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PREFACE 


Tue present work completes the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and 
forms, with the Dictionaries of “Greek and Roman Antiquities” and 
“Greek and Roman Biography” already published, an Encyclopedia of 
Classical Antiquity. The Dictionary of Geography, like the other two 
works, is designed mainly to illustrate the Greek and Roman writers, and 
to enable a diligent student to read them in the most profitable manner ; 
but it has been thought advisable to ipclude the geographical names which 
occur in the Sacred Scriptures, and thus to make the work a Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography in the widest acceptation of the term. The name 
“Greek and Roman” has however been retained, partly for the sake of 
uniformity, but chiefly to indicate the principal object of the work. 

Our knowledge of ancient Geography has been much enlarged within 
the last few years by the researches of modern travellers, many of whom 
have united an accurate knowledge of the ancient writers with great 
powers of observation and accuracy of description. There are few 
countries of the ancient world which have not been explored and described 
by our own countrymen; but a knowledge of the results thus obtained is 
confined to a few, and has not yet been made available for the purposes 
of instruction. Hitherto there has not existed, either in the English or in 
the German language, any work sufficiently comprehensive and accurate 
to satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. The German works upon 
this subject are unusually scanty. In English, the only systematic works 
worthy of mention are the well-known treatises of Cramer upon Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, which however have now become obsolete. Since 
the publication of his “Greece,” for instance, we have had the incomparable 
travels of Colonel Leake, the results of the discoveries of the French Com- 
mission in the Peloponnesus, and the works of Ross, Ulrichs, Curtius, and 
other learned German travellers. No apology is therefore necessary for 
the publication of a new work upon Ancient Geography, which is in many 
respects more needed by the student than the two former Dictionaries. 

This work is an historical as well as a geographical one. An account is 
given of the political history both of countries and cities under their re- 
spective names; and an attempt is made to trace, as far as possible, the 
history of the more import@nt buildings of the cities, and to give an ac- 
count of their present condition, wherever they still exist. The history is, 
for the most part, brought down to the fall of the Western Empire in the 
year 476 of our era: but it was impossible to observe any general rule upon 
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this point; and it has sometimes been necessary to trace the history of a 
town through the middle ages, in order to explain the existing remains of 
antiquity. 

Separate articles are given to the geographical names which occur in the 
chief classical authors, as well as to those which are found in the Geogra- 
phers and Itineraries, wherever the latter are of importance in consequence 
of their connection with more celebrated names, or of their representing 
modern towns, or from other causes. But it has been considered worse 
than useless to load the work with a barren list of names, many of them 
corrupt, and of which absolutely nothing is known. The reader, however, 
is not to conclude that a name is altogether omitted till he has consulted 
the Index ; since in some cases an account is given, under other articles, of 
names which did not deserve a separate notice. 

The Illustrations consist of plans of cities, districts, and battles, repre- 
sentations of public buildings and other ancient works, and coins of the 
more important places. ‘The second volume of the work will be followed 
by an Atlas of Ancient Geography, which will be on a sufficiently large 
scale to be of service to the more advanced student. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


Lonpon, December. 1853. 
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ABACAENUM. 


ABACAENUM (‘A€@dxawov, Diod., Steph. Byz.: 
"ASdeawa, Ptol.: Eth."A€axawivos: nr. Tripi,Ru.), 
acity of Sicily, situated about 4 miles from the N. 
coast, between Tyndaris and Mylae, and 8 from the 
former city. It was a city of the Siculi, and does 
not appear to have ever received a Greek colony, 
thongh it partook largely of the influence of Greek 
art and civilisation. Its territory originally included 
that of Tyndaris, which was separated from it by 
the elder Dionysius when he founded that city in 
B.C. 396 (Diod. xiv.78). From the way in which 
it is mentioned in the wars of Dionysius, Agathocles, 
and Hieron (Diod. xiv. 90, xix. 65, 110, xxii. Exc. 
Hoeschel. p. 499), it is clear that it was a place of 
power and importance : but from the time of Hieron 
it disappears from history, and no mention is found 
of it in the Verrine oratians of Cicero. Its name is, 
however, found in Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 12), so that it 
appears to have still continued to exist in his day. 
Its decline was probably owing to the increasing 
prosperity of the neighbouring city of Tyndaris. 

There can be little doubt that the ruins visible in 
the time of Fazello, at the foot of the hill on which 
the modern town of T'ripi is situated, were those of 
Abacaennm. He speaks of fragments of masonry, 
prstrate columns, and the vestiges of walls, indi- 
cating the site of a large city, but which had been 
destroyed to its foundations. The locality does not 
seem to have been examined by any more recent 
traveller. (Fazellus, de Reb. Sic. ix. 7; Cluver. 
Sicil. Ant, p. 386.) 

There are found coins of Abacaenum, both in 
silver and copper. The boar and acorn, which are 
the common type of the former, evidently refer to 
the great forests of oak which still cover the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and afford pasture to large herds 
of swine, [E.H.B.] 





COIN OF ABACAENUM. 


ABAE (“A€au. Eth. ’AGaios: near Exarkhd, 
Rn.), an ancient town of Phocis, near the frontiers 
of the Opuntian Locrians, said to have been built 
by the Argive Abas, son of Lynceus and Hyperm- 
hestra, and grandson of Danaus. Near the town 


and on the road towards Hyampolis was an sncient | 


ABALUS. 


temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence derived the 
surname of Abaeus. So celebrated was this oracle, 
that it was consulted beth by Croesus and by Mar- 
donius. Before the Persian invasion the temple 
was richly adorned with treasuries and votive offer- 
ings. It was twice destroyed by fire; the first time 
by the Persians in their march through Phocis 
(s. c. 480), and a second time by the Boeotians in 
the Sacred or Phocian war (B.c. 346). Hadrian 
caused a smaller temple to be built near the ruins 
of the former one. In the new temple there were 
three ancient statues in brass of Apollo, Leto, and 
Artemis, which had been dedicated by the Abaci, 
and had perhaps been saved from the former temple. 
The ancient agora and the ancient theatre still ex- 
isted in the town in the time of Pausanias. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Aristotle, as preserved 
by Strabo, Thracians from the Phocian town of 
Abae emigrated to Euboea, and gave to the inha- 
bitants the name of Abantes. The rnins of Abae 
are on a peaked hill to the W. of Exarkhd. There 
are now no remains on the summit of the peak; but 
the walls and some of the gates may still be traced 
on the SW. side. There are also remains of the 
walls, which formed the inclosure of the temple. 
(Paus. x. 35; Herod. i. 46, vill, 134, 33; Diod. 
xvi. 530; Strab. pp. 423, 445; Steph. Byz. s. v.; 
Gell, Itinerary, p. 226; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 163, seq.) 

ABA'LLABA, a Roman castle in Britannia In- 
ferior, whose site is unknown. It is mentioned in 
the Notitia Imperii as the quarters of a troop of 
Numidian horse (Mauri Aureliani) in the 3rd cen- 
tury A.p. Antiquaries refer it to Appleby on the 
Eden, and its name, containing the Celtic word 
Avon, water, indicates its position near a stream, 
Watchcross in Cumberland also claims to be the 
ancient Aballaba. It was certainly, however, one of 
the forts upon the rampart erected by Hadrian in 
A.D. 120, between the rivers Esk and Tyne, to 
protect the province of Britain from the incursions 
of the Caledonians. [W. B. D.] 

ABALUS, was said by Pytheas to be an island 
in the northern ocean, upon which amber was 
washed by the waves, distant a day's sail from the 
aestuary called Mentonomon, on which the Gothones 
dwelt. This island was called Basilia by Timacus, 
and Baltia by Xenophon of Lampsacus. It was 
probably a portion of the Prussian coast upon the 
Baltic. (Plin. xxxvii. 7. 8. 11; Diod. v. 23; 
Ukert, Geographie, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 33, seq.) 
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2 ABANTES. 
ABANTES, ABANTIS. [Evnoea.] 
ABA'NTIA. [AMANTIA. 


A'BARIS, the fortified camp of the Hyksos dur- 
ing their occupation of Egypt. For details see 
Aroyrrvs. 

ABAS (‘A€as), a river of Iberia in Asia, men- 
tioned by Plutarch (Pomp. 35) and Dion Cassius 
(xxxvii. 3) as crossed by Pompey, on his expedition 
into the Caucasian regions. Its course was E. of 
the Cambyses; and it seems to be the same as the 
Alazonius or Alazon of Strabo and Pliny (Alasan, 
Alacks) which fell into the Cambyses just above 
its confluence with the Cyrus. [P. 8. 

ABASCI, ABASGI (‘A€acxol, ’A€acvyol), a 
Scythian people in the N. of Colchis, on the confines 
of Sarmatia Asiatica (within which they are some- 
times included), on the Abascus or Abasgus, one of 
the small rivers flowing from the Caucasus into the 
NE. part of the Euxine. They carried on a con- 
siderable slave-trade, especially in beautiful boys, 
whom they sold to Constantinople for eunuchs. 
These practices were suspended for a time, on their 
nominal conversion to Christianity, during the reign 
of Justinian ; but the slave-trade in these regions 
Was at least as old as the time of Herodotus (iii. 
97), and has continued to the present time. (Arrian. 
Peripl. Pont. Fux. p. 12; P B. Goth, iv. 3, 
B. Pers. ii. 29; Steph. B. a. 0 0. Lavovyat.) [P-S.) 

ABASCUS, ABASGUS. [Apasct.] 

A'BATOS, a rocky island i s the wid, near Phi- 
lac, which the priests alone were permitted to enter. 
(Senec. @ N. iv. 2; Lucan, x. 323.) 

ABBASSUS or AMBASUM (Abbassus, ‘Liv.; 
“AuSacor, Steph. B. 2. v.: Eth. 'AuCacirns), a 
town of Phrygia, on the frontiers of the Tolistoboii, 
in Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) It is, perhaps, the 
same as the ALAmAssus of Hierocles, and the Ama- 
passe of the Councils. (Hiervcles, p. 678, with 
Wesseling’s note.) 

ABDE'RA. 1. (1a °A€8npa, also “A€Snpov or -os; 
Abdera, -ornm, Liv. xlv. 29; Abdera, -ae, Plin. 
xxv. 53: Eth. A€3npirns, Abderites or -ita: Adj. 
"A€3nprrixds, Abderiticus, Abderitanus), a town 
upon the southern coast of Thrace, at some distance 
to the E. of the river Nestus. Herodotus, indeed, 
in one passage (vii. 126), speaks of the river as 
flowing through Abdera (6 36’ 'A€3tpwv péwy 
Néctos, but cf.c. 109, xara “A€@Snpa). According 
to mythology, it was founded by Heracles in honour 
of his favourite Abderus, (Strab. p. 331.)  His- 
tory, however, mentions Timesius or Timesias of 
Clazomerae as its first founder. (Herod. i. 168.) 
His colony was unsuccessful, and he was driven out 
by the Thracians. Its date is fixed by Eusebius, 
B.c. 656. In B.c. 541, the inhabitants of Teos, 
unable to resist Harpagus, who had been left by 
Cyrus, after his capture of Sardis, to complete the 
subjugation of Ionia, and unwilling to submit to 
him, took ship and sailed to Thrace, and there re- 
colonised Abdera, (Herod. 1 ¢.; Seymnus Chius, 
665; Strab. p. 644.) Fifty years afterwards, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Abdera seems to have be- 
come a place of considerable importance, and is 
mentioned as one of the cities which had the ex- 
pensive honour of entertaining the great king on his 
march into Greece. (Herod. vii. 120.) On his 
flight after the battle of Salamis, Xerxes stopped at 
Abdera, and acknowledged the hospitality of its 
inhabitants by presenting them with a tiara and 
seymitar of gold. Thucydides (ii. 97) mentions | 
Abdera as the westernmost limit of the kingdom of | 
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the Odrysac when at its height at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, In B.c. 408 Abdera was 
reduced under the power of Athens by Thrasybulus, 
then one of the Athenian in that quarter. 
(Died. xiii. 72.) Diodorus speaks of it as being 
then in a very flourishing state. The first blow to 
its prosperity was given in a war in which it was 
engaged n.c. 376 with the Triballi, who had at 
this time become one of the most powerful tribes of 
Thrace. After a partial success, the Abderitae were 
nearly cut to pieces in a second engagement, but 
were rescued by Chabrias with an Athenian force. 
(Diod. xv. 36.) But little mention of Abdera oc- 
curs after this. Pliny speaks of it as being in his 
time a free city (iv.18). In later times it seems to 
have sunk into a place of small repute. It is said 
in the middle ages to have had the name of Poly- 
stylus. Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. iii. p. 422) men- 
tions his having searched in vain on the east bank 
of the Nestus for any traces of Abdera, probably 
from imagining it to have stood close to the river. 

Abdera was the birthplace of several famous per- 
sons: among others, of the philosophers Protagoras, 
Democritus, and Anaxarchus. In spite of this, 
its inhabitants passed into a proverb for dullness and 
stupidity. (Juv. x. 50; Martial, x. 25. 4; Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 16, vii. 7.) 

Mullets from Abdera were considered especial 
dainties (Athen. p. 118). It was also famous for 
producing the cuttle-fish (/d. p. 324). [H. W.] 





COIN OF ABDERA. 


2. (rd “AGBnpa, AUSnpa, Strab.; “ASSapa, Ptol.; 
7d “AGdnpov, Ephor. ap. Steph. B.: Eth. ‘A€3n- 
piryns: Adra or, according to some, Almeria), a 
city of Hispania Baetica, on the S. coast, between 
Malaca and Carthago Nova, founded by the Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab. pp. 157, 8; Steph. B. s.0.; Plin. 
iii. 1. s. 3.) There are coins of the city, some of 
a very ancient period, with Phoenician characters, 
and others of the reign of Tiberius, from which the 
place appears to have been either a colony or . muni- 
cipium. (Rasche, s.v.; Eckbel, vol.i. p. 13.) [P.S.] 

ABELLA (‘AGéAAa, Strab., Ptol.: Eth. A llanus, 
Inscr. ap. Orell. 3316, Avellanus, Plin.: Avella Vee- 
chia), a city in the interior of Campania, about 5 
miles NE. of Nola, According to Justin (xx. 1), it 
wasa Greek city of Chalcidic origin, which would lead 
us to suppose that it was a colony of Cumae; but at 
a later period it had certainly become an Oscan town, 
as well as the neighbouring city of Nola. No men- 
tion of it is found in history, though it must have 
been at one time a place of importance. Strabo and 
Pliny both notice it among the inland towns of 
Campania; and though we learn from the Liber de 
Coloniis, that Vespasian settled a namber of his 
freedmen and dependants there, yet it appears, both 
from that treatixe and from Pliny, that it had not 
then attained the rank of a colony, a dignity which 
we find it enjoying in the time of Trajan. It pro- 
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bably became snch in the reign of that em . 
(Strab. p. 249; Plin, iii. 5. § 9; Ptol. iii, 1. § 68; 
Lib. Colon. p. 230; Gruter. Jnser. p. 1096, 1; 
Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 400.) We learn from Virgil 
and Silms Italicus that its territory was not fertile 
in com, but rich in fruit-trees (maliferae Abellae): 
the neighbourhood also abounded in filberts or hazel- 
nuts of a very choice quality, which were called 
from thence nuces Avellanae (Virg. Aen. vii. 740; 
Sil. Ital, viii, 545; Plin. xv. 22; Serv. ad Georg. 
ii. 65). The modern town of Aredia is situated in 
the plain near the foot of the Apennines; but the re- 
mains of the ancient city, still called Avella Vecchia, 
eccupy a hill of considerable height, forming one of 
the underfalls of the mountains, and command an 
extensive view of the plain beneath; hence Virgil's 
expression “ despectant moenia Abellae.” The ruins 
are described as extensive, including the vestiges of 
an amphitheatre, a temple, and other edifices, as well 
a8 & portion of the ancient walls. (Pratilli, Via 
Appia, p. 445; Lupuli, Jter Venusin. p. 19; Ro- 
manelli, vol. iti. p. 597; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. 
p- 105.) Of the numerous relies of antiquity dis- 
covered here, the most interesting is a long inscrip- 
tion in the Oscan language, which records a treaty 
of alliance between the citizens of Abella and those 
of Nola. It dates (according to Mommsen) from a 
period shortly after the Second Punic War, and is 
net only curious on account of details concerning the 
municipal magistrates, but is one of the most im- 
portant auxiliaries we possess for a study of the 
Osean language. This curions monument still re- 
mains in the museum of the Seminary at Nola: it 
has been repeatedly published, among others by 
Passeri (Li Oscae Specimen Singulare, fol. 
Romae, 1774), but in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner by Lepsius (/nscr, Umbr. et Osc. 
tab. xxi.) and Mommsen (Die Unter-Jtalischen Dia- 
lekte, p. 119). [E. H. B.] 

ABELLI'NUM(’A@éAwoyp, Eth. Abellinas-atis). 
1. A considerable city of the Hirpini, situated 
in the upper valley of the Sabatus, near the frontier 
of Campania. Pliny, indeed, appears to have re- 
garded it as included in that country, as he enu- 
merates it among the cities of the first region 
ef Angustnus, bat Ptolemy is probably correct in 
reckoning it among those of the Hirpini. It is 
placed by the Tabula Peutingeriana on the road 
from Beneventum to Salernum, at a distance of 16 
Roman miles from the former city. No mention of 
it is found in history prior to the Roman conquest; 
and it appears to have first risen to be a place of im- 
portance under the Roman Empire. The period at 
which it became a colony is uncertain: Pliny calls it 
only an “ oppidum,” but it appears from the Liber 
de Colonsis that it must have received a colony 
previous to his time, probably as early as the second 
Triumvirate; and we learn from various inscriptions 
of imperial times that it continued to enjoy this rank 
down to a late period. These mention numerous 
local magistrates, and prove that it must have been 
a place of considerable wealth and importance, at 
least as late as the time of Valentinian. (Plin. iii. 
5.8. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; Lid. de Colon. p. 229; 
Inser. ap. Orel]. Nos. 1180, 1181; Lupuli, Jter Ve- 
nusin. pp. 34, 55, 56.) 

The ancient city was destroyed during the wars 
between the Greeks and the Lombards, and the in- 
habitants established themselves on the site of the 
modern Arvellino, which has thus retained the name, 
bat not the situation, of the ancient Abellinum. The 
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ruins of the latter are still visible about two miles 
from the modern city, near the village of A tripaldi, 
and immediately above the river Sabbato. Some ves- 
tiges of an amphitheatre may be traced, as well as 
portions of the city walls, and other fragments of reti- 
culated masonry. Great numbers of inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs, altars, and minor relics of antiquity, have 
also been discovered on the site, (Lupuli, /.c. pp. 33, 
34; Romanclli, vol. ii. p. 310; Swinburne, Travels, 
vol. i, p. 118; Craven, Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 201.) 
The neighbourhood still abounds with filbert-trees 
which are extensively cultivated, as they were in 
ancient times; on which account the name of the 
nuces Avellanae was frequently derived from Abelli- 
num rather than Abella, (Harduin. ad Plin. xv. 22.) 
2. Besides the Abellinum mentioned by Pliny in 
the first region of Italy, he enumerates also in the 
second, which included the Hirpini and Apulians, 
“ Abellinates cognotnine Protropi,” and “ Abellinates 
cognominati Marsi.” The first have been generally 
supposed to be the inhabitants of the city already 
mentioned, but it would certainly appear that Pliny 
meant to distinguish them. No clue exists to the 
position of either of these two towns: the conjecture 
of the Italian topographers who have placed the 
Abellinates Marsi at Marsico Vetere, in Lucania, 
having nothing, except the slight similarity of name, 
to recommend it, as that site would have been in the 
third region. (E. H. B.] 
A'BIA (7 ’ASia: nr. Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messenian gulf, and a little above the 
woody dell, named Choerius, which formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia in the 
time of Pausanias. It is said to have been the 
same town as the Ira of the //iad (ix. 292), one of 
the seven towns which Agamemnon offered to 
Achilles, and to have derived its later name from 
Abia, the nurse of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. 
Subsequently it belonged, with Thuria and Pharae, 
to the Achaean League. It continued to be a place 
of some importance down to the reign of Hadrian, as 
we learn from an extant inscription of that period. 
(Paus. iv. 30; Polyb. xxv. 1; Paciandi, Monum. 
Pelopon. ii. pp. 77, 145, cited by Hoffmann, Griech- 
enland, p. 1020 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 325.) 
ABIA‘NUS ( "AGiavés), a river of Scythia (Sar- 
matia) falling into the Euxine, mentioned only in 
the work of Alexander on the Euxine, as giving 
name to the Ani, who dwelt on its banks. (Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. “AGi01.) Stephanus elsewhere quotes 
Alexander as saying that the district of Hylea on 
the Enxine was called "A€iu, which he interprets 
by ‘TAala, woody (Steph. Byz.s.v."TAéa). [P.S.] 
A'BIL (“A6i0:), a Scythian people, placed by 
Ptolemy in the extreme N. of Scythia extra Imaum, 
near the Hippophagi; but there were very different 
opinions about them. Homer (/é. xiii. 5, 6) repre- 
sents Zeus, on the summit of M. Ida, as turning 
away his eyes from the battle before the Greek 
camp, and “looking down upon the land of the 
Thracians familiar with horses,” Muoay 7° ayxe- 
udxwy, nal dyavév lrrnuodyav, yAawropdyar, 
G6lwy re, Sixautdtwv dOpérwy, Ancient and 
modern commentators have doubted greatly which 
of these words to take as proper names, except the 
first two, which nearly all agree to refer to the 
Mysians of Thrace. The fact would seem to be 
that the poet had heard accounts of the great no- 
made peoples who inhabited the steppes NW. and 
N. of the Euxine, whose whole wealth lay in their 
herds, especially of horses, on the milk of which 
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they lived, and who were supposed to preserve the | have extended S. and SE. of Damasens as far as 


innocence of a state of nature; and of them, there- 
fore, he speaks collectively by epithets suited to such 
descriptions, and, among the rest, as &€io1, poor, 
with scanty meana of life (from a and Bios). The 
people thus described answer to the later notions 
respecting the Hyperboreans, whose name does not 
occur in Homer. Afterwards, the epithets applied 
by Homer to this supposed primitive people were 
taken as proper names, and were assigned to dif- 
ferent tribes of the Scythians, so that we have 
mention of the Scythae Agavi, Hippemolgi, Galac- 
tophagi (and Galactopotae) and Abii. The last are 
mentioned as a distinct people by Aeschylus, who 
prefixes a guttural to the name, and describes the 
Gabii as the most just and hospitable of men, living 
on the self-sown fruits of the untilled earth; but we 
have no indication of where he placed them (rom. 
Solut. Fr. 184). Of these commentators, who take 
the word in Homer for a proper name, some place 
them in Thrace, some in Scythia, and some near the 
Amazons, who in vain urged them to take pd¥t in an 
expedition against Asia (Eustath. ad /1, Lc. p. 916; 
Steph. Byz. 1. ¢.); in fact, like the correspondent 
fabulous people, the Hyperborei, they seem to have 
been moved back, as knowledge advanced, further 
and further into the unknown regions of the north. 
In the histories of Alexander's expedition we are 
told that ambassadors came to him at Maracanda 
(Samarkand) from the Abii Scythae, a tribe who 
had been independent since the time of Cyrus, and 
were renowned for their just and peaceful character 
(Arrian. Anad. iv, 1; Q. Curt. vii. 6); but the 
specific name of the tribe of Scythians who sent this 
embassy is probably only an instance of the attempts 
made to illustrate the old mythical geography by 
Alexander's conquests. In these accounts their 
precise locality is not indicated: Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus places them N. of Hyrcania (xxiii. 6). An 
extended discussion will be found in Strabo of the 
various opinions respecting the Abii up to his time 
(pp. 296, 303, 311, 553; Droysen, in the Rhein. 
Mus. vol. ii. p.92, 1834). [P. S.J 

A'BILA (“AGisAa: Eth, “AGiAnvds). It would 
appear that there were several towns bearing this 
appellation in the districts which border upon Pa- 
lestine. The most important of these was a place of 
strength in Coele-Syria, now Nebi Abel, situated 
between Heliopolis and Damascus, in lat. 33° 38’ N., 
long. 36° 18° W. It was the chief town of the 
tetrarchy of Aprienr, and is frequently termed, by 
way of distinction, Abila Lysaniae (“A@iAa éxixa- 
Aovuérn Aveaviov). [ ABILENE. ] 

Belleye has written a dissertation in the Trans- 
actions of the Acadcmy of Belles Lettres to prove 
that this Abila is the same with Leucas on the 
river Chrysorrhoas, which at one period assumed 
the name of Claudiopolis, as we learn from some 
coins described by Eckhel. The question is much 
complicated by the circumstance that medals have 
been preserved of a town in Coele-Syria called 
Abila Leucas, which, as can be demonstrated from 
the pieces thernselves, must have been different from 
Abila Lysaniae, (Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 337, 345; 
Ptol. v. 15. § 22; Plin. v. 18; Antonin. Itiner. 
pp. 198, 199, ed. Weasel.) [W. R.] 

ABILE’NE, or simply A'BILA CA6iAnrh, 
"A€iAa), a district in Coele-Syria, of which the 
chief town was Apma. The limits of this region 
are nowhere exactly defined, but it seems to have 
included the castern slopes of Antilibanas, and to 
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the borders of Galilaea, Batanaca, and Trachonitis. 
Abilene, when first mentioned in history, was go- 
verned by a certain Ptolemacus, son of Mennaeus, 
who was succeeded, about 5. c. 40, by a son named 
Lysanias. Lysanias was put to death in p. c. 33, 
at the instigation of Cleopatra, and the principality 
passed, by a sort of purchase apparently, into the 
hands of one Zenodorns, from whom it was trans- 
ferred (B.c. 31) to Herod the Great. At the death 
of the latter (A. p. 3) one portion of it was annexed 
to the tetrarchy of his son Philip, and the remainder 
bestowed upon that Lysanias who is named by St. 
Luke (iii. 1). Immediately after the death of Ti- 
berins (A. p. 37), Caligula made over to Herod 
Agrippa, at that time a prisoner in Rome, the te- 
trarchy of Philip and the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
while Claudius, upon his accession (A. p. 41), not 
only confirmed the liberality of his predecessor towards 
Agrippa, but added all that portion of Judaeca and 
Samaria which had belonged to the kingdom of his 
grandfather Herod the Great, together (says Josephus) 
with Abila, which had appertained to Lysanias 
("AGiAav 8¢ thy Avoariov), and the adjoining region 
of Libanus. Lastly, in a. p. 53, Claudias granted 
to the younger Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip with 
Batanaea and Trachonitis and Abila— Avoavia 3 
airn eyeydver terpapxia. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4. 
§ 4, 7. $4, xviii. 7. § 10, xix. 5. §1, xx. 6. § 1, 
B. J.i. 13. §.1, xx. 4.) Josephus, at first sight, 
seems to contradict himself, in so far that in one 
passage (Ant. xviii. 7. § 10) he represents Caligula 
as bestowing upon Herod Agrippa the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias, while in another (Ant. xix. 5. § 1) he 
states that Abila of Lysanias was added by Clau- 
dius to the former dominions of Agrippa, but, in 
reality, these expressions must be explained as re- 
ferring to the division of Abilene which took place 
on the death of Herod the Great. We find Abila 
mentioned among the places captured by Placidns, 
one of Vespasian’s generals, in A. D. 69 or 70 
(Joseph. B. J. iv. 7. § 5), and from that time for- 
ward it was permanently annexed to the province of 
Syria. W.R] 

A'BNOBA(Abro€a: Schwarz wald, Black Forest), 
a range of hills in Germany, extending from the Ober- 
land of Baden northward as far as the modern town 
of Pforzheim, In later times it was sometimes called 
Silca Marciana, On its eastern side are the sources 
of the Dannbe. Its name is sometimes spelt Arnoba 
or Arbona, but the correct orthography is established 
by inscriptions, (Orelli, /nser, Lat. no. 1986.) 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 7) incorrectly places the range of 
the Abnoba toe far N. between the Maine and the 
source of the Ems, (Tacit. Germ. 1; Fest. Avien. 
Descript. Orb. 437; Plin. iv, 12. 5. 24; Martian. 
Capell, vi. § 662; comp, Creuzer, Zum Gesch. der 
Alt-Kom. Cultur, pp. 65, 108.) {L.8.j 

ABOCCIS or ABUNCIS (‘ASovyxis, Pol. iv, 7. 
§ 16; Plin. vi. 29. & 35. § 181, Aboccis in old 
editions, Abuncis in Sillig's: Aboosimbel or Ipeam- 
bul), a town in Aecthiopia, between the Secand 
Cataract and Syene, situated on the left bank of 
the Nile, celebrated on account of the two magnifi- 
cent grotto temples, which were discovered at this 
place by Belzoni. ‘The walls of the larger of the twa 
tetnples are covered with paintings, which record 
the victories of Ramses II]. over various nations of 
Africa and Asia. (Kenrick, Ancient Egypt, vol. i 
p- 24, seq.) 

ABODI'ACUM, AUODI'ACUM (‘A€ovdlaxor, 
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Tab. Peut.; Ptol. ii. 13.§ 5 Anuzacum, Vit. S. 
Magn. 28), a town of Vindelicia, probably coin- 
ciding with the modern Epfach on the river Lech, 
where remains of Roman buildings are stil] extant. 
The stations, however, in the Itineraries and the 
Peutingerian Table are not easily identified with 
the site of Epfach; and Abodiacum is placed by 
some topographers at the hamlet of Peisenderg, on 
the slope of a hill with the same name, or in the 
neighbourhood of Rosenheim in Bavaria. (Itin. 
Anton.; Muchar, Noricum, p. 283.) [W. B. D.] 
ABOLLA (“A@oAAaq), a city of Sicily, mentioned 
only by Stephanus Byzantinus (¢. v.), who affords 
no clne to its position, but it has been supposed, on 
aceount of the resemblance of the name, to have 
oceupied the site of Arola, between Syracuse and 
Noto. A coin of this city has been published by 
D’Orville (Steula, pt. ii, tab. 20), but is of very 
uncertain authority. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 189 ; Castell. 
Sicil. Vet. Num. p. 4.) (E. H. B.] 
ABONI-TEICHOS (‘A€dvov tetyxos : Eth. 'A€wvo- 
texeitys: Ineboli), a town on the coast of Paphla- 
genia with a harbour, memorable as the birthplace 
of the impostor Alexander, of whom Lucian has 
left us an amnsing account in the treatise bearing 
his narne. (Dict. of Biogr. vol. i. p. 123.)  <Ac- 
eording to Lucian (Alex. § 58), Alexander pe- 
titiened the emperor (probably Antoninus Pius) 
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from Aboni-Teichos into Ionopolis ; and whether 
the emperor granted the request or not, we know 
that the town was called Ionopolis in later times. 
Net only does this name occur in Marcianus and 
Hierocles; but on coins of the time of Antoninus 
and L. Verus we find the legend INNOMOAITON, 
as wellas ABQNOTEIXITON. The modern /ne- 
toli is evidently only a corruption of Ionopolis. 
(Strab. p. 545; Arrian, Peripl. p. 15; Lucian, 
Alex., passim; Marcian. Peripl. p. 72; Ptol. v. 4. 
§2; Mierocl p. 696; Steph. B. ¢. «. "A€drov 
TeLXos.) 

ABORIGINES (‘A6opryives), a name given by 
all the Roman and Greek writers to the earliest in- 
habitants of Latium, before they assumed the appel- 
lation of Latrnt. There can be no doubt that the 
obvious derivation of this name (ab origine) is the 
true one, and that it could never have been a national 
title really borne by any people, but was a mere ab- 
stract appellation invented in later times, and in- 
tended, like the Antochthones of the Greeks, to de- 
signate the primitive and original inhabitants of the 
country. The other derivations suggested by later 
writers, — such as Aberrigines, from their wander- 
ing habits, or the absurd one which Dionysius seems 
inclined to adopt, “ ab Spea:,” from their dwelling in 
the mountains, — are mere etymological fancies, sug- 
gested probably with a view of escaping from the 
difficulty, that, according to later researches, they 
were not really autochthones, but foreigners coming 
from a distance (Dionys. i. 10; Aur. Vict. Orig. 

Gent, Rom. 4). Their real name appears to have 
teen Casct (Sanfeius, ap. Serv. ad Aen. i. 6), an 
appellation afterwards used among the Romans to 
signify anything primitive or old-fashioned. The 
rpithet of Secrani, supposed by Niebuhr to have 
been also a national appellation, would appear to have 
had a more restricted sense, and to have been con- 
final to a particular tribe or subdivision of the race. 
But it is certainly remarkable that the name of 
Aborigines must have been established in general use 
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for (if we may trast the accuracy of Dionysius) it 
was already used by Callias, the historian of Aga- 
thocles, who termed Latinus “ king of the Abori- 
gines ” (Dionys. i. 72): and we find that Lycophron 
(writing under Ptolemy Philadelphus) speaks of 
Aeneas us founding thirty cities “in the land of the 
Boreigonoi,” a name which is evidently a mere cor- 
ruption of Aborigines. (Lycophr. Alex. 1253; Tzetz. 
ad loc.; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 80.) 

A tradition recorded both by Cato and Varro, and 
which Niebuhr justly regards as one of the most cre- 
dible of those transmitted to us from antiquity, related 
that these Aborigines first dwelt in the high mountain 
districts around Reate and in the vallies which ex- 
tend from thence towards the Mt. Velino and the 
Lake Fucinus. From hence they were expelled by 
the Sabines, who descended upon them from the still 
more elevated regions around Amiternum, and drove 
them forwards towards the W. coast: yielding to this 
pressure, they descended into the valley of the Anio, 
and from thence gradually extended themselves into 
the plains of Latium. Here they came in contact 
with the Siculi, who were at that time in possession 
of the country; and it was not till after a long con- 
test that the Aborigines made themselves masters of 
the land, expelled or reduced to slavery its Siculian 
population, and extended their dominion not only 
_ over Latium itself, but the whole plain between the 
| Volscian mountains and the sea, and even as far as 

the river Liris. (Dionys. i. 9, 10, 13, 14, ii. 49; 
Cato, ap. Priscian, v. 12. § 65.) In this war we 


ee 


are told that the Aborigines were assisted by a Pe- 
lasgian tribe, with whom they became in some de- 
gree intermingled, and from whom they first learned 
the art of fortifying their towns. In conjunction 
with these allies they continued to occupy the plains 
of Latium until about the period of the Trojan war, 
when they assumed the appellation of Latini, from 
their king Latinus. (Dionys. i. 9, 60; Liv. i. 1, 2.) 

Whatever degree of historical authority we may 
attach to this tradition, there can be no doubt that 
it correctly represents the fact that the Latin race, 
such as we find it in historical times, was composed 
of two distinct elements: the one of Pelasgic origin, 
and closely allied with other Pelasgic races in Italy; 
the other essentially different in language and origin. 
Both these elements are distinctly to be traced in the 
Latin language, in which one class of words is closely 
related to the Greek, another wholly distinct from it, 
and evidently connected with the languages of the 
Oscan race. The Aborigines may be considered as 
representing the non-Pelasgic part of the Latin 
people; and to them we may refer that portion of the 
Latin language which is strikingly dissimilar to the 
Greek. The obvious relation of this to the Oscan 
dialects would at once lead us to the same conclusion 
with the historical traditions above related: namely, 
that the Aborigines or Casci, a mountain race from 
the central Apennines, were nearly akin to the Aequi, 
Volsci, and other ancient nations of Italy, who are 
generally included under the term of Oscans or Au- 
sonians; and as clearly distinct from the tribes of 
Pelasgic origin, on the one hand, and from the great 
Sabellian family on the other. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 
78—84; Donalklson, Verronianus, p. 3; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, pp. 46, 47.) 

Dionysius tells us that the greater part of the 
cities originally inhabited by the Aborigines in their 
mountain homes had ceased to exist in his time; but 
he has preserved to us (i, 14) a catalogue of them, 


uta period as early as the fifth century of Rome;] as given by Varro in his Antiquities, which is af 


no 
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much interest. Unfortunately most of the names 
contained in it are otherwise wholly unknown, and 
the geographical data are not sufficiently precise to 
enable us to fix their position with any certainty. 
The researches of recent travellers have, however, 
of late years given increased interest to the passage 
in question, by establishing the fact that the neigh- 
bourhood of Reate, and especially the valley of the 
Salte, a district commonly called the Cicolano, 
abound with vestiges of ancient cities, which, from 
the polygonal, or so-called Cyclopean style of their 
construction, have been referred to a very early period 
of antiquity. Many attempts have been consequently 
made to identify these sites with the cities mentioned 
by Varro} but hitherto with littl success. The 
most recent investigations of this subject are those 
by Martelli (an Italian antiquarian whose local 
knowledge gives weight to his opinions) in his Storia 
dei Siculi (Aquila, 1830, 8vo.), and by Bunsen 
(Antichi Stabilimenti Italici, in the Annali dell 
Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, vol. vi. 
p. 100, seq.). But the complete diversity of their 
results proves how little certainty is to be attained. 
In the following enumeration of them, we can only 
attempt to give the description of the localities 
accoming to Varro, and to notice briefly their sup- 
posed identifications. 

1. Patativm, from which the city on the Pala- 
tine hill at Rome was supposed to have derived its 
name (Varr. de L. L. vy. § 53; Solin. 1. § 14), is 
placed by Varro at 25 stadia from Reate ; and 
would appear to have been still inhabited in his 
time. (See Bunsen, p. 129, whose suggestion of 
wédus oixouuérn fur téAews olxoupudrns is certainly 
very plausible.) Ruins of it are said to exist at a 
place still called Pallanti, near Torricella, to the 
right of the Via Salaria, at about the given dis- 
tance from Reate. (Martelli, p. 195.) Gell, on 
the other hand, places it near the convent of La 
Foresta, to the N. of Rieti, where remains of a 
polygonal character are also found. Bunsen concurs 
in placing it in this direction, but without fixing 
the site. 

2. Tripcia (Tpl€oda), about 60 stadia from 
Reate ; placed by Bunsen at Santa Felice, below the 
malern town of Cantalice, whose polygonal walls 
were discovered by Dodwell. Martelli appears to 
confonnd it with Trimuta Mutuseca, from which 
it is probably distinct. 

3. Suessuca, or Vesnvuta (the MSS. of Dio- 
nysius vary between Zvec€dAa and Odea€dra), at 
the same distance (60 stadia) from Tribula, near 
the Ceraunian Mountains, These are otherwise 
naknown, bat supposed by Bunsen to be the Monti 
di Leonesaa, and that Suesbula was near the site of 
the littl city of Leonessa, from which they derive 
their name, 

4. Suna (Zoérn), distant 40 a from Sues- 
bola, with a very ancient temple of Mars: 5. Mg- 
PHYLA (Mnpora), about 30 stadia from Suna, of 
which some ruins and traces of walls were still 
visible in the time of Varro: and 6. Onvindicum 
(‘Opoutriov), 40 stadia from Mephyla, the ruins of 
which, as well as its ancient sepulchres, attested its 
former magnitude; are all wholly unknown, but 
are probably to be sought between the Afonti di 
Leonessa and the valley of the Velino. Martelli, 
however, transfers this whole group of cities (in- 
cluding Tribula and Suesbula), which are placed by 
Bunsen to the N. of Aieti, to the vallies of the 
Turano and Salto S. of that city. 
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7. Corsua (KopootAa), a city destroyed shortly 
before the time of Varro, is placed by bim at 80 sta- 
dia from Reate, along the Via Curnta, at the foot 
of Mr. Conerum. ‘This road is otherwise un- 
known*, but was probably that which led from Reate 
towards Terni (Interamna), and if so, Corsula mast 
have been on the left bank of the Velinus, but its 
site is unknown. 

In the same direction were: 8. Issa, a town situ- 
ated on an island in a lake, probably the same now 
called the Lago del Pié di Lugo: and 9. Manrv- 
vium (Mapovior), situated at the extremity of the 
same lake. Near this were the Serrem AQvuaAs, 
the position of which in this fertile valley between 
Reate and Interamna is confirmed by their mention 
in Cicero (ad Att. iv. 15). 

10. Returning again to Reate, and proceeding 
along the valley of the Salto towards the Lake 
Fucinus (Dionysius has thy éwi Aariyny dddiv elo 
ovew, for which Bunsen would read thy éx) Aluenr: 
but in any case it seems probable that this is the 
direction meant), Varro mentions first BaTia or 
Vatia (Baria), of which no trace is to be found: 
then comes 

11. Trora, surnamed MATIENE (Tiépa, 4} kadov- 
uéem Maritn), where there was a very ancient 
oracle of Mars, the responses of which were delivered 
by a woodpecker. This is placed, according to Varro 
at 300 stadia from Reate, a distance which so much 
exoeeds all the others, that it has been supposed to 
be corrupt; but it coincides well with the actaal 
distance (36 miles) from Rieti to a spot named 
Castore, near Sta. Anatolia, in the upper valley of 
the Salto, which was undoubtedly the site of an 
ancient city, and presents extensive remains of walls 
of polygonal construction. (Bunsen, p. 115; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, p. 87.) We learn also from early 
Martyrologies, that Sta. Anatolia, who has given 
name to the modern village, was put to death “ in 
civitate Thora, apud lacum Velinum.” (Cluver. 
Ital. p. 684.) Hence it seems probable that the 
name of Castore is a corruption of Cas-Tora (Cas- 
tellum Torae), and that the ruins visible there are 
really those of Tiora.t 

12. Lista (Alora), called by Varro the metro- 
polis of the Aborigines, is placed by him, according 
to our present text of Dionysius, at 24 stadia from 
Tiora ; but there seem strong reasons for supposing 
that this is a mistake, and that Lista was really 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Reate. 
[L aA 

he last city assigned by Varro to the At» 

rigines is Coryita, or CutTmia (KortAua), cele- 
brated for its lake, concerning the site of which 
(between Civita Ducale and Antrodoco) there 
exists no doubt. [Curiisa.] 

Among the cities of Latium itself, Dionysius 
(i. 44, 11. 35) expressly assigns to the Aborigines 
the foundation of Antemnae, Caenma, Ficulnea, 
Tellenae, and Tibur: some of which were wrested 


* The MSS. of Dionysius have 3: Tis "lovplas 
é30b, a name which is certainly corrupt. Some 
editors would read ‘lovwlas, but the emendation of 
Kovplas suggested by Bunsen is far more probable. 
For the further investigation of this point, see 
Reate. 

¢ Holstenius, however (Not. ad Cluver. p. 114), 
places Tiora in the valley of the Twrano, at a place 
called Colle Piccolo, where there is also a celebrated 
church of Sta. Anatolia. 
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by them from the Siculians, others apparently new 
settlements. Little historical dependence can of 
course be placed on these statements, but they were 
probably meant to distinguish the cities in question 
ae lar ainghi acraghiptcharisegr 9 7G by tradition as of 
Pelasgian origin, or colonies of Alba. 

Sallust (Cat. 6) speaks of the as a 
rude people, without fixed laws or ren acl but 
this is probably a mere rhetorical exaggeration; it 
is clear that Varro at least regarded them as pos- 
sessed of fortified towns, temples, oracles, &c.; and 
the native traditions of the Latins concerning Janus 
and Saturn indicate that they had acquired all the 
primitive arts of civilisation before the period of the 
supposed Trojan colony. [E. H. B.] 

ABORRHAS. [CHanoras.] 

ABRAUANNUS Stacie Ptol. ii. 3. § 2), 
a river of Britannia Barbara, which discharged itself 
a little northward of the Promontoriumn Novantum, 
or Mull of Galloway into Luce-Bay. Abravannus 
is probably the stream which flows through Loch 
Ryan into the sea—Ab-Ryan, or the offspring of 
Ryau, being easily convertible into the Roman form 
of the word Ab-Ryan-us— Abravannus. [W. B. D.] 

ABRETTE’NE. [Mys1a. 

ABRINCATUI, a Gallic tribe (Plin. iv. 18), 
net mentioned by Caesar, whose frontier was near 
the Curiosolites. Their town Ingena, called Abrin- 
eatae in the Notitia Imperii, has given its name 
to the modern Avranches; and their territory 
would probably correspond to the division of Av- 
ranchin. [G. L.] 

ABRO’TONUM (‘A6pérovor), a Phoenician city 
on the coast of N. Africa, in the district of Tripoli- 
tana, between the Syrtes, usually identified with 
Sasrata, though Pliny makes them different places. 
(Seylax, p.47; Strab. p.835; Steph. B. s.v.; Plin. 
v. 4.) P. S.] 

ABSY'RTIDES or APSY'RTIDES (‘Aqupriées : 
Eth. "AWupreds, “Aptos: Cherso and Osero), the 
name of two islands off the coast of Illyricum, so called 
to one tradition, Absyrtus was 


ABUS (6 “A@os) or ABA (Phin. v. 24. s. 20), a 
mountain in Armenia, forming a part of the E. 
prolongation of the Anti-Taurus chain, and sepa- 
rating the basins of the Araxes and of the Arsanias 
8. branch of the Euphrates( Murad). The latter 
these great rivers rises on its S. side, and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the former also rises on its N. 
side. According to this statement, the range must 
be considered to begin as far W. as the neighbour- 
of Erzeroom, while it extends E. to the Araxes 
S. of Artaxata. Here it terminates in the great 
isolated peak, 17,210 feet high, and covered with 
snow, which an almost uniform tradition 

out as the Ararat of Scripture (Gen. 
viii. 4), and which is still called Ararat or Agri- 

and, by the Persians, Kuh-i-Nuh (mountain 
of Noah): it is situated in 39° 42’ N. lat., and 
44° 35’ E. long. This summit forms the culminating 
point of W. Asia. The chain itself is called Ala-dagh. 
(Strab. pp. 527,531; Ptol. v. 13.) [P. S.] 

ABUS (“Agos, Ptol. ii. 3. § 6: Humber), one of 
the principal rivers, or rather estuaries in the Roman 

of Maxima Caesariensis in Britain. It re- 
ceives many tributaries, and discharges itself into the 
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German Ocean south of Ocelum Promontorium 
(Spurn Head). Its left bank was inhabited by 
the Celtic tribe, whom the Romans entitled Parisi, 
but according to a medieval poet cited by Cam- 
den, no great town or city ancieptly stood on its 
banks. [W. B. D.] 
ABUSI'NA, ABUSENA, a town of Vindelicia, 
situated on the river Abens, and 
nearly to the modern Abensberg. Abusina stood 
near to the eastern termination of the high road 
which ran from the Roman military station Vinde- 
nissa on the Aar to the Danube. Roman walls are 
still extant, and Roman remains stil] discovered at 
Abensberg. [W. B. D.] 
ABY'DUS. 1. (n"A€v5os, Abydum, Plin. v. 32: 
Eth. ’A€v5nvds, Abydenus), a city of Mysia on the 
Hellespontus, nearly opposite Sestus on the Euro- 
pean shore. It is mentioned as one of the towns in 
alliance with the Trojans. (JL. ii, 836.) Aidos 
or Avido, a modern village on the Hellespont, may 
be the site of Abydos, though the conclusion from a 
name is not certain. Abydus stood at the narrowest 
point of the Hellespontus, where the channel is only 
7 stadia wide, and it had a small port. It was 
probably a Thracian town originally, but it became 
a Milesian colony. (Thue. viii. 61.) At a point a 
little north of this town Xerxes placed his bridge of 
boats, by which his troops were conveyed across the 
channel to the opposite town of Sestus, B. c. 480. 
(Herod. vii. 33.) The bridge of boats extended, 
according to Herodotus, from Abydus to a promon- 
tory on the European shore, between Sestus and 
Madytus. The town a small territory 
which contained some gold mines, but Strabo 
of them as exhausted. It was burnt by Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, after his Scythian expedition, for 
fear that the Scythians, who were said to be in pur- 
suit of him, should take possession of it (Strab. 
p- 591); but it must soon have recovered from this 
calamity, for it was afterwards a town of some note; 
and Herodotus (v. 117) states that it was captured 
by the Persian general, Daurises, with other cities 


y jon the Hellespont (. c. 498), shortly after the 


commencement of the Ionian revolt. In B. c. 411, 
Abydus revolted from Athens and joined Dercyllidas, 
the Spartan commander in those (Thue. 
viii. 62.) Subsequently, Abydus made a vigo- 
rous defence against Philip II., king of Macedonia, 
before it surrendered. On the conclusion of the 
war with Philip (p. c. 196), the Romans declared 
Abydus, with other Asiatic cities, to be free. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 30.) The names of Abydus and 
Sestus are coupled together in the old story of 
Hero and Leander, who is said to have swam 
across the channel to visit his mistress at Sestus. 
The distance between Abydus and Sestus, from 
port to port, was about 30 stadia, according to 
Strabo. Sg L.] 
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ABYDUS. 


2. In ancient times termed Tus, in Coptic 
Ebét, now Ardbat el Matfoon, was the chief 
town of the Nomos Tuunrres, and was situated 
on the Bahr Yusuf, at a short distance from the 
point where that, water-course strikes off from the 
Nile, being about 74 miles to the west of the river, 
in lat. 26° 10’ N., long. 32° 3’ E. Jt was one of 
the most important cities in Egypt under the native 
kings, and in the Thebsid ranked next to Thebes 
itself, 
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as the NW. end of the Lesser Atlas. The rock is 
connected with the main range by a low and narrow 
tongue of land, about 3 miles long, occupied, in 
ancient times, by a Roman fortress (Castellam ad 
Septem Fratres), and now by the Spanish town of 
Ceuta or Sebta, the citadel of which is on the hill 
itself. The rock of Abyla, with the opposite rock 
of Calpe (Gibraltar) on the coast of Spain, formed 
the renowned “ Columns of Hercules” (‘HpaxAcias 


Here, according to the belief generally pre- | or#Aai, or simply orAa), so called from the 


valent, was the burying-place of Osiris: here Menes, | fable that they were originally one mountain, which 
the first mortal monarch, was born, and the two first | was torn asunder by Hercules, (Strab. pp. 170, 


dynasties in Manetho are composed of Thinite mo- | 829 ; Plin. iii, prooem., v. 
In the time of Strabo it had sunk to a, | ploration Scientifique de [Ailgérie, tom. viii. p. 
mere village, but it was still in existence when | na 


narchs. 


Ammianus Marcellinus wrote, and the seat of an | 
oracle of the god Besa. 

Abydus has acquired great celebrity of late years 
in consequence of the important ruins, nearly buried 
in sand, discovered on the ancient site, and from the 
numerous tombs, some of them belonging to a very 
remote epoch, which are found in the neighbouring 
hills. Indeed Plutarch expressly states that men 
of distinction among the Egyptians frequently se- 
lected Abydus as their place of sepulture, in order 
that their remains might repose near those of Osiris. 
The two great edifices, of which remains still 
exist, are: — 1. An extensive pile, called the Palace 
of Memnon (Meurdrioy Baaiicioy, Memnonis regia) 
by Strabo and Pliny; and described by the former 
as resembling the Labyrinth in general plan, although 
neither so extensive nor so complicated. It has 
been proved by recent investigations that this build- 
ing was the work of a king belonging to the 18th 
dynasty, Ramses II., father of Ramses the Great. 
2. A temple of Osiris, built, or at least completed 
by Ramses the Great himself. In one of the lateral 
apartments, Mr. Bankes discovered in 1818 the 
famous list of Egyptian kings, now in the British 
Museum, known as the Tablet of Abydos, which is 
one of the most precious of all the Egyptian monu- 
ments hitherto bronght to light. It contains a 
double series of 26 shields of the predecessors of 
Ranwes the Great. 

It must be observed that the identity of Abydus 
with This cannot be demonstrated. We find fre- 
quent mention of the Thinite Nome, and of Abydus 
as its chief town, but no ancient geographer names 
This except Stephanus Byzantinus, who tells us that 
it was a town of Egypt in the vicinity of Abydus. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that if they were _ 
distinct they must have been intimately connected, 
and that Abydus must have obscured and eventually 
taken the place of This. (Strab. P 813, seq.; Plut. 
Js, et Os. 18; Pliny. 9; Ptol.iv. 5; Antonin. Ttiner. 
p. 158, ed. Wessel.; ‘Steph. B.. ’. v. Gis; Amm. 
Mare. xix. 12. § 3; Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, p. 397; Kenrick, Ancient Egypt, vol. i 
p- 45.) { W. KR.) 

A'BYLA, or A’BILA MONS or COLUMNA 
(ASvAnH or “AGLAQ ortAn, “ASvAvE, Eratosth.: 
Ximiera, Jebel-el-Mina, or Monte del Hacho), a 
high precipitous rock, forming the E, extremity of 
the S., or African, coast of the narrow entrance from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterrancan (Fretam Gadi- 
tanum or Hercenleum, Straits of Gibraltar). It 
forms an outlying spur of the range of mountains 
which runs parallel to the coast under the name of | 
Septem Fratres (Jebel Zatowt, j. e. Ape's Hill), 


1; Mela, ii. 6 ; Ez- 
[P. 8. 

ACACE'SIUM (‘Anaxhowv: Eth. "Axaxhavs), 
a town of Arcadia in the district of l’arrhasia, at 
the foot of a hill of the same name, and 36 stadia 
on the road from Megalopolis to Phigalea. It is 
said to have been founded by Acacus, son of Lycaon; 
and according to some traditions Hermes was brought 
up at this place by Acacus, and hence derived the 
surname of Acacesius. Upon the hill there was a 
statue in stone, in the time of Pausanias, of Hermes 
Acacesius; and four stadia from the town wus a 
celebrated temple of Dexpoena. This temple pro- 
bably stood on the hill, on which are now the re- 
mains of the church of St. Elias. (Paus. viii. 3. 
§ 2, viii. 27. § 4, viii. 36. § 10; Steph. Byz. s. ¢.; 
Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 87.) 
ACADEMI'A, [ATHENAg. ] 

ACADE’RA or ACADI'RA, a region in the NW 
of India, traversed by Alexander. (Curt. viii. 10, 
19.) (P.$] 
ACALANDRUS (‘AxdAavipos), a river of Lu- 
cania, flowing into the gulf of Tarentum. It is men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Strabo, the former of whom 
appears to place it to the north of Heraclea: but his 
authority is not very distinct, and Strabo, on the can- 
trary, clearly states that it was in the territory of 
Thurii,on which account Alexander of Epirus sought 
to transfer to its banks the general assembly of the 
Italian Greeks that had been previously held at He- 

raclea. [Heraciea.] Cluverius and other 
graphers, following the authority of Pliny, have iden- 
tified it with the Salandrella, a small river between the 
Basiento and Agri ; but there can be little doubt that 
Barrio and Romanelli are correct in supposing it to 
be a small stream, still called the Calandro, flowing 
into the sea a little N. of Roseto, and about 10 miles 
S. of the mouth of the Siris or Sinno. It was pro- 
bably the boundary between the territories of Hera- 
clea and Thurii. (Plin. iii. 11. § 15; Strab. p. 
280; Cluver. /tal, p. 1277; Barrius de Ant, Calabr. 
v. 20; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 244.) (LE. H. B.J 
ACAMAS, ACAMANTIS. [Crrrvs. ] 
ACANTHUS (“AcavOos: Eth. 'Axdv@ws: 
Erisso), a town on the E. side of the isthmus, 
which connects the peninsula of Acte with Chalci- 
dice, and about 14 mile above the canal of Xerxes. 
{Aruos.] It was founded by a colony from An- 
dros, and became a place of considerable importance. 
Xerxes stopped here on his march into Greece (B. c. 
480) and praised the inhabitants for the zeal which 
they displayed in bis service. Acanthus surrendered 
to Brasidas mB c.424, and its independence was shortly 
afterwards guaranteed in the treaty of peace made 
between Athens and Sparta. The Acanthians maia- 
tained their independence against the Olynthians, 


and which appear to have been originally included | bat eventually became subject to the kings “af Mace 


under the name of Abyla. 


They may be regarded | donia. In the war between the Homans and Philip 
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(s. c. 200) Acanthus was taken and plundered by 
the fleet of the republic. Strabo and Ptolemy erro- 
neously place Acanthus on the Singitic gulf, but 
there can be no doubt that the town was on the 
Strymonic gulf, as is stated by Hercdotus and other 
authorities: the error may have perhaps arisen from 
the territory of Acanthus having stretched as far as 
the Singitic gulf. At Erisso, the site of Acanthus, 
there are the ruins of a large ancient mole, advancing 
in a curve into the sea, and also, on the N. side of 


account of Herodotus (vii. 125), that on the 
march of Xerxes from Acanthus to Therme, lions 
seized the camels which carried the provisions. 
(Herod. vii. 115, seq. 121, seq.; Thuc. iv. 84, seq. 
v. 18; Xen. Hell. v. 2; Liv. xxxi. 45; Pint. 
30; Strab. p. 330; Leake, North- 
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2. (Dashour), a city of Egypt, on the western 
bank of the Nile, 120 stadia S. of Memphis, It 
was in the Memphite Nome, and, therefore, in the 
Heptanomis. It was celebrated for a temple of 
Osiris, and received its name from a sacred enclo- 
sure composed of the Acanthus. (Strab. p. 809; 
Died. i. 97; Steph. B. s. 0.; Ptol. iv. 5.§ 55, who 
calls the town "Anar@ay T1dAis.) 

ACARNA'NIA (‘Axapvavia : 'Axapydy, -avos, 
Acarnan, -iinis), the most westerly province of 
Greece, was bounded on the N. by the Ambracian 
gulf, onthe NE. by Amphilochia, on the W. and SW. 
by the Ionian sea, and on the E. by Aetolia. It 
contained about 1571 square miles. Under the Ro- 
mans, or probably a little earlier, the river Achelous 
formed the boundary between Acarnania and Aetolia ; 
bat in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the terri- 
tory of Oeniadae, which was one of the Acarnanian 
towns, extended E. of this river. The interior of 
Acarnania is covered with forests and mountains of 
ho great elevation, to which some modern writers 
erroneously give the name of Crania. [Cranta.] 
Between these mountains there are several lakes, 
and many fertile vallies. The chief river of the 
country is the Achelous, which in the lower part of 
tts course flows through a vast plain of t na- 
tural fertility, called after itself the Paracheloitis. 
This plain is at present covered with marshes, and 
the greater part of it appears to have been formed 
by the alluvial depositions of the Achelous. Owing 
to this cireumstar:ce, and to the river having fre- 
quently altered its channel, the southern part of the 
comet of Acarnania has undergone numerous changes. 
The chief affluent of the Achelous in Acarnania is 
the Anapus (“Avawos), which flowed into the main 
stream 80 stadia S. of Stratus. There are several 
Prenentories on the coast, but of these only two are 
‘cially named, the promontory of Acrium, and 
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that of Crithote (Kp:@wrh), on the W. coast, form- 
ing one side of the small bay, on which the town of 
Astacus stood. Of the inland lakes, the only one 
mentioned by name is that of Melite (MeAitn: Tri- 
kardho), 30 stadia long and 20 broad, N. of the 
mouth of the Achelons, in the territory of the Oeni- 
adae. There was a lagoon, or salt lake, between 
Leucas and the Ambracian gulf, to which Strabo 
(p. 459) gives the name of Myrtuntium (Mup- 
tovvriov), Although the soil of Acarnania was 
fertile, it was not much cultivated by the inha- 
bitants. The products of the country are rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers. Pliny speaks of 
iron mines (xxxvi. 19. s. 30), and also of a pearl- 
fishery off Actium (ix. 56). A modern traveller 
states that the rocks in Acarnania indicate, in many 
places, the presence of copper, and he was also 
informed, on good authority, that the mountains 
produce coal and sulphur in abundance. (Journal 
of the phical Society, vol. iii. p.79.) The 
chief wealth of the inhabitants consisted in their 
herds and flocks, which pastured in the rich mea- 
dows in the lower part of the Achelous. There 
were numerous islands off the western coast of Acar- 
nania, Of these the most important were the 
Ecninapes, extending from the mouth of the 
Achelous along the shore to the N.; the TaPpHIAE 
INsULAE, lying between Leucas and Acarnania, and 
Levcas itself, which originally formed part of the 
mainland of Acarnania, but was afterwards sepa- 
rated from the latter by a canal. ( ing Acar- 
nania in general see Strab. p. 459, seq.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 488, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise durch Griechenland, vol. i. p. 158, seq.) 

Amphilochia, which is sometimes reckoned a part 
of Acarnania, is spoken of in a separate article. 
[ AmpHiLocata. } 

The name of Acarnania appears to have been 
unknown in the earliest times. Homer only calls 
the country opposite Ithaca and Cephallenia, under 
the general name of Epeirus (fpreipos), or the main- 
land (Strab. p. 451, sub fin.), although he frequently 
mentions the Aetolians.* 

The country is said to have been originally in- 
habited by the Taphii, or Teleboae, the Leleges, 
and the Curetes. The Taphii, or Teleboae were 
chiefly found in the islands off the western coast 
of Acarnania, where they maintained themselves 
by piracy. [Tetesoar.] The Leleges were more 
widely disseminated, and were also in possession at 
one period of Aetolia, Locris, and other parts of 
Greece. [LELEGES.] The Curetes are said to have 
come from Aetolia, and to have settled in Acarnania, 
after they had been expelled from the former country 
by Aetolus and his followers (Strab. p. 465). The 
name of Acarnania is derived from Acarnan, the son 
of Alcmaeon, who is said to have settled at the mouth 
of the Achelous. (Thue. ii. 102.) If this tra~ 
dition is of any value, it would intimate that an 
Argive colony settled on the coast of Acarnania at 
an early period. In the middle of the 7th century 





* In the year p. c. 239, the Acarnanians, in the 
embassy which they sent to Rome to solicit assist- 
ance, pleaded that they had taken no part in the 
expedition against Troy, the ancestor of Rome, being 
the first time probably, as Thirlwall remarks, that 
they had ever boasted of the omission of their name 
from the Homeric catalogue. (Justin, xxviii. 1; 
Strab. p. 462; Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. 
pp. 119, 120.) 
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B. c., the Corinthians founded Leucas, Anactorium, | The Acarnanians were of 


Sollium, and other towns on the coast. (Strab. 
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service in maintain- 
Fenda. aprons fi altar iced enters soe 


p- 452.) The original inhabitants of the country | Greece, and they distinguished themselves particu- 
were driven more into the interior; they never made | larly in B. c. 426, igre b annie ape topo 


much in the arts of civilised life; 
even at the time of the Peloponnesian war, they 
were a rude and barbarous people, engaged in con- 
tinual wars with their neighbours, and living by 
robbery and piracy. (Thuc.i. 5.) The Acar- 
nanians, however, were Greeks, and as such were 
allowed to contend in the great Pan-Hellenic games, 
although they were closely connected with their 
neighbours, the Agraeans and Amphilochians on 
the gulf of Ambracia, who were barbarian or non- 
Hellenic nations. Like other rude mountaineers, 
the Acarnanians are for their fidelity and 
courage. They formed good light-armed troops, 
and were excellent slingers. They lived, for the 
most part di in villages, retiring, when at- 
tacked, to the mountains. They were united, how- 
ever, in a political League, of which Aristotle wrote 
an account in a work now lost. (‘Awapydyey IloAi- 
tesa, Strab. p. 321.) Thucydides mentions a hill, 
named Olpae, near the Amphilochian Argos, which 
the Acarnanians had fortified as a place of judicial 
meeting for the settlement of disputes. (Thuc. iii. 
105.) The meetings of the League were usually 
held at Stratus, which was the chief town in Acar- 
nania (Xen. Hell. iv. 6. § 4; comp. Thue. ii. 80); 
but, in the time of the Romans, the meetings took 
place either at Thyrium, or at Leucas, the latter of 
which places became, at that time, the chief city in 
Acarnania (Liv. xxxiii. 16,17; Polyb. xxviii. 5.) 
At an early period, when part of Amphilochia be- 
longed to the Acarnanians, they used to hold a public 
judicial congress at Olpae, a fortified hill about 3 
miles from Argos Amphilochicum, Of the constitu- 
tion of their League we have scarcely any par- 
ticulars, We learn from an inscription found at 
Funta, the site of ancient Actium, that there was 
a Council and a general assembly of the people, by 
which decrees were passed. (“Ed5ofe 1g BovAg wal 
79% kowg tev 'Axapydywy). At the head of the 
League there was a Strategus (Zrpariyds) or 
General; and the Council had a Secretary (ypaupa- 
Tews), who appears to have been a person of import- 
ance, as in the Achaean and <Aetolian Leagues. 
The chief priest (iepawdAos) of the temple of 
Apollo at Actium seems to have been a person 
high rank; and either his name or that of the Stra- 
tegus was employed for official dates, like that of the 
first Archon at Athens. (Bickh, Corpus Inacript. 
No. 1793.) 

The history of the Acarnanians begins in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war. Their hatred against 
the Corinthian settlers, who had deprived them of 
all their best ports, natarally led them to side with 
the Athenians; but the immediate cause of their 
alliance with the latter arose from the expulsion of 
the Amphilochians from the town of Argos Amphi- 
lochicum by the Corinthian settlers from Ambracia, 
about B.c. 432. The Acarnanians espoused the 
cause of the expelled Amphilochians, and in order to 
obtain the restoration of the latter, they applied for 
assistance to Athens. The Athenians accordingly 
sent an expedition under Phormio, who took Argos, 
expelled the Ambraciots, and restored the town to 
the Amphilochians and Acarnanians. An alliance 
was now formally concluded between the Acarna- 
nians and Athenians. The only towns of Acarnania 
which did not join it were Ocniadae and Astacus. 


of | On the Ambracian gulf, from E. to W.: 


and under the command of Demosthenes over the Pelo- 


and Ambraciots at Olpae. (Thue. iii. 

105, seq.) At the conclusion of this carnpaign they 
concluded a peace with the Ambraciots, although 
they still continued allies of Athens (Thue. iii. 114.) 
In B.c. 391 we find the Acarnanians engaged in 
war with the Achaeans, who had taken possession 
of Calydon in Aetolia ; and as the latter were hard 
riage: Grad mega ep. osg Ag ze for aid to 

the Lacedaemonians, who sent an army into Acar- 
nania, commanded by Agesilaus, The latter ravaged 
the country, but his expedition was not attended 
with any lasting consequences (Xen. //ell. iv. 6). 
After the time of Alexander the Great the Aetolians 
conquered most of the towns in the west of Acar- 
nania; and the Acarnanians in consequence united 
themselves closely to the Macedonian kings, to whom 
they remained faithful in their various vicissitudes 
of fortune. They refused to desert the cause of 
Philip in his war with the Romans, and it was not 
till after the capture of Leucas, their principal town, 
and the defeat of Philip at Cynoscephalae that they 
submitted to the Romans, (Liv. xxxiii. 16—17.) 
When Antiochus ITI. king of Syria, invaded Greece, 
B.C. 191, the Acarnanians were persuaded by their 
countryman Mnasilochus to espouse his cause; bat 
on the expulsion of Antiochus from Greece, they 
came again under the supremacy of Rome. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 11—12.) In the settlement of the affairs of 
Greece by Aemilius Paulus and the Roman commais- 
sioners after the defeat of Perseus (n.c. 168), 
Leucas was separated from Acarnania, but no other 
change was made in the country. (Liv. xlv. 31.) 
When Greece was reduced to the form of a Rotman 
province, it is doubtful whether Acarnania was an- 
nexed to the province of Achaia or of Epeirus, bat 
it is mentioned at a later time as part of Epeirus. 
[Acuata, No. 3.] The inhabitants of several of 
its towns were removed by Augustus to Ni i 
which he founded after the battle of Actium 
copois}; and in the time of this emperor the 
country is described by Strabo as utterly worn out 
and exhausted, (Strab. p. 460.) 

The following is a list of the towns of Acarnania. 
LIMNAKA, 
Echinus (‘Exivos, Steph. B. a. ¢.; Plin. iv. 2; Ai 
Vasili), Heracleia (Plin. iv. 2; Vonitsa), ANacto- 
rium, Actium. On or near the west of the 
Ionian sea, from N. to 8.: Tayrium, PaLarnts, 
Avyzia, Soutuium, Astacus, OextaAparg. In the 
interior from S. to N.: Old Ocenia [Uexta- 
pag], Cornonta, Merroro.is, Strates, Rhyn- 
chus (‘Piyxes), near Stratus, of uncertain site 
(Pol. ap. Ath. iii, p. 95, d.); Paytia or Puor- 
TEIAE, Mepron. The Roman Itineraries mention 
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ACCL 


ealy one read in Acarnania, which led from Actium 
along the coast to Calydon in Aetolia. 

ACCI (“Axxs: Guadiz el viejo, between Granada 
and Baeza), a considerable inland city of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the borders of Baetica; under the 
Romans a colony, with the Jus Latinum, under the 
full name of Colonia Julia Gemella Accitana. Its 
coins are numerous, bearing the heads of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Germanicus, Drusus, and Caligula, and 
the ensigns of the legions iii. and vi., from which it 
was colonised by Julius or Augustus, and from 
which it derived the name of Gemella (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 402, 404; Phin. iii. 3. 8. 4; Inscr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 271; Eckhel, vol. i pp. 34—35; Rasche, s. v.) 
According to Macrobius (Sat. i. 19), Mars was wor- 
shipped here with his head surrounded with the 
ran's mays, under the name of Netos, Such an 
emblem is seen on the coins. [P.8.] 

ACCUA, a small town of Apulia, mentioned 
only by Livy (xxiv, 20) as one of the places recovered 
by Q Fabius from the Carthaginians in the fifth 
year of the Second Punic War, B.c, 214. It ap- 
pears from this passage to have been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Luceria, but its exact site is 
unknown. [E. H. B.] 

ACE (‘Awn: Eth.’Axaios), the Accno (“Axxw) 
of the Old Testament (Judg. i. 31), the Akka of the 
Arabs, a celebrated town and harbour on the shores 
of Phoenicia, in lat, 32° 54’, long. 35° 6’ E. It is 
situated on the point of a small promontory, the 
northern extremity of a circular bay, of which the 
opposite or southern horn is formed by one of the 
ndges of Mount Carmel. During the period that 
Pwlemy Soter was in possession of Coele-Syria, it 
reetived the name of Protemais (IroAepals: Eth. 
Nrokeuatrys, Mrovcuaeds), by which it was Jong 
distinguished. In the reign of the emperor Claudius 
it became 3 Roman colony, and was styled CoLonia 
Clavon Cagsanis ProLeMAls, or simply COLONIA 
Protemais; bat from the time when it was occupied 
by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, it has been 
generally known all over Christendom as St Jean 
d Acre, of simply Acre. 

The advantages offered by the position of Acre 
were recognised from an early period by those who 
desired to keep the command of the Syrian coast, 
but it did not rise to eminence until after the decay 
af Tyr and Sidon. When Strabo wrote (p. 758), it 
was already a great city; and although it has under- 
gme many vicissitudes, it has always maintained 
® certain degree of importance. It originally be- 
baged to the Phoenicians, and, though nominally 
included within the territory of the tribe of Asher, 
as never conquered by the Israelites. It afterwards 
pawed into the hands of the Babylonians, and from 
them to the Persians. According to the first dis- 
tibation of the dominions of Alexander it was 
asigned to Ptolemy Soter, but subsequently fell 
under the Seleucidae, and after changing hands re- 
peatedly eventually fell under the dominion of Rome. 
It is said at present to contain from 15,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. [W. R.] 

ACELUM (Asolo), a town of the interior of 
Venetia, sitmated near the foot of the Alps, about 
18 miles NW. of Treviso. (Plin. iii. 19.8. 23; Ptol. 
i. 1. § 30.) The name is written “Axedov in our 
editions of Ptolemy, but the correctness of the form 
Acelam given by Pliny is confirmed by that of the 
uexiern town. We learn from Paulus Diaconus (iii. 
25, where it is corruptly written Actlium), that it 
was a bishop's see in the Gth century. [E. H. B.] 
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ACERRAE (‘Axéppau: Acerranus). 1. A city in 
the interior of Campania, about 8 miles NE. of 
Naples, still called Acerra. It first appears in his- 
tory as an independent city during the great war of 
the Campanians and Latins against Rome; shortly 
after the conclusion of which, in p.c. 332, the Acer- 
rani, in common with several other Campanian cities, 
obtained the Roman “ civitas,” but without the right 
of suffrage. ‘The period at which this latter privi- 
lege was granted them is not mentioned, but it is 
certain that they ultimately obtained the full rights 
of Roman citizens. (Liv. viii. 17; Festus, s. v. 
Municipium, Municeps, and Praefectura, pp. 127, 
142, 233, ed. Miiller.) In the second Punic war 
it was faithful to the Roman alliance, on which ac- 
count it was besieged by Hannibal in n. c. 216, and 
being abandoned by the inhabitants in despair, was 
plundered and burnt. But after the expulsion of 
Hannibal from Campania, the Acerrani, with the 
consent of the Roman senate, returned to and rebuilt 
their city, B.c. 210. (Liv, xxiii. 17, xxvii. 3.) 

During the Social War it was besieged by the 
Samnite general, C. Papius, but offered so vigorous 
a resistance that he was unable to reduce it. (Ap- 
pian. B. C.i.42,45.) Virgil praises the fertility of 
its territory, but the town itself had suffered so much 
from the frequent inundations of the river Clanius, 
on which it was situated, that it was in his time al- 
most deserted. (Virg. Georg. ii, 225; and Servius 
ad loc.; Sil, Ital. viii, 537; Vib. Seq. p. 21.) It 
subsequently received a colony under Augustus (Lib. 
Colon. p. 229), and Strabo speaks of it in conjunc- 
tion with Nola and Nuceria, apparently as a place of 
some consequence. It does not seem, however, to 
have retained its colonial rank, but is mentioned by 
Pliny as an ordinary municipal town. (Strab. v. 
pp- 247, 249; Plin. iii, 5. s. 9; Orel]. Jnser. no. 
3716.) The modern town of Acerra retains the 
site as well as the name of the ancient one, but it 
does not appear that any vestiges of antiquity, except 
a few inscriptions, remain there. (Lupuli, /ter Venu- 
sin. p. 1O—12.) The coins with an Oscan legend 
which were referred by Eckhel and earlier numisma- 
tists to Acerrae, belong properly to ATELLA. (Mil- 
lingen, Numismatique de [ Ancienne Italie, p. 190; 
Friedliinder, Oskischen Munzen, p. 15.) 

2. A city of Cisalpine Gaul, in the territory of 
the Insubres. Polybius describes it merely as situ- 
ated between the Alps and the Po; and his words 
are copied by Stephanus of Byzantium: but Strabo 
tells us that it was near Cremona: and the Tabula 
places it on the road from that city to Laus Pompeia 
(Lodi Vecchio), at a distance of 22 Roman miles 
from the latter place, and 13 from Cremona. These 
distances coincide with the position of Gherra or 
Gera, a village, or rather suburb af Pizzighettone, 
on the right bank of the river Adda. It appears to 
have been a place of considerable strength and im- 
portance (probably as commanding the passage of the 
Adda) even before the Roman conquest; and in B.c. 
222, held out for a considerable time against the 
consuls Marcellus and Scipio, but was compelled to 
surrender after the battle of Clastidium. (Pol. ii. 34; 
Plat. Marc. 6; Zonar, viii. 20; Strab. v. p. 247 ; 
Steph. B.s.v.; Tab. Peut.; Claver. Ital. p. 244.) 

3. A third town of the name, distinguished by the 
epithet of VATRLAK, is mentioned by Pliny (ii. 14. 
8.19) as having been situated in Umbria, but it was 
already destroyed in his time, and all clue to its 
sition is lost. [E. H. B. 

ACES ("Arys), a river of Asia, flowing through 
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a plain surrounded by mountains, respecting which 
a story is told by Herodotus (iii. 117). Geographers 
are not agreed as to the locality. It seems to be 
somewhere in Central Asia, E. of the Caspian, It 
is pretty clear, at all events, that the Aces of He- 
rodotus is not the Indian river Acesines. [P. 8.] 

ACESINES (‘Aceolons), a river of Sicily, which 
flows, into the sea to the south of Tauromenium, 
Its name occurs only in Thucydides (iv, 25) on 
occasion of the attack made on Naxos by the Mes- 
senians in b.c. 425: but it is evidently the same 
river which is called by Pliny (iii. 8) Asoves, and 
by Vibius Sequester (p.4) Astnivs. Both these 
writers place it in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tauromenium, and it can be no other than the river 
now called by the Arabic name of Cantara, a con- 
siderable stream, which, after following throughout 
its course the northern boundary of Aetna, dis- 
charges itself into the sea immediately to the S. of 
Capo Schizd, the site of the ancient Naxos. The 
Onosatas of Appian (#8. C. y. 109) is probably 
only another name for the same river. Cluverius 
appears to be mistaken in regarding the Fiume 
Freddo as the Acesines : it is a very small stream, 
while the Cantara is one of the largest rivers in 
Sicily, and could hardiy have been omitted by 
Pliny. (Claver., Sicil, p.93; Mannert, vol. ix. pt. 
ii. p. 284.) [E. H. B.] 

ACESINES (Axeolyns: Chenab: Dionysius 
Periegetes, v. 1138, makes the # long, if any choose 
to consider this an authority), the chief of the 
five great tributaries of the Indus, which give the 
name of Panjab (i. e. Five Waters) to the great 
plain of NW. India. These rivers are described, 
in their connection with cach other, under [xp1a. 
The Acesines was the second of them, reckoning 
from the W., and, after receiving the waters of all 
the rest, retained its name to its junction with the 
Indas, in lat. 28° 55° N., long. 70° 28’ E. Its 
Sanscrit name was Chandrabhaga, which would 
have been Hellenized into Zardpogaryos, a word so 
like to "AvB3popdryos, or 'AAcEarBpoparyos, that the 
followers of Alexander changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen, the more so perhaps on account of the 
disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet at the 
turbulent junction of the river with the Hydaspes 
(Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 456: 
for other references see Ixpta.) {P. 8] 

ACESTA. [Srogsta.] 

ACHAEI (‘Ayai/), one of the four races int | 
which the Hellenes are usually divided. In the | 
heroic age they are found in that part of Thessaly 
in which Phthia and Hellas were situated, and also 
in the eastern part of Peloponnesus, more especially 


in Argos and Sparta. Argos was frequently called | 


the Achaecan Argos (“Apyos ‘Ayauxdy, Hom, /1. 
ix. 141) to distinguish it from the Pelasgian 
Argos in Thessaly; but Sparta is generally men- 
tioned as the head-quarters of the Achsean race 
in Peloponnesus, Thessaly and Peloponnesus were 
thus the two chief abodes of this people; but 
there were various traditions respecting their origin, 
and a difference of opinion existed among the an- 
cients, whether the Thessalian or the Peloponnesian 
Achaeans were the more ancient. They were 
usually represented as descendants of Achacus, the 
son of Xuthus aud Creusa, and consequently the 
brother of Jon and grandson of Hellen. 
(vii. 1) related that Achacus went back to Thessaly, 


and recovered the dominions of which his father, 


Pausanins | 
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explain the existence of the Achaeans in Pelopm- 
nesus, he adds that Archander and Architeles, the 
sons of Achaeus, came back from Phthiotis to Argus, 
married the two daughters of Danaus, and acquired 
such influence at Argos and Sparta, that they called 
the people Achaeans after their father Achaeus. 
On the other hand, Strabo in one passage says (p. 
383), that Achaeus having fled from Attica, where 
his father Xuthus had settled, settled in Lace- 
daemon and gave to the inhabitants the nare of 
Achaeans. In another passage, however, he relates 
(p. 365), that Pelops brought with him into Pelo- 
ponnesus the Phthiotan Achaeans, who settled in 
Laconia. It would be unprofitable to pursue far- 
ther the variations in the legends; but we may 
safely believe that the Achaeans in Thessaly were 
more ancient than those in Peloponnesus, since all 
tradition points to Thessaly as the cradle of the 
Hellenic race. There is a totally different account, 
which represents the Achaeans as of Pelasgic origin. 
It is preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 17), 
who relates that Achaeus, Phthios, and Pelasgus 
were sons of Poseidon and Larissa; and that they 
migrated from Peloponnesus to Thessaly, where 
they divided the country into three parts, called 
after them Achaia, Phthictis and Pelasyictisa. A 
modern writer is disposed to accept this traditian so 
far, as to assign a Pelasgic origin to the Achaeans, 
though he regards the Phthiotan Achacans as more 
ancient than their brethren in the Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 109, seq.) 
The only fact known in the earliest history of the 
people, which we can admit with certainty, is their 
existence as the predominant race in the south of 
Thessaly, and on the eastern side of Peloponnesus. 
They are represented by Homer as a brave and 
warlike people, and so distinguished were they that 
he usually calls the Greeks in general Achaeans or 
Panachacans (Mavayaiol, Jt. ii. 404, vii. 73, &e.). 
In the same manner Pelopounesus, and  sume- 
times the whole of Greece, is called by the poet the 
Achaean land. (‘Ayads aia, Hom. JZ i. 254, 
Od, xiii. 249.) On the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, 80 years after the Trojan war, the 
Achaeans were driven out of Argos and Lacunia, 
and those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of a conquered people. Most of the ex- 
pelled Achaeans, led by Tisamenus, the son of 
Brseter proceeded to the land on the northern coast 
of Peloponnesus, which was called simply Aegialus 
| (AiyiaAds) or the “ Coast,” and was inhabited by 
lonians. The latter were defeated by the Achaeans 
and crossed over to Attica and Asia Minor, leaving 
their country to their conquerors, from whom it was 
henceforth called Achaia. (Strab. p. 383; Pans. 
vii. 1; Pol ii. 41; comp. Herod. i. 145.) The 
further histery of the Achaeans is given under 
Acuata. The Achacans founded several colonies, 
of which the most celebrated were Croton and 
Sybaris. [Croron; Syparts. } 

ACHA'IA (‘Ayatfa, lon. "Ayan: Eth. "Ayasds, 
Achaeus, Achivus, fem. and adj. 'Axads, Achiias, 
Achiis: Adj. 'Ayaixés, Achiicus, AchAins). 1, 
A district in the S. of Thessaly, in which Phthia 
and Hellas were situated, It appears to have been 
the original abode of the Achacans, who were hence 
called Phthiotan Achaeans (‘A ya:ol oj @@urras) to 
distinguish them from the Achaeans in the Pele 
ponnesus. [For details see Acnat.] It was 
trom this part of Thessaly that Achilles came, and 


Xuthus, had been deprived; and then, in order to | Homer says that the subjects of this heru werv 
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called Myrmidons, and Hellenes, and Achaeans. 
(/L ii. 684.) This district continued to retain the 
nane of Achaia in the time of Herodotus (vii. 173, 
197), and the inhabitants of Phthia were called 
Phthiotan Achseans till a still later period. (Thuc. 
viii. 3.) An account of this part of Thessaly is 
given under THTESSALLA. 

2 Originally called ArGiALus or AEGIALEIA 
(Aipadds, AtdAea, Hom. Jl. ii. 575; Paus. vii. 
1.§ 1; Strab. p. 383), that is, “the Coast,” a 
province in the N. of Peloponnesus, extended along 
the Corinthian gulf from the river Larissus, a little 
S. of the promontory Araxus, which separated it 
from Elis, to the river Sythas, which separated it 
from Sicyonia. On the S. it was bordered by Ar- 
cadia, and on the SW. by Elis. Its greatest length 
along the coast is about 65 English miles: its 
bradth from about 12 to 20 miles. Its area was 
protably about 650 square miles. Achaia is thus 
aly a narrow slip of country, lying upon the slope 
of the northern range of Arcadia, through which 
are deep and narrow gorges, by which alone Achaia 
ean be invaded from the south. From this moun- 
tain range descend numerous ridges running down 
into the sea, or separated from it by narrow levels. 
The plains on the coast at the foot of these moun- 
tains and the vallies between them are generally 
very fertile. At the present day cultivation ends 
with the plain of Patra, and the whole of the west- 
emu part of Achaia is forest or pasture. The plains 
are drained by numerous streams; but in consequence 
of the proximity of the mountains to the sea the 
coarse of these torrents is necessarily short, and 
metof them are dry in summer. The coast is 
generally low, and deficient in good harbours. 
Colonel Leake remarks, that the level along the 
cust of Achaia “ appears to have been furmed in the 
course of ages by the soil deposited by the torrents 
which descend from the lofty mountains that rise 
immediately at the back of the plains, Wherever 
the rivers are largest, the plains are most extensive, 
and each river has its correspondent promontory 
roportioned in like manner to its volume. These 
pranentories are in general nearly opposite to the 
eemings at which the rivers emerge froin the 
twuntains.” ( Peloponnesiaca, p. 390.) 

The highest mountain in Achaia is situated be- 
bind Patrae; it is called Mons PaNacuatcus 
by Polybins, and is, perhaps, the same as the Scio- 
ésa of Pliny (7d Mavayaixdy dpos, Pol. v. 30 ; 
Pin. iv.6: Voidhia). It is 6322 English feet in 
heicht. (Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. ii. p. 138, 
P iaca, p. 204.) There are three conspi- 
twas promontories on the coast. 1. DrEraANum 
(Apéravev: C. Dhrepano), the most northerly 
point in Peloponnesus, is confounded by Strabo with 
the neighbouring promontory of Rhium, but it is 
the low sandy point 4 miles eastward of the latter. 
Its uame is connected by Pausanias with the sickle 
of Cronus; but we know that this name was often 
applied by the ancients to low sandy promontories, 
which assume the form of a 8péravor, or sickle. 
(Strab. p. 335; Paus, vii. 23. §.4; Leake, Morea, 
vol. Gi. p. 415.) 2. Rares (Plow: Castle of the 
Moren), 4 miles westward of Drepanum, as men- 
tumed above, is opposite the promontory of ANTIR- 
EHIUM, sometimes also called Rhium (‘Avtippior: 
Castle of Rumili), on the borders of Aetolia and 
Lecris. In order to distinguish them irom each 
other the former was called 7d "Axaixdy, and the 
litter 1b MoAuxpixéy, from its vicinity to the town 
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ot Molycreium. These two promontories formed 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. The breadth 
of the strait is stated both by Dodwell and Leake 
to be about a mile and a half; but the ancient 
writers make the distance less. ‘Thucydides makes 
it 7 stadia, Strabo 5 stadia, and Pliny nearly a 
Roman mile. On the promontory of Rhiam there 
was a temple of Poseidon. (Thuc. ii. 86; Strab. 
pp. 335, 336; Plin. iv. 6; Steph. B. a. 7.; Dod- 
wel], Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 126; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii, p. 147.) 3. Anaxus (“Apagos: Kalogria), 
W. of Dyme, formerly the boundary between Achaia 
and Elis, but the confines were afterwards extended 
to the river Larissus. (Pol. iv. 65; Strab. pp. 335, 
336; Paus. vi. 26. § 10.) 
The following is a list of the rivers of Achaia 
from E. to W. Of these the only two of any im- 
portance are the Crathis (No. 3) and the Peirus 
(No. 14). 1. Syrmas, or Sys (200as, Svs), form- 
ing the boundary between Achaia and Sicyonia. 
We may infer that this river was at no great dis- 
tance from Sicyon, from the statement of Pausanias, 
that at the festival of Apollo there was a procession 
of children from Sicyon to the Sythas, and back 
again to the city. (Paus. ii. 7. § 8, ii. 12. § 2, 
vii. 27. § 12; Ptol. iii, 16. § 4; comp. Leake, 
Morea, vol. iii. p, 383, Peloponnesiaca, p. 403.) 
2. Crivs (Kpiés), rising in the mountains above 
Pellene, and flowing into the sea a little W. of 
Aegeira. (Paus. vii. 27. § 11.) 3. Cratnis 
(Kpaéis: Akrata), rising in a mountain of the same 
name in Arcadia, and falling into the sea near 
Aegae. It is described as déyvaos, to distinguish 
it from the other streams in Achaia, which were 
mostly dry in summer, as stated above. The Styx, 
which rises in the Arcadian mountain cf Aroania, 
is a tributary of the Crathis. (Herod. i, 145; Cal- 
lim. ta Jov. 26; Strab. p. 386; Paus. vii. 25. 
§ 11, viii. 15. §§ 8, 9, viii. 18. § 4; Leake, Morea, 
vol. iii. pp. 394, 407.) 4. Buraicus (worauds 
Bovpatxéds: river of Kalavryta, or river of Bura), 
rising in Arcadia, and falling into the sea E. of 
Bure. It appears from Strabo that its proper name 
was Erasinus. (Paus. vii. 25. § 10; Strab. p. 371; 
Leake, l. c.) 5. Cenynires (Kepuvirns: Bok- 
husia), flowing from the mountain Ceryneia, in 
Arcadia, and falling into the sea probably E. of 
Helice. (Paus. vii. 25. § 5; Leake, Lc.) 6. 
Secinvus (XeAwoids: river of Vostitza), flowing into 
the sea between Helice and Aegium. Strabo erro- 
neously describes it as flowing through Aegium. 
(Paus. vii. 24. § 5; Strub. p. 387; Leake, 1. c.) 
7, 8 MrGaniras (Meyavitas) and PHornrx 
(Poimg), both falling into the sea W, of Aegium, 
(Paus. vii. 23. § 5.) 9. Botinarus (BoAwwaios), 
flowing into the sea a little E. of the promontory 
Drepanum, so called from an ancient town Bolina, 
which had disappeared in the time of Pausanias, 
(Paus, vii. 24.§ 4.) 10. Se_emnus (ZéAepvos), 
flowing into the sea between the promontories Dre- 
panum and Rhium, a little E. of Argyra. (Paus. 
vii, 23. § 1.) 11, 12. Cuaraprus (Xdpadpos: 
river of Velvite?) and Memaicuvus (MelAcyos: river 
of Sykena), both falling into the sea between the 
promontory Rhium and Patrae. “(Pans. vil. 22. 
$ 11, vii. 19. § 9, 20. § 1.) 13. Guaceus 
ae : Lefka, or Lafka), falling into the sea, 
a little S. of Patrae. (Paus. vii. 18. § 2; Leake, 
vol. ii, p. 123.) 14. Pemus (Meipos: Kame- 
| nitza), also called Achelous, falling into the sea 
| near Olenus. This river was mentioned by Hesiod 
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under the name of Peirus, as we learn from Strabo, | good reasons for believing that there were more than 


It is described by Leake as wide and deep in the 
latter end of February, although no rain bad fallen 
for some weeks, Into the Peirus flowed the Teu- 
theas (Tev@éas), which in its turn received the 
Caucon. The Peirus flowed past Pharae, where it 
was called Pitrus(Miepos), but the inhabitants of the 
eoast called it by the former name. (Strab. p. 342; 
Herod. i. 145; Paus. vii. 18. § 1, 22. § 1; Leake, 
vol. ii, p. 155.) Strabo in another passage calls it 
Melas (MéAas), but the reading is probably cor- 
rupt. Dionysius Periegetes mentions the Melas along 
with the Crathis among the rivers flowing from Mt. 
Erymanthos. (Strab. p. 386; Dionys. 416.) 15. 
Lautsus (Adpices: Mana), forming the boundary 
between Achaia and Elis, rising in Mt. Scollis, 
and falling into the sea 3) stadia from Dyme, 
(Paus. vii. 17. § 5; Strab. p. 387; Liv. xxvii. 31.) 

The original inhabitants of Achaia are said to 
have been Pelasgians, and were called Aegialeis 
(ArywXeis), or the “ Coast-Men,” from Acgialus, 
the ancient name of the country, thongh some 
writers sought a mythical origin for the name, and 
derived it from Aegialeus, king of Sicyonia, (Herod, 
vii. 94; Paus. vii. 1.) The lonians subsequently 
settled in the country. According to the mythical 
acconnt, lon, the son of Xuthus, crossed over from 
Attica at the head of an army, but concluded an al- 
liance with Selinus, the king of the country, married 
his danghter Helice,and succeeded him on the throne, 
From this time the land was called Ionia, and the in- 
habitants lonians or Aegialian Ionians. The lonians 
remained in possession of the country till the invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, whea the Achaeans, 
who had been driven out of Anges and Lacedaemon by 
the invaders, marched against the lonians in order 
to obtain new homes for themselves in the country 
of the latter Under the command of their king 
Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, they defeated the 
lonians in battle, The latter shut themselves up in 
Helice, where they sustained a sioge for a time, but 
they finally quitted the country and sought refuge 
in Attica. The Acharans thus became masters of 
the conntry, which was henceforth cailed after 
them Achaia. (Hered. i, 145; Pol. ii. 41; Pans, 
vii. 1; Strab. p. 383.) This is the common legend, 
but it should be observed that Homer takes no no- 
tice of Ionians on the northern coast of Pelopon- 
ness; but en the contrary, the catalogue in the 
Diad distinctly includes this territory ander the do- 
minions of Agamemnon. Hence there seems reason 
for questioning the occupation of northern Pelopon- 
pesus by the louians and their expulsion from it by 
Tisamenus; and it is more probable that the histo- 
rical Achaeans in the north part of Peloponnesus are 
a small undisturbed remnant of the Achaean popn- 
lation once distributed through the whole peninsula. 
(Grote, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 17.) 

The lonians are asid to have dwelt in villages, 
amd the cities in the country to have been first built 
by the Achaseans, 
united to form a town ; thus Patrae was formed by 
an union of seven villages, Dyme of eight, and 
Aegiain also of seven or eight. The Achacans pos- 
sessed twelve cities, the territory of each of which 
was divided into seven or eight demi. (Strab. p. 
386.) This number of 12 is said to have been 
borrowed from the Ionians, who were divided into 
12 jarts (4dpea), when they occujied the country, 
and who accordingly refused to allow of more than 
twelve cities in their league. 








Several of these villages were | 


twelve independent cities in Achaia (Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 614), yet the ancient writers al- 
ways recognize only 12, and this seems to have been 
regarded as the established number of the confede- 
ration. These cities continued to be governed by the 
descendants of Tisamenus down to Ogygusa, after 
whose death they abolished the kingly rule and es- 
tablished a democracy. Each of the cities formed a 
separate republic, but were united together by pe- 
ricdical sacrifices and festivals, where they arranged 


‘their disputes and settled their common concerns. 
In the tine of Herodotus (i. 145) the twelve cities 


were Pellene, Aegeira, Aegae, Bura, Helice, Aezium, 
Rhypes, Patreis (ae), Phareis (ae), Olenus, Dyme, 
Tritaceis (Tritaea), This list is copied by Strabo 
(pp. 385, 386); bat it appears from the list in 
Polybius (ii. 41), that Leontiam and Ceryneia were 
afterwards substituted in the place of Rhypes and 
Aegae, which had fallen into decay. Pausanins (vii. 
6. § 1) retains both Rhypes and Aegae, and substi- 
tutes Ceryneia for Patrae; but his authority is of no 
value in opposition to Polybins, The bond of union 
between these cities was very loose, and their connec- 
tion was of a religions rather than of a political 
nature. Thus we find them sometimes acting quite 
independently of one another. Pellene alone joined 
the Lacedaemonians at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, while the rest remained nettral; 
and at a later period of the war Patrae ulone ca- 
poused the Athenian cause. (Thuc. ii. 9, ¥. 52.) 
Their original place of meeting was at Helice, where 
they offered a common sacrifice to Poseidon, the tute - 
lary god of the place; but after this city had been 
swallowed up by the sea in b. c. 373 [Hence }, 
they transferred their meetings to Aegium, where 
they sacrificed to Zeus Homagyrius, or Hotnarius, 
and to the Panachaean Demeter. (TPaus. vii. 24; 
Pol. v. 94.) 

The Achaeans are rarely mentioned during the 
flourishing period of Grecian history. Being equally 
unconnected with the great Jonian and Doric races, 
they kept aloof for the most part from the struggles 
between the Greek states, and appear to have en- 
joyed a state of almost uninterrupted prosperity down 
to the time of Philip. They did not assist the other 
Greeks in repelling the Persians. In ns. c. 454 they 
formed an alliance with the Athenians, but the latter 
were obliged to surrender Achaia in the truce for 
thirty years, which they concluded with Sparta and 
her allies in p.c. 445. (Thuc. i. 111,115.) In 
the course of the Peloponnesian war they joined the 
Lacedaemnonians, though probably very reluctantly. 
(Thue. ii. 9.) They retained, however, a high cha- 
racter among the other Greeks, and were esteemned 
om account of their sincerity and good fuith. So 
highly were they valued, that at an early ago some 
of the powerful Greek colonies in Italy applied for 
their mediation and adopted their institutions, and 
at a later time they were chosen by the Spartans and 
Thebans as arbiters after the battle of Leuctra. 
(Pol. ii. 39.) The first great blow which the 
Achaeans experienced was at the hattle of Chaero- 
neia (Bn. c. 338), when they fought with the Athe- 
nians and Boectians against Philip and lost some of 
their bravest citizens. Eight years afterwards (9, c. 
330) all the Achsean towns, with the exception of 
Pellene, joined the Spartans in the cause of Grecian 
freelom, and shared in the disastrous defeat at Man- 
tinela, in which Agis fell. This severe blow left 
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any assistance to the confederate Greeks in the La- 
mian war after the death of Alexander. (Paus. vii. 
6.) But their independent spirit had awakened the 
jealousy of the Macedonian rulers, and Demetrius, 
Cassander, and Antigonas Gonatas placed garrisons 
in their cities, or held possession of them by means 
of tyrants. Such a state of things at length be- 
came insupportable, and the commotions in Mace- 
donia, which followed the death of Lysimachus (n. c, 
281), afforded them a favourable opportanity for 
throwing off the voke of their oppressors; and the 
Ganlish invasion which shortly followed effectually 
prevented the Macedonians from interfering in the 
affairs of the Peloponnesus. Patrae and Dyme were 
the first two cities which expelled the Macedonians. 
Their example was speedily followed by Tritaca 
and Pharae ; and these four towns now resolved to 
renew the ancient League. The date of this 
erent was B. c. 280. Five years afterwards (B. Cc. 
275) they were joined by Aegium and Bura, and 
the accession of the former city was the more im- 
portant, as it had been the regular place of meeting 
of the earlier League after the destruction of Helice, 
as has been already related. The main principles of 
the constitution of the new League were now fixed, and 
a column was erected inscribed with the names of the 
confederate towns. Almost immediately afterwards 
Ceryneia was added tothe League. There were now 
only three remaining cities of the ancient League, 
which had not joined the new confederation, namely, 
Leontium, Aegeira, and Pellene; for Helice had been 
swallowed up by the sea, and Olenus was soon after- 
wards abandoned by its inhabitants, The three cities 
mentioned above soon afterwards united themselves 
to the League, which thus consisted of ten cities. 
(Pol. ii. 41; Strab. p. 384; Paus. vii. 18. § 1.) 
The Achaean League thus renewed eventually 
became the most powerful political body in Greece ; 
and it happened by a strange coincidence that the 
pewple, who had enjoyed the greatest celebrity in the 
heroic age, bat who had almost disappeared from 
history for several centuries, again became the 
greatest among the Greek states in the last days 
ef the nation’s independence. An account of the 
constitution of this League is given in the Dictionary 
of Antiquities (art. Achaicum Foedus), and it is 
therefore only necessary to give here a brief re- 
capitulation of its fundamental laws. The great 
ehject of the new League was to effect a much 
closer political union than had existed in the former 
ene. No city was allowed to mako peace or war or 
tw treat with uny foreign power apart from the entire 
nation, although each was allowed the undisturbed 
control of its internal affairs. This sovereign power 
resided in the federal assembly (avvo8os, éxxAnala, 
aveé3piov) which was held twice a year originally 
at Aegium, afterwards at Corinth or other places, 
theugh extraordinary meetings might be convened 
by the officers of the League either at Aegium or 
elsewhere. At all these meetings, every Achacan, 
who had attained the age of 30, was allowed to 
speak ; but questions were not decided by an ab- 
estate majority of the citizens, bat by a majority of 
the cities, which were members of the League. In 
addition to the general assembly there was a Council 
(Bovah), which previously decided upon the ques- 
tiens that were to be submitted to the assembly. 
The principal officers of the League were: 1. The 
Stratequa or general (Zrparmyds), whose duties were 
partly military and partly civil, and who was the 
acknowledged head of the confederacy, For the 
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| first 25 years there were two Strategi; but at the 
end of that time (n.c. 255) only one was appointed. 
Marcus of Ceryneia was the first who held the sole 
office. (Pol. ii. 43; Strab. p. 385.) It was 
bably at this time that an Hipparchus (irxapyos) 
or commander of the cavalry was then first appointed 
in place of the Strategus, whose office had been 
abolished. We also read of an Under-Strategus 
(iwoorpariyds), but we have no account of the 
extent of his powers or of the relation in which he 


| stood to the chief Strategus. 2. A Secretary of 


| State(ypapparevs). 3. Ten Demiurgi (8nusovpyol), 
who formed a kind of permanent committee, and 
who probably represented at first the 10 Achaean 
cities, of which the League consisted. The num- 
ber of the Demiurgi, however, was not increased, 
when new cities were subsequently added to the 
League. All these officers were elected for one 
year at the spring meeting of the assembly, and the 
Strategus was not eligible for re-election till a year 
had elapsed after the expiration of his office. If the 
Strategus died under the period of his office, his 
place was filled up by his predecessor, until the 
time for the new elections arrived. 

It remains to give a brief sketch of the history of 
the League. At the time of its revival its numbers 
were so inconsiderable, that the collective population 
of the confederate states was scarcely equal to the 
inhabitants of a single city according to Plutarch. 
(Arat.9) Its greatness may be traced to its con- 
nection with Aratns. Up to this time the League 
was confined to the Achaean cities, and the idea 
does not seem to have been entertained of incor- 
porating foreign cities with it. But when Aratus 
had delivered his native city Sicyon from its tyrant, 
and had persuaded his fellow-citizens to unite them- 
selves to the League (B.c. 251), a new impulse 
was given to the latter. Aratus, although only 20 
years of age, became the soul of the League. The 
great object of his policy was to liberate the Pelo- 
ponnesian cities from their tyrants, who were all 
more or less dependent upon Macedonia, and to 
incorporate them with the League; and under his 
able management the confederacy constantly re- 
ceived fresh accessions. Antigonus Gonatas, king 
of Macedonia, and his successor Demetrius I., used 
every effort to crush the growing power of the 
Achaeans, and they were supported in their efforts 
by the Aetolians, who were equally jealous of the 
confederacy. Aratus however triumphed over their 
opposition, and for many years the League enjoyed 
an uninterrupted succession of prosperity. In B. c. 
243 Aratus surprised Corinth, expelled the tyrant, 
and united this important city to the League. The 
neighbouring cities of Megara, Troezen, and Epi- 
daurus followed the example thus set them, and 
joined the League in the course of the same year. 
A few years afterwards, probably in gn. c.239, Mega- 
Jopolis also becarne a member of the League; and 
in B.C. 236 it received the accession of the powerful 
city of Argos. It now seemed to Aratus that the 
time had arrived when the whole of Peloponnesus 
might be annexed to the League, but he experienced 
a far more formidable opposition from Sparta than he 
had anticipated. Cleomenes LII., who had lately as- 
cended the Spartan throne, was a man of energy; and 
his military abilities proved to be far superior to those 
of Aratus. Neither he nor the Spartan government 
was disposed to place themselves on a level with the 
Achaean towns; and accordingly when Aratns at- 
tempted to obtain possession of Orchomenus, Tegea, 
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and Mantineia, which had joined the Aetolian League | n.c. 188 by razing the fortifications of the city and 
and had been ceded by the latter to the Spartans, | abolishing the laws of Lycurgus, their conduct was 
war broke out between Sparta and the Achaean severely censured by the senate; and every succeed- 
League, 8.c. 227. In this war, called by Polybins | ing transaction between the League and the senate 
the Cleomenic war, the Achseans were defeated in | showed still more clearly the subject condition of the 
several battles and lost some important places; and | Achaeans. The Romans, however, still acknow- 
so unsuccessful had they been, that they at length | ledged in name the independence of the Achaeans ; 
resolved to form a coalition or alliance with Sparta, and the more patriotic part of the nation continued 
acknowledging Cleomenes as their chief. Aratus | to offer a constitutional resistance to all the Roman 





was unable to brook this humiliation, and in an evil | 

hour applied to Antigonus Doson for help, thus | 

undoing the great work of his life, and making the | 
Achaean cities again dependent upon Macedonia, | 
Antigoons willingly promised his assistance; and 
the negotiations with Clemenes were broken off, B.c. 
224. The war was brought to an end by the defeat 
of Cleomenes by Antigonus at the decisive battle of 
Sellasia, B.c. 221. Cleomenes immediately left the 
country and sailed away to Egypt. Antigonus thus 
became master of Sparta; bat he did not annex it 
to the Achaean League, as it was no part of his 
policy to aggrandize the latter. 

The next war, in which the Achaeans were en- 
gaged, again witneased their humiliation and de- 
pendence upon Macedonia. In n.c, 220 commenced 
the Social war, as it is usually called. The Aetolians | 
invaded Peloponnesus and defeated the Achaeans, 
wherenpon <Aratus applied for aid to Philip, | 
who had succeeded Antigonus on the Macedo- 
nian throne. The young monarch conducted the 
war with striking ability and success; and the 
Actolians having become weary of the contest were 
glad to conclude a peace in B.c. 217. The Achaeans | 
now retnained at peace for some years ; but they had 
lost the proud pre-eminence they had formerly en- 
joyed, and had become little better than the vassals 
of Macedonia. But the inflaence of Aratus excited 
the jealousy of Philip, and it was commonly believed 
that his death (».c. 213) was occasioned by a slow 
poison administered by the king’s order, The re- 
generation of the League was due to Philopoemen, 
one of the few great men produced in the latter days 
of Grecian independence, He introduced great | 
reforms in the organization of the Achaean army, 
and accustomed them to the tactics of the Mace- 
donians and to the close array of the phalanx, By | 
the ascendancy of his genius and character, he | 
acquired great influence over his countrymen, and 
breathed into them a martial spirit. By these ineans | 
he enabled them to fight theiryown cause, and | 
rendered them to some extent independent of Mace- 
donia. His defeat of Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta 
(#. c. 208), both established his own reputation, | 
and caused the Achaean arms again to be respected 
in Greece, In the war between the Komans and 
Philip, the Achaeans espoused the cause of the | 
former, and concluded a treaty of peace with the | 
republic, B.c. 198, About this time, and for zeveral 
subsequent years, the Achseans were engaged in | 
hostilities with Nabis, who had succeeded Machani- 
das as tyrant of Sparta, Nabis was slain by sore 
Avtoliaus in m.c. 192; whereupon Philopoemen : 
hastened to Sparta and induced the city to join the | 
Teague. In the following year (Bn. c. 191) the | 
Meseenians and the Eleans also joined the League, 
Thus the whole of Peloponnesus was at length an- 
nexel to the League ; 
now little more than nominal, and its conduct and 








encroachments upon the liberties of the League, 
whenever this could be done without affording the 
Romans any pretext for war. At the head of this 
party was Philopoemen, and after his death, Ly- 
cortas, Xenon, and Polybius. Callicrates on the 
other hand was at the head of another party, which 
counselled a servile submission to the senate, and 
sought to obtain aggrandizement by the subjec- 
tion of their country. In order to get rid of his 
political opponents, Callicrates, after the defeat of 
Perseus by the Romans, drew up a list of 1000 
Achaeans, the best and purest part of the nation, 
whom the Romans carried off to Italy (B.c. 167) 
under the pretext of their having afforded help to 
Perseus, The Romans never brought these prisoners 
to trial, but kept them in the towns of Italy; and 
it was not till after the lapse of 17 years, and when 


, their number was reduced to 300, that the senate 


gave them permission to return to Greece. Among 


| those who were thus restored to their country, there 
| Were some men of prudence and ability, like the 


historian Polybius; but there were others of weak 
judgment and violent passions, who had been exas- 
perated by their long and unjust confinement, and 
who now madly urged their country into a war with 
Rome. A dispute having arisen between Sparta and 
the League, the senate sent an embassy into Greece 
in B.C. 147, and reqnired that Sparta, Corinth, 


| Argos, and other cities should be severed from the 


League, thus reducing it almost to its original con- 
dition when it included only the Achaean towns. 
This demand was received with the utmost indigna- 
tion, and Critolaus, who was their general, used 
every effort to inflame the passions of the people 
against the Romans. Through his influence the 
Achaeans resolved to resist the Romans, and declared 
war aguinst Sparta, This was equivalent to a de- 
claration of war against Rome itself, and was so 
understood by both parties. In the spring of 146 
| Critolaus marched northwards through Boeotia inte 
the S. of Thessaly, but retreated on the approach of 
Metellus, who advanced against him from Mace- 
donia. He was, however, overtaken by Metellus 
near Scarpbea, a ‘little S. of Thermopylae ; his forces 
were put to the ront, and he himself was never heard 
of after the battle, Metellus followed the fugitives 
to Corinth. Diaeus, who had succeeded Callicrates 
in the office of General, resolved to continue the 
contest, as he had been one of the promoters of the 
war and knew that he had no hope of pardon from 
the Romans. Meantime the consul Mammias ar- 
rived at the Isthmus as the successor of Metellus. 
Encouraged by some trifling success against the 


Roman outposts, Diaeus ventured to offer battle to 


| the Romans. The Achaeans were easily defeated and 
Corinth surrendered withont a blow. Signal ven- 
geance was taken upon the unfortunate city. The 


but its independence was | men were put to the sword ; the women and children 


were reserved as slaves; and after the city had 


proceedings were regulated to a great extent by the | been stript of all its treasures and works of art, its 
decisions of the Roman senate. When the Achaeans | buildings were committed to the flames, B. c. 
under Philopoemen ventured to panish Sparta in| 146. [Commravs.} Thus perished the Achsean 
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League, and with it the independence of Greece ; 
bat the recollection of the Achaean power was perpe- 
tuated by the name of Achaia, which the Romans 
gave to the south of Greece, when they formed it into 
a province. (Pans. vii. 16, sub fin.) 

The history of the Achaean League has been 
treated with ability by several modern writers, The 
best works on the subject are: — Helwing, Ges- 
chichte dea Achdischen Bundes, Lemgo, 1829 ; 
Schorn, Geschichte Griechenlands von der Entste- 
kung des Actol. und Achdischen Bundes bis auf 
die Zerstirung Corinths, Bonn, 1833 ; Flathe's 
Geachichte Macedoniena, vol. ii., Leipz. 1832; Mer- 
leker, Achaicorum Libri JII., Darmst. 1837 ; 
Brandstiiter, Gesch. des Aetolischen Landes, Volkes 
und Bundes, Berlin, 1844; Droysen, Helleniomus, 
vol. ii., Hamburg, 1843 ; Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, vol. viii. 

The following is a list of the towns of Achaia 
from E. to W.: Pecvene, with its harbour Aristo- 
nantae, and its dependent fortresses Olurus and 
Goncéssa, or Donussa; AEGEIRA, with its fortress 
Phellod : AEGAE : Buna: CerynetA : HELICE: 
Arcrcem, with the dependent places Leuctrum and 
Erinenm : the harbour of Paxonmus between the pro- 
montories of Drepanum and Rhium: Parrag, with 
the dependent places Boline and Argyra: OLENUS 
with the dependent places Peirae and Euryteiae : 
Dyrme, with the dependent places Teichos, Heca- 
tombaeon and Langon. In the interior PHARAE: 
Leontium: Tritagza. The following towns, of 
which the sites are unknown, are mentioned only by 
Stephanus Byzantinus : Acarra (‘Axappa): <Alos 
("AAos) : Anace ('Avdien) : Ascheion (“Acyxewr) ;: 
Azotus (A(ewros): Pella (MéAAa); Phaestus 
(@aords): Politeia (MoAlteia): Psophis (¥a¢is): 
Seolis (3«déAis): Tarne (Tdpyn): Teneium (T%- 
vesov): Thritis (Opovs), which first belonged to 
Achaia, afterwards to Elis, and Jay near Patrae. 
Athenseus (xiv. p. 658) mentions an Achaean town, 
named Tromileia (TpouidAem) celebrated for its 
cheese. 

Respecting the geography of Achaia in general 
see Miiller, Doriuns, vol. ii. p. 428, seq.; Leake’s 
Morea, vols. ii. & iii., and Peloponnesiaca; Boblaye, 
Kecherches, P. 15, seq. ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. 
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3. Acwata, the Roman province, including the 
whole of Peloponnesus and the greater part of 
Hellas proper with the adjacent islands. The 
time, however, at which this country was reduced 
te the form of a Roman province, as well as its 
exact limits, are open to much discussion. It is 
usually stated by modern writers that the province 
waa formed on the conquest of the Achaeans in 
B. Cc. 146; but there are several reasons for ques- 
tioning this statement. In the first place it is not 
stated by any ancient writer that Greece was formed 
into a province at this time. The silence of Poly- 
bias on the subject would be conclusive, if we pos- 
sessex] entire that part of his history which related 
the conquest of the Achaeans; but in the existing 
fragments of that portion of his work, there is no 
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allusion to the establishment of a Roman province, 
although we find mention of various regulations 
adopted by the Romans for the consolidation of 
their power. 2. Many of these regulations wonld 
have been unnecessary if a provincial government 
had been established. Thus we are told that the 
government of each city was placed in the hands of 
the wealthy, and that all federal assemblies were 
abolished. Throngh the influence of Polybins the 
federal assemblies were afterwards allowed to be held, 
and some of the more stringent regulations were re- 
pealed. (Pol. xl. 8—10; Paus. vii. 16. § 10.) 
The re-establishment of these ancient forms appears 
to have been described by the Romans as a restora- 
tion of liberty to Greece, Thus we find in an in- 
scription discovered at Dyme mention of ) arodedo- 
evn Kara xowdy Tois “EAAnow éAevOepia, and 
also of 7 dwo8o@eica trois ’Axalois bmd "Payalwy 
roAlrea, language which could not have been used 
if the Roman jurisdiction had been introduced into 
the country. (Bickh, Corp. Jnscript. No. 1543; 
comp. Thirlwall, vol. viii. p. 458.) 3. We are ex- 
pressly told by Plutarch (Cim. 2), that in the time 
of Lucullus the Romans had not yet begun to send 
praetors into Greece (ofaw els Th» ‘EAAdSa ‘Pwpaior 
orpatyyous Sieréunovro); and that disputes in the 
country were referred to the decision of the governor 
of Macedonia. There is the less reason for ques- 
tioning this statement, since it is in accordance 
with the description of the proceedings of L. Piso, 
when governor of Macedonia, who is represented as 
plundering the countries of southern Greece, and ex- 
ercising sovereignty over them, which he could hardly 
have done, if they had been snbject to a provincial 
administration of their own. (Cic. c. Pis. 40.) It 
is probable that the south of Greece was first made 
a separate province by Julius Caesar; since the first 
governor of the province of whom any mention is 
made (as far as we are aware) was Serv, Sulpicius, 
and he was appointed to this office by Caesar, (Cic. 
ud Fam, vi. 6. § 10.) 

In the division of the provinces made by Au- 
gustus, the whole of Greece was divided into the 
provinces of Achaia, Macedonia, and Epeirus, the 
latter of which formed part of Ilyris. Achaia was 
one of the provinces assigned to the senate and was 
governed by a proconsul. (Strab. p. 840; Dion 
Cass, lili. 12.) Tiberius in the second year of his 
reign (A. D. 16) took it away from the senate and 
made it an imperial province (Tac. Amn. i. 76), 
but Clandius gave it back again to the senate (Suet. 
Claud. 25). In the reign of this emperor Corinth 
was the residence of the proconsul, and it was here 
that the Apostle Paul was brought before Junius 
Gallio as proconsul of Achaia. (Acta Apost. vii.12.) 
Nero abolished the province of Achaia, and gave the 
Greeks their liberty; but Vespasian again established 
the provincial government and compelled the Greeks 
to pay a yearly tribute. (Paus. vii. 17. §§ 3,4; Suet. 
Vesp. 8.) 

The boundaries between the provinces of Mace- 
donia, Epeirus, and Achaia, are difficult to deter- 
mine. Strabo (p. 840), in his enumeration of the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, says: “EBdduny ’Axalay 
péxpt @errarias Kal AlrwAay Kal "Axapydywy, xal 
vivev ‘Hreipwrixay ¢Ovav, boa tH Maxedovig 
mpocapiotat, “The seventh(province)is Achaia, up 
to Thessaly and the Actolians and Acarnanians and 
some Epeirot tribes, which border upon Macedonia.” 
Most modern writers understand péxp: as inclusive, 
and consequently make Achaia include Thessaly, 
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Actolia, and Acarnania. Their interpretation is con- 
firmed by a passage in Tacitus, in which Nicopolis 
in the south of Epeirus is called by Tacitus (Ann, 
ii. 53) a city of Achaia; bat too much stress must 
not be laid upon this passage, as Tacitus may only 
have used Achaia in its widest signification as 
equivalent to Greece. If péxpt is not inclusive, 
Thessaly, Aetolia, and Acaurnania must be assigned 
either wholly to Macedonia, or partly to Macedonia 
and partly to Epeirus. Ptolemy (iii. 2, seq.), in 
his division of Greece, assigns Thessaly to Mace- 
donia, Acarnania to Epeirus, and Aetolia to Achaia; 
and it is probable that this represents the political 
division of the country at the time at which he lived 
(A.p. 150). Achaia continued to be a Roman pro- 
vince governed by proconsuls down to the time of 
Justinian. (Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. p. 573.) 

ACHA‘'RACA (‘Axdpaxa), a village of Lydia, 
on the road from Trailes to Nysa, with a Plutonium 
ora temple of Pluto, and a cave, named Charonium, 
where the sick were healed under the direction of 
the priests, (Strab. xiv. pp. 649, 650.) 

ACHARNAE (‘Ayapval : Eth. "Ayapveds, Achar- 
nanus, Nep. Them. 1.; Adj. "Axapvucds), the prin- 
cipal demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Oeneis, 
was situated 60 stadia N. of Athens, and conse- 
quently not far from the foot of Mt. Parnes. It was 
from the woods of this mountain that the Achar- 
nians were enabled to carry on that traffic in char- 
coal for which they were noted among the Athenians, 
(Aristoph. Acharn. 332.) Their land was fertile ; 
their population was rough and warlike; and they 
furnished at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war 3000 hoplites, or a tenth of the whole infantry 
of the republic. They sanctuaries or 
altars of Apollo Aguienus, of Heracles, of Athena 
Hygicia, of Athena Hippia, of Dionysus Melpomenus, 
and of Dionysus Cissus, so called, because the 
Acharnians said that the ivy first grew in this | 
demus, One of the plays of Aristophanes bears the 
name of the Acharnians. Leake sup that 
branch of the plain of Athens, which is included 
between the foot of the hills of Khassid and a 
projection of the range of Aegaleos, stretching east- 
ward from the northern termination of that moun- 
tain, to have been the district of the demus Acharnae, 
The exact situation of the town has not yet been 
discovered. Some Hellenic remains, situated } of a 
mile to the westward of Menidhi, have generally 
been taken for those of Archarnae ; but Menidhé is 
more probably a corruption of Maovida:, (Thue. ii. 
13, 19—21; Lucian, Jcaro-Menip, 18; Pind. 
Nem, ii. 25; Pans. i. 31. § 6; Athen. p. 234; 
Steph. B, s.¢. ; Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 35, seq.) 

ACHARRAE, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, on the river Pamisus, mentioned only 
by Livy (xxxii. 13), but apparently the same place 
as the Acharne of Pliny (iv. 9. 8. 16). 

ACHA‘TES (‘Axdrys), a small river in Sicily, 
noticed by Silius Italicus for the remarkable clear- 
ness of its waters ( perlucentem splendenti gurgite 
Achaten, xiv, 228), and by various other writers as 
the place where agates were found, and from whence 
they derived the name of “ lapis Achates,” which 
they have retained in all modern languages. It has 
been identified by Cluverins (followed by most mo- 
dern geographers) with the river Dirillo, a small 
stream on the S. coast of Sicily, about 7 miles E. of 
Terranova, which is indeed remarkable for the clear- 
neas of jts waters: but Pliny, the only author who 
affurds any clue to its position, distinctly places the 
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Achates between Thermae and Selinus, in the SW. 
quarter of the island. It cannot, therefore, be the 
Dirillo, but its modern name is unknown. (Plin. iii. 
8. s. 14, xxxvil. 10. s. 54; Theophrast. de Lapid. 
§ 31; Vib. Seq. p. 3; Solin. 5. § 25; Cluver. Sicil. 
p. 201.) [E. H. B.] 
ACHELOUS (‘AyeAgos, Epic ‘AxeAdios). 
1. (Aspropetamo), the largest and most celebrated 
river in Greece, rose in Mount Pindus, and after 
flowing through the mountainous country of the 
Dolopians and Agraeans, entered the plain of 
Acarnania and Aetolia near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea, near the Acarnanian 
town of Oeniadae. It subsequently formed the 
boundary between Acarnania and Aetolia, but in 
the time of Thucydides the territory of Oceniadae 
extended east of the river. It is usually called a 
river of Acarnania, but it is sometimes assigned to 


Aetol’a. Its general direction is from north to 
south, Its waters are of a whitish yellow or cream 


colour, whence it derives its modern name of Aspro- 
potamo or the White river, and to which Dionysius 
(432) probably alludes in the epithet dgyupodisns. 
It is said to have been called more anciently Thoas, 
Axenns and Thestius (Thue. ii. 102; Strab. pp. 
449, 450, 458; Plut. de Flue, 22; Steph. B. a. v.) 
We learn from Leake that the reputed sources of 
the Achelous are at a village called Khaltki, which 
is probably a corruption of Chalcis, at which place 
Dionysius Periegetes (496) places the sources of 
the river. Its waters are swelled by numerous 
torrents, which it receives in its passage through 
the mountains, and when it emerges into the plain 
near Stratus its bed is not leas than three-quarters 
of a mile in width. In winter the entire bed 
is often filled, but in the middle of sumumer the 
river is divided into five or six rapid streams, of 
which only two are of a considerable size. After 
leaving Stratus the river becomes narrower; and, 
in the lower part of its course, the plain through 
which it flows was called in antiquity Paracheloitis 
after the river, This plain was celebrated for ita 
fertility, though covered in great part with marshes, 
several of which were formed by the overflowings of 
the Achelous. In this part of its course the river 
presents the most extraordinary series of wander- 
ings; and these deflexions, observes a recent tra- 
veller, are not only so sudden, but so extensive, 
as to render it difficult to trace the exact line of its 
bed,— and sometimes, for several miles, having its 
direct course towards the sea, it appears to flow 
back into the mountains in which it rises. The 
Achelons brings down from the mountains an 
immense quantity of earthy particles, which have 
formed a number of small islands at its mouth, 
which belong to the group anciently called Echi- 
nades; and part of the mainland near its mouth is 
only alluvial deposition. [Ecninaprs.] (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 136, seq., vol. ti. p. 
513, vol. iv. p. 211; Mure, Journal of a Tour m 
Greece, vol. i. p. 102.) The chief tributaries 
of the Achelous were :—don its left, the Camrpyiva 
(Kauriados, Diod. xix. 67: Medghora), a river of 
considerable size, flowing from Delopia through the 
territory of the Dryopes and Eurytanes, and the 
Cyratuvs (Kéa@os, Pol. ap. Ath. p. 424, c.) flow- 
ing out of the lake Hyrie into the main stream just 
above Conope: —on its right the Perrrancs (Liv. 
xliii. 22) in Aperantia, and the ANarts ("Avaros), 
which fell into the main stream in Acarnania 80 
stadia S. of Stratus. (Thue. ii 82.) 
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The Achelous was regarded as the ruler and 
representative of all fresh water in Hellas. Hence 
he is called by Homer (/1 xx. 194) Kpelay 'Ayxe- 
Adios, and was worshipped as a mighty god through- 
out Greece. He is celebrated in mythology on 
account of his combat with Heracles for the posses- 
sion of Deianeira. The river-god first attacked 
Heracles in the form of a t, and on being 
worsted assumed that of a bull. The hero wrenched 
off one of his horns, which forthwith became a 
cornucopia, or horn of plenty. (Soph. Trach. 9; Ov. 
Met. ix. 8, seq.; Apollod. ii. 7. § 5.) This legend 
allades apparently to some efforts made at an early 
period to check the ravages, which the inundations 
of the river caused in this district; and if the river 
was confined within its bed by embankments, the 
region would be converted in modern times into a 
land of plenty. For further details respecting the 
mythological character of the Achelous, see Dict. of 
Biogr. and Myth. s. v. 

In the Roman poets we find Acheloides, i. e. the 

the daughters of Achelous (Ov. Met. v. 
552): Acheloia Callirhoé, because Callirhoé was 
the daughter of Achelous (Ov. Met. ix. 413): 
pocula Acheloia, i. e. water in general (Virg. 
Georg. i. 9): Acheloius heros, that is, Tydeus, 
son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, Acheloius here 
being equivalent to Aetolian. (Stat. Thebd. ii. 
142.) 

2. A river of Thessaly, in the district of Malis, 
flowing near Lamia. (Strab. pp. 434, 450.) 

3. A mountain torrent in Arcadia, flowing into 
the Alpheus, from the north of Mount Lycaeus. 
(Paus. viii. 38. § 9.) 

4. Also called Petrus, a river in Achaia, flowing 

near . (Strab. pp. 342, 450.) 
ACHERDUS (‘Axepdois, ~oorros: Eth. "Axep- 
3ovews), a demus of Attica of uncertain site, be- 
longing to the tribe Hi tis. Aristophanes 
( Zecl. 362) in joke, uses the form "Axpadovotos 
instead of "Axepdobcvs. (Steph. B. s. vv. "Axep- 
Sous, "Axpadois ; Aeschin. in Tim. § 110, ed. Bek- 
ker; Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 185.) 

ACHERI'NI, the inhabitants of a small town in 
Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero among the victims 
of the oppressions of Verres. Its position is quite 
uncertain; whence modern scholars propose to read 
either Scherini, or Achetini from ACHETUM, a town 
supposed to be mentioned by Silius Italicus (xiv. 
268); but the “ pubes liquentis Acheti” (or Achaeti, 
as the name stands in the best MSS.) of that author 
would seem to indicate a river rather than a town. 
There is, however, no authority for either emendation. 
(Cie. Verr. iii. 43; Zampt ad loc.; Orell. Onomast. 
p- 6; Clover. Sicil. p. 381.) [E. H. B.] 

A’'CHERON (‘Axépwv), the name of several 
rivers, all of which were, at least at one time, he- 
lieved to be connected with the lower world. The 
Acheron as a river of the lower world, is described 
in the Dict. of Biogr. and Myth. 

1. A river of Epeirus in Thesprotia, which pear 
through the lake Acherusia (‘Axepovola Alurn), and 
after receiving the river Cocytus (Kaéxvros), flowed 
into the Ionian sea, S. of the promontory Cheime- 
riom. Pliny (iv. 1) erroneously states that the 
river flowed into the Ambraciot gulf. The bay of 
the sea into which it flowed was usually called 
Glyeys Limen (TAv«bs Aqufv) or Sweet-Harbour, 
becanse the water was fresh on account of the quan- 
tity poured into it from the lake and river. Scylax 
and Ptolemy call the harbour Elaea (EAaia), and 
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the surrounding district bore according to Thucy- 
dides the name of Elaeatis ("EAaatis). The 
Acheron is the modern Gurla or river of Suli, the 
Cocytus is the Vuvd, and the great marsh or lake 
below Kastri the Acherusia. The water of the 
Vuvd is reported to be bad, which agrees with the 
account of Pausanias (i. 17. $5 in relation to the 
water of the Cocytus (S3wp areprécraroy). The 
Glycys Limen is called Port Fandri, and its water is 
still fresh; and in the lower part of the plain the 
river is commonly called the river of Fandri. The 
upper part of the plain is called Glyky; and thus 
the ancient name of the harbour has been transferred 
from the coast into the interior. On the Acheron 
Aidoneus, the king of the lower world, is said to have 
reigned, and to have detained here Theseus as a 
prisoner; and on its banks was an oracle called 
vexvouayTeiov (Herod. v. 92. § 7), which was con- 
sulted by evoking the spirits of the dead. (Thuc. 
i. 46; Liv. viii. 24; Strab. p. 324; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Paus. i. 17. § 5; Dion Cass. |. 12; Scylax, p. 11; 
Ptolem. iii. 14. § 5; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 232, seq. iv. p. 53.) 
2. A river of Elis, a tributary of the Alpheius. 
(Strab. p. 344; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 89.) 
A'CHERON (‘Axépwy), a small river in Brut- 
tinm, near Pandosia. Its name is mentioned in 
conjunction with that city both by Strabo and 
Justin, from whom we learn that it was on its 
banks that Alexander, king of Epirus, fell in battle 
against the Lucanians and Bruttians, p.c, 326. 
(Strab. p. 256; Justin. xii.2.) Pliny also men- 
tions it as a river of Bruttium (iii. 5. s. 10.), but 
appears erroneously to connect it with the town of 
Acherontia in Lucania. It has been supposed to 
be a small stream, still called the Arconti, which 
falls into the river Crathis just below Consentia ; 
but its identification must depend upon that of 
Pandosia. [PANDOSIA. E. H. B. 
ACHERO'NTIA (‘Axeporytis or ‘Axeportia), 
a small town of Apulia, near the frontiers of Lucania, 
situated about 14 miles S. of Venusia, and 6 SE. of 
Ferentum. Its position on a lofty hill is alluded to 
by Horace in a well-known (celsae nidum 
Acherontiae, Carm. iii. 4. 14; and Acron ad loc.), 
and the modern town of Acerenza retains the site as 
well as name of the ancient one. It is built on a 
hill of considerable elevation, precipitous on three 
sides, and affording only a very steep approach on 
the fourth. (Romanelli, vol. ii, p. 238.) It seems 
to have been always but a small town, and is not men- 
tioned by any ancient geographer; but the strength 
of its position a it importance in a military point 
of view: and during the wars of the Goths against 
the generals of Justinian, it was occupied by Totila 
with a , and became one of the chief strong- 
holds of the Gothic leaders throughout the contest. 
(Procop. de B, G. iii, 23,26, iv. 26,33.) The read- 
ing Acherunto in Livy (ix. 20), which has been 
adopted by Romanelli and Cramer, and considered to 
refer to the same place, is wholly unsupported by 
authority. (Alschefski, ad loc.) The coins assigned 
to this city belong to Aquitomta. LE. H. B.] 
ACHERU'SIA PALUS (‘Axepovela Aluyn), the 
name of several lakes, which, like the various 
rivers of the name of Acheron, were at some time 
believed to be connected with the lower world, until 
at last the Acherusia came to be considered in the 
lower world itself. The most important of these was 
the lake in Thesprotia, through which the Acheron 
flowed. [AcuERoN.] There was a small lake of 
o2 
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this name near Hermione in Argolis. (Paus. ii. 35. ' 
§ 10.) 

ACHERU'SIA PALUS (‘Axepovela Aluyn), the 
name given to a smal] lake or saltwater pool in Cam- 
pania separated from the sea only by a bar of sand, | 
between Cumae and Cape Misenum, now called Lago di | 
Fusaro. The name appears to have been bestowed on 
it (probably by the Greeks of Cumae) in consequence 
of its proximity to Avernus, when the legends con- 
necting that lake with the entrance to the infernal 
regions had become established. [AverNus.] On | 
this account the name was by some applied to the | 
Lucrine lake, while Artemidorus maintained that the 
Acherusian lake and Avernus were the same. (Strab. 
V. pp. 243,245; Plin.iii. 5.8. 9.) The Lago di Fusaro 
could never have had any direct connection with the 
volcanic phenomena of the region, nor could it have 
partaken of the gloomy and mysterious character of 
Lake Avernus, The expressions applied to it by 
Lycophron (Alex, 695) are mere poetical hyperbole; 
and Virgil, where he speaks of tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso (Aen. vi. 107), would seem to re- 
fer to Avernus itself rather than to the lake in ques- 
tion. In later times, its banks were adorned, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring shores of Baiae, with the | 
villas of wealthy Romans; one of these, which be- 
longed to Servilius Vatia, is particularly described 
by Seneca (Fp. 55). [E. H. B.] 

ACHE’'TUM. [Acrerrt.] 

ACHILLA, ACHOLLA, or ACHULLA (‘Axéa- 
Aa: Eth. ’AxodAaios, Achillitanus: El Alia, large 
Ru.), a town on the sea-coast of Africa Propria 
(Byzacena), a little above the N. extremity of the 
Lesser Syrtis, and about 20 G. miles S. of Thapsus. 
It was a colony from the island of Melita (Malta), 
the people of which were colonists from Carthage. 
Under the Romans, it was a free city. In the 
African war, B.c. 46, it submitted to Caesar, for 
whom it was held by Messius; and it was in vain 
besieged by the Pomprian cormmander Considius. 
Among its ruins, of a late style, but very extensive, 
there has been found an interesting bilingual in- 
scription, in Phoenician and Latin, in which the 
name is spelt Achulla (Steph. B. s. v.; Strab. p. 
831; Liv. xxxiii. 48; Appian. Pun. 94; Hirtius, 
Bell. Afric. 33—43; Plin. v.4; Ptol.; Tab. Peut., 
name corrupted into Anolla; Shaw's Travels, p. 193 ; 
Barth, Wanderungen, fc. vol. i. p. 176; Gesenius, 
Monum. Phoenic. p. 139.) (P.S.] 

ACHILLE’OS DROMOS (Apouos 'AxiAAtos, or 
"AxoAdws, or 'AylAAeos, or 'AxiAAtios), a long 
narrow strip of land in the Euxine, NW. of the 
Chersonesus Taurica (Crimea) and 8. of the mouth 
of the Borysthenes (Dnieper), running W. and E., 
with a slight inclination N. and S., for about 80 
miles, including that portion of the coast from which 
it is a prolongation both ways. It is now divided 
by a narrow gap, which insulates its W. portion, 
into two parts, called Kosa (i. e. tongue) Tendra on 
the W., and Kosa Dyjarilgatch on the E. In the 
ancient legends, which connected Achilles with the 
NW. shores of the Euxine, this strip of land was 
pitched upon as a sort of natural stadium on which 
he might have exercised that swiftness of foot which 
Homer sings; and he was supposed to have instituted 
games there. Further to the W., off the mouth of the 
Ister, lay a small island, also sacred to the hero, who 
had a temple there, This island, called Achillis In- 
pula, or Leuce ('AxiAAdws f} Aevay) vicos), was said 
to be the place to which Thetis transported the body 
of Achilles, By some it was made the abode of the ; 
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shades of the blest, where Achilles and other heroes 
were the judges of the dead. Geographers identify 
it with the little island of Zmievoi, or Oulan Adassi 
(i. e, Serpents’ Island) in 30° 10’ E long., 45° 15’ 
N. lat. (Herod. iv. 55, 76; Eurip. Iphig. in Tour. 
438; Pind. Olymp. ii. 85; Paus. iii. 19. § 11; 
Strab. pp. 306—308, foll.; and other passages col- 
lected by Ukert, vol. iii. p. 2, pp. 442, foll., and For- 
biger, vol. iii. pp. 1121—1122.) [P.S.] 

ACHILLE’UM (‘AxiAAqiov), a sinall town near 
the promontory Sigeum in the Troad (Herod. v. 94), 
where, according to tradition, the tomb of Achilles 
was, (Strab. p. 594.) When Alexander visited 
the place on his Asiatic expedition, B. c. 334, he 
placed chaplets on the tomb of Achilles. (Arrian, 
i. 12.) 

ACIIILLIS INSULA. [AcHitieos aconde. 

ACHOLLA. [Ac#iiia.] 

ACHRADU'S. [Acuerpvs.] 

ACHRIS, or A'CHRITA. [Lycxipvs.] 

A'CILA (CAx‘Aa), which seems to be identical 
with OCE’LIS (Oxnais), now Zee Hill or Ghela, 
a seaport of the Sabaei Nomades, in Arabia Felix, a 
short distance to the S. of Mocha, and to the N. of 
the opening of the strait of Babel Mandeb. (Strab, 
p. 769; Plin. vi. 23. 5. 26, 28. 8. 32; Ptol. vi. 7. 
§ 7.) By some geographers it is identified with ri 
BovA:xas of the Homeritae mentioned by P 
(B. P. i. 19). [W. R. 

ACIMINCUM, ACUMINCUM (Axotpryxoy, 
Ptol. ii. 16. § 5: Alt-Salankemen), a station or per- 
manent cavalry barrack in Pannonia. (Amm. Marc. 
xix. 11. §7; Notit. Imp.) By George of Ravenna 
(iv. 19), and on the Peutingerian Table, the name 
is written AcUNUM. [W. B. D.] 

ACINCUM, AQUINCUM (‘Axovryxov, Ptol. ii. 
16. § 4; Tab. Peut.; Orelli, /nscript. 506, 959, 
963, 3924; Amm. Marc. xxx. 5; Itin. Anton.), a 
Roman colony and a strong fortress in Pannonia, 
where the legion Adjutrix Secunda was in garrison 
(Dion. Cass. lv. 24), and where also there was a 
large manufactory of bucklers, Acincum, being 
the centre of the operations on the Roman frontier 
against the neighbouring lazyges (Slovdcs), was 
occasionally the head-quarters of the emperors. It 
answers to the present Alt- Buda, where Roman base- 
ments and broken pillars of aqueducts are still visible. 
On the opposite bank of the Danube, and within 
the territory of the lazyges, stood a Roman fort or 
outpost called, from its relative position, Contra- 
Acincum (Not. Imp.), which was connected with 
Acincum by a bridge. Contra-Acincum is named 
Méoorov by Ptolemy (iii. 7.§ 2).  [W. B.D.) 

ACI'NIPO Chnwtewe Ronda la Vieja, Ra. 
2 leagues N. of Ronda), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
on a lofty mountain. Ptolemy calls it a city of the 
Celtici (ii. 4. § 15.) Its site is marked by the ruins 
of an aqueduct and a theatre, amidst which many 
coins are found inscribed with the name of the 
place. (Florez, Esp. Sagr. vol. ix. pp. 16—60; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 14.) ae 8.) 


. 
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ACIRIs. 


ACTRIS ("Axipis), a river of Lucania, mentioned 
beth by Pliny and Strabo, as flowing near to He- 
raclea on the N. side, as the Siris did on the S. 
It is still called the Acri or Agri, and has a course 
of above 50 miles, rising in the Apennines near 
Marsico Nuovo, and flowing into the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum, a little to the N. of Policoro, the site of 
the ancient Heraclea. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 15; Strab. 
p. 264.) The Actpros of the Itinerary is supposed 
by Cluverias to be a corruption of this name, but it 
would appear to be that of a town, rather than a 
river. (Itin. Ant. p. 104.) [E. H. B.] 

ACIS (Axis), a river of Sicily, on the eastern 
coast of the island, and immediately at the foot of 
Aetna. It is celebrated on account of the mytho- 
logical fable connected with its origin, which was 
ascribed to the blood of the youthful Acis, crushed 
under an enormous rock by his rival Polyphemus. 
(Ovid, Met. xiii. 750, &c.; Sil. Ital. xiv, 221—226; 
Anth. Lat. i. 148; Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. ix. 39, who 
erroneously writes the name Acinius.) It is evi- 
dently in allusion to the same story that Theocritus 
speaks of the “sacred waters of Acis.” (“Axidos 
iepde vdwp, Idyll. i. 69.) From this fable itself we 
may infer that it was a small stream gushing forth 
from under a rock; the extreme coldness of its 
waters noticed by Solinus (Solin. 5. § 17) also 
points to the same conclusion. The last circum- 
stance might lead us to identify it with the stream 
now called Fiame Freddo, but there is every ap- 

that the town of Acium derived its name 
from the river, and this was certainly further south. 
There can be no doubt that Cluverius is right in 
identifying it with the little river still called Fiume 
di Jaci, known also by the name of the Acque 
Greadi, which rises under a rock of lava, and has 
a very short course to the sea, passing by the 
modern town of Aci Reale (Acium). The Acis 
was certainly quite distinct from the Acesines or 
Asines, with which it has been confounded by 
several writers. (Cluver. Sicil. p. 115; Smyth's 
Sicily, p. 132 ; Ortolani, Diz. . p- 9; Ferrara, 
Descriz. del€ Etna, p. 32.) (E. H. B.] 

A’CIUM, a smal] town on the E. coast of Sicily, 
mentioned only in the Itinerary (Itin. Ant. p 87), 
which places it on the high road from Catana to 
Tauromenium, at the distance of 9 M. P. from the 
former city. It evidently derived its name from 
the little river Acis, and is probably identical with 
the modern Aci Reale, a considerable town, about a 
mile from the sea, in the neighbourhood of which, 
on the road to Catania, are extensive remains of 


Roman Thermae. (Biscari, Viaggio in Sicilia, 
p- 22; Ortolani, Diz. Geogr. p.9.) [E. H. B.] 


ACMONIA (‘Axnpovia: Eth. 'Axporiets, "Axud- 
vos, Acmonensis), a city of Phrygia, mentioned by 
Cicero (Pro Flace. 15.) It was on the road froin 
Dorylseum to Philadelphia, 36 Roman miles SW. of 
Cotyaeum; and under the Romans belonged to the 
Conventus Juridicus of A The site has been 
fixed at AAatkoi; but it still seems doubtful. (Ha- 
tilton, Researches, ge. vol.i. p. 115.)  [G.L.] 
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ACO'NTIA or ACU’TIA (’‘Axovrla, Strab. p. 
152; ’Axovreia, Steph. B.), a town of the Vaccaei, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the river Durius (Douro), 
which had a ford here. Its site is unknown. [P. S.] 

ACONTISMA, a station in Macedonia on the 
coast and on the Via Egnatia, 8 or 9 miles eastward 
of Neapolis, is placed by Leake near the end of the 
passes of the Sapaei, which were formed by the 
mountainous coast stretching eastward from Kavdla. 
Tafel considers it to be identical with Christopolis 
and the modern Kavala. (Amm. Marc. xxvii. 4; It. 
Ant. and Hierocl.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 180; Tafel, De Viae Egnatiae Parte Orient. 
p. 13, seq.) 

A'CORIS (‘Axopis), a town of Egypt, on the east 
bank of the Nile in the Cynopolite Nome, 17 miles 
N. of Antinoopolis. (Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Tab. Peut.) 

ACRA LEUCE (“Axpa Aevxi), a great city of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, fuunded by Hamilcar Barcas 
(Diod, Sic, xxv. 2), and probably identical with the 
Castrum Album of Livy (xxiv. 41). Its position 
seems to have been on the coast of the Sinus Ilici- 
tanus, N. of Ilici, near the modern Alicante (Ukert, 
vol, ii, pt. 1, p. 403). [P.S.] 

ACRAE (“Axpa:, Thuc. et alii; “Axpa, Steph. 
B.; “Axpasu, Ptol.; ‘Axpasol, Steph. B.; Acren- 
ses, Plin.; Palazzolo), a city of Sicily, situated in 
the southern portion of the island, on a lofty hill, 
nearly due W. of Syracuse, from which it was distant, 
according to the Itineraries, 24 Roman miles (Itin. 
Ant. p. 87; Tab. Peut.). It was a colony of Syra- 
cuse, founded, as we learn from Thucydides, 70 years 
after its parent city, &. ¢. 663 B. c. (Thue. vi. 5), 
but it did not rise to any great importance, and con- 
tinued almost always in a state of dependence on 
Syracuse. Its position must, however, have always 
given it some consequence in a military point of 
view; and we find Dion, when marching upon Syra- 
cuse, halting at Acrae to watch the effect of his pro- 
ceedings. (Plut. Dion, 27, where we should certainly 
read "Axpas for Maxpds.) By the treaty concluded 
by the Romans with Hieron, king of Syracuse, Acrae 
was included in the dominions of that monarch (Diod. 
xxiii. Exe. p. 502), and this was probably the period 
of its greatest prosperity. During the Second Punic 
War it followed the fortunes of Syracuse, and afforded 
a place of refuge to Hippocrates, after his defeat by 
Marcellus at Acrillae, B.c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 36.) 
This is the last mention of it in history, and its name 
is not once noticed by Cicero, It was probably in 
his time a mere dependency of Syracuse, though it is 
found in Pliny’s list of the “ stipendiariae civitates,” 
so that it must then have possessed a separate muni- 
cipal existence. (Plin, iii. 8; PtqJ. iii. 4. § 14.) 
The site of Acrae was correctly fixed by Fazello at 
the modern Palazzolo, the lofty and bleak situation 
of which corresponds with the description of Silius 
Italicus (‘‘tumulis glacialibus Acrae,” xiv. 206), and 
its distance from Syracuse with that assigned by the 
Itineraries. The summit of the hill occupied by the 
modern town is said to be still called Acremonte. 
Fazello speaks of the ruins visible there as “egregium 
urbis cadaver,” and the recent researches and excava- 
tions carried on by the Baron Judica have brought 
to light ancient remains of much interest. The most 
considerable of these are two theatres, both in very 
fair preservation, of which the largest is turned to- 
wards the N., while immediately adjacent to it on 
the W. is a much smaller one, hollowed out in great 
part from the rock, and supposed from some pecu- 
liarities in its construction to have been intended to 
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serve as an Odeum, or theatre for music. Numerous | 
other architectural fragments, attesting the existence 
of temples and other buildings, have also been brought 
to light, as well as statues, pedestals, inscriptions, 
and other minor relics. On an adjoining hill are 
great numbers of tombs excavated in the rock, while 
on the hill of Acremonte itself are some monuments 
of a singular character; figures as lange as life, hewn 
in relief in shallow niches on the surface of the native 
rock. As the principal figure in all these sculptures 
appears to be that of the goddess Isis, they must be- 
long to a late period. (Fazell. de Reb, Sic. vol. i. p. 
452; Serra di Falco, Antichita di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 
158, seq.; Judica, Antichita di Acre.) (E.H. B.} 

ACRAE (“Axpat), a town in Aetolia of uncer- 
tain site, on the road from Metapa to Conope. 
Stephanus erroneously calls it an Acarnanian town. 
(Pol. v. 13; Steph. B. s. 0. “Axpa.) 

ACRAEA (‘Apxaia), a mountain in Argolis, op- 
posite the Heraeum, or great temple of Hera. ( Paus. 
ii, 17. § 2; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 393, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p. 263.) 

ACRAE’PHLA, ACRAEPHIAE, ACRAE- 
PHIUM, ACRAEPHNIUM (‘Axpa:pia, Steph. B. 
s. v.; Herod. viii, 135, Acraephia, Liv. xxxiii. 29; 
Plin. iv. 7. 8. 12; "Axpauplai, Strab. p. 410; "Axpai- 
quov, Strab. p. 413.; 'Ampaipriov, Paus. ix. 23. § 5: 
va ‘Axpalpvia, Theopomp. ap, Steph. B. a. 0. ; Eth. 
"Axpaidiaios, "Axpalpuos, "Axpalprios, "Axpaiprid- 
7s, 'Axpaupmets, Steph. B. 4. 0.; "Ampasieds, 
Bickh, /nser. 1587: or. Kardhitza), a town of 
Boeotia on the slope of Mt. Ptoum (Mrwor) and on 
the eastern bank of the lake Copais, which was here 
called 'Axpaspis Aiusn trom the town. Acraephia 
is said to have been founded by Athamas or Acrae- 
pheus, son of Apoilo; and according to some writers 
it was the same as the Homeric Arne. Here the 
Thebans took refuge, when their city was destroyed 
by Alexander. It contained a temple of Dionysus. 
(Steph. B. a. ¢.; Strab. p. 413; Pans. Lc.) At the 
distance of 15 stadia from the town, on the right 
of the road, and upon Mt. Ptoum, was a celebrated 
sanctuary and oracle of Apollo Ptous. This oracle 
was consulted by Mardonius before the battle of 
Plataea, and is said to have answered his emissary, 
who was a Carian, in the language of the latter. 
The name of the mountain was derived by some 
from Ptoas, a son of Apollo and Euxippe, and by 
others from Leto having been frightened (#10¢w) by 
a bear, when she was about to bring forth in this 
place. Both Acraephia and the oracle belonged to 
Thebes. There was no temple of the Ptoan Apollo, 
properly so called; Plutarch ( Gryllus, 7) mentions a 
2éAos, but other writers speak only of a réuevos, 
iepdy, xenorhpwoy or parreiov, (Steph. B, s. ¢.; 
Strab. Lc. ; Pans. 1. c., iv. 32. § 5; Herod. vili. 135; 
Plut. Pelop. 16.) According to Pausanias the oracle 
ceased after the capture of Thebes by Alexander; 
but the sanctuary still continaed to retain its cele- 
brity, as we see frum the great Acraephian inscription, 
which Béckh places in the time of M. Anrelius and 
his son Commodus after a.p.177. It appears from 
this inscription that a festival was celebrated in honour 
of the Ptoan Apollo every four years. (Bockh, Jnecr. 
No. 1625.) The ruins of Acraephia are situated at 
a short distance to the S. of Xardhitza. The re- 
mains of the acropolis are visible on an isolated hill, 
a spur of Mt. Ptoum, above the Copaic sea, and at | 
its foot on the N, and W. are traces of the ancient 
town. Here stands the church of St. George built 
out of the stones of the old town, and containing 


ACRORELA. 
many fragments of antiquity. In this charch Leake 
discovered the great inscription alluded to above, 
which is in honour of one of the citizens of the place 
called Epaminondas. The ruins near the fountain, 
which is now called Perdikibrysis, probably belong 
to the sanctuary of the Ptoan Apollo. ‘The poet 
Alcacus (ap. Strab, p. 413) gave the epithet tpurcd- 
pavov to Mt. Ptoum, and the three summits now 
bear the names of Paled, Stristzina, and Skroponert 
respectively. These form the central part of Mt. 
Ptoum, which in a wider signification extended from 
the Tenerian plain as far as Larymna and the Eu- 
boean sea, separating the Copaic lake on the E. from 
the lakes of Hylae and Harma. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 295, seq.; Ulrichs, Heisen tn 
Griechenland, vol. i. p. 239, seq.; Forchhammer, 
Hellenika, p. 182. 
ACRAGAS. [Acricentum.] 
A’CRIAE or ACRAEAE (‘Axpual, Pans. iii. 21, 
§ 7, 22. §§ 4, 5; Pol. 5.19. § 8; "Axpaias, Strab. 
pp. 343, 363; "Axpea, Ptol. iii. 16. § 9: Eth. "Ampi- 
drys), a town of Laconia, on the eastern side of the 
Laconian bay, 30 stadia S.of Helos. Strabo (1. ¢.) 
describes the Eurotas as flowing into the sea between 
Acriae and Gythium. Acriae possessed a sanctuary 
and a statue of the mother of the gods, which was 
said by the inhabitants of the town to be the most 
ancient in the Peloponnesus. Leake was unable to 
discover any remains of Acriae; the French expedi- 
tion place its ruins at the harbour of Kokinio. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 229; Boblaye, Recherches, 
95.) 
ACRIDO’PHAGI (‘Axpidopdyo), or “ Locust- 
eaters,” the name given by Diodorus (iii. 29) and 
Strabo (p. 770) to one of the half-savage tribes of 
Acthiopia bordering on the Red Sea, who received 
their denomination from their mode of life or their 
staple food. [W.R.] 
ACRILLA or ACRILLAE (AxpiaAAa), a town of 
Sicily, known only from Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. 0.), who tells us that it was not far from Syra- 
cuse. But there can be no doubt that it is the sume 
place mentioned by Livy (xxiv. 35) where the Syra- 
cusan army under Hippocrates was defeated by Mar- 
cellus. The old editions of Livy have AcctLiag, 
for which Acrillae, the emendation of Cluverius, has 
been received by all the recent editors. From this 
passage we learn that it was on the line of march 
from Agrigentum to Syracuse, and not far from 
Acrne; but the exact site is undetermined, Plutarch 
(Marcell. 18), in relating the same event, writes the 
nane 'A«iAas or 'AxiAAas, (LE. H. B.] 
ACRITAS (‘Axpiras: C. Gallo), the most seuth- 
erly promontory in Messenia. (Strab. p. 359; Pans. 
iv. 34. § 12; Ptol. iii. 16. § 7; Plin. iv. 5. 8. 7; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 443.) 

ACROCERAU'NIA, [Cenaunit Moxres. ] 
ACROCORINTHUS. [Contnrnus. ] 
ACRKO'NIUS LACUS. [Batcantinvs Lacrs.] 
ACRORELA (‘Axpeépeia), the mountainous dis- 
trict of Elis on the borders of Arcadia, in which the 
rivers Peneius and Ladon take their rise. The in- 
habitants of the district were called Acrocreij 
(‘Axpwpeios), and their towns appear to hare been 
Thraustus, Aliam, Opus, and Eupagium. The 
name is used in opposition to KelAn or Hollow Elis. 
Stephanus (s. ¢.), who is followed by many modern 
writers, makes Acrocreii a town, and places it in 
Triphylia; but this error appears to have arisen 
from confounding the Acrocreii with the Paroreatas 


in Triphylia. (Diod. xiv. 17; Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 
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30, vii. 4. § 14; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 203; 
Boblaye, Recherches, p. 123.) 

ACROTHOUM, or ACROTHO'T (‘Axpé@wov 
Her. vii. 22 ; "Ampdberot, Thue. iv. 109; Strab. p. 
331; Seyl. p- 26 ; Steph. B. s. .; Acroathon, Mel, 
ii. 2; Acrothon, Plin. iv. 10. s. 17: Eth. Axpé@wos, 
"Axpo@wirys), a town in the peninsula of Acte, in 
Chalcidice in Macedonia, situated near the extremity 
of the peninsula, probably upon the site of the mo- 
dern Lavra. Strabo, Pliny, and Mela seem to have 
supposed that Acrothoum stood upon the site of Mt. 
Athos; but this is an impossibility. [ArTHos.] It 
was stated by Mela and other ancient writers that 
the inhabitants of Acrothoi lived longer than ordi- 
nary men. Mannert and others erroneously suppose 
Acrothoi to have been the same place as the later 
Uranopolis. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
149.) 

ACTE’ (‘Axr), signified a piece of land running 
into the sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. Thus 
Herodotus gives the name of Acte to Asia Minor as 
compared with the rest of Asia (iv. 38), and also to 
Africa itself as jutting out from Asia (iv. 41). 
Attica also was originally called Acte. (Steph. B. 
st.) [Artrica.] The name of Acte, however, 
was more specifically applied to the easternmost of 
the three promontories jutting out from Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, on which Mt. Athos stands. It is 
spoken of under ATHOs. 

A'CTIUM (“Axrwy: Eth. “Axrios, Actius: Adj. 
*Axtiaxés, Actiacus, also “Axtios, Actius), a pro- 
montory in Acarnania at the entrance of the Am- 
braciot Gulf (Gulf of Arta) off which Augustus 
gained his celebrated victory over Antony and 
Cleopatra, on September 2nd, p.c. 31. There was 
a temple of Apollo on this promontory, which 
Thucydides mentions (i. 29) as situated in the 
territory of Anactorium. This temple was of great 
antiquity, and Apollo derived from it the surname 
ef Actius and Actiacus. There was also an ancient 
festival named Actia, celebrated here in honour of 
the god. Angustus after his victory enlarged the 
temple, and revived the ancient festival, which was 
henceforth celebrated once in four years (wevrae- 
tpis, ludi quinquennales), with musical and gym- 
nastic contests, and horse races. (Dion Cass, li. 1; 
Suet. Aug. 18.) We learn from a Greek inscription 
found on the site of Actium, and which is probably 
prior to the time of Augustus, that the chief priest 
of the temple was called ‘lepawdAos, and that his 
name was employed in official documents, like that 
of the first Archon st Athens, to mark the date. 
( Bickh, Corpus Inscript. No. 1793.) Strabo says 
(p. 325) that the temple was situated on an 
eminence, and that pot Aton’ gh yeaa viorabch bie 
of trees, and a dock-yard; and in another 


Angustus founded the city of Nicopolis in honour 
@ his victory. [Nicopotis.] Actium was pro- 
¥ not a town, though it is sometimes described 
such; but after the foundation of Nicopolis, a 
ri buildings sprang up around the temple, and it 
served as a kind of suburb to Ni 
The site of Actiam has been a subject of dispute. 
The accompanying plan of the entrance of the 
Ambraciot gulf, taken from the map published by 
Lieut. Wolfe (Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. iii.) will give the reader a clear idea of 
the locality. 








PLAN OF ACTIUM. 


1. Ruins of Prevesa. | 5. Temple of Apollo. 
2. C. La Scara. Fort La Punta. 
: 6. Azio. 

3. Prom. Actium. La > A Ses 
Punta. 8. Vonitza. 
4. C. Madonna. P. Bay of Prevesa. 


The entrance of the Ambraciot gulf lies between 
the low point off Acarnania, on which stands Fort 
La Punta (5), and the promontory of Epirus, on 
which stands the modern town of Prevesa (1), 
near the site of the ancient Nicopolis. The nar- 
rowest part of this entrance is only 700 yards, 
but the average distance between the two shores is 
half a mile. After passing through this strait, the 
coast turns abruptly round a small point to the SE., 
forming a bay about 4 miles in width, called the 
Bay of Prevesa(P). A second entrance is then 
formed to the larger basin of the gulf by the two 
high capes of La Scara (2) in Epeirus, and of 
Madonna (4) in Acarnania, the width of this 
second entrance being about one mile and a half. 
Now some modern writers, among others D’Anville, 
suppose Actium to have been situated on Cape 
Madonna, and Anactorium, which Strabo (p. 451) 
describes as 40 stadia from Actium, on La Punta. 
Two reasons have led them to adopt this conclusion: 
first, because the ruins on C. Madonna are some- 
times called Azio (6), which name is apparently a 
corruption of the ancient Actium; and, secondly, 
because the temple of Apollo is said by Strabo to 
have stood on a height, which description answers 
to the rocky eminence on C. Madonna, and not to 
the low peninsula of Za Punta, But these reasons 
are not conclusive, and there can be no doubt that 
the site of Actium to La Punta, For 
it should be observed, first, that the name Azio 
is unknown to the Greeks, and appears to have been 
introduced by the Venetians, who conjectured that 
the ruins on C, Madonna were those of Actium, 
and therefore invented the word; and, secondly, that 
though Strabo places the temple of Apollo on a 
e | height, he does not say that this height was on the 
sea, but on the contrary, that it was at some little 
distance from the sea. In other respects Strabo's 
evidence is decisive in favour of the identification of 
Actium with La Punta. He says that Actium is 
one point which forms the entrance of the bay; and 
it is clear that he considered the entrance of the 
bay to be between Prevesa and La Punta, because 
he makes the breadth of the strait “a little more 
than four stadia,” or half a mile, which is true 
when applied to the first narrow entrance, but not 
to the second. That the strait between Prevesa 
and La Punta was regarded as the entrance of the 
Ambraciot gulf, is clear, not only from the distance 
assigned to it by Strabo, but from the statements of 
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Polybius (iv. 63), who makes it 5 stadia, of Scylax 
(vr. Kacowmwol), who makes it 4 stadia, and of 
Pliny (iv. 1) who makes it 500 paces. Anactorium 
is described by Strabo as “situated within the bay,” 
while Actium makes “the mouth of the bay.” 
(Strab. pp. 325, 451.)  Anactorium, therefore, 
must be placed on the promontory of C. Madonna. 
(For its exact site, see ANactontum.] The testi- 
mony of Strabo is confirmed by that of Dion 
Cassius, The latter writer says (1. 12) that 
* Actium is a temple of Apollo, and is situated 
before the mouth of the strait of the Ambraciot 
gulf, over against the harbours of Nicopolis.” 
Cicero tells us (ad Fam. xvi. 6, 9) that in coasting 
from Patrae to Curcyra he touched at Actiam, 
which he could hardly have done, if it were so far 
out of his way as the inner strait between C. La 
Scara and C. Madonna. Thus we come to the 
conclusion that the promontory of Actium was the 
modern Ja Punta (3), and that the temple of 
Apollo was situated a little to the S., outside the 
strait, probably near the Fort La Punta (5). 

A few remarks are necessary respecting the site 
of the battle, which has conferred its chief celebrity 
upon Actium. The fleet of Antony was stationed 
in the Bay of Prevesa (P). His troops had built 
towers on each side of the mouth of the strait, and 
they occupied the channel itself with their ships. 
Their camp was near the temple of Apollo, on a 
level spacious ground. Augustus was encamped 
on the opposite coast of Epirus, on the spot where 
Nicopolis afterwards stood; his fleet appears to have 
been stationed in the Bay of Gomaros, now the 
harbour of Mitika, to the N. of Nicopolis, in the 
Ionian sea. Antony was absent from his army at 
Patrae; but as soon as he heard of the arrival 
of Augustus, he proceeded to Actium, and after 
a short time crossed over the strait to Prevesa, 
and pitched his camp near that of Augustus. But 
having experienced some misfortunes, he subse- 
quently re-crossed the strait and joined the main 
body of his army at Actium. By the advice of 
Cleopatra he now determined to retarn to Egypt. 
He accordingly sailed out of the strait, but was 
compelled by the manoeuvres of Augustus to fight. 
After the battle had lasted some hours Cleopatra, 
who was followed by Antony, sailed through the 
middle of the contending fleets, and took to flight. 
They succeeded in making their escape, but most 
of their ships were destroyed. The battle was, 
therefore, fuught outside of the strait, between La 
Punta and Prevesa (if@ tav orerwy, Dion Cass, 
1. 31), and not in the Bay of Prevesa, as is stated 
by some writers. (Dion Cass. L 12, seq.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 28, seq.; Wolfe, 1. c.) 

ADADA (‘AfaBa: Eth. 'ASabevs, Ptol.; "Ada- 
3dr in old edit. of Strabo; ‘O8d4a, Hierocl.), a 
town in Pisidia of uncertain site. On coins of Va- 
lerian and Gallienus we find AAAAEQN, Adada 
is mentioned in the Councils as the see of a bishop. 
(Artemiod, ap. Strab, xii. p. 570; Ptol. v. 5. §8; 
Hieroe], p. 674, with Wesseling’s note.) 

A'DANA (1a"Abava: Eth, 'ABaveus), a town of 
Cilicia, which keeps its ancient name, on the west 
side of the Sarus, now the Syhoon or Syhdn. 
lay on the military read from Tarsus to Lssus, in a 
fertile country. There are the remains of a portico, 
Pompey settled here some of the Cilician pirates 
whom he had compelled to sabmit, (Appian, Afith. 
96.) Dion Cassius (xlvii. 31) speaks of Tarsus 
and Adana being always quarrelling.  [G. L.] 
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ADRBAA. 
ADANE (‘Aéden, Philostorg. H. E. iii. 4), called 


ATHANA by Pliny (vi. 28. 8, 32), and ARABIA 


FELIX (‘ApaSla ei8aluwv), in the Periplus of 
Arrian (p. 14), now Aden, the chief seaport in the 
country of Homeritae on the S. coast of Arabia. 
It became at a very early period the great mart 
for the trade between Egypt, Arabia, and India; 
and although destroyed by the Romans, probably by 
Aelius Gallus in his expedition against Arabia, in 
the reign of Augustus, it speedily revived, and has 
ever since remained a place of note. It has revived 
conspicuously within the last few years, having 
fallen into the possession of the English, and become 
one of the stations for the steamers which navigate 
the Red Sea, [W.B.] 

A'DDUA (6 'ABodas: Adda), a river of Gallia 
Cisalpina, one of the largest of the tributaries which 
bring down the waters of the Alps to the Po. It rises 
in the Rhactian Alps near Bormio, and flows through 
the Valtelline, into the Lacus Larius or Lago di 
Como, from which it again issues at its south. eastern 
extremity near Lecco, and from thence has a course 
of above 50 miles to the Po, which it joins between 
Placentia and Cremona, During this latter part of 
its course it seems to have formed the limit between 
the Insubres and the Cenomani. It is a broad and 
rapid stream: the clearness of its blue waters, re- 
sulting from their passage through a deep lake, is 
alluded to by Claudian (De VJ. Cons. Hon. 196). 
Strabo erroneously places its sources in Mt. Aputa, 
where, according to him, the Rhine also rises; it is 
probable that he was imperfectly acquainted with 
this part of the Alps, and supposed the stream which 
descends from the Spliigen to the head of the lake 
of Como to be the original Addua, instead of the 
much larger river which enters it from the Val 
telline. (Strab. iv. pp. 192, 204; v. p. 213; Plin. 
iii. 16. 8.20; Pol. ii. 32, xxxiv. 10; Tac. Hist. ii. 
40.) (E. H. B.) 

ADIABE'NE (‘Adia@nvh). [Assvnta. 

ADIS or ADES (‘Adis,"A3ns: prob. #), @ 
considerable city of Africa, on the Gulf of Tunis, in 
the Carthaginian territory, which Regulus besieged 
and took, and before which he defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, in the 10th year of the first Panic War, 
B.C. 255. (Pol. i. 30.) As there is no subsequent 
mention of the place, it is supposed to have been 
supplanted, or at least reduced to insigniticance, by 
the later town of MaxuLa. P.8.] 

ADO'NIS CAdwrs: Nahr el Ibrahim), a small 
river of Syria, which rising in Mount Libanus enters 
the Mediterranean a few miles to the S. of Byblus, 
Maundrell records the fact which he himself wit- 
neased, that after a sudden fall of rain, the river 
descending in floods is tinged of a deep red by the 
soil of the hills in which it takes its rise, and imparts 
this colour to the sea fur a considerable distance. 
Hence some have sought to explain the legend of the 
beautiful Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar on 
Mount Libanus (Strab. p. 755; Lucian, de Dea 
Syr. 6; Plin. v, 20.; Nonn. Dionys. iii, 80, xx. 
144.) {W. R.] 

ADOREUS, the name of a mountain of Galatia, 
now Elnahk Dagh, in the neighbourhood of Pessinns, 
in Asia, Livy (xxxviii. 18.) says that it contains 
the source of the river Sangarius. (G. LJ 

ADORSI. [Acne] 

ADRAA (Adpda, Euseb. Onomast.: “A8pa_ Ptol. 
v. 15. § 23; LXX. "ESpaciy, "ESpaiy : Eng. Vers. 
Eprei; and probably the "Adpagads of Hierucles, 
p. 273: Drea), a town in Palestine, near the sources 


ADRAISTAE, 


of the river Hieromax, and deeply embayed in the 
spars of the mountain chain of Hermon. Before 
the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, it was one of the 
chief cities of Og, king of Bashan, After his defeat 
and death it was assigned to the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, which settled on the eastern side of Jordan. 
It was the seat of a Christian bishop at an early time, 
and a bishop of Adraa sat in the council of Seleucia 
(a. p. 381), and of Chalcedon (4. p. 451). By the 
Greeks it was called Adraa, and by the Crusaders 
Adratam. Its ruins cover a circuit of about 2 miles, 
of which the most important is a large rectangular 
building, surrounded by a double covered colonnade, 
and with a cistern in the middle. (Numbers, xxi. 33; 
Deuterom. i. 4, iii. 10; Joshna xii. 4, xiii. 12, 31; 
Joseph. Antig. iv. 5. § 42; Buckingham, Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 146; Burckhardt, id. p.241.) [W-B.D.] 

ADRAISTAE (‘Adpaivral), a people of N. India 
(the Panjab), with a capital city Pimprama (Miu- 
spaza), which Alexander reached in a day's journey 
from the Hydraotes (Ravee), on his march to 
Sangala. (Arrian. Anad, v.22. §3.) Lassen iden- 
tifies thern with the modern A rattas ( Pentapotamia, 
p- 25). [P.S.] 

ADRAMI’TAE or ATRAMI'TAE (Plin. vi. 28, 
8. 32; “ASpayira:, Ptol.; Arrian, Perip. p. 15), an 
Arabian tribe in the district Chatramotitis of Arabia 
Felix. They were situated on the coast of the Red Sea 
eastward of Aden, and their name is still preserved 
in the modern Hadramaut. Like their immediate 
neighbours in Arabia Felix, the Adramitae were 
actively engaged in the drug and spice trade, of 
which their capital Sabbatha was the emporium. 
They were governed by a race of kings, who bore 
the family or official title of Eleazar. [Cuatra- 
MOTITAE. | (W. B. D.] 

ADRAMYE'NTTUS SINUS. [Apramytrium; 
AEoLI8, } 

ADRAMY’TTIUM or ADRAMYTEUM (‘Adpa- 
sérriov, ‘Adpaudtteov, 'Arpauvrtiov, 'Atpautr- 
teov: Eth, "Adpayurrnvds, Adramyttenus : Adra- 
miti or Edremit), a town situated at the head of the 
bay, called from it Adramyttenus, and on the river 
Caicus, in Mysia, and on the road from the Helles- 
pantus to Pergamum. According to tradition it was 
founded by Adramys, a brother of Croesus, king of 
Lydia; but acolony of Athenians is said to have sub- 
sequently settled there, (Strab. p. 606.) The place 
certainly became a Greek town. Thucydides (v. 1; 
viii. 108) also mentions a settlement here from 
Delos, made by the Delians whom the Athenians 
removed from the island np. c. 422. After the 
establishment of the dynasty of the kings of Per- 
gumnum, it was a seaport of some note; and that it 
had some shipping, appears from a passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 2). Under the 
Romans it was a Conventus Juridicus in the pro- 
vince of Asia, or place to which the inhabitants of 
the district resorted as the court town. There are 
no traces of ancient remains. {G. L.J 

ADRANA (Eder), a river of Germany in the 
territory of the Chatti,near Cassel, (Tac. Ann. 1.56.) 

ADRANS, ADRA'NA, ADRA’NTE(7a“Adpava, 
Za. 0. 45; Haprans, Itiner. Hieros. p. 560: St. 
Oecald on the Drauberg), a town in Noricum, situ- 
atel between the towns Aemona and Celeia, in the 
valley separating Mt. Cetius from Mt. Carvancas. 
A vestige of its Roman origin or occupation still 
survives in its local appellation of Trajaner-dorf or 
Trajan's-thorpe. (Itin. Anton.) W. B.D.) 

ADRA’NUM, or HADRA’NUM (‘Adpavdy, Diod. 


ADRIA, 25 


Steph. B. Hapranum, Sil. Ital.: Eth. Adpavirns, 
Hadranitanus; Adernd),a city of the interior of Sicily, 
situated at the foot of the western slope of Mt. Aetna 
above the valley of the Simeto, and about 7 miles from 
Centuripi. We learn from Diodorus (xiv. 37) that 
there existed here from very ancient times a temple 
of a local deity named Adranus, whose worship was 
extensively spread through Sicily,and appears to have 
been connected with that of the Palici. (Hesych. s. v. 
TlaAixoi.) But there was no city of the name until 
the year 400 3. c. when it was founded by the elder 
Dionysius, with a view to extend his power and in- 
fluence in the interior of the island. (Diod. L ¢.) 
It probably continued to be a dependency of Syra- 
cuse; but in 345 s.c. it fell into the hands of Ti- 
moleon. (Id. xvi. 68; Plut. Zimol. 12.) It was 
one of the cities taken by the Romans at the com- 
mencement of the First Punic War (Diod. xxiii. 
Exc. Hoesch. p. 501), and probably on this account 
continued afterwards in a relation to Rome inferior 
to that of most other Sicilian cities. This may per- 
haps account for the circumstance that its name is 
not once mentioned by Cicero (see Zumpt ad Cic. 
Verr. iii. 6, p. 437); but we learn from Pliny that 
it was in his time included in the class of the “ sti- 
pendiariae civitates " of Sicily. (7. N. iii. 8.) 

Both Diodorus and Plutarch speak of it as a small 
town owing its importance chiefly to the sanctity of 
its temple; but existing remains prove that it must 
have been at one time a place of some consideration. 
These consist of portions of the ancient walls and 
towers, built in a massive style of large squared blocks 
of lava; of massive substructions, supposed to have 
been those of the temple of Adranus; and the ruins 
of a large building which appears to have belonged 
to Roman Thermae. Numerous sepulchres also 
have been discovered and excavated in the immediate 
neighbourhood, The modern town of Adernéd re- 
tains the ancient site as well as name: it is a consi- 
derable place, with above 6000 inhabitants. (Bis- 
cari, Viaggio in Sicilia, pp. 57—60; Ortolani, Diz. 
Geogr. della Sicilia, p. 13; Bull. dell. Inst. Arch, 
1843, p. 129.) 


Stephanus Byzantinus speaks of the city as situated 
on a river of the same name: this was evidently no 
other than the northern branch of the Simeto (Sy- 
maethus) which is still often called the Fiume d’ 
[E. H. B.] 
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COIN OF ADRANUM. 


ATDRIA, A’TRIA, HA’DRIA, or HA’TRIA 
(‘Adpia or Arpia). It is impossible to establish any 
distinction between these forms, or to assign the one 
(as has been done by several authors) to one city, 
and another to the other. ‘The oldest form appears 
to have been Harria, which we find on coins, while 
Haprta is that used in all inseriptions: some MSS. 
of Livy have Aprta, and others Atria. Pliny 
tells us that Atria was the more ancient form, 
which was afterwards changed into Apri, but the 
Greeks seem to have early used ’Adpia for the city, 
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as well as “ASplas for the sea, 
alpine Gaol, situated Letween the Padus and the 
Athesis, not far from their mouths, and still exlled 
Adria.  Vtis wow distant mere tian 14 mies trom 
the sea, lat was originally a sea-part of great evle- 
britv.  Jts formation is asertbed to Diomoed by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, amd some other lite writers: 
Justin also (xx. 1), preteils ly tallow) Theoporipas, 
ealls ita city of Greek origin; but these testimonies 
are far outweighed by these of the Roman writers, 
Who agree in desenbimg it as an Etrusean colony. | 
Tt was probably established at the same periad with | 
their other setthouwnts om the north side of the 
Apennines, and became, from its position, the prin | 
cipal enporitin for their trade with the Adriatic; 
by which means it attained te so flourishing a eon- 
dition, as to have given maine to the wult, or partion 
of the sea ia its imestiate neihbourheod, from 
whence the appellation was gradually extended to 
the whole of the inland sca still called the Adriatic. 
To this period may also be ascribed the great canals 
and works which facilitated its communiestions with 
the adjoining rivers, and through them with the 
interior of Cisalpine Gan, at the same time that 
they drained the marshes whieh would otherwise 
bave rendered it uninhabitable. (Liv. v.83; Plin. iii. 
16. 5.20; Steub. ve po 214; Varro de LoL. ve 161; 
Festus, p. ed. Midler: Plat. Ceamall, 16.5 
Notwithstanding its early celebrity, we have scareely 
anv information concerning its history; but the de- 
cline of its power and prosperity may reasonably be 


ascriled to the conquest of the neighbouring countries | 


by the Ganls, and to the consequent negleet of the 
canals and strermos in its omeihiieeahead. The in- 
creasing catumerce of the Greeks with the Adriatic 
probably contribated to the same result. Tt his 


been supposed div some writers that it received, at. | 


dittvrent pertivels, Grevk colonies, one from Epidainmnits 
and the other frome Seracuse: but Tnth statements 


Appear to mest Upen ILSCUT Lee pts of the juiswties | 


of Diedorus, from which they are derived. (Dial ix. 
Exe. Vat. - V7. xv. 13s an beth of whieh }etsseces 
the words roy "Adgiav certainly vefer to the Adlrintic 
setoor gif, net to the eity. the natue ef whieh is 
always feminine.) Vie abundance of vases of 
fireek imanifacture found lere, of precisely similar 
chamieter with those of Nola and Vader, satfeieutly 
attests a great ametunt of Greek itercourse and 
influence, but caunet be adiitied as any proof of a 
(irerk colony, any more than in the parallel ease of 
Valet, (BR Rochette in the Annadé dell lust, Arch, 
vol. vi, p. 292; Weleker, Vast dé Adri in the 
Bullettinge dell Inst, W834, po 134.) Ureler the 
Romans Adria appears never to have been a place of 
Much consequence, Strabo (Le) speaks of it asa 
sil tewn, cetmmenicatiog by a short navigation 
with the sea; and we learn from Tacitus (/frst. tit. 
12) that it was still aceessible for the light Lihear- 
nian ships of war as date as the time of Vitellius. 
After the fallef the Western Finipire it was inclarded 
in the exarchate of Ravenna, but fell rapidly inte 
decay during the middle aves, though it uever ceased 
to exist, and always continned an episcopal see, 
Since the opening of new eanals it has considerably 
revived, and lias now a population of T0000 souls. 
Considerable remains of the ancient eity have been 
discovered a little to the south af the modern town 
towards Kareqnano ; they are all of Koni date, and 
comprise the ruins of a theatre, baths, mosaic pave. 
ments, amd part of the ancient walls, all which Jiave 
Leen buried to a considerable depth under the aceu- 


1. A city of Cis- | 
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mulations of alluvial soil, Of the nnmerons miner 
antiquities discovered there, the most Interesting are 
the vases already alluded te. (See Miller, Etrusher, 
i... 229, aud the authors there ened.) The coins 
ascribed) to this city certaiuly belong to Adria in 
Picemin, 

A river of the suine name (6 "ASpias) is men- 
Hiowed by Heeataens Cap. Steph. Byvz. ar). and by 
Theoponpas (ap. Stra. vii, p. 317): it is called 
by Ptolemy “Atpiards rotauds, and inst pro 
lashly te the sume called by the Romans Tartarns 
(Ulin, ii, 16. 5. 20). and still known in the npper 
| part of its course as the Tartare. It rises in the 

hills to the SE. of the Lage di Garda, and flows 
by the medern atdeia, but is known by the name af 
| Canal Bianco in the lower part of its course: it 
commitiicates, by canals, with the Puand the Adige. 

2. Acity of Pieenumn, still ealled Atré, situated 
about Smiles from the Adriatic Sea, between the 
j rivers Vormanus and Matrinns. According te the 
| Itinerary it was distant 15 Reman niles frum Cas 
trum Novunt, and 14 from Teate. Citin, Ant. pp. 
308, 310, 313: comp. Tab, Pout.) ft has bewn 
‘supposed, with tauch probability, te be of Etriscan 
origin, and acolony from the ere celebrated city of 
the name (Maxwehi, Tab. Heracl. pp, 532; Miiller, 
Mtrushers, wi. po l45), though we lave no his- 
torteal evidernwe af the fet. Tt lias also been 
senerally admitted that at Greek colony wos founded 

there by Dionvsins the Elder, at the time that be 
wis sevking to establish has jpewer ni the Adriatic, 
dbent BoC. 385: but this statement rests on very 
)docbttal authority (itym, Magn, v. "ASpias), and 
ie stibseqpitont trace of the settlement is found in 
Histerv. The first certain historical natiee we find of 
Adria is the estabti-linent of a Reman colony there 
alwut 282 g.0. (Liv. Epit. xi; Mulvig.de Colonia, 
py. 208.) To the earty peurt of the Secoted Punie 
War (i.e. 217) its territery was revaged by Han- 
hihal; but notwithstanding this calamity, it was one 
at the PS Latin colonies whieh, In BOG. 209, were 
frithtul to the cane of Home. and willing to eon- 
i tinne their contributions both of meu and mneney. 
(Liv. xxii. O. xxvii de: Polvb ii. 88.) Ata later 
Jerial, as we dear from the Liber de Coloniis, it 
ntist have received a fresh eoliny, probably under 
Augnstas: lenee itis termed a Colonia, both by 
lin atel iu inseriptions, Que of these gives it the 
tithes af “Colonia Acha HadriaS whence it would 
appear that it had been re-established by the en- 
peror Tkwlran, whose family was originally derived 
iro hence, thomgh he was bine a native of 
Spun. (Lib, Colon. p. 227: Vlin, 22. .N, ili, 13. 
SIR; Onell Jter ne, 148, S018; Grater, p. 1022 ; 
Zumpt de Colon, p. 349; Spertion dadrian. 1.3 
View, Apit, 14.) The territory of Adria (ager 
Advianas ), theigl sibsequently ineluded in Piecoun, 
appears to have origiually fortned a separate and ine 
dependent district, bentided on the N. by the river 
Voemunns ( Vomens), and on the S. by the Matriuns 
(la Piemba); at the month of this latter river was 
at tewn bearing the name of Marine mt, which 
served as the port of Adria; the city itself stood on 
a dalt a few miles inland, on the same site still 
weupied by the madern Afr, a place of seme con- 
sideration, with the tale of a city, and the see of a 
hishep. Great part of the circuit of the aneient 
; Walls may be stil traced, and mosaic pavements 
and ether remains of buildings are alse preserved, 
(Strab. v. p24; Sil, ad. vill, 439; Ptol. it, 1. 
$52; Mela, ii. 4; Ronuuelli, vol. di. p. 307.) Ac- 
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ADRIATICUM MARE. 


cording to the Itin. Ant. (pp. 308, 310) Adria was | 
the pont of junction of the Via Salaria and Valeria, 
s crcamstance which probably contributed to its 
importance and flourishing condition under the 
Roman empire. 

It is now vy admitted, that the coins of 
Adria (with the legend Hat.) belong to the city of 
Piceoum; but great difference of opinion has been 
eotertained as to their age. They belong to the 
class commonly known as Aes Grave, and are even 
among the heaviest specimens known, exceeding in 
weight the most ancient Roman asses. On this 
account they have been assigned to a very remote 
antgqaity, some referring them to the Etruscan, 
others to the Greek, settlers. But there seems much 
mason to believe that they are not really so ancient, 
axi belong, in fact, to the Roman colony, which was 
funded previous to the general reduction of the 
italian brass coinage. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 98; Miiller, 
Ftreaker, vol. i. p. 308; Bickh, Metrologie, p. 379; 
Mommsen, Das Romische Minzwesen, p. 231; Mil- 
ingen, Numismatigque de I'Jtalie, p. 216.) [E.H.B. } 

—————— 





COIN OF ADRIA. 


ADRIA'TICUM MARE (6 'Adp/fas), is the name 
ven beth by Greek and Latin writers to the inland 
wa still called the Adriatic, which separates Italy from 
(yricum, Dalmatia and Epeirus, and is connected 
its southern extremity with the Ionian Sea. It 





maintained its ground among the Greek writers of ' 
the best ages, and it is only at a later period or in| 
eareptional cases that we find the expressions 7 | 

‘Mpiry or 'ABpiatuch Sdracoa. (The former ex- 
fein is employed by Scymnns Chius, 368; and 
in one instance by Strabo, iv. p. 204.) 
frequently termed it Mare Surerum, 
Upper Sea, as opposed to the Tyrrhenian or 
a (Mare Inferum); and the phrase is copied 
Polybius and other Greek writers. It 
‘ypears probable indeed that this was the common or 
‘eusnlar expression among the Romans, and that 
name of the Adriatic was a mere geographical 
i ps borrowed in the first instance 
the Greeks. The use of Apria or HapRiA 
Latin for the name of the sea, was certainly a 
Gracciam, introduced by the poets (Hor. 
L3. 15, i. 3. 5, &e.; Catull. xxxvi. 15), 
it is sometimes used by prose writers also. 

Ep. 90; Mela, ii. 2, &c.) 

According to Herodotus (i. 163) the Phocaeans 
were the first of the Greeks who discovered the Adri- 
ir, or at least the first to explore its recesses, but 
Se Phoenicians 


very earl It has, indeed, 
wen cuntended, that é'ASpins in Herodotus (both 
ii this passage and in iv. 33, v. 9) means not tho | 
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sea or gulf so called, but a region or district about 
the head of it. But in this case it seems highly 
improbable that precisely the same expression should 
have come into general use, as we certainly find it 
not long after the time of Herodotus, for the sea 
itself.* Hecatacus also (if we can trust to the ac- 
curacy of Stephanus B. s. v. 'Adplas) appears to have 
used the full expression xéAmos ‘Adpias. 

The natural limits of the Adriatic are very clearly 
marked by the contraction of the opposite shores at 
its entrance, so as to form a kind of strait, not ex- 
ceeding 40 G. miles in breadth, between the Acro- 
ceraunian promontory in Epirus, and the coast of 
Calabria near Hydruntum, in Italy. This is accord- 
ingly correctly assumed both by Strabo and Pliny as 
the southern limits of the Adniatic, as it was at an 
earlier period by Scylax and Polybius, the latter of 
whom expressly tells us that Oricus was the first city 
on the right hand after entering the Adriatic. 
(Strab, vii. p.317; Plin. iii. 11. s.16; Scylax, § 14, 
p. 5, § 27, p. 11; Pol. vii. 19; Mela, ii. 4.) But 
it appears to have been some time before the appel- 
lation was received in this definite sense, and the use 
of the name both of the Adriatic and of the Ionian 
Gulf was for some time very vague and fluctuating. 
It is probable, that in the earliest times the name of 
6 'Adpias was confined to the part of the sea in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Adria itself and the 


j mouths of the Padus, or at least to the upper part 


near the head of the gulph, as in the passages of 
Herodotus and Hecataeus above cited; but it seems 
that Hecataeus himself in another passage (ap. 
Steph. B. 3. v.“lorpor) described the Istrians as 
dwelling on the Ionian gulf, and Hellanicus (ap. 
Dion, Hal.i. 28) spoke of the Padus as flowing into 
the Ionian gulf. In like manner Thucydides (i. 24) 
describes Epidamnus as a city on the right hand as 
you enter the Ionian gulf. At this period, there- 
fore, the latter expression seems to have been at 
least the more common one, as applied to the whole 
sea. But very soon after we find the orators Lysias 
and Isocrates employing the term 6 'Aéplas in its 
more extended sense: and Scylax (who must have 
been nearly contemporary with the latter) ex- 
pressly tells us that the Adriatic and Ionian gulfs 
were one and the same. (Lys. Or. c. Diog. § 38, 
p. 908; Isocr. Philipp. § 7; Scylax, § 27, p. 11.) 
From this time no change appears to have taken 
place in the use of the name, éA3pias being fami- 
liarly used by Greek writers for the modern Adriatic 
(Theophr. iv. 5. §§ 2, 6; Pseud, Aristot. de Mirab. 
§§ 80, 82; Scymn. Ch. 132, 193, &c.; Pol. ii, 
17, iii. 86, 87, &c.) until after the Christian era. 
But subsequently to that date a very singular change 
was introduced: for while the name of the Adriatic 
Gulf (6 'ABplas, or "ASpiarinds xdAmos) became re- 
stricted to the upper portion of the inland sea now 
known by the same name, and the lower portion nearer 
the strait or entrance was commonly known as the 


* The expressions of Polybins (iv. 14, 16) cited by 
Miiller (Etrusker, i. p. 141) in support of this 
view, certainly cannot be relied on, as the name of 
6 'Adpias was fully established as that of the sea, 
long before his time, and is repeatedly used by him- 
self in this sense. But his expressions are singu- 
larly vague and fluctuating: thus we find within a 
few pages, 6 xara Tov "Abplay xédmos, 5 Tov wards 
*Adplov uvxds, b*Abpiatixds puxds, ) Kara Tov 
*ASplay SdAarra,etc. (See Schweighiiuser’s Index to 
Polybius, p. 197.) 
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Ionian Gulf, the sen without that entrance, previously | the same name, that some later writers have derived 
known as the Ionian or Sicilian, came to be called | the appellation of the sea from Adria in Picenuin, 


the Adriatic Sea, The beginning of this altera- 


which was situated at some distance from the coast, 


tion may already be found in Strabo, who speaks of | and is not known to have been a place of any im- 


the lonian Gulf as a part of the Adriatic: but it 
is found fully developed in Ptolemy, who makes the 
promontory of Garganus the limit between the Adri- 
atic Gulf (é 'ASplas xéAwos) and the Ionian Sea 
(70 ‘lemov wéAayos), while he calls the sea which 
bathes the eastern shores of Bruttium and Sicily, 
the Adriatic Sea (1d 'Adpiarixdy wéAaryos); and 
although the later geographers, Dionysius Periegetes 
and Agathemerus, apply the name of the Adriatic 
within the same limits as Strabo, the common usage 
of historians and other writers under the Roman 
Empire is in conformity with that of Ptolemy. Thus 
we find them almost uniformly speaking of the 
Ionian Gulf for the lower part of the modern Adni- 
atic: while the name of the latter had so completely 
superseded the original appellation of the Ionian Sea 
for that which bathes the western shores of Greece, 


that Philostratus speaks of the isthmus of Corinth | 


as separating the Aegaean Sea from the Adriatic. 
And at a still later period we find Procopius and 
Orosius still further extending the appellation as far 
as Crete on the one side, and Malta on the other, 
(Ptol. iii, 1. $$ 1, 10. 14, 17, 26, 4. §$ 1, 8; 
Dionys. Per. 92—94, 380, 481; Agathemer. i. 3, ii. 
14; Appian, Syr. 63, B.C, ii. 39, iii. 9, ¥. 65; 
Diou Cass. xli. 44, xlv. 3; Herodian, viii. 1; Phi- 
lostr. Jmagg. ii. 16; Pausan. v. 25. § 3, viii. 54. § 
3; Hieronym. Kp. 86; Procop. B. G@. i. 15, iii. 40, 
iv. 6, BV. i. 13, 14, 23; Oros. i. 2.) Concerning 
the various fluctuations and changes in the applica- 
tion and signification of the name, see Larcher’s 
Notes on Herodotus (vol, i. p. 157, Eng. transl.), 
and Letronne (Recherches sur Dicuil. p. 170—218), 
who has, however, carried to an extreme extent the 
distinctions he attempts to establish. The general 
form of the Adriatic Sea was well known to the an- 
cienta, at least in the time of Strabo, who correctly 
describes it as long and narrow, extending towards 
the NW., and corresponding in its general dimen- 
sions with the part of Italy to which it is parallel, 


from the Iapygian promontory to the mouths of the | 


Padus. He also gives its greatest breadth pretty 
correctly at about 1200 stadia, but much overstates 
its length at 6000 stadia. Agathemerus, on the 
contrary, while he agrees with Strabo as to the 
breadth, assigns it only 3000 stadia in length, 





which is as mach below the truth, as Strabo exceeds | 


it. (Strab. ii. p. 123, v. p. 211; Agathemer. 14.) 
The Greeks appear to have at first regarded the neigh- 
bourhood of Adria and the mouths of the Padus 
as the head or inmost recess of the gulf, but Strabo 
and Ptolerny more justly place ita extremity at the 
gulf near Aquileia and the mouth of the Tilavemptus 
(Taglamento), (Strab. ii. p. 123, iv. p. 206; Ptol. 
ili. 1. §§ 1, 26.) 

The navigation of the Adriatic was mach dreaded 
on account of the frequent and sudden storms to 
which it was subject : its evil character on this ac- 
count is repeatedly alluded to by Horace. (Carm. 
i. 3. 15, 33. 15, ii. 14. 14, iii. 9. 23, &c.) 

There is no doubt that the name of the Adriatic 
was derived from the Etrusean city of Adria or 
Atria, near the mouths of the Padus. Livy, Pliny, 
and Strabo, all concur in this statement, as well as 
in extolling the ancient power and commercial in- 
fluence of that city [Apera, No. 1], and it is pro- 
bably only by a confusion between the two cities of 





portance in early times. H. B.] 

ADRUME’TUM, ([Haprumetum. 

ADRUS (Albaragena), a river of Hispania Lusi- 
tanica, flowing from the N. into the Anas (Guadi- 
ana) opposite to Badajoz (/tin, Ant, p, 418; Ukert, 
vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 289—392). (P.8.] 

ADUA'TICA or ADUA’TUCA, a castellum or 
fortified place mentioned by Caesar (B. G. vi. 32) 
as situated about the centre of the country of the 
Eburones, the greater part of which country lay 
between the Mosa (Maas) and the Rhenus. There 
is no further indication of its position in Caevar, 
Q. Cicero, who was posted here with a legion in 
B. C. 53, sustained and repelled a sudden attack of 
the Sigambri (B. G. vi. 35, &c.), in the same camp 
in which Titurius and Aurnunculeius had wintered in 
n.c. 54 (B. G. v. 26). If it be the same place as 
the Aduaca Tungrorum of the Antonine Itinerary, 


it is the modern Tongera, in the Belgian province 


of Limburg, where there are remains of old walls, 
and many antiquities. Though only a castellum or 
temporary fort in Caesar's time, the place is likely 
enough to have been the site of a larger town at 
a later date. {G. L.J 
ADUATICI (‘Arovari«ol, Dion Cass.), a peo- 
ple of Belgic Gaul, the neighbours of the Eburones 
and Nervii. They were the descendants of 6000 
Cimbri and Teutones, who were left behind by the 
rest of these barbarians on their march to Italy, 
for the purpose of looking after the baggage which 
their comrades could not conveniently take with 
them, After the defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
near Aiz by C. Marius (. c. 102), and again in 
the north of Italy, these 6000 men maintained thern- 
selves in the country. (Caes. B. G.ii. 29.) Their 
head quarters were a strong natural position on a 
steep elevation, to which there was only one ap- 
proach, Caesar does not give the place a name, 
and po indication of its site. D'Anville supposes 
that it is Falais on the Mehaigne. The tract 
occupied by the Aduatici appears to be in South 
Brabant. When their strong position was taken by 
Caesar, 4000 of the Aduatici perished, and 53,000 
were sold for slaves, (8. G. ii. 33.)  [G. L.] 
ADU'LA MONS (64 'AdotAas), the name given 
to a particular group of the Alps, in which, aceord- 
ing to the repeated statement of Strabo, both the 
Rhine and the Addua take their rise, the one flowing 
northwards, the other southward into the Larian 
Lake. This view is not however correct, the real 
source of the Addua being in the glaciers of the 
Khaetian Alps, at the head of the Valtelline, while 
beth branches of the Rhine rise much farther to the 
W. It is probable that Strabo considered the river 
which descends from the Splagen to the head of the 
lake of Como (and which flows from N. to 8.) as 
the true Addua, overlooking the grvatly superior 
thagnitude of that which comes down from the Val- 
telline, The sources of this river are in fact net far 
from those of the branch of the Khine now called the 
Hinter Rhein, and which, having the more direct 
course from S. to N., was probably regarded by the 
ancients as the true origin of the river. Mt. Adala 
would thus signify the lofty mountain group about 
the passes of the Sphigen and S. Bernardino, ard at 


| the head of the valley of the Minter RAcin, rather 


than the Aft. St. Gothard, as supposed by most 


ADULE, 
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modern geographers, but we must not expect great! N. Africa, mentioned by Herodotus as the first 


accoracy in the use of the term. Ptolemy, who also 
represents the Rhine as rising in Mt. Adula, says 
nothing of the Addua; but erroneously describes this 
part of the Alps as that where the chain alters its 
main direction from N.to E. (Strab.iv. pp. 192, 204, 
v. p. 213; Ptol. ii. 9. § 5, iii, 1.§1.) [E.H.B.] 
ADU'LE or ADU’LIS (‘AdotAn, Ptol. iv. 7. § 8, 
vil, 16. § 11; Arvian. Peripl; Eratosth. pp. 2, 3; 
“Adovius, Steph. B. s.¢.; 'AdovAa, Joseph. Antig. 
ii. 5; Procop. B. Pers. i. 19; oppidum adoulitén, 
Plin. H. N. vi. 29. 8. 34: Eth. "AdouAirys, Ptol. 
iv. 8; Adulita, Plin. 2 ¢.: Adj. "AdovArtixds), 
the principal haven and city of the Adulitae, a people 
of mixed origin in the regio Troglodytica, situated on 
a bay of the Red Sea called Adulicus Sinus (’Adovu- 
dumds kdAqwos, Annesley Bay), Adule is the modern 
Tkalla or Zulla, pronounced, according to Mr, Salt, 
Azole, and stands in lat. 15° 35’ N. Ruins are 
said to exist there. D'Anville, indeed, in his Map 
of the Red Sea, places Adule at Arkeeko on the 
same coast, about 22° N. of T’hulla. According in- 
deed to Cosmas, Adule was not immediately on the 
ceast, but about two miles inland. It was founded by 
fagitive slaves from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Egypt, and under the Romans was the haven of 
Axaome. Adule was an emporium for hides (river- 
horse and rhinoceros), ivory (elephant and rhinoceros 
tusks), and tortoise-shell. It had also a large 
slave-market, and was a caravan station for the 
trade of the interior of Africa. The apes which the 
Reman Indies of high birth kept as pets, and for 
which they often gave high prices, came principally 
from Adule. At Adule was the celebrated Monu- 
mentum Adulitanum, the inscription of which, in 
Greek letters, was, in the 6th century of the Chris- 
tian era, copied by Cosmas the Indian merchant (In- 
dicoplenstes ; see Dict. of Biog. art. Cosmas) into 
the second book of his “ Christian Topography.” 
The monument is a throne of white marble, with a 
slab of some different stone behind it. Both throne 
and slab seem to have been covered with Greek cha- 
meters. Cosmas appears to have put two inscrip- 
tions into one, and thereby occasioned no little per- 
plexity to learned men. Mr. Salt’s discovery of the 
inscription at Axume, and the contents of the Adulitan 
inseription itself, show that the latter was bipartite. 
The first portion is in the third person, and re- 
cords that Ptolemy Energetes (B. c. 247—222) 
received from the Troglodyte Arabs and Aethio- 
paana certain elephants which his father, the second 
king of the Macedonian dynasty, and himself, had 
taken in hunting in the region of Adule, and trained 
to war in their own kingdom. The second portion 
of the inscription is in the first person, and com- 
memorates the conquests of an anonymous Aethio- 
pian king in Arabia and Aethiopia, as far as the 
frontier of Egypt. Among other names, which we 
ean identify with the extant appellations of African 
‘hstricts, occurs that of the most mountainous region 
in Abyssinia, the Semenae, or Samen, and that of a 
river which is evidently the Astaboras or Tacazzé, 
a main tributary of the Nile. The Adulitan in- 
xription is printed in the works of Cosmas, in the 
Collect. Nov. Patr. et Script. Graec, by Mont- 
faucon, pt. ii. pp. 113—346; in Chisull’s Antig. 
Asat.; and in Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. iv. p. 245. 
The best commentary upon it is by Buttmann, Mus. 
der Alterthumew. ii. 1. p. 105. [W. B. D.] 
ADULI'TAE. [Apvte.] 


Libyan people W. of Egypt. (Herod. iv. 168.) Their 
extent was from the frontier of Egypt (that is, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, from the Sinus Plinthinetes 
(ii. 6), but according to Scylax (p. 44, Hudson), 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile), to the harbour 
of Plynos, near the Catabathmus Major. Herodotus 
distinguishes them from the other Libyan tribes in 
the E. of N. Africa, who were chiefly nomade (iv. 
191), by saying that their manners and cnstoms 
resembled those of the Egyptians (iv. 168). He 
also mentions some remarkable usages which pre- 
vailed amongst them (/.c.). Ata later period they 
are found further to the S., in the interior of Mar- 
marica. (Ptol.; Plin. v. 6; Sil. Ital. iii, 278, foll., 
ix. 223, foll.) [P.8.] 

AEA. [Cotcnts.] 

AEACE'UM. [Arcrna.] 

AEA'NTIUM (Aidvriov: Trikeri), a promontory 
in Magnesia in Thessaly, forming the entrance to 
the Pagasaean bay. According to Ptolemy there 
was a town of the same name upon it. Its highest 
summit was called Mt. Tisaeum. (Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 16; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 397.) [Tisazum.] 

AEAS. [Aovus.] 

AEBU’RA (AfGovpa: Eth. Al€oupaios : prob. 
Cuerva), a town of the Carpetani, in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis (Liv, xl. 30; Strab, ap. Steph. B. a. v.), 
probably the Ac6épa of Ptolemy (ii. 6). Its name 
appears on coins as Aipora and Apora. (Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 55, Supp. vol. i. pp. 111, 112). [P.S.] 

AECAE (Alxat: Eth, Aecanus: Troja), a town of 
Apulia mentioned both by Polybius and Livy, during 
the military operations of Hannibal and Fabius in 
that country. In common with many other Apulian 
cities it had joined the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannae, but was recovered by Fabius Maximus 
in B.C. 214, though not without a regular siege. 
(Pol. iii. 88; Liv. xxiv. 20.) Pliny also enumerates 
the Aecani among the inland towns of Apulia (iii. 
11); but its position is more clearly determined by 
the Itineraries, which place it on the Appian Way 
between Equus Tuticus and Herdonia, at a distance 
of 18 or 19 miles from the latter city, (Itin. Ant. 
p- 116; Itin. Hier. p.610; the Tab, Peut. places it 
between Equus Tuticus and Luceria, but without 
giving the distances.) This interval exactly accords 
with the position of the modern city of Troja, and 
confirms the statements of several chroniclers of the 
middle ages, that the latter was founded about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, on the ruins of 
the ancient Aecae. Cluverius erroneonsly identified 
Aecae with Accadia, a village in the mountains 8. 
of Bovino; but his error was rectified by Holstenius. 
Troja is an episcopal see, and a place of some con- 
sideration; it stands on a hill of moderate elevation, 
rising above the fertile plain of Puglia, and is 9 miles 
S. of Lucera, and 14 SW. of Foggia. (Holsten. 
Not. in Cluver, p. 271; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 227; 
Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. vol. ix. p, 260.) [E.H.B.] 

AECULA'NUM, or AECLA’NUM (AixodaAavor, 
Appian, Ptol.: £th, Aeculanus, Plin.; but the con- 
tracted form Aeclanus and Aeclanensis is the only one 
found in inscriptions;—the reading Aeculanum in 
Cic. ad A(t. xvi.2, is very uncertain :—- later inscrip- 
tions and the Itineraries write the name EcLANuM), 
a city of Samnium, in the territory of the Hirpini, is 
correctly placed by the Itinerary of Antoninus on 
the Via Appia, 15 Roman miles from Beneventum. 


ADYEMA’CHIDAE (‘Advpyaxidat), a people of | (Plin, ili. 11.5, 16; Ptol. iii, 1. § 71; Itin. Ant. p 
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120; Tab. Pent.) No mention of it is found in | 
history daring the wars of the Romans with the 
famnites, though it appears to have been one of the 
chief cities of the Hirpini: but during the Social War 
(n. c. 89) it was taken and plundered by Sulla, 
which led to the submission of almost all the neigh- 
bouring cities. (Appian, B.C.i. 51.) It appears 
to have been soon after restored: the erection of its 
new walls, gates, and towers being recorded by an in- | 
acription still extant, and which probably belongs to 
a date shortly after the Social War. At a later | 
period we find that part of its territory was portioned | 
out to new colonists, probably under Octavian, but 
it retained the condition of a municipium (as we 
learn from Pliny and several inscriptions) until long 
afterwards. It was probably in the reign of Trajan 
that it acquired the rank and title of a colony which 
we find assigned to it in later inscriptions. (Lib | 
Colon. pp. 210, 260; Orell. Jnser. no. 566, 3108, 
5020; Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 401.) 

The site of Aeculanum was erroneously referred 
by Cluverius (/tal, p. 1203) to Frigento, Holstenius 
was the first to point out its true position at a place 
called le Grotte, about a mile from Mirabella, and 
close to the Taverna del Passo, on the modern high 
road from Naples into Puglia. Here the extensive 
remains of an ancient city have been found: a consi- 
derable part of the ancient walls, as well as ruins 
and foundations of Thermae, aquedacts, temples, an | 
amphitheatre and other buildings have been disco- | 
vered, thongh many of them have since perished; 
and the whole site abounds in coins, gems, bronzes, | 
and other minor relics of antiquity. The inscriptions | 
found here, as well as the situation on the Appian | 
Way, and the distance from Benevento, clearly prove | 
these remains to be those of Aeculanum, and attest | 
its splendour and importance under the Roman em- | 
pire. It continued to be a flourishing place until , 
the 7th century, but was destroyed in a. p. 662, by 

| 





the emperor Constans IT. in his wars with the Lom- 
baris. A town arose ont of its ruins, which ob- 
tained the name of QuinropectmuM from its posi- 
tion at that distance from Beneventum, and which 
continued to exist to the 11th century when it had 
fallen into complete decay, and the few remaining in- 
habitants removed to the castle of Mirabella, erected 
by the Normans on a neighbouring hill. (Holsten. 
Not. in Cluver. p. 273; Lupuli, /ter Venusin. pp. 
74—128; Guarini, Ricerche sull’ antica Citta di 
Eclano, 4to. Napoli, 1814; Rouanelli, vol. ii. pp. 
323—328.) LE. H. B.) 

AEDEPSUS (Ay bes: Eth, Aidtyios: Lipao), 
atown on the NW. coast of Euboes, 160 stadia 
from Cynus on the opposite coast of the Opuntian 
Leer, It contained warm baths sacred to Hercules, 
which were used by the dictator Sulla, These warm 
baths are still found about a mile above Lipso, the 
site of Aedepsns, (Strab, pp. 60, 425 ; Athen. p. 
73; Plot. Sudf, 26, Symp. iv. 4, where [dares is 
a fale reading; Steph. B. a. e.; Ptol. iii, 15. § 23; 
Plin, iv, 21; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
176; Walpole, Travels, dc., p. 71.) 

AE'DUL, HE'DUL (AiSova, Strab. p. 186), a 
Celtic people, who were separated from the Sequani 
by the Arar (Saone), which formed a large part of 
their eastern boundary. Om the W, they were 
separated from the Bituriges by the upper course 
of the Ligeris ( Loire), as Caesar states (4H. G. vii. 
5). To the NE. were the Lingones, and to the 
S. the Seyusiani. The Aedui Ambarri (3B. G. i. 
11), kinsmen of the Aedui, were on the borders 


AEGAE. 
of the Allobroges. The chief town of the Aedni 


‘in Caesar's time was Bibracte, and if we assume 


it to be on the site of the later town of Augusto 


| dunum (Awutun), we obtain probably a fixed cen- 


tral position in the territory of the Aedui, in the 
old division of Bourgogne. The Acdui were one 
of the most powerful of the Celtic nations, but 
before Caesar's proconsulship of Gallia, they had 
been brought under the dominion of the Sequani, 
who had invited Germans from beyond the Khine 
to assist them. The Aedui had been declared 
friends of the Roman people before this calamity 


| befel them; and Divitiacus, an Aednan, went to 


Rome to ask for the assistance of the senate, but 
he returned without accomplishing the object of 
his mission. Caesar, on his arrival in Gaul (B. ©. 
58), restored these Aedui to their former indepen - 
dence and power, There was among them a body 
of nobility and a senate, and they had a great num- 
ber of clientes, as Caesar calls them, who appear to 
have been in the nature of vassals. The clientes of 
the Aeduj are enumerated by Caesar (B. G. vii. 
75). The Aedui joined in the great rebellion 
against the Romans, which is the subject of the 


| seventh book of the Gallic war (B. G. vii. 42, &e.); 


but Caesar reduced them to subjection. In the 
reign of Tiberius a. p. 21, Julius Sacrovir, a Ganl, 
attempted an insurrection among the Aedui and 
seized Angustodanum, but the rising was soon put 
down by C. Silius. (Tac. Ann, iii. 43—46.) The 
head of the commonwealth of the Aedui in Caesar's 
time was called Vergobretus. He was elected by 
the priests, and held his office for one year. He 
had the power of life and death over his people, as 
Caesar says, by which expression he means probably 
that he was supreme judge, (2. G. i. 16, vii. 33.) 
The clientes, or small communities dependent on 
the Aedui, were the Segusiani, already mentioned; 
the Ambivareti, who were apparently on the northern 
boundary of the Aedui trans Mosam, (B. G. iv. 9); 
and the Aulerci Brannovices [AuLenci]. The Am- 
barri, already mentioned as kinstmmen of the Aedui, 
are not enumerated among the clientes (2. G. vi. 
55). One of the pagi or divisians of the Aedai 
was called Insubres (Liv. v. 34). Caesar allowed 
& body of Boii, who had joined the Helvetia in 
their attempt to settle themselves in Ganl, to re- 
main in the territory of the Aedui (J). G. i. 28). 
Their territory was between the Loire and the 
Allier, a branch of the Loire. They bad a town, 
Gergovia (B. G. vii. 9), the site of which is un- 
certain; if the reading Gergovia is accepted in this 
passage of Caesar, the place must not be confounded 
with the Grnaovia of the Arverni. [G. L.} 
AEGAE in Europe (Alyai: Eth, Aiyais, 
Abyedrns, Alyasets). 1. Or Azca (Aiyd), a town 
of Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was 
situated upon the river Crathis and upon the coast, 
between Aegeira and Bura. It is mentioned by 
Homer, and was celebrated in the earliest times for 
its worship of Poseidon. It was afterwards deserted 
by its inhabitants, who retnoved to the neighbouring 
town of Aegeira; and it had already ceased to be 
one of the 12 Achsean cities on the renewal of the 
League in B.c. 280, its place being occupied by 
Ceryneia. Its name does not occur in Polybins. 
All traces of Aegae have disappeared, but it pro- 
bably occupied the site of the Khan of Abrata, which 
is situated upon a commanding height rising from 
the left bank of the river. Neither Strabo nor Pau- 
sanias mention on which bank of the Crathis it 
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stood, but it probably stood on the left bank, since 
the right is low and often inundated. (Hom, J7. viii. 
203; Herod. i. 145; Strab. pp. 386—387; Pans. 
vii. 25. § 12; Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 394; Cur- 
tins, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 472.) 

2. A town in Emathia in Macedonia, and the 
burial-place of the Macedonian kings, is probably 
the same as Edessa, though some writers make 
them two different towns. [Enessa.] 

3. A town in Euboea on the western coast N. of 
Chaleis, and a little S. of Orobiae. Strabo says 
that it was 120 stadia from Anthedon in Boeotia, 
It is mentioned by Homer, but had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo, It was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of Poseidon from the earliest times; and its 
temple of this god still continued to exist when 
Strabo wrote, being situated upon a lofty mountain. 
The latter writer derives the name of the Aegaean 
Sea from this town. Leake supposes it to have 
stood near Limnéz. (Hom. Ji. xiii. 21; Strab. pp. 
386, 405; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iil. p, 275.) 

AEGAE in Asia, 1. (Ayal, Alyaia, Afyeu: Eth, 
Atyaios, Albyedrns; Ayas Kala, or Kalassy), a town 
am the coast of Cilicia, on the north side of the bay 
of Issus. It is now separated from the outlet of the 
Pyramus (Jyhoor) by a long narrow aestuary called 
Ayas Bay. In Strabo’s time (p. 676) it was a 
small city with a port. (Comp. Lucan, iii. 227.) 
Aegae was a Greek town, but the origin of it is 
uiknown, A Greek inscription of the Roman period 
has been discovered there (Beaufort, Karamania, 
p. 299); and under the Roman dominion it was 
a place of some importance. Tacitus calls it Aegeae 
(Ann, sili. 8.) 

2. (Alyai: Eth. Alyaios, Aiyasets),an Aeolian city 
(Herod. i. 149), a little distance from the coast of 
Mysia, and in the neighbourhood of Cume and 
Temnns. It is mentioned by Xenophon (/ellen. 
iv. 8. § 5) under the name Alyeis, which Schneider 
has altered into Afyal. It suffered from the great 
earthquake, which in the time of Tiberius (a. p. 
17) desolated 12 of the cities of Asia. 
An. ii. 47.) (G. L.] 

AEGAEAE. [AEGrAg. ta 

AEGAEUM uare Alyaiov wédaryos, 
Herod. iv. 85; Aesch. yee 659; Strab. passim; or 
simply > Abyaiov, Herod. vii. 55 ; 6 Aiyaios wé- 
Agyos, Herod. ii. 97), the part of the Mediterranean 
now called the Archipelago, and by the Turks the 
White Sea, to distinguish it from the Black Sea. It 
was bounded on the N. by Macedonia and Thrace, 
on the W. by Greece and on the E. by Asia Minor. 
At its NE. corner it was connected with the Pro- 
pontis by the Hellespont. [Hetiesronrus,] Its 
extent was differently estimated by the ancient 
writers; but the name was generally applied to the 
whole sea us far S. as the islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, Its name was variously derived by the an- 
cent grammarians, either from the town of Aegae 
in Euboea; or from Aegeus, the father of Theseus, 
who threw himself into it; or from Aegaea, the 
queen of the Amazons, who perished there; or from 
Aegacon, who was represented as a marine god living 
in the sea; or, Lastly, from alyfs, a squall, on account 
ef its storms. Its real etymology is uncertain. Its 
navigation was dangerous to ancient navigators on 
acount ef its numerous islands and rocks, which 
eccasion eddies of wind and a confused sea, and also 

on account of the Etesian or northerly winds, which 


blow with great fury, especially about the equinoxes, 
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To the storms of the Aegaean the poets frequently 
allude, Thus Horace (Carm. ii. 16): Otium divos 
rogat in patenti prensus Aegaeo; and Virgil (Aen. 
xii. 365): Ac velut Edoni Boreae cum spiritus alto 
insonat Aegaeo. The Aegaean contained numerous 
islands, Of these the most numerous were in the 
southern part of the sea; they were divided into 
two principal groups, the Cyclades, lying off the 
coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus, and the Sporades, 
lying along the coasts of Caria aud Ionia, [Cy- 
CLADES; Srorapes.}] In the northern part of the 
sea were the larger islands of Euboea, Thasos and 
Samothrace, and off the coast of Asia those of Samos, 
Chios and Lesbos, 

The Aegaecan sea was divided into: 1. MARE 
Turacium (6 Optyxiws wévros, Hom. JI. xxiii. 230; 
Tb Opntxioy wéAayos, Herod. vii. 176; comp, Soph. 
Oed. R. 197), the northern part of the Aegaean, 
washing the shores of Thrace and Macedonia, and 
extending as far S. as the northern coust of the island 
of Euboea, 

2. Mare Myrtoum (Hor. Carm. i. 1. 14; 1d 
Muprmov wéAayos), the part of the Aegaean S. of 
Euboea, Attica and Argolis, which derived its name 
from the small island Myrtus, though others suppose 
it to come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into 
this sea, or from the maiden Myrto. Pliny (iv. 11. 
8. 18) makes the Myrtoan sea a part of the Aegaean; 
but Strabo (pp. 124, 323) distinguishes between 
the two, representing the Aegaean as terminating 
at the promontory Sunium in Attica. 

3. Mare Icartum (Hor. Carm. i. 1. 15; "Indpios 
wévros, Hom. JL. ii. 145; "Indpiow mwéAayos, Herod, 
vi. 95), the SE. part of the Aegaean along the coasts 
of Caria and Ionia, which derived its name from the 
island of Icaria, though according to tradition it was 
so called from Icarus, the son of Daedalus, having 
fallen into it. 

4. Mare Creticum (7d Kopntixdy wéAayos, 
Thuc.iv. 53),the most southerly part of the Aegaean, 
N. of the island of Crete. Strabo (1. ¢.), however, 
makes this sea, as well as the Myrtoan and Icarian, 
distinct from the Aegaean., 

AEGA’LEOS (AtydAews, Herod. viii. 90; 7d 
AiydAewy dpos, Thue. ii. 19: Skarmanga),a range 
of mountains in Attica, lying between the plains of 
Athens and Eleusis, from which Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Herod. ic.) It ended in a promon- 
tory, called AMPHIALE (‘AupiaAn), opposite Salamis, 
from which it was distant only two stadia according 
to Strabo (p. 395). The southern part of this range 
near the coast was called CorypaLus or Cory- 
DALLUs (Kopudadds, KopuvdaAAés) from a demus of 
this name (Strab. /.c.), and another part, through 
which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was named Porci.um (Tloiidor, 
Paus. i, 37. § 7.) (Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 2, 


seq.) 

AEGA’TES I'NSULAE, the name given to a 
group of three small islands, lying off the western 
extremity of Sicily, nearly opposite to Drepanum and 
Lilybaeum. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the Greek AiydBes, the “ Goat islands;” but 
this form is not found in any Greek author, and the 
Latin writers have universally Aegates. Silius Ita- 
licus also (i. 61) makes the second syllable long, 
1. The westernmost of the three, which is distant 
about 22 G. miles from the coast of Sicily, was called 
Higra (‘lepd vnoos, Ptol. Polyb. Diod.); but at a 
later period obtained the name of Maririma, from 
its lying so far out to sea (Itin. Marit. p. 492), and 
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is still called Maretimo. 2. The southernmost and 
nearest to Lilybaeum, is called, both by Ptolemy and 
Pliny, AkGusa (Afyovoa); but the latter erroneously 
confounds it with Aethusa. It is the largest of the 
three, on which account its name was sometimes 
extended to the whole group (ai xaAodueva: Ai-you- 
cai, Pol. i. 44); it is now called Farignana, and 
has a considerable population. 3. The northern- 
most and smallest of the group, nearly opposite to 
Drepanum, is called by Ptolemy PuoRnnantia 
(Pop€arria), but is probably the same with the 
Becrsna of Pliny, a name erroneously supposed by 
Steph. B. (#. 0. Bodxuwva) to be that of a city of 
Sicily. It is now called Leranzo, (Ptol. iii. 4. § 
17; Plin. iii.8.s. 14; Smyth's Sicily, pp.244—247.) 
These islands derive au historical celebrity from 
the great naval victory obtained by C. Lutatius 
Catulus over the Carthaginians in s. c. 241, which 
put an end to the First Punic War. Hanno, the 
Carthaginian admiral, had previous to the battle 
taken up his station at the island of Hiera, and 
endeavoured to take advantage of a fair wind to run 
straight in to Drepanum, in order to relieve the 
army of Hamilcar Barca, then blockaded on Mount 
Eryx; bat he was intercepted by Catulus, and com- 
pelled to engage on disadvantageous terms. The 
consequence was the complete defeat of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, of which 50 ships were sunk, and 70 
taken by the enemy, with nearly 10,000 prisoners. 
(Pol. 1. 60, 61; Diod. xxiv. Exc. H. p. 509; Liv. 
Epit, xix.; Oros. iv. 10; Flor. ii. 1; Eutrop. ii. 27; 
Corn. Nep. Hamile. 1; Mela, ii. 7; Sil. Ital. i. 61.) 
The island of Aegusa has been supposed by many 
writers to be the one described by Homer in the 
Odyssey (ix. 116) as lying opposite to the land of 
the Cyclopes, and abounding in wild goats. But all 
such attempts to identify the localities described in 
the wanderings of Ulysses may be safely dismissed 
as untenable, [E. H. B.] 
AEGEIRA (Afyepa: Eth, Aiyeipdrns, fem. 
Aiyeparis), a town of Achaia, and one of the 12 
Achaean cities, situated between Aegae and Peilene, 
is described by Polybins as opposite Mount Parnas- 
sus, situated upon hills strong and difficult of ap- 
proach, seven stadia from the sea, and near a river. 
This river was probably the Crius, which flowed 
into the sea, a little to the W. of the town. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias the upper city was 12 stadia 
from its port, and 72 stadia from the oracle of 
Heracles Buraicus. (Herod. i. 146; Strab. viii. p, 
386; Pol. it. 41, iv. 57; Paus. vii. 26. § 1; Plin. 
iv. 6.) Pansanias (/.c.) relates that Aegeira occu- 
pied the site of the Homeric Hyrenesta (‘Trepnoin, 
11.ii. 573, xv. 254; Strab. p.383: Eth.’ Trepnareds), 
and that it changed its name during the occupation 
of the country by the Tonians. He adds that the 
ancient name still continned in nse. Hence we find 
that Icarus of Hyperesia was proclaimed victor in 
the 23rd Olympiad. (Paus. iv. 15.§ 1.) On the 
decay of the neighbouring town of Acgae its inhab- 
itants were transferred to Aegeira. (Strab. p. 386.) 
In the first year of the Social war (n.c. 220) 
Aegeira was surprised by a party of Actolians, who 
had set sail from the opposite town of Oeantheia in 
Locris, but were driven out by the Aegirnatans after 
they had obtained poesession of the place. 
57, 58.) The most important of the pablic build- 
ings of Aegeira was a temple of Zeus. It also con- 
tained a very ancient temple of Apollo, and temples 


(Pol. iv. | 
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Syrian goddess. (Paus. vii.26.) The port of Aegeira 
Leake places at Mavra Litharia, i. e., the Black 
Rocks, to the left of which, on the summit of a hill, 
are some vestiges of an ancient city, which must 
have been Aegeira, At the distance of 40 stadia 
from Aegeira, through the mountains, there was a 
fortress called Purctog (%eAAdy, near Zakhuli), 
abounding in springs of water. (Paus, vii. 26. § 10; 
Leake, Morea, vol. iii, p. 387, seq.) 

AEGEIRUS. [Arncinorssa. 

AEGIAE or AEGAEAE (Amla, Paus, iii. 21. 
§ 5; Atyaia:, Strab. p. 364: Limni), a town of La- 
conia, at the distance of 30 stadia from Gythium, 
supposed to be the same as the Homeric Augeiae. 
(Airyeal, Ji. ii, 583; comp. Steph. B. ac.) It 
possessed a temple and lake of Neptune, Its aite is 
placed by the French Commission at Limni, so called 
from an extensive marsh in the valley of the eastern 
branch of the river of Passurd. (Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p. 170.) 

AEGIALEIA, AEGIALUS. [Acnara.]} 

AE'GIDA, a town of Istria, mentioned only by 
Pliny iii, 19. s. 23), which appears to have 
been in his time a place of little importance; but 
from an inscription cited by Cluverius (/¢al. p. 210) 
it appears that it was restored by the emperor 
Justin I, who bestowed on it the name of Justi 
woro.is. This inscription is preserved at Capo 
d'Istria, now a considerable town, situated on 4 
small island joined to the mainland by a causeway, 
which appears to have been termed Ancrpts Lx- 
SULA, and was probably the site of the Aegida of 
Pliny. [E. H. B.] 

AE'GILA (7a AfyiAa), a town of Laconia with 
atemple of Demeter, of uncertain site, but placed 
by Leake on the gulf of Skutari. (Paus. iv. 17. § 1; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 278.) 

AEGI'LIA (AijAia). 1. Or Agcitus (9 AL 
yiAos, Theoer. ib 147; £th. Alyaceds), a demues in 
Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, sit uated on the 
western coast between Lamptra and Sphettas. It 
was celebrated for its figs. (AlyAides ioyddes, 
Athen. p. 652, e.; Theser. 1c.) It is placed by 
Leake at Tzwreéla, the site of a ruined village on the 
shore, at the foot of Mt. Elyinbo, (Strab. p. 398 ; 
Harpocrat., Steph. B. #. 0. ; Leake, Demi, p. 61.) 

2. Or AzorLesa (AfyiAaa), a small island off 
the western coast of Euboea, and near the town of 
Styra, to which it belonged. Here the Persians left 
the captive Eretrians, before they crossed over to 
Marathon, 8.c. 490. (Herod. vi. 101, 107.) 

3. Or Aveta (AfyAa: Cerigotto), a small 
island between Cythera and Crete. (Plut. Cleom. 31; 
Steph. B. a. e.; Plin. iv. 12. 8. 19.) 

AEGILIPS. [Itnaca.]} 

AEGIMU'RUS = (Aiyimopos : Zowamour or 
Zembra), a lofty island, surrounded by dangwrvas 
cliffs, off the coast of Africa, at the mouth of the 
gulph of Carthage. (Liv. xxx, 24; Strab. pp. 123, 
277,834.) Pliny calls it Aegimori Arse (¥. 7); 
and there is no doubt that it is the same as the Arae 
of Virgil (Aen. i. 108). {P. 5] 

AEGINA (Afywa: Eth. Alywirns, Aeginéta, 
Acginensis, fem. Alywapris: Adj. Alywaios, Atyury- 
rixds, Aegineticus: Eghina),an island in the Saronic 
gulf, surrounded by Attica, Megaris, and Epidaurus, 
from each of which it was distant about 100 stadia. 
(Strab. p. 375) It contains about 41 square English 
tiles, and is said by Strabo (1. c.) to be 180 studis 


of Artemis, of Aphrodite Urania, who was worshipped | in circamference. In shape it is an irregular triangle. 
in the town above all other divinities, and of the Its western half consists of a plain, which, though 
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stony, is well cultivated with corn, but the remainder 
of the island is mountainous and unproductive. A 
inagnificent conical hill now called Aft. St. Elias, or 
Oros (épos, i.e. the mountain), occupies the whole 
of the southern part of the island, and is the most 
remarkable among the natural features of Aegina. 
There is another mountain, much inferior in size, on 
the north-eastern side. It is surrounded by nume- 
rons rocks and shallows, which render it diffienlt and 
hazardous of approach, as Pausanias (ii, 29. § 6) 
has correctly observed. 

Notwithstanding its small extent Aegina was one 
of the most celebrated islands in Greece, both in the 
mythical and historical period. It is said to have 
been originally called Oenone or Oenopia, and to have 
received the name of Aegina from Aegina, the 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, who was carried to 
the island by Zeus, and there bore him a son Aeacns. 
It was further related that at this time Aegina was 
uninhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants (udp- 
anxes) of the island into men, the Myrmidones, over 
whom Aeacus ruled ( Paus.ii. 29. §2.; Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 6; Ov. Met. vii. 472, seq.) Some modern writers 
suppose that this legend contains a mythical account 
of the colonization of the island, and that the latter 
received colonists from Phlius on the Asopus and 
from Phthia in Thessaly, the seat of the Myrmidons. 
Acacus was regarded as the tutelary deity of Aegina, 
but his sons abandoned the island, Telamon going 
to Salamis, and Peleus to Phthia. All that we can 
safely infer fromm these legends is that the original 
inhabitants of Aegina were Achaeans. It was after- 
wards taken possession of by Dorians from Epidaurus, 
who introduced into the island the Doric customs 
and dialect. (Herod. viii. 46; Paus. ii. 29. § 5.) 
Together with Epidaurus and other cities on the 
mainland it became subject to Pheidon, tyrant of 
Arges, about B. c. 748. It is usually stated on the 
authority of Ephorus (Strab. p. 376), that silver 
mney was first. coined in Aegina by Pheidon, and we 
know that the mame of Aeginetan was given to one 
of the two scales of weights and measures current 
thronghout Greece, the other being the Euboic. 
There seems, however, good reason for believing with 
Mr. Grote that what Pheidon did was done in Argos 
amd nowhere else; and that the name of Aeginetan 
was given to his coinage and scale, not from the 
place where they first originated, but from the 
jeople whose commercial activity tended to make 
them most generally known, (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vol ii, p, 432.) At an early period Aegina became 
a place of great commercial importance, and gradually 
aquired a powerful navy. As early as B. Cc. 563, in 
the reign of Amasis, the Aeginetans established a 
fexting for its merchants at Naucratis in Egypt, and 
thereerecteda temple of Zeus: (Herod. ii. 178.) With 
the inerease of power came the desire of political 
independence ; and they renounced the authority of 
the Epidaurians, to whom they bad hitherto been 
subject. (Herod. v. 83.) So powerful did they be- 
ome that about the year 500 they held the empire 
of the sea. According to the testimony of Aristotle 
(Athen. p. 272), the island contained 470,000 
elaves ; but this number is quite incredible, although 
we may admit that Aegina contained a great popu- 
latiom. At the time of their prosperity the Aegine- 
tans founded various colonies, such as Cydonia in 
Crete, and another in Umbria, (Strab, p. 376.) The 
forernment was in the hands of an aristocracy. Its 
titizens berame wealthy by commerce, and gave great 
encouragement to the arts. In fact, for the half 
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century before the Persian wars and for a few years 
afterwards, Aegina was the chief seat of Greek art, 
and gave its name to a school, the most eminent 
artists of which were Callon, Anaxagoras, Glaucias, 
Simon, and Onatas, of whom an account is given in 
the Dict. of Biogr. 

The Aeginetans were at the height of their power 
when the Thebans applied to them for aid in their war 
against the Athenians about B. c. 505. Their request 
was readily granted, since there had been an an- 
cient feud between the Aeginetans and Athenians. 
The Aeginetans sent their powerful fleet to ravage 
the coast of Attica, and did great damage to the 
latter country, since the Athenians had not yet any 
fleet to resist them. This war was continued witli 
some interruptions down to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. (Herod. v.81, seq., vi. 86, seq.; Thuc. i. 41.) 
The Aeginetans fought with 30 ships at the battle 
of Salamis (B. c. 480), and were admitted to have 
distinguished themselves above all the other Greeks 
by their bravery. (Herod. viii. 46, 93.) From this 
time their power declined. In 460 the Athenians 
defeated them in a great naval battle, and laid 
siege to their principal town, which after a long de- 
fence surrendered in 456. The Aeginetans now 
became a part of the Athenian empire, and were 
compelled to destroy their walls, deliver up their ships 
of war, and pay an annual tribute, (Thue. i. 105. 
108.) This humiliation of their ancient enemies did 
not, however, satisfy the Athenians, who feared the 
proximity of such discontented subjects. Pericles 
was accustomed to call Aegina the eye-sore of tho 
Peiraeus (7 Ahn tov Mepatws, Arist. Rhet. iii. 
10.; comp. Cie, de Off. iii. 11); and accordingly on 
the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war in 431, 
the Athenians expelled the whole population from 
the island, and filled their place with Athenian 
settlers. The expelled inhabitants were settled by the 
Lacedaemonians at Thyrea. They were subsequently 
collected by Lysander after the battle of Aegos- 
potami (404), and restored to their own country, but 
they never recovered their former state of prosperity. 
(Thue. ii. 27; Plut. Per. 34; Xen. Hell, ii. 2. § 9; 
Strab. p. 375.) Sulpicius, in his celebrated letter to 
Cicero, enumerates Aegina among the examples of 
fallen greatness (ad Fam. iv. 5). 

The chief town in the island was also called 
Aegina, and was situated on the north-western side. 
A description of the public buildings of the city is 
given by Pausanias (ii. 29,30). Of these the most 
important was the Aeaceium (Aidxeior), or shrine of 
Aeacns, a quadrangular inclosure built of white 
marble, in the most conspicuous part of the city. 
There was a theatre near the shore as large as that 
of Epidaurus, behind it a stadium, and likewise nu- 
merous temples. The city contained two harbours: 
the principal one was near the temple of Aphrodite; 
the other, called the secret harbour, was near the 
theatre, The site of the ancient city is marked by 
numerous remains, though consisting for the most 
part only of foundations of walls and scattered blocks 
of stone. Near the shore are two Doric columms of 
the most elegant form. To the S. of these columns 
is an oval port, sheltered by two ancient moles, which 
leave only a narrow passage in the middle, between 
the remains of towers, which stood on either side of 
the entrance. In the same direction we find another 
oval port, twice as large as the former, the entrance 
of which is protected in the samme manner by ancient 
walls or moles, 15 or 20 feet thick. The latter of 
these ports seems to have been the large harbour, 
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and the former the secret harbour, mentioned by 
Pausanias. The walls of the city are still traced 
through their whole extent on the land side, They 
were about 10 feet thick, and constructed with 
towers at intervals not always equal. There appear 
to have been three principal entrances, 

On the hill in the north-eastern extremity of the 
island are the remains of a magnificent temple of the 
Doric order, many of the columns of which are still 
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standing. It stood near the sea in a sequestered and 
lonely spot, cx ing a view of the Athenian 
coast and of the is at Athens. The beautiful 
sculptures, which occupied the tympana of the pedi- 
ment, were discovered in 1811, buried under the ruins 
of the temple. They are now preserved at Munich, 
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and there are casts from them in the British Museum. 
The subject of the eastern pediment appears to be 
the expedition of the Aeacidae or Aeginetan heroes 
against Troy under the guidance of Athena; that of 
the western probably represents the contest of the 
Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus. Till 
comparatively a late period it was considered that 
this temple was that of Zeus Panbellenius, which 
Aeacus was said to have dedicated to this god. 
(Paus. ii. 30. §§ 3,4.) But in 1826 Stackelberg, 
in his work on the temple of Phigalia, started the 
hypothesis, that the temple, of which we have been 
speaking, was in reality the temple of Athena, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iii. 59); and that the temple of 
Zeus Panhellenius was situated on the lofty mountain 
in the S. of the island. (Stackelberg, Der Apollo- 


Dr. Wordsworth, but has been ably 
combated by Leake. It would require more space 
than our limits will allow to enter into this contro- 
versy ; and we must therefore content ourselves with 
referring our readers, who wish for information on 
the subject, to the works of Wordsworth and Leake 
quoted at the end of this article. This temple was 
probably erected in the sixth century B.c., and ap- 
parently before n.c. 563, since we have already 
seen that about this time the Aeginetans built at 
Naucratis a temple to Zeus, which we may reasonably 
conclude was in imitation of the great temple in their 
own island. 
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In the interior of the island was a town called 
Oza (Of), at the distance of 20 stadia from the 
city of Aegina. It contained statues of Damia and 
Auxesia. (Herod. v. 83; Pans. ii. 30.§4.) The 
position of Oea has not yet been determined, but its 
name suggests a connection with Oenone, the an- 
cient name of the island. Hence it has been conjec- 
tured that it was originally the chief place of the 
island, when safety required an inland situation for 


the capital, and when the commerce and naval power 
which drew population to the maritime site had pot 
yet commenced. On this supposition Leake supposes 
that Oca occupied the site of Paled-Khora, which 
has been the capital in modern times whenever safety 
has required an inland situation. Pausanias (iii. 30. 
§ 3) mentions a temple of A , situated on the 
road to the temple of Zeus Panhellenius. The 
Heracleum, or temple of Hercules, and Tripyrgia 
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(Tprrupyla), apparently a mountain, at the distance 
of 17 stadia from the former, are both mentioned by 
Xenophon (/fell. v. 1. § 10), but their position is 
uncertain. (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. i. 
p. 558, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 431, seq., 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 270, seq.; Wordsworth, Athens 
and Attica, p. 262, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches Géo- 
graphiques, p- 64; Prokesch, Denkwirdigkeiten, 
vol i. p. 460, seq.; Miiller, Aegineticorum Liber, 
Berol. 1817.) 
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AEGI'NIUM (Aijiviov: Eth. Alyunedts, Aegini- 
ensis: Stags), a town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly, 
is described by Livy as a place of great strength and 
nearly impregnable (Liv. xxxii. 15). It is frequently 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. It was 
given up to plunder by L. Aemilins Paulus for 
having refused to open its gates after the battle of 
Pydna. It was here that Caesar in his march from 
Apollonia effected a junction with Domitius. It 
occupied the site of the modern Stagius, a town at a 
short distance from the Peneus. At this place 
Lake fonnd an inscription, in which Aeginium is 
mentioned. Its situation, fortified on two sides by 
perpendicular rocks, accords with Livy’s account of 
its position. (Strab. p. 327; Liv. xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 
13, xliv. 46, xlv. 27; Caes. B.C. iii. 79; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 421, seq.) 

AEGIPLANCTUS. [Mecarrs. ] 

AEGIROESSA (Alypéecca), a city which 
Herodotus (i. 149) enumerates among the 11 cities 
of Aeolis; but nothing is known of it. Forbiger 
conjectures that the historian may mean Aegeirus 
(Alyepos), in the island of Lesbos, [G. L.] 

AEGISSUS or AEGYPSUS (Afiooos, Hierocl. 
p. 637; Afywrros, Procop. 4, 7; Aegypsus, Ov.), a 
tn in Moesia, near the mouth of the Danube. It 
is mentioned by Ovid as having been taken from 
the king of Thrace, at that time under the pro- 
tection of Rome, by a sudden incursion of the Getae, 
and recovered by Vitellius, who was in command of 
2 Roman army in that quarter. Ovid celebrates 
the valour displayed by his friend Vestalis upon the 
casion. (Ep. ex Ponto,i.8. 13, iv.7.21.) [H.W.] 

AEGITHALLUS (Aiyi@adAos, Diod.; Aiyl- 
foros, Zonar.; Alyl@apos, Ptol.) a promontory on 
the W. coast of Sicily, near Lilybaeum, which was 

occupied and fortified by the Roman consul L. Junius 
during the First Punic War (n.c. 249), witha 
view to support the tions against Lilybaeum, 
but was recovered by the Carthaginian general Car- 
thal, and oceupied with a strong garrison. Diodorus 
tells us it was called in his time AckLLUM, but it 
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is evidently the same with the Aly[@apos &xpa of 
Ptolemy, which he places between Drepanum and 
Lilybaeum; and is probably the headland now called 
Capo S. Teodoro, which is immediately opposite to 
the island of Burrone. (Diod. xxiv. Exc. H. p. 50; 
Zonar. viii. 15; Ptol. iii. 4. § 4; Cluver. Sicil, 
p- 248.) (E. H. B.] 

AEGI'TIUM (Afyiriov), a town in Aetolia Epic- 
tetus, on the borders of Locris, situated in the midst 
of mountains, about 80 stadia from the sea. Here 
Demosthenes was defeated by the Aetolians, B.c. 426. 
Leake places it near Varnakova, where he found 
the remains of an ancient city. (Thuc. iii. 97; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 617.) 

AE'GIUM (Afyor, Afyeov, Athen. p. 606: 
Eth. Alyeds, Aegiensis: Vostitza), a town of 
Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was 
situated upon the coast W. of the river Selinus, 
30 stadia from Rhypae, and 40 stadia from Helice. 
It stood between two promontories in the corner of a 
bay, which formed the best harbour in Achaia next 
to that of Patrae. It is said to have been formed 
out of an union of 7 or 8 villages, It is mentioned 
in the Homeric catalogue; and, after the destruction 
of the neighbouring city of Helice by an earth- 
quake, in .c. 373 [Hetice], it obtained the 
territory of the latter, and thus became the chief 
city of Achaia. From this time Aegium was 
chosen as the place of meeting for the League, and 
it retained this distinction, on the revival of the 
League, till Philopoemen carried a law that the 
meeting might be held in any of the towns of the 
confederacy. Even under the Roman empire the 
Achaeans were allowed to keep up the form of 
their periodical meetings at Aegium, just as the 
Amphictyons were permitted to meet at Ther- 
mopylae and Delphi. (Paus. vii. 24.§ 4.) The 
meetings were held in a grove near the sea, called 
Homagyrium or Homarium, sacred to Zeus Ho- 

ius or Homarius (‘Opayipioy, ‘Ondpiov; in 
Strab. pp. 385, 387, ‘Oudproy should be read in- 
stead of ’Apydpiov and Alvdpiov). Close to this 
grove was a temple of Demeter Panchaea. The 
words Homagyrium, “ assembly,” and Homarium, 
“ union,” * have reference to those meetings, though 
in later times they were explained as indicating the 
spot where Agamemnon assembled the Grecian 
chieftains before the Trojan War, There were 
several other temples and public buildings at 
Aegium, of which an account is given by Pausa- 
nias. (Hom. Jl. ii. 574; Herod. i. 145; Pol. ii. 
41, v. 93; Strab. pp. 337, 385, seq.; Paus. vii. 
23, 24; Liv. xxxviii. 30; Plin. iv. 6.) Vostitza, 
which occupies the site of the ancient Aegium, is 
a place of some importance. It derives its name 
from the gardens by which it is surrounded (from 
Béera, Boordyi, garden). It stands on a hill, 
terminating towards the sea in a cliff about 50 feet 
high. There is a remarkable opening in the cliff, 
originally perhaps artificial, which leads from the 
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* Respecting these words, see Welcker, Epische 
Cyclus, p. 128. 
b2 
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town to the ordinary place of embarkation. 
great part of the town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1819, of which an account is given under 
Heuice. The principal remains of the ancient 
town have been lately discovered on a hill to the E. 
of Vostitza, There are also several fragments of 
architecture and sculpture, inserted in the walls of 
the houses at Vostitza. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 
185, seq.; Curtins, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 459, 


seq.) 

AEGOSPO'TAMI (Aiyds worauol, Aegos flu- 
men, Pomp. Mel. ii, 2; Plin. ii, 59: Eth, Alyoo- 
worauirys), i.e. the Goat-River, a stream in the 
Chersonesus, with, at one time, a town of the same 
name upon it. It was here that the famous defeat 
of the Athenian fleet by Lysander took place, B. c. 
405, which put a close to the Peloponnesian war, 
There seems, however, to have been no town there 
at this time, for it is mentioned as a great error on 
the part of the Athenian generals, that they re- 
mained at a station where they had no town at hand 
to supply a market for provisions. (Plut. Alc. 36; 
Diod. xiii. 105; Strab. p. 287; comp. Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, vol. viii. p. 293.) In later times there 
must have been a town there, as the geographers 
especially mention it (Steph. Byz. s. v.), and there 
are coins of it extant. [H. W.] 
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AEGO'STHENA (1a Alyéo@eva: Eth. Alyo- 


obevirns : Ghermané), a town in Megaris, on the 
Alcyonian or Corinthian gulf, at the foot of Mount 
Cithaeron, and on the borders of Boeotia. It pos- 
sessed a temple of the seer Melampus. Between 
Aegosthena and Creasis, the port-town of Boeotia, 
there was no passage along the shore except a path 
on the mountain's side, The Lacedaemonians under 
Cleombrotas, in marching from Crensis to Aegosthena 
along this road in the winter of B. c. 379—378, were 
overtaken by a violent tempest ; and such was the 
force of the wind, that the shields of the soldiers 
were wrested from their hands, and many of the asses 
that carried the burthens were blown over the pre- 
cipices into the sea, It was by this road that the 
Lacedaemonians retreated after their defeat at Lenc- 
tra in 371. There was a sweet wine grown at Ae- 

thena, (Paus. i. 44. § 4, seq.; Xen. Mell. v. 4. 
8S 16—18, vi. 4. §§ 25—26; Athen. p. 440.; 
Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
405.) 

AnGU'SA. [Arcares.] 

AEGYPSUS. [ Arcissvs.] 

AEGYPTUS (9 Afyvrros;: Eth. Alyirtis, 
Aegyptius). I. Names and boundaries of Eqypt. 
Egypt, properly so called, is that portion of the 
valley of the Nile which lies between lat. 24° 3’ 
and lat. 31° 37’ N., or between the islands of 
Philae and Elephantine, and the Mediterranean Sea. 
In the language of the earliest inhabitants it was 
entitled Cues, or the Black Earth; by the He- 
brews it was called Miznaim; by the Arabians 
Mese (comp. Méorpn, Joseph. Antiq. i, 
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A! the Greeks 4 Afyurros; and by the Copts Er- 
| KEBIT, or inundated land. The boundaries of 


Egypt have in all ages been nearly the same, — 
to the §., Aethiopia; to the E., the Arabian Gulf, 
the Stony Arabia, Idumaea, and the southwestern 
frontier of Palestine; to the N., the Mediterranean 
Sea; and to the W., the Libyan desert. Homer 
(Od. iv. 477) calls the Nile itself 6 Afyurros; nor 
is the appellation misapplied. For the Valley of 
Egypt is emphatically the “Gift of the Nile,” 
without whose fertilising waters the tract from 
Syene to Cercasorum would only be a deep furrow 
in the sandy and gravelly desert running parallel 
with the Red Sea, 

An account of the Nile is given elsewhere. 
Aotpe Here it is sufficient to remark that the 
valley which it irrigates is generally, except in the 
Delta or Lower Egypt, a narrow strip of alluvial 
deposit, occupying less than half the space between 
the Arabian mountains and the Libyan desert. The 
average breadth of this valley from one of these 
barriers to the other, as far as lat. 30° N., is about 
7 miles; while that of the cultivable land, depend- 
ing upon the overflow of the river, scarcely exceeds 
54 miles, Between Cairo in Lower and Edfoo 
(Apollinopolis Magna) in Upper Egypt the extreme 
breadth is about 11 miles: the narrowest part, in- 
cluding the river itself, is about 2 miles. But 
northward, between Edfoo and Assouan (Syene), 
the valley contracts so much that, in places, there 
is scarcely any soil on either side of the river, and 
the granite or limestone springs up from its banks 
a mural entrenchment. The whole area of the 
valley between Syene and the bifurcation of the Nile 
ut Cercasorum contains about 2255 square miles, ex- 
clusive of the district of Fayoom (Arsinoc, Moeris), 
which comprises about 340. The Delta itself is 
estimated at 1976 square miles between the main 
branches of the river — the modern Damietta and 
Rosetta arms. But both E. and W. of this tract 
stretches a considerable level of irrigated land, 
which, including the Delta, embraces about 4500 
square miles, ‘The length of Egypt from Syene to 
the Mediterranean is about 526 miles. The total 
surface of modern Egypt is somewhat larger than 
that of the country in ancient times, since, in spite 
of a less regular system of irrigation, the inunda- 
tions of the Nile have increased since the eras of 
the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. 

Egypt, in its general configuration, is a long 
rock-bound valley, terminating in a deep bay, and 
resembling in form an inverted Greek upsilon [1]. 
Its geological structure is tripartite. The Nile- 
valley shelves down to the Mediterranean in a series 
of steps, consisting of sandy or gravelly plateaus, 
separated by granite or limestone ridges, which the 
river cuts diagonally. From Syene to Fdfoo granite 
or red sandstone prevails; at £dfoo limestone suc- 
ceeds; until in lat. 30° 10’ the rocks diverge NE. 
and NW., and the alluvial Delta fills up an embayed 
triangle, whose apex is at Cercasorum, and whase 
base is the sea, 

The political and physical divisions of Egypt 
so nearly coincide that we may treat of them 
under one head. From Syene to Cercasorumn the 
whole of the Nile-valley was denominated Upper 
Egypt: with the fork of the river Lower Egypt 
began. This was indeed a natural division between 
the primitive and the alluvial regions: and the 
distinction was recognised from the earliest times 


1); by | by different monumental symbols — natural aod 
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conventional. The common lotus (Nymphaea), 
rising out of a clod of earth, represented the Upper 
country; the reot of the papyrus, upon a clod, the 
Lower. Sebena was the goddess of the Upper, Neith 
of the Lower country. A white crown denoted the 
former, a red crown the latter; white and red crowns 
united com the diadem of the king of all the 
land. The Upper country, however, was gee 
subdivided into two portions, (1) Up 

Proper, or the Thebaid (4) @nats, oi ahs Boh 
which extended from Syene to Hermopolis Magna, 
in lat. 28° N.: and (2) Middle Egypt, also called 
Heptanomis, or the Seven Cantons (7 weraft ydépa: 
‘Extayvouls), which reached from the neighbour- 
hood of Hermopolis to the apex of the Delta. This 
threefold partition has been adopted by the Arabs, 
who denominated Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt 
respectively, Said, Wustdni, and ELRifs- 

The traveller who ascends the Nile from its 
months to Syene passes through seven degrees of 
latitude, and virtually surveys two distinct regions. 
Lower Egypt i is an immense plain: Upper Egypt, a 
narrowing valley. The former, in the main, re- 
sembles the neighbouring coastland of Africa; the 
latter is more akin to Nubia, and its climate, its 
Fauna and its Flora, indicate the approaching tropic. 
The line of demarcation commences about the 27th 
degree of N. latitude. Rain rarely falls in the The- 
baid: the sycamore and the acacia almost disappear; 
the river plants and mollusca assume new types: the 
Theban or Dhourn palm, with itsdivaricated branches, 
grows beside the date palm: the crocodile, the jackal, 
the river-horse, and hyena become more numerous. 

We must now return to the general boundaries of 
Egypt which affected, in various degrees, the cli- 
tate, the population, and the social and political 
character of the Nile-valley. 

1. The Eastern boundary. In this region lay 
the principal mineral wealth of Egypt, including the 
quarries, which furnished mate ‘sls for this land of 
menaments. Beginning with the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile, and along the frontier of Stony Arabia, we 
find the barren and level region of Casiotis, whose 
only elevation is the ridge or table land of Mt. Ca- 
sius (6 Kdovos, Strab. pp. 38, 50, 55, 58, &c.; 
Mela, i 10; Plin. v. 11, xii. 13; Lucan. viii. 539, 
x. 433). The Egyptian Casius (El Kas or El 
Xatish) is, according to Strabo (xvi. 2), a round 
sandstane ridge (Aédpos Suddys). It contained the 
grave of Cn. Pompeins Magnus, and a temple of 
Zeus Casins, At a very early period the Egyptians 
established colonies upon the Idumaean and Ara- 
bian herder. Copper, mixed with iron ore, and 
hevps of scoriae from Egyptian smelting-houses, are 
étill found on the western flank of Mt. Sinai, and 
imeriptions at Wady-Magara in this district, and 
hieraglyphics and fragments of pottery at Surabit- 
El-Kadim, on the modern road from Suez to Sinai, 
attest the existence of settlements coeval with at 
least the 18th dynasty of kings. Ascending from 
the head of the Delta, and about 50 miles from the 

Arabian Sea, we come upon a range of tertiary 
limestone hills (Tpwinod Ai@ov bpos, Ptol.; ada- 
fartpivou Spos, id.) parallel with the Heptanomis, 
running north and south, and sloping westward to 
the Nile, and eastward to the Red Sea (Spy ra 
"Apafued, Herod. ii. 8). A region of basalt and 
perphyry begins in the parallel of Antacopolis, and 
extends to that of Tentyra or Coptos (Mopoupirov 
5pes, id.). This is again succeeded by limestone 
at Aias or Aeas (Alas, id.; Plin. vi. 29. § 33), 
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and at Acabe (‘Axdén, Ptol.), where, nearly oppo- 
site Latopolis, are vast quarries of white marble. 
From Mt. Smaragdus, which next follows, the Egyp- 
tians obtained the fine green breccia (Verde d’ 
Egitto), and emeralds in abundance. The breccia 
quarries, as inscriptions testify, were worked as far 
back as the 6th dynasty of kings (Manetho). The 
principal quarry was at Mount Zaburah. From 
Berenice southward are found, in various propor- 
tions, limestone and porphyry again. Mt. Basanites 
(Bagavirov Aldov dpos, Ptol.), consisting of a spe- 
cies of hornblend, terminated the eastern boundary 
of the Nile-valley. Beyond this, and of uncertain 
extent, are the gold mines SE. of the Thebaid. 
They are about ten days’ journey SE. from Apolli- 
nopolis Magna, in the present Bishdree desert. 
The process of gold-washing appears to be repre- 
sented on tombs of the age of Osirtasen. Silver 
and lead were also found, and sulphur abounded in 
this mineral region. 

The eastern frontier was mostly arid and barren, 
but neither uninhabited nor unfrequented by tra- 
vellers, More than one caravan track, whose bear- 
ings are still marked by ruined cisterns and brick 
pyramids, followed the gorges of the hills; and occa- 
sional temples imply a settled population in towns 
or villages. The sides and passes of the moun- 
tains afforded also pasture for flocks and herds, 
and wild deer, wolves, &c. found here their abode. 
Two principal roads, diverging from Coptos on the 
Nile — the northern leading to Philoteras ( Kosseir), 
lat. 26° 9’, and Myos Hormos or Arsinoe; the 
southern to Berenice — penetrated the mountain- 
barrier, and connected the Nile-valley with the Red 
Sea. The population of this district was more Ara- 
bian than Coptic, and its physical characteristics 
were Arabian, not Libyan. 

2. The Western boundary of Egypt is more par- 
ticularly described under Oasis. The Libyan desert 
is not, as the ancients believed, merely an ocean of 
drifting sand, tenanted by serpents, and swept by 
pestilential blasts (Lucan, ix. 765): on the contrary, 
its gravelly surface presents considerable inequalities, 
and the blasts are noxious only in relaxing the 
hnman frame, or by obliterating the traveller's path 
with eddies of blinding sand, Everywhere this 
plateau rests upon a limestone basis, and descends 
in shelves to the Mediterranean. 

3. The Northern boundary is the Mediterranean. 
From the western limit of Egypt to Pelusium the 
coast-line extends to about 180 geographical miles, 
and presents the convex form common to the alln- 
vial deposits of great rivers. From the depression 
of its shore, the approach to Egypt is dangerous 
to the navigator. He finds himself in shallow water 
almost before he detects the low and sinuous mud 
banks which mask the land. Indeed, from Parae- 
tonium in Libya to Joppa in Syria, Pharos afforded 
the only secure approach, and the only good an- 
chorage (Diod. ii. 31). Nor is it probable that any 
considerable advance of the shore has taken place 
within historical times. 

4. The Southern boundary is spoken of under 
Aethiopia. 


Il. Inhabitants, 


The ancient Egyptians believed themselves to be 
autochthonous. This was no improbable conception 
in a land yearly covered with the life-teeming mud 
of the Nile. When the conquests of Alexander had 
rendered the Greeks acquainted with Western India, 
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they inferred, from certain similarities of doctrine 
and usages, that the Indians, Ethiopians or Nubians, 
and Egyptians were derived from the same stock 
(Arrian, Jndic, vi. 9); and Diodorus, who had con- 
versed with Acthiopian envoys in Egypt about B. c. 
58, derives both the Egyptians and their civilisation 
from Merot (iii, 11), Both opinions have found 
numerous supporters in ancient and modern times, 
and Heeren has constructed upon Diodorus a theory 
of a priestly colonisation of Egypt from Meroé, which 
is interesting without being convincing. 

No nation has bequeathed to us so many or such 
m curate memorials of its form, complexion, and 
pliysiognomy as the Egyptian. We have in its 
mumsnies portraits, and upon ita tombs pictures 
of its people as they looked and lived, individually 
and socially, That the Egyptians were darker in 
hue than either the Greeks or even the neighbour- 
ing Asiatics, is shown by the terms in which Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew writers mention them. To 
their progenitor the Hebrews gave the name of 
Hain, or adust (Genes. x. 6): Herodotus, speak- 
ing of the Colchians, says that they were an Egyp- 
tian colony because they were black in complexion 
(ucAdyxpoes), aud curly-haired (otAdrptxes, ii. 
104): Lucian, in his Navigiwm (vol. viii. p. 155, 
Bipent ed.), describes a young Egyptian mariner 
as like a negro: and Ammianus (xxii. 16. § 23) 
calls them suhfusculi et atrati, But the Egyptians 
were not a negro race — a supposition contradicted 
alike by osteology and by monumental paintings, 
where negroes offen appear, but always either as 
tributaries or captives, It is probable, indeed, that 
the Nile-valley contained three races, with an 
admixture of a fourth, On the eastern frontier 
the Arabian type prevailed; on the western, the 
Libyan; while the fourth variety arose from inter- 
marriages between the Egyptians Proper and the 
Nubians or Aethivpians of Mero’, The ruling 
caste, however, was an elder branch of the Syro- 
Arabian family, which in two separate divisions 
descended the Tigris and the Euphrates; and while 
the northern stream colonised the land of Canaan 
and the future empires of Babylon and Nineveh, the 
souther spread over Arabia Felix, and entered 
Egypt from the east. This supposition, and this 
alone, will account for the Caucasian type of the 
Coptic skull and facial outline, and corresponds with 
the Mosaic ethpology in the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
which derives the Egyptians from Ham. We may 
allow, too, for considerable admixture, even of the 
ruling castes, with the cognate races to the south 
and east; and hence, on the one hand, the fullness 
of lips, and, on the other, the elongated Nubian eye, 
need not compel us to define the inhabitants of the 
Nile-valley as an African rather than an Asiatic 
race. The Egyptians may be said to be intermediate 
between the Syro-Arabian and the Ethiopic type; 
and as at this day the Copt is at ance recognised 
in Syria by his dark hue (wn peau noirdtre, Volney, 
Voyage, vol. i. po 14), the duskier complexion — 
brown, with a tinge of red —of the ancient Egyp- 
tians may be ascribed solely to their climate, and to 
these modifying causes which, in the course of gene- 
ratiwss, affect both the osteology and the physiology 
of Jong-settled races. Nor does their language 
contradict this statement, although the vanations 
between the Coptic and Syro- Arabian idioms arv incre 
striking than those of firm and colour. The Coptic, 
the language of the native Christian population of 
Egy;t, is now universally acknowledged to be sub- 
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stantially the same as the old Egyptian. It ia 
imperfectly understood, since it has lung ceased to 
be a living speech. Yet the ultimate analysis of 
its elements shows it to have been akin to the Se- 
mitic, and derived from a common source. 


ILL. Poputation. 

Many causes combined to give the Greek and 
Roman writers an exaggerated conception of the 
population of Egypt, — the great works of masonry, 
the infinitesimal cultivation of the soil, and the fact 
that, the kings and higher order of priests excepted, 
every Egyptian was either a husbandman or a manu- 
facturer, To these causes, implying a vast amount 
of disposable labour, yet arguing also a complete 
command of it by the government, must be added 
the cheapness of food, and the small quantity of it 
consumed by the people generally. Health and 
longevity were common in a land where the climate 
was salubrious, diet simple, and indolence almost 
unknown. The Egyptian women were unusually 
fruitful; thongh we can hardly give credence to the 
statements of ancient writers, that five children at 
a birth were common (Aristot. Hist, Anim. vii. 5), 
and that even seven were pot reckoned prodigious 
| (Plin. H, N. vii. 3; Strab. xvi. 605). Still there 
is reason to think that the population fell short of 
the estimates transmitted by ancient writers. 

That a census was periodically taken, is probable 

from the fact that Sesostris caused the land to be 
accurately surveyed, and Amasis, towards the end 
of the monarchy, compelled every male to report to 
& magistrate his means of livelihood. (Herod. ii 
109, 177.) Herodotus, however, gives no estimnate 
of the population, nor has any record of a census 
been hitherto discovered on the native monuments. 
Diodorus (i. 31) says that it amounted, in the 
Pharaonic era, to seven millions, and that it was not 
less in his own day (n.c. 58). Germanicus (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 60; compare Strab. p. 816) was informed, 
in A.D. 16, by the priests of Thebes, that Egypt, in 
the reign of Rameses Sesostris, contained 700,000 
men of the military age. If that age, as at Athens, 
extended from eighteen to sixty, and } be allowed 
for adults between those periods of life, the entire 
population (5 x 700,000) will amount to 3,500,000. 
Allow 500,000 for error, and add 4 for slaves and 
casual residents, and 6,000,000 will be the maxi- 
mum of the census of Egypt. In the Macedonian 
and Roman eras, 300,000 must be inclnded for the 
fixed or floating population of Alexandria (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 16). According to Herodotus (ii. 177), 
there were, in the reign of Amasis, 20,000 inhabited 
towns, and Diodorus (/.c.) says that 18,000 towns 
were entered on the register. Many of these, how- 
ever, were probably little more than walled villages, 
nor have we any means of knowing their average 
area or population, Yet it should be remembered 
that, even allowing for the less perfect system of 
embankment and irrigation in modern times, the 
extent of productive soil has not decreased. Two 
centuries ago the popmlation of modern Egrpt was 
kexwely estimated at 4 millions. Thiring the French 
occupation of the country in 1798—1801, it was 
computed at 2) millions. Sir Gardner Wilkins 
(Modern Equpt and Thebes, vol. i. p. 256) reduces 
| it to 13 million. 


| IV. The Nomes. 


| The Nile-valley was parcelled out into a number 
| of cantons, varying in size and number. Each of 
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these cantons was called a nome (vduos) by the 
Greeks, praefectura oppidorum by the Romans. 
Each had its civil governor, the Nomarch (véuap- 
xes), who collected the crown revenues, and presided 
in the local capital and chief court of justice, Each 
nome, too, had its separate priesthood, its temple, 
chief and inferior towns, its magistrates, registration 
and peculiar creed, ceremonies, and customs, and 
each was apparently independent of every other 
pone. At certain seasons delegates from the various 
cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth for con- 
sultation on public affairs (Strab. p. 811). Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (i. 54), the nomes date from 
Sesostris. But they did not originate with that mon- 
arch, but emanated probably from the distinctions 
of animal worship; and the extent of the local 
worship probably determined the boundary of the 
note, Thusin the nome of Thebais, where the ram- 
headed deity was worshipped, the sheep was sacred, 
the goat was eaten and sacrificed: in that of Mendes, 
where the goat was worshipped, the sheep was a 
victim and an article of food. Again, in the nome 
ef Ombos, divine honours were paid to the croco- 
dike: in that of Tentyra, it was hunted and abomi- 
nated; and between Ombos and Tentyra there 
existed an internecine fend. (Juv. Sat.xv.) The 
extent and number of the nomes cannot be ascer- 
tained. They probably varied with the political 
state of Egypt. Under a dynasty of conquerors, 
they would extend eastward ‘and westward to the 
Red Sea and Libyan deserts: under the Hyksos, the 
Aethiopian conquest, and the times of anarchy subse- 
qnent to the Persian invasion, they would shrink 
within the Nile-valley. The kingdoms of Sais and 
Xeis and the foundation of Alexandria probably 
multiplied the Deltaic cantons: and generally, com- 
merce, or the residence of the military caste, would 
attract the nomes to Lower Egypt. According 
to Strabo (pp. 787, 811), the Labyrinth, or hall 
ef the Nomarchs, contained 27 chambers, and thus, 
at one period, the nomes must have been 27 in 
number, 10 in the Thebaid, 10 in the Delta, and 
7, a8 its name implies, in the Heptanomis. But 
the Heptanomis, at another period, contained 16 
tomes, and the sum of these cantons is variously 
given. From the dodecarchy or government of 12 
kings, and frorn Herodotus’ assertion (ii. 148) that 
there were only 12 halls in the Labyrinth, we are 
disposed to infer, that at one time there were only 
12 of these cantons, and that there were always 
12 larger or preponderating nomes. According to 
the lists given by Pliny (v. 9. § 9) and Piney, 
there must have been at least 45 nomes; but each 
of these writers gives several names not found in 
the ether, and if we should add the variations of 
the one list to the other, the sum would be mach 
greater, 

There was, under the Macedonian kings, a sub- 
division of the nomes into toparchies, which was 
jrolably an arrangement to meet the fiscal system 
ef the Greeks, (Herod. ii. 164; Diod.i. 54; Strab. 
xvii; Cyril. Alex. ad Jsaiam, xix. 2; Epiphan 
Harres. 24. § 7.) 

The following list of the principal Nomes will 
illustrate the variety of these territorial subdivisions 
4s regards religious worship. 

A. Nomes oF THE Dexta. 
portant were: — 

1. The Menelaite; chief town Canobus, with a 
celebrated termple and oracle of Serapis (Strab. p. 801; 
Phut. Js, et Osir. c. 27.) 


The most im- 
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2. The Andropolite; chief town Andropolis. 

3. The Sebennytic; capital Pachnamunis (Ptol.), 
worshipped Latona. 

4. The Chemmite (Herod. ii. 165); capital Buto. 
Its deity was also called Buto, whom the Greeks 
identified with Leto. Ptolemy calls this canton 
$Gevdrns, and Pliny (v. 9) Ptenetha, 

5. The Onuphite; chief town Onuphis. (Herod. 
ii. 166.) 

6. The Phthemphuthite: capital Tava. (#@eu- 
povél vouds, Ptol.; Phthempha, Plin. v. 9.) 

7. The Saite; chief city Sais, worshipped Neith 
or Athene, and contained a tomb and a sanctuary of 
Osiris. (Herod. ii. 170; Strab. p. 802.) Under the 
dynasty of the Saitic Kings this was the principal of 
the Deltaic cantons. 

8. ‘The Busirite; capital Busiris, worshipped Isis, 
and at one epoch, according to Hellenic tradition at 
least, sacrificed the red-coloured men who came over 
the sea, i.e. the nomades of Syria and Arabia 
(Herod. i. 59, 33, 165; Strab. p. 802; Plut. de Js. 
et Os, p. 30.) 

9. The Thmnite; chief town Thmuis (Herod. ii. 
168), afterwards incorporated with the following: 

10. The Mendesian; capital Mendes (Herod. ii. 
42, 46; Diod. i. 84), worshipped the goat Mendes, 
or the horned Pan. 

11. The Tanite; chief town Tanis, (Herod. ii. 166; 
Strab. p. 802.) In this nome tradition affirmed 
that the Hebrew legislator was born and educated. 

12. The Bubastite; capital Bubastus, contained a 
noble temple of Bubastis or Artemis. (Herod. ii, 
59, 67, 137.) 

13. The Athribite; capital Athribis, where the 
shrewmonse and crocodile were held in reverence. 

14. The Heliopolite, west of the Delta, and sacred 
to the sun, from whom its capital Heliopolis (On) 
derived its name. (Herod. ii, 9; Diod. v. 56; Joseph. 
Ant. ii. 3.) 

15. The Heroopolite; chief town Heroopolis, a 
principal seat of the worship of Typhon, the evil or 
destroying genius. 

Besides these the Delta contained other less im- 

t nomes,—the Nitriote, where the Natron 
Lakes, Nitrariae (Plin. v. 9) were situated; the 
Letopolite (Strab. p. 807); the Prosopite; the Leon- 
topolite; the Mentelite; the Pharbaethite; and the 
Sethraite. 

B. Nomes or tHe Herranomis. The most 
important were :— 

1. The Memphite, whose chief city Memphis was 
the capital of Egypt, and the residence of the Pha- 
rachs, who succeeded Psammetichus np. c. 616. The 
Memphite Nome rose into importance on the decline 
of the kingdom of Thebais, and was itself in turn 
eclipsed by the Hellenic kingdom of Alexandria. 
[ Memrpnts. | 

2. The Aphroditopolite; chief town Aphrodito- 
polis, was dedicated to Athor or Aphrodite. 

3. The Arsinoite, the Fayoom, celebrated fur its 
worship of the crocodile, from which its capital 
Crocodilopolis, afterwards Arsinoe, derived its name. 
[Arstnor.] The Labyrinth and the Lake of 
Moeris were in this canton. 

4. The Heracleote, in which the ichneumon was 
worshipped. Its principal town was Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5. The Hermopolite, the border nome between 
Midile and Upper Egypt. This was at a very 
early period a flourishing canton. Its chief city 
Hermopolis stood near the frontiers of the Hepta- 

ba 
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nomis, 9 little to the north of the castle and toll-house | too extensive for more than allusion. 
(‘Epuorodutden pvdaxh, Strab. p. 813), where the | 


portage was levied on all craft coming from the 
Upper Country. 

6. The Cynopolite, the seat of the worship of the 
hound and dog-headed deity Anubis. Its capital 





was Cynopolis, which must however be distinguished 
from the Deltaic city and other towns of the same 
name. (Strab. p. 812; Ptol.; Plat. 7s. et Osir. c. 72.) 

The Greater Oasis (Ammonium) and the Lesser 
were reckoned among the Heptanomite Cantons: but 
both were considered as one nome only. [Oasns.] 

C, Nomes or Urrper Earrr. The most im- 
portant were; — 

1. The Lycopolite, dedicated to the worship of 
the wolf. Its chief town was Lycopolia. 

2. The Antaeopolite, probably worshipped Typhon 
(Diod. i. 21); its capital was Antacopolis (Plat. 
de Solert. Anim. 23.) 

3. The Aphroditopolite [Comp. Nome (2), Hep- 
tanomnis.] In cases where a southern and a northern 


canton possessed similar objects of worship, the | 


latter was probably an offset or colony of the former, 
as the Thebaid was the original cradle of Egyptian 
civilisation, which advanced northward. 

4. The Panopolite or, as it was afterwards called, 
the Chemmite, offered hero-worship to an apotheosized 


man, whom the Greeks compared to the Minyan hero | 
Perseus, (Herod. ii. 91.) This canton, whose chief. 


town was Panopolis or Chemmis (Diod. i. 18), was 
principally inhabited by linen-weavers and stone- 
masons, 

5. The Thinite, probably one of the most ancient, as 
it was originally the leading nome of the Thebaid, 
and the nome or kingdom of Menes of This, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy. The Thinite 
nome worshipped Osiris, contained a Memnonium, 
and, in Roman times at least (Amm. Mare. xix. 12; 
Spartian. Hadrian, 14), an oracle of Besa. Its ca- 
pital was Abydus, or, as it was called earlier, This. 
[Anrpvs. } 

6. The Tentyrite worshipped Athor (Aphrodite), 
Isis, and Typhon, Its inhabitants hunted the 
crocodile, and were accordingly at feud with the 
Ombite nome. (Juv, xv.) Its chief town was 
Tentyra. 

7. The Coptite, whose inhabitants were principally 
eccupied in the caravan trade between Berenice, 
Myos Hormos, and the interior of Arabia and Libya. 
Its capital was Coptos, [Cortos,} 








&. The Hermonthite, worshipped Osiris and his 
son Oras; its chief town was Hermonthis. 

9. The Apollonite, like the Tentyrite nome, de- 
stroyed the crocodile (Strab, p. 817; Plin. v. 9; 





Aclian, H. An. x. 21; Plot. Js. et Ow, 50), and 
reverenced the sun. Its capital was Apollinopolis 
Magua, This nome is sometimes annexed to the 
preceding. 

10. The Ombite (Ombites praefectura, Plin. 7. N. 
vy. 9), worshipped the crocedile as the emblem of 
Sebak (comp. supra (6) and (9), and the Arsinoite 
(3), Heptanomite nomes). Omibos was its capital. 
The quarries of sandstone, so much employed in 
Egyptian architecture, were principally seated in this 
canton, 


V. Animal Worship. 


Animal worship is so intimately connected with 
the division of the country into nomes, and, in some 
degree, with the institution of castes, that we must | 


brietly allude to it, although the subject is much | 
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The worship 
of animals was either general or particular, common 
to the whole nation, or several to the nome. Thus 
throughout Egypt, the ox, the dog, and the cat, the 
ibis and the hawk, and the fishes lepidotus and 
oxyrrynchus, were objects of veneration. The sheep 
was worshipped only in the Saitic and Thebaid 
nomes: the goat at Mendes; the wolf at Lycopolis; 
the cepus (a kind of ape) at Babylon, near Mem- 
phis; the lion at Leontopolis, the eagle at Thebes, 
the shrewmouse at Athribis, and others elsewhere, 
as will be particularly noticed when we speak of 
their respective temples, As we have already 
seen, the object of reverence in one nome was ac- 
counted common and unclean, if not, indeed, the 
object of persecution in another. Animal worship 
has been in all ages the opprobrium of Egypt (comp. 
Clem. Alex. iii. 2, p. 253, Potter; Diod. i. 84). 
The Hebrew prophets denounced, the anthropo- 
morphic religionists of Hellas derided it. To the 
extent to which the Egyptians carried it, especially 
in the decline of the nation, it certainly approached 
to the fetish superstitions of the neighbouring 
Libya. But we must bear in mind, that our vergers 
to the Coptic temples are Grecks who, being igno- 
rant of the language, misunderstood much that they 
heard, and being preoccupied by their own ritual or 
philosophy, misinterpreted much that they saw. 
One good effect may be ascribed to this form of 
superstition. In no country was humanity to the 
brute creation so systematically practised. The 
origin of animal worship has been variously, but 
never satisfactorily, accounted for. If they were 
worshipped as the auxiliaries of the hushandman in 
producing food or destroying vermin, how can we 
account for the omission of swine and asses, or for 
the adoption of lions and wolves among the objects 
of veneration? The Greeks, as was their wont, 
found many idle solutions of an enigma which pro- 
bably veiled a feeling originally earnest and pious. 
They imagined that animals were worshipped be- 
cause their effigies were the standards in war, like 
the Roman Dii Castrorum. This is evidently a 
substitution of cause for effect, The representations 
of animals on martial ensigns were the standards of 
the various nomes (Diod. i. 85). Lucian (A strolog. 
Vv. p. 215, seq. Bipont) suggested that the bull, the 
lion, the fish, the ram, and the goat, &c. were 
correlates to the zodiacal emblems; but this surmise 
leaves the crocodile, the cat, and the ibis, &c. of the 
temples unexplained. It is much more probable 
that, among a contetnplative and serious mace, as 
the Egyptians certainly were, animal-worship arose 
out of the detection of certain analogies between in- 
stinct and reason, and that to the initiated the reve- 
rence paid to beasts was a primitive expression of 
pantheism, or the recognition of the Creator in every 
type of his work. The Egyptians are not the only 
people who have convertel type into substance, or 
adopted in a literal sense the metaphorical symbols 
of faith. 


VI. Castes and Political Institutions. 


The number of the Egyptian castes is very va- 
riously stated. Herodotus (ii, 164) says that they 
were seven — the sacerdotal and the military, berds- 
men, switcherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, and 
beatmen. Plato (Timaeus, iii. p. 24) reckons six; 
Diodorus, in one passage (i, 28) represents them as 
three — priests and husbandmen, from whom the 
army was levied, and artisans, But in another 
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(i. 74) he extends the number to five, by the addi- 
tiun of soldiers and shepherds. Strabo limits them 
to three —priests, soldiers, and husbandmen — 
and as this partition is virtually correct, we shall 
adept it after brief explanation. The existence of 
tastes is a corroborative proof of the Asiatic origin 
ef the Egyptians. The stamp of caste was not in 
Egypt, as is sometimes asserted, indelible. The son 
usually, but not inevitably, followed his father’s 
trade or profession, From some of the pariah classes 
indeed — such as that of the ewineherds — it was 
scarcely passible to escape. 

The land in Egypt upon which the institution of 
eastes rested belonged in fee only to the king, the 
priests, and the soldiers. We know from Genesis 
(xlvu. 26) that all other proprietors of the soi] had 
surrendered their rights to the crown, and received 
their lands again subject to an annual rent of } 
of the produce. The priests we know (Genes. /. c.), 
the soldiers we infer (Diod. i, 74), retained their 
absolute ownership; and in so productive a country 
as Ezypt the husbandman was too important a per- 
son to be deprived at once of all his political rights, 
He was in fact an integra] although an inferior 
ection of the war-caste. The privileged orders 
however were the king, the priest, the soldier: — 

|. The King was at first elective, and always a 
member of the priesthood. He afterwards became 
hereditary, and was taken indifferently from the 
sacerdotal and military orders. If however he were 
by hirth a soldier, he was adopted on his accession 
by the priests. Even the Ptolemies were not allowed 
to reign without such previous adoption. His initi- 
ation into the sacred mysteries was represented on 
monuments by the teu, the emblem of life and the 
key of secrecy, impressed upon his lips (Plut. de Js. 
et Osir. p. 354, B.; Plat. Rep. ii. p. 290). 

The king, when not engaged in war, was occupied 
in jurisdiction and the service of religion. The 
royal life was one long ceremony. His rising and 
his lying down; his meals, his recreations, and the 
order of bis employments, were rigidly prescribed 
to him. Some liberty in law-making indeed was 
allowed him, since we read of the laws of Sesostris, 
Anais, and other Egyptian rulers: and, with vigo- 
ras occupeants of the throne, it is probable that the 
soldier occasionally transgressed the priestly ordi- 
nances, As but few, however, of the Egyptian 
monarchs seem to have grossly abused their power, 
we may conclade that the hierarchy at least tempered 
royal despotism. In paintings the king is always re- 
presented as many degrees taller and more robust than 
his subject warriors. A thousand fly before him, 
aml be holds strings of prisoners by the hair. The 
Egyptian king wears also the emblems and some- 
tines even the featares of the gods; and it is fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish on the monuments 
Sesortasen, Amunopht, &c. from Osiris. It is re- 
markable that females were not excluded from a 
throne so sacerdotal. A qneen, Nitocris, occurs in 
the sixth dynasty; another, Scemiophris, in the 
twelfth, and other examples are found in the sculp- 
tures, On the decease of a sovereign a kind of 
psthnmous judgment was exercised on his character 
and government. His embalmed body was placed 
im the sepulchre, and all men were permitted to bring 
accnaations against him. Virtuous princes received 
a species of deification: condemned princes were 

debarred from sepulture. 

2. The Priests however were, in ordinary times, 
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exempt from tribute: their persons were greeted 
with servile homage; they were the sole depositaries of 
learning and science: and they alone were acquainted 
with all the formularies which in Egypt regulated 
nearly every action of life. Their various and in- 
cessant occupations appear even in the titles of the 
subdivisions of the priest-caste. “ Each deity,” says 
Herodotus (ii. 37), “ had several priests [ priestesses | 
and a high priest.” The chiefs or pontiffs were the 
judges of the land, the councillors of the sovereign, 
the legislators and the guardians of the great mys- 
teries. The minor priests were prophets, inferior 
judges and magistrates, hierophants, hiero-grammats 
or sacred scribes, basilico-grammats or royal scribes, 
dressers and keepers of the royal and sacerdotal 
wardrobes, physicians, heralds, keepers of the sacred 
animals, architects, draughtsmen, beadles, vergers, 
sprinklers of water, fan bearers, &e. (Wilkinson, 
M. and C. vol. i. p. 238). So numerous a staff 
was not in the peculiar polity of Egypt altogether 
superfluous, neither does it seem to have been pe- 
culiarly burdensome to the nation, since it derived its 
support from regular taxes and from its proprietary 
lands, Nowhere in the ancient world was the number 
of temples so great as in Egypt: nowhere were there 
so many religious festivals; nowhere was ordi- 
nary life so intimately blended with religion. The 
priest therefore was mixed up in affairs of the 
market, the law court, the shop, the house, in ad- 
dition to his proper vocation in the temple. His life 
was the reverse of ascetic: in the climate of Egypt 
frequent ablutions, linen garments, papyrus sandals, 
were luxuries, — only polygamy was forbidden him. 
But he was enjoined to marry, and the son succeeded 
the father in the sacred office (Herod. ii. 143). 
Herodotus (comp. ii. 35, 55) contradicts himself 
in saying that females could not fulfil sacerdotal 
duties, women might be incapable cf the highest 
offices, but both sculptures and documents prove, 
that they were employed in many of the minor 
duties connected with the temples. 

3. The Soldiers. The whole military force of Egypt 
amounted to 410,000 men (Herod. ii. 165—166; 
Diod. i. 54). It was divided into two corps, the 
Calasirians and the Hermotybians. The former 
were the more numerous, and in the most flourishing 
era of Egypt, the 18th and 19th dynasties, were 
estimated at 250,000 men. Each of these divisions 
furnished a thousand men annually to perform the 
duty of royal body guards. During the term of their 
attendance they received from the king daily rations 
of bread, beef, and wine. When summoned to the 
field or to garrison duty, each soldier provided himself 
with the necessary arms and baggage. The prin- 
cipal garrisons of Egypt were on its southern and 
eastern borders, at Syene and Elephantine, at Hiera- 
compolis and Eilethyas, which towns, on opposite 
sides of the river, commanded the Nile-valley above 
Thebes, and at Marea and Pelusium. The western 
frontier was, until Egypt stretched to the Cyrenaica, 
guarded sufficiently by the Libyan desert. In time of 
peace the troops who were not in garrisons or at court 
were settled in various nomes principally east of the 
Nile, and in the Delta; since it was in that quarter 
Egypt was most exposed to invasion from the pas- 
toral Arabs or the yet more formidable nomade tribes 
of Assyria and Palestine. According to Herodotus 
(ii. 168), each soldier was allowed 12 arourae of 
land, or about six acres free from all charge or 
tribute, from which allotment he defrayed the cost 


the real governing body of Egypt. Their lands were | of his arms and equipment. To the Egyptian soldier 
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handicraft employment was forbidden, agncultural 
labours were enjoined, The monuments exhibit offi- 
cers with recruiting parties, soldiers engaged in gym- 
nastic exercises, and in the oattle pieces, which are 
extremely spirited, all the arts of offensive and de- 
fensive war practised by the Egyptians are repre- 
sented. The war-caste was necessarily a very im- 
portant element in a state which was frequently 
engaged in distant conquests, and had a wide extent 
of territory to defend. 
Sethos, when the priests invaded its privileges, and 
of Psammetichus, when the king encroached upon 


Yet until the reigns of | 





them, we find no trace of mutiny or civil war in | 


Egypt, —a proof that the Calasirians and Hermo- 
tybians were not only well disciplined, but also, in 
the main, contented with their lot, 


VIL. Ctedl History. 

The History of Egypt is properly arranged under 
five eras. 

1. Egypt under its native rulers—the Pharaonic 
Era, Its commencement is unknown: it closes 
with the conquest of the land by Cambyses in n. c. 
525, 

2. The Persian Era, from pn. c. 525, to the 
Macedonian invasion, n, c, 332, 

3. The Macedonian or Hellenic Era. This period 
is computed either from the foondation of Alexan- 
dria, in B. c. 332, or from n. c. 323, when Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, converted the satrapy of Egypt 
into an hereditary kingdom, This period extends 
to the death of Cleopatra, in B. ¢. 30. 

4. The Roman Era, from the surrender of Alex- 
andra to Augustus, in B. c. 30, to the capture of 
that city by the Khalif Omar in a. p. 640. 

5. The Mahommedan Era, from a. vp. 640 to the 
present time. 

The last of these periods belongs to modern his- 
tory, and does not come within the scope of this 
work, The first of them mast be very brietly 
treated, partly because it involves questions which 
it would demand a volume to discuss, and partly 
because Egypt came into the field of ciassical his- 
tory through its relations with the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. For complete information the student 
of the Pharaonic era must consult the larger works 
of Denon, Young, Champollion, Rosellini, Heeren, 
Wilkinson, Bonsen and Lepsins; or the very lucid 
abstract of this period in Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, 
which, indeed, contains all that the general reader 
can require. 


l. Phoeraoniec Era, 


Authorities, — The original records of Egypt 
were kept with no ordinary care, and were very 


various in kind, sculpture, symbol, writing, all con- | 


tributing to their contents. Herodotus (ii. 72—82), 
Theophrastus (ap. Porphyr. de Abstinent. ii. 5), 
Cicero (de Repub. iii, 8) concur in describing the 
Egyptians as the most Jearned and accurate of 
mankind in whatscever concerned their native 
annals. The priests, Diodorus (i. 44) assures us, 
had transmitted in unbroken succession written 
descriptions of all their kings —their physical 
powers and disposition, and their personal exploits. 
The antiquity of writing in Egypt is no longer a 
subject of dispute, Lepaius (Hook of’ the Dead, 
Leipeig, 1842, Pref. p. 17) found on monuments 
as early as the 12th dynasty, the hieroglyphic sign 
of the papyrus; and on the 4th that of the stylus 
and inkstand. The Egyptians themselves also 
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observed the distinction between the dry pontifical 
chronicle and mythical and heroical narratives 
couched in poetry and song. To this mass of 
written documents are to be added the sculptared 
monuments themselves, the tombs, obelisk», amd 
temple walls, whose paintings and inscriptions have 
been partially deeyphered by modern scholars, and 
are found generally te correspond with the written 
lists of kings compiled, in the first instance, by the 
native historian Manetho. Egyptian history, how- 
ever, in the mnodern acceptation of the word, began 
after the establishment of the Greek sovereignty of 
Egypt. The natives, with the natural pride of 
a once ruling but now subject race, were eager to 
impart to their Hellenic masters more correct no- 
tions of their history and religion than could te 
obtained either from the relations of Greek tra- 
vellers, such as Thales and Selon, or from the 
narratives of Hecataeus, Democritus, and Herodotus, 
Of Manetho, of Sextus Julius Africanus, from 4 hase 
chronicon, in five books, Eusebius derived a con- 
siderable portion of his own chronicon, of Georgius 
the Syneellus, of Eratosthenes, the Alexandnan 
mathematician, who treated largely of Egyptian 
chronology, accounts have been given in the /re- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, and to its 
columns we must refer for the bibliography of 
Egyptian history. Lastly, we must point out the 
extreme value of the Hebrew scriptures and of 
Josephus among the records of the Nile-valley, 
The remote antiquity of Egyptian annals is not 
essentially an objection to their credibility. The 
Syneellus assigns 3555 years as the duration of 
Manetho's thirty dynasties. These being Egyptian 
years, are equivalent to 3553 Julian years, and, 
added to 339 np. c., when the thirtieth dynasty ex- 
pired, give 3892 5. ¢. as the commencement of the 
reign of Menes, the founder of the monarchy. But 
although Bansen and other distinguished Egypt- 
ologers are disposed to assign an historical person- 
ality to Menes, his very name, as the name of an 
individual man, seems suspicious, It too nearly 
resembles the Menu of the Indians, the Minyax and 
Mines of the Greeks, the Menerfa of the Etruscans, 
and the Mannus of the Germans —~—in all which 
languages the name is connected with a root — 
Man—siguifying “to think and speak” (se 
Quarterly Review, vol, 78, p. 149) — to be accepted 
implicitly as a personal designation, 

The Pharaonic era of Egyptian history may be 
divided into three portions—the Old, the Middle, 
and the New monarchy. The first extends from the 
foundation of the kingdom in nm. ¢. 3892 to the 
invasion of the Hykses. The second from the cen- 
qnest of Lower Egypt by the Hyksos and the 
establishment of an independent kingdom in the 
Thebaid, to the expalsion of the Hyksos, The 
third from the re-establishment of the native 
monarchy by Amosis to the final conquest by Cam- 
byses in B. ©. 525. (Kenrick, Ancient Egypt, 
vol. i p. 110.) 

(1.) The Old Monarchy. The chronology of 
this and the succeeding division of the Egyptian 
monarchy is beset with, at present, insurmountable 
difficulties; since, in the first place, there are no 
syochronisius in the annals of other countriea to 
guide the inquirer, and in the next, we know not 
whether the dynasties in Manetho should be taken 
as a series, or whether he enumerates contempe 
raneous families of kings, some of whom reigned, 
at the same time, at Memphis, and others at Sais, 
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Xeis, Thebes, &c. And even if Manetho him- 
self intended his dynasties to follow one another 
in direct order, the question still remains whether his 
authorities did so too, Gods, spirits, demigods, and 
Manes, or the souls of men were, according to Manetho, 
the first rulers of Egypt. They began with Ptha or 
Hephaestus and closed with Horus, Then follow 
thirty dynasties of mortal kings, 300 in number, 
according to the lowest, and 500, according to the 
highest computation. The time over which they 
extend varies also between the limits of 3555 and 
5049 vears. Manetho's account of these dynasties 
is contained in three volumes: Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Eratesthenes and Manetho, amid their many dis- 
agreements, concur in this statement—that Menes of 
This was the first mortal king of Mizraim, the double 
land, i. «., Upper and Lower Egypt. Here, indeed, 
their coincidence ends. For Herodotus makes Menes | 
the founder of Memphis, as well as of the monarchy: | 
whereas Diodorus states that Memphis, the embank- | 
icats which supported its area, and the diversion 
of the Nile stream were the works of a monarch, 
who lived many centuries afterwards. The second 
name in the 4th dynasty is Suphis, to whom Mane- 
tho ascribes the building of the Great Pyramid. 
Here we seem to touch upon historical ground, 
since in a recently opened room of that pyramid 
has been decyphered the name of Chufu or Shufu, 
the Cheops of Herodotus, who, however, places that 
menatch mach lower. The erection of the Second 
Prramid is attributed by Herodotus and Diodorus 
te Chephren; and upon the neighbouring tombs, 
for the pyramid itself seems to be uninscribed, has 
been read the name of Shafre, accompanied by a 
pyramidal figure. There is sufficient approxima- 
tin between Shafre and Chephren to identify them 
with each other, although no corresponding name 
ocars in either Eratosthenes or Manetho. Fourth 
in the 4th dynasty is Mencheres, the builder of the 
third pyramid, the Mycerinus of Herodotus (ii. 127) 
aml Diodorus (i. 64); and their statement is fully 
confined by the discovery of a mummy case in | 
that prramid, with the inscription, Menkera. Ma- 
retho, indeed, makes Nitocris, a queen of the 6th 
dynasty, the Nitocris of Herodotus (ii. 100), to have 
bailt the third pyramid. The 7th dynasty was 
apparently a period of anarchy, since it contains 70 
Mempbite kings, who reigned fur 70 days only. 
They were probably interreges or vice-kings. Of 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 1th dynasties not 
even the names of the kings are known. Two of 
these were Memmphite dynasties, two Heracleopolitan, 
and one Diospolitan, the dynasty being in each case 
tained apparently from the birth-place of its 
foamder, The 12th dynasty bears in Manetho’'s 
list a very historical aspect, since its catalogue of 
sven Diospolitan kings is not only complete, but 
comprises also the name of Sesostris, or more pro- 
perly Sesortasen or Sesortosis, who, it is said, “ sub- 
dued al] Asia in nine years, and part of Europe as 
far as Thrace,” as well as that of Lacharis (Lamaris 
or Maras), who built the Labyrinth in the Arsinoite 
wine. Yet, until recently this list has received 
m® confirmation from hieroglyphics. Even the con- 
quests of Sesostris probably belong to the 18th 
dynasty and to Rameses II]. Both Herodotus and 
Diedoras place Sesostris much later: and the former 
historian refers the erection of the Labyrinth to the 
period of the Dodecarchia. The 13th dynasty con- 
suted of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned, it is 
sud, 453 years, aud the l4th of 76 Xoite kings, 
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who reigned 184 years, but the names and acts of 
both have perished. With the 14th dynasty closes 
the first period of the Pharaonic era. 

(2.) The Middle Monarchy. The second pe- 
riod, consisting of three dynasties, is that of the 
Shepherd Kings. A passage of Manetho’s lost work 
Aegyptiaca, cited by Josephus in his rejoinder to 
the Graeco-Egyptian grammarian Apion (Joseph. 
c. Apion. i. 14), places this period in comparative 
light before us. That a Nomadic Arab horde for 
several centuries occupied and made Egypt tribu- 
tary; that their capital was Memphis; that in the 
Sethroite nome they constructed an immense earth- 
camp which they called Abaris; that at a certain 
period of their occupation two independent kingdoms 
were formed in Egypt, one in the Thebaid, in intimate 
relations with Aethiopia, another at Xois, among the 
marshes of the Nile; that, finally, the Egyptians re- 


| gained their independence and expelled the Hyksos, 


who thereupon retired into Palestine, are probably 
authentic facts, and indeed involve in themselves no 
just cause for doubt. The only suspicious circum- 
stance in Manetho's narrative is the exaggeration of 
numbers, but this is a defect common to all primeval 
record, The Hyksos indeed left behind them no 
architectural memorials, and the Egyptians, when 
they recovered Lower Egypt, would not be likely to 
perpetuate their own subjection, nor the priests who 
instructed Herodotus and Diedorus to confess that 
the Nile-valley had ever paid tithe or toll to an 
abominable race of shepherd kings. The silence of 
annalists and monuments is therefore at least a 
negative arguinent in support of the truth of Ma- 
netho’s account: nor is it improbable that the long 
and inveterate hatred with which the Egyptians 
regarded the pastoral tribes of Arabia owed its origin 
to their remembrance of this period of humiliation. 

The Middle Monarchy extended over a period of 
953 years according to the Syncellus and Africanus: 
but, according to Manetho, the Hyksos were lords of 
Egypt only 511 years. The larger number probably 
includes the surn of the years of the three contem- 
poraneous dynasties at Xois, Memphis, and Thebes. 

(3.) The New Monarchy. The third period, or 
the New Monarchy, extends from the commencement 
of the 18th to the end of the 30th dynasty. 

The New Monarchy commences with the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, or rather perhaps with the revolt of 
the Thebaid which effected it. The earlier kings of 
the 18th dynasty, Amosis, Misphragmuthosis, &e. 
were apparently engaged in successive attacks upon 
the intruders. But, after its final victory, Egypt 
again, or perhaps now for the first time a united 
kingdom, attained a long and striking prosperity. 
The names of Thutmosis (Thothmes), of Ameno- 
phis (the Greek Memnon?), and above all, of Ra- 
meses ILI., are read on various monuments in Nubia 
and Egypt, and most conspicuously in the Thebaid 
temples at Luxor and Karnak. The 18th dynasty 
was the flourishing age of Egyptian art: its sculp- 
ture became bolder, its paintings more artistic and 
elaborate; the appliances and inventions of civilisa- 
tion more diversified. Rameses, if indeed under his 
name are not embodied the acts of his dynasty, was 
the Alexander of the Nile-valley, Seventeen cen- 
turies after his reign Germanicns visited Thebes, 
and the priests read to him, on the monuments, the 
acts and wars, the treasures and the tributes, the 
subjects and the domains of this powerful king 
(Tac, Ann, ii.60). This was no Eastern exaggera- 
tion. The “ Tablet of Karnak,” says Kenrick (vol. ii. 
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p. 229), whose inscription was interpreted to Ger- 
manicus in A. D. 16, “ was strictly an historical and 
statistical document. Its dates are precise; and 
though we may be unable to identify the countries 
named, the exactness with which they are enume- 
rated, with the weights and numbers of the objects 
which they bring, proves that we have before us an 
authentic record, at least of the tribute enjoined 
upon the nations.” 
frontier of Egypt extended beyond the Second Cata- 
ract: to the west the power of Thothmes or Ra- 
meses reached over the negro tribes of the interior; 
the east was guarded by strong fortresses: while by 
the north the Egyptian monarch went forth as a 
conqueror, and, proceeding along the Syrian cvcast, 
passed into Asia Minor, and planted his standard on 
the frontiers of Persia, and upon the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. His campaigns required the coopera- 
tion of a fleet; and Egypt became, for the first time 
in history, a maritime power, It is probable in- 
deed that its navy was furnished by its subjects, 
the inhabitants of the coast of Western Asia. The 
period of time assigned to this dynasty is about two 
centuries and a half. Rameses IL, there is every 
reason to think, is the Sesostris or Sesortasen of 
Herodotus and Diedoras. 

The names of the monarchs of the 18th dynasty 
are obtained from two important monaments, the 
Tablet of Abydos and the Tablet of Karnak. 

The 19th dynasty is probably a continuation of 
its predecessor, and its details are extremely con- 
fused and uncertain. The 20th was composed 
entirely of kings bearing the name of Rameses (Ra- 
meses IV.—XIIL.), of whom Rameses IV. alone 
maintained the military renown of his illustrious 
precursors. The 21st is uninteresting. But in the 
22nd we come upon the first ascertained synchro- 
nism with the annals of the Hebrews, and conse- 


About this time the southern | 
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1722, entered into an alliance (2 Kings, xvii. 4); 
‘while Tarkus is Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, the 
enemy of Assyria and Sennacherib (/saiah, xxxvti. 
'9). Heredotus indeed makes no mention of any 
Ethiopian king except Sabaco (Sebichos), whe, 
, according to his account, reigned for half a century, 
| and then voluntarily withdrew into his own Nubian 
| dominions. (Herod. ii. 139.) The Aethiopian 
dynasty was the second foreign occupation of Egypt, 
but it differed materially from the earlier usurpation 
of the land by the Hykxos. The 25th dynasty does 
net appear to have been regarded by the Egyp- 
tians themselves as a period of particular woe or 
oppression. The alliance between the country above 
and the country below Elephantine and the Second 
Cataract was apparently, at all times, very close: 
the religion and manners of the adjoining kingdoms 
differed but little from one another: and the Aethio- 
pian sovereigns perhaps merely exchanged, during 
their tenure of Egypt, a less civilised for a more 
civilised realm. On the retirement of the Ethio- 
pians, there was an apparent re-action, since Sethos, 
a priest of Phtah, made himself master of the 
throne. His power seems to have been exercised 
tyrannically, if Herodotus (ii. 147) is correct in 
saying that after the death or deposition of this 
“ priest of Hephaestos” the Egyptians were “ set 
free.” One important change, indicating a decay of 
the ancient constitution, occurred in this reign. 
The military caste was degraded, and the crown 
even attempted to deprive them of their lands. It 
is probable that this was a revolutionary phase 
common to all countries at certain eras. Egypt had 
i become in some degree a naval power. The com- 
mercia] classes were rivalling in power the agrical- 
tural and military, and the priest-king, for his own 
interests, took part with the former, Sethos was 
| succeeded (B.c. 700—670) by the dodecarchy, or 





quently at this point Egyptian chronology begins to | twelve contemporaneous kings; whether this number 
blend with that of the general history of the world. | were the result of convention, or whether the twelve 
There is no doubt that Abraham and his son visited | reguliwerethe headsof the twelve Greater Nomes, can- 
Egypt; that the Nile-valley had at one era a He- | not be ascertained. From the commencement of this 
brew prime minister, who married a daughter of | period, however, we enter upon a definite chronology. 


the high priest of Heliopolis; or that the most il- 
justrious of the Hebrew monarchs maintained close 
political and commercial relations with Egypt, and 
allied himself with its royal family, But although 
the facts are certain, the dates are vague. Now, 
however, in the 22nd dynasty, we can not only 
identify the Shishak who took and plandered Je- 
rusalem with the Sesonchis or Sesonchosis of the 
Greeks and the Sheshonk of the native monuments, 
bat we can also assign to him contemporancity with 


History is composed of credible facts, and the lists of 
the kings are conformable with the monuments 
Paammeticues L, who reigned 54 years, B. c. 
| 671—617, supplanted the dodecarchy by the aid of 
Greck and Phoenician auxiliaries, and in Lower 
Egypt at least founded a cosmopolite kingdom, such 
as the Ptolemies established three centuries after- 
wards, (Diod. i. 66; Herod. i. 171; Polyaen. Strat. 
vii, 3.) His Ionian and Carian or Milesian auxilia- 
ries he settled in a district on the Pelusiac branch 








Rehoboam, and fix the date of his capture of Jeru- | of the Nile, between the Mediterranean and the 
salem to about the year n.c. 972. By the esta- | Bubastite Nome; while the Phoenicians who had 
blishtment of the date of Sheshonk's plundering of ; helped him to the throne were probably located near 
Jerusalem, we also come to the knowledge that the | Memphis, in an allotment called the Tyran canrp. 


Pharaoh whose daughter was espoused to Solomon, 
and the sister of whose queen Tahpenes was, in the 
reign of David, married to Hadad the Edomite, 
was a monarch of the 21stdynasty (1 Atags, ix. 16; 
xi. 19, seq.). 

Osorthen or Osercho, Sheshonk's successor, is 
probably the Zerah of Scripture (2 Kings, xvii. 4.; 2 
Chron. xiv. 9). The Sesostrid kingdom was now on 
the decline, and at the close of the 24th dynasty Egypt 
was subjugated by the Ethiopians, and three kings 
of that nation, Sabuco, Sebichos or Sevekoa, and 
Torkus, reigned for 44 years, and composed the 
25th dynasty. Sevekos is obviously the Seca, king 
of Egypt, with whom Hoshea, king of Israel, in u.c. 


' (Herod. ii. 112.) The native militia were now 
| superseded by Hellenic regular soldiers, and a por- 
tion at least of the war-caste migrated, in dudgeen 
at this preference, to Aethiopia. Historians have 
too readily taken for granted that this was a mi- 
' gration of the whole body of the Hermotybians and 
| Calasirians, It was more probably a revolt of the 
| southern garrisons on the Nubian frontier. In the 
reign of Psaminetichus was also instituted the caste 
of interpreters or dragomans between the natives 
and foreigners; and it strikingly marke the decline 
of the ancient system that Psammetichus caused his 
| own sons to be instructed in the learning of the 
' Greeks (Diod. i. 67). 
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Psammetichns was succeeded by his son Neco or 
Necwao, the Pharach Necho of the second book of 
Kings, who reigned 16 years, B. Cc. 617—601. 
Among the greatest of his works was the canal be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea. Whether he 
completed it or not is doubtful; in the reign of 
Darius it was, however, certainly open for vessels 
of large burden, and was finished by the Ptolemies 
(Plin. vi. 33). Modern surveys have ascertained 
that this canal left the Nile in the neighbourhood of 
the modern town of Belbeis —- probably the Bubastis 
Agria of the Greeks — and ran E. and S. to Suez. 
(Herod. iv. 42; Diod. i. 33.) At Neco’s command 
also the Phoenicians undertook the circumnavigation 
of the African peninsala. The success of this en- 
terprise is problematical, but, as Major Rennell, in 
his Essay on the Geography of Herodotus, has 
shown, by no means impossible. In the reign of 
Necho Egypt came into direct collision with the Baby- 
lonian empire, at that time rising upon the ruins of 
the Assyrian, Egypt seems to have been in alliance 
with the latter, since about the time when Cyaxares 
resumed the siege of Niniveh, Necho marched to- 
wards the Euphrates, apparently to relieve the be- 
leaguered city. Judah was then in league with 
Babylon; and its king Josiah threw himself in the 
way of Necho, and was defeated by him at Megiddo. 
The Jewish monarch died of his wounds at Jeru- 
salem, and the conqueror entered the holy city, pro- 
bably the Cadytis of Herodotus (ii. 159, iii. 5). 
Necho deposed and sent captive to Egypt Jehoshaz, 
the son and successor of Josiah, made his younger 
brother Eliakim king in his stead, and imposed an 
anuual tribute on Judaea. The Judaean monarchs 
were four years later avenged. From the plains of 
Carchemish or Circesium, on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, Neco fled to Egypt, leaving all his Asiatic 
conquests to the victor Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho was succeeded by his son P’samMis, who 
reigned 6 years, B. Cc. 601—595, and Psammis 
by bis son Arnres, the Uaphris of the monuments, 
and the Pharaoh Hophra of the Scriptures, who 
reigned 25 years, B. Cc. 595—570. The earlier 
years of Apries were signalised by his victories over 
the Tyrians, Sidonians, Phoenicians, and Cypriots, 
But these acquisitions were transient, and there is 
Taso to suppose that Lower Egypt at least was 
invaded by Nebuchadnezzar (Strab. p. 687; Jere- 
mich, sliii, 12, xlvi. 13—26; Ezekiel, xxix). 
Apries experienced even greater calamities on his 
western frontier, a quarter from which Egypt had 
heen hitherto unassailed. The Greeks of Cyrene 
exterminated his army at Irasa (Ain Ersen), be- 
tween the bay of Bomba and Cyrene. His defeat, 
and the cruelties to which it led, rendered him 
odious to his subjects. A fortunate soldier, Amasis 
oe deposed, succeeded, and finally strangled 


Amasis reigned 44 years, n.c. 570—526. He 
ia the first Egyptian monarch with whose personal 
character we have any acquaintance. His friend- 
ship with Polycrates is well known. Hewas ashrewd, 
artive, and intelligent sovereign, who possessed the 
love of the soldiers and the people, and nearly dis- 
reganled the rules and ceremonies of the priests. 
His reign was eminently prosperous, and his death 
cceurred just in time to prevent his witnessing the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Persians under Cam- 
byurs, which took place in the reign of his son Psam- 


MESITUS (n.c. 525), who sat upon the throne only | 
6 months ‘ Memphite sovereigns: so that when in B.c. 332 
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2. Persian Era. 

The 27th dynasty contains 8 Persian kings, and 
extends over a period of 124 years, B. c. 525—401. 
Egypt became a satrapy, not, however, without 
rmouch reluctation and various revolutions; for be- 
tween the worshippers of animals and the wor- 
shippers of fire a religious antipathy subsisted which 
aggravated the pressure of conquest and the burden 
of subjection. ‘The Persians indeed were the only 
masters of Egypt who assailed by violence, as well 
as regarded with contempt, its religious and political 
institutions. From this cause, no less than from 
the numerous Greek and Hebrew settlers in the 
Delta, the Macedonian conqueror, in B. Cc. 332, found 
scarcely any impediment to his occupation of Egypt. 
During the 27th dynasty Egypt became, for the 
first time, involved in European politics. A revolt, 
which commenced in the reign of Darius, 8. c. 488, 
and which delayed for three years the second Per- 
sian invasion of Greece, was repressed by his son 
and successor Xerxes, in Bp. c. 486, A second re- 
volt, in B.c. 462, was put down, in B. c. 456, by 
the satrap Megabyzus; but its leader Inaros, son of 
Psammitichns, was aided by the Athenians. 

The 28th dynasty contains only one name, that 
of AmyrTAEus the Saite. In his reign of six years, 
through some unexplained weakness in Persia, 
Egypt regained its independence, for monuments at 
Karnak and Eilethya prove that the Saite monarch 
was king of the whole land. Amyrtaeus was mag- 
nificently interred in a sarcophagus of green breccia, 
which, after passing from an Egyptian tomb to a 
Greek basilica, from a Greek basilica to a Moslem 
mosque, finally rests in the British Museum. The 
29th dynasty contained four kings, of whom hardly 
any thing is related, and the 30th dynasty three 
kings, Necranesvs I., Tacos, and NECTANE- 
Bus II., who are better known from their con- 
nection with Grecian history. In the reign of 
Nectanebus IL., and in the year n. c. 350, Egypt 
was reconquered by Bagoas and Mentor, the gene- 
rals of Darius Ochus, and the last Pharaoh of the 
30 dynasties retired an exile into Aethiopia. The 
succession of Egyptian monarchs, embracing a pe- 
riod of 3553 years, is unexampled in history. Upon 
the annals of their successors the Ptolemies we shall 
not however enter, since the lives of the Macedonian 
kings are given in the Dictionary of Biography 
(art. Ptolemaeus). It will suffice in this place 
to make a few general remarks upon the political 
aspect of Egypt under its Greek and Roman masters. 


45 


3. Macedonian or Hellenic Era, 

Many causes rendered the accession of a Greek 
dynasty an easy and even a welcome transition to 
the Egyptian people. In the decline of the native 
monarchy, they had suffered much from anarchy 
and civil wars, For two centuries the yoke of Persia 
had pressed heavily upon their trade, agriculture and 
religion: their wealth had been drained, their chil- 
dren enslaved, their ceremonial and national prejudices 
systematically outraged by their rulers, For the 
advent of the Greeks a gradual preparation had been 
made since the reign of Psammetichus. Hellenic 
colonies had penetrated to the Great Oasis and the 
coast of the Red Sea. Greek travellers and philo- 
sophers had explored the Thebaid, and Greek immi- 
grants had established numerous colonies in the 
Delta. Lower Egypt too had admitted Spartans and 
Athenians alternately as the allies of the Saite and 
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Alezassler reached Peiasium, that city open! its 
yates to him, ated bis march to Memphis resembled 
the peareful peorrese of o uative king. 

Tie regulations which Alexander mede for the 
gureratinent of his new conquest were equally wise 
an] poplar: and as they were generally adopted by 
his successors the Lagkiae, they may be mentioned 
in this plare. The Egyptians were governed by their + 
wwn laws. The privileges of the priests and their ' 
exetnption froma luvi-tax were secured to them, and | 
they were eneouraged, if not assisted, to repair the 
temples, ard to restore the ancient ritaal Already | 
in the reign of Ptolerny Soter the inner-chamber of 
the Tetople of Karnak waa rebuilt, and the naine of 
Philip Arrhidaenus, the som of Alexander, inscribed 
upon it. Alexander himself offered sacrifice to Apis 
at Memphis, and assumed the tithes of “ Son of 
Atatoon ” and” Beloved of Amtoon ”; and when the 
surted Bull died of old age Ptolemy L bestowed fifty 
talente upen his funeral, Euergetes, the third mo- 
narch of the Lagid house, enlarged the temple of 
Karnak, added to that of Ammon in the Great Oasis, 
atl erected] stialler shrines to Osiris at Canobus, and 
to Leto, at Esnée or Latopolis. The structares of 
the Ptolemies will be noticed under the names of the 
various planes which they restored or adorned. 

It would have been inopolitic to reinstate the ancient 
militinof Egypt, which indeed had long been superseded 
by a standing arty or Greek mercenaries. Under 
the most despotic of the Ptolemies, however, we meet 
with few instances of military oppression, and these 
rarely extemled beyond the suburbs of Alexandria 
or the frontiers of the Delta. Alexander established 
two principal garrisons, one at Pelusium, as the key 
of Egypt, and another at Memphis, as the capital of 
the Lower Country. Subsequently Parembole in 
Nabia, Blephantine, and the Greek city of Ptoletnais 
in the Thebaid were ocenpied by Macedonian troops. 
The civil jurisdiction he divided between two nom- 
archies or judgeships, and he appointed as nomarchs 
two native Egyptians, Doloaspis and Petisis. (Arrian, 
Andah, iii, 5. § 2.) 

Like their predecessors the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies 
aspired to extend their power over Palestine and 
Syria, and protracted wars were the results of their 
contesta with the Seleucid kings. But even these 
campaigns tended tothe angmentation of the Egyptian 
navy; and, in consequence of the foundation of Alex- 
andria the country possessed one of the strongest and 
most capacions havens in the Mediterranean. Be- 
coming a maritime, the Egyptians became also an 
actively commercial nation, and exported corn, pa- 
yyrus, linen, and the articles of their Libyan and 
Finn traffic to western Asia and Europe. Ptolemy 
Philadelphoas gave a new impulse to the internal 
trade of the Nile-valley, in the first place, by es- 
tabliching a system of police from Cercasorum to 
Syene, and, in the next, by completing the canal 
which Necho and Darios Hystaspis had begun, 
from the Pelasiac arm of the Nile to Arsinot at 
the head of the Red Sea, (Plin. vi. 33; Herod. 
ii, 158) [Bemastis; Awsinox|, He also rebuilt 
the ald port of Aennum or Cosseir [ Prtvorena }, 
and improved the caravan route from the interior by 
erecting inns ard cisterns in the desert between 
Coptos and Berenice, The mooumenta of Lower 
Nubia attest the wealth and enterprise of the Lagid 
monarchs, Egypt indeed did not regain under this 
family the splendour which it had enjoved under 
Theutmosis and Rarneses IIT, but it was perhaps 
more unifennly proeperens, and less expesed to in- 
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varion from Cyrece and Arabia than it had ever 
teen since the 1th dynasty oceupéed the throne of 
Menes. 

In ome respect the amalcamation of the Egyptians 
with their comyuerors was incomplete. The Creeks 
were always the deminant class. The children of 
mixed marriages were declared by the Macedonian 
laws to be Eevptian not Greek. They were incapable 
of the hizhest offices in the state or the army, and 
worshipped Osiris and Isis, rather than Zens or 
Hera. Thus, according to Hellenic prejudices, ther 
were regarded as barbarian or at most as Perioceci, 
and not as full citizens or freemen. To this distine- 
tion may in part be ascribed the facility with which 
both races subsequently submitted to the anhority 
of the Roman emperors. 

The ancient divisions of the Upper and Lower 
kingdoms were under the Macedonian dynasty re- 
vived bat inverted, Power, population, wealth amd 
enterprise were drawn down to the Delta amd to the 
space between its chief cities Memphis and Alexandria. 
The Thebaid gradually declined. Its temples were 
indeed restored: and its pompous hierarchy recovered 
moch of their influence. But the rites of religion 
could not compete with the activity of commerce. 
The Greek and Hebrew colonists of the Delta absorbed 
the vitality of the land: and long before the Romans 
converted Egypt into a province of the empire, the 
Nubians and Arabs had encroached upon the upper 
country, and the ancient Diospolite region partly re- 
turned to the waste, and partly displayed a super- 
annuated grandeur, in striking contrast with the 
busy and productive energy of the Lower Country. 
This phenomenon is illustrated by the matnmies 
which are found in the tombs of Memphis and the 
catacombs of Thebes respectively. Of one hundred 
mummies taken from the latter, about twenty show 
an European origin, while of every hundred derived 
froin the necropolite receptacles of the former, seventy 
have lost their Coptic peculiarities (Sharpe, Wistory 
of Egypt, p. 133, 2nd ed.). The Delta had, in fact, 
become a cosmopolite region, replenished from Syria 
and Greece, and brought into contact with general 
civilisation. The Thebaid remained stationary, and 
reverted to its ancient Aethiopian type, neglecting 
or incapable of foreign admixture. 


4. Roman Era. 


For more than a century previous to B. c. 30 the 
family and government of the Lagid house had been 
on the decline, It was rather the jealousy of the 
Roman senate which dreaded to see one of its own 
menibers an Egyptian proconsul, than its own interral 
strength, which delayed the conversion of the Nile 
vulley into a Roman province. When however the 
Roman commonwealth had passed into a monarchy, 
amd the final straggle between Antonius and Augustus 
had been decided by the surrender of Alexandria, 
Egypt ceased to be an independent kingdom. The 
regulations which Augustus made for his new ac- 
quisition manifested at once his sense of its value, 
and his vigilance aguinst intrusion. Egypt became 
properly a province neither of the senate nor the em- 
peror. It was thenceforth governed by a prefect, called 
Praefectus Aegupti, afterwards Praefectus Augus- 
tals, immedistely appointed by the Caesar and re- 
sponsible to him alone. The prefect was taken from 
the equestrian order: and no senator was permitted 
te aet foot in Eeypt without special imperial license. 
(Tac. Aw. i. 59, Hist. ii. 74; Dion Cass. li. 17; Ar- 
nan, Anad, ii. 5.) Even after Diocletian had re- 
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modelled or abolished nearly all the other institutions 
of the empire, this interdict remained in force. The 
dependence of Egypt was therefore more absolute and 
direct than that of any other province of Rome. Its 
difheulty of access, and the facility which it presented 
to an enterprising and ambitious governor to render 
himeelf independent, dictated these stringent pre- 
cautions. The prefect, however, possessed the same 
powers as the other provincial governors, although 
he did not receive the fasces and the other insig- 
nia of the latter. (Tac. Ann. xii. 60; Poll. Trig. 
Tyr. 22.) 

Augustus made very little change in the internal 
government of Egypt. It was divided into three 
great districts called Eptstrategiae (émvtparyyiat) 
—l'pper Egypt (Thebais), of which the capital was 
Ptolemais, Middle Egypt (Heptanomis), and Lower 
Egypt (Strab. xvii. p. 787). Each of these three 
districts was divided into nomes, the nomes into 
teparchies, and the toparchies into x@ma: and réwo, 
in which the land was carefully measured according 
to dpovpas, Each of the great districts was under 
an epistrategus (émuartpartiyos), who was a Roman, 
and possessed both civil and military authority, 
and to him all the officials in his district were 
amenable. Each nome was governed by a stratequs 
(orparyyds), in ancient times called voudpyns, 
who carried into execution the edicts of the pre- 
fect, and superintended the collection of the taxes 
imposed upon his nome. The strategus was ap- 
pointed by the prefect, and was selected from the 
patives, either Greeks or Egyptians: the term of 
his fice was three years. The subdivisions of the 
tomes above mentioned were in like manner under 
the administration, each of its own officers, whose 
wanes and titles frequently occur in inscriptions. 

The three Greek cities of Alexandria, Ptolemais, 
and Arsinc€ were not subject to the authorities of 
the nome, but were governed by their own municipal 
inetitutions (cvoeTnua woAsTixdy ev TH ‘EAAnYiKG@ 
pore, Strab. xvii. p. $13). 

Two legions were found sufficient to keep Egypt 
in obedience. They were stationed at Elephantine 
and Parembole, in the south: at the Hermopolitan 
castle, on the borders of Heptanomis and the The- 
baid: at Memphis and Alexandria in the Delta: and 
at Parvtonium in Libya. Cohorts of German horse 
were quartered in various portions of the Nile-valley, 
The native population were not allowed to possess 
ahs —a precaution partly dictated by the fierce 
sud excitable temper of the Egyptian people. (Amm. 
Mare. xxii, 16. § 23.) 

The Romans presently set themselves to improve 
the revenues and restore the agriculture of their 
tew province. Under the second prefect C. Pe- 
trains (Sueton. Octar. 18; Strab, xvii. p. 820) the 
tanals of the Nile were cleared of sand, and many 
thensand acres brought again into cultivation. 


Feypt, under the emperors, shared with Sicily and | 


northern Africa the distinction of being accounted a 
granary of Rome. To the general survey of the 
Mievalley under Aelius Gallus, the third prefect, 
ve owe the accurate description of it by the geo- 
grpher Strabo. He accompanied the prefect to 
Syvne (xvi. p. 816), and explored both the vestiges of 
sacient grandeur in the Thebaid, and the new cities 
shiek, like Ptolemais, had been built and were occu- 
pet by Greeks alone, The Caesars were as tolerant 
a the Macedonian kings, and made no change in 
the religion of their Coptic subjects. The names of 

emperors are inscribed on many of the Egyp- 
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tian and Nubian temples; e. g., that of Augustus 
at Philae, and that of Tiberius at Thebes, Aphrodi- 
topolis, and Berenice. Angustus was invested with 
the titles of the native kings — Son of the Sun, of 
Ammon, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, &e. The 
country was well governed under Tiberius, who 
strictly repressed the avarice of his prefects (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 5; Dion Cass. lvii. 32). From Tacitus 
(Ann, ii. 64) we learn that the emperor was highly 
displeased with his adopted son Germanicus for 
travelling in Egypt without a previous licence from 
himself. Pliny (viii. 71) records that, on this tour, 
Germaricus consulted the sacred bull Apis, and re- 
ceived an answer indicative of his future misfortunes. 
The hberty of coining money was taken from the 
Egyptians by Tiberius in the tenth year of his reign 
(A. p. 23); but the right of mintage was restored to 
them by Claudius. Pliny (vi. 26) has given an 
interesting description of the Egyptian trade with 
the East in this reign. The history of Egypt from 
this period is so nearly identified with that of Alex- 
andria, that we may refer generally to that head for 
the sammary of its events. The country, indeed, had 
been so completely subjugated, that Vespasian could 
venture to withdraw from it nearly all the disposable 
military force, when in A. Dp, 67—-68 it was required 
to put down the rebellion of Judaea, The principal 
commotions of Egypt were, indeed, caused by the 
common hostility of the Greek and Hebrew popn- 
lation. This, generally confined to the streets of 
Alexandria, sometimes raged in the Delta also, and 
in the reign of Hadrian demanded the imperial inter- 
ference to suppress. The Jews, indeed, were very 
numerous in Egypt, especially in the open country; 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, their prin- 
cipal temple was at Leontopolis. Hadrian (Spar- 
tian. 14) visited Egypt in the 6th year of his 
reign, and ascended the Nile as far as Thebes. The 
most conspicuous monument of this imperial progress 
was the city of Antinopolis, on thé east bank of the 
Nile, which he raised as a monument to his favourite, 
the beautiful Antinous, (Dion Cass. Jxix. 16.) 

In the reign of M. Aurelius, A. p. 166, occurred 
the first serious rebellion of Egypt against its Roman 
masters. I[t is described as a revolt of the native 
soldiers. But they were probably Arabs who had 
been drafted into the legions, and whose predatory 
habits prompted them to desert and resume their 
wild life in the desert. The revolt lasted nearly 
four years (A. D. 171—175), and was put down by 
Avidius Cassius, who then proclaimed himself em- 
peror of Egyyt, and his son Maecianns praetorian 
prefect. Avidius and his son, however, were put to 
death by their own troops, and the clemency of the 
emperor speedily regained the affections of his Egyp- 
tian subjects. (Capitel, Af, Anton, 25.) 

On the death of Pertinax in a. p.193, Pescennius 
Niger, who commanded a legion in Upper Egypt, 
and had won the favour of the natives by repressing 
the license of the soldiery, proclaimed himself em- 
peror. He was defeated and slain at Cyzicns, a. p. 
196, and his successful rival the emperor Severus 
visited the vacant province, and examined the monu- 
ments at Thebes and Memphis. Severus, however, 
was unpopular with the Egyptians, as well from his 
exuctions of tribute as from his impolitie derision of 
the nationa] religion, In the reign of Caracalla, 
Egyptians for the first time took their seat in the 
Roman senate, and the worship of Isis was publicly 
sanctioned at Rome. (Dion Cass. lxxvii.23; Spartian. 


, Sever. 17.) 
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The text important revolotion of Egrjé was its 
tenporary ore apation by Zenobia, queen of Palinyra, 
in Ar. 269. The Egy pto-tireeks were now at the 
etl of «ix centuries again subject to an Asiatic 
memarch. at her power lasted only « few months. 
This invasion, however, stiroulated the native popa- 
now considerably intermingled with Arabs, 
and they #t up, after a few months’ submission to 
Aurelian, a Syrian of Seleucia, named Firmas, as 
emperor, A. p. 272. (Vopisc. Firm. 5.) Firmus was 
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Lat ven, 


succeeded by a rebel chieftain named Domitins Do- ' 


mitianas (Zositn. 1.49); but both of these pretenders 
were ultimately crushed by Aurelian. Both Rome 
aml Egypt suffered greatly during this period of 
anarchy: the one from the irregularity of the supply 


of corm, the other from the ravages of predatory | 


bands, and from the encroachments of the barbarians 
om either frontier. In a. p. 276, Probus, 


who had , 


heen military prefect of Ey pt, was, on the death of | 


Taritas, proclaimed emperor by his le, ‘gions, and | 
their choice was confirmed by the other provinces of 
the empire. Protas was acon recalled to his former 
province by the turbulence of the Blemmyes; and as 
event Ptolemaia, the capital of the Thebaid, was in 
pesession of the insurgents, we may estimate the 
power of the Arabs in the Nile-valley. So danger- 
ous, indeed, were these revolts, that Probus deemed 
his victory over the Blemimyes not unworthy of a 
triumph. (Vopise. Prob, 9, seq.) 

The reign of Diocletian, A. p, 285, was a period 
of ealamity to Egypt. A century of wars had ren- 
dered its people able and formidable soldiers; and 
Achilleus, the leader of the insurgents, was pro- 
claimed by them emperor, Diocletian personally 
directed his campaigns, and reduced, after a tedious 
siege, the cities of Coptos and Busiris. In this reign 
also the Roman frontier was withdrawn from Aethio- 
pia, and restored to Elephantine, whose fortifications 
were strengthened and garrisons angmented. Ga- 
Ierins and Maximin snecessively miagoverned Egypt: 
whose history henceforward becomes little more than 
a record of a religious persecution. 

After the time of Constantine, the administration 
and division of Egypt were completely changed. It 
was then divided into six provinces; (1) Aegyptus 
Propria; (2) Angastamnica; (3) Heptanomis (after- 
wants Arcadia); (4) Thebais; (5) Libya Inferior; 
(6) Libya Superior (consisting of the Cyrenaic Pen- 
tapelis), The division into nomes lasted till the 
aeventh century after Christ. All the authorities 
having any relation to the Roman province of 
Aegyyt are collected by Marquardt, in Becker's 
Handbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer, vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 207, seq. 

Under the Romans the chief roads in Egypt were six 
in number, One extended from Contra-Pseleis in 
Nubia along the eastern bank of the Nile to Babylon 
oppeite Memphis, and thence proceeded by Helio- 
polis to the pedint where Trajan's canal entered the 
Revel Sea, 
A third joined the first at Serapion, and afforded a 
shorter route neroxs the desert. A fourth went 





A second lel from Memphis to Pelusiam. | 


nhing the western bank of the Nile from Hiera Sy- | 


eaminos in Nubia to Alexandria. A fifth reached 
from Palestine to Alexandria, and mn along the 
ensat of the Mediterranean from Raphia te Pelusiaim, 
joining the foarth at Andropelis, The sixth road 
lel fron Coptos on the Nile to Berenice on the Red 
Sea, and contained ten stations, each about twenty- 
five miles apart from one another, The Rotman 
rawds in Egypt are desenbed in the /tinerariwm 
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Antoniai, which is usnally ascribed to the emperor 
M. Aurelias Antoninns. 

According to the traditions of the Church, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Egypt by the evangelist 
st. Mark. Its reception and progress mst be read 
in ecclesiastical annals. We can only remark here, 
that the gloomy and meditative genius of the Errp- 
tians was a favourabbe soil for the growth of heresy: 
that the Arians and Athanasians shed torrents of 
blood in their controversies; and that monachistm 
tended nearly as much as civil or religions wars te 
the depopulation of the Nile-valley. The deserts of 
the Thebaid, the marshes of the Delta, and the islands 
formed by the lagoons and estuaries of the Nile, were 
thronged with convents and hermitages; and the 
legends of the saints are, in considerable proportion, 
the growth of Egyptian fancy and asceticism. In 
the reign of Theodosius L, a. p. 379, the edict which 
denounced Paganism levelled at one blow the ancient 
Polytheism of the Nile-valley, and consigned te ruin 
and neglect all of its temples which had not pre- 
viously been converted, partially or wholly, into 
Christian Churches. From this epoch we may regard 
the history of the Egyptians, as a peculiar peuple, 
closed: their only subsequent revolutions hence- 
forward being their subjugation by Persia in a. p. 
618, and their conquest by Amrou, the general of the 
Khaliph Omar, in a. p. 640. The yoke of Arabia 
was then finally imposed upon the land of Misraim, 
and its modern history cemmences — a history of 
decrepitude and decline until the present century. 

The sources of information for Egyptian history 
and geography are of four kinds. (1) Works af 
geography, such as those of Ptolemy, Strabo, Ers- 
tosthenes, Pliny and Mela. (2) Of history, such as 
those of the fragments of Manetho, Africanus, the 
Syneellus, Eusebius, Herodotus and Diodorus already 
cited, (3) The Arabian chorographers, — and (4) 
the researches of modern travellers and Egyptologers 
from Kircher to Bunsen and Lepsias; among the 
former we specially designate the works of the elder 
Niebuhr, Pococke and Bruce, Burckhardt and Bel- 
zoni; the splendid collectionsof Dénon and the French 
suvans, 1798; Gaun'’s work on the monuments of 
Lower Nubia, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson's Maaners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 6 vols, 8vo. 
To these may be added, as summaries of the writings 
of travellers and scholars, Heeren's Researches into 
the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Cartha- 


ginians, Aethiojians, and Egyptians, 2 vols, So. 


Engl. trans. 1838; the recent work, Kenrick’s An- 
cient Egypt, 2 vols. 8vo, 1850; and the two volumes 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, entitled 
The British Museum, F-qyptian Antiquities, whieh, 
under an unpretending form, contain a tund of 
sound and various information. It would be easy te 
extend this catalogue of authorities; but the general 
reader will find all he seeks in the authors we have 
enumerated, rW. B.D 
AEGYS (Afyus: Eth, Abyvdras, Paus.; Alyvers, 
Theopomp, ap. Steph. A. a. ¢.), a town of Laconia, 
on the frontiers of Arcadia, originally belonged te 
the Arcadians, but was conquered at an carly perhd 
by Charilaus, the repated nephew of Lycurgus, ant 
annexed to Laconia. Its territory, called Aes Tti- 
(Aiyeris), appears to have been originally of sane 
extent, and to have included all the villages in the 
districts of Maleatis and Cromitis, Even at the 
time of the foundation of Megalopolis, the inhabitants 
of these Arcadian districts, coroprising Scirteniasm, 
Malea, Cromi, Belbina, and Leuctrum, continued 
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to be called Aegytae, The position of Aegys is | island of Prochyta (Procida) lies between it and 
uncertain. Leake places it at Kamdra, near the Cape Misenum, The whole island is of volcanic 
sources of the river Xerilé, the ancient Carnion, | origin, and though it contains no regular crater, or 
(Pans. iii 2. § 5, viii. 27. § 4, 34. § 5; Strab. P- | other vent of igneous action, was subject in ancient, 
446; Pol. ii. 54; Leake, Peloponaesiaca, p. 234.) | as it has continued in later, times, to violent earth- 
AELANA (7a Athava, Strab. p. 768; AlAav#, | quakes and paroxysmal outbursts of volcanic agency, 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 6. § 4; "EAdva, rol. v. 17. § 1; | It was first colonized by Greek settlers from Chalcis 
Atavov, Steph. B. s. v.; AlAds, Procop. B. Pers. i. | and Eretria, either simultaneously with, or even 
19; in O. T. Evatn, in LXX. AlAd@, AiAdy: Eth. | previous to, the foundation of Cumae on the neigh- 
Aldasirns : Akaba), an Idumaean town in Arabia  bouring mainland; and the colony attained to great 
Petraea, situated at the head of the eastern gulf of ' prosperity, but afterwards suffered severely from 
the Red Sea, which was called after this town Aela- | | internal dissensions, and was ultimately compelled to 
nitiens Sinus. It was situated 10 miles E. of Petra | abandon the island in consequence of violent earth- 
(Euseb, Onom. s. v. "HAd#), and 150 miles SE. of | | quakes and volcanic outbreaks. (Liv. viii. 22; 
Gaza (Plin. v. 11. s. 12). It was annexed to the | Strab.v. p.248.) These are evidently the same de- 





kingdam of Judah, together with the other cities of 
Idumaea, by David (2 Sam. viii. 14), and was one 
of the harbours on the Red Sea, from which the fleet 
of Solomon sailed to Ophir (1 Kings, ix. 26; 2 Chron. 
vii. 17); bat it subsequently revolted from the 
Jews, and became independent. (2 Kings, xiv. 22.) 
It continued to be a place of commercial importance 
under the Romans, and was the head quarters of the 
tenth legion. (Hieron. Onom.; Not.Imp.) It was the 
residence of a Christian bishop, and is mentioned by 


scribed by Timaeus, who related that Mt. Epomeus, 
a hill in the centre of the island, vomited forth 
flames and a vast mass of ashes, aud that a part of 
the island, between this mountain and the coast, 

was driven forcibly into the sea, (Timaens ap. 
Strab. vy. p. 248.) The same phenomena are re- 
lated with some variation by Pliny (ii. 88). Ata 
later period, a fresh colony was established there by 
Hieron, the tyrant of Syracuse (probably after his 
great naval victory over the Tyrrhenians in p.c.474), 


Procopius in the sixth century as inhabited by Jews, | but these were also compelled to quit the island for 
who, after having been for a long time independent, ) similar reasons. (Strab. l.c.; | Mommsen, Unter- 
had become subject to the Romans in the reign of | /talischen Dialekte, p.198.) After their departure 
Justinian. (Procop. B. Pers. i. 19.) The site of | it was occupied by the Neapolitans, and Scylax 
Aelana is now occupied by a fortress called Akaba, | (§ 10. p. 3) speaks of it as containing, in his 


in which a garrison is stationed, because it lies on 
the route of the Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca. (Nie- 
lnhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 400; Riippel, 
Reise in Nubien, p. 248; Laborde, Journey through 
Aralia Petraea, vol. i. p. 116. 
AELANI'TICUS SINUS. [Aranicvs Sinus. ] 
AELIA CAPITOLI'NA. [Hreroso.tyma.]} 
AEMODAE or HAE’MODAE, the Shetland 
Islands (Mela, iii. 6), described by Pliny (iv. 16. 
§ 30), as a group of seven. The islands Ocitis 
(Ox:ris), and Dummna (Aovuva) mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (i. 3. § 31) were apparently part of this 
grup, and answer respectively to St. Ronaldsha and 
Hog. Camden and the elder antiquaries, however, 
refer the Aemodae to the Baltic Sea. [W. B. D.] 
AEMO'NA, HAEMO’NA, EMO'NA (“Huwva, 
“Huwea, Orelli, Jnscript. 72; ’Hua, Herodian. 
viii 1: Eth. Aemonensis: Laybach), a strongly 
fortified town with a well-frequented market in 
Pannenia, situated on the river Saave and on the 
nad from Aquileia to Celeia, answering to the 
modern Laybach, the capital of Illyria. Laybach, | 
however, as the Roman remains around its walls 
attest, does not equal in extent the ancient Aemona. 
Acrording to tradition, the Argonauts were the 
funders of Aemona (Zosim. v. 29). It subse- 
quently became a Roman colony with the title of 
Jalia Augusta (Plin. iv. 21. § 28), and its name 
cceurs on coins and inscriptions (Ptol. ii. 15. § 7; 
Orelli, Jnseript. nos. 71, 72, et alib.). [W.B.D.] | 
AENA'RIA (Alvapia, App.), called by the Greeks 
PITHECU’SA (Mi@nxovega), or PITHECU’SAE 
(Titnxobraa:), and by the Latin poets INA'RIME, 
now Jechia, is an island of considerable size, which 
bes off the coast of Campania, nearly opposite to 
Cape Misenum, and forms, in conjunction with that 
headland, the northern boundary of the Bay of 
Naples, It is abont 15 miles in circumference, and 
is distant between five and six miles from the nearest | 


‘time, a Greek city. It probably continued from 
henceforth a dependency of Neapolis, and the period 
at which it fell into the hands of the Romans is 
unknown: but we find it in later times forming a 
part of the public property of the Roman state, until 
Augustus ceded it once more to the Neapolitans, in 
exchange for the island of Caprese. (Suet. Aug.92.) 
We have scarcely any further information concerning 
its condition; but it seems to have effectually re- 
covered from its previous disasters, though still sub- 
ject to earthquakes and occasional phenomena of a 
volcanic character. It was indebted to the same 
causes for its warm springs, which were frequented for 
their medical properties. (Strab. v. pp. 248. 258; 
Plin. xxxi. 5; Stat. Silv. iii, 5. 104; Lucil. Aetna, 
430; Jul. Obseq. 114.) Strabo notices the fertility of 
the soil, and speaks of gold mines having been worked 
by the first settlers; but it would seem never to have 
enjoyed any considerable degree of prosperity or im- 

: portance under the Romans, as its name is rarely 
mentioned. At the present day it is a fertile and 
flourishing island, with a popnilation of 25,000 in- 
habitants, and contains two considerable towns, 
Ischia and Foria, ‘The position of the ancient 

| town is uncertain, no antiquities having been dis- 
covered, except a few inscriptions, The Monte di 
San Nicola, which rises in the centre of the island 
to an elevation of 2500 feet, and bears unquestion- 
able traces of volcanic action, is clearly the same 

| with the Eromeus of Timaeus (7. c.) which is called 
by Pliny Mons Erorvs. (Concerning the present 
state of the island, and its volcanic phenomena, see 
| Description Topogr. et Histor. des Iles d Ischia, 
de Ponza, §e., Naples, 1822; Scrope, On the Vol- 
canic District of Naples, in the Trans. of the Geol. 

Soe, 2nd series, vol. ii; Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 

240, 2nd edit.) The name of Prruecusar appears 

to have been sometimes applied by the Greeks to the 

two islands of Acnaria and Prochyta collectively, 





point of the mainland, and 16 from Capri, which | but the plural form as well as the singular is often 
forms the southern boundary of the bay. The small ' used to designate the larger island alone. Strabo, 
1 


fo AENEIA. 
indeed, uses both indifferently. (See also Appian, 


B.C. ¥. 69.) Livy, in one passage (viii. 22), speaks 
of “ Aenaria et Pithecusas,” and Mela (ii. 7) also 





AEOLES. 
through which one of the mouths of the Hebrus 


| makes its way into the sea, According to Virgil 


(Aen. iii, 18), it was founded by Aeneas when he 


enumerates separately Pithecusa, Aenaria, and Pro- 
chyta. But this is clearly a mere confusion arising | not seem any more authority for this statement than 
from the double appellation. Pliny tells us (iii. 6. | the similarity of the names; but its antiquity is 
12) that the Greek name was derived from the pot- | attested by the fact of its being mentioned by Homer 
tery (wi@0:) manufactured there, not as commonly | (/l. iv. 519). According to Herodotus (vii. 58) 
supposed from its abounding in apes (wi@nxo:). But | and Thucydides (vii. 57), Aenus was an Aeolic 
the latter derivation was the popular one, and was | colony. Neither of them, however, mentions from 


landed there on his way from Troy, but there does 


connected, by some writers, with the mythological | what particular 
Chins (696) attributes its foundation to Mytilene; 


tule of the Cercopes. (Xenagoras ap. Harpocr. 8. v. 
Képxwy; Ovid. Met. xiv. 90.) 

The name of INante is peculiar to the Latin 
poets, and seems to have arisen from a confusion 


with the “Apygos of Homer and Hesiod, after =) 


fable of Typhoens had been transferred from Asia to 


the volcanic regions of Italy and Sicily. (Strab. v. | 


p- 248, xiii. p. 626; Pherecyd. ap. Schol. ad Apoll. 


Rhod. ii. 1210.) The earthquakes and volcanic | 
outbursts of this island were already ascribed bY | 


Pindar (Pyth. i. 18) to the struggles of the im- 
i giant, but the name of Inarime is first 


found in Virgil, from whom it is repeated by many | 


later poets, Ovid erroneously distinguishes Inarime 
from Pitheensae. (Virg. Aen. ix. 716; Ovid. Met. 
xiv. 90; Sil. Ital. viii. 542, xii. 147; Lucan. v. 100; 
Stat. Silr, ii. 2.76; and see Heyne, Exe. ii. ad 
Virg. Aen. ix.; Wernsdorf, E-xrc. iii. ad Lucil. Aet- 








place it was colonised. Scymmous 


Stephanus Byzant. to Cumae, or, according to Mei- 
neke's edition, to the two places conjointly. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 319), a more ancient name of the 
place was Poltyobria. Stephanus says it was also 
called Apsinthus, 

Little especial mention of Aenus occurs till 
comparatively late period of Grecian history. It is 
mentioned by Thucydides (/. c.) that Aenns sent 
forces to the Sicilian expedition as a subject ally 
of Athens. At a later period we find it successively 
in the possession of Ptolemy Philopator, nm. c. 222 
(Pol. v. 34), of Philip, king of Macedonia, n. 0, 
200 (Liv. xxxi. 16), and of Antiochus the Great. 
After the defeat of the latter by the Romans, 
Aenus was declared free. (Liv. xxxviii.60.)  1t was 
still a free city in the time of Pliny (iv. 11). 

Athenaeus (p. 351) speaks of the climate of 


nam.) The idea, that both this and the neighbour- | Aenus as being peculiarly ungenial. He describes 
ing island of Prochyta had been at one time united | the year there as consisting of eight months of cold, 
[H. W.) 


to the mainland, and broken off from it by the | and four of winter. 


violence of the same voleanic causes which were still 
in operation, is found both in Strabo and Pliny, and 
was a natural inference from the phenomena actually 
observed, but cannot be regarded as resting upon 
any historical tradition. (Strab. ii. p. 60, v. p. 258; 
Plin. ii. 88.) (E. H. B.) 
AENEIA (Alva: Eth. Alvecets, Alvedrns), a 
town of Chalcidice in Macedonia, said to have been 
founded by Aeneas, was situated, according to Livy, 
opposite Pydna, and 15 miles from Thessalonica. It 
appears to have stood on the promontory of the great 
Karaburni, which forms the NW. corner of the 
peninsula of Chalcidice, and which, being about 10 
geographical miles in direct distance froin Thessalo- 
nica, may be identified with the promontory Aeneium 
of Scymaus. <Aeneia must therefore have been 
further N. than Pydna. Jt was colonised by the 
Corinthians, (Scymnns Ch. 627.) It is mentioned 
by Herodotus, and continued to be a place of im- 
portance down to the time of the Roman wars in 
Greece, although we are told that a great part of its 
population was removed to Thessalonica, when the | 
latter city was founded by Cassander. (Herod. vii. 
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AENUS (Alvos, Ptol. ii. 11. § 5; Oenus, Itin. 
Anton.: J/nn), a river rising in the Rhaetian or 
Tridentine Alps, dividing Rhaetia Secunda ( Vinde- 
licia) fromm Noricum, and flowing into the Danube, 
of which it was one of the principal feeders, at 
Passan. (Tac. Hist. iii. 5.) (W. B. D.} 

AE’OLES (AloAcis) or AEO’LIT, one of the four 
races into which the Hellenes are usually divided, are 
represented as descendants of the mythical Aeolus, 
the son of Hellen. (Dict. of Biogr. s. r. Aeolus.) 
Hellen is said to have left his kingdom in Thessaly 


123; Strab. p. 330; Dionys. i. 49; Lycophr. 1236 | to Aeolus, his eldest son. (Apollod. i. 7. § 3.) A 
and Schol.; Virg. Aen, iii, 16; Steph. B. 4. ¢.; Liv. | portion of Thessaly was in ancient times called 


xl. 4, xliv. 10, 32; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 451.) 
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AENIA‘'NES.  [Trreasarta.] 
AENUS (Alvos: Eth, Alvis, Alvidrys, Acnius; 
Enos), a town of Thrace, situated upon a promon- 


Acolis, in which Arne was the chief town. It was 
from this district that the Aeolian Boeotians were 


| driven out by the Thessalians, and came to Bocotia 
(Herod. vii. 176; Diod. iv. 67; Thue. i. 12.) It is 


supposed by some that this Aeolis was the district 
on the Pagasetie gulf; but there are good reasons far 
believing that it was in the centre of Thessaly, and 
nearly the same as the district Thessaliotis in leter 
times. (Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 475, seq.) We 
find the Aecolians in many other parts of Greece, be- 
sides Thessaly and Boeotia; and in the earliest times 


| they appear as the most powerful and the mest mo- 


merous of the Hellenic races. The wealthy Mioyae 


tory on the south-eastern side of the Palus Stentoris, | appear to have been Acvlians; and we have mention 
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of Acolians in Aetolia and Loeris, at Corinth, in 
Elis, in Pyius and im Messenia. Thus a great part 
of northern Greece, and the western side of Pelopon- 
nesus were inhabited at an early period by the 
Aeolian race. In most of these Aeolian settlements 
we find a predilection for maritime situations; and 
Poseidon appears to have been the deity chiefly wor- 
shipped by them. The Aeolians also migrated to 
Asia Minor where they settled in the district called 
after them Aeolis [Arozis], and also in the island 
of Lesbos. The Acolian migration is generally re- 
presented as the first of the series of movements 
produced by the irraption of the Aeolians into 
Boeotia, and of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, The 
Achseans, who had been driven from their homes in 
the Peloponnesus by the Dorians, were believed to 
have been joined in Boeotia by a part of the ancient 
inhabitants of Boeotia and of their Aeolian conquerors. 
The latter seem to have been predominant in influence, 
for from them the migration was called the Aeolian, 
and sometimes the Boeotian. An account of the 
early settlements and migrations of the Aeolians is 
given at length by Thirlwall, to which we must refer 
eur readers for details and authorities. (Hist. of 
Greece, Vol. i. p. 88, seq. vol. ii. p. 82, seq.; comp. 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 145, .» Vol. ii. 
p- 26, seq.) The Aeolian dialect of the Greek lan- 
guage comprised several subordinate modifications; 
but the variety established by the colonists in Lesbos 
and an the opposite coasts of Asia, became eventually 
its popular standard, having been carried to perfection 
by the Lesbian school of lyric poetry. (Mure, History 
of the Language, Gc. of Greece, vol. i. p. 108, seq.) 
Thus we find the Roman poets calling Sappho Aeolia 
puella (Hor. Carm. iv. 9. 12), and the lyric poetry 
of Alcaeus and Sappho Aeolium carmen, Aeolia fides 
and Acolia lyra. (Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 13, ii. 13, 24; 
Ov. Her. xv. 200.) 

AEO'LIAE I'NSULAE (AloAlées vio, Diod. 
AidAov yicot, Thuc. Strab.),a group of volcanic 
islands, lying in the Tyrrhenian Sea to the north of 
Sicily, between that island and the coast of Lucania. 
They derived the name of Aeolian from some fancied 
emnection with the fabulous island of Aeolus men- 
tioned by Homer in the Odyssey (x. 1, &c.), but 
they were also frequently termed VULCANIAE or 
Heruarstiac, from their volcanic character, which 
was ascribed to the subterranean operations of Vulcan, 
as well as LurARAEAN (ai Acrapaley rnoo, Strab. 
ii. p. 123), from Lurara, the largest and most im- 
portant among them, from which they still derive the 
name of the Lipari Islands. 

Ancient authors generally agree in reckoning 
them as seven in number (Strab. vi. p. 275; Plin. 
iil. 8. 14; Scymm. Ch. 255; Diod. v. 7; Mela, ii. 7; 
Dionys, Perieget. 465; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
41), which is correct, if the smaller islets be omitted. 
But there is considerable diversity with regard to 
their names, and the confusion has been greatly ang- 
mented by some modern geographers. They are enu- 
meratel as follows by Strabo, Diodorns, and Pliny: 

1, Lipaga, still called Zapari; the most con- 
siderable uf the seven, and the only one which con- 
tained a town of any importance. [Lrpara. 

2. Huera, situated between Lipara and the coast 
of Sicily. Its original name according to Strabo 
was Thermessa (@€ppecoa), or, as Pliny writes it, 

Therasia, but it was commonly known to the Greeks 
as 'lepa or ‘Lep&d ‘Hpalorov, being considered sacred 
twVulcan on account of the volcanic phenomena which 
ttexhibited, For the same reason it was called by 
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the Romans VuLcant Lysu.a, from whence its mo- 
dern appellation of Vulcano. It is the southern- 
most of the whole group, and is distant only 12 G. 
tiles from Capo Calava, the nearest point on the 
coast of Sicily. 

3. STRONGYLE (SrpoyyiAn, now Stromboli), so 
called from its general roundness of form (Strab. 
l.c.; Lucil. Aetna, 431): the northernmost of the 
islands, and like Hiera an active volcano. 

4. Dipyrme (Aidvun), now called Salina, or 
Isola delle Saline, is next to Lipara the largest of 
the whole group, Its ancient name was derived (as 
Strabo expressly tells us, vi. p. 276), from its 
form, which cirenmstance leaves no doubt of its 
being the same with the modern Salina, that island 
being conspicuous for éco high conical mountains 
which rise to a height of 3,500 feet (Smyth's Sicily, 
p- 272; Ferrara, Campi Flegret della Sicilia, p. 243; 
Daubeny, On Volcanoes, p. 262). Groskurd (ad 
Strab. l. c.), Mannert, and Forbiger, have erroneously 
identified Didyme with Panaria, and thus thrown 
the whole subject into confusion. It is distant only 
three miles NW. from Lipara. 

5. Prornicusa (¢owumoiooa, Strab. bowucddns, 
Diod.), so called from the palms (dowwixes) in which 
it abounded, is evidently Felicudi about 12 miles 
W. of Salina, 

6. Enicusa (‘Epixotoca or ’EpixwSns), probably 
named from its abundance of heath (épeixn), is the 
little island of Alicudi, the westernmost of the whole 
group. These two were both very small islands 
and were ocenpied only for pasturage. 

7. Evonymus (Etwvupos), which we are ex- 
pressly told was the smallest of the seven and un- 
inhabited. The other six being clearly identified, 
there can be no doubt that this is the island now 
called Panaria, which is situated between Lipara 
and Strongyle, though it does not accord with 
Strabo's description that it lies the farthest out to 
sea (weAayla wdAiora). But it agrees, better at least 
than any other, with his statement that it lay on the 
left hand as one sailed from Lipara towards Sicily, 
from whence he supposes it to have derived its name. 

Several small islets adjacent to Panaria, are now 
called the Dattole, the largest of which Basiluzzo, 
is probably the Hicesta of Ptolemy (‘Ixeola, Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 16; ‘Ixéowv, Eustath. ad Hom. Odyss. 
x. 1), whose list, with the exception of this addition, 
corresponds with that of Strabo. That of Mela 
(ii. 7) is very confused and erroneous: he is cer- 
tainly in error in including Osreopes in the 
Aeolian group. 

The volcanic character of these islands was carly 
noticed by the Greeks: and Diodorus justly remarks 
(v. 7) that they had afl been evidently at one time 
vents of eruptive action, as appeared from their still 
extant craters, though in his tiie two only, Hiera and 
Strongyle, were active volcanoes. Strabo indeed (1. c. 
p. 275) appears to speak of volcanic eruptions in the 
island of Lipara itself, but his expressions, which 
are not very precise, may probably refer only to out- 
breaks of volcanic vapours and hot springs, such as 
are still found there. Earlier writers, as Thucy- 
dides and Scymnus Chius, allude to the eruptions of 
Hiera only, and these were probably in ancient 
times the most frequent and violent, as they appear 
to have attracted much more attention than those of 
Strongyle, which is now by far the most active of 
the two. Hence arose the idea that this was the 
abode of Vulcan, and the peculiar sounds that 
accompanied its internal agitations were attributed 
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to the hammers and forges of the god and his work- | recorded by Pliny (ii. 87) as occurring in Ol. 163. 


men the Cyclopes. (Thue. ili. 88; Seymn. Ch, 257 
—261; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iii. 41; Virg. Aen. 
vill, 418). According to Strabo there were three 
craters on this island, the largest of which was in a 
state of the most violent eruption. Polybius (ap. 
Strab, vi, p. 276), who appears to have visited 
it himself, described the principal crater as five 
stadia in circumference, but diminishing gradually 
to a width of only fifty feet, and estimated its 
depth at a stadiom. From this crater were vomited 
forth sometimes flames,at others red hot stones, cinders 
and ashes, which were carried to a great distance. 
No ancient writer mentions streams of lava (piaxes) 
similar to those of Actna, The intensity and cha- 
racter of these eruptions was said to vary very much 
according to the direction of the wind, and from 
these indications, as well as the gathering of mists 
and clouds around the summit, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island of Lipara professed to fore- 
tell the winds and weather, a circumstance which 
was believed to have given rise to the fable of 
Aculus ruling the winds, The modern Lipariots still 
maintain the same pretension, (Strab. 1. c. ; Smyth's 
Sicily, p. 270.) At a later period Hiera seems to 
have abated much of its activity, and the younger 
Lucilius (a contemporary of Seneca) speaks of its 
fires as in a great measure couled. (Lucil. Aetn. 
437.) 

We hear much less from ancient authors of the 
voleanic phenomena of Strongyle than those of 
Hiera; bat Diodorus describes them as of similar 
character, while Strabo tells us that the eruptions 
were less violent, but prodaced a more brilliant light. 
Pliny says nearly the same thing: and Mela «peaks 
ef both Hiera and Strongyle as “ burning with per- 
petual fire.” Lucilius on the contrary (Aetna, 434) 
describes the latter as merely smoking, and ocea- 
sionally kindled into a blaze, but for a short time. 
Diodorus tells us that the eruptions both of Hiera 
and Strongyle were observed for the most part to 
alternate with those of Actua, on which account it 
was supposed by many that there was a subter- 
ranean cotnmunication between them. 

Besides these ordinary volcanic phenomena, which 
appear to have been in ancient times (as they still 
are in the case of Stromboli) in almost constant 
operation, we find mention of several more remark- 
able and unusual outbursts. The earliest of these 
is the one recorded by Aristotle (Meteorol. ii. 8), 
where he tells us that “in the island of Hiera the 
earth swelled up with a loud neise, and rose into the 
form of a considerable hillock, which at length burst 
and sent forth not only vapour, but het cinders and 
ashes in such quantities that they covered the whole 
city of Lipara, and some of them were carried even 
to the coast of Italy.” The vent from which they 
issued (he adds) remained still visible: and this was 
probably one of the craters seen by Polybius, 
later period Posidonius described an eruption that 
took place in the sea between Hiera and Euonymus, 
which after producing a violent agitation of the 
waters, and destroying all the fish, continued to pour 


ferth mud, fire and smoke for several days, and | 


ended with giving rise to a small island of a rock 
like millstone (lava), on which the praetor T. Fla- 
tnininus landed and offered sacrifices. 
Sirab. vi. p. 277.) This event is me. tioned by 
Posidonins as occurring within his own memory; 
and from the mention of Flatnininus as praetor it is 


(Posiden, ap. | 


At a | 





3, or B.c. 126. The same phenomenon is leas 
accurately described by Julius Obsequens (89) and 
Orosius (v. 10), both of whom confirm the above 
date: but the last author narrates (iv. 20) at a 
much earlier period (n.c. 186) the sudden emer- 
gence from the sea of an island, which he erroneously 
supposes to have been the Vuleani Insula itself; bat 
which was probably no other than the rock now 
called Vulcanello, situated at the NE. extremity of 
Vulcano, and united to that island only by a narrow 
isthmus formed of volcanic sand and ashes. It still 
emits smoke and vapour and contains two small 
craters.* 

None of the Aeolian islands, except Lipara, appear 
to have been inhabited in ancient times to any ex- 
tent. Thucydides expressly tells us (iii. 88) that in 
his day Lipara alone was inhabited, and the other 
islands, Strongyle, Didyme, and Hiera, were cul- 
tivated by the Liparaeans; and this statement is 
confirmed by Diodorus (v. 9). Strabo however 
speaks of Euonymus as uninhabited in a manner 
that seems to imply that the larger islands were not 
so: and the remains of ancient buildings which have 
been found not only on Salina and Stromboli, but 
even on the little rock of Basiluzzo, prove that they 
were resorted to by the Romans, probably for the 
sake of medical baths, for which the volcanic vapours 
afforded every facility. Hiera on the contrary ap- 
parently remained always uninhabited, as it does at 
the present day. But the excellence of its port 
(Lucil. Aetn. 442) rendered it of importance as a 
naval station, and we find both Hiera and Strongyle 
occupied by the fleet of Angustas during the war with 
Sex. Pompeius in B. c. 36. (Appian. B.C. ¥. 105.) 
All the islands suffered great disadvantage, as they 
still do, from the want of water, cunsequent on the 
light and porous nature of the volcanic soil. (Thue. 
iii, 88; Smyth's Sicily, p. 249.) But though little 
adapted for agriculture they possessed great re- 
sources in their stores of alum, sulphur, and pumice, 
which were derived both from Hiera and Strongyle, 
and exported in large quantities. The sea also 
abounded in fish; and produced coral of the finest 
quality. (Plin. xxxii. 2. § 11, xxxv. 15. §§ 50, 
52, xxxvi. 21. § 42; Lucil. Actn. 432.) 

It is scarcely necessary to inquire which of the 
Aecolian islands has the most claim to be considered 
as the residence of Aeolus himself. Homer certainly 
speaks only of one island, and is followed in this 
respect by Virgil. But the “ floating island” of the 
elder poet, “ girt all around with a wall of brass,” is 
scarcely susceptible of any precise geographical de- 
termination. The common tradition among the later 
Cireeks seems to have chosen the island of Lipara 
itself as the dwelling of Aeolus, and the explanation 
of the fable above alluded to is evidently adapted to 
this assumption. But Strabo and Pliny both place 
the abode of the ruler of the winds in Strongyle, and 
the latter transfers to that island what others related 
of Hieru. Ptolemy on the contrary, by a strange 
confusion, mentions the island of Aeolus (AidAocy 
vijgos, ili. 4. § 17) as something altogether distinct 
from the Aeolian islands, which he had previously 
enumerated separately; while Eustathius (ad Hom. 
Odgsa. x. 1) reckons it as one of the seven, omitting 
Enuenymms to make room for it, though in another 


* The same event appears to be more obscurely 


alusst certain that it is the same circumstance | alluded to by Livy (xaxix. 56). 
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passage (ad Dionys. Per, 461) he follows Strabo's 
authority, and identifies it with Strongyle. 

For an account of the present state of the Lipari 
Islands and their voleanic phenomena the reader 
may consult Smyth's Sicily, chap. vii. p. 274—278; 
Ferrara, Campi Flegrei della Sicilia, p. 199—252, 
Daubeny, On Volcanoes, ch. 14, pp. 245—263, 2nd 
edit. The history of the islands is almost wholly 
dependent on that of Lipara, and will be found in 
that article. [E. H. B.} 

AEF'OLIS (AloAfs, Aeolia), a district on the west 
cast of Asia Minor, which is included by Strabo 
in the larger division of Mysia. The limits of 
Aeolis are variously defined by the ancient geo- 
graphers. Strabo (p. 582) makes the river Her- 
mus and Phocaea the southern limits of Aeolis and 
the northern of Ionia. He observes (p. 586), 
that “as Homer makes one of Aeolis and Troja, 
and the Aeolians occupied the whole country from 
the Hermus to the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Crzicus and founded cities, neither shall I im- 
perfectly make my description by putting together 
that which is now properly called Aeolis, which 
extends from the Hermus to Lectum, and the 
country which extends from Lectum to the Ae- 
sepus.” Aeolis, therefore, properly so called, ex- 
tended as far north as the protnontory of Lectum, 
at the northern entrance of the bay of Adramyttium. 
The bay of Adramyttium is formed by the 5S. 
cast of the mountainous tract in which Ilium 
stood, by the island of Lesbos, and by the coast of 
Aeolis S. of Adramyttium, which runs from that 
town ina SW. direction, The coast is irregular. 
South of the bay of Adramyttium is a recess, at the 
horthern point of which are the Hecatonnesi, a 
humerous group of small islands, and the southern 
boundary of which is the projecting point of the 
mainland, which lies nearest opposite to the southern 
extremity of Lesbos. The peninsula on which the 
town of Phocaea stood, separates the gulf of Cume 
eo the N. from the bay of Smyrna on the S. The 
gulf of Came receives the rivers Evenus and Caicus. 
The territory of the old Aeolian cities extended 
northward from the Hermus to the Caicus, com- 
prising the coast and a tract reaching 10 or 12 
tiles inland. Between the bay of Adramyttium 
and the Caicus were the following towns :—Cisthene 
(Kic@hvn, Chirin-koi), on a promontory, a deserted 
place in Strabo's time. There was a port, and a 
copper mine in the interior, above Cisthene. Fur- 
ther south were Coryphantis (Kopuparris), Hera- 
eleta ("HpaxAcia), and Attea (“Arrea, Ajasmat-kot). 
Coryphantis and Heracleia once belonged to the 
Mytilenaeans. Herodotus (i. 149) describes the 
tract of country which these Aeolians possessed, as 
superior in fertility to the country occupied by the 
Cities of the lonian confederation, but inferior in 
climate. He enumerates the following 1) cities; 
Cume, called Phriconis; Lerissae, Neon Teichos, 
Temnus, Cilla, Notium, Aegiroessa, Pitane, Ac- 
gacae, Myrina, and Grynexa. Smyma, which was 
onginally one of them, and made the number 12, 
‘ell into the hands of the Ionians, Herodotus says, 
that these 11 were all the Acolian cities on the 
Mainland, except those in the Ida; “ for these are 
teparated " (i. 151); and in another place (v. 122) 
Herdotas calls those people Acolians who in- 
habited the Ilias, or district of ium. [G. L.] 

AEPELA (Afweia: Eth. Aizedrns). 1. One of 
the seven Messenian towns, offered by Agarnemnon 
W Achilles, is supposed by Strabo to be the same 
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as Thuria, and by Pausanias the same as Corone. 
(Hom. //, ix. 152; Strab. p. 360; Paus. iv. 34. § 5.) 

2. Atown in Cyprus, situated on a mountain, 
the ruler of which is said to have removed to the 
plain, upon the advice of Solon, and to have named 
the new town Soli in honour of the Athenian. There 
is still a place, called Epe, upon the mountain above 
the ruins of Soli. (Plat. Sol. 26; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 75.) 

AEPY (Alru: Eth. Alrirns), a town in Elis, so 
called from its lofty situation, is mentioned by Homer, 
and is probably the same as the Triphylian town 
Epeium (“Hrewwyv, “Emoy, Alloy), which stood be- 
tween Macistus and Heraea, Leake places it on the 
high peaked mountain which lies between the villages 
of Vrind and Smerna, about 6 miles in direct distance 
from Olympia. Boblaye supposes it to occupy the 
site of Hellenista, the name of some ruins on a hill 
between Platiana and Barakou. (Hom. /1. ii. 592; 
Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 30; Pol. iv. 77. § 9, iv. 80. § 13; 
Strab. p. 349; Steph. B. s. v.; Stat. Thed. iv. 180; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 206; Boblaye, Recherches, 
&e., p. 136.) 

AEQUI, AEQUI'CULI or AEQUICULA'NI 
(Alo: and Afrovor, Strab.; Aixavol, Dion. Hal.; 
AixouixAol, Ptol.; AfinAot, Diod.), one of the most 
ancient and warlike nations of Italy, who play a 
conspicuous part in the early history of Rome. 
They inhabited the mountainous district around the 
upper valley of the Anio, and extending from thence 
to the Lake Fucinus, between the Latins and the 
Marsi, and adjoining the Hernici on the east, and the 
Sabines on the west. Their territory was subse- 
quently included in Latium, in the more extended 
sense given to that name under the Roman empire 
(Strab. v. p. 228, 231). There appears no doubt 
that the AkquicuLt or AEQUICOLI are the same 
people with the Argu1, though in the usage of later 
times the former name was restricted to the inhabit- 
ants of the more central and lofty vallies of the 
Apennines, while those who approached the borders 
of the Latin plain, and whose constant wars with 
the Romans have made them so familiarly known to 
us, uniformly appear under the name of Aequi. It 
is probable that their original abode was in the high- 
land districts, to which we find them again limited 
at a later period of their history. The Aecquiculi 
are forcibly described by Virgil as a nation of rude 
mountaineers, addicted to the chase and to predatory 
habits, by which they sought to supply the defi- 
ciencies of their rngged and barren soil (Virg. Aen. 
vii. 747; Sil. Ital. viii. 371; Ovid. Fast, ii. 93). 
As the only town he assigns to them is Nersae, the 
site of which is unknown, there is some uncertainty 
as to the geographical position of the people of whom 
he is speaking, but he appears to place them next 
to the Marsians. Strabo speaks of them in one 
passage as adjoining the Sabines near Cures, in 
another as bordering on the Latin Way (v. pp. 231, 
237): both of which statements are correct, if the 
name be taken in its widest signification. The form 
AEQUICULANI first appears in Pliny (iii. 12. § 17), 
who however uses Aequiculi also as equivalent to 
it: he appears to restrict the term to the inhabitants 
of the vallies bordering on the Marsi, and the only 
towns he assigns to them are Carseoli and Cliternia 
At a later period the name appears to have been 
almost confined to the population of the upper valley 
of the Salto, between Reate and the Lake Fucinus, 
a district which still retains the name of Cicolano, 
evidently a corruption from Aequiculanum, 
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No indication is found in any ancient author of 
their origin or descent: but their constant associa- 
tim with the Volscians would lead us to refer them 
te a common stock with that nation, and this cir- 
cumstance, as well as their position in the rugged 
upland districts of the Apennines, renders it probable 
that they belonged to the great Oscan or Ausonian 
race, which, so far as our researches can extend, may 
be regarded as the primeval popnlation of a large 
part of central Italy. They appear to have received 
at a later period a considerable amount of Sabine 
influence, and probably some admixture with that 
race, especially where the two nations bordered on 
one another: but there is no ground for assuming 
any community of origin (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 72; 
Abeken, Mittel Italien, pp. 46, 47, 84). 

The Aequians first appear in Roman history as 
occupying the rugged mountain district at the back 
of ‘Tibur and Praeneste (both of which always con- 
tinned to be Latin towns), and extending from 
thence to the confines of the Hernicans, and the 
valley of the Trerus or Sacco. But they gradually 
encroached upon their Latin neighbours, and ex- 
tended their pewer to the mountain front immediately 
above the plains of Latium. Thus Bola, which was 
originally a Latin town, was occupied by them for a 
considerable period (Liv. iv. 49): and though they 
were never able to reduce the strong fortress of 
Praeneste, they continnally crossed the valley which 
separated them from the Alban hills and occupied 
the heights of Mt. Algidus. The great development 
of their power was coincident with that of the Vol- 
scians, with whom they were so constantly asso- 
ciated, that it is probable that the names and 
operations of the two nations have frequently been 
confounded, Thus Niebuhr has pointed out that 
the conquests assigned by the legendary history to 
Coriolanus, doubtless represent not only those of the 
Volscians, but of the Aequians also; and the “cas. 
tellum ad lacum Fucinom,” which Livy describes 
(iv. 57) a8 taken from the Volscians in bp. c. 405, 
mist in all probability have been an Aequian fortress 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 72, vol. ii. pp. 244, 259). It 
is impossible here to recapitulate the endless petty 
wars between the Aequians and Romans: the fol- 
lowing brief summary will supply a general outline 
of their principal features, 

The first mention of the Aequi in Roman history 
is during the reign of Tarquinins Priscus*, who 
waged war with them with great success, and re- 
duced them to at least s nominal submission (Strab. 
Vv. p 231; Cic.de Rep,ii. 20). The second Tarquin 
is also mentioned as having concluded a peace with 
them, which may perhaps refer to the same trans- 
action (Liv, i, 55; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 359). Bat 
it was not till after the fall of the Roman monarchy 
that they appear in their more formidable aspect. In 
B.C. 494 they are first mentioned as invading the 
territory of the Latins, which led that people to 
apply for assistance to Reme: and from this time 
forth the wars between the Aequians and Volscians 
on the one side, and the Romans assisted by the 


+ 


Latins and Hernicans on the other, were events of | 


almost regular and amyual recurrence (“ statum jam 
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* A tradition, strangely at variance with the 
other accounts of their habits and character, repre- 
sents them aa the people from whom the Romans 
derived the Jus Fetiale (Liv. i 82; Dion. Hal. ii, 
72). Others with more plausibility referred thie te 
the Aeqni Falisei (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 695). 
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ac prope solenne in singulos annos bellum,” Liv. iii. 
15). Notwithstanding the exaggerations and poetical 
embellishments with which the history of these wars 
has been disguised, we may discern pretty clearly 
three different periods or phases into which they may 
be divided. 1. From p.c. 494 to about the time 
of the Decemvirate u. c. 450 was the epoch of the 
greatest power and successes of the Aequians. In 
B.C. 463 they are first mentioned as encamping on 
Mount Algidus, which from thenceforth became the 
constant scene of the conflicts between them and the 
Romans: and it seems certain that during this 
period the Latin towns of Bola, Vitellia, Corbio, La- 
bicam, and Pedum fell into their hands. The alleged 
victory of Cincinnatus in n.c, 458, on which so 
much stress has been laid by some later writers 
(Florus i. 11), appears to have in reality done little 
to check their progress. 2. From B.c. 450 to the 
invasion of the Gauls their arms were comparatively 
unsuccessful; and though we find them still con- 
tending on equal terms with the Romans and with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, it is clear that on the 
whole they had lost ground. The great victory 
gained over them by the dictator A. Postumius Tu- 
bertus in 8. c. 428 may probably be regarded as the 
tuming-point of their fortunes (Liv. iv. 26—29; 
Diod. xii, 64; Ovid. Fast. vi. 721; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
p- 454): and the year p.c. 415 is the last in which 
we find them occupying their customary position on 
Mount Algidus (Liv. iv. 45). It is not improbable, 
| as suggested by Niebuhr, that the growing power of 
the Samnites, who were pressing on the Volscians 
| upon the opposite side, may have drawn off the 
| forces of the Aequians also to the support of their 
allies, and thus rendered them less able to cope with 
the power of Rome. But it is certain that before 
the end of this period most of the towns which they 
had conquered from the Latins had been again 
wrested from their hands, 3. After the invasion of 
the Gauls the Aequians appear again in the field, 
but with greatly diminished resources: probably 
| they suffered severely from the successive swartns of 
barbarian invaders which swept over this part of 
Italy: and after two unsuccessful campaigns in B. c. 
386 and 385 they appear to have abandoned the 
contest as hopeless: nor does their name again ap- 
pear in Roman history for the space of above 80 
; years. But in B.c. 304 the fate of their neigh- 
bours the Hernicans aroused them to a last struggie, 
| which terminated in their total defeat and subjection. 
Their towns fell one after another into the bands of 
the victorious Romans, and the Aequian nation (says 
Livy) was almost utterly exterminated (Liv. ix. 45). 
This expression is however certainly exaggerated, 
for we find them again having recourse to arias twice 
within the next few years, though on both occasions 
without success (Liv. x. 1,9). It was probably 
after the last of these attempts that they were ad- 
mitted to the rights of Roman citizens: and became 
included in the two new tribes, the Aniensis and Te- 
rentina, which were created at this period (Cic. de 

Of. i. 11; Liv. x. 9; Niebuhr, vol. iii, p. 267). 
From this time the name of the Aequi altogether 
disappears from history, and would seem to have 
falien into disuse, being probably merged in that 
of the Latins: bat those of Aequiculi and Aequicn- 
lani still ocenr for the inhabitants of the upland 
and more secluded vallies which were pot included 
within the limits of Latium, but belonged to the 
fourth region of Augustus: and afterwards te the 
province called Valeria, In lovperial times we even 
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find the Aequiculani in the valley of the Salto con- 
stituting a regular municipal body, so that “ Res 
Publica Aequiculanorum " and a “ Municipium Ae- 
quicolancrum ” are found in inscriptions of that 
period (Orell. no. 3931; Ann. dell. Inst. vol. vi. 
p. 111,not.), Probably this was a mere aggregation 
of seattered villages and hamlets such as are still 
found in the district of the Cicolano. In the Liber 
Coloniarum (p. 255) we find mention of the “ Ecicy- 
lanus ager,” evidently a corruption of Aequiculanus, 
as is shown by the recurrence of the same form in 
charters and documents of the middle ages (Holsten. 
not. ad Cluver. p. 156). 

It is not a little remarkable that the names of 
searcely any cities belonging to the Aequians have 
been transmitted to us. Livy tells us that in the 
decisive campaign of B.c. 304, forty-one Aequian 
towns were taken by the Roman consuls (ix. 45): 
but he mentions none of them by name, and from the 
ease and rapidity with which they were reduced, it 
is probable that they were places of little importance. 
Many of the smaller towns and villages now scat- 
tered in the hill country between the vallies of the 
Sacco and the Anio probably occupy ancient sites: 
two of these, Ctritella and Olevano, present remains 
of ancient walls and substructions of rude polygonal 
masonry, Which may probably be referred to a very 
early period (Abeken, Mittel Jtalien, pp. 140, 147; 
Bullett. dell. Inst. 1841, p. 49). The numerous 
vestiges of ancient cities found in the valley of the 
Salto, may also belong in many instances to the 
Aequians, rather than the Abérigines, to whom they 
have been generally referred. The only towns ex- 
pressly assigned to the Aequiculi by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy are CARSEOLI in the upper valley ofthe Twrano, 
and Currerxta in that of the Salto. To these may 
be added ALBA Fucensts, which we are expressly 
told by Livy was founded in the territory of the 
Aequians, though on account of its superior im- 
portance, Pliny ranks the Albenses as a separate 
people (Pliny iii. 12. 17; Ptol.iii. 1. § 56; Liv. x. 1). 
Varia, which is assigned to the Aequians by several 
toolern writers, appears to have been properly a 
Sahine town. NERSAE, mentioned by Virgil (Aen. 
vii. 744) as the chief place of the Aequiculi, is not 
neticed by any other writer, and its site is wholly 
uncertain. Besides these, Pliny (/. c.) mentions the 
Comini, Tadiates, Caedici, and Alfaterni as towns 
or communities of the Aequiculi, which had ceased 
to exist in his time: all four names are otherwise 
wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 

AEQUINOC’TIUM or AEQUINOC'TIAE (Fis- 
chament), a Roman fort in Upper Pannonia, situ- 
ated upon the Danube, and according to the Notitia 
Imperii, the quarters of a squadron of Dalmatian 
cavalry. (Tab, Peut.; Itin. Antonin.) [W.B.D.] 

AEROPUS, a mountain in Greek Illyria, on the 
river Aous, and opposite to Mount Asnaus. Aeropus 
probably corresponds to Trebusin, and Asnaus to 
Nemértzika. (Liv. xxxii. 5; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 389.) 

AESE'PUS (6 Alonros), a river of Northern 
Mysia, mentioned by Homer (Jl. ii. 825, &c.) as 
flowing past Zeleia, at the foot of Ida; and in another 
jassage (/1. xii. 21) as one of the streams that flow 
from Ida. According to Strabo’s interpretation of 
Homer, the Aesepns was the eastern boundary of 
Mysia. The Aesepus is the largest river of Mysia. 

According to Strabo, it rises in Mount Cotylus, one 
of the summits of Ida (p. 602), and the distance 
between its source and its outlet is near 500 stadia. 
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It is joined on the left bank by the Caresns, another 
stream which flows from Cotylus; and then taking 
a NE. and N. course, it enters the Propontis, be- 
tween the mouth of the Granicus and the city of 
Cyzicus. The modern name appears not to be 
clearly ascertained. Leake calls it Boklu. [G. L.] 

AESE'RNIA (Alcepvia: Eth. Aeserninus; but 
Pliny and laterwriters have Eserninus),a city of Sam- 
nium, included within the territory of the Pentrian 
tribe, situated in the valley of the Vulturnus, on a 
small stream flowing into that river, and distant 14 
miles from Venafrum, The Itinerary (in which the 
name is corruptly written Serni) places it on the road 
from Aufidena to Bovianum, at the distance of 28 
M. P. from the former, and 18 from the latter; but the 
former number is corrupt, as are the distances in the 
Tabula. (Itin. Ant. p. 102; Tab. Peut.; Plin. iii. 
12. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67; Sil. Ital. viii. 568.) The 
modern city of Jsernia retains the ancient site as 
well as name. ‘The first mention of it in history 
occurs in B.c. 295, at which time it had already 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, together with 
the whole valley of the Vulturnus. (Liv. x. 31.) 
After the complete subjugation of the Samnites, a 
colony, with Latin rights (colonia Latina) was settled 
there by the Romans in 8. c. 264; and this is again 
mentioned in B. c. 209 as one of the eighteen which 
remained faithful to Rome at the most trying period 
of the Second Punic War. (Liv. Epit. xvi. xxvii. 
10; Vell. Pat. i. 14.) During the Social War it 
adhered to the Roman cause, and was gallantly de- 
fended against the Samnite general Vettius Cato, by 
Marcellus, nor was it till after a long protracted siege 
that it was compelled by famine to surrender, B. c, 
90. Henceforth it continued in the hands of the 
confederates ; and at a later period of the contest 
afforded a shelter to the Samnite leader, Papins Mu- 
tilus, after his defeat by Sulla. It even became for 
a time, after the successive fall of Corfinium and 
Bovianum, the head quarters of the Italian allies, 
(Liv. Epit. xxii, Ixxiii.; Appian. B. C. i. 41, 51; 
Diod. xxxvii, Exc. Phot. p.539; Sisenna ap. Nonium, 
p. 70.) At this time it was evidently a place of 
importance and a strong fortress, but it was so se- 
verely punished for its defection by Sulla after the 
final defeat of the Samnites, that Strabo speaks of it 
as in his time utterly deserted. (Strab. v. p. 238, 
250.) We learn, however, that a colony was sent 
there by Caesar, and again by Augustus; but appa- 
rently with little success, on which account it was re- 
colonized under Nero, It never, however, enjoyed the 
rank of a colony, but appears from inscriptions to 
have been a municipal town of some importance in 
the time of Trajan and the Antonines. To this 
period belong the remains of an aqueduct and a fine 
Roman bridge, still visible; while the lower parts of 
the modern walls present considerable portions of 
polygonal construction, which may be assigned either 
to the ancient Samnite city, or to the first Roman 
colony. The modern city is still the see of a bishop, 
and contains about 7000 inhabitants, (Lib. Colon, 
pp- 233, 260; Zumpt, de Coloniis, pp. 307, 360, 
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392; Inserr. ap. Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 470, 471; 
Craven's Abruczi, vol. ii. p. 83; Hoare's Classical 
Tour, vol. i. p. 227.) 

The coins of Aesernia, which are found only in 
copper, and have the legend AtsekNINo, belong to 
the period of the first Roman colony; the style of 
their execution attests the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Campania. (Millingen, Numismatique de 
U Italie, p. 218.) [E. H. B.) 

AE'/SICA, was a Roman frontier castle in the 
line of Hadrian's rampart, and probably corresponds 
to the site of Greatchester. It is, however, placed 
by some antiquaries at the Danish village of Ne- 
therby, on the river Esk. It is mentioned by 
George of Ravenna, and in the Notitia Imperii, and 
was the quarters of Cohors I. Astorum. —[W. B. D.] 

AESIS (Alors, Strab.; Aloivos, App.), a river on 
the east coast of Italy, which rises in the Apennines 
near Matilica, and flows into the Adriatic, between 
Ancona and Sena Gallica; it is still called the Fsino. 
It constituted in early times the boundary between 
the territory of the Senonian Gauls and Picenum; 
and was, therefore, regarded as the northern limit of 
Italy on the side of the Adriatic. But after the de- 
struction of the Senones, when the confines of Italy 


were extended to the Rubicon, the Aesis became the | 


boundary between the two provinces of Umbria and 
Picenum, (Strab. v. pp. 217, 227, 241; Plin. iii. 
14. 19; Mela, ii. 4; Ptol. iii, 1. § 22, where the 
name is corruptly written "Agws; Liv. v. 35.) Ac- 
cording to Silius Italicus (vill. 446) it derived its 
appellation from a Pelasgian chief of that name, who 
had ruled over this part of Italy. There can be no 
doubt that the Aesinus of Appian (8. C. i. 87), on 
the banks of which a great battle was fought between 
Metellus and Carinas, the licutenant of Carbo, in 
B. c. 82, is the same with the Aesis of other writers. 
In the Itinerary we find a station (Ap Arstm) at 
the month of the river, which was distant 12 M. P. 
froin Sena Gallica, and 8 frum Ancona. (Itin. Ant. 
p- 316.) [E. H. B.] 
AESIS or AF’SIUM (Alois, Ptol.; Afotov, Strab.; 
Eth, Acsinas, -atis), a town of Umbria situated on 
the N. bank of the river of the same name, about 10 
miles from its mouth. It is still called /esi, and is 
an episcopal town of some consideration. Pliny men- 
tions it only as an ordinary municipal town: but we 
learn from several inscriptions that it was a Roman 


colony, though the period when it attained this rank | 


is unknown. (Inserr, ap. Grater. p. 446. 1, 2; 
Orelli, no. 3899, 3900; Zumpt, de Colon. p. 359.) 
According te Pliny (47, NV. xi. 42, 97) it was noted 
for the excellence of its cheeses. 

The form Aesium, which is found only in Strabo, 
is probably erroneous, Alawr being, according to 
Kramer, a corrupt reading for "Agiovwr, (Strab. v. p. 
227; Ptol. iii. 1.§ 53; Plin. iii. 14. 19.) [E.H.B.] 

AESI’TAE (Algira: or Abasrai, Ptol. v. 19. § 2; 
comp. Bochart, Phaleg. bh. 8), were probably the 
inhabitants of the region upon the borders of Chal- 
dara, which the Hebrews designated as the land of 
Us (Job i.1,xv,17; Jerem. xxv. 20), and which the 
70 translators render by the word Aéertis (comp. 
Winer, Bibl, Realworterb. vol. ii, p. 755). Strabo 
(p. 767) calls the Regio Aesitarum Macina (Maxuh). 
They were a nemade race, but frown their possessing 
honses and villages, had apparently settled pastures 
on the Chaldsean berder. [W. B. D.J 


AESON or AESO'NIS (Afowr, Alewvis: Eth. | 


Algwvis), a town of Magnesia in Thessaly, the 
name of which is derived from Arson, the father of 


AESULA, 


| Jason, (Apoll. Rhod. i. 411, and Schol.; Steph. 
B. #. ¢.) 

AE'STUI (this is the correct reading), a people 
of Germany, consisting of several tribes (Aestno- 
ruin gentes), whose manuers are minutely described 
by Tacitus (Germ. 45). They dwelt in the NE. of 
Germany, on the SE. or E. of the Baltic, bordering 
on the Venedi of Sannatia. In their general ap- 
pearance and manners they resembled the Suevi: 
their language was nearer to that of Britain. They 
worshipped the mother of the gods, in whose honour 
they wore images of boars, which served them as 
ainulets in war, They had little iron, and used 
clubs instead of it. They worked more patiently at 
tilling the land than the rest of the Germans. They 
gathered amber on their coasts, selling it for the 
Roman market, with astonishment at its price. 
They called it Glessum, perhaps Glas, i. ¢. glass. 
They are also mentioned by Cassiodorus (Var. vy. 
Ep. 2.) They were the occupants of the present 
coast of Prussia and Courland, as is evident by 
what Tacitus says about their gathering amber. 
Their name is probably collective, and signifies the 
East men. It appears to have reached Tacitus in 
the form £aste, and is still preserved in the modern 
Esthen, the German name of the Esthonians. The 
statement of Tacitus, that the language of the Aestui 
was nearer to that of Britain, is explained by Dr. 
| Latham by the supposition that the language of the 

Aestui was then called Prussian, and that the simi- 
larity of this word to British caused it to be mis- 
taken for the latter? On the various questions 
respecting the Aestui, see Ukert, vol. iii. pt. i. pp 
420—422, and Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, 
p. 166, seq. [P. S.J 
AE’SULA (Eth. Aesulanus), a city of Latinm, 
mentioned by Pliny among those which in his time 
had entirely ceased to exist (iii. 5. § 9). It appears 
from his statement to have been one of the colunies 
| or dependencies of Alba, bat its name does net occur 
in the early history of Rome. In the Secund Punic 
War, however, the Arx Aesulania is mentioned by 
Livy as one of the strongholds which it was deetned 
necessary to occupy with a garrison on the approach 
of Hannibal. (Liv. xxvi. 9.) The well-known alla- 
sion of Horace (Carm, iii. 29. 6) to the “ declive 
arvum Aesulae,” shows that its name at least was 
still familiarly known in his day, whether the city 
still existed or not, and points to its sitaation in full 
view of Rome, probably on the hills near Tibur. 
' Gell has with much probability placed it on the 
slope of the mountain called Monte Affians, about 
2 miles SE. of Tivoli, which is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the view from Rome, and the summit of 
| which commands an extensive prospect, so aa to 
| render it well adapted for a look-out station. The 
Arx mentioned by Livy was probably on the sumuniit 
| of the mountain, and the town lower down, where 
Gell observed vestiges of ancient roads, and * many 
foundations of the ancient walls in irregular blocks.” 
Nibby supposes it to have occupied s hill, called im 
the middle ages Colle Faustiniano, which is a lower 
offshoot of the same mountain, farther towards the 
S.; but this position does not seem to correspond so 
| well with the expressions either of Livy or Horace, 
| (Gell, Topography of Kome, p.9; Nibby, Dintorni 
| di Roma, vol. i. p. 32.) Velleius Paterculus (i. 14) 
speaks of a colony being sent in the year 246 Bn. c. 
to Agst Lu; but it seems impossible that a place 
80 clase to Kome itself should have been colonized at 
80 late a period, and that no subsequent mention 
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should be found of it; it is therefore probable that | come successively upon the promontory of Rhaptum 


we should read AsccLuM. 

AESYME. [Oxsrae.] 

AETHAEA (Afdaa: Eth. Ai@aets), a town of 
Messenia of unknown site, the inhabitants of which 
revolted from Sparta with the Thuriatae in B. c, 
464. (Thoe. i. 101; Steph. B. s. 2.) 

AETHI'CES, a barbarous Epirot clan, who lived 
by robbery, are placed by Strabo on the Thessalian 
snle of Pindus. They are mentioned by Homer, 
who relates that the Centaurs, expelled by Peirithous 
fron Mt. Pelion, took refuge among the Aethices, 
(Hom. J2. ii. 744; Strab. pp. 327, 434; Steph. B. 
4.0. Al@ucia.) 

AETHIO’PLA (77 Aldiowla, Herod. iii. 114; Dion 
Cass. liv. 5; Strab. pp. 2, 31, 38, &c.; Plin. HW. N. 
v. 8. §8, vi. 30. § 35; Seneca, Q. N. iv. 2, &c.; 
Steph. B.: Eth, toy, Al@coweds, Aethiops, fem. 
A@wris: Adj. Aifiomixds, Aethiopicus: the Kusu 
of the Hebrews, Ezech. xxxix. 10; Job, xxviii. 19; 
Amos ix. 7), corresponds, in its more extended ac- 
eeptation, to the modern regions of Nubia, Sennaar, 
Kordofan and northern Abyssinia, In describing 
Avthiopia however, we must distinguish between the 
employment of the name as an ethnic or generic 
designation on the one hand, and, on the other, as 
restricted to the province or kingdom of Meroé, or 
the civilised Aethiopia () Ai@toxia bwép Afyuwrou, 
a ond Aywrror, Herod. ii. 146; Ptol. iv. 7.) 

Aethiopia, as a generic or ethnic designation, 
caoprises the inhabitants of Africa who dwelt be- 
tween the equator, the Red Sea, and the Atlantic, 
for Strabo speaks of Hesperian Aethiopians 8S. of the 
Pharusii and Mauri, and Herodotus (iv. 197) de- 
sribes them as occupying the whole of South Libya. 
The name Aethiopians is probably Semitic, and if 
indigenous, certainly so, since the Aethiopic language 
is pure Semitic. Mr. Salt says that to this day the 
Abyssinians call themselves Jtiopjawan. The Greek 
gegraphers however derived the name from afie — 
&, and applied it to all the sun-burnt dark-com- 
pexioned races above Egypt. Herodotus (iii. 94, 
vii, 70) indeed speaks of Aethiopians of Asia, whom 
be probably so designated from their being of a darker 
hoe than their immediate neighbours. Like the 
Aethiopians of the Nile, they were tributary to Persia 
in the reign of Darius, They were a straight-haired 
rat, while their Libyan namesakes were, according 
to the historian, woolly-haired. But the expression 
{oiAdtaroy tplywua) must not be construed too 
literally, as neither the ancient Aethiopians, as de- 
jictared on the monuments, nor their modern repre- 
sentatives, the Bishdries and Shangallas, have, strictly 
speaking, the negro-hair. The Asiatic Aethivpians 
Were an equestrian people, wearing crests and head 
amour made of the hide and manes of horses, From 
Heradotas (1 c.) we infer that they were a Mongolic 
race, isolated in the steppes of Kurdistan. 

The boundaries of the African Aethiopians are ne- 
cewarily indefinite. If they were, as seems probable, 
the ancestors of the Shangallas, Bisharies, and Nu. 
biane, their frontiers may be loosely stated as to the 
S. the Abyssinian Highlands, to the W. the Libyan 
desert, to the N. Egypt and Marmarica, and to the 
E. the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. The boun- 
dsries of Aethiopia Proper, or Merot, will admit of 
hore particular definition. 

Their Eastern frontier however being a coast line 
may be described. It extended from lat. 9 to lat. 
24.N. Beginning at the headland of Prasum (Cape 
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(‘Parrdéy bpos), Noti Cornu (Nérov xépas), Point 
Zingis (Zryyls), Aromata (dpwadray «pov: Cape 
Guardafui), the easternmost point of Africa; the 
headland of Elephas ("EAepas: Dyebel Feeh or Cape 
Feliz); Mnemium (Mvnuciov: Cape Calmez), the 
extreme spur of Mt. Isium (“Ievev dpos), and, finally, 
the headland of Bazium, a little to the south of the 
Sinus Immundus, or Foul Bay, nearly in the parallel 
of Syene. The coast line was much indented, and 
contained some good harbours, Avaliticus Sinus, 
Aduliticus Sinus, &c., which in the Macedonian era, 
if not earlier, were the emporia of an active commerce 
both with Arabia and Libya. (Ptol.; Strabo; Plin.) 

From the headland of Bazium to Mount Zingis, a 
barrier of primitive rocks intermingled with basalt and 
limestone extends and rises to a height of 8000 
feet in some parts. In the north of this range were 
the gold mines, from which the Aethiopians derived 
an abundance of that metal. Aethiopia was thas se- 
parated frum its coast and harbours, which were ac- 
cessible from the interior only by certain gorges, the 
caravan roads, The western slope of this range was 
also steep, and the streams were rapid and often 
dried up in summer. A tract, called the eastern 
desert, accordingly intervened between the Arabian 
hills and the Nile and its tributary the Astaboras, 
The river systern of Aethiopia differed indeed consi- 
derably from that of Egypt. The Nile from its 
junction with the Astaboras or Tucazzé presented, 
during a course of nearly 700 miles, alternate rapids 
and cataracts, so that it was scarcely available for 
inland navigation, Its fertilising overflow was also 
much restricted by high escarped banks of limestone, 
and its alluvial deposit rarely extended two miles on 
either side of the stream, and more frequently covered 
only a narrow strip. Near the river dhourra or millet 
was rudely cultivated, and canals now choked up with 
sand, show that the Aethiopians practised the art of 
irrigation. Further from the Nile were pastures and 
thick jungle-forests, where, in the rainy seasons, the 
gadtly prevailed, and drove the herdsmen and their 
cattle into the Arabian hills, The jungle and swamps 
abounded with wild beasts, and elephants were both 
caught for sale and used as food by the natives. As 
rain falls scantily in the north, Aethiopia must have 
contained a considerable portion of waste land beside 
its eastern and western deserts. In the south the 
Abyssinian highlands are the cause of greater hu- 
midity, and consequently of more general fertility. 
The whole of this region has at present been very 
imperfectly explored. The natives who have been 
for centuries carried off by their northern neigh- 
bours to the slave-markets are hostile to strangers. 
Bruce and Burckhardt skirted only the northern 
and southern borders of Aethiopia above Meroé : jungle 
fever and wild beasts exclude the traveller from the 
valleys of the Astapus and Astaboras: and the sands 
have buried most of the cultivable soil of ancient 
Aethiopia. Yet it is probable that two thousand 
years have made few changes in the general aspect 
of its inhabitants. 

The population of this vague region was a mixture 
of Arabian and Libyan races in combination with the 
genuine Aethiopians, The latter were distinguished 
by well formed and supple limbs, and by a facial 
outline re-embling the Caucasian in all but its in- 
clination to prominent lips and a somewhat sloping 
forehead. The elongated Nubian eye, depictured on 
the monuments, is still seen in the Shangallas, As 


de! Gard), where Africa Barbaria commences, we | neither Greeks nor Romans penetrated beyond Napata, 
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the ancient capital of Merot, our accounta of the 
various Aethiepian tribes are extremely scanty and 


perplexing. Their principal divisions were the Colota, | 


the Blemmyes, the Icthyophagi, the Macrobii, and 
the Troglodytae. But besides these were various 
tribes, probably however of the same stock, which 
were designated according to their peculiar diet and 
employments. The Rhizophagi or Koot-eaters, who 
fed npen dhourra kneaded with the bark of trees; the 
Creophagi, who lived on boiled flesh, and were a 
pa toral tribe; the Chelenophagi, whose food was 
shell-fish canght in the saline estuaries; the Acrido- 
phagi or locust- eaters; the Struthophagi and Ele- 
phantephagi, who hunted the ostrich and elephant, 
amd some others who, like the inhabitants of the 
island Gagnuda, took their name from a particular 
locality. 
bitation, although we find them occasionally men- 
tions] at some distance from the probable site of the 
main tribe. 

(1.) The BLematyes, and Mecanani, who dwelt 
between the Arabian hills and the Jacazzd were ac- 
cording to Quatremére de Quincy (.Wémotres aur 
T Egypte, ii. p. 127), the ancestors of the modern 
RBischaries, whom earlier writers denominate Be jas or 
Bedjas, They practised a rade kind of agriculture ; but 
the greater part were herdsmen, hunters, and caravan 
guides. [Bremmyes.} (2) Icriyvornaci or fish- 
eaters, dwelt on the sea coast between the Sinus 
Aduliens and the Regio Troglodytica, and of all these 
savage races were probably the least civilised. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the Icthyophagi were a degraded 
branch of the Troglodytae. Their dwellings were 
clefts and holes in the rocks, and they did not even 
possess any fishing implements, but fed on the fish 
which the ebb left behind. Yet Herodotus informs 
us (iii, 20) that Cambyses employed Icthyophagi 
from Elephantine in Upper Egypt, as spies previous 
to his expedition into the interior— an additional 
proof of the uncertain site and wide dispersion 
of the Aethiopian tribes. (3) The Macronit or 
long-lived Aethiopians.— Of this nation, if it were 
not the people of Meroé, it is impossible to discover 
the site. From the account of Herodotus (iii. 17) it 
appears that they were advanced in civilisation, since 
they possessed] a king, laws, a prison, and a market; 
understood the working of metals, had gold in abun- 
dance, and had made some progress in the arts. Yet 
of agriculture they knew nothing, for they were unac- 
quainted with bread. Herodotus places them on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean “ at the furthest corner of 
the earth.” But the Persians did not approach their 
abode, and the Greeks spoke of the Macrobii only 
from report. Bruce (ii. p. 554) places them to the 
north of Fasukla, in the lower part of the gold 
countries, Cuba and Nuba, on both sides of the Nile, 
and reganis them as Shangallas. (4) The Tro- 
GLODYTAE or cave-dwellers were seated between the 
Bleminyes and Megabari, and according to Agathar- 
cides (ap. Diod. i. 30, § 3, iii, 32, 33) they were 
henisinen with their separate chiefs or princes of tribes, 
Their habitations were not merely clefts in the rocks, 
but carefully wrought vanits, laid out in cloisters and 
squares, like the catacombs at Naples, whither in 
the rainy season they retired with their herds, Their 
fod was milk and clotted blood. In the dry months 
they occupied the pastures which slope westward to 
the Astaboras and Nile, 

The boundaries of Aethiopia Proper (4) Al@towla 
bwep Avryirrov) are inore easy to determine. To the 
snth indeed they are uueertain, bat probably com- 


The following, however, had a fixed ha- 
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' menced a little above the madern village of Kiortowm, 
where the Bakr el Agrek, Blue or Dark River, mites 
with the Badr ef Abiad,or White Nile. (Lat. 15° 
37’ N., long. 33° E.) The desert of Bahiouda on 
' the left bank of the Nile formed its western limit: 
_ its eastern frontier was the river Astaboras and the 
‘northern upland of Abyssinia—the «xpnarol ris 
| "ApaSias of Diodorus (i. 33). To the N, Aethiopia 
was bounded by a province called Dodecaschoenus or 
| Aethiopia Aegypti—a debateable land subject some- 
times to the Thebaid and sometimes to the kings of 
| Merot’. The high civilisation of Aethiopia, as at- 
: tested by historians and confirmed by its ncnoments, 
was confined to the insular area of Mero# and to 
| Aethiopia Aegypti, and is more particularly de- 
scribed under the head of Mrror. 
The connection between Egypt and Acthiopia was 
at all periods very intimate. The inhabitants «f 
| the Nile valley and of Aethiopia were indeed branes 
lof the same Hamite stream, and differed only in 
‘ degree of civilisation. Whether religion and the arts 
descended or ascended the Nile has long been a 
subject of discussion. From Herodotus (i. 29) it 
would appear that the worship of Ammon and Osiris 
(Zeus and Dionysus) was imparted by Mero# to 
Egypt. The annaal procession of the Holy Ship, 
with the shrine of the Ram-headed god, from Thebs 
to the Libyan side of the Nile, as depicted on the 
temple of Karnak and on several Nubian monuments, 
probably commemorates the migration of Amuon- 
worship from Merot to Upper Egypt. Diodorns also 
says (iii. 3) that the people above Meroé worship 
Isis, Pan, Heracles, and Zeus: and his assertion would 
be confirmed by monuments in Upper Nubia bearing 
the head of Isis, &c., could we be certain of the date 
of their erection. The Aethiopian monarchy was 





even more strictly sacerdotal than that of Egypt, at 
least the power of the priesthood was longer undie~ 
puted. “In Aethiopia,” says Diodorus (iii. 6), “ the 
priests send a sentence of death to the king, when 
they think he has lived long enough. The onder to 
die is a mandate of the gods.” In the age of Ptolemy 
Philadel plus (p.c.284—246) however an important 
revolution took place. Ergamenes,a monarch who had 
some tincture of Greek arts and philosophy, pnt all 
the priests to death (Diod. iii.6. § 3), and plunder=t 
their golden temple at Napata (Barkal?). Wf He- 
rodotus (ii. 100) were not misinformed by the priests 
of Memphis, 18 Acthiopian kings were among the 
predecessors of Sesortasen. The monuments however 
do not record this earlier dynasty. Sesortasen ix said 
by the same historian to have conquered Aethiopia 
(Herod. ii. 106); but his occupation must have been 
merely transient, since he also affirms that the country 
above Egypt had never been conquered (iii. 21). But 
in the latter part of the 8th century B, c. an Aethi- 
opian dynasty, the 25th of Egypt, reigned in Lower 
Egypt, and contained three kings—Sabaco, Sebichas, 
and Taracus or Tirhakah. At this epoch the annals 
of Acthiopia become connected with universal history. 
Sabaco and his successors reigned at Napata, probably 
seated at that bend of the Nile where the rocky 
island of Mogreb divides its stream. The invnsion 
of Egypt by the Aethiopian king waa littl more 
than a change of dynasty, as the royal fumilies of 
the two kingdoms had previously been united by in- 
termarriages. Boechoris, the last Egyptian monarch 
of the 24th dynasty, Was put to a cruel death br 
Sahaen, yet Diodorus (i. 60) commends the latter as 
exemplarily pions and merciful. Herodotus (ii, IMT) 
reprerents Sabaco as substituting for criminals ewn- 
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pulsory labour in the mines for the punishment of 
death. Diodorus also celebrates the mildness and 
justice of another Acthiopiau king, whom he calls 
Actisanes, and rumours of such virtues may have 
procured for the Aethiopian race the epithet of “ the 
blameless.” (Hom. JL i. 423.) 

Sebichus, the So or Seva of the Scriptures, was 
the sum and successor of Sabaco, He was an ally 
of Hoshea, king of Israel; but he was unable, or too 
tanty in his movements, to prevent the capture of 
Samaria by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in B.C. 
722, One result of the captivity of Israel was an 
influx of Hebrew exiles into Egypt and Aethiopia, 
and eventually the dissemination of the Mosaic re- 
ligisn in the country north of Elephantine. Before 
this catastrophe, the Psalmist and the Prophets 
(Feole, Ixxxvii. 4; fsaiah, xx. 5; Nahum, iii. 9; 
Exk. xxx. 4) had celebrated the military power of 
the Aethiopians, and the historical writings of the 
Jews record their invasions of Palestine. Isaiah 
(six. 18) predicts the return of Isrnel from the land 
af Cush; and the story of Queen Candace'’s treasurer, 
in the Acts of the Apostles (ch. vili.), shows that 
the Hebrew Scriptures were current in the more 
civilised parts of that region. Sebichus was suc- 
ereded by Tirhakah — the Tarcus or Taracus of 
Manetho. The commentators on the Book of Kings 
(i. 19) usually describe this monarch as an Ara- 
bin chieftain; but his name is recorded on the 
prprion af a temple at Medénet-A boo, and at Gebel- 
el-Birkel, or BarEal,in Nubia. He was, therefore, 
of Aethiopian lineage. Strabo (i. p. 61, xv. p. 687) 
says, that Tirhakah rivalled Sesortasen, or Ra- 
meses ITL, in his conquests, which extended to the 
Pillars of Hercales, meaning, probably, the Phoe- 
nitlan settlements on the northern coast of Africa. 
Fran Hebrew records (2 Kings, xviii, xix.; /saiah, 
XEXVi, Xxxvii.), we know that Tirhakah was on his 
march to relieve Judaes from the invasion of Sen- 


owherib (#. c. 588); but his advance was rendered | 


unnecessary by the pestilence which swept off the 
Assyrian army near Pelusinm (Herod. ii. 141; 
Horapell. Hierogl. i. 50). Tirhakah, however, was 
svercign only in the Thebsid: one, if not two, 
riive Egyptian kings, reigned contemporaneously 
with him at Memphis and Sais. According to the 
inscription at Gebel-el-Birkel, Tirhakah reigned at 
bast twenty years in Upper Egypt. Herodotus, in- 
deed, regards the 25th or Aethiopian dynasty in 
Egypt as comprised in the reign and person of Sa- 
bam alone, to whom he assigns a period of fifty 
years, Bat there were certainly three monarchs of 
this line, and a fourth, Ammeris, is mentioned in 
the ist of Eusebius. The historian (ii. 139) as- 
cribes the retiretnent of the last Aethiopian monarch 


Ywadream, which may perhaps be interpreted as a | 


mandate from the hierarchy at Napata to forego his 
omyaests below Philae. 


In the reign of Psammetichus (pn. c. 630), the | 


entire war-caste of Egypt migrated into Acthiopia. 


Herodotus (ii. 30) says that the deserters (Auto- | 


moh) settled in a district as remote from the Aethio- 


jean inetropolis (Napata) as that city was from | 


Elphantine, But this statement would carry them 
below lat. 16°, the extreme limit of Acthiopian 
vihsation. Diodorus (i. 67) describes the Auto- 
uli as settled in the most fertile region of Aethio- 
Ya. North-west of Mero¢, however, a tribe had 
etablished themselves, whom the geographers call 
Eoonyumitae, the Asmach of Herodotus (ii. 30; 
Situ, xvii, p. 786; Plin. vi. 30), and there is 
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reason to consider these, who from their name may 
have once composed the left wing of the Egyptian 
army, the exiled war-caste. In that frontier po- 
sition they would have been available to their 
adopted country as a permanent garrison against 
invasion from the north. 

The Persian dynasty was scarcely established in 
Egypt, when Cambyses undertook an expedition 
into Aethiopia, He prepared for it by sending 
certain Iethyophagi from Elephantine as envoys, or 
rather as spies, to the king of the Macrobians. 
(Herod. iii. 17—25.) But the invasion was so 
ill-planned, or encountered such physical obstacles 
in the desert, that the Persian army returned to 
Memphis, enfeebled and disheartened. Of this in- 
road the magazines of Cambyses (tauseia Kau6i- 
gov, Ptol. iv. 7. § 15), probably the town of Cambysis 
(Plin. HW. N. vi. 29), on the left bank of the Nile, 
near its great curve to the west, was the only per- 
manent record. The Persian occupation of the Nile- 
valley opened the country above Philse to Greek 
travellers. The philosopher Democritus, a little 
younger than Herodotus, wrote an account of the 
hieroglyphics of Meroté (Diog. Laert. ix. 49), and 
from this era we may probably date the establish- 
ment of Greek emporia upon the shore of the Red 
Sea. Under the Ptolemies, the arts, as well as the 
enterprise of the Greeks, entered Aethiopia, and led to 
the destruction of the sacerdotal government, and to 
the foundation or extension of the Hellenic colonies 
Dire-Berenices, Arsino#, Adule, Ptolemais-Therén, 
on the coast, where, until the era of the Saracen 
invasion in the 7th century A. p., an active trade 
was carried on between Libya, Arabia, and Western 
India or Ceylon (Ophir? Taprobane). 

In the reign of Augustus, the Aethiopians, under 
their Queen Candace, advanced as far as the Roman 
garrisons at Parembole and Elephantine. They 
were repulsed by C. Petronius, the legatus of the 
prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, who placed s Roman 
garrison in Premnis (/brim), and pursued the re- 
treating army to the neighbourhood of Napata. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 5.) In a second campaign Pe- 
tronius compelled Candace to send overtures of 
peace and submission to Augustus (B. ¢, 22—23). 
But the Roman tenure of Aethiopia above Egypt 
was always precarious; and in Diocletian's reign 
(A. D. 284—305), the country south of Philae was 
ceded generally by that emperor to the Nubae. 
Under the Romans, indeed, if not earlier, the popu- 
lation of Aethiopia had become almost Arabian, and 
continued so after the establishment of Christian 
churches and sees, until the followers of Mahomet 
overran the entire region from the sources of the 
Astaboras to Alexandria, and confirmed the pre 
dominance of their race. 

Such were the general divisions, tribes, and history 
of Acthiopia in the wider import of the term. In 
the interior, and again beginning from the south 
near the sources of the Astaboras we find the fol- 
Jowing districts Near the headland Elephas were 
the Mosyli (MéavaAo), the Molibae (MoAl€a:), and 
Soboridae (Zo6oplSar) ( Ptol. iv. 7. § 28). Next, the 
Regio Axiomitarum [AxumE], immediately to the 
north of which was a province called Tenesis (Tnve- 
ais) oceupied by the Sembritae of Strabo (p. 770), 
or Semberritae of Pliny (//. NV. vi. 30. § 35). North 
of Tenesis was the Lake Coloe, and between the 
Adnlitae and Mount Taurus on the coast were the 
Colobi, who according to Agatharcides (ap. Diod. iii. 
32) practised the rite of circumcision, and dwelt in 
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a woody and mountainous district (4Acos Kodo€av, 
Strab. 1. ¢.; dpos KoAoSav, Ptol. iv. 8). Above these 
were the Memnones (Meuvoveis), a name celebrated 
by the posteHomeric poets of the Trojan war, and 
who are su 
from Western India (Philological Museum, vol. ii. 
p. 146); and above these, north of the Blemmyes 
and Megabari, are the Adiabarae, who skirted to the 
east the province of Dodecaschoenus or Aethiopia 
above Egypt. But of all these tribes we know the 
names only, and even these very imperfectly. Modern 
travellers can only conjecturally connect them with 
the Bedjas, Bischéries, Shangallas, and other Nubian 
or Arabian races; and neither Greeks nor Romans 
surveyed the neighbourhood of their colonies beyond 
the high roads which led to their principal havens 
on the Red Sea, 

The western portion of Acthiopia, owing to its 
generally arid character, was much more scantily 
peopled, and the tribes that shifted over rather than 
occupied its scanty pastures were mostly of Libyan 
origin, a mixed Negro and Barabra race. Parallel 
with the Astapus and the Nile after their confluence, 
stretched a limestone range of hills, denominated by 
Ptolemy the Aethiopian mountains (74 Al@iowiuxd 
den, iv. 8). They separated Aethiopia from the 
Garamantes. West of the elbow land which lay 
between Mero# and Napata was a district called 
Tergedum. North of Tergedum the Nubae came 
down to the Nile-hank between the towns of Primis 
Parva and Phturi; and northward of these were the 
above-mentioned Euonymitae, who extended to Pselcis 
in lat. 23°. 

In the region Dodecaschoenus or Aethiopia above 
Egypt were the following towns: Hrena Sycaminus 
(‘lepa Zunduwos: Ptol.; Plin. vi. 29. 8. 32; Itin. 
Anton. p. 162: Sumduwor, Philostrat. Apoll. Tyan. 
iv. 2), the southernmost town of the district ( Wady 
Maherrakah, Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 100); Corte 
(Kopria xpwrn, Agartharcides, p. 22; It. Anton. 
p- 162), Xorti, four miles north of Hiera Sycaminos ; 
and on the right bank of the Nile Tacnomrso 
(Taxyoude: Herod. ii. 29; Mela, i. 9. § 2: Mera- 
koupd, Ptol. iv. 5; Tacompsos, Plin. vi. 29. s. 35) 
was situated upon an island (probably Deraz) upon 
the eastern side of the river, and was occupied by 
Acthiopians and Egyptians, Upon the opposite bank 
was Psetcis (WeAxis, Strab, p. 820; Anistid, Aegin, 
ip. 512). It was built in the era of the Ptolemies, 
and its erection was so injurious to Tachompso, that 
the latter came to be denominated Contra Pselcis, and 
lost its proper appellation. Pselcis was eight miles 
from Hiera Sycaminos, and the head-quarters of a 
cohort of German horse (Not. mp.) in the Roman 
period. On the left bank of the Nile was Turzis 
( Dachirdacheh), where some remarkable monuments 
still exist: and Tarmis (Tawis, Olympiad. ap. Pho- 
tiwm, 80, p. 194; Tadis, Ptol. iv. 5), opposite to 
which was Contra-Taphis ( Tegfah), where ruins have 
been discovered, and in the neighbourhood of which 
are large stone-quarries. Finally, PAREMBOLF, 
the frontier-garrison of Egypt, where even so late as 
the 4th century a. p. a Roman legion was stationed. 

Pliny, in his account of the war with Candace 
(8. c, 22), has preserved a brief record of the route 
of Petronixs in his second invasion of Mero’, which 
contains the names of some places of importance. 
The Roman general passed by the valley of the Nile 
through Dongola and Nubia, and occupied or halted 
at the following stations; Peelcia, Primis Magma, or 
Premuis (/brim) on the right bank of tie nver, 


by some to have been a colony | 
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' Phturis (Farras), and Aboccis or Abunecis (4 boo- 
simbel, Ipsarlul on the left, Cambysis (ragecem 
Kayu€veov) and Atteva or Attoba, near the third 
cataract. If Josephus can be relied upon indeed, 
the Persians must have penetrated the Nile-valley 
much higher up than the Romans, and than either 
Herodotus or Diodorus (i. 34) will permit us te 
suppose. For the Jewish historian (Aatig. ii. 10) 
represents Cambyses as conquering the capital of 
Acthiopia, and changing its name from Sata to 
Mervt. 

The architectural remains of Nubia belong to 
Mero# and are briefly described under that head. Te 
Mero# also, as the centre and perhaps the creature 
of the inland trade of Aethiopia, we refer for an ae- 





count of the natural and artificial productions of the 
land above Egypt. 

The principal modern travellers who have explored 
or described the country above Egypt are Bruce, 
Burckhardt, Belzoni, Minutoli, Gau and Rosellini. 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt’s Travels, Waddington and 
Hanbury’s Journals, Riippel's and Cailleaud’s Travels, 
&c., “ Heeren’s Historical Researches,” vol. i. pp. 285 
—473,and the geographical work of Ritter have been 
consulted for the preceding article. [W. B.D.) 

AETNA (Alten: Eth, Alrvaio, Aetnensis), a city 
of Sicily, situated at the foot of the mountain of the 
same name, on its southern declivity. It was ori- 
ginally a Sicelian city, and was called Inessa or 
IngssuM (“Ivnoga, Thuc. Strab.; “lynocov, Steph. 
Byz. v. Aften; Diodorus has the corrupt form "Ev- 
yyola): but after the death of Hieron 1. and the 
expulsion of the colonists whom he had established at 
Catana, the latter withdrew to Inessa, a place of 
great natura] strength, which they occupied, and 
transferred to it the name of Aetna, previously given 
by Hieron to his new colony at Catana. [CaTana. ] 
In consequence of this they continued to regard 
Hieron as their ovkist or founder, (Died. xi. 76; 
Strab. vi. p. 268.) The new name, however, appears 
not to have been universally adopted, and we find 
Thucydides at a later period still employing the obi 
appellation of Inexsa. It seems to have fallen mito 
the power of the Syracusans, and was occupied by 
them with a strong garrison; and in B.C. 426 we 
find the Athenians under Laches in vain attempting 
to wrest it from their hands. (Thuc.iii. 103.) During 
the great Athenian expedition, Inessa, as well as the 
neighbouring city of Hybla, continued steadfast in the 
alliance of Syracuse, on which account their lands 
were ravaged by the Athenians. (Id. vi. 96.) At 
a subsequent period the strength of its pasition as a 
fortress, rendered it a place of importance in the civil 
dissensions of Sicily, and it became the refuge of the 
Syracusan knights who had opposed the elevation of 
Dionysius. Butin p.c. 403, that despot made him- 
self master of Actna, where he soon after establishal 
& body of Campanian mercenaries, who had previously 
been settled at Catana. These continued faithful to 
Dionysius, notwithstanding the general defection of 
his allies, during the Carthaginian invasion in B. c. 
396, and retained possession of the city till B.c. 339, 
when it was taken by Timoleon, and its Campariag 
occupants put to the sword. (Died. xiii, 113, xiv. 7, 
8, 9, 14, 58, 61, xvi. 67, 82.) We find no mention 
of it from this time till the days of Cicero, who re. 

| peatedly speaks of it as a municipal town of cunsi- 
derable importance; its territory being one of the 
most fertile in corn of all Sicily, [ts citizens suffered 
severely from the exactions of Verres and his agents. 
| (Cie. Verr, iil, 23, 44, 45, iv. 51.) The Actnenses 
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are also mentioned by Pliny among the “ populi sti- 
pendiarti” of Sicily; and the name of the city is 
found both in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, but its 
subsequent history and the period of its destruction 
are unknown. 

Great doubt exists as to the site of Aetna. Strabo 
tells us (vi. p. 273) that it was near Centuripi, and 
was the place from whence travellers usually as- 
cended the mountain. But in another (ib. 
p- 268) he expressly says that it was only 80 
stadia from Catana. The Itin. Ant. (p. 93) places 
it at 12 M. P. from Catana, and the same distance 
from Centaripi; its position between these two cities 
is further confirmed by Thucydides (vi. 96). But 
méwithstanding these unusually precise data, its 
exact situation cannot be fixed with certainty. Si- 
clian antiquaries generally place it at Sta Maria di 
Licodia, which agrees well with the strong position 
ef the city, but is certainly too distant from Catana. 
On the other hand S. Nicolo dell Arena, a convent 
just above Nicolosi, which is regarded by Cluverius 
a the site, is too high up the mountain to have ever 
teen on the high road from Catana to Centuripi. 
Mannert, however, speaks of ruins at a place called 
Castro, about 24 miles N. E. from Paternd, on a hill 
prujecting from the foot of the mountain, which he 
regards as the site of Aetna, and which would cer- 
tainly agree well with the requisite conditions. He 
dees not cite his authority, and the spot is not de- 
scribed by any recent traveller. (Cluver. Sicil. p. 123; 
Amie. Lex. Topogr. Sic. vol. iii. p. 50; Mannert, 
Ital, vol. ii. p. 293.) 

There exist coins of Aetna in considerable numbers, 
bat principally of copper; they bear the name of the 
peuple at full, AITNAIQN. Those of silver, which 
are very rare, are similar to some of Catana, but bear 
ealy the abbreviated legend AITN, _[E. H. B.] 
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AETNA (Afryn), a celebrated volcanic mountain 
ef Sicily, situated in the NE. part of the island, 
aipining the sea-coast between Tauromenium and 
Catana. It is now called by the peasantry of Sicily 
Mongibello,a name compounded of the Italian Monte, 
and the Arabic Jibel, a mountain; but is still well- 
kuown by the name of Etna. It is by far the loftiest 
mountain in Sicily, rising to a height of 10,874 feet 
above the level of the sea, while its base is not less 
than 90 miles in circumference. Like most volcanic 
metntains it forms a distinct and isolated mass, 
having no real connection with the mountain a 
to the N. of it, from which it is separated by the 
valley of the Acesines, or Alcantara; while its limits 
om the W. and S. are defined by the river Symaethus 
(the Simeto ar Giarretta), and on the E. by the sea. 
The veleanic phenomena which it presents on a far 
freater eeale than is seen elsewhere in Europe, early 
attracted the attention of the ancients, and there is 
wareely any object of physical geography of which 
ve find more numerous and ample notices. 

It is certain from geological considerations, that 
the first eruptions of Aetna must have long preceded 
the historical era; and if any reliance could be placed 
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on the fact recorded by Diodorus (v. 6), that the 
Sicanians were compelled to abandon their original 
settlements in the E, part of the island in conse- 
quence of the frequency and violence of these out- 
bursts, we should have sufficient evidence that it was 
in a state of active operation at the earliest period at 
which Sicily was inhabited, It is difficult, however, 
to believe that any such tradition was really pre- 
served ; and it is far more probable, as related by Thu- 
cydides (vi, 2), that the Sicanians were driven to the 
W. portion of the island by the invasion of the Si- 
celians, or Siculi: on the other hand, the silence of 
Homer concerning Aetna has been frequently urged 
as a proof that the mountain was not then in a state 
of volcanic activity, and though it would be absurd 
to infer from thence (as has been done by some au- 
thors) that there had been no previous eruptions, it 
may fairly be assumed that these phenomena were 
not very frequent or violent in the days of the poet, 
otherwise some vague rumour of them must have 
reached him among the other marvels of “ the far 
west.” But the name at least of Aetna, and pro- 
bably its volcanic character, was known to Hesiod 
(Eratosth. ap. Strab. i. p. 23), and from the time of 
the Greek settlements in Sicily, it attracted general 
attention. Pindar describes the phenomena of the 
mountain in a manner equally accurate and poetical 
— the streams of fire that were vomited forth from 
its inmost recesses, and the rivers (of lava) that gave 
forth only smoke in the daytime, but in the darkness 
assumed the appearance of sheets of crimson fire 
rolling down into the deep sea. (Pyth. i. 40.) Aes- 
chylus also alludes distinctly to the “ rivers of fire, 
devouring with their fierce jaws the smooth fields of 
the fertile Sicily.” (Prom. V. 368.) Great eruptions, 
accompanied with streams of lava, were not, however, 
frequent. We learn from Thucydides (iii. 116) that 
the one which he records in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (B. Cc. 425) was only the third 
which had taken place since the establishment of the 
Greeks in the island. The date of the earliest is not 
mentioned; the second (which is evidently the one 
more particularly referred to by Pindarand Aesehylus) 
took place, according to Thucydides, 50 years before 
the above date, or B. c. 475; but it is placed by the 
Parian Chronicle in the same year with the battle 
of Plataea, p. c. 479. (Marm. Par.68, ed. C. Miiller.) 
The next after that of B.c. 425 is the one recorded by 
Diodorus in B, c, 396, as having occurred shortly be- 
fure that date, which had laid waste so considerable 
a part of the tract between Tauromenium and Catana, 
as to render it impossible for the Carthaginian general 
Mago to advance with his army along the coast. 
(Diod. xiv, 59; the same eruption is noticed by 
Orosius, ii, 18.) From this time we have no account 
of any great outbreak till . c. 140, when the moun- 
tain seems to have suddenly assumed a condition of 
extraordinary activity, and we find no less than four 
violent eruptions recorded within 20 years, viz. in B.c. 
140, 135, 126, 121; the last of which inflicted the 
most serious damage, not only on the territory but 
the city of Catana. (Oros. v. 6, 10, 13; Jul. Obseq. 
82, 85, 89.) Other eruptions are also mentioned as 
accompanying the outbreak of the civil war between 
Pompey and Caesar, B. Cc, 49, and immediately pre- 
ceding the death of the latter, np. c. 44 (Virg. G. i. 
471; Liv. ap. Serv. ad Virg. lL c.; Petron. de B. C. 
135; Lucan. i. 545), and these successive outbursts 
appear to have so completely devastated the whole 
tract on the eastern side of the mountain, as to have 
rendered it uninhabitable and almost impassable from 
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want of water. (Appian, B.C. v. 114.) Again, in 
B.C, 38, the volcano appears to have been in at least 
a partial state of eruption (Id. v. 117), and 6 years 
afterwards, just before the outbreak of the civil war 
between Octavian and Antony, Dion Cassius re- 
cords a more serious outburst, accompanied with a 


stream of lava which did great damage to the ad- | 


joining country. (Dion Cass. 1. 8.) But from this 
time forth the volcanic agency appears to have been 
comparatively quiescent; the smoke and noises which 
terrified the emperor Caligula (Suet. Cal. 51) were 
probably nothiag very extraordinary, and with this 
exception we hear only of two eruptions during the 
period of the Roman empire, one in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, a.p. 70, and the other in that of Decius, 
A.D. 251, neither of which is noticed by contem- 
porary writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been of no very formidable character. Orosius, 
writing in the beginning of the fifth century, speaks 
of Aetna as having then become harmless, and only 
smoking enough to give credit to the stories of its 
past vielence, (Idat. Chron. ad ann. 70; Vita 
St. Agathae, ep. Cluver. Sicil, p. 106; Oros, ii, 
14.)* 

From these accounts it is evident that the vol- 
eanic action of Aetna was in ancient, as it still con- 
tinnes in modern times, of a very irregular and inter- 
mittent character, and that no dependence can be 
placed upon those passages, whether of poets or prose 
writers, which apparently describe it as in constant 
and active operation. But with every allowance for 
exaggeration, it seems probable that the ordinary 
volcanic phenomena which it exhibited were more 
striking and conspicuous in the age of Strabo and 
Pliny than at the present day. The expressions, 
however, of the latter writer, that its noise was heard 
in the more distant parts of Sicily, and that its 
ashes were carried not only te Tanromenium and 
Catana, but toa distance of 150 miles, of course re- 
fer only to times of violent eruption. Livy also re- 
cords that in the year n.c. 44, the hot sand and 
ashes were carried as faras Rhegium. (Plin. J/. N. 
ii. 103. 106, iii, 8. 14; Liv. ap. Serv. ad Georg. i. 
471.) It is unnecessary to do more than allnde to 
the well-known description of the eruptions of Aetna 
in Virgil, whieh has been imitated both by Silius 


Italicus and Clandian. (Virg. Aea, tii, 5STO0—577; | 


Sil. Ital. xiv. 58—69; Claudian de Rapt. Proserp. 
i. 161.) 

The general appearance of the monntain is well 
described by Strabo, who tells us that the upper 


parts were bare and covered with ashes, but with | 


snow in the winter, while the lower slopes were 
clothed with forests, and with planted grounds, the 
voleanic ashes, which were at first so destructive, 
ultimately producing a soil of great fertility, eape- 
cially adaptesl for the growth of vines. The surmmit 
of the mountain, as deseribed to him by those whe 
had lately ascended it, was a level plain of about 20 
stadia in circumference, surrounded by a brow or 
ridge like a wall, In the midet of this plain, which 
consisted of deep and het sand, rose a small hillock 
of similar aspect, over which hang a cloud of smoke 
rising to a height of abont 200 feet. He, however, 
justly adds, that these appearances were subject to 
constant variations, and that there was sometimes 


* For the more recent history of the mountain 
amd its eruptions, sew Ferrara, Descrizione dell Etna, 
Palermo, 1818; and Daubeny on Volcanoes, 2d 
edit. pp. 283—290. 
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| only one crater, sometimes more, (Strab. vi. pp. 269, 
273, 274.) It is evident from this aceount that 
the ascent of the mountain was in his time a comn- 
mon enterprize. Lucilius also speaks of it as net 
unusual for people to ascend to the very edge of the 
crater, and offer incense to the tutelary gods of the 
mountain (Lucil. Aetna, 336; sev also Seneca, Ep. 
79), and we are told that the emperor Hadrian, when 
he visited Sicily, made the ascent for the parpose af 
seving the sun rise from thence. (Spart. Hadr. 13.) 
It is therefore a strange mistake in Claudian (de 
Rapt. Proserp. i. 158) to represent the sumuuit as 
inaccessible. At a distance of less than 1400 feet 
from the highest point are some remains of a brick 
building, clearly of Roman work, commonly known 
by the name of the Torre del Filosofo, from a val- 
gar tradition connecting it with Empedocles: this 
has been supposed, with far more plausibility, to de- 
rive its origin from the visit of Hadrian. (Smyth's 
Sicily, p. 149; Ferrara, Descriz. dell’ Etna, p. 28.) 

Many ancient writers describe the upper part of 
Actna as clothed with perpetual snow. Pindar calls 
it * the nurse of the keen snow all the year long” 
( Pyth. i. 36), and the apparent contradiction of ite 
perpetual fires and everlasting snows is a favourite 
subject of declamation with the rhetorical poets and 
prose writers of a later period. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 58— 
69; Claudian. de Hapt. Pros. i. 164; Solin. 5. § 9.) 
Strabo and Pliny more reasonably state that it was 
covered with snow in the winter; and there in pe 
reason to believe that its condition in early agrs 
differed from its present state in this respect. The 
highest parts of the mountain are still covered with 
snow for seven or eight months in the year, and oc- 
casionally patches of it will lie in hollows and rifts 
throughout the whole summer. The forests which 
clothe the middle regions of the mountain are alluded 
to by many writers (Strab, vi. p. 273; Cland. ic. 
159); and Diodorus tells us that Dionysius af Srm- 
cuse derived from thence great part of the materials 
for the construction of his fleet in p. c. 399. (Diced 
xiv. 42.) 

It was natural that speculations should early 
directed to the causes of the remarkable phenomera 
exhibited by Aetna. <A mythological fable, adopted 
by almost all the poets from Pindar downwards, a+ 
cribed them to the struggle of the giant Typhoens (0 
Enceladus according to others), who had been baried 
under the lofty pile by Zens after the defeat of the 
giants. (Pind, Pyth. i. 35; Aesch. Prom. 365; Virz. 
Aen. iii. 578; Ovid. Met. v. 346; Claud. Le 152 
Lucil, Aetna, 41—71.) Others assigned it as the 
workshop of Vulcan, though this was placed by the 
more ordinary tradition in the Aeolian islands. Later 
and more philosophical writers ascribed the eruption 
to the violence of the winds, pent up in subterranean 
caverns, abounding with sulphur and other infles:- 
mable substances; while others conceived them te 
originate from the action of the waters of the as 
upon the same materials. Both these thearies arr 
discussed and developed by Lucretius, but at mer 
greater length by the author of a separate poem e=- 
titled “ Aetna,” which was for a long tine ascribed 
to Cornelius Severns, but has been attributed by ots 
more recent editors, Wernsdorf and Jacob, to tle 
younger Lucilius, the friend and contemporary a 
_Seneea.f It contains some powerful passages, but 
is disfigured by obscurity, and adds little to «cr 











+ For a fuller discussion of this question, see the 
| Biogr. Dict. art. Lucilius Junior. 
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knowledge of the history or phenomena of the moun- 
tain. (Luecret. vi. 640—703; Lucil. Aetna, 92, et 
seq.; Justin, iv. 1; Seneca, Epist. 79; Claudian, /. c, 
169—176.) The connection of these voleanic phe- 
nomena with the earthquakes by which the island 
was frequently agitated, was too obvious to escape 
notice, and was indeed implied in the popular tra- 
dition, Some writers also asserted that there was a 
subterranean communication between Aetna and the 
Aeolian islands, and that the eruptions of the former 
were observed to alternate with those of Hiera and 
Strongyle. (Diod. v. 7.) 

The name of Aetna was evidently derived from its 
fiery character, and has the same root as af@w, to 
burn. But in later times a mythological origin was 
found fur it, and the mountain was supposed to have 
rveived its name from a nymph, Aetna, the daughter 
e@ Uranus and Gaea, or, according to others, of 
Briareus. (Schol. ad Theocr, /d.i.65.) The moun- 
tain itself is spoken of by Pindar ( Pyth, i. 57) as 
consecrated to Zeus; but at a later period Solinus 
calls it sacred to Vulean; and we learn that there 
existed on it a temple of that deity. This was not, 
however, as supposed by some writers, near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, but in the middle or forest 
region, as we are tald that it was surrounded by a 
grove of sacred trees. (Solin. 5. § 9; Aelian, H. A. 
xi. 3.) - [E. H. B.] 

AETO'LIA (AltwAla: Eth, AlrwAés, Actolus), a 
district of Greece, the boundaries of which varied 
st different periods. In the time of Strabo it was 
bounded on the W. by Acarnania, from which it was 
sefaratel by the river Achelous, on the N. by the 
mountainous country inhabited by the Athamanes, 
Dolopes, and Dryopes, on the NE. by Doris and 
Malis, on the SE. by Loeris, and on the S. by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf. It contained about 
1165 square miles. It was divided into two dis- 
tricts, called Old Aetolia (7) dpyala AirwAla), and 
Actolia Epictetus (7 émixryros), or the Acquired. 
The former extended along the coast from the 
Achelons to the Evenus, and inland as far as Ther- 
mut, opposite the Acarnanian town of Stratus: the 
litter included the northern and more mountainous 
part of the province, and also the country on the 
east between the Evenus and Locris. When this 
division was introduced is unknown; but it cannot 
bare been founded upon conquest, for the inland 
Aetolians were never subdued. The country between 
the Achelous and the Evenus appears in tradition 
as the original abode of the Aetolians; and the 
term Epictetus probably only indicates the subse- 
ctent extension of their name to the remainder of 
the cmntry. Strabo makes the promontory An- 
tirrkiam the boundary between Aetolia and Locris, 
bat same of the towns between this promontory and 
the Evenns belonged originally to the Ozolian Lo- 
cist. (Strab. pp. 336, 450, 459.) 

The country on the coast between the Achelous 
wul the Evenus is a fertile plain, called Parache- 
itis (MapayeAweris), after the former river. This 
}ain is bounded on the north by a range of hills 
iled Aracynthus, north of which and of the lakes 
Hvria and Trichonis there again opens ont another 
esiensive plain opposite the town of Stratus. These 
ame the only two plains in Aetolia of any extent. 
The remainder of the country is traversed in every 
Grection by rugged mountains, covered with forests, 


i 





amd fall of dangerous ravines. These mountains | 


are a south-westerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, and | Mt. Taphiassus, 
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or modern times. The following mountains are 
mentioned by special names by the ancient writers: 
— L.Tympnrestus (Tuuppyords), on the northern 
frontier, was a southerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, 
and more properly belongs to Dryopis. [Dryorts.] 
2. Bom1 (Bwpoi), on the north-eastern frontier, was 
the most westerly part of Mt. Oeta, inhabited by the 
Bomienses. In it were the sources of the Evenus. 
(Strab. x. p. 451; Thue, iii. 96; Steph. B. «. v. 
Bwpol.) 3. Corax (Képat), also on the north- 
eastern frontier, was a south-westerly continuation 
of Oeta, and is described by Strabo as the greatest 
mountain in Aetolia, There was a pass through it 
leading to Thermopylae, which the consul Acilius 
Glabrio crossed with great difficulty and the loss of 
many beasts of burthen in his passage, when he 
marched from Thermopylae to Naupactus in B.c. 
191. Leake remarks that the route of Glabrio was 
probably by the vale of the Vistritza into that of 
the Kokkino, over the ridges which connect Velukhi 
with Vardhusi, but very near the latter mountain, 
which is thus identified with Corax. Corax is de- 
scribed on that occasion by Livy as a very high 
mountain, lying between Callipolis and Nanpactus. 
(Strab. x. p. 450; Liv. xxxvi. 30; Steph. B. 8. 7.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 624.) 4. Ta- 
PHIASSUS (Tagiacads: Kaki-skala), a southerly 
continuation of Corax, extended down to the Co- 
rinthian gulf, where it terminated in a lofty moun- 
tain near the town of Macynia. In this mountain 
Nessus and the other Centaurs were said to have 
been buried, and from their corpses arose the stinking 
waters which flowed into the sea, and from which 
the western Locrians are said to have derived the 
name of Ozolae, or the Stinking. Modern travellers 
have found at the base of Mt. Taphiassus a number 
of springs of fetid water. Taphiassus derives its 
modern name of Kaki-skala, or “‘ Bad-ladder,” from 
the dangerous read, which rnns along the face of a 
precipitous cliff overhanging the sea, half way up 
the mountain. (Strab. pp. 427, 451, 460; Antig. 
Caryst. 129; Plin. iv. 2; Leake, vol. i. p. 111; 
Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 135; Gell, /tiner, 
p- 292.) 5. Crave or CHacceia (XdAms 9 
Xadnia;: Vardssova), an offshoot of Taphiassus, 
running down to the Corinthian gulf, between the 
mouth of the Evenus and Taphiassus. At its foot 
was a town of the same name. Taphiassus and 
Chalcis are the ancient names of the two great 
mountains running close down to the sea-coast, a 
little west of the promontory Antirrhium, and sepa- 
rated from each other by some low ground. Each 
of these mountains rises from the sea in one dark 
gloomy mass. (Strab. pp. 451, 460; Hom. Jt ii. 
640; Leake, Le.; Mure, vol. i. p. 171.) 6. Ara- 
cynxtHus (‘Apdxuv6os: Zygos), a range of moun- 
tains running in a south-easterly direction from the 
Achelous to the Evenus, and separating the lower 
plain of Aetolia near the sea from the upper plain 
above the lakes Hyria and Trichonis, (Strab. x. 
p- 450.) [Aracyntuus.] 7. PANArToLIUM 
( Viena), a mountain NE. of Thermum, in which 
city the Aetolians held the meetings of their league, 
(Plin. iv. 2; Pol. v. 8; Leake, vol. i. p. 1531.) 
8. Myenus (1d bpos Mimvoy, Plat. de Fluviis, 
p- 44), between the rivers Evenus and Hylaethus, 
9. Macynium, mentioned only by Pliny (4. c.), 
must, from its name, have been near the town of 
Macynia on the coast, and consequently a part of 
10. Cunium (Kotjioy), a moun- 


have never been crossed by any road, either in ancient | tain between Pleuron and lake Trichonis, from which 
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the Curetes were said to have derived their name. 
It is a branch of Aracynthusa, (Strab. x. p. 451.) 

The two chief rivers of Actolia were the Achelous 
and the Evenus, which flowed in the lower part of 
their course nearly parallel to one another. [AcukE- 
Lous: Evenvs.] There were no other rivers in the 
country worthy of mention, with the exception of the 
Campylus and Cyathus, both of which were tribu- 
taries of the Achelous. [AcnEvous.] 

There were several lakes in the two great plains 
of Aetolia, The upper plain, N. of Mt. Aracynthus, 


contained two large lakes, which communicated with _ 


each other, The eastern and the larger of the two 
was called Trichonis (Tpcxwris, Pol. v. 7, xi. 4: Lake 
of Apokuro), the western was named Hyria (Lake 
of Zygos); and from the latter issued the river 
Cyathus, which flowed into the Achelous near the 
town of Conope, afterwards Arsinoe (Ath. x. p. 424). 
This lake, named Hyrie by Ovid (Met, vii. 371, seq.) 
is called Hydra (“TSpa) in the common text of Strabo, 
from whom we learn that it was afterwards called 
Lysimachia (Avomayla) from a town of that name 
upon its southern shore. (Strab, p. 460.) Its proper 
name appears to have been Hyria, which might easily 
be changed into Hydra. (Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. 
p. 481.) This lake is also named Conope by Anto- 
ninus Liberalis ( fet. 12). The mountain Aracynthus 
runs down towards the shores of both lakes, and near 
the lake Hyrie there is a ravine, which Ovid (< c.) 
calls the “ Cycneia Tempe,” because Cycnus was 
said to have been here changed into a swan by Apollo, 
The principal sources which form both the lakes are 
at the foot of the steep mountain overhanging the 
eastern, or lake Trichonis; a current flows from E. 
to W. through the two lakes; and the river of 
Cyathus is nothing more than a continuation of the 
same stream (Leake, vol. i. p. 154). In the lower 
plain of Aetolia there were several smaller lakes or 
lagoons. Of these Strabo (pp. 459, 460) mentions 
three. 1. Cynia( Kurla), which was 60 stadia long 
and 20 broad, and communicated with the sea, 2. 
Uria (Odpia), which was much smaller than the 
preceding and half a stadium from the sea. 3. A 
large lake near Calydon, belonging to the Romans of 
Patrae; this lake, according to Strabo, abounded in 
fish («6ogos), and the gastronomic poet Archestratus 
said that it was celebrated for the Iabrax (Ad8paf), 
a ravenous kind of fish. (Ath. vil. p. 311, a.) 
There is some difficulty in identifying these lakes, as 
the coast has undergone numerous changes; bot 
Leake supposes that the lagoon of Anatoliko was 
Cynia, that of Mcsolunghi Uria, and that of Bokhori 
the lake of Calydon. The last of these lakes is 
perhaps the same as the lake Onthis (‘Ovéis), which 
Nicander (ap. Schol, ad Nicand. Ther. 214) speaks 
of in connection with Naupactus, (Leake, vol. iii. 
p. 573, &e.) 

In the two great plains of Aetolia excellent corn 
was grown, and the slopes of the mountains produced 
good wine and vil. These plains also afforded abun- 
dance of pasture for horses; and the Aetolian horses 
were reckoned only second to those of Thessaly. In 
the mountains there were many wild beasts, among 
which we find mention of boars and even of lions, 
for Herodotus gives the Thracian Nestus and the 
Achelous as the limits within which lions were found 
in Earope. (Herod. v. 126.) 

The original inhabitants of Actolia are said to 
have been Curetea, who sceording to some accounts 
had comme from Euboea, (Strab. x. p. 465.) They 
inhabited the plains between the Achelous and the 
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| Evenus, and the country received in consequence the 
| naine of Curetis. Bevides thein we also find meatiea 
, of the Leleges and the Hyantes, the latter of whem 
had been driven out of Boeotia. (Strab. pp. 322, 
464.) These three peoples probably belonged to the 
great Pelasgic race, and were at all events not Hel- 
lenes. The first great Hellenic settlement in the 
country is said to have been that of the Epeans, led 
by Aetolus, the son of Endymion, who crossed over 
from Elis in Peloponnesus, subdued the Caretes, and 

gave his name to the country and the people, six 
generations before the Trojan war. Actolus founded 
the town of Calydou, which he called after his son, 
and which became the capital of his dominions. The 
Curetes continued to reside at their ancient capital 
Pleuron at the foot of Mt. Curium, and for a hag 
time carried on war with the inhabitants of Calyden. 
, Subsequently the Curetes were driven out of Plearun, 


and are said to have crossed over into Acarnania. 





At the time of the Trojan war Pleuron as well as 
Calydon were governed by the Actolian chief Thoas. 
(Pans. v. 1. § 8; Hom. Ji. ix. 529, seq.; Strub. 
p- 463.) Since Pleuron appears in the later period 
of the heroic age as an Actolian city, it is represented 
as such from the beginning in some legends. Hence 
Pleuron, like Calydon, is said to have derived its 
name from a son of Aetolus (Apollod. i 7. § 7); and 
at the very time that some legends represent: it as 
the capital of the Curetes, and engaged in war with 
Oeneus, king of Calydon, others relate that it was 
governed by his own brother Thestius. Actolia was 
celebrated in the heroic age of Greece on account ef 
the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and the exploits of 
Tydeus, Meleager and the other heroes of Calydon 
and Plearon, The Aetolians also took part in the 
Trojan war under the command of Thoas; they came 
in 40 ships from Plearon, Calydon, Olenus, Pylene 
and Chalcis (Hom. JL ii. 638). Sixty years after 
the Trojan war some Aeolians, who had been driven 
out of Thessaly along with the Boeotians, migrated 
into Actolia, and settled in the country around Pleares 
and Calydon, which was hence called Acolis after 
them. (Strab. p. 464; Thue. iii. 102,) Ephorus 
(ap. Strab. p. 465) however places this migration of 
the Acolians much earlier, for he relates “ that the 
Aeolians once invaded the district of Plearon, which 
was inhabited by the Curetes and called Curetis, 
and expelled this people.” Twenty years afterwards 
occurred the great Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus 
under the command of the descendants of Heracles. 
The Aetolian chief Oxylus took part in this invasion, 

, and conducted the Dorians across the Corinthian 
gulf. In return for his services he received EDs 
upon the conquest of Peloponnesus. 

From this time till the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war we know nothing of the history 
of the Aectolians. Notwithstanding their fame in 
the heroic age, they appear at the time of the 

| Peloponnesian war as one of the most uncivilized of 
| the Grecian tribes; and Thucydides (1. 5) mentivns 
them, together with their neighbours the Ozolian 
Locrians and Acarnanians, as retaining all the 
habits of a rude and barbarous age, At this period 
there were three main divisions of the Aetolians, 
, the Apodeti, Ophionenses, and Furytanes. The 
last, who were the most numerons of the three, 
spoke a language which was unintelligible, and were 
in the habit of eating raw meat. (Thac. ii. 102.) 
Thucydides, however, does not call them Bde€apes ; 
and notwithstanding their low culture and unciviliaed 
| habits, the Aetolians ranked as He'lenes, partly, 
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it appears, on account of their legendary renown, 
and partly on account of their acknowledged con- 
nection with the Eleans in Peloponnesus. Each of 
these three divisions was subdivided into several 
Village tribes. Their villages were unfortified, and 
mest of the inhabitants lived by plunder. Their tribes 
appear to have been independent of each other, and 
it was only in circumstances of common danger 
that ther acted in concert. The inhabitants of the 
inland mountains were brave, active, and invin- 
cible. They were unrivalled in the use of the 
jevelin, for which they are celebrated by Euripides. 
(Phoenisa. 139, 140: comp. Thue, iii. 97.) 

The Apedoti, Qphionenses, and Eurytanes, in- 
habited only the central districts of Actolia, and 
did net oceupy any part of the plain between the 


Evenns and the Achelous, which was the abode of | 
the more civilized part of the nation, who bore no | 


other name than that of Aetolians, The Apodoti 
(Arddwra, Thuc. ili. 94; ‘Awd5oro, Pol. xvii. 5) 
whabited the mountains above Nanpactus, on the 
borders of Locris. 
to have been Hellenes. (Comp. Liv. xxxii. 34.) 
North of these dwelt the Ophionenses or Ophienses 
(Ogireis, Thue. 1. c.; "Oguets, Strab. pp.451,465), 
amd to them belonged the smaller tribes of the Bomi- 
eaves (Baxuitjs, Thuc. iii, 96; Strab. p.451; Steph. 
Byz. a.¢. Bewoi and Callienses(Kadatys, Thue. l.c.), 
both of which inhabited the ridge of Octa running 
dven towards the Malic gulf: the former are placed 
by Strabo (1 c.) at the sources of the Evenus, and 
the position of the latter is fixed by that of their 
capital town Callium. [Canisum.] The Eury- 
taves (Edpuraves, Thue. iii. 94, et alii) dwelt 
meth of the Ophionenses, as far, apparently, as Mt. 
Tymphrestus, at the foot of which was the town 
Oechalia, which Strabo describes as a place belong- 
ng to this people. They are suid to have possessed 
an oracle of Odysseus. (Strab. pp 448, 451, 465; 
Schol. ad Lycophr. 799.) 

The Agraei, who inhabited the north-west corner 
of Aetolia, bordering upon Ambracia, were not a 
division of the Actolian nation, but a separate people, 
gwermed at the time of the Peloponnesian war by a 
king ef their own, and only united to Aetolia at a 
later period. The Aperanti, who lived in the sane 
district, appear to have been a subdivision of the 
Agrei. [Aanarir; ArperantL] Pliny (iv. 3) men- 


tions various other peoples as belonging to Actolia, | 


such as the Athamanes, Tymphaei, Dolopes, &c.; 
but this staternent is only true of the later period 
of the Avtolian League, when the Aetolians had ex- 
tended their dominion over most of the neighbouring 
tikes of Epirus and Thessaly. 

At the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
the Aetolians had formed no alliance either with 
Sparta or Athens, and consequently are not men- 
tioned by Thucydides (ii. 9) in his enumeration of 
te allied forces of the two nations. It was the 
unprovoked invasion of their country by the Athe- 
binns in the sixth year of the war (8. ¢. 455), 
which led them to espouse the Lacedaemonian side. 
lo this year the Messenians, who had been settled 


They are said by Polybins not | 
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Parnassus, Having collected a considerable force, 
Demosthenes set out from Naupactus; but the ex- 
pedition proved a complete failure. After advancing 
a few miles into the interior, he was attacked at 
Aegitium by the whole force of the Aetolians, who 
had occupied the adjacent hills. The rugged nature 
of the ground prevented the Athenian hoplites from 
coming to close quarters with their active foe; De- 
mosthenes had with him only a small number of 
light-armed troops; and in the end the Athenians 
were completely defeated, and fled in disorder to the 
coast. Shortly afterwards the Actohans joined the 
Peloponnesians under Eurylochus in making an 
attack upon Naupactus, which Demosthenes saved 
with difficulty, by the help of the Acarnanians. 
(Thue. iii, 94, &c.) The Aetolians took no further 
part in the Peloponnesian war; for those of the na- 
tion who fought under the Athenians in Sicily were 
only mercenaries, (Thuc. vii.57.) From this time 
till that of the Macedonian supremacy, we find 
scarcely any mention of the Aetolians, They ap- 
pear to have been frequently engaged in hostilities 
with their neighbours and ancient enemies, the 
Acarnanians, [ACARNANLA.} 

After the death of Alexander the Great (pn. c. 
323) the Aetolians joined the confederate Greeks in 
what is usually called the Lamian war. This war 
was brought to a close by the defeat of the confe= 
derates at Crannon (B.C. 322); whereupon Anti- 
pater and Craterus, having first made peace with 
Athens, invaded Aetolia with a large army, The 
Aetolians, however, instead of yielding to the in- 
vaders, abandoned their villages in the plains and 
retired to their impregnable mountains, where they 
remained in safety, till the Macedonian generals 
were obliged to evacuate their territory in order to 
march against Perdiecas. (Diod. xviii. 24, 25.) 
In the wars which followed between the different 
usurpers of the Macedonian throne, the alliance of 
the Aetolians was eagerly courted by the contending 
armies; and their brave and warlike population 
enabled them to exercise great influence upon the 
politics of Greece, The prominent part they took 
in the expulsion of the Gauls from Greece (B. c. 
279) still further increased their reputation. In 
the army which the Greeks assembled at Thermo- 
pylae to oppose the Gauls, the contingent of the 
Aetolians was by far the largest, and they here dis- 
tinguished themselves by their bravery in repulsing 
the attacks of the enemy; but they earned their 
chief glory by destroying the greater part of a body 
of 40,000 Gauls, who had invaded their country, and: 
had taken the town of Calltum, and committed the 
most horrible atrocities on the inhabitants. The 
Aetolians also assisted in the defence of Delphi when 
it was attacked by the Gauls, and in the pursait of 
the enemy in their retreat. (l’aus, x. 20—23.) 
To commemorate the vengeance they had inflicted 
upon the Gauls for the destruction of Callium, the 
Aetolians dedicated at Delphi a trophy and a statue 
of an armed heroine, representing Aetolia. They 
also dedicated in the same temple the statues of the 
generals under whom they had fought in this war, 


# Nanpactus by the Athenians, and who had suf- | (Pans. x. 18. § 7, x. 15. § 2.) 


ferel greatly from the inroads of the <Actolians, 
persuaded the Athenian general, Demosthenes, to 


tiarch into the interior of Aetolia, with the hope of | being the Macedonians and Achaeans. 


From this time the Aetolians appear aa one of 
the three great powers in Greece, the other two 
Like the 


emqnering the three great tribes of the Apodoti, | Achaeans, the Actolians were united in a confederacy 


Ophionenses, and Enurytanes, since if they were | or league. 
mbddoed the Athenians would become masters of | formed is uncertain. 


the whole country between the Ambracian gulf and 


At what time this league was first 
It is inferred that the Aeto- 
lians must have been united into some form of con- 
F 
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federacy at least as early as the time of Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, from an inscription 
on the statue of Actolus at Thermum, quoted by 
Ephoras (Strab. p. 463: AlrwAdy tdv8" dvdénxay 
Aitwdol operepas pri’ dperis dropev), and from 
the cession of Naupactus, which was made to them 
by Philip. (Strab. p. 427: dori 8@ viv AlrwAar, 
@Airrov rpocxpivartos, quoted by Thirlwall, Hist. 
af Greece, vol. viii. p. 207.) But it was not till after 
the death of Alexander the Great that the league 
appears to have come into full activity; and it was 
probably the invasion of their country by Antipater 
and Craterus, and the consequent necessity of con- 
certing measures for their common defence, that 
brought the Aetolians into a closer political associa- 
tion, The constitution of the league was democra- 


tical, like that of the Aetolian towns and tribes. . 


The great counci) of the nation, called the Pan- 
actolicon (Liv. xxxi. 9), in which it is probable 
that every freeman above the age of thirty had the 


| 
| 


right of voting, met every autumn at Thermum, for | 


the election of magistrates, general Jegislation, and | 


the decision of all questions respecting peace and 
war with foreign nations, There was also another 
deliberative body, called Apocleti (‘Awdé«Anro:), 
which appears to have’ been a kind of permanent 
committee, (Pol. xx. 1; Liv, xxxvi. 28.) The 
ehief magistrate bore the title of Strategus (Irpary . 
és). He was elected annually, presided in the as- 
semblies, and had the command of the troops in 
war. The officers next in rank were the Hipparchns 
(“Iwrapyxos), or commander of the cavalry, and the 
chief Secretary (Tpaumareds), both of whom were 
elected annually, (For further details respecting 
the constitution of the league, see Dict. of Antig. 
art. Aetolicum Foedus.) 

After the expulsion of the Gauls from Greece, the 
Actolians began to extend their dominions over the 
neighbouring natious. They still retained the rude 
and barbarous habits which had characterised them 
in the time of Thuevdides, and were still aceus- 
toned to live to a great extent by robbery and piracy. 
Their love of rapine was their great incentive to 
war, and in their marauding expeditions they spared 
neither friends nor foes, neither things sacred nor 
profane. Such is the character given to them by 
Polybius (e.g. ii, 45, 46, iv. 67, ix. 38), and his 
account is confirmed in the leading outlines by the 
testimony of other writers; though justice requires 
us to add that the enmity of the Aetolians to the 
Achaeans has probably led the historian to exagge- 


rate rather than underrate the vices of the Aetolian | 


people. 


were masters of the whole of western Acarnania, of 


At the time of their greatest power, they | 


the south of Epirus and Thessaly, and of Locris, | 


Phocis, and Boeotia, They likewise assumed the | 


entire control of the Delphic oracle and of the 
Amphictyonic assembly, (Plat. Demetr. 40; Pol. 
iv, 25; Thirlwall, vol. viii. p. 210.) Their league 
also embraced several towns in the heart of Pelo- 


in Thrace and Asia Minor, such as Lysimachia on 
the Hellespont, and Cios on the Propontis. 
relation of these distant places to the league is a 
matter of uncertainty, They could not have taken 
any part in the management of the business of the 
confederacy ; and the towns in Asia Minor and Thrace 
probably joined it in order to protect themselves 
against the attacks of the Actolian privateers. 

The Actolians were at the height of their power 
in wp. c. 220, when their unprovoked invasion of 
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Measenia engaged them in a war with the Achaeans, 
usually called the Social War, The Achaeans were 
supported by the youthful monarch of Maredonia, 
Philip V., who inflicted a severe blow upon the 
Aetolians in n.c. 218 by an unexpected march inte 
the interior of their country, where he surprised the 
eapital city of Thermum, in which all the wealth and 
treasures of the Aetolian leaders were deposited. The 
whole of these fell into the hands of the king, and were 
either carried off or destroyed ; and before quitting the 
place, Philip set fire to the sacred buildings, to reta- 
liate for the destruction of Dium and Dodona by the 
Aetolians. (Pol. v.2—9, 13,14; for the details of 
Philip's march, seeTHenmuM.) The Social warwas 
brought to a close by a treaty of peace concluded in 
B.c. 217. Six years afterwards (p.c. 211) the 
Actolians again declared war against Philip, in can- 
sequence of having formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Romans, who were then engaged 
in hostilities with Philip. The attention of the 
Romans was too much occupied by the war against 
Hannibal in Italy to enable them to afford muck 
assistance to the Aetolians, upon whom, therefore, 
the burden of the war chiefly fell. In the course of 
this war Philip again took Thermum (Tol. xi. 4), 
and the Actolians became so disheartened that they 
concluded peace with him inn.c. 205. This peace 
was followed almost immediately by one between 
Philip and the Romans. 

On the renewal of the war between Philip and 
the Romans in n.c. 200, the Aetolians at first re- 
solved to remain neutral; but the success of the 
consul Galba induced them to change their determu- 
nation, and before the end of the first campaign they 
declared war against Philip. They fought at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae in n.c. 197, when their 
cavalry contributed materially to the success of the 
day. (Liv. xxxiii. 7.) The settlement of the 
affairs of Greece by Flamininas after this victory 
caused great disappointment to the Actolians; and 
as soon as Flaminious returned to Italy, they invited 
Antiochus to invade Greece, and shortly afterwards 
declared war against the Romans. (nm. c. 192.) 
The defeat of Antiochus at Thermopylac(n. c. 191) 
drove the monarch back to Asia, and left the Aeto~ 
lians exposed to the full vengeance of the Romans. 
They obtained a short respite by a trace which ther 
solicited from the Romans; but having subsequently 
resained hostilities on ramours of some suceess of 
Antiochaos in Asia, the Roman consul M. Fulvins 
Nobilior crossed over into Greece, and commenced 
operations by laying siege to Ainbracia (n.c. 189), 
which was then one of the strongest towns belonging 
to the league, Meantime news had arrived of the 
total defeat of Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia, 
and the Aetolians resolved to purchase peace at any 
price, It was granted to them by the Ramana, bat 
on terms which destroyed for ever their independ- 
ence, and rendered them only the vassals of Rome, 


| (Pol. xxii, 15; Liv. xxxviii. 11.) After the com- 
ponnesas, the island of Cephallenia, and even cities | 


The . 


quest of Persens (s.c. 167), the Roman party in 
Aetolia, assisted by a body of Roman soldiers, 
massacred 550 of the leading patriots. All the sur. 
vivors, who were suspected of opposition to the 
Roman policy, were carried off as prisoners to Italy. 
It was at this time that the league was formally 
dissolved. (Liv. xlv. 28, 31; Jostin, xxxiii. Prod, 
and 2.) Aetolia subsequently formed part of the 
province of Achaia; though it is doubtful whether 
it formed pert of this province as it was at first 
constituted. [Acuata.] The inhabitants of several 
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of its towns were removed by Augustus to people the 
city of Nicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium, B. c. 3]; and in his time the 
country is described by Strabo as utterly worn out 
and exhausted. (Strab. p. 460.) Under the Ro- 
mans the Aetolians appear to have remained in the 
same rude condition in which they had always been. 
The interior of Aetolia was probably rarely visited by 
the Romans, for they had no road in the inland part 
of the country; and their only road was one leading 
from the coast of Acarnania across the Achelous, 
by Plearon and Calydon to Chalcis and Molycreia 
on the Aetolian coast. (Comp. Brandstiiten, Die 
Geschichten des Aectolischen Landes, Volkes und 
Bundes, Berlin, 1844.) 
The towns in Aetolia were: I. In Old Aetolia. 
1. In the lower plain, between the sea and Mount 
Ameyuthus, CALYpox, PLevron, OLeNnus, Py- 
Lene, CHALcrs (these 5 are the Aetolian towns 
mentioned by Homer), Haticyrna, ELarvus, PAE- 
axium or PHANA, Proscuium, IrHorta, Conore 
(afterwards Arsino®), Lysimacuta. In the upper 
plain N. of Mount Aracynthus, Acrar, Mretara, 
Pawrnta,PuytTecoM, TrRicnHonruM, THESTIENSES, 
Toerwem. In Aetolia Epictetus, on the sea-coast, 
Macrnta, Motycrerem or MoLycrei<: a little in 
the interior, on the borders of Locris, PoTmpAnta, 
CrocrLercm, Tercuicm, Agarrium: further in 
the interior, CALLIUM, Oechalia [see p.65,a.], APE- 
RANTIA, AGRiINTUM, Epbyra, the last of which was 
a town of the Agraei. [AcGraxt.] The site of 
the following towns is quite unknown: — Ellopium 
(EAAémov, Pol. ap. Steph. B. s. v.); Thorax (@e- 
pat, s.r.); Pherae (@epal, Steph. B. s. v.). 
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AEXONE. [Arttica.] 

AFFILAE (£tA, Affilanus), a town of Latium, in 
the more extended sense of the term, but which must 
probably have in earlier times belonged to the Her- 
nicana. It is still called A file, and is situated in the 
mountainous district S. of the valley of the Anio, 
about 7 miles from Subiaco. We learn from the 
treatise ascribed to Frontinus (de Colon. p. 230), 
that its territory was colonized in the time of the 
Gracchi, but it never enjoyed the rank of a colony, 
al Pliny mentions it only among the “ oppida” of 
Latium. (/7. N. iii. 5.§ 9.) Inscriptions, fragments 
ef colurnns, and other ancient relics are still visible in 
the modern village of Affile. (Nibby, Dintorni di 
Roma, vol. i. p. 41.) E. H. B. 

AFFLIA'NUS or AEFLIA’'NUS MONS (the 
latter form of the name appears to be the more 
correct) was the name given in ancient times to a 
muntam near Tibur, fronting the plain of the 
Campagna and now called Monte S. Angelo, though 
marked on Gels map as Monte Affiano. The 
Clandian squeduet was carried at its foot, where the 
remains of it still visible are remarkable for the 
boldness and grandeur of their construction. An 
insetiption which records the completion of some of 
these works has preserved to us the ancient name of 
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the mountain. (Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. 
p. 25; Fabretti, Jnser. p. 637.) [E. H. B.] 

A‘'FRICA (‘Agpixf: Adj. Afer, Africus, Africa- 
nus), the name by which the quarter of the world still 
called Afr-ca was known to the Romans, who re- 
ceived it from the Carthaginians, and applied it first 
to that part of Africa with which they became first 
acquainted, namely, the part about Carthage, and 
afterwards to the whole continent. In the latter 
sense the Greeks used the name Libya (‘A¢puch only 
occurring as the Greek formn of the Latin Africa); 
and the saine name is continually used by Roman 
writers. In this work the continent is treated of 
under Linya; and the present article is confined to 
that portion of N. Africa which the Romans called 
specifically Africa, or Africa Propria (or Vera), or 
Africa Provincia (‘Agpiuxh 7 idiws), and which may 
be roughly described as the old Carthaginian terri - 
tory, constituted a Roman province after the Third 
Punic War (8. c. 146). 

The N. coast of Africa, after trending W. and E. 
with a slight rise to the N., from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to near the centre of the Mediterranean, 
suddenly falls off to the S. at C. Bon (Mercurii Pr.) 
in 37° 4’ 20” N, lat., and 10° 53’ 35” E. long., and 
preserves this general direction for about 3° of lati- 
tude, to the bottom of the Gulf of Khabs, the an- 
cient Lesser Syrtis; the three chief salient points of 
this E. part of the coast, namely, the promontories 
of Clypea (at the N., a little S. of C. Bon) and Caput 
Vada (Kapoudiah, about the middle), and the 
island of Meninx (Jerbah, at the S.), lying on the 
same meridian. The country within this angle, 
formed of the last low ridges by which the Atlas 
sinks down to the sea, bounded on the S. and SW. 
by the Great Desert, and on the W. extending 
about as far as 9° E. long., formed, roughly speak- 
ing, the Africa of the Romans; but the precise limits 
of the country included under the name at different 
periods can only be understood by a brief historical 
account. 

That part of the continent of Africa, which 
forms the S. shore of the Mediterranean, W. of the 
Delta of the Nile, consists of a strip of habitable 
land, hemmed in between the sea on the N. and the 
Great Desert (Sahira) on the 5., varying greatly in 
breadth in its E. and W. halves. The W. part of 
this sea-board has the great chain of ATLAs inter- 
posed as a barrier against the torrid sands of the 
Sahira; and the N. slope of this range, descending 
in a series of natural terraces to the sea, watered by 
many streams, and lying on the S. margin of the N. 
temperate zone, forms one of the finest regions on 
the surface of the earth. But, at the great bend in 
the coast above described (namely, about C. Bon), 
the chain of the Atlas ceases; and, from the shores 
of the Lesser Syrtis, the desert comes close to the 
sea, leaving only narrow slips of habitable land, till, 
at the bottom of another great bend to the S., furm- 
ing the Greater Syrtis (Gulf of Sidra), the sand and 
water meet (about 19° E. long.), forming a natural 
division between the 2 parts of N. Africa. E. of 
this point lay Crrenatca, the history of which is 
totally distinct from that of the W. portion, with 
which we are now concerned. . 

For what follows, certain land-marks must be 
borne in mind. Following the coast E. of the Fretum 
Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar) to near 2° W. 
long., we reach the largest river of N. Africa, the 
MAtva, Mulucha, or Molochath (Wady Mulwia or 
Mohalou), which now forms the boundary of JJfa- 
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rocco and Algier, and was an equally important | 
frontier in ancient times, The next point of refer 
ence is a headland at about 4° E. long., the site of 
the ancient city of Sapa. E. of this, again, some- 
what beyond 6° E. long., is another frontier river, 
the Ampsaca (Wady el Kebir): further on, near 
8° E. long., another river, the Respricatus ( Wady | 
Seibous), at the mouth of which stood Hirro Re- 
civs (Boneh); and, about 1° farther E., the river 
Tusca (Wady-er-Zain). The last great river of | 
this coast, W. of the great turning point (C. Bon), | 
is the BagrabAS (.MayerdaA), fal.ing into the sea 
jest below C. Farina, the W. headland (as C. Bon | 
is the eastern) of the great Gulf of Tunis, near the 
centre of which a rocky promontory marks the site of 
Carthage. Lastly, let us note the bottom of the 
great gulf called the Lesser Syrtis, at the S, ex- | 
tremity of the E. coast already noticed, with the 
neighbouring great salt-lake of ALSibkah, the an- 
cient Palus Tritonis, between 33° and 34° N. Iat.; | 
N. and NW. of which the country is for the most 
part desert, as far as the SE. slopes of the Atlas 
chain. The country immediately around the lake 
itself forms the E.-most of a series of oases, which 
stretch from E. to W. along the S. foot of the Atlas 
chain, and along the N. margin of the Sahira, and 
thus mark out a natural S. frontier for this po:tion 
of N. Africa. 

In the earliest times recorded, the whole N. coast 
of the continent W. of Egypt was peopled by various 
tribes of the great Libyan race, who must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Ethiopian or negro races | 
of the interier. S. of the Libyan tribes, and on the 
N. limits of the Sabira, dwelt the Gartunt and 
GARAMANTES, and 3. of these, beyond the desert, 
the proper Ethiopians or negroes. The Libyans 
were of the Caucasian family of mankind, and for 
the most part of nomade habits. At periods so early 
as to be still mythical to the Greeks, colonists from 
the W. coasts of Asia settled on the shores of Africa, 
and especially on the part now treated of. Sallust 
has preserved a curious tradition respecting the ear- 
liest Asiatic colonists, to which a bare reference is 
enough (Jugurth. 18). The chief colonies were 
these of the Phoenicians, such as Hirro ZanytTus, 
Urica, Tunes, Hanproumetum, Leptis, and above 
all, though one of the latest, CanTHaGo. In these 
settlements, the Phoenicians established themselves | 
as traders rather than conquerors; and they do not 
seem to have troubled themselves about bringing the 
native peoples into subjection, except so far as was 
needful for their own security. Carthage, which 
was built on the most commanding position on the 
whole coast, gradually surpassed all the other Phoe- 
nician colonies, and brought them, as allies, if not as | 
subjects, to acknowledge ber supremacy, She also 
rauwded colonies of ber own along the whole coast, 
from the Straits to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, 
‘The question of the extent and character of the Car- 
thaginian dominion belongs to another article [Car- 
THAGO]; bat it is necessary here to advert brietly | 
to its condition when the Romans first became ac- 
quainted with the country. At that time the proper | 
territory of Carthage was confined within very narrow 
limits around the city itself. The sea-coast W. and 
8. of C. Bon, as far as the river Rabricatus and 
Hippo Regius on the W, and a point N. of Hadru- 
metum (about 36° N. Int.) on the S., and the part< 
inland along the river Bagradas, and between it and 
the sea, appear to have furmed the original territory 
of Carthage, corresponding nearly to the regi after- | 
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wards known as ZEvGITANA, but reaching further 
along the W. coast, and not so far inland on the SW. 
This, or even less, was the extent of country at first 
included by the Romans under the name of Africa, 
and to this very day it bears the same name, Fides 
It is remarkable that, neither in the 
wars of Agathocles nor of the Romans with Carthage 
in Afnea, does any mention occur of military opers- 
tions out of this limited district. But still, befure 
the wars with Rome, the territory of Carthage had 
received some accession, On the E. coast, S. of 
36° N. lat., flourishing maritime cities had bees 
established, some —as Leptis and Hadrumetam — 
even’ before Carthage, and some by the Carths- 
ginians, These citics were backed by a fertile but 
narrow plain, bounded on the W. by a range of 
mountains, which formed the original Byzacic, a 


_ district, according to Pliny, 250 Roman miles js 


circuit, and extending S.-wards as far as Thetue, 
opposite the island of Cercina (in about 34° SU’ 5, 
lat.), where the Lesser Syrtis was considered to te- 
gin, This district had been added to the possessiom 
of the Carthaginians, and Polybius (ii. 23) spesk- 
of their anxiety tu conceal it from the knowledge of 
the Romans, as well as their commercial settlements 
further along the coast, called Exrorta. This woni, 
Emporia, though afterwards used as the name of s 
district, denoted at first, according to its proper 
meaning, settlements established for the sake of com- 
merce; and it appears to have included all the Phioe- 
niclan and Carthaginian colonies along the whrie 
coast from the N. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis t 
the bottom of the Greater Syrtis. Any pomsessien 
of the E, part of this region, in a strictly territorid 
sense, would have been worthless from the nature cf 
the country, but the towns were maintained as cep- 
tres of commerce with the inland tribes, and as «1 
additional secority, besides the desert, against any 
danger from the Greek states of Cyrenaica, 

Such was the general position of the Cartkhe- 
ginian dominion in Afneca at the time of the Porc 
Wars; extending over their own inmmediate territert 
to about 80 miles S. of the capital, and along the b. 
crust of Tunis and isolated points on the W. part of 
the coast of Tripoli. The whole inner district & 
the central and SW. parts of the later province d 
Africa was in the possession of the Libyan tribe, 
whose services as mercenaries Carthage could obtaim 
in war, but whom she never even attempted to sub 
due. These tribes are spoken of by Greek end 
Latin writers under a general name which deserites 
their mode of life as wandering herdmen, Nowades, 
or, in the Latin form, Nemmpar. They poseemed 
the country along the N. coast as far W. as toe 
Straits; but those of them that were settled te the 
W. of the river Mulacha were called by anether 
name, Madpo:, perhaps from a greater darkness of 
couplexion, and, after them, the Remans called tbe 


, country W. of the Mulucha Matnerania; while 


that E. of the Mulucha, to the W. frontier of Car- 
thage, and also SW. and 8. of the Carthaginiss 
possessions as far as the region of the Syrtes, was 
included under the general designation of Numi» 

In this revion, at the time of the Second Prise 
War, two tribes were far more powerful than all the 
rest, namely,in the W.and larger portion, between the 
rivers Mulucha and Ampsaga, the Massagaytia, 
occupying the greater part of the modern A lgier - 
and E. of them, from the river Ampsaga and roaod 


| the whole inland frontier of Carthage, the Massyutt, 


the residence of whose chieftain, called by the Roman 
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king, was at the strong natural fort of Cinta (Cos- 
tontineh); regular cities were, in their earlier his- 
tory, almost, if not altegether, unknown to the 
Namidians, The relations of these tribes to Car- 
thage are most important, as affecting the boundaries 
of Roman Africa. 

The first chief of the Massylii mentioned in his- 
tory, Gala, is supposed to have already deprived the 
Carthaginians of the important town of Hippo (Bo- 
nak), inasmuch as it is mentioned with the epithet of 
Regias in Livy's narrative of the Second Punic War 
(Liv. xxix. 3); but, for an obvious reason, we cannot 
lay mach stress on this point of evidence. Much 
mer: important is it to bear in mind that, in these 
parts, the epithet Regtus applied to a city does prove 
that it belonzed, at some time, to the Numidian princes, 
In the Second Punic War we find Gala in league 
with the Carthaginians ; but their cause was aban- 
duned in B.c. 206 by his son Masinissa, whose 
varied fortunes this is not the place to follow out 
in detail. Deteated again and again by the united 
forces of the Carthaginians and of Syphax, chief 
of the Massaesylii, he retired into the deserts of 
Inner Numidia, that is, the SE. part, abeut the 
Lesser Syrtis, and there maintained himself till the 
landing of Scipio in Africa, B.c. 204, when he 
coined the Romans and greatly contributed to their 
stecess. At the conclusion of the war, his services 
were amply rewarded, He was restored to his 
lwexditary domintons, to which was added the | 
greater part ef the country of the Massaesvlii; 
Syphax having been taken prisoner in RB. c. 203, 
and sent to Rome, where he soon died. The con- 
duct of the Romans on this occasion displayed quite 
as much policy as gratitude, and Masinissa’s con- 
duct soan showed that he knew he had been set 
as a thorn in the side of Carthage. Under cover 
ef the terms of the treaty and with the connivance 
of Rome, he made a series of aggressions on the 
Carthaginian territory, both on the NW. and on the 
SE, seizing the rich Emporia on the latter side, 
and, on the furmer, the country W. of the river 
Tovea, and the district called the Great Plain, SE. 
ft the Bagradas around 36° N. lat., where the name 
of Zama Regia is a witness of Numidian rale. 
Thus, when his constant persecution at length pro 
veked the Carthaciniaus to the act of resistance 
vhich formed the occasion of the Third Punic War, 
Masinisa'’s kingdem extended fram the river Malva 
lo the frontier of Cyrenaica, while the Carthaginians 
were hemmed up in the narrow NE. corner of 
Zengitana which they had at first possessed, and 
ii the small district of Byzacium ; these, their only | 
remaining possessions, extending along the coast | 
inmm the Tusca to the N. exteemity of the Lesser 
Syrtis, opposite Cercina. 

Now, here we hare the original limits of 
the Koman province of Africa, The treaty of 
jeace, at the close of the Second Punic War, 
had assigned to Masinissa all the territory which 
his ancestors had ever possessed ; he had sue- 
ceeded in carrying out this provision to its full 
extent, if not beyond it; and at the close of 
the Third Punic War, the Romans left his sons their 
theritanee undiminished, Masinissa himself having 

died in the 2a year of the war, B.c. 148. (Ap 
pain. Jw. 106.) Thus, the Roman province of 
Afra, which was constituted in B.c 146, in- 
cnded only the pesvessions which Carthage had 
ut lost, 
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—“Igitur bello Jngurthino pleraque ex Punicis 
oppida et finis Carthaginiensium, gvos novissume 
habuerant, populus Romanus per magistratus ad- 
ininistrabat ; Gaetulorum magua pars et Numidao 
usque ad flamen Mulucham sub Jugurtha erant.” 
And, as to the SE. frontier of the Roman province, 
we learn from Pliny (v. 4. s.3) that it remained as 
under Masinissa, and that Scipio Africanus marked 
out the boundary line between the Roman province 
and the princes (reges) of Numidia, by a fosse 
which reached the sea at Thenae, thus leaving 
the Emporia and the region of the Syrtes to the 
latter. Thus the province of Africa embraced the 
districts of Zeugitana and Byzacium, or the N. and 
E. parts of the Regency of Tunis, from the river 
Tusea to Thenae at the N. end of the Lesser Syrtis. 
It was constituted by Scipio, with the aid of ten 
legati, or commissioners, appointed by the senate 
from its own body, as was usual when a conquered 
country was reduced to a province, and on the fol- 
lowing terms, (Appian, Pun. 135; Cie. de Leg. 
Agr. ii. 19.) Such ruins of Carthage as remained 
were to be utterly destroyed, and men were forbidden, 
under a curse, to dwell upon its site; the cities 
which had taken part with Carthage were devoted 
to destruction, and their land was partly made ager 
pvublicus (comp. Cie. Lc. 22), and partly assigned 
to those cities which had sided with Rome, namely, 

Utica, Thapsus, Leptis Minor, Acholla, Us salis, 
Teudalis, and probably Hz idrumetum (Lex Theria, 
lin. 79; Marquardt, Becker's Handbuch d. Rom. 

Alterth, vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 226). Utica received all 
the land from Hippo Zarytus to Carthage, and was 
made the seat of government. The inhabitants, 
except of the favoured cities, were burthened with 
heavy taxes, assessed on persous as well as on the 
land. The province was placed under praetorian 
government, and was divided into conventus, we 
are not teld how many, but from the mention of 
those of Zengis (Oros. i. 2) and Hadrumetum (Hirt. 
Bell. Afr. 97), we may perhaps infer that the 
former included the whole N. aistrict, Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, and the latter the S, district, Byzacium. 

The war with Jugurtha caused no alteration of 
territories; but the Romans gained possession of 
some cities in the SE. part of Numidia, the chief of 
which was Leptis Magna, between the Syrtes. (Sall. 
Jug. 77.) 

Africa played an important part in the Civil War 
of Pompey and Caesar, Farly in the war, it was 
seized for the senate by Attins Varus, who, aided 
by Juba, king of Numidia, defeated and slew Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant Curio: of the remains of Caesar's 
army, some escaped to Sicily, and some surrendered 
to Juba; and the province remained in the hands of 
the Pompeian party, m.c. 49. (Caes. B.C. ii, 23—- 
44.) After Pompey’s deah, and while Cuesar 
played the lover ut Alexandria, and “ came, saw, 
conquered” in Pontus (B.c. 47), the Pompeians 
gathered their forces for a final] stand in Africa, under 
Q. Metellus Scipio, Afranius, and Petreius. ‘These 
leaders were joined by Cato, who, having collected 
an army at Cyrene, performed a most difficult march 
round the shores of the Syrtes, and undertook the 
defence of Utica, the chief city of the province: how 
he performed the task, his surname and the story of 
his death have long borne witness, ‘The Pompeians 
were sapported by Juba, king of Numidia, but he 
was kept in check by the army of Bocchus and 


Sallnst (Sug. 19) aceurately describes the | Bogud, kings of Mauretania, under P. Sittius, #n 


“ate af the case under the successors of Masinissa; | adventurer, who had taken advantage of the disco:ds 
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between the kings of Mauretania and Numidia to 
make a party of his own, composed of adventurers 
like himself, and who now esponsed the cause of 
Unesar. (Appian. B.C. iv. 54; Dion Cass. xliv. 
3.) Just before the close of n. c. 47, Caesar landed 
in Africa; and, after a brief but critical campaign, 
overthrew the united forces of the other party in the 
battle of Thapsus, in April, 46. The kingdom of 
Numidia was now taken possession of by Caesar, who 
erected it into a province, and committed its govern- 
ment to Sallustius, the historian, as proconsul, “ in 
name,” says Dion Cassius, “to govern, but in deed 
to plunder.” (Hirt. B. Afr. 97; Dion Cass. xliii. 
9; Appian, B.C. ii. 100.) Henceforth Numidia 
became known by the name of New Africa, and the 
former Roman province as Old Africa, (Appian. 
B.C. iv, 53; Plin. vy. 4. 8.3.) But further, within 
the province of New Africa itself, Caesar is said to 
have made a partition, to reward the serviers of Sit- 


tius and of the kings of Mauretania; giving to the | 


latter the W. part of Numidia, as far E. (probably) 


as Saldae (possibly to the Ampsaga), and to the | 


furmer the territory about Cirta. (Appian. B.C. 
iv. 54.) Very probably this partition amounted to 
nothing more than leaving his allies, for the present, 
in possession of what they had already seized, espe- 
cially as, in his anxiety to retum to Rome, Caesar 
settled the affairs of Africa in great haste. 
xliii. 14, rd ve GAAa dy 77 'Agpucy 3a Bpaxéos, 
ws dviy udd\swora, katacrheas.) Among the exiles 
from Africa of the defeated party, who had taken 
refuge with the sons of Pompey in Spain, was a 
‘certain Arabion, whom Appian (iv. 54) calls a son 
of a certain Masinissa, the ally of Juba. This man, 


after Caesar's murder, returned to Numidia, expelled | 


Bocchus, and slew Sittias by stratagem, This story 
of Appian’s is confused and doubtful, even with the 


help of a few obscure words in a letter of Cicero | 


which have some appearance of confirming it, (Ad 
Att. xv. 17, Arabioni de Sitio nihil irascor ; comp. 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 22.) 

In the arrangements of the second triumvirate, 
n. c. 43, the whole of Africa was assigned to 
Octavian. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 55; Appian. B.C. 
iv. 53.) TT. Sextius, a former legate of Julius 
Caesar, was governor of the New Province; while 


(). Cornificias and D. Laelius held Old Africa for | 


the so-called republican party, and to them many 
betoak themselves who had escaped from the cruelties 
of the triamvirs at Rome, A war ensued, the events 


of which are related differently by the historians; | 


but it ended in the defeat and death of Corniticius 
and Laelius, pc. 42. (Appian. B.C. iii. 85, iv. 
36, 52—56: Dion Caas. xiviti. 21.) After another 
and successful struggle with C. Fango, which there 
is not space to relate (eee Dion Cass. xiviii, 22 
—24: Appian. B,C. v. 12,26, 75), Sextins found 
hitnself obliged to give up both the African pro- 


vinees to Lepidus, to whom they had been assigned | 
in the new arrangements made by the triumvira— 


after the battle of Vhilippi, and confirmed after the 
war of Perusia, nc. 41. By the surrender and re- 
tirement of Lepidus, both the African provinces 
came into the power of Octavian, p.c. 36. In the 
general settlement of the empire afler the overthrow 
of Antony, b. c, 30, Aagustas restored to the young 
Juba, sen of Juba I, his paternal kingdom of Na- 
midia (Dion Cass. i, 15); but shortly afterwards, 
Bn. c. 25, be resumed the possession of Nurnidia, 


giving Juba in exchange the two Mauretanias, the | 


E, boundary of his kingdom being fixed at Saldae. 


(Dion, j 
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| (Strab. pp. 828, 831.) [Mavrerania.] Thus 
the two provinces of Africa were finally united to 
the Roman empire, consisting of Old Africa, or the 
ancient Carthaginian territory, namely, Zeugitana 
| aud Byzacium, and New Africa, or, as it was also 
called, Numidia Provincia; the boundaries being, ou 
the W., at Saldac, where Africa joined Manretania 
Caesariensis, and on the E., the monument of the 
Philaeni, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where 
| Africa touched Cyrenaica, The boundaries between 
Old and New Africa remained as before, namely, on 
the N. coust, the New Province was divided from 
the Old by the river Tusea, and on the E. coast by 
the dyke of Scipio, which terminated at Thenae, at 
| the N. entrance of the Syrtis Minor. (Plin. v. 4. 





8. 3.) This province of Africa was assigned to the 
senate, and made a proconsular province, B. ¢. 27 
(Strub. p. 840; Dion Cass. lili, 12). 
| A further change was made by Caligula, in tro 
particulars. First, as to the western boundary: 
| when, having put to death Ptolemy, the son of 
Juba L., he made his kingdom of Mauretania a 
Roman province, he also extended its boundary east- 
wards from Saldae to the river Ampaaga, which be- 
ieame thenceforth the W. boundary of Numidia, oc 
! New Africa, (Tac. Hist. i. 11.) But he also 
changed the government of the province. Under 
Augustus and Tiberius, the one legion (ILI*), which 
| was deemed sufficient to protect the province aguinst 
' the barbarians on the S. frontier, had been under the 
‘ orders of the proconsul; but Caligula, moved by fear 
uf the power and popalarity of the proconsul M. Si- 
lanus, deprived him of the military command, and 
placed the legion under a legatus of his own. (Tae. 
Hiat. iv. 48.) From the account of Dion Cassius, 
which is, however, obviously inexact in some points, 
it would seem that Numidia was altogether sepa- 
rated from Africa, and made an imperial province 
under the /egatue Caesaris. (Dion Cass. lix. 20: «al 
Biya 7d Edvos veipas, érépwe 16 Te oTpatiwtixiw 
Kal tols voud3as rols wepl avro mpocérate.) Ta- 
citus does not mention this separation, but rather 
points out the evil results of the divided authority 
of the proconsul and legatus in a way which seems 
to imply that they had coordinate powers in the 
same province. A recent writer suggests that No- 
midia was always regarded, from the time of the 
settlement by Augustus, as a province distinct from 
Old Africa; that it may have been governed by a 
legatus under the proconsul; and that the only 
change made by Caligula was the making the le- 
gutus immediately dependent on the emperor ( Mar- 
quardt, Becker's Rom. Alt. vol. iii, p. 229); and 
certainly, in the list given by Dion Cassius (Iii. 12) 
of the provinces as constituted by Augustus, Nu- 
midia is mentioned as well as Africa. On the whale, 
however, it seems that the exact relation of the New 
Province of Africs tu the Old, from the time af Ca- 
ligula to that of Diocletian, must be considered as 
sonewhat doubtfal. 

The above historical review may aid in removing 
the difficulty often found in understanding the state- 
ments of the ancient writers respecting the limits of 
Africa. Mela (i. 7; comp. ¢. 6), writing in the 
reign of Clandins, gives Africa its wide-t extent, 
from the river Ampsaga and the promontory Metago- 
nites on the W. (the same, doubtless, as the Tretum 

of Strabo, Ras Seba Rous, i.e. 7 Capes) to the Arae 
Philaenorum on the E.; while Pliny (v. 4. «© 3), 
making Namidia extend fromm the Ampsaga to the 
Tusea, and Africa from the Tusca to the frontier of 
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Cyrenaica, yet speaks of the 2 provinces in the | great number of the African churches and bishoprics, 


cheest connection (. Vumidiae et Africae ab Ampsaga 
longitado DLXXx. M. P.), and seems even to include 
them both under the name of Africa (Africa a flu- 
vio Ampsaga populos xxvi. habet). Ptolemy (iv. 3) 
gives Africa the same extent as Mela, from the 
Ampsaga to the bottom of the Great Syrtis; while 
he applies the name New Numidia (Novia vea) 
to a part of the country, evidently corresponding 
with the later Numidia of other writers (§ 29), the 
epithet New being used in contradistinction to the 
ancient Numidia, the W. and greater part of which 
had been added to Mauretania, In Ptolemy’s list 
of the provinces (viii. 29), Africa and Numidia are 
mentioned together, 

In the 3rd century, probably under Diocletian, 
the whole country, from the Ampsaga to Cyre- 
paica, was divided into the four provinces of Nu- 
midia, Africa Propria or Zeugitana, Byzacium 
ot Bysacena, and Tripolis or Tripolitana. (Sext. 
Ruf. Bree. 8.) Numidia no longer extended S. of 
Zengitana and Byzacium, but that part of it was 
aided to Byzaciam; while its E. part, on and 
between the Syrtes, formed the province of Tripoli- 
tana. We are enabled to draw the boundary-lines 
with tolerable exactness by means of the records of 
the numerous ecclesiastical councils of Africa, in 
which the several bishoprics have the names of their 
provinces appended to them. (For the fullest in- 
formation, see Morcelli, Africa Christiana, Brixiae, 
1817, 3 vols. 4to.) Zeugitana, to which, in the 
revolution of time, the name of Africa had thus 
cotne 19 be again appropriated, remained a senatorial 
province under the Proconsul Africae, and was 
often called simply Provincia Proconsularis ; the 
test were imperial provinces, Byzacium and Numidia 
being governed by Coneulares, and Tripolis by a 
Prarses, The Proconsul Africae (who was the only 
ane in the W. empire, and hence was often called 
simply Proconsul) bad under him two legati and a 
quaestor, besides legati for special branches of ad- 
ministration. His residence was at the restored city 
f Carthage. The other three provinces, as well as 
the two Mauretanias, were subject to the practorian 
praefect of Italy, who governed them by his repre- 
rentative, the Vicarius Africae. (Bicking, Notitia 
Lignitatum, vol. ii, ¢. 17, 19, &e.) Referring for 
the remaining details to the articles on the separate 
provinces, we proceed to a brief account of the later 
ancient history of Africa. 

At the time referred to, the name of Africa, besides 
its narrowest sense, as properly belonging to the 
procousular province, and its widest meaning, as 
applied to the whole continent, was constantly used 
te include all the provinces of N. Africa, W. of the 
(irvat Syrtis, and the following events refer, for the 
tet part, to that extent of country. At the set- 


and the frequency of their synods; and the fervid 


| spirit of the Africans displayed itself alike in the 
| steadfastness of their martyrs, the energy of their 





Uetnent of the empire under Constantine, the African | 


Provinces were among the most prosperous in the 
Roman world, 


The valleys of Mauretania and | 


Numidia, and the plains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, | 


had always been proverbial for their fertility; and 
the great cities along the const had a flourishing 
cammerce. The internal tranquillity of Africa was 
siwn disturbed, the only formidable insurrection 
teing that under the two Gordians, which was 
speedily repressed, a. p. 238. The emperors Sep- 
timius Severus and Macrinus were natives of N. 
Afries. Amidst the prosperous population of these 
peaceful provinces, Christianity had early taken firm 





benevolence, the vehemence of their controversies, 
and the genius of their leading writers, as, for ex- 
ample, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. 

But here, as on the other frontiers of the empire, 
the diminished vitality of the extremities bore witness 
to the declining energy of the heart. That perfect 
subjection of the native tribes, which forms such 
a singular contrast with the modern history of 
Algeria, had already been disturbed; and we read 
of increased military forces, insurrections of native 
princes, and incursions of the Numidians, or, as 
they now came to be generally called, the Moors, 
even before the end of the 3rd century, There is 
not space to recount the wars and troubles in Africa 
during the struggles of Constantine and his com- 
petiters for the empite; nor those under his suc- 
cessors, including the revolt of Firmus, and the 
exploits of the count Theodosius, under the Ist and 
2nd Valentinian (a. p, 373—376), the usurpation 
of Maximus, after the death of Valentinian I1.; and 
the revolt of the count Gilden, after the death of 
Theodosius the Great, suppressed by Stilicho, a. p. 
398. At the final partition of the empire, on the 
death of Theodosius (A. p. 395), the African pro- 
vinces were assigned to the W. empire, under 
Honorius, whose dominions met those of his brother, 
Arcadius, at the Great Syrtis. 

Under Valentinian IIL, the successor of Honorius, 
the African provinces were lost to the W. empire. 
Boniface, count of Africa, who had successfully de- 
fended the frontiers against the Moors, was recalled 
from his government by the intrigues of Attius, and 
on his resistance an army was sent against him (A. pb. 
427). In his despair, Boniface sought aid from the 
Vandals, who were already established in Spain; and, 
in May, 429, Geiserich (or Genserich) the Vandal 
king, led an army of about 50,000 Vandals, Goths, 
and Alans, across the Straits of Gades into Maure- 
tania, He was joined by many of the Moors, and 
apparently favoured by the Donatists, a sect of 
heretics, or rather schismatics, who had lately 
suffered severe persecution. But, upon urgent so- 
licitations from the court of Ravenna, accompanied 
by the discovery of the intrigues of Aétius, Boniface 
repented of his invitation, and tried, too late, to 
repair his error, He was defeated and shut up in 
Hippo Regius; the only other cities left to the 
Romans being Carthage and Cirta. The Vandals 
overran the whole country from the Straits to the 
Syrtes ; and those fertile provinces were utterly 
laid waste amidst scenes of fearful ernelty to the 
inhabitants. The siege of Hippo lasted fonrteen 
months, At length, encouraged by reinforcements 
from the eastern empire, Bonifuce hazarded another 
battle, in which he was totally defeated, a.'p. 431. 
But the final loss of Africa was delayed by negotia- 
tion for some years, during which various partitions 
of the country were made between the Romans and 
the Vandals; but the exact terms of these truces 
are as obscure as their duration was uncertain, 
The end of one of them was signalized by the sur- 
prise and sack of Carthage, Oct. 9, 439; and before 
the death of Valentinian III. the Vandals were in 
undisputed possession of the African provinces. 
Leo, the emperor of the East, sent an unsuccessful 
expedition against them, under Heraclins, a. pn. 468; 


Tot; the records of ecclesiastical history attest the | and, in 476. Zenw made a treaty with Geiseric, 
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which lasted till the time of Justinian, under whom | 


the country wag recovered for the Eastern Empire, | 
and the Vandals almost exterminated, by Belisirius, | 
A.D. 533—534. (For an account of the Vandal 

kings of Africa, see VANDALI: for the history of this | 
perv«l, the chief antbority is Procopius, Bell. Vand.) | 

Of the state and constitution of Africa under | 
Justinian, we hare most interesting memonals in 
two rescripts, addressed by the emperor, the one to , 
Archelans, the practorian praefect of Africa, and the 
other to Belisarius himself. (Bocking, Notit. Dign. 
vol. iL. pp. 154, fell.) From the former we karn 
that the serena African provinces, of which the 
island of Sardinia now made one, were erected into 
4 -¢parate practecture, under a Pracfectus Praetorio | 
Magaificus; and the two rescripts settle their civil 
and miliiary con-titution respectively. It should be | 
obwrved that Mauretania Tingitana (from the river | 
Malucha to the Ocean), which had formerly be- 
longed to Spain, was now jocluded in the African 
province of Mauretania Caesariensis, [Comp. Mav- 
RETANIA.| The seven Afnican provinees were 
(from KE. to W.), (1) Tripolis or Tripolitana, (2) 
Byzacium or Byzacena, (3) Africa or Zeugis or | 
Carthago, (4) Numidia, (5) Mauretania Sitifensis 
or Zaha, (6) Mauretania Caesariensis, and (7) Sar- 
dinia: the first three were governed by Consulares, 
the last four by Praesides. 

The history of Africa under the E. empire con- 
sists of a senes of intestine troubles arising from 
ewart intrigues, and of Moorish insurrections which 
becarne more and more diffienlt to repel. The 
splendid edifices and fortifications, of which Jus- | 
tinian was peculiarly lavish in this part of his 
dominions, were a poor substitate for the vital | 
energy which was alnost extinct. (Procop.de Aedtf. 
Justin.) At length the deluge of Arsbian invasion | 
swept over the choicest parts of the Eastern Em- | 
pire, and the conyuest of Egypt was no sooner | 
completed, than the Caliph Othinan sent an army | 
under Abdallah against Africa, a.p. 647. The’ 

| 
| 


pracfect Gregory was defeated and slain in the great | 
battle of Sufetnla in the centre of Byzacena ; but 

the Arab force was inadequate to complete the con- 

quest. In 665 the enterprize was renewed by 

Akbah, who overran the whole country to the shores 

of the Atlantic; and founded the great Arab city | 
of Al-Kairwan (i. ¢. the caravan), in the heart of 
Byzacium, about 20 miles S.W. of the ancient 
Hadrametum. Its inland position protected it from 
the fleets of the Greeks, who were still masters of 
the coast. But the Moorish tribes made common 
canse with the Africans, and the forces of Akbah 
were cut to pieces, His successor, Zubeir, gained 
several battles, but was defeated by an army sent 
from Constantinople, The contest was prolonged by 
the internal dissensions of the successors of the | 
prophet; but, in A. p. 692, a new furce entered 
Africa under Hassan, the governor of Egypt, and 
Carthage was taken and destroyed in 698. Again 
were the Arabs driven out by a general insurrection 
of the Moors, or, as we now find them called, by the 
name ever since applied to the natives of N. Afmea, | 
the Berbers (frown BdeGapo:); bat the Greeks and | 
Romans of Africa found their domination more 
intolerable than that of the Arabs, and welcomed 
the return of their conquerors under Musa, who 
subdued the country finally, and enlisted most of 
the Moers under the faith and standard of the pro- 
phet, a. p. 705-—709. With the Arab conquest 
euds the ancient history of Africa. [P.8.] | 





AGATHYRNA. 


AGANIPPE FONS. [Hettcox.] 

A’GARI (‘Ayapoi), a Scythian people of Sarmatin 
Europaea, on the N. shore of the Palus Maeotis (Sea 
af Azov), about a promontory Agarum and a river 
Agarus, probably not far E. of the Isthmus. Ther 
were skilful in medicine, and are said to have cured 
wounds with serpents’ venom! Some of them al- 


| ways attended on Mithridates the Great, as pliy- 


sicians. (Appian. Afithe 88; Ptol. ii, 5. $13.) A 
fungus called Agaricum (prob, German fineler), 
much used in ancient medicine, was suid te crow in 
their country (Plin. xxv. 9. s. 57; Dioscor. ui. 1; 
Galen, de fac. simp. med. p. 150). Diodorns (x3. 
24), mentions Agarus, a king of the Scythians, near 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, B.c. 240. (Biekh, Cor- 
pus Inecr, vol. ii, p. 82; Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2, pp 
250, 433.) [P. 8] 

AGASSA or AGASSAE, a town in Pieria in 
Macedonia, near the river Mitys. Livy, in reiating 
the campaign of B. c. 169 against Perseus, savs 
that the Roman consul made three days’ march 
beyond Dium, the first of which terminated at the 
nver Mitys, the second at Avassa, and the third at 
the river Ascordus. The last appears to be the 
same as the Acerdos, which occurs in the Tabular 
Itinerary, though not marked as a river. Leake 
suppores that the Mitys was the river of Aatsrina, 
and that Acerdos was a tributary of the Haliactnon. 
(Liv. xliv. 7, xlv. 27; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. lil, p. 423, seq. 

AGATHUSA. [TELos. 

AGATHYRNA or AGATHYRNUM (A7yd@upes, 
Polyb. ap. Steph. Byz.’Ayaédproy, Ptol.: Agathrrna, 


Sul. Ital. xiv.259; Liv.: Agathyrnum, Piin.). a city 


on the N, coast of Sicily between Tyndaris and 
Calacte. It was supposed to have derived its name 
from Agathymnus, a son of Aeolus, who is said to 
have settled in this part of Sicily (Died. v. 8). Bat 
though it may be inferred from hence that it was an 
ancient city, and probably of Sicelian origin, we tind 
no mention of it in history until after Sicily became 
a Roman province, During the Second Punic War 
it became the head-quarters of a band of robbers 
and freebooters, who extended their ravages over the 
neighbouring country, but were reduced by the cun- 
sul Laevinns in B. ¢. 210, who transported 4000 of 
them to Rhegium, (Liv, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 12.) It 
very probably was deprived on this occasion of the 
municipal rights conceded to most of the Sicilian 


| towns, which may account for our finding no netice 


of it in Cicero, though it is mentioned by Strabo 
among the few cities still subsisting on the N. caat 
of Sicily, as well as afterwards by Pliny, Ptolemy 
and the Itineraries. (Strab. vi. p. 266; Plin. iii. 8: 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 2; Itin. Ant. p. 92; Tab. Peut.) Its 
situation hus been much disputed, on account of the 
great discrepancy between the authorities just cited. 
Strabo places it 30 Roman miles fron Tyndari«, and 
the same distance from Alsesa, The Hinerary gives 


, 28 M. P. from Tyndaris and 20 from Calacte: while 


the Tabula (of which the numbers seem to be more 
trustworthy for this part of Sicily than those of the 
Itinerary) gives 29 from Tyndaris, and only 12 fram 
Calacte. If this last measurement be supposed 


| correct it would exactly coincide with the distance 


from Caroma (Calacte) to a place near the ses. 
coast called Acque Jolci below S, Filadelfo (called 
on recent maps S, Fratello) and about 2 miles W, 
ot Sta A gata, where Fazello deserihes ruins of cmp. 
siderable magnitude as extant in his day: but whirk 
be, in couunou with Cluverius, regarded as the re- 
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mains of Aluntiam. The latter city may, however, | of in close connection with the Sarmatians and tle 
be placed with much more probability at S. Marco | Geloni, and are regarded as a Scythian tribe ( Ephor. 
[Avextivm]: and the ruins near S. Fratello would | ap. Scymn, F’r. v. 123, or 823, ed. Meineke; Mela 
thas be those of Agathyrna, there being no other city | ii, 1; Plin. iv. 26; Ptol. iii. 5; Dion. Perieg. 310; 
of any magnitude that we know of in this part of | Avien. Deser. Orb. 447; Steph. B. a. ¢.; Suid. s. x. 
Sicily. Two objections, however, remain: 1. that | &c.). In their country was found gold and also 
the distance from this site to Tyndaris is greater than | precious stones, among which was the diamond, 
that given by any of the authorities, being certainly | @3duas waudairwy (Herod. iv. 104; Amm. Marc. 
not less than 36 miles: 2. that both Pliny and Pto- | xxii. 8; Dion. Perieg. 317). According to Hero- 
lemy, from the order of their enumeration, appear to | dotus, they were a luxurious race (aSpordro:, Ritter 


place Agathyrna between Aluntium and Tyndaris, 


and therefore if the former city be correctly fixed at | 


&. Marco, Agathyrna must be looked for to the E. 
of that town, Fazello accordingly placed it near Capo 
Orlawlo, but admits that there were scarcely any 
vestiges visible there. The question is one hardly 
suxceptible of a satisfactory conclusion, as it is im- 
jessible on any view to reconcile the data of all our 
aathorities, but the arguments in favour of the Acque 
Dolct seeta on the whole to predominate. Unfortu. 
nately the ruins there have not been examined by 
any recent traveller, and have very probably disap- 
peared, Captain Smyth, however, speaks of the re- 
mains of a fine Roman bridge as visible in the 
Fiumara di Rosa Marina between this place and S. 
Marco, (Fazell. ix. 4, p. 384, 5. p. 391; Claver, 
Seil. p. 295; Smyth's Sicily, p.97.)  [E. H. B.J 

AGATHYRSL (‘Ayd@upaot, *Ayaéipoiot), a 
people of Sarmatia Europaea, very frequently men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, but in different posi- 
tions, Their name was known to the Greeks very 
early, if the Peisander, from whom Suidas (3. v.) 
and Stephanus Byzantinus (¢.¢.) quote an absurd 
msthieal etymology of the name (ad tay Supoey 
tot Sidvvoov) be the poet Peisander of Rhodes, 
8. c. 645; bat he is much more probably the 
younger Peisander of Larauda, A.p. 222. Another 
myth is repeated by Herodotus, who heard it from 
the Greeks on the Evuxine; that Hercules, on his 
mturn from his adventure against Geryon, passed 
throagh the region of Hylaca, and there met the 
Echidna, who bore him three sons, Agathyrsus, 
Gelmas, and Scythes; of whom the last alone was 
able to bend a bow and to wear a belt, which Her- 
cales had left behind, in the same manner as Her- 
cules himself had used them ; and, accordingly, in 
obedience to their father’s command, the Echidna 
dryve the two elder ont of the land, and gave it to 
Serthes (Herod. iv. 7—10: comp. Tzetz. Chil. viii. 
222,759). Herodotus himself, also, regards the 
Agathsrsi as not a Scythian people, but as closely 
tlated to the Scythians, He places them about 
the upper course of the river Maris (Marosch), that 
ix, in the SE. part of Dacia, or the modern Tran- 
rylrania (iv. 4: the Maris, however, does not fall 
directly, as he states, into the Ister, Danube, but 
into that great tributary of the Danube, the Theiss). 
They were the first of the peoples bordering on 
Sevthia, to one going inland from the Ister; and 
vext tothem the Nenuri (iv. 100), Being thus se- 
jarated by the £. Carpathian mountains from 
Seythia, they were able to refuse the Scythians, 
fying before Dareius, an entrance into their country 
(Hered, iv. 125). How far N. they extended cannot 
te determined from Herodotus, for he assigns an 
ermneons conrse to the Ister, N. of which he con- 
siders the land to be quite desert. [Scytia.] The 
later writers, for the most part, place the Agathyrsi 


further to the N., as is the case with nearly all the | 


Seythian tribes; some place thein on the Palus Mae- 
otis and same inland; and they are generally spoken 


| explains this as referring to fine clothing), and wore 
much gold: they had a community of wives, in order 
that all the people might regard each other as 
brethren ; and in their other customs they resembled 
the Thracians (iv. 104). They lived under kingly 
government; and Herodotus mentions their king 
Spargapeithes as the murderer of the Scythian king, 
Ariapeithes (iv. 78). Frequent allusions are made 
by later writers to their custom of painting (or 
rather tattooing) their bodies, in a way to indicate 
their rank, and staining their hair a dark blue (Virg. 
Aen, iv. 146; Serv. ad loc.; Plin, iv. 26; Solin, 20; 
Avien. £e.; Amimian. lc.; Mela ii. 1: Agathyrsi 
ora artusque pingunt: ut quique majoribus prae- 

stant, ita magis, vel minus; ceterum iisdem omnes 
| notis, et sic ut ablui nequeant). Aristotle men- 

tions their practice of solemnly reciting their laws 
lest they should forget them, as observed in his time 





(Prob, xix, 28), Finally, they are mentioned by 
Virgil (.c.) among the worshippers of the Delian 
Apollo, where their name is, doubtless, used as a 
| specific poetical synonym fur the Hyperboreans in 
general ; — 

“ mixtiqne altaria circum 
Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi.” 


Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, vol. i. p. 377) regards 
the Agathyrsi of Herodotus, or at least the people 
who occupied the position assigned to them by Hero- 
dotus, as the same people as the Getae or Dacians 
(Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 418-421; Georgii, vol. ii. pp. 
302, 303; Ritter, Vorhadle, pp. 287, foll.) [P.S.] 

AGBATANA. [Ecnatana.] 

AGENDICUM, or AGETINCUM in the Peu- 
tinger Table, one of the chief towns of the Senones 
in the time of Caesar (3. G. vi. 44, vii. 10, 57). 
The orthography of the word varies in the MSS, 
of Caesar, where there is Agendicum, Agedincum, 
and Agedicum. If it is the town which was after- 
wards called Senones (Amm. Marc. xvi. 3, Senonas 
oppidum), we may conclude that it is represented 
by the modern town of Sens, on the river Youne, 
Some eritics have supposed that Provins represents 
Agendicum. Under the Roman empire, in the later 
| division of Gallia, Agendicum was the chief town of 
| Lugdunensis Quarta, and it was the centre of several 

Roman roads. In the walls of the city there are 
| some stones with Roman inscriptions and sculptures. 
The name Agredicam in the Antonine Itinerary 
may be a corruption of Agendicum. [G. L.] 

AGINNUM or AGENNUM (Agen}, was the 
chief town of the Nitiobriges, a tribe situated be- 
tween the Garumna and the Ligeris in Caesar's 
time (B. G. vii. 7, 75). Aginnum was on the road 
from Burdigala to Argentomagus (It. Antonin.) 
It is the origin of the modern town of Agen, on the 
river Garonne, in the department of Lot and Garonne, 
and contains some Roman remains. Aginnum is 
mentioned by Ausonius (Ep. xxiv. 79); and it was 
the birthplace of Sulpicius Severus, (G. L.] 

AGISYMBA (‘Ayicup6a), the general name 


a 
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uncer which Ptolemy includes the whole interior of | 
Afriea S. of the Equator; which he regards as be- | 
longing to Acthiopia (i. 7,9, 10, 11, 12, iv. 8, vii. | 
5). [P. S.J 

N'GORA (‘Ayopd), a town situated about the | 
middle of the narrow neck of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, and not far from Cardia. 
vading Greece, passed throngh it. (Herod. vii. 58; | 
Seylax, p. 28; Steph. B. s. ¢.) [L.8.] | 

AGRA (Aypa ‘Apaéias, Ptol. vi. 7.$5; Steph. | 
B. ¢. vv. '1d0perwa,“E-ypa), a sinall district of Arabia 
Felix, situated at the foot of Mount Hippus, on the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, in lat. 29) N. (Akra). 
Jathrippa or Lathrippa seems to have been its prin- 
cipal town. [W. B.D.) 

AGRAE. [Arttica. 

AGRAEL (CAypaioi, Thue. iii, 106; Strab, p. 
449: ‘Aypaeis, Pol. xvii. 5; Meph. Byz. 8.0), 4 
people in the NW. of Aetolia, bounded on the W. 
by Acarnania, fram which it was separated by 
Moant Thyamus (Spartorwa); on the NW. by the 
territory of Argos Amphilochicum; and on the 
N. by Dolopia, Their territory was called Agrais, 
or Agraea (‘Aypals, -i8os, Thue. iii, 111; "Aypala, 
Strab. p. 338), and the river Achelous flowed 
through the centre of it. The Agraci were a non- 
Hellenic people, and at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war were governed by a native king, 
called Salynthius, who is mentioned as an ally of the 
Ambraciots, when the latter were defeated by the 
Acarnanians and Demosthenes in p.c. 426. Two 
vears afterwards (424) Demosthenes marched against 
salynthius and the Agraei, and compelled them to 
join the Athenian alliance. Subsequently they be- 
cate subject to the Actolians, and are called an 
Actolian people by Strabo. (Thue. ii, 102, iii, 106, 
14, iv. 77; Strab. p. 449; Pol. xvii. 5; Liv. 
xtxii, 34.) This people is mentioned by Cicero 
(in Pison, 37), under the name of Agrinse, which 
is perhaps a corrupt form. Strabo (p. 338) mentions 
m Village called Ephyra in their country, and Agri- | 
nian would also appear from its name to have been 
ime oftheirtowns. [Ernyga: Aunixiva.] The | 
Ayeranti were perhaps a tribe of the Agraei. 
[ Armrantia.] The Agraci were a different people 


Xerxes, when in- 








trom the Agrianes, who lived on the borders of 
Macelonia. [AGriayes. } 

AGRAEL (‘Aypaiot, Piel, v. 19. § 2; Eratosth. 
op. Strab. p. 767), a tribe of Arabs situated near the 
main road which led from the bead of the Red Sea 
tw the Eaphrates. ‘They bordered on the Naba- 
thaean Arabs, if they were not indeed a portion of 
that race. According to Hieronymus (Qnuaest, in 
Gen. 25), the Agraci inhabited the district which 
the Hebrews designated as Midian. Pliny (¥. 11. 
8. 12) places the Acraei much further westward in 
the vieiuity of the Lacnitae and the eastern shore of | 
the Hed Sea. [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE or AGRYLE. (Arties. 

AGEL DECUMA’TES or DECUMA‘NI (from 
decuma, tithe), tithe lands, a name given by the 
Romans to the country E. of the Khine and N. of 
the Danube, which they teuk posession af on the | 
withdrawal of the Germans to the E., and which they 
gave to the immigrating Gauls and subject Germans, 
and subsequently to their own veterans, on the pay- 
meat of a tewth of the produce, Towards the end of , 
the first of the beginning of the second century after 
Christ, the country became part of the adjoining 
Kt nian province of Rhaetia, and was (hos incwporated 
with the emuire. (Tacit. Germ, 29.) lus boundary 





AGRIGENTUM. 


towards the free part of Germany was protected partly 
by a wall (from Ratisbon to Lorch), and partly by a 
mound (from Lorch to the Rhine, in the neighbeur- 
hood of Colagne) and Roman garrisons. The pre 
tection of those districts against the ever renewed 
attacks of the Germans required a considerable nuili- 
tary force, and this gave rise to a number of towns 
and military roads, of which many traces still «ait. 


+ But still the Romans were unable to maintain them- 


selves, and the part which was lost first seems to 
have been the country about the river Maine and 
Mount Taunus. The southern portion was prota! ly 
lost soon atter the death of the emperor Priodas 


| (A.» 283), when the Alemanni took possession of it. 


The latest of the Roman inscriptions fours! in that 
country belongs to the reign of Gallienus (A. p. 260 
—268), (Comp. Leichtlen, Schwahen water don 


| Rémera, Freiburg, 1825, 8vo.) The towns in the 


Decurmates Agri were Armbiatinus vieus, ALtst M, 
Divitia, Gesonia, Victoria, Biberna, Aquae Mattiacarc, 
Munimentum Trajani, Artaunum, Tobarum, Hrs- 
godurum or Bragodunum, Budoris, Carithni, amd 
others, Comp. RUAETIA. ([L. sj 
AGRIA'NES (Ayptdyns: Ergina), a stuall river 
in Thrace, and one of the tributaries of the Hebrus 
(Herod. iv. 89.) It flows from Mount Hierm in a 
NW. direction, till it joins the Hebrus. Some have 
supposed it to be the same as the Erigon, which, 
however, is impossible, the lattir being a tributary 
of the Axius. [L. 8.J 
AGRIA’NES (‘Aypia@ves), a Paeonian pe ple, 
dwelling near the sources of the Strymon. Ther 
formed excellent light-armed troops, and are fre- 
quently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. (Strab. p. 331; Herod. v.16; Thue. ic 
96; Arran, Ane. i. 1. § 11,1. 5. § 1, et abib,) 
AGRIGENTUM (‘Anpdyas*®: Eth, amd Adj 
*Axpayarrivas, Agrigentinus: Girgenti), one af 
the most powerful and celebrated of the Greek citie 
in Sicily, was situated on the SW. coast of the 
island, about midway between Selinus and Geis. 
It steod on a hill between two and three miles fram 
the sea, the foot of which was washed oo the E. 
and S, by a river named the Acrnagas, from when 
the city iteclf derived its appellation, on the W. 
and SW. by another stream named the liyraas 
which unites its waters with those of the Acracns 
just below the city, and about a mile from its mouth. 
The former is now called the Finme di S, Biagio, 
the latter the Drago, while their united stream is 
commonly known as the /iwme di Girgenti (I'clyh. 
ix. 27; Siefert, Akragas u. sein Gebict, p. 20-—22)- 
We learn from Thacydides that Agrigentam was 
founded by a colony from Gela, 108 years after the 
establishment of the parent city, or u.c. 582. The 
leaders of the colony were Aristenous and Pvstilas, 
and it received the Dorian institutions of the mother 
country, including the sacred rites and observances 
which had been derived by Gela itself from Rhodes. 
On this account it is sometimes called a Khoi: 
colony, (Thue. vi 4; Seymn. Ch. 292; Strab. vi. 
p- 272, where Kratner justly reads PeAqer fur lawer ; 
Polyb. ix, 27. Concerning the date of ita founds- 
tien see Schol. ad Pind, Ul. ii, 66; and Clinton, ’. #. 
vel. i. p. 265.) We have very lithe informatie 
concerning its early history, but it appears to bare 
very rapidly risen to great prosperity and power: 











* The form Acnacas or Acragas in Latin @ 
found only in the Korman poets. (Virg. dea. 
703; Sil. Ital, xiv. 210.) 
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theagh it preserved its liberty for but a very short 
period before it fell under the yoke of Phalaris (about 
570 pw. c.). The history of that despot is involved 
in so much uncertainty that it is difficult to know 
what part of it can be depended on as really his- 
torical. [ Dict. of Biogr. art, PHALARIS, vol. iii.] 
Bat it seems certain that he raised Agrigentum to 
be one of the most powerful cities in Sicily, and ex- 
tended his dominion by force of arms over a con- 
siderable part of the island. But the eruel and 
tyrannical character of his internal government at 
length provoked a general insurrection, in which 
Phalaris himself perished, and the Agrigen‘ines re- 
ewvered their liberty. (Diod. Fae. Vat. p. 25; Cic. 
de Of. ii. 7; Heraclides, Polit, 37.) From this 
periad till the accession of Theron, an interval of 
about 60 yrars, we have no information concerning 
Agrigentum, except a casual notice that it was suc- 
cessively governed by Alcamenes and Alcandrus (but 
whether as despots or chief magistrates does not 
appear), and that it rose to great wealth and pros- 
peity under their rule. (Heraclid. 2 ¢.) The 
precise date when Theron attained to the sovereignty 
of bis native city, as well as the steps by which he 
nee to power, are unknown to us; but he appears to 
have become despot of Agrigentum as early as B. Cc. 
488. (Diod. xi. 53.) By his alliance with Gelon of 
Srracuse, and still more by the expulsion of Terillus 
fran Himera, and the annexation of that city to his 
dominions, Theron extended as well as confirmed 
his power, and the great Carthaginian invasion in 
zn. c. 480, which for a time threatened destruction 
te all the Greek cities in Sicily, ultimately became 
a source of increased prosperity to Agrigentum. For 
after the great victory of Gelon and Theron at Hi- 
mera, a vast number of Carthaginian prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Agrigentines, and were em- 
plored by them partly in the cultivation of their 
extensive and fertile territory, partly in the con- 
struction of public works in the city itself, the 
magnificence of which was long afterwards a subject 
of admiration. (Diod. xi. 25.) Nor does the go- 
vernment of Theron appear to have been oppressive, 
and be continued in the undisturbed possession of 
the sovervign power till his death, p.c. 472. His 
son Thrasydaeus on the contrary quickly alienated 
his subjects by his violent and arbitrary conduct, 
and was expelled from Agrigentumn within a year 
after his father’s death. (Id. xi. 53. For further 
details concerning the history of Agrigentum during 
this period, see the articles Tnxxon and Turasy- 
parvs in the Dict. of Biogr. vol. iii.) 

The Agrigentines now established a democratic 
form of government, which they retained without 
interruption for the space of above 60 years, until 
the Carthaginian invasion in n.c. 406—a period 
which may be regarded as the most prosperous and 
flourishing in the history of Agrigentum, as well as 
of many others of the Sicilian cities, The great 
public works which were commenced or completed 
during this interval were the wonder of succeeding 
ages; the city itself was adorned with buildings 
both public and private, inferior to none in Greece, 
and the wealth and magnificence of its inhabitants 
lecame almost proverbial. Their own citizen Em- 
pedocles is said to have remarked that they built 
their houses as if they were to live for ever, but gave 
themselves up to luxury as if they were to die on 
the morrow, (Diog. Laert. viii. 2. § 63.) 

The number of citizens of Agngentum at this 
time is stated by Dioderus at 20,000; Lut lie esti- 
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mates the whole population (including probably 
slaves as well as strangers) at not less than 200,000 
(Diod. xiii. 84 and 90), a statement by no means 
improbable, while that of Diogenes Laertius (1 c.), 
who makes the population of the city alone amount 
to 800,000, is certainly a gross exaggeration. 

This period was however by no means one of un- 
broken peace, Agrigentum could not avoid parti- 
cipating —though in a less degree than many other 
cities —in the troubles consequent on the expulsion 
of the Gelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and the 
revolutions that followed in different parts of Sicily. 
Shortly afterwards we find it engaged in hostilities 
with the Sicel chief Ducetius, and the conduct of 
the Syracusans towards that chieftain led to a war 
between them and the Agrigentines, which ended in 
a great defeat of the latter at the river Himera, 
B.C. 446. (Diod. xi. 76, 91, xii. 8.) We find also 
obscure notices of internal dissensions, which were 
allayed by the wisdom and moderation of Empedocles, 
(Diog. Laert. vin. 2. § 64—67.) On occasion of the 
great Athenian expedition to Sicily in B. c. 415, 
Agrigentum maintained a strict neutrality, and not 
only declined sending auxiliaries to either party but 
refused to allow a passage through their territory to 
those of other cities. And even when the tide of 
fortune had turned decidedly against the Athenians, 
all the efforts of the Syracusan partisans within the 
walls of Agrigentum failed in inducing their fellow- 
citizens to declare for the victorivus party. (Thue. 
vii. 32, 33, 46, 50, 58.) 

A more formidable danger was at hand. The 
Carthaginians, whose intervention was invoked by 
the Segestans, were contented in their first expedition 
(n. c. 409) with the capture of Selinus and Himera; 
but when the second was sent in B.c. 406 it was 
Agrigentum that was destined to bear the first brunt 
of the attack. The luxurious habits of the Agri- 
gentines had probably rendered them little fit for 
wartare, but they were supported by a body of mer- 
cenaries under the command of a Lacedaemonian 
named Dexippus, who occupied the citadel, and the 
natural strength of the city in great measure defied 
the efforts of the assailants. But notwithstanding 
these advantages and the efficient aid rendered them 
by a Syracusan army under Daphnaeus, they were 
reduced to such distress by famine that after a siege 
of eight months they found it impossible to hold out 
longer, and to avoid surrendering to the enemy, 
abandoned their city, and migrated to Gela. The 
sick and helpless inhabitants were massacred, and 
the city itself with all its wealth and magnificence 
plundered by the Carthaginians, who occupied it as 
their quarters during the winter, but completed its de- 
struction when they quitted it in the spring, B.c.405. 
(Diod. xiii. 80—91, 108; Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 21.) 

Aguigentum never recovered from this fatal blow, 
though by the terms of the peace concluded with 
Dionysius by the Carthaginians, the fugitive inha- 
bitants were permitted to return, and to occupy the 
ruined city, subject however to the Carthaginian 
rule, and on condition of not restoring the fortifica- 
tions, a permission of which many appear to have 
availed themselves. (Diod. xiii. 114.) A few years 
later they were even able to shake off the yoke of 
Carthage and attach themselves to the cause of 
Dionysius, and the peace of n.c. 383, which fixed 
the river Halycus as the boundary of the Cartha- 
ginian dominions, must have left them in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty; but though we find them re. 
peatedly mentioned during the wars of Dicnysius 
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and his successors, it is evident that the city was! as that by the Carthayinians in p. c. 406, and the 
far from having recovered its previous importance, | 
and continued to play but a subordinate part. (Diod, | 


xiv. 46, 88, xv. 17, xvi. 9; Plat. /ion, 25, 26, 49.) 
In the general settlement of the affairs of Sicily by 
Timoleon, after his great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians on the Crimissus, p.c. 340, he found 
Agrigentum in a state of such depression that he 
resolved to recelonise it with citizens from Velia in 
Italy (Plat. 7imol, 35.): a measure which, combined 


with other benefits, proved of such advautage to the | 


city, that Timeleon waa looked pon ms their second 


founder; and during the interval of peace which fol- | 


lowed, Agrigentum again attained to such great 
prosperity as to becotne once more the rival of 
Syricuse, 

Shortly after the accession of Agathocles, the 
Agrigentines, becoming apprehensive that he was 
aspiring to the dominion of the whole island, entered 
into a Jeague with the Geloans and Mesxsenians to 
oppose his power, and obtained from Sparta the 
assistance of Acrotatus the son of Cleomenes as their 
general; but the character of that prince frustrated 
all their plans, and after his expulsion they were 
compelled to parchase peace from Syracuse by the 
acknowledgement of the Hegemony or supremacy of 
that city, .c. 314. (Diod. xix. 70,71.) Some years 
afterwards, in p.c. S09, the absence of Agathocles in 
Africa, and the reverses sustained by his parti-ans 
in Sicily, appeared again to offer a favourable opening 
to the ambition of the Agrigentines, who chose 


Xenodocns for their general, and openly aspired to | 


the Hegemony of Sicily, proclaiming at the same 
time the independence of the several cities. They 
were at first very successful; the powerful cities of 
Gela and Enna joined their cause, Herbessus and 
Echetla were taken by force; bat when Xenodocus 
ventured on a patched battle with Leptines and De- 
mophilus, the generals of Acathocles, he sustained 
a severe defeat, aud was competed to shut himself 
up within the walls of Agrigentuin, Agathorles 
himself shortly afterwards returned from Africa, and 
quickly recovered alwost all that he had lost: his 
general Leptines invaded the tenitory of Agrigentum, 
totally defeated Nenodccns, and compelled the Agri- 
gentines ore more to sue for peace, (Died, xx. 31, 
32, 36, 62.) 

After the death of Agathocles, Agrigentum fell 





under the yoke of Phintias, who became despot of | 


the city, and axsuined the title of king. We have 
very little information concerning the period of his 
rule, but he appears to have attained to great power, 
as we find Agyrium and other cities of the interior 
subject to his dimninien, its well fs Gela, whic h he 


destroyed, in order to found a new city nanied after | 


himself, [eek 
unknown, but at the time when Pyrrbus landed in 
Sieily we find Agnigentum occupied by Soi-tratas 
with a atoomg fore of mercenary troops, wlio how- 
ever hastened ta make his aubinivsion to the king of 
Epeirns, (Diod. xxii. Fre. Hoesch, p. 495—457.) 

On the comunencement of the First Punie War, 
Agrigentuin espoused the cause of the Carthaginians, 
and even permitted their general Hannibal to fortify 
their citadel, and occupy the city with a Cartha- 
ginian garrison. Hence after the Romans had 
secured the alliance of Hieron of Syracuse, their 
principal effurts were directed to the reduction of 


The period of his expulsion is | 


Agrigentum, and in n,c, 262 the two consuls L. | 


Pestumins and «. Matnilias laid siege to it with 
their whole force, The siege lasted nearly 1S hong 


Romans suffered severely from disease and want of 


provisions, but the privations of the besieged were 
still greater, and the Carthaginian general Hanna, 
who had advanced with a large army to relieve the 
city, having been totally defeated by the Reman 
consuls, Liannibal who commanded the army within 
the walls found it inipossible to hold out any longer, 
and made his escape in the night with the Cartha- 
cinian and mercenary troops, leaving the city to its 
fate. It was immediately cecupied by the Rotuans 
who carried off 25,000 of the inhabitants into sla- 
very. The siege had lasted above seven months, 
and is said to have cost the victorions army touwe 
than 30,000 men, (Diod. xxiii. Kc. Horsch. p. 1 
— 503; Polyb. i. 17 —19; Zonar. viii, LO.) At a 
later period of the war (B.C, 255) successive loess 
at sea having greatly weakened the Roman power in 
sicily, the Carthaginian general Carthalo recovered 
possession of Agrizgentum with comparatively little 
difficulty, when he once more laid the city in ashes 
and razed its walls, the surviving inhabitants having 
taken refuge in the temple of the Olymjian Zeus. 
(Diol. Ze. p. 505.) 

From this time we hear no more of Agrigentum 
till the end of the First Punic War, when it pars 
under the dominion of Rome: but it must have in 
some degree recovered from its late calanuties, as it 
plays no unimportant part when the contest between 
Rome and Carthage was renewed in the Seccard 
Punic War. Un this occasion it continued stealtiest 
in its adherence to the Romans, but was sur] rised 
and taken by Himilco, before Marcellus coukd arrive 
to its support (Liv. xxiv. 35.): and from henceforth 
became the chief stronghold of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, and held out against the Roman consul 
Lacvinus long after the other cities in the island had 
submitted. At length the Numidian Muatines, to 
whose conrage and skill the Carthaginians owed their 
protracted defence, having been offended by their 
general Hanno, betrayed the city into the hands of 
Laevinus, B. ¢. 210.- The leading citizens were sat 


| to death, and the rest sold as slaves. (Liv. xxv. 44), 


41, xxvi. 40.) 
Agrigentum now became, in common with the 
rest of the Sicilian cities, permanently subject te 


' Rome: but it was treated with much favour and 


enjoyed many privileges. Three years after its 
capture a number of new citizens from other parts of 
Sicily were established there by the practor Maniilins, 
and two years after this the municipal rights ard 
privileces of the citizens were determined by Se ipo 
Africanus in a manner so satisfactory that they cun- 
tinued unaltered till the time of Verres. Ctloere 
repeated|y mentions Agrigentam as one of the mest 
wealthy and populous cities of Sicily, the fernlity of 
its territory aul the convenience of its port rendering 
it one of the chief emporiams for the trade in com. 
(Cie. Peer. a. 50, 62, i. 43, iv. 33, 43.) t 
certain, however, that it did not in bis day rank as 
& Roraan cokny, and it is very donbtfal whether it 
ever attained this distinction, though we find that it 
was allowed to strike cains, with the Latin inserip- 
tien AGriaENTUM, a8 late as the time of Angnstus 
(Eekhel, BD. N. vol. i. p. 193.)% Tit really obtained 
the tithe and privileges of a colony under that em- 
peror, it roust have soon lost them, as neither Pins 


te 








* Mommeen (Jas Rémische Minz-Weaen, p. 
237) considers Agrigentum to have been on the 
fting of a Colonia Latina, like Nemausus in Gaal, 
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ner Ptolemy reckon it among the Roman colonies in 


Sicily. From the time of Augustus we find no his- 
torical mention of it under the Roman empire, but 


its continued existence is attested by the geographers 


and Itineraries, and as long as Sicily remained 
subject to the Greek empire, Agrigentum is still 
mentioned as one of its most considerable cities. 
(Strab. vi. p. 27 
4. § 14; Itin. Ant. p. 88; Tab. Peut. ; Const. Porph. 
de Prov. ii. 10.) It was one of the first places that 
fell into the hands of the Saracens on their invasion 
of Sicily in 827, and was wrested from them by the 
Normans under Koger Guiscard in 1086. The 
malemn city of Girgenti still contains about 13,000 


inhabitants, and is the see of a bishop, and capital | 


of one of the seven districts or Intendenze into which 
Sicily is now divided. 
The situation of Agrigentum is well described by 


Polybins (ix. 27). It occupied a bill of considerable | 


extent, rising between two small rivers, the Acragas 
aud Hypsas, of which the southern front, though of 
mall elevation, presented a steep escarpment, run- 
ning nearly in a straight line from E. to W. From 
hetwe the ground sloped gradually upwards, though 
traversed by a cross valley or depression, towards a 
mach more elevated ridge which formed the northern 
portion of the city, and was divided into two sum- 
mits, the north-western, on which stands the modern 
city of Girgenti, and the north-eastern, which de- 
rived frown a temple of Athena, that crowned its 
height, the name of the Athenacan hill (6 "A@nvaios 
Aégos, Diod, xiii, 85). This summit, which at- 
tains to the height of 1200 feet above the sea, and 
is the most elevated of the whole city, is completely 
precipitous and inaccessible towards the N. and E., 
and could be approached only by one steep and 
narrow path from the city itself. Hence, it formed 
the natural citadel or acropolis of Agrigentum, while 
the gentle slopes and broad valley which separate it 
from the southern ridge,—now covered with gardens 
and frait-trees,——afforded ample space for the ex- 
tension and development of the city itself. Great 
as was the natural strength of its position, the whole 
city was surrounded with walls, of which consider- 
able portions still remain,especially along the southern 
frout: their whole circnit was about 6 miles. The 
feculiarities of its situation sufficiently explain the 
circumstances of the two great sieges of Agrigentum, 
in beth of which it will be observed that the as- 
sailants confined all their attacks to the southern 
snd south-western parts of the city, wholly neglect- 
ing the nerth and east. Diodorus, indeed, expressly 
tells us that there was only one quarter (that ad- 
joining the river Hypsas) where the walls could be 
approuched by military engines, and assaulted with 
any prospect of success. (Diod. xiii, 85.) 
Agrigentum: was not less celebrated in ancient 
tenes for the beauty of its architecture, and the 
eplendour and variety of its buildings, both public 
and private, than for its strength as a fortress. 
Pindar calls it “ the fairest of mortal cities” (#aA- 
Mora Bpoteiw wodéwr, Pyth, xii. 2), though many 
of its most striking ornaments were probably not 
erected till after his time. The magnificence of the 
private dwellings of the Agrigentines is sufficiently 
attested by the saying of Empedocles already cited : 
their pablic edifices are the theme of admiration 
with many ancient writers. Of its temples, pro- 
bably the most ancient were that of Zens Atabyrios, 
‘hese worship they derived from Rhodes, and that 
of Athena, both of which stood on the highest 


2; Plin. 1. .N. iii. 8. § 14; Prol. iii. | 
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fsummit of the Athenaean hill above the city. 
| (Polyb. Lc.) The temple of Zeus Polieus, the 
construction of which is ascribed to Phalaris (Po- 
lyaen. v. 1. § 1), is supposed to have stood on the 
hill occupied by the modern city of Girgenti, which 
appears to have formed a second citadel or acropolis, 
in some measure detached from the more lofty 
snmmit to the east of it. Some fragments of 
ancient walls, still existing in those of the church 
of Sta Maria de’ Greci, are considered to have 
belonged to this temple. But far more celebrated 
than these was the great temple of the Olympian 
Zeus, which was commenced by the Agrigentines 
at the period of their greatest power and prosperity, 
but was not quite finished at the time of the Car- 
thaginian invasion in B. c. 406, and in consequence 
of that calamity was never completed. It is de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Diodorus, who tells 
us that it was 340 feet long, 160 bread, and 120 
in height, without reckoning the basement. ‘)he 
columns were not detached, but engaged in the 
wall, from which only half of their circumference 
projected: so gigantic were their dimensions, that 
each of the flutings would admit a man’s body. 
(Diod. xiii, 82; Polyb. ix. 27.) Of this vast 
edifice nothing remains but the basement, and a 
few fragments of the columns and entablature, but 
even these suffice to confirm the accuracy of the 
statements of Diodorus, and to prove that the 
temple must not only have greatly exceeded all 
others in Sicily, but was probably surpassed in 
magnitude by no Grecian building of the kind, 
except that of Diana at Ephesus. A considerable 
portion of it (including several columns, and three 
gigantic figures, which served as Atlantes to sup- 
pert an entablature), appears to have remained stand- 
ing till the year 1401, when it fell down; and the 
vast masses of fallen fragments were subsequently 
employed in the construction of the mole, which 
protects the present port of Girgenti. (Fazell. vol. i, 
p- 248; Smyth's Sicily, p. 203.) 

Besides these, we find mention in ancient writers 
of a temple of Hercules, near the Agora, containing 
a statue of that deity of singular beauty and excel- 
lence (Cic, Verr. iv. 43), and one of Aesculapius 
without the walls, on the south side of the city 
(Cie. L c.; Polyb, i. 18), the remains of which are 
still visible, not far from the bank of the river 
Acragas. It contained a celebrated statue of Apolle, 
in bronze, the work of Myron, which Verres in vain 
endeavoured to carry off. Of the other temples, the 
ruins of which are extant on the site of Agrigentum, 
and are celebrated by all travellers in Sicily, the 
ancient appellations cannot be determined with any 
certainty. The most conspicuous are two which 
stand on the southern ridge facing the sea: one of 
these at the S. E. angle of the city, is commonly 
known as the temple of Juno Lacinia, a name which 
rests only on a misconception of a passage of Pliny 
(H. N, xxxv. 9. § 36): it is in a halt ruined state, 
but its basement is complete, and many of its columns 
still standing. Its position on the projecting angle 
of the ridge, with a precipitous bank below it on 
two sides, gives it a singularly picturesque and 
striking character, A few hundred paces to the 
W. of this stands another temple, in far better pre- 
servation, being indeed the most perfect which 
remains in Sicily ; it is commonly called the temple 
of Concord, from an inscription said to have been 
discovered there, but which (if authentic) is of 
| Roman date, while both this temple and that just 
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described must certainly be referred to the most 
flourishing period of Agrigentine history, or the fifth 
century n.c. They are both of the Doric order, 
and of much the same dimensions: both are peri- 
pterai, or surrounded with a portico, consisting of 6 
columns in front, and 13 on each side. The existing 
vestiges of other temples are much less considerable ; 
one to the W. of that of Concord, of which only one 
column is standing, is commonly regarded as that of 
Hercules, mentioned by Cicero. Its plan and design 
have been completely ascertained by recent exca- 
vations, which have proved that it was much the 

of those remaining at Agrigentam, after that 
of the Olympian Zeus ; it had 15 columns in the side 
and 6 in front. Another, a litde to the north of it, 
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of which considerable portions have been preserved, 
and brought to light by excavation on the 
bears the name, though certainly without 
of Castor and Pollux; while another, on 
posite side of a deep hollow or ravine, of 
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sf Renan dete: The church of St. Blasi, or S. 
near the eastern extremity of the Athensean 
piaablc plone prlrateg fripeat any encarayer 
is supposed, but without any authority, to have bera 
dedicated to Ceres and Proserpine. (For full detail 
concerning these temples, and the other ruins still 
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PLAN OF AGRIGENTUM. 


AA. Modern City of Girzenti. 

BB. The Athenaean Hill. 

CC. Ancient Walls of Agrigentam. 
DPD. Ancient Port. 
E. Modern Port. 

FF. Ancient Burial Ground, 

G G. River Hypsas (F. Drago). 

HH. River Acragas (F. di S. Biagio). 
1. Temple of Zeus Polieus. 
2. of Athena (?). 


8. of Ceres and Proserpine 


4. ee of Juno Lacinia. 

of Concord, 

of Hercules, 

of Zeus Olympius. 

of Castor and l’ollux. 

of Vulean. 

10, of Aesculapius, 

HH. called the Oratory of Phalaris. 

12, Tomb of Theron. 

13, Supposed site of Piscina described by Diadurns 
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visible at Girgenti, see Swinburne’s Travela, vol. ii. 
p- 280—291; Smyth's Sicily, p. 207—212; D'Or- 
ville’s Sicula, p. 89—103 ; Siefert, Abragas, p. 24 
—38; and especially Serra di Falco, Antichita della 
Siedia, vol. iii, who gives the results of recent 
labours on the spot, many of which were unknown 
to firmer writers.) 

Next to the temple of the Olympian Zeus, the 
publie work of which Diodorus speaks with the 
greatest admiration (xi. 25, xiii. 72), was a piscina, 
at reservoir of water, constructed in the time of 
Theron, which was not less than seven stadia in cir- 
cumference, and was plentifully stocked with fish, and 
frequented by numerous swans, It had fallen into 
devay, and become filled with mud in the time of the 
historian, but its site is supposed to be still indicated 
yy a deep hollow or depression in the 5. western 
portion of the city, between the temple of Vulcan 
and that of Castor and Pollux, now converted into 
a garden, Connected with this was an extensive 
ystem of subterranean sewers and conduits for 
water, constructed on a scale far superior to those 
of any other Greek city: these were called Phaeaces, 
fmm the name of their architect Phaeax. 

It was not only in their public buildings that the 
Agrigentines, during the flourishing period of their 
aty, loved to display their wealth and luxury. An 
cstentations magnificence appears to have charac- 
tered their habits of life, in other respects also : 
and showed itself especially in their love of horses 
and chariots. Their territory was celebrated for 
the excellence of its breed of horses (Virg. Aen. iii. 
704), an advantage which enabled them repeatedly 
to bear away the prize in the chariot-race at the 
Olympic games; and it is recorded that after one 
of these occasions the victor Exaenetus was accom- 
panied on his triumphant entry into his native city 
by no less than three hundred chariots, all drawn 
by white horses, (Diod. xiii. 82.) Not less con- 
spinous and splendid were the hospitalities of the 
more wealthy citizens. ‘Those of Theron are cele- 
trated by Pindar (Ol. iii. 70), but even these pro- 
bably fell short of those of later days. Gellias, a 
citizen noted even at Agrigentum for his wealth 
and splendour of living, is said to have lodged and 
feasted at once five hundred knights from Gela, and 
Antisthenes, on occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
furnished a banquet to all the citizens of Agri- 
geatum in the several quarters they inhabited. 
(Died. xiii, 83, 84.) These luxurious habits were 
tt unaccompanied with a refined taste for the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts: their temples and public 
buildings were adorned with the choicest works of 
wulpture and painting, many of which were carried 
of by Himilco to Carthage, and some of them after 
the fall of that city restored to Agrigentum by Scipio 
Aficanas. (Diod, xiii. 90; Cic. Verr. iv. 43; Plin, 
Hi. N. xxv. 9. 8.36.) A like spirit of ostentation 
vas displayed in the magnitude and splendour of 
their sepalchral monuments; and they are said to 
have even erected costly tombs to favourite horses 
and to pet birds. (Diod, xiii. 82; Plin. H. N. 42. 
4; Solm. 45. § 11.) The plain in front of the 
city, occupying the space from the southern wall to 
the confluence of the two rivers, was full of these 
vpulchres and monuments, among which that of 
Theron was conspicnous for its magnitude (Diod. 
tii. 86); the name is now commonly given to the 
only structure of the kind which remains, though 
it is ef inconsiderable dimensions, and belongs, in all 
probability, to the Rornan period. 
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Fur this extraordinary wealth Agrigentum was 
indebted, in a great measure, to the fertility of its 
territory, which abounded not only in corn, as it 
continued to do in the time of Cicero, and still does 
at the present day, but was especially fruitful in 
vines and olives, with the produce of which it sup- 
plied Carthage, and the whole of the adjoining parts 
of Africa, where their cultivation was as yet un- 
known. (Diod. xi, 25, xiii. 81.) The vast multi- 
tude of slaves which feil to the lot of the Agrigen- 
tines, after the great victory of Himera, contributed 
greatly to their prospe ity, by enabling them to 
bring into careful cultivation the whole of their 
extensive and fertile domain. The vallies on the 
banks of its river furnished excellent pasture for 
sheep (Pind. Pyth. xii. 4), and in later times, when 
the neighbouring country had ceased to be so richly 
cultivated, it was noted for the exceilence of its 
cheeses. (Plin. H, N. xi. 42. 97.) 

It is difficult to determine with precision the 
extent and boundaries of the territory of Agri- 
gentum, which must indeed have varied greatly at 
different times : but it would seem to have extended 
as far as the river Himera on the E., and to have 
been bounded by the Halycus on the W.; though 
at one time it must have comprised a considerable 
extent of country beyond that river; and on the 
other hand Heraclea Minoa, on the eastern bank of 
the Halycus, was for a long time independent of 
Agrigentum. Towards the interior it probably 
extended as far as the mountain range in which 
those two rivers have their sources, the Nebrodes 
Mons, or Monte Madonia, which separated it from 
the territory of Himera. (Siefert, A kragas, p. 9—11.) 
Among the smaller towns and places subject to its 
dominion are mentioned Moryum and Erpessvs, 
in the interior of the country, Camicus, the ancient 
fortress of Cocalus (erroneously supposed by many 
writers to have occupied the site of the modern 
town of Girgenti), EcNomus on the borders of the 
territory of Gela, and subsequently Pruuinvias, 
founded by the despot of that name, on the site of 
the modern Alicata, 

Of the two rivers which flowed beneath the walls 
of Agrigentum, the most considerable was the 
Acracas, from whence according to the common 
consent of most ancient authors the city derived its 
name. Hence it was worshipped as one of the 
tutelary deities of the city, and statues erected to it 
by the Agrigentines, both in Sicily and at Delphi, 
in which it was represented under the figure of a 
young man, probably with horns on his forehead, as 
we find it on the coins of Agrigentum. (Pind. 01 
ii. 16, Pyth. xii. 5, and Schol. ad loce. ; Empedocles 
ap, Diog. Laert. viii. 2. § 63; Steph. Byz. v. 
"Axpa@yas; Aclian. V. 7/. ii, 33; Castell. Numm. 
Sic. Vet. p. 8.) At its mouth was situated the 
Port or Emporium of Agrigentum, mentioned by 
Strabo and Ptolemy; but notwithstanding the ex- 
tensive commérce of which this was at one time the 
centre, it had little natural advantages, and must 
have been mainly formed by artificial constructions. 
Considerable remains of these, half buried in sand, 
were still visible in the time of Fazello, but have 
since in great measure disappeared. The modern 
port of Girgenfi is situated above three miles further 
west. (Strab. vi. pp. 266, 272; Ptol. iii, 4. § 6; 
Fazell. vi. 1. p, 246; Sinyth’s Sicily, pp. 202, 203.) 

Among the natural productions of the neighbour- 
hood of Agrigentum, we find no mention in ancient 
authors of the mines of sulphur, which are at the 
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present day one of the chief sources of prosperity to | 
Girgenti; but its mines of salt (still worked at a 
place called Aborangi, about 8 miles north of the 
city), are alluded to both by Pliny and Solinns, 
(Plin, HW. N. xxxi. 7. 5.41; Solin. 5. §§ 18, 19.) 
Several writers also notice a fountain in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the city, which produced 
Petroleum or mineral oil, considered to be of great 
efficacy as a medicament for cattle and sheep. The 
source still exists in a garden not far from Girgenti, 
and is frequently resorted to by the peasants for the 
same purpose, (Dioscorid, i, 100; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 
15. s.51; Solin. 5. § 22; Farell. de Reb, Sicul, vi, 
p- 261 ; Ferrara, Campi Flegrei della Sicilia, p. 43.) 
A more remarkable object is the mud veleano (now 
called by the Arabic name of Maccalubba) about 4 
miles N. of Girgenti, the phenomena of which are | 
described by Selinus, but unnoticed by any previous | 
writer, (Solin. 5. § 24; Fazell. p. 262; Ferrara, 
lc. p. 44; Smyth's Siedy, p. 213.) 

Among the numerous distinguished citizens to | 
whom Agrigentum gave birth, the most conspicuous | 
is the philosopher Empedocles : among his contem- 
poraries we inay mention the rhetorician Polus, and 
the physician Acron. Of earlier date than these 
was the comic poet Deinolochus, the pupil, but at 
the same time the rival, of Epicharmus. Philinus, | 
the historian of the First Punic War, is the latest 
writer of eminence, who was a native of Agri- 
gentum. 

The extant architectural remains of Agrigentum 
have been already noticed in speaking of its ancient 
elifices, Besides these, numerous fragments of 
buildings, some of Greek and others of Roman date, 
are seattered over the site of the ancient city: and 
great numbers of sepulchres have been excavated, 
sone in the plain below the city, others within its 
walls, The painted vases found in these tombs 
greatly exceed in number and variety those dis- 
evvered in any other Sicilian city, and rival those of | 
Campania and Apulia. 

But with this exception comparatively few works 
of art have been discovered. A sarcophagus of 
marble, now preserved in the cathedral of Girgenti, | 
on which is represented the story of Phaedra and | 
Hippolytus, has been greatly extolled by many tra- 
vellers, but its merits are certainly over-rated. 

There exist under the hill occupied by the modern 
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city extensive catacombs or excavations in the rock, 
which have been referred by many writers to the 
aucient Sicanians, or ascribed to Daedalus. It is 
pobable that, like the very similar excavations at 
syracuse, they were, in fact, constructed merely in 
the process of quarrying stone for buikling purposes, 

The coins of Agrigentum, which are very nume- 
rous and of beautiful workmanship, present as their 
common type an eagle on the one side and a crab 
on the other. The one here figured, on which the 
eagle is represented as tearing a hare, belongs un- 
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doubtedly to the most flourishing period of Agri- 
gentine history, that immediately jreceding the 
siege and capture of the city by the Carthaginians, 
n. ¢. 406. Other coins of the same period have a 
quadriga on the reverse, in commemoration of their 
victories at the Olyinpic games, [E. H. B.] 

AGRI'NIUM (‘Aypintow), a town of Aetolia, sito- 
ated towards the NE. of Actolia, near the Achelous. 
Its pasition is quite uncertain, From its name we 
might conjecture that it was a town of the Agrari; 
but the narrative in Polybius (v. 7) would imply 
that it was not so far north. In B.c. 314 we fo! 
Agrinium in alliance with the Acarnanians, wha 
Cassander marched to the assistance of the latter 
against the Aetolians. As soon as Cassander retarned 
to Macedonia, Agrinium was besieged by the Aeto- 
lians,and capitulated; but the Actolians treacherourly 
put to death the greater part of the inhabitants, 
(Diod. xix. 67,68; Leake, Northern Greece, vol i. 
p. 156.) 

AGKIO'PHAGL (Peripl, Mar. Er, p. 2), were 
the same people as the Creophagi or flesh-eaters of 
Aethiopia Troglodytica. In summer they drive 
their herds down to the pastures of the Astaboras ; 
in the rainy season they returned to the Aethiopian 
mountains east of that river, As their name ant 


diet imply they were hunters and herdsmen. [ Ac- 

THIOPTA. } W. B. D.) 
AGRIPPINENSIS COLONIA. [Covonta.) 
AGYLLA. [Carre.] 


AGY'RIUM (‘Ayépior: Eth. "Ayupwaios Aryri- 
nensis), a city of the interior of Sicily now called 8. 
Filippo dArgiré, Vt was situated on the summt 
of a steep and lofty hill, between Enna and Centuripa, 
and was distant 18 Roman miles from the former, 
and 12 from the latter. (Tab. Peut. The Itin. Ant. 
p. 93, erroneously gives only 3 for the former dis- 
tance.) It was regarded as one of the most ancient 
cities of Sicily, and according to the mythical trad- 
tions of the inhabitants was vicited by Heracles om 
his wanderings, who was received by the inhabitants 
with divine honours, and instituted various sacred 
rites, which continued to be observed in the days of 
Diodorus. (Diod. iv. 24.) Historically speaking, it 
appears to have been a Sicelian city, and did not re- 
ceive a Greek colony. It is first mentioned in n. ¢. 
404, when it was under the government of a prince 
of the name of Agyris, who was on terms of friend- 
ship and alliance with Dionysius of Syracuse, and 
assisted him on varions occasions. Agyris extended 
his dominion over many of the neighbouring town 
and fortresses of the interior, so as to become the 
most powerful prince in Sicily after Dionysius him- 
self, and the city of Agyrium is said to have been at 
this time so wealthy and populons as to contain net 
less than 20,000 citizens. (Diod. xiv. 9, 78, 95.) 
During the invasion of the Carthaginians under Maco 
in B. c. 392, Agyris continued steadfast to the al- 
liance of Dionysius, and contributed esential serviee 


_ against the Carthaginian general. (Id. xiv. 95, 96.) 
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From this time we hear no more of Agvris or bis 
city during the reign of Dionysius, but in n.c. 399 
we find Agvrium under the yoke of a despot nanos! 
Apolloniades, who was compelled by Timoleon te ab- 
dicate his power. The inhabitants were now declared 


| Syracusan citizens: 10,000 new colonists received 


allotments in its extensive and fertile territory, amd 
the city itself was adorned with a magnificent theatre 
and other pablic buildings. (Diod. xvi, 82, 83.) 
At a later period it became subject to Phintias, 
king of Agrigentum: but was one of the first cities 
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to throw off his yoke, and a few years afterwards we 
find the Agyrinaeans on friendly terms with Hieron 
king of Syracuse, for which they were rewarded by 
the gift of half the territory that had belonged to 
Ameselum. (Diod. xxii. Exc. Hoesch. pp. 495, 499.) 
Under the Roman government they continned to be 
a flourishing and wealthy community, and Cicero 

of Agyrium as one of the most considerable 
cities of Sicily. Its wealth was chiefly derived from 
the fertility of its territory in corn: which previous 
to the arrival of Verres found employment for 250 
farmers (aratores), a number diminished by the ex- 
actions of his praetorship to no more than 80. (Cic. 

‘err. iii. 18, 27 —31, 51, 52.) From this period 
we have little further notice of it, in ancient times. 
It is classed by Pliny among the “ populi stipendiarii” 
of Sicily, and the name is found both in Ptolemy and 
the Itineraries. In the middle ages it became cele- 
brated for a church of St. Philip with a miraculous 
altar, from whence the modern name of the town is 
derived. It became in consequence a great resort of 
pilgrims from all parts of the island, and is still a 
considerable place, with the title of a city and above 
6000 inhabitants. (Plin. iii. 8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 13; 
Fazell. de Reb. Sicul. vol. i. p. 435; Ortolani, Diz. 
Geogr. della Sicilia, p. 111.) 

The historian Diodorus Siculus was a native of 
Agyrium, and has preserved to us several particulars 
concerning his native town. Numerous memorials 
were preserved there of the pretended visit of He- 
racles: the impression of the feet of his oxen was still 
shown in the rock, and a lake or pool four stadia in 
circumference was believed to have been excavated 
by him. A Temenos or sacred grove in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city was consecrated to Geryones, 
and another to Iolaus, which was an object of peculiar 
veneration: and annual es and sacrifices were 
celebrated in honour both of that hero and of He- 
racles himself. (Diod. i. 4, iv. 24.) Ata later period 
Timoleon was the chief benefactor of the city, where 
he constructed several temples, a Bouleuterion and 
Agora, as well as a theatre which Diodorus tells us 
was the finest in all Sicily, after that of Syracuse, 
(Id. xvi. 83.) Scarcely any remains of these build- 
ings are now visible, the only vestiges of antiquity 
being a few undefined fragments of masonry. The 
ruined castle on the summit of the hill, attributed by 
some writers to the Greeks, is a work of the Saracens 
in the tenth century. (Amico, ad Fozell. p. 440; 
das. Tepogr. & See At [E. H. B.] 
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, AHARNA, a town of Etruria, mentioned only by 
) Livy (x. 25) during the campaign of Fabius in that 
country, p.c. 295. He affords no clue to its po- 
sition, which is utterly unknown, Cluverius and 
other writers have supposed it to be the same with 
Axsa, but this seems scarcely reconcilable with the 
circumstances of the campaign. (Cluver. Jtal 
p 626.) [E. H. B.J 

ALAS or AEAS (Alas pos, Ptol. iv. 5. § 14; 
Plin. vi. 29. 8.33), was a headland of the limestone 
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range which separates Upper Egypt from the Red 
Sea. It was in the parallel of Thebes, and S. of the 
modern Koseir (Philoteras), in lat. 29}. The dis- 
trict occupied by the Icthyophagi commenced a little 
to the north of the headland of Aias. [W. B. D. 

ALABANDA (7 ’AAd8avda, 7a "AAdEavda: Eth. 
"AAa€avbevs, Alabandeus, Alabandensis, Alabande- 
nus; Adj. Alabandicus), a city of Caria, was situ- 
ated 160 stadia S. of Tralles, and was separated 
from the plain of Mylasa by a mountain tract. 
Strabo describes it as lying at the foot of two hills 
(as some read the passage), which are so close 
together as to present the appearance of an ass with 
its panniers on. The modern site is doubtful; but 
Arab Hissd, on a large branch of the Maeander, now 
called the 7shina, which joins that river on the S. 
bank, is supposed by Leake to represent Alabanda; 
and the nature of the ground corresponds well 
enough with Strabo's description. The 7shina may 
probably be the Marsyas of Herodotus (v. 118). 
There are the remains of a theatre and many other 
buildings on this site; but very few inscriptions, 
Alabanda was noted for the luxurious habits of 
the citizens. Under the Roman empire it was 
the seat of a Conventus Juridicus or court house, 
and one of the most flourishing towns of the pro- 
vince of Asia. A stone called “ lapis Alabandicus,” 
found in the neighbourhood, was fusible (Plin. 
xxxvi. 8. s. 13), and used for making glass, and for 
glazing vessels. 

Stephanus mentions two cities of the name of 
Alabanda in Caria, but it does not appear that any 
other writer mentions two. Herodotus, however 
(vii. 195), speaks of Alabanda in Caria (raw éy rH 
Kaply), which is the Alabanda of Strabo. The 
words of description added by Herodotus seem to 
imply that there was another city of the name; and 
in fact he speaks, in another passage (viii. 136), of 
Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia. This Alabanda 
of Phrygia cannot be the town on the 7Jshina, for 
Phrygia never extended so far as there. [G. L.] 

ALABASTRA or ALABASTRON (‘AAa€aorTpa, 
"AAdBaoTpwy mods, Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Plin. v. 9. 
8. 11, xxxvii. 8. s. 32), acity of Egypt, whose site is 
differently stated by Pliny and Ptolemy. Pliny places 
it in Upper Egypt ; Ptolemy i in the Heptanomis. It 
would accordingly be either south or north of the 
Mons Alabastrites. It was doubtless connected with 
the alabaster quarries of that mountain. If Ala- 
bastra stood in the Heptanomis, it was an inland 
town, connected with the Nile by one of the many 
roads which pervade the region between that river 
and the Arabian hills. [W. B. Dj 

ALABASTRI'TES MONS (‘AAa€acrpiviy dpos, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 27), formed a portion of the limestone 
rocks which ran westward from the Arabian hills 
into Upper and Middle Egypt. This upland ridge 
or spur was to the east of the city of Hermopolis 
Magna, in lat. 274, and gave its name to the town 
of Alabastra. It contained large quarries of the 
beautifully veined and white alabaster which the 
Egyptians so largely employed for their sarcophagi 
and other works of art. The grottoes in this ridge 
are by some writers supposed to occupy the site of 
the city Alabastra (see preceding article), but this 
was probably further from the mountain. They were 
first visited by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 1824. The 
grottoes of Koum-el-Ahmar are believed to be the 
same with the ancient excavations. They contain 
the names of some of the earliest Egyptian kings, 
but are inferior in size and splendour to the similar 
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grottoes at Benihassan. The sculptures in these 
catacombs are chiefly devoted to military subjects 
— processions, in which the king, mounted on a 
chariot, is followed by his soldiers on foot, or in 
war-chariots, with distinctive weapons and standards. 
The monarch is also represented as borne in a kind 
of open litter or shrine, and advancing with his 
offerings to the temple of Phtau. His attendants 
seem, from their dress, to belong to the military 
caste alone. (Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, 
p. 386.; Mod. Egypt, vol. ii. p.43.) [W. B. D.] 
ALABIS, ALABUS or ALABON (‘AAa6eyr, 
Steph. Byz., Diod. ; “AAa6os, Ptol.; ALanis, Sil. Ital. 
xiv. 227), a small river on the E. coast of Sicily, 
flowing into the Sinus Megarensis. Diodorus de- 
scribes it as a considerable stream issuing from a 
large basin, of artificial construction, which was 
regarded as the work of Daedalus, and emptying 
itself after a short course into the sea. (Diod. iv, 
78; Vib. Sequest. p. 4.) This description exactly 
accords with that given by Claverius of a stream 
called Lo Cantaro, which issues from a very co- 
pious source only half a mile from the coast, and 
flows into the sea just opposite the modern city of 
Augusta. Some traces of buildings were in his 
time still visible around the basin of its source. 
(Claver. Sicil. p. 133; Fazell. vol. i. p. 158.) It 
is probable that the Ano.ws (“A6oAos) of Plutarch, 
on the banks of which Timoleon defeated Mamercus, 
the tyrant of Catana, in a pitched battle, is no other 
than the Alabus. (Plut. Timol. 34.) A town of 
the same name with the river is mentioned by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium (v. "AA@Sév), but is not 
noticed by any other writer. [E. H. B.} 
ALAESA or HALE’SA (“AAaioa, Diod.; Strab.; 
Ptol.; Halesa, Sil. Ital. xiv. 218; Halesini, Cic. 
Plin.), a city of Sicily, situated near the north coast 
of the island, between Cephaloedium and Calacta, 
It was of Siculian origin, and its foundation is re- 
lated by Diodorus, who informs us that in Bb. c. 403 
the inhabitants of Herbita (a Siculian city), having 
concluded peace with Dionysius of Syracuse, their 
ruler or chief magistrate Archonides determined to 
quit the city and found a new colony, which he 
settled partly with citizens of Herbita, and partly 
with mercenaries and other strangers who collected 
around him through enmity towards Dionysius. He 
gave to this new colony the name of Alaesa, to 
which the epithet Archonidea was frequently added 
for the purpose of distinction. Others attributed 
the foundation of the city, but erroneously, to the 
Carthaginians. (Diod. xiv. 16.) It quickly rose 
to prosperity by maritime commerce: and at the 
commencement of the First Panic War was one of 
the first of the Sicilian cities to make its submission 
to the Romans, to whose alliance it continued steadily 
faithful. It was doubtless to its conduct in this 
respect, and to the services that it was able to ren- 
der to the Romans during their wars in Sicily, that 
it was indebted for the peculiar privilege of retain- 
ing its own laws and independence, exempt frym all 
taxation; —an advantage enjoyed by only five cities 
of Sicily. (Diod. xiv. 16, xxiii. Exe. H. p. 501; 
Cic. Verr. ii. 49, 69, iii. 6.) In consequence of 
this advantageons position it rose rapidly in wealth 
and prosperity, and became one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of Sicily. On one occasion its citizens, 
having been involved in disputes among themselves 
concerning the choice of the senate, C. Claudius 
Pulcher was sent, at their own request in n.c. 95, 
tw regulate the matter by a law, which he did to 
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the satisfaction of all parties. But their privi- 
leges did not protect them from the exactions of 
Verres, who imposed on them an enormous contri- 
bution both in corn and money. (Id. i+. 73—75; 
Ep. ad Fam, xiii. 32.) The city appears to have 
subsequently declined, and had sunk in the time of 
Augustus to the condition of an ordinary muni- 
cipal town (Castell. Jnscr. p. 27): but was still 
one of the few places on the north coast of Sicily 
which Strabo deemed worthy of mention. (Strab. 
vi. p. 272.) Pliny also enumerates it among the 
* stipendiariae civitates” of Sicily. (1. N. iii. 8.) 
Great difference of opinion has existed with regard 
to the site of Alaesa, arising principally from the 
discrepancy in the distances assigned by Strabo, the 
Itinerary, and the Tabula. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly corrupt or erroneous, but on the whole 
there can be no doubt that its situation is correctly 
fixed by Cluverins and Torremuzza at the spot 
marked by an old church called Sta. Maria le 
Palate, near the modern town of Tusa, and above 
the river Pettineo. This site coincides perfectly 
with the expression of Diodorus (xiv. 16), that the 
town was built “on a hill about 8 stadia from the 
sea:” as well as with the distance of eighteen M. P. 
from Cephaloedium assigned by the Tabula. (The 
Itinerary gives 28 by an easy error.) The ruins 
described by Fazello as visible there in his time 
were such as to indicate the site of a large city, and 
several inscriptions have been found on the spot, 
some of them referring distinctly to Alaesa. One of 
these, which is of considerable length and import- 
ance, gives numerous local details concerning the 
divisions of land, &c., and mentions repeatedly a 
river ALAxEsUs, evidently the same with the Ha- 
Lesvs of Columella (x. 268), and which is probably 
the modern Pettineo ; as well as a fountain named 
Ipyrnna. This is perhaps the same spoken of by 
Solinus (5. § 20) and Priscian (Perieges. 500), bat 
without mentioning its name, as existing in the terri- 
tory of Halesa, the waters of which were swoln and 
agitated by the sound of music. Fazello describes 
the ruins as extending from the sea-shore, on which 
were the remains of a large building (probably 
baths), for the space of more than a mile to the 
summit of a hill, on which were the remains of the 
citadel. About 3 miles further inland was a large 
fountain (probably the Ipyrrha of the inscriptian), 
with extensive remains of the aqueduct that con- 
veyed its waters to the city. All trace of these 
ruins has now disappeared, except some portians of 
the aqueduct; but fragments of statues, as well as 
coins and inscriptions, have been frequently dis- 
covered on the spot. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic. ix. 4; 
Cluver. Sicil. pp. 288—290; Boeckh, C. J. tom. iii. 
pp. 612—621; Castelli, Hist. Alaesac, Panorm. 
1753; Id. user. Sic. p. 109; Biscari, Viaggio in 
Sicilia, p. 243.) [E. H. B.j 
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ALAGO'NIA (‘Adayoria), a town of Laconia 
near the Messenian frontier, belunging to the Elea- 
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thero-Lacones, containing temples of Dionysus and | 
Artemis. This town was distant 30 stadia from 


Gerenia, but its site is unknown. (Paus. iii. 21. | Sarmatia. 


§ 7, ii. 26. § 11.) 

ALALCO’MENAE. 1. (‘AAgAxopeval, Strab., 
Paus.; "AAaAxouéviov, Steph. B.; Eth. "AAaAxo- 
weriebs, "AAaAKomevais, AAaAKouewos: Sulindri), 
an ancient town in Boeotia, situated at the foot of 
Mt. Tilphossiam, a little to the E. of Coroneia, and 
rear the lake Copais. It was celebrated for the 
worship of Athena, who was said to have been born 
there, and who is hence called Alaleomenéis ("AAaA-~ 
xoueynts) in Homer. The temple of the goddess 
stoal, at a little distance from the town, on the 
Triton, a small stream flowing into the lake Copais. 
Keyond the modern village of Sulindri, the site 
of Alalcomenae, are some polygonal foundations, 
apparently those of a single building, which are 
probably remains of the peribolus of the temple. 
Both the town and the temple were plundered by 
Salla, who carried off the statue of the goddess. 
(Hom. JL iv. 8; Paus. ix. 3. § 4, ix. 33. § 5, seq.; 
Strab. pp. 410, 411, 413; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 135; Forchhammer, 
Hellenica, p. 185.) 

2. Or ALCOMENAE (‘AAxoueral), said to be a 
town in Ithaca (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 43; Stept. B. 
s.v.), or in the small island Asteris in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ithaca. (Strab. p. 456.) 

ALA'LLA. [A vera.] 

ALANDER, a river of Phrygia (Liv, xxxviii. 
15, 18), which is twice mentioned by Livy, in his 
account of the march of Cn. Manlius. It was pro- 
tably a branch of the Sangarius, as Hamilton (#e- 
warches in Asia Minor, vol. i, pp. 458, 467) con- 
jectures, and the stream which flows in the valley of 
Beiad; bat he gives no modern name to it. [G.L.] 

ALA'NI (‘AAavol, *AAatvo:), a people, found 
both in Asia and in Europe, whose precise geogra- 
phical positions and ethnographica] relations are diffi- 
cult to determine. They probably became first 
known to the Romans through the Mithridatic war, 
and the expedition of Pompey into the countries 
sboat the Caucasus; when they were found in the 
E. part of Caucasus, in the region which was called 
Albania by the Romans, but Alania by Greck writers, 
and where Alani are found down to a late period of 
the Greek empire. (Joseph. Ant, Jud. xviii. 4. 8. 
6; Lucan, x. 454; Procop. Pers. ii. 29, Goth. iv. 
4; Const. Porph, de Adm, Imp. 42.)  Valerins 
Flaccus (Arg. vi. 42) mentions them among the 
people of the Caucasus, near the Heniochi. Am- 
miaias Marcellinus, who tells us more about the 
Alani than any other ancient writer, makes Julian 
encourage his soldiers by the example of Pom- 
per, “ who, breaking his way through the Albani 
and the Massagetae, whom we now call Alani, 
saw the waters of the Caspian” (xxiii. 5). In the 
latter half of the first century we hear of the Alani 
in two very remote positions. Qn the one hand, 
Josephus, who describes them as Scythians dwelling 
about the river Tanais (Jon) and the Lake Maeotis 
(Sea of Azor), relates how, in the time of Vespasian, 

being permitted by the king of Hyrcania to traverse 
“the pass which Alexander had closed with iron 
gales,” they ravaged Media and Armenia, and re- 
turned home again. On the other hand, they are 
mentioned by Seneca (Thyeat. 629) as dwelling on 
the Ister ( Danae); and Martial (Epigr. vii. 30) ex- 
Pressly calls them Sarmatians; and Pliny (iv. 12. 
& 25) mentions Alani and Roxalani (i. e. ARuss- 
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Alans) among the generic names applied at different 
times to the inhabitants of the European Scythia or 
Thus there were Alani both in Asia, in 
the Caucasus, and in Europe, on the Maeotis and the 
Euxine; and also, according to Josephus, between 
these two positions, in the great plains N. of the 
Cancasus; so that they seem to have been spread 
over all the S. partaf Russia in Europe. Under 
Hadrian and the Antonines we find the European 
Alani constantly troubling the frontier of the Da- 
nube (Ael. Spart. Had. 4. 8. 6; Jul. Capit. Ant. Pi. 
6. 8. 8, Marc. 22, where they are mentioned with 
the Roxalani, Bastarnae, and Peucini); while the 
Alani of the E. again overran Media and Armenia, 
and threatened Cappadocia. (Dion Cass. lxix. 15.) 
On this occasion the historian Arrian, who was go- 
vernor of Cappadocia under Hadrian, composed a 
work on the Tactics to be observed against the 
Alani (€xrafis nat’ "AAavey), which is mentioned 
by Photius (Cod. lviii. p. 15, a., Bekker), and of 
which a considerable fragment is preserved (Arrian. 
ed. Diibner, in Didot’s Script. Graec. Bibl. pp. 250 
—253). Their force consisted in cavalry, like that 
of the European Alani (the woAviwray giAov 
"AAaray of Dionysius Periegetes, v. 308); and they 
fought without armour for themselves or their horses. 
As another mark of resemblance, though Arrian 
speaks of them as Scythians, a name which was 
vaguely nsed in his time for all the barbarians of 
NW. Asia (cont. Alanos, 30), he speaks of them 
elsewhere (Jact. 4) in close connection with the 
Sauromatae (Sarmatians), as practising the same 
mode of fighting for which the Polish dancers, de- 
scendants of the Sarmatians, have been renowned. 
Ptolemy, who wrote under the Antonines, mentions 
the European Alani, by the name of "AAaidvo: Xxd- 
6a:, as one of the seven chief peoples of Sarmatia 
Europaea, namely, the Venedae, Peucini, Bastarnae, 
Iazyges, Roxolani, Hamaxobii, and Alauni Scythae; 
of whom he places the Iazyges and Roxolani along 
the whole shore of the Maeotis, and then the last 
two further inland (iii. 5. § 19). He also mentions 
(ii. 14. § 2) Alauni in the W. of Pannonia, no doubt 
a body who, in course of invasion, had established 
themselves on the Roman side of the Danube. Pto- 
lemy speaks of a Mt. Alaunus (7d ’AAaivor dpos) 
in Sarmatia, and Eustathius (ad Dion, Perieg. 
305) says that the Alani probably derived their 
name from the Alanus, a mountain of Sarmnatia. It 
is hard to find any range of mountains answering to 
Ptolemy's M. Alaunus near the position he assigns 
to the Alauni: some geographers suppose the term 
to describe no mountains, properly so called, but the 
elevated tract of land which forms the watershed 
between the Dniester and the Dnieper. The Euro- 
pean Alani are found in the geographers who fol- 
lowed Ptolemy. Dionysius Periegetes (v. 305) 
mentions them, first vaguely, among the peoples N. 
of the Palus Macotis, with the Germans, Sarmatians, 
Getae, Bastarnae, and Dacians; and then, more spe- 
cifically, he says (308) that their land extends N. 
of the Tauri, “ where are the Melanchlaeni, and Ge- 
loni, and Hippemolgi, and Neuri, and Agathyrsi, 
where the Borysthenes mingles with the Euxine.” 
Some suppose the two passages to refer to different 
bodies of the Alani. (Bernhardy, ad loc.) They 
are likewise called Sarmatians by Marcian of Hera- 
cleia (tay "AAavar Zapudrwy fOvos; Peripl. p. 100, 
ed. Miller; Hudson, Geog. Min, vol. i. p. 56). 
The Asiatic Alani ("AAavol Zxv@a1) are placed by 
Ptolemy (vi. 14. § 9) in the extreme N. of Scythia 
G2 
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within the Imaus, near the “ Unknown Land ;” 
and here, too, we find mountains of the same name 
(ra ’AAavd Spm, §§ 3,11), E. of the Hyperborei 
M.; he is generally supposed to mean the N. part of 
the Ural chain, to which he erroneously gives a 
direction W. and E, 

Our fullest information respecting the Alani is 
derived from Ammianus Marcellinus, who flourish- 
ed during the latter half of the fourth century 
(about 350—400). He first mentions them with 
the Roxolani, the Iazyges, the Macotae, and the 
Jaxamatac, as dwelling on the shores of the 
Palus Macotis (xxii. 8. § 30); and presently, 
where the Riphaei M. subside towards the Maco- 
tis, he places the Arimphaei, and near them the 
Massagetae, Alani, and Sargetae, with many other 
peoples litle known (obscuri, quorum nec roca- 
bula nobis sunt nota, nec mores), Again (§ 
48) on the NW. of the Euxine, about the river 
Tyras (Dniester), he places “the European Alani 
and the Costobocae, and innumerable tribes of Sey- 
thians, which extend to lands beyond human know- 
Jedge ;” a small portion of whom live by agriculture; 
the rest wander through vast solitudes and get their 
food like wild beasts; their habitations and scanty 
furniture are placed on waggons made of the bark of 
trees; and they migrate at pleasure, waggons and all. 
His more detailed account of the people is given when 
he comes to relate that greater westward movement of 
the Huns which, in the reign of Valens, precipitated 
the Goths upon the Roman empire, A. p. 376. After 
deacribing the Huns (xxxi. 2), he says that they 
advanced as far as “ the Alani, the ancient Massa- 
getae,” of whom he undertakes to give a better 
account than had as yet been published. From the 
Ister to the Tanais dwell the Sauromatae; and on 
the Asiatic side of the Tanais the Alani inhabit the 
vast solitudes of Scythia; having their name from that 
of their mountains (ex montium appellatione cogno- 
minati, which some understand to mean that Alani 
comes from ada, a word signifying 4 mountain). By 
their conquests they extended their name, as well as 
their power, over the neighbouring nations; just as 
the Persian name was spread. He then describes 
these neighbouring nations; the Nenri, inland, near 
lofty mountains; the Budini and Geloni; the Aga- 
thyrsi; the Melanchlaeni and Anthropophagi; from 
whom a tract of uninhabited land extended E.- 
wards to the Sinae. At another part the Alani 
bordered on the Amazons, towards the E. (the 
Amazons being placed by him on the Tanals and 
the Caspian), whence they were scattered over many 
peoples throughout Asia, as far as the Ganges, 
Through these immense regions, but often far apart 
from one another, the rarious trites of the Alani 
lived a normdle life: and it was only in process of 
time that they came to be called by the same name. 
He then describes their manners. They neither 
have houses nur till the land; they feed on flesh and 
milk, and dwell on waggons. When they come to 
a pasture they make a camp, by placing their wag- 
yons in a circle; and they move on again when the 
forage is exhausted, Their flocks and herds go with 
them, and their chief care is for their horses, They 
are never reduced to want, for the country through 





which they wander consists of grassy fields, with | 


fruit-trees interspersed, and watered by many rivers, 


The weak, from age or sex, stay by the waggons and | 
perform the lighter offices; while the young men are | 


trained together from their first boyhoal to the 
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the art of war. They despise going on foot. In 
person they are nearly all tall and handseme; their 
hair is slightly yellow; they are terrible for the 
tempered sternness of their eves. The lightness of 
their armour aids their natural swiftness; a circum- 
stance mentioned also, as we have seen, by Arrian, 
and by Josephus (3B. J. vii. 7. §4), from whom we find 
that they used the lasso in battle: Lucian, too, de- 
scribes them as like the Scythians in their arms and 
their speech, but with shorter hair (7ozrerts, 51, 
vol. ii. p 557). In general, proceeds Ammianns, 
they resemble the Huns, but are less savage in form 
and manners. Their plundering and hunting ex- 
cursions had brought them to the Maeotis and the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and even into Armenia and 
Media; and it is to their life in those parts that the 
description of Ammianus evidently refers. Danger 
and war was their delight; death in battle bliss; the 
loss of life through decay or chance stamped disgrace 
on a man's memory. Their greatest glory was to 
kill a foe in battle, and the scalps of their slain 
enemies were hung to their horses for trappings. 
They frequented neither temple nor shrine; but, 
fixing a naked sword in the ground, with barbaric 
rites, they worshipped, in this symbol, the god of 
war and of their country for the time being. Ther 
practised diviaation by bundles of radx, which they 
released with secret incantations, and (it would seem) 
from the way the sticks fell they presaged the fu- 
ture, Slavery was unknown to them: all were of 
noble birth. Even their judges were selected fr 
their long-tried pre-eminence in war. Several of 
these particulars are confirmed by Jornandes (de 
Rebus Geticis, 24). Clandian also mentions the 
Alani as dwelling on the Maeotis, and connects them 
closely with the Massagetae (/m Rufin. i. 312): 


“* Massagetes, caesamnque bibens Macotida Alanus,” 


Being vanquished by the Huns, who attacked them 
in the plains E. of the Tanals, the great body af 
the Alani joined their conquerors in their invasion of 
the Gothic kingdom of Hermanric (a. p. 375), of 
which the chief part of the European Alani were 
already the subjects. In the war which sean broke 
out between the Goths and Romans in Macsis, s 
many of the Huns aud Alani joined the Goths, that 
they are distinctly mentioned among the invaders 
who were defeated by Theodosius, a. p, 379 —382. 
Henceforth we find, in the W., the Alani constantly 
assiated with the Goths and with the Vandals, so 
umech so that Procopias calls them a tribe of the 
Goths (Tor@udv vos; Vand. i. 3). But their 
movements are more closely connected with those of 
the Vandala, in conjunction with whorn they are 
said to have settled in Pannonia; and, retiring thence 
through fear of the Goths, the two peoples invaded 
Gaul in 406, and Spain in 409, (Procop, Le; 
Jornandes, de Reb. Get. 31; Clinton, FY. Ra. a; 
corm p. Gibbon, ec. 30, $1.) 

In 411 the Alani are found in Ganl, acting with 
the Burgundians, Alamanni, and Franks. ((lintem, 
4.@.) As the Goths advanced into Spain, 414, the 
Alani and Vandals, with the Silingi, retreated befure 
them into Lusitania and Baetica, (Clinton, « a. 
416.) In the ensuing campaigns, in which the 
Gothic king Wallia conquerel Spain (418), the 
Alans lost their king Ataces, and were so rednerd 
in pumbers that they gave up their separate nati 
ality, and transferred their allegiance to Ganderic, 
the king of the Vandals, (Clinton, 4 a. 418) 


practice of horsymanship and a sound knowledge of | After Gunderic’s death, in 428, the allied barbarians 
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partitioned Spain, the Suevi obtaining Gallaecia, the 
Alani Lusitania and the province of New Carthage, 
and the Vandals Baetica. (Clinton, 4. a.) Most 
of them accompanied Geiseric in his invasion of 
Africa in the following year (429: Arnica, VAN- 
pau), and among other indications of their con- 
tinued consequence in Africa, we find an edict of 
Huneric addressed, in 483, to the bishops of the 
Vandals and Alans (Clinton, s. a.); while in Spain 
we hear no more of ther or of the Vandals, but the 
place of both is occupied by the Suevi. Meanwhile, 
returning to Europe, at the time of Attila’s invasion 
of the Roman empire, we find in his camp the de- 
scendants of those Alans who had at first joined the 
Huns; and the personal influence of Aétius with 
Attila obtained the services of a body of Alani, who 
were settled in Gaul, about Valence and Orleans. 
(Gibbon, c. 35.) When Attila invaded Gaul, 451, 
he seems to have depended partly on the sympathy 
af these Alani (Gibbon speaks of a promise from 
their king Sangiban to betray Orleans); and the 
great victory of Chalons, where they served under 
Theodoric against the Huns, was nearly lost by their 
defection (451). Among the acts recorded of To- 
rismand, in the single year of his reign (451—452), 
is the conquest of the Alani, who may be supposed 
to have rebelled. (Clinton, s.a.) In the Iast years 
of the W. empire the Alans are mentioned with other 
barbarians as overranning Gaul and advancing even 
inte Liguria, and as resisted by the prowess of Ma- 
jorian (Clinton, s. a. 461; Gibbon, c. 36); but 
thenceforth their name disappears, swallowed up in 
the great kingdom of the Visigoths. So much for 
the Alani of the West. 

All this time, and later, they are still found in 
their ancient settlements in the E., between the Don 
and Volga, and in the Caucasus, They are men- 
tioned under Justinian; and, at the breaking out of 
the war between Justin IJ. and Chosroés, king of 
Persia, they are found among the allies of the Ar- 
menians, under their king Sarves,572—3. (Theo- 
phylact. ap. Phot. Cod. Ixv. p. 26, b. 37, ed. Bekker.) 
The Alani of the Caucasus are constantly men- 
tioned, both by Byzantine and Arabian writers, in 
the middle ages, and many geographers suppose the 
Ossetes of Daghestan to be their descendants. The 
medieval writers, both Greek and Arab, call the 
country about the E. end of Cancasus Alania. 

Amidst these materials, conjecture has naturally 
teen busy. From the Affghans to the Poles, there 
is wareely a race of warlike horsemen which has not 
been identified with the Alani; and, in fact, the 
name might be applied, consistently with the ancient 
aceounts, to almost any of the nomade peoples, con- 
founded by the ancients under the vague name of Scy- 
thians, except the Mongols. They were evidently a 
branch of that great nomade race which is found, 
in the beginning of recorded history, in the NW. of 
Asia and the SE. of Europe; and perhaps we should 
net be far wrong in placing their original seats in 


the country of the Kirghiz Tartars, round the head | 


of the Caspian, whence we may suppose them to 
have spread W.-ward round the Euxine, and espe- 
cially to have occupied the great plains N. of the 
Caucasus between the Don and Volga, whence they 
issued forth into W. Asia by the passes of the Can- 
‘asus, Their permanent settlement also in Sar- 
matia (in S. Russia) is clearly established, and a 
comparison of the description of them by Ammianns 
Marcellinus with the fourth book of Herodotus can 
leave litthe doubt that they were a kindred race to 
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the Scythians of the latter, that is, the people of 
European Sarmatia. Of their language, one soli- 
tary relic has been preserved. In the Periplus of 
the Euxine (p.5, Hadson, p. 213, Gail) we are told 
that the city of Theodosia was called in the Alan or 
Tauric dialect "Ap3d63a or ‘Ap8at8a, that is, the 
city of the Seren gods. (Klaproth, Tableaux de 
(Asie; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. pp. 845—850; 
Stritter, Afem. Pop. vol. iv. pp. 232, 395; De 
Guignes, Hist. des Huns, vol. ii. p. 279; Ukert, 
vol. iii. pt. 2. pp. 550—555; Georgii, vol. i. p. 
152, vol. ii. p. 312.) P.S.] 

ALA'NI and ALAUNI MONTES. [Atzan1.] 

ALA‘’NIA. [Atant.] 

ALATA CASTRA (arepwréy orpardéredor, 
Ptol. ii. 3. § 13), in the territory of the Vacomagi 
(Murray and Inverness-shire) was the northernmost 
station of the Romans in Britain, and near Inverness. 
This fort was probably raised by Lollias Urbicus 
after his victories in Britannia Barbara a. p. 139, 
to repress the incursions of the Caledonian clans ; 
but it was soon abandoned, and all vestige of it 
obliterated, (Capitolin, Antonin, P. 5; Pausan. viii. 
43. § 3.) (W. B. D.] 

ALATRIUM or ALETRIUM (‘AAérpior, Strab.; 
ALATRINATES, Liv.; ALETRINATES, Plin. et Inser.), 
a city of the Hernicans, situated to the E. of the 
Via Latina, about 7 miles from Ferentinum, and 
still called Alatri, In early times it appears to 
have been one of the principal cities of the Hernican 
league, and in p.c. 306, when the general council 
of the nation was assembled to deliberate concerning 
war with Rome, the Alatrians, in conjunction with 
the citizens of Ferentinum and Veruli, pronounced 
against it. For this they were rewarded, after the 
defeat of the other Hernicans, by being allowed to 
retain their own laws, which they preferred to the 
Roman citizenship, with the mutual right of connu- 
bium among the three cities. (Liv. ix. 42, 43.) 
Its name is found in Plautus (Captiri, iv, 2, 104), 
and Cicero speaks of it as in his time a municipal 
town of consideration (Or. pro Cluent. 16,17). It 
subsequently became a colony, but at what period 
we know not: Pliny mentions it only among the 
“oppida” of the first region: and its municipal 
rank is confirmed by inscriptions of imperial times 
(Lib. Colon. p. 230; Plin. iii, 5, 9; Inser. ap. 
Gruter. pp. 422. 3, 424. 7; Orelli, Jnscr. 3785; 
Zumpt, de Colon, p. 359). Being removed from 
the high road, it is not mentioned in the Itineraries, 
bat Strabo notices it among the cities of Latium, 
though he erroneously places it on the right or south 
side of the Via Latina. (v. p. 237.) 

The modern town of Alatri, which contains a 
population of above 8000 inhabitants, and is an 
episcopal see, retains the site of the ancient city, on 
a steep hill of considerable elevation, at the foot of 
which flows the little river Cosa. It has few monu- 
ments of Roman times, but the remains of its massive 
ancient fortifications are among the most striking in 
Italy. Of the walls which surrounded the city itself 


| great portions still remain, built of large polygonal 


blocks of stone, without cement, in the same style 
as those of Signia, Norba, and Ferentinom. But 
much more remarkable than these are the remains 
of the ancient citadel, which crowned the summit of 
the hill: its form is an irregular oblong, of about 
660 yards in circuit, constituting a nearly level 
terrace supported on all sides by walls of the most 
massive polygonal construction, varying in height 
according to the declivity of the ground, but which 
a3 
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attain at the SE. angle an elevation of not less 
than 50 feet. It has two gates, one of which, on the 
N. side, appears to have been merely a postern or 
sally-port, communicating by a steep and narrow 
subterrancan passage with the platform above: the 
principal entrance being on the south side, near the 
SE. angle. The gateways in both instances are 
square-headed, the architrave being formed of one 
enormous block of stone, which in the principal gate 
is more than 15 feet in length by 5) in height. 
Vestiges of rade bas-reliefs may be still observed 
above the smaller gate. All these walls, as well as 
those of the city itself, are built of the hard limestone 
of the Apennines, in the style called Polygonal or 
Pelasgic, as opposed to the ruder Cyclopean, and are 
among the best specimens extant of that mode of 
construction, both from their enormous solidity, and 
the accuracy with which the stones are fitted to- 
gether. In the centre of the platform or terrace 
stands the modern cathedral, in all probability 
ocenpying the site of an ancient temple. The 
remains at Alatri have been described and figured 


by Madame Dionigi (Viaggio im alcune Citta del 
Lazio, Roma, 1809), and views of them are given in 
Dodwell's Pelasgic Remaina, pl. 92—96, [E.H.B.] 

ALAUNA, a town of the Unelli, as Caesar (B. G. 
ii. 34) calls the people, or Veneti, as Ptolemy calls 
them. It is probably the origin of the modern town 
of Aleaume, near Valognes, in the department of | 
La Manche, where there are said to be Roman 
remains. [G. L.] 

ALAUNIL [Avant] 

ALA‘ZON (Plin. vi. 10. 8. 11), or ALAZO'NIUS 
(‘AdAaCeriws, Strab, p. 500: Alasan, Alacks), a river | 
of the Caucasus, flowing SE. into the Cambyses a | 
little above its junction with the Cyrus, and forming 
the boundary of Albania and Iberia. Its position 
seers to correspond with the Abas of Plutarch and 
Dion Cassins. [Anas.] (P. 8.] 

ALAZO'NES (‘AAd(wves), a Scythian people on 
the Borysthenes ( Dnieper), N. of the Callipidae, and 
S. of the agricultural Seythians: they grew corn for 
their own use. (Hecat. ap. Strab, p. 550; Herod. 
iv. 17, 52; Steph. B. # ¢.; Val. Flace. vi. 101; 
Ukert, vol. ili. pt. 2. p- 418.) [P. 8.] 

ALBA DOCILILA, a town on the coast of Liguria, 
known only from the Tabula Peutingeriana, which 
places it on the coast road from Genua to Vada | 
Sabbata. The distances are so corrupt as to afford 
us no assistance in determining its position: but it | 
is probable that Claver is right in identifying it 
with the modern Albiasola, a village abont 3 miles 
from Sarena, on the road to Genoa. The origin 
end meaning of the name are unknown. (Tab. Peut.; 
Cluver. /tal. p. 70.) fE. H. B.) 

ALBA FUCENSIS or FUCENTIS (“AA6a, 
Strab.; “AA@fa @odxerris, Ptol.; the ethnic Albenses, 
not Albani; see Varr. de L. ZL. viii. § 35), an im- 
portant city and fortress of Central Italy, situated 
on the Via Valeria, on a hill of considerable eleva- 
tion, about 3 miles from the northern shores of the 
Lake Farinus, and immediately at the foot of 
Monte Velino, There is considerable discrepancy | 
among ancient writers, as to the nation to which 
it belonged: but Livy expressly tells us that it was 
in the territory of the Aequians (Alam in Arquos, 
x. 1), and in another passage (axvi. 11) he speaks 
of the “Albensis ager” as clearly distinct from 
that of the Marsians, His testimony is confirmed 
by Appian (Aanid. 39) and by Strabo (v. pp. | 
238, 240), who calls it the most inland Latin city, 
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adjoining the territory of the Marsians. Ptolemy 
on the contrary reckons it as a Marsic city, as 
do Silius Italicus and Festus (Ptol. iii. 1. § 57; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 506; Festus v. Albesia, p. 4, ed. 
Miller): and this view has been followed by most 
modern writers. The fact probably is, that it was 
originally an Aequian town, but being situated on 
the frontiers of the two nations, and the Marsians 
having in later times become far more celebrated 
and powerful than their neighbours, Alba came to 
be commonly assigned to them. Pliny (47. N. iii. 
12—17) reckons the Albenses as distinct both from 
the Marsi and Aequiculi: and it appears from in- 
scriptions that they belonged to the Fabian tribe, 
while the Marsi, as well as the Sabines and Peligni, 
were included in the Sergian. No historical men- 
tion of Alba is found previous to the foundation of 
the Roman colony: buat it has been generally as- 
sumed to be a very ancient city. Niebuhr even 
supposes that the name of Alba Longa was derived 
from thence: though Appian tells us on the con- 
trary that the Romans gave this name to their 
colony from their own mother-city (1.c.). It is more 
probable that the name was, in both cases, original, 
and was derived from their lofty situation, being 
connected with the same root as Alp. The remains 
of its ancient fortifications may however be regarded 
as a testimony to its antiquity, thongh we find no 
special mention of it as a place of strength previous 
to the Roman‘conquest. But immediately after the 
subjugation of the Aequi, in n. c. 302, the Romans 
hastened to occupy it with a body of not less than 
6000 colonists (Liv. x. 1; Vell. Pat. i, 14), and it 
became from this time a fortress of the first class. 
In 8. c. 211, on oceasion of the sudden advance of 
Hannibal upon Rome, the citizens of Alba sent a 
baly of 2000 men to assist the Romans in the 
defence of the city. But notwithstanding their 
zeal and promptitude on this occasion we find them 
ouly two years after (in B.c. 209) among the 
twelve colonies which declared themselves unable to 
farnish any further contingents, nor did their pre- 
Vious services exempt them from the same punishment 
with the rest for this default. (Appian, Annis. 39; 
Liv, xxvii. 9, xxix. 15.) We afterwards find Alba 
repeatedly selected on account of its great strength 
and inland position as a place of confinement for 
state prisoners; among whom Syphax, king of Nu- 
midia, Perseus, king of Macedonia, and Bituitus, 
king of the Arverni, are particularly mentioned. 


| (Strab. v. p. 240; Liv. xxx. 17, 45; xiv. 42; 


Val. Max. ix. 6. § 3.) 

On the outbreak of the Social War, Alba with- 
stood a siege from the confederate forves, but it was 
ultimately compelled to surrender (Liv. Epit. Lexii.). 
During the Civil Wars also it is repeatedly mew- 
tioned in a manner that sufficiently attests its 
importance in a military point of view. (Cama, 
B. C.i. 15, 24; Appian, Cir. iii, 45, 47, v. 30; 
Cie. ad Att, viii. 12, A, ix. 6; /’*hilipp. iii. 3, 15, iv. 
2, xiii. 9). But under the Empire it attracted littl 
attention, and we find no histerical mention of it 
during that period; thongh its continned existence 
as a& provincial town of some note is attested by 
inscriptions and other extant retains, as well as by 
the notices of it in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, 
(Ptol. Le.; Itin, Ant. p. 309; Tab. Peut.; Lib, 
Colon, p. 253; Muratori, /merr. 1021. 5, 1038, 1; 
Orel]. no, 4166.) — Its territory, on account of its 
elevate] situation, was more fertile in frit than 
corn, and was particularly celebrated for the ex- 
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cellence of its nuts. (Sil. Ital. viii. 506; Plin. 77. N. 
xv. 24.) During the later ages of the Roman 
empire Alba seems to have declined and sunk into 
insignificance, as it did not become the see of a 
bishop, nor is its name mentioned by Paulus Diaco- 
nus among the cities of the province of Valeria. 

At the present day the name of Alba is still 
retained by a poor village of about 150 inhabitants, 
which oceupies the northern and most elevated 
summit of the hill on which stood the ancient city. 
The remains of the latter are extensive and inter- 
esting, especially those of the walls, which present 
ope of the most perfect specimens of ancient fortifi- 
cation to be found in Italy. Their circuit is about 
three miles, and they enclose three separate heights 
or summits of the hill, each of which appears to 
have had its particular defences as an arz or citadel, 
besides the external walls which surrounded the 
whole. They are of different construction, and 
probably belong to different periods: the greater 
part of them being composed of massive, but ir- 
regular, polygonal blocks, in the same manner as is 
found in so many other cities of Central Italy: while 
wher portions, especially a kind of advanced out- 
work, present much more regular polygonal masonry, 
but serving only as a facing to the wall or rampart, 
the substance of which is composed of rubble-work. 
The former class of construction is generally referred 
to the ancient or Aequian city: the latter to the 
Roman colony. (See however on this subject a 
paper in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 172.) 
Besides these remains there exist also the traces of 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, basilica, and other public 
buildings, and several temples, one of which has been 
converted into a church, and preserves its ancient 
foundations, plan, and columns. It stands on a hill 
now called after it the Colle di S. Pietro, which forms 
one of the summits already described; the two others 
are now called the Colle di Pettorino and Colle di Albe, 
the latter being the site of the modern village. (See 
the annexed plan). Numerous inscriptions belonging 
to Alba have been transported to the neighbouring 
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town of Avezzano, on the banks of the lake Fucinus: 
while many marbles and other architectural orna- 
ments were carried off by Charles of Anjou to adorn 
the convent and church founded by him in com- 
memoration of his victory at Tagliacozzo, a. Dv. 
1268. (Promis, Antichita di Alba Fucense. 8vo. 
Roma, 1836; Kramer, Der Fuciner See. p. 55—57 ; 
Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 371). [E. H. B.] 

ALBA HELVORUM or HELVIORUM (Plin. iii. 
4.s. 5. xiv. 3.8. 4.),a city of the Helvii, a tribe men- 
tioned by Caesar (B. G. vii. 7, 8) as separated from 
the Arverni by the Mons Cevenna, The modern 
Alps or Aps, which is probably on the site of this 
Alba, contains Roman remains. An Alba Augusta, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is supposed by D'Anville 
(Notice de la Gaule Ancienne) and others to be the 
same as Alba Helviorum; but some suppose Alba 
Augusta to be represented by Aups. [G. L.] 

ALBA JULIA. [Aputum. 

ALBA LONGA (“AA@a; Albani), a very an- 
cient city of Latium, situated on the eastern side of 
the lake, to which it gave the name of Lacus Al- 
banus, and on the northern declivity of the mountain, 
also known as Mons Albanus. All ancient writers 
agree in representing it as at one time the most 
powerful city in Latium, and the head of a league or 
confederacy of the Latin cities, over which it exer- 
cised a kind of supremacy or Hegemony; of many of 
these it was itself the parent, among others of Rome 
itself. But it was destroyed at such an early period, 
and its history is mixed up with so much that is 
fabulous and poetical, that it is almost impossible to 
separate from thenee the really historical elements. 

According to the legendary history universally 
adopted by Greek and Roman writers, Alba was 
founded by Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, who re- 
moved thither the seat of government from Lavi- 
nium thirty years after the building of the latter city 
(Liv. i. 3; Dion. Hal. i. 66; Strab. p. 229); and the 
earliest form of the same tradition appears to have 
assigned a period of 300 years from its foundation 
to that of Rome, or 400 years for its total duration 
till its destruction by Tullus Hostilius. (Liv. i. 29; 
Justin. xliii. 1; Virg. Aen. i. 272; Niebuhr, vol. i. 
p. 205.) The former interval was afterwards ex- 
tended to 360 years in order to square with the date 
assigned by Greek chronologers to the Trojan war, 
and the space of time thus assumed was portioned 
out among the pretended kings of Alba. There can 
be no doubt that the series of these kings is a clumsy 
forgery of a late period; but it may probably be ad- 
mitted as historical that a Silvian house or gens was 
the reigning family at Alba. (Niebuhr, J. c.) From 
this house the Romans derived the origin of their 
own founder Romulus; but Rome itself was not a 
colony of Alba in the strict sense of the term; nor 
do we find any evidence of those mutual relations 
which might be expected to subsist between a metro- 
polis or parent city and its offspring. In fact, no 
mention of Alba occurs in Roman history from the 
foundation of Rome till the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
when the war broke out which terminated in the de - 
feat and submission of Alba, and its total destruction 
a few years afterwards as a punishment for the 
treachery of its general Metius Fufetius. The details 
of this war are obviously poetical, but the destruction 
of Alba may probably be received as an historical 
event, though there is much reason to sup that 
it was the work of the combined forces of the Latins, 
and that Rome had comparatively little share in its 
acomplishment. (Liv. i. 29; Dion. Hal. iii. 31; 
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Strab. v. p. 231; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 350,351.) The 
city was never rebuilt; its temples alone had been 
spared, and these appear to have been still existing 
in the thne of Augustus. The name, however, was 
retained not only by the mountain and lake, but the 
valley immediately subjacent was called the Vallis 
Albana, and as late as bs. c. 339 we find a body of 
Roman troops described as encamping “ sub jugo 
Albae Longae” (Liv. vii. 39), by which we must 
certainly understand the ridge on which the city 
stoad, not the mountain above it. The whole sur- 
rounding territory was termed the “ ager Albannus,” 
whence the name of Albanum was given to the town 
which in later ages grew up on the opposite side of 
the lake. [ALeaxum.] Roman tradition derived 
from Alba the origin of several of the most illustrious 
patrician families —the Julii, Tullii, Servilii, Quintii, 
&c,— these were represented as migrating thither 
after the fall of their native city. (Liv. i. 30; Tae. 
Ann. xi. 24.) Another tradition appears to have 
described the expelled inhabitants as settling at Bo- 
villae, whence we find the people of that town as- 
suming in inscriptions the title of “ Albani Longani 
Bovillenses.” (Orell. no. 119, 2252.) 

But, few as are the historical events related of 
Alba, all authorities concur in representing it as 
having been at one time the centre of the league 
composed of the thirty Latin cities, and as exer- 
cising over these the same kind of supremacy to 
which Rome afterwards suceeeded. It was even 
generally admitted that all these cities were, in fact, 
colonies from Alba (Liv. i. 52; Dion. Hal. iii. 34), 
thongh many of them, as Ardea, Laurentum, La- 
vinium, Praeneste, Tuseulam, &e., were, according 
to other received traditions, more ancient than Alba 
itself. There can be no doubt that this view was 
altogether erroneous; nor can any dependence be 
placed upon the lists of the supposed Alban colonies 
preserved by Diodorus (Lib. vii. ap. Euseb, Arm, 
p- 185), and by the author of the Origo Gentis 
Romanae (c. 17), but it is possible that Virgil may 
have had some better authority for ascribing to Alba 
the foundation of the eight cities enumerated by him, 
viz, Nomentum, Gabii, Fidenae, Collatia, Pometia, 
Castrum Inui, Bola, and Cora, (Aen. vi. 773.) A 
statement of a very different character has been pre- 
served to us by Pliny, where he enumerates the 
“ popali Albenses” who were accustomed to share 
with the other Latina in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount (iii. 5, 9). His -list, after excluding the 
Albani themselves, contains just thirty names; but 
of these only six or seven are found among the cities 
that composed the Latin league in B. c, 493; six or 
seven others are known to us from other sources, as 
among the smaller towns of Latium*, while all the 
others are wholly unknown. It is evident that we 
have here a catalogue derived from a mach earlier 
state of things, when Alba was the head of a minor 
league, composed principally of places of secondury 
rauk, which were probably either colonies or de- 
pendencies of her own, a relation which was after- 
wards erroneously transferred to that subsisting be- 
tween Alba and the Latin league. (Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 202, 203, vol. ii, pp. 18S-—22; who, however, pro- 
bably goes too far in regarding these “ populi Al- 
henses " as mere demes or townships in the territory 
of Alba.) From the expressions of Pliny it would 
seem clear that this minor confederacy co-existed with 





* The discussion of this list of Pliny is given 
under the article Latint. 
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a larger one including all the Latin cities; for there 
can be no doubt that the common sacrifices on the 
Alban Mount were typical of such a bond of anian 
among the states that partook of them; and the fact 
that the sanctuary on the Mons Albanns was the 
scene of these sacred rites affords strong confirm- 
ation of the fact that Alba was really the chief city 
of the whole Latin confederacy. Perhaps a still 
stronger proof is found in the circumstance that the 
Lucus Ferentinae, immediately without the walls 
of Alba itself, was the scene of their political as- 
semblies. 

If any historical meaning or value could be at- 
tached to the Trojan legend, we should be led to con- 
nect the origin of Alba with that of Lavinium, and 
to ascribe them both to a Pelasgian source. But 
there are certainly strong reasons for the contrary 
view adopted by Niebnhr, according to which Alba 
and Lavinium were essentially distinct, and even op- 
posed to one another; the latter being the head of the 
Pelasgian branch of the Latin race, while the former 
was founded by the Sacrani or Casci, and becarue 
the centre and representative of the Oscan element 
in the population of ee ee Its name 
—which was connected, according to the Trojan ie- 
gend, with the white sow discovered by Aencaa on his 
landing (Virg. Aen. iii. 390, viii. 45; Serv, ad loe.; 
Varr. de L. L. v. 144; Propert. iv. 1. 35) — was 
| probably, in reality, derived from its lofty or Alpine 
situation. 

The site of Alba Longa, though described with 
much accuracy by ancient writers, had been in mo- 
dern times lost sight of, until it was rediscovered by 
Sir W. Gell. Both Livy and Dionysins distinctly 
| describe it as occupying a long and narrow ridge be- 
| tween the mountain and the lake; from which cir- 
cumstance it derived its distinctive epithet of Longa. 
(Liv. i. 3; Dion. Hal. i. 66; Varr. de.) Precisely 
such a ridge runs out from the foot of the central 
mountain —the Mons Albanus, now Monte Caro— 
parting from it by the convent of Palazzolo, and ex- 
tending along the eastern shore of the Inke to its 
north-eastern extremity, nearly opposite the village 
of Marind, The side of this ridge towards the lake 
is completely precipitous, and has the appearance of 
having been artificially scarped or hewn away in its 
upper part; at its northern extremity remain many 
blocks and fragments of massive masonry, which 
must have formed part of the ancient walls: at the 
opposite end, nearest to Palazzolo, is » commanding 
knoll forming the termination of the ridge in that 
direction, which probably was the site of the Arx, 
or citadel. The declivity towards the E. and NE. 
is less abrapt than towards the lake, but still very 
steep, so that the city must have been confined, as 
described by ancient authors, to the narrow summit 
of the ridge, and have extended more than a mile in 
length. No other ruins than the fragments of the 
walls now remain; but an ancient road may be dis- 
tinctly traced from the knoll, now called Mte. Cuces, 
along the margin of the lake to the northern ex- 
tremity of the city, where one of its gates must have 
been situated. In the deep valley or ravine between 
the site of Alba and Merino, is a fountain with a oo- 
pious supply of water, which was undoubtedly the Aqua 
Ferentina, where the confederate Latins used to bald 
their national assemblies; a custom which evidently 
originated while Alba was the head of the league, 
but continued Jong after its destruction. (ell, 
Topogr. of Rome, p. 90; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 
vol. i, p. 61—65; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 199.) The 
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territory of Alba, which still retained the name of 
“ager Albanus,” was fertile and well cultivated, and 
celebrated in particular for the excellence of its wine, 
which was considered inferior only to the Falernian. 
(Dien. Hal. 1.66; Plin. #. N. xxiii. 1. 8.20; Hor. 
Cars, iv. 11. 2, Sat. ii. 8.16.) It produced also 
a kind of voleauic stone, now called Peperino, which 
greatly excelled the common tufo of Rome as a build- 
ing material, and was extensively used as such under 
the name of “lapis Albanus.” The ancient quarries 
may be stil] seen in the valley between Alba and 
Marino. (Vitrav. ii. 7; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 22.5, 48; 
Suet. Ang. 72; Nibby, Roma Antica, vol. i. p. 240.) 

Previous to the time of Sir W. Gell, the site of 
Alba Longa was generally supposed to be occupied by 
the convent of Palazzolo, a situation which does not 
at all correspond with the description of the site 
foand in ancient authors, and is too confined a space 
to have ever afforded rootn for an ancient city. Nie- 
bubr is certainly in error where he speaks of the 
meadern village of Rocca di Papa as having been the 
arz of Alba Longa (vol. i. p. 200), that spot being 
far too distant to have ever had any immediate con- 
nection with the ancient city. [E. H. B.] 

ALBA POMPELA (“AA€a Moprnia, Ptol.: Al- 
benses Pompeiani), a considerable town of the 
imterior of Liguria, situated on the river Tanarus, 
near the northern foot of the Apennines, still called 
Aiba. We have no account in any ancient writer 
of its foundation, or the origin of its name, but there 
is every probability that it derived its distinctive 
appellation from Cn. Pompeius Strabo (the father 
of Pompey the Great) who conferred many privileges 
on the Cisalpine Gauls. An inscription cited by 
Spon (Miscell. p. 163), according to which it was 
a Roman colony, founded by Scipio Africanus and 
restored by Pomnpeius Magnus, is undoubtedly spn- 
rums, (See Mannert. vol. i. p. 295.) It did not 
possess colonial rank, but appears as a municipal 
town both in Pliny and on inscriptions: though the 
former aathor reckons it among the “ nobilia oppida” 
af Liguria. (Plin. iii, 5. 8.7; Ptol. iii, 1. § 45; 
Orell. Jnser. 2179) It was the birth-place of the 
emperor Pertinax, whose father had a villa in the 
neighbourhood named the Villa Martis. (Dion Cass. 
ixxii. 3; Jul. Capitol. Pert. 1, 3.) Its territory 
was particularly favourable to the growth of vines, 
(Plin. xvii. 4. s. 3.) Alba is still a considerable town 
with a population of 7000 souls; it is an episcopal 
see and the capital of a district, [E. H. B.] 

ALBA’NA. (ALBANIA. ] 

ALBA'NLA (9 'AA@avla: Eth, and Adj. 'AA- 
€arés, ‘AASaios, Albanus, Albanius), a country of 
Asia, lying about the E. part of the chain of Cau- 
casas, The first distinct information concerning it 
vas obtained by the Romans and Greeks through 
Panpey’s expedition into the Caucasian countries in 
pareut of Mithridates (np. c. 65); and the know- 
ledge obtained from then to the time of Augustus is 
embodied in Strabo's full description of the country 
aml people (pp. 501, foll.). According to him, 
Albania was bounded on the E. by the Caspian, here 
called the Albanian Sea (Mare Albanum, Plin.); 
and an the N. by the Cancasus, here called Ceraunius 
Mons, which divided it from Sarmatia Asiatica. On 
the W, it joined Iberia: Strabo gives no exact boun- 
dary, but he mentions as a part of Albania the 
district of Cambysene, that is, the valley of the 
Cambyses, where he says the Armenians touch both 
the Therians and the Albanians. On the S. it was 
divided from the Great Armeuia by the river Cyrus 
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(Kour). Later writers give the N. and W. boun- 
daries differently. It was found that the Albanians 
dwelt on both sides of the Caucasus, and accordingly 
Pliny carries the country further N. as far as the 
river Casius (vi. 13. 8s, 15); and he also makes the 
river ALAzox (Alasan) the W. boundary towards 
Iberia (vi, 10. 8.11). Ptolemy (v. 12) names the 
river Soana (Sodva) as the N. boundary; and for 
the W. he assigns a line which he does not exactly 
describe, but which, from what follows, seems to lie 
either between the Alazon and the Cambyses, or 
even W. of the Cambyses. The Soana of Ptolemy 
is probably the Sudak or S. branch of the great river 
Terek (mth, in 43° 45’ N. lat.), S. of which Ptolemy 
mentions the Gerrhus (AlXsay ?); then the Caesinus, 
no doubt the Casius of Pliny (Keisou); S. of which 
again both Pliny and Ptolemy place the Albanus 
(prob. Samowr), near the city of Albana (Derbent). 
To these rivers, which fall into the Caspian N. of 
the Caucasus, Pliny adds the Cyrus and its tribu- 
tary, the Cambyses. Three other tributaries of the 
Cyrus, rising in the Caucasus, are named by Strabo 
as navigable rivers, the Sandobanes, Rhoetaces, and 
Canes. The country corresponds to the parts of 
Georgia called Schirvan or Guirvan, with the ad- 
dition (in its wider extent) of Leghistan and Daghes- 
tan, Strabo's description of the country must, of 
course, be understood as applying to the part of it 
known in his time, namely, the plain between the 
Caucasus and the Cyrus. Part of it, namely, in 
Cambysene (on the W.), was mountainons; the rest 
was an extensive plain. The mud bronght down 
by the Cyrus made the land along the shore of the 
Caspian marshy, but in general it was extremely 
fertile, producing corn, the vine, and vegetables of 
various kinds almost spontancously; in some parts 
three harvests were gathered in the year from one 
sowing, the first of them yielding fifty-fold. The 
wild and domesticated animals were the finest of 
their kind; the dogs were able to cope with lions: 
but there were also scorpions and venomous spiders 
(the tarantula). Many of these particulars are con- 
firmed by modern travellers, 

The inhabitants were a fine race of men, tall and 
handsome, and more civilised than their neighbours 
the Iberians. They had evidently been originally a 
nomade people, and they continued so in a great 
degree. Paying only slight attention to agriculture, 
they lived chiefly by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds, They were a war- 
like race, their force being chiefly in their cavalry, 
but not exclusively. When Pompey marched into 
their country, they met him with an army of 60,000 
infantry, and 22,000 cavalry. (Plut. Pomp. 35.) 
They were armed with javelins and bows and arrows, 
and leathern helmets and shields, and many of their 
cavalry were clothed in complete armour. (Put. 
l.c.; Strab. p. 530.) They made frequent preda- 
tory attacks on their more civilised agricultural 
neighbours of Armenia. Of peaceful industry they 
were almost ignorant; their trattic was by barter, 
money being scarcely known to them, nor any regular 
system of weights and measures, Their power of 
arithmetical computation is said to have only reached 
to the number 100. (Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 
729.) ‘They buried the moveable property of the 
dead with them, and sons received no inheritance 
from their fathers; so that they never accunvulated 
wealth. We find among them the same diversity of 
race and language that still exists in the regions of 
the Caucasus; they spoke 26 different dialects, and 
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were divided into 12 hordes, each governed by its own | Ager.” 


chief, but all, in Strabo’s time, subject to one king, 


ALBANUM. 
(Cie, de Leg. Agr. ii. 25.) During the 


latter period of the repablic, it became a favourite 


Among their tribes were the Legae (Ajyat), whose | resort of the wealthy Roman nobles, who constracted 
name is still preserved in Leghistan, and Gelae (I%- | villas here on a magnificent scale. We read of such 
Aa:) in the mountains on the N. and NW. (Strab, | as belonging to Pompey, to Clodins—-who wns 


p- 503), and the Gerrhi (Téppoc) on the river 
Gerrhus {Ptol.). 

The Albanians worshipped a deity whom Strabo 
identifies with Zeus, and the Suan, but above all the 
Moon, whose temple was near the frontier of Iberia. 
Her priest ranked next to the king: and had under 
his command a rich and extensive sacred domain, 


whom prophesied in fits of frenzy. The subject of 
such a paroxysm was seized as he wandered alone 
through the forests, and kept a year in the hands of 
the priests, and then offered as a sacrifice to Selene; 
and auguries were drawn from the manner of his 
death: the rite is fully described by Strabo. 

The origin of the Albanians is a tnnch disputed 
point. It was by Pompey’s expedition into the Cau- 
casian regions in pursuit of Mithridates (n. c. 65) 
that they first became known to the Romans and 
Grecks, who were prepared to find in that whole 
region traces of the Argonantic voyage, Accord- 
ingly the people were said to have descended from 
Jason and his comrades (Strab. pp. 45, 503, 526; 
Plin, vi. 13, 8. 15; Solin. 15); and Tacitus relates 
(Ana.vi. 34) that the [beri and Albani claimed de- 
seent from the Thessalians who accompanied Jason, of 
whom and of the oracle of Phrixus they preserved 
many legends, and that they abstained from offering 
rams in sacrifice, Another legend derived them from 
the companions of Hercules, who followed him out of 
Italy when he drove away the oxen of Geryon; and 
hence the Albanians greeted the soldiers of Pompey 
as their brethren. (Justin. xlii. 3.) Several of the 
later writers regard them as a Scythian people, akin 
to the Massagetae, and identical with the Alani; 
and it is still disputed whether they were, or not, 
original inhabitants of the Caucasus. [ALANt.} 

Of the history of Albania there is almost nothing 
to be said. The people nominally submitted to 
Pompey, but remained really independent. 


Ptolemy mentions several cities of Albania, buat | 


none of any consequence except Albana (Derbend), 
which commanded the great pass on the shore of 
the Caspian called the Albaniae or Caspine Pylae 
(Pass of Derbend). It is formed by a NE. spur 
of Caucasus, to which some geographers give the 
name of Cerannius M., which Strabo applied to the 
E. part of Cancasus itself. It is sometimes con- 
founded with the inland pass, called CAUCASIAE 
Pytar. The Gangara or Gaetara of Ptolemy is 
supposed to be Batou, famons for its naphtha springs. 
Pliny mentions Cabalaca, in the interior, as the 
capital 
Cambysene, which some of the ancient geographers 
mention as belonging to Albania, see the separate 
articles. (Ukert, vol. iii, pt. 2, pp. 561, &c.; 
Georgii, vol. i. pp. 151, &e.) [P. 8.] 


Porrar. | 

ALBA’NUM (‘AA6arde), a town of Latium, 
situated on the western border of the Lacus Albanus, 
and on the Via Appia, at the distance of 14 miles 
from Rome. It is still called Albano. There is 
no trace of the existence of a town upon this spot 











and is repeatedly alluded to by Cicero. 
and a bedy of temple-slaves (iepé3ovA01), many of | 


killed by Milo close to his own villa—to Brutus and 
to Curio, (Cie, Or. im Pison, 31, pro Mil. 10, 
19, 20, Ep. ad Att, vii. 5, ix. 15, de Orat, ii. 55; 
Plat. Pomp. 53.) Of these the villa of Pompey, 
called according to the Latin idiom * Albauum 
Pompeii,” appears to have been the most conspicuoms, 
It fell after 
the death of Pompey into the hands of Dolabella 
(Cic, Philipp. xiii. 5), but appears to have ultimately 
passed into those of Augustus, and became a 
favourite place of resort both with him and his 
successors. (Suet. Ner. 25; Dion Cass. lili. 32. 
Iviii. 24.) It was, however, to Domitian that it 
owed its chief aggrandisement; that emperor made 
it not merely a place of retirement, but his habitasl 
residence, where he transacted public business, 
exhibited gladiatorial shows, and even sammaned 
assemblies of the senate, (Suet. Jdomit. 4, 19; 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 9, Ixvii. 1; Jov. Sat, iv.: Orel 
Jnser. No. 3318.) Existing remains sufficient!y 
attest the extent and magnificence of the gardens 
and edifices of all descriptions with which bx» 
adorned it; and it is probably from his time that 
we may date the permanent establishment there of 
a detachment of Praetorian guards, who had a 
regular fortified camp, as at Rome. The proximity 
of this camp to the city naturally gave it much 
importance, and we find it repeatedly mentioned by 
suececeding writers down to the time of Constantine. 
(Ael. Spart. Caracall. 2; Jul. Capit. Maxima. 25; 
Herodian. viii. 5.) It is doubtless on account @ 
this fortified camp that we find the title of “ Ars 
Albana” applied to the imperial residence of 
Domitian. (Tuc. Agric. 45; Juv. Sat. iv. 145.) 
We have no distinct evidence as to the pericl 
when the torn of Albanum first arose, bat there 
can be little donbt that it must have becun to crow 
tp as soon as the place became an imperial residence 
and permanent military station. We first find it 
mentioned in ecclesiastical records during the reign 
of Constantine, and in the fifth century it became 
the see of a bishop, which it has continued ever 
since. (Nibby, vol. i. p. 79.)  Procopius, in the 
sixth century, mentions it as a city (wéAucue), amd 
one of the places occupied by Belisarius far the 
defence of Rome. (2B. G. ii 4.) It is now but 
a small town, though retaining the rank of a city, 
with about 5000 inhabitants, bat is a favourite 
place of resort in summer with the modern Roross 
nobles, as it was with their predecessors, ot account 


_of the salabrity and freshness of the air, arieme 


Respecting the districts of Caspiene and | 


from its elevated situation, and the abundance af 


‘ shade furnished by the neighbouring woods. 


There still remain extensive ruins of Reman 
times; the greater part of which unquestionslly 


belong to the villa of Domitian, and its appar- 
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in early times, but its site formed part af the ter- | 


ritery of Alba Longa, which continued long after 
the fall of that city to retain the name of “ Albanus 


tenances, inclading magnificent Thermae, an Am- 
phitheatre, and various other remains, Some 
fragments of reticulated masonry are stipposed, by 
Nibby, to have belonged to the villa of Pompey, and 
the extensive terraces now included in the gardens 
of the Villa Barberini, between Albano and (weted 
Gandolfo, though in their present state belonging 
undoubtedly to the imperial villa, may probably be 
based upon the “ insanae substructiones ” of Cledias 
alluded to by Cicero. (/’ro Afil. 20.)  Beswies 


ALBANTUS. 


these ruins, great part of the walls and one of the 
gates of the Praetorian camp may be observed in 
the town of Albano; it was as usnal of quadrilateral 
form, and the walls which surround it are built of 
massive blocks of peperino, some of them not less 
than 12 feet in length, and presenting much re- 
semblance to the more ancient fortifications of 
numerons Italian cities, from which they differ, 
however, in their comparatively small thickness. 

Among the most interesting remains of an- 
tiqnity still visible at Albano may be noticed 
three remarkable sepulchral monuments. One of 
these, aboat half a mile from Albano on the road 
to Rome, exceeding 30 feet in elevation, is com- 
monly, but erroneously, deemed the sepulchre of 
Clodius; another, on the same road close to the 
gate of Afbane, has a far better claim to be 
reganied as that of Pompey, who was really buried, 
as we learn from Plutarch, in the immediate neigh- 
warhood of his Alban villa. (Plut. Pomp, 80.) 
The third, situated near the opposite gate of the 
town on the road to Aricia, and vulgarly known as 
the Sepulchre of the Horatii and Curiatii, has been 
apposed by some modern antiquarians to be the 
tanh of Arans, son of Porsena, who was killed in 
twitle near Aricia. It is, however, probable that 
it is of much later date, and was constructed in 
mujtation of the Etruscan style towards the close 
of the Roman republic. (Nibby, Lc. p. 93; Canina 
in Ama. dell’ Inst. Arch. vol, ix. p. 57.) For full 
details concerning the Roman remains at Albano, 
wee Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, p. 88—97; Riccy, 
Storia di Alba Longa, 4to. Rome, 1787; Piranesi, 
Antichita di Albano, Roma, 1762. (E. H. B.] 

ALBA’NUS. [ALBaANIA.] 

ALBA‘'NUS LAGUS, now called the Lago di 
Albano, is a remarkable lake of Latium, situated 
immediately beneath the mountain of the same 
name (now Monte Caro), about 14 miles S, E. of 
Rome. It is of an oval form, about six miles in 
circumference, and has no natural outlet, being 
surrounded on all sides by steep or precipitous 
tanks of vuleanic tufo, which rise in many parts to 
abeight of three or four hundred fect above the 
level of the lake. It undoubtedly formed, at a very 
early period, the cruter of a volcano, but this must 
have ceased to exist long before the historical era. 
Though situated apparently at the foot of the Mons 
Albanus, it is at a considerable elevation above the 
pin of Latiam, the level of its waters being 918 
feet above the sea: their depth is said to be very 
great. The most interesting circumstance con- 
ated with this lake is the construction of the 
telebrated emissary or tunnel to carry off its super- 
fuous waters, the formation of which is narrated 
‘eth by Livy and Dionysius, while the work itself 
tinains at the present day, to confirm the accuracy 
« their accounts. According to the statement thus 
traomitted to us, this tunnel was a work of the 
Romans, undertaken in the year 397 B.c., and was 
ooasioned by an extraordinary swelling of the lake, 
the waters of which rose far above their accustomed 
height, so as even to overflow their lofty banks. 
The legend, which connected this prodigy and the 
vork itself with the siege of Veii, may be safely 
dismissed as unhistorical, but there seems no reason 
fr rejecting the date thus assigned to it. (Liv. v. 
1$—19; Dion. Hal. xii. 11—16, Fr. Mai; Cic. 
de Divina. i. 44.) This remarkable work, which, 
at the present day, after the lapse of more than 
2000 years, continues to serve the purpose for which | 
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it was originally designed, is carried under the ridge 
that forms the western boundary of the lake near 
Castel Gandolfo, and which rises in this part to a 
height of 430 feet above the level of the water; 
its actual length is about 6000 feet; it is 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and 6} feet high at its entrance, but 
the height rapidly diminishes so as in some places 
not to exceed 2 feet, and it is, in consequence, 
impossible to penetrate further than about 130 
yards from the opening. The entrance from the 
lake is through a flat archway, constructed of large 
blocks of peperino, with a kind of court or quadri- 
lateral space enclosed by massive masonry, and a 
second archway over the actual opening of the 
tunnel. But, notwithstanding the simple and solid 
style of their construction, it may be doubted whe- 
ther these works are coeval with the emissary itself. 
The opposite extremity of it is at a spot called 
le Mole, near Castel Savelli, about a mile from 
Albano, where the waters that issue from it form a 
considerable stream, now known as the Rivo Albano, 
which, after a course of about 15 miles, joins the 
Tiber near a spot called La Valea. Numerous 
openings or shafts from above (“ spiramina”) were 
necessarily sunk during the process of construction, 
some of which remain open to this day. The whole 
work is cut with the chisel, and is computed to 
have required a period of not less than ten years for 
its completion: it is not however, as asserted by 
Niebuhr, eut through “lava hard as iron,” but 
through the soft volcanic tufo of which all these 
hills are composed. (Gell, Topogr. of Rome, p. 22 
~—29; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 983— 
105; Westphal, Romische Kampagne, p.25; Abeken, 
Mittel-Italien, p. 178; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 475, 
507.) Cicero justly remarks (de Divin. ii. 32) 
that such a work must have been intended not only 
to carry off the superfluous waters of the lake, but 
to irrigate the subjacent plain: a purpose which is 
still in great measure served by the Rivo Albano. 
The banks of the lake seem to have been in ancient 
times, as they are now, in great part covered with 
wood, whence it is called by Livy (v. 15) “ lacus 
in nemore Albano.” At a later period, when its 
western bank became covered with the villas of 
wealthy Romans, numerous edifices were erected on 
its immediate shores, among which the remains of 
two grottoes or “ Nymphaea” are conspicuons. 
One of these, immediately adjoining the entrance of 
the emissary, was probably connected with the villa 
of Domitian. Other vestiges of ancient buildings 
are visible below the surface of the water, and this 
circumstance has probably given rise to the tradition 
common beth in ancient and modern times of the 
submersion of a previously existing city. (Dion. 
Hal. i. 71; Niebuhr, vol, i. p. 200, with note by 
the translators.) E. H. B.)} 
ALBA'NUS MONS (1d "AA€avdy dpos, Strab.; 
Monte Cavo) was the name given to the highest 
and central summit of a remarkable group of 
mountains in Latium, which forms one of the most 
important physical features of that country. The 
name of Alban Hills, or Monti Alani, is commonly 
applied in modern usage to the whole of this group, 
which rises frum the surrounding plain in an isolated 
mass, nearly 40 miles in circumference, and is 
wholly detached from the mountains that rise above 
Praeneste on the east, as well as from the Volscian 
monntains or Monti Lepini on the south. But 
this more extended use of the name appears to have 
been unknown to the ancients, who speak only of 
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the Mons Albanns in the stuculer as designating | 
The whole mass is clearly of 
Voleatie origin, cid: may be eenceived as diaving 7 « 
onee torned a vast erates, of whieh the lefty ridge | 


the Jighest peak, 


now called Monte Artean comstitited the southern 
side, while the heights of Mt. Alvidus, and) those 
oeenpied by Reeea Priore and Tasculin continued 
the eirele on the Eoamd NEL Tewards the sen the 
original mountain will ef this crater dias given way, 
and fois heen replaced Ta the Lthes off Dfevwes sted 
Nei, thenselyes probably st one thie seperate 
vents of Voleanie eruption,  Withta this onter eirele 
Fises aan duner heidt. of a senmendiutt eonieal forte, 
the proper Moms Alfons, whieh presents a repeti 
tien of the ssi formation. living its own saaller 
erater strrentded ou three sides by steep: minttain 
rilees, While the fearth (that turned tewareds Retue) 
bas uo sich barrier, awd presents to view 4 ureen 
Ineuntain plain, eonunenly Known ats the Crap fe 
eliseierfe, from the belie! wholly taista peptic by | 
any ancient antheritv—that it was at one tne 
secupied by the Carthostiian general ‘The biztest 
ef the strrennding stumnits, whieh ries te mere 
than S000 feet abeve the Level of the seusis the 
eubninating point of the whole group, and was 
cecnpied in anetent times by the temple af Jupiter 
Latiaris, (Cie. pre Ut S0s Laean. i 1th It 


=.) 
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rins Maso, who was consul in n.c. 231; 7 mere 
ilustrieus example was that of Marcelle, ater the 
captare of Syractee, nee. QPL. Only five instanes 
iol are recorded of teimmaphs thus celebrate! 
Cone be ii. G. § 5: Liv. xxvii. 20, xxaui. 23, 
xlii. 21; Fast. Capit.) 
The remirins of the temple on the sutomit of the 
mountain were still extant till near the ene of the 
last century, but were desteoved in L783, whea the 


| . * 
Clavel and eoavent whielr aw neeupy the site were 


relevilt. Some or the trassive blocks of pepesins 
which fortnod the substruetien Tiay be still seen 


“Ctheach remove from their orisinal site) in tle 


cenrues, while the ereptdines ~ 


ix fron henee that Virgil represents June as cone 


tenipliting the contest between the Trojans and 
Latins (tea. xii, P34). amd the inaguitieest pro- 
speet whieh it commands over dhe whoa of the 
surramiding country renders it peetliarly fit for 


stich a ostattion. as well as the matural site fer thre 


central sanetusyy af the Latin nation, For the sane 
resent We Aid it eeenpiod as a military pest on the 
alerit of the stdden advance of Hiaauibal upon 
Rome. (Liv, xxvi. 9.) 

TVhere can be no donbt that the temple of Pupiter 
Latiaris® had become the religious ceutre jek place 
of meeting of the Latits leng before the detition off 
Rote: and its connection with Alba renders it 
ahuost certain that it owed its seleetion for this 
purpose te the peedorninance of that city. “Tar. 
quinine Sapertns, Whe ds represented by the Reman 
atugalists as first instituting this ebservines (Lien 
Hal. 49), probably did’ ne amore than as-ert 
for Retrae thot) peeddiic autherity which had pre. 
viousty been enieved by Alba. “Die annual sacrifices 
on the Alban Mount at the Periae Latinae continued 
to be celebrated Jong after the dissolution of the 
Latin league, and the eessation af their tational 
aesetublies: even in the days af Cicere and Angus. 
tus the decayed Mindeipia of Lation still sent 
deputies te receive their share af the vietitn inane. 
lated on their common behalf, and presented with 
prinitive simplicity their eevings of latibs, initk, 
ated cheese. (hiv, vw. 17) XML OS, XAATL Dy Cie, 
pro Plane Ide Diving ic Fy Vion. Hal. iv. 49; 
suet. Chand, 4.) , 

Another ensternm which was douwhthes derived 
from a tere aueient: period, bat retatied by the 
Romens, was that of eelelrating trinaphs on the 
Alban Mount, a practios which was, however, re- 
sorted to by Retnan generals only when they failed 
in obtaining the hemwrs of a recular trinmpdr at 
Rome, ‘The first person who ditreaduced this mete 
of evading the authority of the senate, was C, Papd- 

*Cmicerning the forms, 
Orel. Chermiast, vol. i p. 
Calig. 22 











Latisris ard Lathalis, see 
B50; Ernest. ad Sect. 
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walls of the eonvent aad buibbines annexed tod. 
The tnaguitivenee ef the tigrbles and) other anil. 
tectural decoritions netieed by earler anthypranas, 
as discovered here, shew that the termpdle mest bar 
been rebuilt’ or restered at) a camiparatively tte 
beri. { Piriniesi, Avtechitn dé Albena: Nibls, 
Pintorn’ Ab Reso vo ie pp. 112, 1130 
thatch othe temple itself has disappeared. th 
Rett reid which ded up te dt is stil preserve, 
andy frome the absence of all tratte, remains ir a 
state of siavilor perteetian The pelygenal bled 
of diard: basaltie Liva, ef whielt the pavement b 
cortpoomk aye fated together with the pieest. ge 
oT etirhestetes a 
SU preserved ann eich sbley and altererher it pe 
selits by fr the qnest perteet specinen of am atest 
Roman read inits ortginal state. It ds only Sint 
in beewlth. ad is earried with aneh skill ap the 
steep acelivity of the menuntain,  “Phis read mar be 
traced down te the chesaut woods hela Aoeee 4 
Porpurs it Appears te hive passed hy Pathirts, 
Where we fied a retuarkalde qaetemeent cut in th 
face of the reek. which has been eetijes tuned te 'e 
that of Cn, Cornelins Seipie, whe died in mo. 176. 


(Niblx, bee. pp. 75, P14, 115 Gell, Pop. of Ror, 
| p. $2.) 
Nipnerous pried, vies aye rerurded bs Renan 


Writers as occurriee on the Alban Mounts am oz 
thesy the dling of showers off stanes bs frevyrently 
vereritiotwed. a etvotutestamea whicti dias been se preeed 
hy soune Weiters te drdicute that the veleanie e 
of these tretuitains continned dn liisterkecel thie: 
Int Ghis steceestiet is stitHedcn tiv disp roved bs te 
torical, as well as weobetical, enmsiders ne (Tau- 
leony one Volorirees, |. Li, seg, whl: I.) 
N'LBICT a barbaric peuple, as om calls then 
CBC B34). whe inhabited the mmiutalns — 1@ 
Mas-ilin (Morne 7h ) They were enyplored + 
hecarcl thete vessels 1 Ww the Mirssilie: ‘ses te ee 
Cuesars fleet, which was under the eotmiant of 
D. Bratas, aed they fiaeht: bravely in the sea-flit 
MiP Massilia, moe. 40 (Cae. AOL i ‘The 
vetltie af this people in Strabo js "AASsers and “AA. 
Stowe (p. Nb): for it dees net seem pre huble that 
he tieans fave peaples, and if he does mem tae 
triles. they are beth menntuin trikes, amd in the 
sarie mretiotein traet, TP Amville mfers that a ple~ 
called tfiese, whieh is abent two legenes fees 
Ties, in the department off Basses Alpes, retains the 
trees ef the nate ef this pope, {G&. 1.) 
ALBIL ALIANT MONTES (1a "AA6ia fon, 
Strah, vil. p. Sid: 7b AASarbv Spas, Ptol fi 14. 81), 
Wo dens tern spur af Monut Carvatieas, and the ter- 
mination ef the Cariie or Delian Alps on the eontiees 
of Ts rienmn. “The Albin Mantes dip down ta the 
banks ef the Sauve. and conumeet Monnt Cars aneas 
with Maunt Cetius, inelusing Aemona, and fore ing 
the southern boundury of Pannenia, [W. B.D. 
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ALBINGAUNUM. [Avorum Lxcacxum.] 
ALBYNIA, a considerable river of Etruria, still 
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dora, about 10 m. further S, Nearly opposite to 
Albenga is a little island, called GaLLinania In- 


called the Afiegua, rising in the mountains at the | sua, from its abounding in fowls in a half-wild 


tock uf Saturnia, and flowing into the sea between 
ike Portas Telamonis and the retnarkable promontory 
called Mons Argentarius. The name is found only 
in tie Tabula; but the Auminia or ALMINA of the 
Maritime Itinerary (p. 500) is evidently the same 
nver. [E. H. B.] 

ALBINTEMELIUM. [Avsica Inteme iv. } 

ALBION. [Brrraxnta.] 

ALBIS ("AA&is or “AAGios: die Elbe), one of the 
creat rivers of Germany. It flows from SE. to 
SW., and empties itself in the Northern or Ger- 
ian Ocean, having its sources near the Schneekoppe 
a the Bobernian aide of the Riesengebirge. Tacitus 
(Germ, 41) places its sources in the country of the 
iermomiuri, which is too far east, perhaps because 
be cunfuunded the Elbe with the Eger; Ptolemy (ii. 
1)) pate them too far from the Asciburgian moun- 
ts. Dion Cassius (lv. 1) more correctly repre- 
“ate it as rising in the Vanda] mountains. Strabo 
{). 290) deseribes its courseas parallel,and as of equal 
myth with that of the Rhine, beth of which notions 
se erroneous. The Albis was the most easterly and 
totherly river reached by the Romans in Germany. 
They iret reached its banks in n.c.9, under Claudius 
itrteus, but ded not cross it, (Liv. Epit. 140; Dion 
‘aes. Le.) Domitins Abenobarbus, sp. c. 3, was the 
tet whe crossed the river (Tacit. Ann. iv. 44), and 
twa veurs later he came to the banks of the lower 
A‘ns, meeting the fleet which had sailed up the river 
can the sea. (Tacit. 2e¢.; Vell. Pat. ii. 106; Dion 
(es. ly. 28.) After that time the Romans, not think- 
“g it safe to keep their legions at so great a distance, 
#amud such warlike nations, never again proceeded 
» Gr w» the Albis, so that Tacitus, in speaking of it, 
‘2°: famen inclutum et notum olim; nunc tantum 
Tartar, [L.S.] 

ALBIEM INGAUNUM or ALBINGAUNUM 
| AMrypaeror, Strab., Ptol.: Albenga), a city on 
‘* onawt of Liguria, about 50 miles SW. of Genua, 
a, the capital of the tribe of the Ingauni. There 
aa te po doabt that the full form of the name, 
‘Mt Ingaanum (jiven by Pliny, iii. 5. s. 7, and 
‘ore, de RR. iii. 9. § 17), is the correct, or at 
wart the original one: but it seems to have been 
vattr abbreviated into Albingannum, which is found 
® Mmbo, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, and is re- 
tuuel, with littl alteration, in the modern name 
{ dihenga. Strabo places it at 370 stadia from 
Vade Sabhata ( Vado), which is much beyond the 
twat: the Itm Ant. gives the same distance at 20 
1 P., whieh is rather less than the real amount. 
“rah p 202; Ptol. iii. 1. § 3; Itin. Ant. p. 
“5: [um Marit. p. 502; Tab. Peut.) It ap- 
mam & have heen a municipal town of some im- 
pease uader the Roman empire, and was occupied 
* the traps of Otho daring the civil war between 
“emi aad the Vitellians, (Tac. Hist. ii. 15.) At 
‘ ster period it is mentioned as the birthplace of 
S eopere Proculus. (Vopise. Procul. 12.) The 
=4rra city of Albenga contains only about 4000 
CAatitarts, but is an episcopal see, and the capital 
48 district, Some inscriptions and other Roman 
Psaaas have been found here: and a bridge, called 
( Poste Lengo, is considered to be of Roman con- 
“etm The city is situated at the mouth of the 
met Ceuta, which has been erroneously supposed 
whe the Mencia of Pliny: that river, which still 
“Ut: its ancient name, flows into the sea at An- 


state: it still retains the name of Gallinara, (Varr. 
l.e.; Columell. viii. 2. § 2. [E. H. B.} 

A’LBIUM INTEME’LIUM or ALBINTEME’ 
LIUM (“AA€tov "IvreuéAsov, Strab.; "AAGwreus- 
Awww, Ptol.: Vintimiglia), a city on the coast of 
Liguria, situated at the foot of the Maritime Alps, 
at the mouth of the river Rutuba. It was the 
capital of the tribe of the Intemelii, and was distant 
16 Roman miles from the Portus Monoeci (Monaco, 
Itin. Marit. p.502). Strabo mentions it as a city 
of considerable size (p. 202), and we learn from 
Tacitus that it was of municipal rank. It was 
plundered by the troops of the emperor Otho, while 
resisting those of Vitellius, on which occasion the 
mother of Agricola lost her life. (Tuc. Hist. ii. 13, 
Agr. 7.) According to Strabo (i c.), the name of 
Albium applied to this city, as well as the capital 
of the Ingauni, was derived from their Alpine situ- 
ation, and is connected with the Celtic word Alb or 
Alp. There is no doubt that in this case also the 
full form is the older, but the contracted name 
Albintemelium is already found in Tacitus, as well 
as in the Itineraries; in one of which, however, it is 
corrupted into Vintimilinm, from whence comes the 
modern name of Vintimiglia, It is still a consider- 
able town, with about 5000 inhabitants, and an 
episcopal see; but contains no antiquities, except a 
few Roman inscriptions. 

It is situated at the mouth of the river Roja, the 
Rutusa of Pliny and Lucan, a torrent of a for- 
midable character, appropriately termed by the latter 
author “cayus,” from the deep bed between precipi- 
tous banks which it has hollowed ont for itself near 
its mouth. (Plin. /.c.; Lucan. ii. 422.) [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA (‘AAGéxeAa: Villa Fasila), a city 
of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconensis (Itin, Ant. ; 
Ptol.), probably the Arbocala (‘Ap€ouxdAn) which 
is mentioned by Polybius (iii. 14), Livy (xxi. 5), 
and Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v.), as the chief 
city of the Vaccaci, the taking of which, after an 
obstinate resistance, was one of Hannibal's first ex- 
ploits in Spain, B. c. 218. [P.8.] 

A'LBULA. 1. The ancient name of the Tiber. 
[ Trsents. | 

2. A small river of Picenum, mentioned only by 
Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who appears to place it N. of 
the Truentus, but there is great difficulty in as- 
signing its position with any certainty, and the text 
of Pliny is very corrupt: the old editions give AL- 
BULATES for the name of the river. [Picenum.] 

3. A small river or stream of sulphureous water 
near Tibur, flowing into the Anio. It rises in a 
pool or small lake about a mile on the left of the 
modern read from Rome to Tivoli, but which was 
situated on the actual line of the ancient Via Tibur- 
tina, at a distance of 16 M. P. from Rome. (Tab. 
Peut.; Vitruv. viii. 3.§2.) The name of Albula 
is applied to this stream by Vitruvius, Martial (i. 13. 
2), and Statius (Silr. i, 3.75), but more commonly 
we find the source itself designated by the name 
of Albulae Aquae (1a “AA6ovAa Sdara, Strab. p. 
208), The waters both of the lake and stream are 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and were in great 
request among the Romans for their medicinal pro- 
perties, so that they were frequently carried to Rome 
for the use of baths: while extensive Thermae were 
erected near the lake itself, the ruins of which 
are still visible. Their construction is commonly 
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ascribed, but without authority, to Agrippa. The | 
waters were pot hot, like most sulphureous sources, 
but cold, or at least cool, their actual temperature 
being about 80° of Fahrenheit; but so strong is the 
sulphureous vapour that exhales from their surface 
as to give them the appearance alluded to by Martial, 
of “ smoking.” 
aguis, lc.) The name was doubtless derived from 
the whiteness of the water: the lake is now com- 
monly known as the Solfatara, (Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 6; 
Strab. Lc.; Paus. iv, 35. § 10; Suet. Ang. 82, 
Ner. 31; Vitruv. fc.) No allusion is found in 


ancient authors to the property possessed by these | 


waters of incrusting al] the vegetation on their banks 
with carbonate of lime, a process whieh goes on with 
such rapidity that great part of the lake itself is 
crusted over, and portions of the deposit thus formed, 
breaking off fromm time to time, give rise to little 
floating islands, analogous to those described by 
ancient writers in the Cutilian Lake. For the same 
reason the present channel of the stream has re- 
quired to be artificially excavated, through the mass 
of travertine which it had itself deposited. (Nibby, 


(Canaque sulphureis Albula fumat | 


ALERIA. 


1. A town of the Deuriopes on the Erigon, in Paco- 
‘ae in Macedonia, (Strab. p. 327.) 
ALALCOMENAK, No. 2. 

ALEYONIA (‘AAxvovia), a lake in Argolp, 
near the Lernaean grove, through which Dionysus 
was said to have descended to the lower world, in order 
to bring back Semele from Hades. Pausanias soy 
that its depth was unfathomable, and that Nero had b+ 
, down several stadia of rope, loaded with lead, with- 
out finding a bottom. As Pausanias does not mep- 
tion a lake Lerna, but only a district of thin name, 
it is probable that the lake called Alcyonia by 
Pausanias is the same as the Lerna of other writer. 
(Pans. ii. 37. § 5, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. i 
p. 473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM MARE. 
NUS. 

A'LEA (‘AAéa: Eth. "Adéos, 'AAedrys), a town 
of Arcadia, between Orchomenus and Stymphalus, 
contained, in the time of Pausanias, temples of the 
Ephesian " Artemis, of Athena Alea, and of Dionyens 
It appears to have been situated in the territery 
either of Stymphalus or Orchomenus. Pausanie 


{Conintitacus St 





Diatorni di Roma, vol. i. pp. 4—-6; Gell, Top. of’ | (viii. 27. § 3) calls Alea a town of the Maenalinus ; 


tome, pp. 40, 41.) 

It has been generally supposed that the Albunea 
of Horace and Virgil was identical with the Albula, 
but there appear no sufficient grounds for this as- 
sumption: and it seems almost certain that the 
“domus Albaneae resonantis ” of the former( Carm. i. 

12) was the temple of the Sibyl at Tibur itself, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cascade 
{Tisve], while there are strong reasons for 
transferring the grove and oracle of Faunus, and the | 
fountain of Albunea connected with them (Virg. | 
Aen, vii. 82), to the neighbourhood of Ardea. 
[Anpea. ] LE. H. B.} 

ALBUM PROMONTORIUM (Plin, v. 19.8. 17), 
was the western extremity of the mountain range 
Anti-Libanus, a few miles south of ancient Tyre 
(Palai-Tyras). Between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the base of the headland Album ran a narrow road, 
in places not more than six feet in breadth, cut out | 
of the solid rock, and ascribed, at least by tradition, | 
to Alexander the Great. This was the communi- 
cation between a small fort or castle called Alexan- 
droschene (Scandalium) and the Mediterranean. (It, 
Hieros, p. 584.) The Album Promontorium is the 
modern Cape Blanc, and was one hour's journey to 
the north of Ecclippa (shibor Zi). [W. B. D.] 

ALBURNUS MONS, a mountain of Lucania, 
mentioned in a well-known passage of Virgil (Georg. 
iii. 146), from which we learn that it was in the 
neighbourhoxl of the river Silarus, The name of 
Monte Alburno is eaid by Italian topographers to be 
still retained by the lofty mountain group which 
rises to the S. of that river, between its two tribu- 
taries, the Tanagro and Calore, It ia more com- 
monly called the Monte di Postiglione, fran the 
«mail town of that name on its northern declivity, 
and according to Cluverins is atill covered with 
forests of holin-oaks, and infested with gad-tlies. 
(Clauver. Jtal. p. 1254; Romanelli, vol. i p. 418; 
Zannoni, Carta del Kegno di Napoli.) 

We find mention, in a fragment of Lucilins, of a 
Portes ALnvunxcs, which appears to have been 
situated at the mouth of the river Silarna, and pro- 
bably derived its name from the mountain. (Lueil. 
Fr. p. V1, ed. Gerlach; Probus, ad Virg. G. iii. 
146; Vib. Seq. p. 18, with Oberlin.) [E. H. B) 


ALCO’ MENAE( "AAxoueval: Eth "AAwomereus). | 


| during 


but we ought probably to read Asea in this passage, 

instead of Alea. The ruins of Alea have been ds- 

covered by the French Commission in the middle of 
_ the dark valley of Stotini, about a mile to the NE. 

of the village of Buydti. Alea was never a town 
‘of importance; but some modern writers have, 

though inadvertently, placed at this town the cele 

brated temple of Athena Alea, which was situated 
| at Tegea. [Teora.] (Paus. viii. 23. § 1; Steph. 
B. 4. v.; Boblaye, Recherches, fe., p. 147; Leake, 
| Peloponnesiaca, p. 383.) 

ALEI'SIUM. [Aestarum.] 

ALE’RIA or ALA‘LLA (‘AAaAln, Herod.; *Aa- 
AaAla, Steph. B.; “AAepla, Ptol.: ’AAAaAsazar, 
Steph. B.), one of the chief cities of Corsica, situated 
on the E. coast of the island, near the mouth of tle 
river Rhotanns (Tarignano). It was originally a 
| | Greek colony, founded about B. c. 564, by the Pho- 

caeans of Ionia. Twenty years later, when the 
parent city was captured by ‘Harpagus, a large por- 
tion of its inhabitants repaired to their colony of 
| Alalia, where they dwelt for five years, but their 
| piratical conduct involved them in hostilities with 





the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians; and in a grest 


sea-fight with the combined fleets of these tes 
nations they suffered such heavy Joss, as induced 
thetn to abandon the island, and repair te the & of 
Italy, where they ultimately established themselves 
at Velia in Lucania. (Herod. i. 165-167; Stepb. 
B.; Diod. ¥. 13, where KdAapis is evidently a cor- 
rupt reading for "AAapia.) No further mention ie 


‘found of the Greek colony, but the city appear 


again, under the Homan form of the name, Aleria, 
the first Punic war, when it was captared 
by the Roman fleet under L. Scipio, in m. c, 259, an 
event which led to the submission of the whole isLarel, 
and was deemed worthy to be expressly mentiuned 
in his epitaph. (Zonar. viii, 11; Flor. ii, 2; Crell 
fnser. no. 552.) It subsequently received a Reman 
colony under the dictator Sulla, and appears to hare 
| retained its colonial rank, and continued to be ee 
' ef the chief cities of Corsica under the Ratnan Exn- 
pire. (Plin. iii. 6. 0. 12; Mela, ii. 7; Died. v. b3; 
Seneca, Cons. ad Hele. 8; Ptol. ti, 2. § 5; Lom 
| Ant. yp. 85.) 
Its ruins are 


the river Tavignano : 


atill visible near the south bank af 
they are now above half a 
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mile from the coast, though it was in the Roman 
times a seaport. (E. H. B.] 

ALE'SIA (Alize), a town of the Mandubii, who 
were neighbours of the Aedui. The name is some- 
times written Alexia (Florus, iii. 10, note, ed. Duker, 
and elsewhere), Tradition made it a very old town, 
for the story was that it was founded by Hercules 
on his return from Iberia; and the Celtae were said 
to venerate it as the hearth (ée7/ia) and mother city 
of all Celtica (Diod. iv. 19). Strabo (p. 191) de- 
seribes Alesia as situated on a lofty hill, and sur- 
rounded by mountains and by two streams. This 
description may be taken from that of Caesar (3. G. 
vii, 69), who adds that in front of the town there 
was a plain about three Roman miles long. The 
site corresponds to that of Mont Aurois, close to 
which is a place now called Ste Reine dAlise. The 
two streams are the Lozerain and the Loze, both 
tributaries of the Yonne. In b.c. 52 the Galli 
wade a last effort to throw off the Roman yoke, and 
after they had sustained several defeats, a large 
furcee under Vercingetorix shut themselves up in 
Alesis. After a vigorous resistance, the place was 
surrendered to Caesar, and Vercingetorix was made 
& prsaner (J. G. vii. 68—90). Caesar does not 
sjeak of the destruction of the place, but Florus 
says that it was burnt, a circumstance which is not 
inconsistent with its being afterwards restored. 
Pliny (xxxiv. 17. 5. 48) speaks of Alesia as noted for 
tilver-plating articles of harness for horses and beasts 
of burden. Traces of several Roman roads tend 
towards this town, which appears to have been finall 
ruined about the ninth century of our aera. [G. L. 

ALE’SIAE (‘AAegiat), a village in Laconia, on 
the road from Therapne to Mt. Taygetus, is placed 
by Leake nearly in a line between the southern ex- 
tremity of Sparta and the site of Bryseae. (Paus. 
ii, 20. § 2; Leake, Pelo, siaca, p. 164.) 

ALESIAEUM (‘AAeaiaior), called ALEI’SIUM 
(‘AAciacov) by Homer, a town of Pisatis, situated 
upen the road Jeading across the mountains from Elis 
ts Olympia. Its site is uncertain. (Strab. p. 341; 
Hom. J1. ii. 617; Steph. B. a. v. "“AAfoiov.) 

ALESIUS MONS, [Mantiveta.] 

ALE'TIUM (‘AAjriov Ptol. iii. 1. § 76; Eth. 
Aletinns, Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), a town of Calabria, 
mentioned, both by Pliny and Ptolemy, among the 
inland ties which they assign to the Salentini. Its 
site (erroneously placed by Cluver at Lecce) is 
clearly marked by the ancient church of Sta Maria 
dela Lizza (formerly an episcopal see) near the 
village of Fisciotti, about 5 miles from Gallipoli, on 
fhe road to Otranto. Here many ancient remains 
have been discovered, among which are numerous 
taxbs, with inscriptions in the Messapian dialect. 
(iv Anville, Anal. Géogr. de UItalie, p. 233; Momm- 
wai, U'nter-Ital. Dialekte, p. 57.) The name is 
corruptly written Baletium in the Tab. J’eut., which 
however correctly places it between Neretum (Nar- 
ds) ani Uxentum (Ugento), though the distances 
given are inaccurate. In Strabo, also, it is probable 
that we should read with Kramer ‘AAnria for Za- 
Ageia, which he describes as a town in the interior 
of Calabria, a short distance from the sea. (Strab. 
p- 282: and Kramer, ed loc.) LE. H. B.] 

ALEXANDRELA, -IA or -EA (9 ‘AActdvdpeca: 
Eth. "Adetavdpeds, more rarely ‘AAetavdpirns, 
‘Adclaripubrns, ‘AActardpiavds, ‘AActavpivos, 
‘Adckavbpivns, Alexandrinus; fem. "AActavBpls: 
the modern El-Skanderish), the Hellenic capital of 

Egypt, was founded by Alexander the Great in B. c. 
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332. It stood in Jat. 31° N.; long. 47° E. (Arian, 
iii. 1, p. 156; Q. Curt. iv. 8. § 2.) On his voyage 
from Memphis to Canobus he was struck by the 
natural advantages of the little town of Rhacétis, 
on the north-eastern angle of the Lake Mareotis. 
The harbour of Rhacétis, with the adjacent island 
of Pharos, had been from very remote ages (Hom. 
Od. iv. 355) the resort of Greek and Phoenician 
sea-rovers, and in the former place the Pharaohs kept 
& permanent garrison, to prevent foreigners entering 
their dominions by any other approach than the city 
of Naucratis and the Canobic branch of the Nile. 
At Rhacétis Alexander determined to construct the 
future capital of his western conquests. His archi- 
tect Deinocrates was instructed to survey the harbour, 
and to draw out a plan of a military and commercial 
metropolis of the first rank. (Vitruv. ii. prooem.; 
Solin. c.32; Amm. Marc. xxii.40; Val. Max.i. 4.§1.) 
The ground-plan was traced by Alexander himself; 
the building was commenced immediately, but the 
city was not completed until the reign of the second 
monarch of the Lagid line, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
It continued to receive embellishment and extension 
from nearly every monarch of that dynasty. The plan 
of Deinocrates was carried out by another architect, 
named Cleomenes, of Naucratis. (Justin, xiii.4.§ 1.) 
Ancient writers (Strab. p. 791, seq.; Plat. Alex. 
26; Plin, vy. 10. 8, 11) compare the general form 
of Alexandreia to the cloak (chlamys) worn by the 
Macedonian cavalry. It was of an oblong figure, 
rounded at the SE. and SW. extremities, Its length 
from k. to W. was nearly 4 miles; its breadth from 
S. to N. nearly a mile, and its circumference, ac- 
cording to Pliny (1 c.) was about 15 miles. The 
interior was laid out in parallelograms: the streets 
crossed one another at right angles, and were all 
wide enough to admit of both wheel carriages and 
foot-passengers, Two grand thoroughfares nearly 
bisected the city. They ran in straight lines to its 
four principal gates, and each was a plethrum, or 
about 200 feet wide. The longest, 40 stadia in 
length, ran from the Canobic gate to that of the 
Necropolis (E.—W.): the shorter, 7—8 stadia in 
length, extended from the Gate of the Sun to the 
Gate of the Moon (S.—N.). On its northern side 
Alexandreia was bounded by the sea, sometimes de- 
nominated the Egyptian Sea: on the south by the 
Lake of Marea or Mareotis; to the west were the 
Necropolis and its numerous gardens; to the east 
the Elensinian road and the Great Hippodrome. The 
tongne uf land upon which Alexandreia stood was 
singularly adapted to a commercial city. The island 
of Pharos broke the force of the north wind, and of 
the occasional high floods of the Mediterranean. 
The headland of Lochias sheltered its harbours to 
the east; the Lake Mareotis was both a wet-dock 
and the general haven of the inland navigation of 
the Nile-valley, whether direct from Syene, or by 
the royal canal from Arsinoé on the Red Sea, while 
various other canals connected the lake with the 
Deltaic branches of the river. The springs of Rha- 
cétis were few and brackish; but an aqueduct con- 
veyed the Nile water into the southern section of the 
city, and tanks, many of which are still in use, dis- 
tributed fresh water to both public and private edi- 
fices. (Hirtins, B. Alex. c. 5.) The scil, partly 
sandy and partly calcareous, rendered drainage 
nearly superfluous. The fogs which periodically 
linger on the shores of Cyrene and Egypt were dis- 
persed by the north winds which, in the summer 
season, ventilate the Delta; while the salubrious 
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atmosphere for which Alexandreia was celebrated 
was directly favoured by the Lake Mareotis, whose 
bed was annually filled from the Nile, and the 
miasma incident to lagoons scattered by the re- 
gular influx of its purifying floods, The inclina- 
tion of the streets from cast to west concurred with 
these causes to render Alexandreia healthy; since it 
broke the force of the Etesian or northern breezes, 
and diffused an equable temperature over the city. 
Nor were its military less striking than its com- 
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‘ cay Dorkyans and Quays. 

Gate of the Moon. 

. Kibotus, Basin of Eunostas. 

. Great Mole (Heptastadium). 

. Eunostas, Haven of Happy Return. 

- The Island Pharos, 

- The Tower Pharos (Diamond-Rock). 
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We shall first describe the harbour-line, and next 
the interior of the city. 

The harbour-line commenced from the east with 
the peninsular strip Lochias, which terminated sea- 
ward in a fort called Acro-Lochias, the modern 
Pharillon. The ruins of a pier on the eastern 
side of it mark an ancient landing-place, probably 
belonging to the Palace which, with its groves and 
gardens, occupied this Peninsula. Like all the prin- 
cipal buildings of Alexandreia, it commanded a view 
of the bay and the Pharos. The Lochias formed, with 
the islet of Antirhodus, the Closed or Royal Port, 
which was kept exclusively for the king's allies, 
and around the head of which were the Royal Dock- 
yards, West of the Closed Port was the Poseideion 
or Temple of Neptune, where embarking and return- 
ing mariners registered their vows. The northern 
point of this temple was called the Timonium, 
whither the defeated triamvir M. Antonius retired 
after his flight from Actium in p.c. 31. (Put. 
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mercial advantages. Its harbours were sufficiently 
capacious to admit of large fleets, and sufficient! 


y 
contracted at their entrance to be defended by booms 
and chains. A number of small islands around the 
Pharos and the harbours were occupied with forts, 
and the a ch from the north was fi ne 
cured by the difficult vigating among the 
limestone reefs and mud-banks which front the de- 


bouchure of the Nile. 





. Canal to Lake Mareotis. 
ces soe ee eee 
- Necropolis. 
- Hippodrome. 
- Gate of the Sun. 
. Amphitheatre. 
. Emporium or Royal Exchange. 
32. Arsinoeum. 
Anton. 69.) Between Lochias and the Great Mole 
(Heptastadiam) was the Greater Harbour, and 
the western side of the Mole was the Haven 
Happy Return (efvooros), connected by the hasan 
(xi€wros, chest) with the canal that led, by one arm, 
to the Lake Mareotis, and by the other to the Canobie 
arm of the Nile. The haven of “ Happy Return ~ 
fronted the quarter of the city called otis, hk 
was less difficult of access than the Greater Har- 
bour, as the reefs and shoals lie principally NE. of 
the Pharos, Its modern name is the Old Port 
From the Poseideion to the Mole the shore was 
lined with dockyards and warehouses, upon who 
broad granite quays ships discharged their ladinz 
without the intervention of boats. On the westera 
horn of the Eunostus were public granaries. 
Fronting the city, and sheltering both its har- 
bonrs, lay the long narrow island of Pharos. It ws 
a dazzling white calcareous rock, about a mile from 
Alexandreia, and, according to Strabo, 150 stada 
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from the Canobic mouth of the Nile. At its eastern 
point stood the far-farned lighthouse, the work of So- 
strates of Cnidus, and, nearer the Heptastadium, was 
a temple of Phtah or Hephaestus. The Pharos was 
began by Ptolemy Soter, but completed by his suc- 
cessor, and dedicated by him to “the gods So- 
teres,” or Soter and Berenice, his parents. (Strab. p. 
792.) It consisted of several stories, and is said to 
have been four hundred feet in height. The old 
light-house of Alexandreia still occupies the site of 
its ancient predecessor, A deep bay on the northern 
side of the island was called the “ Pirates’ Haven,” 
from its having been an early place of refuge for 
Carian and Samian mariners. The islets which 
stud the northern coast of Pharos became, in the 
4th and 5th centuries A. p., the resort of Christian 
anchorites. The island is said by Strabo to have 
been nearly desolated by Julius Caesar when he was 
besieged by the Alexandrians in B.c. 46. (Hirt. 
B. Alex. 17.) 

The Pharos was connected with the mainland by 
an artificial mound or causeway, called, from its 
length (7 stadia, 4270 English feet, or } of a mile), 
the Heptastadium. There were two breaks in the 
Mole to let the water flow through, and prevent the 
weumulation of silth; over these passages bridges 
were laid, which could be raised up at need. The 
temple of Hephaestus on Pharos stood at one ex- 
tremity of the Mole, and the Gate of the Moon on 
the mainland at the other. The form of the Hepta- 
stadiam can no longer be distinguished, since modern 
Alexandreia is principally erected upon it, and upon 
the earth which has accumulated about its piers. It 
probably lay in a direct line between fort Caffarelli 
sud the island. 

Interior of the City. Alexandreia was divided 
into three regions. (1) The Regio Judaeorum. (2) 
The Bracheium or Pyrucheium, the Royal or Greek 
Quarter. (3) The Rhacétis or Egyptian Quarter. 
This division corresponded to the three original con- 
stituents of the Alexandrian population (rpia -yévn, 
Polyb, xxxiv. 14; Strab, p. 797, seq.) After 
8.¢. 31 the Romans added a fourth element, but 
this was principally military and financial] (the garri- 
son, the government, and its official staff, and the 
negotiatores), and confined to the Region Brucheiun. 

l. Regio Judaeorum, or Jews’ Quarter, occupied 
the NE. angle of the city, and was encompassed by 
the sea, the city walls, and the Brucheium. Like 
the Jewry of modern Enropean cities, it had walls 
and gates of its own, which were at times highly 
necemary for its security, since between the Alexan- 
dran Greeks and Jews frequent hostilities raged, 
inflamed both by political jealousy and religious 
hatred. The Jews were governed by their own 
Ethnarch, or Arabarches (Joseph, Antiq. xiv. 7. § 2, 
10. § 1, xviii. 6. § 3, xix. 5. § 2, B. J. ii. 18. § 7), 
ty a sanhedrim or senate, and their own national 
hws, Augustus Caesar, in pn. c. 31, granted to the 
Alexandrian Jews equal privileges with their Greek 
fellow citizens, and recorded his grant by a public 
inscription. (Id. Antig. xii. 3, c. Apion. 2.) Philo 
Judseus (Legat. in Caium) gives a full account of 
the immunities of the Regio Judaeorum. They 
were frequently confirmed or annulled by succes- 
sre Roman emperors. (Sharpe, Hist. of Egypt, 
» 347, seq. 2nd edit.) 

2. Bruchetum, or Pyrucheium (Bpuxeiov, Mupo- 
xtiov, Salmasius, ad Spartian. Hadrian. c. 20), the 

Roral er Greek Quarter, was bounded to the S. and 
E. by the city walls, N. by the Greater Harbour, 
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and W. by the region Rhacétis and the main street 
which connected the Gate of the Sun with that of 
the Moon and the Heptastadiam. It was also sur- 
rounded by its own walls, and was the quarter in 
which Caesar defended himself against the Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius, B. Alez. 1.) The Brucheium 
was bisected by the High Street, which ran from the 
Canobic Gate to the Necropolis, and was supplied 
with water from the Nile by a tunnel or aqneduct, 
which entered the city on the south, and passed a 
little to the west of the Gymnasium. This was the 
quarter of the Alexandrians proper, or Hellenic citi- 
zens, the Royal Residence, and the district in which 
were contained the most conspicuous of the public 
buildings. It was so much adorned and extended 
by the later Ptolemies that it eventually occupied 
one-fifth of the entire city. (Plin. v.10. 8.11.) It 
contained the following remarkable edifices: On the 
Lochias, the Palace of the Ptolemies, with the smaller 
palaces appropriated to their children and the adja- 
cent gardens and groves. The far-famed Library 
and Museum, with its Theatre for lectures and 
public assemblies, connected with one another and 
with the palaces by long ecolonnades of the most 
costly marble from the Egyptian quarries, and 
adorned with obelisks and sphinxes taken from the 
Pharaonic cities. The Library contained, according 
to one account, 700,000 volumes, according to 
another 400,000 (Joseph, Antiq. xii. 2; Athen. i. , 
p. 3); part, however, of this unrivalled collection was 
lodged in the temple of Serapis, in the quarter Rha- 
cétis. Here were deposited the 200,000 volumes 
collected by the kings of Pergamus, and presented 
by M. Antonius to Cleopatra, The library of the 
Museum was destroyed during the blockade of Julius 
Caesar in the Brucheium; that of the Serapeion 
was frequently injured by the civil broils of Alex- 
andreia, and especially when that temple was de- 
stroved by the Christian fanatics in the 4th century 
A.D. It was finally destroyed by the orders of the 
khalif Omar, a. p. 640. The collection was begun 
by Ptolemy Soter, augmented by his suceessors, — 
for the worst of the Lagidae were patrons of tera- 
ture, — and respected, if not increased, by the Cae- 
sars, who, like their predecessors, appointed and sala- 
ried the librarians and the professors of the Museum, 
The Macedonian kings replenished the shelves of the 
Library zealously but unserupulously, since they laid 
an embargo on all books, whether public or private 
property, which were brought to Alexandreia, retained 
the originals, and gave copies of them to their proper 
owners, In this way Ptolemy Euergetes (n. c, 246 
—221) is said to have got possession of authentie 
copies of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and to have returned transcripts of them to 
the Athenians, with an accompanying compensation 
of fifteen talents. The Museum succeeded the once 
renowned college of Heliopolis as the University of 
Egypt. It contained a great hall or banqueting 
roam (olkos uéyas), where the professors dined in 
common; an exterior peristyle, or corridor (wepima- 
vo), for exercise and ambulatory lectures; a theatre 
where public disputations and scholastic festivals 
were held; chambers for the different professors; and 
possessed a botanical garden which Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enriched with tropical flora (Philostrat. Vit, 
Apollon. vi. 24), and a menagerie (Athen. xiv. p. 
654). It was divided into four principal sections,— 
poetry, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, —and 
enrolled among its professors or pupils the illustrious 
names of Euclid, Ctesibius, Callimachus, Aratus, 
it 
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Aristophanes and Aristarchus, the critics and gram- 
marians, the two Heros, Ammonius Saccas, Po- 
lemo, Clemens, Origen, Athanasius, Theon and his 
celebrated danghter Hypatia, with many others. 
Amid the tarbulent factions and frequent calamities 
of Alexandreia, the Mnseum maintained its reputa- 
tion, until the Saracen invasion in A. v. 640, The 


emperors, like their predecessors the Ptolemies, kept | 


in their own hands the nomination of the President 
of the Museum, who was considered one of the four 
chief magistrates of the city. For the Alexandrian 
Library and Museum the following works may be con- 
sulted : —Strab. pp. 609, 791, seq.; Vitruv. vii. 
prooem.; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2, c. Apton. ii. 7; 
Clem, Alex. Strom, i. 22; Cyrill. Hieros. Catechet. 
iv. 34; Epiphan. Mens. et Pond. o. 9; Augustin. 
Civ, D. xviii. 42; Lipsius, de Biblioth. § ii.; Bo- 
nanny, Mém. de (Acad. des Inscr. ix. 10; Matter, 
{Ecole d Alerandrie, vol. i. p. 47; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec, vol. iii. p. 500, 

In the Brucheium also stood the Caesarium, or 
Temple of the Caesars, where divine honours were 
paid to the emperors, deceased or living. Its site is 
still marked by the two granite obelisks called * Cleo- 
patra's Needles,” near which is a tower perhaps not 
inappropriately named the “ Tower of the Romans.” 
Proceeding westward, we come to the public gra- 
naries (Caesar, B. Civ. iti. 112) and the Mausoleum 
of the Ptolemies, which, from its containing the bedy 
of Alexander the Great, was denominated Soma 
(Rapa, or Siua, Strab. p. 794). The remains of 
the Macedonian hero were originally inclosed in a 
coffin of gold, which, about n.c. 118, was stolen by 
Ptolemy Soter I[., and replaced by one of glass, in 
which the corpse was viewed by Angustus in B. Cc. 
30. (Sueton., Octav, 18.) A building to which 
tradition assigns the name of the “ Tomb of Alex- 
ander ” is found among the ruins of the old city, but 
its site does not correspond with that of the Soma. 
It is much reverenced by the Moslems, In form it 
resetobles an ordinary sheikh’s tomb, and it stands to 
the west of the read leading from the Frank Quarter 
tothe Pompey’s-Pillar Gate. In the Soma were also 
deposited the remains of M. Antonius, the only alien 
admitted into the Mausolenm (Plat. Ant. 82). In 
this quarter also were the High Court of Justice ( Di- 
casteritm), in which, under the Ptoletmies, the senate 
assetpbled and discharged such magisterial duties ax 
a nearly despotic government allowed to them, and 
where afterwards the Roman Juridicus held his 
court, A stadium, a gymnasiomn, a palestra, and an 
amphitheatre, provided exercise and amusement for 
the spectacle-loving Alexandrians. The Arsinoeum, 
on the western side of the Brocheium, was a mann- 
ment raised by Ptolerny Philadelphus to the memory 
of his favourite sister Arsinoé; and the Panium was 
a stone mound, or cone, with a spiral ascent on the 
outside, from whose sununit was visible every quarter 
of the city. The purpose of this struetare is, how- 
ever, not ascertained. The edifices of the Brucheium 
had been so arranged by Deinocrates as to command 
a prospect of the Great Harbour and the Pharos, 
In ite centre was a spacious square, surrounded by 
cloisters and flanked to the nerth by the quays — 
the Emporium, or Alexandrian Exchange. Hither, 
for nearly eight centuries, every nation of the civil- 
ized world sent its representatives. Alexandreia had 
inherited the commerce of both Tyre and Carthage, 
and collected in this area the traffic and speculation 
of three continents, The Romans admitted Alex- 
andreia to be the second exty of the world; but the 





| Diodor, xvii. 52; Pausan, viii. 33.) 
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quays of the Tiber presented no such spectacle as 
the Emporium, In the seventh century, when the 
Arabs entered Alexandreia, the Brucheiutm was in 
ruins and almost deserted, 

3. The Rhacétis, or Egyptian Quarter, occupied 
the site of the ancient Rhacétis. Its principal build- 
ings were granaries along the western arm of the 
cibotus or basin, a stadium, and the Temple of Se- 
rapis. The Serapeion was erected by the first or 
second of the Ptolemies. The image of the gel, 
which was of wood, was according to Clemens (Cle- 


| mens Alex. Protrept. c. 4. § 48), inclosed ur plated 


over with layers of every kind of metal and precious 
stones : it seems also, either from the sinoke of in- 
cense or from varnish, to have been of a black colvar, 
Its origin and import are doubtful. Serapis is same- 
times defined to be Osiri-Apia; and sometimes the 
Sinopite Zeus, which may imply either that he 
was brought from the hill Sinopeion near Mermnpiiis, 
or from Sinope in Pontus, whence Ptolemy Seter 
or Philadelphus is said to have imported it to 
aflorn his new capital. That the idol was a pap- 
theistic emblem may be inferred, both from the ma- 
terials of which it was composed, and from its being 
adopted by a dynasty of sovereigns who sought to 
blend in one mass the creeds of Hellas and Egypt. 
The Serapeion was destroyed in a. p. 390 by Theo- 
philas, patriarch of Alexandreia, in obedience te the 
rescript of the emperor Theodosius, which abolished 
paganism (Codex Theodos. xvi. 1,2).% The Cap 
tic population of this quarter were not properly Alex- 
andrian citizens, but enjoyed a franchise inferior 
to that of the Greeks, (Plin. Kpist. x. 5. 22, 23; 
Joseph. c. Apion. ¢. 2. § 6.) The Alexandreia whieh 
the Arabs besieged was nearly identical with tbe 
Rhacétis, It had suffered many calamities both 
from civil feud and from foreign war. Its Serapeios 
was twice consumed by fire, once in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelins, and again in that of Commedax 
But this district survived both the Regio Judacoran 
and the Bruchetum, 

Of the remarkable beanty of Alexandreia (9 mad} 
"AArcEdvdpeia, Athen. i. p. 3), we have the testi- 
mony of numerous writers who saw it in ite prime. 
Ammianus (xxii, 16) calls it “ vertex ompiurm civi- 
tatum;” Strabo (xvii. p. 832) describes it as péyae- 
Tov ¢uropeioy THs olxovuéyns; Theocritus ( /dgfl 
xvii.), Philo (ad Face. ii. p. 541), Eustathias (71 
B.), Gregory of Nyssa (Vit. Gregor. Thawmaturg.}, 
and many others, write in the same strain. (Comp. 
Perhaps, how- 
ever, one of the most striking descriptions of its 
effect upon a stranger is that of Achilles Tatiue iz 
his romance of Cleitophon and Lencippe (v.11). It 
dilapidation was not the effect of time, but of the 
hand of man. Its dry atmosphere preserved, for ces- 
turies after their erection, the sharp outline and gay 
colours of its buildings; and when in A.D, 120 the 
emperor Hadrian surveyed Alexandreia, he beheld 
almost the virgin city of the Ptolemies, (Spartian. 


* The following references will aid the reader 5 
forming his own opinion respecting the much eute 
troverted question of the origin and meaning of 
Serapis:— Tac. J/tst, iv, 84; Macrob, Sat. i, 29, 
Vopiseus, Saturnia. 8; Amm. Marc. xx, 16: Plat 
Ts. et Usir, ec. 27, 28; Lactant. Jest. 1. 81; Chen. 
Alex. Cohort. ad Geat, 4. § 31, Strom. i. 1; Ao- 
gust. Cir, Do xviii. 5; Mem de f Acad. dra Imacr 
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Hadrian. c. 12.) It suffered much from the intestine 
feads of the Jews and Greeks, and the Brucheium 
was nearly rebuilt by the emperor Gallienus, A. p. 
260—8. But the zeal of its Christian population 
was more destructive; and the Saracens only com- 
pleted their previous work of demolition. 

Population of Alexandreia, Diodorus Siculus, who 
visited Alexandreia about ».c. 58, estimates (xvii. 
52) its free citizens at 300,000, to which sum at least 
an equal number must be added for slaves and casual 
residents. Besides Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
the population consisted, according to Dion Chry- 
stom, who saw the city in A. p. 69 (Orat. xxxii.), 
of * Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Acthiopians, 
Arabians, Bactrians, Persians, Scythians, and In- 
dians ;” and Polybius (xxxix. 14) and Strabo 
P- 797) confirm his statement. Ancient writers 
generally give the Alexandrians an ill name, as 
a double-tongned (Hirtius, B. Alea. 24), factions 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyran. c. 22), irascible (Phil. 
ade, Flace. ii. p. 519), blood-thirsty, yet cowardly 
set (Dion Cass. i. p. 621). Athenaeus speaks of 
them as a jovial, boisterous race (x. p. 420), and 
mentions their passion for music and the number and 
strange appellations of their musical instruments 
(id. iv. 176, xiv. p. 654). Dion Chrysostom (Orat. 
xxii.) upbraids them with their levity, their insane 
love of spectacles, horse races, gambling, and dissi- 
pation. They were, however, singularly industrious. 
Besides their export trade, the city was full of manu- 
factories of paper, linen, glass, and muslin (Vopise. 
Saturn. 8). Even the lame and blind had their 
eceupations. For their rulers, Greek or Koman, they 
invented nicknames. The better Ptolemies and Cae- 
sirs smiled at these affronts, while Physcon and 
Caracalla repaid thern by a general massacre. For 
more particular information respecting Alexandreia 
we refer to Matter, [Ecole d'Alerandrie, 2 vols. ; 
the article “ Alexandrinische Schule ” in Pauly’s 
Keal Encyclopaedie ; and to Mr. Sharpe's History 
of Egypt, 2nd ed. 

The Government of Alerandreia. Under the 
Ptolemies the Alexandrians possessed at least thie 
eanblance of a constitution. Its Greek inhabitants 
enjoyed the privileges of bearing arms, of meeting in 
the Gymnasium to discuss their general interests, 
and to petition for redress of grievances; and they 
were addressed in royal proclamations as “ Men of 
Macedon.” But they had no political constitution 
shle to resist the grasp of despotism; and, after the 
reigns of the first three kings of the Lagid house, 
were deprived of even the shadow of freedom. To 
this end the division of the city into three nations 
directly contributed; for the Greeks were ever ready 
take up arms against the Jews, and the Egyp- 
tians feared and contemmned them both. A connu- 
biam, indeed, existed between the latter and the 
Greeks. (Letronne, /nacr.i. p. 99.) Of the govern- 
ment of the Jews by an Ethnarch and a Sanhedrim 
we have already spoken: how the quarter Khacotis 
vas adininistered we do not know; it was probably 
ander a priesthood of its own: but we find in in- 
*criptions and in other scattered notices that the 
(iteek population was divided into tribes (pvAai), 
aid into wards (8quol). The tribes were nine in 
number (‘AA@ats, ‘Apiadvis, Anaveipls, Asovvels, 
Eivels, Georris, @oavrls, Mapwris, ZrapvaAis). 
(Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina, p. 346, seq. Berl. 

1843.) There was, indeed, some variation in the 
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called TroAepats. (Vit. Apoll. Rhod. ed. Brunk.) 
The senate was elected from the principal members 
of the wards (Anudra:). Its functions were chiefly 
judicial. In inscriptions we meet with the titles 
yuuvacidpyns, Sixaoddrns, brournuatdypapos, 
apxiSixndarns, &yopdvouos, &e. (Letronne, Recueil 
des Inscr. Gr. et Lat, de T Egypte, vol. i. 1842, 
Paris; id. Recherches pour servir a [ Histoire de 
Egypte, &c. Paris, 1823—8.) From the reign 
of Augustus, B.c. 31, to that of Septimius Seve- 
rus, A. D. 194, the functions of the senate were 
suspended, and their place supplied by the Roman 
Juridicus, or Chief Justice, whose authority was 
inferior only to that of the Praefectus Augustalis. 
(Winkler, de Jurid. Alex. Lips, 1827—8.) The 
latter emperor restored the “jus buleutarum.” 
(Spartian. Severus, c. 17.) 

The Roman government of Alexandreia was alto- 
gether peculiar. The country was assigned neither 
to the senatorian nor the imperial provinces, but 
was made dependent on the Caesar alone. For 
this regulation there were valid reasons. The Nile- 
valley was not easy of access; might be easily de- 
fended by an ambitious prefect; was opulent and 
populous; and was one of the principal granaries of 
Rome. Hence Augustus interdicted the senatorian 
order, and even the more illustrious equites (Tac. 
Ann, ii. 59) from visiting Egypt without special 
licence, The prefect he selected, and his successors 
observed the rule, either from his personal adherents, 
or from equites who looked to him alone for pro- 
inotion. Under the prefect, but nominated by the 
emperor, was the Juridicus (apxidiuaedorns), who 
presided over a numerous staff of inferior magis- 
trates, and whose decisions could be annulled by the 
prefect, or perhaps the emperor alone. The Caesar 
appointed also the keeper of the public records 
(bropynuatdypapes), the chief of the police (vu«- 
Tepwos otpatyyés), the Interpreter of Egyptian 
law (éfrynrhs watpiGy vouwy), the praefectus an- 
nonae or warden of the markets (émmeAnris Tav 
TH woAe xpnoluwr), and the President of the Mu- 
seam, All these officers, as Caesarian nominees, 
wore a searlet-bordered robe. (Strab. p.797, seq.) In 
other respects the domination of Rome was highly 
conducive to the welfare of Alexandreia. Trade, 
which had declined under the later Ptolemies, 
revived and attained a prosperity hitherto unex- 
ampled: the army, instead of being a horde of lawless 
and oppressive mercenaries, was restrained under 
strict discipline: the privileges and national customs 
of the three constituents of its population were re- 
spected: the luxury of Rome gave new vigour to 
commerce with the East; the corn-supply to Italy 
promoted the cultivation of the Delta and the busi- 
ness of the Emporium; and the frequent inscription 
of the imperial names upon the temples attested that 
Alexandreia st least had benefited by exchanging 
the Ptolemies for the Caesars. 

The History of Alexandreia may be divided 
into three periods. (1) The Hellenic. (2) The 
Roman, (3) The Christian. The details of the 
first of these may be read in the History of the Pto- 
lemies (Dictionary of Biography, pp. 565—599). 
Here it will suftice to remark, that the city pros- 
pered under the wisdom of Soter and the genius of 
Philadelphus ; lost somewhat of its Hellenic cha- 
racter under Energetes, and began to decline under 
Philopator, who was a mere Eastern despot, sur- 


oppellations of the tribes, since Apollonius of Rhodes, | rounded and governed by women, eunnehs, and fa- 


the author of the Argonautica, belonged to a tribe | vourites. 


From Epiphanes downwards these evils 
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were aggravated. The army was disorganised; trade | a visit from Nero, who coveted the skilfal applaase 
and agriculture declined; the Alexandrian people | of its claqueurs in the theatre (Sueton, Ner, 20); 
grew more servile and vicious: even the Museum | 


exhibited symptoms of decrepitude. Its professors 
continued, indeed, to cultivate science and criticism, 
but invention and taste had expired. It depended 
upon Rome whether Alexandreia should become 
tributary te Antioch, or receive a proconsul from the 
senate. The wars of Rome with Carthage, Macedon, 
and Syria alone deferred the deposition of the La- 
gidae. The influence of Rome in the Ptolemaic 
kingdom commenced properly in B.c. 204, when 
the guardians of Epiphanes placed their infant ward 
under the protection of the senate, as his only refuge 
against the designs of the Macedonian and Syrian 
monarchs. (Justin, xxx. 2.) M. Aemilius Lepidus 
was appointed guantian to the young Ptolemy, and 
the legend “ Tutor Regis” upon the Aemilian coins 
commemorates this trust. (Eckhel, vol. v, p. 123.) 
In Bp. c. 163 the Romans adjudicated between the 
brothers Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes., The 
latter received Cyrene; the former retained Alex- 
andreia and Egypt. 








In wn. c. 145, Scipio Africanus | 


the younger was appointed to settle the distractions | 


which ensued upon the murder of Eupator. (Justin, 
xxxvili, 8; Cic. Acad. Q iv. 2, Off. iii. 2; Diod. 
Legat. 32; Gell, N. A. xviii. 9.) An inscription, 
of about this date, recorded at Delos the existence of 
amity between Alexandreia and Rome, (Letronne, 
Jnser. vol.i, p.102.) In p.c.97, Ptolemy Apion de- 
vised by will the province of Cyrene to the Roman se- 
nate (Liv. lxx. Fpit.), and his example was followed, 
in uc. 80, by Ptolemy Alexander, who bequeathed 
to them Alexandreia and his kingdom. The bequest, 
however, was not immediately enforced, as the re- 
public was occupied with civil convulsions at home. 
Twenty years later Ptolemy Auletes mortgaged his 
revenues to a wealthy Roman senator, Rabirius Pos- 
tumus (Cic. Fragm. xvii. Orelli, p. 458), and in 
sp. c. 55 Alexandreia was drawn into the immediate 
vortex of the Roman revolution, and from this period, 
until its submission to Augustus in B. c. 30, it fol- 
lowed the fortunes alternately of Pompey, Gabinius, 
Caesar, Cassius the liberator, and M. Antonius. 

The wealth of Alexandrvia in the last century n.c. 
may be inferred from the fact, that, in 63, 6250 
talents, or a million sterling, were paid to the trea- 
sury as port dues alone, (Diod. xvii. 52; Strab. 
p. 832.) Under the emperors, the history of Alex- 
andreia exhibits little variety. It was, upon the 
whole, leniently governed, for it was the interest of 
the Caesars to be generally popular in a city which 
commanded one of the granaries of Rome. Augustus, 
indeed, marked his displeasure at the support given 
to M. Antonins, by building Nicopolis about three 
miles to the east of the Canobic gate as its rival, and 
by depriving the Greeks of Alexandreia of the only 
political distinetion which the Ptolemies bad left them 
—~the judicial functions of the senate. The city, 
however, shared in the general prosperity of Egypt 
under Reman rule. The portion of its popnlatian 
that came most frequently in collision with the 
execative was that of the Jewish Quarter. Some- 
times emperors, like Caligula, demanded that the 
imperial effigies or military standards should be 
set up in their temple, at others the Greeks ridi- 
culed or outraged the Hebrew ceremonies. Both 
these causes were attended with sanguinary results, 
and even with general pillage and burning of the 
city. Alexandreia was favoured by Clandius, who 
added a wing to the Museum; was threatened with 





was the head-qnarter, for some months, of Vespasian 
(Tac. Hist. iii, 48, iv. 82) during the civil wars 
which preceded his accession; was subjected to mili- 
tary lawlessness under Domitian (Juv. Sat. xvi.); 
was governed mildly by Trajan, who even supplied 
the city, during a dearth, with corn (Plin. Panegyr. 
31. § 23); and was visited by Hadrian in a. p. 122, 
who has left a graphic picture of the population. 
(Vopise. Saturn. 8.) The first important change 
in their polity was that introdaced by the ermperer 
Severus in a. bp. 196. The Alexandrian Grovks 
were bo longer formnidable, and Severus accordingly 


restored their senate and municipal government. 


He also ornamented the city with a temple of Rhea, 
and with a public bath — Thermae Septimianae. 

Alexandreia, however, suffered more from a sing 
visit of Caracalla than from the tyranny or caprece 
of any of his predecessors. That emperor had been 
ridiculed by its satirical populace for affecting to be 
the Achilles and Alexander of his time. The ru- 
mours or caricatures which reached him in Italy were 
nat forgotten on his tour through the provinces ; and 
although he was greeted with hecatombs on his arri- 
val at Alexandreia in A. p. 211 (Herodian. iv. 9), 
he did not omit to repay the insult by a general mas- 
sacre of the youth of military age. (Dien Cass, 
Ixxvii. 22; Spartian. Caracall. 6.) Caracalla abe 
introduced some important changes in the civil rela- 
tions of the Alexandrians, To mark his displeasure 
with the Greeks, he admitted the chief men of the 
quarter Rhacitis — 4. ¢. native Egyptians — ints 
the Roman senate. (Dion Cass. li. 17; Spartian. 
Caracall, 9); he patronised a temple of Isis at 
Rome; and he punished the citizens of the Brucherum 
by retrenching their public games and their allow- 
ance of corn, The Greek quarter was charged with 
the maintenance of an additional Roman garrisan, 
and its inner walls were repaired and lined with 
forts. 

From the works of Aretaeus (de Morb. Acs. 
i.) we learn that Alexandreia was visited by a pe» 
tilence in the reign of Gallus, A. p. 253. In 265, 
the prefect Aemilianus was proclaimed Caesar 
by his soldiers, (Trebell. Pol. Trig. Tyrana. 22, 
Gallien, 4.) In 270, the name of Zenobia, queen 
of Palinyra, appears on the Alexandrian coinage; 
and the city had its full share of the evils cun- 
sequent upon the frequent revolutions of the Bo 
man empire. (Vopisc, Awrelian. 32.) After this 
petiod, a. p. 271, Alexandreia lost much of its pre- 
dominance in Egypt, since the native population, 
hardened by repeated wars, and reinforced by Ara 
bian inymigrants, had become a martial and turbulent 
race. In A. pv. 297 (Eutrop. ix. 22), Diewletian be 
sieged and regained Alexandreia, which had declared 
itself in favour of the wsurper Achilleas, The ew- 
peror, however, made a lenient use of his vietary, 
and purchased the favour of the populace by an 
increased Jargess of corn. The column, pow well 
known as Pompey's Pillar, once supported a statue 
of this emperor, and still bears on its base the im- 
scription, “ To the most benoured emperor, the de 
liverer of Alexandreia, the invincible Diceletian.” 

Alexandreia had its full share of the persecutium 
of this reign. The Jewish rabbinism and Greek 
philosophy of the city had paved the way for Chris 
tianity, and the serious temper of the Egyptias 
population sympathised with the earnestness of the 
new faith, The Christian population of Alexan- 
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dreia was accordingly numerous when the imperial 
idicts were put in force. Nor were martyrs wanting. 
The city was already an episcopal see; and its bishop 
Peter, with the presbyters Faustus, Dius, and Am- 
monijus, were among the first victims of Diocletian's 
rescript. The Christian annals of Alexandreia have 
so lite that is peculiar to the city, that it will 
suffice to refer the reader to the general history of 
the Church. 

It is more interesting to turn from the Arian and 
Athanasian feuds, which sometimes deluged the 
streets of the city with blood, and sometimes made 
necessary the intervention of the Prefect, to the 
aspect which Alexandreia presented to the Arabs, in 
4. b. 640, after so many revolutions, civil and re- 
ligions, The Pharos and Heptastadium were still 
uninjured: the Sebaste or Caesarinm, the Soma, and 
the Quarter Rhacétis, retained almost their original 
grandeur. But the Hippodrome at the Canobic 
Gate was a ruin, and a new Museum had replaced 
in the Egyptian Region the more ample structure of 
the Ptolemies in the Brucheium. The Greek quar- 
ter was indeed nearly deserted: the Regio Judaeorum 
was occupied by a few miserable tenants, who pur- 
chased from the Alexandrian patriarch the right to 
follow their national law. The Serapeion had been 
converted into a Cathedral; and some of the more 
conspicuous buildings of the Hellenic city had be- 
eane the Christian Churches of St. Mark, St. John, 
St. Mary, &c. Yet Amrou reported to his master 
the Khalif Omar that Alexandreia was a city con- 
taining four thousand palaces, four thousand public 
baths, four hundred theatres, forty thousand Jews 
who paid tribute, and twelve thousand persons who 
sold herbs. (Eutych. Annal, a. p. 640.) The 
result of Arabian desolation was, that the city, which 
had dwindled into the Egyptian Quarter, shrunk 
into the limits of the Heptastadium, and, after the 
year 1497, when the Portuguese, by discovering the 
pasmge round the Cape of Good Hope, changed the 
whole current of Indian trade, it degenerated still 
further into an obscure town, with a population of 
about 6000, inferior probably to that of the original 
Rhacitis, 

Ruins af Alerandreia. These may be divided 
into two classes: (1) indistinguishable mounds of 
masonry; and (2) fragments of buildings which 
may, in some degree, be identified with ancient sites 
or structures. 

“The Old Town” is surrounded by a double 
wall, with lofty towers, and five gates. The Rosetta 
Gate is the eastern entrance into this circuit; but it 
does not correspond with the old Canobic Gate, which 
was half a mile farther to the east. The space in- 
closed is about 10,000 feet in length, and in its 
breadth varies from 3200 to 1600 feet. It contains 
generally shapeless masses of ruins, consisting of 
shattered columns and capitals, cisterns choked with 
rubbish, and fragments of pottery and glass. Some 
of the mounds are covered by the villas and gardens of 
the wealthier inhabitants of Alexandreia, Nearly in 
the centre of the inclosure, and probably in the High 
Street between the Canobic and Necropolitan Gates, 
stond a few years since three granite columns. They 

Were nearly opposite the Mosque of St. Athanasius, 
and were perhaps the last remnants of the colonnade 
Which lined the High Street. (From this mosque 
was taken, in 1801, the sarcophagus of green 
breccia which is now in the British Museam.) 
Until December, 1841, there was also on the road 
ailing to the Rosetta Gate the base of another 
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similar column. But these, as well as other rem- 
nants of the capital of the Ptolemies, have disap-~ 
peared; although, twenty years ago, the intersection 
of its two main streets was distinctly visible, at a 
point near the Frank Square, and not very far from 
the Catholic convent. Excavations in the Old 
Town occasionally, indeed, bring to light parts of 
statues, large coluinns, and fragments of masonry: 
but the ground-plan of Alexandreia is now pro- 
bably lost irretrievably, as the ruins have been con- 
verted into building materials, without note being 
taken at the time of the site or character of the 
remnants removed. Vestiges of baths and other 
buildings may be traced along the inner and outer 
bay; and numerous tanks are still in use which 
formed part of the cisterns that supplied the city 
with Nile-water. They were often of considerable 
size; were built under the houses; and, being arched 
and coated with a thick red plaster, have in many 
cases remained perfect to this day. One set of 
these reservoirs runs parallel to the eastern issue of 
the Mahmoodeh Canal, which nearly represents the 
old Canobic Canal; others are found in the convents 
which oceupy part of the site of the Old Town; 
and others again are met with below the mound of 
Pompey's Pillar. The descent into these chambers 
is either by steps in the side or by an opening in the 
roof, through which the water is drawn up by 
ropes and buckets. 

The most striking remains of ancient Alexandreia 
are the Obelisks aud Pompey’s Pillar. The former 
are universally known by the inappropriate name of 
“ Cleopatra's Needles.” The fame of Cleopatra has 
preserved her memory among the illiterate Arabs, 
who regard her as a kind of enchantress, and ascribe 
to her many of the great works of her capital,—the 
Pharos and Heptastadium included. Meselleh is, 
moreover, the Arabic word for “a packing Needle,” 
and is given generally to obelisks, The two columns, 
however, which bear this appellation, are red granite 
obelisks which were brought by one of the Caesars 
from Heliopolis, and, according to Pliny (xxxvi. 9), 
were set up in front of the Sebaste or Caesarium. 
They are about 57 paces apart from each other: one 
is still vertical, the other has been thrown down. 
They stood each on two steps of white limestone. 
The vertical obelisk is 73 feet high, the diameter at 
its base is 7 feet and 7 inches; the fallen obelisk 
has been mutilated, and, with the same diameter, is 
shorter. The latter was presented by Mohammed 
Ali to the English government: and the propriety of 
its removal to England has been discussed during 
the present year. Pliny (1 c.) ascribes them to an 
Egyptian king named Mesphres: nor is he altogether 
wrong. The Pharaoh whose oval they exhibit was 
the third Thothmes, and in Manetho’s list the first 
and second Thothmes(18th Dynasty: Kenrick, vol. ii. 
p. 199) are written as Mesphra-Thothmosis. Ra- 
meses III. and Osirei I1., his third successor, have 
also their ovals upon these obelisks. 

Pompey’s Pillar, as it is erroneously termed, is de- 
nominated by the Arabs Amood ¢ sowari ; sari or so- 
wari being applied by them to any lofty monument 
which suggests the image of a “ mast.” It might 
more properly le termed Diocletian's Pillar, since a 
statue of that emperor once occupied its summit, com- 
memorating the capture of Alexandreia in A. p. 297, 
after an obstinate siege of eight months, The total 
height of this column is 98 feet 9 inches, the shaft 
is 73 feet, the circumference 29 feet 8 inches, and 
the diameter at the top of the capital is 16 feet 6 
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inches. The shaft, capital, and pedestal are ap- | 


parently of different ages; the latter are of very in- 
ferior workmanship to the shaft. The substructions 
of the column are fragments of older monuments, and 
the name of Psammetichus with a few hieroglyphics | 
is inseribed upon them. 

The origin of the name Pompey’s Pillar is very 
doubtful. It has been derived from Moyuwralos, “ con- 
ducting,” since the column served for a land-mark. 
In the inscription copied by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and Mr. Salt, it is stated that “ Publius, the Eparch 
of Egypt.” erected it in honour of Diocletian. For | 





Publius it has been proposed to read “ Pompeius.” 
The Pillar originally stood in the centre of a paved 
area beneath the level of the ground, like so many | 
of the later Roman memorial colamns. The pave- 
ment, however, has long been broken up and carried | 
away. If Arabian traditions may be trusted, this 
now solitary Pillar once stood in a Stoa with 400 
others, and formed part of the peristyle of the an- | 
cient Serapeion. 

Next in interest are the Catacombs or remains of 
the ancient Necropolis beyond the Western Gate. 
The approach to this cemetery was through vineyards 
and gardens, which both Athenaeus and Strabo ccle- 
beate. The extent of the Catacombs is remarkable: 
they are cut partly in a ridge of xandy calcarcous 
stene, and partly in the calcareous rock that faces 
the sea. They all communicate with the sea by 
narrow vaults, and the most spacious of them is 
about 3830 yds. SW. of ompey’s Pillar. Their | 
atyle of decoration is purely Greek, and in one of 
the chambers are a Doric entablatnre and monuld- | 
ings, which evince no decline in art at the period of | 
their erection. Several tombs in that direction, at 
the water's edge, and same even below its level, are 
entitled “ Bagni di Cleopatra.” 

A more particular account of the Ruins of Aler- 
andreia will be found in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
Topography of Thebes, p. 380, seq., and his Hand- 
Book for Traveliers in Egypt, pp.7 1\—100, Murray, 
1847. Besides the references already given for 
Alexandreia, its topography and history, the follow- 
ing writers may be consulted: — Strab, p. 791, seq ; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 9, vii. 5. 88.13, 14, &e. &e.; Died. 
xvii, 52; Pausan. v. 21, vii. 33; Arrian, Fep. 
Alex, iii. 1. § 5, #eq.; Q. Cartius, iv, 8. §2, x. 10, 
§ 20; Plat. Alex. 26; Mela, i. 9. §9; Plin. v. 10, 
11; Amm. Mare. xxii. 16; It. Anton. pp. 57, 70; 
Joseph. B, J. it, 28; Polyb. xxxix. 14; Caesar, B.C. 
ili. 112.) pW. B. D.] 

ALEXANDREIA (7) AAcidv3peia), Besides the 
celebrated Alexandreia mentioned above, there were 
several other towns of this name, founded by Alex- 
ander or his successors. 

1. In Anaciosta, also called Alexandropolia, on 
the river Arachotus; its site is unknown. (Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6.) 

2. In Arntana (% é» "Aplois, or Alexandreia Arion | 
as Pliny, vi. 17, names it), the chief city of the 
country, now /ferat, the capital of Ahorassan, a 
town whieh has a considerable trade. ‘The tradition 
is that Alexander the Great founded this Alexandreia, 
but like others of the name it was probably only so 
called in benoar of him, (Strab. pp. 514, 516, 723; 
Amrm, Marc. xxiii. 6.) 

3. In Bactrtaxa, a town in Bactriana, near 
Bactra (Steph. Byz.). 

4. In CarmManta, the capital of the country, now 
Kerman, (Atom. Mare. xxiii. 6.) 

5. Avo Issem (@ war’ “lecor: Alerandreum, 
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Iskenderun), a town on the east side of the Gulf 
Issus, and probably on or close to the site of the 
Myriandrus of Xenophon (Anab. i, 4), and Arrina 
(Anab. ii. 6). It seems probable that the place re- 
ceived a new name in honour of Alexander. Me. 
phanus mentions both Myriandrus and Alexandria of 
Cilicia, by which he means this place; but this dors 
not prove that there were two towns in his time. 
Both Stephanus and Strabo (p. 676) place this Alex- 
andria in Cilicia [AMANus]. A place called Jacob's 


| Well, in the neighbourhood of Iskendernn, has been 


supposed to be the site of Myriandrus ( London Geog. 
Journ. vol. vii. p. 414); bat no proof is given of this 
assertion. IJsheaderun is about 6 miles SSW. of the 
Pylae Ciliciae direct distance. [Amanca.] The 


‘place is unhealthy in summer, and contained only 


sixty or seventy mean houses when Niebubr visited 
it; but in recent times it is said to have improved. 
(Niebuhr, Retsebeschrethbung, vol. iii. p. 19; London 
Geog. Journ, vol. x. p. 511.)) 

6. Oxtana. [Soaprana.] 

7. In Paxoramisys. [PaRroramisapAar.] 

8 Troas (‘Adctdvipera  Tpwas, sometimes 
called simply Alexandreia, and sometimes Troma( Acts 
Apost, xvi. 8), now Eski Stambul or Old Stamébul, 
was situated on the coast of Troas, opposite te the 
south-eastern point of the ishuxl of Tenedos, am 
north of Assus. It was founded by Antigonus, ome 


| of the most able of Alexander's successors, under the 
, name of Antigoneia Troas, and peopled with settlers 


from Seepsis and other neighbouring towns. It was 
improved by Lysimachus king of Thrace, and named 
Alexandreia Troas; but both names, Antigoneia, and 
Alexandreia, appear on sotne coins, It was a firo- 
rishing place under the Roman empire, and had re- 
ceived « Roman colony when Strabo wrote (p. 593), 
which wus sent in the time of Augustus, as the 
name Con. Ava. Troas on a coin shows, Is 
the time of Hadrian an aqueduct several mikes im 
length was constructed, partly at the expense of 
Herodes Atticus, to bring water to the city from Ma 
Many of the supports of the aqueduct still remain, 
but all the arches are broken. The ruins ef this 
city cover a large surface. Chandler says that the 
walls, the largest part of which remain, are several 


niles in eircamference. The remains of the ‘Thermae 


or baths are very considerable, and doubtless belong 
to the Roman period, There is little marble on the 
site of the city, for the materials have been carried 
off to build houses and public edifices at Constanti- 
nople. The place is now nearly deserted, 

There is a story, perhaps not worth much, that the 
dictator Caesar thonght of transferring the seat of 
empire to this Alexandreia or to Ilium (Soect. Coes. 
79); and some writers have conjectured that As- 
gustus had a like design, as may be inferred fren 
the words of Horace (Carm, iii. 3. 37, &c.). Ht may 
be true that Constantine thonght of Alexandnis 
(Zosim. ii. 30) for his new capital, but in the end 


_ he made a better selection, 


9. Uttimma (‘AAcidydpeia doydrn, or 'AAckar- 
8péryara, Appian, Syr. 57), a city founded amome 
the Scythians, accerding to Appian. It was founded 
by Alexander upon the Jaxartes, which the Creeks 
calle] the Tanais, as a bulwark against the easters 
barbarians The colonists were Hellenic mercenaries, 
Macedonians who were past service, and some af the 


| adjacent barbarians; the city was 60 stadia in cireait, 


(Arnan, Anad, iv. 1. 3; Curtins, vil. 6.) There w 
no evidence to determine the exact site, which may 
he that of Ahodjend, as some suppose. = [U. L.] 
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ALEXANDRI ARAE or COLUMNAE (ol 
‘AdeidrSpov Bool). It was a well-known custom 
of the ancient conquerors from Sesostris downwards 
to mark their progress, and especially its furthest 
limits, by monuments; and thus, in Central Asia, 
near the river Jaxartes (Sihown), there were shown 
altars of Hereules and Bacchus, Cyrus, Semiramis 
aod Alexander, (Plin. vi. 16. 8. 18; Solin, 49.) 
Pliny adds that Alexander's soldiers supposed the 
Jasartes to be the Tanais, and Ptolemy (ili. 5. § 26) 
actually places altars of Alexander on the true 
Tanais (Don), which Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxi. 8), carrying the confusion a step further, 
transfers to the Borysthenes, (Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2, 
pp. 38, 40, 71, 191, 196.) Respecting Alexander's 
altars in India, see Hy PHasis. [P. 8.] 

A'LGIDUS (“AAydos), a mountain of Latium, 
forming part of the volcanic group of the Alban 
Hills, though detached from the central summit, the 
Meas Albanus or Monte Caro, and separated, as 
well from that as from the Tusculan hills, by an 
elevated valley of considerable breadth. The extent 
in which the name was applied is not certain, but it 
seems to have been a general appellation for the 
nerth-eastern portion of the Alban group, rather than 
that of a particular mountain summit. It is cele- 
brated by Horace for its black woods of holm-oaks 
(mgrae feraci frondis in Algido), and for its cold 
and snowy climate (nicvali Algido, Carm. i. 21. 6, 
it. 23.9, iv. 4. 58): but its lower slopes became 
afterwards much frequented by the Roman nobles 
as 4 place of summer retirement, whence Silins Itali- 
cas gives it the epithet of amoena Algida (Sil. 
Ital. xii, 536; Martial, x. 30.6). It has now very 
much resumed its ancient aspect, and is covered with 
dense forests, which are frequently the haunts of 
banditti. 

At an earlier period it plays an important part in 
the history of Rome, being the theatre of numberless 
emflicts between the Romans and Aequians. It is 
net clear whether it was—as supposed by Dionysius 
(3. 21), who is folluwed by Niebuhr (vol. ii. p. 258) 
—ever included in the proper territories of the 
Asyuians: the expressions of Livy would certainly 
lead to a contrary conclusion: but it was continually 
cecupied by them as an advanced post, which at once 
secared their own communications with the Volscians, 
and intercepted those of the Romans and Latins with 
their allies the Hernicans. The elevated plain 
which separated it from the Tusculan hills thus 
became their habitual field of battle. (Liv. iii, 2. 
33, 25, &e.; Dion, Hal x. 21, xi. 3, 23, &e.; Ovid, 
Fast, vi. 721.) Of the exploits of which it was the 
some, the most celebrated are the victory of Cincin- 
tatus over the Aequians under Cloelius Gracchus, 
8 Bc. 458, and that of Postumius Tubertus, in 
&.C. 428, over the combined forces of the Aequians 
and Volscians, The last occasion on which we find 
the farmer people encamping on Mt. Algidus, was in 
B.C. 415, 

in several passages Dionysins speaks of a town 
tamed Alvidus, bat Livy nowhere alludes to the 
existence of such a place, nor does his narrative 
admit of the supposition: and it is probable that 
Dienysins has mistaken the language of the an- 
taliste, and rendered “in Algido” by év wéAes 'AA- 
Wy. (Dionys. x. 21, xi. 3; Steph. B. «. v. “AAyi- 
tos. probably copies Dionysius.) In Strabo's time, 





however, it is certain that there was a small town | 
(toAiymov) of the name (Strab. p. 237): but if | 
we Cun construe his words strictly, this must have | 
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been lower down, on the southern slope of the hill; 
and was probably a growth of later times. It was 
situated on the Via Latina; and the gorge or narrow 
pass through which that road emerged from the hills 
is still called la Cava dell Aglio, the latter word 
being evidently a corruption of Algidus. (Nibby, 
Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 123.) 

We find mention in very early times of a temple 
of Fortune on Mt. Algidus (Liv. xxi. 62), and we 
learn also that the mountain itself was sacred to 
Diana, who appears to have had there a temple of 
ancient celebrity. (Hor. Carm. Saec. 69.) Exist- 
ing remains on the summit of one of the peaks of the 
ridge are referred, with much probability, to this 
temple, which appears to have stood on an elevated 
platform, supported by terraces and walls of a very 
massive construction, giving to the whole much of 
the character of a fortress, in the same manner as 
in the case of the Capitol at Rome, These remains 
—which are not easy of access, on account of the 
dense woods with which they are surrounded, and 
hence appear to have been unknown to earlier writers 
—are described by Gell (Topography of Rome, p. 
42) and Nibby (Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 121), 
but more fully and accurately by Abeken (Mittel- 
Italien, p, 215). [E. H. B.] 

ALINDA (“AAwbsa; Eth. "AAwSevs), a city of 
Caria, which was surrendered to Alexander by Ada, 
queen of Caria. It was one of the strongest places 
in Caria (Arrian. Anab. i. 23; Strab. p.657). Its 
position seems to be properly fixed by Fellows (Dis- 
coveries in Lycia, p. 58) at Demmeergee-derasy, 
between Arab Hissa and Karpuslee, on a steep 
rock, He found no inscriptions, but out of twenty 
copper coins obtained here five had the epigraph 
Alinda. G, L.] 

ALIPHE’RA (‘AAlgnpa, Paus.; Aliphera, Liv. ; 
"AAlpeipa, Polyb.: Eth. Adspnpeds, "AAcpnpaios, on 
coins AAIPEIPEON, Aliphiraens, Plin. iv. 6. s. 10. 
§ 22), a town of Arcadia, in the district Cynuria, 
said to have been built by Alipherus, a son of Lycaon, 
was situated upon a steep and lofty hill, 40 stadia S. 
of the Alpheius and near the frontiers of Elis. A 
large number of its inhabitants removed to Mega- 
lopolis upon the foundation of the latter city in 
B.C. 371; bat it still continued to be a place of 
some importance. It was ceded to the Eleans by 
Lydiades, when tyrant of Megalopolis; but it was 
taken from them by Philip in the Social War, B. c. 
219, and restored to Megalopolis. It contained 
temples of Asclepius and Athena, and a celebrated 
bronze statue by Hypatodorus of the latter goddess, 
who was said to have been born here. There are 
still considerable remains of this town on the hill of 
Nerovitza, which has a tabular summit about 300 
yards long in the direction of E. and W., 100 yards 
broad, and surrounded by remains of Hellenic walls, 
At the south-eastern angle, a part rather higher 
than the rest formed an acropolis: it was about 
70 yards long and half as much broad. The walls 
are built of polygonal and regular masonry inter- 
mixed. (Paus. viii, 3. § 4, 26. § 5, 27. §$ 4,7; 
Polyb. iv. 77, 78; Liv. xxviii. 8; Steph. B. 8. v.; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 72, seq.; Ross, Retsen im 
Peloponnes, vol. i. p, 102; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. i. p. 361, seq.) 

ALI'SO or ALI'SUM (EAlowy, “AXewov : per- 
haps Elsen, near Paderborn), a strong fortress in 
Germany, built by Drusus in p.c. 11, for the pur- 
pose of securing the advantages which had been 
gained, and to have a safe place in which the Romans 
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might maintain themselves against the Cherusci and 
Sigambri. It was situated at the point where the 
Eliso empties itself into the Lupia (Lippe, Dion 
Cass. liv. 33.) There can be no doubt that the 
place thus described by Dion Cassius under the name 
*EAlowy, is the same as the Aliso mentioned by 
Velleius (ii. 120) and Tacitus (Ann, ii. 7), and 
which in A. D. 9, after the defeat of Varus, was taken 
by the Germans. In a. p. 15 it was reconquered by 
the Romans; but being, the year after, besieged by 
the Germans, it was relieved by Germanicus. So 
long as the Romans were involved in wars with the 
Germans in their own country, Aliso was a place of 
the highest importance, and a military road with 
strong fortifications kept up the connection between 
Aliso and the Rhine. The name of the place was 
probably taken from the little river Eliso, on whose 
bank it stood. The “AAewow (in Ptolemy ii. 11) is 
probably only another form of the name of this fortress. 
Much has been written in modern times upon the 
site of the ancient Aliso, and different results have 
been arrived at ; but from the accurate description of 
Dion Cassius, there can be little doubt that the vil- 
lage of Elsen, about two miles from Paderborn, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Alme (Eliso) and Lippe 
(Lupia), is the site of the ancient Aliso. (Ledebur, 
Das Land wu, Volk der Bructerer, p. 209, foll.; 
W. E. Giefers, De Alisone Castello Commentatio, 
Crefeld, 1844, 8vo.) [L. S.] 

A’LIUM. [Acroreta.] 

ALLA'RIA (‘AAAapia: Eth, "AAAapidrns), a city 
of Crete of uncertain site, of which coins are extant, 
bearing on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on 
the reverse a figure of Heracles standing. (Jolyb. 
ap. Steph. B. s. ¢.) 





COIN OF ALLARIA, 


A'LLIA or A’LIA*® (6’AAlas, Plut.) a small 
river which flows into the Tiber, on its left bank, 
about 11 miles N. of Rome. It was on its banks 
that the Romans sustained the memorable defeat by 
the Ganls under Brennus in B. c. 390, which led to 
the capture and destruction of the city by the bar- 
barians. On this account the day on which the 
battle was fought, the 16th of July (xv. Kal. Sex- 
tiles), called the Dies Alliensis, was ever after re- 
garded as disastrous, and it was forbidden to trans- 
act any public business on it. (Liv. vi. 1, 28; 
Virg. Aen. vii. 717; Tac, Hist. ii. 91; Varr. de L. L. 
vi. § 32; Luean. vii. 408; Cic, Ep. ad Att. ix. 5; 
Kal. Amitern. ap. Orell. Inacr. vol. ii. p. 394.) 
A few years later, n.c. 377, the Praenestines and 
their allies, during a war with Rome, took up a 
position on the Allia, trusting that it would prove 
of evil omen to their adversaries; but their hopes 


* According to Niebuhr (vol. ii. p. 533, not.) 
the correct form is Atta, but the ordinary form 
ALLAA is supported by many good MSS., and retained 
by the most recent editor of Livy. The note of 
Servius (ad Aen, vii. 717) is certainly founded on 
& misconception. 


ALLIA. 


were deceived, and they were totally defeated by 
the dictator Cincinnatus. (Liv. vi. 28; Eutrop. ii. 
2.) The situation of this celebrated, but insigniti- 
cant, stream is marked with unusual ixion by 
Livy: “ Aegre (hostibus) ad undecimum lapidem 
occursum est, qua flamen Allia Crustuminis moanti- 
bus praealto defluens alveo, hand multum infra viam 
Tiberino amni miscetur.” (v. 37.) The Gauls were 
advancing upon Rome by the left bank of the Tiber, 
so that there can be no doubt that the “ via” here 
mentioned is the Via Salaria, and the correctness 
of the distance is confirmed by Platarch( Caméil.18), 
who reckons it at 90 stadia, and by Eutropinus (i. 20), 
while Vibius Sequester, who places it at 14 miles 
from Rome (p.3), is an authority of no value on 
such a point. Notwithstanding this accurate de- 
scription, the identification of the river designated 
has been the subject of much doubt and discussion, 
principally arising from the circumstance that there 
is no stream which actually crosses the Via Salaria 
at the required distance from Rome. Indeed the 
only two streams which can in any degree deserve 
the title of rivers, that flow into this part of the 
Tiber, are the Rio del Mosso, which crosses the 
modern road at the Osteria del Grillo about 18 miles 
from Rome, and the Fosso di Conca, which rises at 
a place called Conca (near the site of Ficulea), 
about 13 miles from Rome, but flows in a southerly 
direction and crosses the Via Salaria at Malpasso, 
not quite 7 miles from the city. The former of 
these, though supposed by Cluverius to be the Allia, 
is not only much too distant from Rome, but does 
not correspond with the description of Livy, as it 
flows through a nearly flat country, and its banks 
are low and defenceless. The Fosso di Conca om 
the contrary is too near to Rome, where it crosses 
the road and enters the Tiber; on which account 
Nibby and Gell have supposed the battle to have 
been fought higher up its course, above Torre di 
S. Giovanni. But the expressions of Livy above 
cited and his whole narrative clearly prove that he 
conceived the battle to have been fought close te 
the Tiber, so that the Romans rested their left wing 
on that river, and their right on the C i 
hills, protected by the reserve force which was 
on one of those hills, and against which 
Brennus directed his first attack. Both these two 
rivers must therefore be rejected; but between 
are two smaller streams which, though litt 
than ditches in appearance, flow through 
narrow ravines, where they issue 
the first of these, which rises not far 
di Conea, crosses the road about a 
La Marcigliana, and rather more 
Rome; the second, called the Scolo del 
3 miles further on, at a spot named 
di Papa, which is just more than 12 
Rome. The choice must lie between these two, 
which the former has been adopted by Holstenius 
and Westphal, but the latter has on the whole the 
best claim to be regarded as the true Alla. It 
coincides in all respects with Livy's descriptim, 
except that the distance is a mile too great; bat the 
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respondence in no other respect more satisfactory. 


If it be objected that the little brook at Fomte ob 


very particular manner in which Livy deseribes the 
locality, sufficiently shows that it was net om 
necessarily familiar to his readers, nor does any 
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mention of the river Allia occur at a later period 
of Roman history. (Cluver. /tal. p. 709; Holsten. 
Adnot. p. 127; Westphal, Rémische Kampagne, 
p. 127; Gell’s Top. of Rome, p. 44—48; Nibby, 
Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 125; Reichard, The- 
saur. Topogr.) [E. HB.) 
ALLI'FAE (‘AAApal, Strab., Diod.; “AAAspa, 
Ptol., Ath, Allifanus: Alife), a ‘city of Samnium, 
rituated in the valley of the Vulturnus, at the foot of 
the lofty mountain group now called the Monte 
Matese. It was close to the frontiers of Campania, 
and is enumerated among the Campanian cities by 
Pliny (iii. 5. 9), and by Silius Italicus (viil. 537); 
bat Strabo expressly calls it a Samnite city (p. 238). 
That it was so at an earlier period is certain, as we 
find it repeatedly mentioned in the wars of the Ro- 
mans with that people. Thus, at the breaking out 
of the Second Samnite War, in B. Cc. 326, it was one 
of the first places which fell into the hands of the 
Romans: who, however, subsequently lost it, and it 
was retaken by C. Marcius Rutilus in B. ¢. 310. 
Agsin, in B. c. 307, a decisive victory over the 
Samnites was gained by the proconsul Fabius be- 
neath its walls. (Liv. viii. 25, ix. 38, 42; Diod. 
xx. 35.) During the Second Punic War its terri- 
tory was alternately traversed or occupied by the 
Romans and by Hannibal (Liv. xxii. 13, 17, 18, 
xxvi. 9), but no mention is made of the town itself, 
Strabo speaks of it as one of the few cities of the 
Samnnites which had survived the calamities of the 
Social War: and we learn from Cicero that it pos- 
sessed an extensive and fertile territory in the valley 
of the Vulturnus, which a to have adjoined 
that of Venafrum. (Pro Plane. 9, de Leg. Agr. 
ii, 25.) According to the Liber Coloniarum 
(p. 231), a colony was established there by the 
triumvirs, and its colonial rank, though not men- 
tioned by Pliny, is confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. These also attest that it continued to 
be a place of importance under the empire: and was 
sderned with many new public buildings under the 
reign of Hadrian. (Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 335; 
Orell. Jnser. 140, 3887; Romanelli, vol. ii, pp. 451 
—456.) It is placed by the Itineraries on the 
direct road from Rome to Beneventum by the Via 
Latina, at the distance of 17 miles from Teanum, 
and 43 from Beneventum; but the latter number is 
certainly too large. (Itin. Ant. pp. 122, 304.) 
The modem Alife is a poor and decayed place, 
though it still retains an episcopal see and the title 
of a city; it occupies the ancient site, and has pre- 
served great part of its ancient walls and gates, as 
well as numerous other vestiges of antiquity, in- 
cluding the remains of a theatre and amphitheatre, 
and considerable ruins of Thermae, which appear to 
have been constructed on a most extensive and 
*plendid scale. (Romanelli, & c.; ass Abruzzi, 
vol. i. p. 21.) E. H. B.] 
ALLO'BROGES ( "AAA pryes, *AAAEpuyes, and 
‘Ad\AéEporyes, as the Greeks write the name), a 
Gallic people, whose territory lay on the cast side of 
the Rhone, and chiefly between the Rhone and the 
Iara (/eere). On the west they were bounded by 
the Segasiani (Caes. B. G.i.10). In Caesar's time 
(4. G. i. 6) the Rhodanus, near its outlet from the 
lake Lemannus, or the lake of Geneva, was the 
boundary between the Allobroges and the Helvetii; 
and the furthest town of the Allobroges on the Hel- 
vetic border was Geneva, at which place there was 
a ruad over the Rhone into the Helvetic territory by 
abridge. The Sequani were the northern neigh- 
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bours of the Allobroges, who seem to have had some 
territory on the north side of the Rhone above the 
junction of the Rhone with the Arar (Saone). To 
the south of the Allobroges were the Vocontii. The 
limits of their territory may be generally defined in 
one direction, by a line drawn from Vienna ( Vienne) 
on the Rhone, which was their chief city, to Geneva 
on the Leman lake. Their land was a wine country. 
The Allobroges are first mentioned in history as 
having joined Hannibal np. c. 218 in his invasion of 
Italy (Liv. xxi. 31). The Aedui, who were the 
first allies of Rome north of the Alps, having com- 
plained of the incursions of the Allobroges into their 
territory, the Allobroges were attacked and defeated 
near the junction of the Rhone and the Saone by 
Q. Fabius Maximus (8. c. 121), who from his vic- 
tory derived the cognomen Allobrogicus. Under 
Roman dominion they became a more agricultural 
people, as Strabo describes them (p. 185): most of 
them lived in small towns or villages, and their 
chief place was Vienna. ‘The Allobroges were 
looked on with suspicion by their conquerors, for 
though conquered they retained their old animosity ; 
and their dislike of Roman dominion will explain 
the attempt made by the conspirators with Catiline 
to gain over the Allobroges through some ambas- 
sadors of the nation who were then in Rome (B. c. 
63). The ambassadors, however, through fear or 
some other motive, betrayed the conspirators (Sall, 
Cat, 41). When Caesar was governor of Gallia, 
the Allobroges north of the Rhone fied to him for 
protection against the Helvetii, who were then 
marching through their country, B. c. 58 (B. G. i. 
11). The Allobroges had a senate, or some body 
that in.a manner corresponded to the Roman senate 
(Cic, Cat. iii. 5). In the division of Gallia under 
Augustus, the Allobroges were included in Narbo- 
nensis, the Provincia of Caesar (8. G. i. 10); and 
in the late division of Gallia, they formed the Vien- 
nensis. [G.L.]} 
ALMA, ALMUS (‘AdAua, Dion Cass, lv. 30; 
Aurel. Vict. Epitom. 38, Probus ; Eutrop. ix. 17; 
Vopiscus, Probus, 18), a mountain in Lower Pan- 
nonia, near Sirmium, The two robber-chieftains 
Bato made this mountain their stronghold during 
the Dalmatian insurrection in a.p.6—7. (Dict. of 
Biogr. art. Bato.) It was planted with vines by 
the emperor Probus about a. p. 280—81, the spot 
being probably recommended to him by its contiguity 
to his native town of Sirmium. [W. B. D.j 
ALMO, a small river flowing into the Tiber on 
its left bank, just below the walls of Rome. Ovid 
calls it “‘cursu brevissimus Almo” (Jet. xiv. 329), 
from which it is probable that he regarded the 
stream that rises from a copious source under an 
artificial grotto at a spot called La Caffarella as the 
true Almo, This stream is, however, joined by 
others that furnish a much larger supply of water, 
one of the most considerable of which, called the 
Marrana degli Orti, flows from the source near 
Marino that was the ancient Aqua Ferentina, 
another is commonly known as the Acqua Santa, 
The grotto and source already mentioned were long 
regarded, but certainly without foundation, as those 
of Egeria, and the Vallis Egeriae was supposed to 
be the Valle della Caffarella, through which the 
Almo flows. The grotto itself appears to have been 
constructed in imperial times; it contains a marble 
figure, much mutilated, which is probably that of 
the tutelary deity of the stream, or the god Almo. 
(Nardini, Roma Antica, vol. i. pp. 157—161, with 
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Nibby’s notes; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. 
p. 130; Gell, Top, of Kome, p. 48; Burgess, An- 
tiquities of Rome, vol. i. p. 107.) From this 
spot, which is about half a mile from the church of 
S. Sebastiano, audi two miles from the gates of 
Rome, the Almo has a course of between 3 and 
4 miles to its confluence with the Tiber, crossing on 
the way both the Via Appia and the Via Ostiensis. 
It was at the spot where it jains the Tiber that the 
celebrated statue of Cybele was landed, when it was 
brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to Rome in B. c. 
204; and in memory of this circamstance the sin- 
gular ceremony was observed of washing the image 
of the goddess herself, ay well as her sacred imple- 
ments, in the waters of the Almo, on a certain day 
(6 Kal. Apr., or the 27th of March) in every year: 
a superstition which subsisted down to the final 
extinction of paganism. (Ov. Fast. iv. 337—340; 
Lucan. i. 600; Martial. iii. 47. 2; Stat. Sile. v. 1. 
222; Sil. Ital. viii. 365; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3. § 7.) 
The little stream appears to have retained the name 
of Almo as late as the seventh century: it is now 
commonly called the Acguataccia, a name which is 
supposed by some to be a corruption of Acqua 
d Appia, from its crossing the Via Appia. The spot 
where it is traversed by that road was about 14 mile 
from the ancient Porta Capena; but the first region 
of the city, according to the arrangement of Au- 
gustus, was extended to the very bank of the Almo, 
(Preller, Die Hegionen Roms, p.2.) [E. H. B.] 

ALMO’PLA (‘AAwerla), ‘a district in Macedonia 
inhabited by the ALMorres (‘AAu@7es), is said to 
have been one of the early conquests of the Argive 
colony of the Temenidae. Leake supposes it to be 
the same country now called Moglena, which bor- 
dered upon the ancient Edessa to the NE. Ptolemy 
assigns tothe Almopes three towns, Horma (“Opya), 
Europus (ESpwros), and Apsalus (“Awpados). 
(Thue. ii. 99; Steph. B. 4. ¢.; Lycophr. 1238; Ptol. 
iii, 13. $24; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p.444.) 

ALONTA (AAévra: Terek), one of the chief 
rivers of Sarmatia Asiatica, flowing into the W. side 
of the Caspian, S. of the Udon (O63e~, Kouma), 
which is S. of the Rha (Volga). This order, given 
by Ptolemy (v. 9. § 12), seems sufficient to identify 
the rivers; as the Rha is certainly the Volga, and 
the Kouma and Terek are the only large rivers that 
can answer to the other two, The Jered rises in 
M. Elbrouz, the highest summit of the Cancasus, 
and after a rapid course nearly due E. for 350 miles, 
falls into the Caspian by several mouths near 44° 
N. lat. [P.8.] 

A'LOPE (‘AAdwrn: Eth. ‘Adoxirns, 'AAowets). 
1. A town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, placed by Ste- 
phanus between Larissa Cremaste and Echinus. 
There was a dispute among the ancient critics 
whether this town was the same as the Alope in 
Homer (/1.ii.682; Strab. pp. 427,432 ; Steph. B.s.r.). 

2. A town of the Opuantian Locrians on the coast 
between Daphons and Cynus. Its ruins have been 
discovered by Gell on an msnlated hill near the 
shore. (Thue. ii. 26; Strab. p. 426; Scyl p. 23; 
Gell, /tiner. p. 233.) 

%. A town of the Ozolian Locrians of uncertain 
site, (Strab. p. 427.) 

ALO'PECE. [Artica.] 

ALOPECONNE’SUS (‘AAwtendvyneos), a town 
om the western coast of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
It was an Avolian colony, and was believed to have 
derived its name fron the fact that the settlers were 
directed by au oracle to establish the colony, where 
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they should first meet a fux with its cub. (Steph. 
B. a. v.; Scymnus, 29; Liv. xxxi. 16; Pomp, Mela, 
ii. 2.) In the time of the Macedonian ascendancy, 
it was allied with, and under the protection a 
Athens. (Dem. de Coron. p. 256, c. Ariatoer. 
p. 675.) [L. S.] 

ALO'RUS (“AA@pos: Eth. "AAwplirns), a town af 
Macedonia in the district Bottiaea, is placed by 
Stephanus in the innermost recess of the Thermaic 
gulf. According to Scylax it was situated between 
the Haliacmon and Lydias. Leake supposes it te 
have occupied the site of Paled-khora, near Kap- 
sokhéri, The town is chiefly known on account of 
its being the birthplace of Ptolemy, who usurped 
the Macedonian throne after the murder of Alex- 
ander [., son of Amyntas, and who is usually called 
Ptolemaeus Alorites. (Scyl. p. 26; Steph. B. «. e.; 
Strab, p. 330; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 435, seq.; Dict. of Biogr. vol, iii, p. 568.) 

ALPE'NI (AAgrnvol, Herod. vii. 176; 'AAwgres 
woAus, Herod. vii. 216: Eth. 'AAwnvés), a town of 
the Epicnemidii Loeri at the E. entrance of the pass 
of Thermopylae. For details, see THemmoryLax. 

ALPES (ai "AAweas; sometimes also, but rarely 
7d 'AAweiva Spy and Ta “AAmia Spy), was the name 
given in ancient as well as modern times to the great 
chain of mountains —the most extensive and loftiest 
in Europe,— which forms the northern boundary of 
Italy, separating that country from Gaul and Ger- 
many. They extend without interruption from the 
coast of the Mediterranean between Maassilia and 
Genua, to that of the Adriatic near Trieste, but thew 
boundaries are imperfectly defined, it being almost 
impossible to fix on any point of demarcation between 
the Alps and the Apennines, while at the opposite 
extremity, the eastern ridges of the Alps, which 
separate the Adriatic from the vallies of the Sare 
and the Drave, are closely connected with the Illy- 
rian ranges of mountains, which continue almost 
without interruption to the Black Sea, Hence Pliny 
speaks of the ridges of the Alps as softening as they 
descend into Iyricum (* mitescentia Alpium juga 
per tedium IIlyricum,” iii. 25. s. 28.), and Mela goes 
so far as to assert that the Alps extend into Thrace 
(Mela, ii. 4). But though there is much plausibility 
in this view considered as a question of geographical 
theory, it is not probable that the tenn was ever 
familiarly employed in so extensive a sense. On the 
other hand Strabo seems to consider the Jura and 
even the inountains of the Black Forest in Swabia, 
in which the Danube takes its rise, as mere offsets 
of the Alps (p. 207). The name is probubly de- 
rived from a Celtic word Alb or Alp, signifying “ a 
height :” though others derive it from an adjective 
Alb “ white,” which is connected with the Latin 
Albus, and is the root of the narme of Albion. (Strab. 
p. 202; and see Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary.) 

It was not till a late period that the Greeks appenr 
to have obtained any distinct knowledge of the Alpa, 
which were probably in early times regarded a» a 
part of the Rhipaean mountains, a general appella- 
tion for the great mountain chain, which formed the 
extreme hmit of their geographical knowledge to the 
north. Lycophron is the earliest extant author whe 
has mentioned their name, which he however ere 
neously writes XdAmwia (Alex, 1361): and the ac- 
count given by Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 630, fol.), of 
the sources of the Rhodanns and the Eridanus proves 
his entire ignorance of the geography of these regivas. 
The conquest of Cisalpine Gaul by the Romans, anc 
still more the passage of Hannibal over the Alpe, 
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first drew genera] attention to the mountains in 
question, and Polybius, who had himself visited the 
portion of the Alpine chain between Italy and Gaul, 
was the first to give an accurate description of them. 
Still his geographical knowledge of their course and 
extent was very imperfect: he justly describes them 
as extending from the neighbourhood of Massilia to 
the head of the Adriatic gulf, but places the sources 
of the Rhone in the neighbourhood of the latter, and 
cmsiders the Alps and that river as running parallel 
with each other from NE. to SW. (Polyb. ii. 14, 
15, iti. 47.) Strabo more correctly describes the 
Alps as forming a great curve like a bow, the con- 
cave side of which was turned towards the plains of 
Italy; the apex of the curve being the territory of 
the Salassi, while both extremities make a bend 
ronnd, the one to the Ligurian shore near Genoa, the 
ether to the head of the Adriatic. (Strab. pp. 128, 
210.) He justly adds that throughout this whole 
extent they formed a continuous chain or ridge, 80 
that they might be almost regarded as one moun- 
tain: but that to the east and north they sent out 
varions offshoots and minor ranges in different direc- 
tins. (Id. iv. p, 207.) Already previons to the 
time of Strabo the complete subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes by Augustus, and the construction of several 
high roads across the principal passes of the chain, 
as well as the increased commercial intercourse with 
the nations on the other side, had begun to render 
the Alps comparatively familiar to the Romans. But 
Strabo himself remarks (p. 71) that their geogra- 
phical position was still imperfectly known, and the 
errors of detail of which he is guilty in describing 
them fally confirm the statement, Ptolemy, though 
writing at a later period, seems to have been still 
mere imperfectly acquainted with them, as he re- 
presents the Mons Adula (the St. Gothard or Spli- 
ges) as the point where the chain takes its great 
bend from a northern to an easterly direction, while 
Strabo correctly assigns the territory of the Salassi 
as the point where this change takes place. 

As the Romans became better acquainted with 
the Alps, they began to distinguish the different 
pertions of the chain by various appellations, which 
continued in use under the empire, and are still ge- 
nerally adopted by geographers. These distinctive 
epithets are aa follows: 

1. ALPrs ManiTiMAg (“AAmwe:s wapdAcot, or wa- 
palakaravo:), the Maritime Alps, was the name given, 
probably from an early period, to that portion of the 
mange which abuts immediately upon the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, between Marseilles and Genoa. Their limit was 
fixe] by some writers at the Portus Monoeci or Mo- 
naco, Immediately above which rises a lofty headland 
m which stood the trophy erected by Angustus to 
ctomemorate the subjugation of the Alpine tribes. 
[Troraeca Aveustt.] Strabo however more 
jediciously regards the whole range along the coast 
of Liguria as far as Vada Sabbata (Vado), as be- 
bmging to the Maritime Alps: and this appears to 
have been in accordance with the common usage of 
lster times, as we find both the Intemelii and In- 
gauni generally reckoned among the Alpine tribes. 
(Strab, pp. 201, 202; Liv. xxviii. 46; Tac. Hist. 
4.12; Vopise. Procud. 12.) From this point as far 
a the river Varus (Var) the mountains descend 
quite to the seashore: but from the mouth of the 
Varus they trend to the north, and this continues to 
be the direetion of the main chain as far as the com- 
mencetnent of the Pennine Alps. The only moun- 

tums in this part of the range of which the ancient 
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names have been preserved to us are the Mons Cema, 
in which the Varus had its source (Plin. iii. 4. s. 5), 
now called la Caillole; and the Mons VEsuLvs, now 
Monte Viso, from which the Padus takes its rise. 
(Plin. iii. 16, 8, 20; Mela, ii.4; Serv.ad Aen. x.708.) 
Pliny calls this the most lofty summit of the Alps, 
which is far from being correct, but its isolated cha- 
racter, and proximity to the plains of Italy, combined 
with its really great elevation of 11,200 feet above 
the sea, would readily convey this impression to an 
unscientific observer, 

At a later period of the empire we find the Alpes 
Maritimae constituting a separate province, with its 
own Procurator (Orell. Jnser, 2214, 3331, 5040), 
but the district thus designated was much more ex- 
tensive than the limits just stated, as the capital of 
the province was Ebrodunum (#mbrun) in Gaul. 
(Bicking, ad Notit. Dign. pp. 473, 488.) 

2. Atres CotTtar, or CoTrianag, the Cottian 
Alps, included the next portion of the chain, from 
the Mons Vesulus northward, extending apparently 
to the neighbourhood of the Mont Cenis, though 
their limit is not clearly defined. They derived their 
name from Cottius, an Alpine chieftain, who having 
conciliated the favour and friendship of Augustus, 
was left by him in possession of this portion of the 
Alps, with the title of Praefect. His territory, which 
comprised twelve petty tribes, appears to have ex- 
tended from Ebrodunam or Embrun in Gaul, as far 
as Segusio or Susa in Italy, and included the pass of 
the Mont Genévre, one of the most frequented and 
important lines of communication between the two 
countries. (Strab. pp.179, 204; Plin. iii. 20. 5,24; 
Tac, Hist. i. 61, iv. 68; Amm. Mare. xv, 10.) The 
territory of Cottius was united by Nero to the Roman 
empire, and constituted a separate province under 
the name of Alpes Cottiac. But after the time of 
Constantine this appellation was extended so as to 
comprise the whole of the province or region of Italy 
previously known as Liguria. [Licuria.] (Orell. 
Inser. 2156, 3601; Notit. Dign. ii. p. 66, and 
Bécking, ad loc.; P. Diac. ti, 17.) The principal 
rivers which have their sources in this part of the 
Alps are the Drventia (Durance) on the W. 
and the Durta (Dora Riparia) on the E., which 
is confounded by Strabo (p. 203) with the river of 
the same name (now called Dora Baltea) that flows 
through the country of the Salassi. 

3. ALPES GRALAE ( AAweis pais, Ptol.) called 
also Mons Gratvs (Tac, Hist. iv. 68), was the name 
given to the Alps through which lay the pass now 
known as the Little St. Bernard, The precise ex- 
tent in which the term was employed cannot be fixed, 
and probably was never defined by the ancients 
themselves; but modern geographers generally regard 
it as comprising the portion of the chain which ex- 
tends from the Mont Cenis to Mont Blanc. The 
real origin of the appellation is unknown; it is pro- 
bably derived from some Celtic word, but the Romans 
in later times interpreted it as meaning Grecian, and 
connected it with the fabulous passage of the Alps 
by Hercules on his return from Spain. In confirm- 
ation of this it appears that some ancient altars 
(probably Celtic monuments) were regarded as 
having been erected by him upon this occasion, and 
the mountains themselves are called by some writers 
Avprs Grarcae. (Plin.iii. 20. s. 24; Amm. Marc. 
xv. 10. § 9; Petron. de B.C. 144—151; Nep. Hann, 
3.) Livy appears to apply the name of “ Cremonis ju- 
gum” to this part of the Alps (xxi.38), a name which 
has been supposed to be retained by the Cramont, a 
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mountain near St. Didier, Pliny (xi. 42. 8.97) terms 
them Aures Centronicak from the Gaulish tribe 
of the Centrones, who occupied their western slopes. | 

4. ALres Pennixar, or Poentnar, the Pennine 
Alps, was the appellation by which the Romans de- 
signated the loftiest and most central part of the 
chain, extending from the Mont Blanc on the W., to 
the Monte Rosa on the E. The first form of the 
naine is evidently the most correct, and was derived 
from the Celtic “ Pen” or * Ben,” a height or sum- 
mit; but the opinion having gained ground that the 
pass of the Great S . Bernard over these mountains 
was the route pursued by Hannibal, the name was 
considered to be connected with that of the Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni), and hence the form Poeninae is 
frequently adopted by later writers. Livy hi:nself 
points out the error, and adds that the name was 
really derived, according to the testimony of the in- 
habitants, from a deity to whom an altar was conse- 
crated on the sammit of the pass, probably the same 
who was afterwards worshipped by the Romans 
themselves as Jupiter Penninus, (Liv, xxi. 38; Plin. 
iii. 17. 5. 21; Strab, p. 205; Tac. Hist. i. 61, 87; 
Amm. Marc. xv. 10; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. x. 13; 
Orell. Jnacr. vol. i. p. 104.) The limits of the 
Pennine Alps are nowhere very clearly designated ; 
but it seems that the whole upper valley of the 
Rhone, the modern Valais, was called Vallis Poenina 
(see Orell. /nser, 211), and Ammianus expressly 
places the sources of the Rhone in the Pennine Alps 
(xv. 11. § 16), so that the term must? have been 
frequently applied to the whole extent of the moun- 
tain chain from the Mont Blanc eastward as far as 
the S. Gothard. The name of Aures LErontiar 
from the Gaulish tribe of the Lepontii, is frequently 
applied by modern geographers to the part of the 
range inhabited by them between the Monte Rosa 
and the Mont § . (fothard, but there is no ancient 
authority for the name. The “ Alpes Graiae et 
Poeninae,” during the later periods of the Roman 
empire, constituted a separate province, which was 
united with Transalpine Gaul. Its chief towns were 
Darantasia and Octodurus. (Amm. Mare. xv. 11. 
‘ 12; Orell. Jnser, 3888; Not. Diga. ii. p. 72; 

decking, ad loc. p. 472.) Connected with these 
we find mentioned the Alpes Atractianae or Atrecti- 
anae, a name otherwise wholly unknown. 

5. The ALpes Ruaeticagr, or Rhaetian Alps,may 
be considered as adjoining the Pennine Alps on the 
east, and including the greater part of the countries 
now called the Grisona and the Tyrol. Under this 
more general appellation appears to have been com- 
prised the mountain mass called Mons Adula, in 
which both Strabo and Ptolemy place the sources of 
the Rhine [ApvuLA Mons], while Tacitus expressly 
tells us that that river rises in one of the most inac- 
cessible and Jofty mountains of the Rhaetian Alps. 
(Germ. 1.) The more eastern portion of the Rhae- 
tian Alps, in which the Athesis and Atagis have 
their sources, is called by Pliny and by various other 
writers the ALres Txtpentix Ak, from the important 
eity of Tridentum in the Southern Tyrol. (Pho. iii. 
16. 8. 20; Dion Cass, liv. 22; Flor, iii, 4.) 

6. The eastern portion of the Alps from the valley 
of the Athesis and the pass of the Brenner to the 
plains of Pannonia and the sources of the Save appear 
to have been known by various appellations, of which 
it is not easy to deterniine the precise extent or ap- 
plication. The northern arn of the chain, which 
extends through Noricum to the neighbourhood of 
Vienna, was known as the ALres Nontcag (Flor. 
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iii. 4; Plin. iii. 25. s. 28), while the more southern 
range, which bounds the plains of Venetia, and curves 
round the modern F'riow! to the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, was variously known as the ALres Can- 
wicaK and Junian. The former designation, em- 
ployed by Pliny (/. c.), they derived from the Carni 
who inhabited their mountain fastnesses: the latter, 
which appears to have become customary in later 
times (Tac, Hist, iti. 8; Amm. Marc. xxi. 9, xxxi. 
16; Itin. Hier. p. 560; Sex. Ruf. Breviar. 7), 
from Julius Caesar, who first reduced the Carni tw 
subjection, and founded in their territory the towns 
of Julium Carnicum and Forum Julii, of which the 
latter has given to the province its modern name of 
the Frioul. We find also this part of the Alps some- 
times termed Aures Venera (Amm. Mare. xxxi. 
16. § 7) from their bordering on the province of 
Venetia. The mountain ridge immediately above 
Trieste, which separates the waters of the Adriatic 
from the valley of the Save, and connects the Alps, 
properly so called, with the mountains of Dalmatia 
and I}lyricum, was known to the Romans as Mows 
Ocra ( Oxpa, Strab. p. 207; Ptol. iii. 1. § 3), 
from whence one of the petty tribes in the neizh- 
bourhood of Tergeste was called the Subocrini. (Flin. 
iii. 20.8. 24.) Strabo justly observes that this is the 
lowest part of the whole Alpine range; in consequence 
of which it was from « very early period traversed 
by a much frequented pass, that became the mediom 
of active commercial intercourse from the Reman 
colony of Aquileia with the valleys of the Save aasi 
Drave,and by means of those rivers with the plains 
on the banks of the Danube, 

7. We also find, as already mentioned, the name 
of the Alps sometimes extended to the mountain 
ranges of Ilyricum and Dalmatia: thus Pliny (xi. 
42. s. 97) speaks of the ALres DaLMATICAg, and 
Tacitus of the ALves PaNnnontcag ( //ist. ii, 98, 
ili, 1), by which however he perhaps means little 
more than the Julian Alps. But this extensive ase 
of the term does not seem to have ever been generally 
adopted. 

The physical characters of the Alps, and those 
natural phenomena which, though not peculiar to 
them, they yet exhibit on a greater scale than any 
other mountains of Europe, mast have early attracted 
the attention of travellers and geographers: and the 
difficulties and dangers of the passes over therm were, 
as was natural, greatly exaggerated. Polybius was 
the first to give a rational account of them, and has 
described their characteristic features on occasicn 
of the passage of Hannibal in a manner of which the 
accuracy has been attested by all modern writers. 
Strabo also gives avery good account of them, noticing 
particularly the danger arising from the aralameches 
or sudden falls of snow and ice, which detached 
themselves from the vast frozen inasses above, and 
hurried the traveller over the side of the precipice 
(p. 204). Few attempts appear to have been 
made to estimate their actual height; but Polybias 
remarks that it greatly exceeds that of the highest 
mountains of Greece and Thrace,Olympus,Oxsa, Athos, 
&e.: for that almost any of these mountains might 
be ascended by an active walker in a single day, 
while he would scarcely ascend the Alps in five: a 
statement greatly exaggerated. (Polyb, ap. Strad. 
p- 209.) Strabo on the contrary tells us, that the 
direct ascent of the highest summits of the mountains 
in the territory of the Medulli, did not exverd 
100 stadia, and the same distance for the descent on 
the other side into Italy (p. 203), while Pliny 
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(ii. 65) appears to estimate the perpendicular height 
of some of the loftiest summits at not less than fifty 
miles! The length of the whole range is estimated 
by Polybius at only 2200 stadia, while Caelius An- 
tipater (quoted by Pliny iii. 18. 5. 22) stated it as 
not less than 1000 miles, reckoning along the foot of 
the mountains from sea to sea. Pliny himself esti- 
mates the same distance calculated from the river 
Varns to the Arsia at 745 miles, a fair approxima- 
tion te the truth. He also justly remarks that the 
very different estimates of the breadth of the Alps 
given by different authors were founded on the fact 
of its great inequality: the eastern portion of the 
range between Germany and Italy being not less than 
100 miles across, while the other portions did not 
exeeed 70. (Plin.iii. 19.8. 23.) Strabo tells us that 
while the more lofty summits of the Alps were either 
corered with perpetual snow, or so bare and rugged 
as to be altogether uninhabitable, the sides were 
clothed with extensive forests, and the lower slopes 
and vallies were cultivated and well peopled. There 
was however always a scarcity of corn, which the 
iahabitants procured from those of the plains in ex- 
change for the productions of their mountains, the 
chief of which were resin, pitch, pine wood for torches, 
wax, honey, and cheese. Previous to the time of 
Augustus, the Alpine tribes had been given to pre- 
datery habits, and were continually plundering their 
more wealthy neighbours, but after they had been 
completely subdued and roads made through their 
territories they devoted themselves more to the arts 
of peace and husbandry. (Strab. pp. 206, 207.) 
Nor were the Alps wanting in more valuable pro- 
dactions. Gold mines or rather washings were 
worked in them in various places, especially in the 
territory of the Salassi (the Val d Aosta), where 
the Romans derived a considerable revenue from them; 
and in the Noric Alps, near Aquileia, where gold was 
fvand in lumps as big as a bean after digging only a 
few feet below the surface (Strab. pp. 205, 208). 
The iron mines of the Noric Alps were also well 
known to the Romans, and highly esteemed for the 
excellent quality of the metal furnished by them, 
which was peculiarly well adapted for swords. (Plin. 
xuxiv. 14. s.41; Hor. Carm. 1. 16. 9, Epod. xvii.7 1.) 
The rock crystal so abundant in the Alps was much 
valued by the Romans, and diligently sought for in 
cmsequence by the natives. (Plin. xxxvii.2. s.9,10.) 
Several kinds of animals are also noticed by ancient 
writers as peculiar to the Alps; among these are the 
Chamois (the rupicapra of Pliny), the Ibex, and the 
Marmot. Pliny also mentions white hares and white 
grase or Ptarmigan. (Plin. viii. 79. s. 81, x. 68. 
8.85; Varr. de KR. &, iii. 12.) Polybius described a 
large animal of the deer kind, but with a neck like a 
wild boar, evidently the Elk( Cervus Alces) now found 
aay in the north of Europe. (Polyb.ap. Strad. p. 208.) 
It would be impossible here to enumerate in detail 
all the petty tribes which inhabited the vallies and 
slpes of the Alps. The inscription on the trophy 
wf Augostus already mentioned, gives the names of 
ust less than forty-four “ Gentes Alpinae devictae ,” 
many of which are otherwise wholly unknown (Plin. 
lil 20. s. 24). The inscription on the arch at Susa 
inentions fourteen tribes that were subject to Cottius, 
which the ter part are equally obscure. 
(Orell. Incr, 626; Millin, Voy. en Piémont, vol. i. 
p. 106.) Those tribes, whose locality can be deter- 
mined with tolerable certainty, or whose names ap- 
fear in history, will be found under their respective 
articles: for an examination of the whole list the 
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reader may consult Walckenaer, Geographie des 
Gaules vol. ii. pp, 43—66. 

The eternal snows and glaciers of the Alps are the 
sources from which flow several of the largest rivers 
of Europe: the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Po, as well 
as the great tributaries of the Danube, the Inn, the 
Drave and the Save. It would be useless here to 
enter into a geographical or detailed enumeration of 
the countless minor streams which derive their 
sources from the Alps, and which will be found under 
the countries to which they severally belong. 


Passes of the Alps. 


Many of the passes across the great central chain 
of the Alps are so clearly indicated by the course of 
the rivers which rise in them, and the vallies through 
which these flow, that they must probably have been 
known to the neighbouring tribes from a very early 
period. Long before the passage of the western 
Alps by Hannibal, we know that these mountains 
were crossed by successive swarms of Gaulish in- 
vaders ( Polyb. iii. 48; Liv. v. 33), and there is every 
reason to suppose that the more easily accessible passes 
of the Rhaetian and Julian Alps had afforded a way 
for the migrations of nations in still earlier ages. 
The particular route taken by Hannibal is still a 
subject of controversy.* But it is clear from the whole 
narrative of Polybius, that it was one already pre- 
viously known and frequented by the mountaineers 
that guided him: and a few years later his brother 
Hasdrubal appears to have crossed the same pass 
with comparatively little difficulty. Polybius, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was acquainted with only four 
passes, viz.: 1. that through Liguria by the Maritime 
Alps; 2. that through the Taurini, which was the 
one traversed by Hannibal; 3. that through the Sa- 
lassi; and 4, that through the Rhaetians. (Polyb. 
ap. Strab, p. 209.) At a later period Pompey, on 
his march into Spain (B. c. 77), opened out a pas- 
sage for his army, which he describes as “ different 
from that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the 
Romans.” (Pompeii Epist. ap. Sallust. Hist. iii. 
p. 230, ed. Gerlach.) Shortly after this time Varro 
(in a passage in which there appears to be much 
confusion) speaks of fire passes across the Alps 
(without including the more easterly ones), which 
he enumerates as follows: “‘Una, quae est juxta 
mare per Liguras; altera qua Hannibal transiit; 
tertia qua Pompeius ad Hispaniense bellum pro- 
fectus est: quarta qua Hasdrubal de Gallia in 
Italiam venit: quinta, quae quondam a Graecis 
possessa est, quae exinde Alpes Graeciae appel- 
lantur.” (Varr. ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 13.) From 
the time of the reduction of the Transalpine Gauls 
by J. Caesar, and that of the Alpine tribes by Au- 
gustus, the passes over the Alps came to be well 
known, and were traversed by high roads, several of 
which, however, on account of the natural difficulties 
of the mountains, were not practicable for carriages. 
These passes were the following: — 

1. “ Per ALpes Mantrimas,” along the coast 
of Liguria, at the foot of the Maritime Alps from 
Genua to the mouth of the Varus. Though the 
line of sea-coast must always have offered a natural 
means of communication, it could hardly have been 
frequented by the Romans until the wild tribes of 
the Ligurians had been effectually subdued ; and it 
appears,certain that no regular road was constructed 


* See the article HANNIBAL, in the Dict. of Biogr. 
vol. ii. p. 333, and the works there referred to. 
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along it till the time of Augustus. The monument 
which that emperor erected over the highest part of the 
pass (just above the Portus Monoeci), to commemo- 
rate the reduction of the Alpine tribes, is still ex- 
tant, and the Roman road may be distinctly traced 
for several miles on each side of it. [TRoraza 
Avevsti.] It did not follow the same line as the 
modern road, but, after ascending from near A/en- 
tone to the summit of the pass at Turdia, descended 
a side valley to Cemenelion ( Cimiez), and proceeded 
from thence direct to the mouth of the Varus, leaving 
Nicaea on the left. The stations along this road 
from Vada Sabbata (Vado) to Antipolis are thus 
given in the Itin. Ant. p. 296: — 


M.P. M.-P. 
Pallopice - xii. Lumone . - X. 
Albingauno Alpe Summa (7urlia) vi. 


(Albenga) 
Luco Bormani = - 
Costa Balenae = - 
Albintimilio( Vin- 

timiglia) - Xvi. 

This line of road is given in the Itinerary as a part 
of the Via Aurelia, of which it was undoubtedly a 
continuation; but we learn from the inscriptions of 
the mile-stoves discovered near Turdia that it was 
properly called the Via Julia. 

2.“ Per Avres Corrttas,” by the pass now 
called the Mont Genévre, from Angusta Taurinorum 
to Brigantio ( Briangon) and Ebrodunum ( Embrun) 
in Gan). This was the most direct line of communi- 
eation from the north of Italy to Transalpine Gaul: 
it is evidently that followed by Caesar when he 
hastened to oppose the Helvetii, “ qua proximum 
iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat” (2. G. i. 
10), and is probably the same already mentioned as 
having been first explored by Pompey, It was after- 
wards one of the passes most frequented by the Ro- 
mans, and is termed by Ammianus (xv. 10) “ via 
media et compendiaria.” That writer has given a 
detailed account of the pass, the highest ridge of 
which was known by the name of Marnonar Mons, 
a natne retained in the middle ages, and found in 
the Itin. Hierosol. p. 556. Just at its foot, on the 
Italian side, was the station Ap Mantis, probably 
near the modern village of Onlz, The distances 
given in the Itin. Ant. (p. 341) are, from Taurini 
(Augusta Taurinorum) to Segusio (Susa) 51 M. P. 
(a great overstatement: the correct distance would 
be 36); thence — 

Ad Martis - xvi. Ramse =~ xviii, 
Brigantio - xviii, Ebnredono xviii, 
Though now little frequented, this puss is one of the 

Jowest and easiest of those over the main chain. 

3. * Pex Acres Gratis,” by the Little &. Ber- 
nord, ‘This route, which Jed from Milan and the 
plains of the Po by the valley of the Salassi to Au- 
gusta Practoria (Aosta), and from thence across the 
mountain pass into the valley of the [sara (lsére), 
and through the Jarentaise to Vienna and Lug- 
dunam, is supposed by many writers to have been 
that followed by Hannibal, It was certainly crossed 
by D. Brutus with his army after the battle of Mu- 
tina, Bc. 43, But though it presents mach le«s 
nataral difficulties than its neighbour the Great S . 
Bernard, it appears to have been little frequented, 
on account of the predatory habits of the Salassiana, 
until Augustus, afier having completely gulxiued 
that people, emstracted qurriage road over the 
(iraian Alps, which theneeforward became one of 
the most important and frequented lines of cwmmuni- 


- viii. Cemenelo (Cimiez) - viii. 
xv. Varum flumen - Vi 
xvi. Antipolis (Antibes) - x. 
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cation between Italy and Gaul. (Strab. p. 208; 
Tac. List. ii. 66, iv, 68.) 
The stations on this route are thus given in the 
Itinerary, beginning from Eporedia, at the eutrance 
of the Val d'Aosta ; — 


M.P. 
Vitricium (Verrez) - - - xxi 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta) - &xY, 
Arebrigium (S. Didier) - - X&XY. 


Rergintrum (Bourg. S. Maurice) xxiv. 

Darantasia (Moustiers) - - xviii. 

Obilinum - - - - xiii. 

Ad Pablicanos (Conflans) - iii. 
From thence there branched off two lines of read, 
the one by Lemincumn (Chambery) and Augusta 
Allobrogum to Vienna, the other northwards to Ge- 
neva and the Lacus Lemannus. 

4.“ Per Apes Penninas,” by the Great S. 
Bernard. This route, which branched off frozn the 
former at Augusta Praetoria, and led direct sera 
the mountain, from thence to Octodurus ( Martigng) 
in the valley of the Rhone, and the head of the Lake 
Lemannus, appears to have been known and fre- 
quented from very early times, though it was never 
rendered practicable for carriages, Caesar speaks of 
it as being used to a considerable extent by mer- 
chants and traders, notwithstanding the exactions te 
which they were subjected by the wild tribes that 
then occupied this part of the Alps. (2. G. iii. 1.) 
The numerous inscriptions and votive tablets that 
have been discovered sufficiently attest how much 
this pass was frequented in later times: and it was 
repeatedly traversed by Roman armies,  ((brell 
Inscr. voli, p. 104; Tac. Hist, i. 61, iv. 68.) The 
distances by this road are thus given in the Itinerary. 
From Augusta Practoria to the summit of the pase, 
Summo Pennino, where stood a temple of Jupiter — 
M. P. xxv.; thence to Octodorus (Martigny) xxv.; 
and from thence to Viviscum (Veray) 34 miles, 
passing two obscure stations, the names of which are 
probably corrupt. 

5. The next pass, for which we find no appre 
priate name, led from the head of the Lacusx Larias 
to Brigantia (Bregenz), on the Lake of Constance. 
We find no mention of this route in early tunes; bat 
it must have been that taken by Stilicho, in the depth 
of winter, when he proceeded from Mediclanwa 
through the Rhaetian Alps to summon the Vinde- 
licians and Noricans to the relief of Honorius, (Clan- 
dian. B. Get, v. 320—360.) The Itineraries give 
two routes across this part of the Alps; the om 
apparently following the line of the modern pass of 
the Spligen, by Clavenna (Chiavenna) and Tar- 
vessedo (7) to Curia (Coire): the other crossing the 
pass of the Septimer, by Muras and Tinnetio ( 7é- 
sen) to Curia, where it rejoined the preceding route 

6. “ Per Acres Riarcticas or Trmpentoxas,” 
through the modern Tyrol, which, from the nataral 
facilities it presents, must always have been one of 
the most obvious means of communication between 
Italy and the countries on the S. of the Daunte. 
The high road led from Verona to Tridentum (where 
it was joined by a cross road from Opitergium throweh 
the Val Sugana), and thence up the valley of the 
Athesis as fur as Botzen, from which point it fel- 
lowed the Atagis or Lisach to its source, and crossed 
the pass of the Brenner to Veldidana ( Wilden, near 
fnshruck), and from thence across another mountain 
pass to Augusta Vindelicorum. [Raartta. } 

7. A road led from Aquileia to Julium Carnicun 


(Zugiio), and from thence across the Julian Alpe te 
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Loncium in the valley of the Gad/, and by that valley 
and the Puster Thal to join the preceding road at 
Vipitenum, near the foot of the Brenner. The sta- 
tious (few of which can be determined with any 
certainty) are thus given (Itin, Ant. p. =) i - 


From Aquileia Ad Tricesimum - Xxx. 
Julium Carnicum Xxx. 
Lencio - - XXiL 
Agunto - - Xviil 
Littamo - - XxiiL 
Sebato - = xxiii. 
Vipiteno - - Xxxiil. 


8. Another high road led from Aquileia eastward 
up the valley of the Wippach, and from thence 
across the barren mountainous tract of comparatively 
small elevation (the Mons Ocra), which separates it 
fram the valley of the Savus, to Aemona in Pan- 
nia. There can be no doubt that this pass, which 
presents no considerable natural difficulties, was from 
the earliest ages the highway of nations from the 
hanks of the Danube into Italy, as it again became 
after the fall of the Roman empire. (P. Diac. ii, 10.) 
The distance from Aquileia to Aemona is given by 
the Itin. Ant, at 76 Roman miles, which cannot be 
far from the truth; but the intermediate stations are 
very uncertain, [E. H. B.] 

ALPHEIUS (AAgeaés: Rufeéa, Rufid or Rofid, 
and Kier of Karitena), the chief river of Pelo- 
panesns, rises in the SE. of Arcadia on the fron- 
tiers of Laconia, flows in a westerly direction through 
Arcadia and Elis, and after passing Olympia falls 
into the Ionian Sea. ‘The Alpheius, like several 
other rivers and lakes in Arcadia, disappears more 
then once in the limestone mountains of the country, 
and then emerges aguin, after flowing some distance 
niderground.  Pausunias (viii. 54. § 1, seq., 44. 
§ 4) relates that the source of the Alpheius is at 
Phylse, on the frontiers of Arcadia and Laconia; 
and that, after receiving a stream rising from many 
smal] fountains, at a place called Symbola, it flows 
inte the territory of Tegea, where it sinks under- 
crand. It rises again at the distance of 5 stadia 
from Asea, close to the fountain of the Eurotas. 
The two rivers then mix their waters, and after 
fowing in a common channel for the distance of 
nearly 20 stadia, they again sink underground, and 
reappear, — the Enurotas in Laconia, the Alpheius 
at Pegue, the Fountains, in the territory of Mega- 
lopolis in Areadia. Strabo (p. 343) also states that 
the Alpheius and Eurotas rise from two fountains 
wear Asea, and that, after flowing several stadia 
intergrand, the Eurotas reappears in the Blemi- 
pats in Laconia, and the Alpheius in Arcadia. In 
another passage (p. 275) Strabo relates, that it was 
a common belief that if two chaplets dedicated to 
the Alpheins and the Eurotas were thrown into the 
stream near Asea, each would reappear at the sources 
f the river to which it was destined. This story 
accords with the statement of Pausanias as to the 
union of the waters from the two fountains, and 
ther course in a common channel, The account of 
Pansanias is confirmed in many particulars by the 
owervations of Colone} Leake and others. The 
river, in the first part of its course, is now called 
the Serxinda, which rises at Krya Vrysi, the ancient 
Phylace, and which receives, a little below Arya 

Vrysi, a stream formed of several small mountain 
torrents, by which the ancient Symbola is recog- 
need. On entering the Tegeatic plain, the Saranda 
ow fews to the NE.; but there are strong reasons 
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for believing that it anciently flowed to the NW., 
and disappeared in the Katavéthra of the marsh of 
Taki.* (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 112, seq.) 
The two reputed sources of the Alpheius and Eu- 
rotas are found near the remains of Asea, at the 
copious source of water called F'rangécrysi ; but 
whether the source of the Alpheius be really the 
vent of the lake of Taki, cannot be decided with 
certainty, ‘These two fountains unite their waters, 
as Pausanias describes, and again sink into the 
earth. After passing under a mountain called 7'zim- 
banti, the Alpheius reappears at Marmara, probably 
Pegae. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 37, seq.) 

Below Pegae, the Alpheius receives the HELIsson 
(‘Exucodv: River of Davia), on which Megalopolis 
was situated, 30 stadia from the confluence. Below 
this, and near the town of Brenthe ( Xaritena), the 
Alpheius flows through a defile in the mountains, 
called the pass of Lavdha. This pass is the only 
opening in the mountains, by which the waters of 
central Arcadia find their way to the western sea, 
It divides the upper plain of the Alpheius, of which 
Megalypolis was the chief place, from the lower 
plain, in which Heraea was situated. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 19, seq.) Below Heraea, the 
Alpheins receives the Lapon (Adder), which rises 
near Cleitor, and is celebrated in mythology as the 
father of Daphne. The Ladon is now called Rujséa, 
Rufia or Rofia4, by which name the Alpheius is 
called below its junction with the Ladon. In the 
upper part of its course the Alpheius is usually 
called the River of Karitena. Below the Ladon, 
at the distance of 20 stadia, the Alpheius receives 
the ExymMantuus (‘Eptueardos), rising in the 
mountain of the same name, and forming the boun- 
dary between Elis and the territories of Heraea in 
Arcadia, After entering Elis, it flows past Olym- 
pia, forming the boundary between Pisatis and 
Triphylia, and falls into the Cyparissian gulf in the 
Ionian sea. At the mouth of the river was a temple 
and grove of Artemis Alpheionia. From the pass of 
Lavdha to the sea, the Alpheius is wide and shal- 
low; in summer it is divided into several torrents, 
flowing between islands or sandbanks over a wide 
gravelly bed, while in winter it is full, rapid, and 
turbid. Its banks produce a great number of large 
plane-trees. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 67, Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 8.) 

Alpheius appears as a celebrated river-god in 
mythology; and it was apparently the subterranean 
passage of the river in the upper part of its course 
which gave rise to the fable that the Alpheius flowed 
beneath the sea, and attempted to mingle its waters 
with the fountain of Arethusa in the island of Or- 
tygia in Syracuse, (Jct. of Biogr. art. Alpheius.) 
Hence Ovid calls the nymph Arethusa, Alphéias. 
(Met. v, 487.) Virgil (Aen. x. 179) gives the epi- 
thet of A /phéae to the Etruscan city of Pisae, because 
the latter was said to have been founded by colonists 
from Pisa in Elis, near which the Alpheius flowed. 

ALSA, a small river of Venetia (Plin. iii. 18. 8.22) 
still called the Ausa, which flows into the lagunes of 
Marano, a tew miles W. of Aquileia, <A battle 
was fought on its banks in a. p, 340, between the 
younger Constantine and the generals of his brother 
Constans, in which Constantine himself was slain, 
und his body thrown into the river Alsa. (Victor, 
Epit. 41. § 21; Hieron. Chron, ad ann, 2356.) 





* The preceding account will be made clearer by 
referring to the map under MANTINELA. 
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ALSIETI'NUS LACUS, a small lake in Etruria, 
about 2 miles distant from the Lacus Sabatinus, 
between it and the basin or crater of Baccano, now 
called the Lago di Martignano, Its ancient name 
is preserved to us only by Frontinus, frum whom we 
learn that Augustus conveyed the water from thence 
to Rome by an aqueduct, named the Aqua Alsietina, 
more than 22 miles in length. The water was, 
however, of inferior quality, and served only to 
supply a Naumachia, and for purposes of irrigation. 
It was joined at CAReIAR, a station on the Via 
Clandia, 15 miles from Rome, by another branch 
bringing water from the Lacus Sabatinus. (Froutin. 
de Aquaed. §§ 11,71.) The channel of the aque- 
duct is still in good preservation, where it issues 
from the lake, and may be traced for many miles 
of its course. (Nibby, Dintorni, vol. i. pp. 133 
—137.) [E. H. B.] 

A'LSIUM (AAciov: Alsiensis; Palo), a city on 
the coast of Etruria, between Pyrgi and Fregenae, 
at the distance of 18 miles from the Portus Augusti 
(Porto) at the mouth of the Tiber. (Itin. Ant. 
p-301.) Its name is mentioned by Dionysius (i. 20) 
among the cities which were founded by the Pe- 
lasgians in connection with the aborigines, and 
afterwards wrested from them by the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans). But no mention of it occurs in his- 
tory as an Etruscan city, or during the wars of that 
people with Rome. In Bn. c. 245 a Roman colony 
was established there, which was placed on the same 
footing with the other “ coloniae maritimae;” and in 
common with these claimed exemption from all 
military service, a claim which was, however, over- 
ruled during the exigencies of the Second Punic 
War. (Vell. Pat. i. 14; Liv. xxvii. 38.) No sub- 
sequent notice of it occurs in history, but its name 
is mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, and we 
learn from an inscription of the time of Caracalla 
that it still retained its colonial rank, and correspond- 
ing municipal] organisation. (Strab. pp. 225, 226; 
Plin. iii. 5. 8. 8; Ptol. iil, 1. § 4; Gruter, Jnsor. 
p. 271. 3.) It appears to have early become a 
favourite resort with the wealthy Romans as a place 
of retirement and pleasure (“ maritimus et volup- 
tarius locus:” Fronto, Ep. p. 207, ed. Rotm.); thus 
we find that Pompey the Great had a villa there, 
and Caesar also, where he landed on his return from 
Africa, and at which all the nobles of Rome hastened 
to greet him, (Cic. pro Milon. 20, ad Fam, ix. 6, 
ad Att. xiii. 50.) Another is mentioned as belong- 
ing to Verginius Rufus, the guardian of Pliny, and 
we learn from Fronto that the emperor M. Aurelius 
had a villa there, to which several of his epistles are 
addressed. (Plin. Ep. vi. 10; Fronto, Ep. p. 205— 
215.) Ata later period the town itself had fallen 
into utter decay, but the site was still occupied by 
villas, as well as that of the neighbouring Pyrgi. 
(Rutil. /tin, i, 223.) 

The site of Alsium is clearly fixed by the distance 
from Porto, at the modern village of Palo, a poor 
place with a fort and mole of the 17th century, in 
the construction of which many ancient materials 
have been used. Besides these, the whole shore to 
the E. of the village, for the space of more than a 
mile, is occapied by the remains of buildings which 
appear to have belonged to a Roman villa of im- 
perial date, and of the most magnificent scale and 
style of construction. These rains are described 
in detail by Nibby (Dintorné di Roma, vol. iii. 
pp. 527, 528). [E. H. B.] 

ALTHAEA (‘AA@ala: Eth. ‘Ad@aios), the chief 
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city of the OLcApeEs in Spain, not far from Carthage 
Nova. Its capture was Hannibal's firet exphut in 
Spain. (Polyb. iii, 13; Steph. Byz. s. v.) Its positios 
is unknown. Livy calls it Carteia (xxi.5).  [P.8.] 

ALTI'NUM (“AAtwor ; Altino), a city of Ve 
netia situated on the border of the lagunes, and on 
the right bank of the little river Silis (Sede) near 
its mouth. We learn from the Itineraries that it 
was distant 32 Roman miles from Pataviam, and 
31 from Concordia. (Itin. Ant. pp. 128, 281.) 
Strabo describes it as situated in a marsh or lagune, 
like Ravenna, and we learn that travellers were in 
the habit of proceeding by water along the Lagunes 
from Ravenna to Altinum. Tacitus also speaks of 
it as open to attack by sea ; but at the present 
day it is distant about 2 miles from the lagunes. 
(Strab. p. 214; Vitrav. i. 4. § 11; Itin. Ant. 
p- 126; Tac, Hist. iii. 6.) The first historical 
mention of Altinum is found in Velleius Patereabes 
(ii. 76) during the wars of the Second Triumvirate, 
and it appears to have been then, as it continual 
under the Roman Empire, one of the mast com 
siderable places in this part of Italy. Pliny assigns 
it only the rank of a municipium ; bat we learn 
from inscriptions that it subsequently became a 
colony, probably in the time of Trajan. (Plin. iii. 
18. s. 22; Orell. /necr. 4082 ; Zumpt de Colon. 
p. 402.) Besides its municipal innportance, the 
shores of the adjoining lagunes became a favourite 
residence of the wealthy Romans, and were gradually 
lined with villas which are described by Martis! 
(iv. 25) as rivalling those of Baise, The adjcining 
plains were celebrated for the excellence of ther 
wool, while the lagunes abounded in fish of afl 
kinds, especially sheli-fish, (Mart. xiv. 155; Plin 
xxxii. 11. 8.53; Cassiod. Ep. Varr. xii. 22.) It 
was here that the emperor L. Verus died of ape 
plexy in A. p. 169. (Eatrop. viii. 10; Jal. Capit. 
Ver. 9; Vict. de Caea. 15.) The modern village 
of Altino is a very poor place; the period of th 
decay or destruction of the ancient city is unknown, 
but its inhabitants are supposed to have fled fue 
refuge from the invasions of the barbarians to Tor- 
cello, an island in the lagunes about 4 miles distant, 
to which the episcopal see was transferred in a. pn 
635. (rE. H. B.} 

ALTIS. (Ovympeta.] 

ALU'NTIUM or HALU'NTIUM $ (‘AAdéerise, 
Ptol.; "AAodwrioy, Dion. Hal.: "AAorrwes, Halun- 
tinus), a city on the N. coast of Sicily, between 
Tyndaris and Calacta. Its foundation was ascribed 
by some authors to a portion of the companions of 
Aeneas, who remained behind in Sicily under a 
leader named Patron (Dionys. i. 51); bot it pre 
hably was, in reality, a Sicelian town. No mente 
of it is found in Diodorus, nor is it noticed in his- 
tory prior to the Roman conquest of Sicily. But in 
the time of Cicero it appears to have been a place of 
some importance. He mentions it as having suf- 
fered severely from the exactions of Verres, whe, 
net content with ruinous extortions of corn, cutm- 
pelled the inhabitants to give up all their ornamental 
plate. (Cic. Verr. iii. 43, iv. 23.) We learn from 
inscriptions that it retained the rank of a manixi- 
pium, and was a flourishing town at least as late as 
the reign of Augustus. 

Its site has been a matter of much dispute, bat 
there are very strong arguinents to prove that it 
occupied the same situation as the modern town of 
San Marco, which rises on a lofty hill of steep and 
difficult ascent, about 3 miles from the Tyrrhenian 
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sea. (Smyth's Sicily, p.97.) This position exactly 
accords with that described by Cicero, who tells us 
that Verres would not take the trouble to visit the 
town himself “quod erat difficili ascensu atque 
arduo,” but remained on the beach below while he 
sent Archagathus to execute his behests (iv. 23). 
Various inscriptions also are preserved at S, Marco, 
or have been discovered there, one of which begins 
with the words 7d Movviximiov tay 'AdorTivwy. 
(Castell. Inser. Sicil. p. 55; Bickh, C. I. No. 5608.) 
Notwithstanding these arguments, Cluverius, fol- 
lowing Fazello, placed Aluntium at a spot near 
S. Filadelfo, where the ruins of an ancient city 
were then visible, and regarded S. Marco as the site 
of Agathyrna. It must be admitted that this ar- 
rangement avoids some difficulties [AGATHYRNA }; 
but the above proofs in favour of the contrary hy- 
pothesis seem almost conclusive. (Cluver. Sicil. 
p-294; Fazell. de Reb. Sic. ix. 4. p.384.) [E.H.B.] 
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ALYDDA (“AAv38a), a town of Phrygia men- 
tioned in the Peutinger Table, Arundell (Discoveries 
in Asia Minor, i. p. 105) gives his reasons for sup- 
posing that it may have been at or near Ushak, on 
the road between Sart and Afium Karahissar, and 
that it was afterwards called Flaviopolis. He found 
several Greek inscriptions there, but none that con- 
tained the name of the place. {G. L. 

ALY'ZI1A (‘AAvia, Thue. vii.31, et alii; "AAD ia, 
Steph. B. s.v.: Eth, "AAueds, ‘AAv(aios, "AAUCe0s, 
ap. Béckh. Corpus Inscript. No. 1793: Kandili), 
a town on the west coast of Acarnania. According 
to Strabo it was distant 15 stadia from the sea, on 
which it possessed a harbour and a sanctuary, both 
dedicated to Heracles. In this sanctuary were some 
works of art by Lysippus, representing the labours 
of Hereules, which a Roman general caused to be 
removed to Rome on account of the deserted state 
of the place. The remains of Alyzia are still visible 
in the valley of Kandili. ‘The distance of the bay 
of Kandili from the ruins of Leucas corresponds 
with the 120 stadia which Cicero assigns for the 
distance between Alyzia and Leucas. (Strab. pp. 
450,459; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 2; Plin. iv. 2; Ptolem. 
ii, 14.) Alyzia is said to have derived its name 
fram Alyzeus, a son of Icarus. (Strab. p. 452; 
Steph. Byz. #.v.) It is first mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. In b,c. 374, a naval battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Alyzia between the Athenians 
wider Timotheus and the Lacedaemonians under 
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Nicolochus. The Athenians, says Xenophon, erected 
their trophy at Alyzia, and the Lacedaemonians in 
the nearest islands. We learn from Seylax that the 
island immediately opposite Alyzia was called Carnus, 
the modern Kalamo. (Thue. vii. 31; Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. §§ 65, 66; Seylax, p.13; Leake, Worthern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 14, seq.) 

AMA'DOCI (‘Auddoxo:), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, mentioned by Hellanicus (Steph. B. s. v.) 
Their country was called Amadocium. Ptolemy 
(iii. 5) mentions the Amadoci Montes, E. of the 
Borysthenes (Dnieper), as an E. prolongation of M. 
Peuce, and in these mountains the Amadoci, with a 
city Amodoca and a lake of the same name, the 
source of a river falling into the Borysthenes. The 
positions are probably in the S. Russian province of 
Jekaterinoslav, or in Kherson. [P. 8.] 

AMALEKITAE (‘AuaAnxira, Joseph. Ant. iii. 
2; in LXX. 'Awadj«), the descendants of Amalek 
the grandson of Esau. (Gen, xxvi. 9—12.) This 
tribe of Edomite Arabs extended as far south as the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, where “ they fought with 
Israel in Rephidim” (£zod. xvii. 8, &c.) They 
occupied the southern borders of the Promised Land, 
between the Canaanites (Philistines) of the west 
coast, and the Aimorites, whose country lay to the 
SW. of the Dead Sea. (Compare Gen. xiv. 7 with 
Numbers xiii. 29, xiv. 25, 43—45.) They dispos- 
sessed the Ishmaelite Bedouins, and occupied their 
country “ from Havilah unto Shur, that is before 
Egypt.” (Compare Gen, xxv. 18 and 1 Sam, xv. 7.) 
They were nearly exterminated by Saul and David 
(1 Sam, xv., xxvii. 8, 9, xxx.); and the remnant 
were destroyed by the Simeonites in the days of 
Hezekiah. (1 Chron. iv. 42,43.) They are the 
Edomites whom David smote in the Valley of Salt 
(2 Sam. viii. 12, 13; a title to Psalm 1x.), doubtless 
identical with Wady Malekh, about seven hours 
south of Hebron (Keland's Palestine, pp. 78—82: 
Winer’s Bib. Real. s, v.; Williams's Holy City, vol. i. 
appendix i. pp. 463, 464.) [G. W.] 

AMA‘NIDES PYLAE (Apavldes or ’Auavixal 
TlvAat), or Amanicae Pylae (Curtius, iii. 18), or Por- 
tae Amani Montis (Plin. v. 27. s.22). “There are,” 
says Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4), “ two passes from Syria 
into Cilicia, each of which can be held with a small 
force owing to their narrowness.” These are the 
passes in the Amanus or mountain range which runs 
northward from Rds el Khanzir, which promontory 
is at the southern entrance of the gulf of /skenderun 
(gulf ot Issus). This range of Amanus runs along 
the bay of Iskenderun, and joins the great mass of 
Taurus, forming a wall between Syria and Cilicia. 
“ There is nothing,” says Cicero, speaking of this 
range of Amanus, *' which is better protected against 
Syria than Cilicia.” Of the two passes meant by 
Cicero, the southern seems to be the pass of Beilan, 
by which a man can go from Iskenderun to Antioch ; 
this may be called the lower Amanian pass. The 
other pass, to which Cicero refers, appears to be NNE. 
of Issus, in the same range of mountains (Amanus), 
over which there is still a road from Bayas on the 
east side of the bay of Issus, to. Marash: this northern 
pass seems to be the Aimanides Pylae of Arrian and 
Cartius. It was by the Amanides Pylae (Arrian. 
Anab. ii. 7) that Darius crossed the mountains into 
Cilicia and came upon Issus, which Alexander had 
left shortly before. Darius was thus in the rear of 
Alexander, who had advanced as far as Myriandrus, 
the site of which is near /skenderun. Alexander 
turned back and met the Persian king at the river 
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Pinarus, between Issus and Myriandras, where was 
fought the battle called the battle of Issus., The 
narrative of Arrian may be compared with the com- 
mentary of Polybins (xii. 17, 19). 

Strabo’s description of the Amanides (p. 676) is 
this: “ after Mallus is Aegaeae, which has a small 
fort; then the Amanides Pylae, having an anchorage 
for ships, at which (pylae) terminate the Amanus 
mountains, extending down from the Tauras — and 
after Aegaeae is Lewus, a small fort having an an- 
chorage, and the river Pinarns.” Strabo therefore 
places the Amanides Pylae between Aegae and Ixsus, 
and near the coast; and the Stadiasmus and Pto- 
lemy give the same position to the Amanides, This 
pass is represented by a place now called Kara Kapu 
on the road between Mailus on the Pyramus (Jehan) 
and Ixssus. But there was another pass “ which” 
(as Major Rennell observes, and Leake agrees with 


him)‘ crossing Mount Amanus fron the eastward, | 
descended upon the centre of the head of the gulf, | 


near Issus, By this pass it was that Darius marehed 
from Sochns, and took up his position on the banks 
of the Pinarus; by which movement Alexander, who 
had just before marched from Mallus to Myriandrus, 
through the two maritime pylae, was placed between 
the Persians and Syria.” (Leake, Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor, p. 210.) This is the pass which 
has been assumed to be the Amanides of Arman and 
Curtius, about NNE. of Issus. It fullows from this 
that the Amanicae Pylae of Arrian (A nab. ii. 7) are 
not the Amanides of Strabo. Q. Cartius speaks of 
a pass which Alexander had to gothrough in marching 
from the Pyramns to Issus, and this pass must be 
Kora Kapu. Kara Kapu is not on the coast, but 
it is not far from it. If Strabo called this the 
Amanides Pylae, as he seems to have done, he cer- 
tainly gave the name to a different pass from that by 
which Darius descended on Issus, There is another 
passage of Strabo (p. 751) in which he says: “ ad- 
jacent to Gindarus is Pagrae in the territory of 
Antioch, a strong post lying in the line of the pass 
over the Amanus, I mean that pass which leads from 
the Amanides Pylae into Syria” Leake is clearly 
right in not adopting Major Rennell’s supposition 
that Strabo by this pass means the Amanides. He 
evidently means another puss, that of Beilan, which 
leads from Iskenderun to Bakras or Pagras, which 
is the modern name of Pagrae; and Strabo is so far 
consistent that he describes this pass of I'agrae as 
leading from the pass which he has called Amanicae. 
Leake shows that the Amanides Pylae of Strabo are 
between Aegaeae and Issus, but he has not sufficiently 
noticed the difference between Strabo and Arrian, ss 
Cramer observes (Asia Minor, vol. ii. p.359). The 
map which illustrates Mr, Ainsworth’s paper on the 
Cilician and Syrian Gates (Londen Geog, Journal, 
vol. vill, p. 185), and which is copied on the op- 
posite page, enables us to form a more correct judg- 
ment of the text of the ancient writers; and we 
may now consider it certain that the Amanicac Pylae 
of the historians of Alexander is the pass NNE. of 
Issus, and that Strabo has given the name Amanides 
to a different yoess, [a. L.] 
AMA'NTILA (Apaovria: Eth. ‘Aparrieds, Steph. 
B. 2. ¢.; ‘Auarreds, Ptol. ii. 16. § 3; Amantinus, 
Plin, iv. 10. 8. 17. § 35; Amantianos, Caes. B.C. 
iii, 12; “Awarres, Etyin. M. s. e.; Atmantes, Plin. iii, 
23. 8. 26. § 45), a town and district in Greek LI- 
Iyria. It is said to have been founded by the Abantes 
of Euboea, who, according to tradition, settled near 
the Cerannian mountains, aud founded Amantia and 
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Thronium. From hence the original name of Aman- 
tia is said to have been Abantia, and the surreunding 
country te have been called Abantis. (Meph. 1 
s.v. 'A€avris, ‘Auaytia; Etym. M. 4. ©. “Apartes; 
Paus, vy, 22. § 3.) Amantia probably stood at sue 
distance from the coast, S. of the river Aous, and cs 
a tributary of the latter, named Polwanthes, (Ly. 
cophr. 1043.) It is placed by Leake at Nicitsa, 
where there are the remains of Hellenic walls, The 
site agrees with the distances afforded by Sevlax aid 
the ‘Tabular Itinerary, the former of which plac 
Amantia at 320 stadia, and the latter at 30 Koman 
miles from Apollonia, Ptolemy speaks of an Ama»- 
tia on the coast, and another town of the same nacre 
inland; whence we may perhaps infer that the latter 
haul a port of the same name, more especially as the 
language of Caesar (2, C. iii. 40) would imply thot 
Almantia was situated on the coast. Amantia wa 
a place of some linportance in the civil wars betwers 
Caesar and Pompey; and it continued to be men- 
tioned in the time of the Byzantine emperors. (Coes, 
B.C. iii, 12, 40; Cic. PAIL xi. 11; Leake, Ancient 
Greece, vol, i, p. 375, seq.) 

AMA‘'NUS (6 ‘Anavds, 7d “Auardy), is described 
by Strabo asa detached part (a@méomarpa) of Taare, 
and as forming the southern boundary of the pair 
of Cataonia. He supposes this range to branch of 
from the Taurus in Cilicia, at the sume place «here 
the Antitanrus branches off and takes a more narth- 
erly direction, forming the northern boundary cf 
Cataonia, (Strab. p. 535.) He considers the Ara 
nus to extend eastward to the Euphrates and Mel.. 
tene, where Commagene borders on Cappadocia 
Here the range is interrupted by the Euphrate, 
but it recommences on the east side of the river, is 
a larger mass, more elevated, and more irregular i 
form. (Strab, p. 521.) He further adds: “the 
mountain range of Aimanus extends {p. 535) to Ci- 
licia and the Syrian sea to the west from Cataces 
and to the south; and by such a division (deerdee ) 
it includes the whole gulf of Issus and the inter- 
mediate Cilician valleys towards the Taurus.” Thos 
seems to be the meaning of the description of ue 
Amanns in Strabo. Groskurd, in his German ver- 
sion (vol. ii, p. 448) translates d:aerdoes simply be 
“extent” (ausdehnung); but by attending to Strats » 
words and the order of them, we seem te deduce the 
meaning that the double direction of the mouttai 
includes the gulf of Issus, And this agrees wih 
what Strabo says elsewhere, when he makes the 
Amanus descend to the gulf of Issus between Aegse 
and Jasus, [AMANIDES PyLaE.] 

The term Amanus in Strabo then appears to te 
applied to the high ground which descends from Ue 
mass of Taurus to the gulf of Issus, and bounds the 
cast side of it, and also to the highland which «- 
tends in the direction already indicated to the 
Euphrates, which it strikes north of Samosata (*- 
meisdt), The Jdwur Dagh appears to be the m- 
dern name of at least a part of the north-easte= 
course of the Amanus, The branch of the Amat 
which descends to the Mediterranean on the east >i. 
of the gulf of Issus is said to attain an average ¢b- 
vation of 5000 feet, and it terminates abropth = 
Jebel Kheserik and Kds-el-Khdazir, This cae 
seeins to be Rhosus, or the Khosicus Scopaulus 
Ptolemy. There was near it a town Rhosus, wh. | 
Stephanus(s, ¢, "Peoos) places in Cilicia, Rhvear & 
now Arsus, There is another short range whi bh i» 
connected with Amanus, and advances night to Us 
borders of the sea, between Has-el-Ahdinzer azul the 
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MAP OF THE GULF OF ISSUS, AND OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
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month of the Orontes: this appears to be the Pieria 
of Strabo (p. 751). On the south-west base of this 
range, called Pieria, was Seleuceia, which Strabo (p. 
676) considers to be the first city in Syria after 
leaving Cilicia, Accordingly, he considers the moun- 
tain range of Amanus, which terminates on the east 
side of the gulf of Issus, to mark the boundary be- 
tween Cilicia and Syria; and this is a correct view 
of the physical geography of the country. 

Cicero (ad Fam. ii. 10), who was governor of 
Cilicia, describes the Amanus as common to him and 
Bibulas, who was governor of Syria; and he calls it 
the water -shed of the streams, by which description 
he means the range which bounds the east side of 
the gulf of Issus. His deseription in another pas- 
sage also (ad Fam. xv. 4) shows that his Amanus 
is the range which has its termination in Ras-el- 
Khanzir. Cicero carried on a campaign against 
the mountaineers of this range during his govern- 
ment of Cilicia (n.c. 51), and took and destroyed 
several of their hill forts. He enumerates among 
them Erana (as the name stands in our present 
texts), which was the chief town of the Amanus, 
Sepyra, and Commores, He also took Pindenissus, 
a town of the Eleutherocilices, which was on a high 
point, and a place of great strength. The passes in 
the Amanus have been already enumerated. On the 
hay, between Iskenderun and Bayas, the Baiae of 
Strabo and the Itineraries, is the small river Merkez, 
supposed to be the Karsus or Kersus of Xenophon 
(Anab. i. 4). On the south side of this small stream 
is a stone wall, which crosses the narrow plain be- 
tween the Amanus and the sea, and terminates on 
the coast in a tower, There are also ruins on the 
north side of the Kersus; and nearer to the monn- 
tain there are traces of “a double wall between 
which the river flowed.” (Ainsworth, London Geog. 
Journal, vol. viii.) At the head of the river Kersus 
is the steep pass of Boghras Beli, one of the passes 
of the Amanus. This description seems to agree 
with that of the Cilician and Syrian gates of Xeno- 
phon. The Cilician pass was a gateway in a wall 
which descended from the mountains to the sea north 
of the Kersus; and the Syrian pass was a gateway 
in the wall which extended in the same direction to 
the south of the river. Cyrus marched from the 
Syrian pass five parasangs to Myriandrus, which 
may be near the site of Jakenderun, We need not 
suppose that the present walls near the Merkez are 
as old as the time of Cyras (n. c. 401); but it 
seems probable that this spot, having once been 
chosen as a strong frontier position, would be main- 
tained as such. If the Kersus is properly identified 
with the Merkez, we must also consider it as the 
gates through which Alexander marched from Mallus 
to Myriandrus, and through which he retamed from 
Mvriandrus to give battle to Darius, who had de- 
scended upon Issus, and thas put himself in the rear 
of the Greeks, (Arran. Anabd. ii. 6, 8.) From 
these gates Alexander retraced his march to the 
river Pinarus (Deli Chai), near which was fought 
the battle of Issus (p. c. 333). If the exact po- 
sition of Lasusa were ascertained, we might feel more 
certain as to the interpretations of Arrian and Car- 
tius, Niebuhr (Heisen durch Sgrien, &c., 1837, 
Anhang, p. 151), who followed the road from /s- 
kenderun along the east coast of the bay of Issus on | 
his road to Constantinople, observes that Xenophon 
makes the march of Cyrus 15 parnsangs from the 
Pyramus to Issus; and he observes that it is 15 hours 


by the road frum Boyas to the Pyramus, Cyrus | 
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marched 5 parasangs from Issus to the Cilician and 
Syrian gates; and Jskenderun is 5 hours from Bapes. 
But still he thinks that Myriandrus is at /sbenede- 
rua, and that the Cilician and Syrian pass is at 
Merkez ; bat he adds, we must then remove Ixus 
to Demir Kapu; and this makes a new difficulty, 
for it is certainly not 15 parasangs from Demir Kapa 
to the Pyramns. Besides, the position of Ivsus at 
Demir Kapu will not agree with the march of Ales- 
ander as described by Curtius; for Alexander mae 
two days’ march from Mallus, that is, from the Py- 
ramus, to Castabalum; and one day’s march from 
Castabalum to Issus. Castabalum, then, may be 
represented by Demir Kapu, undoubtedly the re- 
mains of a town, and Issus is somewhere east of 
it. The Peutinger Table places Issus next to Cas- 
tabalum, and then comes Alexandreia (ad Iseuw). 
Consequently we should look for Issus somewhere 
on the road between Demir Kapu and /shenderun. 
Now Issus, or Issi, as Xenophon calls it, was on of 
near the coast (Xen. Anab. i, 4; Strab. p. 676); 
and Darius marched from Issus to the Pinaras to 
meet Alexander; and Alexander returned from Myzi- 
andrus, through the Pylae, to meet Darius. It seems 
that as the plain about the Pinarus corresponds to 
Arrian’s description, this river must have been that 
where the two armics met, and that we must bok 
for Issus a little north of the Pinarus, and near the 
head of the bay of Issus. Those who have ex- 
atnined this district do not, however, seem to have 
exhausted the subject; nor has it been treated by 
the latest writers with sufficient exactness, 

Stephanus (4.¢."Ioaos) says that Issus was called 
Nicopolis in consequence of Alexander's vietery. 
Strabo makes Nicopolis a different place; buat bis 
deseription of the spots on the bay of Ixsus is oa 
fused. Cicero, in the description of his Ciliciaa 
campaign, says that he encamped at the Arae Alex- 
andri, near the base of the mountains. He gives pe 
other indication of the site; bat we may be sure 
that it was north of the Cilician Pylae, and protably 
it was near Issus. [G.L.} 

AMARDI, or MARDI (‘ApapSol, MapSel’, 1 
warlike Asiatic tribe. Stephanus (4. r. "AyapSei ), 
following Strabo, places the Amardi near the Hyr- 
cani; and adds “ there are also Persian Mardi with- 
out the a.” Strabo (p. 514) says, “in a circle round 
the Caspian sea after the Hyrcani are the Amardi, 
&e.” Under Mardi, Stephanus (quoting Apolledera:) 
speaks of them as an Hyrcanian tribe, who were 
robbers and archers, Curtius (vi. 5) describes them 
as bordering on Hyrcania, and inhabiting mountains 
which were covered with forests, They occupied 
therefore part of the mountain tract which forms the 
southern boundary of the basin of the Caspian. 

The name Mardi or Amardi, which we may assure 
to be the same, was widely spread, for we find Mardi 
mentioned as being in Hyreania, and Margiana, ale 
asa nomadic Persian tribe (Herod. i, 125; Stra. 
p. 524), and as being in Armenia (Tacit. 4am, xiv. 
23), and in other places. This wide distribution of the 
name may be partly attributed te the ignorance ef 
the Greek and Roman writers of the geogragdy of 
Asia, but not entirely, [G. Lj 

AMARDUS, or MARDUS (CAudp3os, Mdpder, 
Dionys. Perieg. v, 734), a river of Media, mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus in his confused deserip- 
tion of the Persian provinces (xxiii. 6). Ptolemy 
(vi. 2. § 2) places it in Media, and if we take his 
numbers as correct, its source is in the Zagras. The 
river flows north, and enters the southern cust of 
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the Caspian. It appears to be the Sefid-rud, or 
Kizil Ozien as it is otherwise called. As Ptolemy 
places the Amardi round the south coast of the 
Caspian and extending into the interior, we may 
suppose that they were once at least situated on and 
about this river. (G. L.J 

AMA'RI LACUS (ai wixpal Aipyes, Strab. xvii. 
p. 804; Plin. vi. 29. s. 33), were a cluster of salt- 
lagoons east of the Delta, between the city of He- 
nopalis and the desert of Etham— the modern Scheib, 
The Bitter Lakes had a slight inclination from N. to 
E., and their general outline resembled the leaf of 
the sycamore. Until the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphas (pn, c. 285—247), they were the termination 
of the royal canal, by which the native monarchs 
and the Persian kings attempted, but ineffectually, 
to join the Pelusiac branch of the Nile with the 
Hed Sea. Philadelphus carried the canal through 
these lagoons to the city of Arsinot. The mineral 
qualities of these lakes were nearly destroyed by the 
introduction of the Nile-water. A temple of Se- 
rajés stood on the northern extremity of the Bitter 
Lakes. W. B. D.J 

AMARYNTHUS (‘Audpuv@os : Eth. 'Auapuv@.0s, 
‘Apaptrwos), a town upon the coast of Euboea, ouly 

7 stadia from Eretria, to which it belonged. It pos- 
seed a celebrated temple of Artemis, who was 
hence called Amarynthia or Aimarysia, and in whose 
honour there was a festival of this name celebrated, 
both in Euboea and Attica. (Strab. p. 448; Paus. 
i. 31.§5; Liv, xxxv. 38; Steph. B. s.0.; Dict.of 
Ant, art. Amarynthia.) 

AMASE’NUS, a small river of Latium, still called 
the Amaseno, which rises in the Volscian mountains 
abwe Privernum, and descends from thence to the 
ontine marshes, through which it finds its way to 
the wa, between Tarracina and the Circeian pro- 
meoatory. Before its course was artificially regulated 
it was, together with its confluent the Ufens, one of 
the chief agents in the formation of those marshes, 
Its name is not found in Pliny or Strabo, but is re- 
jeatedly mentioned by Virgil { Aen. vii. 684, xi. 547). 
Servius, in his note on the former passage, errone- 
ously places it near Anagnia, evidently misled by the 
expressions of Virgil. Vibius Sequester (p. 3) cor- 
reetly says “ Amasenus Privernatium.” [E. H. B.] 

AMA'SIA (‘Apaoeia, 'Auacia: Eth. 'Auacets; 
Amasia, Amasiah, or Amasiyah), a town of Pon- 
tus, on the river Iris, or Yeshil Ermak. The 
engin of the city is unknown. It was at one time 
the residence of the princes of Pontus, and after- 
wards appears to have been a free city under the 
Romans till the time of Domitian. It is said that 
all the euins to the time of Domitian have only the 
‘sigraph Amaseia or Amasia, but that from this 
lime they bear the effigy and the name of a Roman 
emperor, The coins from the time of Trajan bear 
the title Metropolis, and it appears to have been the 
chief city of Pontus. 

Amasia was the birthplace of the geographer 
Strabo, who describes it in the following words (p, 
561): “our city lies in a deep and extensive gorge, 
thragh which the river Iris flows; and it is wonder- 
fully constructed both by art and by nature, being 
wlapted to serve the purpose both of a city and 
f a fort. For there is a lofty rock, steep on all 
tides, and descending abruptly to the river; this rock 

has its wall in one direction on the brink of the 
river, at that part where the city is connected with 
it; and in the other direction, the wall runs up the 
hill on each side to the heights; and the heights 
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(xopupal) are two, naturally connected with one 
another, very strongly fortified by towers; and within 
this enclosure are the palace and the tombs of the 
kings; but the heights have a very narrow neck, 
the ascent to which is an altitude of 5 or 6 stadia 
on each side as one goes up from the bank of the 
river and the suburbs; and from the neck to the 
heights there remains another ascent of a stadium, 
steep and capable of resisting any attack; the rock 
also contains (€xe:, not éxef) within it water-cis- 
terns (d8peia) which an enemy cannot get possession 
of (dvapalpera, the true reading, not dvapéperar), 
there being two galleries cut, one leading to the 
river, and the other to the neck; there are bridges 
over the river, one from the city to the suburb, and 
another from the suburb to the neighbouring country, 
for at the point where this bridge is the mountain 
terminates, which lies above the rock.” This ex- 
tract presents several difficulties. Groskurd, in his 
German version, mistakes the sense of two passages 
(ii. p. 499). 

Ainasia has been often visited by Europeans, but 
the best description is by Hamilton (Researches in 
Asia Minor, fc. vol. i. p. 366), who gives a view 
of the ae Pa explains the remark of Strabo 
about the 5 or 6 stadia to mean “the length of the 
road by whitch, alone the summit can be reached,” for 
owing to the steepness of the Acropolis it is necessary 
to ascend by a circuitous route. And this is clearly 
the meaning of Strabo, if we keep closely to his text. 
Hamilton erroneously follows Cramer (Asia Minor, 
vol. i, p. $02) in giving the version, “ the summits 
have on each side a very narrow neck of land;” for 
the words “ on each side” refer to the ascent to the 
“neck,” as Groskurd correctly understands it. Ha- 
milton found two “ Hellenic towers of beautiful con- 
struction ” on the heights, which he considers to be 
the xopudal of Strabo. But the greater part of the 
walls now standing are Byzantine or Turkish. In- 
deed we learn from Procopius (de Aedif. iii. 7), 
that Justinian repaired this place. Hamilton ob- 
serves: “the «opupal were not, as I at first ima- 
gined, two distinct points connected by a narrow 
intermediate ridge, but one only, from which two 
narrow ridges extend, one to the north, and the other 
to the east, which last terminates abruptly close to the 
river.” But Strabo clearly means two xopuai, and 
he adds that they are naturally united (oupveis), 
It is true that he does not say that the neck unites 
them. This neck is evidently a narrow ridge of 
steep ascent along which a man must pass to reach 
the xopual, 

The d3peia were cisterns to which there was ac- 
cess by galleries (ovpryyes). Hamilton explored a 
passage, cut in the rock, down which he descended 
about 300 feet, and found a “small pool of clear 
cold water.” The wall round this pool, which ap- 
peared to have been originally much deeper, was of 
Hellenic masonry, which he also observed in some 
parts of the descent. This appears to be one of the 
galleries mentioned by Strabo. The other gallery 
was cut to the neck, says Strabo, but he does not 
say from where. We may conclude, however, that 
it was cut from the xopupai to the ridge, and that 
the other was a continuation which led down to the 
well. Hamilton says: “there seem to have been 
two of these covered passages or galleries at Amasia, 
one of which led from the xopupal or summits in an 
easterly direction to the ridge, and the other from 
the ridge into the rocky hill in a northerly direction. 
The former, however, is not excavated in the rock, 
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like the latter, but is built of masonry above ground, 
yet equally well concealed.” 

The tombs of the kings are below the citadel to 
the south, five in number, three to the west, and two 


to the east. The steep face of the rock has been 
artificially smoothed. “Under the three smaller 
tombs . . . . are considerable remains of the old 


Greek walls, and a square tower built in the best 
Hellenic style.” These walls can also be traced 
up the hill towards the west, and are evidently those 
described by Strabo, as forming the peribolus or en- 
closure within which were the royal tombs. (Ha- 
milton.) The front wall of an old medresseh at 
Amasia is built of ancient cornices, friezes, and ar- 
chitraves, and on three long stones which form the 
sides and architrave of the entrance there are frag- 
ments of Greek inscriptions deep cut in large letters. 
Hamilton does not mention a temple which is spoken 
of by one traveller of little credit. 

The territory of Amasia was well wooded, and 
adapted for breeding horses and other animals; and 
the whole of it was well suited for the habitation 
of man. A valley extends from the river, not very 
wide at first, but it afterwards grows wider, and 
forms the plain which Strabo calls Chiliocomon, and 
this was succeeded by the districts of Diacopene and 
Pimolisene, all of which is fertile as far as the Halys. 
These were the northern parts of the territory, and 
extended 500 stadia in length. The southern por- 
tion was much larger, and extended to Babonomon 
and Ximene, which district also reached to the 
Halys. Its width from north to south reached to 
Zelitis and the Great Cappadocia as far as the Trocmi. 
In Ximene rock salt was dug. Hamilton procured 
at Amasia a coin of Pimolisa, a place from which the 
district Pimolisene took its name, in a beautiful 
state of preservation. 

The modern town stands on both sides of the river; 
it has 3970 houses, all mean; it produces some silk. 
(London Geog. Jour, vol. x. p. 442.) [G.L.] 

AMASTRA. [Amestratus. ] 

AMASTRIS (Apaorpis: Eth. ‘Auartpiards, 


Amastrianus: Amasra, or Amasserah), a city of | 


Paphlagonia, on a small river of the same name. 
Amastris occupied a peninsula, and on each side of 
the isthmus was a harbour (Strab, p. 544): it was 
90 stadia east of the river Parthenius, The original 
city seems to have been called Sesamus or Sesanium, 
and it is mentioned by Homer (/1 ii. 853) in con- 
junction with Cytorus, Stephanus (2s. ¢.“Auaotpts) 
says that it was originally called Cromna; but in 
another place (4. ¢. Kpwuva), where he repeats the 
staternent, he adds, “as it is said; but some say 
that Cromna is a small place in the territory of 
Amastris,” which is the true account. The place 
derived its name Amastris from Amastris, the niece 
of the last Persian king Darius, who was the wife of 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, and after his death 
the wife of Lysimachus. Four places, Sesamus, 
Cytorus, Cromna, also mentioned in the /liad (ii. 


855), and Teion or Tios, were combined by Amas- . 


tris, after her separation from Lysimachus (Memnon, 
ap. Phot. Cod. ccxxiv.), to form the new community 
of Amastris. Teion, says Strabo, soon detached itself 
from the community, but the rest kept together, and 
Sesamus was the acropolis of Amastris. From this 


it appears that Amastris was really a confederation | 


or union of three places, and that Sesamuas was the 
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mention Amastris. (Comp. Plin. vi. 2.) There 
is a coin with the epigraph Sesamum. These of 
Amastris have the epigraph Auaorpiaywr. 

The territory of Amastris produced a great quan- 
tity of boxwood, which grew on Mount Cytorus. 
The town was taken by L. Lucullus in the Mithri- 
datic war, (Appian. Mithrid. 82.) The younger 
Pliny, when he was governor of Bithynia and Peo- 
tus, describes Amastris, in a letter to Trajan (a. 
99), as a handsome city, with a very long opes 
place (platea), on one side of which extended wha: 
was called a river, but in fact was a filthy, pestilent, 
open drain. Pliny obtained the emperor's permissiea 
to cover over this sewer. On a coin of the time of 
Trajan, Amastris has the title Metropolis. It con- 
tinued to be a town of some note to the seventh cen- 
tury of our aera. [G. L.] 
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A'MATHUS (’Auaéors, -otvros : "Aua@otewr, 
Adj. Amathusiacus, Ov. Afet. x. 227.: nur. Old 
Limasol), an ancient town on the S. coast of (y- 
prus, celebrated for its worship of Aphrodite — 
who was hence called Amathusia — and of Adonis. 
(Seylax, p. 41; Strab. p. 683; Paus. ix. 41. 
§ 2; Steph. B. 8. ¢.; Tac. Ann. iii. 62; Catal. 
Iviii. 51; Ov. Am. iii. 15. 15.) It was originally 
a settlement of the Phoenicians, and was 
bably the most ancient of the Phoenician colonies 
in the island. Stephanus calls Amathus the met 
ancient city in the island, and Scylax describes its 
inhabitants as autochthones, Its name is of Phoe- 
nician origin, for we find a town of the same name 
in Palestine. (See below.) Amathus appears te 
have preserved its Oriental customs and character, 
long after the other Phoenician cities in Cypras had 
become hellenized. Here the Tyrian god Melkart, 
whom the Greeks identified with Heracles, was wor- 
shipped under his Tyrian name. (Hesych. «. ¢. 
MdAixa, tov ‘HpaxAea, ‘Auabodaoi.) The Phe- 
nician priesthood of the Cinyradae appears to have 
long continued to exercise its authority at Armusthas. 
Hence we find that Amathus, as an Oriental town, 
remained firm to the Persians in the time of De- 
reius I., while all the other towns in Cyprus re- 
volted. (Herod. v. 104, seq.) The territary of 
Amathus was celebrated for its wheat (Hipponas, 
ap. Strab, p. 340), and also for its mineral pre 
ductions (fecundam Amathunta metalli, Ov. Met. 
x. 220, comp. 531.) 

Amathus appears to have consisted of two distinct 
parts: one upon the coast, where Old Limasol vow 
stands, and the other upon a hill inland, abeat 1] 
mile from Old Limasol, at the village of Agios Ty- 
chonos, «here Hammer discovered the ruins of the 
temple of Aphrodite. (Hammer, Reise, p. 129; Ex- 
gel, Ayproa, vol. i. p. 109, seq.; Movers, Die Pie 
nizier, Vol. ii. pt. ii, pp. 221, 240, seq.) 

A'MATHUS (‘Apaéots or 7a ‘A waéd), a strongly 


name of the city on the peninsula, This may ex- | fortified city on the east of the Jordan, in Lower 


plain the fact that Mela (i. 19) mentions Sesamus 


Persia, 21 Korman miles south of Pella, (Eusebe 


and Cromna as cities of Paphlagonia, and does not | Onomast.) It was destroyed by Alexander Jannacgs 
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(Joseph Ant, xiii. 13. § 3), and after its restoration 
was one of the five cities in which the Sanhedrim 
sat: the others were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara 
and Sepphoris (fb. xiv. 10). Burkhardt passed 


“the ruins of an ancient city standing on the de- | 


clivity of the mountain” called Amata, near the 
Jordan, and a little to the north of the Zerka 
(Jabbok). He was told “ that several columns 
remain standing, and also some large buildings.” 
(Travels, p. 346.) [G. W.] 
AMA'ZONES (‘Aua(éves), a mythical race of 
warlike females, of whom an account is given in the 
Lretionary of Biography and Mythology. 
AMBARKI, a Gallic people, whom Caesar (B. G6. 
i. 11) calls close allies and kinsmen of the Aedui. 
If the reading “ Aedui Ambarri” in the passage re- 
ferred to is correct, the Ambarri were Aedui. They 
are not mentioned atnong the “ clientes ” of the 
Aedui, (8. G. vii. 75.) They occupied a tract in 
the valley of the Khone, probably in the angle be- 
tween the Saéne and the Rhone; and their neigh- 
hours on the E. were the Allobroges. They are 
inentioned by Livy (v. 34) with the Aedui among 
those Galli who were said to have crossed the Alps 
into Italy in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. [G.L.] 
AMBILIA‘'NI, a Belgie people, who were said to be 
able to muster 10,000 armed men in B. ¢. 57, the 
vear of Caesar's Belgic campaign. They submitted 
to Caesar. (23. G. ii. 4, 15.) Their country lay in 
the valley of the Samara (Somme); and their chief 
town Samarobriva, afterwards called Ambiani and 
Civitas Ambianensium, is supposed to be represented 
by Amiens. They were among the people who took 
part in the great insurrection against the Romans, 
whieh is deseribed in the seventh book of the Gallic 
war. (B.G. vii. 75.) [G.L.]J 
AMBIATI'NUS VICUS, or AMBITARINUS, as 
the true reading is said to be (Sueton. Calig. 8), a 
place in the country of the Treviri above Confluentes 
(Coldentz), where the emperor Caligula was born. 
lis precise position cannot be ascertained. [G. L.] 
AMBIBARI, one of the people or states of Ar- 
moriea. (Caes, B. G. vii. 75.) Their position does 
hat appear to be determined. [G. L.] 


AMBILLA‘TI, a people mentioned by Caesar | 
(8. G. iii. 9) with the Nannetes, Morini, and others; | 


but nathing can be inferred from this passage as to 
their precise position. Some of the best MSS, have 
it this passage the reading “ Ambiauos ” instead of 
* Ambiliatos,” [G. L.] 
AMBISO'NTES or BISONTES, one of the many 
otherwise unknown tribes in the interior of Noricun, 
about the sources of the rivers Ivarus and Anisus, 
is the neighbourhood of the modern city of Salz- 
burg. (Plin. iii. 24; Ptol. ii. 13.§3.) [L. 8.) 
AMBIVA‘RETI, are mentioned by Caesar (2B. G. 
vi. 75) as “ clientes” of the Aedui; and they are 
mentioned again (vii. 90). As dependents of the 
Aedui, they must have lived somewhere near them, 
but there is no evidence for their exact position. 
The Ambivareti mentioned by Caesar (2B. G. iv. 9) 
were a people near the Mosa (Afaas). 
ames are evidently the same, it is probable that 
there is some error in one of the names; for these 
people on the Mesa conld hardly be clientes of the 
Aedni, As to the various readings in the passage 
(8.6 .i¥.9), see Schneider's edition of Caesar, [G.L.] 
AMBLADA (“Ap6Aa3a: Eth. 'AuSdadeis), a 
city of Pisidia, which Strabo (p.570) places near 
the beundaries of Phrygia and Caria. It produced 
Fine that was used for medicinal purpoces, There 


As the two | 


| AubAadeww, 
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are copper coins of Amblada of the period of the 
Antonini and their successors, with the epigraph 
The site is unknown, [G. L.] 
AMBRA’CIA (‘Apmpaxia, Thuc.; ‘Au€paxia, 
Xen, and subsequent writers: 'Auwpaxiw77s, Herod. 
viii, 45, Thue. ii. 80; Ionic 'Auwpaxirys, Herod. 


ix. 28; 'Au€paxwrns, Xen. Anab. i. 7. § 18, et 


alii; "Auépaxieds, Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1228; ‘Apépa- 
xios, "Au€paxivos, Steph. B. s. v.: Ambraciensis, 
Liv, xxxviii. 43; Ambraciota, Cic, Tuse. i. 34: 
Arta), an important city to the north of the Am- 
braciot gulf, which derived its name from this place. 
It was situated on the eastern bank of the river 
Arachthus or Arethon, at the distance of 80 stadia 
from the gulf, according to ancient authorities, or 7 
English miles, according to a modern traveller. It 
stood on the western side of a rugged hill called 
Perranthes, and the acropolis occupied one of the 
summits of this hill towards the east. It was rather 
more than three miles in circumference, and, in ad- 
dition to its strong walls, it was well protected by 
the river and the heights which surrounded it. It 
is generally described as a town of Epirus, of which 
it was the capital under Pyrrhus and the subsequent 
monarchs; but in earlier times it was an independent 
state, with a considerable territory, which extended 
along the coast for 120 stadia. How far the terri- 
tory extended northward we are not informed; but 
that portion of it between the city itself and the 
coast was an extremely fertile plain, traversed by 
the Arachthus, and producing excellent corn in 
abundance, Awmibracia is called by Dicaearchus and 
Seylax the first town in Hellas proper. (Strab. p. 
325; Dicaearch. 31, p. 460, ed. Fuhr; Seyl. p. 12; 
Polyb. xxii. 9; Liv. xxxviii. 4.) 

According to tradition, Ambracia was originally a 
Thesprotian town, founded by Ambrax, son of Thes~ 
protus, or by Ambracia, daughter of Augeas; but it 
was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians, 
who settled here in the tine of Cypselus, about B. c. 
635. The colony is said to have been led by Gor- 
gus (also called Torgus or Tolgus), the son or 
brother of Cypselus. Gorgus was succeeded in the 
tyranny by his son Periander, who was deposed by 
the people, probably after the death of the Corinthian 
tyrant of the same name. (Strab. pp. 325, 452; 
Seyinn, 454; Anton. Lib. 4; Aristot, Pol. v. 3. § 6, 
v.8.§ 9; Ael. V. /. xii. 35; Ding. Laért. i. 98.) 
Ambracia soon became a flourishing city, and the 
most important of all the Corinthian colonies on the 
Ambraciot gulf. It contributed seven ships to the 
Greek navy in the war against Xerxes, B.c. 480, 
and twenty-seven to the Corinthians in their war 
against Coreyra, n. c.432. (Herod. viii. 45; Thue, 
i. 46.) The Ambraciots, as colonists and allies of 
Corinth, espoused the Lacedaemonian cause in the 
Peloponnesian war, It was about this time that they 
reached the maximum of their power. They had 
extended their dominions over the whole of Amphi- 
lochia, and had taken possession of the important 
town of Argos in this district, from which they had 
driven out the original inhabitants. The expelled 
Amphilochians, supported by the Acarnanians, applied 
for aid to Athens. ‘The Athenians accordingly sent 
a force under Phormion, who took Argos, sold the 
Ambraciots as slaves, and restored the town to the 
Amphilochians and Acarnanians, p.c. 432. Anxious 
to recover the lost town, the Ambraciots, two years 
afterwards (430), marched against Argos, but were 
unable to take it, and retired after laying waste its 
territory. Not disheartened by this repulee, they 
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concerted a plan in the following year (429), with 
the Peloponnesians, for the complete subjugation of 
Acarnania. They had extensive relations with the 
Chaonians and other tribes in the interior of Epirus, 
and were thus enabled to collect a formidable army 
of Epirots, with which they joined the Lacedae- 
monian commander, Cnemus. The united forces 
advanced into Acarnania as far as Stratus, but under 
the walls of this city the Epirots were defeated by 
the Acarnanians, and the expedition came to an end. 
Notwithstanding this second misfortune, the Am- 
braciots marched against Argos again in B. Cc. 426. 
The history of this expedition, and of their two 
terrible defeats by Demosthenes and the Acarnanians, 
is related elsewhere. [Arcos AmpniLociicuM. | 
It appears that nearly the whole adult military po- 
pulation of the city was destroyed, and Thucydides 
considers their calamity to have been the greatest 
that befel any Grecian city during the earlier part 
of the war. Demosthenes was anxious to march 
straightway against Ambracia, which would have 
surrendered without a blow; but the Acarnanians 
refused to undertake the enterprize, fearing that the 
Athenians at Ambracia would be more troublesome 
neighbours to them than the Ambraciots. The 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians now concluded a 
peace and alliance with the Ambraciots for 100 
years. Ambracia had become so helpless that the 
Corinthians shortly afterwards sent 300 hoplites to 
the ia its defence. (Thue. ii. 68, 80, iii. 105 
—Il14. 

The severe blow which Ambracia had received 
prevented it from taking any active part in the re- 
mainder of the war. It sent, however, some troops 
to the assistance of Syracuse, when besieged by the 
Athenians, (Thue. vii. 58.) Ambracia was sub- 
sequently conquered by Philip II., king of Macedonia. 
On the accession of Alexander the Great (1. c. 336) 
it expelled the Macedonian garrison, but soon after- 
wards submitted to Alexander. (Diod. xvii. 3, 4.) 
At a later time it became subject to Pyrrhus, who 
made it the capital of his dominions, and his usual 
place of residence, and who also adorned it with 
numerous works of art. (Pol. xxii. 13; Liv. xxxviii. 
9; Strab. p. 325.) Pyrrhus built here a strongly 
fortified , which was called after him Pyr- 
rhéum (Topper). (Pol. xxii. 10; Liv. xxxviii. 5.) 
Ambracia afterwards fell into the hands of the Aeto- 
lians, and the possession of this powerful city was 
one of the chief sources of the Aetolian power in 
this part of Greece. When the Romans declared 
war against the Aetolians, Ambracia was besieged 
by the Roman consul M. Fulvius Nobilior, p.c. 189. 
This siege is one of the most memorable in ancient 
warfare for the bravery displayed in the defence of 
the town. In the course of the siege the Aetolians 
concluded a peace with Fulvius, whereupon Am- 
bracia opened its gates to the besiegers. The consul, 
however, stripped it of its valuable works of art, 
and removed them to Rome. (Pol. xxii. 9—13; 
Liv, xxxviii. 3—9.) From this time Ambracia ra- 
pidly declined, and its ruin was completed by Augus- 
tus, who removed its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which 
he founded in commemoration of his victory at 
Actiam. (Strab. p, 325; Paus. v. 23, § 3.) 

There is no longer any doubt that pie is the 
site of Ambracia, the position of which was for a 
long time a subject of dispute. The remains of the 
walls of Ambracia confirm the statements of the 
ancient writers respecting the strength of its fortifi- 
gations. The walls were built of immense quadran- 
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gular blocks of stone. Lieut. Wolfe measured one 
18 ft. by 5. The foundations of the acropolis may 
still be traced, but there are no other remains of 
Hellenic date. The general form of the city is given 
in the following plan taken from Leake. : 





PLAN OF AMBRACIA, 


1. The Acropolis. 
2. Mt. Perranthes. 


3. Bridge over the Arachthus. 


[The dotted line shows the ancient walls, where 
the foundations only remain, The entire line, where 
the remains are more considerable. } 


How long Ambracia continued deserted after the 
removal of its inhabitants to Nicopolis, we do not know ; 
but it was re-occupied under the Byzantine Empire, 
and became again a place of importance. Its modern 
name of Arta is evidently a corruption of the river 
Arachthus, upon which it stood; and we find this 
name in the Byzantine writers as early as the 
eleventh century. In the fourteenth century Arte 
was reckoned the chief town in Acarnania, whence 
it was frequently called by the naine of Acarnanm 
simply. Cyriacus calls it sometimes Arechthea 
Acarnana, (Bickh, Corpus Inser. No. 1797.) 
It is still the principal town in this part of Greece, 
and, like the ancient city, has given its name te the 
neighbouring gulf. The population of Arta was 
reckoned to be about 7000 in the year 1830. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 206, se7.; Wolfe, 
Journal of Geographical Society, vol. iii. p. 82, seq.) 

There were three other places in the territory of 
Ambracia mentioned by ancient writers: 1. Am- 
bracus, 2. The port of Ambracia. 3. Craneia. 

Ambracus (“Au€paxos) is described by Poly bias 
as a place well fortified by ramparts and outworks, 
and as surrounded by marshes, through which there 
was only one narrow causeway leading to the place. 
It was taken by Philip V., king of Macedonia, in a.c. 
219, as a preliminary to an attack upon Ambraca 
(Pol. iv. 61, 63.) Scylax probably alludes to this 
place, when he says (p. 12) that Ambracia had a 
fortress near its harbour; for near the western share 
of the old mouth of the river Arachthus (Arta) 
some ruins have been discovered, whose topographical 
situation accords with the description of Polytéas. 
They are sitnated on a swampy island, in a marshy 
lake near the sea. They inclosed an area of about 
a quarter of a mile in extent, and appeared to be 
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merely a military post, which was all that the swampy 
nature of the ground would admit of. (Wolfe, Jbid. 
p. 84.) This fortress commanded the harbour, 
whieh is described by Scylax and Dicaearchus (u. 

ce.) as a KAgioTds Ayehy, or a port with a narrow 
entrance, which might be shut with a chain. The 
harbour must have been an artificial one; for the 
present mouth of the Arta is so obstructed by swamps 
and shoals as scarcely to be accessible even to boats. 
In ancient times its navigation was also esteemed 
dangerous, whence Lucan (v. 651) speaks of “ orae 
malignos Ambraciae portus,” 

Craneia (Kpdveia) was a small village situated 
on a mountain of the same name, which Leake sup- 
poses to have been the high mountain now called 
Kelberini, which rises from the right bank of the 
river Arta, immediately opposite to the town. 

Between the territory of Ambracia and Amphi- 
echia, Dicaearchus (45) mentions a people called 
(ireitae (‘Operras), who appear to have been in- 
habitants of the mountains named Makrinoro, be- 
si esas ee nner er 
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AMBRA'CIUS SINUS (6 ’Aumpanixés xédmos, 
Thoc. i 55; 6 "Ap@paxixds xddwos, Pol. iv. 63, 
Strab. p. 325, et al.; 7 SdAacca 7H ’Aprpaxixh, 
Dion Cass. 1. 12: Sinus Ambracius, Liv. xxxviii. 
4; Mel. ii. 3: Gulf of Arta), an arm of the Ionian 
sea, lying between Epirus and Acarnania, so called 
from the town of Ambracia. Polybius (J. c.) de- 
teribes the bay as 300 stadia in length, and 100 
stadia in breadth: Strabo (/. c.) gives 300 stadia as 
its circumference, which is absurdly too small. Its 
real length is 25 miles, and its breadth 10. The 
eatrance of the gulf, one side of which was formed 
by the promontory of Actium, is described under 
Acticm. In consequence of the victory which 
Augustus gained over Antony at the entrance to 
this gulf, Statius (Sile. ii. 2. 8) gives the name of 
Ambraciae frondes to the crowns of laurel bestowed 
upen the victors in the Actian games. The Am- 
bracius Sinus is also frequently mentioned in Greek 
history. On it were the towns of Argos Amphi- 
lochicum, and Anactoriam, and the sea-port of Am- 
bracia, The rivers Charadra and Arachthus flowed 
into it from the N. It was celebrated in antiquity 
for its excellent fish, and particularly for a species 
called xdwpos. (Ath. iii. p. 92, d., vii. pp. 305, e., 
31l,a.,326,d.) The modern gulf still maintains its 
‘haracter in this The red and grey mullet 
are mast abundant, and there are also plenty of soles 
and eels. (Wolfe, Observations on the Gulf of Arta, 
in Journal of ical Society, vol. iii.) 

AMBRY'SUS or AMPHRY'SUS (“Au€pucos, 
Strab.; “ApSpwagos, Paus.; “Audpucos, Steph. B. 
4.0: Eth. *AuSpocios, ’AuSpuceus, and in Inser. 
‘Au€pwooeds: Dhistomo), atown of Phocis, was 
rituated 60 stadia from Stiris, NE. of Anticyra, at 
the southern foot of Mt. Cirphis (not at the foot of 
Parnassus, as Pansanias states), and in a fertile 
aa producing abundance of wine and the coccus, 

or kermes-berry, used to dye scarlet. It was de- 
stroyed by order of the Amphictyons, but was rebuilt 
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and fortified by the Thebans with a double wall, in 
their war against Philip. Its fortifications were 
considered by Pausanias the strongest in Greece, 
next to those of Messene. (Paus. x. 3. § 2, x. 36. 
§ 1, seq., iv. 31. § 5; Strab. p.423.) It was taken 
by the Romans in the Macedonian war, B, c. 198. 
(Liv. xxxii. 18.) The site of Ambrysus is fixed 
at the modern village of Dhistomo, by an inscription 
which Chandler found at the latter place. The 
remains of the ancient city are few and inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. i. p. 196, 

; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 535, seq.) 

AMENA'NUS (‘Apévavos, Strab.: 'Apevavds 
Steph. Byz. where the MSS. have "AueAtavés : "Aué- 
vas, Pind.; Amenana flumina, Ovid. Fast. iv. 
467), asmall river of Sicily which flows through 
the city of Catania, now called the Giudicello. 
It is noticed by Strabo (p. 240) as remark- 
able for the vicissitudes to which it was subject, 
its waters sometimes failing altogether for years, 
and then flowing again in abundance. The same 
peculiarity is remarked by Ovid (et. xv. 279), and 
is still observed with regard to the Giudicello. It 
is probably connected with internal changes of Etna, 
at the foot of which it rises. (Fazell. iii. 1. p. 138; 
Cluver. Sicil. p. 120; D'Orville, Sicula, p, 218.) 
Pindar speaks of the newly founded city of Aetna 
(the name given by Hieron to Catana) as situated 
by the waters of the Amenas, but the correctness of 
the form Amenanos, preserved by Strabo, is attested 
by coins of Catana, which bear on the obverse the 
head of the river deity, under the usual form of a 
youthful male head with horns on the forehead, and 
the name at full length AMENANOZ. (Castell. 
Sicil. Numism, pl. 20, fig. 8.) [E. H. B.] 

AME’RIA. [Capira. 

AME’RIA (‘Auepia, Strab. Ptol. Plut. Mer. 17; 
*‘Auépiov, Steph. Byz.: Amerinus: Amelia), one of 
the most ancient and important cities of Umbria, 
situated about 15m. S. of Tuder, and 7 W. of 
Narnia, on a hill between the valley of the Tiber and 
that of the Nar, a few miles above their junction. 

Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii, 14. 8,19; Ptol. iii. 1. 
54; Festus, s.r.) According to Cato (ap. Plin. 
.¢.) it was founded 964 years before the war with 
Perseus, or 1135 8. c.: and although this date can- 
not be regarded as historical, it may be received as 
evidence of a belief in its remote antiquity. The 
still extant remains of its ancient walls, constructed 
in the polygonal style, prove it to have been a place 
of strength in early times; but it is remarkable that 
its name is not once mentioned during the wars of 
Rome with the Umbrians, nor does it occur in history 
previous to the time of Cicero. But the great 
orator, in his defence of Sex. Roscius, who was anative 
of Ameria, repeatedly mentions it in a manner which 
proves that it must then have been a flourishing 
municipal town: its territory extended to the Tiber, 
and was fertile in osiers and fruit trees. (Cic. pro 
Sex. Rosc. 7, 9, &c.; Virg. Georg. i. 265; Colum. iv. 
30, v. 10) Its lands were portioned out by Augustus 
among his veterans; but it did not obtain the rank 
of a colony, as we find it both in Pliny and inscrip- 
tions of later date styled only a municipiam. (Lib. 
Colon. p. 224; Zumpt. de Colon. p. 356; Inscr.ap, 
Grut. p. 485. 5, 1101. 2,1104.) The modern town 
of Amelia retains the ancient site as well as con- 
siderable portions of the ancient walls: it is now a 
small place with only about 2000 inhabitants, though 
still the see of a bishop. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana gives a line of road 
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which branches off from the Via Clodia at Baccanas 
(Baceano) and leads throngh Nepe and Falerii to 
Ameria and thence to Tuder; this can be no other 
than the Via Amerina mentioned in an inscription 
of the time of Hadrian (Orell. 3306). The dis- 
tances, as given in the Table, make Ameria distant 
57 M. P. from Rome by this route, which agrees 
very closely with a casual statement of Cicero (pro 
Sex. Rose. 7. § 18) that it was 56 miles from the 
one to the other, ‘The Castellam Amerinum placed 
by the Table at 9 M. P. from Ameria on the road to 
Falerii is otherwise unknown. [B. H. BJ 
AMERIWOLA, a city of ancient Latium, mentioned 
by Livy among those reduced by force of arms by 
the elder Tarquin (i. 38). It is here enumerated 
among the ‘* Prisei Latini,” and doubtless at this 
period was one of the thirty cities of the league: but 
its name is not found in the later list given by 
Dionysius (v.61), nor does it again occur in history ; 
and it is only noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s.9) among 
the extinct cities of Latium. From the names with 
which it is associated in Livy we may probably infer 
that it was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Corniculan Hills: and it has been conjectured by 
Gell and Nibby that some ruins still visible on the 
northernmost of the three hills, abont a mile north 
of Afte S. Angelo, may be those of Ameriola. They 
consist of some remnants of walls, of irregular poly- 
gonal constroction, running round a defensible 
eminence, and indicating the site of a small town. 
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That of Amestratus, in addition to the testimony ef 
' Cicero and Stephanus, is fully scpported by the 
evidence of its coins, which have the name at fai, 
AMH2TPATINON. (Castell. Sicil, Vet. Nea. 
pl. 15; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 197.) [E. H. B.] 
A'MIDA (“Auwida: Eth. 'AwsByvds, Amidensis: 
Diyar-Bekr), The modern town is on the righ 
bank of the Tigris. The walls are lofty and sal- 
stantial, and constructed of the ruins of anriext 
editices, As the place is well adapted fur a cum 
mercial city, it is probable that Amida, whoch 
occupied the site of Diyar-Bekr, was a town «f 
considerable antiquity. It was enlarged and strength- 
ened by Constantius, in whose reign it was besiege 
| and taken by the Persian king Sapor, a. mp. 35%. 
The historian Ammianns Marce'linus, who took pact 
'in the defence of the town, has given us a minute 
account of the siege. (Amm. Mare. xix. 1, 9.) 
It was taken by the Persian king Cabades in th 
reign of Anastasius, A. p. 502 (Procop. 2. Pera. 
i, 7, seq.); but it soon passed again into the hazsls 
of the Romans, since we read that Justinian r- 
paired its walls and fortifications. (Procop, de 
Aedif. iii. 1.) Ammianos and Procopias cmmiler 
it acity of Mesopotamia, but it may be more properiy 
viewed as belonging to Armenia Major. [G. L.} 
AMILUS (AmsAgos: ‘Apidsos), a village of Ar- 
cadia in the territory of Orchomenus, and om tly 
read from the latter to Stymphalus, (J’aus, viii. 14, 
§ 5; Steph, B. «. r.) 








But the distance from Afte S. Angelo (on the summit 
of which there was certainly an ancient city, whether 
Corniculum or Meduillia) is however so stall as to | 
render it improbable that another independent town | 
should have existed so close to it. (Gell, Top. of 
Rome, p.52; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma,vol. i. p.138 ; | 
Abeken, Mittel-/talien, p. 78.) (E. H. BJ 

AME'SELUM (10 ‘Apioedoyv) a town of Sicily, 
mentioned only by Diodorus (xxii. Exe, Hoeach. p.499), 
from whom we learn that it was situated between | 
Centuripi and Agyrium, in a position of great natural | 
strength. It was taken, in wp. c. 269, by Hieron king 
of Syracuse, who destroyed the city and fortress, | 
and divided its territory between its two neighbours 
the Centuripini and Agyrians. Its exact site is 
unknown, [E. H. B.J 

AME’STRATUS (‘Aphorparos, Steph, B.; Ame- 
stratinus: Mistretta), a city of Sicily, noticed only 
by Cicero and Steph. Byz. From the circumstance 
mentioned by the former, that Verres compelled the | 
inhabitants of Calacte to deliver their tithes of corn 
at Amestratus instead of at Calacte itself, it is clear 
that it was not very far from that city: and this 
fact, coupled with the resemblance of the name, 
enables us to fix its site at Mistretta, now a con- 
siderable town, situated on a hill about 5 miles from 
the N. coast of Sicily near Sto. Stefano, and 10 from 
Caroma (Calacte), According to Fazello, consider- 
able remains of antiquity were still visible there in 
his time; but the place is not described by any recent 
traveller. We learn from Cicero that it was a small 
and poor town, thoagh enjoying municipal privi- | 
leges, (Cic, in Verr, iii. 39,43, 74; Steph. B. a. 0.5 | 
Farell. de Heb. Sicul. x. p. 415; Claver, Sicil. 
p. 383.) 

It is probably the sume place as the Amastra of 
Silins Italicus (xiv. 267), but there is no foundation | 
for identifying it (as has been done by Cluverius 
and test subsequent geographers) with the Mytis- | 
tratus of Volybius and Pliny: both names being | 
perfectly well authenticated. ([Mytisrmatves.]} | 


AMI'SIA, a place on the left bank of the river 
Amisia (ms), in Germany, (Tacit. Awa, ii. 8.) 
This place, which is not mentioned by any other a- 
cient author, is perhaps the same as the town ef 
"Auadceia noticed by Ptolemy (ii. 11), and the“ Aueea 
mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinns as a town of 
Germany. (Comp. Ledebur, Land wu. Wolk caer 
Bructerer, p. 180, foll.) {L. 3] 

AMI'SIA or AMI’SIUS CAudoves or "Apasia, the 
Ems), « river in northern Germany, rising in the 
hills of the Weser, and emptying itself into the Gee- 
man Ocean near the town of Emden. The river was 
well known to, and navigated by the Romans, [ec 
8. ¢. 12, Drusus fought on it a naval battle aginst 
the Bructeri. (Mela, iti. 3; Phin, 47. N. iv, 14, eho 
calls the river Amieus; Tacit. Aun. i. GO, 6, 
70, ii, 23, who calls it Amisia; Strab, p. 290; 
Ptolem. ii, 11; comp. Ledebur, Land w. Volk der 
Bructerer, p. 180.) [L.x]} 

A'MISUS (‘Awods: Eth. 2 weonvds, ‘Auiows, 
Amisenus; Fski Samsun), a city of Pontns in Aq 
Minor, situated on the west side of the bay calle! 
Amisenus, about 900 stadia from Sinepe accounting 
to Strabo (p. 547). The ruins of Amisus are on a 
promontory about a mile and a half NNW, of the 
modern town. On the east side of the progmemtors 
was the old port, part of which is now filled wp 
The pier which defended the ancient harbour rey 
still be traced for about 300 yards, but it is « hiefly 
under water: it consists of very lange bheks of 
stone, (in the summit of the hill where the acroge- 
lis stood there are many remains of walle of mbt 
and mortar, and the ground is strewed with frac- 
ments of Roman tiles and pottery. Om the seuth 
end of the brow of the hill which overlewks th: 
harbour there are traces of the real Hellenic wall. 
(Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, vol.\. p29) 

The engin of Amisus appears to be uteertain. 


j Heratacus (Strab, p. 553) supposed it to be the 


Enete of Homer (77, ii. 852). Theepompna, quae! 
by Strabo, says that it was first founded by the 
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Milesians; then settled by a Cappadocian king; and 
thirdly, by Athenocles and sume Athenians, who 
changed its name to Peiraceus. But Scymnus of 
Chios (Fr. v. 101) calls it a colony of Phocaea, and 
of prior date to Heracleia, which was probably 
founded about B.c. 559. Raoul-Rochette concludes, 
bat there seems no reason for his conclusion, that 
this settlement by Phocaea was posterior to the Mi- 
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great antiquity. It was situated in the upper valley 
of the river Aternus, from which, according to 
Varro (L. L, v. 28), it derived its name, and at the 
foot of the loftiest group of the Apennines, now 
known as the Gran Sasso d'Italia. Its ruins are 
still visible at San Vittorino, a village about 5 miles 
N. of Aquila. According to Cato and Varro (ap. 
Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49), this elevated and rugged 


lesian settlement. (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, | mountain district was the original dwelling-place of 
vol. iii. p. 334.) However this may be, Amisus | the Sabines, from whence they first began to turn 
became the most flourishing Greek settlement on the | their arms against the Aborigines in the neighbour- 
north coast of the Euxine after Sinope. The time | bood of Reate. Virgil also mentions Amiternum 


when the Athenian settlement was made is uncertain. 
Cramer concludes that, because Amisus is not 
mentioned by Herodotus or Xenophon, the date of 
the Athenian settlement is posterior to the time of 
the Anabasis ; a conclusion which is by no means 
necessary. Plutarch (Lucull, 19) says that it was 
settled by the Athenians at the time of their great- 
est , and when they were masters of the sea. 
The place lost the name of Peiraeeus, and became 
a rich trading town under the kings of Pontus. 
Mithridates Eupator made Amisus his residence 
alternately with Sinope, and he added a part to the 
town, which was called Eupatoria (Appian. Mithrid. 
78), but it was separated from the rest by a wall, 
and probably contained a different population from 
that of old Amisus. This new quarter contained 
the residence of the king. The strength of the 
place was proved by the resistance which it made to 
the Roman commander L. Lucullus (8. c. 71) in the 
Mithridatie war. (Plut. Lucull. 15, &c.) The 
grammarian Tyrannio was one of those who fell into 
the hands of Lucullus when the place was captured. 

Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, subsequently 
crossed over to Amisus from , and Amisus 
was again taken and cruelly dealt with. (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 46.) The dictator Caesar defeated Phar- 
naces in a battle near Zeleia (Appian. B. C. ii. 91), 
and restored the place to freedom. M. Antonius, 
says Strabo, “ gave it to kings;” but it was again 
rescued from a tyrant Straton, and made free, after 
the battle of Actium, by Augustus Caesar; and now, 
adds Strabo, it is well ordered. Strabo does not 
state the name of the king to whom Antonius gave 
Amisus. It has been assumed that it was Po- 
lemon L., who had the kingdom of Pontus at least as 
early as u.c. 36. It does not appear who Straton 
was. The fact of Amisus being a free city under 
the empire appears from the epigraph on a coin of 
the city, and from a letter of the younger Pliny to 
Trajan (x. 93), in which he calls it “ libera et 
foederata,” and speaks of it as having its own laws 
by the favour of Trajan. 

Amisus, in Strabo’s time, possessed a good terri- 
tory, which included Themiscyra, the dwelling-place 
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AMITERNUM (‘Apitepvoy, Strab.; 'Aulrepva, 
Dionys.: Amiterninus), a city of the Sabincs of 


among the most powerful cities of the Sabines: and 
both Strabo and Pliny enumerate it among the cities 
still inhabited by that people. Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, assigns it to the Vestini, whose territory it 
must certainly have adjoined. (Virg. Aen. vii. 710; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 416; Strab. v. p. 228; Plin. iii. 12. 
8. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 59.) Livy speaks of Ami- 
ternum as captured by the Romans im B. c. 293 
Jrom the Samnites (x. 39), but it seems impossible 
that the Sabine city can be the one meant; and 
either the name is corrupt, or there must have been 
some obscure place of the same name in Samnium. 
Strabo speaks of it as having suffered severely from 
the Social and Civil Wars, and being in his time 
much decayed; but it was subsequently recolonised, 
probably in the time of Augu tus (Lib. Colon. 
p. 228; Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 356. not.), and be- 
came a place of considerable importance under the 
Roman empire, as is proved by the existing ruins, 
among which those of the amphitheatre are the most 
conspicuous. These are situated in the broad and 
level valley of the Aternus, at the foot of the hill on 
which stands the village of S. Vittorino ; but some 
remains of polygonal walls are said to exist on that 
hill, which probably belong to an earlier period, and 
to the ancient Sabine city. It continued to be an 
episcopal see as late as the eleventh century, but its 
complete decline dates from the foundation of the 
neighbouring city of Aguila by the emperor Frede- 
ric II., who removed thither the inhabitants of Ami- 
ternum, as well as several other neighbouring towns. 
(Romanelli, vel. iii. p. 330; Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. 
vol. i, p. 230; Craven, Abruzzi, vol. i. pp 217 
—219.) Numerous inscriptions have been dis- 
covered there, of which the most important is a 
fragment of an ancient calendar, which is one of the 
most valuable relics of the kind that have been pre- 
served to us. It has been repeatedly published; 
among others, by Foggini (Fast. Rom, Reliquiae, 
Romae, 1779), and by Orelli (/nser. vol. ii. c. 22). 
Amiternum was the birthplace of the historian 
Sallust. (Hieron. Chron.) LE. H. B.} 
AMMONI'TAE (‘Appovirat, LXX. and Joseph.), 
the descendants of Ben-ammi, the son of Lot by his 
incestuous connection with his younger daughter 
(Gen. xix. 38). They exterminated the Zamzun < 
mims and occupied their country (Deut, ii. 20, 21), 
which lay to the north of Moab between the Arnon 
( Mojeb) and the Jabbok (Zerka), the eastern part 
of the district now called Belka. [Amonrres]. 
Their country was not possessed by the Israelites 
(Deut. ii. 19), but was conterminous with the tribe 
of Gad. (Joshua, xiii. 25, properly explained by 
teland, Palaest. p. 105.) Their capital was Rabbath 
or Rabbah, afterwards called PHiLaADELPIIA, now 
Anondin. They were constantly engaged in con- 
federations with other Bedonin tribes against the 
Israelites (J's. Ixxxiii. 6—8), and were subdued by 
Jephthah (Judges xi.), Saul (1 Sam. xi., xiv. 47), 
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David (2 Sam. viii. 12, x. xi. 1. xii. 26, &c.), Je- ! 
hoshaphat (2 Chron. xx.), Uzziah (ib. xxvi. 8), and | 
Jothan (xxvii. 5), and subsequently by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jerem, xxvii. 1,&c.) They renewed their 
opposition to the Jews after the captivity (.Vehem. 
iv. 3, 7,8), and were again conquered by Judas 
Maccabacus. (1 Macc. v. 6, &c.) Justin Martyr 
speaks of a great multitude of Ammonites existing 
in his day (Dial. p.272): but Origen shortly after 
speaks of the name as being merged in the common 
appellation of Arabs, under which the Idamaeans 
and the Moabites were comprehended together with 
the Ishmaelites and Joctanites, (Orig. in Jobum, 
lib, i.) [G. W.] 

AMMO'NIUM, § [Oasts.] 

A'MNIAS (“Aumas, “Apuveios), a river in Pontus, 
In the broad plain on the banks of this stream the 
generals of Mithridates defeated Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, and the ally of the Romans, n. c. 88. 
(Appian, AMithridat. c. 18; Strab. p. 562.) The 
plain throngh which the river flowed is called by 
Strabo Domanitis, Hamilton (Researches, &c, vol. 
i. p. 362) identifies the Amnias with an affluent of 
the Halys, now called Costambol Chai, and some- 
times Giaour Irmak. It appears that the river is 
also called Kara Si. (G. L.] 

AMNI'SUS (‘Apouds), a town in the N. of 
Crete, and the harbour of Cnossus in the time of 
Minos, was situated at the mouth of a river of the 
sane name (the modern Aposelemi). It possessed 
a sanctuary of Eileithyia, and the nymphs of the 
river, called 'Apsioiddes and ‘Ausioides, were sacred 
to this goddess. (Hom. Od. xix. 188; Strab. p. 476; 
Apoll. Rhod. iii, 877; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 15; 
Steph. B. a. ¢.) 

AMORGOS (‘Auopyds: Eth. "Apop’yivos, also | 
"Audpyws, "Auog>{rns: Amorgo), an island of the 
Sporades in the Aegean sea, SE. of Naxos. It is 
rarely mentioned in history, and is chiefly celebrated 
as the birthplace of the iambic poet Simonides. | 
(Strab, p. 487.) There was in Amorgos a manu- | 
factory of a peculiar kind of linen garments, which | 
bore the name of the island, and which were dyed 
red. (Steph. B. a. .; Eustath. ad Dionys. 526; 
Pollux, vii. 16.) In dyeing thera use appears to | 
have been made of a kind of lichen, which is still 
found in the island, and of which Tournefort has | 

















given an account. The soil of Amorgos is fertile. It | 


produces at present corn, ail, wine, figs, tobacco, and | 
cotton, all of good quality. Hence it was considered 
under the Roman empire one of the most favourable 
places for banishment. (Tac. Ann. iv. 30.) We learn | 
from Seylax (p.22) that Amorgos contained three 


towns, the names of which, according to Stephanus 


(8. c. "Apopyés), were Minoa (Mivwa, Muvvia, Ptol. 
vy. 2. § 33), the birthplace of Simonides, Arcesine 
(‘Apxeoiyn), and Aegiale (Aidan, Beyiadis, Ptol.). 
Remains of all these cities have been discovered, and 
a minute description of them is given by Rosx, who 
spent several days upon the island, They are all 
situated on the western side of the island opposite 
Naxos, Aegiale at the N., and Arcesine at the S., 
while Minoa lies more in the centre, at the head of 
a large and convenient harbour, now called 7a | 
Katapola, because it is xata Thy wodw, It appears, 
from the inscriptions found in the island, that it 
prssessed other demes besides the above mentioned 
towns, It is probable that Melania (MeAavia), 
which Stephanus in another passage (s. v. “Apxealyn) 
mentions as one of the three towns of Amorgus in 


place of Aegiale, may have been one of these demes. | 





AMPE. 


We learn from several inscriptions that Milesians 
were settled in Minoa and Aegiale, and that they 
formed in the latter town a separate community. 
(Béckh, Corp. Inscr. vol. ii. No. 2264; Ross, Jnacr. 
Gr. Ined. vol. ii, No. 112, 120—-122.) The ishand 
contains at present 3,500 inhabitants. (Tourne- 
fort, Voyage, &c. vol. ii, p. 182, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise, &c, vol. ii. p. 325, seq.; and more especially 
Koss, Reisen auf den Griech, Insein, vol. i. p. 173, 
seq., vol. ii. p. 39, seq.) 

AMORITES, one of the seven Canaanitish tribes 
(Gen, x. 16) who held possession of the Promised 
Land, during the times of the Patriarchs, until the 
coming in of the Children of Israel. It appears to 
have been one of the most powerful tribes, as the 
name is used as a general term for all the Canaau- 
ites. (Gen. xv. 16.) Their original seat was at 
the south-west of the Dead Sea, between the AMALE- 
KITAE and the Vale of Siddim, and their princigedd 
city was Hazezon-Tamar, or Engedi ('A tm-Jicds ). 
(Gen. xiv. 7, and 2 Chron, xx. 2.) At the time of 
the exodus, however. they had seized and occupied 
the country on the east side of the Dead Sea and of 
the Valley of the Jordan, where they had established 
two powerful kingdoms, the capitals of which were 
Hesnnon and Basan. Heshbon, the southern part 
of this extensive country, had been taken from the 
Moabites and Ammonites by Sihon, and extended 
from the Arnon (Afojeb) to the Jabbok (Zerka) 
(Numb. xxi. 26), and this was the plea on which 
the Ammonites grounded their claim to that country 
in the days of Jephthah. (Judges, xi.) Thia dis- 
trict comprehended Mount Gilead, and was settled 
by the Tribes of Reuben and Gad. The northern 
division of Basan, of which Og was the king, ex- 
tended from the Jabbok to the northern extremity uf 
the Promised Land to Mount Hermon, which the 
Ammonites named Shanir. This country was given 
to the half tribe of Manasseh. (Nwwnd. xxi.; Jeut. 
hended in Perara. The Amorites are also found 
on the western coast of Palestine, in the vicinity ef 
the Tribe of Dan (Judges, i. 34), and in the borders 
of the Tribe of Ephraim (v.35). Still the south- 
eastern extremity of Canaan is recognised as their 
proper seat (v. 36; comp. Numb. xxxiv. 4, and 
Joshua, xv. 3), and the practice of using this name 
as # general designation of al] the Cansaniti«h 
tribes renders it difficult to determine their exact 
limits, [G.W.] 

AMO'RIUM (‘Apdpiov: Eth. "Apopiets), a city 
of Phrygia, according to Strabo (p. 576). Ita pre 
bable position can only be deduced from the Peu- 
tinger Table, which places it between Pessinas 
(Bala Hissar) and Laodicea. Hamilton( Researches, 
&c, vol. i, p. 451) identifies it with Hergan Kalea, 
where there are the ruins of a large city; but the 
present remains appear to belong to the fourth or 
fifth centuries of our aera, This determination 
would place Amorium in Galatia. [G. LJ 

AMIE (Aurn: Eth. ‘Auraios), a place where 
Darius settled the Milesians who were made prisen- 
ers at the captare of Miletus, p. c. 494. (Herod. vi. 
20.) Herodotus describes the place as on the Ery- 
thracan sea (Persian Gulf); he adds that the Tigns 
flows past it. This description does not enable us 
to fix the place. It has been supposed to be the 
Tumba of Ptolemy, and the Ampelone of Pliny (vi. 
28), who calls it “ Colenta Muilesiorwa.” Tretzes 
has the name Ampe. (Harduin’s note on Ilia 
vi, 28.) (G. LJ 


AMPELOS. 


AMPELOS (Auwedos), a promontory at the 
extremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, called by Herodotus the Toronaean pro- 
mantory. It appears to correspond to the modern 
( Kertali, and Derrhis, which is nearer to the 
city of Torone, to C. Dhrépano. (Herod. vii. 122; 
Steph. B. s.¢.; Ptol. iii. 13. § 12.) 

AMPELU’SIA, or COTES PROM. (al Koress, 
Atrab. p. 825; Kaérns «pov, Ptol. iv. 1. § 2: ap- 
parently also the Cotta of Plin. xxxii. 2. s. 6: 
C. Spartel, or Espartel, a corruption of the Arabic 
Achbertil, or Chhertil; also Ras- or Tarf- esh- 
Shakhar), the NW. headland of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana and of the whole continent of Africa; about 
10 miles W. of Tingis (Tangier). Cotes was its 
native narne, of which the Greek Ampelusia (vine- 
clad) was a translation (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. v. 1; 
Mela. i. 5). It is a remarkable object ; a precipitous 
rock of grey’ freestone (with basaltic columns, ac- 
cording to Drummond Hay, but this is doubtful), 
pierced with many caves, among which one in par- 
ticnlar was shown in ancient times as sacred to 
Hercules (Mela, 7. c.); from these caves mill-stones 
were and still are obtained. Its height i is 1043 feet 
abeve the sea. Strabo describes it as an offset 
(xpéeovs) of M. Atlas ; and it is, in fact, the western 
paint, as ABYLA is the eastern, of the end of that 
great NW. spur of the Atlas, which divides the 
Atlantic from the Mediterranean. The two hills 
form the extremities of the S. shore of the Fretum 
Gaditanum (Straite of Gibraltar), the length of the 
Strait from the one to the other being 34 miles. 
The W. extremity of the Strait on the European 
shore, opposite to Ampelusia, at a distance of 22 miles, 
was Junonis Pr. (C. Trafalgar). Mela is very 
explicit in drawing the line of division between the 
Atlantic and the Straits through these points (i. 5, 
ii. 6, iii. 10; his last words are, Ampelusia in 
nottrum jam fretum vergens, operis hujus atque 
Atlaatici litoris terminus ; so Plin. y. 1, Promon- 
toriua Oceani extimum Ampelusia). The erroneous 
notion of the ancients respecting the shape of this 
jart of Africa (see Linya) led them to make this 

promontory the W. extremity of the continent. (Strab. 
Le.) Seylax (p. 52, p2123, Gronoy.) mentions a 
large bay called Cotes, between the Columns of 
Herenles and the promontory of Hermaeum; but 
whether his Hermaeum is our Ampelusia, or a point 
farther S. on the W. coast, is doubtful. Gosselin 
(ap. Bredow, ii. 47, and Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. i. 

p. 336), regard Aipelusia as identical with the 
Sobel of Herodotus (ii. 32) and Hanno (Peripl. 
p 2). [P. S.] 

AMPHAXI'TIS (‘Auoagiris), the maritime part 
of Mygdonia in Macedonia, on the left bank of the 
Axius, which, according to Strabo, separated Bot- 
tivea from Amphaxitis, The name first occurs in 
Polybias. No town of this name is mentioned by 
ancient writers, though the Amphaxii are found on 
com. (Pol. v. 97; Strab. p. 330; Ptol. iii. 13. 
§§ 10, 14; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 449.) 

AMPHEIA CApopua: Eth. "Aupeds), a town of 
Messenia, situated on the frontiers of Laconia, upon 
a bill well supplied with water, It was surprised 
and taken by the Spartans at the beginning of the 
Messenian war, and was made their head-quarters 
in conducting their operations against the Messe- 
nin. Its capture was the first act of open hos- 
tilities between the two people. It is placed by 
Leake at the Hellenic ruin, now called the Castle of 
Xuria, and by Boblaye on the mountain called, 


p. 461; 


town, 
TELA (Ogireia), in consequence of a legend, which 
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(Pans. iv. 5. § 9; Leake, Morea, vol. i. 
Boblaye, Recherches, p. 109.) 

AMPHI'ALE, [Arca.ros.] 

AMPHICAEA or AMPHICLEIA (Augixasa, 
Herod., Steph. B.; ’AupleAcca, Paus.: Eth. "Ap- 
pucaseds, *Aupucdereds), a town in the N, of Phocis, 
distant 60 stadia from Lilaea, and 15 stadia from 
Tithronium. It was destroyed by the army of 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. Although Herodo- 
tus calls it Amphicaea, following the most ancient 


Kokala. 


traditions, the Amphictyons gave it the name of 


Amphicleia in their decree respecting rebuilding the 
It also bore for some time the name of Ori1- 


Pausanias relates. The place was celebrated in the 
time of Pausanias for the worship of Dionysus, to 
which an inscription refers, found at Dhadhi, the 
site of the ancient town. (Herod. viii. 33; Paus, 
x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 9, seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. pp. 75, 86.) 

AMPHI'DOLI CAp@ldorar), a town in Pisatis in 
Elis, which gave its name to the small district of 
Amphidolis or Amphidolia CAu@idoAls, ‘Aupidodia). 
The town of Marganeae or Margalae was situated in 
this district. The site of Amphidoli is uncertain, 
but their territory probably lay to the west of Acro- 
reia, [Acroneta.] (Xen, Hell. iii. 2. § 30; Strab. 
pp. 341, 349; Leake, Pelponnesiaca, p. 219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA (‘Augvyévera: 'Auoryeveds), 
one of the towns belonging to Nestor (Hom. /1. ii, 
593), was placed by some ancient critics in Messenia, 
and by others in Macistia, a district in Triphylia. 
Strabo assigns it to Macistia near the river Hypsocis, 
where in his time stood a temple of Leto. (Steph. 
B. #. «.; Strab, p. 349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA (‘Augidroxia: "Aupidroyxos), a 
small district at the eastern end of the Ambraciot 
gulf, bounded on the N. by Ambracia and on the S. 
by the territory of the Agraei. It did not extend 
far inland. It is a mountainous district, and the 
rocks along the coast rise iu some parts to 450 or 
500 feet high. The Amphilochi were a non-Hellenic 
tribe, although they were supposed to have derived 
their name from the Argive Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiaraus. Strabo (p. 326) describes them as an 
Epirot people, but their country is more usually de- 
scribed as a part of Acarnania. (Steph. B. s.v.; 
Scyl. p 12.) Their lineage, as Grote remarks, was 
probably something intermediate between the Acar- 
nanians and Epirots. At the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the Amphilochi were in close alliance 
with the Acarnanians. After the death of Alexander 
the Great the Amphilochi were conquered by the 
Aetolians; and they were at a later time included in 
the Roman province of Epirus. The only town in 
their country was Argos, surnamed Amphilochicom, 
under which the history of the people is more fully 
given. There were also a few villages or fortresses, 
which owe their importance simply to their connection 
with the history of Argos, and which are therefore 
described in that article [Arcos AmPHILo- 
CHICUM. ] 

AMPHIMALLA (‘Audiuadaa, Strab. p. 475; 
Plin. iv. 20; 'AugiudaAwoy, Steph. B. a. v.), a town 
in the N. of Crete, situated on the bay named after 
it (‘Aupimadrds xddmos, Ptol. iii. 17. § 7), which 
corresponds, according to some, to the bay of Ar- 
miro, and, according to others, to the bay of Suda, 

AMPHI'POLIS (‘Auolwodis: Eth, "Auero- 
Alrns, Amphipolites: Adj. Amphipolitanns, Just. 
xiv. sub fin.), a town in Macedonia, situated upon 
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an eminence on the left or eastern bank of the Stry- 
mon, just below its egress from the lake Cercinitis, 


at the distance of 25 stadia, or about three miles | 


from the sea, (Thue. iv. 102.) The Strymon 
flowed almost round the town, whence its name 
Amphi-polis. Its position is one of the most im- 
portant in this part of Greece. It stands in a pass, 
which traverses the mountains bordering the Stry- 
monic gulf; and it commands the only easy com- 


AMPHIPOLIS. 


Amphipolis soon became an important city, and 
_ was regarded by the Athenians as the jewel of their 
empire. In p.c. 424 it surrendered to the Lace- 
daemonian general Brasidas, without offering any 
resistance. The historian Thucydides, who com- 
manded the Athenian fleet off the coast, arrived in 
time from the island of Thasos to save Eion, the port 
of Amphipolis, at the mouth of the Strymon, but too 
late to prevent Amphipolis itself from falling inte 


munication from the coast of that gulf into the great | the hands of Brasidas. (Thuc. iv. 103—107.) 


Macedonian plains, In its vicinity were the gold 
and silver mines of Mount Pangaeus, and large 
forests of ship-timber. It was originally called 
Ennea Hodoi, or “ Nine-Ways” (‘Evvéa d80f), from 
the many roads which met at this place; and it be- 
longed to the Edonians, a Thracian people. Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus first attempted to colonize it, but 
was cut off with his followers by the Edonians, B. c. 
497. (Thuc. Lc.; Herod. v. 126.) The next at- 


The loss of Amphipolis caused both indignation and 
alarm at Athens, and led to the banishment of 
Thucydides, In B, c. 422 the Athenians sent a 
large force, under the command of Cleon, to attempt 
the recovery of the city. This expedition completely 
failed; the Athenians were defeated with consider- 
able loss, but Brasidas as well as Cleon fell in the 
battle. The operations of the two commanders are 
detailed at length by Thucydides, and his account 


tempt was made by the Athenians, with a body of | is illustrated by the masterly narrative of Grote. 


10,000 colonists, consisting of Athenian citizens and 
allies; but they met with the same fate as Aris- 
tagoras, and were all destroyed by the Thracians at 
Drabescus, n. c. 465. (Thuc. i. 100, iv. 102; 
Herod. ix. 75.) So valuable, however, was the site, 
that the Athenians sent out another colony in B, c. 
437 under Agnon, the son of Nicias, who drove the 
Thracians out of Nine-Ways, and founded the city, 
to which he gave the name of Amphipolis. On 
three sides the city was defended by the Strymon; 
on the other side Agnon built a wall across, extend- 
ing from one part of the river to the other, South 
of the town was a bridge, which formed the great 
means of communication between Macedonia and 
Thrace. The following plan will illustrate the 
preceding account. (Thuc. iv. 102.) 





PLAN OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF AMPHIPOLIS. 


- Site of Amphipolis. 
2: Site of Eion. 


Amphipolis with Mt. 


4. Long Wall of Amphipolis: the three marks 
across indicate the gates. 

5. Palisade (oradpwua) connecting the Long Wall 
with the bridge over the Strymon, 

6. Lake Cercinitis, 

7. Mt. Cerdyiium, 

8. Mt. Pangacus, 


(Thue. v. 6—11; Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. vi. 
p. 634, seq.) 

From this time Amphipolis continued independent 
of Athens. According to the treaty made between 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians in B. c. 421, it 
was to have been restored to Athens; but its in- 
habitants refused to surrender to their former mas- 
ters, and the Lacedaemonians were unable to compel 
them to do so, even if they had been so inclined. 
Amphipolis afterwards became closely allied with 
Olynthus, and with the assistance of the latter was 
able to defeat the attempts of the Athenians under 
Timotheus to reduce the place in p. c. 360. Philip, 
upon his accession (359) declared Amphipolis a free 
city; but in the following year (358) he took the 
place by assault, and annexed it permanently to his 
dominions. It continued to belong to the Mace 
donians, till the conquest of their country by the 
Romans in p.c. 168. The Romans made it a free 
city, and the capital of the first of the four districts, 
into which they divided Macedonia. (Dem. im 
Aristocr. p. 669; Diod. xvi. 3. 8; Liv, xlv. 29; 
Plin. iv. 10.) 

The deity chiefly worshipped at Amphipolis ap- 
pears to have been Artemis Tauropolos or Brauronis 
(Diod. xviii. 4; Liv. xliv. 44), whose head fre- 
quently appears. on the coins of the city, and the 
ruins of whose temple in the first century of the 
Christian era are mentioned in an epigram of An- 
tipater of Thessalonica, (Anth. Pal. vol. i, no. 705.) 
The most celebrated of the natives of Amphipelis 
was the grammarian Zoilus. 

Amphipolis was situated on the Via Egnatia. i 
has been usually stated, on the authority of an 
anonymous Greek geographer, that it was called 
Chrysopolis under the Byzantine empire; bat Tafel 
has clearly shown, in the works cited below, that 
this is a mistake, and that C is and Am- 
phipolis were two different places, Tafel has also 
pointed out that in the middle ages Amphipolis was 
called Popolia, Its site is now occupied by a village 
called Neokhério, in Turkish Jeni-Keni, or “ New- 
Town.” There are still a few remains of the ancient 
town; and both Leake and Cousinery found among 
them a curious Greck inscription, written in tbe 
Ionic dialect, containing a sentence of banishment 
against two of their citizens, Philo and Stratoctes. 
The latter is the name of one of the two envors 
sent from Amphipolis to Athens to request the 
assistance of the latter against Philip, and he o 
therefore probably the same, person as the Stratocies 


AMPHISSA. 
mentioned in the inscription. (Tafel, Thessalonica, 
p. 498, seq., De Via Egnatia, Pars Orient. p. 9; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 181, seq.; 
Cousinery, Voyage dans le Macédoine, vol. i. p.128.) 
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AMPHISSA (“Augiooa: ’Audiooaios, *"Audic- 
ces: Amphissensis: Adj. Amphissius: Salona), 
the chief town of the Locri Ozolae, situated in a 
pass at the head of the Crissaean plain, and sur- 
randed by mountains, from which circumstance it 
is said to have derived its name. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
Pansanias (x. 38. § 4) places it at the distance of 
120 stadia from Delphi, and Aeschines (in Ctesiph. 
p. 71) at 60 stadia: the latter statement is the cor- 
rect one, simce we learn from modern travellers that 
the real distance between the two towns is 7 miles. 
According to tradition, Amphissa was called after a 
nymph of this name, the daughter of Macar and 
rranddanghter of Acolus, who was beloved by Apollo. 
(Pans. /.¢.) On the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
many of the Locrians removed to Amphissa, (Herod. 
vil. 32.) At a later period the Amphictyons de- 
cared war against the town, because its inhabitants 
had dared to eultivate the Crissaean plain, which 
was sacred to the god, and had molested the pilgrims 
who had come to consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
decree by which war was declared against the Am- 
phissians was moved by Aeschines, the Athenian 
Pylagoras, at the Amphictyonic Council. The Am- 
phietyons entrusted the conduct of the war to Philip 
of Macedon, who took Amphissa, and razed it to 
the ground, p.c, 338. (Aesch. in Ctesiph. p. 71, 
sq.; Strab. p. 419.) The city, however, was after- 
wards rebuilt, and was sufficiently populous in B. c. 
279 to supply 400 hoplites in the war against Bren- 
mus. (Paus. x. 23.§ 1.) It was besieged by the 
Romans in p.c. 190, when the inhabitants took re- 
foge in the citadel, which was deemed im le. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 5, 6.) When Augustus founded Ni- 
copolis after the battle of Actium, a great many 
Aetolians, to escape being removed to the new city, 
tok up their abode in Amphissa, which was thus 
reckoned an Aetolian city in the time of Pausanias 
(x. 38. § 4). This writer describes it as a flourish- 
ing place, and well adorned with public buildings. 
It occupied the site of the modern Salona, where 
the walls of the ancient acropolis are almost the 
caly remains of the ancient city. (Leake, Northern 
reece, vol. ii. p. 588, seq.) ; 

AMPHI'TROPE. [Arrica.] 

AMPHRY’SUS (“Apopuaos). 
Pheis. See AMBRYSUS. 

2. A smal] river in Thessaly, rising in Mt. Othrys, 
and flowing near Alus into the Pagasaean gulf. It 
is celebrated in mythology as the river on the banks 
f which Apollo fed the flocks of king Admetus. 
(Strab. pp. 433, 435; Apoll. Rhod. i. 54; Virg. 
freorg. iii. 2; Ov. Met. i. 580, vii. 229; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 337.) Hence the ad- 
}rtive Amphrysins is used in reference to Apollo. 
Thas Virgil (Aen. vi. 398) calls the Sibyl Am- 


1. A town of 
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phrysia vates. Statins (Silv. i. 4. 105) uses the 
adjective Amphrysiacus in the same sense. 
AMPSAGA (‘Aupdya, Ptol.:; Wad el Kebir, o'r 
Sufjimar, and higher up Wadi Rowmel), one of the 
chief rivers of N. Africa, not large, but important as 
having been (in its lower course) the boundary be- 
tween Mauretania and Numidia, according to the 
later extent of those regions (see the articles and 
Arrica). It is composed of several streams, rising 
at different points in the Lesser Atlas, and forming 
two chief branches, which unite in 36° 35’ N. lat., 
and about 6° 10’ E. long., and then flow N. into the 
Mediterranean, W. of the promontory Tretum (as 
Seba Rous, i.e. Seven Capes). The upper course of 
the Ampsaga is the enstern of these two rivers 
(CW. Roumel), which flows past Constantineh, the 
ancient Cirta; whence the Ampsaga was called 
Fluvius Cirtensis (Vict. Vit. de Pers. Vand. 2); the 
Arabs still call it the River of Constantineh, as well 
as Wadi Roumel, ‘This branch is formed by several 
streams, which converge to a point a little above 
Constantineh, Pliny (v. 2. s. 1) places the mouth 
of the Ampsaga 222 Roman miles E. of Caesarea. 
(This is the true reading, not, as in the common 
text, ccexxii., see Sillig.) Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 20) places 
it much too far FE. A town, Tucca, at its mouth, 
is mentioned by Pliny only; its mouth still forms a 
small port, Marsa Zeitoun, (Shaw, pp. 92, 93, 
folio ed. Oxf. 1738, Exploration Scientifique de 
l'Algeérie, vol. vii. p. 357.) [P.S.] 
AMPSANCTI, or AMSANCTI, VALLIS, a ce- 
lebrated valley and small sulphureous lake in the 
heart of the Apennines, in the country of the Hir- 
pini, about 10 miles SE. of Aeculanum. The fine 
description of it given by Virgil (Aen. vii. 563— 
572) is familiar to all scholars, and its pestilential 
vapours are also noticed by Claudian (De Rapt, 
Pros. ii. 349). It has been strangely confounded 
by some geographers with the lake of Cutiliae near 
Reate; but Servius, in his note on the passage, dis- 
tinctly tells us that it was among the Hirpini, and 
this statement is confirmed both by Cicero and Pliny. 
(Cic. de Div. i. 36; Vlin. ii. 93.) The spot is now 
called Le Mofete, a name evidently derived from 
Mephitis, to whom, as we learn from Pliny, a temple 
was consecrated on the site: it has been visited by 
several recent travellers, whose descriptions agree 
perfectly with that of Virgil; but the dark woods 
with which it was previously surrounded have lately 
been cut down. So strong are the sulphureous 
vapours that it gives forth, that not only men and 
animals who have incautiously approached, but even 
birds have been suffocated by them, when crossing 
the valley in their flight. It is about 4 miles dis 
tant from the modern town of F'rigento. (Roma- 
nelli, vol. ii. p. 351; Swinburne’s 7'rravels, vol. i. p. 
128; Craven's Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 218; Daubeny, 
on Volcanoes, p. 191. [E.H.B.} 
AMYCLAE (‘Aptnaa: Eth, 'Auuxdaios, Aue 
wAqevs, Amyclaeus), an ancient town of Laconia, 
situated on the right or eastern bank of the Eurotas, 
20 stadia S. of Sparta, in a district remarkable for 
the abundance of its trees and its fertility. (Pol. v. 
19; Liv. xxxiv. 28.) Amyclae was one of the most 
celebrated cities of Peloponnesus in the heroic age, 
It is, said to have been founded by the Lacedae- 
monian king Amyclas, the father of Hyacinthus, and 
to have been the abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor 
and Pollux, who are lence called Amyclaei Fratres. 
(Paus, iii. 1. § 3; Stat. Thed. vii. 413.) Amyclae 
is mentioned by Homer (Jl. ii. 584), and it con- 
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tinued to maintain its independence as an Achaean 
town long after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dortans. According to the common tradition, which 
represented the conquest of Peloponnesus as effected 
in one generation by the descendants of Hercules, 
Amyclae was given by the Dorians to Philonomus, 
as a reward for his having betrayed to them his 
native city Sparta. Philonomus is farther said to 
have peopled the town with colonists from Imbros 
and Lemnos; but there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Achaean population maintained themselves 
in the place independent of Sparta for many genera- 
tions. It was only shortly before the first Messenian 
war that the town was conquered by the Spartan 
king Teleclus. (Strab. p, 364; Conon, 36; Paus. 
iii, 2. § 6.) The tale ran, that the inhabitants of 
Amyclae had been so often alarmed by false reports 
of the approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should mention the subject; and 
accordingly, when the Spartans at last came, and no 
one dared to announce their approach, “ Amyclae 
perished throngh silence:” hence arose the proverb 
Amyclis ipsis taciturnior. (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
x. 564.) After its capture by the Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae became a village, and was only memorable 
by the festival of the Hyacinthia celebrated at the 
place annually, and by the temple and colossal statue 
of Apollo, who was hence called Amyclaeus, The 
throne on which this statue was placed was a cele- 
brated work of art, and was constructed by Bathycles 
of Magnesia. It was crowned by a great number of 
bas-reliefs, of which an account is given by Pan- 
sanias (iii, 18. § 9, seq.; Dict. of Biogr. art. Ba- 
thycles). 

The site of Amyclae is usually placed at Skla- 
vokhori, where the name of Amyclae has been found 
on inscriptions in the walls. But this place is situ- 
ated nearly 6 miles from Sparta, or more than double 
the distance mentioned by Polybius, Moreover, 
there is every probability that Sklavokhdri is a 
Sclavonian town not more ancient than the 14th 
century; and becoming a place of importance, some 
of its buildings were erected with the ruins of Amy- 
clae. Accordingly Leake supposes Amyclae to have 
been situated between Sklavokhdri and Sparta, on 
the hill of Aghia Kyriaki, half a mile from the 
Eurotas. At this place Leake discovered, on an im- 
perfect inscription, the letters AMT following a 
proper name, and leaving little donbt that the in- 
complete word was AMTKAAIOT. (Leake, Morea, 
vol. i. p. 135, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p, 162.) 

AMYCLAE, a city on the coast of Campania, be- 
tween Tarracina and Caieta, which had ceased to 
exist in the time of Pliny, but had left the name of 
Sinus Amyclanus to the part of the coast on which 
it was situated. (Plin. Hf, NV. xiv. 8; Tac, Ana. iv. 
59.) Its foundation was ascribed to a band of La- 
conians who had emigrated from the city of the same 
natne near Sparta; and a strange story is told by 
Pliny and Servius of the inhabitants having been 
compelled to abandon it by the swanns of serpents 
with which they were infested. (Plin. 1. N. iii. 5. 
a. 9, viii. 29. 8. 43; Serv. ad Aen, x. 564.) Other 
writers refer to this city the legend commonly related 
of the destruction of the Laconian Amyclae, in conse- 
quence of the silence of its inhabitants; and the epi- 
thet applied to it by Virgil of tacitae Amyclae ap- 

ars to favour this view. (Virg. den. x. 564; Sil. 
Ital. viii. 530.) The exact site is unknown, but it 
rust have been close to the marshes below Fundi; 
whence Martial terms it “ Amyclae Fundanae” (xiii. 
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115). In the immediate neighbourhood, buat on a 
rocky promontory projecting into the sea, was a villa 
of Tiberius, called Spectoncar, from the natural 
caverns in the rock, in one of which the emperr 
nearly lost his life by the falling in of the roof, while 
he was supping there with a party of friends. (Tae. 
Ana. iv. 59; Suet. 7b. 39; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9.) The 
ancient name of the locality is retained, with litt 
variation, by the modern village of Sperlonga, about 
8 miles W. of Gaeta, where the grottoes in the rock 
are still visible, with some remains of their anciest 
architectural decorations. (Craven's Abruezi, vol. i 
p- 73.) (E H.B.] 

A'MYDON (‘Aavéer), a town in Macedonia on 
the Axius, from which Pyraechmes led the Paccntans 
to the assistance of Troy. The place is called Aby- 
don by Suidas and Stephanus B. (Hom. /2 ii. 849; 
comp. Strab. p. 330; Jnv. iii. 69.) 

AMYMO'NE. [Lerna. 

A'MYRUS (“Ayupos: Eth. "Auupets), a town in 
Thessaly, situated on a river of the same name 
falling into the lake Boebéis. It is mentioned by 
Hesiod as the “ vine-bearing Amyrus,” The sur- 
rounding country is called the Amyrie plain (1) 
"Auvpixdy wédiov) by Polybius, Leake supposes the 
ruins at XAastri to represent Amyrus. (Hes. ap 
Strab. p. 442, and Steph. B. s. ¢.; Schol. ad Apoll 
Rhod. i. 596; Val. Flace. ii. 11; Pol. v. 99; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 447.) 

AMYSTIS (‘Auvoris), an Indian river, a tribs- 
tary of the Ganges, flowing past a city called Cata- 
dupae (Arrian. Jnd. 4), which Mannert supposes, 
from its name, to have stood at the falls of the 
Upper Ganges, on the site of the modern Hurd:ar, 
which would make the Amystis the Patterea (Man- 
nert, vol. vy. pt. 1. p. 70). [P.8.] 

AMY’ZON (‘Apu(év), an inconsiderable town of 
Caria. (Strab. p.658.) The ruins of the citadel 
and walls exist on the east side of Mount Latmus, 


on the road from Bafi to Tchisme. The plsce i 
identified by an inscription. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 238.) (G. L.} 


ANABURA, a city of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii 15) 
which lay on the route of the consul Cn. Manlius 
from Synnada to the soarces of the Alander [ ALas- 
per]; probably Kirk Hinn (Hamilton),  [G. L.) 

ANACAEA, [Artica. 

ANACTO'RIUM (‘Avaxrdpiov: "Avaxrdpsos). 2 
town in Acarnania, situated on the Ambraciot gulf, 
and on the promontory, which now bears the name 
of C, Madonna, On entering the Ambraciot golf 
from the Ionian sea it was the first town in Acar- 
nania after Actium, from which it was distsnt 
40 stadia, and which was in the territory of Amsec- 
torium. This town was for some time one of the 
most important places in this part of Greece. It was 
colonized jointly by the Corinthians and Corcyracans; 
but in the war between these peoples, in nm. o. 432, 
the Corinthians obtained sole possession of the place 
by fraud. It remained in the hands of the Corin- 
thians till n.c. 425, when it was taken by the 
Acarnanians with the assistance of the Athenians, 
and the Corinthian settlers were expelled. Augustus 
removed its inhabitants to the town of Nicoputis, 
which he founded on the opposite coast of Epirus, 
and Strabo describes it as an emporium of the latter 
city. The site of Anactorium has heen disputed, 
and depends upon the position assigned to Actiam. 
It has however been shown that Actinm must be 
placed at the entrance of the Ambracict gulf on J 
Punta,and Anactorium on C. Madonna. [ Activa. | 
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At the western extremity of the latter promontory | 


are the ruins of a Greek town, about two miles in 
cireunference, which Leake supposes to have been 
Anactoriam. They are situated near a small church 
of St. Peter, which is the name now given to the 
place. Other writers place Anactorium at Vonitza, 
om the E. extremity of the promontory, but with less 
probability. (Thuc. i. 55, iii. 114, iv. 49, vii. 31; 
Strab. x. pp. 450—452; Dionys. i. 51; Paus. v. 23. 
§ 3; Plin. iv. 1; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 493.) 
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ANAEA. [Anwaza.] 

ANA'GNIA (‘Avaryrla; Eth. Anagninus), an an- 
cient city of Latium in the more extended sense of 
that term,but which in earlier times was the capital or 
chief city of the Hernicans. It is still called Anagni, 
and is situated on a hill to the left of the Via Latina, 
4] miles from Rome, and 9 from Ferentinum. Virgil 
calls it “ the wealthy Anagnia” (Aen. vii. 684), and 
it sppears to have in early ages enjoyed the same 
kind of pre-eminence over the other cities of the 
Hernicans, which Alba did over those of the Latins. 
Hence as early as the reign of Tullus Hostilius, we 
find Laevas Cispius of Anagnia leading a force of 
Hernican auxiliaries to the assistance of the Roman 
king. (Varro ap. Fest. s. v. Septimontio, p. 351; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. p.86.) At a later period we find 
C. Marcius Tremulus recorded as triumphing “ de 
Anagninis Hernicisque.” (Fast. Capit.) No separate 
mention of ia occurs on occasion of the league 
of the Hernicans with Rome in B. c. 486; but it is 
certain that it was included in that treaty, and when 
after nearly two centuries of friendship the Hernicans 
at length became disaffected towards their Roman 
alles, it was the Anagnians who summoned a general 
council of the nation to meet in the circus beneath 
their city. At this war was declared against 
Rome: bat they had miscalculated their strength, 
and were easily subdued by the arms of the consul 
C. Marcins Tremulus B. c. 306. For the prominent 
part they had taken on this occasion they were 
punished by receiving the Roman civitas without the 
right of suffrage, and were reduced to the condition 
€ a Prefectura. (Liv. ix. 42, 43; Diod. xx. 80; 
Festus, 8.0. Municipium, p. 127, ands.v.Praefectura, 
p. 233.) The period at which the city obtained the 
fall municipal privileges, which it certainly appears 
t have enjoyed in the time of Cicero, is uncertain; 
bat from the repeated allusions of the great orator 
(who had himself a villa in the neighbourhood) it is 
clear that it still continued to be a populous and 
flourishing town. Strabo also calls it “ a considerable 
tity.” (Cie. pro Dom. 30, Philipp. ii. 41, ad 
At. xii. 1; Strab. v. p. 238.) Its position on the 
Via Latina however exposed it to hostile attacks, 
and its territory was traversed and ravaged both by 
Pyrrhus (who according to one account even made 
humself master of the city) and by Hannibal, during 
bis sudden advance from Capua upon Rome in B. c. 
211. (Appian. Sama, 10. 3; Liv. xxvi. 9.) Under 
the Raman empire it continued to be a municipal 
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town of some consideration; but though we are told 
that it received a Roman colony by the command of 
Drusus Caesar its colonia] rank is not recognised 
either by Pliny or by extant inscriptions. (Lib. 
Colon. p. 230; Zumpt de Colon. p. 361; Plin. iii. 
5. 8. 9; Orell. Jnser. 120; Gruter. p. 464. 2,3.) Its 
territory was remarkably fertile (Sil. Ital. viii. 393), 
and the city itself abounded in ancient temples and 
sanctuaries, which, as well as the sacred rites con- 
nected with them, were unaltered in the 
time of M. Aurelius, and are described by that em- 
peror in a letter to Fronto. (Front. Epp. iv. 4.) 
It was the birthplace of Valens, the general of 
Vitellius. (Tac. Hist. iii. 62.) 

Anagni continued throughout the middle ages to 
be a city of importance, and is still an episcopal see, 
with a population of above 6000 inhabitants. 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the pro- 
minent position held by Anagnia in early times it 
presents no trace of those massive ancient walls, for 
which all the other important cities of the Hernicans 
are so conspicuous: the only remains extant there 
are of Roman date, and of but little interest. (Dionigi, 
Viaggio nel Lazio, pp. 22, 23; Hoare's Classical 
Tour, vol. i. p. 320, &c.) It is clear from the 
statements both of Cicero and M. Aurelius that the 
ancient city occupied the same site as the modern 
one, about a mile from the Via Latina on a hill of 
considerable elevation: the station on that road called 
the Compitum ANAGNINUM, which is placed by the 
Itineraries at 8 miles from Ferentinum, must have 
been near the site of the modern Osteria, where the 
road still turns off to Anagni. We learn from Livy 
that there was a grove of Diana there. No traces 
remain of the circus beneath the city, mentioned by 
the same author, which was known by the singular 
epithet of “ Maritimus,” (Liv. ix. 42, xxvii. 4; Itin. 
Ant. pp. 302, 305, 306; Tab. Peut.)  [E. H. B.} 

ANAGYRU'S (‘Avayvupois, -otvros: Eth. 'Ava- 
‘yupdows), a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Erechtheis, situated S, of Attica near the promon- 
tory Zoster. Pausanias mentions at this place a 
temple of the mother of the gods. The ruins of 

have been found near Vari. (Strab. 
p- 398; Paus. i.31. § 1; Harpocrat., Suid., Steph. 
B.; Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 56.) 

ANAI'TICA or ANAITIS. [Armenta.] 

ANAMARI. [Ananes.] 

ANAMIS (“Avayuis), a river of Carmania, which 
is called Andanis by Pliny (vi. 25). It was one 
of the rivers at the mouth of which the fleet of 
Nearchus anchored on the voyage from the Indus to 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The place where the 
fleet stopped at the mouth of the river was called 
Harmozeia. (Arrian, /ndic. ¢. 33.) The outlet of 
the Anamis was on the east side of the Persian Gulf, 
near 27° N. lat., and near the small island after- 
wards called Ormuz or Hormuz. The Anamis is 
the Ibrahim Rud or River. G. L.] 

ANANES (“Avayes), a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, 
who,— according to Polybius (ii. 17), the only author 
who mentions them,—dwelt between the Padus and 
the Apennines, to the west of the Boians, and must 
consequently have been the westernmost of the Cis- 
padane Gauls, immediately adjoining the Ligurians. 
It has been conjectured, with much plausibility, that 
the ANAMARt of the same author (ii. 32), a name 
equally unknown, but whom he places opposite to 
the Insubres, must have been the same people. 
(Schweigh. ad L. c.; Cluver. /tal. p. 265.) If so, they 
occupied the territory on which the colony of Pla- 
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centia was shortly after founded; and probably ex- 
tended from the Trebia to the Tarus, [E.H.B.] 
ANAO PORTUS. [Nicaxa.] 
A'NAPHE (‘Avdon: 2th. "Avagdaios: Anaphe, 
Namfi or Namfio), one of the Sporades, a small 
island in the south of the Grecian Archipelago, E. 
of Thera. It is said to have been originally called 
Membliarus from the son of Cadmus of this name, 
who came to the island in search of Europa, It was 
celebrated for the temple of Apollo Aegletes, the 
foundation of which was ascribed to the Argonauts, 
because Apollo had showed them the island as a 
place of refage when they were overtaken by a 
storm. (Orpheus, Argon. 1363, seq.; Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 26; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1706, seq.; Conon, 49; Strab, 
p- 484; Steph. B. s.e.; Plin. ii. 87, iv. 12; Ov. Met. 
vil. 461.) There are still considerable remains of 
this temple on the castern side of the island, and also 
of the ancient city, which was situated nearly in the 
centre of Anaphe on the summit ofa hill. Several 
important inscriptions have been discovered in this 
place, of which an account is given by Ross, in the 
work cited below. The island is mountainous, of 
little fertility, and still worse cultivated. It contains 
avast number of partridges, with which it abounded 
in antiquity also. Athenseus relates (p. 400) that 
a native of Astypalaea let loose a brace of these birds 
upon Anaphe, where they multiplied so rapidly that 
the inhabitants were almost obliged to abandon the 
island in consequence. (Tournefort, Voyage, &c., 
vol. i. p. 212, seq.; Ross, Veber Anaphe und Ana- 
phitische Inachriften, in the Transactions of the 
Munich Academy for 1838, p. 401, seq.; Ross, Rewsen 
auf den Griechischen Inseln, vol. i. p. 401, seq.; 
Bickh, Corp. Inser. No, 2477, seq.) 
ANAPHLYSTUS (‘AvdpaAvoros: Eth. ‘Ava- 
pardorios: Andryso), a demus of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Antiochis, on the W. coast of Attica, 
opposite the island of Elenssa, and a little N. of the 
promontory of Sunium. It was a place of some im- 
portance, Xenophon recommended the erection of a 
fortress here for the protection of the mines of 
Sanium. (Herod. iv. 99; Scylax, p. 21; Xen. de 
Vectig. 4. § 43; Strab. p. 398; Leake, Demi, p. 59.) 
ANA'PUS ("Avawos). 1, (Anapo), one of the 
most celebrated and considerable rivers of Sicily, 
which rises abont a mile fromthe modern town of Bus- 
cemi, not far from the site of Acrac; and flows into 
the great harbour of Syracuse. About three quarters 
of a mile from its mouth, and just at the foot of the 
hill on which stood the Olympieium, it receives the 
waters of the Cyane. Its banks for a considerable 
distance from its month are bordered by marshes, 
which rendered them at all times unhealthy; and 
the fevers and pestilence thus generated were among 
the chief causes of disaster to the Athenians, and 
still more to the Carthaginians, during the several 
sieges of Syracuse. But above these marshes the 
valley through which it flows is one of great beauty, 
and the waters of the Anapus itself are extrenicly 
limpid and clear, and of great depth. Like many 
rivers in a limestone country it rises all at once with 
a considerable volume of water, which is, however, 
nearly doubled by the accession of the Cyane. The 
tutelary divinity of the stream was worshipped by 
the Syracusans under the form of a young man 
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on all maps as the Anapo. (Thuc. vi. 96, vil 7 
Theocr. i. 68; Plut. Dion, 27, Ttmol. 21; Lis. 
xxiv. 36; Ovid. Ex Pont, ii. 26; Vib. Seq. p. 4; 
Oberlin, ad loc.; Fazell. iv. 1, p. 196.) 

It is probable that the PaLvs Lysprme.et (9 
Alwen 4) AvowudAca kaAouudrn) mentioned by The- 
cydides (vii. 53), was a part of the marshes formed 
by the Anapus near its mouth. A marshy or stag- 
nant pool of some extent still exists between the 
site of the Neapolis of Syracase and the mouth of 
the river, to which the name may with some peo 
bability be assigned. 

2. A river falling into the Achelous, 80 stadia § 
of Stratus. [AciELovs.] [ E.H.B.] 

ANA’REI MONTES (ra ‘Avdpea Spy), a range 
of mountains in “ Scythia intra Imaum,” ia one of 
the western branches of the Altai, not far from the 
sources of the Ob or Irtish, Ptolemy places in 
their neighbourhood a people called Anarei, (Ptol 
vi. 14. §§ 8, 12, 13.) 

ANARI'ACAE (‘Avapidxa:, Strab.; Anariac, 
Plin.; in Ptol. vi. 2. § 5, erroneously "Auapudeas), 
a people on the southern side of the Caspian S-, 
neighbours of the Mardi or Amardi. Their aty 
was called Anariaca (‘Avapiden), and possessed an 
oracle, which communicated the divine will to ger- 
sons who slept in the temple. (Strab. xi. pp. 518, 
514; Plin. vi. 16. s. 18; Solin. 51; Steph. B.« +.) 

ANARTES (Caes. B. G. vi. 25), ANARTI 
(Avapro, Ptol. iii. 8. § 5), a people of Dacia, «a 
the N. side of 4he Tibiscus (Theiss). Caesar de 
fines the extent of the Hercynia Silva to the E. as 
ad fines Dacorum et Anartium. [P. &} 

ANAS (6“Avas: Guadiana, i.e. Wasli-Ano, 
river Anas, Arab.), an important river of Hispania, 
described by Strabo (iii. pp. 139, foll.) as rimng io 
the eastern part of the peninsula, like the Tacw 
and the Baetis (Guadalquivir), between which it 
flows, all three having the sume general direction, 
from E. to W., inclining to the S.; the Anas is the 
smallest of the three (comp. p. 162). It divided 
the country inhabited by the Celts and Lusitanians, 
who had been removed by the Romans to the & 
side of the Tagus, and higher up by the Carpetati. 
Oretani, and Vettones, from the rich lands of 
Baetica or Turdetania. It fell into the Atlantic 
by two months, both navigable, between Gases 
(Cadiz), and the Sacred Promontory (C. St. Vie 
cent), It was only navigable a short way wp, and 
that for small vessels (p. 142). Strabo further 
quotes Polybins as placing the sources of the Anu 
and the Baetis in Celtiberia (p. 148). Pliny (iii. 1. 
s. 2) gives a more exact description of the oricis 
and peculiar character of the Anas. It rises in the 
territory of Lamininm ; and, at one time diffused 
into marshes, at another retiring into a marree 
channel, or entirely hid in a subterraneous course, 
and exulting in being born again and again, it falk 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after forming, in its lewer 
course, the boundary between Lusitania and Bartica. 
(Comp. iv. 21. 5.35; Mela, ii. 1. § 3, dif. 1. § 3). 
The Antonine Itinerary (p. 446) places the source 
of the Anas (caput fluminis Anae) 7 M. P. from 
Laminium, on the road to Caesarangusta. ‘The 
source is close to the village of Osa la Moatiel, 
La Mancha, at the foot of one of the northern spar 


(Ael. V. //. ii. 33), who was regarded as the hns- | of the Sierra Morena, in about 39° N. let. ans! 


band of the nymph Cyane, (Ovid. Met. v. 416.) 
The river is now commonly known as the Alfeo, 
evidently from a misconception of the story of Al- 


2° 45’ W. long. The river originates in a mare 


| from a series of small lakes called Laguews de Rey~ 


After a course of about 7 miles, jt dimap- 


dera. 


pheus and Arethusa; but is also called and marked | pears and runs underground for 12 miles, buretme 
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forth again, near Daymiel, in the small lakes called 


Los Ojos de Guadiana (the eyes of the Guadiana). 


After receiving the considerable river Giguela from 


the N., it runs westward through La Mancha and 
Estremadura, as far as Badajoz, where it turns to 


the S. and falls at last into the Atlantic by Aya- 
monte, the other month mentioned by Strabo, and 
which appears to have been at Lepe, being long 
since closed. The valley of the Guadiana forms 


the S. part of the great central table-land of 


Spain, and is bounded on the N. by the Moun- 
tains of Toledo, and the rest of tbat chain, 
aud on the S. by the Sierra Aforena. Its whole 
course is above 450 miles, of which not much above 
30 are navigable, and that only by small] fiat- 
battomed barges. Its scarcity of water is easily ac- 
counted for by the little rain that falls on the table- 
land. Its numerous tributaries (flowing chiefly 
from the Serra Morena) are inconsiderable streams ; 
the only one of them mentioned by ancient authors 
is the Adrus (Albaragena), which falls into it 
oppesite Badajoz. Some derive the name Anas 
fran the Semitic verb (Hanas, Punic; Hanasa, 
Arab.) signifying to appear and disappear, refer- 
ring to its subterraneous course; which may or 
may not be right. (Ford, Handbook of Spain, 
p- 83.) 

ANATHO (‘Avaté: Anah), as the name ac 
in Isidorus of Charax. Itis Anathan in Ammianus 
Marcellinas (xxiv. 1), and Bethauna (Bé@avva, per- 
baps Beth Ana) in Ptolemy (v. 18+§6). D’Anville 
(L Euphrate, p. 62) observes that the place which 
Zosiaus (iii. 14) calls Phathusae, in his account of 
Jolian’s Persian campaign (A. D. 363), and fixes 
about the position of Anah, is nowhere else men- 
tioned. It seems, however, to be the same place as 
Anah, or near it. 

Anak is on the Euphrates, north of Hit, in a part 
where there are eight successive islands (about 
Myo N.L.). Anas itself occupies a “fringe of soil 
the right bank of the river, between a low ridge of 
nick and the swift-flowing waters.” (London Geog. 
Journ, vol. vii. p. 427.) This place was an important 
position for commerce in ancient times, and probably 
ut the line of a caravan route. When Julian was 
emeunped before Anatho, one of the hurricanes that 
sumetimes occur in these parts threw down his tents. 
The emperor took and burnt Anatho. 

Tavernier ( Travels in Turkey and Persia, iii. 6) 

the country around AnaA as well culti- 
tated; and the place as being on both sides of the 
fiver, which bas an island in the middle. It is a 
pleasant and fertile spot, in the midst of a desert. 
Rauwolf, whose traveis were published in 1582, 
1383, speaks of the olive, citron, orange, and other 
fits growing there. The island of Anah is covered 
with rains, which also extend for two miles further 
slong the left bank of the river. The place is about 
313 miles below Bir, and 440 above Hillah, the site 
Babylon, following the course of the river. (London 
Geog. Journ. vol. iii, p. 232.) Tavernier makes it 
four days" j from Bagdad to Anak. [G. L.] 

ANATIS. [Asama.] 

ANAUA (“Avava), a salt lake in the southern 
jart of Phrygia, which Xerxes passed on bis march 
fran Celaenae to Colossae. (Herod. vii. 30.) There 
ws a town also called Anaua on or near the lake. 
This is the lake of Chardak, or Hadji Tous Ghhieul, 

% it is sometimes called. This lake is nearly dry 


ii summer, at which season there is an incrustation 
@walt on the mud. The salt is collected now, as it 
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was in former days, and supplies the neighbourhood 
and remoter parts. 

Arrian (Anab. i. 29) describes, under the name of 
Aseania, a salt lake which Alexander passed on his 
march from Pisidia to Celaenae; and the description 
corresponds to that of Lake Chardak so far as its 
saline properties. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 146) 
takes the Ascania of Arrian to be the lake Burdur 
or Buldur, which is some distance SE. of Chardak, 
There is nothing in Arrian to determine this ques- 
tion. Leake (p. 150) finds a discrepancy between 
Arrian and Strabo as to the distance between Saga- 
lassus and Celaenae (Apameia). Strabo (p. 569) 
makes it one day's journey, “ whereas Arrian relates 
that Alexander was five days in marching from Sa- 
galassus to Celaenae, passing by the lake Ascania,” 
But this is a mistake. Arrian does not say that 
he was five days in marching from Sagalassus 
to Celaenae. However, he does make Alexander 
pass by a lake from which the inhabitants collect 
salt, and Buldur has been supposed to be the lake, 
because it lies on the direct road from Sagalassus 
to Celaenae, But this difficulty is removed by ob- 
serving that Arrian does not say that Alexander 


marched from Sggalassus to Celaenae, but from 


the country of the Pisidians; and so he may have 

by Anaua, Hamilton observes ( Researches, &c. 
vol. i. p. 496), that Buldur is only slightly brackish, 
whereas Chardak exactly corresponds to Arrian’s 
description (p. 504). P. Lucas ( Voyage, &c. i. book 
iv. 2) describes Lake Bondur, as he calls it, as 
having water too bitter for fish to live in, and as 
abounding in wild-fowl. 

In justéfication of the opinions here expressed, it 
may be remarked, that the “ five days” of Alex- 
ander from Sagalassus to Celaenae have been repeated 
and adopted by several writers, and thus the ques- 
tion has not been truly stated, [G. L.] 

ANAURUS (“Avavpos), a small river in Magne- 


-sia, in Thessaly, flowing past Iolcos into the Paga- 


saean gulf, in which Jason is said to have lost one 
of his sandals. (Apoll. Rhod. i. 8; Simonid. ap. 
Athen. iv. p, 172, e; Apollod. i.9. § 16; Strab. ix, 
p- 436; Lucan, vi. 370; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 381.) 

ANAZARBUS or -A (‘Avd({ap@os, 'Avd(ap€a : 
Eth. 'Ava{ap@evs, Anazarbenus), a city of Cilicia, 
80 called, according to Stephanus, either from an 
adjacent mountain of the same name, or from the 
founder, Anazarbus. It was situated on the Py- 
ramus, and 11 miles from M ia, according to 
the Peutinger Table. Suidas (4.0. Kdivda) says that 
the original name of the place was Cyinda or Quinda ; 
that it was next called Diocaesarea; and (s.r. 'Avd- 
(ap6os) that having been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, the emperor Nerva sent thither one Arvazarbus, 
a man of senatorial rank, who rebuilt the city, and 
gave to it his own name. All this cannot be true, 
as Valesius (Amm. Mare. xiv. 8) remarks, for it 
was called Anazarbus in Pliny’s time (v.27). Dios- 
corides is called a native of Anazarbus ; but the 
period of Dioscorides is not certain. 

Its later name was Caesarea ad Anazarbum, and 
there are many medals of the place in which it is 
both named Anazarbus and Caesarea at or under 
Anazarbus. On the division of Cilicia it became 
the chief place of Cilicia Secunda, with the title of 
Metropolis. It suffered dreadfully from an earth- 
quake both in the time of Justinian, and, still more, 
in the reign of his successor Justin. 

The site of Anazarbus, which is said to be named 
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Anawasy or Amnasy, is described (London Geog. 
Journ, vol. vii, p.421), but without any exact descrip- 
tion of its position, as containing ruins “ backed by an 
isolated mountain, bearing a castle of various archi- 
tecture.” It seems not unlikely that this mountain 
may be Cyinda, which, in the time of Alexander and 
his successors, was a deposit for treasure. (Strab. 
p. 672; Diod. xviii. 62, xix. 56; Plut. Humen. c. 13.) 
Strabo, indeed, places Cyinda above Anchiale; but 
as he does not mention Anazarbus, this is no great 
difficulty; and besides this, his geography of Cilicia 
is not very exact. If Pococke's account of the Py- 
ramus at Anawasy being called Quinda is true, this 
is some confirmation of the hill of Anazarbus being 
Quinda. It seems probable enough that Quinda is 
an old name, which might be applied to the hill fort, 
even after Anazarbus became a city of some import- 
ance. An old traveller (Willebrand v. Oldenburg), 
quoted by Forbiger, found, at a place called Navcersa 
(manifestly a corruption of Anazarbus) or Anawasy, 
considerable remains of an old town, at the distance 
of 8 German miles from Sis. [G. L.] 
ANCALITES, a people in Britain, inhabiting 
the hundred of Hendy, a locality which, probably, 
preserves their name. Caesar alone mentions them. 
Gale and Horsely reasonably suppose that they were 
a section of the Attrebates of Ptolemy. They were 
the most western Britons with which Caesar came 
in contact. (Caes, B. G. v. 21.) [R. G. L.J 
ANCHI'ALE( Ay idan, "AyxidAcia, "Ayxidaros: 
Eth, "AyxwAets), a town of Cilicia, which Ste- 
phanus (s. v. "AyxidAn) places on the coast, and 
on a river Anchialeus. One story which he reports, 
makes its origin purely mythical. The other story 
that he records, assigns its origin to Sardanapalus, 
who is said to have built Anchiale and Tarsus in 
ene day. Strabo also places Anchiale near the 
coast, [Anazarpus.] Aristobulus, quoted by 
Strabo (p. 672), says that the tomb of Sardanapalus 
was at Anchiale, and on it a relief in stone (TUror 
Al@wov) in the attitude of a man snapping the 
fingers of his right hand. He adds, “ some say that 
there is an inscription in Assyrian characters, which 
recorded that Sardanapalus built Anchiale and 
Tarsus in one day, and exhorted the reader to eat, 
drink, and so forth, as everything else is not worth 
That —, the meaning of which the attitude of the 
figure showed.” In the text of Strabo, there follow 
six hexaineter Greek verses, which are evidently an 
interpolation in the text. After these six verses, 
the text of Strabo proceeds; “ Choerilus, also, men- 
tions these matters; and the following verses also 
are generally circulated.” The two hexameters 
which then follow, are a paraphrase of the exhorta- 
tion, of which Strabo has already given the sub- 
stance in prose, Athenaeus (xii. p., 529) qnotes 
Aristobulus as authority for the monument at An- 
chiale; and Amyntas as authority for the exist- 
ence of a mound at Ninus (Nineveh), which was 
the tomb of Sardanapalus, and contained, on a stone 
lab, in Chaldaic characters, an inscription to the 
same effect as that which Strabo mentions; and 
Athenaeus says that Choerilus paraphrased it in 
verse. In another passage, Athenaeus (p. 336) 
quotes the six hexatmeters, which are interpolated 
in Strabo’s text, but be adds a seventh. He there 
cites Chrysippus as authority for the inscription 
being on the tomb of Sardanapalus; but he does 
not, in that passage, say who is the Greek para- 


phrast, or where the inscription was. Athenseus, | 
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uses no jaodgment, gives a third story about s 
monument of Sardanapalus, without saying where 
it was; the inscription recorded that he built Tar- 
sus and Anchiale in one day, “ but now is dead ;” 
which suggests very different reflections from the 
other version. Arrian (Anab. ii. 5), probably fol- 
lowing Ptolemy, says, that Alexander marched in 
one day from Anchiale to Tarsus. He describes 
the figure on the monument as having the hands 
joined, as clapping the hands; he adds, that the 
former magnitude of the city was shown by the 
circuit and the foundations of the walls. This 
description does not apply to the time of Arrian, 
but to the age of Alexander, for Arrian is merely 
copying the historians of Alexander. It seems 
hardly doubtful that the Assyrians once extended 
their power as far, at least, as Anchiale, and that 
there was a monument with Assyrian characters 
there in the time of Alexander; and there mizht 
be one also to the same effect at Nineveh. (See 
Cic. Tusc, Disp. v. 35; Polyb. viii. 12; and as to 
the passage of Strabo, Groskurd’s Translation and 
Notes, vol. iii. p. 81.) Leake (Asia Minor, p. 214) 
observes, that a little west of Tarsus, and between 
the villages Kazalu and Karaduar, is a river that 
answers to the Anchialeus; and he observes that 
“a large mound, not far from the Anchialens, with 
some other similar tumuli near the shore to the 
westward, are the remains, perhaps, of the Assyrian 
founders of Anchiale, which probably derived its 
temporary importance from being the chief ma- 
ritime station of the Assyrian monarchs in these 
seas,” [G. L.] 

ANCHI’ALE (‘AyxidAn: Alials), a small town 
on the western coast of the Euxine, to the north of 
Apollonia, to which its inhabitants were subject. 
(Strab. vii. p. 319.) The Latin writers, who men- 
tion the place, call it Anchialus or Anchialam. 
(Ov. Trist. i. 9. 36; Pomp. Mel. ii. 2; Plin. H.N. 
iv. 18; comp. Ptol. iii. 11. § 4.) (L. S.] 

ANCHIASMUS. [Oxcuesmvs.] 

ANCHI’SIA. [Mastivera.] 

A'NCHOE (‘Ayxém), a place on the borders of 
Boeotia and of Locris, near Upper Larymna, at 
which the waters of the Cephissus broke forth from 
their subterraneous channel]. There was also a lake 
af the same name at this place, (Strab. ix. pp. 4006, 
407 ; Plin. iv. 7.8. 12; Leake, Northern Greeoe, 
vol, ii. p. 289.) [Laryarna. ] 

ANCON (‘Ayxdér), a headland and bay, as the 
name implies, on the coast of Pontus, east of Armisas. 
It is mentioned by Valerius Flaccus (iv. 600) in 
his Argonantica, after the Iris, as if it were east 
of the mouth of that river. Apollonius Khodius 
simply speaks of it as a headland (ii. 369). The 
ancient authorities do not agrve in the distances 
along this coast (Steph. s.¢. Xadila; Hamilton, 
Researches, vol. i. p. 288). The conclusion af 
Hamilton seems to be the most probable, that Jer- 
bend Bowrnou, east of Amisns, represents Ancun, 
as it is the first headland east of Amisnus, “ and the 
only place before reaching the month of the Iris 
where a harbour can exist.” He adds, that “ at the 
extremity of Derbend Bournou, a small stream falls 
into the sea between two precipitous headlands, 
probably the Chadisius of the ancients.” [G. L.} 

ANCONA, or ANCON (‘Aynay: Eth. "Ayxerwe, 
mul '"Ayxwvirgs, Steph. B., Anconitanus: the form 
Ancon in Latin is chiefly poetical; but, according 
to Orel, Cicero uses Anconem for the ace. case), 


however (p.529), just like a mere collector who | an important city of Picenum on the Adriutic ma, 
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still called Ancona, It was situated on a promon- 
tory which forms a remarkable curve or elbow, so 
as to protect, and almost enclose its port, from which 
cireumstance it derived its Greek name of ’Ayxav, 
the elbow, (Strab. v. p. 241; Mela, ii. 4; Procup. 
B.G. ii. 13. p. 197.) Pliny, indeed, appears to re- 
gard it as named from its position at the angle or 
elbow formed by the coast line at this point (in ipso 
Jlectentis se orae cubito, iii. 13. 8. 18), but this is 
probably erroneous. The promontory on which the 
city itself is sitaated, is connected with a more lofty 
mountain mass forming a bold headland, the Cumxz- 
nus of Pliny, still known as Monte Comero. An- 
cona was the only Greek colony on this part of the 
coast of Italy, having been founded about 380 B. c. 
by Syracusan exiles, who fied hither to avoid the 
tyranny of the elder Dionysius. (Strab. Lc.) Hence 
it is called Dorica Ancon by Juvenal (iv. 40), and 
is mentioned by Scylax (§ 17, p. 6), who notices 
only Greek cities. We have no account of its ex- 
istence at an earlier period, for though Pliny refers 
its foundation to the Siculi (4. c.; see also Solin. 2. 
§ 10), this is probably a mere misconception of the 
fact that it was a colony from Sicily. We learn 
nothing of its early history: but it appears to have 
rapidly risen into a place of importance, owing to 
the excellence of its port (the only natural harbour 
along this line of coast) and the great fertility of the 
adjoining country. (Strab. /. c.; Plin. xiv. 6.) It 
was noted also for its purple dye, which, according 
to Silius Italicus (viii. 438), was not inferior to 
those of Phoenicia or Africa, The period at which 
it became subject to the Romans is uncertain, but it 
probably followed the fate of the rest of Picenum: 
in B.c. 178 we find them making use of it as a 
naval station the Illyrians and Istrians. 
(Liv. xli. 1.) On the outbreak of the Civil War it 
was occupied by Caesar as a place of sg 
immediately after he had passed the Rubicon; and 
ou tial 1c la. Sater Gases mating 4 te palace 
port for communication with the opposite coast of 
Dalmatia. (Caes. B.C. i. 11; Cic. ad Att. vii. 
ll, ad Fam. xvi. 12; Tac. Ann. iii. 9.) As early 
as the time of C. Gracchus a part of its territory 
appears to have been assigned to Roman colonists; 
and subsequently Antony established there two 
legions of veterans which had served under J. Caesar. 
It probably first acquired at this time the rank of a 
Roman colony, which we find it enjoying in the time 
of Pliny, and which is commemorated in several ex- 
tant inscriptions. (App. B. C. v. 23; Lib. Colon. 
pp. 225, 227, 253; Gruter, pp. 451. 3, 465. 6; 
Zampt, de Colon. p. 333.) It received great bene- 
fits from Trajan, who improved its port by the con- 
struction of a new mole, which still remains in good 
preservation. On it was erected, in honour of the 
emperor, a triumphal arch, built entirely of white 
marble, which, both from its perfect preservation and 
the lightness and elegance of its architecture, is ge- 
nerally regarded as one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of its class remaining in Italy. Some remains 
of an amphitheatre may also be traced; and nu- 
Teerous inscriptions attest the flourishing condition 
of Ancona under the Roman Empire. The temple 
of Venus, celebrated both by Juvenal and Catullus 
(Juv. iv. 40; Catull. xxxvi. 13), has altogether dis- 
appeared ; but it in all probability occupied the same 
site as the modern cathedral, on the summit of the 
lofty hill that commands the whole city and consti- 
tutes the remarkable headland from which it derives 
is name, 
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We find Ancona playing an important part during 
the contests of Belisarius and Narses with the Goths 
in Italy. (Procop. B. G. ii. 11, 13, iii. 30, iv. 23.) 
It afterwards became one of the chief cities of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, and continued throughout 
the Middle Ages, as it does at the present day, to be 
one of the most flourishing and commercial cities of 
central Italy. 

The annexed coin of Ancona belongs to the period 
of the Greek colony: it bears on the obverse the 
head of Venus, the tutelary deity of the city, on the 
reverse a bent arm or elbow, in allusion to its 
name. LE. H. B.] 





COIN OF ANCONA, 


ANCORA’RIUS MONS (Jebel Ouanseris), a 
mountain of Mauretania Caesariensis, S. of Julia 
Caesarea, be to the Lesser Atlas chain, and 
forming the §. limit of the valley of the Chi- 
nalaph (Shellif). It was celebrated for the tree 
called citrus (a species of cedar or juniper), the 
wood of which was highly esteemed by the Romans 
for furniture. Pliny mentions several instances of 
the extravagant prices given for it. (Plin. H. N. 
xiii. 15. 8.29; Amm. Mare. xxv. 5.)  [P.5.] 

ANCY’RA (“Ayxvupa: Eth. "Ayxupayés, Ancy- 
ranus.) 1. A town of Phrygia Epictetus. Strabo 
(p. 567) calls it a “small city, or hill-fort, near 
Blandos, towards Lydia.” In another passage (p. 
576) he says that the Rhyndacus, which flows into 
the Propontis, receives the Macestus from Ancyra 
Abasitis. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 12) 
corrects Abasitis into Abbaitis, on the authority of 
the coins and an inscription found in these 4 
As the Macestus is the Susugherli Su, or the Simaul 
Su, as it is called in its upper course, Ancyra must 
be at or near the source of this river. The lake of 
Simaul is the source of the Macestus, and close to 
the lake is “ a remarkable looking hill, the Acropolis 
of an ancient city.” This place appears to be An- 
cyra. The river flows from the lake in a deep and 
“5 stream; and no large stream runs into the 

e. Simaul seems to be a corruption of Synnaus, 
or Synaus, and to be on or near the site of Synnaus. 
Ancyra was on the lake, 7 ‘or 8 miles WNW. of 
Simaul. (Hamilton, Researches, gc. vol. ii. p. 124, 


seq.) 

2. (Angora or Engareh), a town of Galatia, near 
a smnall stream, which seems to enter the Sangarius. 
Ancyra originally belonged to Phrygia. The my- 
thical founder was Midas, the son of Gordius. (Paus. 
i. 4.) Midas found an anchor on the spot, and ac- 
cordingly gave the name to the town; a story which 
would imply that the name for anchor (&yxvpa) was 
the same in the Greek and in the Phrygian lan- 
guages. Pausanias confirms the story by saying 
that the anchor remained to his time in the temple 
of Zeus. Stephanus (s. v.”Ayxvpa) gives another 
story about the name, which is chronologically false, 
if Ancyra was so called in the time of Alexander. 
(Arrian, Anab. ii. 4.) The town became the chief 
place of the Tectosages (Strab. p. 567), a Gallic 
tribe from the neighbourhood of Toulouse, which 
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settled in these parts about n.c. 277. [GALATIA.] 
The Galatae were subjected by the Romans under 
Cn. Manlius, B. c. 189, who advanced as far as An- 
cyra, and fought a battle with the Tectosages near 
the town. (Liv. xxxviii. 24.) When Galatia was for- 
mally made a Roman province, B. c, 25, Ancyra was 
dignified with the name Sebaste, which is equivalent 
to Augusta, with the addition of Tectosagum, to 
distinguish it from Pessinus and Tavium, which 
were honoured with the same title of Sebaste. An- 
cyra had also the title of Metropolis, as the coins 
from Nero's time show. Most of the coins of An- 
cyra have a figure of an anchor on them. 

The position of Ancyra made it a place of great 
trade, for it lay on the road from Byzantium to Ta- 
viurn and Armenia, and also on the road from By- 
zantium to Syria. It is probable, also, that the 
silky hair of the Angora goat may, in ancient as in 
modern times, have formed one of the staples of the 
place. The hills about Angora are favourable to 
the feeding of the goat. The chief monument of 
antiquity at Ancyra is the marble temple of Au- 
gustus, which was built in the lifetime of the em- 

The walls appear to be entire, with the 
of a smal] ion of one side of the cella. 
On the inside of the antae of the temple is the Latin 
inscription cormmonly called the Monumentum or 
Marmor Ancyranum. Augustus (Suet. Aug. 101) 
left behind him a record of his actions, which, it was 
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copied numerous Greek inscriptions from various 


parts of the town. (Appendix, vol. ii.) One of the 
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walls of the citadel contains an immense number of 
“portions of bas-reliefs, inscriptions, funereal cippé 
with garlands, and the caput bovis, caryatides, co- 
lumns and fragments of architraves, with parts of 
dedicatory inscriptions, resembling indeed very much 
the walls of a rich museum.” (Hamilton.) 
ae 
G 
ANCYRO'N POLIS (‘Ayxupav wérus, Ptol. iv. 
5. § 57; Steph. B. ¢. .: Eth. 'Ayxuporodlrys), 
was a town Middle Egypt, 10 miles southward of 
the Heptanomite Aphroditopolis. It derived its ap- 
pellation from the manufacture of stone anchors 
cut from the neigh quarries, Labhaalae F 
ANDA'NIA (‘Avbavla: Eth. "Avdanieds 
mos), an ancient town of Messenia, and the capital 
of the kings of the race of the Leleges. It was 
celebrated as the birthplace of Aristomenes, but 
towards the end of the second Messenian war it was 
deserted by its inhabitants, who took refuge in the 
strong fortress of Ira. From this time it was only 
a village. Livy (xxxvi. 31) describes it as a perrum 
oppidum, and Pausanias (iv. 33. § 6) saw only its 
ruins. It was situated on the road from 
ee ee ee ee 
are now called EUini ,and are situated upon 
a height near the village of Fyla or Filia. The 
Homeric Occhalia is identified by Strabo with An- 
dania, but by Pausanias with Carnasium, which was 
only 8 stadia from Andania. (Paus. iv. 1. § 2, iv. 
3. § 7, iv. 14. § 7, 26. § 6, 33. § 6; Strab. pp. 339, 
350; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 388.) 
ANDECAVI, a Gallic tribe, who were stirred up 


part 
(Ligeti), a the 
Their position is still more veritas 
that of their chief town Juliomagus, or Civitas 
decavorum, the modern Angers, in the department 
of Maine et Loire, on the Mayenne, an affluent af 
the Loire. G.L.J 
ANDEIRA (“AvSepa: Eth.’ ), as it is 
written in Pliny (v. 32), a town of the Troad, the 


(Steph. B. s. v, “AvBeua.) As 
to the stone found here (Strab. p. 610), which, when 
“burnt, becomes iron,” and as to the rest of this 

, the reader may consult the note in Gros- 
kurd's translation of Strabo (vol. ii. p. 590). [G. L.]} 
ANDEMATUNNUM, the chief town of the Lin- 


honour of Constantius Chlorus. The inscription 
said to be found at Langres, which would show it te 
have been a Roman colony, is declared by Valesias 


ANDERETIOMBA. 


to be jeer In old French Langres was called 
or Langoinne. [G. L.} 
ANDERETIOMBA ; another reading of AN- 
DERESIO, a town of Britain, mentioned by the 
geographer of Ravenna only ; in whose list it comes 
next to Calleva Atrebatum, or Silchester. Miba, 
a naine equally unknown, follows; and then comes 
Mutuantonis, a military station in the south of 
Sussex. As far as the order in which the geogra- 
phical names of so worthless a writer is of any 
weight at all, the relation of Anderesio, or Ande- 
retiomba, combined with the fact of the word being 
evidently compound, suggests the likelihood of the 
ee ee ee 
[R. G. L.] 
eANDERIDA, i is mentioned in the Notitia Jmperti 
as the station of a detachment of Abulci (numerus 
Abulcorum); and as part of the Littus Saxoni- 
cum. In the Anglo-Saxon period it has far 
greater prominence. The district Anderida coin- 
with a well-marked natural division of the 
the Wealds of Sussex and Kent. The gault 
-sand districts belonged to it also, so that 
from Alton to Hythe, and from East- 
to the north of Maidstone — Romney Marsh 
especially excluded from it. Thirty miles 
N. to to S., and 120 from E. to W. are the dimen- 
given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ad Ann. 
o3) and this is not far from the actual distance. 
name is British; antred meaning uninhabited, 
and the form in full being Coed Andred, the un- 
inhabited wood, Uninhabited it was not; in the 
central ridge, mining industry was applied to the 
iron ore of Tilgate Forest at a very early period. 
The stiff clay district (the oak-tree clay of the 
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from the north-western frontier; and the Britons 
who, sccording to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of 
A. D. 477, fled from Aella and his son, did the same 
from the south. Of Anderida, as a district, An- 
dredesleage (Andredslea), and Andredesweald (the 
Weald of Andred), are the later names. 

Of the particular station so called in the Notitia, 
the determination is difficult. Pevensey has the 
best claim; for remains of Roman walls are still 
standing. The neighbourhood of Eastbourne, where 
there are Roman remains also, though less consider- 
able, has the next best. Camden favoured Newen- 
den; other writers having preferred Chichester. 
It is safe to say that Anderida never was a Saxon 
town at all. In a.p. 491, Aella and his son Cissa 
“slew all that dwelt therein, so that not a single 
Briton was left.” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad 
ann. R. G. L. 

ANDERI'TUM, a town which Ptoletnacus calls 
‘Avbépnbor, and the capital of the Gabali, whom 
Caesar mentions (B, G. vii. 75) as subjects of the 
Arverni. In the Not. Prov. Gall. it is called Civitas 
Gabalim, having taken the name of the people, as 
was the case with most of the capitals of the Gallic 
towna ander the Lower Empire. D’Anville infers, 
from an inscription found in the neighbourhood of 
Javols or Javour, which terminates thus, M. P. 
GABALL. ¥., that the position of Javols may repre- 
sent this place. Walckenaer ( Géog. fc. des Gaules) 
places Anderitum at Anterrieux, Others suppose 
the site to be at Mende. Both Jarols and Mende 
are in the Geraudan, a part of the mountain region of 
the Cevennes, [G. L.J 
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ANDES. [Axpecav1.]} 

ANDES, a village in the neighbourhood of Man- 
tua, known only from the circumstance of its having 
been the actual birthplace of Virgil (Donat. Vit, 
Virgil. 1; Hieron. Chron. p. 396), who is, however, 
commonly called a native of Mantua, because Andes 
belonged to the territory of that city. It is commonly 
supposed to be represented by the modern village of 
Pietola, on the banks of the Mincius, about 2 miles 
below Mantua, but apparently with no other authority 
than local tradition, which is in general entitled to 
but little weight. (See Millin, Voyage dans le Mi- 
lanais, vol. ii. p. 301.) [E.H.B.] 

ANDE’TRIUM (‘Avd4rpiov, Strab. p. 315; "Av- 
Séxpiov, Ptol. ii. 17. § 11; 'Avdhpiov, Dion ‘Cass, 
lvi. 12), a fortified town in Dalmatia near Salonae, 
which offered a brave resistance to Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TIL (‘Avdi(Hrioi), one of the chief 
tribes in Pannonia, occupying the country about the 
southern part of the Drave. (Strab. vii. p. 314; 
Plin. iii. 28, who calls them Andizetes.) [[L. S.J] 

AN DOSINI, a people in Spain between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, mentioned only in a passage of 
Polybius (iii. 35), where some editors proposed to 
read Ausetani. 

ANDRAPA (“AvSpara), also called Neoclandio- 
polis, a town of Paphlagonia, near the river Halys, 
in the later province of Helenopontus, and the seat 
of a bishopric. There are coins of this town, bearing 
the dates and effigies of M. Aurelius, Septimius 
Severus, and Caracalla. (Ptol. v. 4. § 6; Hierocl. 
p- 701; Justin. Novell. 23.) 

ANDRIACA (‘Avdpiden: Andraki), the port of 
the town of Myra in Lycia. Appian (B. C. iv. 82) 
says that Lentulus broke through the chain which 
crossed the entrance of the port, and went up the 
river to Myra. Beaufort (Karamania, p. 26) gives 
the name Andréki to the river of Myra. On the 
north side of the entrance are the remains of large 
Roman horrea, with a perfect inscription, which 
states that the horrea were Hadrian's: the date is 
Hadrian's third consulate, which is a. p. 119. 

Andriaca is mentioned by Ptolemy; and Pliny 
has “ Andriaca civitas, Myra" (v. 27). Andriaca, 
then, is clearly the place at the betty of the smal] 
river on which Myra stood, 20 stadia higher up. 
(Strab. p. 666.) It must have been at Andriaca, 
as Cramer observes, that St. Paul and his com- 
panions were put on board the ship of Alexandria. 
(Acts, xxvii. 5, 6.) [G. L.] 

A'NDRIUS. [Troas.] 

ANDRO’POLIS (‘Av3payr wéars, Ptol. iv. 5. § 46; 
Hierocl. p. 724: Eth. ‘AvBpomoAlrns), the modern 
Chabur, was the chief town of the Andropolite nome 
in the Delta. It was seated on the left bank of the 
Nile, was the head-quarters of a legion (Not. Imp.), 
and a bishop's see. (Athanas. Ep. ad Antioch, 
p- 776.) From its name, which is involved in some 
obscurity, it would seem that the peculiar worship 
of the city and nome of Andropolis was that of the 
Manes or Shades of the Dead. (Manetho, ap. 
Euseb. Chronicon.) Geographers have attempted, 
not very successfully, to identify Andropolis with 
the Archandropolis of Herodotus (ii. 98), which, the 
historian adds, is not an Egyptian name, and with 
the Gynaecopolis of Strabo (p. 803). D’Anville 
supposes it to have been the same as the city An- 
thylla (“Ar@vAAa, Herod. ii. 97), the revenues of 
which were assigned to the Egyptian queens as 
sandal-money, or, as we term it, pin-money. This 
custom, chancing to coincide with a Persian usage 
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(Nepos, Themist. 10), was continued by Cambyses | nassus. (Hom. // ii. 521; 


and his successors. [W. B. D.] 

ANDROS (“Avipos: Eth.” AvBpws, Andrius: An- 
dro), the most northerly and one of the largest islands 
of the Cyclades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad. According to tradition it derived its name 
either from Andreus, a general of Rhadamanthus or 
from the seer Andrus. (Diod. v. 79; Paus, x. 13. 
§ 4; Conon, 44; Steph. B. s. 0.) It was colonized 
by lonians, and early attained so mach importance 
as to send colonies to Acanthus and Stageira in 
Chalcidice about Bs. c. 654. (Thuc. iv, 84, 88.) The 
Andrians were compelled to join the fleet of Xerxes 
in his invasion of Greeve, B. c. 480; in consequence 
of which Themistocles attempted to levy a large 
sum of money from the people, and upon their re- 
fusing to pay it, laid siege to their city, but was 
unable to take the place. (Herod. viii. 111, 121.) 
The island however afterwards became subject to the 
Athenians, and at a later time to the Macedonians. 
It was taken by the Romans in their war with Philip, 
B.C. 200, and given to their ally Attalus. (Liv. 
xxxi. 45.) 

The chief city also called Andros, was situated 
nearly in the middle of the western coast of the 
island, at the foot of a lofty mountain. Its citadel 
strongly fortified by nature is mentioned by Livy 
(i. c.). It had no harbour of its own, but it used 
one in the neighbourhood, called Gaurion (Tavpiov) 
by Xenophon (Hell, i. 4. 3,22) and Gaureleon by 
Livy (1. ¢.), and which still bears the ancient name 
of Gavrion. The ruins of the ancient city are de- 
scribed at length by Ross, who discovered here, 
among other inscriptions, an interesting hymn to 
Isis in hexameter verse, of which the reader will find 
a copy in the Classical Museum (vol. i. p. 34, seq.) 
The present population of Andros is 15,000 souls. 
Its soil is fertile, and its chief productions are silk 
and wine. It was also celebrated for its wine in 
antiquity, and the whole island was regarded as 
sacred to Dionysus. There was a tradition that, 
during the festival of this god, a fountain flowed 
with wine. (Plin. ii. 103, xxxi. 13; Paus. vi. 26, 
a 2.) (Thevenot, Travels, Part i. p. 15, seq.; 

urnefort, Voyage, vol. i. p. 265, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise, vol. ii. p- 221, seq.; and “especially Ross, 
Reisen auf d. Griech. ‘Ineeln, vol. ii. p. 12, seq.) 
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ANDROS. [Epvkos.] 

ANDU'SIA, a town known only from an inseri 
tion found at Nimes, or at Anduse (Walckenaer, 
Géog. ge.). The name still exists in the small 
town of Anduse on the Gardon, called the Gardon 
d Anduse, which flows into the Rhone on the right 
bank, between Avignon and Arles, (D' rhe 
Notice, &e.) re 

ANEMOREIA, | subsequently ANE OLEIA 
(Aveudpaa, Aveudrca: Eth. 'Aveuwpeds), a town 
of Phocis mentioned by Homer, was situated on a 
height on the borders of Phocis and Delphi, and is 
said to have derived its name from the gusts of wind 
which blew on the place from the tops of Mt. Par- 


ANGRIVARIL.- 
Strab. p. 423; Steph 
B. 8. ¢.) 


ANEMO’SA (‘Avexéva), a village of Arcadia in 
the district Maenalia on the Helisson near Ziborisi. 
(Pans. viii, 35. § 9; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, 

. 238.) 

ANEMU'RIUM (‘Aveyodpioy: Cape Anamur), 
the most southern point of Asia Minor, which “ ter- 
minates in a high bluff knob.” Strabo (p. 669) 

Anemurium at the nearest point of Cilicia te 
Cyprus. He adds that “ the distance along the cmst 
to Anemurium from the borders of pies ridgs (that 
is, from Coracesium) is 820 stadia, and the remain- 
der of the coast distance to Soli is about 500 stadia.” 
Beaufort (Karamania, p. 201) suspects that the 
numbers in Strabo have been accidentally misplaced 
in the MSS., “ for from Anemurium to Soli is nearly 
double the distance of the former place from Cora- 
cesium.” But the matter would not be set quite 
right merely by making the numbers change places, 
as the true distances will show. 

Strabo does not mention a city Anemuriam, but it 
is mentioned by Pliny (v. 27), by Ptolemy, and 
Scylax. Beaufort found there the indications of a 
considerable ancient town. The modern castle, which 
is on one side of the high bluff knob, is supplied 
with water by two aqueducts, which are channels 
cut in the rocks of the hills, but where they cross 
ravines they are supported by arches. Within the 
space enclosed by the fortified walls of the castle 
there are the remains of two theatres. All the co- 
lumns and the seats of the theatre have been carried 
away, probably to Cyprus. There is also a large 
necropolis full of tombs, the walls of which are still 
sound, though the tombs have been ransacked. It 
does not appear to what period these remains belong, 
but the theatres and aqueduct are probably of the 
Roman period. There are many medals of Ane- 
murium of the time of the Roman emperors. [G.L} 

ANGE’A, a place in Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, of uncertain site. (Liv. xxxii. 13.) 

A'NGELE. [Artica.] 

ANGI'TES (‘Ayyirns: A'nghista), a river of 
Macedonia, flowing into the lake Cercinitis, about 6 
or 8 miles to the N of Amphipolis. (Herod. vi. 
113; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 183.) 

ANGI'TIAE, LUCUS. [Fucrxvs. 

ANGLII or ANGLI (‘Ayye:Aos, “Ay yAor), were 
according to Tacitus (Germ. 40), and Ptolemy (i. 
11), a tribe of the Germnan race of the Suevi. Tacitus 
does not mention the country they occupied; but, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, they were the greatest trite in 
the interior of Germany, extending further east than 
the Langobardi, and to the north as far as the river 
Albis. Subsequently, in connection with other tribes, 
they immigrated under the name of Anglo-Saxons 
into England. A district in Schleswig still bears the 
name of Angeln, but it is doubtful whether that 
name has any connection with the ancient Angli. 
(Ledebar, in tha Aligem. Archiv. fier die Gesck. 
des Preuss, Staats, xiii. p. 75, foll.) [L.$.] 

ANGRIVARIL (‘Ayypwoudpiwr), a German tribe 
dwelling on both sides of the river Visurgis ( Weser), 
but mainly in the territory between that river and 
the Albis (Elbe); they were separated in the seath 
from the Cherusci by a mound of earth. (Tacit. Ao 
ii. 19; Ptol. ii. 11. § 16.) Their name is commonly 
connected with the word Anger, that is, a meadow. 
The Angrivarii were at first on good terms with the 
Romans, but this relation was interrupted, thongh 
ouly fur a short time, by an insurrection in a. p. 16, 
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when they joined the league of the Cherusci. The 
Germans were defeated on that occasion in two great 
battles, at Istavisus, and at a point a little more to 
the south. (Tacit. Ann. ii, 8,22,41.) About a. pv. 
100, when the Cheruscan league was broken up, the 
Angrivarii, in conjunction with the Chamavi, at- 
tacked the neighbouring Bructeri, and made thetn- 
selves masters of their country, so that the country 
bearing in the middle ages the name of Angaria 
(Engern), became part of their territory. (Tacit. 
Germ. 34; comp. Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 162, foll.; 
Ledebur, Land u. Volk der Bructerer, pp. 121, 240, 
fall.) [L. 8.] 

ANGULUS (CAyyouaAds: Eth. Angulanus), a city 
the Vestini, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as well as in the Itin. Ant. (p. 313), where the 
name is written Angelum, a corruption which appears 
to have early come into general use, and has given 
rise to a curious metamorphosis, the modern town 
retaining its ancient name as that of its patron saint: 
it is now called Cicita Sant Angelo. It is situated 
en a hill, about 4 miles from the Adriatic, and S. of 
the river Matrinus (/a Piomba) which separated the 
Vestini from the territory of Adria and Picenum. 
The Itinerary erroneously places it S. of the Aternus, 
in which case it would have belonged to the Fren- 
tani. (Plin. iii. 12.8, 17; Ptol. iii. 1.§ 59; Cluver. 
Stel. p. 751; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 254.) [E.H.B.] 

ANIGRAEA. [Arcos.] 

ANI'GRUS (“Avrypos: Mavro-potaméd, i.e. Black 
River), a small river in the Triphylian Elis, called 
Minyeius (Muvvfios) by Homer (/1. xi. 721), rises 
in Mt. Lapithas, and before reaching the Ionian sea 
loses itself near Samicum in pestilential marshes, 
Its waters had an offensive smell, and its fish were 
not eatable. This was ascribed to the Centaurs 
having washed in the water after they had been 
wounded by the poisoned arrows of Heracles. Near 
Samicum were caverns sacred to the nymphs Ani- 
grides (Avvypides or Avvypiddes), where persons 
with cutaneons diseases were cured by the waters of 
the river. General Gordon, who visited these caverns 
in 1835, found in one of them water distilling from 
the rock, and bringing with it a pure yellow sulphur. 
The Acidas, which some persons regarded as the 
Iardanus of Homer, flowed into the Anigrus. (Strab. 
pp. 344—347; Paus. v. 5. §§ 3, 7, seq. v. 6. § 3; 
Ov, Met. xv. 281; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 54, 66, 
seq., Peloponnesiaca, pp. 108, 110; Ross, Reisen im 
Pe , vol. i. p. 105.) 

ANINE’TUM (‘Avivyrov), a town in Lydia of 
uncertain site, the seat of a bishopric, of which coins 
are extant, bearing the epigraph "Avunolwy, (Hie- 
rol. p. 659, with Wesseling’s note ; Sestini, p. 105.) 

A'NIO or A’NIEN (the latter form is the more 
ancient, whence in the oblique cases ANIENIS, 
Asrenwe, &c. are used by all the best writers: but 
the nominative Aniew is found only in Cato, ap, 
Prisciaa, vi. 3. p. 229, and some of the later poets. 
Stat. Silv, i. 3.20, 5. 25. Of the Greeks Strabo has 
‘Aviev, Dionysius uses 'Avins,-nTos). A celebrated 
river of Latiurn, and one of the most considerable of 
the tributaries of the Tiber, now called the Teverone. 
It rises in the Apennines about 3 miles above the 
town of Treba (Trevi) and just below the modern 
village of Filettino. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Frontin. 
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probably of artificial construction, as all trace of 
them has now disappeared. [SusLaqueum.] It 
flows from thence for about 10 miles in a NW. 
direction, throngh a deep and narrow valley between 
lofty mountains, until just below the village of 
Roviano, where it turns abruptly to the SW. and 
pursues its course in that direction until it emerges 
from the mountains at Tibur ( 7ivol), close to which 
town it forms a celebrated cascade, falling at once 
through a height of above 80 feet. The present 
cascade is artificial, the waters of the river having 
been carried through a tunnel constructed for the 
purpose in 1834, and that which previously existed 
was in part also due to the labours of Pope Sixtus V.; 
but the Anio always formed a striking water-fall at 
this point, which we find repeatedly mentioned by 
ancient writers. (Strab. v. p. 238; Dionys. v. 37; 
Hor. Carm. i. 7.13; Stat. Silv. i. 3.73, 5. 25; 
Propert. iii, 16.4.) After issuing from the deep 
glen beneath the town of Tivoli, the Anio loses 
much of the rapidity and violence which had marked 
the upper part of its current, and pursues a winding 
course through the plain of the Campagna till it 
joins the Tiber about 3 miles above Rome, close to 
the site of the ancient Antemnae. During this latter 
part of its course it was commonly regarded as 
forming the boundary between Latium and the Sabine 
territory (Dionys. /.c.), but on this subject there 
is great discrepancy among ancient authors. From 
below Tibur to its confluence the Anio was readily 
navigable, and was much used by the Romans for 
bringing down timber and other building materials 
froin the mountains, as well as for transporting te 
the city the building stone from the various quarries 
on its banks, especially from those near Tibur, which 
produced the celebrated lapis Tiburtinus, the Tra- 
vertino of modern Italians. (Strab. v. p. 238; Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 9.) 

The Anio receives scarcely any tributaries of im- 
portance; the most considerable is the DicenT1a of 
Horace (Ep. i. 18. 104) now called the Licenza 
which joins it near Bardella (Mandela) about 9 miles 
above Tivoli. Six miles below that town it receives 
the sulphureous waters of the ALnuLa. Several 
other small streams fall into it during its course 
through the Campagna, but of none of these have 
the ancient names been preserved. The waters of the 
Anjo in the upper part of its course are very limpid 
and pure, for which reason a part of them was in 
ancient times diverted by aqueducts for the supply 
of the city of Rome. The first of these, called for 
distinction sake Anio Vetus, was constructed in 
B.c. 271 by M’. Curius Dentatus and Fulvius 
Flaccus: it branched off about a mile above Tibur, 
and 20 miles from Rome, but on account of its ne- 
cessary windings was 43 miles in length. The 
second, constructed by the emperor Claudius, and 
known as the Anio Novus, took up the stream at 
the distance of 42 miles from Rome, and 6 from 
Sublaqueum: its course was not less than 58, or 
according to another statement 62 miles in length, 
and it preserved the highest level of all the numerous 
aqueducts which supplied the city. (Frontin. de 
Aquaeduct. §§ 6, 13, 15; Nibby, Dintorni, vol. i. 
pp. 156—160.) E. H. B.] 

ANITORGIS, or ANISTORGIS, a town in Spain 


de Aquaeduct. § 93; Strabo erroneously connects its | of uncertain site, mentioned only by Livy (xxv. 32), 
sources with the Lake Fucinus, v. p. 235.) From ' supposed by some modern writers, but without suffi- 
thence it descends rapidly to Subiaco (Sublaqneum), | cient reason, to be the same as Conistorsis. [Cont 
immediately above which it formed in ancient times | storsts. | 


4 small lake or rather a series of lakes, which were 


ANNAEA or ANAEA ("Avvaa, 'Avaia: Eth, 
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*Avaios, *Avafrys), is placed by Stephanus («. v. | and Hadrian are stil! extant. The site of Antses- 


*"Avala) in Caria, and opposite to Samosa, Ephorus 
says that it was so called from an Amazon Anaea, 
who was buried there. If Anaea was opposite Samos, 
it must have been in Lydia, which did not extend 
south of the Maeander. From the expressions of 
Thucydides (iii. 19, 32, iv. 75, viii. 19), it may 
have been on or near the coast, and in or near the 
valley of the Maeander. Some Samian exiles posted 
themselves here in the Peloponnesian war. The 
passage of Thucydides (iv. 75) seems to make it a 
naval station, and one near enough to annoy Samos, 
The conclusion, then, is, that it was a short distance 
north of the Maeander, and on the coast; or if not 
on the coast, that it was near enough to have a sta- 
tion for vessels at its command. [G. L.] 

A'NNIBI MONTES (1 “Avvi€a Spn, Ptol. vi. 
16), ANNIVA (Ammian, xxiii, 6), one of the 
a mountain chains of Asia, in the extreme 

E. of Scythia, and running into Serica: cor- 
responding, apparently, to the Little Altai or the NE, 

of the Altai chain. [P. 8] 

ANOPAEA. [Turermopytar.] 

ANSIBA‘RIT or AMPSIVA’RIL, that is, “ sailors 
on the Ems ” (Emsfahrer), a German tribe dwelling 
about the lower part of the river Amisia (2ms). 
During the war of the Romans against the Cherusci, 
the Ansibarii, like many of the tribes on the coast 
of the German ocean, supported the Romans, but 
afterwards joined the general insurrection called 
forth by Arminius, and were severely chastised for 
it by Germanicus. In a.p. 59, the Ansibarii, ac- 
cording to Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 55, 56), were ex- 
pelled from their seats by the Chauci, and being now 
homeless they asked the Romans to allow them to 
Bettle in the country between the Rhine and Yssel, 
which was used by the Romans only as a pasture land 
for their horses. But the request was haughtily re- 
jected by the Roman commander Avitus, and the 
Ansibarii now applied for aid to the Bructeri and 
Tenchteri; but being abandoned by the latter, they 
applied to the Usipii and Tubantes. Being rejected 
by these also, they at last appealed to the Chatti and 
Cherusci, and after long wanderings, and enduring 
all manner of hardships, their young men were cut 
to pieces, and those unable to bear arms were dis- 
tributed as booty. It has been supposed that a rem- 
nant of the Ansibarii must have maintained them- 
selves somewhere and propagated their race, as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xx. 10) mentions them in the 
reign of Julian as forming a tribe of the Franks; but 
the reading in Amm. Marcellinus is very uncertain, 
the MSS. varying between Attwarii, A mpsivarii, and 
Ansuarii. It is equally uncertain as to whether 
the tribe mentioned by Strabo (p. 291, 292) as 
“Autavo: and Kauiavol are the same as the Ansi- 
barii or not. (Comp. Ledebur, Land u. Volk der 
Bructerer, p. 90, foll.) [L.S8.] 

ANSOBA. [Avsopa.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS (‘Artalov wddus, Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 71; Steph. B. 4. ¢.; Plin. v. 9. §§ 9, 38; Plat. de | 
Solert. Anim. 23; It. Anton. p. 731: Eth. 'Avraso- 
woAlrns), was the capital of the Antaeopolite nome 
in Upper Egypt. It stood upon the eastern bank of 
the Nile, in lat. 27° 11'N. The plain below Antaeo- 
polis was the traditional scene of the combat be- 
tween Isis and Typhon, in which the former avenged 
herself for the murder of her brother-husband Osiris, | 








polis is now occupied by a straggling village Gow 
el-Kebéer. A few blocks near the river's edge are 
all that remains of the temple of Antaeus. Une of 
them is inscribed with the names of Ptolemsew 
Philopator and his queen Arsinoe, Its last vertical 
column was carried away by an inundation in 1821. 
But the ruins had been previously employed as ma- 
terials for building a palace for Ibrahim Pasha. The 
worship of Antacus was of Libyan origin, (Dic- 
of Biography, 3. v.) [W. B. D.) 

ANTANDRUS (” s: Eth. 'Avrdvipwr: 
Antandro), a city on the coast of Troas, near the 
ee ee ee 
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dona, aed is wae tahalioed by a Thracian tribe of 
Edoni, and he adds “ or Cimmeris, from the Cim- 
merii ‘whabiting it 100 years.” Pliny (v. 30) ap- 
pears to have copied Aristotle also. It seems, then, 
that there was a tradition about the Cimmerii having 
seized the place in their incursion into Asia, of which 
tradition Herodotus speaks (i. 6). Herodotus (vii. 
42) gives to it the name Pelasgis. Again, Alcacus 
(Strab. p. 606) calls it a city of the Leleges. Fran 
these vague statements we may conclude that it was 
a very old town; and its advantageous position at 
the foot of Aspanens, a mountain belonging to Ida, 
where timber was cut, made it a desirable preseason. 
Virgil makes Aences build his fleet here (Aen. iG. 
5). The tradition as to its being settled from Aa- 
dros (Mela, i. 18) seems merely founded on a ridice- 
lous attempt to explain the name. It was finally an 
Aeolian settlement (Thue, viii, 108), a fact which 
is historical. 

Antandros was taken by the Persians (Herod. v. 
26) shortly after the Scythian expedition of Darina 
In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war it was 
betrayed by some Mytilenacans and others, exile 
from Lesbos, being at that time under the super 
macy of Athens; but the Athenians soon recovered 
it. (Thue. iv. 52,75.) The Persians got it agsin 
during the Peloponnesian war; but the townspeople, 
fearing the treachery of Arsaces, who commanded 
the garrison there for Tissaphernes, drove the Per- 
sians out of the acropolis, p.c. 411. (Thue. viii 
108.) The Persians, however, did not lose the place. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 25.) [G. Lj 

ANTA'RADUS (‘Avrdpados, Ptol. v. 15. § 16; 
Hiervcles, p.716: Tartis), a town of Phoenicia, situ- 
ated at its northern extremity, and on the mainland 
ever against the island of Aradus, whence its name. 
According to the Antonine Itinerary and Peutinger 
Table, it was 24 M. P. from Balanea, and 50 M. P. 
from Tripolis. The writer in Ersch and Griler’s 
Encyclopddie (s.v.) places Antaradus on the coast 
about 2 miles to the N. of Aradus, and identifies 
with Carne (Steph. B. «. v.) or Carnas, the port @ 
Aradus, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 753; comp. {lin 
v. 18). It was rebuilt by the emperor Constantiss, 
A. b. 346, who gave it the name of Constantia 
| (Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 246.) It retained, bow- 
ever, its former name, as we find its under 
both titles in some councils after the reign of Can- 
stantius. In the crusades it was a popnlous aml 
well fortified town (Guil. Tyr. vii. 15), and wae 
known under the name of Tortosa (Tasso, Gerus- 
lem. Liberata, i, 6; Wilken, Die Xreuzz, vol. i 


(Died. i, 21.) Under the Christian emperors of | p. 255, ii. p, 200, vii. p. 340,713). By Maunstrell 
Rome, Antacopolis was the centre of an episcopal | and others the modern Turtis has been confoanled 


see. Medals struck at this city in the age of Trajan | with Arethusa, bat incorrectly. 


It is now «a mew 
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village of 241 taxable Moslems and 44 Greeks, ac- 
eording to the American missionaries. (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. v, p. 247.) The walls, built of heavy 
berelied stones, are still remaining — the most im- 
pesing specimen of Phoenician fortification in Syria. 
(Mémoires sur les Pheniciens par ! Abbé Mignot, 
Acad. des Belles Lettres, vol. xxxiv. p. 239; Edrisi, 
par Jaulert, p. 129, 130.) LE. B. L.] 
ANTEMNAE (‘Avréyvu: Eth. Antemnas, itis), 
a very ancient city of Latium situated ouly three 
miles from Rome, just below the confluence of the Anio 
with the Tiber. Itderived its name from this position, 
arteamnem. (Varr. de L. L. v. § 28; Fest. p.17; 
Serv. ad Aen. vii. 631.) All authors agree in repre- 
senting it as a very ancient city. Virgil mentions the 
* tower-bearing Antemnae” among the five great 
cities which were the first to take up arms against 
the Trojans ( Aen. vii. 631), and Silins Italicus tells 
us that it was even more ancient than Crastumium 
(prisco Crustumio prior, viii. 367). Dionysius calls 
ita city of the Aborigines, and in one passage says 
expressly that it was founded by them: while in 
another he ts them as wresting it from the 
Sienli (i. 16, ii. 35). From its proximity to Rome 
it was naturally one of the first places that came 
into collision with the rising city; and took up arms 
together with Caenina and Crastumerium to avenge 
the rape of the women. They were however unsuc- 
cessful, the city was taken by Romulus, and part of 
the inhabitants removed to Rome, while a Roman 
colony was sent to supply their place. (Liv. i. 10, 
ll; Dionys. ti. 32—35; Plat. Romul. 17.) Pla- 
tarch erroneously supposes Antemnae to have been 
a Sabine city, and this view has been adopted by 
many modern writers; but both Livy and Dionysius 
clearly regard jt as of Latin origin, and after the 
expulsion of the kings it was one of the first Latin 
cities that took up arms against Rome in favour of 
the exiled Tarquin (Dionys. v. 21). But from 
this time its mame disappears from hi as an 
independent city: it is not found in the list of the 
30 cities of the Latin league, and must have been 
early destroyed or reduced to a state of complete 
dependence upon Rome. Varro (/.c.) speaks of it 
as a decayed place; and though Dionysius tells us it 
was still inhabited in his time (i. 16) we learn from 
Strabo (v. p. 230) that it was a mere village, the 
property of a private individual, Pliny also enume- 
rates it among the cities of Latium which were 
utterly extinct (iii. 5. 8.9). The name is how- 
ever mentioned on occasion of the great battle at 
the Colline Gate, B. c. 82, when the left wing of 
the Samnites was pursued by Crassus as far as 
Antemnae, where the next morning they surren- 
dered to Sulla. (Plut. Sudl. 30.) At a much later 
peried we find Alaric encamping on the site when 
he advanced upon Rome in a. p. 409. This is the 
last notice of the name, and the site haa probably 
continued ever since in its present state of desolation. 
Not a vestige of the city now remains, but its site is 
so clearly marked by nature as to leave no doubt of 
the correctness of its identification. It occupied the 
level summit of a bill of moderate extent, surrounded 
on all sides by steep declivities, which rises on the 
left of the Via Salaria, immediately above the flat 
meadows which extend on each side of the Anio and 
the Tiber at their confluence. (Gell’s Topogr. of 
Rome, p. 65; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 163; 
Dennis's Etruria, vol. i. p. 64.) [E. H. B.] 
ANTHE’DON (‘Av@nidy: Eth. "Av@nddvws, An- 
thedonius), a town of Beeotia, and one of the cities 
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of the League, was situated on the Euripns or the 
Euboean sea at the foot of Mt. Messapius, and was 
distant, according to Dicaearchus, 70 stadia from 
Chalcis and 160 from Thebes. Anthedon is men- 
tioned by Homer (Jz ii. 508) as the furthermost 
town of Boeotia, The inhabitants derived their 
origin from the sea-god Glaucus, who is said to have 
been originally a native of the place. They appear 
to have been a different race from the other people 
of Boeotia, and are described by one writer (Lycophr, 
754) as Thracians. Dicaearchus informs us that 
they were chiefly mariners, shipwrights and fisher- 
men, who derived their subsistence from trading in 
fish, purple, and sponges. He adds that the agora 
was surrounded with a double stoa, and planted with 
trees. We learn from Pausanias that there was a 
sacred grove of the Cabeiri in the middle of the town, 
surrounding a temple of those deities, and near it a 
temple of Demeter. Outside the walls was a temple 
of Dionysus, and a spot called “ the leap of Glaucus.” 
The wine of Anthedon was celebrated in antiquity. 
The ruins of the town are situated 14 mile from 
Iukisi. (Dicaearch. Blos ‘EAAdBos, p. 145, ed. 
Fuhr; Strab. pp. 400, 404, 445; Pans, ix. 22. § 5, 
ix. 26. § 2; Athen. pp. 31, 296, 316, 679; Steph. 
B. s. v.; Ov. Met. vii, 232, xiii.905; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 272.) 

ANTHEDON (CAvr@ndev: Eth, "Av@nSorirns), 
a city on the coast of Palestine, 20 stadia dis- 
tant from Gaza (Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. v. 9), to 
the south-west. Taken and destroyed by Alex- 
ander Jannaeus. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. § 3; 
comp. 15. § 4.) Restored by Gabinius (xiv. 5. is) 
Added to the dominions of Herod the Great by 
Augustus (xv. 7. §3). Its name was changed to 
Agrippias by Herod. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. § 3.) 
In the time of Julian it was much addicted to Gen- 
tile superstition and idolatry (Sozomen. /. c.), par- 
ticularly to the worship of Astarté or Venus, as 
appears from a coin of Antoninus and Caracalla, given 
by Vaillant (Numism. Colon. p.115). [G.W.] 

ANTHEIA (“Av@ea: Eth. 'AvOeds). 1. A 
town in Messenija, mentioned by Homer (/7. ix. 151), 
who gives it the epithet Ba@vAeluwv, supposed by 
later writers to be the same as Tharia, though some 
identified it with Asine. (Strab. viii. p. 360; Paus, 
iv. 31. § 1; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 453.) 

2. A town in Troezene, founded by Anthes. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 8; Steph. B. s. v.) 

3. [PaTrag.] 

4. A town on the Hellespont, founded by the 
Milesians and Phocaeans, (Steph. B. s. v.; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 743, 22.) 

ANTHE'LA. [Tuermory.ae. ] 

A'NTHEMUS (‘Av@epous, -ovvros: Eth. 'Av@e- 
povowws), a town of Macedonia of some importance, 
belonging to the early Macedonian monarchy. It 
appears to have stood SE, of Thessalonica and N. of 
Chaleidice, since we learn from Thucydides that its 
territory bordered upon Bisaltia, Crestonia and Myg- 
donia. It was given by Philip to the Olynthians. 
Like some of the other chief cities in Macedonia, it 
gave its name to a town in Asia. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
It continued to be mentioned by writers under the 
Roman empire. (Herod. v. 94; Thue. ii. 99, 100; 
Dem. Phil, ii. p. 70, ed. Reisk.; Diod. xv. 8; Plin. 
iv. 10. 8.17. § 36; Liban. Declam, xiii.; Aristid. ii, 
224; Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iii. p. 450.) 

ANTHEMU’'SIA. [Myoponta.] 

ANTHEMU'SIA (‘Av@eyovola, ‘Avéeyots: Eth. 
"ArGeuotows), a town of Mesopotamia. Strabo (p. 
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347) speaks of the Aborras (Khabur) flowing around | Anticyram, when a person acted foolishly. (Hor. Set 


or about Anthemusia, and it seems that he must 
mean the region Anthemusia. Tacitus (Ann. vi. 
41) gives the town what is probably its genuine 
Greck name, Anthemusias, for it was one of the 
Macedonian foundations in this country. Accord- 
ing to Isidore of Charax, it lies between Edessa 
(Orfa) and the Euphrates, 4 schoeni from Edessa. | 
There is another passage in Strabo in which he 
speaks of Anthemusia as a place (réwos) in Meso- | 
potamia, and he seems to place it near the En- | 
phrates. Iu the notes to Harduin's Pliny (v.24), a | 
Roman brass coin of Anthemusia or Anthemus, as it 

was also called, is mentioned, of the time of Cara- 

calla, with the epigraph Av@eyovoioy. [G.L.] 

ANTHE'NE (‘Av@hvn, Thuc. ; 'Av@dva, Steph. B. 
s. v.; ‘A@hyn, Paus.: Eth, ‘AvOareds, Steph. B.), a 
town in Cynuria, originally inhabited by the Aegi- 
netans, and mentioned by Thucydides along with 
Thyrea, as the two chief places in Cynuria. Modern 
travellers are not agreed respecting its site. (Thuc. 
v. 41; Pans. iii. 38. § 6; Harpocr. s.v.; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 494; Boblaye, p. 69; Ross, Pelo- 

nnes, p. 163.) 

ANTHYLLA (“Av@vAAa, Herod. ii. 97; "Apy- 
rvadAa, Athen. i. p. 33; Steph. B. 4. c.: Eth. 'Ap- 
@vAAaios ), was a considerable town upon the Canobic 
branch of the Nile, a few miles SE. of Alexandreia. 
Its revenues were assigned by the Persian kings of 





ii, 3. 83, 166; comp. Ov. ¢ Pont, iv. 3. 53; Pers. i. 
16; Juv. xiii. 97.) The hellebore grew in great qaan- 
tities around the town; Pausanias mentions two kinds, 
of which the root of the black was used as a cathartic, 
and that of the white as an emetic. (Strab. L ¢.; 
Pans. x. 36. § 7.) There are very few ancient r- 
mains at Aspra Spitia, but Leake discovered her 
an inscription containing the name of Anticyrm. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 541, seq.) 

2. A town in Thessaly in the district Malis at the 
mouth of the Spercheus. (Herod. vii. 198; Strab. 
pp. 418, 434.) According to Stephanus (4, ¢, ‘Ar 
tixvpa:) the best hellebore was grown at this place, 
and one of its citizens exhibited the medicine t 
Heracles, when labouring under madness in this 
neighbourhood, 

3. A town in Locris, which most modern cm- 
mentators identify with the Phocian Anticrr. 
[No.1.] Livy, however, expressly says (xxvi. 26) 
that the Locrian Anticyra was situated on the bet 
hand in entering the Corinthian gulf, and at a short 
distance both by sea and land from Naupactas; 
whereas the Phocian Anticyra was nearer the ex- 
tremity than the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, 
and was 60 miles distant from Naupectus. More 
over Strabo speaks of three Anticyrac, one in Phocis, 
a second on the Maliac gulf (p. 418), and a third 
in the country of the western Locri, or Locri Uzolae 


Egypt to their queens, to provide them, Herodotus | (p. 434). Horace, likewise, in a well-known pawamge 
says, with sandals; Athenaeus says, with girdles. | (Ars Poét. 300) speaks of three Anticyrse, and 
From this usage, Anthylla is believed by some geo- | represents them all as producing hellebore. (Leake, 
graphers to be the same city as Gynaecopolis, which, | Jbid. p. 543.) 
however, was further to the south than Anthylla.' ANTIGONELA (‘Aprrydévna, 'Avreyovia, Anti- 
(Mannert, Geogr. der Gr. und Rom. vol. x. p. 596.) | gonéa, Liv.: Eth. 'Arrryoveds, Antigonensis). 1 
[ Axproro.is]. Athenseus commends the wine of | A town of Epirus in the district Chaonia, on the 
Anthylla as the best produced by Egyptian vine- | Aous and near a narrow pass leading from Llyns 
yards, (W. B. D.j into Chaonia. (Ta wap’ "Avrrydéveay orevd, Pol. a. 
ANTICINO'LIS. [Crsxouts, or Crmouts. } 5, 6; ad Antigoneam fauces, Liv. xxxii. 5.) The 
ANTICIRRHA. (Anticrnra.] town was in the hands of the Homans im their war 
ANTICRAGUS. [Cxracus.] with Perseus. (Liv. xliii. 23.) It is mentioned teak 


ANTI'CYRA § (‘Avriaippa, Dicaearch., Strab., 
perhaps the most ancient form; next "Artixugsa, | 
Eustath. ad /1. ii. 520; Ptol. iii. 15. § 4; and lastly 
*Artixypa, which the Latin writers use; £th. 'Arri- | 
xupeds, ‘Ayrucupaios). 

l. (Aspra Spitia), a town in Phocis, situated on 
a peninsula (which Pliny and A, Gellius erroneously 
call an island), on a bay (Sinus Anticyranus) of the | 
Corinthian gulf. It owed its importance to the ex- 


by Pliny (iv. 1) and Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 7). 

2. A town of Macedonia in the district Crusis m 
Chalcidice, placed by Livy between Aecneia ara 
Pallene. (Liv. xliv, 10.) It is called by Pteleasy 
(iii. 13. § 38) Psaphara (Wadapd) probably in order 
to distinguish it from Antigoneia in Paeonia. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 460.) 

3. A town of Macedonia in Paconia, placed im the 
Tabular Itinerary between Stena and Stobi. (Serm- 


cellence of its harbour on this sheltered gulf, and to | nus, 631; Plin. iv. 10 s. 17; Ptolem. iii, 13. § 36.) 
its convenient situation for communications with the | 4. The later name of Mantineia. [Mantinn.a.| 
interior, (Dicaearch. 77; Strab. p.418; Plin. xxv.; 5. A city in Syria on the Orontes, founded 
5. s. 21; Gell. xvii. 13; Liv. xxxii, 18; Paus. x. 36. , by Antigonus in np. c. 307, and intended to be the 
§ 5, seq.) It is said to have been onginally called | capital of his empire. After the battle of Ipeus, 
Cyparissus, a name which Homer mentions (//. ii. | .c. 301, in which Antigenus perished, the ix- 
519; Pans. Le.) Like the other towns of Phocis it | habitants of Antigoneia were removed by his sac- 
was destroyed by Philip of Macedon at the close of | cessful rival Seleucus to the city of Antioch, « hich 
the Sacred War (Paus. x. 3, § 1, x. 36. § 6); but _the latter founded a little lower down the river. 
it soon recovered from its ruins. It was taken by (Strab. xvi. p. 750; Diod. xx. 47; Lihan. Aationd. 
the consul T. Flamininus in the war with Philip p. 349; Malala, p. 256.) Diodorus erroneunsly 
n.c. 198, on account of its convenient situation for says that the inhabitants were removed to Sekucem 
military purpeses (Liv. dc.) It continued to be a Antigoneia continued, however, to exist, and is men- 
place of importance in the time both of Strabo and | tioned in the war with the Parthians after the defeat 
of Pausanias, the latter of whom has described some , of Crassua, (Dion Cass. xl 29.) 

of its public buildings. Anticyra was chiefly cele- 6. An earlier name of Alexandreia Troas, [ ALEX- 
brated for the production and preparation of the best ANDREIA Troas, p. 102, b.] 

hellebore in Greece, the chief remedy in antiquity for | 7. Au earlier name of Nicaea in Bithynia, [Ni- 
madness. Many persons came to reside at Anticyra | CAKA. 

for the sake of a more perfect cure. (Strab.dc.)| ANTILI'BANUS (‘AptiAl€avos : Jebel eai- 
Hence the proverb ’Avrucifjas ae Sec, and Naviget . Shiirki), the eastern of the two great parallel rides 
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ef mountains which enclose the valley of Cocle-Syria 
Proper. (Strab. xvi. p. 754; Ptol. v. 15. § 8; 
Pin. v. 20.) The Hebrew name of Lebanon (Al- 
aves, LXX.), which has been adopted in Europe, and 
signifies “ white,” from the white-grey colours of 
the limestone, comprehends the two ranges of Li- 
tanas and Antilibanus. The general direction of 
Antilibanus is from NE. by SW. Nearly opposite 
to Damascus it bifurcates into diverging ridges; the 
easterumest of the two, the Hermon of the Old Tes- 
tament (Jebel exh-Sheikh), continues its SW. course, 
and is the proper prolongation of Antilibanus, and 
attains, in its highest elevation, to the point of about 
10,000 feet from the sea. The other ridge takes a 
more westerly course, is long and low, and at length 
uuites with the other bluffs and spurs of Libanus. 
The E. branch was called by the Sidonians Sirion, 
and by the Amorites Shenir (Deut. iii. 9), both 
names signifying a coat of mail. (Rosenmiiller, 
Alterth, vol. ti. p. 235.) In Deut. (iv. 9) it is called 
Mt. Sion,“ an elevation.” In the later books (1 Chron. 
v. 23; Sol. Song, iv. 8) Shenir is distinguished 
from Hermon, properly so called. The latter name 
in the Arabic form, Simir, was applied in the middle 
aces to Antilibanus, north of Hermon. (Abulf. Tad. 
Syr. p. 164.) The geology of the district has not 
teen thoroughly investigated ; the formations seem to 
telong to the upper Jura formation, oolite, and Jura 
dolmute; the poplar is characteristic of its vegetation. 
The outlying promoentories, in common with those 
of Litanus, supplied the Phoenicians with abundance 
of timber for ship-building. (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vol GL p. 358; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. p. 434; 
Kaumer, Palastina, pp. 29—35; Burkhardt, 7'ra- 
tele in Syria ; Robinson's Researches, vol. iii. pp. 
344, 345.) [E. B. J] 
ANTINO‘OPOLIS, ANTI'NOE (Avtidov xd- 
Ms, Ptol. iv. 5. § 61; Pans. viii. 9; Dion Cass. 
lsix. 11; Amm. Mare. xix. 12, xxii. 16; Aur. Vict. 
Caesar, 14; Spartian. Hadrian. 14; Chron. Pasch. 
p. 254, Paris edit.; It. Anton. p. 167; Hierocl. 
p. 730; ‘Aprivdera, Steph. B. s. v. ‘A8SpiavotwoaAis: 
Eth, "Avrwoets), was built by the emperor Hadrian 
in A. D. 122, in memory of his favourite Antinous. 
(lictionary of Biography, s.v.) It stood upon the 
eastern bank of the Nile, lat. 265 N., nearly oppo- 
site Hermopolis. It ocenpied the site of the village 
of Besa (Bhjoca), named after the goddess and oracle 
of Besa, which was consulted occasionally even as 
late as the age of Constantine. Antinoopolis was a 
little to the south of Besa, and at the foot of the hill 
upen which that village was seated, A grotto, once 
inhabited by Christian anchorites, probably marks 
the seat of the shrine and oracle, and Grecian tombs 
with inscriptions point to the necropolis of Anti- 
wepolis, The new city at first belonged to the 
Heptanomis, bat was afterwards annexed to the 
Thebaid. The district around became the Anti- 
neite nome. The city itself was governed by its own 
senate and Prytaneus or President, The senate 
was chosen from the members of the wards (gvAaf), 
ef which we learn the name of one —’A@nvals — 
from inscriptions ( Orelli, No. 4705); and its decrees, 
as well as those of the Prytaneus, were not, as usual, 
subject to the revision of the nomarch, but to that 
of the prefect (é@mierpdrryos) of the Thebaid. Di- 
vine honours were paid in the Antinoeion to Antinous 
as a local deity, and games and chariot-races were 
annually exhibited in commemoration of his death 
aml of Hadrian’s sorrow, (Dictionary of An- 
fiquities, a. ¢. *Avravdea.) The city of Antinoopolis 
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exhibited the Graeco-Roman architecture of Trajan’s 
age in immediate contrast with the Egyptian style. 
Its ruins, which the Copts call Enséneh, at the vil- 
lage of Sheik-Abadeh, attest, by the area which 
they fill, the ancient grandeur of the city. The di- 
rection of the principal streets may still be traced. 
One at least of them, which ran from north to south, 
had on either side of it a corridor supported by 
columns for the convenience of foot-passengers. The 
walls of the theatre near the southern gate, and 
those of the hippodrome without the walls to the 
east, are still extant. At the north-western ex- 
tremity of the city was a portico, of which four 
columns remain, inscribed to “ Good Fortune,” and 
bearing the date of the 14th and last year of the 
reign of Alexander Severus, A.D. 235. As far as 
can be ascertained from the space covered with 
mounds of masonry, Antinoopolis was abont a iile 
and a half in length, and nearly half a mile broad. 
Near the Hippodrome are a well and tanks apper- 
taining to an ancient road, which leads from the 
eastern gate to a valley behind the town, ascends 
the mountains, and, passing through the desert by 
the Waddee Tarfa, joins the roads to the quarries of 
the Mons Porphyrites. (Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, p. 382.) 

The Antinoite nome was frequently exposed to the 
ravage of invading armies; but they have inflicted 
less havoc upon its capital and the neigbouring Her- 
mopolis than the Turkish and Egyptian governments, 
which have converted the materials of these cities 
into a lime-quarry. A little to the south of Anti- 
noopolis is a grotto, the tomb of Thoth-otp, of the 
age of Sesortasen, containing a representation of a 
colossus fastened on a sledge, which a number of 
men drag by ropes, according to the usual mode 
adopted by the Egyptian masons. This tomb was 
discovered by Irby and Mangles. There are only 
three silver coins of Antinous extant (Akerman, 
Roman Coins, i. p. 253); but the number of temples, 
busts, statues, &c. dedicated to his memory by 
Hadrian form an epoch in the declining art of an- 
tiquity. (Origen, ia Celswm, iii.; Euseb, Hist. 
Eccles. iv. 8.) LW. B. D.} 

ANTI'NUM, a city of the Marsians, still called 
Civita d Antino, situated on a lofty hill in the upper 
valley of the Liris (now called the Valle di Roveto), 
about 15 miles from Sora and 6 from the Lake 
Fucinus, from which it is, however, separated by an 
intervening mountain ridge. It is mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. § 17), who enumerates the Ati- 
NATES among the cities of the Marsians; but the 
true form of the name is preserved to us by numerous 
inscriptions that have been discovered in the modern 
village, and from which we learn that it must have 
been a municipal town of considerable importance. 
Besides these, there remain several portions of the 
ancient walls, of polygonal construction, with a gate- 
way of the same style, which still serves for an en- 
trance to the modern village, and is called Porta 
Campanile, The Roman inscriptions confirm the 
testimony of Pliny as to the city being a Marsic one 
(one of them has “ populi Antinatium Marsorum”); 
but an Oscan inscription which has been found there 
is in the Volscian dialect, and renders it probable 
that the city was at an earlier period occupied by 
that people. (Mommsen, l/nter-/talischen Dialekte, 
p- 321.) It has been supposed by some writers to 
be the “ castellum ad lacum Fraeinun” mentioned 
by Livy (iv. 57) as conquered from that people in 
u. c. 408; but this is very doubtful. (Romanelli, 
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vol. iii. pp. 222—232; Orelli, Jnecr. 146, 3940; 
Craven's Abrusa, vol. i. pp. 117—122; Hoare's 
Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 339, &c.; Kramer, Der 
Fuciner See, p. 54, note.) [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOCHELA or -EA(CAvridxera: Eth. ‘Avtio- 
xeds, "Avridxeios, Antiochensis: Adj. 'Avtioxucds, 
Antiochenus), the capital of the Greck kings of 
Syria, situated in the angle where the southern coast 
of Asia Minor, running eastwards, and the coast of 
Phoenicia, running northwards, are bronght to an 
abrupt meeting, and in the opening formed by the 
river Orontes between the ranges of Mount Taurns 
and Mount Lebanon. Its position is nearly where 
the 36th parallel of latitude intersects the 36th me- 
ridian of longitude, and it is about 20 miles distant 
from the sea, about 40 W. of Aleppo, and about | 
20 S. of Scanderoon. [See Map, p.115.} It is | 
now a subordinate town in the pachalik of Aleppo, 
and its modern name is still Antakich, It was an- 
ciently distinguished as Antioch by the Orontes | 
(CA, én) 'Opéyrp), because it was situated on the | 
left bank of that river, where its course turns ab- 
ruptly to the west, after ronning northwards between 
the ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon (Oronres J ; ; 
and also Antioch by Daphne (‘A. éxl Adovy, Strab. 
xvi. pp.749—751; Plat. Lucull.21; nxpds Adorny, 
Hierocl, p. 711; ys Epidaphnes, Plin. v. 18. s. 21), 
because of the celebrated grove of Daphne which 
was consecrated to Apollo in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. [Daranxx.] 

The physical characteristics of this situation may 
be briefly described. To the south, and rather to 
the west, the cone of Mount Casius (Jebel-el- A krab ; 
see Col. Chesney, in the Jowrnal of the Roy. Geog. 
Soc, vol. viii. p. 228) rises symmetrically from the 
sea to the elevation of more than 5000 feet. [Ca- 
sius.] To the north, the heights of Mount Ama- 
Nts are connected with the range of Taurus; and 
the Beilan pass [AmMANIDES PYLAE] opens a com- 
munication with Cilicia and the rest of Asia Minor, 
In the interval is the valley (avAdv, Malala, p. 136), 
or rather the plain of Antioch (1d Taw ‘Avtiwyéwv 
wédior, Strab. l. c.), which is a level space about 
5 miles in breadth between the mountains, and , 
about 10 miles in length. Through this plain the 
river Orontes sweeps from a northerly to a westerly 
course, receiving, at the bend, a tributary from a 
lake which was about a mile distant from the an- | 
cient city (Gul. Tyr. iv, 10), and emptying itself 
into the bay of Antioch near the base of Mount Ca- 
sius. “‘ The windings (from the city to the mouth) 
give a distance of about 41 miles, whilst the journey 
by land is only 164 miles.” (Chesney, 1. c. p. 230.) | 
Where the river passes by the city, its breadth is 
said by the traveller Niebuhr to be 125 feet; but 
great changes have taken place im its bed. An 
important part of ancient Antioch stood upon an 
island; but whether the channel which insulated 
that section of the city was artificial, or changes 
have been produced by earthquakes or more gradual 
causes, there is now no island of appreciable magni- 
tude, nor does there appear to have been any in the 
time of the Crusades. The distance between the 
bend of the river and the mountain on the south is 
from one to two miles; and the city stood partly on | 
the level, and partly where the ground rises in ab- 
rupt and precipitous forms, towards Mount Casius. 
The heights with which we are concerned are the 
two summits of Mount Silpius (Mal. passim; and 
Suid. s. ¢. ‘Ié.), the easternmost of which fell in a. 
more gradnal slope to the plain, so as to admit of the | 
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cultivation of vincyards, while the other was higher 
and more abrupt. (See the Plan.) Between them 
was a deep ravine, down which a mischievous torrent 
ran in winter (Phyrminas or Parmenius, tov piaxer 
Tov Acyouévou Svpulvov, Mal. p. 346; Napperior 
xeudésov, pp. 233, 339; cf. Procop. de Aedif. 
ii. 10). Along the crags on these heights brokes 
masses of ancient walls are still conspicuous, while 
the modern habitations are on the level near the 
river. The appearance of the ground has doubtless 
been much altered by earthquakes, which have been 
in all ages the scourge of Antioch. Yet a very goud 
notion may be obtained, from the deseriptions of 
modern travellers, of the aspect of the ancient city. 
The advantages of i its position are very evident. By 
its harbour of SkLEvcEIA, it was in communicatin 
with all the trade of the Mediterranean; and, throazh 
the open country behind Lebanon, it was conve 
niently approached by the caravans from Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia. To these advantages of mere 
position must be added the facilities afforded by its 
river, which brought down timber and ¥ 
produce and fish from the lake (Liban. Antioch. pp 
360, 361), and was navigable below the city t 
the mouth, and is believed to be capable of being 
made navigable again. (Roy. Geog. Soc, vol. viii. 
p. 230; cf. Strab. L c.; Paus. viii. 29. § 3.) Th 
fertility of the neighbourhood is evident now in its 
unassisted vegetation. The Orontes has been com- 
pared to the Wye. It does not, like many Easters 
rivers, vary between a winter-torrent and a dry 
watercourse; and its deep and rapid waters are de- 
scribed as winding round the bases of high ani 
precipitous cliffs, or by richly cultivated banks, 
where the vine and the fig-tree, the myrtle, the ber, 
the ilex, and the arbutus are mingled with dwat 
oak and sycamore. For descriptions of the scemey, 
with views, the reader may consult Carne's Syria 
(i. 5,19, 77, ii. 28.). We can well understand the 
charming residence which the Seleucid princes and 
the wealthy Romans found in “ beautiful Antioch “ 
(‘A. 7 eadh, Athen. i. p. 20; Orientis apex puleber, 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 9), with its climate tempered with 
the weet wind (Liban. p. 346; cf. Herodian. vi. 6}, 
and where the salubrious waters were so abundant, 
that not only the public baths, but, as in moders 
Damascus, almost every house, had its fountain. 
Antioch, however, with all these advantages ¢ 


| Situation, is not, like Damascus, one of the oliet 


cities of the world. It is a mere imagination to 
identify it (as is done by Jerome and same Jewish 


/ commentators) with the Riblah of the Old Testa- 


ment. Antioch, like Alexandreia, is a monument 
the Macedonian age, and was the most famoas a 
sixteen Asiatic cities built by Seleucus Nicator, and 
called after the name of his father or (as some sar) 
of his son Antiochus. The situation was evidentiy 
well chosen, for communicating both with his passes- 
sions on the Mediterranean and those in Mesopotamia, 
with which Antioch was connected by a road heading 
to Zeugma on the Euphrates. This was not the first 
city founded by a Macedonian prince near this place. 
Antigonus, in B. c. 307, founded Antigonia, a short 
distance further up the river, for the purjane of 
commanding beth Egypt and Babylonia. (1%nl. 
xx. p.758.) But after the battle of Ipsus, nc. BOL, 

the city of Antigonus was left unfinished, and Ap- 
tioch was founded by his successful rival. The 
sanction of auguries was songht for the extahlisb- 
| ment of the new metropolis. Like Romulas on the 
Palatine, Seleucus is said to have watched the flight 
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There is no doubt that the city built by Seleucus 


eagle carried a fragment of the flesh of the sacrifice | was on a regular and magnificent plan; but we 


to a point on the sea-shore, a little to the north of 
the mouth of the Orontes; and there Seleuceia was 
built. Soon after, an eagle decided in the same 
manner that the metropolis of Seleucus was not to 
be Antigonia, by carrying the flesh to the hill Sil- 
pius. Between this hill and the river the city of 
Antioch was founded in the spring of the year 300 
zc, the 12th of the era of the Seleucidae. This 
legend is often represented on coins of Antioch by an 
eagle, which sometimes carries the thigh of a victim. 
On many coins (as that engraved below) we see a 
ram, which is often combined with a star, thus indi- 
cating the vernal sign of the zodiac, under which 
the city was founded, and reminding us at the same 
time of the astrological propensities of the people of 
Antioch. (See Eckhel, Descriptio Numorum Antio- 
chiee Syriae, Vienna, 1786 ; Vaillant, Seleuci- 
darum Imperium, sive Historia Regum Syriae, ad 
idem wumismatum accommodata, Paris, 1681.) 
The city of Seleucus was built in the plain (év 
TH redidd: Tov abA@vos, Mal. p. 200) between the 
river and the hill, and at some distance from the 
latter, to avoid the danger to be apprehended from 
the torrents. Xenaeus was the architect who raised 
the walls, which skirted the river on the north, and 
did not reach so far as the base of the hill on the 
wath. This was only the earliest part of the city. 
Three other parts were subsequently added, each 
surrounded by its own wall: so that Antioch be- 
came, as Strabo says (1. c.), a Tetrapolis. The 
first inhabitants (as indeed a great part of the 
materials) were brought from Antigonia. Besides 
these, the natives of the surrounding district were 
received in the new city; and Seleucus raised the 
Jews to the same political privileges with the Greeks. 
(Joseph. Antig. xii. 31, ¢. Ap. ii. 4.) Thus a second 
city was formed contiguous to the first. It is probable 
that the Jews had a separate quarter, as at Alex- 
atdreia, The citizens were divided into 18 tribes, 
distributed locally. There was an assembly of the 
people (ios, Liban. p. 321), which used to meet in 
the theatre, even in the time of Vespasian and Titus. 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 80; Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. § 2, 3. 
§3.) Ata later period we read of a senate of two 
hundred, (Jul. Afisopog. p. 367.) The character 
of the inhabitants of Antioch may be easily de- 
scribed. The climate made them effeminate and 
Inxurions. A high Greek civilisation was mixed 
with varions Oriental elements, and especially with 
the superstitions of Chaldaean astrology, to which 
Chrysostom complains that even the Christians of 
his day were addicted. The love of frivolous amuse- 
tnents beeame a passion in the contests of the Hippo- 
trene. On these occasions, and on many others, 
the violent feelings of the people broke out into open 
factions, and caused even bloodshed. Another fault 
should be mentioned as a marked characteristic of 
Astioch. Her citizens were singularly addicted to 
Tidiewle and seurrilous wit, and the invention of 
nicknames, Julian, who was himself a sufferer from 
this canve, said that Antioch contained more buf- 
fons than citizens. Apollonius of Tyana was treated 
in the same way; and the Antiochians provoked 
their own destruction by ridiculing the Persians in 
the invasion of Chosroes. (Procop. B. P. ii. 8.) 
Te the sarne cause must be referred the origin of 
the name “ Christian,” which first came into exist- 
ence in this city. (Acts, xi. 26; Life, gc. of St. 
Paul, vol. i p.130. See page 146.) 


possess no details, Some temples and other build- 
ings were due to his son Antiochus Soter. Seleucus 
Callinicus built the New City (rhv véay, Liban. pp. 
309, 356; Thy xalyny, Evag. Hist. Eccl. ii, 12) 
on the island, according to Strabo (/. c.), though 
Libanius assigns it to Antiochus the Great, who 
brought settlers from Greece during his war with 
the Romans (about 190 B.c.). To this writer, and 
to Evagrius, who describes what it suffered in the 
earthquake under Leo the Great, we owe a particular 
account of this part of the city. It was on an 
island (see below) which was joined to the old city 
by five bridges. Hence Polybius (v, 69) and Pliny 
(v. 21. 8. 18) rightly speak of the Orontes as flow- 
ing through Antioch. The arrangement of the 
streets was simple and symmetrical. At their in- 
tersection was a fourfold arch (Tetrapylum). The 
magnificent Palace was on the north side, close 
upon the river, and commanded a prospect of the 
suburbs and the open country. Passing by Seleucus 
Philopator, of whose public works nothing is known, 
we come to the eighth of the Seleucidae, Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He was notoriously fond of building; 
and, by adding a fourth city to Antioch, he com- 
pleted the Tetrapolis. (Strab. ic.) The city of 
Epiphanes was between the old wall and Mount 
Silpius; and the new wall enclosed the citadel with 
many of the cliffs. (Procop. de Aedif. Lc.) This 
monarch erected a senate-house (BovAevripiov), 
and a temple for the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which is described by Livy as magnificent with gold 
(Liv. xli. 20); but his great work was a vast street 
with double colonnades, which ran from east to west 
for four miles through the whole length of the city, 
and was perfectly level, though the ground originally 
was rugged and uneven. Other streets crossed it 
at right angles, to the river on one side, and the 
groves and gardens of the hill on the other. At the 
intersection of the principal street was the Omphalus, 
with a statue of Apollo; and where this street 
touched the river was the Nymphacum (Nuudaioy, 
Evag. Hist. Eccl. L ¢.; Tpivuupoy, Mal. p. 244). 
The position of the Omphalus is shown to have been 
opposite the ravine Parmenius, by some allusions in 
the reign of Tiberius. No great change appears to 
have been made in the city during the interval be- 
tween Epiphanes and Tigranes. When Tigranes 
was compelled to evacuate Syria, Antioch was re- 
stored by Lucullus to Antiochus Philopator ( Asiati- 
cus), who was a mere puppet of the Romans. He 
built, near Mount Silpius, a Museum, like that in 
Alexandreia; and to this period belongs the literary 
eminence of Antioch, which is alluded to by Cicero 
in his speech for Archias. (Cic. pro Arch. 3, 4.) 
At the beginning of the Roman period, it is pro- 
bable that Antioch covered the full extent of ground 
which it occupied till the time of Justinian. In 
magnitude it was not much inferior to Paris (C. O. 
Miller, Antig, Antioch. ; see below), and the num- 
ber and splendour of the public buildings were very 
great; for the Seleucid kings and queens (Mal. p. 
312) had vied with each other in embellishing their 
metropolis. But it received still further embellish- 
ment from a long series of Roman emperors. In 
B. c. 64, when Syria was reduced to a province, 
Pompey gave te Antioch the privilege of autonomy, 
The same privilege was renewed by Julius Caesar 
in a public edict (n. ¢. 47), and it was retained till 
Antoninus Pius made it a colonia. The era of 
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PLAN OF ANTIOCH. 


AA. City of Seleucus Nicator. ff. Wall of Theodosius. 9. Senate House. 
BB. New City of Seleucus Calli- | gg. Wall of Justinian. 10. Museurn. 
nicus. bh. Justinian’s Ditch. 11. Tancred’s Castle 
CC. City of Antiochus Epiphanes. | ii. Godfrey's Camp. 12. Trajan'’s Aqueduct. 
DD. Mount Silpius, 1. Altar of Jupiter. 13. Hadrian's Aqueduct. 
EE. Modern Town. 2. Amphitheatre. 14. Caligula’s Aqueduct. 
aa. River Orontes. 3. Theatre. 15. Caesar's Aqueduct. 
bb. Road to Seleuceia. 4. Citadel. 16. Xystus. 
ee. Road to Daphne. 5. Castle of the Crusaders. 17. Herod's Colonnade. 
dd. Ravine Parmenius. 6. Caesarium, 18. Nymphaeum. 
ee. Wall of Epiphanes and Ti- | 7. Omphalus. 19. Palace. 
berius. 8. Forum. 20. Circus, 


Pharsalia was introduced at Antioch in honour of 
Caesar, who erected many public works there: 

among others, a theatre under the rocks of Silpius 
(7d imd tq Spe: Séarpov), and an amphitheatre, 
besides an aqueduct and baths, and a basilica called 
Caesarium. Augustus showed the same favour to 
the people of Antioch, and was similarly flattered 
by them, and the era of Actium was introduced into 
their system of chronology. In this reign Agrippa 
built a suburb, and Herod the Great contributed a 
road and a colonnade. (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5. § 3, 
SB. J. i. 21. § 11.) The most memorable event of 
the reign of Tiberius, connected with Antioch, was 
the death of Germanicus. A long catalogue of works 
erected by successive emperors might be given; but 
it is enough to refer to the Chronographia of Ma- 
lala, which seems to be based on official documents*, 
and which may be easily consulted by means of the 
Index in the Bonn edition. We need only instance 
the baths of Caligula, Trajan, and Hadrian, the 
paving of the great street with Egyptian granite by 
Antoninus Pius, the Xystus or public walk built 
by Commodus, and the palace built by Dischetian, 


*¢ Gibbon says: “ We may distinguish Si aia au- 
thentic information of domestic facts from his gross 
ignorance of general history.” Ch, li. vel. ix. p. 414, | 
ed. Milman. 





who also established there public stores and manufac- 
tures of arms. At Antioch two of the most striking 
calamities of the period were the earthquake of 
Trajan's reign, during which the emperor, who was 
then at Antioch, took refuge in the Circus: and the 
capture of the city by the Persians under Sapor in 
260 a.p. On this occasion the citizens were in- 
tently occupied in the theatre, when the enemy sur- 
prised them from the rocks above. (Amm. Mare. 
xxiii. 5.) 

The interval between Constantine and Justinian 
may be regarded as the Byzantine period of the hi- 
tory of Antioch. After the founding of Constanti- 
nople it ceased to be the principal city of the East. 
At the same time it began to be prominent as 4 
Christian city, ranking as a Patriarchal see with Coo- 
stantinople and Alexandreia. With the former of these 
cities it was connected by the great road through Asis 
Minor, and with the latter, by the coast road throagh 
Cacsarea, (See Wesseling, Ant. Itin. p. 147; Itin 
Hieros. p. 581.) Ten councils were held at Antioch 
between the years 252 and 380; and it became dis- 
tinguished by a new style of building, in connection 
with Christian worship. One church especially, 
begun by Constantine, and finished by his son, de- 
mands our notice. It was the same church which 
Julian closed and Jovian restored to Christian use, 
‘and the same in which Chrysostom preached. He 
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describes it as richly ornamented with Mosaic and 
statnes, The roof was domical (a@a:poeidés), and 
of great height; and in its octagonal plan it was 
similar to the church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna. 
(See Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 50.) From the preva- 
lence of early churches of this form in the East, we 
must suppose either that this edifice set the example, 
o¢ that this mode of church-building was already in 
ue. Among other buildings, Antioch owed to 
Constantine a basilica, a praetorium for the resi- 
dence of the Count of the East, built of the ma- 
terials of the ancient Museum, and a zenon or 
haspice near the great church for the reception of 
travellers, Constantius spent much time at An- 
tiech, so that the place received the temporary name 
at Constantia. His great works were at the har- 
boar of Seleuceia, and the traces of them still remain. 
Julian took much pains to ingratiate himself with 
the people of Antioch. His disappointment is ex- 
pressed in the Misopogon. Valens undertook great 
improvements at the time of his peace with the Per- 
sians, and opposite the ravine Parmenius he built a 
sumptuous forum, which was paved with marble, 
amd decorated with Illyrian columns. Theodosius 
was compelled to adopt stringent measures against 
the citizens, in consequence of the sedition and the 
breaking of the statues (A. p. 387, 388), and An- 
tioch was deprived of the rank of a metropolis. We 
are now brought tothe time of Libanius, from whom 
we have so often quoted, and of Chrysostom, whose 
termons contain so many incidental notices of his 
native city. Chrysostom gives the population at 
200,000, of which 100,000 were Christians. In 
these numbers it is doubtful whether we are to in- 
clude the children and the slaves. (See Gibbon, ch. xv. 
aod Milman’'s note, vol. ii. p. 363.) For the detailed 
description of the public and private buildings of 
the city, we must refer the reader to Libanius. The 
inerease of the suburb towards Daphne at this period 
induced Theodosius to build a new wall on this side. 
(See the Plan.) Passing over the reigns of Theo- 
desins the Younger, who added new decorations to 
the city, and of Leo the Great, in whose time it was 
dexlated by an earthquake, we come to a period 
which was nade disastrous by quarrels in the Hippo- 
drone, massacres of the Jews, internal factions and 
var from without. After an earthquake in the 
rign of Justin, A. D. 526, the city was restored by 
Eptrem, who was Count of the East, and after- 
wards Patriarch, The reign of Justinian is one of 
the most important eras in the history of Antioch. 
It was rising under him into fresh splendour, when 
it was again injured by an earthquake, and soon 
afterwards (A. Dp. 538) utterly desolated by the in- 
vasion of the Persians under Chosroes, The ruin of 
the city was complete. ‘The citizens could scarcely 
Sind the sites of their own houses. Thus an entirely 
new city (which received the new name of Theu- 
polis) rose under Justinian. In dimensions it was 
ceosiderably less than the former, the wal] retiring 
inn the river on the east, and touching it only at 
@e point, and also including a smaller portion of 
the cliffs of Mount Silpius. This wall evidently 
corresponds with the notices of the fortifications in 
the times of the crusaders, if we make allowance for 
the inflated language of Procopius, who is our au- 
thority for the public works of Justinian. 

The history of Antioch during the medieval period 
was one of varied fortunes, but, on the whole, of 
gradual decay. It was first lost to the Roman em- 
pare in the time of Heraclius (a. D. 635), and taken, 
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with the whole of Syria, by the Saracens in the first 
burst of their military enthusiasm. It was recovered 
in the 10th century under Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
surprise similar to that by which the Persians be- 
came masters of it; and its strength, population, 
and magnificence are celebrated by a writer of the 
period (Leo Diac. p. 73), though its appearance had 
doubtless undergone considerable changes during 
four centuries of Mahomedan occupation. It re- 
mained subject to the emperor of Constantinople till 
the time of the first Comneni, when it was taken by 
the Seljuks (A. p. 1084). Fourteen years later 
(A.D. 1098) it was besieged by the Latins in the 
first Crusade, Godfrey pitched his camp by the 
ditch which had been dug under Justinian, and 
Tancred erected a fort near the western wall. (See 
the Plan.) The city was taken on the 3d of June, 
1098. Boemond I. the son of Robert Guiscard, 
became prince of Antioch; and its history was again 
Christian for nearly two centuries, till the time of 
Boemond VI., when it fell under the power of the 
Sultan of Egypt and his Mamelukes (A. p. 1268). 
From this time its declension seems to have been 
rapid and continuous: whereas, under the Franks, 
it appears to have been still a strong and splendid 
city. So it is described by Phocas (Acta Sanct. 
Mai. vol. v. p. 299), and by William of Tyre, who is 
the great Latin authority for its history during this 
period. (See especially iv. 9—14, v. 23, vi. 1, 15; 
and compare xvi. 26, 27.) It is unnecessary for 
our purpose to describe the various fortunes of the 
families through which the Frankish principality of 
Antioch was transmitted from the first to the seventh 
Boemond. A full account of them, and of the coins 
by which they are illustrated, will be found in De 
Saulcy, Numismatique des Croisades, pp. 1—27. 
We may consider the modern history of Antioch 
as coincident with that of European travellers in the 
Levant. Beginning with De la Brocquitre, in the 
15th century, we find the city already sunk intoa 
state of insignificance. He says that it contained 
only 300 houses, inhabited by a few Turks and 
Arabs. The modern Antakieh is a poor town, 
situated in the north-western quarter of the ancient 
city, by the river, which is crossed by a substantial 
bridge. No accurate statement can be given of its 
population, One traveller states it at 4000, another 
at 10,000. In the census taken by Ibrahim Pasha 
in 1835, when he thought of making it again the 
capital of Syria, it was said to be 5600. The 
Christians have no church. The town occupies only 
a stall portion (some say 4, some 4, some 4) of the 
ancient enclosure; and a wide space of unoccupied 
ground intervenes between it and the eastern or 
Aleppo gate (called, after St. Paul, Bab-Boulous), 
uear which are the remains of ancient pavement. 
The walls (doubtless those of Justinian) may be 
traced through a circuit of four miles. They are 
built partly of stone, and partly of Roman tiles, and 
were flanked by strong towers; and till the earth- 
quake of 1822 some of them presented a magni- 
ficent appearance on the cliffs of Mount Silpius. The 
height of the wall differs in different places, and tra- 
vellers are not agreed on the dimensions assigned to 
them. Among the recent travellers who have de- 
seribed Antioch, we may make particular mention of 
Pococke, Kinneir, Niebuhr, Buckingham, Richter 
( Wallfakrten im Morgenlande), and Michaud et 
Poujoulat (Correspondance d' Orient, &c.). Since 
the earthquake which has just been mentioned, the 
most important events at Antioch have been its 
L 
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occupation by Ibrahim Pasha in 1832, and the Eu- 
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Minor, vol. ii. p. 353), that there are medals with 


phrates expedition, conducted by Col. Chesney. (See | the epigraph Arrioyewy tay wpos Tei Zapen, by 


the recently published volumes, London, 1850.) 
The annexed figure represents the Genius of An- 
tioch, — for so with Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 
1), a native of the place, we may translate the 
Tvxn ‘Avrioxelas, or the famous allegorical statue, 
which personified the city. It was the work of 





Eutychides of Sicyon, a pupil of Lysippus, whose 
school of art was closely connected with the Mace- 
donian princes. It represented Antioch as a female 
figure, seated on the rock Silpius and crowned with 
towers, with ears of corn, and sometimes a palm 
branch in ber hand, and with the river Orontes at 
her feet. This figure appears constantly on the 
later coins of Antioch; and it is said to have some- 
times decorated the official chairs of the Roman 
praetors in the provinces, in conjunction with repre- 
sentations of Rome, Alexandreia, and Constantinople, 
The engraving here given is from a statue of the 
time of Septimius Severus in the Vatican. (Visconti, 
Museo Pio Clementino, iii. 46.) The original statue 
was placed within a cell of four columns, open on all 
sides, near the river Orontes, and ultimately within 
the Nymphaeum, 

A conjectural plan of the ancient city is given in 
Michaud's Histoire des Croisades (vol. ii). But 
the best is in C, O. Miiller’s Antiquitates Antio- 
chenae (Gittingen, 1839), from which ours is taken. 
Miiller’s work contains all the materials for the his- 
tory of Antioch. A compendious account of this 
city is given in Conybeare and Howson's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1850—52), from 
which work some part of the present article has been 
taken. (LS. H.) 
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ANTIOCHEIA. 

2. Myapontan. [Nrsipis.] 

3. Cruiciar, is placed by Stephanus (¢. . "Avrio- 
yea) on the river Pyramus in Cilicia, and the Stadi- 
aonius agrees with him. But Cramer observes (Asia 


which the same place is probably meant, though, 
according to the medals, it was on the Sarus. 

4. Ap Cracum (‘Avtidxea éxi Kpdye, Pol 
v. 8. § 2). Strabo (p. 669) mentions a rock Cragus 
on the coast of Cilicia, between the river Selimus and 
the fort and harbour of Charadrus. Appian ( Afithrad. 
c. 96) mentions both Cragus and Anticragus in Ci- 
licia as very strong forts; but there may be some 
error here, Beaufort (Karamania, p. 193) con- 
jectures that the site may be between Selinty and 
Karadran (the Charadrus of Strabo): he observed 
several columns there “ whose shafts were single 
blocks of polished red granite.” A square cliff, the 
top of which projects into the sea, has been forti- 
fied. There is also a flight of steps cut in the rock 
leading from the landing place to the gates. 

5. Ap Maganprum (‘A. xpds Maidedpy), a 
smal] city on the Maeander, in Caria, in the part 
adjacent to Phrygia. There was a bridge them. 
The city had a large and fertile territory on beth 
sides of the river, which was noted for its figs. The 
tract was subject to earthquakes, (Strab. p. 630 ) 
Pliny (v. 29) says that the town was surrounded by 
the Orsinus,—or Mosynus, as some read the name, 
—by which he seems to mean that it is in the angle 
formed by the junction of this small river with the 
Maeander. Hamilton (Researches, de., vol. i p 
529) fixes the position between 4 and 5 miles SE of 
Kuyuwja, “ and near the mouth of the rich valley of 
the Kara Su, which it commands, as wel] as the 
road to Ghera, the ancient Aphrodisias.” The re- 
mains are not considerable. They consist of the 
Massive walls of the Acropolis, and an inner castle in 
a rude and barbarous style, without any traces af 
Hellenic character; but there is a stadium built in the 
same style, and this seems to show the antiquity of 
beth. East of the acropolis there are many remains 
of arches, vaults, and substructions of buildings. 
There is also the site of a small theatre. (Comp 
Fellows, Discoveries in Lycia, p. 27.) 

Pliny says that Antiocheia is where the towns 
Seminethos (if the reading is right) and Cranes 
were. Cranaos is an appropriate name for the site 
of Antiocheia. Stephanus (4. r. "Avtrioxeia) sas 
that the original name of the place was Pythopotis. 
and that Antiochus son of Seleucus built a towa 
here, which he named Antiocheia, after his mother 
Antiochis. The consul Cn. Manlius encamped at 
Antiocheia (n.c. 189) on his march against the 
Galatae (Liv. xxxviii, 13). This city was the birth- 
place of Diotrephes, a distinguished sophist, whore 
pupil Hybreas was the greatest rbetorician of Strabe's 
time. There are numerous medals of this town of 
the imperial period. 

6. Manotana (‘A. Mapyiden), a city on beth 
sides of the river Margus, in Margiana. (Pliny, vi. 
16; Strab. p.516.) It is said to have been founded 
by Alexander, but his city having been destroyed br 
the barbarians, Antiochus L. Soter restored it, axl 
gave to it his own name. It lay in a fertile phim 
surrounded by deserts; and, to defend it against the 





barbarians, Antiochus surrounded the plain with « 
wall 1500 stadia in circuit (Strabo). Pliny, whe 
seemns to have referred to the same sources as Strabe, 


1. Catuirrnor. [Eprssa.] | and perhaps to others also, states that the regia & 


| of great fertility, and surrounded by mountains ; and 

he makes the circuit 1500 stadia, but omits to mea- 
‘tion this great wall, which is probably a fetien. 
| The city was 70 stadia in circuit. The river whic 
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flowed between the two parts of the town was used 
for irrigation. Pliny adds that the soldiers of Cras- 
sus, whom Orodes took prisoners (Plut. Crass. c. 31), 
were settled here, The place appears to be Merv, 
on the Murgh-aub, the ancient Margus, where there 
are remains of an old town. Merv lies nearly due 
north of Herat. 

7. Piswwrar (A. 7) xpds rh Meo dig,’A. riHjs Miodlas, 
Act. Apost, xiii, 14), was situated on the 8. side of 
the mountain boundary between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
Strabo (p. 577) places Philomelium on the north 
side of this range and close to it, and Antiocheia on 
the south. Akshehr corresponds to Philomelium 
and Yalobatch to Antiocheia. ‘“ The distance from 
Yalobatch to Akshehr is six hours over the moun- 
tains, Akshehr being exactly opposite.” (Hamilton, 
Researches, fc., vol. i. p. 472; Arundell, Discoveries, 
e., vol. i. p. 281.) Strabo describes Philomelium 
as being in a plain, and Antiocheia on a small emi- 
nence ; and this description exactly suits Akshehr 
aud Yalobatch, 

Arundel] first described the remains of Antiocheia, 
which are numerous. He mentions a large building 
constructed of prodigious stones,of which the ground- 
plan and the circular end for the bema were remain- 
ing. He supposes this to have been a church. 
There are the ruins of a wall; and twenty perfect 
arches of an aqueduct, the stones of which are with- 
out cement, and of the same large dimensions as those 
inthe wall, There are also the remains of a temple 
of Dionysus, and of a small theatre. Another con- 
#ruction is cat in the rock in a semicircular form, 
in the centre of which a mass of rock has been left, 
which is hollowed out into a square chamber. 
Masses of highly finished marble cornices, with 
several broken fluted columns, are spread about the 
hollow. This place may have been the adytum of 
atemple, as the remains of a portico are seen in 
frout ; and it has been conjectured that if the edi- 
fice was a temple, it may be that of Men Arcaeus, 
who was worshipped at Antioch. The temple had 
slaves, Hamilton copied several inscriptions, all 
Latin except one. The site of this city is now clearly 
determined by the verification of the description of 
Straho, and this fact is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor. 

Antiocheia is said to have been founded by a 
colany from Magnesia, on the Maeander. (Strabo.) 
The Romans, says Strabo, “ released it from the 
kings, at the time when they gave the rest of Asia, 
within Taurus, to Eumenes.” The kings are the 
Srrian kings. After Antiochus III. was defeated 
by the Romans at Magnesia, p.c. 190, they en- 
larged the dorninions of Eumenes II. king of Perga- 
mos, and Antioch was included in the grant. It 
afterwards came into the possession of the Romans, 
and was made a colony, with the title of Caesarea 
(Plin, v. 4), a name which was given it apparently 
early in the imperial period. Hamilton found an 
imseription with the words ANTIOCHEAE CAESARE, 
the rest being effaced; and there is the same evi- 
dence on coins. The name of the god MEN. or 
MENSIS also appears on coins of Antioch. 

The most memorable event in the history of An- 
tiech is the visit of Paul and Barnabas. The place 
then contained a large number of Jews. The 
preaching of Paul produced a great effect upon the 
tireeks, but the Jews raised a persecution against 

the Apostles, and expelled them from the town. 
They, however, paid it a second visit (Acts, xiv. 21), 
aad confirmed the disciples, 
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Antioch was the capital of the Roman province 
Pisidia, and had the Jus Italicum. (Paalus, Dig. 
50. tit. 15.8. 8.) 

8. Ap Taurum (‘A. pbs Tadpe), is enumerated 
by Stephanus («. v. "Avridxeia) among the cities of 


this name (érl tq@ Tavpp ¢vy Kouuaynrn). It is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 10. § 10). There 


seems no sufficient evidence for fixing its position. 
Some geographers place it at Aintab, about 70 miles 
N. by E. from Aleppo. [G. L.] 

ANTIPATRIA or -EA, a town of Illyricum 
situated on the right bank of the Apsus, in a narrow 
pass. (Liv, xxxi. 27; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. i. p. 361.) 

ANTIPATRIS (‘Avtimarpls : Eth. "Avtorarpt- 
Ts), city built by Herod the Great, and named after 
his father Antipater. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly-wooded plain named Caphar- 
saba (Kapapod€a, al. XaSap(eéa, J oseph. Ant, xvi. 5. 
§ 2), so called from a more ancient town, whose site 
the newcity occupied. (Ib. xiii. 15. §1.) Astream 
ran round the city. Alexander Jannaeus, when 
threatened with an invasion by Antiochus (Dionysus), 
drew a deep trench between this place, which was 
situated near the mountains, and the sea at Joppa, 
a distance of 120stadia. The ditch was fortified with 
a wall and towers of wood, which were taken and 
burnt by Antiochus, and the trench was filled up. 
(B.J.i. 4. §7; comp, Ant. xiii. 15. § 1.) It lay on 
the road between Caesareia and Jerusalem. (8. J. 
ii. 19.§1.) Here it was that the escort of Hoplites, 
who had accompanied St. Paul on his nocturnal 
journey from Jerusalem, left him to proceed with 
the horsemen to Caesareia, (Acts, xxiii. 31.) Its 
ancient name and site is still preserved by a Muslim 
village of considerable size, built entirely of mud, on 
a slight circular eminence near the western hills of 
the coast of Palestine, about three hours north of 
Jaffa. No ruins, nor indeed the least vestige of 
antiquity, is to be discovered. The water, too, has 
entirely disappeared. (Mr. Eli Smith, in Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 1843, p. 493.) [G. W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS (‘Apripedados: Eth. 'Avtipea- 
Alrys and 'AvripedAcirns: Antephelo or Andifilo), 
a town of Lycia, on the south coast, at the head of 
a bay. An inscription copied by Fellows at this 
place, contains the ethnic name ANTI®EAAEITOT 
(Discoveries in Lycia, p. 186). The little theatre 
of Antiphellus is complete, with the exception of 
the proscenium. Fellows gives a page of drawings 
of specimens of ends of sarcophagi, pediments, and 
doors of tombs. Strabo (p. 666) incorrectly places 
Antiphellus among the inland towns. Beaufort 
(Karamania, p. 13) gives the name of Vathy to 
the bay at the head of which Antiphellus stands, 
and he was the discoverer of this ancient site. 
There is a ground-plan of Antiphelius in Spratt's 
Lycia. There are coins of Antiphellus of the im- 
perial period, with the epigraph "AvtipeAAcTwv, 
Nothing is known of the history of this place. 

PHEtivs (#éAAos) is mentioned by Strabo with 
Antiphellus. Fellows places the site of Phellus 
near a village called Saaret, WNW. of Antiphellus, 
and separated from it by mountains. He found on 
a summit the remains of a town, and inscriptions 
in Greek characters, but too much defaced to be 
legible. Spratt (Lycia, vol. i. p. 66) places the 
Pyrrha of Pliny (v.27) at Saaret, and this position 
agrees better with Pliny’s words: “ Antiphellos 
quae quondam Habessus; atque in recessu Phellus; 
deinde Pyrrha itemque Xanthus,” &c. It is more 
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consistent with this passage to look for Phellus 
north of Antiphellus, than in any other direction; 
and the ruins at Tchookoorbye, north of Antiphel- 
lus, on the spur of a mountain called Fellerdagh, 
seem to be those of Phellus. These ruins, which 
are not those of a large town, are described in 
Spratt’s Lycia. [G. L.} 

ANTIPHRAE (‘Avrigpa:, Strab. xvii. p. 799; 
*Avrippa, Steph. B., Ptol. ;"Avtippa, Hierocl. p.734: 
Eth.’ Ayruppaios), a small inland town of the Libyae 
Nomos, not far from the sea, and a little W. of 
Alexandria, celebrated for its poor “ Libyan wine,” 
which was drunk by the lower classes of Alexandria 
mixed with sea-water, and which seems to have 
been an inferior description of the “ Mareotic wine ” 
of Virgil and Horace (Georg. ii. 91, Carm. 1.37.14; 
comp. Ath. i. p. 33, Lucan. x. 160). [P. S.J 

ANTIPOLIS (‘Arrizodis: Eth. Antipolitanns: 
Antibes), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. D'Anville 
( Notice, &c.) observes that he believes that this 
town has preserved the name of Antiboud in the 
Provencal idiom. It was founded by the Greeks of 
Massalia (Marseille) in the country of the Deciates ; 
and it was one of the settlements which Massalia 
established with a view of checking the Salyes and 
the Ligurians of the Alps. (Strab. p. 180.) It 
was on the maritime Roman road which ran along 
this coast. Antibes is on the sea, on the east side 
of a small peninsula a few miles W. of the mouth of 
the Varus (Var). It contains the remains of a 
theatre, and of some Roman constructions. 

Strabo states (p. 184), that though Antipolis was 
in Gallia Narbonensis, it was released from the 
jurisdiction of Massalia, and reckoned among the 
Italian towns, while Nicaea, which was east of the 
Var and in Italy, still remained a dependency of 
Massalia. Tacitus (Mist. ii. 15) calls it a muni- 
cipiam of Narbonensis Gallia, which gives us no 
exact information. Pliny (iii. 4) calls it “ op- 
pidum Latinum,” by which he means that it had 
the Jus Latium or Latinitas; but the passage in 
Strabo has no precise meaning, unless we suppose 
that Antipolis had the Jus Italicum. Antipolis, 
however, is not mentioned with the two Gallic cities, 
Lugdunum and Vienna (Dig. 50. tit. 15. 8. 8), 
which were Juris Italici; and we may perhaps, 
though with some hesitation, take the statement of 
Pliny in preference to that of Strabo. 

There are coins of Antipolis. It seems to have 
had some tunny fisheries, and to have prepared a 
pickle (muria) for fish. (Plin. xxxi. 8; Martial, 
xiii, 103. [G,. L.] 

ANTIQUA‘RIA (Ant. Itin. p. 412: Antequera), 
a municipium of Hispania Baetica. Its name oe- 
curs in the form Anticaria in inscriptions, and 
there is a coin with the legend anTiK., the reference 
of which to this place Eckhel considers very doubt- 
ful. (Muratori, p. 1026, nos. 3, 4; Florez, Med. 
de Esp, vol. ii. p.633; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 14; Rasche, 
4. 0. ANTIK.) P. 8.) 

ANTIRRHIUM. § [Actata, p. 13, a. 

ANTISSA ("Avtwea: Eth. 'Avriwaaios), a city 
of the island Lesbes, near to Cape Sigrium, the 
western point of Lesbos (Steph. B. s. 0. “Articoa, 
following Strabo, p. 618). The place had a harbour, 
The ruins found by Pocorke at Calas Limneonaa, 
a little NE. of cape Sigrt, may be those of Antisas. 
Tis place was the birth-place of Terpander, who 
is said to be the inventor of the seven-stringed lyre. 
Antissa joined the Mytilenaeans in their revolt 


from Athens in the Peloponnesian war mn. c, 428, | 
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and successfully defended itself against the Me- 
thymnaeans who attacked it; but after Mytilne 
had been compelled to surrender to the Athenians, 
Antissa was recovered by them also (Thue. iii 18, 
28). Antissa was destroyed by the Romans after 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Macedonia (rn. c. 
168), because the Antissacans had received in their 
port and given supplies to Antenor, the admiral of 
Perseus, The people were removed to Methynina. 
(Liv. xiv. 31; Plin. v. 31.) 

Myrsilus (quoted by Strabo, p. 60) says, that 
Antissa was once an island, and at that time Less 
was called Issa; so that Antissa was named hice 
many other places, Antiparos, Antiphellus, ard 
others, with reference to the name of an oppesite 
place. Pliny (ji. 89) places Antissa among the 
lands rescued from the sea, and joined to the muain- 
land; and Ovid (Met. xv. 287), where he is speak- 
ing of the changes which the earth's surface has 
undergone, tells the same story. In another passage 
(v. 31), where he enumerates the ancient names of 
Lesbos, Pliny mentions Lasia, but not Issa. Lasia, 
however, may be a corrupt word. Stephanns («. r. 
“Ioca) makes Issa a city of Lesbos, It is possible, 
then, that Antissa, when it was an island, may 
have had its name from a place on the mainland of 
Lesbos opposite to it, and called Issa, = ['G. L.) 

ANTITAURUS. [Tavrvs. 

A‘/NTIUM ("Avrioy, Strab. Dion. Hal. &e.: later 
Greek writers have “Ardwov, Procop. Pluilostr. : 
Eth. Antias, -iitis), one of the most ancient and 
powerfal cities of Latium, situated on a promentory 
or projecting angle of the sea-coast, at the distane 
of 260 stadia from Ostia (Strab. v. p. 232), and 
38 miles from Rome. It is still called Purto 
d'Anzo. Tradition ascribed its foundation, in cxm- 
mon with that of Ardea and Tusculum, to a so 
of Ulysses and Circe (Xenag. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72; 
Steph. B. s. ¢.), while others referred it to Ascanius 
(Solin. 2. § 16). It seems probable that it was une 
of those Latin cities in which the Pelasgian element 
preponderated, and that it owed its origin to that 
people. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p.44.) In consequence 
of its advantageous maritime position the inhabit- 
ants seem early to have devoted themselres to 
commerce as well as piracy, and continued dows 
to a late period to share in the piratical prnctives 
of their kindred cities on the coast of Etruria. 
(Strab. Zc.) It seems doubtful whether, in early 
times, it belonged to the Latin League; Dionysius 
represents it as first joining that confederacy under 
Tarquinius Superbus (Dion. Hal. iv. 49), bat he 
is certinly mistaken in representing it as thea 
already a Volscian city. (See Niebulr, wol. i. p. 
108.) And though we find its name in the treaty 
concluded by the Romans with Carthage among the 
Latin cities which were sabject to or dependent 
upon Rome (Pol. iii. 22), it does not appear in 
the list given by Dionysius of the thirty towns 
which, in p.c. 493, constituted the Latin League. 
(Dion. Hal. v.61.) That author, however, repr 
sents it us sending assistance to the Latins befiwe 
the battle of Regillus (vi, 3), and it was probubly 
at that time stilla Latin city. But within a few 
years afterwards it must have fallen into the hands 
of the Volscisns, as we find it henceforth taking 
an active part in their wars against the Latins awl 
Romans, antil in the year n.c. 468 it was taken 
by the latter, who sought to secure it by seudirig 
| thither a colony. (Liv. ii, 33, 63, 68, iff. 1; Diva. 
Hal. vi. 92, ix, 58, 59; Niebultr, vol. ii, pp. 246— 
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248.) A few years afterwards, however (B.c.459), 
Antium again revolted; and thongh it is represented 
by the annalists as having been reconquered, this 
appears to be a fiction, and we find it from hence- 
forward enjoying complete independence for near 
120 years, during which period it rose to great 
opulence and power, and came to be regarded as the 
chief city of the Volscians. (Liv. iii. 4, 5, 23; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 254,255.) During the former 
part of this period it continued on friendly terms 
with Rome; but in B. c. 406, we find it, for a short 
time, joining with the other Volscian cities in their 
hostilities: and after the invasion of the Gauls, the 
Antixtans took the Jead in declaring war against 
the Romans, which they waged almost without 
intermission for 13 years (1B. c, 386—374), until 
repeated defeats at length compelled them to sue 


'e for peace. (Liv. iv. 59, vi. 6—33; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 


pp. 465, 583—593.) Notwithstanding this lesson, 
they again provoked the hostility of Rome in B. c. 
348, by sending a colony to Satricum; and in the 


great Latin War (2. c. 340—338) they once more | 


took the lead of the Volscians, in uniting their arms 
with those of the Latins and their allies, and shared 
in their defeats at Pedum and Astura. Their de- 
fection was severely punished; they were deprived 
of all their ships of war (the beaks of which served 
to adorn the Rostra at Rome), and prohibited from 
all maritime commerce, while a Roman colony was 
sent to garrison their town. (Liv. vii. 27, viii. 1, 
12—14; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 128, 140—144.) 
From this time Antium figures only in history as 
one of the maritime colonies of Rome (Liv. xxvii. 
38, xxxvi. 3); but Strabo states, that the inhabit- 
ants did not discontinue their piratical habits even 
after they had become subject to Rome, and that 
Alexander the Great, and Demetrius (Poliorcetes), 
successively sent embassies to complain of their 
depredations. (Strab. v. p. 232.) It was taken by 
Marius during the civil wars (Appian. B. C. i. 69); 
and suffered severely from the ravages of his fol- 
lowers (Liv. Epit. Ixxx.), but appears to have 
quickly recovered, and became, during the latter 
days of the Republic, as well as under the Roman 
Empire, a favourite place of resort with wealthy 
Romans, who adorned both the town and its neigh- 
bourhood with splendid villas, (Strab. Lc.) Among 
ethers, Cicero had a villa here, to which he re- 
peatedly alludes. (Ad Att: ii. 1,7, 11, &e.) Nor 
was it Jess in favour with the emperors themselves; 
it was here that Angustus first received from the 
people the title of “ Pater Patriae ” (Suet. Aug. 58); 
it was also the birth-place of Caligula (Id. Cal. 8), 
as well as of Nero, who, in consequence, regarded 
it with especial favour; and not only enlarged and 
beantifiel the imperial villa, but established at 
Antiam a colony of veterans of the praetorian guard, 
and constructed there a new and splendid port, the 
remains of which are still visible. (Id. Ner. 6. 9; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, xv. 23.) It was at Antium, 
also, that he received the tidings of the great con- 
flagration of Rome. (Ibid. xv. 39.) Later em- 
ferors continned to regard it with equal favour; it 
was indebted to Antoninus Pius for the aqueduct, of 
which some portions still remain, and Septimius 
Severus added largely to the buildings of the im- 
prrial residence. (Capitol. Ant. Pius, 8; Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. viii. 20.) The population and import- 
ance of the town appear, however, to have declined ; 
and thoach we learn that its port was still ser- 
Viewable in A.D. 537 (Procop. ZB. G. i. 26), we find 
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no subsequent mention of it; and during the middle 
ages it appears to have been wholly deserted, the 
few inhabitants having established themselves at 
Nettuno. The attempts made by Innocent XII. 
and subsequent popes to restore the port, though 
attended with very imperfect success, have again 
attracted a small population to the spot, and the 
modern village of Porte d'Anzo contains about 500 
inhabitants, 

Antium was celebrated for its temple of Fortune, 
alluded to by Horace (O Diva gratum quae regis 
Antium, Hor. Carm.i. 35; Tac, Amn, iii. 71), 
which was one of the wealthiest in Latium, on 
which account its treasures were laid under con- 
tribution by Octavian in the war against L. An- 
tonius in u. c. 41 (Appian. B, C. v.24), as well as 
for one of Aesculapius, where the god was said to 
have landed on his way from Epidaurus to Rome 
(Val. Max. i. 8. §2; Ovid. Met. xv. 718). The 
neighbouring small town of Nettuno probably derives 
its name from a temple of Neptune, such as would 
naturally belong to a city so much devoted to mari- 
time pursuits. The same place is generally sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the ancient CeNo, which, 
as we learn from Livy and Dionysius, served as the 
naval station and arsenal of Antium (Liv. ii. 63; 
Dion. Hal. ix. 56.) Besides this, several other towns, 
as Longula, Pollusca, and Satricum, were dependent 
upon Antium in the days of its greatest power. 

The only remains of the ancient Latin or Volscian 
city are some trifling fragments of its walls; it ap- 
pears to have occupied the hill a little to the N. of 
the modern town, and a short distance from the sea. 
The extensive ruins which adjoin the ancient port, 
and extend along the sea-coast for a considerable 
distance on each side of the promontory, are wholly 
of Roman date, and belong either to the imperial 
villa, or to those of private individuals, The greater 
part of those immediately adjoining the outer mole 
may be referred, from the style of their construction, 
to the reign of Nero, and evidently formed part of 
his palace. Excavations which have been made, 
from time to time, among these ruins, have brought 
to light numerous works of art of the first order, 
of which the most celebrated are the statue of the 
Apollo Belvedere, and that commonly known as the 
Fighfing Gladiator. (Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 
vol.i. p. 187.) The remains of the port constructed 
by Nero, which are extensive and well preserved, 
prove that it was wholly artificial, and formed by 
two moles, the one projecting immediately from the 
extremity of the promontory, the other opposite to 
it, enclosing between them a basin of not less than 
two miles in circumference. Great part of this is 
now filled with sand, but its circuit may still he 
readily traced. Previous to the construction of this 
great work, Antium could have had no regular port 
(Strabo expressly tells us that it had none), and 
notwithstanding its maritime greatness, was pro- 
bably content with the beach below the town, which 
was partially sheltered by the projecting headland 
on the W. The ruins still visible at Antinm are 
fully described by Nibby (Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. 
p- 181—197); of the numerous inscriptions which 
have been found there, the most important are given 
by Orelli (Nos, 2273, 2648, 3180), and by Nibby 
(1.¢.). Among them is a valuable fragment of an 
ancient calendar, which has been repeatedly pub- 
lished: for the first time by Volpi (Tabula Antia- 
tina, 4to. Romae, 1726), and by Orelli (vol. ii, 
pp. 394—405.) 
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Q. Valerius, the Roman annalist, was a native of 
Antium, from whence he derived the surname of 
Antias, by which he is commonly known. [E.H.B.] 

ANTIVESTAEUM. [Betiertum.]} 

ANTONA. [Avrona.] 

ANTONI'NI VALLUM. [Botannta.] 

ANTONINO'POLIS. [Consrantia, or Con- 
STANTINA. | 

ANTRON (‘Avrpév, Hom. Strab.; 'Arvrpdves, 
Dem.: Eth. 'Ayrpéwos: Fand), a town of Thessaly 
in the district Phthiotis, at the entrance of the 
Maliac gulf, and opposite Oreus in Euboea. It is 
mentioned in the Had (ii. 697) as one of the cities 
of Protesilans, and also in the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter (489) as under the protection of that god- 
dess. It was purchased by Philip of Macedon, and 
was taken by the Romans in their war with Persens. 
(Dem. Phil. iv. p. 133, Reiske; Liv. xlii. 42, 67.) 
It probably owed its long existence to the composition 
of its rocks, which furnished sore of the best mill- 
stones in Greece ; hence the epithet of werpies given 
to it in the hyina to Demeter (/.c.). Off Antron 
was a sunken rock ({pya S@adov) called the “Ovos 
’Arrpwyves, or mill-stone of Antron. (Strab. p. 435; 
Steph. B. 8. o.; Hesych. s. v. MiAn; Eustath. in J. 
Z c.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv, p. 349.) 

ANTUNNACUM (Andernach), a Roman post on 
the left bank of the Rhine, in the territory of the Ubii. 
{Trevirs.)] It is placed in the Itineraries, on the 
road that ran along the west bank of the river; and 
it is also placed by Ammianus Marcellinus (xviii. 2) 
between Bonna (Bona) and Bingium (Bingen), in 
his list of the seven towns on the Khine, which Ju- 
lianus repaired during his government of Gaul. 
Antunnacum had been damaged or nearly destroyed 
by the Germans, with other towns on this bank of 
the Rhine. Antunnacum is proved by inscriptions 
to have been, at one time, the quarters of the Legio 
X. Gemina; and the transition to the 1odern 
appellation appears from its name “ Anternacha,” 
in the Geographer of Ravenna. (Forbiger, Handbuch 
der alten Geog. vol. iii. p. 155, 248.) 

The wooden bridge which Caesar constructed 
(n.c. 55) for the purpose of conveying his troops 
across the Rhine into Germany, was probably be- 
tween Andernach and Codlenz, and perhaps nearer 
Andernach, The passages of Caesar from which 
we must attempt to determine the position of his 
bridge, for he gives no names of places to guide us 
are: — B. G. iv. 15, &e., vi. 8, 35. [G. L.] 

ANXANUM or ANXA(“Ay€avor: Eth, Anxanus, 
Plin.; Amxas, -atis, Anxianus, Inserr.) 1. A city of 
the Frentani, situated on a hill about 5 miles from the 
Adriatic, and 8 from the mouth of the river Sagrus 
or It is not mentioned in history, but is 
noticed beth by Pliny and Ptolemy among the cities 
of the Frentani; and from numerous inscriptions 
which have been discovered on the site, it appears to 
have been a municipal town of considerable import- 
ance. Its territory appears to have been assigned 
to military colenists by Julins Caesar, but it did 
not retain the rank of a colony. (Plin, ii. 12. 
8.17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 65; Lib. Colon, p. 259; Zumpt, 
de Colon, p. 307.) The name is retained by the 
modern city of Lanciano (the see of an archbishop, 
and one of the most populous and flourishing places 
in this partof Italy), but the original site of the 


ancient city appears to have been at a «pot called | 


dl Castellare, near the church of Sta, Giusta, about 
a mile to the NE. of the modern town, where nume- 
rous inscriptions, as well as foundations and vestiges 
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of ancient buildings, have been discovered. Otter 
inscriptions, and remains of an aqueduct, Tema 
pavements, &c., have also been found in the part of 
the present city still called Lanciano Vecchio, which 
thus appears to have been peopled at least under the 
Roman empire. From one of these inscriptions it 
would appear that Anxanum had already become an 
important emporium or centre of trade for all the 
surrounding country, as it continued to be during 
the middle ages, and to which it still owes its present 
importance. (Romanelli, vol, iii. pp. 55—62; Gins- 
tiniani, Diz. Geogr. vol. v. pp. 196—205.) The 
Itineraries give the distances from Anxanum te Ur- 
tona at xiii. miles (probably an error for viii.), to 
Pallanuin xvi, and to Histonium (// Vasto) xxv. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 313; Tab. Pent.) 

2. A town of Apulia situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, between Sipontum and the mouth of the 
Anufidus. The Tab. Peut. places it at 9 M. P. from 
the former city, a distance which coincides with the 
Torre di Rivoli, where there are some ancient re- 
mains. (Romanelli, vol, ii. p. 204.) [E. H. B.} 

ANXUR. [Tarractya.] 

A’ONES (“Aoves), the name of some of the most 
ancient inhabitants of Boeotia, who derived their 
origin from Avon, a son of Poseidon. (Strab. p. 401, 
seq.; Pans. ix. 5. § 1; Lycophr. 1209; Ant. Lib. 25; 
Steph. B. a. ev. "Aoves, Bowwria.) They appear to 
have dwelt chietly in the rich plains about Thebes, 
a portion of which was called the Aonian plain in 
the time of Strabo (p. 412). Both by the Greek 
and Roman writers Boeotia is frequently called Aonia, 
and the adjective Aonius is used as synonymeus 
with Boeotian. (Callin. Del. 75; Serv. ad Viry. 
Aen. vi. 65; Gell. xiv. 6.) Hence the Muses, who 
frequented Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, are called Aonides 
and Aoniae Sorores. (Ov. Met, v. 333; Juv. vii. 
58, et alibi; cf. Miiller, Orchomenos, p, 124, seq. 
2nd ed.) 

AO'NIA. [Aownezs.] 

AORNUS (9 “Aopvos wérpa, i. e. the Rock inae- 
cessible to birds), 1. In India intra Gangem, a lofty 
and precipitous rock, where the Indians of the 
country N. of the Indus, between it and the Cophen 
(Cabul), and particularly the people of Bazira, 
made a stand against Alexander, sp. c. 327. (Ar- 
rian. Anab. iv. 28, foll., dnd. 5. §10; Diod. xvii. 
85; Curt. viii. 11; Strab, xv. p.688.) It ie de- 
scribed as 200 stadia in circuit, and from 11 te 16 
in height (nearly 7000—10,000 feet), perpen- 
dicular on all sides, and with a level sunumnit, 
abounding in springs, woods, and cultivated grotrd. 
It seems to have been commonly used as a reface 
in war, and was regarded as impregnable. The 
tradition, that Hercules had thrice failed to take it, 
inflamed still more Alexander's constant ambition 
of achieving seeming impossibilities. By a com- 
bination of stratagetns and bold attacks, which are 
related at length by the historians, he drove the 
Indians to desert the post in a sort of panic, avd, 
setting upon them io their retreat, destroyed most 
of them. Having celebrated his victory with sacri- 
fices, and erected on the mountain altars to Minervs 
aul Victory, be established there a garrison wider 
the command of Sisicottus. 

It is impossible to determine, with certainty, the po- 
sition of Aornos. It was clearly somewhere on the 
N. side of the Indus, in the angle between it and the 
Cophen( Cabul), It was very near a city called Em- 
boliina, on the Indus, the name of which points to s 
position at the meuth of some tributary river, This 
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seems to be the only ground on which Ritter places 
Embolima at the confluence of the Cophen and the 
Indus. Bat the whole course of the narrative, in 
the historians, seems clearly to require a position 
higher up the Indus, at the mouth of the Burrindoo 
for example. That Aornus itself also was close to 
the Indus, is stated by Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Strabo; and though the same would scarcely be 
inferred from Arrian, he says nothing positively to 
the contrary, The mistake of Strabo, that the 
hase of the rock is washed by the Indus near its 
sowree, is not so very great as might at first sight 
appear; for, in common with the other ancient 
geographers, he understands by the source of the 
Indus, the place where it breaks through the chain 
of the Himalaya. 

The name Aornus is an example of the signifi- 
eant appellations which the Greeks were fond of 
using, either as corruptions of, or substitutes for, 
the native names. In like manner, Dionysius Pe- 
riegetes calls the //imalaya “Aopms (1151). [P. S.] 

2. A city in Bactriana. Arrian (iii. 29) speaks 
ef Aernns and Bactra as the largest cities in the 
coantry of the Bactrii. Aornus had an acropolis 

(&pa) in which Alexander left a garrison after 
taking the place. There is no indication of its site, 
except that Alexander took it before he reached 
Oreas. [G. L.] 

AORSI (“Aopoar: Strab., Ptol., Plin., Steph. B.), 
or ADORSI (Tac. Ann. xii. 15), a numerous and 
powerful people, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Pwlemy (iii. 5. § 22) names the European Aorsi 
among the peoples of Sarmatia, between the Venedic 
Gulf (Baltic) and the Rhipaean mountains (i. ¢. 
in the eastern part of Prussia), and places them 
S. of the Agathyrsi, and N. of the Pagyritae. 
The Asiatic Aorsi he places in Scythia intra 
Imanm, on the NE. shore of the Caspian, between 
the Asiotae, who dwelt E. of the mouth of the river 
Rha (Volga), and the Jaxartae, who extended to 
the river Jaxartes (vi. 14.§10). The latter is 
supposed to have been the original position of the 
people, as Strabo expressly states (xi, p. 506); 
bat of course the same question arises as in the 
case of the other great tribes found both in Euro- 
pean Sarmatia and Asiatic Scythia; and so Eich- 
wald seeks the original abodes of the Aorsi in the 
Russian province of Vologda, an the strength of 
the resemblance of the name to that of the Finnish 
race of the Erse, now found there. (Geog. d. Casp. 
Meeres, pp. 358, foll.) Pliny mentions the Euro- 
pean Aorsi, with the Hamaxobii, as tribes of the 
Sarmatians, in the general sense of that word, in- 
eluding the “ Scythian races” who dwelt along the 
N. coast of the Enxine E. of the mouth of the 
Danube; and more specifically, next to the Getae 
(ir. 12. 8,25, xi. 8. 18). 

The chief seat of the Aorsi, and where they ap- 
pear in history, was in the country between the 
Tanats, the Euxine, the Caspian, and the Caucasus. 
Here Strabo places (xi. p. 492), S. of the nomade 
Seythians, who dwell on waggons, the Sarmatians, 
who are also Scythians, namely the Aorsi and 
Siraci, extending to the S. as far as the Caucasian 
Imuntains; some of them being nomades,: and 

others dwelling in tents, and cultivating the land 
(exypira: wal -yewpyo!). Further on (p. 506), he 
speaks more particularly of the Aorsi and Siraci; 
but the meaning is obscured by errors in the text. 
The sense seerns to be, as given in Groskurd’s 
tramlation, that there were tribes of the Aorsi and | 
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the Siraci on the E. side of the Palus Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov), the former dwelling on the Tanais, 
and the latter farther to the S. on the Achardens, 
a river flowing from the Cancasus into the Maeotis. 
Both were powerful, for when Pharnaces (the 
son of Mithridates the Great) held the kingdom of 
Bosporus, he was furnished with 20,000 horsemen 
by Abeacus, king of the Siraci, and with 200,000 
by Spadines, king of the Aorsi. But both these 
peoples are regarded by Strabo as only exiles of the 
great nation of the Aorsi, who dwelt further to the 
north (tay aywrépw, of &vw<Aopeat), and who as- 
sisted Pharnaces with a still greater force. These 
more northern Aorsi, he adds, possessed the greater 
part of the coast of the Caspian, and carried on an 
extensive traffic in Indian and Babylonian merchan- 
dize, which they brought on camels from Media and 
Armenia. They were rich and wore ornaments of 
old. 

‘ In a. D. 50, the Aorsi, or, as Tacitus calls them, 
Adorsi, aided Cotys, king of Bosporus, and the 
Romans with a body of cavalry, against the rebel 
Mithridates, who was assisted by the Siraci. (Tac. 
Ann, xii. 15.) 

Some modern writers attempt to identify the 
Aorsi with the Avars, so celebrated in Byzantine 
and medieval history. [P. 8.] 

AO'US, more rarely AEAS (“Awos, ’Ad@os, ’Agos, 
Pol. Strab. Liv.: Alas, Heeat. ap. Strab. p. 316; 
Scylax, s. v. IAAdpiat; Steph. B. 8. v. Adxpwy; Val. 
Max. i, 5. ext. 2; erroneously called Antus, “Avios 
by Plat. Caes. 38, and Anas, “Avas, by Dion Cass. 
xli. 45: Vidsa, Vuissa, Vorissa), the chief river 
of Illyria, or Epirus Nova, rises in Mount Lacmon, 
the northern part of the range of Mount Pindus, 
flows in a north-westerly direction, then “ suddenly 
turns a little to the southward of west; and having 
pursued this course for 12 miles, between two 
mountains of extreme steepness, then recovers its 
north-western direction, which it pursues to the 
sea,” into which it falls a little S. of Apollonia, 
(Herod. ix. 93; Strab., Steph. B., 2. cc.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv, p. 384.) The two moun- 
tains mentioned above approach very near each 
other, and form the celebrated pass, now called the 
Stena of the Vidsa, and known in antiquity by the 
name of the Fauces ANTIGONENSES, from its vi- 
cinity to the city of Antigoneia. (Fances ad An- 
tigoneam, Liv. xxxii. 5; 7a wap’ 'Avtrrydéve:ay orerd, 
Pol. ii. 5.) Antigoneia (Tepeléni) was situated 
near the northern entrance of the pass at the junc- 
tion of the Aous with a river, now called Dhryno, 
Drino, or Druno, At the termination of the pass 
on the south is the modern village of Klisra, a 
name which it has obviously received from its situ- 
ation. It was in this pass that Philip V., king of 
Macedonia, in vain attempted to arrest the progress 
of the Roman consul, T. Quinctius Flamininus, into 
Epirus. Philip was encamped with the main body 
of his forces on Mount Aeropus, and his general, 
Athenagoras, with the light troops on Mount As- 
naus, (Liv. fc.) If Philip was encamped on the 
right bank of the river, as there seems every reason 
for believing, Aeropns corresponds to Mount Trebu- 
sin, and Asnaus to Mount Nemértzika. The pass is 
well deseribed by Plutarch (/lamin. 3) in a passage 
which he probably borrowed from Polybius. He 
compares it to the defile of the Peneius at Tempe, 
adding “ that it is deficient in the beantiful groves, 
the verdant forests, the pleasant retreats and mea- 
dows which border the Peneius; but in the lofty 
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and precipitons mountains, in the profundity of the 
narrow fissure between them, in the rapidity and 
macnitnde of the river, in the single narrow peth 
Alone the bank, the two places are exactly alike. 
Henee it ts diffeult for an army te petss under any 
clrewnstanees, ard iinpessthle when the place is 
detended by an enemy.” ((Qaoted by Leake, vol. i. 
p 389.) Tt is true that Plutarch in this passage 
calls the river Apsus. but the Aons is evidently 
ineant. (Leake, Naurthern Greece, vol. i. p}- 31, 
sip., BRA, ses7. vol. iv. ’- 116.) 

APAMETA, -EA, or -IA CAmaueia: Eth, “Ama- 
ments. Apammonsis, Apetnensis, Apamenns, Apameus), 
1. ( Kalat ele Midtihy, a laree + itv of Syrit, situated 
in the valley of the Oruntes, and « aprtal of the province 
of Apamenc. (Steph. Bos. Steab. xvi, p. 752; 
Ptel. v.15. § 19; Festus Avienns, v. 1083; An- 
ton. Itin.: Hieru les.) It was fortified and enlarzed 
by Selericus Nieator, whe gave it its name after his 
wife Aparna (hot his mother, as Steph. B. asserts; 
camp. Stra, p. 378). In pursuance of his polier 
of * Heilnizing” Syria, it bore the Macedonian 
name of Pella, The fortress (see Groekurd’s note 
on Strabo, p.752) was placed npen a hill; the wind- 
ings of the Orontes. with the Inke and tmarshes, cave 
it a peninsakir fern, whener ether rane of 
Xejpornros. Seleweus hud bis conumissarint there, 
500 elephants, with 80,000 mares, and 300 stallions. 
The pretender, Tryphen Disdotus, made Aparna 
the hasisof lis operations. (Stral. de.) Josephus 
(Ant. xiv. 3. $2) relates, that Pempeins niarching 
south from his winter yuarters, probably at or near 
Antioch, razed the fortress of Apamiea. In the 
revolt of Syria under (). Caeccilins Bassus, it held 
out for three years ll the arrival of Cassius, p. oc. 
46. (Dion, Cass, xlvii, 26-28; Joseph. Do. i 
10. $10.) 

In the Crusades it was stil! a flourishing and 
important’ place under the Arabic nate of Famich, 
and was eceupie! hy Janered. (Wilken, Geshe. 
der Ka, vol. ii. po 474; Abultvila, Tab, Syr. pp. 114, 
157.) This name and site have been long forgotten 
in the country. Niebuhr heard that Ftimieh was 
now called Avdélet el-Muedik. (hee ize, vol. ith, }- 
97.) Aud Burckhardt (Travels, p. 138) found the 
castle of this natne not far from the lake AY 7ahted; 
aud fixes upon it as the site of Apainea. 

Ruins of a highly ornamental character, and of 
Aan enormenus extent, are still standing, the re- 
mains, probably, of the temples of which Sozemen 
speaks (vil. 15): pert of the town is enclosed in an 
ancient castle situated on a hill: the remainder is 
to be found in the plain. In the wijacent lake 
are the celebrated bhick fish, the source of much 
wealth. CE. B. J.) 

2. A city in Mesopotarnia. Stephanus (se. 
"Anducia) descrites Apaneia as in the territory 
of the Meseni, ‘and surrounded by the Tigris, at 
which place, that is Apameia, or it tnay mean, in 
which country, Mesene, the Tigris is divided ; on 
the right part there flows reumd a river Sellas, and 
on the lett the Tigris, having the same name with 
the large one.” It does not appear what writer he 
is copying ; but it may be Arrian. Pliny (vi. 27) 
says of the Tigris, “ that around Apameia, a town 
of Mesene, on this side of the Babsionian Selenceia, 
125 wiles, the Tigris being divided into two channels, 
by ove channel it flows to the south and to Selenceia, 
washing all along Mesene; by the other channel, 
turning te the nerth at the back of the same nation 
(Mesene), it divides the plains called Cauchae; when 
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the waters have nnited 
Pasitigris.” “There was a place near Seleuce called 
Coche (Aim. Mare. xxiv. 5. and the notes of Va- 
Jesitus and Joined brew): and the site of Seleneek 
18 bed Bagdad. These are the only peints in the 
description that are certain, It seems ditfcalt te 
explain the passage of V'liny, or to determine the 
probable site of Aparneia, It cannot be at Aorna, 
as some suppose, where the Tigris and Euphrates 
meet, for beth Stephanus and Pliny place Ayearmeia 
at the point where the Tigris is divided. Piling 
places Digha at Aernaa,“ in ripa Tigris circa con 
tiuentes,” —at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, 

But Minv has another Apameia (vi 31), which 
was surrounded by the Tizris; and he places it in 
Sittucene. Tt received the name of Apameia from 
the mother of Antiochus Souter, the first of the Ne 
lenei dries, Pliny adds: haee dividitur Archirw,” as 
if a stream: flewed throuch the town. D'Anville 
CL. Rup rate ef le Tigre) suppeses that this Apamets 
was at the point where the Jie, now dry, branched 
off from the Tisris. D’Auville places the bifurcatiaa 
near Samarrah, and there he puts Apameia, Bat 
Lynch (Lendon Geog. Journal, vol. ix. p. 473) 
shows that the Jaye branched off near Jibhberad, a 
little north of $49 No dat. de SUP poses tlint the Lrigenl 
ones swept the end of the Median wall and flowed 
Somewhere, then, about 


acuin, the river is called 


(this place Apameia may have been, for this peint of 
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mally called MbpAea (Steph. Bo s.r. 'Amrauee) 


the hifureation of the ‘I iris is one decree of latitude 
N. of Selenceia, and if the course of the river is 
measured, it will probably be not far froin the dis 
tance which Pliny gives (exxv. MAP). The Mee 
ser’ then was hetween the Tigris and the Tryead ; of 
a tract called Mesene is to be placed there, ‘The 
mune Sellas in Stephanus is probably corrupt, and 
the last editor of Steplianns hwy have done wro g 
in preferring it to the reading Delas, which is nearer 
the name Jayed. Pliny inay mean the same place 
Apameia in both the extracts that bave been civen ; 
theugh some suppose that he is speaking of two 
diterent places. 

3. In Osrhocne, a town on the left bank of the 
Euphrates opposite to Zeugma, founded by Seleuens 
(Piin. ¥. 21.) A bridge of boats kept ap 
a commntmention between Zeugma and Apameia. 
The piace is now Atan-Lale. 

4. (Medania, Mutania), in Bithynia, was origi- 
and was a colony from Colophon. (Plin. v. 32.) 
Philip of Macedonia, the father of Persens, took the 
town, as it appears, during the war which he carried 


ben against the king of Pergamus, and he gave the 


place to Prusisas, his ally. king of Bithynia, Pra. 
sias gave to Mvrlea, which thus became a Bithy- 
ian tewn, the name of bis wife Apameia. The 
place was un the S. ¢ wast of the Gulf at Cis, and NW. 
of Prasa, The Romans male Apameia a colony, 
apparently not earlier than the time of Augnatus, 
or perhaps Julius Caesar; the epigraph on the cains 
of the Rotman period contains the title Julia. The 
coins of the period before the Roman dominion have 
the epigraph Awauewy MupAcarvwy. Pliny (Lp. 
x. 56), when governor of Bithynia, asked for the 
directions of Trajan, as to a claim made by this ex 
lonia, not to bave their acemints of receipts and @x- 
penditure examined by the Roman yovernor, From 
a petssage of Ulpian (Pig. ou, tit, 18. s DL) we 
learn the form Ajpamena: “est in Bithynia colonia 
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5. (CH K:€erds), a town of Phrygia, built near 
Celaenae by Antiochus {Soter, and named after his 
mother Apama. Strabo (p. 577) says, that “ the 
town lies at the source (¢x€oAais) of the Marsyas, 
and the river flows through the middle of the city, 
having its origin in the city, and being carried down 
to the suburbs with a violent and precipitous current 
it joins the Maeander.” This passage may not be 
free fram corruption, but it is not improved by 
Groskurd’s emendation (German Transl. of Strabo, 
vol. ii. p. 531). Strabo observes that the Maeander 
receives, before its junction with the Marsyas, a 
stream called Orgas, which flows gently through a 
level country [MaxanperR]. This rapid stream is 
called Catarrhactes by Herodotus (vii. 26). The 
site of Apameia is now fixed at Denair, where there 
is a river corresponding to Strabo’s description (Ha- 

Researches, Gc. vol. ii. p. 499). Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 156, &c.) has collected the ancient 
testimonies as to Apameia. Arundell (Discoveries, 
de., vol. i. p. 201) was the first who clearly saw 
that Aparmeia must be at Denair; and his conclu- 
sions are confirmed by a Latin inscription which he 
found on the fragment of a white marble, which re- 
corded the erection of some monument at Apameia 
by the negotiatores resident there. Hamilton copied 
several Greek inscriptions at Denair (Appendix, 
vol. ii). The name Cibotus appears on some coins 
of Apameia, and it has been conjectured that it was 
so called from the wealth that was collected in this 
great emporium; for «:€wrds is a chest or coffer. 
Pliny (v. 29) says that it was first Celaenae, then 
Cibotus, and then Apameia; which cannot be quite 
correct, because Celaenae was a different place from 
Apameia, though near it. But there may have 
been a place on the site of Apameia, which was 
called Cibotus. There are the remains of a theatre 
and other ancient ruins at Denair. 

When Strabo wrote Apameia was a place of great 
trade in the Roman province of Asia, next in im- 
portance to Ephesus. Its commerce was owing to 
its position on the great road to Cappadocia, and it 
was also the centre of other roads. When Cicero 
was proconsul of Cilicia, B.c. 51, Apameia was 
within his jurisdiction (ad Fam. xiii. 67), but the 

, or conventus, of Apameia was afterwards 
attached to the province of Asia. Pliny enumerates 
six towns which belonged to the conventus of Apa- 
meia, and he observes that there were nine others 
of little note. 

The country about Apameia has been shaken by 
earthquakes, one of which is recorded as having 

in the time of Claudius (Tacit. Ann. 
xi. 58); and on this occasion the payment of taxes 
to the Romans was remitted for five years. Nico- 
lans of Damascus (Athen. p. 332) records a violent 
earthquake at Apameia at a previous date, during 
the Mithridatic war: lakes appeared where none 
were before, and rivers and springs; and many which 
existed before disappeared. Strabo (p. 579) speaks 
of this great catastrophe, and of other convulsions 
at an earlier period. Apameia continued to be a 
prosperous town under the Roman empire, and is 
enumerated by Hierocles among the episcopal cities 
Pisidia, to which division it had been transferred. 
bishops of A ia sat in the councils of Ni- 
Arundell contends that Apameia, at an early 
in the history of Christianity, had a church, 
i is coctees the eglacn by the fact of there 
ruins of a Christian church there. It is 
enough that Christianity was early esta- 
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blished here, and even that St. Paul visited the 
place, for he went throughout Phrygia. But the 
mere circumstance of the remains of a church at 
Apameia proves nothing as to the time when Chris- 
tianity was established there. 
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COIN OF APAMEIA, IN PHRYGIA. 


6. A city of Parthia, near Rhagae (Rey). 
Rhagae was 500 stadia from the Caspiae Pylae. 
(Strab. p. 513.) Apameia was one of the towns 
built in these parts by the Greeks after the Mace- 
donian uests in Asia, It seems to be the same 
Apameia which is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6). (G. L.] 

APANESTAE, or APENESTAE (Arevéora:), 
a town on the coast of Apulia, placed by Ptolemy 
among the Daunian Apulians, near Sipontum., 
Pliny, on the contrary, enumerates the APAENES- 
TINI, probably the same people, among the “ Cala- 
brorum Mediterranei.” But it has been plausibly 
conjectured that “ Arnesto,” a name otherwise un- 
known, which appears in the Itin. Ant. (p. 315), 
between Barium and Egnatia, is a corruption of the 
same name, If this be correct, the distances there 
given would lead us to place it at S. Vito, 2 miles 
W. of Polignano, where there are some remains of 
an ancient town, (Plin. iii, 11, 16; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 16; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 155.) [E. H. B.J 

APARNI. [Parnt. 

APATU'RUM, or APATU'RUS (‘Amdroupoy, 
Strab.; ‘Amdrovpos, Steph. B., Ptol.), a town of 
the Sindae, on the Pontus Euxinus, near the Bos- 
porus Cimmerius, which was almost uninhabited in 
Pliny’s time. It possessed a celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite Apaturus (the Deceiver); and there was 
also a temple to this goddess in the neighbouring 
town of Phanagoria. (Strab. xi. p.495; Plin. 
vi. 6; Ptol. v. 9. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.) 

APAVARCTICE’NE (‘Amravapxrixnyh, Isid. 
Char. pp. 2, 7, ed. Hudson; "Apricnrh, or Mapaux- 
Tunvn, Ptol. vi. 5. § 1; ApAvorTene, Plin. vi. 
16. s. 18; ZAPAORTENE, Justin. xli. 5), a district 
of Parthia, in the south-eastern part of the country, 
with a strongly fortified city, called Dareium, or 
Dara, built by Arsaces I., situated on the mountain 
of the Zapaorteni. (Justin. 1. c.) 

APENNI'NUS MONS (6 'Awévywos, 7d 'Awdy- 
vwov opos. The singular form is generally used, in 
Greek as well as Latin, but both Polybius and 
Strabo occasionally have ta ’Awévyviwa bpn. In 
Latin the singular only is used by the best writers). 
The A pennines,a chain of mountains which traverses 
almost the whole length of Italy, and may be con- 
sidered as constituting the backbone of that coun- 
try, and determining its configuration and physical 
characters. The name is probably of Celtic origin, 
and contains the root Pen, a head or height, which 
is found in all the Celtic dialects. Whether it may 
originally have been applied to some particular mass 
or group of mountains, from which it was subse- 
quently extended to the whole chain, as the singular 
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form of the name might lead us to suspect, is un- | markable uniformity: the long ranges of hills whie'!, 


certain: but the more extensive use of the name is 
fully established, when it first appears in history. 
The general features and direction of the chain are 
well described both by Polybius and Strabo, who 
speak of the Apennines as extending from their 
junction with the Alps in an unbroken range almost 
to the Adriatic Sea; but turning off as they ap- 
prowched the coast (in the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
num and Ancona), and extending from thence 
throughout the whole length of Italy, through 
Samniuin, Lucania, and Bruttium, until they ended 
at the promontory of Leucopetra, on the Sicilian 
Sea. Polybius adds, that throughout their course 
from the plains of the Padus to their southern ex- 
tremity they formed the dividing ridge between the 
waters which flowed respectively to the Tyrrhenian 
and Adriatic seas. The same thing is stated by 
Lucan, whose poetical description of the Apennines 
is at the same time distinguished by geographical 
accuracy, (Pol. ii. 16, iii. 110;- Strab. ii. p. 128, 
v. p. 211; Ptol. iii, 1.§ 44; Lucan, ii. 396—438; 
Claudian. de VJ. Cons. Hon. 286.) But an accu- 
rate knowledge of the course and physical characters 
of this range of mountains is so necessary to the 
clear comprehension of the geography of Italy, and 
the history of the nations that inhabited the ditfe- 
rent provinces of the peninsula, that it will be de- 
sirable to give in this place a more detailed account 
of the physical geography of the Apennines. 

There was much difference of opinion among 
ancient, as well as modern, geographers, in regard 
to the point they assigned for the commencement 
of the Apennines, or rather for their junction with 
the Alps, of which they may, in fact, be considered 
only as a great offshoot. Polybius describes the 
Apennines as extending almost to the neighbourhood 
of Massilia, so that he must have comprised under 
this appellation all that part of the Maritime Alps, 
which extend along the sea-coast to the west of 
Genoa, and even beyond Nice towards Marseilles, 
Other writers fixed on the port of Hercules Monoecns 
(Monaco) as the point of demarcation: but Strabo 
extends the name of the Maritime Alps as far E. as 
Vada Sabbata (Vado), and says that the Apennines 
begin about Genoa; a distinction apparently in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the Romans, who fre- 
quently apply the name of the Maritime Alps to the 
country of the Ingauni, about Albenga. (Liv. 
xxviii. 46; Tac. Hist. ii. 12.) Nearly the same 
distinction has been adopted by the best modern 
geogruphers, who have regarded the Apennines as 
commencing from the neighbourhood of Savona, im- 
mediately at the back of which the range is so low 
that the pass between that city and Carcare, in the 
valley of the Bormida, does not exceed the height 
of 1300 feet. But the limit must, in any case, be 
an arbitrary one; there is no real break or inter- 
ruption of the mountain chain, The mountains be- 
hind Genoa itself are still of very moderate elevation, 


as well as breadth, and extends in a broad unbroken 
mass almost in a direct line (in an ESE. direction) 
till it approaches the coast of the Adriatic, Through- 
out this part of its course the range forms the 
southern limit of the great plain of Northern Italy, 
which extends without interruption from the foot of 


the Apennines to that of the Alps. Its highest | 


suiomits attain an elevation of 5000 or G000 feet, 
while its average height ranges between 3000 and 
4000 feet. Its norihern declivity presents a re- 
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descend from the central chain, nearly at regi. 
angles to its direction, constantly appronching withis 
a few miles of the straight line of the Via Acmis 
throughout its whole length from Aritminum te 
Placentia, but without ever crossing it, On Ge 
southern side, on the contrary, it sends out several 
detached arms, or lateral ranges, some of whoct. 
attain to an elevation little inferior to that of the 
central chain. Such is the lofty and rugged range 
which separates the vallies of the Macra and Asse: 
(Serchio), and contains the celebrated marble quar- 
ries of Carrara; the highest point of which (te 
Pizzo dUccello) is not jess than 5800 feet above 
the sea. Similar ridges, thongh of sormewhat less 
elevation, divide the upper and lower vallies of the 
Arnas from each other, as well as that of the Tiber 
from the former. 

Bat after approaching within a short distance «f 
the Adriatic, so as to send down its lower slopes 
within a few miles of Ariminum, the chain of th 
Apennines suddenly takes a turn to the SSE.. aml 
assumes a direction parallel to the coast of the 
Adriatic, which it preserves, with little alteratinc, 
to the frontiers of Lucania. It is in this part of the 
range that all the highest summits of the A pertunes 
are found; the Monti della Sibilla, in which are 
the sources of the Nar (Nera) rise to a height of 
7200 feet above the sea, while the Monte Corn, 
or Gran Sasso d'Italia, near Aquila, the joftiers 
summit of the whole chain, attains to an elevatiha 
of 9500 feet. A little farther S. is the Afante 
Majella, a huge mountain mass between Salmo ant 
the coast of the Adriatic, not less than 9000 feet m 
height, while the Monte Velino, N. of the Lake 
Fucinus, and nearly in the centre of the poninuls, 
attains to 8180 feet, and the Monte Termenalin, 
near Leonessa, NE. of Rieti, to above 7000 feet. 
It is especially in these Central Apennines tht tle 
peculiar features of the chain develope themselves. 
Instead of presenting, like the Alps and the mere 
northern Apennines, one great uniform ridge, with 
transverse vallies leading down from it towards the 
sea on each side, the Central Apennines constitute 4 
mountain mass of very consideruble breadth, com- 
posed of a number of ininor ranges and groupe of 
mountains, which, notwithstanding great irreruls- 
rities and variations, preserve a general parallelism 
of direction, and are separated by upland valhes, 
some of which are themselves of considerable ele 
vation and extent. Thus the basin of Lake Fucinw, 
in the centre of the whole mass, and almost exactit 
midway between the two seas, is at a level of 2150 
fect above the sea; the upper valley of the Aternns, 
near Amiternum, not less than 2380 feet; wiril 
between the Fucinus and the Tyrrhenian Sea «e 
find the upper vallies of the Liris and the Anse 
running parallel to one another, but separated be 
lofty meuntain ranges from each other and fram the 


| basin of the Fucinus. Another peculiarity of the 
but after that the range increases rapidly in height, | 


Apennines is that the loftiest summits scarcely ever 
furm a continuons or connected range of any great 
extent, the highest groups being frequently separated 
by ridges of comparatively small elevation, whuh 
afford in consequence natural passes across the 
chain. Indeed, the two Joftiest mountain masses a 
the whole, the Gran Sassv, and the Majelia, é 
not belong to the central or main range of the Apes 

nines at all, if this be reckoned in the cnstenary 
manner slong the line of the water-shed beter: 

As the Apennines descend inte Sam- 
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nium they diminish in height, though still forming 
a vast mass of mountains of very irregular form and 
structure. 
From the Morte Nerone, near the sources of the 
Metaurus, to the valley of the Sagrus, or Sangro, 
the main range of the Apemines continues much 
nearer to the Adriatic than the Tyrrhenian Sea; 
s» that a very narrow strip of low country intervenes 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea on 
their eastern side, while on the west the whole broad 
tract of Etruria and Latium separates the Apennines 
from the Tyrrhenian. This is indeed broken by 
numerees minor of hills, and even by moun- 
tains of considerable elevation (such as the Monte 
Amita, near Radicofani), some of which may be 
considered as dependencies or outliers of the Apen- 
nines; while others are of volcanic origin, and 
holly independent of them. To this last class 
belong the Mons Ciminus and the Alban Hills; the 
range of the Volscian Mountains, on the contrary, 
now called Monti Lepini, which separates the val- 
lies of the Trerus and the Liris from the Pontine 
Marshes, certainly belongs to the system of the 
Apennines, which here again descend to the shore 
of the western sea between Tarracina and Gaieta. 
From thence the western ranges of the chain sweep 
rousd im a semicircle around the fertile plain of 
Campania, and send out in a SW. direction the 
bold and lofty ridge which separates the Bay of 
Naples from that of Salerno, and ends in the pro- 
matory of Minerva, opposite to the island of Capreae. 
(a the E. the mountains gradually recede from the 
shores of the Adriatic, so as to leave a broad plain 
between their lowest slopes and the sea, which ex- 
teods without interruption from the mouth of the 
Fresto (Fortore) to that of the Aufidus (Ofanto): 
the lofty and rugged mass of Mount Garganus, which 
has been generally described fromm the days of Pto- 
lemy to our own as a branch of the Apennines, 
teing, in fact, a wholly detached and isolated ridge. 
(Gagcanvs.] In the southern parts of Samnium 
(the region of the Hirpini) the Apennines present a 
very confused and irregular mass; the central point 
w knot of which is formed by the group of moun- 
tains about the head of the Aufidus, which has the 
hagest course from W, to E. of any of the rivers of 
italy S. of the Padus. From this point the central 
nilge assumes a southerly direction, while numerous 
“hosts or branches occupy almost the whole of 
Lucania, extending on the W. to the Tyrrhenian 
‘va, and on the S. to the Gulf of Tarentum. On 
the E. of the Hirpini, and immediately on the fron- 
hers of Apulia and Lucania, rises the conspicuous 
mass of Mount Vultur, which, though closely ad- 
jtning the chain of the Apennines, is geologically 
aod physically distinct from them, being an iso- 
ted mountain of volcanic origin. [Vuttur.] 
but immediately S. of Mt. Vultur there branches 
of from the central mass of the Apennines a chain 
4 great hills, rather than mountains, which extends 
® the eastward into Apulia, presenting a broad 
tract of barren hilly country, but gradually declining 
in height as it approaches the Adriatic, until it ends 
“0 that coast in a range of low hills between Egnatia 
wd Brundusium. The peninsula of Calabria is 
traversed only by a ridge of low calcareous hills of 
teruary origin and of very trifling elevation, though 
tagufied by many maps and gougraphical writers 
Hite a continnation of the Apennines. (Cluver. tal. 
& 3); Swinburne, Travels in the Two Sicilies, 
vol i. pp. 210,211.) The main ridge of the latter 
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approaches very near to the Tyrrhenian Sea, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Policastro (Buxentum ), 
and retains this proximity as it descends through 
Brattium ; but E. of Consentia (Cosenza) lies the 
great forest-covered mass of the Sila, in some de- 
gree detached from the main chain, and situated 
between it and the coast near Crotona. A little 
further south occurs a remarkable break in the 
hitherto continuous chain of the Apennines, which 
appears to end abruptly near the modern village of 
Tiriolo, so that the two gulfs of Sta Eufemia and 
Squillace (the Sinus Terinaeus and Scylletinus) are 
separated only by a low neck of land, less than 
20 miles in breadth, and of such small elevation 
that not only did the elder Dionysius conceive the 
idea of carrying a wall across this isthmus (Strab. vi. 
p- 261), but in modern times Charles IIL, king of 
Naples, proposed to cut a canal through it. The 
mountains which rise again to the 8S. of this re- 
markable interruption, form a lofty and rugged mass 
(now called Aspromonte), which assumes a SW. 
direction and continues to the extreme southern 
point of Italy, where the promontory of Leucopetra 
is expressly designated, both by Strabo and Ptolemy, 
as the extremity of the Apennines. (Strab. ¥. p. 
211; Ptol. iii, 1. § 44.) The loftiest summit in 
the southern division of the Apennines is the Monte 
Pollino, near the south frontier of Lucania, which 
rises to above 7000 feet: the highest point of the 
Sila attains to nearly 6000 feet, and the summit of 
Aspromonte to above 4500 feet. (For further de- 
tails concerning the geography of the Apennines, 
especially in Central Italy, the reader may consult 
Abeken, Mittel-Italien, pp. 10—17, 80—85 ; Kra- 
mer, Der Fuciner See, pp. 5—11.) 

Almost the whole mass of the Apennines consists of 
limestone: primary rocks appear only in the southern- 
most portion of the chain, particularly in the range 
of the Aspromonte, which, in its geological structure 
and physical characters, presents much more analogy 
with the range in the NE. of Sicily, than with the rest 
of the Apennines. The loftier ranges of the latter 
are for the most part bare rocks; none of them at- 
tain such a height as to be covered with perpetual 
snow, though it is said to lie all the year round in 
the rifts and hollows of Monte Majella and the 
Gran Sasso. But all the highest summits, includ- 
ing the Monte Velino and Monte Terminillo, both 
ef which are visible from Rome, are covered with 
snow early in November, and it does not disappear 
before the end of May. There is, therefore, no ex- 
aggeration in Virgil's expression, 

* nivali 
Vertice se attollens pater Apenninus ad auras.” 

Aen, xii. 703; see also Sil. Ital. iv. 743. 
The flanks and lower ridges of the loftier moun- 
tains are still, in many places, covered with dense 
woods ; but it is probable that in ancient times the 
forests were far more extensive (see Plin. xxxi. 3. 
26): many parts of the Apeunines which are now 
wholly bare of trees being known to have been co- 
vered with forests in the middle ages. Pine trees 
appear only on the loftier summits: at a lower level 
are found woods of oak and beech, while chesnuts 
and holm-oaks (lices) clothe the lower slopes and 
vallies. The mountain regions of Samnium and the 
districts to the N. of it afford excellent pasturage 
in summer both for sheep and cattle, on which ac- 
count they were frequented not only by their own 
herdsmen, but by those of Apulia, who annually 
drove their flocks from their own parched and dusty 
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plains to the upland vallies of the neighbouring 
Apennines. (Varr. de R. R. ii. 1. § 16.) 
same districts furnished, like most mountain pas- 
turages, excellent cheeses. (Plin. xi. 42. s. 97.) 
We find very few notices of any peculiar natural 
productions of the Apennines. Varro tells us that 
wild goats (by which he probably means the Bou- 
quetin, or Ibex, an animal no longer found in Italy) 
were still numerous about the Montes Fiscellus and 
Tetrica (de RK. RK. ii, 1, § 5.), two of the loftiest 
summits of the range. 

Very few distinctive appellations of particular 
mmountains or summits among the Apennines have 
been transmitted to us, though it is probable that 
in ancient, as well as modern, times, almost every 
conspicuous mountain had its peculiar local name. 
The Mons Fisceties of Varro and Pliny, which, 
according to the Jatter, contained the sources of the 
Nar, is identified by that circumstance with the 
Monti delia Siilia, on the frontiers of Picenum. 
The Mons Tretnica (Tetricae horrentes rupes, 
Virg. Aen. vii. 713) must have been in the same 
neighbourhood, perhaps a part of the same group, 
but cannot be distinctly identified, any more than 
the Mons Severs of Virgil, which he also assigns 
to the Sabines. The Mons Cunanvus, known only 
from Servius (ad Aen. x. 185), who calls it “a 
mountain in Picenum,” has been supposed by Claver 
to be the one now called Ji Gran Sasso d'/talia ; 
but this is a mere conjecture. The “ Guacunes, 
alti montes” of Varro (de R. R. ii. 1. § 16) ap- 
pear to have been in the neighbourhood of Reate. 
All these apparently belong to the lofty central 
chain of the Apennines; a few other mountains of 
inferior magnitude are noticed from their proximity 
to Rome, or other accidental causes, Such are the 
detached and conspicuous height of Mount Soracte 
(Sonactsr), the Mons Lucretitis (now Monte 
Gennaro), one of the highest points of the range of 
Apennines immediately fronting Rome and the 
plains of Latium ; the Mons Tirata, adjoining the 
plains of Campania, and Mons CALLicuLa, on the 
frontiers of that country and Sammiuim, both of them 
celebrated in the campaigns of Hannibal ; and the 
Mons Tapvunnus, in the territory of the Caudine 
Samnites, near Beneventum, still called Monte Ta- 
burno. In the more southern regions of the Apen- 
nines we find mention by name of the Mons AL- 
BURNUS, on the banks of the Silarus, and the Sita 
in Brattium, which still retains its ancient appel- 
lation, The Mons Vultur and Ganganus, as already 
mentioned, do not properly belong to the Apennines, 
any more than Vesuvius, or the Alban hills. 

From the account above given of the Apennines 
it is evident that the passes over the chain do not 
assume the degree of importance which they do in 
the Alps. In the northern part of the range from 
Liguria to the Adriatic, the reads which crossed 
them were carried, as they still are, rather over the 
bare ridges, than along the vallies and courses of the 
streams. The only dangers of these passes arise 
from the vickent storms which rage there in the winter, 
and which even, on one oecasion, drove back Hanni- 
bal when he attempted to cross them. Livy's 
striking description of this tempest is, according to 
the testimony of modern witnesses, little, if at all, 
exaggerated, (Liv, xxi. 58; Niebuhr, Vortrdge 
iiber Alte Lander, p. 336.) The passes through 
the more lofty central Apeunines are more strongly 
marked by nature, and some of them must have 
been frequented from a very early period as the 
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‘natural lines of commanication from one district : 
another. Such are especially the pass from Bex 
by Interocrea, to the valley of the Aternus, 2: 
| thence to Teate and the coast of the Adriatic ; a 
again, the line of the Via Valeria, frum the ozy=- 
| valley of the Anio to the Lake Fucinus, and thes 
| across the passage of the Forca Carweo (the Mec 
Imeus of the Itineraries) to Corfinium. The ¢-- 
' tails of these and the other passes of the Apeonne 
| will be best given under the heads of the respects 
regions or provinces to which they belong. 

The range of the Apennines is, as mmarked by 
| ancient authors, the source of almost all the river 
| of Italy, with the exception only of the D’adus aed 
its northern tributaries, and the streams which « 
scend from the Alps into the upper part of th 
Adriatic. The numerous rivers which water tle 
northern declivity of the Apennine chain, frem tre 
foot of the Maritime Alps to the neighbeurhord « 
Ariminum, all unite their waters with thease ef to» 
Padus; but from the time it takes the great ter. 
to the southward, it sends off its streans om be). 
sides direct to the two seas, forming through-art tl» 
rest of its course the watershed of Italy. Fee 
these rivers have any great length of comrse, a< 
not being fed, like the Alpine streams, fren per- 
petual snows, they mostly partake mach of the :- 
ture of torrents, being swollen and violent in winter 
and spring, and nearly dry or reduced te but sean 
streams in the summer, There are, however, seo 
exceptions; the Arnus and the Tiber retain, st a2 
seasons, a considerable body of water, while the 
Liris and Vulturnus both derive their origin fre 
subterranean sources, such as are commen in a. 
limestone countries, and gush forth at once in expe 
streams of clear and limpid water. [E. H. B.) 

APERA'NTIA (‘Areparria; Eth, ‘Aweparrer) 
the name of a districtin the NE. of Aetalia, pr- 
bably forming part of the territory of the Agr 
Stephanus, on the authority of Polybius, mention 4 
town of the same name (‘Awepdytea), which aj- 
pears to have been situated near the confiver® of 
the Petitarus with the Achelous, at the macdern ri- 
lage of Precentza, which may be a corruption of th 
ancient name, and where Leake discovered warr 
Hellenic ruins, Philip V., king of Macedonia, ob- 
tained possession of Aperantia ; bnt it was takes 
froin him, together with Amphilochia, by the Aete 
lians in B.c. 189. Aperantia is mentioned aux 
inn. c, 169, in the expedition of Perseas agains 
Stratus. (Pol. xxii. 8 ; Liv. xxxviii. 3, xliii, 22; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 141.) 

APERLAE ("Awepaai: Eth. ‘AwepAcirys), 4 
place in Lycia, fixed by the Stadiasmmus 60 stadis 
west of Somena, and 64 stadia west of Amdrisce 
Leake (Asia Minor, p, 188) supposes Sotnena to be 
the Simena of Pliny (v. 27). Aperlae, which is 
written in the text of Ptoleny “ Aperrae,” and i 
Pliny “ Apyrae,” is proved to be a genuine name by 
|an inscription found by Cockerell, at the head «f 

Hassar bay, with the Ethnic name “AwepAsite 
on it. But there are also coins of Gonlian with the 
Ethnie name ‘Aweppartwr. The confusian between 
the Zand the r in the name of an insignifieant piss 
is nothing remarkable. [G. LJ 

APERO'PIA (Amepowia), a small island, whicd 

Pausanias describes as lying off the prormertury 
Buporthmus in Hertnionis, and near the i-land of 
Hydrea. Leake identifies Buporthinuas with C. Me- 
| edki and Aperopia with Dhoks, (Pans. ii, 34. § 9, 
Phin, iv. 12. 5. 19; Leake, /eloponnesiaca, p. 284 ) 
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APERRAE. [Apeetae.]} 

APESAS (‘Arécas: Fuka), a mountain in Pe- 
loponnesus above Nemea in the territory of Cleonae, 
where Perseus is said to have been the first person, 
who sacrificed to Zeus Apesantius. (Leake, Morea, 
vol. iii. p. 325; Ross, Peloponnes, p. 40.) 

A'PHACA (“Agaxa: Afka), a town of Syria, 
midway between Heliopolis and Byblus. (Zosim. i. 
58.) In the neighbourhood was a marvellous lake. 
(Comp. Senec. Quaest. Nat. iii. 25.) Here was a 
temple of Aphrodite, celebrated for its impure and 
abeminable rites, and destroyed by Constantine. 
(Enseb, de Vita, iti. 55; Sozom. ii. 5.) Aphek in 
the land assigned to the tribe of Asher (Joshua, xix. 
30), but which they did not occupy (Judges, i. 31), 
has been identified with it. (Winer, Real Wort. 
art. Aphek.) Burckhardt (7rarels, p. 25) speaks 
of a lake Liemoun, 3 hours’ distance from A fka, 
wut could hear of no remains there. (Comp. paper 
by Rev. W. Thomson, in Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. v. Pp. 5.) LE. B. J.J 

APHEK. [Apnaca. 

A'PHETAE (‘Agerai or 'Apéra:: Eth, 'Age- 
raivs), 4 port of Magnesia in Thessaly, said to have 
derived its name from the departure of the Argonauts 
from it. The Persian fleet occupied the bay of 
Aphetae, previous to the battle of Artemisium, from 
which Aphetae was distant 80 stadia, according to 
Herodotus. Leake identifies Aphetae with the 
medern harbour of Trikeri, or with that between 
the island of Paled Trikeri and the main. (Herod. 
vi. 193, 196, viii. 4; Strab. p. 436; Apoll. Rhod. i. 
591; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 397, Dems of Attica, p. 243, seq.) 

APHIDNA, or APHIDNAE (“Agiéva, ‘Apldva: : 
Eth, "AiSvaios), one of the twelve ancient towns of 
Attica (Strab. ix. p. 397), is celebrated in the myth- 
val period as the place where Theseus deposited 
Helen, entrusting her to the care of his friend 
Aphidnus. When the Dioscuri invaded Attica in 
search of their sister, the inhabitants of Deceleia in- 
formed the Lacedaemonians where Helen was con- 
cealed, and showed them the way to Aphidna, The 
Diescuri thereupon took the town, and carried off 
their sister. (Herod. ix. 73; Diod. iv. 63; Plut. Thes. 
$2; Paus. i. 17. § 5,41. § 3.) We learn, from a 
decree quoted by Demosthenes (de Coron. p. 238), 
that Aphidna was, in his time, a fortified town, and 
ata greater distance than 120 stadia from Athens. 
As an Attic demus, it belonged in succession to the 
tribes Aeantis (Plut. Quaest. Symp. i. 10; Har- 
porrat. #. 7. Ovpywwidas), Leontis (Steph. B.; Har- 
porrat. .c.), Ptolemais (Hesych.), and Hadrianis 
(Bickh, Corp. Inser. 275). 

Leake, following Finlay, places Aphidna between 
Deceleia and Rhamnus, in the upper valley of the 
river Marathon, and supposes it to have stood on a 
strong and conspicuous height named Kotrdni, upon 
which are considerable remains indicating the site of 
a fortified dermus. Its distance from Athens is about 
16 miles, half as much from Marathon, and some- 
thing less from Deceleia. (Leake, Demi of Attica, 
p 19, seq.) 

APHLE, or APLE, a town of Susiana, 60 M. P. 
below Susa, on a lake which Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31) | 
calls the lacus Chaldaicus, apparently a lake | 
formed by the Pasitigris. He speaks elsewhere 
(vi. 23.8. 26) of a lake formed by the Eulacus | 
and Tigris, near Charax, that is at the head of the | 
Persian Gulf; but this cannot be the lacus Chal- | 
daicue of the other passage, unless there is sine | 
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great confusion, no unusual thing with Pliny. 
The site of Aphle is supposed to have been at 
Ahwaz (Ru.). It is supposed to be the Aginis of 
Nearchus (p. 73, Hudson), and the Agorra of 
Ptolemy. [P. S.] 

APHNITIS. [Dascytirts.] 

APHRODI'SIAS (‘Agpodiouds: Eth. 'Adpo- 
Sioreds, Aphrodisiensis), 1. (Ghera) an ancient 
town of Caria, situated at Ghera or Geyra, south 
of Antiocheia on the Maeander, as is proved by in- 
scriptions which have been copied by several tra- 
vellers. Drawings of the remains of Aphrodisias 
have been made by the order of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety. There are the remains of an Ionic temple of 
Aphrodite, the goddess from whom the place took 
the name of Aphrodisias; fifteen of the white marble 
columns are still standing. A Greek inscription on 
a tablet records the donation of one of the columns 
to Aphrodite and the demus. Fellows (Lycia, p. 
32) has described the remains of Aphrodisias, and 
given a view of the temple. The route of Fellows 
was from Antiocheia on the Maeander up the valley 
of the Mosynus, which appears to be the ancient 
name cf the stream that joins the Maeander at An- 
tiocheia; and Aphrodisias lies to the east of the head 
of the valley in which the Mosynus rises, and at a 
considerable elevation. 

Stephanus (s. v. MeyaAdmoais), says that it was 
first a city of the Leleges, and, on account of its 
magnitude, was called Megalopolis; and it was also 
called Ninoe, from Ninus (see also s. v. Nwén),— a 
confused bit of history, and useful for nothing except 
to show that it was probably a city of old foundation. 
Strabo (p. 576) assigns it to the division of Phrygia; 
but in Pliny (v. 29) it is a Carian city, and a free 
city (Aphrodisienses liberi) in the Roman sense of 
that period. In the time of Tiberius, when there 
was an inquiry about the right of asyla, which was 
claimed and exercised by many Greek cities, the 
Aphrodisienses relied on a decree of the dictator 
Caesar for their services to his party, and on a recent 
decree of Augustus. (Tac, Ann. iii.62.) Sherard, 
in 1705 or 1716, copied an inscription at Aphro- 
disias, which he communicated to Chishull, who pub- 
lished it in his Antiquitates Asiaticae. This Greek 
inscription is a Consultum of the Roman senate, 
which confirms the privileges granted by the Dic- 
tator and the Triumviri to the Aphrodisienses. The 
Consultum is also printed in Oberlin’s Tacitus, and 
elsewhere. This Consultum gives freedom to the 
demus of the Plaraseis and the Aphrodisicis. It 
also declares the temenos of the goddess Aphrodite 
in the city of the Plaraseis and the Aphrodisieis to 
have the same rights as the temple of the Ephesia at 
Ephesus; and the temenos was declared to be an 
asylum. Plarasa then, also a city of Caria, and 
Aphrodisias were in some kind of alliance and inti- 
mate relation, There are coins of Plarasa; and 
“coins with a legend of both names are also not 
very uncommon.” (Leake.) 
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2. A city of Cilicia. Stephanus (4. 0. "Adpo- 
3igids) quotes Alexander Polyhistor, who quotes 


Zopyrus as an authority for this place, being so called | 


from Aphrodite, a fact which we might assume. 
The Stadiasmus states that Aphrodisias is nearest to 
Cyprus, and 500 stadia north of Aulion, the NE. 
extremity of Cyprus. It is mentioned by Diodorus 
(xix. 61); and by Livy (xxxiii. 20) with Cora- 
cesium, Soli, and other places on this coast. It 
seems from Pliny (v.27, who calls it “ Oppidam 
Veneris”) and other authorities (it is not mentioned 
by Strabo) to have been situated between Celenderes 
and Sarpedon. It was on or near a promontory also 
called Aphrodisias, The site is not certain. Leake 
supposes that the cape near the Papadula rocks was 
the promontory Aphrodisias, and that some vestiges 
of the town may be found near the harbour behind 
the cape. (See also Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 211.) 

3. A promontory on the SW. coast of Caria (Mela, 
i. 16; Plin. v. 28), between the gulfs of Schoenus 
and Thymnias. The modern name is not mentioned 
by Hamilton, who passed round it (Researches, 
vol. ii. p.72). It bas sometimes been confounded 
with the Cynos Sema of Strabo, which is Cape 
Voipo. G. L.] 

APHRODI'SIAS (‘Appotioids), an island ad- 
jacent to the N. coast of Africa, marking the 
extent westward of the people called Giligammae 
(Herod. iv. 169). Ptolemy mentions it as one of 
the islands off the coast of Cyrenaica, calling it 
also Laea (Aaa } 'AgdpodSirns vioos, iv. 4. § 14; 
Steph. B. sv.) Scylax (p. 45, Hudson, p. 109, 
Gronov.) places it between the Chersonesus Magna 
(the E. headland of Cyrenafca) and Naustathmus 
(near its N. point), and mentions it as a station 
for ships, The anonymous Periplus gives its po- 
sition more definitely, between Zephyrium and 
Chersis; and calls it a port, with a temple of 
Aphrodite. It may, perhaps, correspond with the 
island of Al Hiera. (Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2. p. 
80.) [P. 8] 
APHRODI'SIAS, in Spain. 1. [Gapes.] 2. 
[Portvs Vexrris.] 

APHRODI'SIAS (‘A¢podisias), a town in the 
S. of Laconia, on the Boeatic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas. (Paus, iii. 12. § 11, viii. 
12. § 8.) 

ab aeoprarun. 1. (Agpotimior, Strab. p. 682; 
Ptol. v. 14; ‘AppoB:nds, Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. 
‘Appobiovets), a city of Cyprus, situated at the 
narrowest part of the island, only 70 stadia from 
Salamis. (D'Anville, in Mém. de Litt. vol. xxxii. 
p- 541.) [E. B. J.J 

2. A small place in Arcadia, not far from Mega- 
lopolis, on the road to Megalopolis and Tegea. (Paus. 
viii. 44. § 2.) 

3. [Arpxa.] 

APHRODI'SIUS MONS (7d 'A@podiasy bpos), 
a mountain in Spain, mentioned by Appian as a 
stronghold of Viriathus; but in a manner insuffi- 
cient to define its position (/ber. 64, 66). [P. 5.] 

APHRODI'TES PORTUS. [Myos Hormvs.] 

APHRODITOPOLIS, APHRODITO, VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM (‘Aodpodirns wédus, 'Appod:rd- 
wokis, ‘Adpodirw: Eth, ‘Adpodi:towoAltns), the 
name of several cities in Egypt. LL Jn Lower 
Egypt. 1, [Ararsecnts.] 2. A town of the 
Nomes Leontopolites. (Strub. xvii. p, 802.) — II. 
In the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt. 3, Arno- 
pire (/tin, Ant. p. 168: Agpodirw, Hieroe. p. 730, 
Atfgeh, mounds, but no Ru.), a considerable city 


| A’PHYTIS 


APIOLAE. 


| on the E. side of the Nile; capital of the Name 
_ Aphroditopoltes, (Strab. xvii. p. 809; PtelL) hb 
was an episcopal see, down to the Arab conquest 
Its coins are extant, of the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, with the epigraph A®POASEITONOAI, 
(Rasche, s. ¢.) —3. In Upper Egypt, or the Thetsss. 
4, (Tachta) on the W. side of the Nile, but « 
some distance from the river, below Ptolermais std 
Panopolis; capital of the Nomos Aphroditopslits 
(Plin. v. 9, 10. 8. 11, Veneria iterum, to distin 
guish it from No. 5; Strab. xvii. p.813; Agatharch, 
‘de Rub, Mar, p. 22; Prokesch, Frianerunges, 
vol. i, p. 152.) 5. (Deir, Ru.), on the W. side af 
the Nile, much higher up than the former, as/ 
| like it, a little distance from the river; in th 
| Nomos Hermonthites, between Thebes and Ape- 
lonopolis Magna; and a little NW. of Latepix 
(Plin. v. 10. 8. 11.) (P.S] 
APHTHI'TES NOMOS (6 ’A@@iryns vropsds), 0 
nomos of Lower Egypt, in the Delta, mentioned + 
Herodotus, between those of Bubastis and Tans; 
but neither he nor any other writer mentions sort 
a city as Aphthis. The name seems to paint 
a chief seat of the worship of Phthah, the Egyptian 
Hephaestus, (Herod. ii. 166.) [P. 8] 
Paaere as oie Eth 
"Agvraios, more early 'Aputieds, 'Agurets, 'Agwre- 
aot: A'thyto, Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. }. 
156), a town on the eastern side of the penitual 
Pallene, in Macedonia, ao little below Potiriaes. 
(Herod. vii. 123: Thuc. i. 64; Strab. vii. p 330) 
Xenophon (Hell. v. 3. § 19) says that it possessed 
a temple of Dionysius, to which the Spartan kirg 
Agesipolis desired to be removed before his death; 
but it was more celebrated for its temple of Ammauc, 
whose head a: on its coins. (Plat. Lev. 2: 
Paus. iii. 18. § 3; Steph. B. s. v.) 


Bes 
° 





APIA. [PELoPoNNEsvs. 

APIDANUS. [Entrevs. 

APILA (Plataména), a river in Pieria in Mace 
donia, rising in Mt. Olympus, and flowing inte the #s 
near Heracleia. (Plin. iv. 10. 8.17; Leake, Northers 
Greece, vol. iii. pp. 405, 406.) 

API'OLAE (‘AwloAa:; Eth, 'AwwAavrés), an s- 
cient city of Latium, which took the lead among the 
Latin cities in the war against Tarquinius Prises, 
and was in consequence besieged and taken by that 
monarch. We are told that it was razed to the 
ground, and its inhabitants sold into slavery ; ant 
it is certain that we find no subsequent mentian of 
it in history. Yet it appears to have been pre- 
viously a place of some importance, as Livy tells a 
the spoils derived from thence enabled Targzia 
to celebrate the Ludi Magni for the first time ; 
while, according to Valerius of Antium, they fr- 


| nished the funds with which he commenced the oe- 





struction of the Capitol. (Liv. i. 35; Dion Ha 
iii. 49; Valerius, ap. Plin. iii. 5. 1. 9.) 

The site of a city destroyed at so early a pericd, 
and not mentioned by any geographer, can scareely 
be determined with any certainty; but Gell al 
Nibby are disposed to place it at a spot abent 1! 
miles from Rome, and a mile to the S. of the Appis 
Way, where there are some remains which indies’ 
the site of an ancient city, as well as others of ber 
Roman date. The position was (as usnal) o pw- 
tially isolated hill, rising immediately above a smal 
stream, now called the Foaso delle Frateaccdes, 
which was crossed by an ancient bridge (destroyed is 
1832), known as the Ponte delle Streghe, \t 
position would thus be intermediate betwern Bo- 


APIS. 


villae on the E., and Politorium = Tellenae on | 
the W. ( Nibby, Dintorni, vol. i. p. 211 ; Tose: | 
graphy of Rome, p. 87; Abeken, P Mitel Italien, 
p. 69.) (E. H. B.} 

APIS (“Ams), a seaport town (Polyb. Exc. ‘ 
115) on the N, coast of Africa, about 11 or 12 miles 
W. of Paraetonium, sometimes reckoned to Egypt, 
and sometimes to Marmarica. Scylax (p. 44) places 
it at the W. boundary of Egypt, on the frontier of 
the Marmaridae. Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 5) mentions it 
as in the Libyae Nomos; and so does Pliny, who 
calls it modilis religione Aegypti locus (v. 6, where 
the common text makes its distance W. of Paracto- 
aiam 72 Roman miles, but one of the best MSS. gives 
12, which agrees with the distance of 100 stadia in 
Strabo, xvii. p. 799), It seems very doubtful 
whether the Apis of Herodotus (ii. 18) can be the 
same place. [P. S.J 

APOBATHMI (CAd8a8uo:), a small place in 
Argolis, near the frontiers of Cynuria, was said to 
have been so called from Danans landing at this 
spot. (Paus. ii. 38.§ 4.) The surrounding country 
was also called Pyramia (Mvpduia), from the 
monuments in the form of pyramids found here. 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 32; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, 
p. 152.) 

APO'COPA CAxéxora, Steph. B. 8. v.; Peripl. 
M, Eryth. p.9; Ptol. i. 17. § 7), Magna and Parva, 
respectively Bandel d Agoa and Cape Bedouin, were 
two small towns in a bay of similar name ( Ptol. i. 17. 
§ 9), on the coast of Africa Barbaria, between the 
headlands of Raptum and Prasum. Their inhabitants 
were Aethiopians (Al@lowes ‘Pdyior, Ptol. iv. 8 
§ 3). W. B. D.] 

APODOTI. [Arrott, p. 65, a 

APO'LLINIS PROMONTORIUM (AréAA@vos 
ixpow), in N. Africa. 1. Also called "AroAAGgrov 
(Strab. xvii. p. 832), a promontory on the N. coast 
of Africa Propria, near Utica, and forming the W. 
headland, as the Mercurii Pr. formed the E., of the 
great guif of Utica or Carthage. (Strab. 1c.) This 
description, and all the other references to it, identify 
ttwith C. Ferina or Ras Sidi Ali-al-Mekhi, and 
mot the more westerly C. Zibeeb or Ras Sidi Bou- 
Shusha. (It is to be observed, however, that Shaw 
applies the name Zibech to the former). Livy 
(xxx. 24) mentions it as in sight of Carthage, which 
will apply to the former cape, but not to the latter. 
Mela (i, 7) mentions it as one of the three great 
headlands on this coast, between the other two, Can- 
didum and Mercurii. It is a high pointed rock, re- 
markable for its whiteness. (Shaw, p. 145; Barth, 
Wanderungen, fc., vol. i. p. 71). 

It is almost certain that this cape was identical 
with the Pupcukem Pr., at which Scipio landed on 
his expedition to close the Second Punic War; and 
which had been fixed, in the first treaty between the 
Romans and Carthaginians, as the boundary of the 
voyager of the former towards the W. (Polyb. iii. 
22; Liv. xxix. 27; Manmert, vol. x. pt. 2, pp. 293, 
full.) 

2. A promontory of Mauretania Caesariensis, adja- 
cent to the city of Julia Caesarea. (Plin. v. 2.8.1; 
Ptal.) [P. S.] 

APOLLINO'POLIS (‘AwdéAAwvos wédus: Eth. 

re) the name of several cities in 
tom. — 

Arottinopottis MAGNA (xéAus peydAn 
‘gin Strab, xvii. p. 817; Agartharch. p22; 
Pin. ¥, 9. 3.11; Plat. Js. e¢ Osir. 50; Aelian. 
Hist, An. x. 2; Ptol. iv. 5. § 70; 
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Steph. Byzant. s. v.; "AwoAAwvids, Hierocl. p. 732; 
It. Ant. p. 160, 174; Not. Imp. Orient. c, 143. 
Apollonos Superioris [urbs]), the modern Edfoo, 
was a city of the Thebaid, on the western bank of 
the Nile, in Lat. 25° N., and about thirteen miles 
below the lesser Cataract. Ptolemy (i. c.) assigns 
Apollinopolis to the Hermonthite nome, but it was 
more commonly regarded as the capital town of 
the nome Apollopolites. Under the Roman em- 
perors it was the seat of a Bishop’s see, and the 
head-quarters of the Legio HI. Trajana. Its in- 
habitants were enemies of the crocodile and its 
worshippers. 

Both the ancient city and the modern hamlet, 
however, derived their principal reputation from 
two temples, which are considered second only 
to the Temple of Denderah as specimens of the 
sacred structures of Egypt. The modern £dfoo is 
contained within the courts, or built upon the plat- 
form of the principal of the two temples at Apolli- 
nopolis. The larger temple is in good preservation, 
but is partially buried by the sand, by heaps of 
rubbish, and by the modern town. The smaller 
temple, sometimes, but improperly, called a Typho- 
nium, is apparently an appendage of the latter, and 
its sculptures represent the birth and education 
of the youthful deity, Horus, whose parents Noum, 
or Kneph and Athor, were worshipped in the larger 
edifice. The principal temple is dedicated to Noum, 
whose symbol is the disc of the sun, supported by 
two asps and the extended wings of a vulture. Its 
sculptures represent (Rosellini, Monum. del Culto, 
p- 240, ¢av. xxxviii.) the progress of the Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat, Lord of Heaven, moving in his bark 
(Bari) through the circle of the Hours. The local 
name of the district round Apollinopolis was Hat, 
and Noum was styled Hor-hat-kah, or Horus, the 
tutelary genius of the land of Hat. This deity 
forms also at Apollinopolis a triad with the goddess 
Athor and Hor-Senet. The members of the triad 
are youthful gods, pointing their finger towards 
their mouths, and before the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic character were regarded as figures of 
Harpocrates. 

The entrance into the larger temple of Apolli- 
nopolis is a gateway (wvAdy) 50 feet high, flanked 
by two converging wings (wrepd) in the form of 
truncated pyramids, rising to 107 feet. The wings 
contain ten stories, are pierced by round loop-holes 
for the admission of light, and probably served as 
chambers or dormitories for the priests and servitors 
of the temple. From the jambs of the door project 


_two blocks of stone, which were intended, as Dénon 


supposes, to support the heads of two colossal 
figures. This propylaeon leads into a large square, 
surrounded by a colonnade roofed with squared 
granite, and on the opposite side is a pronaos or 
portico, 53 feet in height, and having a triple row 
of columns, six in cach row, with variously and 
gracefully foliaged capitals. The temple is 145 
feet wide, and 424 feet long from the entrance to 
the opposite end. Every part of the walls is covered 
with hieroglyphics, and the main court ascends 
gradually to the pronaos by broad steps. The 
whole area of the building was surrounded by a 
wall 20 feet high, of great thickness. Like so many 
of the Egyptian temples, that of Apollinopolis was 
capable of being employed as a fortress. It stood 
about a third of a mile from the river, The seulp- 
tures, although carefully and indeed beautifully 


‘AnodAwrla, executed, are of the Ptolemaic era, the earliest por- 
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tion of the temple having been erected by Ptolemy | Cnossus(Steph. B. s, v.), the inhabitants of which were 


Philometor s. c. 181. 


most treacherously treated by the Cydoniatae, whe 


The temple of Apollinopolis, as a sample of were their friends and allies. (Polyb. xxvii. 16.) 


Egyptian sacred architecture, is minutely described 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Edfu, and in the Ist 
volume of British Museum, Egyptian Antiquities, 
where also will be found a ground plan of it. See 
also Belzoni, and Wilkinson's Egypt and Thebes, 
pp- 435—438. 

2. APOLLINOPOLIS Parva (‘AréAA@vos } wuxpd, 
Steph. B. a. v.; "AwéAA@v wixpds, Hierocl. p. 731; 
Apollonos minoris [urbs], It. Anton. p. 158), was 
a town in Upper Egypt, in Lat. 27° N., upon the 
western bank of the Nile. It stood between Hyp- 
sela and Lycopolis, and belonged to the Hypseliote 
nome, 

3. APoLLINoroLts Parva (‘AréAAwvos wéAus 
mixpad, Ptol. iv. 5. § 70; "AwdAAwwos wéAus, Strab, 
xvii. p. 815; Apollonos Vicus, It. Anton. p. 165), 
was a town of the Thebaid, in the Coptite Nome, 
in Lat. 26° N., situated between Thebes and 
Coptos. It stood on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
and carried on an active trade with Berenice and 
Myos Hormos, on the Red Sea. Apollinopolis 
Parva was 22 miles distant from Thebes, and is 
the modern Kuss, It corresponds, probably, to the 
Maximianopolis of the later emperors. 

4. APoLLinoro.is (Steph. B. s.v.; Plin. vi. 35), 
was a town of the Megabari, in eastern Aethiopia. 

5. Arottonos Hypreimum (Plin. vi. 26; It. 
Anton.), stood upon the high road from Coptos, in 
the Thebaid, to Berenice on the Red Sea, and was 
4 watering station for the caravans in their transit 
between those cities. [W. B. D.] 

APOLLO'NIA (‘AmoAAvla: Eth. 'Axo\Awnd- 
ts, Apolloniates, Apollinas, -dtis, Apolloniensis), in 
Europe. 1. A city of Sicily, which, according toSteph. 
Byz.,was situated in the neighbourhood of Alantinm 
Calacte. Cicero also mentions it (Or. in Verr. iii.43) 
and in conjunction with Haluntium, Capitiam, and 
Enguium, in a manner that seems to imply that it was 
situated in the same part of Sicily with these cities; 
and we learn from Diodorus (xvi. 72) that it was at 
one time subject to Leptines, the tyrant of Enguium, 
from whose hands it was wrested by Timoleon, and 
restored to an independent condition. A little later 
we find it again mentioned among the cities reduced 
by Agathocles, after his return from Africa, n.c. 
307 (Diod. xx. 56). But it evidently regained its 
liberty after the fall of the tyrant, and in the days 
of Cicero was still a municipal town of some im- 
portance. (Or. in Verr. iii. 43, v.33.) From 
this time it disappears from history, and the name 
is not found either in Pliny or Ptolemy. 

Its site has been much disputed; but the pas- 
sages above cited point distinctly to a position in the 
north-eastern part of Sicily; and it is probable that 
the modern Pollina, a small town on a hill, about 3 
miles from the sea-coast, and 8 or 9 E, from Cefali, 
occupies its site. The resemblance of name is cer- 
tainly entitled to much weight; and if Enguium be 
correctly placed at Gangi, the connexion between 
that city and Apollonia is casily explained. It must 
be admitted that the words of Stephanus require, in 





The site is on the coast near Armyro, or perhaps 
approaching towards Megalo Kastron, at the Ghi- 
éfero. (Pashley, Crete, vol. i. p. 261.) The site 
of the other city, which was once called Eleuthera 
(CEAevepa, Steph. B.), is uncertain. The phi 
pher Diogenes Apollaniates was a native of Apel- 
loniates in Crete. (Dict. of Biog. 8. v.) [E.BJ.) 

3. (Pollina, or Polléna), a city of Ilyria, site- 
ated 10 stadia from the right bank of the Aous, 
and 60 stadia from the sea (Strab. vii. p. 316), or 
50 stadia according to Scylax (p. 10). It was 
founded by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans in the 
seventh century before the Christian era, and is said 
to have been originally called Gylaceia (TvAd«ea), 
from Gylax, the name of its oecist. (Thue. i. 26; 
Scymnus, 439, 440; Pans. v. 21. § 12, 22. § 3; 
Strab. . ¢.; Steph. B. 8. v.) Apollonia soon became 
a flourishing place, but its name rarely occurs is 
Grecian history. It is mentioned in the civil wars 
between Caesar and Pompey, as a fortified town 
with a citadel; and the possession of it was of great 
importance to Caesar in his campaign against Pom- 
pey in Greece, (Caes. B.C. iii. 12, seq.) Towards 
the end of the Roman republic it was celebrated as 
a seat of learning; and many of the Roman nobles 
were accustomed to send their sons thither for the 
purpose of studying the literature and philosophy of 
Greece. It was here that Augustus spent six 
months before the death of his uncle summoned him 
to Rome, (Suet. Aug. 10; Vell. Pat. ii. 59.) Cicero 
calls ity at this period “ urbs magna et gravis.” 
Apollonia is mentioned by Hierocles (p. 653, ed. 
Wesseling) in the sixth century ; but its name does 
not occur in the writers of the middle ages. The 
village of Aulon, a little to the S. of Apollonia, 
appears to have increased in importance in the 
middle ages, as Apollonia declined, According to 
Strabo (p. 322), the Via Egnatia commenced at 
Apollonia, and according to others at Dyrrhachium ; 
the two roads met at Clodiana. There are scarcely 
any vestiges of the ancient city at the present day. 
Leake discovered some traces of walls and of two 
temples; and the monastery, built near its site, con- 
tains some fine pieces of sculpture, which were found 
in ploughing the fields in its neighbourhood. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 368, seq.; Tafel, De Via 
Egnatia, p. 14, seq.) 





COLN OF APOLLONTIA, IN ILLYRIA. 


4. (Sizeboli), a town of Thrace, on the Pontes 
Euxinus, a little 5. of Mesambria, was a colony of 
the Milesians. It had two large harbours, and 
the greater part of the town was situated on a small 
island. It possessed a celebrated temple of Apollo, 


this case, to be construed with considerable latitude, | and a colossal statue of this god, 30 cubits in height, 
| which M. Lucullus earried to Rome and placed in the 


but little dependence can be placed upon the accu- 
racy of that writer. 


The coins which have been pablished as of this | Plin, xxxiv. 7. s. 18 
city belong either to Apollonia, in Illyria, or to | | Peri 


Capitol. (Herod. iv. 90; Strab, vii. p. 319, xii. p. 541, 
§ 39; Seymnns, 730; Arrian, 
ripl. p. 24, Anon. Peripl. p. 14.) It was sub- 


Tauromenium (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 198.) [E. H. B.] | sequently callea Sozoro.is (Zw¢éwodus, Anon. Pe 
2. The name of two cities in Crete, one near ripl. p. 14) whence its modern name Sizedoli. 
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5. (Polima), a town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, 
S. of the lake Bolbe (Athen. vill. p. 334, e.), and 
N. of the Chalcidian mountains, on the road from 
Thessalonica to Amphipolis, as we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 1) and the Itineraries, 
(Anton. Itin. pp, 320, 330; Itin. Hierosol. p. 605; 
Tab. Peuting.) Pliny (iv. 10. s. 17. § 38) men- 
tions this A i 

6. (Polighero), the chief town of Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, situated N. of Olynthus, and a little S. 
of the Chalcidian mountains. That this Apollonia 
ix 3 different place from No. 5, appears from Xeno- 
phon, who describes the Chalcidian Apollonia as dis- 
tant 10 or 12 miles from Olynthus, (Xen. Hell, v. 
12. § 1, seq.) It was probably this Apollonia 
which struck the beantiful Chalcidian coins, bearing 
on the obverse the head of Apollo, and on the re- 
verse his lyre, with the legend XaA«idéwv. 

7. A town in the peninsula of Acte, or Mt. Athos 
in Macedonia, the inhabitants of which were called 
Macrobii. (Plin. iv. 10. s. 17. § 37.) 

8 A town in Thrace, situated according to Livy's 
narrative (xxxviii. 41), between Maroneia and Ab- 
dera, but erroneously placed by the Epitomizer of 
Strabo (vii. p. 331) and by Pomponius Mela (ii. 2) 
west of the Nestus, 

The four towns last mentioned (Nos. 5—8) are 
frequently confounded, but are correctly distinguished 
by Leake, who errs, however, in making the passage 
of Athenaeus (viii. p. 334, e.), refer to No. 6, in- 
stead of to No. 5. (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
457, seq.) 

9. A town on the frontiers of Aetolia, near Nau- 
pactus, (Liv. xxviii. 8.) 

APOLLO'NIA, in Asia. 1. The chief town of 
adistrict in Assyria, named Apolloniatis, Apollonia 
is incorrectly placed by Stephanus (s. v. "AwoA- 
dwria) between Babylon and Susa. Strabo (p. 732, 
and 524) says that Apolloniatis is that part of 
Babylonia which borders on Susis, that its original 
name was Sittacene, and it was then called Apollo- 
niatis, ‘The names Apollonia and Apolloniatis were 
evidently given by the Macedonian Greeks. Apollo- 
matis is in fact one of the divisions of Assyria in the 
geography of the Greeks; but it is impossible to de- 
termine its limits. Polybius (v. 44) makes Meso- 
potamia and Apolloniatis the southern boundaries of 
Media, and Apolloniatis is therefore east of the 
Tigris. This appears, indeed, from another passage 
in Polybius (v. 51), which also shows that Apollonia 
was east of the Tigris. The country was fertile, but 
it also contained a hilly tract, that is, it extended 
some distance east of the banks of the Tigris. There 
is evidently great confusion in the divisions of As- 
syria by the Greek geographers. If we place Apol- 
loniatis south of the district of Arbela, and make it 
extend as far as Bagdad, there may be no great 
error. There seems to be no authority for fixing 
the site of Apollonia. 

2. An island on the coast of Bithynia (Arrian, 
Feripl. p. 13), 200 stadia from the promontory of 
Calpe (Kirpe). It was called Thynias, says Pliny 
(vi. 12), to distinguish it from another island Apol- 
louis. He places it a Roman mile from the coast, 
Thynias, Thyne, Thynia, or Thynis (Steph. B. s. v. 
Svrias), may have been the original name of this 
island, and Apollonia a name derived from a temple 
of Apollo, built after the Greeks. The other name 
is evidently derived from the Thyni of the opposite 
Cit, 

3. A town of Mysia, on an eminence east of Per- 
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gamum, on the way to Sardis. (Strab. p. 625; 
Xen. Anab, vii. 8. § 15.) It seems to have been 
near the borders of Mysia and Lydia. The site does 
not appear to be determined, 

4. Steph. B. (s. 7. "AwoAAq@via) mentions Apol- 
lonia in Pisidia, and one also in Phrygia; but it 
seems very probable, from comparing what he says 
of the two, that there is some confusion, and there 
was perhaps only one, and in Pisidia, In Strabo 
(p. 576) the name is Apollonias, The ruins were 
discovered by Arundell (Discoveries, gc. vol. i. p. 
236) at a place called Olou Borlon, The acropolis 
stands on a lofty crag, from which there is an ex- 
tensive view of the rich plains to the NW. This 
place is in 38° 4’ N. lat., and in the direct line be- 
tween Apamea and Antioch, so far as the nature of 
the country will admit. (Hamilton, Researches, fc. 
vol. ii. p. 361.) The Peutinger Table places it 
24 miles from Apameia Cibotus. Several Greek 
inscriptions from Apollonia have been copied by 
Arundel] and Hamilton. One inscription, which 
contains the words 7 BovAn xa: b Snuos twy "AwoA- 
Awviarwy, decides the question as to the site of this 
place. Two Greek inscriptions of the Roman period 
copied by Arundeil give the full title, “ the Boule 
and Demus of the Apolloniatae Lycii Thraces Co- 
loni,” from which Arundell concludes that “ a Thra- 
cian colony established themselves in Lycia, and that 
some of the latter founded the city of Apollonia ;” 
an interpretation that may be not quite correct. 

Stephanus says that Apollonia in Pisidia was ori- 
ginally called Mordiaeon, and was celebrated for its 
quinces, (Athen. p.81.) It is still noted for its 
quinces (Arundel), which have the great recom- 
mendation of being eatable without dressing. The 
coins of Apollonia record Alexander the Great as the 
founder, and also the name of a stream that flowed 
by it, the Hippopharas. (Forbiger, vol. ii, p. 334.) 

5. Of Mysia (’A. él ‘Puvdax@, Strab. p. 575), a 
description which misled some travellers and geo- 
graphers, who fixed the site at Ulubad on the Rhyn- 
dacus. But the site is Abullionte, which is on a 
lake of the same name, the Apolloniatis of Strabo, 
who says that the town is on the lake. Some high 
land advances into the lake, and forms a narrow 
promontory, “off the SW. point of which is an 
island with the town of Abullionte.” (Hamilton, 
Researches, Gc. vol. ii. p. 87.) The remains of 
Apollonia are inconsiderable. The Rhyndacus flows 
into the lake Apolloniatis, and issues from it a deep 
and muddy river. The lake extends from east to 
west, and is studded with many islands in the NE. 
part, on one of which is the town of Apollonia. 
(Hamilton.) The circuit of the lake is estimated 
by some travellers at about 50 miles, and its length 
about 10; but the dimensions vary considerably, for 
in winter the waters are much higher. It abounds 
in fish. 

6. In Lycia, is conjectured by Spratt (Lycia, 
vol. i. p. 203) to have been at Sarahhajik, where 
there are remains of a Greek town. The modern 
site is in the interior NW. of Phaselis. The author 
discovered an inscription with the letters “ Ap” on 
it. Stephanus (4. 7.) mentions an island of the 
name belonging to Lycia; but there is no authority 
for a town of the name. There are, however, coins 
with the epigraph "AwoAAwviat@y Aux. and 'AwoA- 
Awviatwy Aux, @pax., which might indicate some 
place in Lycia. But these belong to Apoilonia of 
Pisidia. [G. L.] 

7. (Ardf), a town of I alestine, situated be- 
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tween Caesarea and Joppa. 


APSARUS. 


(Steph. B.; Ptol. | foot of the Euganean hills, about 6 miles SW. of 


y. 16; Plin. v. 14; Pent. Tab.) The origin of | Patavium, on which account the springs were «ten 
its name is not known, but was probably owing to | termed Aquar Paravinak (Plin. ii. 103. 8. 106, 


the Macedonian kings of either Aegypt or Syria 


After having suffered in their wars, it was repaired | 


by Galinius, proconsul of Syria. (Joseph. B. J. 
i, 6.) 


(Robinson, Bibl. Rea, vol. iii, p. 46; Irby and 
Maungles, Trav. p. 189; Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. 
vol. i. p. 490.) Arsuf was famous in the time of | 
the Crusades, (Wilken, die Xreuzz, vol. ii. pp. 17, | 


39, 102, vol. iv. p. 416, vol. vii. pp. 325, 400, | 


425.) The chroniclers confounded it with Antipatris, | 
which lies further inland. 

8. A town of Syria. The name attests its Mace- 
donian origin, (Appian. Syr. 57.) Strabo (p. 752) 


is uncertain. (E. B. J.) 
APOLLO'NIA (Marsa Sousah), in Africa, one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis in Cyre- 
naica, It was originally the port of Cyrene, and 
is mentioned by Scylax (p. 45) simply as such, 
without any proper name; but, like the other ports 
on this coast, it grew and flourished, expecially under 
the Ptolemies, till it eclipsed Cyrene itself. It was 
the birthplace of Eratosthenes. (Strab. xvii. p. 837; 
Mela, i. 8; Plin. v. 5; Ptol. iv. 4; Diod. xviii. 19; 
Steph. B. s.v.) It is almost certainly the Soznsa 
(%a(ovea) of later Greek writers (Hierocl. p. 732; 
Epiphan. Haeres. 73. 26); and this, which was very 


Arstf on the coast, a deserted village upon | 
the Nakr Arsif, represents the ancient Apollonia. j 


xxxi. 6. 8. 32.) 

The proper name of these springs was supposed 
to be derived from the Greek (4 and wévos), and is 
retained with little change in their modern name of 
Bagni d Abano. They appear to have been extea- 
sively resorted to for their healing properties, not 
only by the citizens of the neighbouring Pataviam, 
bat by patients from Rome and all parts of Italy; 
and are alluded to by Martial as among the mwst 
popular bathing places of his day. (Mart. wi. 42. 
4; Lucan, vii. 193; Sil. Ital xii. 218.) At a later 
period we find them described at considerable length 
by Clandian (/dyll. 6), and by Theodoric in a letter 
addressed to Cassiodorus (Ver, ii. 39), fram 
which we learn that extensive Thermae and «ther 
edifices had grown up around the spot. Besides 
their medical influences, it appears that they wer 
resorted to for purposes of divination, by throwing 
tali into the basin of the source, the numbers d 
which, from the extreme clearness of the water, 
could be readily discerned. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was an oracle of Geryon. (Suet. Tid. 14.) 

From an epigram of Martial! (i. 61. 3), it wookd 
appear that the historian T. Livias was born im the 
neighbourhood of this spot, rather than at Patavium 
itself; but it is perhaps more probable that the poet 
uses the expression “ Apona tellus” merely to desiz- 
nate the territory of Patavium (the ager /’aterinus) 


mentions it as tributary to Apamea, but its position 
| 


probably its original name, has given rise to its mo- | in general. (See Cluver. Jtal. p. 154.) [E. H. B.} 
dern appellation. The naine Apollonia wasin honour A’PPIA (‘Awsia: Eth. Appianus), a town of 
of the patron deity of Cyrene. The site of the city Phrygia, which, according to Pliny (v. 29), belonged 
is marked by splendid, though greatly shattered | to the conventus of Synnada. Cicero (ad Fam, iii 


ruins, among which are those of the citadel, temples, | 


a theatre, and an aqueduct. (Barth, W en, 
gc., pp. 452, foll.) [P. 5. 
APOLLONIA'TIS. [Apotiosta.] 


APOLLO'NIS (‘AwoAAwwis: Eth. "AwoAAwrlins, 
Apollonidensis), a town the position of which is con- 
nected with that of Apollonia in Mysia. South of 
this Apollonia is a ridge of hills, after crossing which 
the road to Sardis had on the left Thyatira, and 
on the right Apollonis, which is 300 stadia from | 
Pergamuom, and the same distance from Sandis. 
(Strab. 625.) <A village Bullene, apparently the 
sarne place that Tournefort calls Balamont, seems to | 
retain part of the ancient name. The place was 
named after Apollonis, a woman of Cyzicus, and the | 
wife of Attalus, the first king of Pergamum, Cicero | 
mentions the place (pro Flace. c. 21, 32, ad Q. 
Fri. 2). Is was one of the towns which suffered 
in the great earthquake in these parts in the time 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann, ii. 47.) It is mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 30) as a small place. It was subse- 
quently the see of a bishop, There are both autono- 
mons and imperial coins of Apvllonis with the 
epigraph 'Aro\AwriBewr. [G. L.J 

APOLLONOS HIERON (‘AwodA@vos iepor; 
Eth. Apollonas hieritae), is mentioned by Pliny (v. 
29). Jt seems to be the same place as Apollonia in 
Mysia. Mannert conjectures that the name Apol- 
lonia or Apollonos Hieron was afterwards changed 
into Hierocarsarea, which is mentioned by Tacitus 
‘ Ann. ii. 47) as one of the towns of Asia that snf- 
fered from the earthquake in the time of Tiberius; 
but if this be so, it is not easy to understand why 
Pliny does net mention it by that name.  [G. L.] | 

A’PONUS, or A’PONT FONS, a celebrated source | 
of mineral and thermal waters, situated near the 





7) speaks of an application being made to him by 
the Appiani, when he was governor of Cilicia, alsat 
the taxes with which they were burdened, asi about 
some matter of building in their town. At this 
time then it was included in the Province of Cilieis. 
‘The site does not seem to be known. [G.L.] 
APRILIS LACUS, an extensive marshy hake 
in Etruria, situated near the sea-shore heteres 
Populonium and the mouth of the Umbro, nw 
called the Lago di Castiglione. It comme«nicated 
with the sea by a narrow outlet, where there was 
a station for shipping, as well as one on the Via 
Aurelia. (Itin. Ant. pp. 292, 500.) The “ s:unds 
Prille,” mentioned by Pliny (iii. 5. 8. 8), between 
Populoniumn and the Umbro, is evidently a corrap 
tion of Prilis, and it is probable that the Prelics 
Lacus noticed by Cicero (pro Mil 27), is aly 
another fonn of the same name. [Pretays La- 
cus. LE. H. B.) 
APRUSTUY, a town in the interior of Bruttium, 
mentioned by Pliny (iti, 11. § 98), who tells os 
that it was the only inland city of the Biruttians 
(mediterranei Bruttiorum Aprustani tantwa). Wt 
is evidently the same place called in cur texte of 
Ptoletny (iii. 1. § 75), “A€verpor, for which wr 
shonld probably read “A€puorow: he associates it 
with Petelia, and it has been conjectured that ds 
site is marked by the village af Argusto, rest 
Chiaracalle, on a hil} about 5 miles from the Gialf 
Squillace. (Romaneili, vol. i. p. 189.) [E. H. B. 
A’PSARUS ( “Aapos, “Aoppos ), or ABSAET 
(Plin. vi. 4), a river and a fort, as Pliny cals @, 
“in faucibus,” 140 M. P. east of Trapezus ( Trets- 
zoml). <Arrian (fPeripl. p. 7) places this military 
station 1000 stadia from Trapezus, and 454) or 480 
stadia south of the Phasis, and about the puct 


APSILAE. 


where the coast turns north. The distance of 127 
miles in the Peutinger Table agrees with Arrian. 
Accordingly several geographers place Absarum near 
a town called Gonieh. Its name was connected with 
the myth of Medea and her brother Absyrtus, and 
its original name was Absyrtus. (Stephan. s. v. 
'Ayuprides.) Procopins (Bell. Goth, iv, 2) speaks 
of the remains of its public buildings as proving that 
it was once a place of some importance. 

Arrian does not mention a river Apsarus. He 
places the navigable river Acampsis 15 stadia from 
Absarum, and Pliny makes the Apsarus and Acam- 
peis two different rivers. The Acampsis of Arrian 
is generally assumed to be the large river Joruk, 
which rises NW. of Erzerum, and enters the 
Euxine near Batun. Pliny (vi. 9) says that the 
Absarus rises in the Paryadres, and with that 
mountain range forms the boundary in those parts 
between the Greater and Less Armenia. This de- 
scription can only apply to the Joruk, which is one 
of the larger rivers of Armenia, and the present 
boundary between the Pashalicks of Trebizond and 
Kars. (Brant, London Geog. Journ, vol. vi. p. 193.) 
Ptolemy's account of his Apsorrus agrees with that 
of Pliny, and he says that it is formed by the union 
of two large streams, the Glaucus and Lycus ; and 
the Joruk consists of two large branches, one called 
the Joruk and the other the Ajerah, which unite at 
to great distance above Batun. It seems, then, that 
the name Acampsis and Apsarus has been applied 
to the same river by different writers, Mithridates, 
in his flight after being defeated by Cn, Pompeius, 
came to the Euphrates, and then to the river Apsa- 
ras. (Mithrid. c. 101.) It is conjectured that the 
river which Xenophon (Anab. iv. 8, 1) mentions 
without 4 name, as the boundary of the Macrones 
and the Seythini, may be the Joruk; and this is 
probable. [G. L.] 

APSILAE, ABSILAE, APSILII (‘AviAa, ’Ayi- 
Mot), a people of Colchis, on the coast of the Euxine, 
subject successively to the kings of Pontus, the Ro- 
mans, and the Lazi. ‘They are mentioned by Pro- 
copius as having Jong been Christians. In their 
territory were the cities of Sebastopolis, Petra, and 
Tibeless, (Arrian, Peripl. Pont, Eux.; Steph. B.; 
Plin. vi. 4; Justinian. Norell. 28; Procop B. G. iv. 
2; Agathias, iii, 15, iv. 15.) [P.S. 

APSI'NTHII or APSY'NTHII CAViv@:01, "Apiv- 
fr), a people of Thrace, bordering on the Thracian 
Chersonesus. (Herod. vi. 34, ix. 119.) The city 
of Aenus was also called Apsynthus (Steph. B. s. vv. 
Alvos, “Ayuv@os); and Dionysius Periegetes (577) 
speaks of a river of the same name. 

APSUS (“Awos), a considerable river of Illyria, 
nsing in Mount Pindus and flowing into the sea be- 
tween the rivers Genusus on the N. and the Aous on 
the S. It flows in a north-western direction till it 
is joined by the Eordaicus (Devdl), after which it 
takes a bend, and flows towards the coast in a south- 
western direction through the great maritime plain 
of IIlyria. Before its union with the Devol, the 
river is now called Uzimi, and after its union Bera- 
finds. The country near the mouth of the Apsus is 
frequently inentioned in the memorable campaign of 
Caesar and Pompey in Greece. Caesar was for 
wome time encamped on the left bank of the river, 
and Pompey on the right bank. (Strab. p. 316; 
Liv. xxxi. 27; Caes. B.C. iii. 13, 19, 30; Dion 
Cass, xli. 47; Appian, B. C. ii. 56, where the river 
is erroneously called “AAwpa; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 336, 342, vol. iv. pp. 113, 123.) 


APUANLI. 


APSY’RTIDES. [Ansyrripes.] 

APTA JULIA (Apt), a city of the Vulgientes, 
on the road from Arelate (Arles), on the Rhone, 
along the valley of the Durance, to Augusta Tauri- 
noruam (Turino). The name Julia implies that it 
was a colonia, which is proved by inscriptions, though 
Pliny (iii. 4; and the note in Harduin’s edition) 
calls it a Latin town, that is, a town which had the 
Jus Latium. The modern town of Apt, on the 
Calavon or Caulon, a branch of the Durance, con- 
tains some ancient remains. {G. L.] 

ATPTERA (“Arrepa, Steph. B. 8. 0.; 'Arrepla 
Ptol. iii. 17. §. 10; Apteron, Plin. iv.20; Eth. 'Awre- 
paios; Palaedkastron), a city of Crete situated to 
the E. of Polyrrhenia, and 80 stadia from Cydonia 
(Strab, x. p. 479). Here was placed the scene of the 
legend of the contest between the Sirens and the 
Muses, when after the victory of the latter, the 
Sirens lost the feathers of their wings from their 
shoulders, and having thus become white cast them- 
selves into the sea,— whence the name of the city 
Aptera, and of the neighbouring islands Leucae. 
(Steph. B. s.r.) It was at one time in alliance 
with Cnossus, but was afterwards compelled by the 
Polyrrhenians to side with them against that city. 
(Pol. iv. 55.) The port of Aptera according to 
Strabo was Cisamos (p. 479; comp. Hierocles, p. 
650; and Peutinger Tab.). Mr. Pashley (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 48) supposes that the ruins of Palaedkas- 
tron belong to Aptera, and that its port is to be 
found at or near Kalyves. Diodorus (v. 64) places 
Berecynthos in the district of the Apteracans, 
(The old reading was emended by Meursius, Creta, 
p- 84.) This mountain has been identified with the 
modern Maldxa, which from its granitic and schistose 
basis complies with the requisite geological conditions 
for the existence of metallic veins; if we are to believe 
that bronze and iron were here first discovered, and 
bestowed on man by the Idaean Dactyls. [E. B. J ] 
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COIN OF APTERA. 


APUA'NI, a Ligurian tribe, mentioned repeatedly 
by Livy. From the circumstances related by him, it 
appears that they were the most easterly of the Ligurian 
tribes, and occupied the upper valley of the Macra 
about Pontremoli, the tract known in the middle ages 
as the Garfagnana. They are first mentioned in B.c. 
187, when we are told that they were defeated and 
reduced to submission by the consul C. Flaminins; 
but the next year they appear again in arms, and 
defeated the consul Q. Marcius, with the loss of 
4000 men and three standards. This disaster was 
avenged the next year, but after several successive 
campaigns the consuls for the year 180, P. Corne- 
linus and M. Baebius, had recourse to the expedient 
of removing the whole nation from their abodes, 
and transporting them, to the number of 40,000, 
including women and children, into the heart of 
Samnium. Here they were settled in the vacant 
plains, which had formerly belonged to Tanrasia 
(hence called Campi Taurasini), and appear to 
have become a flourishing community. ‘The next 
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year 7000 more, who had been in the first instance 
suffered to remain, were removed by the consul 
Fulvius to join their countrymen. We meet with 
them Jong afterwards among the “ populi” cf Sam- 
nium, subsisting as a separate community, under 
the name of “ Ligures Corneliani et Baebiani,” as 
late as the reign of Trajan. (Liv. xxxix. 2, 20, 
32, xl. 1, 38,41; Plin. iii. 11.5. 16; Lib. Colon. 
p- 235; Henzen. Tub. Alim. p. 57.) There is no an- 
thority for the existence of a city of the name of A 

as assumed by some writers. LE. H. B. 

APU'LIA (‘ArovAia), a province, or region, in 
the SE. of Italy, between the Apennines and the 
Adriatic Sea, which was bounded by the Frentani 
on the N., by Calabria and Lucania on the S., and 
by Samnium on the W. It is stated by most mo- 
dern geographers (Mannert, Cramer, Forbiger) that 
the name was sometimes applied to the whole SE. 
portion of Italy, including the peninsula of Mes- 
sapia, or, as the Romans termed it, Calabria. But 
though this extension was given in the middle ages, 
as well as at the present day, to the term of Puglia, 
it does not appear that the Romans ever used the 
naine with so wide a signification; and even when 
united fur administrative purposes, the two regions 
preserved their distinct appellations, Thus we find, 
even under the later periods of the Roman Ernpire, 
the “ provincia Apuliae et Calabriae ” (Lib. Colon. p. 
261; Treb. Poll. Tetric. 24), “Corrector Apnuliae et 
Calabriae” ( Notit. Digan. ii. p. 64.), &c. The Greeks 
sometimes used the name of Lapygia, so as to in- 
clude Apulia as well as Messapia (Herod. iv. 99; 
Pol. iii. 88); but their usage of this, as well as all 
the other local names applied to this part of Italy, 
was very fluctuating. Strabo, after describing the 
Messapian peninsula (to which he confines the name 
of Iapygia) as inhabited by the Salentini and Cala- 
bri, adds that to the north of the Calabri were the 
tribes called by the Greeks Peucetians and Daunians, 
but that all this tract beyond the Calabrians was 
called by the natives Apulia, and that the appel- 
lations of Daunians and Peucetians were, in his 
time, wholly unknown to the inhabitants of this 
part of Italy (vi. pp. 277, 283). In another pas- 
sage he speaks of the “ Apulians properly so called,” 
as dwelling around the gulf to the N. of Mt. Gar- 
ganus; but says that they spoke the same language 
with the Daunians and Peucetians, and were in no 
respect to be distinguished from them.” (p. 285.) 
The name of Dannians is wholly unknown to the 
Roman writers, except such as borrowed it from the 
Greeks, while they apply to the Peucetians the 
name of Pepicunt or Porpreuns, which appears, 
from Strabo, to have been their national appellation, 
Ptolemy divides the Apulians into Daunians and 
Peucetians (AwovAct Aatwio: and “ArovAo Tev- 
wérios, iii, 1, §§ 15, 16, 72,73), including all the 
southern Apulia under the latter head; but it ap- 
pears certain that this was a mere geographical 
arrangement, not one founded upon any national 
differences still subsisting in his time. 

Apulia, therefore, in the Rotman sense, may be 
considered as bounded on the SE. by a line drawn 
from sea to sea, across the isthmus of the Messapian 
peninsula, from the Gulf of Tarentum, W. of that 
city, to the nearest point of the opposite coast be- 
tween Egnatia and Brundusiam. (Strab, vi. p. 277; 
Mela, ii. 4.) According to a later distribution of 
the provinces of regions of Italy (apparently under 
Vespasian), the limits of Calabria were extended so 
as to include the greater part, if not the whole 
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of the territory inhabited by the Poediculi, 
, Peucetians (Lib. Colon. L. c.), and the extent of 
Apulia proportionally diminished. But this arrange- 
'ment does not appear to have been generally 
adopted. Towards Lucania, the river Bradanw 
appears to have formed the boundary, at least in 
| the lower part of its course; while on the W., to 
wards the Hirpini and Samnium, there was no 
natural frontier, but only the lower slopes or wnder- 
falls of the Apennines were included in Apulia; al 
‘the higher ridges of those mountains belonging te 
Samnium. On the N. the river Tifernus appears 
to have been the recognised boundary of Apulia i 
the time of Mela and Pliny (Mela, Lc.; Plim i. 
Il. s. 16), though the territory of Larinum, ex- 
tending from the Tifernus to the Frento, was, by 
many writers, not included in Apulia, but was 
either regarded as constituting a separate district 
(Caes. B.C. i, 23), or included in the territory of 
the Frentani. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 65.) Apulia, as thus 
defined, comprehended nearly the same extent with 
the two provinces of the kingdom of Naples now 
called the Capitanata and Terra di Bari. 

The physical features of Apulia are strongly 
marked, and must, in all ages, have materially is- 
fluenced its history. The northern half of the pro- 
vince, from the Tifernus to the Aufidus, comsiste 
almost entirely of a great plain, sloping gently from 
the Apennines to the sea, and extending between the 
mountain ranges of the former—of which uly 
some of the lower slopes and offshoots were included 
in Apulia, —and the isolated mountain mass of 
Mt. Garganus, which has been not inaptly termed 
the Spur of Italy. This portion is now commonty 
known as “ Puglia piana," in contradistinction te 
the southern part of the province, called “ 
petrosa,” from a broad chain of rocky hills, which 
branch off from the Apennines, near Vennsia, and 
extend eastward towards the Adriatic, which ther 
reach near the modern Ostuni, between E.gnatia and 
Brundusium. The whole of this hilly tract is, st 
the present day, wild and thinly inhabited, great 
part of it being covered with forests, or given up to 
pasture, and the same seems to have been the case 
in ancient times also, (Strab. vi. p.283.) Bat 
between these barren hills and the sea, there inter- 
venes a narrow strip along the coast extending abost 
50 miles in length (from Barletta to Monopols). 
and 10 in breadth, remarkable for its fertility, and 
which was studded, in ancient as well as moders 
times, with a number of small towns, The great 
plains of Northern Apulia are described by Strabo 
as of great fertility (wdupopdés re wal roAtqopes, 
vi. p. 284), but adapted especially for the rearing 
of horses and sheep. The latter appear in ali ages 
to have been one of the chief productions of Apalis, 
and their wool was reckoned to surpass al] other 
in fineness (Plin. viii. 48. 5.73), but the pastures 
become so parched in summer that the flacks can 
no jonger find subsistence, and hence they are driven 
at that season to the mountains and upland vallies 
of Samnium; while, in return, the plains of Apalia 
afford abundant pasturage in winter to the flocks ef 
; Samnium and the Abruzzi, at a season when ther 
| own mountain pastures are covered with spow, 
| This arrangement, originating in the muteal om 
| cessities of the two regions, probably dates fram a 

very early period (Niebuhr, vol. iii po 191); it is 
alluded to by Varro (de R.A, ii. 1) as custeenesy 
in his day; and under the Roman empire becane 
the subject of legislative enactment — a vertigal, « 
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tax, being levied on all sheep and cattle thus mi- 
grating. The calcareous nature of the soi] renders 
these Apulian plains altogether different in character 
from the rich alluvial tracts of the North of Italy; 
the scarcity of water resulting from this cause, and 
the parched and thirsty aspect of the country in 
summer, are repeatedly alluded to by Horace (Pau- 
per aquae Daunus, Carm. iii. 30. 11; Siticulosae 
Apuliae, Epod. 3. 16), and have been feelingly de- 
scribed by modern travellers, But notwithstanding 
its aridity, the soil is well adapted for the growth 
of wheat, and under a better system of irrigation 
and agriculture may have fully merited the en- 
comium of Strabo. The southern portions of the 
province, in common with the neighbouring region 
of Calabria, are especially favourable to the growth of 
the olive. 
The population of Apulia was of a very mixed 
kind, and great confusion exists in the accounts 
transmitted to us concerning it by ancient writers. 
Bat, on the whole, we may distinguish pretty clearly 
three distinct national elements. 1. The APuwLt, 
or Apulians properly so called, were, in all proba- 
bility, a member of the great Oscan, or Ausonian, 
race; their name is considered by philologers to 
contain the same elements with Opicus, or Opscus. 
(Niebuhr, Vortrage ther Lander u. Volker, p. 489). 
It seems certain that they were not, like their 
neighbours the Lucanians, of Sabellian race; on the 
contrary, they appear on hostile terms with the 
Samnites, who were pressing upon them from the 
interior of the country. Strabo speaks of them as 
dwelling in the northern part of the province, about 
the Sinus Urias, and Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) appears 
to indicate the river Cerbalus (Cervaro) as having 
formed the limit between them and the Daunians, 
a statement which can only refer to some very early 
period, as in his time the two races were certainly 
completely intermixed.* 2, The Dauntans were 
probably a Pelasgian race, like their neighbours the 
Pencetians, and the other earliest inhabitants of 
Southern Italy. They appear to have settled in the 
great plains along the coast, leaving the Apulians 
in ion of the more inland and mountainous 
regions, as well as of the northern district already 
mentioned. This is the view taken by the Greek 
genealogists, who represent Iapyx, Daunius, and 
Peacetius as three sons of Lycaon, who settled in 
this part of Italy, and having expelled the Ausonians 
gave name to the three tribes of the Iapygians or 
Messapians, Daunians, and Peucetians. (Nicander 
ap. Antonin. Liberal. 31.) The same notion is con- 
tained in the statement that Daunus came originally 
from Ulyria (Fest. s.c. Dawnia), and is confirmed 
by other arguments. The legends so prevalent 
among the Greeks with regard to the settlement of 
Diomed in these regions, and ascribing to him the 
foundation of all the principal cities, may probably, 
as in other similar cases, have had their origin in 
the fact of this Pelasgian descent of the Daunians. 
The same circumstance might explain the facility 
with which the inhabitants of this part of Italy, at 
a later period, adopted the arts and manners of their 
Greek neighbours. Bat it is certain that, whatever 
distinction may have originally existed between the 
Dsunians and Apulians, the two races were, from 
the time when they first appear in history, as com- 





* It is, perhaps, to these northern Apulians that 
Pliny just before gives the name of “ Teani,” but 
the passage is hopelessly confused. 
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pletely blended into one as were the two component 
elements of the Latin nation. 3. The Peucerians, 
or PoEDICULI (Mev«ériot, Strab. et al.: ToidimAor, 
Id.),— two names which, however different in ap- 
pearance, are, in fact, only varied forms of the same, 
—appear, on the contrary, to have retained a 
separate nationality down to a comparatively late 
period. Their Pelasgian origin is attested by the 
legend already cited; another form of the same 
tradition represents Peucetius as the brother of 
Oenotrus. (Pherecyd, ap. Dion. Hal. i. 13; Plin. iii. 
ll. s. 16.) The hypothesis that the inhabitants of 
the south-eastern extremity of Italy should have 
come directly from the opposite coast of the Adriatic, 
from which they were separated by so narrow a 
sea, is in itself a very probable one, and derives 
strong confirmation from the recent investigations 
of Mommsen, which show that the native dialect 
spoken in this part of Italy, including a portion of 
Peucetia, as well as Messapia, was one wholly dis- 
tinct from the Sabellian or Oscan language, and 
closely related to the Greek, but yet sufficiently 
different to exclude the supposition of its being 
& mere corruption of the language of the Greek 
colonists. (Die Unter-Italischen Dialekte, pp. 43 
—98. Concerning the origin and relations of the 
Apulian tribes generally, see Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 146 
—154; Vortrige iiber Lander u. Volker, p. 489— 
498.) 

We have scarcely any information concerning the 
history of Apulia, previous to the time when it first 
appeurs in connection with that of Rome. But we 
learn incidentally from Strabo (vi. p. 281), that the 
Daunians and Peucetians were under kingly govern- 
ment, and had each their separate ruler, These 
appear in alliance with the Tarentines against the 
Messapians; and there seems much reason to believe 
that the connection with Tarentum was not a casual 
or temporary one, but that we may ascribe to this 
source the strong tincture of Greek civilization which 
both people had certainly imbibed. We have no 
account of any Greek colonies, properly so called, 
in Apulia (exclusive of Calabria), and the negative 
testimony of Scylax (§ 14. p. 170), who enumerates 
all those in Iapygia, but mentions none to the N. 
of them, is conclusive on this point. But the ex- 
tent to which the cities of Peucetia, and some of 
those of Daunia also, — especially Arpi, Canusium, 
and Salapia,— had adopted the arts, and even the 
language of their Greek neighbours, is proved by 
the evidence of their coins, almost all of which have 
pure Greek inscriptions, as well as by the numerous 
bronzes and painted vases, which have been brought 
to light by recent excavations. The number of 
these last which has been discovered on the sites of 
Canusium, Rabi, and Egnatia, is such as to vie 
with the richest deposits of Campania; but their 
style is inferior, and points to a declining period of 
Greek art. (Mommsen, J. c. pp. 89, 90; Gerhard, 
Rapporto dei Vasi Volcenti, p. 118; Bunsen, in 
Ann, dell. Inst. 1834, p.77.) 

The first mention of the Apulians in Roman his- 
tory, is on the outbreak of the Second Samnite War, 
in B. Cc. 326, when they are said to have concluded 
an alliance with Rome (Liv. viii. 25), notwithstand- 
ing which, they appear shortly afterwards in arms 
against her. They seem not to have constituted 
at this time a regular confederacy or national league 
like the Samnites, bnt to have been a mere aggre- 
gate of separate and independent cities, among which 
Arpi, Canusium, Luceria, and Teanum, appear to 
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166 
have stood preeminent. 


with the Romans, others sided with the Samnites; , 


and the war in Apulia was carried on in a desultory 
manner, as a sort of episude of the greater struggle, 
till w.c. 317, when ali the principal cities submitted 
to Rome, aud we are told that the subjection of 


Apulia was completed. (Liv. viii. 37, ix. 12, 13—_ 


16, 20.) From this time, indeed, they appear to 
have continued tranquil, with the exception of a 
faint demonstration in favour of the Samnites in 
B.c. 297 (Liv. x. 15), — until the arrival of Pyrrhus 
in Italy; and even when that monarch, in his se- 
cond campaign B,C. 279, carried his arms into 
Apalia, and reduced several of its cities, the rest 
continued stedfust to the Roman cause, to which 
Asculurm. (Zonar. vill. 5; Dionys. xx. Fr. nov. ed. 
Didot.) 

During the Second Panic War, Apulia became, 
for a long time, one of the chief scenes of the con- 
test between Hannibal and the Roman generals. In 
the second campaign it was ravaged by the Car- 
thaginian leader, who, after his operations against 
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(Plin. iii, 11. 6. 16), and this arrangement appear 
te have continued till the time of Cuonstantue, 
except that the Hirpini were separated from the 
other two, and placed in the Ist region with Cam 
pania and Latium. From the time of Constantine, 
Apulia and Calabria were united under the same 
authority, who was styled Corrector, and comti- 
tuted one province. (Lib. Colon, pp. 260—262; 
Notit. Dign. vol. ii. pp. 64,125; P. Diac, ii. 21; 
Orelli, Znser, 1126, 3764.) After the fall of the 
Western Empire, the possession of Apulia was lag 
disputed between the Byzantine omperars, the 
Lombards, and the Saracens. Bat the fortner ap 


| pear to have always retained some footing in thus 
) part of Italy, and in the 10th century were able to 
some of them rendered efficient aid at the battle of | 


Fabius, took up his quarters there for the winter; | 
i from the Frentani; 2. the Frento (now the For 


and the next spring witnessed the memorable defeat 
of the Romans in the plains of Cannae, B. c. 216, 
After this great disaster, a great part of the Apu- 


lians declared in favour of the Carthaginians, and | 
The resources thus , 


opened their gates to Hannibal. 


placed at his command, and the great fertility of | 
the country, led him to establish his winter-quarters | 


for several] successive years in Apulia. It is im- 
possible to notice here the military operations of 
which that country became the theatre; but the 
result was unfavourable to Hannibal, who, though 


uniformly successful in the tield, did not reduce a | 


single additional fortress in Apulia, while the im- 
portant cities of Arpi and Salapia successively fell 
into the hands of the Romans. (Liv. xxiv. 47, 
xxvi. 38.) Yet it was not till n.c. 207, after the 





battle of Metaurus and the death of Hasdrubal, | 
| and violent inundations, while in the summer their 


that Hannibal finally evacuated Apulia, and with- 
drew into Bruttiurm. 


There can be no doubt that the revolted cities . 


were severely punished by the Retnans; and the 
whole province appears to have suffered so heavily 
from the ravages and exactions of the contending 
armies, that it is from this time we may date the 
decline of its former prosperity. In the Social War, 
the Apulians were among the nations which took 
up arms aguinst Rome, the important cities of 
Venusia and Canusium taking the lead in the de- 
fection; and, at first, great successes were obtained 


re-establish their dominion over the greater part of 
the province, which they governed by means of a 
magistrate termed a Catapan, from whence has bees 
derived the modern name of the Capilcnata,—s 
corruption of Catapanata, It was finally wrested 
from the Greek Empire by the Normans. 

The principal rivers of Apulia, are: 1. the Tr 
FERXUS, now called the Biferno, which, as already 
mentioned, bounded it on the N., and separated it 


tore), which bounded the territory of Larinum oa 
the S., and is therefore reckoned the northern lim: 
af Apulia by those writers who did net inclade 
Larinum in that region; 3. the CensaLrvs of Phor 
(iii. 11. s. 16), still called the Cereare, which rise 
in the mountains of the Hirpini, and flows inte the 
sea between Sipontuin and the lake of Solapia. It 
is probably this river which is designated by Strabo 
(vi. p. 284), but without naming it, as serving to 
convey corn and other supplies frum the interior w 
the coast, near Sipontum; 4. the Avripus ( Ofento), 
by far the largest of the rivers of this part of Italy. 
[Avripus.] All these streams have nearly parallel 
courses from SW. to NE.; and all, except the Tifer- 
nus, partake more of the character of mountam 
torrents than regular rivers, being subject to sudden 


waters are scanty and trifling. From the Aufdw 
to the limits of Calabria, and indeed to the ex- 


| tremity of the Iapygian promontory, there dass im 


in this part of Italy, by the Sarmnnite leader Vettius | 


Judacilius, but the next year, B.c. 89, fortune 
turned against them, and the greater part of Apulia 
was reduced to submission by the praetor C. Cos- 
conius, (Appian. B.C. i. 39, 42,52.) On this 
occasion, we are told that Salapia was destroyed, and 
the territories of Larinum, Asculum, and Venusia, 
laid waste; probably this second devastation gave a 
shock to the prosperity of Apulia from which it 
uever recovered, It is certain that it appears at 
the close of the Republic, and under the Rotman 
Empire, in a state of decline and poverty. Strabo 
mentions Arpi, Canusium, and Luceria, as decayed 
cities; and adds, that the whole of this part of 
Italy had beeo desolated by the war of Hannibal, 
and those subsequent to it (vi. p. 285). 

Apalia was comprised, together with Calabria 


| (Mela, ii. 4; Strab. vi. pp. 284, 285.) 


occur a single stream worthy of the name of river. 
The southern slope of the Apulian hills towards the 
Tarentine Gulf, on the contrary, is furrowed by 
several small streams; but the only one of which 
the ancient name is preserved to us, is, 5. the Bra- 
pANUS (Hradano), which fortas the boundary be- 


‘tween Apulia and Lucania, and falls into the se 


chse to Metapontuin. 

The retnarkable mountain promontory of Gap- 
GANUS is described in a separate article, [Gan- 
GAxts.] The prominence of this vast headland, 
which projects into the sea above 30 nuiles from 
Sipentum to its extreme point near Vests, nato- 
rally forms two bays; the ane on the N., calle 
by Strabo a deep gulf, but, in reality, litthe marke! 
by nature, was called the Sincs Untas, from the 
city of Uniem, or Hrnivum, situated on its const. 
Of that an 
the S., now known as the Gulf of Manfredonia, o 
ancient appellation bas been preserved. The whale 
coast of Apulia, with the exception of the Garganus, 
is law and flat- and on each side of that great po 
montory are lakes, or pools, of considerable extent, 
the stagnant waters of which are separated fran the 
sea only by narrow stripe of sand. That to the 


and the Hirpini, im the 2nd region of Augustus | north of Garganus, adjoining the Simus Urias (a0 
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ticed by Strabo without mentioning its name) is 
called by Pliny Lacus PANTANUS: it is now known 
as the Lago di Lesina, from a small town of that 
mime, (Phin. iii, 11. 8,16.) The more extensive 
ake to the S. of Garganus, between Sipontum and 
the mouth of the Aufidus, was named, from the 
neighbouring city of Salapia, the SALariNA Paus 
(Lucan. v. 377), and is still called the Lago di 
Salps 


pt. 

Opposite to the headland of Garganus, about 15 
geog. miles from the mouth of the Frento, lie the 
two small islands named IysuLaz DioMEDEAE, 
new the Jzole di Tremiti. 

The towns in Apulia, mentioned by ancient writers, 
are the following*, beginning from the northern 
frontier: 1. Between the Tifernus and the Frento 
stood Lanrnum and Currers1a, besides the two 
smal] fortresses or “ castella” of Genunium and 
Cacea. 2. Between the Frento and the Aufidus 
were the important towns of TeEANUM, surnamed 
Apulum, to distinguish it from the city of the same 
name in Campania, Lucerta, Agcag, and Ascu- 
Lum, on the hills, which form the last off-shoots of 
the Apennines towards the plains; while in the plain 
itself were Anr1, SALAPLA, and HeRponta; and 
Stroxtus on the sea-shore, at the foot of Mt. Gar- 
ganus. The less considerable towns in this part of 
Apulia were, Visrxum (Sovino) among the last 
ranges of the Apennines, Accua, near Luceria, 
Cottatia (Collatina) at the western foot of Mt. 
Garganus, CkRAUNILLA (Cerignola), near the Au- 
fidus: and Erorrivm, on the road from Teanum to 
Sipontum (Tab. Peut.), supposed by Holstenius to 
be the modern S. Severo, Around the promontory 
of Garganns were the small towns of Merinum, 
Portus Agasus, and Portus Garnae [GARGANvs], 
as well as the Hyxium, or Untum, of Strabo and 
Ptolemy. Along the eoast, between Sipontum and 
the mouth of the Aufidus, the Tabula places Anx- 
axum, now Torre di Rivoli, and Salinae, probably 
a mere establishment of salt-works, but more distant 
from the mouth of the Anfidus than the modern 
Saline. 3. East of the Aufidus was the important 
city of Caxusrus, as well as the emall, but not less 
celebrated town, of CaNNAE; on the road from 
Canusium to Egnatia we find in suceession, Runt, 
Betentem, Carus, Azetivm, and Norsa. The 
Netrum of Strabo must be placed somewhere on 
the same line. Along the coast, besides the im- 
pertant towns of Baniva and Eonar, the fol- 
lowing small places are enumerated in the Itineraries : 
Bardulum, 6 M. P. E. of the mouth of the Aufidus, 
now Barletta, Turenum (T7rani), Natiolum (Bis- 
-_ and Respa, according to Romanelli Molfetta, 

ly Giovenazzo, about 13 M. P. from 
Bari. E. of that city we find Arnestum (probably 
a corroption of ArangsTag), and Dertum, which 
mast be placed near Monopoli. N®APowis, a name 
nt found in any ancient author, but clearly es- 
tablished by its coins and other remains, may be 
pherd with certainty at Polignano, 6 M. P. west 
of Monopoli. 4. In the interior of Apulia, towards 
the frontiers of Lucania, the chief place was VE- 
sesta, with the neighbourimg smaller towns of 
Acurnostia, Bawtia, and Ferexstum. On the 





* In the following list no attempt has been made 
to preserve the distinction between the Daunians 
and Peuretians; it is clear from Strabo, that no 
mch distinction really subsisted in the time when 
the geographers wrote. 
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Via Appia, leading from Venusia to Tarentum, were 
Sitvium, Plera (supposed to be the modern Gra- 
vina), and Lupatia (Altamura). S. of this line of 
road, towards the river Bradanus, Mateola (Mateo- 
lani, Plin, iii. 11. 5.16) was evidently the modern 
Matera, and Genusium (Genusini, Id. l.c.; Lib. 
Colon. p. 262) still retains the name of Ginosa. 
(For the discussion of these obscure names, see 

Holsten. Not. in Cluv. pp. 281, 290; Pratilli, Via 
Appia, iv. 7; Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 180—188.) 

Several other towns ‘mentioned by Pliny (2. ¢.) 
which probably belong to this region, are otherwise 
wholly unknown; but the names given in his list 
are so confused, that it is impossible to say with 
certainty, which belong to Apulia, and which to 
Calabria, or the Hirpini. Among those to which 
at least a conjectural locality may be assigned, are: 
the Grumbestini, supposed to be the inhabitants of 
Grumum, now Grumo, a village about 9 miles S. 
of Bitonto; the Palionenses, or people of Palio, pro- 
bably Palo, a village half way between Grumo and 
Bitonto; the Tutini, for which we should, perhaps, 
read Turivi, from Turom or Turium, indicated by 
the modern Twri, about 16 miles S. E. of Bari; 
the Strapellini, whose town, Strapellum, is supposed 
to be Rapolla, between Venusia and the Pons Au- 
fidi. The Borcani, Corinenses, Dirini, Turmentini, 
and Ulurtini, of the same author, are altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia was traversed by the two great branches 
of the Appian Way, which separated at Beneventum, 
aud led, the one direct to Brundusium, the other to 
Tarentum. The first of these, called the Via Tra- 
jana, from its reconstruction by that emperor, passed 
through Aecae, Herdonia, Canusiam, and Butuntum, 
to the sea at Barium, and from thence along the 
coast to Brundusium* ; while a nearly parallel line, 
parting from it at Butuntum, led by Caelia, Aze- 
tium, and Norba, direct to Egnatia. The other 
main line, to which the name of Via Appia seems 
to have properly belonged, entered Apulia at the 
Pons Aufidi (Ponte Sta. Venere), and led through 
Venusia, Silvium, and Plera, direct to Tarentum. 
(For the fuller examination of both these lines, see 
Via Arrta.) 

Besides these, the Tabula records a line of road 
from Larinum to Sipontum, and from thence close 
along the sea-shore to Barium, where it joined the 

"ia Trajana. This must have formed an important 
line of communication from Picenum and the northern 
parts of Italy to Brundusium. [E. H. B.] 

APULUM (‘AwovaAov, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8; Orel). 
Inser. Nos. 3563, 3826; in all the other inscriptions 
the name is abbreviated Ar. or APUL., Nos. 991, 
1225, 2171, 2300, 2695, 3686), or APULA (Tab. 
Peut.), or COLONIA APULENSIS (Ulpian. de 
Censibus, Dig. 1. tit. 15. § 1), an important Roman 
colony, in Dacia, on the river Marissa (Marosch), on 
the site of the modern Carlsburg or Weissenburg, in 
Transylvania, where are the remains of an aqueduct 
and other ruins. If the reading of one inscription 
given by Gruter,— Alba Julia,—be correct, the 
place has preserved its ancient name, Alba== Weissen- 
burg. [P.8.] 

AQUA FERENTINA, [Ferentinar Lucus.] 

AQUA VIVA. (Soracrz.] 

AQUAE, the name given by the Romans to 


* It is this line of road, or at least the part of it 
along the coast, that is erroneously called by Italian 


| topographers the Via Egnatia. [Eonatta.] 
m4 
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many medicinal springs and bathing-places, 
INoest itMpertant are mentioved below in alphabetical 
oraucr, 

AQUAE ALBULAE, [Atnuca.] 

AQUAE APOLLINA’RES, was the name given 
to sume warm springs between Sabate and Tarquinii, 
in Etruria, where there appears to have been a con- 
siderable thermal establishment, ‘They are evi- 
dently the same designated by Martial (vi. 42. 
by the poetical phrase of “ Phoebi vada.” The Tab. 
Peat. places therm on the upper road from Rome to 
Tarquinil at the distance of 12 miles from the latter 
cit, 2 position which accords with the modern Bagne | 
di Stigliano, Cluverius confounds them with the | 
Agvak Cagneranag, now Bagni del Sasso, which 
were indeed but a few miles distant. (Holsten. not, 
ad Clurer. p. 35.) [ E. H. B.) 

AQUAE AURE’LIAEorCOLO'NIA AURE’LIA 
AQUENSIS (Baden-Baden), a watering place in a 
lovely valley of the Black Forest, is not mentioned 
by ancient writers, but is stated in a doubtful in- 
scription of A. p. 676, to have been built by Hadrian, 
but it dil not acquire celebrity tll the tine of Alex- 
ander Severus. [L.s.] 





AQUAE BILBITANO'RUM. [Agvar His- 
PANICAE, } 

AQUAE BORMO'NIS (Bourbon Archam- 
bault), he site of these hot springs is marked in 


the Theodosian Table by the square figure or build- 
ing which indicates mineral waters, and by the name 
Borme, which D'Anville erroneously would lave 
altered to Barvo. 
which communicates to the NW, with Avaricum 
(Hourges), and to the NE. with Augustodunumn 
(Autua). The het springs of Bourbon are a few 
tailes from the lett bank of the Allicr, an attuent of | 
the Loire. 

At Bourbonne-les-Bains, in the department of 
Haute Murne, there are also hot springs, and the 
Theutosian Table indicates, as D’Anville supposes, 
this fuet by the usnal mark, though it gives the 
place no name. D'Anville (Notice, &e.) gave it 
the name of Aquae Borvonis, founding the name en 
an inseription discovered there; but the correct reading 
of the inseription, according to more recent autho- 
rities, IS BORBONT TIERMARUM DEO MAMMONAKE, 
&e. It is probable that Bormo may have been the 
deity of both places, as the modern names are the 
saine. ‘Thus the god of the hot springs gave his 
name to the place, and the place gave a name to a 
farnily which, tor a long tine, OcK upied the throne 
of France. [G. L.] 

AQUAE CAESARIS (prob. Chus, Ru.), 7 MP. 
south-west of ‘Tipasa, in Numidia, and evidently, 
from the way in which it is marked im the Tabula 
Pentingeriana, a touch frequented place. [P. S.J 

AQUAE CAERETA’NAE, [Catne. | 

AQUAE CA’LIDAE. The position of this place 
is nurked in the Theodesian Table by its being on 
the read between Angustonemetum (Clermont) in 
the Auvergne and Rodumna (ouanne). The dis- 
tance from Augustonernetum to Aquae Calidve is 
not given; but there is no doubt that Aquae Calidae 
is Vichy on the Allier, a place pow frequented for 
its mineral waters. 

ly Anville ( Netice, &e.) remarks, that De Valvis 
confounds the Aquae Calidae with the Calentes 
Aquae inentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris, which 
are Chaudes-aigues (hot-waters) in the department 
ot Cantal, The whole of the mountain region of 
the Auvergne abounds in mineral waters. [G, L.] 
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| read Kovoverwv, 


| Convenarum was a different place, 


| The people were also called Aquenses. 


i pellay, 


AQUAE. 
AQUAE CA'LIDAE (°Téara Gepua Koderie, 


Ptol. : Hlammam Mertga, large Ru. and bot 
springs), in Mauretania Caesariensis, almost dne S. 
of Cuesarea, at the distance of 25 M.P. It was 


Iinportant, not enly for its hot springs, but for its 
commanding the pass of the Lesser Atlas, fren 
. ad other cities on the coast, to the valler 
of the Chinalaph. This explains its having acquired 


7) the rank of a colony in the time of Ptolemy, while in 


the Antonine Itinerary it is called simply Aguae. 
Its ruins are fully described by Shaw (p. 64, 
Ist ed.) [P.S.] 
AQUAE CA'LIDAE (Hammam Gurbos, with het 
springs), in Zeugitana, on the gulf of Carthage, 
directly oppesite to the city : prohably identical with 
(Liv. xxx. 24; Tab. Peut., ad Aguas; 
Shaw, p. 157, or p. 87. 2nd ed.; Barth, Wander- 
ungen, ge. p. 128.) There are also hot springs st 
Hamman 0 Enf, near the bottom of the Gulf, which 
muy be those mentioned by Strabo as near Tunes 
(xvii. p. 834). [P.S.] 
AQUAE CA'LIDAE, [AQUuaE 


in Britain. 


i Souts.] 


AQUAE CONVENATRUM., These waters are 
placed by the Anton. Itin, on the road from Aquae 
Tarbellicae to Tolosa (Toulouse), and on this side 
of Lugdunum Convenarum. Some geographers idep- 
tity the place with Bagneres-de-Bigorre in the de- 
partment of Hautes Pyrénées, a place noted for its 
inineral springs; but D’Anville fixes the site at Cap- 
bern. Walckenaer, however, places it at Bagnérea. 


It is also marked as on a read | Strabo (p. 190), after mentioning Lugdanum, speaks 


of the wartn springs of the Onesii( tev ‘Ovyater ), for 
which unknown name Wesseling and others would 
Aylander (Holzmann) proposed 
to read Movnoiwr, and Pliny (iv. 19) mentions the 
Monesi, Whose name seens to be preserved im that 
of the town of oneins on the Barse, in the depart- 
ment of Mautes Pyrénées. Grosskurd ( Transietiog 
of Strabo, vol. i. p. 327) assumes that Aquae Con- 
venarum is Hagneres in Comminges. Bagnerea de 
Bigarre is proved by an inscription on the public 
fountain to be the Aquensis Vicus of the Rotnans, 
the inhabitants of which were named Aquenses; 
which seems to contirm the opinion that Aguae 
[G. L.} 
AQUAE CUTIELIAE. [Cetiriar.} 

AQUAE DACICAE, in the interior of Maure- 


i tania Tingitana, between Volubilis and Gilda. ( /ten, 
| Ant. pi. 23.), 


P. 8S] 
AQUAE GRATIA'NAE, in the ae of the 
Allobroges, appear, from inseriptions, to be the mine. 
ral waters of Aix, north of Chambery, in the duchy 
of Savey, and a little east of the lake of Bourget, at 
an elevation of about 823 Enclish feet above the sea. 
[G. Lj} 
AQUAE HISPA'NICAE. (1.) Binerrasonens 
(Alhama), a town with baths, in Hispania Tarraco 
uetists, about 24M. P. west of Birpiurs. (/t, Awt.y 
There were numerous other bathing places in Spain, 
but none of them require more than a bare mention ; 
(2) Ay. CELENAK, CILENAEF, of CELINAE (Cal. 
das del Rey); (3) Fuaviag (Chares on the Toe 
meget, With a Roman bridge of 18 arches; (4) Lagr- 
vAK (Ydara Aad, Ptol.; (5) Ontainis ( Baanns de 
Bande or Orense); (6) CeERCERNAE, QUERQtER- 
NAK, or QUACERNORUM (Kio Caldo? or Andres de 
Zarracones?); (7) VYoconar (Caldes de Maia- 
[P.S.] 
AQUAE LABANAE (1a AaBava ara), are 
taenitioned by Strabo (v. p. 238) as cold sulphureous 
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waters analogous in their medica] properties to those 
of the Allula, and situated near Nomentum: they 
are clearly the sarne now called Bagni di Grotta 
Mearozza about 3 miles N. of Mentana, the ancient 
Nomentum. (Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii. 
p- 144.) E. H. B.} 

AQUAE LESITA’NAE. [Lesa. 

AQUAE MATTIACAE or FONTES MATTI- 
ACI, a watering place with hot springs, in the 
country of the Mattiaci, that is, the district be- 
tween the Maine and the Lahn. (Plin. xxxi. 17; 
Amm. Marcell. xxix. 4.) The place is generally 
believed to be the same as the modern Wiesbaden, 
where remains of Roman bath-buildings have been 
discovered. (See Dah] in the Annalen des Vereins 
Sir Nassawische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. part 2, 
p. 27, seq.) [L. 8] 
AQUAE NEAPOLITA’NAE. [Neapouts.} 

AQUAE NERIL. So the name is written in the 
Theadosian Table; for which we ought probably to 
write Aquae Nerae, as D’Anville suggests. It ap- 
pears te correspond to Néris, which Gregory of 
Tours calls Vicus Nereensis. Néris is in the de- 

t af Allier. [G. L.] 

AQUAE NISINEH, is designated in the Theo- 
dasian Table by the square figure or building which 
indicates mineral waters [Aquak Borxmons], and 
is placed on the road between Decetia (Décise) and 
Angustodunum (Autwn), This identifies the place 
with Bowrbon-l Anci, where there are Roman con- 
stractions. {G. L.] 

AQUAE PA‘SSERIS, one of the numerous places 
in Etruria frequented for its warm baths, which ap- 
pear to have been in great vogue in the time of Mar- 
tial (vi 42.6). It is placed by the Tab. Peut. on 
the road from Volsinii to Rome, between the former 
city and Forum Cassii: and was probably situated at 
& spot now called Bacucco, about 5 miles N. of Vi- 
terbo, where there is a large assemblage of ruins, 
of Roman date, and some of them certainly baths, 
while the whole neighbourhood abounds in thermal 
springs. (Cluver, /tal. p. 561; Dennis’s Etruria, 
vol. i. pp. 202, 211.) 

An inscription published by Orioli (Ann. d. Inst, 
vol. i, p. 174—179) writes the name Aquak Pas- 
BERIANAE. [E. H. B.] 

AQUAE PATAVI'NAE. [Apont Foxs.] 

AQUAE POPULO'NIAE. [Porutonium.] 

AQUAE RE'GIAE (Hammam Truzza, or the 
Ru. on the river Mergaleel, S. of Truzza, Shaw), 
3 place of considerable importance, near the centre 
of Byzacena, on the high road leading SW. from 
Hadrumetum. (Jtin, Ant. pp. 47, 53, 54, 55, 56; 
Tob. Peut.; Notit. Eccl. Afr.) [P.8.] 

AQUAE SEGESTA'NAE. [Srcesra.] 

AQUAE SEGESTE, a place denoted in the Peu- 

tinger Table as the site of mineral waters. D'An- 
ville (Notice, &c.) places it at Ferriéres, which 
lies nearly in a direct line between Orléans and Sens, 
om which route it was, according to the Table. 
There are chalybeate springs at Ferriéres. But 
the distances in the Table do not agree with the 
actual distances, unless we change xxii., the distance 
between Fines, the first gtation from Orléans ( Gena- 
bum), and Aquae Segesta, into xv. The distance 
of xxii. from Aquae Segesta to Sens (Agedincum) 
also requires to be reduced to xv., on the supposition 
of Ferriéres being the true site. Ukert and others 
place Aquae Segesta at Fontainebleau, which seems 
to lie too far out of the direct road between Orléans 
and Sena, {G. L.J 
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AQUAE SEGETE, the name of a place in the 
Theodosian Table, which may possibly be corrupt. 
It is designated as the site of mineral waters, and 
in the neighbourhood of Forum Segusianorum, or 
Feur, in the department of Haute Loire. The exact 
site of the place does not appear to be certain. 
D'Anville fixes it at Aissumin, on the right bank of 
the Loire: others place it near Montbrison. [G. L.] 

AQUAE SELINU'NTIAE. [Setixvs. 

AQUAE SE’XTIAE (Aiz), in the department 
of Bouches du Rhéne, is 18 Roman miles north of 
Massilia (Marseille). In B.c. 122, the proconsul 
C. Sextius Calvinus, having defeated the Salyes or 
Saluvii, founded in their territory the Roman colony 
of Aquae Sextiae, so called from the name of the Ro- 
man general, and the springs, both hot and cold, 
which he found there. (Liv. Ep. lib. 61; Vell. i. 
15.) These hot springs are mentioned by Strabo 
(pp. 178, 180: 7a Sépya bSara ra Xefria) and by 
other ancient writers. Strabo observes that it was 
said that some of the hot springs had become cold. 
The temperature of the hot springs is now only a 
moderate warmth, 

In the neighbourhood of Aix was fought, B.c. 102, 
the great battle, in which the Roman consul C. Ma- 
rius defeated the Cimbri and Teutones with immense 
slaughter. (Plut. Mar. c. 18; Florus, iii. 3.) 
Plutarch states that the people of Massilia made 
fences for their vineyards with the bones of the bar- 
barians, and that the soil, which was drenched with 
the blood of thousands, produced an unusual crop 
the following year. D'Anville observes that the 
battle field is supposed to have been near the Lar, 
about four leagnes above Aix; but Fauris de St. 
Vincent (quoted by Forbiger) fixes the site of the 
battle at Meiragues, two leagues from Marseille, 
which was called in the middle ages Campus de 
Marianicis. Fragments of swords and spears, and 
bones, are still found on this spot. 

There are Roman remains at Aiz; and its iden- 
tity with Aquae Sextiae appears from the ancient 
Itineraries and an inscription, which shows it to 
have been a Roman colony, with the title Julia. 
Strabo’s words, indeed, show that it was a Roman 
colony from the first. Yet Pliny (iii. 4) places 
“ Aquae Sextiae Salluviorum” among the Oppida 
Latina of Gallia Narbonensis, or those which had 
the Jus Latium; in which he is certainly mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus also calls it a colonia. [G. L. 

AQUAE SICCAE, a name which the Anton. 
Itin. places between Calagorris and Vernosole, on the 
road from Aquae Tarbellicae to Tolosa, The site 
is uncertain. If Seiches near Toulouse be the place, 
the distances in the Itinerary require correction. 
(D'Anville, Notice.) Walckenaer calls the place 
Ayguas-Sec. G. L.] 
AQUAE SINUESSA’NAE. [Srvvessa.] 

AQUAE SOLIS (Bath), in Britain, mentioned 
under this name in the J/tinerarium Antonini, in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28), as “Tdara Sepud. [R.G.L.] 

AQUAE STATIELLAE (‘Awoda: Zrar:éAAu, 
Strab.), a city of Liguria, situated on the N. side of 
the Apennines in the valley of the Bormida: now 
called Acqui, Its name sufficiently indicates that 
it owed its origin to the mineral springs which were 
found there, and Pliny notices it (xxxi, 2) as one 
of the most remarkable instances where this circum- 
stance had given rise to a considerable town. It is 
probable that it did not become a place of any im- 
portance until after the Roman conquest of Liguria, 
nor do we find any actual mention of it under the 
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Republic, buat it was already a considerable town in | Hippo Regius, 54 M. P. E. of the former, an 
the days of Strabo, and under the Boman Empire | 40 M. P. SW. of the latter. (Ané. Jtia. p. 42; Tos 
becaine one of the most flourishing and important | Pent.) It formed an episcopal see. (Optat. . Lomas 
cities of Liguria, a position which we find # retain- i.14.) Remains of large baths, of Roman workman- 
ing down to a late period. The inhabitants bear on | ship, are still found at Hammam Meshvata 
au inscription the name “ Aquenses Staticllenses.” | (Shaw, p. 121, lst ed.; Barth, Wanderuages, de., 
It was the chief place of the tribe of the Srarie.t, | p. 71.) [P. 8) 
and one of the principal military stations in this; AQUAE VOLATERRA’NAE. [Vorarernar’) 
part of Italy. (Strab.y. p. 217; Plin, ti. 5. 5.7;) AQUENSIS VICUS. [Aquag Coxvenancy.| 
Orell. Jnser. 4927; Inscr. ap. Spon. Afise. Ant. p.| AQUILA'RIA, a place on the coast of Zeagitam, 
164; Notit. Dign. p. 121.) It is still mentioned by 22 M. P. from Clupea, with a good summer rewi- 
Paulus Diaconus among the chief cities of this pro- | stead, between two projecting headlands, where Cure 
vince at the time of the Lombard invasion: and | landed from Sicily before his defeat and death, ». «. 
Liutprand of Cremona, a writer of the tenth cen- | 49. (Caes. B.C. ii. 23.) The place seems to exr- 
tury, speaks of the Roman Thermnae, constructed on | respond to Alsowaread, a little SW. of C. Bon (Pr. 
a scale of the greatest splendour, as still existing | Mercurii), where are the remains of the great ste». 
there in his tine. (P. Diac. ii, 16; Liutprand, | quarries used in the building of Utica and Carthage. 
Hist. ii, 11.) The modern city of Acqgudé is a large | These quarries run up from the sea, and form great 
and flourishing place, and its mineral waters are | caves, lighted by openings in the roof, and supported 
still much frequented. Some remains of the ancient | by pillars. They are doubtless the quarries at which 
baths, as weil as portions of an aqueduct, are still | Agathocles landed from Sicily (Died. xx. 6); ani 
visible, while very numerous inscriptions, chiefly se- | Shaw considers them to answer exactly to Virgil's 
pulchra], have been discovered there, as well as in- | description of the landing place of Aeneas. (Aen. 
numerable urns, lamps, coins, and other relics of an- | i. 163; Shaw, pp. 158, 159; Barth, Wanderungen, 
tiquity. de., pp. 132, 133.) [P.S.]} 
We learn from the Itineraries that a branch of AQUILELA (‘AxvAnia, Strab. et alii ; "Agen 
the Via Aurelia quitted the coast at Vada Sabbata | Anla, Ptol.: Eth. "AxvAtios, Steph. B., but "‘Asy- 
(Vado) and crossed the Apennines to Aquae Sta- | Ajowws, Herodian.; Aquilleiensis), the capital of ts 
tiellae, from whence it communicated by Dertona | province of Venetia, and one of the most impertant 
with Placentia on the Via Aemilia. The distance | cities of Northern Italy, was situated near the heal 
from Vada Sabbata to Aquae is given as 52 R. miles. | of the Adriatic Sea, between the rivers Alsa asi 
(tin, Ant. p. 294; Tab. Peut.) [E. H. B.] Natiso, Strabo tells us that it was 60 stadia fre 
AQUAE TACAPITA’NAE (£1 Hammat-el- | the sea, which is just about the truth, while Ploy 
Khabs), so called from the important town af Tg- | erroneously places it 15 miles inland. Both three 
caPf, at the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, from | authors, as well as Mela and Herodian, agree ix 
which it was distant 18 M. P. to the SW. (Ant. | describing it as situated on the river Natiso; and 
Itin. pp. 74, 78.) [P. 8.] Pliny says, that both that river and the Turrms 
AQUAE TARBE’LLICAE (Daz or Dacgs) or | (Natiso cum Turro) flowed by the walls of Agti- 
AQUAE TARBELLAE,as Ausonius calls it (Praef, | leia. At the present day the river Torre (evident!s 
Tres, Syragrio). Vibius Sequester bas the name | the Turrus of Pliny) falls into the Natisone (a exo- 
Tarbella Civitas (p. 68, ed. Oberlin). In the Not. | siderable mountain torrent, which rises in the Alps 
Gall, the name is Aquensium Civitas. The word | and flows by Cividale, the ancient Foram Jul), 
Aquae is the origin of the modern name Ags or Acs, | about 13 miles N. of Aquileia, and their combine! 
which the Gascons made Dags or Dax, by uniting | waters discharge themselves into the Jsomze, sbwut 
the preposition to the name of the place. Ptolemy | 4 miles NE. of that city. But from the low am! 
is the only writer who gives it the name of Au- | level character of the country, and the violence of 
gustae (bbara Airyouora). This place, which is | these mountain streams, there is much probabiliry 
noted for its mineral waters, is on the road from | that they have changed their course, and reailr 
Asturica (Astorga) to Burdigala ( Bordeaux), and | flowed, in ancient times, as described by Strabo ami 
on the left bank of the Aturus (Adowr). There | Pliny. An artificial cut, or canal, communicating 
are or were remains of an aqueduct near the town, | from Aquileia with the sea, is still called Netim. 
and Reman constructions near the warm springs in | (Strab. v. p. 214; Plin. iii, 18. a. 22; Mela, ii. 4; 
the town. The mineral springs are mentioned by | Herodian, viii. 2, 5; Cluver. Jtal. p. 184.) 
Pliny (xxxi. 2). {G. L.] All authors agree in ascribing the first foundative 
AQUAE TAURI, another of the numerous wa- | of Aquileia to the Romans; and Livy expressly tells 
tering-places of Etruria, situated about three miles | us that the territory was previously uninhabttes, 
NE. of Centumcellae (Civita Veechia). They | on which account a body of Transalpine Gauls who 
are now called Bagni di Ferrata, The thermal | had crossed the mountains in search of new abodes, 
waters here appear to have been in great vogue | endeavoured to form a settiement there; bat the 
among the Romans of the Empire, so that a tewn | Romans took umbrage at this, and compelled them 
must have grown up on the spot, as we find the | to recross the Alps, (Liv, xxxix. 22, 45, 54, 35.) 
“ Aquenses cognomine Taurini " mentioned by | It was in order to prevent a repetition of such ac 
Pliny (iii. 5. 8. 8) among the separate communities | attempt, as well as to guard the fertile plains « 
of Etruria. The baths are described by Rutilius, | Italy frum the irruptions of the barbarians on sts 
who calls them Tauri Thermae, and ascribes their | NE. frontier, that the Romans determined to este 
hame to their accidental discovery by a ball. ge ] blish a colony there. In B.c. 181, « bady af Soot 
/tin, i, 249—260; Tab. Peut.; Claver. Jtal. colonists was settled there, to which, 12 years inter 
456.) {E. H. B)) (s. c. 169), 1500 more families were added 
AQUAE TIBILITA’NAE (Hammam Meskoutin, | (Liv. xl. 34, xliti, 17; Vell. Pat. 1.15.) The mee 
or perhaps Hammam-el-Berda), in Numidia, near | colony, which received the nane of Aquileia free 
the river Rubricatus, on the high road from Cirta to | the sccidental omen of an eagle at the time of ite 
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foundation (Julian. Or. IT. de gest. Const.; Eustath, 
ad Dion, Per. 378), quickly rose to great wealth and 
pesperity, and became an important commercial em- 
poriuin; for which it was mainly indebted to its fa- 
vourable position, as it were, at the entrance of Italy, 
and at the foot of the pass of Mount Ocra, which must 
always have been the easiest passage from the NE. 
into the Italian plains, The accidental discovery 
of valuable gold mines in the neighbouring Alps, 
in the trme of Polybius, doubtless contributed to its 
prosperity (Pol. ap. Strab. iv. p. 208); but a more 
permanent source of wealth was the trade carried 
eG there with the barbarian tribes of the mountains, 
and especially with the [lyrians and Pannonians on 
the Danube and its tributaries. These brought 
slaves, cattle and hides, which they exchanged for 
the wine and oil of Italy. All these productions 
were transported by land carriage as far as Nau- 
pertus, and thence by the Save into the Danube. 
(Strab.iv. p. 207, v. p.214.) After the provinces of 
Llyria and Pannonia had been permanently united 
to the Roman Empire, the increased intercourse 
between the east and west necessarily added to the 
commercial prosperity of Aquileia, Nor was it less 
important in a military point of view. Caesar made 
it the head-quarters of his legions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
prbably with a view to operations against the 
lliyrians (Caes. B. G. i. 10), and we afterwards 
fnd it repeatedly mentioned as the post to which 
the emperors, or their generals, repaired for the 
defence of the NE, frontier of Italy, or the first 
place which was occupied by the armies that en- 
tered it from that quarter, (Suet. Aug. 20, 71.7, 
Vesp.6; Tac. Hist. ii. 46,85, iii. 6,8.) The same 
circumstance exposed it to repeated dangers. Under 
the reign of Augustus it was attacked, thongh 
without success, by the Iapodes (Appian. ///yr. 18); 
and at a later period, having had the courage to 
thut its gates against the tyrant Maximin, it was 
exposed to the first brunt of his fury, but was able 
to defy all his efforts daring a protracted siege, 
which was at length terminated by the assassination 
af the emperor by his own soldiers, a. D. 238. 
(Herodian, viii. 2—5; Capitol. Mazimin. 21—23.) 
At this time Aquileia was certainly one of the most 
important and flourishing cities of Italy, and during 
the next two centuries it continned to enjoy the 
sane prosperity. It not only retained its colonial 
rank, but became the acknowledged capital of the 
province of Venetia; and was the only city of Italy, 
besides Rome itself, that had the privilege of a mint. 
(Not. Dign. ii, p. 48.) Ansonius, about the middle 
of the fourth century, ranks Aquileia as the ninth 
af the great cities of the Roman empire, and inferior 
ammg those of Italy only to Milan and Capna. 
(Ordo Nob. Urb. 6.) Though situated in a plain, 
it was strongly fortified with walls and towers, and 
tems to have enjoyed the reputation of an impreg- 
nable fortress, (Amm. Mare. xxi. 12.) During 
the later years of the empire it was the scene of 
several deciive events. Thus, in A. p. 340, the 
younger Constantine was defeated and slain on the 
tanks of the river Alsa, almost beneath its walls. 
(Vietor, Epit, 41. § 21; Eutrop. x. 9; Hieron. 
Chron, ad ann. 2356.) In 388 it witnessed the 
defeat and death of the usurper Maximus by Theo- 
detus the Great (Zosim. iv. 46; Victor. pit. 48; 
Idat. Chron, p. 11; Auson. 1. ¢.); and in 425, 
that of Joannes by the generals of Theodosius II. 


(Proeop, B.V.i.2; Philostorg. xii. 14.) At length | 
i a.v. 452 it was besieged by Attila, king of the | 
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' Huns, with a formidable host, and after maintaining 
| an obstinate defence for above three months, was 


finally taken by assault, plundered, and burnt to 
the ground. (Cassiod. Chron. p. 230; Jornand, 
Get, 42; Procop, B. V. i. 4. p.330; Marcellin. Chron. 
p- 290; Hist. Miscell. xv. p, 549.) So complete 
was its destruction, that it never rose again from its 
ashes; and later writers speak of it as having left 
scarcely any ruins as vestiges of its existence, 
(Jornand. /. ¢.; Liutprand. iii. 2.) But these ex- 
pressions must not be construed too strictly; it 
never became again a place of any importance, but 
was at least partially inhabited; and in the sixth 
century was still the residence of a bishop, who, on 
the invasion of the Lombards, took refuge with all 
the other inhabitants of Aquileia in the neighbour- 
ing island of Gradus, at the entrance of the lagunes. 
(Cassiodor. Var. xii. 26; P. Diac. ii. 10.) The 
bishops of Aquileia, who assumed the Oriental title 
of Patriarch, continued, notwithstanding the decay 
of the city, to maintain their pretensions to the 
highest ecclesiastical rank, and the city itself cer- 
tainly maintained a sickly existence throughout 
the middle ages. Its final decay is probably to be 
attributed to the increasing unhealthiness of the 
situation. At the present day Agzileia is a mere 
straggling village, with about 1400 inhabitauts, 
and no public buildings except the cathedral. No 
ruins of any ancient edifice are visible, bat the 
site abounds with remains of antiquity, coins, en- 
graved stones, and other minor objects, as well 
as shafts and capitals of columns, fragments of 
friezes, &c., the splendour and beauty of which suf- 
ficiently attest the magnificence of the ancient city. 
Of the numerous inscriptions discovered there, the 
most interesting are those which relate to the wor- 
ship of Belenus, a local deity whom the Romans 
identitied with Apollo, and who was believed to have 
co-operated in the defence of the city against Maxi- 
min. (Orell. Jnscr.1967,1968, &c.; Herodian. viii. 3; 
Cayntol. Maximin, 22; Bertoli, Antichita di Aqui- 
leia, Venice, 1739, p. 86-—96.) 

Besides its commercial and military importance, 
Aquileia had the advantage of possessing a territory 
of the greatest fertility; it was especially noted for 
the abundance of its wine. (Herodian. viii. 2.) Nor 
was the situation, in ancient times, considered un- 
healthy, the neighbouring lagunes, like those of 
Altinum and Kavenna, being open to the finx and 
reflux of the tides, which are distinctly sensible in 
this part of the Adriatic. (Vitruv. i. 4. § 11; 
Strab. v. p. 212; Procop. B. G. i. 1. p.9.) Strabo 
speaks of the river Natiso as navigable up to the 
very walls of Aquileia (v. p.214); but this could 
never have been adapted for large vessels, and it is 
probable that there existed from an early period a 
pert or emporium on the little island of Gradus, at 
the mouth of the river, and entrance of the lagunes. 
We even learn that this island was, at one time, 
joined to the mainland by a paved causeway, which 
must certainly have been a Roman work. But the 
name of Gradus does not occur till after the fall of 
the Western Empire (FP. Diac. ii, 10, iii, 25, v.17), 
when it became, for a time, a considerable city, but 
afterwards fell into decay, and is now a poor place, 
with about 2000 inhabitants; it is still called 
Grado. [E. H. B.] 

AQUILO'NIA (‘AnoviAwvia, Ptol.). The exist- 
ence of two cities of this name, both situated in 
Samnium, appears to be clearly established; though 
they have been regarded by many writers as iden- 
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tical. 1. Accity of the Hirpini, situated near the 
frontiers of Apulia, is mentioned by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, both of whom distinctly assign it to the Hir- 
pini, and not to Samnium proper; while the Tabula 
places it on the Via Appia, 37 M.P. from Aeculanum 
and 6 from the Pons Aufidi (Ponte Sta Venere) on 
the road to Venusia, These distances coincide well 
with the situation of the modern city of Lacedogna, 
the name of which closely resembles the Oscan 
form of Agquilonia, which, as we learn from coins, 
was “ Akudunnin.” The combination of these 
circumstances leaves little doubt that Lacedogna, 
which is certainly an ancient city, represents the 
Aquilonia of Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as that of 
the Tabula. (Plin. iii, 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1.8.71; 
Tab. Peut.; Holsten. Not. ad Clue. p. 274; Roma- 
nelli, vol. ii. p. 345.) But it seems impossible to 
reconcile this position of Aquilonia with the de- 
tails given by Livy (x. 38—43) concerning a city 
of the same name in Samnium, which bore an im- 

t part in the campaign of the consuls Carvi- 
lius and Papirius in B. c. 293. 

2. The city thus mentioned by Livy appears to 
have been situated in the country of the Pentri or 
central Samnites, to which the whole operations of 
the campaign seem to have been confined, but it 
must be confessed that the geography of them is 
throughout very obscure. It was little more than 
20 miles from Cominium, a place of which the site 
is unfortunately equally uncertain [Comiivm ], and 
apparently not more than a long day's march from 
Bovianum, as after the defeat of the Samnites by 
Papirius near Aquilonia, we are told that the nobility 
and cavalry took refuge at Bovianum, and the re- 
mains of the cohorts which had been sent to Comi- 
nium made good their retreat to the same city. 
Papirius, after making himself master of Aquilonia, 
which he burnt to the ground, proceeded to besiege 
Saepinum, still in the direction of Bovianum. Hence 
it seems certain that both Aquilonia and Cominium 
must be placed in the heart of Samnium, in the 
country of the Pentri: but the exact site of neither 
can be determined with any certainty: and it is 
probable that they were both destroyed at an early 

jod. Romanelli, who justly regards the Aqui- 

ia of Livy as distinct from the city of the Hir- 
pini, is on the other hand certainly mistaken in 
transferring See cnn Samnium. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 493—500.) 

The coins which a the Oscan legend AKVDVN- 
wiv in retrograde characters, attributed by earlier 
numismatists to Acherontia, are now admitted to 
belong to Aquilonia (Friedliinder, Oskischen Min- 
gen, p. 54), and may be assigned to the city of that 
name in the country of the Hirpini. [E. H.B.] 

AQUI'NUM (‘Anotwov: Eth. Aquinas, -Atis : 
Aquino). 1. One of the most important cities of the 
Volscians, was situated on the Via Latina between 
Fabrateria and Casinum, about 4 miles from the left 
bank of the Liris. Strabo erroneously describes it 
as situated on the river Melpis (Melfi), from which 
it is in fact distant above 4 miles, In common with 
the other Volscian cities it was included in Latium 
in the more extended use of that term: hence it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as a Latin city, and is in- 
eluded by Pliny i in the First Region of Italy, accord 
ing to the division of Augustus. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 63; 
Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9; Strab. v. p. 237; Itin. Ant, p. 
303.) Its name is not mentioned in history during 
the wars of the Romans with the Volscians, or those 
with the Samnites; and is first found during the 
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Second Punic War on occasion of the march of Han- 
nibal upon Rome by the Via Latina. (Liv. xxv 
9; Sil. Teal. xii.) But all writers agree in describ- 
ing it as a populous and flourishing place during the 
latter period of the Roman Republic. Cicero, whe 
had a villa there, and on account of its neighbour- 
hood to Arpinum, repeatedly alludes to it, terms it 
“ frequens municipium,” and Silius Italicus “ ingens 
Aquinum.” Strabo also calls it “ a large city.” (Cie. 
pro Cluent. 68, Phil. ii. 41, pro Plane. 9, ad Att. 
v. 1, ad Fam, ix. 24, &c.; Sil. Ital. viii. 405 ; Strah. 
v. p. 237.) We learn from the Liber Coloniarum 
that it received a Roman colony under the Second 
Triumvirate, and both Pliny and Tacitus mention it 
as a place of colonial rank under the Empire. No- 
merous inscriptions also prove that it continued a 
flourishing city throughout that period. (Lib. Colon. 
p- 229; Tac. Hist. i. 88, ii. 63; Plin. Lc.) It was 
the birthplace of the poet Juvenal, as he himoelf 
tells us (iii. 319): as well as of the Emperor Pe- 
cennius Niger. (Ael. Spartian. Pesce. i.) Horace 
speaks of it as noted for a kind of purple dye, but of 
inferior quality to the finer sorts, (£#p. i. 10, 27.) 
The modern city of Aquino is a very poor place, 
with little more than 1000 inhabitants, but still re- 
tains its episcopal see, which it preserved throughout 
the middle ages. It still occupies a part of the site 
of the ancient city, in a broad fertile plain, which 
extends from the foot of the A to the river 
Liris on one side and the Melpis on the other. It 
was completely traversed by the Via Latina, consi- 
derable portions of which are still preserved, as well 
as a part of the ancient walls, built of large stones 
without cement, An old church called the Vesro- 
vado is built out of the ruins of an ancient tempk, 
and considerable remains of two others are stil] vi- 
sible, which are commonly regarded, but without any 
real authority, as those of Ceres Helvina and Diana, 
alluded to by Juvenal (iii. 320). Besides these there 
exist on the site of the ancient city the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, a theatre, a triumphal arch, and va- 
rious other edifices, mostly constructed of brickwork 
in the style called reticulatum, The numerous 
inscriptions which have been discovered here men- 
tion the existence of various temples and colleges of 
priests, as well as companies of artisans: all proving 
the importance of Aquinum under the Roman Em- 
pire. (Heare’s Classical Tour, vol. i. pp.279—283; 
Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 384—388; Cayro, Storia di 
Aquino, 4to. Nap. 1808, where all the inscriptions 
relating to Aquinum will be found collected, vol. i. 
p- 360, &c., bat including many spurious ones.) 
There exist coins of Aquinum with the head of 
Minerva on one side and a cock on the other, precisely 
similar to those of the neighbouring cities of Cales and 
Suexsa. (Millingen, Numism. de ‘Italie, p. 220.) 
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2. Among the obscure names enumerated by 
Pliny (iii. 15. 8. 20) in the Eighth Region ((allis 
Cispadana) are “ Saltus Galliani qui coghominantur 
Aquinates,” but their position and the origin of the 
bame are wholly unknown. (E. H. B.) 


AQUITANIA, 


AQUITA'NIA, AQUITA'NI (‘Axviravia, ’Axui- 
rayol, Strab.). Caesar (B. G. i. 1) makes Aqui- 
tania one of the three divisions of the country which 
he calls Gallia. The Garumna (Garonne) divided 
the Aquitani from the Celtae or the Galli, as the 
Romans called them. Aquitania extended from the 
Garumna to the Pyrenees: its western boundary 
was the ocean. Its boundaries are not more accu- 
rately defined by Caesar, who did not visit the coun- 
try until B.c. 50. (B.G. viii. 46.) In B. c. 56 
he sent P. Crassus into Aquitania with a force to 
prevent the Aquitani assisting the Galli (2. G. ili. 
11, 20, &c.); and he informs us incidentally that 
the towns of Tolosa (Toulouse), Carcaso (Cercas- 
sone), and Narbo (Narbonne) were included within 
the Roman Gallia Provincia, and thus enables us 
to fix the eastern boundary of Aquitania at this time 
within certain limits. A large part of the Aqui- 
tani submitted to Crassus. Finally all the cities of 
Aquitania gave Caesar hostages. (2B. G. viii. 46.) 
Angustus, B.C. 27, made a new division of Gallia 
inte four parts (Strab. p. 177); but this division 
did not affect the eastern boundary of the Aquitani, 
who were still divided as before from the Celtae (who 
were included in Narbonensis) on the east by the 
heights on the Cevenna (Cévennes); which range 
is stated by Strabo not quite correctly to extend 
from the Pyrenees to near Lyon. But Augustus 
extended the boundaries of Aquitania north of the 
Garumna, by adding to Aquitania fourteen tribes 
nerth of the Garonne. Under the Lower Empire 
Aguitania was further subdivided. [GALLIA.] 

The chief tribes included within the Aquitania 
of Angustus were these: Tarbelli, Cocosates, Bi- 
gerriones, Sibuzates, Preciani, Convenae, Ausci, 
Garites, Garummi, Datii, Sotiates, Osquidates Cam- 
pestres, Sucasses, Tarusates, Vocates, Vasates, Elu- 
sates, Atures, Bituriges Vivisci, Meduli; north of 
the Garumna, the Petrocorii, Nitiobriges, Cadurci, 
Ruteni, Gabali, Vellavi, Arverni, Lemovices, San- 
tones, Pictones, Bituriges Cubi. The Aquitania of 
Augustus comprehended all that country north of 
the Garonne which is bounded on the east by the 
Allier, and on the north by the Loire, below the 
inflax of the Allier, and a large part of the Celtae 
were thus included in the division of Aquitania. 
Strabo indeed observes, that this new arrangement 
extended Aquitania in one part even to the banks of 
the Rhone, for it took in the Helvii, The name Aqui- 
tania was retained in the middle ages; and after the 
dismemberment of the empire of Charlemagne, Aqui- 
tania formed one of the three grand divisions of France, 
the other two being the France of that period in its 
}ruper restricted sense, and Bretagne; and a king of 
Aquitaine, whose power or whose pretensions extended 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees, was crowned at 
Poitiers, (Thierry, Lettres sur ' Histoire de France, 
No. xi.) Bat the geographical extent of the term 
Aquitania was limited by the invasions of the 
Basques or Vascones, who settled between the Py- 
renees and the Garonne, and gave their name Gas- 
cogne to a part of the SW. of France. The name 
Aquitania became corrupted into Guienne, a di- 
vision of France up to 1789, and the last trace of 
the ancient name of Aquitania. 

The Aquitani had neither the same language, 
nor the same physical characters as the Celtae. 
(Caes, B. G.i..1; Strab. pp. 177, 189; Amm. Mare. 

x¥. 11, who here merely copies Caesar.) In both 
these respects, Strabo says, that they resembled the 
Iberi, wore than the Celtae. When P. Crassus 
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invaded this country, the Aquitani sent for and got 
assistance from their nearest neighbours in Spain, 
which, in some degree, confirms the opinion of their 
being of Iberian stock. When they opposed Crassus, 
they had for their king, or commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannus, who had about bim a body of 600 
devoted men, called Soldurii, who were bound to 
one another not to survive if any ill luck befel their 
friends. The Aquitani were skilled in countermin- 
ing, for which operation they were qualified by 
working the minerals of their country. The com- 
plete reduction of the Aquitani was effected B. c, 28, 
by the proconsul M, Valerius Messalla, who had a 
triumph for his success. (Sueton. Aug. 21; Ap- 
pian. B. C. iv. 38; Tibullus, ii, 1.33.) As the 
Aquitani had a marked nationality, it was Roman 
policy to confound them with the Celtae, which 
was effected by the new division of Augustus. It 
has been conjectured that the name Aquitani is 
derived from the numerous mineral springs (aquae) 
which exist on the northern slope of the Pyrenees; 
which supposition implies that Aq is a native name 
for “water.” Pliny (iv. 19), when he enumerates 
the tribes of Aquitanica, speaks of a people called 
Aquitani, who gave their name to the whole coun- 
try. In another passage (iv. 17), he says, that 
Aquitanica was first called Armorica; which as- 
sertion may perhaps be reckoned among the blun- 
ders of this writer. [ARmorica.] 

The Agquitania of Caesar comprised the flat, 
dreary region south of the Garonne, along the coast 
of the Atlantic, called Les Landes, and the nu- 
merous valleys on the north face of the Pyrenees, 
which are drained by the Adour, and by some of 
the branches of the Garonne, The best part of it 
contained the modern departments of Basses and 
Hautes Pyrénées. [G. L.] 

AR. [Moasrtis.] 

ARA LUGDUNENSIS. [Luepunvum.] 

ARA UBIO'RUM, an altar and sacred place in 
the territory of the Ubii, on the west side of the 
Rhine. The priest of the place was a German. 
(Tacit. Ann. i. 57.) This altar is first mentioned 
in the time of Tiberius, In a. p. 14, Germanicus 
was at the Ara Ubiorum, then the winter-quarters 
of the first and twentieth legions, and of some 

‘eterani, (Tacit. Ann. i. 39.) In the time of 
Vespasian (Tacit. Hist. iv. 19, 25), Bonna (Bonn), 
on the Rhine, is spoken of as the winter-quarters 
of the first legion, As the winter-quarters seem to 
have been permanent stations, it is possible that the 
AraUbiorum and Bonna may be the same place. The 
Ara Ubiorum is placed, by Tacitus, sixty miles (sexa- 
gesimum apud Japidem, Ann, i. 45), from Vetera, 
the quarters of the fifth and twenty-first legions; and 
Vetera is fixed by D’Anville at Xanten, near the 
Rhine, in the former duchy of Cleves. This dis- 
tance measured along the road by the Rhine brings 
us about Bonn. The distance from Vetera to Co- 
logne, which some writers would make the site of 
the Ara Ubiorum, is only about 42 Gallic leagues, 
the measure which D’Anville assumes that we must 
adopt. If we go a few miles north of Bonn, toa 
small eminence named Godesberg, which may mean 
God's Hill, or Mons Sacer, we find that the distance 
from Vetera is 57 Gallic leagues, and this will suit 
very well the 60 of Tacitus, who may have used 
round numbers. If we compare the passages of 
Tacitus (Anna, i. 37, 39), it appears that he means 
the same place by the “ Civitas Ubiorum,” and the 
“Ara Ubiorum.” By combining these passages 
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with one in the Histories (Agrippinenses, iv. 28), 
some have concluded that the Ara Ubiorum is 
Cologne. But Cologne was not a Roman foundation, 
at least under the name of Colonia Agrippinensis, 
until the time of Caudius, aA. . 51; and the iden- 
tity, or proximity, of the Civitas Ubiornm, and of 
the Ara Ubiorum, in the time of Tiberius, seems to 
be established by the expressions in the Annals (i. 
37,39); and the Ara Ubiorum is near Bonn. [G.L.] 

ARABIA (7% ‘Apa6ia: Eth. “Apap; ‘Apasios, 
Her.; “ApaSos, Aesch. Pers. 318, fem. 'ApaSioca, 
Tzetz. ; Arabs; pl. “Apaées, Apd&so1, “Apaboi, Aribes, 
Aribi, Arabii: Adj. "Apd@sos, 'Apa@ucéds, Arabus, 
Arabius, Arabicus: the A is short, but forms with 
the A long and the r doubled are also found: native 
names, Beldd-el- Arab, i.e. Land of the Arabs, Jezi- 
rit-el- Arab, i, e. Peninsula of the Arabs ; Persian 
and Turkish, Arabistan ; Arabia ), the westernmost 
of the three great peninsulas of Southern Asia, is one 
of the most imperfectly known regions of the civilized 
world; but yet among the most interesting, as one 
of the earliest seats of the great Semitic race, who 
have preserved in it their national characteristics 
and independence from the days of the patriarchs to 
the present hour ; and as the source and centre of 
the most tremendous revolution that ever altered the 
condition of the nations. 

I. Names, — The name by which the cbuntry 
was known to the Greeks and Romans, and by which 
we still denote it, is that in use among the natives. 
Bat it is important to observe that the Hebrews, 
from which we derive our first information, did not 
use the name Arabia till after the time of Solomon: 
the reason may have been that it was only then that 
they became acquainted with the country properly 
so called, namely the peninsula itself, S. of a line 
drawn between the heads of the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. The notion that the whole coun- 
try was assigned to Ishmael and peopled by his de- 
scendants is a mere misunderstanding of the lan- 
guage of Scripture. (See below, § 1V.) It was 
only in the N. part of Arabia that the Ishmaelites 
settled; and it is to that portion of the country, 
almost exclusively, that we must apply those pas- 
sages of the Old Testament in which it is spoken of 
as Eretzs-Kedem or Kedemah, i, ¢. Land of the 
East, and its people as the Beni-Kedem, i. «. Sons 
of the East; the region, namely, immediately East 
af Palestine (Gen, xxv. 6; Judges, vi.3; Job, i. 3; 
1 Kings iv. 30; Isaiah, xi. 14: comp. } avatoAh, 
Matt. ii. 1). When the term Kedem seems to refer 
to parts of the peninsula more to the S., the natural 
explanation is that its use was extended indefinitely 
to regions adjoining those to which it was at first 
applied, 

The word Arad, which first occurs after the time 
of Sclomon, ts also applied to only a small portion 
of the country. Like such names as Moab, Edom, 
and others, it is nsed both as the name of the coun- 
try and as the collective name of the people, who 
were called individually Arabi, and in later Hebrew 
Arbi, pl. Arbim and Arbiim. Those denoted by it 
are the wandering tribes of the N. deserts and the 
cominercial people along the N. part of the E. shore 
of the Red Sea (2 Chron. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 16, 
xxii. 1, xxvi.7; Jsaiah, xiii. 20, xxi, 13; Jer. iii. 2, 
xxv. 24; Hsek. xxvii. 21; Neh. ii. 19, iv. 7). At 
what tite the name was extended to the whole 
peninsula is aneertain, 

As to the origin of the word Arad, various opinions 
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deduces it from Yarab, the son of Joktan, the xz- 
cestor of the race. The late Professor Rosen derived 
it from the verbal root garaba (Heb. arah,), to wt 
or go down (as the sun), with reference to the posi- 
tion of Arabia to the W. of the Euphrates and the 
earliest abodes of the Semitic race. Others seek its 
origin in arabah, a desert, the name actually em- 
ployed, in several passages of the Old Testament, 
to denote the region E. of the Jordan and Dead a, 
astar S.as the Aelanitic or E. head of the Red Ses; 
in fact the original Arabia, an important part of 
which district, namely the valley extending from the 
Dead Sea to the Aelanitic Gulf, bears to Unis day the 
naine of Wady-el-Arabah, 

The Greeks received the name from the Ensters 
nations ; and invented, according to their practice 
of personifying in such cases, an Arahea, wite of 
Aegyptus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

Il. Situation, Boundaries, Extent, and Disi- 
sions, — The peninsula of Arabia, in the stricter 
sense of the word, lies between 12° and 30° N, lat. 
and between 32° and 59° E. Jong. It is partly 
within and partly without the tropics; being divided 
into two almost equal parts by the Tropic of Cancer, 
which passes through the city of Muscat, shut 
1° N. of the E. promontory, and on the W. nrariy 
half way between Mecca and Medina, It prvjects 
into the sea between Africa and the rest of Asia, 
a sort of hatchet shape, being bounded on the W. 
by the Arabicus Sinus (ded Sea), as far as ite 
southerninost point, where the narrow strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb scarcely euts it off from Africa: «a 
the S. and SE. by the Sinus Paragun (Cel? of 
Oman), and Erythraenm Mare (/adian Ucenn); 
and on the NE. by the Persicus Sinus (/'erwies 
Gulf). On the N, it is connected with the cunt!- 
nent of Asia by the Isthmus, extending for abemt 
800 miles across from the mouth of the Tigrix at 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the NW. extremity 
of the Red Sea, at the head of the Sinus Aclanity- 
cus (G. of Akabah). A line drawn across this 
Isthmus, and coinciding almost exactly with tbe 
parallel of 30° N. lat., would represent very nearly 
the northern boundary, as at present defined, und as 
often understood in ancient times; but, if used te 
represent the view of the ancient writers in geveral, 
it would be a limit altogether arbitrary, and oftes 
entirely false. From the very nature of the coutitry, 
the wandering tribes of N. Arabia, the children of 
the Desert, always did, as they do to this day, mam 
over that triangular extension of their deserts which 
runs up northwards between Syria and the ho 
phrates, as a region which no other peuple has ever 
disputed with them, though it has cften teen a» 
signed to Syria by geograpbers, both ancient and 
modern, including the Arabs themselves, Generally, 
the ancient geographers followed nature and fact ia 
assigning the greater part of this desert to Arabia; 
the N. limits of which were roughly determined by 
the presence of Palmyra, which, with the surround- 
ing country, from Antilibanus to the Euphrates, as 
far S.on the river as Thapsacus at least, was always 
reckoned a part of Syria. The peninsula between 
the two heads of the Red Sea was also reckoord 4 
partof Arabia, Hence the boundary of Arabia, on the 
land side, may be drawn pretty much as follows; freta 
the head of the Gulf of Herodpolis (7. of” Suez), 02 


imaginary and somewhat indeterminate Line, rum- 


ining NE. across the desert Isthmus of Suez to peer 


have been broached. The commun native tradition | 


the mouth of the “ river of Egypt” (the brook EE 
lrish), divided Anbia fron Egypt: thence, turuitg 
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eastward, the boundary towards Palestine varied 
with the varying fortunes of the Jews and Idumeans 
(Invmaga]: then, passing round the SE. part of 
the Dead Sea, and keeping E. of the valley of the 
Jordan, so as to leave to Palestine the district of 
Perea; then running along the E. foot of Antili- 
anus, or retiring further to the E., according to the 
varving extent assigned to ConLE Syria; and turn- 
ing eastward at about 34° N. lat., so as to pass S. of 
the territory of Palmyra; it reached the right bank 
af the Euphrates somewhere S. of Thapsacus; and 
followed the course of that river to the Persian 
Gulf, except where portions of land on the right 
hank, in the actaal possession of the people of 
Babylonia, were reckoned as belonging to that 
comtry. (Comp. Strab. xvi. p. 765; Plin. vi. 28. 
& 32; Ptel. v. 17.) 

But even a wider extent is often given to Arabia 
both on the NE. and en the W. On the former 
side, Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the 
sindy tract on the E. bank of the Euphrates, in 
Mesepotamia S. of the Chaboras, or, as he calls it, 
Arixes (Khabowr); and certainly, according to his 
minute and lively description, this region was tho- 
roughly Arabian in its physical characteristics, ani- 
mals, and products (Anab. i. 5. $1). The S. part 
of Mesopotamia is at present called Jrak-Arabi, 
Pliny also applies the name of Arabia to the part of 
Mesopotamia adjoining the Euphrates, so far N, as to 
inciude Edessa and the country opposite to Comma- 
gene; almost, therefore, or quite to the confines of 
Armenia; and he makes Singara the capital of a 
tribe of Arabs, called Praetavi (v. 24. +. 20, 21); 
and when he comes expressly to describe Arabia, he 
repeats his statement more distinctly, and says that 
Arabia descends from M. Amanus over against 
Cilicia and Commagene (vi. 28. s. 32; comp. Plut. 
Pomp. 39; Diod. xix. 94; Tac. Anna, xii. 12), On 
the west, Herodotus (ii, 12) regards Syria as form- 
ing the seaboard of Arabia. Damascus and its 
territory belonged to Arabia in the time of St. Paul 
(Gal. i. 17); and the whole of Palestine E. of the 
Jonlan was frequently included under the name. 
Nay, even on the W. side of the Red Sea, the part 
of Egypt between the margin of the Nile Valley 
and the coast was called Arabiae Nomos, and was 
considered by Herodotus as part of Arabia. The 
propriety of the designation will be seen ander the 
next head. 

The surface of Arabia is calculated to be about 
foar times that of France: its greatest length from 
N.to S. about 1,500 miles; its average breadth about 
800 miles, and its area about 1,200,000 sq. miles. 

The Greek and Roman writers in general divided 
Anbia into two parts, ARABIA Deserta (7) Epnuos 
‘ApaSia), namely, the northern desert between Syria 
snd the Euphrates, and Anasta FeLix (7 eb3aluav 
‘ApaSia), comprising the whole of the actual penin- 
sula (Dind. Sic. ii, 48. foll.; Strab. xvi. p. 767; 
Mela, 1ii.8; Plin.vi.28. 5.32). Respecting the origin 
ot the appellation Feliz, see below (§ IIL). The third 
division, ARAnLA Perrara (7 Terpaia 'Apafia) is 
first distinctly mentioned by Ptolemy (v.17. § 1). 
It inchaded the peninsnla of Sinai, between the two 
culfs of the Red Sea, and the mountain range of 
Idnmea (Mt. Seir), which runs from the Dead Sea 
to the Aelanitic Gulf (Gulf of Akabah); and de- 
Fived its name, primarily, from the city of Petra 
{> ‘Apaéla 4 dv Mérpq, Dioscor. de Mat. Med. i.91; 
4 ward thw Mérpay ‘Apaéia, Acathem. Geogr. ii. 6), 
nt, as is often supposed, from its physical character, 
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as if the Stony or Rocky Arabia, however well the 
name, in this sense, would apply to a portion of it. 

This division is altogether unknown to the Ara- 
bians themselves, who confine the name of Arad- 
land to the peninsula itself, and assign the greater 
part of Petraea to Egypt, and the rest to Syria, and 
call the desert N, of the peninsula the Syrian 
Desert, notwithstanding that they themselves are 
the masters of it. 

Ill. Physical and Descriptive Geography. —~ 
Though assigned to Asia, in the division of the world 
which has always prevailed, Arabia has been often 
said to belong more properly to Africa, both in its 
physical characteristics and in its position, The 
remark rests on a somewhat hasty analogy ; what 
there is in it of soundness merely amounts to an 
illustration of the entire want of scientific classifica- 
tion in our division of the world. Ethnographically, 
Arabia belongs decidedly to Western Asia, but so do 
the countries round the Mediterranean, both in S. 
Europe and N. Africa: they all belong, in fact, to a 
great zone, extending NW. and SE. from India to 
the Atlantic N. of M. Atlas. Physically, Arabia 
belongs neither to Africa nor to Asia, but to another 
great zone, which extends from the Atlantic S. of 
the Atlas through Central Africa and Central Asia; 
consisting of a high table-land, for the most part 
desert, supported on its N. and S, margins by lofty 
mountains; and broken by deep transverse vallies, 
of which the basins of the Nile, the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf, are the most remarkable. Thus 
Arabia stands in the closest physical connection, on 
the one hand, with the great African Desert (Sa- 
hara), in which Egypt Proper is a mere chasm, and 
on the other hand, with the great Desert of Jran ; 
the continuity being broken, on the former side, by 
the valley of the Red Sea, and on the latter, by that 
of the Tigris and Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; 
which determine the limits of the country without 
separating it physically from the great central desert 
plateau which intersects our tripartite continent. 

General Outline, — The outline of the country is 
defined by the strongly marked promontories of Po- 
seidonium (Ras Mohammed) between the two heads 
of the Red Sea; Palindromus ( C. Bab-el-Mandeb) on 
the SW., at the entrance of the Red Sea ; Syagrus 
or Corodamum (Has-el-Had) on the extreme E., at 
the mouth of the Paragon Sinus (Gulf of Oman); 
and Macela (Ras Musendom), NW. of the former, 
the long tongue of land which extends northwards 
from Oman, dividing the Gulf of Oman from the 
Persian Gulf. These headlands mark ont the coast 
into four parts, the first of which, along the Red Sea, 
forms a slightly concave waving line (neglecting of 
course minor irregularities) facing somewhat W., of 
SW.; the second, along the Erythraeum Mare (Gulf 
of Bab-el.Mandeb, and Arabian Sea) forms an ir- 
regular convex line faeing the SE. generally (this 
side might be divided into two parts at Ras Fartak, 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, W. of 
which the aspect is somewhat S. of SE.): the third, 
along the Gulf of Oman, forms a waving concave 
line facing the NE.; and the fourth, along the Per- 
sian Gulf, sweeps round in a deep curve convex to 
the N., as far as El-Katif, broken however by the 
great tongue of land which ends in Ras Anfir; and 
from El-Katif it passes to the head of the Gulf in 
a line nearly straight, facing the NE. The last 
two portions might be included in one, as the NE. 
side of the peninsula. The SW. and SE. sides are 
very nearly of equal length, namely, in round nom- 
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bers, above 1000 geographical miles in a straight 
line, and the whole NE. side is little less, perhaps 
no less if the great curve of the Persian Gulf be 
allowed for. The form of the peninsula has been 
likened above to a hatchet; the ancients compared 
it also to the skin of a leopard, the spots denoting 
the oases in the desert: but some take this figure 
to refer to the Syrian Desert, or Arabia Deserta. 

Structure of Surface.— The peninsula consists 
of an elevated table-land, which, as far as any jndg- 
ment can be formed in our very scanty knowledge of 
the interior, seems to rise to about 8000 feet above 
the sea. On the N. it slopes down gradually to the 
banks of the Euphrates. On the other sides it de- 
scends more or less abruptly, in a series of mountain 
terraces, to a flat belt of sandy ground, which runs 
round the whole coast from the mouth of the Tigris 
to the Aelanitic Gulf (Gulf of Akabah) ; but with 
very ditferent breadths. The interior table-land 
is called El-Jabal, the Hills, or El-Nejd, the 
Highlands; and the flat margin ELGaur or EL 
Tehama, the Lowlands. The latter has every ap- 
pearance of having been raised from the bed of the 
sea; and the process is going on, especially on the 
W. coast, where both the land and the coral reefs 
are rising and advancing towards each other. 

Along the N. part of the Red Sea coast (£1 He- 
jaz), the hills come very near the sea; further S., 
on the coast of El- Yemen, the Tehdma widens, being 
two days’ journey across near Loheia and Hodeida,and 
a day's journey at Mokha, where the retreat of the sea 
is marked by the town of Muza (Mousa), which is 
mentioned as a seaport in the Periplus ascribed to 
Arrian (c. 5), but is now several miles inland. Along 
the SE. coast, so far as it is known, the belt of low- 
land is narrow; as also on the coast of Oman, except 
about the middle, where it is a day’s journey wide: 
in other parts the hills almost join the sea, 

Of the highland very little is known. It appears 
to possess no considerable rivers, and but few, com- 
paratively to its size, of those sheltered spots where 
a spring or streamlet, perennial or intermittent, flows 
through a depression in the surface, protected by 
hills from the sands around, in which the palm tree 
and otuer plants can flourish, The well-known 
Greek name of such islands in the sea of sand, oasis 
or auasis, seems to be identical with the Arabic 
name Wacdy, which is also used, wherever the Ara- 
bians have settled, to denote a valley through which 
a stream flows. So few are these spots in the high- 
land that water must generally be obtained by dig- 
ging deep wells. The highland has its regular rainy 
season, from the middle of June to the end of Sep- 
ternber. The rains fall much Jess frequently in the 
lowlands, sometimes not for years together. At 
other times there are slight showers in March and 
April, and the dew is copious even in the driest dis- 
tricts. As, however, the periodic rains of the high 
land full also in the mountains on its margin, these 
mountains abound in springs, which form rivers that 
flow duwn into the thirsty soil of the Tehdma. Such 
rivers are for the most part ost in the sand ; but 
others, falling into natural depressions in the sur- 
face, forin verdant wadys, especially in the S. part 
of the W, coast (£1- Yemen), where some consider- 
able streams reach the sea. 

The fertility of these wadys, enhanced by the 
contrast with the surrounding sands, together with 
the beauty of the overhanging terraces, enriched 
with aromatic plants, gave rise to the appellation of 
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first, it would seem, to Yemen, and then extended te 
the whole peninsula. (Plin. xii. 13. a, 30, foil: 
Strab., Herod., Agathem., &c. &e.; and especially 
the verses of Dion. Perieg. 925, foll.). Even te 
the former district, the title of Araby the Blest is 
somewhat of a poetic fiction; and its use can only be 
accounted for by supposing much Oriental exaggera- 
tion in the accounts given by the Arabs of their 
country, and no little freedom of fancy in those whe 
accepted them; while, in its usual application to the 
peninsula in general, the best parallel to Arabia 
Feliz may be found, — passing from one extreme to 
another, “ from beds of raging fire to starve im ice,” and 
from the poetic to the prosaic, — in that climax of all 
infelicitous nomenclature, Boothia Feliz. Indeed 
Oriental scholars tell us that, in the ancient ex- 
ample as in the modern, the misnomer was the result 
of accident or euphemism; for that Feliz is only « 
mistranslation of El- Yemen, which signifies the right 
hand, and was applied, at first, by the N. Arabs to the 
peninsula, in contradistinction to Syria, E«h-Sham, 
the left hand, the face being always supposed by 
the Oriental geographers to be directed towards the 
East. ( Asseman. Bibl. Orient, iii. 2. p. 553.) Hence 
El Yemen is the Southern Land, the very name 
applied to it as the country of the queen of Sheba. 
(Matt. xii,42.; Sapa.) But the Greeks, interpret- 
ing “the country of the right hand,” with reference 
to their ideas of omens, called it the “ country of 
good omen” (eb3aiuer), or the “ blessed,” and then 
the appellation was explained of its supposed fer- 
tility and wealth: the of confusion being 
completed by the double meaning of the word 
happy. 

On the NE. coast, along the Gulf of Omam, the 
lowlands are better watered and wadys are more fre- 
quent than in any other part except El- Yemen. 
Two considerable rivers reach the Indian Ovean. 

The shore of the Persian Gulf is almost entirely 
desert. Of navigable rivers, Arabia is entirely des 
titute. 

Mountains. — The mountain range which runs 
from NW, to SE., parallel to the Red Sea, may be 
regarded as a continuation of the Lebanon range; 
and the chains along the other sides of the penia- 
sula resemble it in character. Their stracture w 
of granite and limestone, Their general height » 
from 3000 to 5000 feet; the latter being the pre- 
vailing elevation of the range along the SE. comst: 
while some summits reach 6000 feet, which is the 
height of the three mountains that overlook the chief 
angular points of the peninsula ; namely, on the 
NW. Jebel Tibout. on the FE. side of the Gulf of 
Akabah; Jebel Yafai, on the SW. angle (6600 
feet) ; and, on the b., Jebel Addar in the centre of 

mn. 

Climate, —- The atmosphere of Arabia is probably 
the driest in the world. In the Tehdma, the average 
temperature is very high, and the heat in summers 
intense. In the lowland of Yemen Niebuhr observed 
the thermometer to rise as high as 98° in Aucwt 
and 86° in January ; and on the E, coast, at Ma 
kat in Oman, it ranges in summer from 92° to 102°. 
On the mountain slopes the climate varies from that 
of the tropics to that of the S, parts of the temperate 
zone, according to the elevation and exposure; while 
in the highland the winter is comparatively cobd, 
and water is said to freeze sometimes. 

Every reader of poetry and travels is familiar with 
the pestilential wind of the Desert, the simoom (vt, 
tore properly, sam, samum, or samiel), which de- 
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rives its oppressive character from the excessive heat | said by Herodotus (iii. 113) to be indigenous. The 


and dryness it acquires in 
of land seorched by the sun. It is only the N. part 
of the peninsula and the parts adjoining the Syrian 
Desert that are mach exposed to the visitation, the S. 
portion being preserved from it the greater part of the 
year by the prevailing winds. For eight months out 
of the twelve, the SW. monsoon prevails ; and though 
sultry, it is not pestiferous. Travellers give vivid 
descriptions of the change in the atmosphere in S. 
Arabia from a dryness which parches the skin and 
makes paper crack, to a dampness which covers 
every object with a clammy moisture, according as 
the wind blows from the Desert or the Sea. As above 
stated, the highlands have a rainy season, which is 
generally from the middle of June to the end of 
September; but in Oman from November to the 
middle of February, and in the northern deserts in 
December and January only. 

Productions. — The very name of Arabia suggests 
the idea of that richness in aromatic plants, for 
which it has been proverbial from the age of the 
Hebrew prophets. [Sapa, Sapagr.] Herodotus 
(ii. 107) speaks of its frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
ennamen, and ladanum (a kind of gum); but, like 
other ancient writers, his information does not seem to 
bave been sufficient to distinguish between the pro- 
ducts of Arabia itselfand thoseof Indiaand the eastern 
islands, which were imported into Egypt and Persia 
through the Arabian ports. They name as its pro- 
dactions, dates, aloe, cotton, balsam, cinnamon and 
ether spices, a sweet flag (probably the sugar cane), 
mytrh, frankincense, mastich, cassia, indigo, precious 
stones, gold, silver, salt, lions, panthers, camels, gi- 
rafies, elephants, buffaloes, horses, wild asses, sheep, 
dogs, lion-ants, tortoises, serpents, ostriches, bees, 
locusts,and some others. (Herod. / ¢.; Agatharch.ap. 
Hodson, vol. i. p. 61 ; Strab. xvi. pp. 768, 774, 782, 
783, 784; Diod. Sic. ii. 49, 52, 93, iii. 45, 46, 47; 
Q. Cart. v. 1. § 11; Dionys. Perieg. 927, foll.; 
Heliod. Aethiop. x. 26; Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30, 41, 
zuxvi. 12, xxxvii. 15) In illustration of this list, it 
must suffice to enumerate what are now the chief 
preductions of the soil :—spices, gums, resins, and 
various drugs ; sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and 
the finest coffee, the last grown chiefly on the moun- 
lain terraces of El- Yemen; the various species of 
pulse and cerealia (excepting oats, the horses being 
fed on barley), which are grown chiefly in Yemen 
and Oman; tamarinds, grapes (in spite of the pro- 
pet), and various kinds of figs ; many species of 
large trees, of which the chief are the date and 
wher palms, and the acacia rera, from which the 
well-known gum Arabic exudes ; but there are few 
if any forests. In the open deserts dried wood is so 
xarce that camel’s dung is the only fuel. 

The fame of Arabia among the ancients for its 
precious metals seems to have been earned by its 
traffic rather than its own wealth: at least it now 
yields no gold and very little silver. Lead is abun- 
dant in Oman, and iron is found in other parts. 
Ameng its other mineral products are basalt, blue 
alabaster, and some precious stones, as the emerald 
and onyx. 

The camel, so wondrously adapted to the country, 
amd the horse of the pure breed possessed by the 
Redouins of the N. deserts, would suffice to distin- 
guish the zoology of Arabia. Its wild ass is superior 
ta the horses of many other countries. The other 
domestic animals are oxen (with a hump); goats; 
and sheep, two species of which, with fat tails, are 


ing over a vast range | musk-deer, fox, and rock-goat are found in the hill 


country; the gazelle frequents the more lonely wadys ; 
and monkeys abound in the wooded parts of Yemen. 
Of wild beasts, the lion is constantly alluded to in the 
poetry of the ancient Arabs, though it is now scarce; 
and the hyena, panther, wolf, and jackal prowl in the 
desert about the tents of the Bedouins and the track 
of the caravans, 

Arabia has several species of birds of prey, includ- 
ing the carrion vulture, the scavenger of tropical 
countries; domestic fowls in the cultivated parts ; 
ostriches abound in the desert; and pelicans and 
other sea fowl on the Red Sea coast. The most re- 
markable of its insects is the too celebrated locust, 
which makes some compensation for its ravages by 
furnishing, when dried, a favourite food. Fish are 
abundant, especially in the Gulf of Oman, the people 
on both coasts of which were named jisheaters 
(ix@vopdyor) by the ancients: in the present day 
the domestic animals of Oman are fisheaters too, and 
a large residue are used for manure. The pearl- 
fisheries of the Persian Gulf, especially about the 
Bahrein Islands, were known to the ancients. (Ar- 
rian, Peripl. Mar, Erythr. 9.) 

IV. Inhabitants. — It has been already stated 
that the common notion, which derives the descent 
of the Arabs in general from Ishmaiél, is a miscon- 
ception. Many of the Arabs, indeed, cling to the 
tradition, and Mohammed encouraged it, as making 
them, as well as the Jews, the posterity of Abraham. 
But the Ishrnaelites belong exclusively to the N. part 
of the peninsula, and the adjacent deserts. 

The general survey of the earliest ethnography 
in the Book of Genesis (c. x.) intimates a connection 
between the people of the W. side of the peninsula, 
and those of the opposite coast of the Red Sea (Ae- 
thiopia), by mentioning as sons and of 
Cush, the son of Ham, “Seba, and Havilah,and Sabta, 
and Raameh, and Sabtecha: and the sons of Raameh; 
Sheba and Dedan.” (Gen, x. 7,8.) Most of these 
names of peoples can be traced on the W. coast of 
Arabia ; and, according to some writers, in other parts 
of the peninsula, especially about the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and their connection with Aethiopia is 
confirmed by many indications. In fact, the Scrip- 
ture ethnography points to a period, when the whole 
tract from about the mouths of the Tigris to Pales- 
tine and southwards over the whole peninsula, was 
peopled by the Cushite race, of whom the greater 
part subsequently passed over to Aethiopa, There are 
strong reasons for referring to Arabia several state- 
ments in Scripture respecting Cash and Cushan, which 
are commonly understood of Aethiopia (2 Aings 
xix. 9; 2 Chron. xiv. 9; Ezek. xxix. 10; Hab. iii. 
7). In these ethnographic researches, it should 
be carefully remembered that a district, having 
received its name from a tribe, often retains that 
name long after the tribe has been displaced. Fur- 
ther on (v. 26—30), Joktan, the son of Eber, the 
grandson of Shem, is represented as the father 
of tribes, some or all of which had their dwellings 
in the peninsula, the natural interpretation being 
that this was a second element in the population of 
Arabia. Thirdly, there are indications of a further 
population of Arabia by the descendants of Abra- 
ham in several different ways: first, when Sheba and 
Dedan are made the sous of Jukshan, son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah (Gen, xxv. 1—3), where the re- 
semblance of names to the Cushite tribes, in Gen. 
x. 7, 8, is accounted for on the principle just noticed, 
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the Keturaite tribes being called by the names al- 
realy given by the former inhabitants to the districts 
they occupied. The most important tribe of the 
Keturaites was the great people of Mup1an. Again, 
the twelve sons of Ishmail are the heads of twelve 
tribes of Arabs. (Gen. x. 12—16.) There would 
seern to have been other descendants of Hagar 
in Arabia, for elsewhere the Hagarenes are distin- 
guished from the Ishmaelites (Psalm Ixxxiii. 6; 
comp. 1 Chron. v. 10, 19, 22); and we have other 
indications of a distinct tribe bearing the name of 
Hagarenes, both in the NW. and NE. of the penin- 
sula. Another branch of the Abrahamide Arabs 
was furnished by the descendants of Esau, whose 
earliest abode was M. Seir in Arabia Petraea, and 
who soon coalesced with the Ishmaelites, as is in- 
timated by the marriage of Esau with Ishmai'l’s 
daughter, the sister of Nebajoth (Gen. xxix. 9), and 
confirmed by the close connection between the Na- 
bathaeans and Idumeans throughout all their history. 
[Epom; Ipumagka; NABaTHAEL ] 

These statements present considerable difficulties, 
the full discussion of which belongs to biblical 
science. They seem, on the whole, to indicate three 
stages in the population of Arabia; first, on the 


west coast, by the descendants of Cush, that is, tribes | 


akin to those whose chief seats were found in Ae- 
thiopia ; secondly, by the descendants of Eber, that 
is, belonging to one of the most ancient branches of 
the great Semitic race, who migrated from the pri- 
Mitive seats of that race aud spread over the Ara- 
bian peninsula in general; and, lastly, a later im- 
migration of younger tribes of the same race, all 
belonging to the Abrahamic family, who came from 
Palestine, and settled in the NW. part of the penin- 
sula. The position of these last is determined by 
that of the known historical tribes which bear the 
same names, as Nebsajoth, Ishimael’s eldest son 
[ Napariaet}, and also by the prediction (or rather 
appointment, that Ishmaét] should “ dwell to the Kast 
of all his brethren.” (Gen. xvi. 12, where in face of 
means to the east of.) 

To these main elements of the Arab population 
must be added several of the minor peoples on the 
8. and E. of Palestine, who belong to Arabia both by 
kindred and position; such as the descendants of 
Uz and Buz, the sons of Abraham's brother Nahor, 
who appear as Arabs in the history of Job, the 
dweller in Uz, and his friend Elibu the Buzite ( Gen. 
xxii. 21; Job. i, 1, xxxii. 2); the Moabites and 
Ainmonites, descendants of Lot [Asmonrrar : 
Moan]; and some others, whose localities and affini- 
ties are more difficult to make out 

The traditions of the Arabians themselves respect- 
ing their origin, though obscured by poetic fiction, 
and probably corrupted from motives of pride, family, 


national, and (since Mohammed) religious, have | 


yielded valuable results already ; but they need fur- 
ther investigation, They furnish a strong general 
confirmation to the Scripture ethnography. Accord- 
ing to these traditions the inhabitants of Arabia from 
the earliest times are firstdivided into two races which 
belong to distinct periods ; the ancient and the modern 
Arabs. The ancient Arabs included, among others, 


the powerful tribes of Ad, Thamud, Tasm, Jadis, | 


Jorham (not to be confounded with the later tribe of 
the same name), and Amalek. They are long since 
extinct, but are remembered in favourite popular, 
traditions, which tell of their power, luxury, and ar- 
rogance; of these one of the most striking is the 


story of Jrem Zat-el-Emad, the terrestrial paradise 
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of Sheddad the son of Ad, in which he was strack 
to death with all his race, and which is still beliewn! 
to exist in the deserts of Yemen, in the district a 
| Seha (Lane's Arabian Nights, note to chap. xi. wd 
| ii. p. 342). That this race, now become mrythical, 

corresponds to the first Cushite inhabitants, seems 
| most probable. 
The modern Arabs, that is, all the inhabitants 
subsequent to the former race, are divided into twe 
classes, the pure Arabs (Arab el-Araba, i.e. Arwbs 
| of the Arabs, an idiom like a Hebrew of the He- 
brews) and the mixt or naturalized Arabs ( Moste- 
rabi, i.e. Arabes facti). The former are the de- 
scendants of Kahtan (the Joktan of Scripture); 
whose two sons, Yarab and Jorham, founded the 
kingdoms of Yemen in the S. of the peninsula ani 
Hejaz inthe NW. The subsequent intrusion of the 
| Ishmaelites is represented by the marriage of Is- 

mael, a daughter of Modad, king of Hejaz, which 
| district became the seat of the descendants of Uns 
marriage, the Mostarabi, so called because thar 
father was a foreigner, and their mother only a pare 
Arab; their ancestral head is Adnan, sen of Isb- 
mael, Thus we have that broad distinction esta- 
-blished between the Arabs of the N. and 5. divisnes 
of the peninsula, which prevails through all their 
history, and is better known by the later names f 
the two races, the Xoreish in the N. and the Hin- 
yeri inthe S. The latest researches, however, go 
far to disprove the connection of the Koreish wih 
Ishmael], and to show that it was the invention of the 
_age of Mohammed or his successors, for the parpeae 








| of making out the prophet, who was of the Korewb, 


to be a descendant of Abraham. These researchers 
give the following ethnical genealogy. Yerwd, al- 
ready mentioned as the son of Kahtan, and the 
eponymus of the whole Arab race, became, through 
three generations, the ancestor of Saba, the nam 
under which the southern Arabs were most generally 
known to the ancients. Of Saba's numerous pr 
geny, two have become the traditional heads of the 
whole Arab race, namely, Himyar of those im the 
South (Yemen), and KaAlan of those in the North 
(Hejaz). According to this view the Ishmacltes 
are pat back into their ancient seats, on the ith- 
mus of the peninsula, The Himyarites, who is- 
habited £l-Yemen and El-Hadramaut (both is- 
cluded in Yemenin its wider sense), were known ty the 
Greeks and Romans by the name of Homenrrrat. 
Within the last forty years, some very interesting 
inscriptions have been found in S. Arabia, in what 
is believed with great probability to be the ancient 
Himyaritic dialect; and it has been discovered that 
the same language is still spoken by some obscure 
mountain tribes in the SE. parts of the peninsola, 
who call themselves FAA, i.e. freemen. Ths 





language is said to be distinct from each of the theve 
branches of the Syro-Arabian language reeagnised 
by Gesenius, namely, the Aramaean, Canaanitish, azal 
Arabian; but it belongs to the same family, and 
comes nearer to Hebrew and Syriac than te Araler ; 
and it has close affinities with both the Ethiopic da- 
lects, the Ghyz and the Amharic, especially with the 
former. It is needless to point out how striking! 
these discoveries confirm the views, that the succes 
sive waves of population have passed over the peni=- 
sula from N. to S.; that the di-placed trikes have 
been driven chiefly westward over the Red Sea, lesv- 
ing behind them, however, remnants enough te gubde 
the researches of the ethnographer; and that the 





present population is a mixed race, formed by mc- 
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cessive immigrations of the same great Syro-Ara- 
tian stock which have followed one another on the 
face of the land, like successive strata of a homo- 
geneous material beneath its surface. For, just as 
the Arab genealogies, as explained above, trace the 
whole nation up to their common Shemide ancestor 
Kahtan, so does their actual condition testify amidst 
minor diversities of form, complexion, and language, 
to a community of race and character. So striking 
is this unity, that what there actually is of diversity 
within it is clearly to be traced,not so much todescent, 
as to mode of life. Thus the most marked division 
among the Arabs is into those of the towns and 
thase of the desert. The description of the peculiar 
character of each belongs rather to universal than to 
ancient geography, though indeed in Arabia the two 
ts are scarcely to be distinguished ; at all 

events it is superfluous to attempt to condense into 
a paragraph of this article those vivid impressions 
ef Arab life and character, with which we are all 
familiar from childhood through the magic pages of 
the “ Thousand and One Nights”; and to the per- 
fection of which scarcely anything remains wanting 
since the publication of Mr. Lane's Notes to that 
callection, Both physically and intellectnally, the 
Arab is one of the most perfect types of the human 
rae. A most vivid description of his physical cha- 
racteristics is given by Chateaubriand, in his /tine- 
rary to Jerusalem, quoted, with other descriptions, 
in Prichard’s Kesearches into the Physical History 
of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 588, foll. (On the Arab 
Ethnography i in general, besides Prichard, the fol- 
works are important: Perron, Lettre sur 

U Hvstotre des Arabes avant [Isliimisme,in the Nouv. 
Journ. Asiat, 3 séries; Fresnel, Quatriime Lettre 
sur (Histoire des Arabes avant Ulslamisme, in the 
Nowe. Journ. Asiat. 6 Aoit, 1838; Forster, /is- 
tortcal (Geography of Arabia, a most valuable 
work, but written perhaps with too determined a 
resolution to make ont facts to correspond to every 
detail of the Scriptural ethnography ; it contains an 
Alphabet and Glossary of the Himyaritic Inscrip- 
tions: for further information on the Inscriptions, see 
Wellsted, Narrative of a Journey to the Ruins of 
Nakab-al-Hajar, in the Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
vol. vii. p. 20, also his copy of the great inscription in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
iti. 1834, and his Journal, 2 vols. 8vo,; Cruttenden, 
Nerratiee of a Journey from Mokhd to Sana ; 
Marcel, Mém, sur les Inacriptions Koufiques re- 
ewcillies em Egypt, in the Description de T Egypte, 
Etat Moderne, vol. i. p. 525; on the geography of 
Arabia in general, besides the above works, and the 
well-known travels of Burckhardt and Carsten Nie- 
babr, excellent epitomes are given in the article 
Arabia, in the Penny Cyclopaedia, by Dr. Rosen, 
mod the article by Rommel in the Halle Encykio- 


Vv. ‘rahe aa known to the Greeks and Romans. 
—The position of the Arabian peninsula— between 
twe great culfs whose shores touch those countries 
which were the seats of the earliest civilization of 
the world, and in the midst of the most direct path 
between Enrope and western Asia, on the one hand, 
and Indian and eastern and southern Africa, on the 
«“her—woeald naturally invite its people to com- 
mercia] activity; while their physical power and 
restless energy would equally tend to bring them into 
twatect with their neighbuurs in another character. 
Accordingly, while we find, from the earliest times, 
ports established on the coasts and an important 
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trade carried on by ships over the Indian Ocean, and 
by caravans across the desert; we also find Egypt, 
Syria, and the countries on the Euphrates, not only 
infested by the predatory incursions of the Arabians, 
but in some cases actually subjected by them. Re- 
ference has been made to the opinion of one of the best 
of modern Orientalists, that Nimrod, the founder of the 
Babylonian monarchy, was an Arabian; and, on the 
other side of the peninsula, it is most probable that 
the Hyksos, or “Shepherd Kings,” who for some 
time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Arabians. Their 
peaceful commerce was chiefly conducted by the 
NABATHAEI, in the NW., the Homerrrae in the 
S., and the Omanirag and GEeRRAEt in the E. of 
the peninsula. The people last mentioned had a 
pert on the Persian Gulf, named Gerrha (near £i- 
Katif), said to have been founded by the Chaldaeans, 
and found in a flourishing state in the time of Alex- 
ander; whence Arabian and Indian merchandize was 
carried up the Euphrates to Thapsacus,.and thence 
by caravans to all parts of Western Asia. But there 
is ample evidence that the Phoenicians also carried on 
a considerable commerce by way of the Arabian gulf. 

Through these channels there were opportunities 
for the Greeks to hear of the Arabians at a very early 
period. Accordingly, in that epitome of Grecian 
knowledge of the extreme parts of the earth, the 
wanderings of Menelaus in the Odyssey, we find the 
Arabs of the E. of the Nile, under the name of 
Erembi (the m being a mere intonation: Od. iv. 83, 
84):— 

Kumpov Sowixny Te xal Alyvwrious éwadnbels, 

Ai@iords 3 ixdunr kal Zsdovious nal 'Epep€ois 

Kal Ac6inpr: 
where the enumeration seems to show that the 
Erembi included all to the E. and SE. of Syria and 
Egypt. (Libya is only the coast adjacent to Egypt: 
comp. Eustath. ad loc.; Strab. i. p. 42, xvi. pp. 759, 
784; Hellanic. ap, Etym. Mag. s. v. 'EpepSoi, and 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph, 827, Fr. 153, ed. Didot; Eustath. 
ad Dion. Perieg. 180; Ukert, vol. i. pt. 1, pp. 32, 
69). In this view, the neighbourhood of the 

*Apaflas Epeiov bsbos 
to the rock where Prometheus suffers, in Aeschylus 
(Prom, 420), is not so unaccountable as it seems, for 
both are at the E. extremity of the earth, on the 
borders of the Ocean, 

But, for the earliest information of a really his- 
torical character, after what has already been ga- 
thered from Scripture, we must turn to Herodotus, 
who extended his travels to the part of Arabia con- 
tiguous to Egypt, and learnt much in Egypt, Syria, 
and Phoenicia, respecting the country in general. 
In ii. 12 he contrasts the soil of Egypt (the Nile- 
valley) with that of Libya, on the one hand, and 
Arabia on the other; that part of Arabia, namely, 
which extends along the sea (i.e. the Mediterra- 
nean) and is inhabited by Syrians, and which he 
therefore calls also Syria; which he says is argilla- 
ceous and rocky: the whole passage evidently refers 
to the district between the Delta and Palestine, 
which he elsewhere mentions as being subject, from 
Jenysus to Cadytis (Jerusalem), to the king of 
Arabia, i. ¢., some Beduin Sheikh (iii. 5). In 
iii, 107, he gives a detailed description of Arabia, 
which is introduced as an illustration of his 
theory that the most valuable productions came 
from the extremities of the earth: Arabia is 
the last of the inhabited regions of the earth, to- 
wards the south, and it alone produces frank- 
incense, and myrrh, and cassia, and cinnamon, 
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and ladanum (see above, § III.): and respecting 
the methods of obtaining these treasures, he tells us 
some marvellous stories; concluding with the state- 
ment that, through the abundance of its spices, 
gums, and incense, the country sends forth a won- 


derfully sweet odour (iii. 107—113). As to the | 


situation of Arabia, in relation to the surrounding 
countries, he says that, on the W. of Asia, two pen- 
insulas (ara!) ran ont into the sea: the one on the 
N. is Asia Minor: the other, on the S., beginning at 
Persia, extends into the Red Sea (° Epvéph adAacca, 
i.e. Indian Ocean),— comprising, first, Persia, then 
Assyria, and lastly Arabia; and ending at the Ara- 
bian gulf, into which Darius dug a canal from the 
Nile; not, however, ending, except in a customary 
sense (ob Afryousa ei uh vouw); a qualification 
which means that, though the peninsala is broken 
by the Arabian Gulf, it really continues on its 
western side and includes the continent of Libya. 
On the land side, he makes this peninsula extend 
from the Persians to Phoenicia, after which it touches 
the Mediterranean at the part adjacent to Palestine 
and Egypt: he adds that it includes only three 
peoples, that is, the three he named at first, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Arabians (iv, 38,39). It must be 
observed that Assyria is here used in the wide 
sense, not uncomnmon in the early writers, to include 
the E. part of Syria, Of the people of Arabia, he 
takes occasion to speak, in connection with the expe- 
dition of Cambyses into Egypt through the part 
already mentioned (iii. 5) as subject to an Arabian 
king, namely, the later Idurmaea; but his description 
is applicable to the Arabs of the desert ( Beduina) 
in general. They keep faith above all other men, 
and they have a remarkable ceremony of making a 
covenant, in ratification of which they invoke Diony- 
sus and Urania, whom they call Orotal and Alilat 
(i. e. the Sun and Moon); and these are the only 
deities they have (iii. 8, comp. i. 131). He mentions 
their mode of carrying water across the desert in 
camel's skins (iii. 9); and elsewhere he describes all 
the Arabs in the anny of Xerxes as mounted on 
camels, which are, he says,as swift as horses, but to 
which the horse has such an antipathy that the 
Arabs were placed in the rear of the whole army 
(vii. 86, 87). These Arabs were independent allies 
of Persia: he expressly says that the Arabians were 
never subjected to the Persian empire (iii. 88), but 
they showed their friendship for the Great King by 
an annual present (S@por, expressly opposed to 
¢édpos) of 1000 talents of frankincense (iii, 97), the 
regularity of which may have depended on how far 
the king took care to humourthem. With reference 
to the army of Xerxes, Herodotus distinguishes the 
Arabs who dwelt above Egypt from the rest: they 
were joined with the Aethiopians (vii. 69). As they 
were independent of the Persians, so had they been 
of the earlier empires. The alleged conquests of 
some of the Assyrian kings could only have affected 
small portions of the country on the N. and NW. 
(Diod. i. 53. $3.) Xenophon gives us some of the 
information which he had gathered from his Persian 
friends re-pecting the Arabs. (Cyr. i. 1. § 4, 5.§ 
2, vi. 2. § 10.) 

The independence of Arabia waa supposed to be 
threatened by the schemes entertained by Alexander 
after his retarn fram India. From anger, as some 


thought, because the Arabs had neglected to cours) 


him by an etnbassy, or, as others supposed, impelled 
only by insstiable ambition, he prepared a fleet on 
the Kophrates, whose destination was undoubtedly 
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Arabia, but whether with the rash design of sb- 
jngating the peninsula, or with the more madet 
intention of opening a highway of commercial enter- 
priso between Alexandria and the East, modern cx- 
ticism has taken leave to doubt. (Arrian. A mad. ri. 
19, foll.; Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. vii. ¢.55.) 
He sent out expeditions to explore the coast; bot 
they effected next to nothing; and the project, what- 
ever it may have been, expired with its author. 

The successors of Alexander in Syria expericored 
the difficulties which even their leader would have 
failed to surmount. Diodorus relates the unsnoces- 
ful campaigns made against the Nabathaean Arabs, 
by order of Antigonus, in which his lLeutenam, 
Athenaens, was signally defeated, and his son D»- 
metrius was compelled to make a treaty with the 
enemy (xix. 94—100). Under the Selencidae, the 
Arabs of Arabia Petraca cultivated friendly rel 
tions with Syria, and made constant aggressions 
the S. frontier of Palestine, which were repelled by 
the more vigorous of the Maccabaean princes, till « 
last an Idumean dynasty was established on the 
throne of Jerusalem. [Ipumaga: Dict. of Big. 
art. Herodes.} 

Meanwhile, the commercial enterprise of the 
Ptolemies, to which Alexander had given the grest 
impulse by the foundation of AJexandria, caused a 
vast accession to the knowledge already possessed ¢ 
Arabia, some important results of which are pre 
served in the work of Agatharcides on the Erythraesn 
Sea (Phot. Cod. 250, pp.441—460, ed. Bekker). A 
great step in advance was gained by the expedition sent 
into Arubia Felix by Augustus in n.c. 24, under 
Aclius Gallus, who was assisted by Obodas, king of 
Petra, with a force of 1,000 Nabathaean Arabs. Start- 
ing from Egypt, across the Arabian Gulf, and landing 
at Leuce Come, the Romans penetrated as far as tle 
SW. corner of the peninsula to Marsyabae, the cap- 
tal of the Sabaeans; but were compelled to retrest, 
after dreadful sufferings from heat and thirst, scarcely 
escaping from the country with the loxs of all the 
booty. The allusions of the poets prove the eager- 
ness with which Augustus engaged in this unfertu- 
nate expedition (Hor, Carm., i. 29. 1, 35. 38, ii, 12 
24, ili. 24. 1, Epist. i. 7.35; Propert. ii. 8, 19); 
and, though it failed as a scheme of conquest, it ac- 
complished more than he had set his heart om 
Aclius Gallus bad the good fortane to number among 
his friends the geographer Strabo, who accotopanied 
him to Egypt, and became the historian both of the 
expedition and of the important additions made by 
it to what was already known of the Arabian peni- 
sula (Strab. xvi. pp. 767, foll.). A very fall a:- 
count of the people and products of the country Pb 
also given by his contemporary Diodorus (ii. 48—34, 
xix. 94—100). Of subsequent writers, those whe 
have collected the most important notices respecting 
Arabia are, Mela (i. 2, 10, iii 8); Pliny (vi. 28 
s. 32. et alib.); Arrian (Anab. ii. 20, iii, 1, 5, ¥.25, 
vii. 1, 19, 20, 21, nd. 32, 41, 43); Ptolemy (+. 17, 
19, vi. 7, ef alid.); Agathemerus (ii. 11, e¢ alsd.); 
and the author of the Periplus Maris Erythren, 
ascribed to Arrian. It is needless to enter into the 
details of these several descriptions, which all o- 
respond, more or less accurately, to the aceuunte 
which modern writers give of the still unchanged a 
unconqnered people. The following surnmary co 
pletes the history of Arabia, so far as it belongs bs 
this work. 

In A.v. 105, the part of Arabia extending E 
Dainaseus down tw the Rel Sea was taken peso 
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sion of by A. Cornelius Palma, and formed into a 
Roman province under the name of Arasra. (Dion. 
Cass, Ixvil. 14; Amm. Marc. xiv. 8.) Its prin- 
cipal towns were Petra and Bostra, the former in 
the S. and the latter in the N. of the province. 
[Perra; Bostra.] The province was enlarged 
in A.D. 195 by Septimins Severus. (Dion. Cass. 
ixtv. 1,2; Eutrop. viii. 18.) Eutropius speaks of 
this emperor forming a new province, and his ac- 
count ap to be confirmed by the name of 
Anapta Masor, which we find in a Latin inscrip- 
tion, to which A. W. Zumpt assigns the date of 211 
(Inser, Lat. Sel. No. 5366). The province was 
sabject to a Legatus, subsequently called Consularis, 
who had a legion under him, After Constantine 
Arabia was divided into two provinces; the part S, 
of Palestine with the capital Petra, forming the 
province of Palaestina Tertia, or Salutaris, under a 
Praeses; and the part E. of Palestine with the 
capital Bostra Leing under a Praeses, subsequently 
onder a Dux. (Marquardt, Becker's Rém, Alter- 
thim, vol. ii, pt. i. p. 201.) 

Some partial temporary footing was gained, at a 
much later period, on the SW. coast by the Acthio- 
pians, who displaced a tyrant of Jewish race; and 
beth in this direction and from the N., Christianity 
was introduced into the country, where it spread to 
agrest extent, and continued to exist side by side 
with the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the 
worship of heavenly bodies), and with some admix- 
ture of Judaism, until the total revolution produced 
by the rise of Mohammedanism in A.p. 622. While 
maintaining their independence, the Arabs of the 
desert have also preserved to this day their ancient 
form of government, which is strictly patriarchal, 
under heads of tribes and families (Emirs and 
SMeakhs). In the more settled districts, the pa- 
tarchal authority passed into the hands of kings; 
and the people were divided into the several castes 
of scholars, warriors, agriculturists, merchants, and 
mechanics. The Mohammedan revolution lies be- 
yond our limits. 

VI. Geographical Details.—1. Arabia Petraea, 
[Petra ; loumAEA; NABATHAET]. 

2. Arabia Deserta (7 tpnuos ‘Apaéia), the great 
Ssrian Desert, N. of the peninsula of Arabia Proper, 
between the Euphrates on the E., Syria on the N., 
and Coelesyria and Palestine on the W., was entirely 
inhabited by nomad tribes (the Beduins, or more 
properly Bedawee), who were known to the ancients 
usder the appellation of Scenirage (2«nvira, 
Strab. xvi. p. 767; Plin. vi. 28. 8.32; Ptol.) from 
their dwelling in tents, and Nomadae (NoudSa:) 
from their occupation as wandering herdsmen, and 
afterwards by that of Saracen (Zapaxnrol), a 
name the origin of which is still disputed, while its 
renown has been spread over the world by its mis- 
taken application to the great body of the Arabs, 
who barst forth to subdue the world to El Islam 
(Plin. Lc; Ptol.; Ammian. xiv. 4, 8, xxii. 15, 
xxii, 5,6, xxiv. 2, xxxi. 16; Procop. Pers. ii. 
19,20). Some of them served the Romans as mer- 
cenary light cavalry in the Persian expedition of 
Julian, Ptolemy (v. 19) mentions, as separate 
tribes, the Cauchabeni, on the Euphrates; the Ba- 
tanazi, on the confines of Syria [BaTanaga], the 
Agubeni and Rhaabeni, on the borders of Arabia 
Felix ; the Orcheni, on the Persian Gulf; and, be- 
tween the above, the Aescitac, Masani, Agraei, and 
Marteni. He gives a long list of towns along the 
course of the Eophrates and the Persian Gulf, from 
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Thapsacus downwards ; besides many in the inland 
parts; most of which are merely wells and halting 
places on the three great caravan-routes which cross 
the Desert, the one from Egypt and Petra, eastward 
to the Persian Gulf, the second from Palmyra south- 
ward into Arabia Felix, and the third from Palmyra 
SE. to the mouth of the Tigris. 

3. Arabia Felix (‘ApaSia 4 EvSaluwr), included 
the peninsula proper, to which the name was ex- 
tended from the SW. parts (see above). The op- 
posite case has happened to the modern name EL 
Yemen, which was at first applied to the whole penin- 
sula, but is now used in a restricted sense, for the 
SW. part, along the S. part of the Red Sea coast. 
Ptolemy makes a range of mountains, extending 
across the isthmus, the North boundary of Arabia 
Felix, on the side of Arabia Deserta; but no such 
mountains are now known to exist. The tribes and 
cities of this portion, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, 
are far too numerous to repeat ; the chief of them are 
treated of in separate articles, or under the following 
titles of the most important tribes ; beginning S. of 
the NABATHAEI, on the W. coast: the THamr- 
DENI and MriyyAx (in the south part of Hejaz) in 
the neighbourhood of Macorasa (Mecca); the 
Sapaer and HomeEritae in the SW. part of the 
peninsula ( Yemen); on the SE. coast, the CHaTRa- 
MOTITAE and ApRAMITAE (in El/fadramaut, a 
country very little known, even to the present day); 
on the E. and NE. coast the OMaNITAE and Da- 
RACHENI and GERRAEI (in Oman, and El-Ahsa 
or El-Hejeh). [P.6.] 

ARABIA FELIX (‘Apa€la ebdaluwv, Peripl. 
p. 14; 'Apaélas dumdpioy, Ptol. vi. 7. § 9; % ’Apa- 
Gia 7d dumdpior, viii. 22. § 8), or ATTANAE (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32, Sillig, ’A8Sdvy, Philostorg. H. E. iii. 4; 
Aden), the most flourishing sea-port of Arabia Felix, 
whence its name ; the native name being that given 
by Pliny and Philostorgins. It was on the coast of 
the Homeritae, in the extreme S. of the peninsula, 
about 14° E. of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in 
45° 10’ E. long., and 32° 46’ N. lat. Ptolemy 
places it in 80° long. and 114° N. lat. It was one 
of his points of recorded astronomical observation ; 
its longest day being 12 hrs. 40 min., its distance 
E. from Alexandreia 1 hr. 20 min. The author of 
the Periplus ascribed to Arrian states that it was 
destroyed by Caesar, which can only refer to the 
expedition of Aelius Gallus, under Augustus. The 
blow, however, was soon recovered, for the port con- 
tinued to flourish till eclipsed by Mokha. Its recent 
occupation, in 1839, as our packet station between 
Suez and Bombay, is raising it to new consequence; 
its population, which, in 1839, was 1,000, was nearly 
20,000 in 1842. The ancient emporium of Arabian 
spices and Indian wealth, restored to importance, 
after the lapse of centuries, as a station and coal 
depét for the overland mail, exhibits a curious link 
between the ancient and modern civilization of the 
East, and a strange example of the cycles in which 
history moves. Aden is undoubtedly the Arabia 
of Mela (iii. 8. § 7), though he places it within 
the Arabian Gulf. Michaelis supposed it to be the 
Eden of Ezekiel (xxvii. 23), but his opinion is op- 
posed by Winer (Bibl. Realworterbuch, s. v. Eden). 
Some also suppose it to be the Ophir of Scripture. 
[Opnir]. P.S. 

ARABIAE and ARABICUS MONS (rijs ’Apa- 
ins, 7d "Apdsow obpos : Jebel Mokattem, fe.), the 
name given by Herodotus (ii. 8) to the range of 
mountains which form the eastern border of the 
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Nile-valley, and separated it from the part of Arabia 
W. of the Arabian Gulf. The range on the west 
side towards Libya he names, in the same way, 
Libyci Montes. [ Azoyrrtvs. ] (P. 8] 

ARA'BICUS SINUS, or MARE RUBRUM (6 
*Apd@.ios xéAwos, Herod., &c.; in some later writers 
"ApaSiads xéAwos; "Epv@pa SdAacca, its usual 
name in LXX. and N. T.: Arab, Bahr-el-Kolsum: 
Red Sea), the long and narrow gulf which extends 
northwards from the Jndian Ocean, between Arabia 
on the E. and Africa (Abyssinia, and Nubia, and 
Egypt) on the W., between 12° 40’ and 30° N, lat. 
and between 43° 30’ and 32° 30’ E. long. Its di- 
rection is NNW. and SSE. : its length 1400 miles; 
its greatest breadth nearly 200 miles, 

It was first known to the ancients in its N. part, 
that is, in the western bay of the two into which its 
head is parted by the peninsula of Mt. Sinai (Gulf 
of Suez). The Israelites, whose miraculous passage 
of this gulf, near its head, is the first great event in 
their history as a nation, called it the sedgy sea. 
It seems to have been to this part also (as the 
earliest known) that the Greek geographers gave 
the name of Red Sea, which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole Indian Ocean; while the Red Sea 
itself came to be less often called by that name, but 
received the distinctive appellation of Arabian Gulf. 
But it never entirely Jost the former name, which it 
now bears exclusively, To find a reason for its 
being called Red has puzzled geographers, from 
Strabo (xvi. p.779) to the present day. The best 
explanation is probably that, from its washing the 
shores of Arabia Petraea, it was called the Sea of 
Edom, which the Greeks translated literally into 
h dpvOpa Sdracca, 

The views of the ancients respecting this gulf are 
various and interesting. Herodotus (ii. 11) calls it 
a guif of Arabia, not far from Egypt (i.e. the Nile- 
valley), flowing in from the sea called 'Epv@p), up 
to Syria, in length forty days’ rowing from its head 
to the open sea, and half a day’s voyage in its greatest 
breadth; with a flood and ebb tide every day. In 
c. 158, he speaks of Necho's canal as cut into the 
Red Sea, which he directly afterwards calls the 
Arabian Gulf and the Southern Sea; the mixture of 
the terms evidently arising from the fact that he is 
speaking of it simply as part of the great sea, which 
he calls Southern, to distinguish it from the Northern, 
i.e. the Mediterranean. So, in iv. 37, he says that 
the Persians extend as far as the Southern or Red 
Sea, éxl thy vorinv SdAacoar Thy ‘Epvéphy xa- 
Acvuény, i.e the Persian Gulf, which he never dis- 
tinguishes from the Erythraean Sea, in its wider 
sense: thus, he makes the Euphrates and Tigris 
fall into that sea (i. 180, vi. 20). Again, in iv. 39, 
speaking of Arabia, as forming, with Persia and 
Assyria, a great peninsula, jutting out from Asia 
into the Red Sea, he distinguishes the Arabian Gulf 
as its W. boundary; and he extends the Erythraean 
sea all along the S. of Asia to India (c. 40). Again, 
in c. 159, he «peaks of Necho’s fleet “on the Arabian 
Gulf, adjacent to the Red Sea” (él 77 "Epu@py Sa- 
Adaop); and, in relating the cireumnavigation of 
Africa under that king, he says that Necho, having 
finished the canal from the Nile to the Arabian 
Gulf, caused some Phoenicians to embark for the 
expedition; and that they, setting forth from the 
Red Sea, navigated the Southern Sea (dpandévtes 
da tis 'Epvépys Sadtacan: Exdwov thy voriny dd- 
Aaavar), and so round Libya by the Pillars of Her- 
cules to Egypt (iv. 42). These passages show that 
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Herodotus knew the Red Sea as a narrow gulf of 
the great ocean, which he supposed to extend \ ¢ 
Asia and Africa, but that his notion of the em- 
nection between the two was very vague; 4 view 
confirmed by the fact that he regards Arabia as the 
southernmost country of Asia (iii. 107). Respecting 
the gulf which forms the western head of the Bei 
Sea, he had the opportunity of gaining sccurate 
information in Lower Egypt, even if he did not # 
it himaelf; and, accordingly, he gives its width cer- 
rectly as half a day's voyage in its widest part (the 
average width of the Gulf of Suez is thirty miles); 
but he fell into the error of supposing the whole sa 
to be the same average width. For its length be 
was dependent on the accounts of traders; and 
makes it much too long, if we are to reckon the 
forty days by his estimate of 700 stadia, ar eve 
500 stadia, a day, which would give 2,400 aml 
2,000 geog. miles respectively. But these are he 
estimates for sadling, and the former under the must 
favourable circumstances; whereas lis forty dars 
are expressly for rowing, keeping of course near the 
coast, and that in a narrow sea affected by strong 
tides, and full of impediments to navigation. More- 
over, the Gulf of Bab-el- Mandeb should, perhaps, 
be included in his estimate. Herodotus regarded 
the Nile-valley and the Red Sea as originally two 
parallel and equal gulfs, the one of the Northen 
Ocean, and the other of the Southern; of which th 
former has been filled up by the deposit of the Nile 
in two myriads of years, a thing which might happes 
to the latter, if the Nile were by any chance to be 
turned into it (ii. 11) How littl was generally 
known of the S. part of the Red Sea down to the 
time of Herodotus, is shown by the fact thst 
Damastes, the logographer, a disciple of Hellanieas, 
believed it to be a lake. (Strab. i. p. 47.) 

Another curious conjecture was that of Strabo, 
the writer on physics, and Eratosthenes, who tris? 
to account for the marine remains in the sail of the 
countries round the Mediterranean, by supperinc 
that the sea had a much higher level, before the 
disruption of the Pillars of Hercules; and that, ast2 
& passage was thus made for it into the Atlantx, i 
exit was across the Isthmus of Suez into the Bel 
Sea (‘Epv@pa Sddasoa). This theory, the later 
part of which was used to explain Homer's account 
of the voyage of Menelans to the Aethiupaans, & 
mentioned and opposed by Strabo (i. pp. 38, 39, 57; 
Eratosth. Frag. p. 33, foll. ed. Seidel.) 

The ancient geographers first became well #- 
quainted with the Red Sea under the Ptoleme 
About s.c. 100, Agatharchides wrote a full de 
scription of both coasts, under the tithe Mepl ré+ 
épullpds SdAagens, of the Ist and Sth books of whuch 
we have a full abstract by Photius (Cad. 25), 
| pp. 441—460, ed. Bekker; and in Hudson's Geo- 
| graphi Graeci Minorea, vol. i.); and we have nume 

rous notices of the gulf in Strabo, Mela, Pliny, Pto- 

Jemny, and Agathemerus. They describe it as cow 
i of the two great gulfs of the Southern Sea (# reris 
Sdadaqea, Strab. p. 121), or Indian Ocean, to which 
the names of "Epvépa SdAaeca and Mare Rabrwr 
were now usually applied, the Red Sea itscif being 
sometimes called by the same name and sometien 
by the distinctive name of Arabian Gulf. Ptolewr 
carefully distinguishes the two (viii. 16. § 2): a 
also does Agathemerus, whose Red Sea (‘Epotpe 
SdaAacea) is the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeh. bh a- 
tended from Arabia Petraea to the S. extremity 
| the coast of the Troglodytae in Acthiopia, bar 


ee 
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enclosed on the W. by Egypt and Aethiopia, on the 
E. by Arabia Felix. Strabo, who includes, under 
the name of Aethiopians, all the people of the 
extreme south, from the rising to the setting sun, 
says that the Aethiopians are divided by nature 
into two parts by the Arabian Gulf, ds ay peonu- 
Bpivov xixAov Tufari afioAdyp (i. p. 35; see 
Groskurd and the commentators). He places the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf opposite the Euxine and 
the Caspian respectively, which is quite right (ii. 
p- 121). - S. entrance was a narrow strait, 
Fances Maris Rubri (ra oreva év tH 'EpvOpa Sa- 
Adgon, Ptol.; Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb), enclosed 
by the promontory of Deire or Dere (Ras Sejan) 
en the W., and that of Palindromos (C. Bad-el- 
Mandeb), on the E. (Ptol. i. 15. § 11, iv. 7. §9, 
vi. 7. § 7, vill, 16. § 12.) Its length was dif- 
ferently estimated; by Eratosthenes (ap. Plin.) at 


13,000 stadia; by Strabo, at 15,000 (i. p. 35: in| 


ii. p 100, only 10,000, but the reading should 


probably be altered); by Agrippa, at 14,000 or | 


13,776 (1722 M.P. ap. Plin.), and by Agathemerus 


st 10,000 stadia, or 1,333} M.P.; besides other | 


calculations, following the line of either coast. Its 
breadth is still more variously stated, probably from 
its being taken at different parts; by Timosthenes 


(ap, Plin.) at 2 days’ journey (about 1,200 stadia); | 


by Strabo, at not much more than 1,000 stadia at 
its widest part; while the general estimate reached 
3,800 stadia, or 475 M.P. The width of the strait 
is 60 stadia, according to Strabo and Agathemerus, 
or from 6 to 12 M.P, according to different accounts 
preserved by Pliny: it is really 20 miles. The 
dangers of this strait, which have given to it the 
name of Bab-el-Mandeb (i.e. Gate of Tears) are | 
not made mach of by the ancient writers. From 
the narrowness of the sea, Strabo often compares it 
to a river. 

At the northern end, the sea was parted into two 
bays by the peninsula of Arabia Petraea, consisting | 
of the Black Mountains of Ptolemy (7a uéAava dpn, 
Ptol. v. 17. § 3, vi. 7. § 12; the Sinaitic group), ter- 
minating on the S. in the promontory of Poseidonium 
(Ras Mohammed) in 28° N. lat. Of these bays, 
the western and longer, running NW. to 30° N. lat. 
was called the Sinus Herojpolites, or Herodpoliticus 
(‘Hpworokirns xdAmwos or piyos, “Hpwos KdAros, 
Theophrast, H. Pl. iv. 8, «éAwos Aryurriaxds, Jo- 
reph. Ant. Jud, viii. 2; Bahr Es-Suez, Gulf of Suez), 
from the city of Herooro.is (‘Hp@ev wéAus), near 
its head, on the canal which Necho made to connect 
it with the Nile. It divided Middle Egypt from 
Ambia Petraea, and is separated froin the Mediter- 
ranean by the Isthmus of Suez. 
hare retired in consequence of the sand washed up 
by the strong tides and prevailing S. winds. The 
tide in this narrow gulf is so strong as to raise its 
surface above that of the Mediterranean. The 
tastern bay was called Aelanites and Aelaniticus, or 
Elanites and Elaniticus Sinus (AiAavirns, ’EAa- 
virns, "EAawiriads xdAwos or utxos: Gulf of 
Akaba), from the city of AKLANA. It was regarded 
as the innermost recess of the Arabian Gulf (uvyxos, 
Herod. Strab., &c.; Sinus intimus, Plin.). Pliny 
says that it took its name from the Laeanitae, who 
dwelt upon it, and whose capital was Laeana, or, 
sccording to others, Aelana; he then adds the various 
forms Aeliniticus, Aleniticus (from Artemidorus) 
and Laeniticum (from Juba). It extends NNE. to 
29° 36’ N. lat., with an average breadth of 12 miles, 
between rocky and precipitous shores. 


Its head seems to | 
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The character of the Red Sea, as given by the 
ancients, is stormy, rugged, deep, and abounding in 
marine animals. Its coral reefs and violent shifting 
winds have ulways made its navigation difficult: 
but from the earliest times of recorded history it 
was used by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jews, and 
Arabs, as a great highway of commerce between 
India and the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean 
in general, and the countries round the Mediter- 
ranean, It had several important harbours on both 
coasts; the chief of which were Myos Hormos, 
BERENICE, Protemais THERon, and ADULE on 
the W., and AxLana, Levce Come, Muza, 
AciLa, and others on the east. Ptolemy gives the 
names of some of the numerous islands of the Red 
Sea; those of the Erythraean Sea mentioned by 
Herodotus as a place to which Persian exiles were 
sent, were in the Persian Gulf. (Herod. ll. ce. ; 
Diod. iti. 14, 15; Eratosth. Ul. cc.; Strab. i. pp. 35, 
| 38, 47, 57, ii. pp. 100, 121, 132, xvi. p. 779; Mela, 
iii. 8; Plin. ii. 67,68, v. 11,12, vi. 24,26, 32,33; 
| Ptol. iv. 5. § 13, 7. §$ 4,27, v. 17. §§ 1,2, vi. 7. 
$§ 1, 36, 43, vii. 5. §§ 1, 2, 10, viii. 16. § 2, 20. 
§ 2,22. § 2; Agathem. i. 2, ii. 2,5, 11, 14; Rennel, 
| Geog. to Herod. vol.i. p. 260, vol. ii, ‘pp. 88—91; 
Gosselin, Ueber die Geogr. Kenntniss der Alten 
vom Arab, Meerbusen, in Bredow's Untersuchungen, 
vol. ii,; Reichard, Myos Hormos u. die dgyptisch- 
| Séhtopisoke Kiiste des class. Zeitalters, the Neu. 

Geogr. Ephem. vol. xxviii.; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
ii, pp. 226, foll., 245, full.) [P.S.] 
ARABIS (“Apaéis, Ptol. vi. 19. § 2), a river of 
Gedrosia, which flowed from the Montes Baeti ( Wa- 
shati), through the country of the Arabii, to the 
Indian Ocean. It is now called the Purali. The 
names of this river and of the people who lived on 
| its banks are variously written by ancient authors. 
| Thus, Arabius (‘Apdé@ios, Arrian, Anab. vi. 21), 
| Artabis (" Aptaéis, Marcian), Artabius (Amm. Marc. 
xxiii. 6). The people are called Arabitae (‘Apa- 
| eras), Arbii (Plin. vi. 24), Arabies (Apd@ies, Ar- 
| rian, Ind. 21, 22), Arbies (’Ap6les, Strab. xv. p. 
| 720), Aribes (“ApiSes, Dion. Perieg. 1096), Arbiti 
("Ap6rroi, Marcian). From this people the Arbiti 
Montes (“Ap6:7a dpn, Ptol. vi. 21. § 3, vii. 1. § 28; 
called Barbitani by Amm. Marc. xxiii, 6) appear to 
have derived their nume. Ptolemy has mistaken 
the course of this river when he makes it flow N. of 
Drangiana and Gedrosia, and has apparently con- 
founded it with the Etymander (Helmend); and 
Pliny has placed it too far to the W. ou the edge of 
Carmania (Xirman), whereas it really divides Sa- 
ranga (T& Xdpayya) from the Oritae (‘Nperrat). 
| Marcian and Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 5, viii, 25. § 14.), 
_ speak of a town in Gedrosia called Arbis. Pliny says 








(vi. 23) that it was founded by Nearchus. —[V.] 
ARABI’TAE, [Arasis. ] 
ARABRI'CA (‘ApaSpiya: Arabricenses: Alan- 


quer), a stipendiary town of the Lusitani, in Hispania 
Lusitanica, on the right bank of the Tagus, N. of 
Olisipo; the Jerobriga of the Itinerary. (Plin. iv. 
22. 8.35; Ptol. ii. 5.§7; Jt Ant. pp. 419, 421; 
Florez, xiv. 174.) [P. S.J 
ARACCA (“Apaxxa, Ptol. vi. 3. § 4; Aracha, 
Amm. Mare. xxiii, 6), a town in Susiana, on the 
Tigris. Bochart fad Gen. x. 10) has attempted to 
identify it with Erech, and Michaelis with Edessa. 
If, however, it was in Susiana, neither of these iden- 
tifications will answer, [V.] 
ARACE'LI (£th. Aracelitanns; Huarte Araguil), 
a stipendiary town of the Vascones, in the conventus 
N 4 
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of Caesaraugusta, in Hispania Tarraconensis, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, 24 M. P. west of Pamplona, 
on the little river Araguil, (Plin. iii. 3. 5.4; Jtin, 
Ant. p. 455.) [P. S.] 

ARACHNAEUM (1d ’Apayvaiov Spos), a moun- 
tain in Peloponnesus, forming the boundary between 
the territories of Corinth and Epidaurus, (Paus, 
ii. 25. § 10; Steph. B. s. e.; Hesych. s. », doodAr- 
voy; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 417, seq., vol. iii. 
p. 312.) 

ARACHO'SIA ( ‘Apaxwola: Eth. ’Apaydéroi, 
Strab. xv, p. 723; Arrian, Anab. vi. 17; "Apayo- 
ras, Dion. Perieg. v. 1096, Plin. v. 20. 8. 23; Aracho- 
sii, Plin. vi. 9. 58. 21), a province of Eastern Persia, 
bounded on the N. by the Paryeti M. (/Hazdras, a 
portion of the chain of the Paropamisus, Hindu. 
Kush), on the E. by the Indus, on the 5S. by Gedro- 
sia, and on the W. by Drangiana. It comprehends 
the present provinces of the NE. part of Baluchistan, 
Cutch, Ganduvca, Kandahar, Sewestan, and the SW. 
portion of Kdbulistan. Col. Rawlinson (Journ. 
Geogr. Soc. vol, xii. p. 113) has supposed the name 
to be derived from Harakhwati (Sansc. Saraswati), 
which is also preserved in the Arabic Rakhaj (ap- 
plied generally to Kandahar), and on the Arghand- 
ab-river. According to Wilson (Ariana, p. 158), 
there is a place called Rohaj or Rokhaj, on the 
route from Bost to Ghizni. 

It appears to have been a rich and thickly peopled 
province, and acquired early importance as being 
one of the main routes from India to Persia. Its 
chief mountains were called Paryeti (/fazdras), in- 


cluding probably part of the Soliman Koh and their | 


SW. branch the Ahojeh Amran mountains. It was 
watered by severa) streams, of which the principal 
bore the name of Arachotus [Aracuorus]: and 
contained the subordinate tribes of the Paryeti, Sidri, 
Rhoplutae, and Eoritae. Its most ancient capital 
was Arachotus or Arachosia [ARacnotus]; and in 
later times Alexandreia or Alexandreiopolis, a name 
probably given to it subsequently in honour of Alex- 
ander the Great. (Strab. xv. p. 723, seq.; Arrian, 
Anab,. iii. 28; Steph. s.¢.; Ptol.; Rawlinson, Wilson, 
il. ce.) [V. 
ARACHO'TI FONS. [Anacuorva, No. 2. 
ARACHO'TUS. 1. (‘Apdxwros, Ptol. vi. 20. 
§ 5; Isid. Charax; Plin, vi. 23; Arachoti, “Apayo- 
ro, Strab. xi. p. 514; Steph. B; Arachosia, Plin. 
vi. 33), the chief city of Arachosia, said to have been 
founded by Semiramis (Steph. B. s. v.), and to have 
been watered by a river which flowed from the 
Indus eastward into a lake calied 'Apdywros xpfyn 
(Ptol. vi. 20, § 2), and by Solinus to have been 
situated on the Etymander. Some difference of 
opinion has existed in modern times as to the exact 
position of this town, and what modern city or ruins 
can be identified with the ancient capital. M. Court 
(Journ. Asiat, Societ. Beng.) has identified some 
ruins on the Arghasan river, 4 parasangs from Kan- 
dahar, on the road to Shikarpur, with those of Ara- 
chotus; but these Prof, Wilson considers to be too 
much to the SE. Rawlinson (Journ. Geog. Soc, 
vol. xii. p. 113) thinks that he has found them at a 
place, now called U‘lin Robat. He states, what is in- 
deed curious, that the most ancient name of the city, 
Cophen, mentioned by Stephanus and Pliny, has given 
rise to the territorial designation of Kipia, applied by 
the Chinese to the surrounding country. The ruins 
are of a very remarkable character, and the mea- 
surements of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy are, he con- 
siders, decisive as to the identity of the site. Stepha- 
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|nus has apparently contrasted two citics,—An 
chosia, which he says is not far from the Massagetae, 
and Arachotus, which he calls a town of India. Ca. 
Rawlinson believes the contiguity of the Mamas 
getae and Arachosia may be explained by the sup- 
position that by Massagetae Stephanus meant the 
Sacae, who colonised the Hazdroh Mountame = 
their way from the Hindu-Kush to Sacastan a 
Seistan, 

2. (‘Apaxwrds, Steph. B.; Isid. Charax; Phin 
vi. 23), the river of Arachosia, which flowed from 
the southern part of the Caucasus (Hindu-Kasi)} 
and gave its name to the capital. (Steph B.) 
Ptolany has committed an error in extending 
this river to the Indus; but he has in part ai- 
tained the truth in connecting it with a lake 
(Aizen, fpris waAdetras 'Apdywros xptrn, Ptol. i 
20. § 2; “ Arachoti Fons,” Amm, Mare. xxiii. 26: 
perhaps the modern Dooree). The chief point is 
to determine what river Ptolemy refers to, as be 
does not give its name, The Etymander, Hermap- 
dus, or Erymanthus (now Helmend), flows frum the 
mountains W. of Adiul into Lake Zarah; and M 
Burnouf has supposed this to be the Arachotu:, 
Zend Haraquaiti (Sansc. Saraswati) being a name 
common to a river, and implying connection with a 
lake. Wilson considers, however, the present Ar- 
kand- Ab, one of the tributaries of the Helmend, a 
answering best to the description of Ptolemy. Anuther 
tributary called the Twrnuk flows through a stuall leke 
called Dooree in Elphinstone’s map. It is possible 
that the name Arachotus may have been formerls 
applied indiscriminately to the three tributaries of the 
Helmend, the Arkand-ab, Turnuk, and Arghasa, 
which are all rivers of about the same volume. 

(Wilson, Ariana, pp. 156, 157.) (v.] 

|” ARACHTHUS (“ApaxQos, Pol. xxii. 9: Prob ii 
13; Liv. xlni. 22; Plin. iv. 1; “Apar@os, Strah pp 
325, 327; ‘Araré@ds, Dicacarch. 42, p. 460, ot 
Fuhr; “Apa:dos, Lycophr. 409; Tzetz. ad foe; 
Arethon, Liv, xxxviii. 3; respecting the ortho 
graphy, see Kramer, ad Strab. p. 325 : Arta), 
river of Epirus, rising in Mount Tymphe and the 
district Paroraea, and flowing southwards first 
through the mountains, and then through the plsis 
of Ambracia into the Ambraciot gulf. The town of 
Ambracia was situated on its left or enstern bank, 
at the distance of 7 miles from the sea, in a direct 
line. 

The Arachthus formed the boundary betwee 
Hellas proper and Epirus, whence Ambracia was 
reckoned the first town in Hellas. The country 
near the mouth of the river is full of marshes, The 
entrance to the present mouth of the Arta, whxb 
lies to the E. of the ancient mouth, is so obstructed 
by swamps and shoals as scarcely to be accessihie 
even to boats; but on crossing this bar there at 
16 or 17 feet of water, and rarely less than 10 in the 
channel, for a distance of 6 miles up the river. Thre 
miles higher up the river altogether ceases to be sari- 
gable, not having more than 5 feet in the deepest 
part, and greatly obstructed by shoals. The cuurs 
of the river is very tortuous; and the 9 miles up the 
river are only about 2 from the gulf in a direct 
line, At the entrance, its width is about 60 yanb, 
but it soon becomes mach narrower; and 9 mile 
up its width is not more than 20 yards, At Am- 
bracia, however, its bed is about 200 yards across; 
_ but the stream in summer is divided by aamd-bunks 
into small rivulets, shallow, but rapid, muneing at 
least 4 miles an hour. Above the town, it appean 
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comparatively diminutive, and 5 or 6 miles higher 
up, is lest among the hills. This is the present 
condition of the river, as described by Lieutenant 
Wolfe, who visited it in 1830. (Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. iii. p. 81.) 

ARA'CIA (’Apaala, Ptol. vi. 4. § 8; Plin. vi.25), 
an island off the coast of Persis, which appears 
from Ptolemy to have borne also the name of Alex- 
aodri Insula. [V.} 

ARACILLUM (Aradillos, near Fontibre and 
Reynosa), a town of the Cantabri, in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, not to be confounded with ARACELI. 
(Ores, vi. 21; Florez, iv. 22.) [P.S.] 

ARACYNTHUS (‘Apdxvv@os: Zyqds), a range 
of mountains in Aetolia ing in a south-easterly 
direction from the Achelous to the Evenus, and 
separating the lower plain of Aetolia near the sea 
from the upper plain above the lakes Hyria and 
Trichonis, (Strab. pp. 450, 460; Dionys. Perieg. 
431; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 121.) 
Pliny (iv. 2. § 3) and Solinus (7. § 22) erroneously 
eall Aracynthus a mountain of Acarnania. If we 
tan trast the authority of later writers and of the 
Roman poets, there was a mountain of the name of 
Aracynthus both in Boeotia and in Attica, or per- 
haps on the frontiers of the two countries. Thus 
Stephanus B. (s. v.) and Servius (ad Virg. Eel. ii. 
24) speak of a Boeotian Aracynthus; and Sextus 
Empiricus (adv. Gramm. c. 12, p. 270), Lutatius 
(ad Stat. Theb. ii. 239), and Vibins Sequester (de 
Mont, p. 27) mention an Attic Aracynthus. The 
mountain is connected with the Boeotian hero Am- 
phion both by Propertius (iii, 13. 42) and by Virgil 
(Eel. ii. 24); and the line of Virgil —‘“ Amphion 
Direseus in Actaeo Aracyntho” — would seem to 
place the mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and 
Attica. (Comp. Brandstiter, Die Geach. des Aetol. 
Landes, p. 108.) 

ARAD (‘Apd3), a city of the Canaanites in the S. 
of Palestine, in the neighbourhood of the wilderness 
of Kadesh. When the Israelites were in the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the time of Aaron’s death, the king 
of Arad attacked them, and took some of them pri- 
soners, (Numb. xxi. 1, xxxiii. 40; Judges, i 16.) 
The city was consequently devoted to destruction by 
the lsraelites; but the accomplishment of their vow 
(Numb. xxi. 3) is only recorded by anticipation, for 
it was executed under Joshua (Josh. xii. 14). Eu- 
sebins and Jerome place Arad 20 M, P. from Hebron 

and 4 from Malatha. Dr. Robinson identifies it, on 
the ground of the general agreement in position and 
the identity of narne, with an eminence on the road 
fram Petra to Hebron, called Tell ’Arad. (Re- 
searches, vol. iii. p. 12.) (P-S.] 

A'RADEN (‘Apadty : Eth. 'Apadhvios, Steph. 
B. «.¢.), a city of Crete, formerly called Anopolis. 
In Kiepert’s map it appears on the SW. coast of the 
island, near the Phoenix Portus. Remains of an- 
tient walls are found at the modern Anopolis, 
(Pashley, Crete, vol. ii. p. 235.) [E. B. J.] 

ARADUS. 1. (9 “Apados: Eth. "Apddws, Ara- 
dins: O.T. Arvad, Arvadite, Gen. x. 18, 1 Chron. 
i. 16; 'Apd3uon LXX.: Auad), an island off the N. 
cast of Phoenicia, at a distance of 20 stadia from 
the mainland. (Strab. p. 753.) Pliny (v. 17), in 
estimating this distance at only 200 paces, falls 
short of the true measurement (perhaps we should 

read 2,200 paces; see Tzschucke, ad Pomp. Mel. ii. 

7.§6). Strabo (1. ¢.) describes it as a rock rising 

fran the inidst of the waves, 7 stadia in cir- 

cumference, Modern travellers state that it is 
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of oblong shape, with a slight rise towards the 
centre and steep on every side. Though a rock 
rather than an island, it was extremely populons, 
and, contrary to Oriental custom, the houses had 
many stories. According to Strabo, it owed its 
foundation to Sidonian exiles. (Comp. Joseph. Ant. 
i. 6. § 2.) The city of Aradus was next in im- 
portance after Tyre and Sidon. Like other Phoe- 
nician cities, it was at first independent, and had its 
own kings; and it would seem that the strip of land 
extending from Paltus to Simyra was dependent 
upon it. In the time of the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 
8, 11) it supplied Tyre with soldiers and sailors. 
Along with the rest of Phoenicia, it became subject 
to Persia. Afterwards, during the campaign of 
Alexander, Gerostratus, king of Aradus, was serving 
in the Persian fleet under Autophradates, when his 
son Straton submitted to the conqueror. Gerostratus 
assisted the Macedonians at the siege of Tyre. 
(Arrian, Anad. i. 13, 20.) It fell into the hands 
of the family of the Lagidae, when Ptolemy Soter, 
B. C, 320, seized on Phoenicia and Coele Syria. Its 
wealth and importance was greatly increased by the 
rights of asylum they obtained from Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, B.c 242, whom they had supported against 
Antiochus Hierax; so much so that it was enabled 
to enter into an alliance with Antiochus the Great. 
(Pol. v. 68.) Whence it may be inferred that it 
had previously become independent, probably in the 
war between Ptolemy Philadelphus and Antiochus 
Theos. The fact of its autonomy is certain from 
coins. (See Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 393.) All these. 
advantages were lost under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who, on his retirn from Aegypt, took possession of 
the town and district. (Hieronym. tn Dan. xi.) 
In the war between Antiochus Grypus and Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus it declared itself in favour of the 
latter; and when he was slain by Seleucus, Antio- 
chus Eusebes, his son, found shelter there, and by 
its aid, in concert with other cities, maintained him- 
self with varying success, till Syria submitted to 
Tigranes king of Armenia, and finally came under 
the dominion of Rome. In common with the rest of 
the province, it was mixed up in the Civil Wars. 
(Appian, B.C. iv. 69, v. 1.) Coins of Aradus, 
ranging from Domitian to Elagabalus, are enume- 
rated in Eckhel (2. c.). Under Constans, Mt awiyah, 
the lieutenant of the khalif Omar, destroyed the 
city, and expelled the inhabitants. (Cedren. /ist. 
p. 355; Theophan. p. 227.) As the town was 
never rebuilt, it is only the island which is men- 
tioned by the historians of the Crusades. Tarsus 
was said to be a colony from Aradus. (Dion Chrys. 
Orat. Tarsen. ii. p. 20, ed. Keiske.) A maritime 
population of about 3,000 souls occupies the seat of 
this once busy and industrious hive. Portions of 
the old double Phoenician walls are still found on 
the NE. and SE. of the island, and the rock is per- 
forated by the cisterns of which Strabo speaks. The 
same author (see Groskurd’'s note, p. 754) minutely 
describes the contrivance by which the inhabitants 
drew their water from a snbmarine source. Though 
the tradition has been lost, the boatmen of Auad 
still draw fresh water from the spring Ain Ibrahim 
in the sea, a few rods from the shore of the opposite 
coast. Mr. Walpole (The Ansayrii, vol. iii. p. 391) 
found two of these springs. A few Greek inscrip- 


tions, taken from columns of black basalt, which, as 


there is no trap rock in the island, must have heen 
brought over from the mainland, are given (in the 


| Bibliotheca Sacra, New York, vol. v. p. 252) by 
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the Rev. W. Thomson. (Mignot, Meém. de T Acad. 
des Inscript, vol. xxxiv. p. 229; Winer, Real Wort. 
Buch. s. v. Arvad ; Rosenmiiller, Hand, Bib, Alt. 
vol. ii. pt.i. p. 7, with the Extracts from Maundrell, 
Shaw, Pococke, and Volney; Chesney, Exped, Eu- 
phArat. vol. i. p. 451.) 
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2. (Arek, Arak, Karek), an island in the Per- 
sian gulf. (Steph. B.; Ptol. vi. 7. § 47.) Strabo 
(p. 766; comp. Groskurd, ad loc.) places it at 10 
days’ voyage from Teredon, and one from the pro- 
montory of Maki. The inhabitants of this island 
and the neighbouring one Tyrus asserted that they 
were the founders of the well-known Phoenician 
cities of the same name. (Comp. Herod. i. 1; 
D'Anville, Mém. de [ Acad. des Inacript. vol. xxx. 
p- 147; Gosselin, vol. iii. pp. 103, seq. 122, 124; 
Niebuhr, Descript. de fArabie, p. 277; Chesney, 


Euphrat. vol. i. p. 647.) [E. B. J.J 
ARAE ALEXANDRI, CYRI, &c. [Avex- 
ANDREI ARAE. 


ARAE HE’sSPERI (S. Lucar la Mayor), a town 
of Hispania Baetica, W. of Hispalis (Seville), men- 
tioned on an inscription as having been destroyed, 
and rebuilt by Caesar, with the new name of Solia, 
or Sollurco. (Florez, Esp. S. vol. ix. p. 115; 
Ukert, i. 1. p. 373.) [P.8.] 

ARAE PHILAENO'RUM (of trav ¢iAalvwv 
Bwpoi, Strab. &c., but of diAalyov Bepol, Polyb. 
iii. 39, x. 40), a position very near the bottom of 
the Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, which 
marked the boundary between the territories of 
Carthage and Cyrene, and afterwards between Tri- 
politana and Cyrenaica. (Polyb. ll. ce.; Sall. Jug. 
19, 79; Strab. iii. p. 171, xvii. p. 836; Plin. v. 4; 
Mela, i. 7. §6; Scylax, p.47; Ptol.; Stadiasm.; 
Tab. Peut.) The name is derived from a romantic 
story, for which Sallust is the earliest authority. 
(Jug. 79, comp. Val. Max. v. 6, ext. 4.) At the 
time when the Carthaginians ruled over the greater 
part of North Africa, and the Greek colonists of 
Cyrene were also very powerful, long wary arose 
respecting their boundaries, which were left un- 
defined by the nature of the country on the shores 
of the Syrtes, a sandy waste, with neither river nor 
mountain to serve for a land-mark. (A description, 
however, not quite accurate; see Syrres.) At 
length it was agreed to fix the boundary at the 
point of meeting of envoys sent out at the same 
time from each city. Whether by diligence, 
trickery, or chance, the Carthaginian envoys per- 
formed so much the greater part of the distance 
(in fact about 7-9ths, a disproportion sufficient of 
itself to dispose of the historical value of the story), 
that the Greeks were prepared for any course rather 
than to return and risk the penalty of their neg- 
lect. They would only consent to the boundary 
being fixed at the place of meeting, on the condition 
that the Carthaginians would submit to be buried 
alive on the spot; if not, they demanded to advance 
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as far as they pleased on the same terms The 
Carthaginian envoys, two brothers named Phileen, 
devoted themselves for their country; and ther 
fellow-citizens consecrated their heroism by honours 
to their memory at home, and by monuments, 
named after them, on the spot of their living imter- 
ment. Like other such landmarks, erected beth te 
perpetuate a boundary and the memory of some 
great event which fixed it, these monuments were 
called altars. (See the remarks of Strabo on such 
monuments in general, iii. p.171.) The mons- 
ments were no longer to be seen in the time of 
Strabo (1. c.), bat the name was preserved. Pliny 
(v. 4) mentions the arae, and adds, ex harena sunt 
eae ; perhaps connecting the name with some a- 
isting hills, or tumuli, while Strabo had looked fer 
artificial monuments. The position is clearly fixe 
by the passages above quoted. It was nearly a 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis, a little W. of Ante 
mala, which was at the very bottorn of the Gulf 
(Strab. p. 836); notwithstanding that Sallust (Jeg. 
19) appears to name it as W. of Leptis Magna, and 
that Strabo (p. 171) places it about the middle of 
the country between the Syrtes (kata péone tev 
Thy wetati tay Xiprewy yhv). Both writers, 
their other and chief passages on the subject, place 
the altars where we have stated. The apparent 
discrepancy in Sallust is easily removed by a proper 
mode of connecting the parts of the sentence (se 
Cortins and Kritz ad loc. and Mannert. x. 2. p.117); 
and the phrase used by Strabo, “the land betiers 
the Syrtes,” is continually employed for the whole 
coast between the outer extremities of the two gulls, 
Kata uéonv wou being also evidently used vaguely. 
The place does not occur in the Antonine Itinerary, 
but its position is occupied by a station called 
Banadedari, probably the native Libyan or Pome 
name, The locality, as fixed by the ancient writers, 
corresponds to a position a little W. of MowkAter, 
the present boundary of Syrt and Barca, pear 
which Captain Beechey (p. 210) mentions s r- 
markable table-hill called Jebel-Allah, which hav 
very likely as good claims (however feeble they may 
be) to be considered one of the so-called Altars, s 
any other hill or mound seen or imagined by te 
ancients. A discussion of the historical value of 
the legend of the Philaeni is superfluous: beade 
obvious weak points, it has all the character of a 
story invented to account for some striking object, 
such as tumuli; and the singular #:Aairev & 
Polybius deserves notice. (Beechey, Proceesing 
of the Expedition to explore the N. Coast of 
Africa, chap. vi.; Barth, Wanderungen, de. 
344, fell.) (P. sf 
ARAE SESTIA'NAE (2netiov Bayoi dxpor) 
three altars erected in honour of Augustus om 6 
promontory near the NW. extremity of Spas 
Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34) and Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 3) place 
the headland a little N. of Nerium Pr. (C. Fics 
terre), which would correspond to C. Villamo ; Mela 
(iii. 1. § 9) carries it further eastward; the forwer 
is the more probable position. (P. 8) 
ARAETHY'REA (‘Apa:@upéa), the ancient capt- 
tal of Phliasia, is said by Pausanias to have be 
originally named Arantia (‘Apartia), after Aras, it 
founder, and to have been called Aracthyrea after 4 


| daughter of Aras of this name. The natne of it» 


founder was retained in the time of Pausanias in the 
hill Arantinus, on which it stood. Homer mentiet= 
Arnethyrea. (Hom. J. ii, 571; Strab, vill. p. 382; 


| Paus. ii. 12. §§ 4, 5.) We learn from Strabo (L «.) 
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that its inhabitants quitted Aracthyrea, and founded 
Phlius, at the distance of 30 stadia from the former 
tewn. Hence the statement of the grammarians, 
that Araethyrea and Arantia were both ancient 
names of Phlius. (Steph. B. s. ov. SAovs, "Apavy- 
via; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 115.) Ross sup- 
poses the ruins on Mt. Polgfengo to be those of 
Arsethyrea. Leake had erroneously supposed them 
to be the ruins of Phlius, (Ross, Reisen im Pelo- 
prunes, vol. i. p, 27, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. iii. 
p 339, seq.) [Prurvs. 

A'RAGUS, ARAGON, ARRHABON (“Apeyos, 
‘Apaywr, "Appafav: Aragui, or Arak), a river of 
Iberia, in Asia, flowing from the Caucasus into the 
Cyras. It is the only tributary of the Cyrus in 
Iberia, which Strabo mentions by name, (Strab. 
xi. p. 500, where the MSS. have "Apayava, 'Apja- 
‘yora, and 'Appa6ava.) 

The same river is evidently meant a little farther 
on, where Strabo, in describing the four mountain 
passes into Iberia, says that that on the N. from the 
eountry of the Nomades is a difficult ascent of three 
days’ journey (along the Terek); after which the 
road passes through the defile of the river Aragus, a 
joarney of four days, the pass being closed at the 
lower end by an impregnable wall. This is the great 
central pass of the Caucasus, the Caucasiae, or Sar- 
maticae Pylae, now the Passof Dariel.[Cavcasvs. | 
But Strabo adds, as the text stands, that another 
of the four Iberian passes, namely, the one leading 
from Armenia, lay upon the rivers Cyrus and 
Aragus, near which, before their confluence, stood 
fortified cities built on rocks, at a distance of 16 
stadia from each other, namely, Harmozica on the 
Cyrus, and Seumara on the other river. Through 
this pass Pompey and Canidius entered Iberia (pp. 
500, 501). According to this statement, we must 
week the pass near Misketi, N. of Tiflis; but it is 
supposed, by Groskurd and others, that the name 
Aragus in this last passage is an error (whether 
of Strabo himself, or of the copyists), and that the 
pass referred to is very much further westward, 
on the great high road from Erzeroum, through 
Kars, to the N., and that the river wrongly called 
Aragus is fhe small stream falling into the Cyrus 
near A kAaltsik, where the ruined castles of Horum 
Ziche (or Armatsiche) and Tsumar are thought to 
preserve the names, as well as sites, of Strabo’s 
Harmozica and Seumara. (Reinegg, Beschreib. d. 
Cawe, vol. ii. p.89; Klaproth, Voyage au Cauc. 
vol. i. p.518.) The river spoken of is supposed to 
be the Pelorus of Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 2). [P.S.] 

ARAINUS (‘Apdivos), a small place in Laconia, 
on the western side of the Laconian gulf, containing 
the monument of Las, who founded a town called 
Las after him. Boblaye places Arainus at Aghéra- 
nos (Pans. iii. 24.§ 10; Boblaye Recherches, &c. 
p. 88; comp. Leake, P jaca, p. 173.) 

ARAMAEI. [Synta. 

ARANDIS (‘AparSis, Ptol. ii. 5. §6; Aranni, 
it, Ant. p.426, Geogr. Rav. iv. 43; Aranditani, 
Plin. iv, 22. s. 35: prob, Ourique), a stipendiary 
town of the Celtici, in Lusitania, on the high road 
from the mouth of the Anas to Ebora, 60 M. P. 
north of Ossonoba. Some take it for the modern 
Abrantes. [P. S.] 

ARANGAS (6 *Apdyxas 4 ’Apdyyas opos), a 
mountain of Inner Libya, placed by Ptoletny imme- 
diately N. of the Equator, in 474° long., and 1° 35’ 
N. lat. in a part of Central Africa, now entirely 

unknown. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 12.) [P. 8.] 
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ARA'NTIA, ARANTI'NUS MONS. [Araz- 


THYREA. | 

ARAPHEN. [Arrica.] 

ARAR, or A’RARIS (“Apap, “Apapis: Sadne), a 
river of Gallia, which rises in the high land, con- 
nected with the Vosges (Vosegus), which lies 
between E'pinal and Plombiéres, in the modern 
department of Vosges. The Sadne has a general 
south course past Chaulons sur Sadne, to its junction 
with the Rhone at Lugdunum (Lyon). Its length 
is estimated at about 300 miles. The current in 
the middle and lower part is very slow. (Caes, 
B. G.i. 12.) It is joined on the left bank at Verdun 
sur Saéne, by the Dubis or Alduasdubis (Doubs). 
Strabo (p. 186) makes both the Arar and the Dubis 
rise in the Alps, but he does not mean the High 
Alps, as appears from his description, for he makes 
the Seine rise in the same mountains as the Saéne. 
Vibius Sequester (Arar Germaniae) makes the Arar 
rise in the Vosges. In Caesar's time, the Arar from 
Lyon, at least to the confluence of the Doubs, was 
the boundary between the Sequani on the east, and 
the Aedui on the west; and the right to the river 
tolls (Siayoryiucd TAN, Strab. p. 192) was disputed 
between them. The navigation of the Saéne was 
connected with that of the Seine by a portage, and 
this was one line of commercial communication 
between Britain and the valley of the Rhone. 
(Strab. p.189.) It was a design of L. Vetus, who 
commanded in Germania in the time of Nero, to 
unite the Arar and the Mosella (Mosel), by a canal 
(Tacit. Ann, xiii. 53); and thus to effect a com- 
munication between the hone and the Rhine, 

The larger rivers of France retain their Gallic 
names, The Sadéne is an exception, but its true 
Gallic name appears to be Saucona. (Amm. Mare, 
xv. 11.) (G. L.] 

ARARAT. [Armenta.] 

ARARUS (‘Apapdés: perhaps the Aluta), a river 
of European Scythia (aft. in Dacia), flowing from 
the N, into the Ister. (Herod. iv. 48.) [P.S.] 

ARATISPI, a town of Hispania Baetica, near 
Cauche el viejo, 5 leagues from Malaga. (Inscr. 
ap. Florez, xii. p. 296.) [P.8.] 

ARAURIS (‘Apatpws: Hérault), The name 
“Pavpapis in Strabo (p. 182) is a false transcript for 
"Apadpis. Strabo describes the river as flowing 
from the Cévennes (Kéupevov). Mela also (ii, 5) 
makes it flow from the Cévennes, which he calls 
Gebennae, and enter the sea near Agatha, Agde. 
The river is therefore the Hérault which gives its 
name to the department of Hérault. Vibius Se- 
quester (ed. Oberlin) speaks of a river Cyrta, which 
enters the sea near Agatha. This must be the 
Hérault; and the name Cyrta may be Greek, and 
have been given by the Massaliots, the Greek colo- 
nizers of Agatha. 

There was a town Araura, also called Cesero, on 
this river, which is identified with a place called 
S. Tiberi, {G. L.] 

ARAUSIO (‘Apavatav: Orange), a town in the 
territory of the Cavares or Cavari (Strab. p. 185), 
north of Arelate (Arles), on the road from Arelate to 
Vienna (Vienne), and near the east bank of the 
Rhone, on a stream which flows into the Rhone. 
Orange is in the department of Vancluse, It ap- 
pears from Mela (ii. 5), who calls it ‘“ Secunda- 
norum Arausio,” to have been made a Roman colony, 

(and Pliny (iii. 4), who has the same expression, 
calls it a colonia. The name Secundani denotes 
| some soldiers or cohorts of the Secunda legio, which 
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we must suppose to have been settled here. A 
medal of Goltzius, if genuine, confirms this. 


ARBALO. 


| affluent of the Enphrates. The description ef th: 


course of the Araxes in Pomp. Mela (iii 5) hm 


Orange contains a great number of Roman re- | much picturesque merit, and in the main agrees with 


mains. Near the town is a triumphal arch, about 
60 feet high, with three archways, of which the 
central arch is larger than the other two. On one 
of the attics the name “ Mario” stil] exists, which 
has given rise to the opinion that the arch was 
erected in honour of C. Marius, the conqueror of the 
Teutones at Aix. [Aquar Sextiar.| But this 
arch probably belongs to a later period than the age 
of Marius. The amphitheatre, of which some re- 
mains existed till recently, has entirely disappeared, 
the stones having been carried off for building. At 
Vaison, a few miles from Orange, there are some 
remains of the ancient aqueduct. [G. L.] 

ARAVI, a people of Lusitania, in the neighbour- 
hood of Norba Caesarea, mentioned in the inscription 
on the bridge of Alcantara. (Grater, p.162; Florez, 
xiii. p. 128.) P. 8.) 

ARAVISCT CApaSiexo, Ptol. ii. 16. § 3; Eva- 
visci, Plin. iii. 25, s. 28), a people of Pannonia, in- 
habiting the right bank of the Danube, whose lan- 
guage and customs were the same as the Osi, a 
German people, But it was uncertain whether the 
Aravisci had emigrated into Pannonia from the Osi, 
or the Osi had passed over into Germany from the 
Aravisci. (Tac. Germ. 28.) 

ARAXA(“Apata: Eth. 'Apateds), a city of Lycia, 
according to Alexander Polyhistor, in the second 
book of his Lysiaca. (Steph. s. 0. "Apaga.) Ptolemy 
places it near Sidyma. A rare coin, with the epi- 
graph ATKION APA., is attributed to this place 
by Sestini. [G. L.] 

ARAXATES, a river in Sogdiana. (Amm. Marc. 
xxiii. 6.) [Jaxanrtes. ] 

ARAXES (‘Apdéns). 1. ( Eraskh, Rakhsi, Aras, 
Ras), a large river of Armenia, which takes its rise 
from a number of sources in Mt. Abus (Bin Gel) 
(Steph. B. 4. 0.; Strab. p. 531; Plin. vi. 10; Ptol. 
v. 13. §§ 3, 6, 9), nearly in the centre of the space 
between the E. and W. branches of the Euphrates. 
The general course may be described as E., then 
SE., and after flowing in a NE. direction, it re- 
sumes its SE. course, and after its janction with 
the Cyrus (Kur), discharges itself into the Cas- 
pian Sea. (Col. Monteith, in London Geog. Journ, 
vol. iii., with accompanying Map.) Of its nume- 
rous tributaries, Pliny (/. c.) only mentions one, 
the Musns (Murts), The ancient geography of 
this river is involved in much obscurity. Hero- 
dotus (i. 202, iv. 40) describes the Araxes as flow- 
ing E. from the country of the Matieni; as it 
approached the Caspian, it divided into 40 channels, 
only one of which made its way clear to the lake, 
the rest were choked up, and formed swamps. If 
this statement be compared with that of Strabo 
(1. ¢.), there can be little doubt but that the Araxes 
of Herodotus mnst be identified with the river of 
Armenia. 
difficulties, which it does not, we must remember 
that Ilerodotus was generally unacquainted with 
the countries bordering on the Caspian, (For a full 
discussion on this question, the reader is referred 
to Tzchucke, ia Pomp. Mela, iii. 5. §5, and Mém., 
de [ Acad. dea Inacript. vol. xxxvi. pp. 69, seq ) 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 389) identities the 
Phasis of Xenophon ( Anab. iv. 6. § 4; comp. Kin- 
neir, Travels in Armenia, p. 489) with the Araxes; 
on the other hand, the Araxes of the same author 
(Anab, i. 4. § 19) is beld to be the AAdbur, an 





If this supposition does not remove all | 








the accounts of modern travellers. The “ pontem 
indignatus Araxes” of Virgil (Aen. viii. 728; 
comp. “ Patiens Latii jam pontis Araxes” of Sts- 
tins, Siler, i. 4. § 79) now endures four bridges; and 
the ruined remains of others are still found am its 
banks. The fall in the river of not more thu 
six feet high, which occurs at the great break m 
the mountain chain, about 40 miles below Djuwlfe 
(Erespar or Arasbar), must be the same as the 
cataract to which Strabo (4. ¢.) alludes, thomgh the 
ancient author assigns to it so much larger pro 
portions. Strabo (/. c.), in accordance with the 
national custom of referring foreign names to 4 
Greek origin, connects the word Araxes with dpderm, 
and adds that the Peneus was once called Araxes, 
on account of its having separated Ossa from Olym- 
pus at the gorge of Tempe. The remark in itself 
is of no importance; but it is curious to observe the 
various rivers and places in remote countries which 
bore this name. Besides the one in Mesopotands 
already mentioned, we read of another Araxes, whivh 
flowed throngh muuntainous Persia, and entered the 
lake of Bakhtegan. (See below.) 

Like the Celtic Avon, Araxes was probably 
appellative name. According to Rennel ( Geog. He- 
rod. p, 205) the Araxes is the Jaxartes ; the Jaxartes 
and Oxus (Sirr and Jihon) are confounded together, 
and the particulars which refer to both rivers are ap- 
plied to one. The account Herodotus gives of its ori- 
gin and course has served to identify it with the Ar- 
menian river. Some have supposed it to be the Vales 
or Rha. M.de Guignes holds that the Araxes of the 
4th book is indisputably the Armenian Araxes, tat 
distinguishes it from the one mentioned in the ls 
book. M. de la Nauze argues in favour of the view 
advocated here. Full particulars as to all the 
rivers bearing this name will be found in D’Anrille, 
Mém. de U Acad. des Inseript. vol. xxxvi. p. 79; 
St. Martin, Mém. sur TArmenie, vol. Lp. 38: 
Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. pp. 9, 96, 21, 
219, LE. B. J.) 

2. A river of Persis, which rises in the mictao 
of the Uxii, and flows E. in the L. Bakhtegan (the 
Salt Lake). Its present name is Aim-Firuc ([’ 
Bode, Luristan, ge., vol. i. p. 75), or Bendamir. 
[Cyrnvus.] (Strab. xv. p. 729; Curt. v. 4; comp. 
Morier, Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 124.) 

3. A river in Eastern Scythia, in the country 
the Massagetae, another name for the Jaxartes. 
(Strab, xi. p. 512.) 4. The Araxes of Nenopive 
(Anab. i. 4.§ 19) is probably the Chaboras (Kas 
bur) of other writers. 

ARAXUS. [Acuata, p. 13, b.] 

ARBA (Arbe), an island off the coast of [ivria. 
(Plin. iii, 21. § 25.) Ptolemy (ii. 16 [17]. § 15) 
calls Arba and Collentum two towns in the island 
of Scardona. He appears to have confoundad the 
island of Arba with the small island to the scath, 
nuw called Scardo, Scarda or Scordo, (Furtézer, 
vol, iii. p. 845.) 

ARBACA (‘Ap@dxa), a town of Arachosia of n- 
Ce site. (Amm. Marc. xxiii. 6; Ptol. vi, 20. 
4.) Vv.) 
A'RBACE (Ap6dxy: Eth. “Ap€axaios), ie rf 
Hispania Tarraconensis, in Celtiberia, arcontiog te 
Juba (Steph. B. ¢.r.); probably, from thy name, 
belonging to the Arevaci, [P. 8) 

ARBALO, a place in Germany, where Druse 


ARBEJA. 
gained a victory, but its position is quite uncertain. 
(Plin. xi. 18; Ukert, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 434.) 

ARBEJA, occurs in the Notitia Dignitatum, 
Name for name it coincides with Jreby in Cumber- 
land ; but those who lay much stress on the negative 
evidence of the absence of Roman remains at /reby 
prefer Moresby in the same county. Now, the -by 
in each of these words is Danish ; and Arbeja is 
one of the forms, which have been quoted in favour 
of the doctrine of Danish Settlements in Great 
Britain, anterior to the Saxon invasion, held by more 
than ose competent investigator. [R. G. L} 

ARBE’LA. 1. (7a “Ap@nAa: Eth. "Ap€nArrai, 
Strab. xi. p. 737; Diod. xvii. 53; Arrian, Anab. iii. 
8,15; Curt. iv. 9; Amm. Marc. xxiii. 6), a town of 
eastern Adiabene, one of the provinces of Assyria, be- 
tween the Lycus (the greater Zab) and the Caprus 
(the lesser Zab). Its present name is Arbil (Nie- 
babr, Voy. vol. ii. p. 277). Strabo states that it 
was in Atnria, and belonged to Babylonia; which is 
true, if we suppose that the Lycus was the boundary 
between Babylonia and Assyria Proper. Arbela has 
been celebrated as the scene of the last conflict be- 
tween Dareius and Alexander the Great. The 
battle, however, really took place near the village of 
Gaugamela (“the camel's house,” Strab. xvii. p. 
737), on the banks of the Bumodus, a tribntary of 
the Lyeus, about 20 miles to the NW. of Arbela, 
(Thirlwall, £ist. of Greece, vol. vi. p.217.) Dareius 
keft his baggage and treasures at Arbela, when he 
advanced to meet Alexander. Vv.) 

2. (Kilat Ibn Ma’an), a village in Galilee, in 
the neighbourhood of which were certain fortified 
esverns, ‘This Arbela of Galilee was probably the 
Beth-Arbel of the prophet Hosea (x. 14). The 
caverns are first mentioned in connection with 
the march of Bacchides into Judaea; they were 
then occupied by many fugitives, and the Syrian 
general encamped at Arbela long enough to make 
himself master of them. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 11. § 1.) 
This is probably the same event as that recorded 
(1 Mace. ix. 2), where Bacchides is said to have 
subdued Messaloth in Arbela. The word Messaloth 
(Meooare@), probably meaning steps, stories, ter- 
races. When Herod the Great took Sepphoris these 
caverns were occupied by a band of robbers, who 
mmmitted great depredations in that quarter, and 
were with difficulty exterminated by Herod. After 
defeating the robbers, Herod laid siege to the caverns; 
but as they were situated in the midst of steep cliffs, 
overhanging a deep valley with only a narrow path 
kading to the entrance, the attack was very difficult. 
Parties of soldiers were at length Jet down in large 
boxes, suspended by chains from above, and attacked 
those who defended the entrance with fire and sword, 
or dragged them out with long hooks, and dashed 
them down the precipices. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15. 
§$ 4,5, BJ. i. 16. §§2—4). The same caverns 
were afterwards fortified by Josephus himself during 
his command in Galilee against the Romans; in one 
place he speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela 
\ Vita, § 37), and in another as the caverns near the 
lake of Gennesareth (3. J. ii. 20. § 6). According 
to the Talmud Arbela lay between Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent. ¢. 85.) For 
these reasons Robinson identifies the Arbela of Ga- 
hilee and its fortified caverns with the present Kiil’at 
Ibm Maan, and the adjacent site of Mins, now 
known as Jrbid, a name which is apparently a cor- 
ruption of /réal, the Arabic form of Arbela. These 


singular remains were first mentioned by Pococke | 
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(ii. p. 67), who describes them under the name of 
Baitsida, They have been visited and described by 
Irby and Mangles, who write the name L£rbed. 
(Trav. p. 299.)  Baurckhardt’s account (Trav. 
p- 331) agrees remarkably with that given by Jo- 
sephus. He describes them as natural caverns in 
the calcareous rock, with artificial passages cut in 
them, and fortified ; the whole affording refuge to 
about six hundred men, 

There was another Arbela, a large village in 
Gadara, E. of the Jordan (Euseb. et Hieron. Ono- 
mast, 8. v.), now called Jrbid or Erbad (Burkhardt, 
Trav. pp. 268, 269; Winer, Real Wort. s. v.; 
Robinson, Palestine, vol. iii. pp. 251, 279). [E.B.J-.] 

ARBELI'TIS (‘Ap€nAitis xe&pa, Ptol. vi. 1.§ 2), 
the district around Arbela, which Pliny (vi. 13. s. 
16) calls a part of Adiabene. In Strabo (xvi. p. 
738) the district around Arbela is called ARTACENE 
CApraxnry), a name otherwise quite unknown. 
Sealiger (ad Tibull, iv. 1, 142) connects the name 
with the Erecn of Scripture (Gen. x. 10), and 
therefore proposes to read ARACTENE (‘Apaxtnrh); 
but Erech was not in this position; and we ought 
probably to read ARRELENE in Strabo. (See Gros- 
kurd’s Strabo, vol. iii. p. 208.) [V.] 

A'RBITI MONTES. [Ananrts.} 

ARBOCALA, ARBUCALA. [Ataucet.a.]} 

ARCA (“Apen, “Apxa:, Steph. B. s, v.; Ptol. v. 
15: Area, Plin. v.16: £th, "Apwaios, Arcenus: Ar- 
kite, Gen. x. 17; 1 Chron. i. 15: LXX. Apouxaios), 
a town of Phoenicia, situated between Tripolis and 
Antaradus, at the NW, foot of Libanus. (Joseph. 
Antig. i. 6. § 2; Hieronym. in Gen. x. 15) It lay 
a parasang from the sea (Abulf. Zab. Syr. p. 11), 
and is often mentioned by the Arabic writers. 
(Michaelis, Spicil. ii. 23; Schultens, Vita Saladini.) 
It became famous for the worship paid by its inha- 
bitants to Aphrodite or Astarte. (Macrob. Saturn, 
i. 21.) After the Macedonian conquest a temple 
was erected to Alexander the Great. The emperor 
Alexander Severus was born in this temple, to which 
his parents had repaired during a festival, A. p. 205. 
(Aurel. Vict. de Caes. xxiv. 1.) In consequence 
of this event its name was changed to Cacsarea 
(Lamprid. Alex. Ser.). It was fortified by the Arabs 
after their conquest of Syria. In a. p. 1099 it sus- 
tained a long siege from the first Crusaders (Wilken, 
die Kreuzz, vol. ii. p. 259), but was not taken. 
Nor was it captured till the reign of Baldwin J.,second 
king of Jerusalem, by William Count of Sartanges. 
(Albert. Aquens. xi. 1; Wilken, ii. p. 673.) The 
Memlooks, when they drove the Christians out of 
Syria, destroyed it. Burkhardt (Syria, p. 162) 
fixes the site at a hill called Tel-Arka, 4 miles 8. 
of the Nahr-El-Kebir (Eleutherus). (Comp. Shaw, 
Observat. p. 270; for present condition see Biblio- 
theca Sacra (American), vol. v. p. 15.) [E.B.J.] 

ARCA'DIA ("Apxadia; *Apxddes, Steph. B. pro- 
bably Fth.), a city of Crete, which in Hierocles is 
placed between Lyctus and Cnossus; but in Kiepert’s 
map appears on the ceast of the gulf of Didymoi 
Kélpoi. It disputed the claims of Mt. Ida to be the 
birthplace of Zeus. The Arcadians were first allies 
of Cnossus, but afterward joined Lyctus. (Pol. iv. 
53.) According to Theophrastus, when the town 
fell into the hands of enemies the springs ceased to 
flow; when recovered by the inhabitants they re- 
sumed their course (Senec. Quaest. Nat. iii. 2; Plin. 
xxxi. 4). (E. B. J.] 

ARCA’DIA (‘Apradla: Eth. Apeds, pl. "Apxddes, 
Arcas, pl. Arciides), the central country of Pelopon- 
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nesus, was bounded on the E. by Argolis, on the N. 
by Achaia, on the W. by Elis, and on the S, by 
Messenia and Laconia. Next to Laconia it was the 
largest country in Peloponnesus ; its greatest length 
was about 50 miles, its breadth varied from 35 to 
41 miles, and its area was about 1700 square miles, 
It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of moun- 
tains, forming a kind of natara) wall, which sepa- 
rated it from the other Peloponnesian states ; and it 
was also traversed, in its interior, by various ranges 
of mountains in all directions. Arcadia has been 
_ aptly called the Switzerland of Greece. 

The western and eastern parts of Arcadia differed 
considerubly in their physical features. In the 
western region the mountains were wild, high, and 
bleak, closely piled upon one another, and possessing 
vallies of small extent and of little fertility. The 
mountains were covered with forests and abounded 
in game; and even in the time of Pausanias (viii. 
23. § 9), not only wild boars, but even bears were 
found in them. It was drained by the Alpheins 
and its tributary streams. This part of Arcadia 
was thinly populated, and its inhabitants were 
reckoned among the rudest of the Greeks. They 
obtained their subsistence by hunting, and the rear- 
ing and feeding of cattle. 

On the other hand, the eastern region is inter- 
sected by mountains of lower elevation, between 
which there are several small and fertile plains, pro- 
ducing corn, oil, and wine. These plains are so 
completely inclased by mountains, that the streams 
which flow into them from the mountains only find 
outlets for their waters by nataral chasms in the 
rocks, which are not uncommon in limestone moun- 
tains. Many of these streams, after disappearing 
beneath the ground, rise again after a greater or 
less interval. These chasms in the mountains were 
called (<pefpa by the Arcadians (Strab. p. 389), 
and are tertned katavéthra by the modern Greeks. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 55.) In these plains, 
enclosed by mountains, were situated almost ail the 
chief cities of Arcadia,—Tegea, Mantineia, Orchome- 
nus, Stymphalus, and Phenitus, whose territories 
extended along the whole eastern frontier of Ar- 
cadia, from the borders of Laconia to those of Sicyon 
and Pellene, in Achaia, 

Of all the productions of Arcadia the best known 
were its asses, which were in request in every part of 
Greece, (Varr. R.A. ii. 1. § 14; Plin. viii. 43. 
8. 68; Plant. Asin. ii. 2, 67; Strab. p. 388; Pers 
iii. 9, “ Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas,”) 

The principal mountains in Arcadia were: on the N. 
Cyllene, inthe NE. corner of the country, the highest 
point in the Peloponnesus (7788 feet), which runs 
in a westerly direction, forming the boundary be- 
tween Achaia and Elis, and was known under the 
names of Crathis, Aroanius, and Erymanthus. On 
the W. Lampeia and Pholot, both of them a southern 
continuation of Erymanthus, and the other mountains 
separating Arcadia from Elis, but the names of 
which are not preserved. On the E. Lyroeins, Ar- 
temisiuim, Parthenium, and the range of mountains 
separating Arcadia from Argolis, and connected with 
the northern extremity of Taygetus. In the S§, 
Maenalus and Lycaeus. Of these mountains an ac- 
count is given under their respective names. 

The chief river of Arcadia, which is also the | 
principal river of the Peloponnesus, is the Alpheias. 
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and Erastxvs, also rise in Arcadia. Of the nume- 
rous small lakes on the castern frontier the mest im- 
portant was Stymphalus, near the town of that 
name. [StYMPHALUS. } 

The Arcadians regarded themselves as the test 
ancient inhabitants of Greece, and called themselves 
mpodéAnvo:, as laying claim to an antiquity higher 
than that of the moun, though some modern writen 
interpret this epithet differently. (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
264; Lucian, de Astrol. ¢. 26 ; Schol. ad A ristopa. 
Nub. 397; Heyne, De Arcadibus luna anti 
in Opuscula, vol. ii. pp. 333—355.) They derived 
their name from an eponymous ancestor Areas, the 
son of Zeus, though his genealogy is given differently 
by different writers, (Dict. of Biogr. art. Arcas.) 
The Greek writers call them indigenous (adroyée- 
ves), or Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is said to have 
been their first sovereign. Herodotus says that the 
Arcadians and Cynurians were the only two a a 
in Peloponnesus who had never changed t 
abodes ; and we know that Arcadia was sshahioed 
by the same race from the earliest times of which 
we have any historical records. (Herod. viii. 73, 
and i. 146, Apaddes TleAaoyoi; Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 
§ 23; Dem. de Fals. Leg. § 261; Paus. viii. 1; 
Strab. p. 338.) Shut up within their mountains 
the Arcadians experienced fewer changes than mest 
of the inhabitants of Greece. They are represented 
as a people simple in their habits, and moderate in 
their desires; and, according to the testimnony of 
their countryman Polybius, they retained down to 
his time a high reputation among the Greeks for 
hospitality, kindness, and piety. He ascribes these 
excellencies to their social institutions, and especially 
to their cultivation of music, which was supposed 
to counteract the harshness of character which their 
rugged country had a tendency to produce; and he 
attributes the savage character of the inhabitants 
of Cynaetha to their neglect of music. (Pol. iv, 20 
21.) We know from other authorities that muge 
formed an im t part of their education ; and 
they were celebrated throughout antiquity both for 
their love of music and for the success with which 
they cultivated it. (Comp. e. g. Virg. Eck. x. 32.) 
The lyre is said to have been invented in ther 
country by Hermes. The syrinx, also, which was 
the musical instrument of shepherds, was the in- 
vention of Pan, the tutelary god of Arcadia. The 
simplicity of the Arcadian character was exaggerated 
by the Roman poets into an ideal excellence ; and 
its shepherds were represented as living in a state 


| of innocence and virtue. But they did not proesess 


an equal reputation for intelligence, as is shown by 
the proverbial expressions, Arcadici senaua, Areo- 
dicae aures, &c.: a blockhead is called by Juvenal 
(vii. 160) Arcadicus juvenis. The Arcadians were 
a strong and hardy race of mountaineers ; and, kke 
the Swiss in modern Europe, they constantly served 
as mercenaries. (Athen. i. p. 27; Thne. vii. 57.) 

The religion of the Arcadians was such as might 
have been expected from a nation of shepherds and 
huntsmen. Hermes was originally an Arcadian di- 
vinity, said to have been born on Mt. Cyllene, aad 
brought up on Mt. Acacesius; but the deity whom 
| they most worshipped was hia son Pan, the great 
| guardian of flocks and shepherds. Another ancient 
Arcadian divinity was Artemis, who presided over 
the chase, and who appears to have been origtaullr 


It rises near the southern frontier, flows in a north- | a ditlerent goddess from Artemis, the sister of 


westerly direction, and receives many tributaries. 
[Acruzivs.] Besides these, the Styx, Euxoras, 


Apollo, though the two were afterwards confounded. 
(Dict. of Biog, art. Artemis.) The worship af 
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Yous, surnamed Lycaeus, was also very ancient 
in Areadia, and was celebrated with human sacri- 
fices ever down to the Macedonian period, a fact 
which proves that the Arcadians still retained much 
of their original rnde and savage character, notwith- 
standing the praises of their countryman Polybius. 
(Theoph. ap. Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 27; comp. 
Paus. viii. 38. § 7.) Despoena, daughter of Po- 
seiden and Demeter, was likewise worshipped with 
great solemnity im Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 37.) 

Of the history of the Arcadians little requires to 
be said. Pausanias (viii. 1, seq.) gives a long list 
of the carly Arcadian kings, respecting whom the 
eurious in such matters will find a minute account 
in Clinton. (Fast. Hell. vol. i. pp. 88—92.) It 
appears from the genealogy of these kings that the 
Areutians were, from an early period, divided into 
several independent states. The most ancient divi- 
sion appears to have been into three separate bodies, 
This is alluded to in the account of the descendants 
af Areas, who bad three sons, Azan, Apheidas, and 
Elatus, from whom sprang the different Arcadian 
kings (Paus, viii. 4) ; and this triple division is also 
sen in the geographical distributions of the Arca- 
dians into Azanes, Parrhasii, and Trapezuntii. 
(Steph. B. s. 7. "AQarla.) Inthe Trojan war, how- 
ever, there is only one Arcadian king mentioned, 
Agapenor, the son of Ancaens, and descendant of 
Apheidas, who sailed with the Arcadians against 
Troy, in 60 ships, which had been supplied to them 
by Agamemnon. (Hom. // ii. 609.) Previous 
te the Trojan war various Arcadian colonies are 
said to have been sent to Italy. Of these the most 
celebrated was the one led by Evander, who settled 
on the banks of the Tiber, at the spot where Rome 
was afterwards built, and called the town which he 
bailt Pallantiam, after the Arcadian place of this 
name, from which he came. [PALLantium.] That 
these Arcadian colonies are pure fictions, no one 
would think of doubting at the present day ; but it 
has been suggested that an explanation of them may 
be found in the supposition that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Latium were Pelasgians, like the Arcadians, 
and may thus have certain traditions in 
examon, (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. 
p- 86.) 

On the invasion of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
the Arcadians, protected by their mountains, main- 
tained their independence (Herod. ii, 171; Strab. 
p. 333); bat the Spartans, when their power be- 
came more fully developed, made various attempts 
to obtain dominion over the Arcadian towns. Ac- 
cordingly, the Arcadians fought on the side of the 
Messenians in their wars against Sparta; and they 
showed their sympathy for the Messenians by re- 
ceiving them into their country, and giving them 
their daughters in marriage at the close of the second 
Messenian war (8. c. 631), and by putting to death 
Aristocrates, king of Orchomenus, because he trea- 
cherously abandoned the Messenians at the battle 
of the Treneh. (Diod. xv. 66; Pol. iv. 33; Paus, 
vi. 5. § 10, seq.) Since the Arcadians were not 
united by any political league, and rarely acted in 
concert, till the foundation of Megalopolis by Epa- 
mnondas, in B.c. 371, their history down to this 
periad is the history of their separate towns. It is 
only necessary to mention here the more important 
events, referring, for details, to the separate articles 
ander the names of these towns. Most of the Ar- 
cadian towus were only villages, each independent 
of the other, but on the eastern frontier there were 
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some considerable towns, as has been mentioned 
above. Of these by far the most important were 
Tegea and Mantineia, on the borders of Laconia and 
Argolis, their territories consisting of the plain of 
Tripolitzd. 

It has already been stated, that the Spartans 
made various attempts to extend their dominion 
over Arcadia. The whole of the northern territory 
of Sparta originally belonged to Arcadia, and was 
inhabited by Arcadian inhabitants. The districts 
of Sciritis, Beleminatis, Maleftis, and Caryitis, 
were at one time part of Arcadia, but had been 
conquered and annexed to Sparta before B. c. 600. 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 588.) The Spar- 
tans, however, net with a formidable resistance from 
Tegea, and it was not till after a struggle, which 
lasted for several centuries, and in the course of 
which the Spartans had been frequently defeated, 
that Tegea at length acknowledged the supremacy 
of Sparta, about s.c.560. [TeGra.] From this 
time Tegea and the other Arcadian towns appear 
as the allies of Sparta, and obeyed her orders as to 
the disposal of their military force; but they con- 
tinued to maintain their independence, and never 
became the subjects of Sparta. In the Persian 
wars, the Arcadians fought under Sparta, and the 
Tegeatans appear as the second military power in the 
Peloponnesus, having the place of honour on the left 
wing of the allied army. (Herod. ix, 26.) Between 
the battle of Plataea and the beginning of the third 
Messenian war (7. ¢. between B.c. 479 and 464), the 
Arcadians were again at war with Sparta. Of this 
war we have no details, and we only know that the 
Spartans gained two great victories, one over the 
Tegeates and Argives at Tegea, and another over 
all the Arcadians, with the exception of the Man- 
tineians, at Dipaea (¢v Acraevow) in the Maenalian 
territory. (Herod. ix. 35; Paus. iii. 11.§7.) In 
the Peloponnesian war, all the Arcadian towns re- 
mained faithful to Sparta, with the exception of 
Mantineia; but this city, which was at the head of 
the democratica] interest in Arcadia, formed an 
alliance with Argos, and Athens, and Elis, in B. c. 
421, and declared war against Sparta, The Man- 
tincians, however, were defeated, and compelled to 
renew their alliance with Sparta, p.c.417. (Thac. 
v. 29, seq., 66, seq., 81.) Some years afterwards, 
the Spartans, jealous of the power of Mantineia, 
razed the walls of the city, and distributed the in- 
habitants among the four or five villages, of which 
they had originally consisted, B.c. 385. (Xen. 
Hell. v. 2. §§ 1\—6; Diod. xv. 19.) [Mantixeia.] 
The defeat of the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, 
hy Epaminondas and the Thebans (ps. c. 371), 
destroyed the Spartan supremacy in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and restored the independence of the Arcadian 
towns. This victory was followed immediately by 
the restoration of Mantineia, and later in the same 
year by the formation of a political confederation in 
Arcadia. The person who took the most active 
part in effecting this union, was a native of Man- 
tincia, named Lycomedes, and his project was 
warmly seconded by Epaminondas and the Boeotian 
chiefs. The plan was opposed by the aristocratical 
parties at Orchomenus, Tegea, and other Arcadian 
towns, but it received the cordial approbation of the 
great body of the Arcadian people. They resolved 
to found a new city, which was to be the seat of 
the new government, and to be called Megalopolis, 
or the Great City. The foundations of the city 
were immediately laid, and its population was drawn 
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from about 40 petty Arcadian townships. |Me- | For our knowledge of the greater part af the cour- 
GALoPoLis.| Of the constitution of the new con- i we are indebted chiefly to Pausanias, whe has 
federation we have very little information. We only | devoted one of his books to a description of its cities 
know that the great council of the nation, which | and their remains. 

used to meet at Megalopolis, was called oi Mépiot, The following is a list of the towns of Arcadia: 
or the “Ten Thousand.” (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 3, | 1. In Tegeatis (Teyearis), the SE. district, Tx 
seq., Vii. 1, § 38; Pans. viii. 27; Diod. xv. 59.) | Gea, with the dependent places Manthyrea, Phylace, 
This council was evidently a representative assem- | Garea, Corythets. 

bly, and was not composed exclusively of Megalo- 2. In Mantinice (Maryrunxh), the district N. € 
politans; but when and how often it was assembled, | Tegeatis, MaAntineta, with the dependent places, 
and whether there was any smaller council or not, | Maera, Petrosaca, Phoezon, Nestane, Medangeia, 
are questions which cannot be answered. (For Elymia, 

details, see Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. v. p.88.) > 3. In Stymphalia (Sruppadla), the district N. 
A standing army was also formed, called Epariti | of Mantinice, Srympnacus, OLIGYRTUM, ALBA 
CEwapiror), consisting of 5000 men, to defend the 4. In Maenalia (Mawadia), so called from Mt. 
common interests of the confederation, (Xen, Hell, | Maenalus [Magna.us], the district S. and W. of 
vii. 4. §.34, vii. 5. §3; Diod. xv. 62, 67; Hesych. | Mantinice, and W. of Tegeatis: on the road from 
s. v. éxopénro:.) Supported by the Thebans, the | Megalopolis to Tegea, Lapoceta ; d/aemoniac 
Arcadians were able to resist all the attempts of | (Aiuomai), probably on the western side of Mt. 
the Spartans to prevent the new confederacy from bagi (Paus. viii. 3. § 3, 44.§1; Steph. B. 
becoming a reality; but they sustained one signal | s. v.; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 247); Onustua- 
defeat from the Spartans under Archidamus, in nied little to the right of the road; Apérodunam 
n. Cc. 367, in what is called the “ Tearless battle,” | (Agpodiowwr, Paus. viii. 44. § 2); ATuesarre,; 
although the statement that 10,000 of the Arcadians Asea; Pautantiom. On the mad from Megs- 
and their Argive allies were slain, without the loss Fane to Maenalus, along the valley of the Helissun, 
of a single man on the Spartan side, is evidently | Peraetheis (Mepaideis, Paus. viii. 3. § 4, 27. § 3, 
an exaggeration. (Plat. Ages. 33; Diod, xv. 72; | 36. § 7), Lycoa, Diraka, Sumatia, MAgNavea 
Xen, edd. vii. 1. § 28, seq.) In B.c. 365, a war | N. of Maenalus, ANEMosA and Hewtssox. Between 
broke out between the Arcadians and Eleans, in | Pallantium and Asea Evtarka. The inhabitants of 
which the former were not only successful, but took | most of these towns were removed to Mea aLorous, 
possession of Olympia, and gave to the Pisatans the | on the foundation of the latter city, which was 
presidency of the Olympic games (364). The | situated in the SW. corner of Macnalia. The same 
members of the Arcadian government appropriated | remark applies to the inhabitants of most of the 
a portion of the sacred treasures at Olympia to pay | towns in the districts Maleatis, Cromitis, Parrbasia, 
their troops; but this proceeding was warmly cen- | Cynuria, Eutresia. 

sured by the Mantineinns, who were, for some 5. In Maleatis (MaAcaris), a district S. of Mae 
reason, opposed to the supreme government. The | nalia, on the borders of Laconia. The inhabitants 
latter was supported by Tegea, as well as by the | of this district, and of Cromitis, are called Aegrtse 
Thebans, and the Mantineians, in consequence, were | by Pausanias (viii. 27. § 4), because the Laceds- 
led to ally themselves with their ancient enemies | monian town of Aegys originally belonged to Arcadia. 
the Spartans, (Xen. Hell. vii. 4; Diod. xv. 77,' Mavea; Leccrra, or Levctrum; PHatapenan; 
seq.) Thus, the two most powerful cities of Arcadia | Scirtonium (Axipramov, Paus. viii, 27. § 4), ff 
were again arrayed against each other, and the | uncertain site. 

strength of the new confederation was destroyed | 6. In Cromitis (Kpwyitis), a district west of 
almest as soon as it was formed, The disturbed | Maleatis, on the Messenian froutier: Croat, « 
state of Arcadia brought Epaminondas at the head | Cromnus; Gatrunag; Phaedrias (@adpias, Pam. 
of a Theban army into Peloponnesus, in B.c. 362; | viii. 35. § 1), on the road from Megalopalis te 
and bis death at the battle of Mantineia was fol- | Carnasium, perhaps on the height above Neobbori 
lowed by a general peace among all the belligerents, | (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p- 236. 

with the exception of Sparta. In the subsequent 7. In Parrhasia (Nappacixh, Thue. v. 35), 2 
disturbances in Greece, we hear little of the Ar- | district on the Messenian frontier, N. of Creenitis 
cadians; and though Megalopolis continued to be | and Messenia, occupying the left bank of the plais 
an important city, the political confederation lost all | of the Alpheius: Macareag; Daszar; Acace- 
real power. After the death of Alexander the Great, | stum; Lycosura; THocnta; Basis; Crrse1s; 
we find many of the Arcadian cities in the hands BaTuos ; Trapeze 8; Acontium and Proew 
of tyrants; and so little anion was there between CAxérriov, Tipoceis), both of incertain site. (Pam. 
the cities, that some of them joined the Achuean, | viii. 27.94.) The Parrhasii (Tlagpdavos) are nen- 
and others the Aetolian, league. Thus Megalopolis | tioned as one of the most ancient of the Aresdin 
was united to the Achaean League, whereas Orcho- | tribes. (Strab. p. 388; Steph. B. 2. # 'A(aria) 
menus, Tegea, and Mantineia, were members of the | During the Peloponnesian war the Mantincians hal 
Actolian. (Pol. ii. 44, 46.) Subsequently, the | extended their supremacy over the Parrhasii, tat 
whole of Arcadia was annexed to the Achaean | the latter were restored to independence by the 
League, to which it continued to belong till the | Lacedaemonians, p.c. 421. (Thue. v.33.) { Mas- 
dissolution of the league by the Romans, when | Tineta.] Homer mentions a town Parrhane, sid 
Arcadia, with the rest of the Peloponnesus, became | to have been founded by Parrhasus, son of Lyraon, 
part of the Roman province of Achaia. [Acuata.] | or by Pelasgus, son of Arestor, which Leake cw 
Like many of the ether countries of Greece, Arcadia | jectures to be the same as Lycosura. (Hem, J/. 
rapidly declined under the Roman dominion, Strabo | ii. 608; Plin. iv, 10; Steph. B. «. ¢, Madfaria) 
describes it as almost deserted at the time when he | [Lycosuna. ] The Roman poets frequently w 
wrote; and of all its ancient cities Tegea was the | the adjectives Parrhasius and Parrhasis as eqal- 
enly one still inhabited in his day. (Strab. p. 388.) | valent ty Arcadian. (Virg. Aen. villi. 344, ai 31, 
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Ov. Met, viii. 315.) Thus we find Parrhasides 
stellae, i.e. Ursa major (Ov. Fast. iv. 577); Par- 
rhasia dea, i. e. Carmenta (Ov. Fast. i. 618); 
“asa tal i.e. Callisto. (Ov. Trist. ii. 
190. 

8. In Phigalice, W. of Parrhasia and N. of Mes- 
senia, PHIGALIA, 

9. In Cynuria, N. of Phigalice and Parrhasia: 
Lycaea [see Lycos]; Tuets0a; BRrentue ; 
Rhaeteae (‘Pasréa:), at ‘the confluence of the Gor- 
tynius and Alpheius (Paus. viii. 28. § 3); Tuy- 
rAEUM; Hypses; Gortys or Gortyna; Ma- 
RATHA; BuPHAGIUM; ALIPHERA. 

10. In Eutresia (Ebrpncia), a district between 
Parrhasia and Maenalia, inhabited by the Eutresii 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. § 29.), of which the follow- 
ing towns are enumerated by Pausanias (viii. 27. 
10) Tricoloni (Tpixddmva, viii. 3. § 4, 35. 

6); Zoeteium or Zoetia (Zolreov or Zorria, viii. 

35. § 6); Charisia (Xapioia, viii. 3. § 4, 35. § 5); 
Ptolederma (TlroA@epua); Cnausum (Kvaicov); 
Paroreia (Mlapépea, viii. 35. § 6). In Eutresia, 
there was a village, Scias (Zxids), 13 stadia from 
Megalopolis; then followed in order, northwards, 
Charisia, Tricoloni, Zoeteium or Zoetia, and Paro- 
reia; but the position of the other places is doubt- 
ful. Stephanus speaks of a town Eutresii (8. v. 
Etzpnois), and Hesychius of a town Eutre (s. v. 
Efrpn); but in Pausanias the name is only found 
as that of the people. 

11. In Heraeatis (‘Hpaaris), the district in the 
W. on the borders of Elis, Heraza and MgLar- 
NEAE. 

12. In Orchomenia (‘Opxopevia), the district 
N. of Eutresia and Cynuria, and E. of Hereatis: 
OncHoMENCS; AMILUS ; METHYDRIUM ; Pua- 
LasTHuM; TuHeisoa; Teutxis; Nonacris, Callia, 
and Dipoena, a Tripolis, but otherwise 
unknown. (Pans. viii. 27. § 4.) This Nonacris 
must not be confounded with the Nonacris in Phe- 
neatis, where the Styx rose. 

13. In Caphyatis (Kapvaris), the district N. and 
W. of Orchomenia: Caruyak and Nasi (Nago:), on 
the river Tragus. (Paus. viii. 23. §§ 2, 9.) 

14. In Pheneatis (evearis), the district N. of 
Caphyatis, and in the NE. of Arcadia, on the 
frontiersof Achaia: Pueneus; Lrcur1a; CARYAE; 
Pexreteum; NoNnAcris. 

15. In Cleitoria (KAeropia), the district W. of 

is: CLerror; Lust; Paus; Seirae (Zeipar, 
Pans. vili. 23. § 9; nr. Dekhuni, Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p, 221), on the frontiers of Psophidia; 
Leacasium (Aevxdowv), Mesoboa (Mecd8oa), 
Nasi (Naoo:), Oryx or ralus (‘Opué, ‘AAois), and 
Thaliades (@aArd5es), all on the river Ladon. 
(Pans. viii, 25. § 2; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
229.) 

16. CrywaeTua, with a small territory N. of 
Cleitoria. 

17. In Psophidia (Yepidia), a district W. of 
Cleitoria, on the frontiers of Elis: Psornis, with 
the village Tropaea. a 

18. In Thelpusia (@cArvola), the district S. of 
the preceding, also on the frontiers of Elis; THE.- 
praa, and Oxcerum or ONCAR. 

The site of the following Arcadian Rode men- 
tioned by Stephanus Byzantinus, is quite unknown: 
Allante (‘AAAdyTn); Anthana (‘Av@dva); Aulon 

(AbAdy) ; Derea (Aépea); Diope (Aiémn); Elis 
(Hass); E, Epupa); Eua (Eta); Eugeia 
(EGyaa); Mysia (‘Tola); Nede (Nedn); Nestania 
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(Necravia); Nostia (Nooria); Oechalia (Oixa- 
Ala); Pylae (MlvAa); Phorieia (Pople); Thenae 
(eva); ee (@vpaior). 





COINS OF ARCADIA. 
ARCA‘NUM. (Asoo 


ARCESINE. [Amoreos. 

ARCEUTHUS (“Apxev6os), a small tributary of 
the Orontes in Syria, flowing through the plain of 
Antioch. (Strab. xvi. p. 751; Malal. viii. p. 84.) 

A'RCHABIS (“Apyaés), a river of Pontus,—or 
Arabis, as it stands in the text of Scylax (p. 32),— 
appears to be the Arkava. The distance from the 
Archabis to the Apsarus was reckoned 50 stadia. 
The Archabis is placed between the Pyxites and the 
Apsarus. G. L. 
ARCHAEO’POLIS (‘Apxya:éworis), a city of 
Colchis, on the borders of Iberia, in a very strong 
position on a rock near the river Phasis. At the 
time of the Byzantine empire, it was the capital of 
the Lazic kingdom. (Procop. B. G. iv. 13; ra 
iii. 5, 8, 17.) PF. 

ARCHANDRO’POLIS CApxdvdpou wdAus, Herod. 
ii. 97,98; Steph. B. s.v.: Eth. ’Apxasv5powoAlrns), a 
city in Lower Egypt, between Naucratis and Sais, 
which derived its name, according to Herodotus, from 
Archandros of This, the father-in-law of Danaus. 
He observes that Archandros is not an Egyptian 
appellation. [ANDROPOLIS. ] [W. B. D.] 

ARCHELA'IS (‘ApxeAats). 1. In Cappadocia, 
and on the Halys, as Pliny states (vi. 3); a founda- 
tion of Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia, which 
the emperor Claudius made a Colonia. The site is 
assumed to be Ak-serai (Hamilton, Researches, vol. 
ii. p. 230; Lond. Geog. Journ, vol. viii. p.146); but 
Ak-serai is not on the Halys, as Leake supposes. 
Ak-serai is in 38° 20’ N. lat., “in an open and 
well-cultivated valley, through which a small stream 
called the Beyaz-Su flows into the salt lake of Koch- 
hisar.” Ak-serai, however, agrees very well with 
the position of Archelais as laid down in the Itine- 
raries, and Pliny may have been misled in supposing 
the stream on which it stood to be a branch of the 
Halys. (G.L.J 

2. A village built by Archelaus, son of Herod 
(Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 13. § 1), and not far from Pha- 
saelis (xviii. 2. §2). Itis placed by the Peutinger 
Tables 12 M. P. north of Jencho. (Reland, Palaest. 
p- 576, comp. plate, p. 421.) [E. B. J.J 

ARCI, a city of Hispania Baetica, and a colony, 
is identified by coins and inscriptions with the ruins 
at Arcos on the Guaudalete, E. of Xeres. (Florez, 
ix. p. 90, x. p. 48.) {P. 8.] 

ARCIDA'VA (Tab, Peut.; 'Apyl8ava, Ptol. iii. 
8. § 9), a city of Dacia, on the road from Vimina- 

o 
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cium to Tiviscum, probably near Safka or Slatina, 


on the river Nera. [P. §.] 
ARCOBRI'GA (‘Apxd€peya, Ptol. ii, 6. § 58: 
Arcobrigenses, Plin. iii. 3. 8.4: Arcos), a stipen- 
diary city of the Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
between Segontia and Aquae Bilbitanorum, on the 
high road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. (J/tin, 
Ant. pp. 437, 438.) [P.8.] 
ARCONNE’SUS (‘Apxéryqaos), a small island of 
Caria, near to the mainland, and south of Halicar- 
nassus. It is now called Orak Ada. When Alex- 
ander besieged Halicarnassus, some of the inhabitants 
fled to this island. (Arrian, Anab, i. 23; Strabo, p. 
656; Chart of the Prom, of Halicarnassua, fe., in 
Beaufurt's Karamania; Hamilton, Researches, ii.34.) 
Strabo (p.643) mentions an island, Aspis, between 
Teos and Lebedus, and he adds that it was also 
called Arconnesus. Chandler, who saw the island 
from the mainland, says that it is called Carabash. 
Barbié du Bocage ( Translation of Chandler's Tra- 
rels, i. p. 422) says that it is called in the charts 
Sainte-Euphemie. This seems to be the island 
Macris of Livy (xxxvii. 28), for he describes it as 


situated, Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 355) takes 
Macris to be a different island from Aspis. | G. L.] 
ARDABDA, ARDAUDA (‘ApSa66a, 'A ), 
siguifying the city of the seven gods, was the name 
given by the Alani or the Tauri to the city of 
Tuxoposta on the Tauric Chersonese. (Anon. 
Peripl. Pont, Euz. p. 5.) [P. 8.] 
ARDANIS or ARDANIA (‘Ap8avis &xpa, Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 2; Peripl.; 'Ap3avia, Strab, i. p. 40, cor- 
rupted inte "Ap3avdgys, xvii. p. 838: Ras-al-Milhr), 
a low promontory, with a roadstead, on the N. coast 
of Africa, in that part of Marmarica which belonged 
to Cyrene, between Petra Magna and Menelaus Por- 
tus; at the point where the coast suddenly falls off 
to the S. before the commencement of the Catabath- 
mus Magnus, [P. S.] 
ARDEA (Apdéa: Eth. 'Apbedris, Ardeas, -atis), 
avery ancient city of Latiam, still called Ardea, 
situated on a small river about 4 miles from the sea- 
coast, and 24 miles S$. of Rome. Pliny and Mela 
reckon it among the maritime cities of Latium: 
Strabo and Ptolemy more correctly place it inland, 
but the former greatly overstates its distance from 
the sea at 7O stadia. (Plin. iii. 5.8. 9; Mela, ji. 4; 
Strab. v. p. 232; Ptol. iii, 1.§ 61.) All ancient 
writers agree in representing it as a city of great an- 
tiquity, and in very early times one of the most 
wealthy aud powerful in this part of Italy. Its 
foundation was ascribed by some writers to a son of 
Ulysses and Circe (Xenag. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72; 
Steph. B. ¢. "Ap3éa); but the more common tradi- 
tren, followed by Virgil as well as by Pliny and So- 
linus, represented it as founded by Danaé, the 
mother of Perseus, Both accounts may be consi- 
dered as pointing to a Pelasgic origin; and Niebuhr 
regards it as the capital or chief city of the Pelas- 
gian pertion of the Latin nation, and considers the 
name of its king Jurnus as connected with that of 
the Tyrrhenians, (Virg. Aen. vii. 410; Plin. Le.; 
Solin. 2. § 5; Niebuhr, vol, i, p, 44, vol. ii. p. 21.) 
It appears in the legendary history of Aeneas as the 
capital of the Ratali, a people who had disappeared 
or become absurbed into the Latin nation before the 
commencement of the historical period, but their 
king Tartas is repreented as dependent on Latiuas, 
thoagh holding a separate sovereignty, The tra- 


dition mentioned by Livy (xxi. 7), that the Ardeans ' 
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had united with the Zacynthians in the foundatie 
of Saguntum in Spain, also points to the early power 
and prosperity ascribed to the city. In the histerical 
period Ardea had become a purely Latin city, and 
its name appears among the thirty which comstituted 
the Latin League. (Dion. Hal. v.61.) Accarding 
to the received history of Rome, it was besieged by 
Tarquinius Superbus, and it was daring this bm- 
protracted siege that the events occurred which ied 
to the expulsion of this monarch, (Liv. i. 57—60; 
Dion. Hal. iv.64.) But though we are told that, 
in consequence of that revolution, a trace for 15 
years was concluded, and Ardea was not taken, ret 
it appears immediately afterwards in the first treaty 
with Carthage, as one of the cities then sulgect to 
Rome, (Pol, iii. 22.) It is equally remarkalde 
that though the Roman historians speak im high 
terms of the wealth and prosperity it then enjuyed 
(Liv. i. 57), it seems to have from this time sank 
into comparative insignificance, and never appears ia 
history as taking a prominent part armeng the cites 
of Latium. The next mention we find of it is @ 


| oceasion of a dispute with Aricia for possession of Us 
opposite to the promontory on which Myonnesus was | 


vacant territory of Corioli, which was referred by 
the consent of the two cities to the arbitration of the 
Roinans, who iniquitously pronounced the dispasted 
lands to belong to themselves. (Liv. it, 71, 72.) 
Notwithstanding this injury, the Ardeates werr i 
duced to renew their friendship and alliance with 
Rome: and, shortly after, their city bemg agitated 
by internal dixsensions between the nobles and ple- 
beians, the former called in the assistance af the 
Romans, with whose aid they overcame the popular 
party and their Volscian allies. But these trouble 
and the expulsion of a large number of the defeated 
party had reduced Ardea to a low condition, amd i 
was content to receive a Roman colony for its pr+ 
tection against the Volscians, p.c. 442. (Liv. iv. 
7,9, 11; Diod. xii. 34.) In the legendary history 
of Camillus Ardea plays an important pert: & 
afforded him an asylum in his exile; and the Ardestes 
are represented as contributing greatly to the very 
apocryphal victories by which the Romans are sad 
to have avenged themselves on the Gauls. (Liv. ¥. 
44, 48; Plut. Caméll. 23, 24.) 

From this time Ardea disappears fram histers as 
an independent city; and no mention of it is fund 
on occasion of the great final struggle of the Latin 
against Rome in B.c, 340. It appears te hare gre- 
dually lapsed into the condition of an ordinary “Cole 
nia Latina,” and was one of the twelve which in a ¢ 
209 declared themselves unable to bear any longer 
their share of the burthens cast on them by the Secu! 
Punic War. (Liv. xxvii. 9.) We may hence pre- 
sume that it was then already in a declining state; 
though on account of the strength of its position, *¢ 
find it selected in B.C. 186 as the place of confine 
ment of Minius Cerrinius, one of the chief pers 
implicated in the Bacchanalian mysteries. (Lr. 
xxxix. 19.) It afterwards suffered severely, @ 
cominon with the other cities of this part of Lation, 
from the mvayes of the Samnites during the aw 
wars between Marius and Sulla: and Strabo speaks 
of it in his time as a poor decayed place. Virgd 
also tells us that there remained of Andes cals 4 
great name, but its fortune was past away. (Strsh 
v. p. 232; Virg. Aen. vii. 413; Sil Ital. i 991.) 
The unhealthiness of its situation and neightar- 
hoad, noticed by Strabo and various other wntes 
(Strab. p. 231; Seneca, Ep. 105; Martial, iv. @) 
doubtless contributed to its decay; and Juveual tele 
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us that in his time the tame elephants belonging to | and not far from the sea-coast. (Strab. v. p. 232 ; 


the emperor were kept in the territory of Ardea (xii. 
105); a proof that it must have been then, as at the 
present day, in great part uncultivated. We find 
meotion of a redistribution of its “ ager” by Hadrian 
(Lib. Colon. p. 231), which would indicate an 
attempt at its revival,— but the effort seems to 
have been unsuccessful: no further mention of it 
occurs in history, and the absence of almost all in- 
scriptions of imperial date confirms the fact that it 
bad sunk into insignificance. It probably, however, 
never ceased to exist, as it retained its name unaltered, 
and a “castelluam Ardeae” is mentioned early in the 
iniddje ages, — probably, like the modern town, occu- 
pying the ancient citadel. (Nibby, vol. i. p. 231.) 
The modern village of Ardea (a poor place with 
only 176 inhabitants, and a great castellated man- 
sion belonging to the Dukes of Cesarini) occupies 
the level surface of a hill at the confluence of two 
narrow valleys: this, which evidently constitated the 
ancient Arx or citadel, is joined by a narrow neck to 
amnch broader and more extensive plateau, on which 
stoxl the ancient city. No vestiges of this exist 
(though the site is still called by the peasants Ci- 
ria Veechia); but on the NE., where it is again 
pined to the table-land beyond, by a narrow isthmus, 
isa vast mound or Agger, extending across from 
valley to valley, and traversed by a gateway in its 
centre; while about half a mile further is another 
similar mound of equal dimensions, These ramparts 
were probably the only regular fortifications of the 
city itself; the precipitous banks of tufo rock towards 
the valleys on each side needing no additional de- 
fee. The citadel was fortified on the side towards 
the city by a double fosse or ditch, hewn in the rock, 
as well as by massive walls, large portions of which 
we still preserved, as well as of those which crowned 
the crest of the cliffs towards the valleys. They are 
bailt of irregular square blocks of tufo: but some 
pettions appear to have been rebuilt in later times. 
(Gell, Top. of Rome, pp. 97—100; Nibby, Din- 
torm di Roma, vol. i. pp. 233—240.) There exist 
no other remains of any importance: nor can the 
sites be traced of the ancient temples, which conti- 
noed to be objects of veneration to the Romans when 
Ardea had already fallen into decay. Among these 
Pliny particularly mentions a temple of Juno, which 
was adorned with ancient paintings of great merit; 
for the execution of which the painter (a Greek 
artist) was rewarded with the freedom of the city.* 
In another passage he speaks of paintings in tem- 
ples at Ardea (probably different from the above), 
which were believed to be more ancient than the 
foundation of Rome. (Plin. xxxv, 3. s. 6, 10. s. 37.) 
Besides these temples in the city itself, Strabo tells 
us that there was in the neighbourhood a temple of 
Venus ("Agppo8iovov), where the Latins annually as- 
tembled for a great festival This is evidently the 
spot mentioned by Pliny and Mela in a manner that 
would have led us to suppose it a town of the name 
of Aptroptstum ; its exact site is unknown, but 
it appears to have been between Ardea and Antium, 








* Concerning the name and origin of the painter, 

which are written in the common editions of Pliny 
“ Marcus Ludius Elotas Aetolia oriandus,” 

fir which Sillig would substitute 

“ Plaotius Mareus Cleoetas Alalia éxoriundus,” 
we the art. Ladiua,in Biogr. Dict., and Sillig’s note 
on the passage, in his new edition of Pliny, But 
his einendation Alalia is scarcely tenable. 


Plin. iii. 5, 9; Mela, ii. 4.) 

The VWiA Arpsatina, which led direct from 
Rome to Ardea, is mentioned in the Curiosum Urbis 
(p. 28, ed. Preller) among the roads which issued 
from the gates of Rome, as well as by Festus (v. 
Retricibus, p. 282, Af. ; Inser. ap. Gruter, p. 1139. 
12). It quitted the Via Appia at a short distance 
from Rome, and passed by the farms now called 
Tor Narancia, Cicchignola, and Tor di Nona (so 
called from its position at the ninth mile from Rome) 
to the Solfarata, 15 R. miles from the city: a spot 
where there is a pool of cold sulphureous water, 
partly surrounded by a rocky ridge. There is no 
doubt that this is the souree mentioned by Vitru- 
vius (‘ Fons in Ardeatino,’ viii. 3) as analogous to 
the Aquae Albulae; and it is highly probable that 
it is the site also of the Oracle of Faunus, so pictu- 
resqnely described by Virgil (Aen. vii. 81). This 
has been transferred by many writers to the source 
of the Albula, but the locality in question agrees 
much better with the description in Virgil, though 
it has lost much of its gloomy character, since the 
wood has been cleared away; and there is no reason 
why Albunea may not have had a shrine here as 
well as at Tibur. (See Gell. dc. p. 102; Nibby, 
vol. ii. p. 102.) From the Solfarata to Ardea the 
ancient road coincides with the modern one; at the 
church of Sta Procula, 44 miles from Ardea, it 
crosses the Rio Torto, probably the ancient Numi- 
cius, [Nwusiervs.] No ancient name is preserved 
for the stream which flows by Ardea itself, now 
called the Fosso dell! Incastro. The actual dis- 
tance from Rome to Ardea by this road is nearly 
24 miles; it is erroneously stated by Strabo at 160 
stadia (20 R. miles), while Eutropius (i. 8) calls it 
only 18 miles. [E. H. B.] 

A‘'RDEA (“Apdea), a town in the interior of 
Persis, S.W. of Persepolis. (Ptol. xi. 4.§ 5; Amm, 
Mare. xxiii. 6.) L¥.3 

ARDELICA, a town of Gallia Transpadana, 
which occupied the site of the modern Peschiera, at 
the SE. angle of the Lacus Benacus (Lago di 
Ghrda), just where the Mincius issued from the 
lake. The name is found under the corrupted form 
Ariolica in the Tab. Peut., which correctly places it 
between Brixia and Verona; the true form is pre- 
served by inscriptions, from one of which we learn 
that it was a trading place, with a corporation of 
ship-owners, “ collegium naviculariorum Ardelicen- 
sium.” (Orell. Jnser, 4108.) [E. H. B.] 

ARDETTUS. [Arnenac.] 

ARDERICCA (Apdépixxa), a small place in As- 
syria on the Euphrates above Babylon (Herod. i. 
185), about which the course of the Euphrates was 
nade very tortuous by artificial cuts. The passage 
of Herodotus is unintelligible to us, and the site of 
Ardericca unknown, 

Herodotus (vi. 119) gives the same name to 
another place in Cissia to which Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, removed the captives of Eretria. It was, 
according to Herodotus, 210 stadia from Susa (Sus), 
and 40 stadia from the spring from which were got 
asphalt, salt, and oil. [G. L.} 

ARDIAEIL (‘Aphiator), an Illyrian people men- 
tioned by Strabo, probably inhabited Mt. Ardion, 
which the same geographer describes as a chain of 
mountains running through the centre of Dalmatia, 
(Strab, vii. p. 315.) 

ARDOBRI'CA ( Corusia), a sea-port town of the 
Artabri, in the NW. of Spain, on the great gulf 
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called Portns Artabrorum (Jtay ef Coruiia and 
Ferrel), The above is prebably the right form of 
thre ticatiie, but the MASS. dither yrvatly, (Mela, itl. 
1. $ 0.) (bP. 8.] 
ARDUENNA (CApSoverva BAq: Ardennes), the 
hervest forest in Gallia in Caesar's time, (CB. 6. 
Vv. 3, vi. 20,33.) He describes it in one psssayre 
as extemting from the Rhine, thrauch the midst of 
the territery ol the Treviri. te the borders of the 
territers ef the Reni: atel in anether Jatestte as 
extendiy from the hanks of the Rhine and the ber- 
ders of the Treviri more than 300) Roman niles to 
the Nervii, From a third passage we may collect 
that he supposed tt to extend to the Sealdis, Sele dele, 
Accordingly it was included in the country of the 
Belrae IY Annville confectures that the reading of 
Caesar, instead of “ nullibusqne  ampdins 1 in 
Jongituediners” should be CL. Orosins (vi, 10), 
Who is here coprving Caesar, has * plus quam quin- 
genitie millia pessnntmn” (ed. Haverkamp): but the 
ohl editions, accerding to D’Anville, have DL in- 
stewl of PO. Strabo (p. 194) saves that the Ardu- 
enme is a forest, net oof Jotty trees; an extensive 
forest, bnt not se large fs these deserile it whe 
make it 4,000 stadia, that is, S00 Roman miles, or 
exartly what the text of Caesar has. (See Gros- 
kunl’s Translation, wel. ip. 335, and his nete.) 
It seeins, then, that Strabo inust then be referring 
to what he found in Caesar's Commentaries, He 
tuakes the Ardnenms inchide the country of: the 
Morini, Atrebates, and Eburoves, and consequently 


to extend to the North Sea on the west. and into | 


the Beldan province of Lieve on the north. 

The dimensions of 500 Noman niles is a great 
error, and it is hardly possible that Caesar made the 
niistake. “The error is probably dune to his copyists. 
"Phe direct distance froin Coblenz, the niost eastern 
limit that we ean give to the Arduenna, to the 
source of the Saanbre, ix not abeve 2OO Roman 


tiles: and the whole distanee froin Cobleng to the | 
North Sea, measured past the sources of the Sanibre, | 


is netamuch mere than 300 miles, The Arduenna 
eormprehended part af the Prassian territory west of 
the Rhine, of the duchy of Luxembourg, of the 
French department of Ardennes, to which it) vives 
name, and a steall part of the south of Beloit. It 
is a rigved country, hilly, but not menitainens, 
‘The vatne Arduetina appears to be deseriptive, and 
thay mean forest.” A woodland tract in Warwick- 
shitre ts still called Arden, It was onee a larve forest, 
extending from the Trent tothe Severn, (1G, L.} 
ARDYES ("Apéves), a tribe of Celtae, whom 
Polvbins Gi. 47) places in the upper or uerthern 
valley of the Rhone, as he calls it. Elis deseription 
clearly applies to the Valais, down which the Rhone 
flays ta the Lake of Geneva. In the canton of 
Valais there is a village still called Ayden in the 
division of the Valais, named Gontey,  [G, L.] 
AREA, or ARTA, [Anettas.] 
AREBRIGIUAM, a town or villacse of the Sal: 
the road trom Aneusta Praetoria te the pass of the 
Grain Alps, 25 M.P. front the former city. (Itin, 
Ant. pp. 345, 347; Tab. Pent.) 
coincides with the position of Pré St. Didier, a con- 
sileralle village in an opening of the upper valley 
of Avsta, just where the great streams frown the 
southern think of Mort Blane join the Dora, which 
deseendls from the Petit St. Bernard. As the tirst 
tolerably open spewe in the valley, itis suppesed) te 
have been the first haltine-place of Hamuabal after 


Ss], | 
yretst pened only it) the Itineraries, which place it ey 


This distance 
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ihis passage of the Graian Alps. (Wickham ant 
Cramer, Passage of Hannthal, p. 113, seq.) It is 
iensedicatel at the foot of the Crement, a meoun- 
tain whose name is probably connected with Cee- 
mosis Juaum. (Liv. xxi. 38.) [E. H. B.] 
ARECOMICL [Voercae.] 
AREIOVAGUS, [AtiHexar.] 
| ARELA‘TE (also Arelatum, Avelas, "ApeAdrai: 
Eth, Avelatensis: Artes), a city of the Provincia o 
Gallia Narbetiensis, first mentioned by Caesar (36 
(1, 36, 0. 5), whe bel some ships built: there for the 
sive of Massilia, The phice is situated on the bef 
hank of the Rhone, where the river divides inte twe 
lranches., It was connected by roads with Valens 
(Valenee), with Massilia ( Verseille); with Furum 
| Jahii (A réjue), with Bareino in Spain ( Barcelows); 
mul with other places. ‘This city is supposed to be te 
place called Theline in the Ora Maritana (v. 679) 
of Festus Avients; and as Theline appears to bes 
Greek term (3A), D'Anville (Ve 
i fice, &e., Aredate), and others found a confirmatra 


| sivnifieant 


of the name of Avicunms in a stone discovered near 
Arles, with the inseriptieon Mammillaria: bat ue 
stone is a mile-stene, and the trne reading on it i 
* Massil Milliar. L.", that is, the first mile stem oa 
the way from Arelite to Massilia; a signal instanre 
of the blunders which may be made by trusting t 
careless Copies of inseriptions, and to false etyme- 
levies (Walekenaer, (red. tles Gaules). Arclate Was 
in the country of the Salves, after whose congaret 
by the Romans (u.c. 123), we may suppose that 
the place fell under their dominion, It became 3 
Reman colony, apparently in the time of Augusias, 
| With the name of Sextuni attached to it, in cons- 
| quence of some soldiers of the sixth legion being 
settled there (Plin. iii. 4); and this name is cua 
firmed by an insenption, Another inscription gires 
it the Julia. In Strabo's tim 
(p. 181) it was the centre of considerable trade, and 
| Mela Gi. 5) mentions Arelate as one of the chet 
cities of Gallia Narbonensis, The place was im- 
proved by Constantine, and a new town was but, 
probably hy him, opposite to the old one, on the other 
side of the stream: and from this eireumstance 
Arelate was afterwards called Constantina, as it © 
stid,  Ausoninus (Urb, Nofbil, viii.) accordingly calls 
| Arelate duplex, and speaks of the bridge of bests 
on the river. The new city of Constantine was 
the site of the present suburb of Tringuetaille, 
ithe ishind of La Crmeargue, which is formed by the 
bifireation of the Rhone at Arfes. Arelate was tte 
resilience of the praefect of Gallia in the time o 
Honortis + and there was a mint in the city. 

The Rotman remains of Arles are very pumerons 
An obelisk of Evyptian granite was found buries 
with earth some centuries age, and it was set op 
1675 in one of the squares, It seems that tls 
sbelisk had remained on the Spot where it was on 
einally landed, and had never been erected by th 
Fioniaus, The amphitheatre of Arles is mot # 
pertect as that of Nemausus (Vines), bat the di 
tensions are nuich larger. It is estimated that | 
was Capable of containing at least 20,000 persoe 
The larger diameter of the amphitheatre is 466 fee 
A part of the old cemetery, Campus Elysius, me 
| Eliseamps, contains ancieut tombs, both Pagan ac 
Christian, [G, L.} 

AREMORICA, [Arnmorica.] 

ARENACUM, fs mentioned by Tacitus (F¥e 
v. 20) as the station of the tenth legion, wh. 
| Civilis attacked the Romans at Arenacum, Bas 


also cagnomen 
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vedurum, and other places. Some geographers have 
identified Arenacum with Arnheim, but D'Anville 
and Walckenaer place it at Aert near Herwen. 
In the Antonine Itin., on the road from Lugdunum 
(Leiden), to Argentoratum (Strassburg), the fifth 
place from Lugdanum, not including Lugdunum, is 
Harenatio, which is the same as Arenacum. The 
next place on the route is Burginatio. Burginatio 
also follows Arenatio in the Table; but the place 
befure Arenatio in the Table is Noviomagnus (.Vi- 
megen); in the Itin. the station which precedes 
Harenatio is Carvo (Rhenen), as it is supposed. 
It is certain that Arenatio is not Arnheim. (1G. L.] 
ARENAE MONTES, according to the common 
text of Pliny (iii. 1. 8.3), are the sand-hills (Are- 
nas Gordas) along the coast of Hispania Baetica, 
NW. of the mouth of the Baetis. But Sillig adopts, 
from some of the best MSS., the reading Mariani 
Montes. [Marianvs.] [P.5.] 
ARE'NE CApfyn), a town mentioned by Homer 
as belonging to the dominions of Nestor, and situ- 
ated near the spot where the Minyeius flows into 
the sea. (Hom. /7. ii. 591, xi. 723.) It also occurs 
in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (423), in conjunc- 
tion with other towns on the western coast of Pelo- 
peanesus. According to Pausanias (iv. 2. § 4, 3. 
$7), it was built by Apharens, who called it after 
Arene, both his wife and his sister by the same 
mother. Jt was commonly supposed in later times 
that Arene occupied the site of Samos or Samia in 
Triphylia, near the mouth of the Anigrus, which 
was believed to be the same as the Minyeius. (Strab. 
mili. p. 346; Paus. v. 6. § 2.) 
AREON (Apewv), a small stream in Persis. 
(Arran, Jndic. 38.) [V.] 
AREOPOLIS, identical with Ar of Moab.  S. 
Jerome explains the name to be compounded of the 
Hebrew word (vy Ar or Ir) signifying “ city” and 
its Greek equivalent (wéAis), “non ut plerique 
existimant quod “Apeos, i.e. Martis, civitas sit” (in 
Jos. xv.). He states that the walls of this city 
were shaken down by an earthquake in his infancy 
(cire, A.D. 315). It was situated on the south side 
of the River Anwon, and was not occupied by the 
Israelites ( Deut. 11.9, 29; Euseb. Onomast. sub voc. 
‘Apyov). Burkhardt suggests that its site may be 
marked by the ruined tank near _Mehatet-el-HHaj, a 
little to the south of the Arnon (p. 374). [G. W.] 
ARETHU'SA,. 1. (Apé@oura: Eth. "Ape@oveios, 
Amthusius, Plin. v. 23), a city of Syria, not far from 
Apamea, situated between Epiphania and Emesa. 
(Anton. Itin.; Hierocles.) Seleucus Nicator, in pur- 
snance of his usual policy, Hellenized the name. 
(Appian, Syr. 57.) It supported Caecilius Bassus 
in his revolt (Strab. Ps 753), and is mentioned by 
Zradmous (i. 52) as receiving Aurelian in his cam- 
paign against Zenobia. (For Marcus, the well-known 
bishop of Arethusa, see Dict. of Biog.s.v.) It 
afterwards took the name of Rastan (Abulf. Tad. 
Spr. p. 22), under which name it is mentioned by 
the same author (An. Mus. ii. 213, iv. 429). Irby 
and Mangles visited this place, and found some re- 
% (p. 254). 

2. (Nazuk), a lake of Armenia, through which the 
Tigris flows, according to Pliny (vi. 31). He de- 
senibes the river as flowing through the lake with- 
«mt any intermixture of the waters. Ritter (rd- 
kunde, vol. x. pp. 85, 90, 101; comp. Kinneir, 
Trurels, p. 383) identities it with the lake Nazik, 
Which is about 13 miles in length, and 5 in breadth 
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wholesome, which does not correspond with the ac- 
count of Pliny. [E. B. J.] 

3. A fountain at Syracuse. [Syracusae. ] 

4. A fountain close to Chalcis in Euboea, which 
was sometimes disturbed by voleanic agency. Di- 
caearchus says that its water was so abundant as 
to be sufficient to supply the whole city with water, 
(Dicaearch. Blos ris ‘EAAdSos, p. 146, ed. Fuhr; 
Strab. i. p. 58, x. p. 449; Eurip, Jphig. in Aud. 
170; Plin. iv. 12.) There were tame fish kept 
in this fountain, (Athen. viii. p. 331,¢. f.) Leake 
says that this celebrated fountain has now totally 
disappeared. (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 255.) 

5. A fountain in Ithaca [IrHaca.] 

6. A town of Bisaltia in Macedonia, in the pass 
of Aulon, a little N. of Bromiscus, and celebrated 
for containing the sepulchre of Euripides. (Amm, 
Mare, xxvii. 4; Itin. Hierosol. p. 604; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 170.) We learn from 
Scylax (c. 67) that it was an ancient Greek colony. 
It was probably founded by the Chalcidians of Eu- 
boea, who may have called it after the celebrated 
fountain in the neighbourhood of their city. Ste- 
phanus B. (s. v.) erroneously calls it a city of 
Thrace. It was either from this place or from Bro- 
miscnus that the fortified town of Rentine arose, 
which is frequently mentioned by the Byzantine 
historians. (Tafel, Thessalonica, p. 68.) 

ARE'TIAS (‘Apntids), a small island on the 
coast of Pontus, 30 stadia east of Pharnacia (Kera- 
sunt), called “Apeos viiaos by Scymnus (Steph. B. 
s.v. “Apeos vijcos) and Scylax. Here (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 384) the two queens of the Amazons, Otrere 
and Antiope, built a temple to Ares, Mela (ii. 7) 
mentions this place under the name of Area or Aria, 
an island dedicated to Mars, in the neighbourhood of 
Colchis. Aretias appears to be the rocky islet called 
by the Turks Kerasunt Ada, which is between 3 
and 4 miles from Kerasunt. “ The rock is a black 
volcanic breccia, with imbedded fragments of trap, 
and is covered in many places with broken oyster- 
shells brought by gulls and sea-birds.” (Hamilton, 
Researches, i. 262.) This may explain the legend 
of the terrible birds that frequented this spot. Pliny 
(vi. 12) gives to the island also the name of Chal- 
ceritis. [G.L.] 

ARETIAS. [Anrtas.] 

A’REVA, a tributary of the river Durius, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, from which the Arevaci 
derived their name, It is probably the Ucero, which 
flows from N. to S., a little W. of 3° W. long., and 
falls into the Douro S. of Osma, the ancient Uxama. 
(Plin. iii. 3. 5, 4.) [P. S.] 

ARE'VACI, ARE'VACAE (‘Apeouvdxo:, Strab. 
iii, p. 162; Ptol. ii. 6. § 56; "Apavaxal, Pol. xxxv. 
2; 'Apovaxol, Appian. Hisp. 45, 46), the most 
powerful of the four tribes of the Celtiberi in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, S. of the Pelendones and Be- 
rones, and N. of the Carpetani. They extended 
along the upper course of the Durins, frum the 
Pistoraca, as far as the sources of the Tagus. Pliny 
(iii. 3. s. 4) assigns to them six towns, Segontia, 
Uxama, Segovia, Nova Augusta, Termes, and Clunia, 
on the borders of the Celtiberi. Numantia, which 
Pliny assigns to the Pelendones, is mentioned by 
other writers as the chief city of the Arevaci. [Nu- 
MANTIA.] Strabo, Ptolemy, and other writers also 
mention Lagni, Malia, Serguntia or Sargantha, Ce- 
sada, Colenda, Miacum, Pallantia, Segida, Arbace, 
Confluenta, Tucris, Veluca, and Setortialacta. The 


at the entre. The water is stated to be sweet and | Arevaci were distinguished for their valour in the 
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Celtiberian or Numantine war (Bn. c, 143—133) 
and especially for the defence of NuMANTIA. 
(Strab., Polyb., Appian., Ul. ee.) P. S.| 

ARGAEUS (‘Apyaies: Aryish, or Erjish Dagh), 
a lofty mountain in Cappadocia, at the foot of which 
was Mazaca, It is, says Strabo (p. 538), always 
covered with snow on the summit, and those who 
ascend it (and they are few) say that on a clear day 
they can see from the top both the Euxine and the 
bay of Issus. Cappadocia, he adds, is a woodless 
country, but there are forests round the base of Ar- 
gaeus. It is mentioned by Claudian. (Jn Ruf. ii. 30.) 
It has been donbted if the summit of the mountain 
can be reached; but Hamilton ( Researches, ii. 274) 
reached the highest attainable point, above “ which is 
a mass of rock with steep perpendicular sides, rising to 
a height of 20 or 25 feet above the ridge,” on which 
he stood, The state of the weather did not enable 
him to verify Strabo’s remark about the two seas, 
but he doubts if they can be seen, on account of the 
high mountains which intervene to the N. and the 
S. He estimates the height above the sea-level at 
about 13,000 feet. Argaeus is a volcanic mountain. 
It is the culminating point in Asia Minor of the 
range of Taurus, or rather of that part which is 
called Antitaurnus. [G.L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS (Apyar@dneos, 'Apyarddr, 
Steph.s.c. "ApyarOdév: Adj. ’ApyarOdreios), a moun- 
tain range in Bithynia, which forms a peninsula, and 
divides the gulfs of Cius and Astacus, The range 
terminates in a headland which Ptolemy calls Posi- 
dium: the modern name is Aatirli, according to 
some authorities, and Bozbwrun according to others, 
The name is connected with the mythus of Hylas 
and the Argonautic expedition. (Strab. p. 564; 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 1176.) G. L.] 

ARGARICUS SINUS (Palk's Bay), a large 
bay of India intra Gangem, opposite to the island of 
Taprobane (Ceylon), between the promontory of 
Cory on the S., and the city of Curula on the N., 
with a city upon it named Argara or Argari. (Ptol. 
i. 13. § 1, vii. 1. 8.96; Arrian. Peripl.) [P. 8.] 

ARGELA, ARGEIL = [Anrcos.] 

ARGENNUM 3 (CApyervor, ‘Apylvoy, Thueyd. 
vill, 34), a promontory of the territory of Erythrae, 
the nearest point of the mainland to Posidium in 
Chios, and distant 60 stadia from it. The modern 
naine is said to be called Cap Blanc. [G. L.] 

ARGENOMESCI or ORGENOMESCI, a tribe 
of the Cantabri, on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, with a city Argenomescum (prob. Argo- 
medo), and a harbour Vereasueca (prob. P. S. 
Martin, Plin, iv. 20. 8.34; Ptol. ii, 6. § 51). [P.S.] 

ARGENTA‘RIA (Amm., Mare. xxxi. 10; Oros, 
vii, 33; Aur. Vict. Epét. c. 47), also called AR- 
GENTOVARIA, may be Artzendetm in the old 
province of Alsace, between the Vosges and the 
Rhine. D'Anville (Notice, c.), in an elaborate 
article on Argentovaria, founded on the Antonine 
Itin, and the Table, has come to this probable con- 
clusion as to the site of Argentaria, Gratian defeated 
the Alemanni at Argentaria, a.p. 878, [G.L.] 

ARGENTA’RIUS MONS, a reunarkable moun- 
tain-promontory on the coast of Etruria, still called 
Monte Argentaro. It is formed by an isolated 
raas of mountains about 7 miles in length and 4 in 
breadth, which is comnected with the mainland only 
by two narrow strips of sand, the space between 
which forms an extensive lagune. Its striking form 
aud appearance are well described by Rutilius (/tin. 
L. 315—324); but it is remarkable that no mention 
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of its name is found in any earlier writer, though i. 
is certainly one of the most remarkable pbyviral 
features on the coast of Etruria. Strabo, bowevrr, 
notices the adjoining lagune (Aywo@dAarre), ai 
the existence of a station for the tanny fishery by 
the promontory (v. p. 225), but without giving the 
name of the latter. At its south-eastern extrenst? 
was the small but well-sheltered port mentioned br 
ancient writers under the name of Portus Hrercy- 
Lis (‘HpaxAcous Auuhy, Strab. Lc.; Katil i. 263) 
and still known as Porte d Ercole. Besides thas, 
the Maritime Itinerary mentions another part & 
which it gives the name of Incrraria, which mat 
probably be the one now known as Porto 8. Stefew, 
formed by the northern extremity of the headland; 
but the distances given are corrupt. (tim Marit. p, 
499.) The name of Mons Argentarins points to the 
existence here of silver mines, of which it is said thet 
some remains may be still discovered. [E. H. B.! 

ARGENTA‘RIUS MONS (Avien. Or. Mord. 
291; "Apyupoty dpos, Strab. iii. p. 148), that part 
of M. Onosrpepa in the 8, of Spain in which the 
Baetis took its rise; so called from its silver mines 
(Comp. Steph. B. «. e. Taprnoads; Paus. ri 19 ) 
Bochart ( Phaleg. i. 34, p. 601) agrees with Strate 
in supposing that the word Orospeda bad the saxx 
sense as argentarius, [P. &) 

ARGENTEUS, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
mentioned by Aemilius Lepidus in a letter to Cres, 
B.C. 43 (ad Fam. x. 34). Lepidus says that b 
had fixed his camp there to oppose the fore f 
M. Antonius ; he dates his letter from the canp 
the Pons Argenteus. The Argenteus is the rive 
Argents, which enters the sea a little west of Forum 
Julii (F'réjus); and the Pons Argenteus ly « 
the Roman road between Forum Voconii ( Cane), 
as some suppose, and Forum Juli, 

Pliny (iii. 4) seems to make the Argentens fhe 
past Forum Julii, which is not quite exact; or be 
may mean that it was within the territory of that 
Colonia. The earth brought down by the Argenteus 
has pushed the land out into the sea near 3,000 fet. 
Walckenaer (Géog. des Gandee, &c. ii. 10) thas 
that the Argenteusof Ptolemy cannot be the Argestew 
of Cicero, because Ptolemy places it too near (tke 
He concludes that the measures of Ptolemy cerry 
us to the coast of Argentiere, and the small river ¢ 
that name, But it is more likely that the ern u 
in the measures of Ptolemy. A modern writer bas 
conjectured that the name Argenteus was given t 
this river on account of the great quantity of mim 
in the bed of the stream, which has a silvers a 
pearance, (te. Le | 

ARGENTEA REGIO, [(Inpta.]} 

ARGENTE’OLUM (It. Ant. p, 423; “Agy 
téoda, }tol. ii. 6. § 28: Torienso or Tornerw!), 
a town of the Astures in Hispania Tarreacencas, 
14 M.P. south of Asturica, (P. &) 

ARGENTOMAGUS (Argentom), a place in Ges, 
which seems to be identified by the modern nase, 
and by the routes in the Antonine tin. Argeete 
is SW. of Bourges, and in the department of fade. 
The form Argantomagus does not appear te le 
correct. (G. Ll] 

ARGENTORATUM, or ARGENTORATUS 

'(Amm. Mare. xv. 11: Strasshurg on the how \ 
| in first mentioned by Ptolemy. The posithn » 
| well ascertained by the Itineraries, It has the 

name of Stratisbarginm in the Gengrapber of 
| Ravenna and Strataburguim in the Nofatea, Nithses, 
| who wrote in the ninth century (quoted by D Anwile 
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and others), speaks of it as having once the name of 
Argentaria “ nunc antem Stratzburg vulgo dicitur;” 
but he is probably mistaken in giving it the name 
of Argentaria instead of Argentoratum. [ARGEN- 
TARIA. ] Zesimus (iii. 3) calls the place 'Ap- 
yérrep. It was originally a town of the Tribocci. 
The Romans bad a manufactory of arms at Argen- 
toratum ; and Julian defeated the Alemanni here. 
(Amm. Marcell. xvi. 12.) G. L.] 

ARGENTOVARIA. [ARGENTARIA. 

ARGIDA’VA. [Arcipava. ] 

A'RGILUS (“Apyttos: Eth. “Apyldios), a city ot 
Macedonia in the district Bisaltia, between Amphi- 
pelis and Bromiscus. It was fuunded by a colony 
from Andros. (Thuc. iv. 103.) It appears from 
Herodotus (vii. 115) to have been a little to the 
right of the route of the army of Xerxes, and must 
therefore have been situated a little inland. Its 
territory must have been extended as far as the right 
bank of the Strymon, since Cerdylium, the moun- 
tain immediately opposite Amphipolis, belonged to 
Argilus. (Thuc. v. 6.) The Argilians readily 
jomed Brasidas in B.c. 424, on account of their 
jealousy of the important city of Amphipolis, which 
the Athenians had founded in their neighbourhood. 
(Thue. iv. 103; comp. Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, 

Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 171.) 

ARGINU'’SAE (ai 'Apywotca:), three small 
islands near the mainland of Aeolis, and near Canae 
on the mainland. (Strab. p.617.) They lay be- 
tween Canae and Mytilene in Lesbos, and 120 stadia 
from Mytilene. Thucydides (viii. 101) speaks of 
Arginusae of the mainland, as if there were a place 
on the mainland so called. Off these islands the ten 
generals of the Athenians gained a naval victory over 
the Spartans, B. c. 406. (Xen. Hell. i. 6.) 

Stephanus (s.¢."Apyérvovca) describes Argennusa 
as an island on the coast of Troas, near a promontory 
Argennon. This description, given on the authority of 
Androtion, does not suit the Arginusae ; but Stephanus 
does not mention them elsewhere. Pliny (v.31) places 
the Arginusae iv. M. P. from Aege. The modern 
name of the islands is said to be Janot. [G. L.] 

ARGIPPAEL (‘Apyernaio:, according to the com- 
mon text of Herod. iv. 23; but two good MSS. have 
‘Opyeuwaion, which Dindorf adopts; 'Opyiéureas, 
Leno. Prov. v.25; Arimphaei or Arymphaei, Mela, 
Plin. 1, inf. ce.), a people in the north of Asia, dwell- 
ing beyond the Scythians, at the foot of inaccessible 
mountains, beyond which, says Herodotus (c. 25), 
the country was unknown; only the Argippaei stated 
that these mountains were inhabited by men with 
goats’ feet, and that beyond them were other men who 
sleyt for six months; “ but this story,” he adds, “ I 
do not at all accept.” East of the Argippaei dwelt 

the Issedones; but to the N. of both nothing was 
known, As far as the Argippaei, however, the 
people were well known, through the traffic both of 
the Seythians and of the Greek colonies on the 
Pontus, 

These people were all bald from their birth, both 
men and women; flat-nosed and long-chinned. They 
soke a distinct language, but wore the Scythian 
dress. They lived on the fruit of a species of cherry 
(protably the Prunus padus, or bird-cherry), the 
thick juice of which they strained through cloths, 
and drank it pure, or mingled with milk; and they 
made cakes with the pulp, the juice of which they 
called Goxv. Their flocks were few, because the 
Pturage was scanty. Each man made his abode 
under a tree, about which a sort of blanket was 
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hung in the winter only. The bald people were 
esteemed sacred, and were unmolested, though carry- 
ing no arms. Their neighbours referred disputes 
to their decision; and all fugitives who reached 
them enjoyed the right of sanctuary. Throughout 
his account Herodotus calls them the bald people 
(oi padaxpol), only mentioning their proper name 
once, where the reading is doubtful. 

Mela (i. 19. § 20), enumerating the peoples E. of 
the Tanais, says that, beyond the Thyssagetae and 
Tureae, a rocky and desert region extends far and 
wide to the Arymphaei, of whom he gives a de- 
scription, manifestly copied from Herodotus, and 
then adds, that beyond them rises the mountain 
Rhipaeus, beyond which lies the shore of the Ocean. 
A precisely similar position is assigned to the Arim- 
phaei by Pliny (vi. 7, 13. s. 14), who calls them a 
race not unlike the Hyperborei, and then, like Mela, 
abridges the description of Herodotus. (Comp. 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 38; Solin. 21. 8.17; Mar- 
cian. Cap. vi, p. 214.) 

An account of the various opinions respecting 
this race will be found in Baehr’s Notes on the pas- 
sage in Herodotus, They have been identified with 
the Chinese, the Brahmins or Lamas, and the Cal- 
mucks. The last seems to be the most probable 
opinion, or the description of Herodotus may be ap- 
plied to the Mongols in general; for there are several 
striking points of resemblance. Their sacred cha- 
racter has been explained as referring to the class of 
priests among them; but perhaps it is only a form 
of the celebrated fable of the Hyperboreans, The 
mountains, at the foot of whic. they are placed, are 
identified, according to the different views about the 
people, with the Ural, or the W. extremity of the 
Altai, or the eastern part of the Altai. (De Guignes, 
Mém, de (Acad. des Inscrip. vol. xxxv. p. 551; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. pp. 691, 765, 892, Vor- 
halle, p. 292; Heeren, deen, i. 2, p. 299; Bohlen, 
Indien, i. p. 100; Ukert, iii, 2. pp. 543—546 ; 
Forbiger, ii. p. 470.) bP. B.) 

ARGISSA. [ArcuRA.} 

ARGITA (‘Apyira), the river Ban, in Ulster, in 
Ireland. (Ptol. ii. 2. § 2.) (R. G. LJ 

ARGI'THEA, the capital of Athamania, a dis- 
trict of Epirns, situated betwixt rocky mountains 
and deep valleys. Leake supposes that it was situ- 
ated above the bridge of Kordkw, to the left of the 
main stream of the Achelons, and that the ruins 
found at a small village called Anisoro are those of 
Argithea. (Liv. xxxviii, 1; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 272, 526.) 

ARGI'VI. [Axcos. 

ARGOB (‘Apyé6, LXX: Rajib, Robinson, Pa- 
lestine, vol. iii. App. p. 166), a district in Bashan, 
E. of the lake of Gennesareth, which was given to 
the half-tribe of Manasseh (Deut iii. 4, 13); after- 
wards placed under the government of one of Solo- 
mon’s purveyors. (1 Aings, iv. 13.) Reland (/a- 
laest. p. 959) finds traces of this name in the trans- 
Jordanic town Ragab (‘Paya6d, Joseph. Antig. xii. 
18. § 5), which Eusebius (Onomast. s. 0. Argeb) 
places 15 M.P. west of Gerasa, Burkhardt (7'rarels, 
p. 279) supposed that he had found the ruins of 
this city in those of El-Hossn on the E. side of the 
lake of Gennesareth, but Mr. Bankes ( Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xxvi. p. 389) conceives this to have been 
the site of Gamala. [E. B. J.) 

ARGO'LICUS SINUS (6 'ApyodAuwds «éAros), 
the gulf between Argolis and Laconia, but sometimes 
used, in a more extended sense, to indicate the whole 
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sea between the promontory Malea in Laconia and | 


the promontory Scyllaeum in Troezenia, thus in- 
cluding the Hermonicus Sinus, (Strab. viii. pp. 
335, 368; Pol. v. 91; Ptol. iii. 16. § 10; Plin. iv. 
5. 5. 9.) 

A’RGOLIS. [Arcos] 

ARGOS (71d “Apyos: Eth. 'Apyeios, Argivus, 
and in the poets Argéus), is said by Strabo (viii. 
p. 372) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians; and it is there- 
fore pot improbable that it contains the same root as 
the Latin word “ager.” There were several places 
of the name of Argos. Two are mentioned in Homer, 
who distinguishes them by the names of the “ Pe- 
lasgic Argos" (7d TleAasyixdy “Apyos, JI. ii. 681), 
and the “ Achaean Argos” (“Apyos 'Axasixdy, [1 
ix. 141, Od. iii. 251). The Pelasgic Argos was a 
town or district in Thessaly, [Ancos PrLasGi- 
cum.] The Achaean Argos, or Argos simply, is 
used by Homer in three different significations: 1, 
To indicate the city of Argos where Diomedes 
reigned, (/1, ii. 559, vi. 224, xiv. 119.) 2. Aga- 
memnon's kingdom, of which Mycenae was the ca- 
pital. (7/2 i. 30, ii. 108, 287, iii. 75, vi. 152.) 
3. The whole of Peloponnesus, in opposition to 
Hellas, or Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth 
(xaé” "EAAdSa wal udoor “Apyos, Od. i. 344; comp. 
Od. iv. 726, Il. ix. 141, 283; Strab, viii. pp. 369, 
370). In this sense Homer calls it the “ [asian 
Argos” (“lavov “Apyos, Od. xviii. 246), from an 
ancient king Iasus, son of Argus and Evadne. 
(Apollod, ii. 1. § 2.) In consequence of this use of 
Argos, Homer frequently employs the word "Apyyeio 
to signify the whole body of the Greeks ; and the 
Roman poets, in imitation, use Argivi in the same 
manner, 

In the Greek writers Argos is used to signify 
both the territory of the city of Argos, and more 
frequently the city itself. 


I. Argos, the district, 

Arcos, the territory of Argos, called AnGgo.is 
(4 ‘Apyodis) by Herodotus (i. 82), but more fre- 
quently by other Greek writers AROEIA (7 Apyela, 
Thuc, v. 75; Strab. viii. p. 371, et passim ),—some- 
times ARGOLICE (% “ApyoAuct, Strab. vill. p. 376). 
Ly the Greek writers these words were used to sig- 
nify only the territory of the city of Argos, which 
was bounded by the territories of Phlius, Cleonae, 
and Corinth on the N.; on the W. by that of Epi- 
daurns; on the §. by the Argolic gulf and Cynuria; 
and on the E. by Arcadia, The Romans, however, 
used the word Argolis in a more extended sense, in- 
eluding under that name not only the territories of 
Phiius and Cleonae on the N., but the whole acté or 
peninsula between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs, 
which was divided in the times of Grecian indepen- 
dence inte the districts of Epidauria, Troezenia, and 
Hermionis. Thus the Roman Argolis was bounded 
on the N. by Corintbia and Sicyonia; on the E. by 
the Saronic gulf and Myrtoum sea; on the S, by the 
Hermionic and Argolic gulfs and by Cynuria; and 
on the W. by Arcadia. But at present we confine 
ourselves to the Argeia of the Greek writers, re- 
ferring to other articles for a description of the dis- 
tricts included in the Roman Argolix, [Pruivs; 
CumonaAk; Ertpauncs; Troezen; Henmione; 
Cynxurta. | 

The Argeia, or Argolis proper, extended from N. 
to S fran the frontiers of Phiius and Cleonase to the 
frontiers of Cynuria, in direct distance about 24 
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English miles. It was separated from Arcadia « 
the W. by Mta. Artemisium and Partheniom, sad 
from the territory of Epidaurus on the E. by Mc. 
Arachnuaeum. Lessa was a town on the borders of 
Epidauria (Pans, ii. 26.§1); and from this tows 
to the frontiers of Arcadia, the direct distance 
about 28 English miles. These limits give abect 
524 square English miles for the territery of Argun 
(Clinton, F. #. vol. ii. p. 424.) The plain in whieh 
the city of Argos is situated is one of the largest 
plains in the Peloponnesus, being 10 or 12 miles ix 
length, and from 4 to 5 in width. It is sboat m 
three sides by mountains, and only open op the 
fourth to the sea, and is therefore called by Sephocks 
(Qed. Col. 378) 1d KoiAov”Apyos. This plain was 
very fertile in antiquity, and was celebrated for ite 
excellent horses. (“Apyos irwo6oror, Hom. JL i. 
287 ; Strab. viii. p. 388.) The eastern side is mach 
higher than the western; and the former suffers ss 
much from a deficiency, as the latter does from a 
superabundance of water, A recent traveller says 
that the streams on the eastern part of the plus 
“are all drunk ap by the thirsty soil, on quitting 
their rocky beds for the deep arnble land,” —a fact 
which offers a palpable explanation of the epithet 
“very thirsty” (woAvdljiorv) applied by Homer to 
the land of Argos, (/liv. 171.) The western 
part of the plain, on the contrary, is watered by a 
nuinber of streams; and at the south-western «x- 
tremity of the plain near the sea there is besides a 
large number of copious springs, which make this 
part of the country a marsh or morass. It was bere 
that the marsh of Lerna and the fathomless Aleyonian 
pool lay, where Hercules is said to have ed 
the Hydra. [Lerna.] It has been well observed 
by a modern writer that the victory of Hercules over 
this fifty-headed water-snake may be understoud of a 
successful attempt of the ancient lords of the Argive 
plain to bring its marshy extremity into cultivation, 
by draining its sources and embanking its streans. 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 194.) In the 
time of Aristotle (Meteor. i. 14) this part of the 
plain was well-drained and fertile, but at the present 
day it is again covered with marshes, With respet 
to the present productions of the plain, we kara 
that the “dryer parts are covered with corn; where 
the moisture is greater, cotton and vines are grown; 
and in the marshy parts, towards the sea, rice asl 
kalambékki.” (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 348.) 

The two chief rivers in the plain of Arges are the 
Tnachus and the Erasinus. 

The Inacuvs (waxes; Banitza) rises, aceoniirg 
to Pausanias (ii 25. § 3, viii. 6. § 6), in Mr. Arte 
misium, on the borders of Arcadia, or, accomting to 
Strabo (viii. p. 370), in Mt. Lyrceium, a nortbera 
offshoot of Artemisium, Near its sources it receive 
a tributary called the Cerurssus (Kygereds ), whoch 
rises in Mt. Lyreeium (Strab. ix. p. 424; Aeclian, 
V. H. ii. 33.) It flows in a south-easterly direction, 
E. of the city of Argos, into the Argolic gulf. This 
river is often dry in the summer. Between it ari 
the city of Argos is the mountain-torrent sassel 
Cuanapnes (Xdpabpos: Xeria), which also hws 

| in Mi. Artemisium, and which, from its proxisnity 
to Argos, has been frequently mistaken for the 
Inachaus by modern travellers. It flows over a wale 
gravelly bed, which is generally dry in the snmmer, 
whence its modern name of Xerid, or the Dry River, 
It flows into the Inachus a little below Argon Is 
was oa the bunks of the Charadrus that the anne 
_ of Argos, on their return from military expedition, 
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were obliged to undergo a court of inquiry before 
they were permitted to enter the city. (Thuc. v. 60; 
comp. Paus. ii. 25. § 2; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 
364, jaca, p. 267; Mure, vol. ii. p. 161.) 

The Exastxus (‘Epagwos, also 'Apoivos, Strab. 
viii. p. 371: Xephalari) is the only river in the 
plain of Argos which flows during the whole year. 
Its actual course in the plain of Argos is very short; 
but it was universally believed to be the same streain 
as the river of Stymphalus, which disappeared under 
Mt. Apelauron, and made its reappearance, after a 
subterranean course of 200 stadia, at the foot of the 
rocks of Mt. Chaon, to the SW. of Argos. It issnes 
from these rocks in several large streams, forming a 
river of considerable size (hence “ ingens Erasinus,” 
Uv, Met. xv. 275), which flows directly across the 
plain into the Argolic gulf. The waters of this river 
turn a great nuinber of mills, from which the place 
is now called “ The Mills of Argos” (of wtAo Tov 

“Apyous). At the spot where the Erasinus issues 
from Mt. Chaon, “ there is a fine lofty cavern, with 
a roof like an acute Gothic arch, and extending 65 
yards inte the mountain.” (Leake.) It is perhaps 
fron this cavern that the mountain derives its name 
(frow yde, xaivw, xydoxw). The only tributary of 
the Erasinus is the Phrixus (#pigos, Paus. ii. 36. 
§ 6, 38. § 1), which joins it near the sea, (Herod. 
vi. 76; Strab. vi. p. 275, viii. p. 389; Paus. ii. 36. 
§§ 6, 7, 24. § 6, viii. 22. §3; Diod. xv. 49; Senec. 
@ N. iii. 26; Stat. Thed. i. 357; Plin. iv. 5. § 9; 
Laake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 340, seq., vol. iii. p. 112, 
sey., Pelopon. p. 384; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, 
p. 141.) 

The other rivers in the Argeia are mere mountain 
torrents. On the Argolic gulf we find the following, 
proceeding from S. to N.: 1. Tanus (Tdvos, Paus. 
i. 38. § 7), or Tanaus (Tavads, Eurip. £lectr 
413), now the river of Luku, forming the boundary 
between the Argeia and Cynuria. (Leake, Pelopon. 
pp 392, 340.) 2. Pontinus (Movrivos), rising ina 
wountain of the same name, on which stood a temple 
of Athena Saitis, said to have been founded by Da- 
vans. (Pans. ii. 36. § 8; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 
473, Pelopon. p. 368.) 3. AMymone (‘Apupo- 
4), which descends froin the same mountain, and 
inmediately enters the lake of Lerna. [Lerna.] 
4. Cuzmmarnuvs (Xelpagpos), between the lake of 
Lerna and the Erasinus. (Paus. ii. 36. § 7; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 338.) In the interior of the 
country we find: 5. AsTeRIon (‘Aarepiwy), a small 
torrent flowing on the south-eastern side of the He- 
raeum, or temple of Hera, the waters of which are 
said by Pausauias to disappear in a chasm. No 
trace of this chasm has been found; but Mure ob- 
served that its waters were absorbed in the earth at 
4 small distance from the temple. (Paus, ii. 17. § 
2; Mure, vol. ii. p. 180; Leake, Pelopon. p. 262, 
ty.) 6. ErgurHerion (‘EAev@épiov), a small tor- 
tent flowing on the north-western side of the He- 
reeum. (Paus. ii. 17.§1; Leake, Pelopon. p. 272.) 
From a of Eustathius (in Od. xiii. 408), 
quoted by Leake, we learn that the source of this 
torrent was named Cynadra (Kuvd3pa). 

In the tine of the Peloponnesian war the whole 
of the Argeia was subject to Argos, but it originally 
ceftained several independent cities. Of these the 
mest important were Mycenae and Tiryns, which in 
the heruic ages were more celebrated than Argos 
itself. Argos is situated about 3 miles from the 
sea. Mycenae is between 6 and 7 miles N. of Argos; 
aud Tiryns about 5 miles SE. of Argos. Nauplia, 
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the port of Argos, is about 2 miles beyond Tiryns. 
A list of the other towns in the Argeia is given in 
the account of the different roads leading from Argos. 
Of these roads the following were the most impor- 
tant; — 

1. The North road to Cleonae issued from the 
gate of Eileithyia (Paus. ii. 18. § 3), and ran 
through the centre of the plain of Argos to My- 
cenac. Shortly after leaving Mycenae the road 
entered a long narrow pass between the mountains, 
leading into the valley of Nemea in the territory of 
Cleonae. This pass, which was called the TRETUS 
(4 Tpyrés) from the numerous caverns in the moun- 
tains, was the carriage-road in the time of Pausanias 
from Cleonae to Argos; and is now called Dervendki. 
The mountain is also called Treton by Hesiod and 
Diodorus. It was celebrated as the haunt of the 
Nemean lion slain by Hercules. (Hes, Theog. 331; 
Diod. iv, 11; Paus. ii. 15. §§ 2,4.)  Patsanias 
mentions (i. c.) a footpath over these mountains, 
which was shorter than the Tretus. This is the 
road called by other writers Contoportia (Korto- 
wopia, Pol. xvi. 16; Athen. ii. p. 43), 

2,3. The two roads to Mantineia both quitted 
Argos at the gate called Deiras, and then imme- 
diately parted in different directions. (Paus. ii. 25. 
§$ 1—4.) The more southerly and the shorter of 
the two roads, called Prixvs, followed the course of 
the Charadrus: the more northerly and the longer, 
called CLIMAX, ran along the valley of the Inachus. 
Both Ross and Leake agree in making the Prinus 
the southern, and the Climax the northern of the 
two roads, contrary to the conclusions of the French 
surveyors. (Koss, Reisen im Peloponnes, p.130, seq.: 
Leake, Pelopon. p. 371, seq.) For further details re- 
specting these roads see MANTiINeIA. The Prinus 
after crossing the Charadrus passed by Oenoe, which 
was situated on the left bank of the river [OxNog ]; 
it then ascended Mt. Artemisium (Malevds), on 
whose summit by the road side was the temple of 
Artemis, and near it the sources of the Inachus. 
“Here were the boundaries of the territories of Man- 
tineia and Argos. (Pans, ii, 25. §§ 1—3.) 

The Climax first passed by Lyrceia at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Argos, and next Orneae, — 
a town on the confines of Phiiaria, at the distance of 
60 stadia from Orneae. (Paus, ii. 25. §§ 4—6.) 
{[Lyrceta; OnNEAK.] It appears from this ac- 
count that the road must have run in a north-west- 
erly direction, and have followed the course of the 
Inachus, since we know that Lyrceia was not on the 
direct road to Phlius, and because 120 stadia by 
the direct road to Phlius would carry us far into 
Phiiasia, or even into Sicyonia. (Ross, /bid. p. 134, 
seq.) After leaving Orneae the road crossed the 
mountain and entered the northern corner of the 
Argon Plain in the territory of Mantineia. [Man- 
TINELA. | 

4 The road to Tegea quits Argos near the theatre, 
and first runs in a southerly direction along the foot 
of the mountain Lycone. After crossing the Erasi- 
nus (Kephalari), the road divides into two, the one 
to the right leading to Tegea across the mountains, 
and the other to the left leading through the plain 
to Lerna. The road to Tegea passes by Cenchrene 
seas ere and the sepulchral monuments (#0Avu- 

Bpia) of the Argives who conquered the Lacedae- 
monians at Hysiae, shortly afterwards crosses the 
Cheimarrhus, and then begins to ascend Mt. Pontinus 
in a westerly direction. It then crosses another 
mountain, probably the Crrorotum (KpewsdAur) 
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of Strabo (viii. p. 376), and turns southwards to the 
Khan of Daouwli, where it is joined by a foot-path 
leading from Lerna, From this spot the road runs 
to the W., passes Hysiae [Hystar], and crossing 
Mt. Varthenium enters the territory of Tegea. (Pans, 
ii, 24. § 5, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 337, seq.; 
Ross, ib. p. 131, seq.) At the distance of about a 
mile from the Erasinus, and about half a mile to the 
right of the road, the remains of a pyramid are 
found, occupying the summit of a rocky eminence 
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among the lower declivities of Mt. Chaon. Its site 
corresponds to that of the sepulchral monuments of 
the Argives, mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 24 §7); 
bat its style of architecture would lead us to assign 
to it an early date. “ The masonry of this edifice 
is of an intermediate style between the Cyclopian 
and polygonal, consisting of large irregular blocks, 
with a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms 
and horizontal courses; the inequalities being, as 
usual, filled up with smaller pieces. The largest 
stones may be from four to five feet in length, and 
from two to three in thickness. There are traces of 
mortar between the stones, which ought, perhaps, to 
be assigned rather to subsequent repairs than to the 
original workmanship. The symmetry of the struc- 
ture is not strictly preserved, being interrupted by a 
rectangular recess cutting off one corner of the 
building. In this angle there is a doorway, con- 
sisting of two perpendicular side walls, surmounted 
by an open gable or Gothic arch, formed by hori- 
zontal layers of masonry converging into an apex, as 
in the triangular opening above the Gate of Lions 
and Treasury of Atreus. This door gives access to 
a passage between two walls. At its extremity on 
the right hand is another doorway, of which little or 
nothing of the masonry is rved, opening into 
the interior chamber or vault.” (Mare, vol. ii. p. 
196.) This was not the only pyramid in the Ar- 
geia. A second, no longer existing, is mentioned by 
Pausanias (ii. 25. § 7) on the road between Ar- 
gos and Tiryns; a third, of which remains exist, is 
described by Gell (/tinerary of Greece, p. 102), on 
the road between Nauplia and Epidaurus; and there 
was probably a fourth to the S. of Lerna, since that 
part of the coast, where Danaus is said to have 
landed, was called Pyramia. (Plut. Pyrrh. 32; 
Paus. ii. 38. § 4.) It is a curious circumstance 
that pyramids are found in the Argeia, and in no 
other part of Greece, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the story of the Aegyptian colony of 
Danaus. 

5. The road to Thyrea and Sparta is the same as 
the one to Tegea, till it reaches the Erasinus, where 
it branches off to the left as described above, and 
runs southwards through the marshy plain across 
the Cheimarrhus to Lerna. [Lerna.] (Paus. ii. 
36. § 6, seq.) After leaving Lerna, the road passes 
by Genesiaum [Genesivm }, and the place called 
Apobathmi [Aropati1 |, where Danaus is said to 
have landed, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
village of Kyvéeri. To the 8. of Kyréri begins the 
rugged road across the mountains, anciently called 
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Anigraea (‘Avrypaia), running along the west inte 
the plain of Thyrea, [Tuyrea.] (Paus. ii. 38 
§ 4, seq.) Shortly before descending into the Thrr- 
atic plain, the traveller arrives opposite the And 
volos (‘Avd8od0s), which is a copious source of fresh 
water rising in the sea, at a quarter of a mile from 
the narrow beach under the cliffs. Leake observed 
that it rose with such force as te form a omver 
surface, and to disturb the sea for several handred 
feet round. It is evidently the exit of a subter- 
raneous river of some magnitude, and thus corn- 
sponds with the Dine (Aivn) of the ancients, whieh, 
according to Pausanias (viii. 7. § 2), is the outkt of 
the waters of the Argon Pedion in the Mantiniee. 
(Leake, vol. ii. p. 469, seq.; Ross, p. 148, seq.) 

There were two other roads leading from Lema, 
one along the coast to Nauplia, and the other scras 
the country to Hysiae. On the former road, whieh 
is described by Pausanias, stood a small village 
called TEMENION (Tyuémov), which derived its 
name from the Doric hero Temenus, who was said te 
have been buried here. It was situated on an isolated 
hillock between the months of the Inachus and the 
Erasinus, and on that part of the coast whieh was 
nearest to Argos, It was distant 26 stadia fre 
Argos, and 15 from Nauplia, (Strab. viii, p 368; 
Paus. ii. 38. § 1; Ross, p. 149, seq.) On the other 
road Jeading to Hysiae, which is not mentioned by 
Pausanias, stood Elaeus, [Evarrs, No, 2.] 

6. The road to Tiryns issued from the gate Diam- 
pares. [Tinyns.] From Tiryns there were thre 
roads, one leading to Nauplia [ NAUPLta }, a second 
in a south-westerly direction past Asine [ Asine] t 
Troezen, and a third in a more westerly direction te 
Epidaurus. Near the last of these roads Mides sp 
pears to have been situated. [Mrpea.] 

7. The road leading to the Heraeum, or temmpl 
Hera, issued from the gate between the gates Diam 
pares and Eileithyia, 


IL. Argos, the City. 

Arcos (1d “Apyos), usually called Arnot (orem) 
by the Romans, was situated about three miles from 
the sea, in the plain which has already been de 
seribed. Its citadel, called Larisa or Larisa, the 
Pelasgic name for a citadel (Adpera, Adpeo aa, Pane. 
ii. 23. § 8; Strab. viii. p. 370; Dionys. i. 21), wae a 
striking object, being built on an insulated conical 
mountain of 900 feet in height, with steep reeky 
sides, diversified with grassy slopes. (Mure, vel. 
p- 183.) A little to the E. of the town flowed the 
river Charadrus, a tributary of the Inachus. [See 
above, p. 200, b.] 

According to the general testimony of antiquity, 
Argos was the most ancient city of Greece. It was 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians, and is said to 
have been built by the Pelasgic chief Inachus, or by 
his son Phoronens, or by his grandson Angus. Pbe- 
roneus, however, is more commonly represented ss 
its founder; and from him the city was called dery 
dopevindy. (Paus. ii. 15. § 5.) The descendants 
of Inachus ruled over the country for nine genet» 
tions; but Gelanor, the last king of this mer, *a 
deprived of the sovereignty by Danans, who is sil 
to have come from Egypt. From this Danans ew 
derived the name of Danai, which was applied t 
the inhabitants of the Argeia and to the Greeks i» 
general. (Apollod. ii. 1.) Danans and his tre 
successors Lynceus and Abas ruled over the whet 
of the Argeia; but Acrisius and Proetna, the teo 
sons of Abas, divided the territory between them, 
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the former ruling at Argos, and the latter at Tiryns. 
Perseus, the son of Dana#, and grandson of Acrisius, 
founded the city of Mycenae, which now became the 
chief city in the Argein. (Paus. ii. 15. § 4, 16. 
§5; Apollod. ii. 2.) Eurystheus, the grandson of 
Perseus, was succeeded in the kingdom of Mycenae 
by Atreus, the son of Pelops. The latter trans- 
mitted bis power to his son or grandson Agamemnon, 
* king of men,” who exercised a kind of sovereignty 
over the whole of the Argeian territory, and a con- 
siderable part of Peloponnesus. Homer represents 
Mycenae as the first city in Peloponnesus, and Argos, 
which was then governed by Diomedes, as a subor- 
dinate place. Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
united ander his sway both Argos and Mycenae, and 
subsequently Lacedaemon also, by his marriage with 
Hermione, the danghter of Menelaus. Under Orestes 
Arges again became the chief city in the Argeian 
terntory. In the reign of his successor Tisamenus, 
the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, expelled Tisame- 
nas, and became the rulers of Argos. In the three- 
fold division of Peloponnesus, among the descendants 
of Hercules, Argos fell to the lot of Temenus. 

We now come to the first really historical event 
in the history of Argos, The preceding narrative 
belongs to legend, the truth of which we can neither 
deny nor affirm. We only know that before the Do- 
rian invasion the Argeian territory was inhabited by 
Achaeans, who, at some period unknown to history, 
had supplanted the original Pelasgic population. 
[Acuazt.] According to the common legend, the 
Dorians conquered the Peloponnesus at once, and 
drove out the Achaean population; but it is now gene- 
rally admitted that the Dorians only slowly and 
gradnally made themselves masters of the countries 
im whieh we find them subsequently settled; and we 
know in particular that in the Argeia, most ot the 
towns, with the exception of Argos, long retained 
their original Achaean population. 

Even after the Dorian conquest, Argos appears as 
the first state in Peloponnesus, Sparta being second, 
and Messene third. Herodotus states (i. 82), that 
in ancient times the whole eastern coast of Pelo- 
pounesus down to Cape Malea, including Cythera 
ad the other islands, belonged to Argos; and the 
superiority of the latter is also indicated by the le- 
gead, which makes Temenus the eldest of the three 
Heracleids. The power of Argos, however, was not 
derived exelusively from her own territory, but also 
frum the fact of her being at the head of a league of 
several other important Doric cities. Cleonae, 
Phiins, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and 
Aegina were all members of this league, which was 
ostensibly framed for religious purposes, though it 
in reality gave Argos a political ascendency. This 
leagne, like others of the same kind, was called an 
Amphictyonia (Paus. iv. 5. § 2); and its patron god 
was Apollo Pythaéus. There was a temple to this 
ged in each of the confederated cities, while his most 
boly sanctuary was on the Larissa, or acropolis of 
Argos. This league continued in existence even as 
late as p. oc. 514, when the power of Argos had 
greatly declined, since we find the Argives in that 
Year eondemning both Sicyon and Aegina to pay a fine 
of 500 talents each, because they had furnished the 
Sjartan king Cleomenes with ships to be employed 
against the Argeian territory. (Herod. vi. 92.) The 
religious supremacy continued till a later time; and 
in the Peloponnesian war the Argives still claimed 
offerings from the confederate states to the temple of 

Apollo PythaZus on the Larissa. (Thuc. v. 53; 
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comp. Miiller, Dorians, i. 7. § 14.) The great 
power of Argos at an early period is attested by the 
history of Pheidon, king of Argos, who is repre- 
sented as a lineal descendant of Temenus, and who 
reigned between B.c. 770 and 730. He attempted 
to establish his sway over the greater part of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and, in conjunction with the Pisatans, he 
seized upon the presidency of the Olympic games in 
the 8th Olympiad (8. c. 747); but he was subse- 
quently defeated by the Spartans and the Eleans. 
The details of his history are given elsewhere. (Dict. 
of Biogr. art. Pheidon.) 

After the time of Pheidon the power of Argos gra- 
dually declined, and Sparta eventually became the 
first power in Peloponnesus. ‘The two states had long 
contended for the possession of the district Cynuria or 
Thyreatis, which separated the frontiers of Laconia 
and Argos. Several battles between the Lacedae- 
monijans and Argives are recorded at an early period, 
and particularly a victory gained by the latter near 
Hysiae, which is assigned to B.c. 669. (Paus. ii. 
24. §7.) But about s.c. 547 the Spartans ob- 
tained permanent possession of Cynuria by the memo- 
rable combat of the 300 champions, in which the 
Spartan Othryades earned immortal fame. (Herod. 
i, 82; Dict. of Biogr. art. Othryades.) But the 
great blow, which etiectually humbled the power of 
Argos, and gave Sparta the undisputed pre-eminence 
in Peloponnesus, was dealt by the Spartan king 
Cleomenes, who defeated the Argives with such 
slaughter near Tiryns, that 6000 citizens perished 
in the battle and the retreat. (Herod. vi. 76, seq.) 
According to later writers, the city was only saved 
by the patriotism of the Argive women, who, headed 
by the poetess Telesilla, repulsed the enemy from 
the walls (Paus. ii. 20. § 8; Polyaen. viii. 33; Plut. 
de Virt. Mul. p. 245; Suid. s. v. TeAéoiAAa); but 
we know, from the express statement of Herodotus, 
that Cleomenes never attacked the city. This great, 
defeat occurred a few years before the Persian wars 
(comp. Herod. vii. 148), and deprived Argos so 
completely of men, that the slaves got the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and retained possession 
of it till the sons of those who had fallen were grown 
into mauhood. It is further related, that when the 
young citizens had grown up, they expelled the 
slaves, who took refuge at Tiryns, where they main- 
tained themselves for some time, but were eventually 
subdued. (Herod. vi. 83.) These slaves, as Miiller 
has remarked (Doriana, iii, 4. § 2), must have been 
the Gytnnesii or bondsmen who dwelt in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the city; since it would be 
absurd to suppose that sluves bought in foreign 
countries could have managed a Grecian state. The 
Argives took no part in the Persian wars, partly on 
account of their intemal weakness, and partly 
through the jealousy of the Spartans; and they were 
even suspected of remaining neutral, in consequence 
of receiving secret otfers from Xerxes. (Herod. vii. 
150.) But even after the expulsion of the bonds- 
men, the Dorian citizens found themselves compelled 
to give the citizenship to many of the Periceci, and 
to distribute them in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city. (Aristot. Pol. v.2.§8.) Further, in 
order to increase their numbers and their power, 
they also dispeopled nearly all the large cities in the 
surrounding country, and transplanted the inhabit- 
ants to Argos. in the Persian wars Tiryns and 
Mycenae were independent cities, which followed the 
command of Sparta without the consent of Argos, 
The Argives destroyed Mycenae in B. c. 468 (Diod. 
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xi. 65; comp. Paus. viii. 16. § 5); and about the 
same time we may place the destruction of Tiryns, 
Hysiae, Midea, and the other towns in the Argeia. 
(Paus. viii. 27. § 1.) 

The introduction of so many new citizens gave 
new life and vigour to Argos, and soon re-established 
its prosperity and wealth (Diod. xii. 75); but at the 
same time it occasioned a complete change in the 
constitution. Up to this time Argos had been essen- 
tially a Doric state. It contained three classes of 
persons: — 1. The inhabitants of the city, consisting 
for the most part of Dorians, originally divided into 
three tribes, to which a fourth was afterwards added, 
named Hyrnathia, containing families not of Doric 
origin. (Miiller, Dorians, iii. 5. §§ 1,2.) 2. A 
class of Periveci, consisting of the ancient Achaean 
inhabitants. Miiller (Ibid. iii. 4. § 2) supposes that 
these Perioeci were called Orneatae from the town of 
Orneae; but there are good reasons for questioning 
this statement. [Ornear.] 3. A class of bond- 
slaves, named Gymnesii, corresponding to the Helots 
of Sparta, «nd of whom mention has been made above. 

There was a king at the head of the state. All 
the kings were descendants of the Heracleid Temenus 
down to Meltas, who was the last king of this race 
(Paus. ii. 19. § 2; Plat. Alex. Virt. 8); and after 
him another dynasty reigned down to the time of 
the Persian wars. Herodotus (vii. 149) mentions a 
king of Argos at this period; but the royal dignity 
was abolished soon afterwards, probably when the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns were received 
as citizens. (Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 23. 
n. 6.) The royal power, however, was always very 
limited (Paus. ii. 9. § 2); for the Council (SovAh) 
possessed extensive authority. At the time of the 
Peloponnesian war we\find Argos in the enjoyment 
of a democratic constRution; but of the details of 
this constitution we hardly any accounts. 
(Thue. v. 29, 41, 44.)\ In the treaty of alliance 
between Argos and Ath which Thucydides (v. 
47) has ed, we find mention at Argos of 
the “ Boule,” the “ Eighty,” and the “ Artynae” 
(‘Apriva:). It has been) conjectured that the 
“ Eighty” was a more aristocratical council, and 
that the Artynae may have acted as presidents to 
this council (Arnold, ad Thue. Ll. c.); but nothing ws 
really known of these two bodies except their names. 
The ostracism was one of the democratical insti- 
tutions of Argos. (Aristot. Pol. v. 2. § 5; Schol. 
ad Aristoph, Eq. 851.) Another democratical in- 
stitution was a military court, which the soldiers, on 
returning from an expedition, held on the river 
Charadrus before entering the city, in order to in- 
quire into the conduct of their generals. (Thuc. 
v. 60.) 

The Argives remained neutral during the first 
ten years of this war, in nence of a truce for 
30 years which they had previously formed with the 
Spartans. (Thuc, v. 14.) During this time they 
had increased in numbers and wealth; while Sparta 
had been greatly exhausted by her contest with 
Athens. Moreover, shortly before the expiration of 
the truce, the Spartans had given great offence to 
her Peloponnesian allies by concluding the peace 
with Athens, usually called the peace of Nicias. 
(n.c. 421.) The time seemed favourable to Argos 
for the recovery of her former supremacy in the 
Peloponnesus; and she accordingly formed a league 
against Sparta, which was joined by the Mantincians, 
Corinthians, and Eleians, s.c. 421. (Thue. v. 31.) 
“x the following year (8. c. 420) the Athenians also 
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were persnaded by Alcibiades to form a treaty with 
Argos (Thue. v. 43—47); but the disastrous battle 
of Mantineia (B.c. 418), in which the Argives aml 
their confederates were defeated by the Spartans, not 
ouly broke up this alliance, but placed Argos in chese 
connection with Sparta. There had always been 
an oligarchical party at Argos in favour of a Lace- 
daemonian alliance, About the time of the peace of 
Nicias, the Argive government had formed a separste 
regiment of a thousand select hoplites, consisting 
of young men of wealth and station, to receive c- 
stant military training at the public expense. (Diod. 
xii. 75; Thuc. v. 67.) At the battle of Mantineia 
this regiment had been victorious over the troop: 
opposed to them, while the democratical soldiers had 
been put to the rout by the enemy. Supported by 
this regiment, the oligarchical party obtained the 
upper hand at Argos, and concluded a treaty of 
peace with Sparta; and in the following year (B. c. 
417), assisted by some Spartan troops, they over- 
threw the democratical form of government by farce. 
(Thuc. v. 71—81.) But they did not retain thar 
power long. At the end of four months the people 
rose against their , and after a sharp om- 
test expelled them from the city. The Argives new 
renewed their alliance with the Athenians, and comn- 
menced erecting long walls, in order to connect their 
city with the sea; but before they had time to finixh 
them, the Lacedaemonians invaded their territery, 
and destroyed the walls. (Thue. v. 82,83.) Daring 
the remainder of the Peloponnesian war the Argives 
continued faithfal to the Athenian alliance, and sent 
troops to the Athenian armies. (Comp. Thue. vi. 
29, vii. 57, viii. 25.) 

At a later time the Argives were always realy te 
join the enemies of Sparta. Thus they united with 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and the other states to 

Sparta in the war which was set on fout br 
the Persian king in ns. c. 395; and even when 
Athens assisted Sparta against the Thebans, the 
Argives would not make cause with their old allies, 
but fought on the side of the Thebans against ther 
ancient enemy, B. c. 362. (Xen. Heil. vii. 5. § 5) 
It was about this time that party hatred 
the greatest excesses at Argos. The oligarchical 
party having been detected in an attempt to over- 
throw the democracy, the people became so exaspe- 
rated that they put to death most of the men of 
wealth and influence in the state. On this occaiet 
1200 men, or, according to another statement, 1500. 
were slain; and even the demagogues shared the 
same fate. This state of things was called by the 
name of SxvraAicuds, or club-law. (Diod. xv. 58; 
Plut. Praec. Reip. Ger. p. 814, b.; Miiller, /bid. ii. 
9.§1.) Little requires to be said respecting th 
subsequent history of Argos, The most memorsbie 
occurrence in its later history is the attempt o 
Pyrrhus to surprise the city, in which he met with 
his death. (Plut. Pyrrh. 34; for details see /het. 
of Biogr. art. Pyrrhus.) Like many of the otbet 
cities in Peloponnesus, Argos was now goverved br 
tyrants, who maintained their power by the may 
of the Macedonian kings; but when Arastus 
succeeded in liberating Sicyon and Corinth, be pet 
suaded Aristomachus, the tyrant ef Argos, volue- 
tarily to resign his power; and the Argives the 
joined the Achaean league, n.c. 229. °( Pol. ii. 44; 
Plat. Arat. 35.) Argos fell for a time into the 
hands of Cleomenes (Pol. ii. 52), and subsequently 
into those of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, and his cree! 
wife (l’ol. xvii. 17; Liv. xxxii. 18); but with the 
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exception of these temporary occupations, it con- 
tinued to belong to the Achaean league till the final 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, B. c. 146. 
(Strab. viii. pp. 376, 377.) 

Argos was one of the largest and most populous 
cities in Greece. We have already seen that in the 
war with Cleomenes it lost 6000 of its citizens; but 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had greatly 
increased in numbers. Lysias, in B. Cc. 402, says 
that Argos equalled Athens in the number of her 
citizens (Dionys. Lys, p. 531); and there were pro- 
bably not less than 16,000 Athenian citizens at that 
time. But 16,000 citizens will give a total free 
popalation of 66,000, If to these we add the slaves 
and the Perioeci, the aggregate calculation cannot 
have been less than 110,000 persons for Argos and 
its territory. (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 424, seq.) 

Few towns in Greece paid more attention to the 
worship of the gods than Argos. Hera was the 
deity whom they reverenced above all others. This 
goddess was an Achaean rather than a Dorian di- 
vinity, and appears in the Iliad as the guardian 
deity of the Argives; but her worship was adopted 
by the Dorian conquerors, and was celebrated with 
the greatest honours down to the latest times. Even 
in B.C. 195 we find Aristaenus, the general of the 
Achaean league, invoking, “ Juno regina, cujus in 
tutela Argi sunt.” (Liv. xxxiv. 24.) The chief 
temple of this goddess, called the Heraeum, was 
situated between Argos and Mycenae, but much 
nearer to the latter than to the former city; and in 
the heroic age, when Mycenae was the chief city in 
the Argeia, the inhabitants of this city probably had 
the t of the temple. (Grote, vol. i. pp. 
226, 227.) In the historical age the temple be- 
longed to the Argives, who had the exclusive ma- 
nagement of its affairs. The high priestess of the 
temple held her office for life; and the Argives 
counted their years by the date of her office. (Thuc. 
ii, 2.) Once in four years, probably in the second 
year of every Olympiad, there was a magnificent 
precession from Argos to this temple, in which 
almost the whole population of the city took part. 
The priestess rode in a chariot, drawn by two white 
oxen, (Herod. i. 31; Cic. Tusc. i. 47; for details, 
see Dict. of Ant. art. Heraea.) Respecting the 
site of this temple, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent in Greece, some remarks are made below. 

In the city itseif there were also two temples of 
Hera, one of Hera Acraea on the ascent to the Acro- 
polis (Paus. ii. 24, § 1), and the other of Hera 
Antheia in the lower part of the city (Paus. ii. 22. 
§1). But the temple of Apollo Lyceius is de- 
seribed by Pausanias (ii. 19. § 3, seq.) as by far the 
mast celebrated of all the temples in the city. Tra- 
dition ascribed its foundation to Danaus. It stood 
on one side of the Agora (Thue. v. 47), which So- 
phocles therefore calls “the Lyceian Agora of the 
wolf-slaying god” (rod Aveoxrdévou Seod ayopa 
Asxews, Soph. Electr. 6 ; comp. Plut. Pyrrh. 31; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p.401, seq.). There was also 
a temple of Apollo Pythatus on the Acropolis, which, 
as we have already seen, was a common sanctuary 
for the Dorian states belonging to the ancient Argive 

confederacy (Paus. ii, 24. § 1; Thue. v. 53.) 
There were temples to several other gods in Argos; 
but we may pass them over, with the exception of 
the temples of Zeus Larissaeus and of Athena, both 
of which crowned the summit of the acropolis (Paus. 
ii. 24. § 3; Strab. viii. p. 370). 

The great number of temples, and of statues with 
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which they were adorned, necessarily led to the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts. Argos became the seat of 
one of the most celebrated schools of statuary in 
Greece. It rose to the greatest renown in the 5th 
century, B.c., under Ageladas, who was the teacher 
of Pheidias, Myron, and Polycleitus, three of the 
greatest sculptors in antiquity. (See these names in 
the Dict. of Biogr.) Music was also cultivated with 
success at Argos at an early period ; and in the 
reign of Darius the Argives were reckoned by Hero- 
dotus (iii. 131) the best musicians in Greece. Sa- 
cadas, who flourished about this period (B. c. 590— 
580), and who was one of the most eminent of 
the Greek musicians, was a native of Argos. Saca- 
das obtained distinction as a poet as well as a mu- 
sician; and the Argive Telesilla, who was con- 
temporary with Cleomenes, was so celebrated as a 
poetess as to be classed among those who were called 
the Nine Lyric Muses (Dict. of Biogr. art. Sacadas 
and Telesilla). But after this time we find no trace 
of the pursuit of literature at Argos. Notwithstand- 
ing its democratical constitution, and the consequent 
attention that was paid to public affairs, it produced 
no orator whose fame descended to posterity (Cic. 
Brut.13). The Argives had the character of being 
addicted to wine (Aelian, V. H. iii. 15; Athen. x. 





1. Larissa or Acropolis. | 10. Gate of Deiras. 

2. Deiras. 11. Gate of Eileithyia. 

3. Aspis or second Acro- | 12. Gate leading to the 
polis. Heraeum. 

4. Coele. 13, Gate Diamperes, 

5. Theatre. 14. Gate leading to Te- 

6. Agora. menium. 

7. Temple of Apollo Ly- | 15. Gate leading to Te- 
ceius. gea. 

8. Thalamos of Danaé. | 16. Gymnasium of Cy- 

9. Aqueduct. larabis. 


The remains of Argos are few, but still sufficient 
to enable us to fix the position of some parts of the 
ancient city, of which Pausanias has left us a minute 
account. The modern town of Argos is situated 
wholly in the plain, but it is evident from the exist- 
ing remains of the ancient walls, that the mountain 
called Larissa was included within the ancient city. 
On the summit of this mountain there are the ruins 
of a Gothic castle, the walls of which are built upon 
those of the ancient acropolis. “The masonry of 
the ancient parts of the building is solely or chiefly 
in the more regular or polygonal style. There are, 
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however, considerable vestiges of other lines of wall, 
of massive Cyclopian structure, on the sides and 
base of the hill connecting the citadel with the 
lower town.” (Mure, vol. ii. p. 184.) Euripides, in 
more than one passage, alludes to the Cyclopian walls 
of Argos. ("“Apyos, ta telyn Adiva KuxAdm’ 
odpdsia véuovra, Troad. 1087 ; "Apyeia teixn wal 
KuxrAwrelay wédw, Herc. Fur. 15.) It appears 
from the ancient substructions that the ancient acro- 
polis, like the modern citadel, consisted of an outer 
wall or rampart, and of an inner keepor castle. The 
latter oceupied a square of about 200 feet. 

From either end of the outer fortification, the city 
walls may be traced on the descent of the hill. They 
are marked with a black line in the plan on the pre- 
ceding page. The dotted lines indicate the probable 
direction of the walls, of which there are no remains. 
As no remains of the city walls can be traced 
in the plain, it is difficult to form an estimate of the 
dimensions of the ancient city; bat Leake conjec- 
tures that it could not have been less than 5 miles 
in circumference. 

We learn from Livy that Argos had two citadels 
(“nam duas [arces] habent Argi,” Liv. xxxiv. 25). 
This second citadel was probably situated at the ex- 
tremity of the hill, which forms the north-eastern 
projection of the mountain of Larissa, and which 
rises to about one-third of the height of the latter. 
The ridge connecting this hill with the Larissa is 
called Deiras (Aepds) by Pausanias (ii. 24. § 1). 
The second citadel was called Aspis (‘Aomis, Plat. 
Pyrrh. 32, Cleom, 17, 21), since a shield was sus- 
pended here as the insignia of the town; whence the 
proverb &s thy éy “Apye danida xabeddv. (Ze- 
nob. vi. 52; Plut. Prov. Alezand. 44; Suid.; Miil- 
ler, Dorians, App. vi. § 9.) 

There are considerable remains of the theatre, 
which was excavated on the southern slope of the 
Larissa. In front of the western wing of the theatre 
there are some brick ruins of the Roman period. At 
the south-western end of the Larissa there are re- 
mains of an aquedact, which may be traced two 
miles beyond the village of Belissi to the NW. 

The Agora appears to have stood nearly in the 
centre of the city. In the middle of the Agora was 
the monument of Pyrrhus, a building of white 
marble; on which were sculptured the arms worn 
by this monarch in his wars, and some figures of 
elephants. It was erected on the spot where the 
body of Pyrrhus was burnt; but his remains were 
deposited in the neighbouring temple of Demeter, 
where he died, and his shield was affixed above the 
entrance. (Paus, ii. 21.$4.) A street named Coele 
(KoiAn, Paus. ii. 23. § 1) appears to have led from 
the Agora to the Larissa, the ascent to which was 
by the ridge of Deiras, At the foot of the hill 
Deiras was a subterraneous building, which is said to 
have once contained the brazen chamber (6 xaAxous 
SdAauos) in which Danaé was confined by her father 
Acrisins. (Paus. ii. 23. § 7; comp. Soph, Antig. 
948; comp. Hor, Carm. iii. 16.1.) The gymna- 
sium, called CyLaRapis (KvAdpaéis), from the son 
of Sthenelus, was situated outside the city, at a dis- 
tance of less than 300 paces according to Livy. 
(Paus. ii. 22. §8; Liv. xxxiv. 26; Plat. Cleom. 17.) 
The gate which led to it was called Diamperes 
(Aiaurepés). It was throngh this gate that Pyrrhus 
entered the city on the night of his death. (Plat. 
Pyrrh. 32.) The king fell near the sepulchre of 
Licymnius in a street leading from the agora to the 
gymnasium. (Plut. Pyrrh. 34; Paus. ii. 22. § 8.) 


ARGOS. 

The principal gates of Argos appear to have ben: 
1. The gate of Eileithyia, so called from a neigb- 
bouring temple of this goddess, leading to Mycrnae 
and Cleonae. (Paus, ii. 18.§ 3) 2. The gate 
Deiras (ai wvAai ai wpds ty Aeipdd:), leading to 
Mantineia. In the ridge, called Deiras, Leake &- 
served an opening in the line of the ancient walk, 
which marks isely the position af this gate. 
(Paus. ii. 25. $1.) 3. The gate leading to Tegea 
(Paus. ii, 24. 5.) 4. The gate leading to Tem- 
nium. 5. The gate Diamperes, leading to Tiryns, 
Nauplia and Epidauros. 6. A gate leading to the 
Heraecum. (Respecting the topography of Argus, 
see Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 394, seq.) 

It remains to speak of the site of the Heracaum, 
which long eluded the researches of all travellers im 
Greece, Its remains were discovered for the fimt 
time in 1831, by General Gordon, the commander of 
the Grevk forces in the Peloponnesus. Pansamias 
describes (ii. 17. § 1) the Heraeum as situated at 
the distance of 15 stadia from Mycenae, to the left 
of the route between that city and Argos, on the 
lower declivities of a mountain called Euboea; and 
he adds, that ou one side of it flowed the Eleatheriea, 
and on the other flowed the Astericn, which dap 
peared in an abyss. “ These details are all verified 
on the ground explored by General Gordon. It i a 
rocky height, rising, in a somewhat insulated form, 
from the base of one of the highest mountains that 
bound the plain towards the east, distant about two 
English miles from Mycenae, which corresponds 
nearly to the 15 stadia of Pausanias.” (Mure, vol. 
ii. p. 178.) The remains of the temple are distant 
from Argos between 5 and 6 miles, which 
to the 45 stadia of Herodotus (i. 31). Strabo (mii. 
p. 368) says that the temple was distant 40 stadia 
from Argos, and 10 from Mycenae, but each of thee 
measurements is below the truth. The old Heracam 
was burnt in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (B.C. 423), by the negligence of the priestess 
(Thue. iv. 133), whereupon Eupolemus was em- 
ployed to erect the new temple, described by Pans- 
nias. The new Heraeum was built a little below 
the ancient one; but the substructions of the latter 
were still seen by Pausanias (ii. 17.§ 7). The 
eminence on which the ruins are situated is an irre- 
gular triangular platform, with its apex pointing 
towards Mount Euboea, and its base towards Argos, 
The surface is divided into three or ter- 


races, rising in gradation one above the other, from 
the lower to the upper extremity. The central one 
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2. Old Heraeum. 5. River Eleutherian. 
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of the three is supported by a massive Cyclopian 
suhstruction, still in good preservation, and a con- 
spicuous object from some distance. This Cyclopian 
wall is a part of the remains of the ancient temple 
which Pansanias saw. On the lowest of the terraces 
stood the Heraeum built by Eupolemus. Here Ge- 
neral Gordon made some excavations, and discovered, 
among other things, the tail of a peacock in white 
marble. This terrace has substructions of regular 
Hellenic masonry, forming a breastwork to the base 
of the triangle towards the plain. The length of 
the surface of the hill is about 250 yards; its 
greatest breadth about half its length. 

Of the two torrents between which the Heraeum 
stood, the north-western was the Eleutherion, and the 
south-eastern the Asterion. [See above, p. 201, a.] 
Pausanias says that the river Asterion had three 
daughters, Euboea, Prosymna, and Acraea, Euboea 
was the mountain on the lower part of which the 
Heraeum stood; Acraea, the height which rose over 
against it; and Prosymna the region below it. 
(Mare, vol. ii. p.177, seq.; Leake, Pelupon. p. 
258, seq.) 

Nauplia was the harbour of Argos. [Naup.ia.] 
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ARGOS AMPHILO’CHICUM (‘Apyos 7d 'Auqu- 
Aoxucdy: Eth, Apyeios: Neokhori), the chief town 
of Amphilochia, situated “at the eastern extre- 
mity of the Ambraciot gulf, on the river Inachus. 
Its territory was called Argeia ('Apyela). Its inha- 
bitants laid claim to their city having been colo. 
nized from the celebrated Argos in Peloponnesus, 
though the legends of its foundation somewhat dif- 
fered. According to one tradition, Amphilochus, 
son of Amphiaratis, being dissatisfied with the state 
of things in Argos on his return from Troy, emi- 
grated from his native place, and founded a city of 
the same name on the Ambraciot gulf. According 
to another tradition, it was founded by Alemaeon, 
who called it after his brother Amphilochus. (Thue. 
ii. 68; Strab. p. 326; comp. Apollod. iii. 7. § 7.) 
But whether the city owed its origin to an Argive 
colony or not, we know that the Amphilochi were 
regarded as barbarians, or a non-Hellenic race, at the 
canmencement of the Peloponnesian war, and that 
shortly before that time the inhabitants of Argos 
were the only portion of the Amphilochi,who had be- 
come Hellenized. This they owed to some colonists 
from Ambracia, whom they admitted into the city 
to reside along with them. The Ambraciots, how- 
ever, soon expelled the original inhabitants, and kept 
the town, with its territory, exclusively for them- 
selves. The expelled inhabitants placed themselves 
under the ion of the Acarnanians, and both 
people applied to Athens for assistance. The Athe- 
hians accordingly sent a force under Phormio, who 
took Argos, sold the Amtraciots as slaves, and re- 
stored the town to the Amphilochians and Acarna- 
tians, both of whom now concluded an alliance with 
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Athens, This event probably happened in the year 
before the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 432. Two years 
afterwards (430) the Ambraciots, anxious to re- 
cover the lost town, marched against Argos, but 
were unable to take it, and retired, after laying 
waste its territory. (Thuc. ii. 68.) In B.c. 426 
they made a still more vigorous effort to recover 
Argos; and as the history of this campaign illus- 
trates the position of the places in the neighbour- 
hood of Argos, it requires to be related a little in 
detail. The Ambraciots having received the pro- 
mise of assistance from Eurylochus, the Spartan 
commander, who was then in Aetolia, marched with 
3000 hoplites into the territory of Argos, and cap- 
tured the fortified hill of Olpae (‘OAwa:), close upon 
the Ambracian gulf, 25 stadia (about 3 miles) from 
Argos itself. Thereupon the Acarnanians marched 
to the protection of Argos, and took up their posi- 
tion at a spot called Crenae (Kpijva:), or the Wells, 
at no great distance from Argos. Meantime Eury- 
lochus, with the Peloponnesian forces, had marched 
through Acarnania, and had succeeded in join- 
ing the Ambraciots at Olpae, passing unperceived 
between Argos itself and the Acarnanian force 
at Crenae. He then took post at Metropolis 
(Mnrpéwovs), a place probably NE. of Olpae. 
Shortly afterwards Demosthenes, who had been in- 
vited by the Acarnanians to take the command of 
their troops, arrived in the Ambraciot gulf with 20 
Athenian ships, and anchored near Olpae. Having 
disembarked his men, and taken the command, he 
encamped near Olpae. The two armies were sepa- 
rated only by a deep ravine: and as the ground was 
favourable for ambuscade, Demosthenes hid some 
men in a bushy dell, so that they might attack the 
rear of the enemy. The stratagem was success- 
ful, Demosthenes gained a decisive victory, and 
Eurylochus was slain in the battle. This victory 
was followed by another still more striking. The 
Ambraciots at Olpae had some days before sent to 
Ambracia, to beg for reinforcements; and a large 
Ambraciot force had entered the territory of Ampbi- 
lochia about the time when the battle of Olpae was 
fought. Demosthenes being informed of their march 
on the day after the battle, formed a plan to sur. 
prise them in a narrow pass above Olpae. At this 
pass there were two conspicuous peaks, called 
respectively the greater and the lesser Idomene 
(‘ldouévn). The lesser Idomene seems to have been 
at the northern entrance of the pass, and the greater 
Idomene at the southern entrance. As it was known 
that the Ambraciots would rest for the night at the 
lower of the two peaks, ready to march through the 
pass the next morning, Demosthenes sent forward a 
detachment to secure the higher peak, and then 
marched through the pass in the night. The Am- 
braciots had obtained no intelligence of the defeat of 
their comrades at Olpae, or of the approach of De- 
mosthenes; they were surprised in their sleep, and 
put to the sword without any possibility of resist - 
ance, Thucydides considers the loss of the Ambra- 
ciots to have been the greatest that befell any Gre- 
cian city during the whole war prior to the peace of 
Nicias; and he says, that if Demosthenes and the 
Acarnanians had marched against Ambracia at 
once, the city must have surrendered without a 
blow. The Acarnanians, however, refused to un- 
dertake the enterprise, fearing that the Athenians 
might be more troublesome neighbours to them than 
the Ambraciots. On the contrary, they and the 
Amphilochians now concluded a peace with the Am- 
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braciots for 100 years. (Thue. iii, 105—114; 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, val. vi. p. 408, &e.) 

We know littl tore of the history of Arges, 
Some time after the death of Alexander the Great, 
it fell inte the hands of the Aetolians, together with 
the rest of Ambracia: and it was here that the 
Roman general, M. Fulvins, took up his quarters, 
when he concluded the treaty between Rome and 
the Actolians. (Liv. xxxvili. 10; Pol. xxii. 13.) 
Upon the foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus, 
after the battle of Actinum, the inhabitants of Argos 
were removed to the former city, and Argos was 
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henceforth deserted. (Anth. Graee, ix. 553.) It 
is, however, mentioned by later writers.  (Plin. iv. 
1; Mel. ii. 3; Ptol. iii, 14.) 

The site of Argos has been a subject of dispute. 
Thueydides says (iii, 105), that it was situated a 
the sea. Polybius (xxii, 13) describes it as distant 
180 stalia, and Livy (xxxviii. 10) 22) miles from 
Aimbracia. Leake places it in the plain of Vlitha, 
at the modern village of Neokhort, where are the 
ruins of an ancient city, the walls of which were 
abuat a mile in circumference, The chief objection 
tu Neokhori as the site of Argos is, that Neokhort 
is situated at a short distance from the coast; 
whereas Thucydides, as we have already seen, d- 
scribes Aros as a maritime city. But it is very 
probable that the marsh or lagoon, which now s- 
petrates Neokhori from the inlet of Armyro, may 
have been rendered shallower than it was formerir 
by alluvial depositions, and that it may once have 
afforded a commodious harbour to Arges. The dis 
tance of Veokhori trom the ruins of Ambracia cer- 
responds to the distance assigned by Polybius and 
Livy between Argos and Ambracia, Near Veokhori 
also is the river of Ariadha, corresponding to the 
Inachus, on which Argos is said to have been situated. 
The only other ruins in the neighbourhood, whieh 
could be regarded as the remains of Arges, are 
these further south, at the head of the bay of 
Kervasara, which Lieutenant Wolfe, who visited the 
country in 1830, supposes to have been the site of 
Argos: but there are strong reasons for believing 
that this is the site of Limnara [Lrwara). 
Fixing the site of Argos at Neokhori, we are abie 
to identity the other places mentioned in the history 
of the campaign of p. c. 426. Crenae Ir 
corresponds to Armyro on the coast, SW. of Arges; 
and Olpae to Arapi, also on the coast, NW. 
Argos, at both of which places there are Hellenic 
remains, At Arapi at present there is a consider- 
able lagoon, which was probably not so large im an- 
cient times. The ravine, which separated the anny 
of Demosthenes from that of Eurylochus, seems w 
have been the torrent which enters the lagoon fran 
the north, and Metropolis to have been a place oa 
its right bank, at the southern extremity of the 
mountains called Makrinoro, Thucydides ex- 
pressly mentions Olpae and Metropolis as two dif- 
ferent plaves; and there is no reason to suppose 
them only different names of one place, as some me- 
dern commentators have done. The pass, where 
Demosthenes gained his second vietory over the Am- 
braciots, is the pass of Makrinoro, which is ae of 
the most important in this part of Greece. The 
southern extremity of the mountain corresponds 
to the yreater Idomene, which Demosthenes ovcev- 
pied; while the northern extremity, where the Am- 
braciots were attacked, was the lesser Idormene. On 
the latter are remains of ancient fortifications, which 
bear the nune of Paleopyrgo. This account will 
be rendered clearer by the plan on the opposite e~ 
lun. The outline of the coast is taken from Wolfe's 
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survey; the names are inserted on Leake’s authority, 
to whom we are indebted for most of the preceding 
rmarks, (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 238, 
seq; Wolfe, Journal of Geographical Society, vol. 
i. p. 84, seq.) 

ARGOS hit PPIUM. [Anrt.] 

ARGOS ORE’STICUM ("Apyos 'Opearixdv), 
the chief town of the Orestae, said to have been 
founded by Orestes, when he fled from Argos after 
the murder of his mother. (Strab. vii. p. 326.) 
Strabo (4 c.) places these Orestae in Epirus; and 
they must probably be distinguished from the Mace- 
denian Orestae, who dwelt near the sources of the 
Hahacmon, on the frontiers of Illyria. Stephanus B. 
(s ©. "Apyos) mentions an Argos in Macedonia, as 
well as Argos Oresticum; and Hierocles (p. 641) 
also speaks of a Macedonian Argos. Morcover, 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. §§ 5, 22) distinguishes clearly 
tetween an Epirot and a Macedonian Orestias, as- 
signing to each a town Amantia. Hence the Mace- 
donian Argos appears to have been a different place 
from Arges Oresticum. The former was probably 
situated in the plain of Anaselitza, near the sources 
af the Haliacmon, which plain is called “ Argestaeus 
Campos” by Livy (xxvii. 33; Leake, Northern 
(rreece, Vol. iv. p. 121, who, however, confounds the 
Macedonian Argos with Argos Oresticum). The 
site of Argos Oresticum is uncertain; but a modern 
«riter places it near Ambracia, since Stephanus calls 
the Orestae (s. v.) a Molossian people. (Tafel, in 
Panly's Kealencycl, vol. i. p. 738.) 

ARGOS PELA’'SGICUM (“Apyes TleAacyixdv), 
was probably employed by Homer (J1/. ii. 681) to 
signify the whole of Thessaly. Some critics have 
supped that by Pelasgic Argos the poet alluded to 
a city, and that this city was the same as the Thes- 
salian Larissa; but it has been correctly observed, 
“that the line of the Catalogue in which Pelasgic 
Arges is named marks a separation of the poet's 
topography of Southern Greece and the Islands from 
that of Northern Greece; and that by Pelasgie Ar- 
ges he meant Pelasgic Greece, or the country in- 
cluded within the mountains Cnemis, Oeta, Pindus, 
and Olympus, and stretching eastward to the sea; 
in short, Thessaly in its most extended sense.” 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 532.) 

ARGO'US PORTUS.  [Itva.] 

ARGURA (“Apyoupa; Eth. ‘Apycupaios). 1. 
Called Ancissa (“Apyooa) in Homer (/1 ii. 738), 
a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Peneus, 
and near Larissa, The distance between this place 
and Larissa is so small as to explain the remark of 
the Scholiast on Apollonius, that the Argissa of 
Hower was the same as Larissa. Leake supposes 
the site of Argura to be indicated by the tumuli at 
a little distance from Larissa, extending three quar- 
ters of a mile from east to west. (Strab. ix. p. 440; 
Schal. in Apoll. Rhod. i. 40; Steph. B. #. ¢.; 
Eastath. ad Jl. Ll c.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vel. i, p. 367, vol. iv. p. 534.) 

2. Also called Anausa (“Apyovca), a town in 
Fulcea of uncertain site. (Dem. in Mid. p. 567; 
Steph. B. s. e.; Gramm. Bekk. pp. 443. 18.) 

ARGY'PHEA (Apyupén), a place mentioned in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (432) along with 
Arene, and therefore probably a town in Triphyha, 

ARGYRE CApyuph entpdrodss), the capital of 
the large island of Jabadiu, which Ptolemy places 
S of the Aurea Chersonesus (Malay Peninsula), 
sippmed by sore to be Sumatra, by others Java, 
(ol. vil. 2, § 29, vill. 27. § 10.) EP. 8.) 
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ATRGYRA. [Parrar.] 

ARGY’RIA (CApyvpia), mentioned in the Peri- 
plus of Arrian (p. 17) as 20 stadia east of Tripolis 
( Tireboli), in Pontus, Hamilton (Researches, ¢c., 
vol. i. p. 259) found the old silver mines, from which 
the place took its name, 24 miles from Tireboli, 

There was another place Argyria, in the Troas, 
near Aenea (Ene or Finieh), according to Groskurd’s 
Note (Translation of Strabo, vol, ii. p. 580)s80 called 
also from the silver mines near there. = [G. L.] 

ARGYRI'NI (‘Apyvpivoi), an Epirote people 
dwelling on the Ceraunian mountains, whose name 
is probably preserved in Arghyrokastro, a place near 
the river Dhryno, and a few miles south of the 
junction of this river with the Aous, Cramer, fol- 
lowing Meletius and Mannert, erroneously suppose 
Arghyrokaatro to represent the site of Antigoneia. 
(Lycophr. 1017; Steph. B. 8. v. "Apyupivo:; Cra- 
mer’s Greece, vol. i. p. 98; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. i, p. 78; comp. ANTIGONEIA; Aovs.) 

ARGYRIPA. [Anpt.] 

ATRIA (4 “Apia, Steph. B.: ‘Apela, Ptol. vi. 17. 
§ 1; Arr. Anab, iii 24,25; ‘Apelor yi, Isid. Cha- 
rax: Ath,”Apio: and "Apesot, Arii), a province on the 
NE. of Persia, bounded on the N. by the mountains 
Sariphi (the Hazaras), which separate it frou Hyr- 
cania and Margiana, on the E. by the chain of 
Bagous (the Ghor Mountains), on the S. by the 
deserts of Carmania (Airman), and on the W. by 
the mountains Masdoranns and Parthia. Its limits 
seem to have varied very much, and to lave been 
either imperfectly investigated by the ancients, or 
to have been confounded with the more extensive 
district of Ariana, [Anrtaxa.] 

Herodotus (vii. 65) classes the Arians in the 
anny of Xerxes with the Bactrians, and gives them 
the same equipment; while, in the description of the 
Satrapies of Dareins (Herod. iii. 95), the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians (“Apesor), are 
grouped together in the sixteenth Satrapy. Where 
he states (Herod, vii, 2) that the Medes were ori- 
ginally called Arii, his meaning is an ethnographical 
one. [ARIANA. ] 

According to Strabo Aria was 2000 stadia long 
and 300 broad, which would limit it to the country 
between Meshed and Herdt,—a position which is 
reconcileable with what Strabo says of Aria, that it 
was similar in character to Margiana, possessed 
mountains and well-watered valleys, in which the 
vine flourished. The boundaries of Aria, as stated 
by Ptolemy, agree very well with those of Strabo ; 
as he says (vi. 17. § 1) that Aria has Margiana and 
Bactria on the N., Parthia and the great desert of 
Carmania (that is the great desert of Yezd and 
Kirman) on the W., Drangiana on the §., and the 
Paropamisan mountains on the E. At present this 
district contains the eastern portion of Ahordsdn and 
the western of Afghdnistan. It was watered by 
the river Arius [Artus], and contained the follow- 
ing cities: Artacoana, Alexandria Ariana, and Aria, 
Ptolemy gives a long list of provinces and cities, 
which it is not possible to identify, and many of which 
could not have been contained ‘within the narrow 
limits of Aria, though they may have been conipre- 
hended within the wider range of Ariana, [V. 

ARIA, is mentioned by Florez, Ukert, and other 
Writers as a town of Hispania Baetica, op ‘the autho- 
rity of coins bearing the inscriptions ARIA. CNARIA. 
CUNBARIA.; but Eckhel regards the name of the 
place to which these coins belong as uncertain (vol. i. 
Ukert supposes the site of Aria to be at 
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Arizzo, near Seville (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 376; Florez, 
Med. de Esp. i. p. 156, iii. p. 8). [P. S.] 

ARIA CIVITAS ¢ *Apela, Ptol. vi. 17, §7; Aris, 
Tab. Peutinger.). There seems no reason to doubt 
that the ancient Aria is represented by the modern 
Herdt, which is situated on a smal] stream now 
called the Heri-Rud; while at the same time there 
are grounds for supposing that the three principal 
names of cities in Aria are really but different titles 
for one and the same town. Different modifica- 
tions of the samme name occur in different authors; 
thus in Arrian (Anaé, iii. 25), Artacoana (‘Apra- 
xéava); in Strab, xi. p. 516, 'Apraxdva; in Ptol.vi. 
5. 4, ‘Apraxdva, or 'ApricdvSva, placed by him in 
Parthia, —where also Amm. Marc., xxiii. 6, places 
Artacana; in Isid. Char. "Apriedvay; and in Plin. 
vi. 23. 25, Articabene. All these are names of 
the chief town, which was situated on the river 
Arius. Strabo (xi. p. 516) mentions also Alex- 
andreia Ariana ('AAeEdvSpeia dy ‘Aplois), Pliny 
(vi. 17. 23) Alexandria Arion (i.e. "Apelaw), said 
to have been built by Alexander on the banks of the 
same river. Now, according to a memoria] verse 
still current among the people of Herdt, that town is 
believed to unite the claims of the ancient capital 
built by Alexander, or more probably repaired by 
him,—for he was but a short time in Aria. (Mohun 
Lall. Journ, As. Soc. Beng. Jan. 1834.) Again, 
the distance from the Caspian Gates to Alexandreia 
favours its identification with Herdt, Artacoana 
(proved by M. Court to be a word of Persian origin, 
Arde kown) was, if not the same place, at no 
great distance from it. It has been supposed by M. 
Barbié de Bocage to have occupied the site of Fush- 
tng, x town on the Heri river, one stage from Herdt, 
and by M. Court to have been at ObeA, ten farsakhs 
from Herdt. Ptolemy placed it on the Arian lake, 
and D'Anville at Farrah ; but both of these spots 
are beyond the limits of the small province of Aria. 
Heeren has considered Artacoana and Alexandreia 
as identical. On the Persian cuneiform insc, Harira 
represents the Greek 'Apia. (Rawl. Journ. As. Soc. 
xi. pt. 1.) Many ancient cities received new names 
from their Macedonian conquerors. (Wilson, Ariana, 
pp. 150—153; Bartid de Bocage, Historiens d' Alex- 
andre, App. p. 198; M. Jacquet, Journ. Asiatique, 
Oct. 1832; Heeren, Researches, vol. i.) [V.] 

ARIA INSULA. [Arettas.] 

ARIA LACUS (% 'Apla Aqurh, Ptol. vi. 14. § 2), 
a lake on the NW. boundary of Drangiana and the 
Desert of Kirman,—now called Zarad or Zerrah, 
It has been placed by Ptolemy too far to the N., and 
has been connected by him with the river Arius, 
M. Burnouf (Comm, sur le Yacna, p, xevii.) derives | 
its name and that of the province to which it 


perly belongs, from a Zend word, Zarayo (a lake). It | 


may have been called the Arian Lake, as adjoining 
the wider limits of Arana. [V.] 
ARIACA (Apiaxh Zadwov), a considerable dis- 


trict of India intra Gangem, along the W. coast of | 


the peninsula, corresponding apparently to the N. 
part of the presidency of Bombay, Ptolemy men- 
tions in it two rivers, Goaris (Todpis) and Benda 
(Bivda), and several cities, the chief of which seem 
to have been Hippocura (‘Iwwéxouvpa) in the S, 
(Bangalore, or Hydrabad), and Baetana (Baitara, 
prob. Beder) in the N., besides the port of Simylla, 
(Ptol. vil. 1. §§ 6, 82; "Peripl. p. 30.) [P.8. 
ARIACA or ARTIACA, a town of Gallia, which 
is represented by Arcis-sur-A whe, according to the 
Antonine Itin., which places it between Troyes and 
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Chilons. It is placed M. P. xviii., Lengas xii, from 
Tricasses (Troyes); and M. P. xxxiii., Leagues xxi, 
from Durocatalanni (Chdlona). In both cases the 
measurement by Roman miles and Lengne, or Gallic 
leagues, agrees,—for the ratio is 14 Roman miles te 
a Leuga. The actual measurements also agree with 
the Table. (D'Anville, Notice, fc.)  [G. L.} 

ARIACAE (‘Apudxa:), a people of Scythia intra 
Imaum, along the S. bank of the Jaxartes. cf. 
vi. 14. § 14.) (P. 8] 

ARIALBINNUM, in Gallia, is placed by I As 
ville about Binning near Bale, in Switzerland. Beieh- 
ard places it at Héningen. [G. L} 

ARIALDU’NUM, a considerable inland tows of 
Hispania Baetica, in the conventus of Cordaba, asi 
the district of Bastetania, (Plin. iii. 1.8.3.) LP. | 

ARIA‘NA (9 'Apiarh, Strab.; Ariana Regio and 
Ariana, Plin. vi. 23: Eth. *Apryvel, Dion. Perieg. 
714 and 1097; Arianus, Plin. vi. 25, who distp- 
guishes between Arii and Ariani), a district of wide 
extent in Central Asia, comprehending nearly the 
whole of ancient Persia; and bounded on the X. br 
the provinces of Bactriana, Margiana, and Hyrcana, 
on the E. by the Indus, on the S. by the Indisn 
Ocean and the eastern portion of the Persian (nlf, 
and on the W. by Media and the mountains 5. of the 
Caspian Sea. Its exact limits are laid down with 
little accuracy in ancient authors, and i seme 
to have been often confounded (as in Plin. ri 23, 
25) with the small province of Aria. It compre- 
hended the provinces of Gedrosia, Drangiana, Arm- 
chosia, Paropamisus mountains, Aria, Parthia, aol 
Carmania. 

By Herodotus Ariana is not mentioned, nor is it 
included in the geographical descriptions of Steph. 
i. and Ptolemy, or in the narrative of Arrian. It 
is fully described by Strabo (xv. p, 696), and by 
Pliny, who states that it included the Ari, with 
other tribes. The general idea which Strabo had of 
its extent and fori may be gathered from a com- 
parison of the different passages in which be speaks 
of it. On the E. and S. he agrees with himself. 
The E. boundary is the Indus, the S. the Imiias 
Ocean from the mouth of the Indus to the Persea 
Golf. (Strab. xv, p. 688.) The western linait ix, m 
one place (Strab. xv.p.723), an imaginary line drawn 
from the Caspian Giates to Carmania; in another 
(Strab. xv. p.723) Eratosthenes is quoted as deserib- 
ing the W. boundary to be a line separating Parthyeoe 
from Media, and Carmania from Paraetacene and 
Persia (that is comprebending the whole of the 
modern Yeed and Airman, but excluding wht 
| The N. boundaries are said to be the P 
mountains, the continuation of which forms the 
boundary of India. (Strab. xv. p. 689.) On the as- 
thority of Apolledorus the name is applied to sam 
| parts of Persia and Media, and to the N. Ractriane 
and Sogdians (Strab, xv. p. 723); and Bactriana o 
also specified as a principal part of Ariana. (Strah 
xv. p. 686.) The tribes by whom Ariana was inhe- 
| bited (besides the Persians and Bactrians, who are 

occasionally included), as enumerated by Straka, az 
the Paropamisadae, Arii, Drangae, Arachoti, and 
Gedrosii. Pliny (vi. 25) specifies the Arii, Durisa, 
Drangae, Evergetae, Zarangae, and (Gedrosii, aod 
some others, as the Methorici, Angutturi, Urta, the 
inhabitants of Daritis, the Pasires and Icthyophaagi, 
—who are probably referred to by Strabo( xv. p. 736), 
where he speaks of the Gedroseni, and others abag 
the coast towards the south. Pliny (vi. 23) says that 
some add to India four Satrapies tothe W. of that river, 
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~-the Gedrosii, Arachosii, Arii, and Paropamisadae, 
as far as the river Cophes (the river of Kabul). Pliny 
therefore agrees on the whole with Strabo. Diony- 
sius Periegetes (1097) agrees with Strabo in ex- 
temding the N. boundary of the Ariani to the Paro- 
pamuisua, and (714) speaks of them as inhabiting 
the shores of the Erythraean Sea. It is probable, 
from Strabo (xv. p. 724), that that geographer was 
induced to include the E. Persians, Bactrians, and 
Sogdians, with the people of Ariana below the 
nountains, because they were for the most part of one 
speech. There can be no doubt the modern Jran re- 
presents the aneient Ariana,—a word itself of native 
erigin; a view which is borne out by the traditions 
of the country preserved in the Mohammedan writers 
ef the ninth and tenth centuries,—according to 
whom, consistently with the notices in ancient 
authors, the greater part of Ariana was /ran or 
Persia. (Firdusi, in the Shah Namah; Mirkhond, 
Rozat-as-safa.) 

The names Aria and Ariana, and many other an- 
cient titles of which Aria is a component element, are 
connected with the Hindu term Arya, “ excellent,” 
“honourable.” In Manu, Aryé wartta is the “ holy 
land or abode,” a country extending from the eastern 
to the western sea, and bounded on the N. and §, 
by the Uimala and Vindhya Mountains. The na- 
tive name of the Hindus was Aryans. The ancient 
Persian name of the same district was, according to 
Anqnetil Duperron, Aryanem Vaejo (Sansc. Arya- 
rorsha). Burnouf calls it Atryana or Airya- 
dagga (Sanse. Arya-desa, and Arya-bhumi, “ the 
land of the Arians”); and the researches of De Sacy, 
St. Martin, Longperier, and others, have discovered 
the word Jran on the coins of the Sassanian princes. 
We may therefore conclude that Airya or Airyana 
are old Persian words, and the names of that region 
to which the Hindus extended the designation of 
Arya, which the Sassanian coins denominate /Jran, 
aml which the Greeks of Alexander's time under- 
stored. On the Persian cuneiform inscription the 
original word is Ariya. (Rawlinson, As. Journ. xi. 
yt. 1.) 

The towns, rivers, and mountains of Ariana are 
described under its provinces, [ArAcHosiIA, DRAN- 
atana, &c.] (Wilson, Ariana, pp. 119-—124; Bur- 
maf, Comm. sur le Yana, Text. Zend. p. cxxxvi. 
and not. p. ev.; Pott, Etym. Forsch. pp. Ix. Ixxii.; 
Lassen, Jud. Alterth, vol. i. pt. 2; De Sacy, Antiq. 
dela Perse ; St. Martin, Zist. de PArmen.) [V.] 

ARIASPAE (‘Apuiowat, Arrian, iii. 37; Curt. 
vil. 3. § 1), a tribe of the province of Drangiana, who 
lived apparently at its southern extremity, adjoining 
Gedrosia. Their name has been spelt variously, as 
Agriaspae (Curt. vii. 3. 1), Zariaspae (Plin. vi. 
23.25), and Arimaspae (Diod. xvii. 81). Arrian 
(iii. 27) states that this was their original title, but 
that, having aided Cyrus in his Scythian expedition, 
they were subsequently called Evergetae (benefac- 
ters). Diodorus hax probably con‘ounded them with 
the Scythian tribe of the Arimaspi. (Herod. iii. 116.) 

Ptolemy (vi. 19. § 5, and viii. 25.§ 9) speaks of a city 
called Ariaspa (Apidown), which was the second 
city of Drangiana, probably situated on the Ety- 
manier (Elmend). Wilson and Barnouf agree in 
considering the Greek Ariaspa as equivalent to the 
Sanserit Arydswa, “rearers or riders of excellent 
harses.” (Wilson, Ariana, p.155; Burnouf, Comm. 
ser le Yacna, not. p. cv.) vi 
ARIASSUS (‘Apiagads), a city of Pisidia, which 
may be, ay Cramer suggests (Asia Min vol. ii. 
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p. 299), the same city which Strabo (p. 570), fol- 
jowing Artemidorus, mentions as one of the cities of 
Pisidia. There are coins of Ariassus of the time of 
Sept. Severus. [G. L.] 
A‘RICHI ("Aptxor, “Appixor), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, near M. Corax, probably identical 
with the Arrecnt. (Ptol. v.9.§ 18.) [P. S.] 
ARI'CLA (‘Apusia, Strab., Ptol., Steph. B.; ’Api- 
«xeia, Dion. Hal.: Eth. "Apixnvés, Dion. Hal.; "Api- 
xivos, Steph. B., Aricinus: La Riccia), an ancient 
and celebrated city of Latinm, situated on the Appian 
Way, at the foot of the Mons Albanus, and at the 
distance of 16 miles from Rome. Its foundation 
was ascribed by Cassius Hemina to a Siculian chief 
named Archilochus. (Solin. 2. § 10.) We have 
no more authentic account of its origin: but it ap- 
pears in the early history of Rome as one of the 
most powerful and important cities of the Latin 
League. The first mention of it is found in the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus, when its chief, Turnus 
Herdonius, took the lead in opposing the pretensions 
of Tarquin to the supremacy over Latium, in a 
manner that clearly indicates that Aricia was power- 
ful enough to aspire to this supremacy for itself. 
(Liv. i. 50, 52; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 549, not.) For 
the same reason it was the principal object against 
which Porsena directed his arms after having 
humbled Rome; but the Aricians, being supported 
by auxiliaries from the other cities of Latium, as 
well as from Cumae, proved victorious, Aruns, the 
son of Porsena, who commanded the Etruscan army, 
was slain in battle, and his forces utterly defeated. 
(Liv. ii, 14; Dion. Hal. v. 36.) The shelter and 
countenance shown by the Romans to the vanquished 
Tuseans is said to have Jed the Aricians to take a 
prominent part in the war of the Latins against 
Rome, which terminated in their defeat at the Lake 
Regillus, p.c. 498. (Dion. Hal. v. 51, 61, 62.) 
But they unquestionably joined in the treaty con- 
eluded with Sp, Cassius in B. ¢. 493 (Niebuhr, 
vol. ii. pp. 17, 24), and from this time their name 
rarely appears as acting separately from the other 
Latins. In B.c. 495 a great battle was fought 
near Aricia between the Romans and Auruncans, in 
which the latter were totally defeated. (Liv. ii. 26; 
Dion, Hal. vi. 32.) In B. c. 446 we find the Ari- 
cians waging war with their neighbours of Ardea 
for the possession of the territory which had be- 
longed to Corioli; but the dispute was ultimately 
referred to the Romans, who appropriated the lands 
in question to themselves, (Liv. ili. 71, 72; Dion. 
Hal. xi. 52.) No subsequent mention of Aricia 
oceurs previous to the great Latin War in B.c 340; 
but on that occasion they joined their arms with the 
confederates, and were defeated, together with the 
forces of Antium, Lanuvium, and Velitrae, at the 
river Astura. In the general settlement of Latium 
which followed the Aricians were fortunate enough 
to obtain the full rights of Roman citizens, (Liv. 
viii. 13, 14; Festus, on the contrary, ¢. Muni- 
cipium, p. 127, M., represents them as obtaining 
only the “ civitas sine suffragio.”) From this time 
Aricia became a mere municipal town, but appears 
to have continued in a flourishing condition. In 
B. ©. 87 it was taken and plundered by Marius, but 
was shortly after restored and refortified by Sulla 
(Liv. Epit, Ixxx.; Lib. Colon. p, 230), and Cicero 
speaks of it as in his time a wealthy and flourishing 
municipium. (Phil. iii. 6; Ascon. ad Mtlon. p. 32.) 
Atia, the mother of Augustus, and her father, M, 
Atius Balbus, were natives of Aricia, from whence 
r2 
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also the Voconian family derived its origin. (Cic. 
ic.) Its position on the Appian Way, at a short 
distance from Rome (Hor. Sat. i, 5, 1; Itin. Ant. 
p- 107), doubtless contributed much to its pros- 
perity, which seems to have continued under the 
Roman empire; but the same circumstance exposed 
it at a later period to the incursions of the bar- 
barians, from which it seems to have suffered se- 
verely, and fell into a state of decay early in the 
middle ages. (Nibby, Dintornt di Roma, vol. i. 
p- 249, seq.; Westphal, Rom. Kampagne, p. 27.) 

The modern town of La Riccia occupies the site 
of the ancient citadel (probably that also of the 
original city), on a steep hill rising above a basin- 
shaped hollow or valley, the ancient VALLIs Ari- 
cIna, still called Valle Riccia, which was evidently 
at one time the basin of a lake, analogous to those 
of Albano and Nemi, and, like them, at a still 
earlier period the crater of a volcano. 
seem that some traces of this lake were extant in 
the time of Pliny; but the greater part of the valley 
must have been drained in very early times. (Plin. 
xix. 8. 5. 41; Abeken, Mitte /talien, p. 166.) In 
the days of Strabo the town of Aricia spread itself 
down into this hollow (Strab. v. p. 239), probably 
fur the purpose of approaching the Appian Way, 
which was carried directly across the valley. This 
part of the ancient road, resting on massive sub- 
structions, is still very wel] preserved. The descent 
from the hill above into the hollow — which, not- 
withstanding the great work just mentioned, is still 
sufficiently steep——was the Clivus Aricinus, re- 
peatedly alluded to by ancient authors as a favourite 
resort of beggars. (Juv. iv. 117; Martial, xii. 32. 
10; Pers. vi. 56.) Some remains of the ancient 
walls of Aricia still exist near the gate of the mo- 
dern town leading towards Albano, as well as the 
ruins of a temple on the slope towards the Valle 
Riccia.* 

Aricia was celebrated throughout Italy for its 
temple of Diana, which was situated about 3 miles 
from the town, in the midst of the dense forests that 
clothed the lower slopes of the Mons Albanus, and 
on the margin of a small crater-shaped lake. The 
sanctuary was commonly known as Nemus Dranar 
(Vitruv, iv. 8. § 4; Stat. Sele. iv. 4; Aricinum 
Tririae Nemus, id. th. iii. 1. 55; "Apreulotoy 6 wa- 
Aovo: Néuos, Strab. p. 239; Néeuos 7d dv 'Apixia, 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 36), from whence the lake 
came to be named Laccs Nemorensts (Propert. 
iii, 22), while Aricia itself obtained the epithet of 
Nemorauis, (Ov, Fast. vi. 59; Lacan. vi. 74.) 
The lake was also frequently termed Srecutom 
Dianav (Serv. ad Aen, vii, 516), and is still called 
the Lago di Nemi, so celebrated by all travellers 
in Italy for its picturesque beauty. It is much 
smaller than the Lacus Albanns, and more regular 
in its crater-like form, being surrounded on all sides 
by steep and lofty hills covered with wood. The 
worship of Diana here was considered by some an- 
cient writers to be directly derived from Tauris 
(Strab. ¥. p. 239), while others ascribed its intro- 
duction to Hippolytus, who, after having been 
brought to life again by Aesculapius, was suppesed 
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ad loc.) It was remarkable for the peculiar and 
barbarous custom, retained even in the davs of 
Strabo and Pausanias, that the high-priest (who 
was called Rex Nemorensis) was a fugitive slave, 
who had obtained the situation by killing his prede- 
cessor, on which account the priests went always 
armed. (Strab., Paus., Ul. ce.; Suet. Cal. 34) 
The same custom is alluded to by Owid (Art 
Amat. i. 260) and by Statius (Sde. iti, 1. 55) 
Like most celebrated sanctuaries, it acquired great 
wealth, and was in consequence one of thee om 
which Augustus levied contributions during the ear 
with L. Antonius, p.c.41. (Appian. B.C. v.24.) 
No vestiges of the temple remain; but it appears te 
have been situated on the east side of the lake, 
where there grew up around it a village or smail 
town called Nemus, of which the modern village of 
Nemi is probably the successor, The lake bas re 
visible outlet, but its waters are carried off by as 
artificial emissary, probably of very ancient ca- 
struction. (Abeken, WM. /. p. 167.) Amung the 
sources Which supplied it was a fountain sacred t 
Egeria, whose worship here appears to have les 
established at least as early as at Rome. (Stra 
le.; Virg. Aen. vii. 763; Ov. Fast. iti, 261, Met. 
xv. 488, 547; Val. Flace. ii. 304.) So beantiful a 
situation could not fail to be sought by Reman 
nobles as a place of retirement, and we hear that 
J. Caesar commenced a villa here, but afterwards 
abandoned it in a fit of caprice. (Suet. Cava. 46.) 
Some foundations still visible beneath the waters of 
the lake have been thought to be those of this vill. 
(Nibby, vol. ii. p. 396.) Vitellius, too, is mentioned 
as dawdling away his time “in Nemore Arico,” 
when he should have been preparing for defence. 
(Tae, Hist. iii. 36.) 

The Vallis Aricina appears to have been in a- 
cient times as remarkable for its fertility as at the 
present day: it was particularly adapted for the 
growth of vegetables. (Plin. xix. 6. 8. 33, 8. 5. 41; 
Columell. x. 139; Mart. xiii. 19.) 

The name of Moxs Arremistc's has been applied 
by several writers (Gell, Nibby, &c.) to the summit 
of the Alban hills, which rises immediately aber 
the lake of Nem#, and is now called Monte Arians; 
but there is no foundation for the ancient appellatxe 
assigned to it. Strabo (pp. 239, 240) uses ‘Apre- 
siowy of the temple or sanctuary itself, and the 
word dpos in the latter passage is an interpolation 
(See Groskurd and Kramer, ad lec.) 

For the description of the situation and existing 
remains both of Aricia and Nemus, see Gell ( Topegr. 
of Rome, pp. 1083—107, 324—327) and Nibby 
(Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. pp. 254, 255, vol. i. 
pp. 395—397, [E. H. B.] 

ARICO'NIUM (Weston, in Herefordshire), the 
third station of the Itinerarium Antonini, an the 
ruad from Caerleon to Silchester, between Blestum 
(Monmouth), and Glevum (Gloucester), [R.G. 1.) 

ARIGAEUM (‘Apryaiov), a city of the Par 
punisus, in the extreme N. of India (properly bevuml 
its boundary), in the NE. part of the terntery 
the Aspasii, who inhabited the valley of the Chas 
|(Kameh). The inhabitants abandoned and burnt it 


to have settled in Italy under the name of Virbius, | on Alexander's approach, B.c. 327; but ther place 
(Paus. ii, 27. § 4; Virg. Aen, vii. 761—777; Serv. | was so important, as commanding a passage fren 
soak ; : : - | the valley of the Cho#s to that of the Gurarus, thet 
* Concerning the architecture and probable date | Alexander assigned to Craterns the task of its re 
of this temple, to which a very high antiquity had | storation, while he himself pursued the fugitives 
been assigned by Gell and Nibby, see Abeken, in | (Arrian. Anad, iv. 24.) Its site is supposed to hare 
the Ann. delf Inst. vol, xii, pop. 23—34. | been at Aahira or Alichurg. jr. 3] 
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ARI. [Lyen.] ARI'MINUM (‘Apluwor: Eth, Ariminensis: Ri- 
ARIMASPIL (‘Apmaowol), a Scythian people. | mini), one of the most important and celebrated 
The first extant notice of the Arimaspi is in Hero- | cities of Umbria, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 
detus; but, earlier than this there was the poem of | close to the mouth of the river Ariminus, from which 
Aristeas of Proconessus, called Arimaspea (érea | it derived its name (Fest. s.v.), and only about 
‘Apyudorea, Herod. iv. 14); and it is upon the | 9 miles S. of the Rubicon which formed the boundary 
evidence of this poem, rather than upon the inde- | of Cisalpine Gaul, Strabo tells us that it was ori- 
pendent testimony of Herodotus, that the stranger | ginally an Umbrian city (v. p. 217.): it must have 
statements concerning the people in question rest. | passed into the hands of the Senonian Gauls during 
Sach are those, as to their being one-eyed, and as to | the time that they possessed the whole of this tract 
their stealing the gold from the Grypes; on the other | between the Apennines and the sea: but we have no 
hand, however, the more prosaic parts of the Herodotean | mention of its name in history previous to the year 
account may be considered as the result of investi- | Bn. c. 268, when the Romans, who had expelled the 
gations on the part of the historian himself, espe- _Senones from all this part of Italy, established a 
eially the derivation of their name. (Herod, iy. 27.) | colony at Ariminum. (Liv. Epit. xv.; Eutrop. ii. 16; 
Respecting this his evidence is, Ist, that it belonged | Vell. Pat. i. 14; Strab. Zc.) The position of this 
to the Scythian language; 2ndly, that it was a | new settlement, close to the extreme verge of Italy 
compound of arima=one, and spau=eye; each of | towards Cisalpine Gaul, and just at the point where 
these words being Scythic glosses ; or, to speak more | the last slopes of the Apennines descend to the 
precisely, glosses from the language of the Skoloti | Adriatic and bound the great plains which extend 
(iedAero:). Hence, the name was not native; ¢.¢. | from thence without interruption to the Alps, ren- 
drim-aspi was not an Arimaspian word. dered it a military post of the highest importance, 
If we deal with this compound as a gloss, and | and it was justly considered as the key of Cisalpine 
attempt to discover the existing tongue in which it | Gaul on the one side, and of the eastern coast of 
is still to be found, our results are wholly negative. Italy on the other, (Strab. v. p. 226; Pol. iii. 61.) 
In none of the numerous languages of Caucasus, in | At the same time its port at the mouth of the river 
none of the Slavonic dialects, and in none of the | Inaintained its communications by sea with the S. of 
Turk and Ugrian tongues of the Lower Volga and | Italy, and at a later period with the countries on the 
Don do we find either one word or the other. Yet | opposite side of the Adriatic, 
we have specimens of every existing form of speech The importance of Ariminum was still further 
for these parts, and there is no reason to believe that | increased by the opening in B.c. 221 of the Via 
the tongue of the ancient Skoloti is extinct. On the | Flaminia which led from thence direct to Rome, 
contrary, one of the Herodotean glosses (otor = man) | and subsequently of the Via Aemilia (B. c. 187) 
is Turk. Much, then, as it may wear the appear- | which established a direct communication with Pla- 
ance of cutting rather than untying the Gordian | centia. (Liv. Epit. xx. xxxix. 2.) Hence we find 
kit, the translation of Arimaspi by Mouryédp@aAwos | Ariminum repeatedly playing an important part in 
must be looked upon as an inaccuracy. Roman history, As early as B.c. 225 it was occu- 
If the loss of the final -p, and the change of the | pied by a Roman army during the Gaulish war; in 
compound sibilant (a sound s:range to Greek ears) | n. ¢. 218 it was the place upon which Sempronius 
at the beginning of the word Arimas-p, be admitted | directed his legions in order to oppose Hannibal in 
as legitimate, we may find a population that, at the | Cisalpine Gaul; and throughout the Second Panic 
present time, agrees, name for name, and place for | War it was one of the points to which the Romans 
place, with this mysterious nation. ‘heir native | attached the greatest strategic importance, and which 
name is Mari = men, and, as Armmaspi was not a | they rarely failed to guard with a considerably army, 
native name, they may have been so called in the | (Pol. ii. 23, iii. 61, 77; Liv. xxi. 51, xxiv. 44.) It 
tine of Herodotus. The name, however, by which | is again mentioned as holding a similar place during 
they are known to their neighbours is Tsheremis. | the Gallic war in Bp. c. 200, as well as in the civil 
Their locality is the left bank of the Middle Volga, | wars of Sulla and Marius, on which occasion it sof 
in the governments of Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratov; | fered severely, for, having been occupied by Carbo, it 
a lxality which is sufficiently near the gold districts | was vindictively plundered by Sulla. (Liv. xxxi. 10, 
of the Uralian Range, to fulfil the conditions of the | 21; Appian. B. C. i. 67, 87, 91; Cie. Verr, i. 14.) 
Herulotean account, which places them north of the | On the outbreak of hostilities between Caesar and 
Isslones (themselves north of the Scythae, or | Pompey, it was the first object of the former to make 
Skoloti), and south of the Grypes, The Tsheremiss | himself master of Ariminum, from whence he directed 
telong to the Ugrian family ; they have no appear- | his subsequent operations both against Etruria and 
ance of being a recent people; neither is there any | Picenum. (Caes, B. C. i, 8, 11; Plut. Caes. 32; Cic. 
reason to assume the extinction of the Herodotean | ad Fam. xvi. 12; Appian. B. C. ii. 35.) So also we 
Arimaspi. Lastly, the name by which they were | find it conspicuous during the wars of Antonius and 
known to the Greeks of Olbiopolis, is likely to be | Octavius (Appian. B. C. iii. 46, v. 33); in the civil 
the name (allowing for change of form) by which | war between Vitellius and Vespasian (Tac. Hist. iii. 
they are known to the occupants of the same parts | 41, 42); and again at a much later period in the 





Mm present. [R. G.L.J contest between Belisarius and the Goths. (Procop. 
ARIMATHEA, * A city of the Jews” (Luke, | B. G. ii. 10, 17, ili. 37, iv. 28.) 
isi. 51), placed by St. Jerome near Diospolis or Nor was it only in a military point of view that 


Lydda (Epitaph. Paul.), which would correspond | Ariminum was of importance, It seems to have been 
very well with the situation of Ramleh, where a late | from the first a flourishing colony: and was one of 
tmition finds the city of Joseph of Arimathea. The | the eighteen which in s.c. 209, notwithstanding the 
arguinents against this hypothesis are fully stated by | severe pressure of the Second Punic War, was still 
Dr. Robinson. (Palestine, vol. iii. pp. 33, &e.) He | able to furnish its quota of men and money. (Liv. 
cwicludes that its site has not yet been identified. | xxvii. 10.) It was indeed for a time reduced to a 
Sune writers identify it with Rasta. [G. W.] | state of inferiority by Sulla, as a punishment for the 
r 3 
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support it had afforded to his enemies. (Cic. pro Caec. | road over the Graian Alps, immediately st the foot 
35: for the various explanations which have been | of the passage of the mountain itself. The Tabata, 
givenof this much disputed passage see Savigny, Ver- | in which alone the name oconrs, places it 6 M. I’. 
mischte Schriften, vol. i. p. 18, &c. and Marquardt, | from the station on the surmmit of the pass (in Alpe 
Handbuch der Rom, Alterthimer, vol. iii. p. 39— | Graia), and 16 from Arebrigium; but this last d- 
41.) But notwithstanding this, and the heavy cala- | tance is greatly overstated, and should certamly te 
mnity which it had previously suffered at his hands, | corrected into 6, as the distances in the Table would 
it appears to have quickly revived, and is mentioned | in this case coincide with these in the Itinerary, 
in B. c. 43 as one of the richest and most flourishing | which gives 24 miles in all from Arebrigiwm { }re 
cities of Italy. (Appian, B. C. iv. 3.) At that period | St. Didier) to Bergintram (Bourg St. Mavrice}, 
its lands were portioned out among the soldiers of | and this is just about the truth, Ariclica probe's 
the Triumvirs: but Augustus afterwards atoned for | occupied the same site as La Twille, in the fine 
this injustice by adorning it with many splendid | little plain or opening of the valley which occars a 
public works, some of which are still extant: and | the descent into Italy. The name is erronewnsly 
though we hear but little of it during the Roman | given as Arro.ica in the older editions of the Ta- 
empire, its continned importance throughout that | bula, but the original has Ariolica, [E. H. B } 
period, as well as its colonial rank, is attested by 2. A station in Gallia, ix placed in the Tabies a 
innumerable inscriptions. (Orell. Juscr. 80, 3049, | the road from Urba (Orbe), in the Pays de Vaud ia 
3174, &e.; Plin. iii, 15.5. 20.) After the fall of | Switzerland, to Vesontio (Besancon) in France, and 
the Western Empire it became one of the cities of the | seems to represent Pontarlier on the Jowks: bet 
Pentapolis, which continued subject to the Exarchs | the distances in the Antonine Itin. do not agree with 
of Ravenna until the invasion of the Lombards at the | the real distances, and D'Anville resorts to a trate- 
close of the 6th century. position of the numbers, as he does occasionally is 
Pliny tells us that Ariminum was situated between | other cases. The Theodosian Tab. natnes the plore 
the two rivers Anrminv's and Aprusa. The former, | Abrolica,— possibly an error of transcription. [G1] 
at the mouth of which was situated the port of | 3. [Arpetica.) + 
Ariminura (Strab. v, p. 217) is now called the Jfa- ARIS (“Apis: Pidhima), a tributary of the Po 
recchia, and flows under the walls of the town on | misus in Messenia. (Paus, iv, 31. § 2; Leake, 
the N. side. The Aprusa is probably the trifling | Morea, vol. i. p. 357, &e.) 
streain now called Ausa, immediately S, of Rimint.| ARIS. [Anta Civitas. ] 
In the new division of Italy under Angustus the | ARISBA (‘Apio@n: Eth.'Apio6aios), a town of 
limits of the 8th region (Gallia Cispadana) were | Mysia, mentioned by Homer (//, ii, 837), im tle 
extended as far as the Ariminus, but the city of | same line with Sextus and Abydus. It was (Step. 
Ariminum seems to have been also included in it, | B. a, v. 'Aplo@q) between Percote and Abydos, s 
though situated on the S. side of that river. (Plin. | colony of Mytilene, founded by Scamandrics and 
Lc.; Ptol. iii, 1. § 22.) The modern city of Rimini | Ascanius, son of Aeneas; and on the river Srilles, 
still retains two striking monuments of its ancient | supposed to be the Afoussa-chai; the villaze « 
grandeur. The first is the Roman bridge of five | Moussa may represent Arisba. The army of Alex 
arches over the Ariminus by which the town is | ander mustered here after crossing the Hellesyet. 
approached on the N.; this is built entirely of marble | (Arrian. Anad. i. 12.) When the wandering Gal 
and in the best style of architecture; it was erected, | passed over into Asia,onthe invitation of Attalus, thy 
as we learn from the inscription still remaining on | occupied Arisba, but were soon defeated (1c. 216) 
it, by Angustus, but completed by Tiberius: and is | by King Prusias. (Pol. v.111) In Strabe'’s tim 
still, both from its perfect preservation and the beauty | (p. 590) the place was almost forgotten. Ther 
of its construction, the most striking monument of its | are coins of Ansbe of Trajan’s time,and also auteme 
class which remains in Italy. On the opposite side | mous coins. 
of the town the gate leading to /esaro is a trium- There was an Arisba in Lesbos, which Herodotas 
pbal arch, erected in honour of Augustus: it is built | (i, 151) speaks of as being taken by the Methym- 
like the bridge, of white marble, of the Corinthian | naci. (Comp. Steph. B. s.0."Apis@y.) Pliny (.31) 
order, and in a very pure style of architecture, though | says it was destroyed by an earthquake. [G.L.) 
partially disfigured by some later additions. (Eustace, ARUSTERAE (‘Apirrepal), a small wlsad ff 
Classical Tour, vol, i. pp, 281, 282; Rampoldi, Viz. | the coast of Troezenia, pear the Scyllacam promeat- 
Corogr. vol. iii. p. 594. The inscriptions are given | tory. (Pans. ii. 34. § 8; Plin. iv. 12. 5. 19.) 
by Maratori, p. 2006; and Orelli, 604.) A kind ARISTONAUTAE. [Peurexr.] 
of pedestal in the centre of the town, with a spurious ARVTIUM PRAETORIUM (‘Apirer, Ptot. a 
inscription, pretends to be the Suggestum from which | 5. §7: Salvatierra or Benevente), a town of Las- 
Caesar hurangued his troops at Ariminum, after | tania, on the high road from Olisipo (Lishos) t 








the passage of the Rubicon, Emerita ( Merida), 38 M. P. from the former. ¢/6 
The coins of Ariminum which bear the Latin | Ant. p. 418; Geog. Rav, iv. 44.) [P. SJ 

legend Antm belong to the period of the Roman ARIUS (6 'Apiés, Strab, pp. 515, 518; “Apeses, 

colony, [E. H. BJ] | Arrian, iv. 6; "Apsias, Ptol. vi. 17. § 2 5 "Appuards, 
ARIMPHAEL [Anortrrart.] Dionys. Perieg. v. 1098; Arias, Plin. vi. 24. « 2; 


ARINCHI, a tribe of the Taunt, according to | Arias, Ammian. xxiii, 6), the only river of Aria (oe# 
Aniunianus Marcellinus (xxii. 8.5.33). [P. 5.) the Hert Rud). It rises at Obeh in the Paropanees 
ARIOLA, in Gallia, is placed by the Antonine | mountains, and having run westerly by Meret, tarss 
Itin. on the road from Durocortorum (AAcims), | to the NW., and is lost in the Sanda. ( Elphinstone 
through Tullum (Toul), to Divodurum (Mets). , Kdbel,i. p.155.). Strabo and Arrian beth stated 
But geographers do not agree about the place. | that it was lost in the Sands, Ptoleary, om the 
Walckenaer makes it to be Mont Garni; D'Anville | other hand, gave it two arins, of which the erste 
fixes it a place called Vroil [4 L.] | flowed from the Sariphi mountains, and the easter 
ARIOLICA, 1. A station and village on the | from the Paropamisus ; and made it termumate w 8 
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lake, confounding it (as Renmell, Kinneir and Man- 
nert have done) with the Ferrah Rud, which does 
fall into the Lake Zarah. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 150; 
Kinneir, Mem. of Map of Persia, p.172.) [V.] 

ARIZANTI (‘Api(avroi, Her. i. 101), one of 
the six tribes of ancient Media mentioned by Hero- 
detus. The name is derived from the Sanscrit Arya- 
Zeatu “of noble race.” (Bopp, Vergl, Gr. i. p. 213.) 
Chrysantas (Xpvoayras, Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. § 5) is 
a name of similar origin and signification. Wel 

ARMENE(‘Appeévn or ‘Apuérn: Eth, 'Apuevaios). 
Stephanus (4. ¢.’Apuévn) observes that Xenophon in 
the Anabasis (vi. 1. § 15) writes it 'Apyhrn (51a 
tov 3). The Ten Thousand on their return anchored 
their ships here, and stayed five days. The place 
belonged to the Sinopians. It was 50 stadia west 
of Sinope (Sinab), and had a port. (Strab. p. 545.) 
A small river, named Ochosbanes by Marcian (p.72), 
sod named also Ochthomanes in the Anonymous 
Periplus, and Ocheraenus by Scylax, falls into the 
harbour. [G. L.] 

ARME’NIA (CApuevla: Eth. ’Apuévws, Arme- 
nus, Armeniacus). There is so much difficulty in 
fixing the natural limits of the country designated 
by this name, that its political beundaries have been 
exposed to continual changes. 

If taken in the most comprehensive sense, the 
Euphrates may be considered as forming the central 
line of the known to the ancients as Ar- 
menia. E. of this river it extended as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and again W., over a part of what is 
usually considered as Asia Minor. The former of 
these two great portions was almost universally 
known as Armenia Major, and the latter went under 
the title of Armenia Minor, 

The native and Byzantine historians make use of 
many subdivisions, the names of which they men- 
tion; but the Greek and Roman geographers confine 
themselves to those two great divisions originally 
made, it would seem, by the successors of Alexander 
the Great. (Ptol. v. 7. § 13; Plin. vi. 9.) 

In the Scriptures there is no allusion to Armenia 
by same, though we meet with the following Hebrew 
designations, referring to it either as a whole, or 
to particular districts. (1.) TOGARMAH, a name 
which not only appears in the Ethnographic table 
in Genesis (x. 3; comp. 1 Chron. i. 6), but also in 
Ezekiel (xxviii. 6), where it is classed along with 
Gomer, and (xxvii. 14) by the side of Meshech and 
Tubal. It is curions enough that the national tra- 
ditions speak of one common progenitor of this name. 
However little credit may be assigned to the Armenian 
Chronicles, as regards the remote period of their his- 
tory, there can be little question but thatthe Togarmah 
of Scripture belongs to this country. (2.) ARARAT, 
the land upon the mountains of which the Ark 
tested (Gen. viii. 4); to which the sons of Senac- 
therib fled after murdering their father (2 Aings, 
xix. 37; /ea. xxxvii. 38); and one of the kingdoms 
summoned along with Minni and Ashkenas to arm 
against Babylon (Jer. li. 27). The province of 
Ararat lay in the centre of the kingdom, and was 
aceording to the native historian, Moses of Chorene 
(Histor. Armen, ii. ¢. 6, p. 90), divided into twenty 
Provinces. (3.) Muxni, cited above (Jer. Ll. c.), 
and probably the same as the Minyas, with regard 
to which and the accompanying traditions about 
the Deluge Josephus ( Antig.i. 1. § 6) quotes Nicholas 
of Damascus. (Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Alt. vol. i. pt. i. 
P- 251). 

Herodotus (v. 52) represents Armenia as having 
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Cilicia for its border on the W., being separated 
from this country by the Euphrates. Towards the 
N. it included the sources of the same river 
(i. 180). The limits to the S. and E. were not 
distinctly defined, probably Mount Masius separated 
it from Mesopotamia, and Mount Ararat from the 
country of the Saspires, who occupied the valley 
traversed by the Araxes. (Rennel, Geog. Herod, 
vol. i. p. 369.) 

In Strabo (xi. p. 527) Armenia is bounded to the 
S. by Mesopotamia and the Taurus; on the E. by 
Great Media and Atropatene; on the N. by the 
Tberes and Albani, with Mounts Parachoatras and 
Caucasus; on the W. by the Tibareni, Mts. Pa- 
ryadres and Skydises as far as the Lesser Armenia, 
and the country on the Euphrates which separated 
Armenia from Cappadocia and Commagene. Strabo 
(p. 530) quotes Theophanes for the statement that 
Armenia was 100 schoeni in breadth, and 200 
schoeni in length ; the schoenus here is reckoned at 
40 stadia. He objects to this adineasurement, and 
assigning the same number of schoeni to its length, 
allows 50 for its breadth. Neither statement, it 
need hardly be said, is correct (see Groskurd’s note); 
as at no period was its superficies so extended as 
Theophanes or Strabo would make it. The rough 
and inaccurate statements of Pliny (/. c.), and Justin 
(xli. 2) are equally wide of the truth. 

In a natural division of the country Armenia 
takes its place as belonging to the N. Highlands of 
the gigantic plateau of /ran, extending in the form 
of a triangle between the angles of three seas, the 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and the Gulf of Scanderoon. 
This great separate mass forms an elevated plateau, 
from which the principal mountains, rivers and val- 
leys of W. Asia diverge towards the four seas at the 
furthermost extremities. Its plains rise to 7,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and the highest summits 
of Mt. Ararat, which overtop the plains, attain the 
height of 17,260 English feet. If we look at the 
more striking objects, —the mountains, it will be 
seen that several great branches quit the high land 
about the springs of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
take different directions ; but chiefly E. S. and W. 
from the summits of Ararat. Ararat, the common 
root from which these branches spring, raises its 
snow-clad summits in a district nearly equidistant 
from the Black and Caspian Seas, The larger plain 
10 miles in width at the base of the mountain, is 
covered with lava, and the formation of the mass 
itself indicates the presence of that volcanic agency 
which caused the great earthquake of 1840. Two 
vast conical peaks rising far above all others in 
the neighbourhood, form the great centre of the 
“ Mountains of Ararat,” the lower one is steeper 
and more pointed than the higher, from which it is 
separated by a sloping plain on the NW. side. The 
ascent of the greater one is easier, and the summits 
have been, in effect, gained by the German traveller 
Parrot. 

The difficulties of the ascent are considerable, and 
have given rise to the local and expressive name, of 
Aghri Tigh, or painful mountain. Though a vol- 
cano, it has no crater, and bears no evidence of any 
recent eruption; it is, however, composed entirely 
of volcanic matter,— consisting of different varieties 
of igneous rocks. It seems to be a subaqueous 
volcano of extreme antiquity, retaining no traces of 
the movements by which its materials have been 
brought into their present position. 

The first of the numerous chains which descend 
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from this culminating point of the whole system, is 


the elevated range, forming the backbone of the | 


Assyrian mountains, which, with its principal rami- 
fications, is the seat of the valleys, containing a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the country. This 
ridge runs from the slopes of Mt. Ararat at its 
northern extremity, in a SSE. direction between the 
Lakes of Vda and Urumigah, along the W. side of 
Azerbaijan, the ancient Atropatene, to the extre- 
mity of the province. This main range of Kurdistin 


is identified with the chain which Strabo (p. 522) | 


says some called the Gordyaean Mountains, and to 
which Mt. Masius belongs, having on the S. the 
cities of Nisibis and Tigranocerta. It is composed 
of red sandstone and basalt, terminating in needle 
points at a considerable elevation, while the irregular 
sides are frequently wooded, and form basins or 
amphitheatres, From this chain branches diverge 
towards the W. These assume the form of an acute 
triangle, which has its apex W. of the Euphrates, 
its base resting on the Aurdistin range, while its 
sides are formed by portions of the ranges of Taurus 
and Antitaurus. The S. branches constitute what 
was properly called the Taurus, and those to the N. 
the Antitauras. Antitanrus extends from the bor- 
ders of Commagene (#1 Bostan), and Melitene 


( Milatiyah) towards the N., enclosing Sophene in | 


a valley between it and Taurns Proper. (Strab. xi. 
p- 521.) This statement corresponds with the de- 
scription of the range running W. from Mt. Ararat 
in two petrallel chains to Deyddin, where it separates 
into several branches, the upper one taking a general 
W. direction, having to the northward the great 
abutments of Aliges-Beg, Kehan-Tagh, Kat-Tagh, 
with others, the Paryadres and mountains of the 
Moschi of Strabo (4.¢.). At Deyidin, the S. chain 
of the Antitaurns bifurcates; the N. branch taking 
the upper portion of the Murdd; and the lower 
range, enclosing the S. side of the valley. In these 
different ridges limestone and gypsum prevail, with 
basalt and other volcanic rocks. It separates Ar- 


menia from Mesopotamia, and also Acisilene from 
Sophene. (Strab. xi. pp. 521, 527.) Near the 8. | 


extremity of the main ridge of Kurdistin, the range 
designated Taurns Proper diverges from the Zagros 
in two almost parallel lines, and divides Sophene 
and part of Armenia from Mesopotamia. (Strab, 
p- 522.) The formation is chiefly of limestone, 
with red sandstone, conglomerate, and occasionally 
jasper; conical bare summits, with irregular sides 


intersected by deep valleys, less or more peopled, are | 
the characteristics of that portion of the range of | 


Taurus which lies E. of the river Tigris. In cross- 
ing Upper Mesopotamia the Taurus is more rocky 
and Jess continuous than before,—and at Mardin 


the height of the limestone sammit of Mount Masias | 


searcely exceeds 2,300 feet, It appears from the 
investigations of recent travellers, that the whole 
tract of country comprehended between the Euxine 
ar Caspian Seas exhibits the phenomena of volcanic 
action. It has been conjectared that this region, at 
a period not very remote, geologically speaking, was 


at one time covered with water, which formed a vast | 


inland sea, of which the Caspian and other Jarge 
sheets of water are the remnants. The first move- 
ment belongs to the Jura limestone, or oolitie series ; 
a subsequent deposition of schistose and arenace sts 
sands then tock place, which, from the fossils they 
contain, are identified with the eretaceous and green 
sandstone formations, This country must have then 
proented the picture of a narrow sea, bounded on 
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the N, by the chain belonging to the chalk formation, 
and to the S. by the Jura limestone range, the reek 
| of the previous upheaval. At this epoch the ve- 
canic eruptions began which have so mnch modéiei 
the surface of the country. The eruption of thee 
masses, besides filling up valleys, has in other parts 
of the chain formed great cireular basins, or “ ax 
| phitheatres,”"— some of which now exist as bakes, 
while others have been filled up with tertiary d- 
posits, showing the prior date of the volcanic rocks 
by which they are encircled. Belonging to thee » 
the volcanic lake of Seeangha, supposed to te the 
Lychnitis (Avyviris) of Ptolemy (¥. 18. § 8} 
5,000 feet from the sea, surrounded by trap and 
porphyry formations. SW. of this lake is the grat 
voleanie amphitheatre of Central Annenia. can- 
posing a circus of several conical] mountains con- 
taining craters. As the lakes of Van and Ure 
miyah have no outlet it may be conjectured thst 
they were produced in the same manner, In ad- 
' dition to this the basin of Central Armenia contams 
vast deposits of rock-salt, a further proof of the 
existence of a great salt lake. (Daubeny oa bul- 
canoes, p. 366.) 

The high mountains, and the snows with whi) 
they are covered, are the feeders of a considerahte 
number of rivers. The elevated plateau, whied 
extends from the base of Mt. Ararat imto N. Ar 
menia (Awrdistén), and part of Asia Minor, cantaits 
the sources of these great channels of conumonicatha 
from Armenia to the several nations of Enroge an! 
Asia. 1. The HAtys has its sources at two plares, 
beth of which are much further to the E. than 
generally represented on maps. Of these sonrees 
the most northern are on the sides of Gena Del 
Tagh, but the others are on the W. slopes of the 
Paryadres or Kara-Bel group, which separates the 
springs of this river from those of the Eopdirate:. 
[ Hatys. ] 
| 2. The ArRAxes, which rises nearly in the centre 
| of the space between the E. and W. branches of the 
Euphrates, and takes a SE. course till it is jeaued 
by the Cyrus. [Araxes; Crnes. ] 
| 3. The Acampsis ("Axaudis ; Jordk, Arvian, 
Periplus; Plin. vi. 4), unites the waters on the N 
and W., sides of the mountains, containing the saree 
of the Cyrus, Araxes, Harpasus and W. Enpdirate, 
which serve as drains to the valleys on the opyumste 
sides of the chain. It bounds Colchis to the W. 
and is probably the Bathys, which, according te 
Pliny (vi. 4), is a river of Colchis, 

4. The Tigris (Tiypis) has in Central Armewa 
two principal sources, both of which spring frets 
the S. slope of the Antitaurns, pear those of the 
| Araxes and Euphrates, and not far from tse o 

the Halys. [Tioris.] 

5. The Centrites (Kerrplrys), mentioned te 
| Xenophon (Anad, iv. 3. § 1), as dividing Arwems 
| from the country of the Carduchi, is identified with 

the Buehtinchdi, a considerable affinent of the Tigrs. 

6. The Evennatres, which is, in fact, the ow- 
| fluence of the two great streams, the Mervdehai 
and the Aerd Si, has two great sources in the 
| Armenian mountains. [Ecrumates. ] 

Among the lakes of Armenia is that of Antewn 
CAponrh: Vin), situated in the S. of the cuntrs 
towards the Tigris, Ptolemy calla it Ansssa (1 ¢.), 
and it also went by the name of Thaspites. Sepe- 
rate] from it to the E. by a chain of bills lies the 
lake MANTIANE (Marriarh:; Uramigah) of Strobe 

| (p. 529), probably the same as the Lake uf Spauta, 
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of which the same author speaks in his description 
of Atropatene (p. 523). Near Erivan lies the Lake 
Goutchka, or Serangha, which has already been 
mentioned, and identified with the Lychnitis of Pto- 
lany (v. 13). 

(wing to the height of the table-land and the 
extreme elevation of the mountains the temperature 
of Armenia is much lower than that of other regions 
situated on the same parallel of latitude. The 
thoustnds of tributary streams which feed its large 
rivers carry fertility in every direction through its 
valleys, Its rich pasture lands were famous for 
their horses, “ Horses from the house of Togarmah” 
are enumerated by Ezekiel (xxvii. 14), among other 
articles brought for sale, or exchanged at Tyre. 
Strabo (p. 529) praises the breed, and states that 
the Armenian satrap presented the king with 20,000 
veung horses at the annual feast of Mithra, Strabo 
(Lc), and Pliny (xxxvii. 23), notice the wealth of 
Armenia in the precious stones and metals ; Strabo, 
in articular, speaks of gold mines at a place called 
Kamiala in the country of Hyspiratis, probably in 
the N. of Armenia, between the rivers Kur and 
Phasis, which were worked by the natives at the 
time of Alexander's expedition, The same author 
informs us that Pompeins demanded, as a contri- 
bation from Armenia, 6,000 talents of silver. And 
we are told that the Romans, on reducing this to 
om of their provinces, carried king Alavasdus to 
Kome in golden fetters. (Philost. Vita Apollon. 
ii, 4.) According to Pliny (/.c.) the whole region 
was divided into 120 praefectures, or otpartyiat, 
Ptolemy gives the names of twenty-one of these sub- 
divisions ; Strabo and Tacitus also mention certain 
tames. The native historian, Moses of Chorene, 
divides Armenia Major into fifteen provinces, and 
187 subdivisions. St. Martin (Wem. sur CArmenie, 
vol. i. p. 64) enumerates and gives the names of 
the larger divisions. Malte-Brun (Geog. Univer- 
seile, vol. iti, p. 120) has a table of these divisions 
and subdivisions, and compares them with those 
known to the Greeks and Kormans. As may be sup- 
peed there is considerable uncertainty in making 
emt and explaining the presumed correspondence, 
The difficulty is increased from the circumstance 
that at no period was the whole of this region com- 
pived under one government; and im the course of 
its history we find its limits exposed to continual 
changes. At the present day Armenia is divided 
anny Persia, Russia and Turkey, Mount Ararat 
firming, as it were, the central boundary stone to 
these three empires. 

The Artnenians belong to the Indo-European 
rae; their dialect is allied to the most ancient lan- 
guage of the Arian family: while their early tra- 
ditions connect them with the history of the Medes 
aid Persians, they are a branch of the stock of the 
people of Iran, though separated from them at an 
early period. (Prichard, Nat, Hist, of Man, p.178; 
canp. Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p 577.) Xenophon 
(Anahciv. 5. § 25) describes the villages of Armenia, 
whieh are still built exactly in the same manner. 
(Kinneir, Tra. in Armenia, p. 487.) The houses 
were under ground ; the mouth resembling that of a 
well, bat spacions below; there was an entrance dug 
fr the cattle, but the inhabitants descended by 
belders. In these houses were goats, sheep, cows, and 
fowls, with their young. ‘There was also wheat and 
tarter, vevetables and beer in jars, in which the malt 
itelf Heated even with the brims of the vessels, and 
with it reeds or straws, some large and others small, 
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without joints. These, when any one was thirsty 
he was to take into his mouth, and suck ; the liquor 
was strong, and exceedingly pleasant to those who 
were used to it. The same author speaks of the 
intense cold, Plutarch (Lucud?, 32), in his account 
of the invasion of Armenia by Lucullus, states that 
before the close of the autumnal eqninox the weather 
became as severe as in the midst of winter; the 
whole country was covered with snow, the rivers 
were frozen ; and at night the army was compelled 
to encamp in damp muddy spots, wet with melting 
snow, ‘The religion of Armenia appears to have 
been made up of elements derived partly from the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, partly from Eastern Natures 
worship, with certain rites of Scythian origin, 
Their chief deity was Aramazt, the Ormuzd of the 
Magian system, but their temples were crowded 
with statues, and their altars reeked with animal 
sacrifices ; usages revolting to the purer Magianism 
of Persia. The Babylonian impersonation of the 
passive principle of generation, Auaites or Anahid, 
was one of their most celebrated divinities ; and at 
the funeral of their great king Artaces, many persons 
had immolated themselves, after the Scythian or 
Getic custom, upon his body. (Milman, Hist. of 
Christ. vol. ii. p. 320; Chamich, Ardall’s Trans. 
vol, i. p. 145.) It has now been satisfactorily 
shown that Armenia was the first nation which 
embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people; and the remark of Gibbon 
( Vindication, Mise. Works, vol. iv. p. 577), “ that 
the renowned Tiridates, the hero of the East, may 
dispute with Constantine the honour of being the 
first sovereign who embraced the Christian religion,” 
placed beyond all question. About a. p. 276, the 
king Tiridates, of the race of the Arsacidae, was 
converted by St. Gregory, surnamed the Lluminator 
( Dict. of Biog. s. v.), like himself of the race of the 
Arsacidae, but descended from a collateral branch of 
that family, which had long oceupied the throne of 
Persia. (St. Martin, Add. to Le Beau, Hist, du 
Bas-Empire, vol. i. p. 76; Mém. sur [Armenie, 
vol. i, p. 305.) In A. p. 311 Tiridates had to sus- 
tain a war against the Emperor Maximinus, in con- 
sequence of the hatred of the latter against Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb. 7. #. ix. 8.) During the early 
ages of the Empire Armenia was always an object 
of open struggle or secret intrigue between the con- 
flicting powers of Parthia and Rome. Every suc- 
cessful invasion, or other means by which Persian 
predominance in Armenia was established, was the 
signal for the most cruel and bloody persecutions, 
which were endured with the most Christian and 
patriotic heroism by this unhappy people. The 
Vartobed, or patriarch of Armenia, fell the first 
victim to the sword of the Persian, and was also the 
first to raise the standard of independence. The 
melancholy acknowledginent must, however, be made 
that the Gospel did not triumph unaccompanied by 
persecution on the part of the Christians, The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Arme- 
nians, crowded with their national temples, made a 
stern and resolute resistance. ‘The priests fonght 
for their ancient faith, and it was only by the sword 
that churches could be established in that district. 
An interesting picture of the religions wars which 
were waged in Armenia is given in the History of 
Vartan. (Trans. by C. 4. Neumann.) The Ar- 
menian church adopted the doctrines of Eutyches 
and the Monophysites, or Jacobites, as they were 
called, after the revival of their opinions in the 6th 
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century, under Jacob Baradoeus, bishop of Edessa, 
to which it continues to adhere. 

Little or no weight is to be attached to the 
accounts which the Greek and Roman writers give 
of the origin of the Armenians, Herodotus (vii. 73), 
in mentioning the fact that a body of this people 
served in the army of Xerxes, expresses his opinion 
that the Armenians were a colony of Phrygians. 
According to others they are to be considered of 
Thessalian origin. (Strab, pp. 503, 530; Justin. 
xlii. 3; Tac. Ann. vi. 34.) The history of the 
Armenian nation, though not so important or so 
interesting as that of other Eastern kingdoms, should 
be studied for the light it throws upon the great 
empires, which successively established themselves 
in this region. 

This country has been the scene of almost con- 
tinual wars, either when its kings defended their 
independence against Persians, Greeks, Arabs and 
others, or when they stood passive spectators of the 
great struggles which were to decide the fate of 
Asia. Passing over Tigranes, the national hero and 
friend of Cyrus the Elder (dict. of Biog. vol. iii. 
p- 1129), we find but little mention of Armenia till 
the death of Alexander the Great in the Greek his- 
torians, though from this period te that of the esta- 
blishment of the dynasty of the Arsacidae, recourse 
must be had to them, as the national chroniclers are 
silent on the history of this epoch. A Persian, 
named Mithrenes, was appointed — a the 
Macedonian conqueror. (Arrian, Anabd. iii. 16.) 
Availing themselves of the dissensions Sataaie the 
generals of Alexander, the Armenians threw off the 
yoke ander Ardoates (n.c. 317), but after his death 
were compelled to submit to the Seleucidae. Subse- 
quently (1. c. 190), two Armenian nobles, Artaxias 
and Zariadris, taking advantage of the moment, 
when Antiochus the Great had been defeated by the 
Romans, freed their country from the dominion of 
the Syrian kings, And it was at this time that the 
country was divided into the two kingdoms of Ar- 
menia Major and Armenia Minor. Artaxias became 
king of Armenia Major, and Zariadris of Armenia 
Minor. The Sophenian Artanes, or Arsaces, a de- 
scendant of Zariadris, was conquered, and deposed 
by Tigranes, the king of Armenia Major, who thus 
became ruler of the two Armenias, (Strab. xi. 
pp. 528, 531.) The descendants of Artaxias reigned 
in Armenia till their conquest by the Arsacidae, and 
the establishment of the kings of that family. For 
the history of Armenia under the dynasty of the 
Arsacidae, from B.c. 149 to A. p. 428, full par- 
ticulars are given in the Dict. of Biog. (vol. i. 
p. 361, seq.), with an account of the dynasties, 
which for a period of almost a thousand years 
reigned in this country after the full of the Ar- 
sacidae, This later history, till the death of the 
last king of Armenia, at Paris, A.p. 1393, has been 
detailed by St. Martin, along with chronological 
tables and lists of the different kings and patriarchs. 

Ptolemy (/.¢.) gives a list of Armenian towns, 
most of which are never met with in history, and 
their site remains unknown, The towns which are 
best known in connection with the writers of Greece 
and Rome are: AmTAXATA, or Artaxiasata; T1- 
GRANOCERTA ; THerobposiorotis ; Carcatiio- 
cerra ; ARMOSATA ; ARTAGEIRA ; NAXUANA ; 
Mornenva; Buana; Bizanpa; Amipa. (Ritter, 
Erdiunde, vol. x.; St. Martin, Mém. aur CAr- 
menie; Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i.; Kinneir, 


Memoirs of the Persian Empire, and Travels | tates of Caesar, 





ARMORICI 
tn Armenia; Morier, Travels in Persia, vol. i: 
Ker Porter, Travels ; London Journal, Geog. vole.ii, 
vi. x.; Grote’s Greece, ix. p. 157. CE. B. JL} 

ARME'NIAE PYLAE CAppeviar MeAgs), ‘the 
Armenian gates of Eratosthenes (Strab. ii. p. 88), 
are identified by modern geographers with Gerges 
Kal’ah-si, at the foot of the Tanrus. The Euphrates, 
sweeping round through Mount Taurus, a few miles 
above Diriskd, attains at that point its most easterty 
eurve, rolls over rapids immediately above the village 
so named, and then turning again below the clef of 
the castle of Gergen, passes through a very narne 
gorge above 400 feet in depth. This is the sreemil 
repulse the river meets with, as the first is placed si 
Tomisa (Tokhma-Si). (Ritter, Erdkwnade, vol x 
p. 985.) The beds in the lower valley coma oc 
red sandstone and sandstone conglomerate supporting 
limestone. (Ainsworth, London Geog. Jowrnal, 
vol. x. p. 333; Chesney, Exped. Puphrat. vol. i. pp 
70, 71, 293, 350.) (E. B.J.} 

ARME'NIUM (‘Apuévorv: agile), a town ¢ 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated between Pherae ard 
Larissa, near the lake Boebeis, said to have been tie 
birthplace of Armenus, who sceompanied Jasm w 
Asia, aml gave his name to the country of Arments. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that this tale. like 
so many others, arose from the accidental similarcty 
of the names. “ The Magnila is a circular enuinenee 
three quarters of a mile in circumference, whieh hus 
some appearance of having been surrounded with 
walls; and where though little is observable at pee- 
sent except broken stones and fragments of anciest 
pottery, these are in such an abundance as leaves m 
doubt of its having been an Hellenic site.”  (Strsh 
xi. pp. 503, 530; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 451.) 

ARMONT'ACUS (Tab. Peut.), ARMUA (Pie. 
v. 3. 8.2: Mafrag), a river of Numidia, betwee 
Hippo Regius and the Tusca. {P. 8.] 

ARMO'RICI or ARMO/RICAE CIVITATES 
(Caes. B. G. v. 53), are those people of the Celtica « 
Caesar who occupied the coast between the Laire and 
the Seine. The name is derived from the Celtic e, 
“on” or “ near,” and mor, “ the sea.” The same ele- 
ment appears in the term Morini, who occupied the 
coast about Calais. It is likely enough, therefore, thet 
Arnorica had not a very definite geographical sigm- 
fication. In the great rising of the Galli (wu. 75) 
Caesar speaks of all the states which border om the 
ocean, and which are called, according to their em 
tom, Armoricae: he enumerates the Curicnslites, 
Rhedones, Ambibari, Caletes, Osismii, Lemervricrs 
(as it stands in the texts), Veneti, and Urell. 
For Lemovices we should read Lexovii, or omit the 


name, The Caletes were on the north side of the 
Seine, in the Pays de Caux. In this passage 


Caesar does not mention the Nannetes, who wer 
on the east side of the Loire, near the mouth The 
Ambibari in Caesar's list are a donbtfnl name. We 
must add the Abrincatui, Viducasses, Baiocaser, 
and perhaps the Corisopiti, to the list of the Ar- 
moric states, These states seem to have formed o 
kind of confederation in Caesar's time, or at least to 
have been united by a common feeling of danger and 
interest. They were a maritime and com 
manded the seas and their ports. The most posrrfal 
state was the Veneti. [Vexett.] The name Ac. 
morica in the middle ages was limited to Bretagre. 

Pliny (iv. 17) says “ Aquitanica, Aremorica antes 
dicta,” and he says nothing of the Armoaricae Crm 
This looks very ike a biuadee 


ARMOSOTA. 


Strabo (p. 194) mentions a division of the Belgae, 
whom he calls Tlapwxeavira:; and he particularly 
nuncs the Veneti and Osismii. They are therefore 
the Armorici. [G.L.] 

AKMU'SOTA or ARSAMO’SOTA (CApuéoora, 
Polyb, viii. 25; ‘Apoaudoora, Ptol, v, 13; Armosota, 
Plin. vi. 9 ; Arsamosata, Tac. Arnal. xv. 10; Spanbeim, 
de Usu Nemm. p, 903, has a coin of M. Aurelius, 
with the epigraph APMACAITTHNQON), a town of 
Armenia, situated near the Euphrates. (Plin.d.c.) In 
the times of the emperors of the East, it formed the 
thema or military district of Asmosat, which was in 
the neighbourhood of Handsith or Chauzith. (Const. 
Yorph. de Admin, Imp. c. 50, p. 182, ed. Meurs.) 
Ritter (Eirdkunde, vol. xi. p. 107) places it in So- 
phene (Kharpdt), and considers that it may be re- 
presented by the modern Se'rt,—the Tigranocerta 
of D'Anville. (Lieut. Col. Sheil, London Geog. Soc, 
vol. vill, p. 77; St. Martin, Mém. sur [Armenie, 
vol. Lp. 106.) * Bb. J.] 

ARMOZON PROM. [Harmozon. 

ARNA (“Apra: Eth. Arnas-atis), a city of 
Umbria, mentioned both by Silius Italicus and 
Ptolemy, as well as by Pliny, who enumerates the 
Arvates among the inland towns of that province. 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 458; Ptol. iii, 1. § 54; Plin. ili. 14. 
19.) Both Silius and Ptolemy associate it with 
Hispellum, Mevania, and other cities in the western 
part of Umbria; and the inscriptions discovered at 
Ciritella d Arno, « small town on a hill about 5 
miles E. of Perugia, but on the opposite side of the 
Tiber, leave no doubt that this occupies the site 
of Ama, Some remains of a temple still exist 
ther, and besides inscriptions, some of which attest 
its municipal rank, numerous minor objects of 
antiquity have been discovered on the spot. (Clu- 
ver. Jtel. p 626; Vermiglioli, Delf antica Citta 
d Arna Umbro-Etrusca, 8vo., Perugia, 1800; 
Orell. Jnser. 90,91.) Cluverius and others have 
supposed the Aharna, or Adharna of Livy (x. 25), 
te be the same with Arna, but this is probably a 


uistake. [AHAENA.]} LE. H. B.] 
ARENA, [Xawtuvs.] 


ARNAE (‘Apval), a town in the Macedonian 
Chalcidiee, a day's march from Aulon and Bro- 
miscus; but its site is uncertain, (Thuc. iv. 103.) 
Leake supposes Arnae to be the same as the place 
called Calarna by Stephanus (s. 7. KdAapya), the 
existence of which near this part of the coast is 
shown by the name Turris Calarnaca, which Mela 
(i. 3) mentions as between the Strymon and the 
harbour Caprus. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 170.) 

ARNE (Apen: Eth. "Apvaios). 1. The chief 
wen of the Aeolian Boeotians in Thessaly, which 
was said to have derived its name from Arne, a 
danghter of Aeolus. (Paus. ix. 40. §5.) The town 
was said to have been founded three generations 
befere the Trojan war. (Diod. iv. 67.) According 
to Thueydides (i. 12) the Aeolian Boeotians were 
expelled from Arne by the Thessalians sixty years 
after the Trojan war, and settled in the country 
called Boectia after them; but other writers, in- 
verting the order of events, represent the Thessalian 
Arne as founded by Boeotians, who had been expelled 
from their country by the Pelasgians. (Strab. ix. 
pp. 401, 411, 413; Steph. B. ae.) K.O. Miiller 
has braght forward many reasons for believing that 
the Aealian Boeotians occupied the centre of Thes- 
miv, snd nearly the same district as the Thessaliotis 
of later times; and his views are confirmed by 
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Leake’s discovery of the site of Crenrum (Kiépior), 
which, according to Stephanus B. (s. ¢."Apyn) was 
identical with Arne, and which must be placed at 
Mataringa, between the Epineus or Apidanus, and 
a tributary of the latter river, probably the ancient 
Curalius. For details see Crerium. (Miiller, Do- 
rians, Vol. ii, p. 475, seq. transl.; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 500, seq.) 

2. A town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer (/1. 
ii. 507), and probably founded by the Boeotians 
after their expulsion from Thessaly, Some of the 
ancients identified this Boeotian Arne with Chae- 
roneia (Paus. ix. 40, § 5), others with Acraephium 
(Strab. ix, p. 413); and others again supposed that 
it had been swallowed up by the waters of the lake 
Copais. (Strab. i. p, 59, ix. p. 413.) 

ARNEAE (‘Apveai: Eth. ’Apvedrns), a small 
city of Lycia mentioned by Capito in his Jsaurica. 
(Steph. s. v, "Apveai.) It is supposed to be at a 
place called Erness, in the interior of Lycia, about 
36° 26’ N. lat. There are said to be remains there. 
(Spratt's Lycia, vol. i. p.101,andthe Map.) [G.L.] 

ARNISSA (Apyioca), a town of Macedonia 
in the province Eordaea, probably in the vale of 
O'strovo, at the entrance of the pass over the moun- 
tains which separated Lyncestis from Eordaea, 
(Thue. iv. 108; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 315, seq.) 

ARNON (‘Apyrav, LXX.: Wady-el-Moéjib), a 
river which separates Trans-Jordanic Palestine from 
Moab, (Num. xxi. 13, 26; Deut. ii, 24, iii. 8,16; 
Josh, xii. 1; Jsa. xvi. 2; Jer, xiviii. 20.) Its prin- 
cipal source isa little to the NE, of Katrane (Burk- 
hardt, p. 373; comp. Joseph. Ant. iv. 5. §1), whence 
it pursues a circuitcus course into the Dead Sea, 
flowing in a rocky bed, which in summer is almost 
dried up, but huge masses of rock torn from the 
banks mark its impetuosity during the rainy season, 
(Robinson, Palestine, vol. ii. pp. 206, 213, 569; 
Irby and Mangles, p. 461.) E.B. J. 

ARNUS ("¢pvos: Arno), the principal river of 
Tuscany, and next to the Tiber the most consider- 
able river of Central Italy. Strabo describes it as 
flowing from Arretium, and seems to have regarded 
it as rising near that city; but its rea] sources are 
nearly 30 miles further to the N., in one of the 
loftiest groups of the Tuscan Apennines, now called 
Monte Falterona. From thence it has a course 
nearly due S. till it approaches within a few miles 
of Arezzo (Arretium), when it turns abruptly to 
the NW., and pursues this direction for about 30 
miles, as far as Pontassiere, where it again makes 
a sudden turn, and from thence holds its course 
nearly due W. to the Tyrrhenian Sea. In this 
latter part of its course it flowed under the walls of 
Florentia, and the more ancient city of Pisa; 
immediately below which it received, in ancient 
times, the waters of the Auser, or Serchio, which 
now pursue their own separate course to the sea. 
[Avser.] Strabo gives an exaggerated account 
of the violent agitation produced by the confluence 
of the two streams, which may, however, have been 
at times very considerable, when they were both 
swoln by fleods. (Strab. v, p. 222; Plin. iii. 5, 
8.8; Psend. Arist. de Mirab. § 92: Ratil. /tin. i. 
566.) Still more extraordinary is his statement 
that the stream of the Arnus was divided into three, 
in the upper part of its course; though some writers 
have maintained that a part of its waters formerly 
turned off near Arretium, and flowed through the 
Val di Chiana into the Tiber, [Crianis.] Its 
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month was distant, according to Strabo, only 20 
stadia from Pisa; an estimate, probably, below 
the truth, but the coast line has certainly receded 
considerably, from the constant accumulation of 
sand. 


cut at the beginning of the 17th century. (Tar- 
ginni-Tozzetti, Viaggi in Toscana, vol. ii. pp.96, 97.) 


The whole length of its course is about 140 Italian, 


or 175 Roman, miles, 
The Arno receives in its conrse numerous tri- 


butary streams, but of none of these have the | 


ancient names been preserved to ns. 
been subject to violent floods, and inundates the 
flat country on its banks throughout the lower part 
of its course. This must have been the case in 
ancient times to a still greater extent, and thus 
were formed the marshes through which Hannibal 
found so much difficulty in forcing his way on his 
march to Arretium. (Pol. iii, 78, 79; Liv. xxii, 
2,3.) Strabo, indeed, supposes these marshes to 
have been on the N. side of the Apennines, and in 
the valley of the Padus (v. p. 217); but this 
seems to be certainly a mistake; Livy expressly 
refers them to the Arnus, and this position is at 
least equally consistent with the narrative of Poly- 
bins, who affords no distinct statement on the point. 
(Niebuhr, Lect. on Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 181; Vau- 
doncourt, Hist. des Campagnes d Annibal, vol. i. 


pp. 136,156.) The marshy lakes, called the Paduli | 


di Fucecchio and di Bientma, still existing between 


the Apennines and the N. bank of the Arno, are | 
evidently the remains of a state of things formerly | 


much more extensively developed. At a still earlier 
period it is probable that the basin or valley at the 
foot of the hill of Faesulae, in the centre of which 
now stands the city of Florence, was likewise a 
marsh, and that the narrow rocky gorge through 


which the river now escapes (just below the village | 


of Signa, 10 miles from Florence) was formed, or 
at least widened, by artificial means. (Niebulir, 
Vortrage ub. Volker u. Lander, p. 339.) [E.H.B.] 

AROA'NIUS (‘Apodsios), the name of three rivers 
in Arcadia, 1. Or Otetus (‘OAGws), called ANtas 


(‘Avias) by Strabo, a river rising in the mountains to | 


the north of Pheneus, and falling into some caverns 


called katavothra, near the latter city. When these | 


caverns happened to le blocked up, the waters of the 
river overflowed the whole plain, and communicated 
with the Ladon and the Alpheius. (Strab. viii. p. 
389; Paus. viii. 14. $3, 15.§ 6.) 

2. (Aatzina), a tributary of the Ladon, and 
flowing past the western side of Cleitor. (Pans. viii. 
19. $4, 21. § 1.) Polybius (iv. 70), without men- 
tioning the name of the river, properly describes it 
as an impetuous torrent from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, ‘The trout in the Aroanins are said to have 
sung like thrushes. (Pans, viii. 21, $2; Athen. 
vill, p. 331, e.; Plin. ix. 19; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
pp. 241,263, seq.) This river rose in the Aroanian 
mountains (dpn 'Apodma, Paus, viii. 18. § 7), now 
called Khelmés, which is 7726 feet in height, 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 203.) 

3. A tributary of the Erymanthns, tlowing on one 
side of Vsophis. (Paus. viii. 24. § 3.) 

AROE. [Patrar.] 

AROER, a city of the Amorites on the north side 


of the valley of the Arnon ( Wady-el-Mcjib) (Deut. | 


ii, 36, iii, 12), occupied by the tribe of Gad ( NVamb. 
xxxii, 34), Eusebius says that the site of the city 


The present mouth of the Arno, which is | 
* . . * * * l 
above six miles below Pisa, is an artificial channel, | 


It has always | 


ARPL. 


s.v.). And Burckhardt was shown, on the top of the 
precipice which forms the northern brink of Us 
Wardy-el- Méjib, the ruins of Araayr, which be e@- 
cludes to be the Aroer of the Scriptures. ( Tromt, 
p. 372.) PG. Wo 

ARO’MATA PROMONTO'RIUM (‘Apaacrs 
Expor xal ¢dumdpiov, Ptol. iv. 7. § 10; “Apaqua, Mey 
B. s.¢.; Arrian, Perip. Mar. Eryth. 7, 8, 17, 33: 
Eth. "Apwpevs: the modern Cap Guardafui), ra 
the easternmost headland of Africa, m lat. 11° & 
The promontory was a continuation of Mount Eb- 
phas, and the town Aromata was the principal etr 
in the Regio Cinnamonifera (4 Kuvvayopdpos yups, 
Strab. xvi. p. 774.) Ptolemy, indeed (iv. 7. § 34). 
places the region of cipnamon and spices further t 
' the west and nearer to the White Nile. The distr: 
of which Aromata was the capital bounded Africa 
Barbaria to the north, and the Long-lived Acthix 
pians (Mactobii) are placed by some geograpben 
inunediately south of it. The quantity of sem 
employed by the Egyptians in the process af es- 
balming rendered their trade with Aromata active 
and regular. Diodorus (i. 91) mentions cintmarme a 
one of the usual condiments of mummies. [ W. B.D. j 

AROSAPES (Plin. vi. 23; Arasaces, Mela, iii. 7), 
| a river of Ariana, in the SE. part of Persia ; o«- 
_jectured by Forbiger (Alt. Geogr. vol. ii. p 537) 
to be the same as the modern Arghasan, one of tle 
tributaries of the Helmend. From Mela it weed 
seem to have been in the district of Pattalene. [V. 

A’ROSIS (“Apoais, Arrian, Ind. 39), a river 
which flowed into the Persian Gulf, forming the 
boundary of Susiana and Persis. It is the same a 
the Oroatis (‘Opodris; in Zend. Aurwat, “ swift”) 
of Strabo (xv. pp. 727, 729), and of Ptolemy (+i. 
/4.§1). Arrian and Strabo both state that it «2 
the chief river in those yarts. It answers to the 
, Zarotis of Pliny (vi. 23. 8, 26), “ ostio difficilia nix 
peritis.” It is now called the Tab. (Geogr. Net 
_p. 123; Otter, vol. ii. p. 49.)  Cellarins (in. ©. ¥) 
_ bas conjectured that the Arosis of Arrian, the B- 
| gomanis of Ptolemy (vi. 4. § 2), and Aum. Mare. 
(xxii. 6), and the Persian Araxes (Strab. x. 
p. 729), are different names of one and the sume 
river : but this does not seem to be the case. [V.) 

ARO'TREBAE. [Arranrt.] 

ARPI (“4 prot, Ptol.: Eth, ‘Apwawds, Arpans. 
Plin., Arpinus, Liv.: Arpa), called abe ARGY- 
|RIPA, or ARGYRIPPA (Argyripa, Ving. SA 
| Ttal.; “Apytpiorra, Strab, Pol. ; ‘Apyupierarer, 
Steph. B.), one of the most ancient and impertat 
cities of Apulia, situated in the centre of the pret 
' Apulian plain, about 13 miles E. of Luceria, asd 
20 from the sea at Sipontum. (The Tab. Pret. 
gives 21 M. P. to Sipontum.) Its forndatke & 
generally attriboted, both by Greek and Ron 
writers, to Diomedes, who is said to have origimall: 
named it after his native city Argos Hippiwm ("Ap- 
| -yos “Irmov), of which the name A gvyrippe em 

supposed to be a corruption, (Strab. vi. p 28; 
Plin. ii, V1. 8.16; Appian. dAnmad, 31; Lreopaer. 
Alex. 592; Virg. Aen. xi. 246; Justin. xx. |: 
| Steph. B. se. “Apyépurra.) But this is probable 
a mere etymological fancy; and it is even deabtfel 
whether the name of Argyrippa, though s» om 
stantly used by Greek authors, was known te the 
inhabitants themselves, in histarica) times. Thee 
coins always bear 'Apwayol; and Dionysius exprese!r 
says that Argyrippa was in histary ealled Arp 
Nor is there any historical evidence ef ite have 














existed in his day on the top of a hill (Onomast. |; been a Greek colony: its name is net foc! a 


ARPI. 
Sevlax, or Seymnus Chius, who notice all the cities | 
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(Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 148; Romanelli, vol. 


to which they ascribe a Greek origin, and though | ii. pp. 219, 220; Holsten. Not. in Cluver. p. 280.) 


we find both Arpi and Canusium called by Strabo 
rédas “IraAwrides, by which he certainly means 
Italian-Greek, this probably refers merely to their 
reputed foundation by Diomedes. It is certain, 
however, from its coins, as well as other sources, 
that it had received, in common with the neigh- 
bouring city of Canusium, a great amount of Greek 
influence and cultivation. (Mommsen, U. J. Dia- 
lekte, pp. 89—92.) Its name first appears in history 
dering the wars between the Romans and the Sam- 
nites, when the i are mentioned as on hostile 
terms with the latter, and in consequence supplied 
the Roman consul Papirius with provisions and other 
supplies for the siege of Luceria, 8. c. 320. (Liv. 
ix. 13.) It is singular that its name does not 
ceear again during these wars; probably it con- 
tinued steadfast to the Roman alliance, as we find 
it giving a striking proof of fidelity in the war with | 
Pyrrhus, on which occasion the Arpani furnished | 
a contingent of 4000 foot and 400 horse, and ren- 
dered signal assistance to the Romans at the battle 
of Asenlam. (Dionys. xx. Fr, nov. ed. Didot.) 
In the Second Punic War it plays an important 
Daring the first invasion of Apulia by Han- 
nibal (n.c. 217), its territory was laid waste by 
the Carthaginians; but after the battle of Cannae 
it was one of the first to open its gates to the con- 
qneror, who took up his quarters in its fertile plain 
fur the ensuing winter. It continued in his power 
till n.c. 213, when it was betrayed by the in- 
habitants into the hands of Fabius Maximus, though 
eeupied at the time by a garrison of 5000 Cartha- 
ginian troops. (Pol. iii. 88,118; Liv. xxii. 9,12, xxiv. 
3.45—47; Appian. Arnnid. 31.) So powerful was 
An at this period that it furnished on one occasion 
3000 fally armed troops, but it suffered severely from 
the effects of the war, and not only never appears to 
have rezained its former importance, but we may date 
from this period the commencement of its total de- 
cline. (Mommsen, U. J. Dialekte, p. 86.) It is only 
onee again mentioned in history, when Caesar halted 
there for a night on his march to Brundusium. 
(Cie. ad Att. ix. 3.) Strabo tells us (1. c.), that 
the extensive circuit of the walls still remaining 
in his time, attested the former magnitude of the 
city, but it was then greatly decayed. Nor does 
any attempt seem to have been made under the 
Roman Empire to arrest its decline; but we find 
it continuing to exist as a town of small considera- 
tion under Constantine, who erected it into a 
lishop's see. The period of its total destruction 
is unknown; there now remain only faint traces of 
its walls, besides sepulchres and other signs of 
ancient habitation at a spot still called Arpa, about 
5 miles N. of the modern city of Foggia, The 
prosperity of this last city, one of the most populous 
and flourishing in the Neapolitan dominions, has 
probably accelerated the complete decay of Arpi. 





COLIN OF ARPI, 


All the coins of Arpi bear Greek legends; the 
one annexed has the name of a magistrate AAZOT, 
evidently the same which the Latins wrote Dasius, 
as in the case of Dasius Altinius mentioned by 
Livy. (Mommsen., I. c. p. 72.) [E. H. B.J 

ARPI'NUM (“Apmwa, Diod.; Eth. Arpinas, -itis: 
Arpino), a very ancient and celebrated city of the. 
Volscians, situated on a hill rising above the valley 
of the Liris, near its junction with the Fibrenus, 
and about 6 miles S. of Sora, (Sil. Ital. viii. 401.) 
The still extant remains of its ancient walls prove 
it to have been a city of importance at a very early 
period; Juvenal expressly tells us that it was in 
the Volscian territory (viii. 245), but no mention 
of it is found, any more than of the other Vol- 
scian cities in this part of Italy, during the wars of 
the Romans with that people, and it had been wrested 
from them by the Samnites before its name appears 
in history, In B.c. 305 it was conquered from the 
latter by the Romans, but from Livy’s expression 
“recepta ab Samnitibus,” it appears that it had 
already, as well as Sora, previously been in their 
hands. (Liv. ix. 44; Diod. xx. 90.) A few years 
later, B.C. 302, it obtained the Roman franchise, 
but without the right of suffrage, which was not 
bestowed upon its citizens until n.c. 188, when 
they were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 36; Festus. s.v. Municipium.) During the 
latter period of the Roman republic, Arpinum was 
a flourishing municipal town, but its chief celebrity 
is derived from its having been the birth-place of 
two of the most illustrious men in Roman history, 
C. Marius and M. Tullius Cicero. The former 
was of ignoble birth, and is said to have failed in 
obtaining some local magistracy in his native place, 
but the family of Cicero was certainly one of the 
most ancient and considerable at Arpinum, and his 
father was of equestrian rank, (Cic. pro Plane. 8, 
de Leg. ii. 1, 3, iii. 16; Sall. Jug. 67; Val. Max. 
ii. 2. § 3, vi. 9. § 14; Juv. viii, 237—248.) The 
writings of Cicero abound with allusions to his 
native place, the inhabitants of which, in common 
with those cf the neighbouring Volscian cities, he 
describes as rustic and simple in their manners, 
from the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country; but possessing many also of the virtues 
of mountaineers; and he applies to Arpinum the 
well-known lines in the Odyssey, concerning Ithaca: 

TPNXE? GAA’ a&yalh Koupdrpodos, &c. 

(Cic. pro Plane. 9, ad Att. ii. 11, de Legg. ii. 1, 2, 
&c.) Me inherited from his father an estate in the 
plain beneath the town, on the banks of the little 
river Fibrenus, where his favourite villa was situated, 
on an island surrounded by the waters of that beau- 
tiful stream. [Fiprenvs.] There is no authority 
for supposing that he had, besides this, a house in 
the town of Arpinum, as has been assumed by local 
antiquarians: though the alleged remains of the 
Casa di Cicerone are still shown in the ancient 
citadel. (Dionigi, Viaggio nel Lazio, p. 51.) 

Very little notice is found of Arpinum under the 
Roman empire. Its name is not mentioned either 
by Strabo or Ptolemy, though included by Pliny 
(iii. 5. s.9) among the cities of the First Region : 
it was undoubtedly reckoned a city of Latium, in the 
later acceptation of that name. But few inscriptions 
of imperial times have been discovered here ; but 
from two of these we learn that it already possessed 
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under the Romans, the woollen manufactures which 
are still one of its chief sources of prosperity. (Ro- 
manelli, vol. iii. p. 374.) It seems, however, to have 
declined during the later ages of the empire; but 
continued to subsist throughout the middle ages, 
and is still a considerable town with about 9000 in- 
habitants. 

Arpinum contains scarcely any remains of Roman 
date, but its ancient walls, built in the Cyclopean style, 
of large polygonal or irregular blocks of stone, are one 
of the most striking specimens of this style of con- 
struction in Italy, They extend along the northern 
brow of the hill, occupied by the present town, as far 
as the ancient citadel now called Civita Vecchia on its 
highest summit. Nearly adjoining this is an ancient 
gate of very singular construction, being formed of 
roughly hewn stones, the successive courses of which 
project over each other till they meet, so as to form a 
kind of pointed arch, Some resemblance may cer- 
tainly be traced between this gateway and those at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, but the agreement is by no means 
so close as maintained by Gell and other writers. 
Lower down the hill is a fine Roman arch, serving 
as one of the gates of the modern town ; and near it 
are somne massive remains of a monument, apparently 
sepulchral, which a local antiquary (Clavelli) main- 
tains to be the tomb of king Saturnus (!), who, ac- 
cording to popular belief, was the founder of Arpi- 
num. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 371—375; Clavelli, 
Storia di Arpino, pp. 11, 12; Kelsall, Journey to 
Arpino, Geneva, 1820, pp.63—79 ; Craven, Abruzzi, 
vol. i. pp. 107—109; Dionigi, Viaggio ad aloune 
Citta del Lazio, pp. 47—53.) 





GATE OF ARPINUM. 


Cicero repeatedly alludes to a villa belonging to 
his brother Quintus, between Arpinum and Aqui- 
num, to which he gives the name of Arcanum (ad 
Q. Fr. iii, 1,9, ad Att. v. 1). Hence it has been 
supposed that the modern village of Arce, about 
7 miles S. of Arpinum, was in ancient time# known 


| fourteenth legions. 
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to have been discovered there are, however, of vert 
doubtful authenticity, (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 376; 
Dionigi, lc. p. 45; Orell. Jnser. 571, 572.) 

Plutarch (Mar, 3) mentions a village whieh b 
calls Cirrhaeaton (Kippaidrwv), in the territery of 
Arpinum, at which he tells us that Marius was 
bronght up. The name is probably a corruption of 
CEREATAR, but if so, he is certainly mistaken i 
assigning it to the immediate neighbourhood ef Ar- 
pinum. [CreRreaTtar. ] (E. H. B.] 

ARRA. 1. (Marrah, Maarra), a town of (hal- 
cidice, in Syria, 20 M.P. S. of Chalcis (/¢. Ant 
p- 194). In Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. pp. 21, 111), @ 
appears as a considerable place, under the name of 
Maarat, 

2. (“Appn xéun, Ptol. vi. 7. § 30), an inland 
town of Arabia Felix, the same apparently which 
Pliny calls Areni (vi. 28. s. 32). [P. a 

ARRABO (‘Apa€dv, Ptol. ii. 11. § 5, ii. 16. $3 1, 
2). 1. A river, one of the feeders of the Danube, 
and the boundary between Upper and Lower Pan- 
nonia. It entered the Danube just below the me- 
_dern royal borough of Raab, 
| 9, ARRABONE (in the ablative case, Georg. 
‘Ravenna, iv. 19), or ARRABONA, in its later farm, 
was a city of Pannonia situated near the janction a 
the river Arrabo with the Danube. It was a place 
of some importance under the lower empire, and 
was garrisoned by detachments of the tenth and 
It is probably the Annox 
(“Ap6wv) of Polybius (ii. 11). The royal beroagh 
of Raab corresponds nearly with the ancient Arrabe. 
(/t. Anton, p. 246; Tab. Peutinger.; Notitia im 
perii.) [W. B. D.} 

A'RRABON, A’RRAGON, [Anacus.]} 

ARRE'CHI (‘Appnxoi), a tribe of the Maestae, 
on the E. side of the Palus Macotis (Strab. xi p 
| 495; Steph. B. a. v.; Plin. vi. 7): ly the 
Arichi (‘Apixol) of Ptolemy (v.9. § 18). [P.N) 

ARRE'TIUM (‘Apphriov: Eth, ‘Apprrtives, Are- 
tinus, Plin.; but inscriptions have always Arretinne: 
Arezzo), one of the most ancient and powerful cities 
of Etruria, situated in the upper valley of the Arms, 
about 4 miles S. of that river. Strabo says that i 
was the most inland city of Etruria, near the foot 
the Apennines, and reckons it 1,200 stadia from 
Rome, which rather exceeds the truth. The Itine- 
raries place it on the Via Clodia, 50 M. P. from 
Florentia, and 37 from Clusium, (Strab. v. p. 226: 
Itin. Ant. p. 285; Tab. Peut.) All accounts agree 
in representing it as in early ages one of the mot 
important and powerful cities of Etruria, and it w=» 
unquestionably one of the twelve which composed the 
confederation (Miiller, Ktrusker, vol. i. p. 345), 

















as Arx ; and indeed it is already mentioned under | though, in consequence of its remoteness from Rem, 
that name by P. Diaconns, in the seventh century. | we hear comparatively little of it in history, It & 
(Hist. vi. 27.) There is, however, no ground for | first mentioned during the reign of Tarquinias Pre- 
connecting it (as has been done by Romanelli and | cus, when we are told that five of the Etruscan 
others) with the A of Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 57), | cities, Arretium, Closium, Volaterrac, Ruseliae, and 


which is placed by that writer among the Marsi. It 
was probably only a village in the territory of Arpi- 
num; though, if we can trust to the inscriptions 


Vetulonia, united their arms with the Latins ast 
Sabines against the growing power of the Roman 
king. (Dionys. iii. 51.) From this time we bear 





published by local writers in which ARKAxE and | no more of it for more than two centuries, till the 
Arkane™ are found, it must have been a town with | extension of the Roman arms again brought them 
municipal privileges. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 361,375; | into collision with the more distant cities of Etruria; 
but comp. Muratori, /nser. p. 1102. 4.) The villa | but among these Arretium seems to have been the 
of Q. Cicero was placed, like that of his brother, in least hostile in its disposition. In pn. c. 309 we ar 
the valley of the Liris, beneath the hill now occupied | told that it was the only one of the Etruscan cities 
by Arce: and some remains which have been found | which did not join in the war against Rume, sod 
in that locality are regarded, with much plausibility, | though it appears to have been subsequently drwes 
as those of the villa itself. The inscriptions alleged | into the league, it hastened in the following year 
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conclude a peace with the Republic for 30 years. 
(Liv. ix. 32, 37; Diod. xx. 35.) It would seem 
that the Arretines were again in arms with the other 
Etruscans in B.c. 294, but were compelled to sue 
for peace, and purchased a truce for 40 years with a 
large sum of money. (Id. x. 37.) Livy speaks of 
Arretium at this time as one of the chief cities of 
Etruria, “* capita Etruriae populoram;” but we learn 
that they were agitated, and probably weakened by 
domestic dissensions, which in one instance involved 
them in open war. (Id. x. 3.) The occasion on 
which they passed into the condition of subjects or 
dependents of Rome is unknown, but it was appa- 
rently by a peaceful arrangement, as we hear of no 
triumph over the Arretines. In B.c. 283 they were 
besieged by the Senonian Ganls, and a Roman army 
which advanced to their relief was defeated, bat the 
city did not fall into the hands of the enemy. (Pol. 
ii. 19.) 

After the Romans had completed the conquest of 
Italy, Arretium was regarded as a military post of 
the highest importance, as commanding the western 
entrance into Etraria and the valley of the Tiber 
from Cisalpine Gaul. The high road across the 
Apennines from thence to Bononia was not con- 
structed till w. c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 2), but it is clear 
that this route was one previously frequented; hence, 
in the Second Punic War, Flaminius was posted at 
Arretium with his army in order to oppose the ad- 
vance of Hannibal, while Servilius occupied Arimi- 
nom with the like object. (Pol. iii. 77, 80; Liv. 
xxii. 2,3.) During a later period of the same war 
suspicions were entertained of the fidelity of Arre- 
tium; but Marcellus, having been sent thither in 
haste, prevented an open defection, and severe pre- 
cautions were taken for the future. (Liv. xxvii. 21, 
22,24.) But a few years afterwards (B. c. 205) 
the Arretines were among the foremost of the cities 
of Etruria to furnish arms and military stores of 
various kinds for the armament of Scipio. (Liv. 
xxvii. 45.) In the civil wars of Sulla and Marius 
they took part with the latter, for which they were 
severely punished by Sulla, who deprived them of 
the rights of Roman citizens, and confiscated their 
lands, but did not actually carry out their partition. 
Many of the inhubitants afterwards joined the cause 
of Catiline. (Cic. pro Caec. 33, pro Muren. 24, 
ad Att.i. 19.) At the outbreak of the Civil War 
in w.c. 49, Arretium was one of the first places 
which Caesar hastened to occupy immediately after 
he had passed the Rubicon. (Caes. &.C. i. 11; 
Cie. ad Fam. xvi. 12.) From this time its name 
is searcely mentioned in history; but we learn from 
the Liber Coloniarum that it received a colony 
under Augustus, apparently the same to which Pliny 
gives the title of Arretium Julium. (Lib. Colon, 
p 215; Plin. iii. 5. 8.) That author, indeed, 
deseribes the Arretines as divided in his time into 
the Aretini Veteres, Aretini Fidentes, and Aretini 
Julienses, That these constituted separate muni- 
cipal bodies or communities is certain from an in- 
scription, in which we find the “ Decuriones Arreti- 
terum Veterum " (Orell. /nser. 100), but it is not 
tlear that they inhabited altogether distinct towns. 
Strabo makes no allusion to any such distinction, and 
other inscriptions mention the “ Ordo Arretinorum,” 
without any further addition. (Ib. 1300; Mar. 
Inscr. p. 1094. 2.) It. is probable, therefore, that 
they were merely the names of distinct colonies or 
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Julienses were evidently the colonists settled by Au- 
gustus; the Arretini Fidentes probably dated from 
the time of Sulla, or perhaps from a still earlier 
period, But there seems reason to believe that Arre- 
tium Vetus, the ancient Etruscan city, did in fact 
occupy a site different from the modern Arezzo, 
which has probably succeeded to the Roman city. 
The ruins of the former have been pointed out on a 
height called Poggio di S. Cornelio, two or three 
miles to the SE. of Arezzo, where there are some 
remains of ancient walls, apparently of Etruscan 
construction. The only ruins visible in the modern 
city are some small portions of an amphitheatre, de- 
cidedly of Roman date. (Repetti, Diz. Geogr. di 
Toscana, vol. i. p. 585; Micali, Mon, Ined. p. 410; 
Dennis's Etruria, vol. ii, pp. 421—431.) 

The other relics of antiquity discovered at Arezzo 
are far more interesting and valuable. Among these 
are numerous works in bronze, especially the Chi- 
maera and the statue of Minerva, both of which are 
now preserved in the Gallery at Florence, and are 
among the most interesting specimens of Etruscan 
art. Much pottery has also been found, of a pecu- 
liar style of bright red ware with ornaments in 
relief, wholly different from the painted vases so 
numerous in Southern Etruria. The Roman inscrip- 
tions on them confirm the statement of Pliny (xxxv. 
46), who speaks of Arretiuin as still celebrated in 
his time for its pottery; which was, however, re- 
garded with contempt by the wealthy Romans, and 
used only for ordinary purposes. (Mart. i. 54. 6, 
xiv, 98; Pers. i. 130.) Vitruvius and Pliny both 
speak of the walls of Arretium (meaning apparently 
the ancient Etruscan city) as built of brick, and 
remarkable for the excellence of their construction. 
(Vitruv. ii. 8. § 9; Plin. xxxv. 14. 5.49.) No re- 
mains of these are now visible. 

Maecenas is commonly regarded as a native of 
Arretium. There is not, indeed, any proof that he 
was himself born there, but it is certain that the 
family of the Cilnii to which he belonged was at an 
early period the most powerful and conspicuous of 
the nobility of that city (Liv. x. 3, 5; compare 
Hor. Carm. iii. 29. 1, Sat. i. 6.1); and the jesting 
epithets applied to his favourite by Augustus leave 
little doubt of his Arretian origin. (Macrob. ii. 4.) 

The territory of Arretium was very extensive, and 
included net only the upper valley of the Arnns, but 
a part of that of the Tiber also (Plin. iii. 5. 5. 9), as 
well as the adjacent valley of the Clanis. The latter 
appears to have been, in ancient as well as modern 
times, marshy, and subject to inundations; and the 
“ Arretinum Stagnum,” mentioned by Julius Ob- 
seqnens (§ 100), must have been a marshy lake in 
the Val di Chiana, Great part of the Arretine 
territory was extremely fertile: it produced wheat of 
the finest quality, and several choice varieties of 
vines. (Plin. xiv. 2. s. 4, xviii. 9, 5.20.) [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHI'TIS (Appfarayiris, Ptol. vi. 
1. § 2), a district of Assyria Proper, adjoining 
Armenia, named probably from a town which Ptol. 
(vi. 1 § 6) calls Arrhapa ("Agjara). The name is, 
perhaps, connected with Arphaxad, as Bochart 
(Geog. Saor. ii. c. 4) has conjectured. [V.] 

ARRHE'NE. [Anzanene. ] 

ARRHIA’NA (1a 'Agpiavd), a town in the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus on the Hellespont, near Cynossema, 
mentioned only by Thucydides (viii. 104.) 

ARRI'ACA (/t. Ant. pp. 436, 438) or CA- 


bodies of settlers which had for some reason received | RACCA (Kdpaxxa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 57; Geog. Rav. 


& separate municipal organisation, 


The Arretini! iv. 44), a town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tarra- 
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conensis, on the high road from Emerita to Caesar- 
augusta, 22 M.P. NE. of Complutum (Alcald), 
The distance identifies it with Guadalajara, on the 
Henares, where the bridge across the river is built 
on Roman foundations, As to the variation in the 


name, it is said that one MS. of the Itinerary has | 


(Ukert, i. 2. p.429.) [P.8.] 


the form Caraca. 


ARSA (“Apoa: Eth, Apoaios: Azuaga), a city | 


of the Turduli, in the district of Baeturia in His- 
pania Bactica, belonging to the conventus of Cor- 
duba, It lay in the Sierra Morena (M. Marianus), 
and is mentioned in the war with Viriathus, 
pian, Hisp, 70; Plin, iii. 1. s. 3; Ptol. ii. 4. § 14; 
Steph. B. 8. v.) Its site is identified by ruins with 
inseriptions, (Florez, ix. p. 20.) [P. 8] 
ARSA or VARSA (“Apaa, Obapea), a district of 
India intra Gangem, in the N. of the Panjab. It 


was that part of the country between the Indus and | 


the upper course of the Hydaspes which lay nearer 


to the former river, and which contained the city of | 


Taxila (7a TdéiAa or Takiada), the capital, in 
Alexander's time, of the Indian king Taxiles. (Ptol. 
vii. 1. § 45.) [P. S.J 

ARSA’CIA, [RHacar.]) 

ARSADA, or ARSADUS, a town of Lycia, not 
menitioned, so far as appears, by any ancient writer. 
The modern site appears to be Arsa, “a small vil- 
lage overlooking the valley of the Xanthus.” 
(Spratt’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 293.) There are rock 
tombs, on two of which Lycian inscriptions were ob- 
served, “ There are several Greek inscriptions; in 
two of them mention is made of the name of the 
place.” One inscription is given in Spratt’s Lycia 
(vol. ii, p. 291), from which it appears that the 
ancient name was not Arsa, as it is assumed in the 
work referred to, but Arsadus, or Arsada (like Ary- 
canda), a8 the Ethnic name, which occurs twice in 
the inscription, shows (Apaadewr 4 Snuos, and 
Apca3ea, in the accusative singular.) The real name 
is not certain, because the name of a place cannot 
always be deduced with certainty from the Ethnic 
name, The inscription is on a sarcophagus, and re- 
cords that the Demus honoured a certain person with 
n gold crown and a bronze statue for certain services 
to the cormmunity, The inseription shows that there 
was a temple of Apollo at this place. = [G. L.] 

ARSAMOSATA. [Arsosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS (‘Apoavias : Myrad-chai),an afflnent 
of the Euphrates according to Pliny (v. 24, vi. 31; 
comp. Tac, Ann, xv. 15; Plat. Lueull. 31). Ritter 
(Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. 85, 98, 101, 646, vol. xi. 
p- 110) considers it to he the S. arm of the En- 
phrates (St. Martin, Mém. sur [Armenie, pp. 50, 
51, 173). (LE. B. J.J 

ARSANUS, an affluent of the Enphrates ac- 
cording to Pliny (v, 24), but mentioned in no other 
writer, LE. B. J.) 

ARSENA’RIA (/tin. Ant. p. 14; ‘Apoevapla 
wkohwvia, Ptol. iv, 2. § 3; Arsevnaria Latinorum, 
Plin. v. 2. 8. 1; Arsinna, Mela, i. 6. § 1: Arzew, 
Ru.), an important city of Numidia, or, according to 
the later division, of Mauretania Caesariensis, 3 M. P. 
from the sen, between Quiza and the mouth of the 


Chinalaph (a few minutes W. of the meridian of | 


Greenwich). That it was a place of considerable 
importance ia proved by its ruins, atnong which are 
the cisterns for collecting rain-water, which extended 
beneath the whole town, There are also several 
Roman inscriptions. (Shaw, pp. 29, 30, or p. 14, 
2nd ed.; Barth, Wanderungen, de. p. 59.) [P.8.] 
. ARSE'NE CAponrd: Van), a large lake situated 


(Ap- | 


- ARSTANA. 


1 in the S. of Armenia. Strabo (xi. p. 529) says thet 
| it was also called Thovitis (@awiris), which Gx 
kurd corrects to Thospitis (Gweriris, comp, Pd 
|v, 13. § 7; Plin. vi. 27. 8. 31). The lake Arsiena, 
which Ptolemy (/. c.) distinguishes from Tho»pite 
has been identified with Arsene, and the name is said 
to survive in the fortress Arjish, situated on the N 
of the lake (St. Martin, M/ém. sur CArmenie, vol i. 
p- 56). On the other hand, Ritter (2 rdkwade, wo 
ix. p. 786) identifies Arsissa with the Mantiane of 
| Strabo, and Lake Van. It must be recollected that 
till lately this district has been a terra mengnita, 
and but little yet has been done for the ilnstratee 
of ancient authors. Till further evidence therefore 
has been collected, it would be premature to cutr te 
any distinct conclusion on these points, Strabo (£ ¢.) 
describes Arsene as abounding in natron, =o mor 
so as to remove stains from cloth: the water was 
undrinkable. The Tigris, he adds, flows throwzh it 
with such rapidity that the waters do not comsuingle, 
hence it has been inferred that Arsene is the sare 
as the Arethusa of Pliny (vi. 31, comp. Ritter, Fred 
kunde, vol. x. p. 90; Ersch and Graber's Execgrlopue- 
dia), Lake Ven is of an irregular shape, in extrecw 
length from NE. to SW. about 70 miles, and im es- 
treme breadth from-N. to S. about 28 miles. The 
level is placed at 5467 feet above the rea. The 
water is brackish, but cattle will drink it, partiew- 
larly near the rivers. (Kinneir, Trarefs, p. 384 ; 
London Geog. Journ. vol. vi. p. 50, vol. x. pp. 391, 
398, 410.) (E. Bd} 
ARSE'SA (“Apanoa: A ryish), a town and district 
| of Annenia, on the NE. of Lake Van ; the district » 
probally the same as that of Arsia (‘Apcia) met- 
| tioned by Ptolemy (v.13. § 13). In the LOth ces- 
tury it was called “Apoes or “Apes (Const. Porph. 
| de Adm. Imp. c. 44. p. 144. ed. Meurs.), apd mas 
} then in the possession of the Mussulman privees. 
In A. p. 993 it was recovered by the Empire ; bet, 
/ A.D. 1071, was taken by the Seljuk Turks : sam 
after its capture by the Georgians, a. p. 1206, it fri 
inte the hands of the Mongols, (St. Martin, Mew. rer 
CArmenie, vol. i. p. 136; London Geag, Journal, 
vol. x. pp. 402.) fk. Be Jj 
A’RSIA, a small river of Istria, still called Are, 
which became the boundary between Italy and il 
lyricum, when Istria had been annexed by August 
to the former country. (Plin. iii. 5. 5. 6, 19. s. 23; 
| Tab. Pent.) Florus represents it as having bees st 
an earlier period the limit between the Illyrians aad 
Istrians (ii.4). It flowed into the Flanaticus S- 
‘nus (Golfo di Quarnero), on the E. coast of Istria, 
just beyond the town of Nesactium (Castel Neoew). 
The existence of a town of the name “ Civitas Ar- 
sia,” rests only on the authority of the geographer ef 
Ravenna(iv.31), and is probably a mistake. [ E.HLB) 
| A’RSIA SILVA, a wood on the cunfines af th 
; Roman and Veientine territories, where a battle was 
fought between the Roman consuls Bratus and Va- 
lerins Poplicola and the exiled Tarquins, supperted 
by the Veientines and Tarquinians, in which Areas, 
the son of Tarquin, and Bratus, were beth slax 
(Liv. ii. 6; Val. Max. i. 8, § 5; Plat. J’opl. 9, who 
writes the name Odpcoy BAgos.) ‘The uate & 
never again mentioned; it was probably netheng 
more than a sacred grove. Dionysins calls it Spend: 
iepds Ipwos ‘Opdrov (v. 14); bat the last name 
|i probably corrupt. [E. H. BY 
ARSIA‘’NA (Amm. Mare, xxiii. 6), a town 
| Susiana. It may be, perhaps, the same as te 
| Tareiana (Tapedva) of Ptol. (vi. 3. § 5). [V.) 








ARSINARIUM. 


ARSINA'RIUM PR. (‘Apowdpiov &xpov), a | 
beadland on the W. coast of Libya Interior, placed 
by Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 6) in 8° long., and 12° N. lat., 
between the two great rivers Daradus (Senegal) and 
Sacheir (Gambia); a position exactly answering to 
that of C. Verde, the westernmost point of the whole 
cuntinent of Africa. It is true that Ptolemy gives 
points on the W. coast of Africa more to the W., his 
westernmost point being the Pr. Cotes, at the mouth 
of the Straits, which he places in long. 6° [ AmPE- 
Lusta]}; for he mistook the whole shape of this 
coast, especially in its N. portion. But still his Pr. 
Arsinarium is the westernmost point of the coast for 
a long distance on both sides of it. The geogra- 
phers who place this cape N. of C. Blanco have not 
given Ptolemy sufficient credit for the accuracy of 
los longitudes, [P. S.] 

ARSI'NOE ('Apow6n, Strab. p. 804; Plin. v. 11. 
«12, vi. 29. s. 33; Steph. B. p. 126; Mart. Capell. 
6. § 677: Eth. ‘Apowolrys, or ‘Apowoeds), the 
name of several cities which derived their appellation 
from Arsinoe, the favourite sister of Ptolemy Phila- 

delphus, who erected or extended and beautified them, 
and dedicated them to her honour or memory. Their 
erection or improvement consequently dates between 
B.C, 284—246. Each of these cities apparently 
occupied the site of, or included, previously existing 
towns. 

1. Acity at the northern extremity of the Heroo- 
pilite gulf, in the Red Sea. It was the capital of the 
Heroopolite nome, and one of the principal harbours 
telonging to Egypt. It appears to have been also de- 
naninated Cleopatris (Strab. p. 780) and Arsincites 
(Plz. v. 9. § 9; Orelli, Znser. 516). It is also 
cunjectared to have stood on the site of the ancient 
Pibachiroth (Exod, xii. 2, 9; Numb. xxxiii. 7; 
Winer, Biblioth. Realwérterb. ii. p. 309). The 
modern Ardscheriid, a village near Suez, corresponds 
to this Arsinoe. It was seated near the eastern ter- 
mination of the Royal canal which communicated 
with the Pelusiae branch of the Nile, and which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus carried on from the Bitter 
Lakes to the head of the Heroopolite bay. Arsinoe 
(Pin. v.12) was 125 miles from Pelusium, The 
revenues of the Arsinoite nome were presented by 
that monarch to his sister, and remained the property 
af successive queens or princesses of the Lagid 
family. ‘The shortness of the road across the eastern 
desert and its position near the canal were the prin- 
cipal advantages of Arsince as a staple of trade. 
Bat althongh it a capacious bay, it was 
exfewad to the south wind, and the difficulties which 
ships encountered from reefs in working up the gulf 
wert considerable. Arsinoe, accordingly, was less 
eivibly situated for the Indian traffic than either 
Mres Hormos or Berenice. In common, hawever, 
with other ports on the Red Sea Arsinoe improved 
in its commerce after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Romans. One hundred and twenty vessels annually 
sailed from Egyptian havens to bring from western 
lndia silk, precious stones, and arumatics (Gibbon, 
D. and F. ch. vi). 

2. In the Heptanomis, was the capital of the 
nane Arsinoites, and was seated on the western bank 
f the Nile, between the river and the Lake Moeris, 
wath-west of Memphis, in lat. 299 N. In the 
Pharaonic era Arsinoe was denominated the city of 
Uroondiles (KpoxoSelAwv wdais), from the peculiar 
Teverence paid by its inhabitants to that animal. The 

resin in which Arsinoe stood——the modern EL 
Fycom — was the most fertile in Egypt. Besides 
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corn and the usual cereals and vegetables of the 
Nile valley, it abounded in dates, figs, roses, and its 
vineyards and gardens rivalled those in the vicinity 
of Alexandria. Here too alone the olive repaid cul- 
tivation. 

The Arsinoite nome was bounded to the west 
by the Lake Moeris (Berket el keriin) watered 
by the Canal of Joseph ( Bahr Jusuf), and contained, 
besides various pyramids, the necropolis of the city 
of Crocodiles, the celebrated labyrinth, which to- 
gether with the Lake are described under Moeris. 
Extensive mounds of ruins at Medinet-el-Fyoom, or 
el- Fares represent the site of Arsinoe, but no remains 
of any remarkable antiquity, except a few sculptured 
blocks, have hitherto been found there. In the later 
periods of the Roman empire Arsinoe was annexed 
to the department of Arcadia, and became the chief 
town of an episcopal see. (Strab. xvii. p. 809, seq.; 
Herod. ii. 48; Diod. i, 89; Aelian. Z/. A, x. 24; 
Plin. v. 9. 5s. 11, xxxvi. 16; Mart. Capell. vi. 4 ; 
Belzoni's Travels, vol. ii, p. 162 ; Champollion, 
C Egypte, vol. i. p. 323, seq.) 

3. A city in the Regio Troglodytica upon the 
western coast of the Red Sea between Philoteras 
( Kosseir) and Myos Hormos, (Strab. xvi. p. 769.) 
It was previously called Olbia (Steph. B. s. 0. ’Ap- 
owdn). According to Agatharchides (de Rub. Mar. 
p. 53), there were hot springs in its neighbourhood. 
Arsinvoe stood nearly at the point where the limestone 
range of the Arabian hills joins the Mons Porphy- 
rites, and at the southern entrance of the Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4. A city in Aethiopia, north of Dirt Berenices, 
and near the entrance of the Red Sea (Bab-el- 
Mandeb). (Strab. xvi. p. 773; Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 
34; Ptol. iv. 5. § 14.) [W. B. D.] 

5. A town of Crete assigned to Lyctus. (Steph. 
B.) Berkelius (ad loc.) supposes that an error 
had crept into the text, and that for Av«rov we 
should read Avxias. 

Its existence has been confirmed by some coins 
with the types and emblems peculiar to the Cretan 
mints. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 304.) 

6. A town in the E. of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory of Acamas (Strab. xiv. p. 682; Ptol. v. 14. 
§ 4), formerly called Marion (Mdpiov; Steph. B. 
4.v.; comp. Scylax, s.e. Cypras). Ptolemy Soter 
destroyed this town, and removed the inhabitants to 
Paphos (Diod. xix. 89). For coins of Marion see 
Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 86. The name of Arsinve was 
given to it in honour of the Aegyptian princess of 
that name, the wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. Hierocles and Const. Porphyr. (Them, i. 15) 
place it between Paphos and Soeloi. The modern 
naine is Polikrusoko or Crisophou, from the gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. According to Strabo 
(1. c.) there was a grove sacred to Zeus. Cyprus, 
from its subjection tothe kings of the Lagid family, 
had more than one city of this name, which was 
common to several princesses of that house, 

Another Arsinoe is placed near Ammochostus to 
the N. of the island (Strab. p. 683). A third city 
of the same name appears in Strabo (i. c.), with a 
harbour, temple, and grove, and lies between Old and 
New Paphos. The ancient name survives in the 
present Arschelia (D’Anville, Mem. de Acad. des 
/nscrip. vol. xxxii. pp. 537, 545, 551, 554; Engel, 
Kypros, vol. i. pp. 73, 97, 137; Marati, Viaggi, 
vol. i. p. 200). E. B. J 

7. One of the five cities of the Libyan Penta- 
polis in Cyrenaica; so called under the Ptolemies ; 

Q 
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its earlier name was Taucheira or Teuchcira. 
(Taveurmmea.] [P.S.] 

8. A place on the coast of Cilicia, mentioned by 
Strabo (p. 670) as having a port. Leake places 
it at or near the ruined modern castle, called SokAta 
Kilesi, below which is a port, such as Strabo de- 
scribes at Arsinoe, and a peninsula on the east side 
of the harbour covered with ruins. (Agia Minor, 
p- 201.) This modern site is east of Anemurium, 
and west of, and near to, Cape Kizliman. (Beau- 
fort’s Karamania). [G. L.] 

9. [Patara.] 

10. In Aetolia. [Coxorr.] 

ARSISSA. [ArsEne.] 

ARTABIA, ARTABIUS, [Aranis.] 

AR'TABRI (“ApraSpoi, "Aperpe6a:, Arrotrebae), 
a people in the extreme NW. of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, about the promontory Nerium (C. Finis- 
terre), and around a bay called by their name 
[ Arranrorum Sixvs], on which there were several 
sra-port towns, which the sailors who frequented 
them called the Ports of the Artabri (‘Apré€pav 
Amévas). Strabo states that in his time the Artabri 
were called Arotrebae, He places them in Lusitania, 
which he makes to extend as far as the N. coast of the 
peninsula, We may place them along that part of 
the coast of Gallicia, which looks to the NW. be- 
tween (. Ortegal and C. Finisterre (Strab. iii. pp. 
147, 153, 154; Ptol. ii. 6. § 22). Strabo speaks 
of the Celtici, in connection with the Artabri, as if 
the latter were a tribe of the former (p. 153); which 
Mela expressly states (iii. 1.§ 9; but the text is 
doubtful). Ptolemy also assigus the district of the 
Artabri to the Gallaeci Lucenses (KaAAaixww Aov- 
xyvoloy, ie. having Lucus Augusti for their capital : 
ii. 6. §§ 2, 4). 

Pliny (iv. 20,22, s, 34,35) places the Arro- 
trebae, belonging to the conventas of Lucas Augusti, 
about the promontory Celticum, which, if not the 
sare as the Nerium of the others, is evidently in its 
immediate neighbourhood; but he confuses the 
whole matter by a very curious error, He mentions 
a promontory called Artabrum as the headland at 
the NW, exctremity of Spain ; the coast on the one 
side of it looking to the N, and the Gallic Ocean, on 
the other side to the W. and the Atlantic Ocean. 
But he considers this promontory to be the W. head- 
land of the estuary of the Taqus, and adds that 
some called it Magnum Pr., and others Olisipone, 
from the city of Olisipo (Lisbon), He assigns, in 
fact, all the W. coast of Spain, down to the mouth 
of the Tagns, to the N. coast; and, instead of being 
lend to detect his error by the resemblance of name 
between his Artabrum Pr. and his Arrotrebae (the 


Artabri of his predecessors, Strabo and Mela), be | 


perversely finds fault with those who had placed 
about the promontory Artabrum a people of the 
same name, who never were there (ili gentem Ar- 


rotrehas enim, quoa ante Celticum dirimus pro- 
meontorium, hoc in loco posuere, litteris permutatis : 
Vlin. iv, 22. 5. 35; comp, ii, 118. s. 112). 

Ptolemy (4, ¢.) mentions Claudionerium (KAav- 
Siwvepiov) and Novium (Noovior) as cities of the 
Artaliri. 

Strabo relates, on the authority of Posidonius, 
that, in the land of the Artabri, the earth on the 
surface contained tin mixed with silver, which, being 
carrie] down by the rivers, was sifted out by the 
wotnen on a plan apparently similar to the “ gold- 
washings ” of California (Strab.iii.p.t47). LPS.) 








| 


Perseus 
tubrum quae nunquam fuit, manifesto errore. Are | 
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ARTABROTRUM PORTUS (‘Apra€pir Aurty), 
& sea-port town of the Artabri (Gallaeci) S of Pr, 
Nerium. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 22; Agathem. i 4). 
Strabo (iii. p. 153) uses the name in the plaral te 
the sea-ports of the Artabri further N. on the Bay 
of Ferrol and Coruia, [Anranet.] 

ARTABRORUM SINUS, a bay on the coat d 
the Artabri, with a narrow entrance, but widentaz 
inwards, having on its shore the town of Aum 
BRICA, and receiving four rivers, two of which were 
not worth mention ; the other two were the Mearns 
and the Ivia or Juvia (Mela iii, 1.§ 9). The 
description answers exactly to the great bay unm tle 
coast of Gallicia, between La Corwha on the §. ai 
C. Friorino, SW. of El Ferrol, on the N.; whet 
divides itself into the three bays of Corwtia, Be- 
tanzos, and El Ferrol, and receives the four riven 
Mero, Mendo, Eume, and Juria. Of these the fret 
and last, whose estuaries form respectively the bays 
of Coruta and El Ferrol, correspond in name with 
Mela’s rivers; but the other two, which fall imte the 
estuary of Betanzos, are quite as important in respect 
of their size. The bay is completely lamd-locked ; 
its coasts are bold and lofty; but the rivers whi 
fall into it form those secure harbours, which the 
ancient writers mention (see preceding article), ats: 
which have been celebrated in all ages. 

Notwithstanding some confusion in the numben 
of Ptolemy, this is evidently his Magnus Portes 
(6 uéyas Aut) on the coast of the Gallseci Le 


censes (ii. 6. § 4). [P. $.] 
PROM. [Arranet.] 


ATRTABRUM 

ARTACANA. [Anta Crvrras and Agtaca.) 

ARTACE (‘Apraun: Eth. 'Apraxnvés, “Agrdast, 
"Apraxets: Artaki or Erdek), a town of Mysia, wear 
Cyzicus (Herod. iv. 14), and a Milesian cols. 
(Strab. pp. 582, 635.) It was a sea-port, amd «@ 
the same peninsula on which Cyzicus stood, ad 
about 40 stadia from it. Artace was burnt, wee 
ther with Proconnesus, during the Ionian revolt, 
in the reign of Dazius I. (Herod. vi. 33.) Probab!y 
it was not rebuilt, for Strabo does not mentiun = 
among the Mysian towns: bat he speaks (p. 576) 
of a wooded moantain Artace, with an island of the 
same name near to it, the same which Pliny (¥. 32) 
calls Artacaeumn. Timosthenes, quoted by Stepbs- 
nus (4. v. 'Aprdxy), also gives the name Artace t 
a mountain, and to a small island, one stadium fron 
the land. In the time of Procopius, Artace bul 
been rebuilt, and was a suburb of Cyzicas, (Beil 


Pera. i. 25.) It is now a poor place, ( Hasmiloa, 
Researches, vol. ii. p.97.) {G. Lj 
ARTACE'NE, or Anacrese. [ARpecrres ) 


ARTACOANA, [Anta Civrras.] 

ARTAEA (‘Aptasa, Steph. B.; Eth. “Ap 
Taio), a district of Persia, where, according + 
Hellanicus (Hellan, Fragm. No. Lxii. p. 97, Sturt). 
and Andromeda founded several cites 
(Steph.) It is probably connected with the Pe- 
thian Artacana of Ptolemy (vi.5.§ 4). Herubetes 
(vii, 61) states the native name of the Persians es# 
Artaci ; Stephanas and Hesychius (¢.¢. ‘Aprds mar 
that it was « particular epithet given im the ve- 
nacular dialect to the heroes of ancient Peres 
romance (Rawlinson, Asiat, Journ, xi. pt. i, p 95), 
no doubt nearly connected with the ancient naw 
the Medes, Ani, with the Zend Airyn, and the Sac 
crit Arthya (Pott, Forschung. &c. p. ixix.) [V.) 

ARTAGEIRA, a city of Inner Libya, placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the river Geir, in 44)° 
long., and 18° N. lat. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 32) [P.S) 
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ARTAGE'RA (Apraynpa, Strab. xi. p. 529; | the Mountain of Turnidi. (Paus. ii. 25. § 3, viii. 5. 
"Aora@yeisa, Zon. x. 36; Artagera, Vell. Pat. ii. 102), | § 6; Leake, Deloponnesiaca, p. 203.) 
a town of Armenia, supposed to be the same as the 3. A fortress in Macedonia, built by the emperor 
Artagigurta of Ptolemy (‘4 ptaryryapra, v. 13. § 22) | Justinian, at the distance of 40 miles from Thessa- 
aml the Artogerassa of Amm. Marcellinus(xxvii. 12). | lonica, and at the mouth of the river Rechius. (Pro- 
It is called by the Armenian writers Artagér (Arda- | cop. de Aedif. iv. 3.) The Rechius, as Tafel has 
kere?) (St.Martin, Mém, sur [Armenie, vol. i. p. | shown, is the river, by which the waters of the Lake 
122.) Before the wallsof this city C. Caesar, grandson | Bolbe flow into the sea, and which Thucydides (iv. 
of Augustus, received the wound from the effects of | 103) refers to, without mentioning its name. (Tafel, 
which he died. ‘The site would appear to have been | T’hessalonica, pp. 14, seq., 272, seq.) 
fetween Arsamosata and Tigranocerta, if it be as- 4. A promontory of Caria, with a temple of Ar- 
sumed that it is the same place as the Artagigarta | temis on its summit, forming the northern extremity 
of Ptolemy. [E. B. J.) of the bay of Glancus (Strab. xiv. p. 651), called 

A'RTAMIS (“Apraus, Ptol. vi. 11. §§ 2,3; | by others Pepativm (Mela, i. 16 ; Plin. v. 28. 
Artamis, Ainm. Mare. xxiii. 6), a river of Bactria, | s. 29.) 
which thowed into the Zariaspis (or river of Balkh).| 5. A town in Spain. [Dtanium.] 

Wilson (Ariana, p. 162) conjectures that it is the 6. An island off Etruria. [Drantum.] 
Dakash, which flows NE. in the direction of Balkh. | 7. A mountain near Aricia. [Anicia.] 
The name itself is probably of Persian origin, [V.] | ARTEMITA. 1. (Apréuera, Strab. xi. p. 519, 

ARTANES (‘Aprdvyqs), also written Artannes | Xvi. p. 744; Ptol.vi.l. §6; Steph.; Isid. Char. p.5 ; 
and Artanes, a stnall river of Bithynia, placed by | Artemita, Plin. vi. 26; Tab, Peutinger.), city of 
Aman (p. 13) 150 stadia east of Cape Melaena, | Assyria, or perhaps more strictly of Babylonia 
with a haven and temple of Venus at the mouth of ; (Strab. xi. p. 519), in the district of Apolloniatis 
the river, [G. L.] (Isid. Char.); according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744) 

ARTANISSA (‘Aprdsioa: Telawe?), a city of | 500 stadia (Tab, Peuting. 71 mill.) E. of Seleucia, 
lheria, in Asia, between the Cyrus and M. Caucasus and 8,000 stadia N. of the Persian Gulf. (Strab. xi. 
(Ptol. v. 11 § 3). It was one of Ptolemy's points | p. 519.) According to Tacitus (vi. 41) it was a 
of recorded astronomical observations, having the | Parthian town, in which Stephanus (on the autho- 
longest day 15 hrs. 25 tnin., and being one hour E, | rity of Strabo, thongh that geographer does not say 
of Alexandria (viii. 19. § 5). [P. S.J 80) coincides with him, Pliny (vi. 26) places it 

ARTAUNUM (“Apravvov), is generally believed | wrongly in Mesopotamia. It was situated on a river 
to be the fort which Drnsus erected on mount Taunus | called the Sillas. The modern Sherbdn is supposed 


(Jacit. Ama. i. 56), and which was afterwards re- | to occupy its site. [V. 
stored by Germanicns. (Ptol. ii. 11.) Some find 2. (Van), a town of Armenia (Ptol. v. 13. 
its site in Salburg, near Homburg. [L. 8.] § 21), founded, according to the national tradi- 


ARTAXATA (‘Aprdfara, 'Aprafidoara, 'Ap- | tions, by Semiramis. A canal, which in some maps 
tafiacera: Artaxata sing. and plur., Plin. vi. 10; | has been converted into a river, under the name of 
Jus. ii, 170; Tac. Arnal. ii, 56, vi. 32, xiii. 41, | Shenirdm Su, is attributed to this reputed foundress 
xiv. 23; Eth. ‘Apragarnvds), the ancient capital of | of Van. Mr. Brant (London Geog. Journal, vol. x. 
Armenia, situated on a sort of peninsula formed by | p- 389) speaks of a small village of the name of 
the curve of the river Araxes, (Strab. xi. p. 529.) | Artemid, at no great distance from Van. He was 
Hannibal, whe took refuge at the court of Artaxias | told that no inscriptions were to be found, nor were 
when Antiochus was no longer able to protect him, there traces of any buildings of antiquity. D'An- 
superintended the building of this city, which was | Ville (Geog. Anc. vol. ii. p. 324; comp. Kinneir, 
“called in honour of Artaxias. (Strub. p. 528; | Trav. p. 385) has identified it with the large and 
Pint. Luewl, 31.) Corbulo, a. p. 58, destroyed the | important town of Van, which St. Martin (Jfém. sur 
ten (Lnet. of Biog. s.v.), which was rebuilt by | !Armenie, vol. i. p. 138) considers to be the same 
Tindates, who gave it the name of Neronia in honour | a8 the Buana (Bovava) of Ptolemy (v. 13. § 21). 
ef the Emperor Nero, who had surrendered the king- | Vdn was considered one of the strongest places in 
tomef Armenia tohim. (Dio, Cass. xiii. 7.) The | Armenia, and is frequently mentioned by the native 
tulsequent history, as given by the native historians, | chroniclers in connection with their history. (St. 
will be found in St. Martin (Afém. sur T Armenie, | Martin, bc.) [E. B. J.) 
vob p. 118). Formerly a mass of ruins called ARTEMITA, [Ecntnapes. } 

Takt Tiridate (Throne of Tiridates), near the junc- ARTENA. 1. A city uf the Volscians, known 
tka of the Aras and the Zengue, were supposed to | only from the account in Livy (iv. 61) of its siege 
represent the ancient Artaxata. Col, Monteith (Zon- | and capture by the Romans in n.c. 404. It ap- 
dom Geog. Journal, vol. iii. p. 47) tixes the site at pears that it had a very strong citadel, which held 








4‘ remarkable bend in the river, somewhat lower down | out long after the town had fallen, and was only 
thao this, at the bottom of which were the ruins of | taken by treachery. Both town and citadel were 
a bridge of Greek or Koman architecture, [E. B.J.] | destroyed, and the name never again occurs, Gell 

ARTEMI'SIUM (‘Apreuiowr). 1. The name of | and Nibby have supposed the remains of ancient 
the northern coast and of a promontory of Euboea, | walls found on the summit of the hill above Monte 
tomediately opposite the Thessalian Magnesia, so | Fortino, still called La Civita, to be those of Ar- 
called from the temple of Artemis Proseda, belonging tena; but they are regarded by Abeken, with more 
te the town of Histiaea. It was off this coast that | probability, as belonging to the far more important 
the Grecian fleet fonght with the fleet of Xerxes, | city of Ecetra, (Gell, Zop. of Kome, p. 110; Nibby, 
%€. 480. (Herod. vii. 175, viii. 8; Plut. Them. 7; | Dintorni, vol. i. pp. 263—265; Abeken, Afiutel 
Vhod. xi. 12.) Italien, p.75.) [Ecerna.] 

2. A mountain forming the boundary between 2. From the same passage of Livy we learn that 
Argelis and Arcadia, with a temple of Artemis on its | there was another small town of the name in Etruria, 
sommmat, It is 5814 feet in height, and is now called | between Caere and Veii, and a dependency of the 
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former city. It was destroyed by the Roman kings, 
and no other trace of its existence preserved, The 
positions ascribed to it by Gell and Nibby (i. ce.) are 
wholly conjectural. (KE. H. B.} 
ARTIGI, two cities of Hispania Bactica, 
the N., on the high road from Corduba to Emerita, 
36 M. P. from Mellaria and 32 from Metellinum. Its 
site seems to be at or about Castuera. (/t. Ant. p. 
416.)—2. Arriat Jucrenses (Plin. iii. 1.5. 3, where 
the common text has Astigi ; ’Aprryls, Ptol. ii. 4. 
§ 11: Alkama), ove of the chief inland cities in the 
S. of Bactica, belonging to the district of Bastetania 
. and the conventas of Corduba. It stood in the heart 
of M. Tlipula (the Sierra Nevada), and commanded 
one of the chief passes from the Mediterranean coast 
to the valley of Granada. In the Moorish wars it 
was celebrated as one of the keysof Granada ; and its 
capture by the Christians, Feb, 28, 1482,was a fatal 
blow to the Moors, whose feelings are recorded in the 
“very mournful” Arabic and Spanish ballad, “Ay! de 
mi Alhama”—“ Alas! for my Alhama :” well known 
by Byron's translation. (Ford, Handbook “4 Spain, 
122.) s 
:: ARTISCUS (‘Aprioxds), a tributary of fhe ‘He. 
bras in Thrace, flowing through the land of the 
Odrysae. (Herod. iv. 92.) 
ARTYMNESUS. [Poxara.] 
ARTYNIA. [Dascrurris. | 
ARUALTES (6 "ApoudArns Spos), a mountain of 
Inner Libya, placed by Ptolemy a little to the N. of 
the Equator, in 33° long. and 3° N, lat., in a part 
of Central Africa now entirely unknown. In it 
were the peoples Nabathrae (Na6d@pa:) and Xulic- 
ces (ZuAuxxeis Alsiowes), the latter extending to M. 
Arangas. (Ptol, iv. 6. §§ 12, 20, 23.) [P.S.] 
ARU'CI (‘Apote:). 1. A city of the Celtici, in 
Hispania Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Arundax 
and Acinipo, in the conventus of Hispalis; identified 
by inseriptions with Aroche. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15; Plin. 
iii. 1, s. 3, where Sillig gives the true reading from 
one of the best MSS.; others have Aruti, Arunci, 
Arungi, in fact the copyists seem to have confounded 
the consecutive words Arunda and Aruci: Florez, 
Esp. S. ix. p. 120; Grater, p. 46; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 
382 )— 2. (Moura), a city of Lusitania, 30 M. P 
E. of Pax Julia. (/t, Ant. p. 427). [P.S.] 
ARUNDA (‘Apotr3a: Honda), a city of the 
Celtici, in Hispania Baetica, in the conventus of 
Hispalis (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15; Plin. iii, 1. 8, 3, ed. 
Sillig, comp. Arvet, Inser. ap. Muratori, p. 1029, 
No. 5.). Some writers place Arunda at Ronda la 
vieja, which is usually taken, on the suthority of 
inscriptions there, for Actxiro ; on the ground that 
the inscriptions at Konda bearing the name of 
Arunda, have been brought from the ruins at Ronda 
la vieja (Ford, p. 98); bat both Pliny and Ptolemy 
make Acinipo and Arunda different places. [P.S.] 
ARU'PIUM (It. Ant.: Arypiam, Tab, Peut. ; 
*Apovmivot, ‘Apouwivos, Strab.: Eth. Abpovmives, 
App.; Auersperg ? or ar. Mungara), a town of the 
Iapydes in Ilyrieam, which was taken by Augustus, 
after it had been deserted by its inhabitants. (Ap- 
pian, ///. 16; Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314.) 
ARUSI'NI CAMPL = [Bexeventum.] 
ARVA (Alcolea, Ra.), 4 municipiam of Hispania 
Bactica, on the right bank of the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir), two leagues above Corduba (Cordova), 
The river is here crossed by a fine bridge of dark 
marble. There are considerable ruins, with name- 
rons inseriptions, one of which runs thas: ompo 
MUNICIPIL, FLAVIL ARVENSIS. (Grater, p, 476, 
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No. 1.) There are coins of Arva extant, inacribel 
ARVA. and M. ARVEN. (Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 14, 15.) 
Pliny mentions Arua among the Celtic towns is te 


conventus of Hispalis (iii. 1. 8. 3). [P.§.] 
ARVAD. [Anranves. 
ARVARNI (‘Apevapro:), a people of India intr 


Gangem, W. of the river Macsolus, along the river 
Tyna, and as far N. as the Orndi M.; having, ameer 
other cities, the emporium and royal residence Ms 
langa(MdAaryya), which some suppose to be Madras 
(Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 14, 92.) LP. A) 

ARVERNI *Apovépror, Strab. p. 190), a uatic 
of Celtica, and in Caesar's time one of the rwet 
powerful of the Gallic nations, and the rival of tie 
Aedui for the supremacy (8. G.i. 31). In the 
great rising of the Galli under Vercingetorix, nm v- 
52, the Eleatheri Cadurci, Gabali, and Vellauni a 
mentioned (B. G.vii.75) as being accustomed to yiek 
obedience to the Arverni. It is doubtful if Eleuthe: 
is a qualification of the name Cadurci: it is probable 
that under this corrupt form the name of some othe 
people is concealed. The reading Vellauni is aie 
doubtful: the people are called Vellavi im Strabos 
text (p. 190; Walckenaer, Géog. des Gaules, ¢e.. 
vol. i. p. 339). 

On the SE. Caesar makes the Mons Cebenna ((- 
vennes) the boundary of the Arverni, and their peic- 
bours on this side were the Helvii in the Provinsu, 
afterwards called Gallia Narbonensis (8. G. vii §) 
But the proper territory of the Arverni did m# ¢- 
tend so far, for the Vellavi and the Gabali lay !-- 
tween them and the Helvii. Strabo makes the 
territory extend to the Loire. They seem to have 
possessed the valley of the Elaver (Aller), perha;e 
nearly to its junction with the Loire, and a lar 
part of the highlands of central France. The naxx 
is still perpetuated in that of the mountain rege 
of Auvergne. Their neighbours on the E. were te 
Aedui, on the W. the Lemovices, and on the N¥ 
the Bituriges. The Cadurci were on the SW. Ther 
actual limits are said to coincide with the old diane 
of Clermont and 8. Flour, a determination which » 
only useful to those who can consult the maps of the 
old diocesan divisions of France. The Arverni s 
represented by Strabo as having extended ther 
power as far as Narbonne and the frontiers of Mer- 
scille ; and even to the Pyrenees, the Khine, and tt 
Ocean. (Strab. p. 191.) If this statement is tra. 
it does not represent the extent of their territery, be: 
of their power or influence when they were the O- 
minant people in Gallia, In Caesar's time, sa v* 
have seen, the states in subjection to them were a'r 
those in their immediate neighbourhood. Their p= 
tended consanguinity with the Romans (Loras, «. 
427)—if it means any thing at all, and is mt 6 
blunder of Lucan—may merely indicate their arr 
gance before they felt the edge of the Raman sweat 
Livy (v. 34) mentions Arverni among those whe a 
companied Bellovesus in the Gallic migration int» 
Italy. 

The position of the Arverni is determined © 
some precision by that of their capital prea 
metum, which Strabo calls Nemossus, which is o# 
Clermont, the chief town of the Auvergne. Carax 
does not mention this place. In his time the cageta! 
of the Arverni was Gergovia (B. @. vii. 36), whe? 
he unsuceessfully besieged. 

When Hasdrubal passed into Gallia on his raxd © 
Italy, to join Hannibal, the Arverni received hina = 4 
friendly way. (Liv. xxvii. 39.) Whether aay 
them joined him does not appear. A king of us 
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Arverni, named Laer, is mentioned by Strabo, who as 
he rode in his chariot used to throw about him gold 
and silver coin, for the people to pick ap. He was 
the father of Bituitus, king of the Arverni at the 
time of the campaign of Fabius Maximus. 

The Romans seem to have first met the Arverni 
in B.c. 121. The Aedui and Allobroges were at 
war, and the Allobroges had the Arverni and Ruteni 
as allies. Q. Fabius Maximus defeated the Allo- 
broges and their allies with great slaughter, at the 
confluence of the Rhone and the Jsére. (Florus, iii. 
2; Vell. Pat. ii. 10; Oros, v. 14.) The Allobroges 
were made Roman subjects, but the Arverni and the 
Buteni lost none of their territory (B. G. i. 45). In 
facet their position defended them, for the wall of the 
Cévennes was the natural boundary of the Provincia 
on the NW. Some years before Caesar was procon- 
sul of Gallia the Arverni had joined the Sequani in 
inviting Ariovistus and his Germans into Gallia, in 
order to balance the power of the Aedui, who were 
allies of the Romans. The German had become the 
tyrant of the Sequani, but the territory of the Ar- 
verni had not been touched by him when Caesar en- 
tered Gallia (p.c.58). In n.c. 52, when Gallia 
was tranquillized, as Caesar says, a general rising of 
the Galli took place. The Carnutes broke out 
first; and next Vercingetorix, an Arvernian, whose 
father had held the chief power (principatus) in all 
Gallia, roused his countrymen. This was the be- 
ginning of a great contest and the last struggle of 
the Galli. Vercingetorix commanded the combined 
forces (B. G. vii. 63,64). The war was finished by 
the capture of Alesia, and Vercingetorix fell into the 
hands of Caesar. He was carried to Rome, and kept 
a prisoner till Caesar's great triumph, when the life 
ef this brave and unsuccessful Gaul was ended in 
Boman fashion by the hands of the executioner, after 
he had adorned the barbaric pomp of the procession. 
(Dion Cass. xhiii. 19.) 

In the division of Gallia under Augustus the Ar- 
verni were included in the extended limits of Aqui- 
tania. Pliny (iv. 19) calls them “ liberi;” and, if 
this is correct, we must suppose that in Pliny’s time 
the Arverni enjoyed the privileges which, under the 
Roman government, were secured to those provincials 
whe had the title of “ liberae civitates.” [G.L.] 

AR'VII, are only mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
pisces therm in Gallia Lugdunensis, next to the Dia- 
biintes. D’Anville ascertained the position of this 
people, who, with the Cenomani and the Diablintes, 
weupied what was afterwards the diocese of Mane. 
He discovered the site of the capital of the Arvii, 
which preserves the name of Erve or Arve, on the 
tanks of a stream which flows into the river Sarthe, 
near Sablé. The Sarthe joins the Mayenne, which 
enters the Loire below Angers. The name of the 
chief town of the Arvii in Ptolemy is Vagori- 
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tum. G. L. 
ARYCANDA (‘Apixarda: Eth. ap cote 
a city in Lycia (Steph. s. v. "Apuxdyda; Schol. ad 
Pind. Ol, Od. 7), 0n the river Arycandus, a branch 
of the Limyrus (Plin. v. 27, 29). Its site has been 
weertained by Fellows (Lycia, p. 221), who found 
near the river Arycandus, and 35 miles from the 
tea, the ruins of Arycanda, which are identified by a 
Greek inscription. There are the remains of a the- 
aire, tombs, and some fine specimens of doorways, 
There are coins of Arycanda. Fellows found one 
smong the ruins, with the name of the city on it 
aod the head of the Emperor Gordian. Leake 
(48a Minor, p. 187) speaks of a stream which 
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joins the sea, close to the mouth of the Limyrus, as 
probably the Arycandus of Pliny. In the map of 
Fellows, only the name Arycandus appears, and no 
Limyrus; but the Limyrus is clearly laid down in 
the map in Spratt’s Lycia as a small stream flowing 
from Limyra, and joining near its mouth the larger 
river Orta Tchy, the Arycandus. Compare the ac- 
count of Arycanda in Fellows and in Spratt’s Lycia 
(vol. i, p. 153). [G. L 

ARYMPHAEL [Arorrpaet.] 

ARXATA ("Aptara)), a town of Armenia, si- 
tuated on the borders of Atropatene, (Strab. xi. 
p- 529; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 202.) [E. B. J.] 

ARZEN (“Apr(e, Cedren. Hist, Comp. vol. ii. p. 
722), a town of Armenia to the E. of ‘Theodosiopolis 
(Erzrim). According to native writers it contained 
800 churches, a.p. 1049. It was taken by the 
Seljuk Turks, and the inhabitants retired to Theo- 
dosiopolis. No remains of this city are to be found 
now. (St. Martin, Mém. sur [Armenie, vol. i. 
p- 68.) CE. B. J.) 

ARZANE'NE (‘Ap(avnv#, also "Aptayn, Procop. 
de Aedif. iii. 2), a province in the 5S. of Armenia, 
situated on the left bank of the Tigris, extending to 
the E. as far as the valley of Bitlis, and bounded on 
the S. and W. by Mesopotamia. It derived its name 
from the lake Arsene, or the town Arzen, situated on 
this lake. Its name frequently occurs in the writers 
of the Lower Empire. (Eutrop. vi. 7; Amm. Mare. 
xxv. 7,9; Procop. B. Pers. i. 8.) Ptolemy calls 
the district Thospitis (Qwow?ris, v. 13. § 18), a 
name which he also gives to the lake Arsene (v. 13. 
§ 7). The district Arrhene in Pliny (vi. 31) is 
probably the same as Arzanene, 

This province was the subject and the theatre of 
continual wars between the emperors of Constan- 
tinople and the kings of Persia. It is now compre- 
hended in the Pashalik of Dyar Bekr, [E.B.J.] 

ASA PAULINI, a place on the road from Lug- 
dunum (Lyon) to Augustodunum (Autun), It is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. x Gallic leagues, or 
xv M.P. from Lugdunum, and this distance corre- 
sponds to the site of Anse.’ Asa,in the Itin., per- 
haps ought to be Ansa. [G. Ly 

ASAEI (‘Acaiot), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
near the Suardeni and the upper course of the Ta- 
nais. (Ptol. v. 9. § 16). They are also mentioned 
by Pliny, according to the common text, as having 
been, before his time, among the most celebrated 
peoples of Scythia; but Sillig gives a different read- 
ing, namely Chroasai. (Plin. vi. 17. 8. 19.) [P.S.] 

ASAMA (‘Acdya), a river of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, falling into the Atlantic, in 32° N, lat. (Ptol. 
iv. 1. § 3), 30'S. of Port Rhusibis, and 20’ N. of 
the river Diour. All along this coast, the positions 
may be safely determined by Ptolemy's Disitudes 
(his longitudes are greatly out); consequently Asama 
is Wadi-Tensift, the river which,in its upper course, 
flows past Marocco: Portus Rhusibis is Saffve, 
and the river Diour is Wad-al-Gored, which falls 
into the ocean by Mogador, (Comp. Rennell, Geog. 
of Herod. vol. ii. p. 16.) Pliny, who calls it Asana, 
places it, on the authority of native report, 150 M.P. 
from Sala (Sallee : it is nearly 200 in a direct line), 
and adds the description, “ marino haustu sed portu 
spectabile” (v. 1,8, 1). It is thought by some to 
be the same as the river Anatis, which Pliny men- 
tions a little before, on the authority of Polybius, as 
205 M.P. from Lixus; but the distances do not. 
agree, Some also identify it with the Anidus (“Am- 
dos) or, according to the emendation of Salmasius, 
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Adonis of Scylax (p. 52, or p. 123, ed. Gronov.); | calon was the see of a bishop, and remained so til) 
but that river is much further N., between Lixus | the middle of the 7th century, when it feis imto the 
and the Straits. {P.S.] | hands of the Saracens. Alnil-fed4 (Tab. Syr. p. 78) 
ASBYSTAE (‘Ac@tara, Herod. iv. 170, 171; | speaks of it as one of the famous stronghobde @ 
Lycophr. Alex, 895; "Ao@vra, Ptol. iv. 4. § 10),| Islam (Schultens, Index Geog. s. v. Edrixi, por 
a Libyan tribe, in the inland parts of Cyrenaica, S, | Jaubert, vol. i. p.340); and the Orientals «peak 
of Cyrene, and W. of the Giligammae; distinguished | of it as the Bride of Syria. The const is sandr, 
above the other Libyan tribes for their skill in the | and difficult of access, and therefore it enjoyed bet 
use of four-horsed chariots. (Herod. lc.) Diony- | little advantage from its port. It is freymently 
sius Periegetes (211) names them next to the Na- | mentioned in the history of the Crusades. Its for- 
samones, inland (ueohwerpo). Pliny also places | tifications were at length utterly destroyed by Saltss 
them next to the Nasamones, but apparently to the | Bibars (a. p. 1270), and its port filled up with 
W. of them (v. 5). Ptolemy's position for them, E.| stones thrown into the sea, for fear of fmrther 
of the mountains overhanging the Gardens of the | attempts on the part of the Crusaders. (Wilke, die 
Hesperides, agrees well enough with that of Hero- | Arenzz, vol. vii. p. 58.) 
dotus, Stephanus Byzantinus mentions a city of D’Arvieux, who visited it (A. p. 1658), and Veo 
Libya, named Ashysta (Ac6voara, Eth. 'Ac€barns), | Troilo, who was there eight years afterwards, de- 
and quotes the following line from Callimachus:— | scribe the rnins as being very extensive. (Resen- 
miiller, Handbuch der Bibl, Alterthem. vol. ii. pt. 2, 
p. 383.) Modern travellers represent the situation 
where the mention of the Triton is not at all incon- | as strong; the thick walls, flanked with towers, 
sistent with the position of the Asbystae, as deter- | were built on the top of a ridge of rock, that #» 
mined by the other writers ; for the Triton is fre- | circles the town, and terminates at each end in the sa 
quently placed near the Gardens of the Hesperides, | The ground within sinks in the manner of an am- 
on the W. coast of Cyrenaica, [Trrrox.] [P.S.] | phitheatre, "Askuldn presents now a most monrufel 
A'SCALON (CAcxdAwy, "Acxadgvior, Ascalo, | scene of utter desolation. (Robinson, Palestine, vel. 
Plin. v. 14.: Eth. ‘Acwadwvirns, ‘Aarxaddvios, | ii. p. 369.) (E. B. J.) 
fem. 'Agxadevis, Steph. B., Snidas, Hierocles, As- | ASCA'NIA LACUS or ASCA‘NIUS (‘Acrena: 
calona, Axcalonius: 'Aséuldn), one of the five cities | Jsnik),a large lake in Bithynia, at the east extre- 
of the Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam, vi. 17), | mity of which was the city of Nicaea, (Strub. p.565, 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, be- | Ke.) — Apollodorus, quoted by Strabo (p. 681), 
tween Gaza and Jamnia (Joseph. B,J. iv. 11. § 5), | says that there was a place called Ascauia on the 
520 stadia (Joseph. B. J. iii. 2. $1), or 53 M. P., | lake. The lake “ is about 10 miles long and 4 wide, 
according to the Peutinger Tables, from Jerusalem: | surrounded on three sides by steep woody slopes, 
and 16 M. P. from Gaza. (Anton, /tin., Ptol. vy, 16.) | behind which rise the snowy summits of the Olym 
It was taken by the tribe of Judah (Judges, i. 18), | pus range.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 7.) Crumer 
bat did not remain long in their possession (Judges, | refers to Aristotle (Afirab. Ausc. ¢. 54) and Plime 
iii. 3); and during the wars which the Hebrews | (xxxi. 10), to show that the waters of this lake are 
waged under Saul and David with the Philistines | impregnated with nitre; but Aristotle and Plier 
Ascalon appears to have continued in the hands of | mean another Ascania. This Iske is fresh: « 
the native inhabitants, (2 Sam.i.20.) The propliets | river flows into it, and runs out into the bay of Cics. 
devoted it to destruction (A moa, i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4,7; This river is the Ascanius of Pliny (v. 32) and 
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Zech, ix. 5; Jer. xxv, 20, xlvii. 5,7). After the | Strabo, 
time of Alexander it shared the fate of Phoenicia The Ascanins of Homer (/7. ii. 862) is supped 
and Judaea, and was sometimes subjected to Aegypt | to be about this lake of Strabo (p. 566), who attenpts 
(Joseph. Antig, xii. 425), at other times to the | to explain this passage of the /Aad. The country 
Syrian kings (1 Mac. x. 86; xi. 60; xii. 33.) | around the lake was called Ascania, (Steph. «6. 
Herod the Great, though it was not in his dominions, | 'Aqxavia.) 
adorned the city with fountains, baths, and colon- The salt lake Ascania, to which Aristotle and 
nades, (Joseph. B. J. i. 12. § 11.) After his | Pliny refer, is a lake of Pisidia, the lake of Buddwr 
deach, Ascalon, which had many Jewish inhabitants | or Aurdur. The salt lake Ascania of Arrian 
(B. J. ii. 18. § 5), was given to his sister Salome | (Anad. i. 29) is a different lake [Anaya]. [6.1] 
as a residence, (Joseph. Ant. xvii. IL. § 5.) It ASCATANCAE (‘Aonardyxai), a people of 
suffered much in the Jewish wars with the Romans. | Seythia intra Imaum, adjacent to the mountain 
(Joseph, &. J. ii. 18. § 1, iii, 22. § 1.) And its | called AscaTancas: extending E. of the Tapan, 
inhabitants slew 2500 of the Jews who dwelt there. | as far as M. Imaiis: somewhere about the SE. part 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 18. § 5.) In very early times it | of Independent Tartary. (Ptal. vi.14.§ 3.) [P.8] 
was the seat of the worship of Derceto (Diod. ii. 4), ASCATANCAS (Aoxaradyxas), 4 mountain 
or Syrian Aphrodite, whose temple was plundered | range of Asia, forming a part of the E. bonndary 
by the Seythians (Herod. i. 105). This goddess, | which divided the land of the Sacae from Seytha 
representing the passive principle of nature, was | Extending, apparently, NW. and SE., it joined. a 
worshipped under the form of a fish with a worman’s | its SE. extremity, the branch of M. Imatis which 
head. (Comp. Ov. Fast. ii. 406.) Josephus (A.J. | ran N. and §., according to Ptolemy [IMavs}, at « 
ili. 2, § 1), speaks of Ascalon as a strongly fortified | point which he defines as the halting-place (dpa 
place. (Comp. Pomp, Mela, i. 11. § 5.) Strabo | Thpiov) of the caravans on their way to Sera, and 
xvi. p. 759) describes it as a small town, and re- | which he places in 140° lon. and 43° lar, (vi 1% 
| 





miarks that it was famous for the shallot (.1léem | § 1). Now, following Ptolemy's datitude, which is 
Ascalemicum; French, Echalotte; Italian, Sealogna, | seldom far wrong, and the direction of the rosds, 
a corruption of Ascalonia). (Comp, Plin, xix. 6; |} which are pretty well defined by nature where great 
Athen, i p. 68; Dioseor, i, 24: Columell, xii, 10; | motintains have to be creased, we can hardly be far 
Theophr. Plant. vii. 4.) In the 4th century As- | wrong in placing Ptolemy's ceracanse ras at the oped 
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marked by the rock-hewn monument called TakAt- 
i-Souleiman (i.e. Solomon's Throne), near Och, in 
a lateral valley of the upper Jaxartes (Sihoun), 
—which is still an important commercial station, 
from its position at the N. foot of the pass of Terek 
over the great AMoussour range, Ptolemy's N. branch 
of the Imaiis. The Ascatancas might then answer 
to the Alatew M. or the Khouhakhai M.; and the 
more northerly Anarei M. of Ptolemy might be the 
Khaltai or Techingis; both NW. branches of the | 
Mouasour range: but it is, of course, impossible to | 
make ‘the identification with any certainty, Am- | 
mianus Marvellinus (xxiii. 6) appears to refer to the | 
same tnountains by the name of Ascaninia. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, vol. i. p. 513; Heeren, /deen, i. 2, p. 487; 
Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 469.) [P.S.] 

ASCIBU'RGIUM, or ASCIBURGIA (‘Asxi- 
Coigyor), a town near the left bank of the lower 
Rhine, the foundation of which was attributed to 
Ulysses, according to an absurd story reported by 
Tacitus (German. 3). It was a Roman station in 
ap. 70. (Tac. Zist. iv, 33.) In the a 
Table it is placed between Novesium or Neuss, op- | 
posite to Diisseldorf on the Rhine, and Vetera, pro- 
bably Xenten. Asciburgium then will correspond to 
Asburg, which is on the high road between Neuss 
and Xenten. The Anton. Itin. places Gelduba and 
Calo between Novesium and Vetera, and omits Asci- 
burgium. [G, LJ 

ASCORDUS. [Aaassa.] 

ASCRA ("Aoxpa: Eth. ’Acxpaios), a town of 
Boeotia on Mount Helicon, and in the territory of | 
Thespiae, from which it was 40 stadia distant, 
(Strab. ix. p. 409.) It is celebrated as the residence 
of Hesiod, whose father settled here after leaving 
Cyme in Aeolis. Hesiod complains of it as a dis- 
agreeable residence both in summer and winter. (Hes. 
Op. 638, seq.); and Endoxus found still more fault 
with it. (Strab. ix. p. 413.) But other writers 
speak of it as abounding in corn (woAvAquos, Paus, | 
ix. 38. § 4), and in wine. (Zenod. ap. Strab. p. 
413.) According to the poet Hegesinus, who is 
quoted by Pansanias, Ascra was founded by Ephialtes 
and Otus, the sons of Aloeus. In the time of Pau- | 
sanias a single tower was all that remained of the 
town, (Pans. ix. 29. §§ 1,2.) The remains of | 
Asera are found *‘ on the summit of a high conical | 
bill, or rather rock, which is connected to the NW. | 
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vol, vii. p. 129.) The coins with the epigraph ascv. 
ure supposed to belong to this place, (Sestini, p. 27; 
Ukert, i. 2. p. 370.) [P.s } 
A’SCULUM | 1. (“Aerador, Plut. Dionys.: Eth. 
"AokAaios, Appian., Asculanus: Ascoli), a city of 
Apalia, situated in the interior of the province, about 
10 miles S. of Herdonia, and 27 SW. of Canu- 
sium. It was celebrated for the great battle between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, which was fought in its 
immediate neighbourhood, p.c. 269. (Flor. i. 18, 
§ 9; Plot. Pyrrhk. 21; Zonar. viii. 5; Dionys. xx. 
Fr. nov. ed. Didot.) No mention of it is found in 
history previous to this occasion, but it must have 
been a place of consequence, as we learn from its 
having struck coins as an independent city. From 
these it appears that the proper form of the name 
was AuscULUM or AuscLUM (written in Oscan 
AvHuseLuM), whence we find Oscurum and 
“Qsculana pugna” cited by Festus from Titinius. 
(Friedliinder, Oskische Miinzen, p. 55; Festus, p. 
197, v. Osculana pugna.) It is again mentioned 
during the Social War in conjunction with Larinum 
and Venusia (Appian. B. C. i. 52), and we learn 
from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 260) that its terri- 
tory was portioned out to colonists, first by C. Grac- 
chus, and again by Julius Caesar. An inscription 
preserved by Lupoli (/ter Venusin. p. 174) proves 
that it enjoyed the rank of a colony under Antoninus 
Pius, and other inscriptions attest its continued ex- 
istence as a considerable provincial town as late as 
the time of Valentinian. It is therefore not a little 
singular that no mention of it is found either in 
Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy. We might, indeed, sus- 
pect that the AusrcuLant of Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) 
were the people of Asculum, but that he seems (so 
far as his very confused list enables us to judge) to 
place them among the Hirpini. The modern city of 
Ascoli retains nearly the ancient site, on the summit 
of a gentle hill, forming one of the last declivities of 
the Apennines towards the plain of Apulia. Con- 


siderable remains of the ancient city are still visible 


among the vineyards without the modern walls; and 
many inscriptions, fragments of statues, columns, &c. 
have been found there. The battle with Pyrrhus 
was fought in the plain beneath, but in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the hills, to which part of the 
Roman forces withdrew for protection against the 
cavalry and elephants of the king. (See the newly- 


with Mount Zagard, and more to the westward | discovered fragment of Dionysius, published by C, 


with the proper Helicon, The distance of these 

ruins from Lefka corresponds exactly to the 40 | 
stades which Strabo places between Thespiae and | 
Ascra; and it is farther remarkable, that a single 

tower is the only portion of the ruins conspicuously 

preserved, just as Pausanias describes Ascra in his 

time, thongh there are also some vestiges of the walls 

surrounding the summit of the hill, and inclosing 

4 space of no great extent. The place is now called 

Pyrgiki fran the tower, which is formed of equal 

and regular layers of masonry, and is uncommonly 

large.” (Leake, Northera Greece, vol. ii. p. 491.) 

The Roman poets frequently use the adjective As- 

craews in the sense of Hesiodic. Henee we find “ As- 

eraeum carmen” (Virg. Georg. ii. 176), and similar 
phrases, 

ASCRI'VIUM (‘Aoxpotior), a town of Dalmatia | 
in Ilyricum of uncertain site, (Ptol. ii. 17. § 5; | 
Plin, iii. 22.) 

A'SCUA, a city of the Carpetani, in Hispania | 
Tarraconensis. (Liv. xxiii. 27: Gronovius proposes | 
to read Asena; Fpist. iii. in Drakenborch’s Livy, 





direct from Beneventum to Canusium. 


Miller at the end of Didot’s edition of Josephus, 
Paris, 1847.) The name of Asculum is not found 
in the Itineraries, but we learn from an ancient 
milestone discovered on the spot that it was situ- 
ated on a branch of the Appian Way, which led 
(Romanelli, 
vol, ii. pp. 248—251; Lupuli, /ter Venusin. pp. 


| 157—175; Pratilli, Via Appia, p. 509.) 


2. ("Aoxovaoy, Ptol.; “AoxAov, Strab.), a city of 
Picenum, situated on the river Truentus or T'ronto, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, and still called As- 
coli. It was frequently termed Asculum Picenwm, 
to distinguish it from the city of the same name in 
Apulia, (Cacs. B.C.i, 15.) Strabo speaks of it 
as a place of great strength, from its inaccessible 
position, and the rugged and difficult character of 
the surrounding country (v. p, 241); and we learn 
from Florus that it was, prior to the Korman con- 
quest, the capital city of the Piceni. Hence its 
capture by the consul P. Sempronius Sophus in B, ¢, 
268 appears to have led to the submission of the 
whole nation. (Flor. i. 19.) It bore an important 
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part in the Social War, the massacre of the pro- 
consul! Q. Servilius, his legate Fonteius, and all the 
Roman citizens in the town by the people of As- 
culum, having given the first signal for the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. Pompeius Strabo was in 
consequence sent with an army to reduce the re- 
fractory city, but was defeated by the Picentians; 
and even when the tide of fortane was beginning to 
turn in favour of the Romans, in the second year of 
the war, Pompeinus was unable to reduce it till after 
a long and obstinate siege. The Italian general 
Judacilius, himself a native of Asculum, who bad 
conducted the defence, put an end to his own life; 
and Pompeius, wishing to make an example of the 
city, put to death all the magistrates and principal 
citizens, and drove the other inhabitants into exile. 
(Appian. B.C. i. 38, 47, 48; Oros. v. 18; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 21; Flor. iii. 19; Liv. Epit. besii., Ixxvi.) 
If we may trust the expressions of Florus, the city 
itself was destroyed; but this is probably an exagye- 
ration, and it would appear to have quickly recovered 
from the blow thus inflicted on it, as we find it soon 
after mentioned by Ciceru ( pro Sul. 8) as a muni- 
cipal town, and it was one of the places which 
Caesar hastened to seize, after he had passed the 
Rubicon. Lentulus Spinther, who had previously 
occupied it with 10 ceherts, fled on his approach. 
(Caes. B.C. i. 15.) 

Pliny terms Asculam a colony, the most illus- 
trious in Picenum (iii. 13.18); and its colonial 
dignity is further attested by inscriptions; buat the 
period at which it attained this rank is uncertain. 
It was probably one of the colonies of Augustus. 
(Lib. Colon. p. 227; Grater, Inser. p. 465. 5, 10; 
Orelli. Jnser. 3760; Zumpt. de Colon. p. 349.) We 
learn from numerous inscriptions, that it continued 
to be a place of importance until a late period of 
the Koman empire; during the Gothic wars it was 
besieged and taken by Totila; but is again men- 
tioned by P. Diaconns, as one of the chief cities of 
Picenum. (Procop. iii. 11; P. Diac. ii. 19.) The 
modern city of Ascoli, which retains the ancient 
site, is still an important place, and the capital of 
a province, with a population of about 8000 in- 
habitants. 

The Itineraries place Asculum on the Via Salaria, 
which from thence descended the valley of the 
Truentus to Castrum Truentinum at its mouth, 
and thence proceeded along the coast to Ancona. 
(tin. Ant. pp. 307, 317.) [E. H. B.] 

ASCURIS (£zero), a lake in Thessaly in the 
range of Mt. Olympus, The castle Laratuvs, 
which Livy describes as above the lake Ascuris, 
probably corresponds tothe ancient castle near Rap- 
sani. (Liv. xliv. 2; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
il. pp. 349, 418.) 

A'SEA (4 'Acda: 'Acedrns), a town of Arcadia 
in the district Maenalia, situated near the frontier of 
Laconia, on the road from Megalopolis to Pallantium 
aud Tegea. Asea took part in the foundation of 
Megalopolis, to which city most of its inhabitants re- 
moved (Pans, viii, 27. § 3, where fur ‘lacala we 
onght to read "Agala or "Acéa); but Asea continued 
te exist as an independent state, since the Aseatae are 
mentioned, along with the Megalopolitac, Tezeatae, 
and Pallantieis, as joining Epaminondas before the 
Lattle of Mantineia, p.c. 362. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
$5.) Ata later time, however, Asea belonged to 
Megalopolis, as we see from the descriptions of 
Strabo and Pausanias. The city was in ruins in the 
tune of Pausanias, who mentions its acropolis. In 
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its territory, and at the distance of 5 stadia from the 
city, on the road to Pallantium, were the sources ¢ 
the Alpheius, and near them those of the Eurstas 
The two rivers united their streams, and, after fer- 
ing in one channel for 20 stadia, disappeared beneath 
the earth; the Alpbeius rising aguin at Pegse, asl 
the Eurotas at Belemina in Laconia. North of Ass, 
on the road to Pallantium, and on the sunmmn @ 
Mt. Boreium (Ardérari), was a temple of Atham 
Soteira and Poseidon, said to have been founda! by 
Odysseus on his return from Troy, and of which the 
ruins were discovered by Leake and Ross, ‘bbe re- 
mains of Asea are to be seen on the height whak 
rises above the copious spring of water called Frun- 


govrysi, “ Frank-spring,” the sources of the Aipheias, 


(Strab, pp. 275, 343; Paus, viii. 3. § 4, vial. 44. § 3, 
vill. 54. § 2; Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, Morea, val. i 
p. 84, vol. iti. p. 34, Peloponnesiaca, p, 247; Lies, 
Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 63.) 

ASHER. [PALarstixa.] 

ASHDOD. [Azorvs.] 

ASHTAROTH and ASHTAROTH CARNAIM 
(Acrapa@, ‘Aorapoé) wal Kaprgiv, LX X., El-Me- 
eérib), a town of Bashan (Dent. i. 4; JoaA, ix. 10), 
included in the territory of the half-tnbe of Ma- 
nasseh (Josh. xiii. 31), which was afterwards a- 
signed to the Levites (1 Chron. vi. 71).  Eusebin 
(Onomast. in 'Aotapa@ and ‘Acapé}) places it 6 
M.P. from Adraa and 25 M.P. from Bostra. Ths 
town existed in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 5) 
The epithet of “ Karnaim” or “ horned” is refernel 
to the worship of the moon under the name of Asb- 
taroth or Astarte. This goddess, the Derceto of the 
Greeks, had a temple (‘Atapyareiov) at Caro 
(2 Mace. xii. 26; comp. 1 Macc. v. 43), which i» 
identified with Ashtaroth, and is described as s 
strongly fortified town, but taken by Judus Maces- 
baeus, who slew 25,000 of the inhabitants (2 Mace. 
xii. 26; Joseph. Antig. xii. 8. § 4.) £i-Menibrib, 
which Colonel Leake (Preface to Burkharar> 
Travels, p. xii.) identifies with Ashtaroth, is the 
first resting-place fur the caravans on the great 
Hadj Road from Damascus to Mekkah. Burkhard 
(Trav. p. 241) mentions, that close to the castle 
where the pilgrims collect, built by the Salas 
Selym, is a lake or pond, a mile and a half m cr- 
cumference. In the midst of this lake is an island, 
—and at an elevated spot at the extremity of a peo 
montory, advancing into the lake, stands a sart of 
chapel, around which are many ruins of ancient 
buildings. There are no other ruins. (Buckingham, 
Arab, Tribes, p. 162; Chesney, Exped. Eupirst. 
vol. i. p. 511; Capt. Newbold, Lond, Geog. Journ 
vol. xvi. p. 333.) LE. B. J.J 

A'SIA (7 ‘Agia, sc. yi; Poet. "Aals, -s3es, Arch. 
Pers. 763, ‘Acis alm, Dion. Perieg. 20, 'AaiBes trei- 
pow; Asis, Ov. Afet. v. 648, ix. 448; Zed. and 
Adj. *Acwvés, ‘Aoidrys, lon, 'Aowpras, “Agus! 
frequent in Homer as a proper name; ‘Acwies, 
Steph.; “Agiarinds, Strab,; ‘Acvatoyerts, Asch. 
Pers. 12; ‘Aciwayer}s, Dio Chrysost., Lob. Dhrys 
646: Fem. ‘Acar, 'Aoidris, and ‘Agaris, wita 
xOdv, yi, yaia, ap. Trag.; 'Aels, “Aoids, -ddes, ap. 
Trag., with geo), and especially with asfdpa, be 
the three-stringed lyre of the Lydians, called singly 
h ’Aoids by Aristoph. Thesm. 120, comp. Sebo, 
Suid., Hesch., Etym. Mag., 4. .: Asilems; Asvms, 
Poets and Varr. ap. Nov. 466, 3; Asiatocm, 2. 
Asiagenes, net only in poets, bot in ald Late, 
for Asiaticus, applied to Scipio, Liv. axxvii. 3. 
lnser., and to Sulla, Sidon. Carw, vii. 80, oe 
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Foreellini, s. v.; Gronov. Obs. iv. 391, p. 531, 
Frotsch; lastly, the form Asiacus, Ov. Met. xii, 588, 
rests only on a false reading. On the quantity of 
the A, see Jahn, ad Ov. Met. v. 648). 

This most important geographical name has the 
following significations. 1. The continent of Asia. 
— 2. Asta Minor (see below). —3. The kingdom 
of Troy (Poet. ¢. g. Ov. Met, xiii. 484). — 4. The 
kingdom of PernGamus. — 5. The Roman province 
of Asia (see the Article). — 6. A city of Lydia (see 
below, No. 1.).— 7. An island of Aethiopia, accord- 
ing ta Steph. B., who gives "Aoidrns for a citizen, 
and Eth, 'Agwds. This article is on the continent 
of Asia, 

1. Origin and Applications of the Name. — The 
origin of the names, both of Europe and Asia, is lost 
in antiquity, bat perhaps not irrecoverably. The 
Greek writers give two derivations. First, on their 
system of referring the names of tribes and coun- 
tries to a person as eponyinus, they tell us of a 
nymph Asia as one of the Oceanids, daughters of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Theog. 359), the wife of 
Japetns, and mother of Prometheus (Apollod. i. 2. 
$2; Enstath. ad Dion. Per. 270, 620; Etym. Mag. 
s.v.; Schol, Lycophr. 1412), or, according to others, 
the wife of Prometheus. (Herod. iv. 25; Schol. Apol- 
lon, i. 444; Steph. B. 4.2.) In this mythical gene- 
alogy, it should be noticed that Asia is connected 
with the Titanic deities, and Europe with the race 
of Zeus. (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 456.) 

The other class of derivations connects Asia, in 
the first instance, with Lydia, which some of the 
grammarians distinctly state to have been at first 
called Asia; an opinion which Strabo ascribes to the 
school of Demetrius of Scepsis. (Strab. xiii. p. 627; 
Schol, Aristoph. Thesm. 120; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 779.) We are told of a city called Asia, near 
M. Tmolus, where the Lydian lyre was invented 
(Etym. Mag, a.v.; Steph. B. 8. ¢.), and to which 
Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 93) refers the Lydian coins bear- 
ing the inscription AZIEQN. 

Herodotus says that the Lydians themselves de- 
rived the name of Asia from one of their ancient 
kings, Asias, the son of Cotys, the son of Manes, 
whose name continued to be borne by the pvA} 
‘Acids in the city of Sardis (Herod. iv. 45; Eu- 
stath. ad Dion. Perieg. 270, 620), and whose chapel 
pear the Cayster was still shown in Strabo's time, 
(Strab, xiv. p. 650.) Asimilar account is given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his discussion respect- 
ing the Etruscans, the supposed emigrants from 
Lydia (i. p. 21, ed. Sylburg). Another instance of 
the connection of the name with Lydia is furnished 
by the passage of Homer, in which we have also the 
first example of the word Asia in a Greek writer 
(IL ii. 461): — "Aol év Acmawi, Kabdorpiov dui 
pee@pa. (Comp. Dion. Perieg. 836—838.) In this 
passage, the ancient grammarians read 'Agiw as the 
genitive of ‘Agias, not 'Agig the dative of “Aovos. 
(Schol Aristoph. Ach. 68; Strab. xiv. p. 650, comp. 
aii. p. 627; Steph. B. s. v.; Eustath. ad Dion, 
Perieg. 620, ad Hom. pp. 204. 10; Etym. Mag. 
40.) But even if, with some of the best modern 
teholars, we adopt the reading thus rejected by the 
ancients, Aol should still be taken as the adjective 
connected with ‘Agids, i.e. the meadow sacred to 
the hero Asias. (Hermann, ad Hymn, in Apoll. 
250; Thiersch, Gramm. § 178, No. 26; Spitzner, 
od loe.: of course, no arguinent can be drawn from 
Virgil's Asia prata Caystri, Georg. i. 383, 384, 
which is a mere imitation; comp. Aen vii. 701, 


Asia palus. 
tive of das, mud or slime, barely requires mention, 
Steph. B. s. v.; Eustath. ad Dion, Perieg. 620.) 
The text of Homer confirms the statement of ancient 
writers, that Homer knows nothing of Asia, as one 
of the divisions of the world, any more than of Lu- 
ropa or Libya, and that such a system of division, 
among the Greeks at least, was probably subsequent 
to the Homeric poems. 
B. s.r.) He also uses “Acios or ‘Aclas as a proper 
name of more than one hero among the Trojan allies 
(see Dict. of Biog. art. Asius), and it deserves 
notice that one tradition derived the name of the 
continent from the sage and seer Asius, who pre- 
sented the palladium to Tros (Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. 620; Suid. s. v. TlaAAddiov); indications 
that the root was known in other parts of W, Asia 
besides Lydia. 
importance is preserved by Strabo from the poet 
Callinus; namely, that when the Cimmerians in- 
vaded Asia, and took Sardis, the people whom they 
drove out of the city were called 'Haovwvnes, which 
the grammacians of the school of Demetrius of Seep- 
sis interpreted as the Ionic form of ’Acuoveis. 
(Strab, xiii, p.627.) Neither should we altogether 
overlook the frequency of the syllable As in Trojan 
and other Asiatic names, such as "Agodpaxos, "Acxd- 
vios, and several others. 
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The explanation of doig as the adjec- 


(Strab, xii. p. 554; Steph. 


Another tradition of considerable 


Scholars who are accustomed to regard antiquity 


only from a Grecian point of view, are content to 
draw from these premises the conclusion, that Asia 
was the name first applied by the Greeks, whether 


borrowed from the natives or not, to that part of the 
region east of the Aegean Sea with which they first 
became acquainted, namely, the plains of Lydia; 
that the Greek colonists, who settled on the coasts 
of that region, were naturally distinguished from 
those of the mother country, as the Greeks of Asia ; 
and that the name, having thus become common, 
was extended with their extending knowledge of the 
country, first to the regions within the Halys and 
the Taurus, and ultimately to the whole continent. It 
is important to observe that this is confessedly a mere 
hypothesis ; for the expression of an opinion on such 
a subject by an ancient writer, who could not pos- 
sess the means of certain knowledge, must not be 
taken as positive evidence, siinply because it comes 
to us in the form of a statement made by one whom 
we accept as an authority on matters within the 
range of his knowledge; nay more, such statements, 
when reduced to their true value, as opinions, are 
often deserving of much less regard than the specu- 
lations of modern scholars, based on a wider foun- 
dation, and guided by a sounder criticism. There 
is a science of ancient history, even as to its facts, 
which is ever advancing, like all other sciences, and 
for similar reasons. Least of all can it be permitted 
to the inquirer, wilfully to restrict himself to one 
kind of evidence; as, for example, to take the as- 
sertions and hints of classical writers at their utmost 
value, while rejecting the results of Oriental and 
other learning. 

If the primeval history of Asia is ever to be settled 
on @ basis of probability (and few objects of learning 
yield in interest to this), it must be by a compre- 
hensive and patient criticism, cautious but not timid, 
of all the existing sources of infurmation, in history, 
ethnography, philology, mythology, and antiquities; 
whether derived from the West, the East, or the 
North; from direct testimony, indirect evidence, or 
well conducted speculation; from sacred or secular 
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authorities; from ancient records, or from modern 
scholarship. The choice is between the use of this 
method by competent inquirers, and its abuse by 
sciolists; for the third course, of keeping within the 
imaginary confines (for certain limits there are 
none) of “ positive” knowledge, is not likely to be 
followed till men forget their natural thirst for in- 
formation concerning past ages. 

In such a spirit, the question of the origin of the 
name of Asia has been discussed by various writers, 
especially by Carl Ritter, in his Vorhalle Euro- 
piischer Volkergeschichten vor Herodotus, Berlin, 
1820, 8vo, Even an outline of the discnssion, as 
thus conducted, is impossible within the limits of 
this article. It must suffice to indicate the result. 

In the first place, the statements of the Greek 
writers already quoted point to a wider use of the 
name in the West of Asia Minor than the limits of 
Lydia Proper; and moreover, they clearly indicate 
that the name was in use among the Asiatics them- 
selves. Going from one extreme to another, some 
Orientalists seek for a purely Phoenician origin of 
the name; a view as narrow as that which would 
make it purely Greek, (See, fur both views, Pott, 
Etymol, Forschungen, vol, ii. pp. 190,191.) But 
a wider inquiry shows us the root AS, among va- 
rious peoples whose origin may be traced to Asia, 
from India, through Scythia, round the shores of the 
Euxine, up to Scandinavia, and among the Etrus- 
cans and other peoples of Southern Europe, as well 
as in W. Asia, in such connections as leads to the 
strong presumption that its primary reference is to 
the Sun, especially as an object of religious worship; 
that the Asians are the people of the Sun, or, in the 
secondary form of the notion, the people from the 
East ; and that of Asia itself, it is as good ety- 
inology as poetry to say : — 

“Tis the clime of the East, ’tis the land of the 

Sun.” 


The correlative derivation of Evrora, from the 
Phoenician and Hebrew root Ereb, Oreb or Erob 
(not unknown also to the Indo-European languages), 
signifying the evening, sunset, and hence the West, 
is admitted even by philologists who are cautious of 
orientalisms. At all events, be the etymology sound 
or not, the fact seems to be beyond doubt, that the 
earliest distinction between the two continents made 
by the Greeks was expressed with reference to the 
relative positions of the known parts of each, as to 
the Fast, and to the West. (Ritter, Vorhalle, pp. 
300, foll., 456, foll.; Pott, 2 c.; Sprengel, Gesch. 
d. Geogr. Entdeck, p. 59; Sickler, Alte Geogr. pp. 
58, 61; Bernhardy, ad Dion. Perieg. 836, p. 754; 
Ukert, vol. i. pt. ii, pp. 207—211.) 

Proceeding now to the use of the word by Greek 
writers, as the name of the continent, we find the 
applications of it very different. As already stated, 
Jiomer knows nothing of the division of the world 
into Europe, Asia, and Africa (Libya). The earliest 
allusions to this division are found in the writers of 
the first half of the fifth century bB. ¢., namely Pin- 
dar, Aeschylas, and the lagographers Hecatae “us and 
Pherecydes, 
the continent opposite to Rhodes as a “ promontory 
of Asia” (‘Actas éuéérq, Ol. vii. 33. 5. 18); but, 


—— 
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Prometheus suffers (Prom. 412; Groucor you 
"Aolas éS0s, where the epithet inclines us to think 
that ‘Aglas is the nymph Asia, and the “Aqias tes 
the country named from her). In vv, 730—735, be 
distinguishes between the land of Europe and the 
continent Asia, as divided by the Cimmerian bee 
porus; but elsewhere he makes the river Phasis the 
boundary (F'r.177). He also mentions Libya (S=pp 
284, Eum. 292). Hecataeus and Phereeydes wem 
to have regarded the whole earth as divided into to 
equal parts—Europe on the N., and Asia with Li- 
bya on the S.—by the strait of the Pillars af Her- 
cules in the W., and the Phasis (or Araxes) and 
Caucasus on the E., the subdivision of the soutbers 
half into Asia and Libya being made by the Nik; 
and they keep to the old notion of the poets, that 
the earth was enclosed by the ocean, as a river <r- 
culating round it (Frag. ed. Didot; Ukert, Uner- 
such. tiber die Geogr. dea Hekatiua u. Damastes, 
Weimar, 1814; Id. Geogr. vol. i. pt.i. p. 213; For- 
biger, vol. i. pp. 49—63): and this, with some va- 
riation as to the boundaries, appears to have been 
the common view down to the time of Herodotus, 
who complains of the division as altogether arbitrary. 
“ T wonder,” he says (iv. 42), “ at those who dis- 
tingush and divide Libya and Asia and Europe [i.e 
as if they were equal or nearly so], for there ix » 
smal] difference between them. For, in length, Es- 
rope extends along both the others; but, as te its 
breadth, it does not seem to ine worth while te cem- 
pare it with the others.” He seems to mean that 
they are so much narrower, which he illustrates by 
relating the circumnavigation of Linyva, and the 
voyage of Scylax, under Dareius I., from the Indus te 
the head of the Arabian gulf. He proceeds: * Bat, 
as for Europe, it dees not appear that any have die 
covered whether it is surrounded by water, either @ 
the E. or towards the N., but it is ascertained te 
extend in length all along both the other parts (1 «. 
Libya and Asia). Nor am I able to conjecture whe 
gave to the earth, which is one, three different naxwes, 
derived from the names of women, and assigned as 
their boundaries the Egyptian river Nile and the 
Colchian river Phasis; but others say they are the 
Maeotic river Tanais and the Cimmerian Straits” 
(iv. 45). He rejects with ridicule the idea of the 
river Ocean flowing round the earth, and langh+ = 
those who drew maps showing the earth rvander 
than if it had been struck out with a pair of om- 
passes, and making Asia equal to Europe (iv. 34, 
comp. iv, 8,ii.21, 23), His notion of Asin is smr- 
what as follows: —The central part of the continent 
extends from the Southern Sea, also called the Red 
Sea (Epu@phy: Jndian Ocean), to the Northern Sea 
(i.e. the Mediterranean, with the Eusine), inte 
which the river Phasis falls, forming the N. beond- 
ary of Asia (iv. 37). This central portion is inks 
bited by four peoples: namely, from S. to N., the 
Persians, the Medes, the Saspeirians, and the Cob 
chians. (See the articles.) On the W. of the 
central portion, two peninsulas (érai) rin out mte 
the sea. The first begins on the N. at the Phau, 
/ and extends along the Pontus and the Hellespont, a 


‘Pindar merely refers to the part of | far as Sigeum in Troas, and, on the S. side, from the 


| My riandrian gulf, adjacent to Phoenice, to the Tre 
pian promentory (iv. 38); namely, it is the penit- 


in several passages, he spenks of Libya in a manner | sula of Asia Minor: he adds that it is inhab:ted by 


whieh clearly shows a knowledce of the tripartite 
division, 


(/yth, iv. 6, 42, 259, v. 52, ix. 57, 71, , the Southern Sea, 


109, 121, /eth. ii. 72.) Aeschylus speaks of “ the | 


abode of pure Asia” 


The other peninsula extends into 
including Persis, Assyria, os 
Arabia, and ending at Egypt and the Arabian gulf. 


thirty peoples, 


as adjacent to the place where | according to the commen notion of it (ce. 39; ceeep 
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Arapia, p. 180, col. 1); but Libya really forms a 
part of this same peninsula (c. 41). As to the 
boundary between Asia and Libya, he himself would 
place it on the W. border of Egypt; but he tells us 
that the boundary recognized by the Greeks was 
the Nile: the Ionians, however, regarded the Delta 
of Egypt as belonging neither to Asia nor to Libya 
(ii. 16, 17). On the other side of the central por- 
tion, the parts beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspei- 
rians, and Colchians, extend eastward along the 
Red Sea (/ndian Ocean), and northward as far as 
the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes (by which he 
seems to mean the Oxus). Asia is inhabited as far 
as India, to the east of which the earth is desert and 
unknown (c. 40). For this reason he does not at- 
tempt to define the boundary between Europe and 
Asia on the east; but he does not, at least commonly, 
extend the latter name beyond India. 

From the time of Herodotus to that of Strabo, 
various opinions prevailed as to the distinction of the 
three continents. ‘These opinions Eratosthenes di- 
vided into two classes: namely, some made rivers 
the boundaries, namely the Nile and the Tanais, 
thus making the continents islands; while others 
placed the boundaries across isthmuses, namely, that 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, and that be- 
tween the Arabian gulf and the Serbonian lake,— 
thus making the continents peninsulas, Erato- 
sthenes, like Herodotus, made light of the whole 
distinction, and cited this disagreement as an argu- 
ment against it; but Strabo maintains its utility. 
(Mrab. i. pp. 65—67.) The boundaries adopted by 
Strabo himself, and generally received from his time, 
and finally settled by the authority of Ptolemy, were, 
en the side of Europe, the Tanais (Don), Maeotis 
(Sea of Axor), Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kaffa), the Pontos or Euxine (Black Sea), the 
Thracian Bosporns (Channel of Constantinople), 
Propentis (Sea of Marmora), Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles), Aegean (Archipelago), and Mediterranean ; 
and, on the side of Libya, the Arabicus Sinus (Red 
Sea) and the isthinus of Arsinoé (Suez). The opinion 
liad ajlso become established, in Strabo's time, that 
the E. and N. parts of Asia were surrounded by an 
ecean, which also surrounded the outer parts of Li- 
bya and Europe; but some, and even Ptolemy, re- 
verted to the old notion, which we find in the early 
jeets, that the south-eastern parts of Asia and of 
Libya were united by continuous land, enclosing 
the Indian Ocean on the E. and §,: this “ unknown 
hand ” extends from Cattigura, the southmost city of 
the Sinae, to the promontory Prasum, his southmost 
point on the E. coast of Libya, in about the parallel 
of 20° S. lat. (Ptol. vii. 3. § 6, 5. §§ 2, 5—8.) 

ll. Particular Knowledge of Asia among the 
Greeks and Romans.—Such were the general no- 
ties attached by the Greeks and Romans at different 
times, to the word Asia, as one of the three great 
divisions of the then-known world. In proceeding to 
give a bef account of the more particular knowledge 
which they. possessed of the continent, it will be ne- 
covsary to revert to the history of their intercourse 
with its inhabitants, and the gradual extension of 
their searces of information respecting its geography. 

The first knowledge which the Greeks possessed 
ef the opposite shores of the Aegean Sea dates be- 
frre the earliest historical records. The legends re- 
specting the Argonautic and Trojan expeditions and 
ether mythical stories, on the one hand, and the al- 
jusions to cormmercial and other intercourse with the 


peoples of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, on the 
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other hand, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of 
the coast, from the mouth of the Phasis, at the E. ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. 
The Homeric poems show a familiar acquaintance 
with the W, coast of Asia Minor, and a vaguer know- 
ledge of its N. and S. shores, and of the SE. coasts of 
the Mediterranean; as far as Colchis and the land of 
the Amazons on the former side, and Phoenicia and 
Lower Egypt on the latter. Hesiod bad heard of the 
river Phasis, and of the Nile, which was known to 
Homer under the name of Aegyptus (Theog. 338, 
339). The cyclic poets indicate a gradually increas- 
ing knowledge of the shores of western Asia. (For 
the details, see Ukert, vol. i., and Forbiger, vol. i.) 

This knowledge was improved and increased by 
the colonization of the W., N., and S, coasts of Asia 
Minor, and by the relations into which these Greek 
colonies were brought, first with the Lydian, and then 
with the Persian Empires. Under the former, their 
knowledge does not seem to have been extended be- 
yond the W. parts of Asia Minor, as far as the Halys, 
—and that not in any accurate detail; but the over- 
throw of the Lydian empire by Cyrus, in p.c. 546, 
and the conquest of the Asiatic Greeks by the Per- 
sians, opened up to their inquiries all Asia, as far at 
least as the Caspian on the N. and the Indus on the 
E.; and their collision with the Persian Empire 
made it their interest to gain information of its ex- 
tent and resources. The court of Persia was visited 
by Greeks, who there found, not only means of satis- 
fying their curiosity, but of obtaining employment, 
as in the case of the physician Democedes, (Herod. 
iii. 129.) In B. c. 501—500 Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus was able to exhibit at Sparta a map, on copper, 
of the countries between Jonia and Susa. (Herod. 
vy. 49.) The settlement of the Persian Empire 
under Dareius, the son of Hystaspes, was accom- 
panied by the compilation of records, of which the 
still extant cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun may 
serve as an example. It must have been by the aid 
of such records that Herodotus composed his full 
account of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Em- 
pire (iti. 89, vii. 61); and his personal inquiries in 
Kgypt and Phoenicia enabled him to add further de- 
tails respecting the SW. parts of Asia; while, at the 
opposite extremity of the civilized world, he heard 
from the Greek colonists on the N. shores of the 
Euxine marvellous stories of the wandering tribes of 
Northern Asia. His knowledge, more or less iniper- 
fect, extends as far as the Caucasus and Caspian, the 
Sauromatae (Sarmatians), the Massagetae. and other 
northern peoples, the Oxus (probably), Bactria, W. 
India, and Arabia, The care which Herodotus takes 
to distinguish between the facts he learnt from re- 
cords and from personal observation, and the vague 
accounts which he obtained from travellers and 
traders, entitles him to the appellation of Father of 
Geography, as well as History, 

The expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand added little in the way of direct 
knowledge, except with respect to the regions ac- 
tually traversed; but that enterprise involved, in its 
indirect consequences, all the fruits of Alexander's 
conquests. Meanwhile, the Greek physician Ctesias 
was collecting at the court of Artaxerxes the ma- 
terials of his two works on Persia and India, of which 
we have, unfortunately, only fragments. 

A new epoch of geographica) discovery in Asia 
was introduced by the conquests of Alexander. 
Besides the personal acquaintance which they en- 
abled the Greeks to furin with those provinces of 
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the Persian Empire hitherto only known to them 
by report, his campaigns extended their knowledge 
over the regions watered by the Indus and its five 
great tributaries (the Panjab and Scinde), and, even 
further than his arms actually penetrated, to the 
banks of the Ganges. The lower course of the 
Indus, and the shores between its mouth and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, were explored by Nearchus; 
and some further knowledge was gained of the 
nomad tribes which roamed (as they still do) over 
the vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE. beyond the 
Jaxartes (Sihon); while, on all points, the Grecks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alexandreia, 
whither voyagers constantly brought accounts of 
the shores of Arabia and India, as far as the island 
of Taprobane, and even beyond this, to the Malay 
peninsula and the coasts of Cochin-China. The 
knowledge acquired in the campaigns of Alexander 
was embodied in a map by Dicaearchus, a disciple 
of Aristotle. 

On the E. and N, the wars and commerce of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria carried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except to a small extent in the 
direction of India, where Seleucus Nicator (B.c.314) 
led an expedition as far as the Ganges, and sent 
ambassadors to PaLisorura, where their pro- 
longed residence enabled them to learn much of the 
peninsula of India. The voyage of Patrocles round 
the shores of the Indian Ocean also deserves men- 
tion. (Jiict. of Biog. art. Patrocles.) Of course 
more acquaintance was gained with the countries 
already subdued, until the conquests of the Parthians 
shut out the Greeks from the country E. of the 
Tigris-valley; a limit which the Romans, in their 
turn, were never able to pass. 

Meanwhile, in the other great seat of his Eastern 
Empire, Alexander's genius was bearing fruits which 
we are still reaping. Whatever judgment may be 
formed of the conqueror of Greece and Persia, the 
founder of Alezandreia demands an exalted place 
among those who have benefited mankind by the ex- 
tension of their knowledge. There, in a position ac- 
cessible by sea from all the coasts of the east and of 
the west, commerce was maintained and extended by 
the advance of science, whose aid she rewarded by 
contributions of fresh knowledge from remote coun- 
tries; and, under the protection of the first Ptolemies, 
mathematical and physical theories, and the ob- 
servations of travellers and merchants, advanced 
hand in hand, and laid the first foundation of a real 
system of geographical science. Whatever aid the 
records of past inquiries could furnish was provided 
for by the foundation of the celebrated library, which 
we may safely assume to have contained accounts of 
Phoenician voyages, which the conquest of Tyre 
transferred to the Macedonians, Aristotle had al- 
ready established the globular figure of the earth, 
and now Eratosthenes (about ».c. 270—240) made 
the great stride forwards in mathematical geography, 
of drawing lines upon its surface, to which to refer 
the positions of places, namely, from E. to W. the 
Aequator and Tropic of Cancer, and seven other 
parallels of Jatitude through important places; and 
from N. to S., two boundary lines, marking the 
limits of the known world, and, between these, 
seven meridians through important places. (See 
Dict. of Biog. art. Eratosthenes.) Instruments 
having been invented for taking latitudes, and those 
latitudes being compared with the standard parallels, 
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the positions of places were now laid down with a 
accuracy previously unattainable. Still, however, 
the geographer was dependent, for the determination 
of longitudes, on computations by days’ journeys, 
and so forth. During the same period the means of 
information were increased, not only by the increase 
of commerce in the Indian Ocean, but by the «- 
tablishment of the Greek kingdom of Bactria in 
Central Asia. Accordingly we find that the know- 
ledge of Eratosthenes and his followers embraces the 
great monntain-chains N. of India, the Pasors- 
miss, Emopus, and Imava, and extends E. as far 
as the Sexes. The mathematica] geography d 
Eratosthenes was greatly improved by Hipparchns, 
B.c. 150. (See art. in Dict. of Hiog.) 

The extension of the Roman empire over Asa 
Minor and Syria, and their wars with Mithridate 
and the Parthians, not only added greatly to the 
accuracy of their information ing Western 
Asia, but extended it, on the N., into the heart of the 
Caucasian countries, a region of which the Greeks 
had scarcely any knowledge; while, at the oppomite 
extremity, the expedition of Aelius Gallons made 
them far better acqnainted with the peninsula of 
Arabia. [Arasta.] The fruits of these dx 
coveries were stored up by the administrative ability 
of Julius Caesar, Augustus, and Agrippa, who caused 
measurements and observations to be taken, and 
recorded in maps and itineraries; and by the literary 
labours of the great geographer Strabo, whose im- 
mortal work is founded on an extensive knowledge 
and diligent criticisin of the writings of the Greek 
geographers, on the further discoveries made up to 
his time, and on his own personal observations is 
extensive travels, (See the art. in the Jct. of 
Biog.) The brief epitome of Pomponius Mela, whe 
wrote under Claudius, and the elaborate compilatxa 
of the elder Pliny, complete the exhibition of Greek 
and Roman knowledge of Asia (as of the other am 
tinents), under the first Caesars. 

Meanwhile, thongh the Tigris and Euphrates lad 
become the final limit of the Roman empire to the 
E., further advances were made in Armenia and th 
Caucasus; the Caspian Sea, and the nomad tribes 
of the North became better known; and informatie 
was obtained of a great caravan route between [oda 
and the shores of the Caspian, through Bactria, acd 
of another commercial track, leading over the high 
table-land of Central Asia to the distant regions of 
the Seres. The wealth and luxury of Rome snd 
her chief provinces were making continually ne 
demands on the energies of commerce, which led te 
constant accessions of knowledge, especially in the 
extreme regions of SE. Asian. Meanwhile, a freb 
step in the scientific part of geography was made by 
Marinus of Tyre, under Antoninus Pius, a. p. 150 
(See art. in Dict. of Biog.) 

Under M. Aurelius, the geography of the ancests 
reached its highest point, in the celebrated werk o 
Ptolemy, A. Dp. 160, which remained the text-book 
of the science down to the Middle Ages. (See art 
in Dict. of Biog.) He improved the system @f 
Marinus; constructed a map of the world on 4 Be¥ 
projection; and tabulated the results of all the ge- 
graphical knowledge of his time in a list of coantres, 
and the chief places in them, with the longitnde and 
latitude of each appended to its name. His di- 
gence and judgment have received continual eo- 
tirmation from new discoveries; the creutest detect 
of his work being that which resulted necessarily 
from the want of a method for fixing the Jongitude 
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of places. His chief extension of the knowledge of | river Halys, the E. boundary of the Lydian king- 
Asia refers to the peninsula of India beyond the | dom, formed a natural division between Upper 
Ganges, and a small portion of the adjacent part of | and Lower Asia (7 Gyw ’Acia, or 7a byw 'Acins, 
China [Turwax], and some of the islands of the | and # Kkdrw ‘Acla, or Ta xdrw rijs ‘Agins, or 
Eastem Archipelago; to the large rivers and great | ‘Aola évrds “AAvos worauov; and afterwards the 
commercial cities in the N. of China [Seres]; to | Euphrates was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
some of the mountain ranges of the table-land of | Another division was made by the Taurus into 
Centra] Asia [Iavs, &c.]; and to the names of | Asia intra Taurum, i.e. the part of W. Asia N. 
Seythian tribes in the North. [Scytnta.} and NW. of the Taurus, and Asia extra Taurum, 
Some further discoveries were made in parts of | all the rest of the continent. (Acia évrds tov 
Asia, of which we have the records in the works | Tavpou, and’Agla é«rbs rov Tavpov.) The division 
ef Agathemerus, Dionysius Periegetes, Marcian of | ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 4th 
Heracleia, and other Greek and Roman writers, va- | century of our era, was that of A. Major and 
rious MepfrAos, and especially in the geographical | A. Minor.—(1.) Asta Mason (‘A.  pmeydan) 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus; but the only | was the part of the continent E. of the Tanais, the 
additions to the knowledge of Asia worth mention- | Euxine, an imaginary line drawn from the Euxine 
ing, are the embassy of Justinian II. to the Turks | at Trapezus (7rebizond) to the Gulf of Issus, and 
in the steppes W. and S. of the Altai mountains, | the Mediterranean : thus it included the countries 
A. D. 569, and in the increased knowledge of India, | of Sarmatia Asiatica, with all the Scythian tribes to 
Ceylon, and China, gained by the visits of Cosmas | the E., Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Indicopleustes, (See art. in Dict. of Biog.) Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media 
On many points there was a positive retrogression | Susiana, Persis, Ariana, Hyreania, Margiana, Bac- 
from knowledge previously secured ; and this may | triana, Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae, and 
he traced more or less through the whole history of | Serica; respecting which, see the several articles. — 
ancient geography. Thus, Herodotus had a better | (2.) Asta Minor (‘Acia 7 wixpd : Anatolia), was 
knowledge of the Arabian Gulf than some later | the peninsula on the extreme W. of Asia, bounded 
writers, who took it for a lake; and he knew the | by the Euxine, Aegean, and Mediterranean, on the 
Caspian to be a lake, while Strabo and Mela make | N., W., and S.; and on the E. by the mountains on 
it a Gulf of the Northern Ocean. Herodotus, Era- | the W. of the upper course of the Euphrates. It 
tosthenes and Strabo, knew that the Great Southern | was, for the most part, a fertile country, intersected 
Ocean surrounded the continent of Africa, and yet | with mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
many eminent writers, both before and after Strabo, | possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, from the 
Hipparchus, Polybius, and Marinus, for example, | earliest known period, by a variety of tribes from 
fall into the error of connecting India and Africa by | Asia and from Europe. For particulars respecting 
s Southern Continent, which was at last perpetuated | the country, the reader is referred to the separate 
by the authority of Ptolemy in the Middle Ages, and | articles upon the parts into which it was divided by 
culy dispelled by the circumnavigation of Africa. the later Greeks, namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
The notions of the ancients respecting the size | on the W.; Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the §.; 
and form of Asia were such as might be inferred | Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E.; and 
from what has been stated. Distances computed | Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the 
from the accounts of travellers are always exag- | centre; see also the articles Asta (the Roman Pro- 
gerated ; and hence the S. part of the continent was | vince), Troas, Ako.1A, Ion1a, Doris, Lycaonta, 
supposed to extend much further to the E. than it | PerGames, Hatys, Sancarius, Taurus, &c. 
really does (about 60° of long. too much, according | IV. General Form and Structure of Asia. — 
to Ptolemy), while to the N. and NE. parts, which | The description of the outlines and internal structure 
were quite unknown, much too small an extent was | of the several countries of Asia is given in the re- 
assigned. However, all the ancient geographers, | spective articles upon them. As a kind of index to 
subsequent to Herodotus, except Pliny, agreed in | the whole, we now give a description of the continent 
considering it the largest of the three divisions of | in its most striking general features. 
the world. The boundaries of the continent are defined on all 
Pliny believed Europe to contain 11-24ths, Asia | sides by its coast line, except at the narrow isthmus 
9-28ths, and Africa 13-60ths of the land of the | (of Suez) where it touches Africa, and the far wider 
earth. track on the NW., which unites it to Europe. On 
Eratosthenes reckoned the distance from the | this side the boundary has varied. Among the an- 
Canopic mouth of the Nile to the E. point of India, | cients, it was the river Tanais( Don); it is now formed 
49,300 stadia. (Strab. i. p. 64.) Strabo makes the | by the Oural mountains and the river Oural, from 
chain of Taurus from Issus to the E. extremity of | the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian, and by the Cau- 
Asia, 45,000 stadia (xi. p.490); Pliny gives the | casus between the Caspian and the Euxine; two 
length of the continent as 5375 M.P., or 43,000 | boundaries across two different isthmuses. 
stadia (v. 27. 8.28); and Ptolemy assigns to it On looking at a map of the eastern hemisphere, 
above 120° of longitude, or, measuring along the | and comparing the three continents, two things will 
parallel of Rhodes, above 48,000 stadia. Ptolemy | strike an intelligent observer ; their inequality of 
makes its greatest breadth 60°, or 30,000 stadia; | size, and their difference of form. Asia is nearly 
Eratesthenes and Strabo, 28,000 stadia; while Ar- | five times the size of Europe, and one-third greater 
temidorus and Isidorus calculated the breadth from | than Africa: their estimated areas being : Europe, 
the S. frontier of Egypt to the Tanais, at 6375 | 3,595,000 sq. miles; Africa, 12,000,000 sq. miles ; 
M. P., or 51,000 stadia. (Plin. v. 9). Asia, 16,000,000 sq. miles. In comparing their 
Ill. Subdivisions of the Continent.— The most | forms, we may adopt the obvions resemblance of a 
general division of Asia was into two parts, which | great mass of land, with its peninsulas and promon- 
were different at different times, and known by dif- | tories, to a body and its limbs. In this view, Africa 
ferent names. To the earliest Greek colonists, the | is a body without limbs; Europe has numerous 
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limbs, its E. part forming only a small body, which 
is in fact a part of that of Asia; while Asia forms 
a hnge body, from which limbs project E., S., and 
SW., the body forming about 4 -5ths of the whole. Of 
course the outlying islands must be regarded as de- 
tached limbs, and with these Asia is far more abun- 
dantly provided than either of the other continents, 
To trace in detail the features thus indicated is the 
province of a more general work than the present ; 
bat, in connection with ancient geography, it is im- 
portant to observe the vast influence on the history 
and civilization of the world, which has resulted 
from the manner in which the adjacent parts of W. 
Asia, 5. Europe, and N. Africa, with their projecting 
members and intersecting seas, are related to one 
another. 

The structure of the great mass of the Asiatic 
continent is peculiarly interesting. Its form is that 
of a four-sided figure, extending in length E, and W,, | 
and in breadth N. and $., but much wider on the } 
eastern than on the western side. The reason of ; 
this is soon made evident. The map shows that the | 
continent may be roughly divided into three portions, | 
by two great mountain chains, running frum W. to | 
E., and continnally diverging from each other. Both 
may be regarded, in a first rough view, as beginning 
from the N. and S. extremities of the Caspian. The 
N. chain, which we may call the Aéaé from the 
name of its chief portion, at first interrupted by 
extensive plains, follows a general, though irregular, 
direction, not far from the parallel of 50° N. lat., till 
about 110° E, long., where it strikes off NE. to- 
wards the extremity of the continent at Behring 
Strait. The other (which, for a like reason, we 
may call the /limalaya chain) diverges more steadily 
to the southward of its eastern course, till it reaches 
100° E. long., where it meets a transverse chain 
running down from a still more easterly point of the 
N. chain, and extending southwards till it rans out 
into the ocean in the form of the Malay peninsula, 
These two great chains and the one which unites 
them on the east, are the margins or walls of a vast 
elevated platean or table-land, attaining in some | 
places a height of 10,000 feet, for the most part 
desert, included under the general name of Tartary, 
outside of which the other portions of the continent 
slope down to the surrounding seas, but in different 
modes, The Northern portion descends gradually 
in a wide and nearly unbroken tract of land to the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the E., the masses of land, though | 
more broken, are lange, and round in their outlines; 
but on the south, where the mountain wall is highest, 


the descent from it is alse the most sudden, and 
the tract of intervening land would be exceedingly 
harrow, were it not prolonged in the vast peninsula 
of India. How mnch of the natural advantages and 
pelitical importance of India results from this form- 
ation, it is pot our province todo more than hint at. 
But, westward of Lndia, the descent from the great 
central plateau needs particular attention. Instead 
of falling in a gradual slope to the Arabian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, the land formas a distinct and much 
lower platean (about 4000 feet high), called that of 
Tran, bordered on the 5, by the mountains of Beloo- 
chistan and Persia, whence the range skirts the E. 
margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, to the | 
mountains of Armenia. This lower table-land (of 
Iran) is separated on the E. from the valley of the 
Indus and the great plain of NW. India (the Pan- 
jeb), by a range of mountains (the Soliman J.), 
which run N., meeting that part of the Himalaya 
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range, which is called the Indian Cancasns or Hi 
doo Koosh, at the NW, corner of the Panjab, NE 
of Cabool, whence it continues towards the Altai 
range, cutting the plateau of Tartary into the tes 
unequal parts of Jndependent and Chinese Tar- 
tary. The plateau of Iran is continued on the SW. 
in the highlands of Arabia, where it is terminated 
(for the present: for it ascends again in Africa) br 
the range of mountains which run parallel tw the 
Red Sea, and are continued, in the Lehanan rapre, 
along the E. coast of the Mediterranean, till ther 
join the Taurns and Amanus, which belong to the 
chain which borders the platean of Iran on the swath. 
Finally the peninsula of Asia Minor is formed by 
the western prolongations of the last-named chain, 
and of that of the Himalaya, under the nasnes re 
spectively of Taurus, for the chain along the S. site 
of the peninsula, and Antitaurus, Olympus, and 
other names, for the more broken portions of the 
northern chain, In fact the peninsula, from the 
Cancasus and Caspian to the Aegean, may be m- 
garded as an almost continuous highland, fortres! br 
the union of the two chains. To what extent the 
ancients were acquainted with this mountain systeor, 
and by what names they designated its several parts, 
will be seen by reference to the articles Tacrrs, 
Antiraurus, Caucasus, Iaars, Estonrs, &e. 
The general view now given will suffice te imsdieste 
the reasons why the history of Asiatic civilization la 
always been cunfined to so small a portion eof the 
continent. 

The seas, lakes, and rivers of Asia are deserted 
under the respective countries. [P.8.} 

A'SIA (‘Acia), a Roman provincial division of the 
country, which we call Asia Minor. The Roman 
province of Asia originated in the testamentary b- 
quest of Attalus (n. c. 133), the last king of Per- 
gamum, to the Romans; and after the rising of Are- 
tonicus (Bn. Cc, 131—129) was put down, the province 
was formed (n.c. 129) in the usual way, by the 
consu) M’, Aquillius with the assistance of ten Ronan 
commissioners, (Strub, p. 645.) Strabo observes that 
the province was reduced to the same form of pelity 
which existed in his time; but this givea no exet 
information as to the limits. Cicero (pro F hares, 
c. 27) mentions “ Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lrda” 
as the component parts of the province. Withm 
these limits Acolis and Ionia were of coun =- 
cluded; and probably the Dorian towns on the main- 


land. But the province was not originally s ¢- 
tensive. Phrygia, which had been in the possesses 


of Mithridates VIL, was declared free after it =m 
taken from him. (Appian, Mithrid. ¢.57.) Cicer 
( Verr. Act. ii. 1. ¢. 38) speaks of Phrygia (Phry- 
giam totam) as one of the countries which Dele 
bella and his quaestor Verres plundered; and the 
province of Dolabella was Cilicia (m. c. 80). 

In the republican period the province of Asia was 
generally governed by a Propractor, who, however. & 
often called Praetor, and sometimes Proconsul. Cpa 
the division of the provinces between Angustus ani 
the Senate, the Senate had Asia, which was gerersel 
by « Proconsul. (Strab. p.840.; Dion Casa. lili. 12.) 

L. Cornelius Sulla, after the chee of the Mithn- 
datic war (B.c. 84), divided Asia into 40 Regivnes, 
a division which was made apparently for the pur- 
pose of raising money, and particolarly the heey 
contribution which Solla laid on Agia. = (Pint. 
Sulla, «25; Cie. ad Q Fr. i. 1, 11, pro Flac, 
c. 14). This province contained a large wutnber of 
rich towns; five hundred are mentioned in the ist 
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century of our aera, a number which must have in- 
claded, as one may suppose, every place that could 
be called a town, These 40 regions contained as 
many chief towns, and they also included all the 
swalier towns ; and the vectigalia for these several 
regions seem to have been let at their respective 
chief towns. But in consequence of the extortions of 
the Poblicani, the dictator Caesar no longer allowed 
the Pablicani to farm the taxes. He remitted to the 
Asiatic cities one third of the payments, which 
used to be made to the Publicani, and allowed the 
cities to collect the decumae from the cultivators 
(Appian, B.C. v. 4; Dion Cass. xlii. 6). Under 
this arrangement many smaller towns were placed 
under the larger towns, as contributory places, and 
reduced to the rank of dependent places (dmnxdat 
xapas). In these chief towns were the offices (apxeia, 
yoaumareia, ypauparopuAdnia) which contained 
the documents that related to the taxes on produce, 
the titles to land, and the contracts of hypothecation. 

There was another division, later than that of 
Sulla, into “ conventus juridici,” as in other Roman 
provinces, for judicial purposes, as Cicero says (pro 
Flacco, c. 29; ‘ubi ... jus a nostro magistrata 
dicitur"), and for other business which it was neces- 
sity to do before a court. These were much larger 
than the 40 districts, and quite independent of them. 
The following were the chief places of these con- 
ventus, so far as we kuow them: Ephesus, Tralles, 
Alabanda, Lavdicea (or the Jurisdicto Cibyratica, 
which contained 25 towns; see Plin. v. 28), Apamea 
Cibotus, Synnada; Sardes containing all Lydia, but 
Philadelphia in the second century was also the chief 
town of a Conventus; Smyr.a; Adramyttium, and 
Pergamum. These Conventus were also called dio- 
ceses (Bioryioess: Strab. p. 629). Cicero (ad Fam, 
xiii. 67), when he was governor of Cilicia, mentions 
three dioceses of Asia, Cibyratica, Apamensis, and 
Synnadensis, which belonged to Phrygia, as attached 
to his province of Cilicia; but this arrangement ap- 
pears to have been only temporary. (Strab. p. 631, 
mentions the Cibyratica as belonging to Asia.) The 
40 regions probably disappeared altogether, for the 
division into Conventus seems to have been the divi- 
sion for all administrative purposes. 

Under the empire there was a division of the 
cities of Asia according to rank, The chief cities 
were called Metropoleis (Modestinus, Dig. 27, tit. 1. 
8.6, De Excusationiius). Besides Ephesus, there are 
mentioned as Metropoleis — Smyrna, Sardes, Perga- 
mam, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus. Ephesus, which 
was always considered the chief place of the Province, 
was called “first of all and the greatest,” and “ the 
Metropolis of Asia.” Metropolis (uytpdémoAts) in this 
sense of chief town is quite different from the earlier 
Greek meaning of “ mother” or“ parent city.” As 
one province contained several of these Metropoleis, 
the name seems to have been conferred merely as a 
title of hanour, at least in the case of these cities of 
Asia, If any privilege was connected with the name, 
it is conjectured that the cities which had the title 
of Me is were in turns the places at which were 
beld the great festival of Asia (7d xowdy 'Agias), 

There were also autonomous towns in Asia, towns 
which had the self-government (abrovoyia). The 
term airrovduos corresponds to the Latin “ libera 
eivitas.” Such towns are sometimes described as 
having “freedom and immunity from taxation ” 
(¢Aev@epia wal dreAeia). The second term is ex- 
pressed by the Latin “immunitas.” The following 
list of autonomous towns in Asia has been made out; 
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Alabanda, Apollonis, Aphrodisias, the island Asty- 
palaea, Caunus, Chios, Halicarnassus (doubtful), 
Cnidos, Cos, Cyzicus, ium, Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
Mytilene, Mylasa, Phocaea, Samos, Stratonicea, Ter- 
mera in Caria, and Teos These places received 
their privileges at various times and under various 
circumstances, so that this list, which is also pro- 
bably incomplete, may not be exact as to any one 
time, Alexandria Troas, and Parium, were made 
Roman coloniae, and, as it appears, Tralles also. 

The limits of the province Asia have been deter- 
mined from the classical writers, In the Acts of 
the Apostles (ii. 9, xvi. 6), Phrygia is excluded from 
Asia, which means the province Asia; and in the 
Apocalypse (i. 4), when the seven churches of Asia 
are addressed, the term also seems to have a limited 
signification. This discrepancy may arise from 
Phrygia having been divided, the south and east part 
of it being attached to Galatia. (Strab. pp. 568,569.) 
But there appears to be some ditticulty about this 
matter of Phrygia. 

At the close of the 4th century Asia was divided 
into six divisions, 1, Asia proconsularis, a strip along 
the coast from Assus to the Maeander, with Ephesus 
the capital. 2. Hellespontus, with Cyzicus the 
capital. 3. Lydia, with Sardes the capital. 4. 
Phrygia Salutaris, the north-east part of Phrygia, 
with Eucarpia the capital. 5. Phrygia Pacatiana, 
the west part of Phrygia, extending to Ancyra of 
Phrygia and Aezani or Azani, with Laodicea the 
capital. 6. Caria, with Aphrodisias the capital. 

The islands which belonged to the province of 
Asia were formed into a Provincia Insularum (¢wap- 
xla joww), by Vespasian as it appears. In the 
time after Constantine it contained 53 islands, of 
which Rhodes was the Metropolis. (Becker, Jtém. 
Alterth, vol. iii, pt.i. by J. Marquardt.) [G. L.] 

ASIA‘'NI, ASIT (CAcouavoi, “Aows), a Scythian 
tribe in the part of Asia E. of the Caspian, who 
made war upon the Greek kings of Bactria. (Strab. 
xi. p.511; Trog. Pomp. xli. Arg.; Ukert, vol. iii. 
pt. 2, p. 343.) [P.S.] 

ASI'DO (prob, Xeres de la Frontera), an inland 
city of Hispania Baetica, belonging to the conventus 
of Hispalis. It was a colony, with the epithet Cae- 
sariana, and appears to be the “Agiwdor of Ptolemy 
(ii. 4. § 13.) Numerous coins, and other Roman 
antiquities, have been found at Xerez, its supposed 
site. Some, however, take Xerez for the ancient 
Asta, and Medina Sidonia for Asido. (Plin. iii. 1. 
8. 3; Florez, Esp. 8S. x. 15, Med. de Esp. i. p. 164, 
iii. p. 13; Ukert, ii. 1. pp. 356,357.) [P.S.] 

ASINAEUS SINUS. [Asixr, No. 2.] 

ASINARUS, or ASSINARUS (‘Acivapos, Diod. 
Plut. "Agoivapos, Thuc.), a small river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, between Syracuse and Helorus; 
memorable as the scene of the final catastrophe of 
the Athenian armament in Sicily, and the surren- 
der of Nicias with the remains of his divisivn of 
the army. (Thue. vii. 84,85; Diod. xiii, 19; 
Plut. Nic. 27.) It is clearly identified by the cir- 
cumstances of the retreat (as related in detail by 
Thucydides), with the river now called the Fat. 
conara, but more commonly known as the Fiume 
di Noto, from its proximity to that city, It rises 
just below the site of the ancient Neetum (Noto 
Vecchio), and after flowing under the walls of the 
modern Noto, enters the sea in a little bay called 
Ballata di Noto, about 4 miles N. of the mouth 
of the Helorus (#. Adisso), Being supplied from 
several subterranean and perennial sources it has 
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a considerable body of water, as deseribed by Thu- 
evdides in the above passaze. A cttrious monument 
still extant near Heloram is commonly supposed 
to have been erected té commemorate the victory 
of the this oceasion: but it seems 
too far from the river to have been desivned for 
such an objert. (Hevores.|  Platarch tells us 
(Vie. 28), that the Svracusans instituted on the 
ocension a festival called Asinaria; and it is said 
that this still celebrated at the present day, 
thoush now eonverted to the houour of a saint. 
(Smyth's Steg, po 179; Fazell. de Reh. Sic. iv. 1. 
p. 198; Cluver, Siei. p. 184.) [E. H. B.] 

ASINDUM. [ Asipo, | 

A'SINE (CAcivn: Eth. ‘Aowaios, "Aaweds). 
1. A town in the Argeia, on the ceast, is mentioned 
by Homer (/7. ii. 560) as one of the places subject 
to Diomedes. It is said to have been foutuled by 
the Dryopes, who originally dwelt on Mt. Parnassus. 
In one of the early wars between the Lacedaemoniins 
and the Ary the Asinaesas joined the former 
when they invaded the Argive territory under their 
kine Nieander: but us soon as the Lacedaeinenians 
returned home, the Areives laid singe to Asine and 
raved it to the ground, sparing only the temple « 
the Pythacus Apollo, The Asinaeans escaped by 
sen; and the Lacedaemonians gave to them, after 
the end of the first Messenian war, a portion of the 
Messenian terniory, where they built a new town. 
Nearly ten centuries after the destruction of the city 
its ruins were visited by Pausanias, who found the 
temple of Apollo still standing. (Pans. 11.36. § 4, iil. 

$4, iv. 14. $3, 34. § 9, seq.; Strab, Vill. p- 373.) 
Leake places Asine at) Tolon, where a peninsular 
maritime bei The 
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Svracusans on 


Is 


ives, 


eht retains some Hellenic reniiits. 
description of Pausanias, who mentions it (i. 36. § 4) 
Immediately after Didvind in Hernitonts, might lead 


us to plice it further te the east, on the contines of 


hand, Strabo (viii. 
and Pansantas bine 
anid 
“ine 


Epidanria; but, on the other 
p:. 373) pices it near Nauplia; 
self proceets to desenbe Lerma, 
Nauplia inunediately atter Asine, Perhaps A 
oucht to be placed in the plain of /réi, which is 
further to the east. The ceovraphers of the French 
Ceumnission place Asine at Adadia, a villaze between 
Toten and fri, where they found some ancient re- 
mins above the village, and, at a mile’s distance 
from it towards Jr. the ruins of a temple. But, as 
Leake observes, “ the objection to Adaudia tor the 
site ot Asine is, that tt is not on the sea-shore, 
Pausanias states Asine to have been: and which he 
repeats (iv. $4. 912) by saying that the Messenian 


‘Temeninun, 


15 


Asitie, whither the Asineei of Argelis migrated, atter 
the destraction of their city by the Argives, was 
situted on the sen-side, in the same inanner as 


Asine in Argolis.” (Leake, Fe lopoanesiaca, p- 290), 
sey.; Boblaye, Recherches, ge. p- 1.) 

A town in Messenia, which was built by the 
Drvopes, when they were expelled from Asine in the 
Aryeia, as related above. (Pans. ce.) It stood on 
the Western sile of the Messenian onlf, whieh was 
sometimes citled the Asinaean calf, from this tewn 
CAqgiwaios KoAmos, Strab. vill. p. 359; Asinaens 
Sinus, Pin. iv. 5.8.7). Asine was distant 40 stadia 
nerth of the promontory Acritas, 40 stadia trom Co- 
Jonides (Paas, iv. 34. § 12). 15 miles from Methona, 
and 30h uales from Messene (Tob. feut.). Its site 


1s mew «cx lapel hy Korent, whris ty is situated Vpen | 


all jutting ent inte the sen above C. Gudlo (the 
ancient Acritas), The ancient town of Corone was 


Fituated further north; and it has been reasonably con- 





/a considerable emporium of Chinese Tartary, in 
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jectured that the inhabitants of Corone removed from 


their town to the deserted site of Asine, and cared 
with them their ancient name,—asnch a migratice 
of names not being uncommon in Greece. (Boblase, 
Recherches, Fc. p. 112; Leake, Pe elopomn, 195.5 

The Messenian Asine eontinued to be a place of 
considerable importance from its foundation at gre 
close of the first Messenian war till the sixth century 
of the Christian era, when it is mentioned by Hier 
It is spoken of by Herodotus (viii, 73) as a town of 
the Dryopes, and its name occurs in the history of 
the Peluponnesis an war, and in subsequent events. 
(Thue. iv. 13, 54, vi. 93; Nen. Hell, vii. 1. § 23.) 
When the Messenians returned to their own country 
after the battle of Leuctra, p. c. 371, the Asinaeans 
were not molested by them; and even in the tine of 
Pansanias they still gloried in the name of Lryopes 
(Paus. ii. 34. § 11.) 

An Asine in Laconia is mentioned by Strle 
(viii. p. 363) as situated between Amathus (a taix 
reiding for Psamathus) and Gythium; and St 
nis B. (8. v7.) speaks of a Laconian as well as of a 
Messenian Asine,  Polvbias (v. 19) likewise relates 
that Philip, in his invasion of Laconia, sullered a 


# em, 


,t 
ibe 


| pulse before Asine, which appears from his narpatyre 


to have been near Gythium. But notwithstanding 
these authorities, it may be questioned whether thee 
was a town of the name of Asine in Lacemia Pas- 
sauias, in deseribing the same event as Polvbius, sts 
that Philip was repulsed before Las, which orginally 
stood on the summit of Mt. * Asia.” (Paus, ui. 24. 
$6.) There can theretore be no doubt that the 
* Las” of Pausanias and the “* Asine™ of Polyties 
are the same place; and the resemblance bet weer 
the names “ Asia” and “ Asine” probably led Pols- 
bins inte the error of calling Las by the latter name: 
anerrer which was the more likely to } 








arise, becsine 
Herodotus and Thucydides speak of the Messenma 
Asine asa town in) Laconia, 
a yart of Laconia at the tine when they wrote. The 
error ot Polybins was perpetrated by Strabe and 
Stephanus, and has found its way into mest mete 
works,  (Boblaye, Recherches, ge. p. 87; Leake, 
Morea, vol. 3, p. 279.) 

ASTSIUM CAcicioy: 
$53, and Afowov in Strab. v. p. 227, is probabiv a 
corruption of the same name: £th, ‘Aquwist, 
Asisinas, -atis), a town of Umbria, situated on the 
western sitle ot the Apennines, about 12 piles E. 
of Pernsia, and 208. of Izuvinm. Its name 
found both in Pliny and Ptolemy, and its municipal 
rank and consideration are attested by inseriptens. 
Procopius (ii. 12. p. 326) mentions it as a strong 
fortress, which was besieged and taken by Tota 
The modern city of Assisi (celebrated as the 
birth-place of St. Francis) retains the ancient ste, 
as well as name, and contains, besides numerous 
inseriptions and other minor antiquities, the we!l- 
preserved portico of an ancient temple, now co- 
verted into that of a church. Some remains af 
% Roman aqueduct and baths are also rieibie 
(Plin. iii, 14. 5.19; Pol. iii, 1. § 53; Onell Jnser. 
1250; Rampoldi, Corogra fia dell!’ Jtalia, vol & B® 
139.) (FE. H. B.| 

ASMABAEUS. [Tyana.] 

ASMIKAEA (‘Acuipala), a district of Series, 
N. of the Asmiraei M. (7@ ’Aculpaa bpn), or a 
city of the same name (Ptol. vi, 16. §§ 2, 3,5 
Amm,. Mare. xxii, 6); perhaps Khamal or Yaw 
r 


since Messenta furtest 


bat Aigiscior, Ptol. iii 


30° N, lat., and 93° 40" E. long. 


[P. 8} 
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ASNAUS. [Agrorvs.] 

ASO'PIA or ASO'PUS. [Asopvs, No. 2.] 

ASO'’PUS (‘Acwnds). 1. A river of Boeotia, 
flowing through the southern part of this country, in 
an easterly direction, and falling into the Euripus in 
the territory of Attica, near Oropus. It is formed 
by the confluence of several small streams, one rising 
uear Thespiae, and the others in Mount Cithaeron. 
Its principal sources are at a spot just under the 
village of Kriakaki, where are two trees, a well, and 
several springs. In the upper part of its course it 
forms the boundary between the territories of Thebes 
and Plataeae, flowing through a plain called Para- 
sorta, (Strab, ix. p. 409.) It then forces its way 
throngh a rocky ravine of no great length into the 
plain of Tanagra, after flowing through which it 
again traverses a rocky defile, and enters the mari- 
time plain of Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course the river is now called Vuriem#, in the lower 
Vuriendi. Homer describes it as “ deep grown with 
rushes, and grassy" (Batvoxowwor, Aexerolny, /1. iv. 
383). It is frequently dry in summer, but after 
heavy rains was not easy to ford. (Thue. ii. 5.) It 
was on the banks of the Asopus that the memorable 
battle of Plataeae was fought, B.c.479. (Herod. vi. 
108, ix. 51; Strab. ix. p. 408, seq.; Paus. v. 14. § 
3; Ov. Am. iii, 6. 33 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. pp. 326, 424, 442, 448.) 

2. ( Hiver of St. George), a river of Peloponnesus, 
nsing in the mountains 8S. of Phlius, and flowing 
through Sicyonia into the Corinthian gulf. Hence 
the plain of Sicyonia was called Asoris or Asopta. 
Its principal sources are at the foot of Mt. Garrid. 
In the upper part of its course it is a clear tranquil 
stream, but in passing through Sicyonia it becomes 
mpid, white, and turbid. It flows past the city of 
Sieyon on the east, and joins the sea a little east- 
wanl of a round height in the plain. (Strab. vii. 
p. 271, viii. p. 382, ix. p. 408; Paus. ii, 5. § 2, 
15. § 1; Plin. iv. 5.6.6; Leake, Morea, vol. iii 
pp- 343, 355, sey.; Boblaye, Recherches, p. 31.) 

Respecting the river-god Asopus, who frequently 
eceurs in mythology, see Dict. of Biogr. and Myth. 

3. A river of Phthiotis in Thessaly, rising in Mt. 
(Geta, and flowing into the Malic gulf at the pass of 
Therinopylae. For details see TukRMoryLar. 

4. A river in Paros, mentioned only by Strabo 
(viii. p. 382). 

5. A town of the Eleuthero-Lacones in Laconia, 
on the eastern side of the Laconian gulf, and 60 stadia 
south of Acriae. It a temple of the Roman 
emperors, and on the citadel a temple of Athena Cy- 
jarissia. At the distance of 12 stadia above the 
town there was a temple of Asclepius. (Strab. viii. 
p- 364; Pans. ili. 21.§ 7,22.§9; Ptol. iii. 16. § 9; 
‘Aowwodus. Hierocl. p. 647.) Strabo (2 c.) speaks 
of Cyparissia and hous as two separate places; 
bat it appears that Asopus was the later name of 
Crpurissia, Pansanias (iii. 22. § 9) says that at 
the foot of the aeropolis of Asopus were the ruins of 
the city of the Achaei Paracyparissii. Strabo de- 
scribes Cyparissia as “a town with a harbour, si- 
tusted upon a chersonese,” which corresponds to the 
site of Blitra. The latter is on the high rocky pen- 
insola of Kavo Xyli, east of which there is a deep 
inlet of the sea and a good harbour, ‘The acropolis 
ef Cyparissia or Asopus must have occupied the 
summit of Kaco Xyli. (Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 
” sey., Peloponnesiaca, p. 169.) 

6. (Laopicea ap Lycum. } 
ASPA LUCA, in Aquitania, is mentioned in the 
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Anton. Itin., on the road between Caesaraugusta 
(Saragossa), and Beneharmum, on the Gallic side of 
the Pyrenees. Walckenaer (Géog. ec, vol. i. p. 304) 
fixes this place at Accous, in the valley of Aape ; 
the river Aspe is a branch of the Adour. At Pont 
Lesquit, near Accous, the valley contracts, but it 
opens again, and forms a pass into Spain. Walckenaer 
conjectures that the Apiates, mentioned by Dion 
Cassius (xxxix. 46), among the people of Aquitania, 
whom P. Crassus subdued during Caesar's Gallic 
wars, are the Aspiates, or inhabitants of the valley 
of Aspe, and that there is no reason to correct 
Apiates into Sotiates. But Caesar's narrative 
(B. G. iii. 20) applies to the Sotiates, and Dion has 
the same story in substance with the name Apiates 
in the present text, instead of Sotiates. (G. L.] 

ASPABO'TA (‘Aowa€era), a town of Scythia 
intra Imaum, on the Caspian (Sea of Aral), N. of 
the mouth of the Oxus. (Ptol. vi. 14. § 2, viii. 23, 
§ 15; Amm. Mare, xxiii. 6.) [P.S.] 

ASPACA‘RA, ASPACA’RAE (‘Aowandpa, 'Ac- 
maxapa), a city and people of Serica, S. of the 
Issedones. (Ptol. vi. 16. §§ 5, 7; Amm. Marc. 
xxiii. 6, Asparata.) [P. 8.] 

ASPASI'ACAE, [ Aspasit. ] 

ASPARAGIUYM, a town of Illyria, in the territory 
of Dyrrhachium, where Pompey was encamped for 
some time in his campaign against Caesar, B. c. 48. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 30, 41, 76.) 

ASPA'SIL CAgrdaiot, V. R.”Aomor), a tribe of 
the Paropamisadae at the S. foot of the Paropamisus 
(/indoo Koosh), about the river Choes or Choaspes 
(Kameh), whom Alexander subdued on his march 
into India, B.c. 327. (Arrian. Anab, iv. 23, 24.) 
Strabo calls them Hippasii (‘Inwrdawi, xv. pp. 691, 
698), according to Casaubon’s emendation of the 
unmeaning text: and modern scholars have observed 
that the names are identical, both meaning horse- 
men, for the root asp in Sanscrit and Persian is 
equivalent to rw in Greek. (Schmieder, ad Arrian, 
Ind. 6; Groskurd, German Translation of Strabo, 
p- 119.) Their chief cities were GoryDALA and 
ARIGAEUM. [P. §.] 

ASPAVIA, a fortress in the S. of Spain, men- 
tioned in the account of Caesar's campaign against 
Sext. Pompeius (Bell. Hisp, 24) as 5 M. P. from 
Ucubis. The places here referred to should probably 
be sought in the mountains of Baetica (Sierra rh 
rena) above Cordoba (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. PP. 35 
352.) P.S 

ASPENDUS (“AowevBos; Eth. 'Aowévbios), a city 
of Pamphylia, on the Eurymedon, 60 stadia from the 
mouth of the river, and an Argeian colony (Strab. 
p. 667). It is mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 81, 
87, 108) as a port, or at least a place up to which 
ships might ascend. The town was situated on high 
ground; on a mountain, as Pliny (v. 27) calls it; 
or a very lofty hill, which commands a view of the 
sea. (Mela, i. 14.) The site must be easily deter- 
inined by an examination of the lower part of the 
Eurymedon. From an extract in Spratt’s Lycia 
(vol. ii. p. 32) it may be collected that the name is 
still Aspendus; it is described as 6 or 8 miles from 
the sea, and a lofty city. One argument that is 
urged to prove the identity i is, that a great marsh 
near it is still called Capru, a name identical with 
that of the ancient marsh or lake Capria. Strabo 
mentions the lake Capria, and then the Eurymeden; 
and he may mean that the lake or marsh is near the 
river. The brief extract as to Aspendus in Spratt 
is rather obscure. Pliny (xxxi. 7) mentions a lake 
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at Aspendus, where salt was produced by evapora- 
tion. In the neighbourhood the olive was much 
cultivated. 

Thasybulus lost his life at Aspendus; being sur- 
prised in his tent by the Aspendians, on whom he 
had levied contributions. (Xen. Hell. iv, 8; Diod. 
xiv. 99.) Alexander, in his Asiatic expedition, 
visited Aspendus, and the place surrendered upon 
preparation being made by the king to besiege it. 
(Arrian, Anab. i. 26.) It was a populous place 
after Alexander’s time, for it raised on one occasion 
4000 hoplites. (Polyb. v.73.) The consul Cn. 
Manlius, when moving forward to invade Galatia, 
came near Termessus, and made a show of entering 
Pamphylia, which brought him a sum of money from 
the Aspendii and other Pamphylians, (Liv. xxxviii. 
15; Polyb. xxii. 18.) 

The old medals of Aspendus have the epi- 
graph EX, EXT. EXTF. EXTFEANTS2., but those 
of more recent date have the common form A. 
AXTIENSION., (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
282.) [G. L.] 
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ASPHALTITES LACUS. [Morruum Mare. ] 

ASPIS. [Proconnesvs. ]} 

ASPIS (‘Aonis), aft. known by the Roman trans- 
lation CLU'PEA, CLYPEA (KAdmea, Strab. Ptol. 
Kalibiah, Ru.), an important fortified city of the 
Carthaginian territory, and afterwards of the Roman 


province of Africa (Zeugitana). It derived its 
Greek and Roman names from its site, on a hill of 
shield-like shape, adjoining the promontory, which 
was sometimes called by the same name, and also 
Taphitis (Gxpa Tapéris, Strab. xvii. p. 834), and 
which forms the E. point of the tongue of land 
that runs out NE., and terminates in Mercurii Pr. 
(C. Bon), the NE. headland of N. Africa, The 
island of Cossyra lies off it to the E., and Lilybaeum 
in Sicily is directly opposite to it, to the NE. (Strab. 
vi. p. 277.) At the S. foot of the promontory is a 
small bay, forming a harbour protected on every 
side, and giving access to a large open plain. No 
spot could be more favourable for an invader; and a 
mythical tradition chose it as the landing-place of 
Cadmus (Nonn. Dionys. iv. 386), while another 
made it the scene of the struggle of Heracles with 
Antaeus (Procop. Vand. ii. 10). We are not in- 
formed whether there was a Punic fortress on the 
spot: it is incredible that the Carthaginians should 
have neglected it; but, at all events, Agathocles, 
who landed on the other side of the peninsula (see 
AQUILARIA), perceived its importance, and built 
the city known to the Greeks and Romans B. c, 310 
(Strab. xvii. p. 834). In the First Punic War it 
was the landing-place of Manlius and Regulus, 
whose first action was to take it, p.c. 256; and its 
possession afforded the survivors of the unfortunate 
army a place of refuge, from which they were 
carried off in safety by the victorious fleet of 
Aemilius and Fulvius p.c, 255. (Polyb. i. 29, 36; 
Appian. Jan, 3.) 


ASPURGIANI. 


In the Second Punic War, passing over a naval 
skirmish off Clupea, B. c, 208 (Liv. xxvii. 29), the 
plain beneath the city became famous for Masinisss's 
narrow escape after his defeat by Bocchar, whes 
the wounded prince was only saved by the suppo 
sition that be had perished in the large river which 
flows through the plain ( Wady-el-Adieb), bat tw 
which the ancients give no name, B.c. 204 (Liv. 
xxix. 32), In the Third Punic War, the coum 
Piso, B.C. 148, besieged it by land and sea, bat 
was repulsed. (Appian. Pun. 110.) It is men 
tioned more than once in the Julian Civil War. 
(Caes. B. C. ii. 23; Hirt. B. Afr. 2.) It stood 30 
M. P. from Curubis. Under the Romans it was a 
free city (Plin. v. 4. 8.3; Ptol. iv. 3. §§ 7.8) 
where KAuréa and 'Aowis are distinguished by 15’ 
of long.: probably the former is meant for the town 
and the latter for the cape (Mela, i. 7. § 3; Sta- 
diasm. p. 452; Sil. iii. 243; Solin. 27; /tim, Ant 
pp. 55, 57, 493, 518; Tab. Peut.). It was a dix 
tinguished episcopal see, A. p. 411—646, and the 
last spot on which the African Christians made « 
stand against the Mohammedan conquerors. ( Met- 
celli, Africa Christiana, s. v.; Arab writers, m- 
ferred to by Barth, p. 186.) 

Its interesting ruins, partly on and partly below 
the hill, and among them a remarkable Roman fort, 
are described by Barth (Wi pp. 14— 
137; Shaw, p. 89, 2d ed. [P. 5.) 

ASPIS (‘Aowis; Marsa Zaffran), a town and 
promontory of N. Africa, on the coast of the Great 
Syrtis, with the best harbour in the Syrtis, 600 
stadia N. of Turris Euphrantis near the bottom ¢ 
the Syrtis. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Beechey, p 140; 
Barth, p. 369). [P.8) 

ASPI'SII (‘Aowlow: Ena), a people of Scythia 
intra Imaum, N. of the Jaxartes, and W. of the 
Aspisii Montes (7a 'Aowioiwa Spy: Ptol. vi. 1. 
§§ 6,12). They appear to be the same as the 
"Acraciaxa: Nouddes, between the Oxus and the 
Tanais, mentioned by Polybius (x. 45). | P.S.) 

ASPLE'DON (‘AorAniaév: Eth. 'AowAnddrws), 
also called SPLEDON, an ancient city of Boeotia, 
mentioned by Homer (/2 ii. 510), distant 20 stadia 
from Orchomenus. The river Melas flowed between 
the two cities. (Strab. ix. p. 416; Plin. iv. 7.6 
12; Steph. B. s.v.; Etym. M. s.r.) Strabo says 
(Lc.) that it was subsequently called Evperencs 
(EvseieAos), from its sunny situation; but Pansanes 
(ix. 38. § 9) relates that it was abandoned in bes 
time from a want of water. The town is said & 
have derived its name from Aspledon, a son of Po 
seidon and the nymph Mideia. The site of Aspleden 
is uncertain. Leake (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
162) places it at Tzamadli, but Forchhammer ( Hel- 
lenica, p. 177), with more probability, at Acre 
Kastro. 


A'SPONA or ASPUNA (“Acrora), a place @ 
Galatia, named in all the Itineraries. Ammuanar 
Marcellinus (xxv. 10) calls it a small municipum 
of Galatia. It lay on the road from Ancyra to Uae- 
sarea Mazaca. The site does not seem to be deter- 
mined. G.L.} 

ASPURGIA'NI (‘Aorovpy:avol, V.R. ‘Arrow? 
y:tavol), a tribe of the Asiatic Macotae, om the © 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus, in the reg=® 
called Sindice, between Phanagoria and Gorgipp 
They were among the Macotic tribes whom lve 
mon L, king of Pontus and the Bosporus, in th 
reign of Augustus, attempted to subdue; bat ther 
took him prisoner and put him to death. (Ste 
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xi. p. 495, xii. p. 556; Steph. B. s.v.; see Ritter’s 
tions on the name, in connection with the 
origin of the name of Asia, Vorhalle, pp. 296, foll.). 
They seem to be the Asturicani of Ptolemy (v. 9. 
§ 7). P. §. 
ASSA (‘Aoca: Eth. 'Accaios),a town of Chal- 
cidice, in Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf. (Herod. 
vil. 122.) It is probably the same town as the 
Assera of Theopompus (Steph. B. s. v.”"Aoonpa), 
and the Cassera of Pliny (iv. 10), its territory 
being called Assyrytis (‘Acovpiris) by Aristotle 
(Mist, An. iii. 12). Here was a river which was 
called the Wuypdés from its coldness. (Aristot. U. c.) 
Leake places Assa at the head of the Singitic gulf, 
at some ruins called Paledkastro, about midway, 
by land, between Frissé and Vurvuri. (Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 153.) 

ASSACA'NI (Cart viii. 10. s. 38), ASSACE’NI 
(‘Acoaxnvoi, Arrian, Anab. iv. 25, v. 20; "Aora- 
«nvoi, Strab. xv. p. 698; but Arrian distinguishes 
the names as those of separate tribes, nd. 1., and 
Strabo distinguishes his Astaceni from the subjects 
of Assacenus: if the distinction be real. it is now 
impossible to draw it definitely), one of the tribes, 
and apparently the largest of them, whom Alexander 
encountered in the district of the Paropamisadae, 
in the lateral valleys on the S. of the Paropamisns 
(Hindoo Koosh), between the Cophen (Cabul) and 
the Indus; and whom he subdued on his march 
into India, .c. 327. The others were the Asrasi 
and Grragt, to whom Strabo (/.c.) adds the 
Mastant and NYSAEI. 

The territory of the Assaceni appears to have 
lain between the Indus and Cophen, at and about 
their junction, as far W. as the valley of the Guraeus 
(Panjkore). Their chief cities were MAssaca or 
Mazaga, their capital, and Pevcena (Arrian. /nd. 
1.§ 8), besides the fortresses of Ora, Bezira, 
Aouxes, Onopatis, Empotma, and Dyrra. At 
the time of Alexander's invasion, they were governed 
bya prince whom the Grecks called by the name 
of his tribe, Assacenus (like Taxiles, the king of 
Taxila), or by his mother Cleophis (Curt.). 

They brought into the field an army of 30,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and 30 elephants; but this force 
measured their numbers and wealth, rather than 
their real strength. They were the least hardy and 
courageous of all the mountaineers of N. India, and 
had already been the subjects of the successive 
Asiatic empires, Assyrian, Median, and Persian, 
before they were subdued by Alexander. 

Some modern scholars think that the A ffghans 
preserve the name, [P. 8.] 

ASSEDONES. [Issepones.] 

ASSE'RA. [Assa.] 

ASSE’SUS (‘Agonaés: Eth. ’Acohows), a town 
in the territory of Miletus (Herod. i. 19, 22; Steph. 
B. 4.0. 'Aconods), with a temple of Athena, which 
was destroyed by fire in a war between the Milesians 
and Alyattes, king of Lydia. The king, following 
the advice of the Pythia, built two temples at As- 
sesus,in place of that which was destroyed. [G. L.] 

ASSO'RUS (‘Aaowpos, and 'Acawpiov, Steph. 
B.; “Aoonpos, Ptol.: Eth. ’"Acowpivos, Assorinus ; 
Amro), a city of the interior of Sicily, situated 
about half way between Agyrium and Enna, It 
was a city of the Siculi, and appears never to have 
received a Greek colony. In wu. c. 396 it is men- 
Unned by Diodorns as the only Siculian town which 
wmained faithful to Dionysius of Syracuse, at the 
Ume of the great Carthaginian expedition under 
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Himileo, In consequence, we find Dionysius, after 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, concluding a treaty 
of alliance with the Assorini, and leaving them in 
possession of their independence. (Diod. xiv. 58, 
78.) At this time it would seem to have been 
a place of some importance; but no subsequent 
mention of it occurs until the days of Cicero, in 
whose time it appears to have been but a small 
town, though retaining its municipal independence, 
and possessing a territory fertile in corn, It suf- 
fered severely, in common with the neighbouring 
towns, from the exactions of Verres. (Cic. in Verr. 
ili. 18, 43, iv. 44.) We learn from Pliny and 
Ptolemy, that it continued to exist under the Roman 
empire (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 13), and 
the modern town of Asaro undoubtedly occupies 
the site, as well as retains, with little alteration, 
the name of Assorus. According to Fazello, the 
remains of the ancient walls, and one of the gates, 
were still visible in his time, It was situated on 
a lofty hill, at the foot of which flowed the river 
Chrysas (now called the Dittaino), the tutelary 
deity of which was worshipped with peculiar re- 
verence by the Assorini, and inhabitants of the 
neighbouring cities. His temple was situated, as 
we learn from Cicero, at a short distance from 
the town, on the road to Enna; and so sacred was 
it deemed, that even Verres did not venture openly 
to violate it, but his emissaries made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to carry off the statue of the deity 
in the night. (Cic. Verr. iv. 44.) Fazello asserts 
that considerable remains of this temple were still 
extant in his day; but the description he gives 
of them would lead us to suppose that they must 
have belonged to an ancient edifice of a different 
class. (Fazell. de Reb, Sic, x. 2. p. 440.) 

The coins of Assorus bear on the reverse a stand- 
ing figure, with the name annexed of Chrysas. 
They are found only of copper, and are evidently 
of late date, from the fact that the legends are in 
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ASSU’RAE (Jt. Ant. pp. 49, 51; Tab. Peut.; 
“Aocovpos, Ptol. iv. 3. §30; Oppidum Azuritanum, 
Plin. v. 4. § 4: Zanfour, Ru.), a considerable inland 
city of the Roman province Africa, in the N. of 
Byzacena, near the Bagradas and the confines of 
Numidia, 12 M. P. north of Tucca Terebinthina, 
and 20 M. P. south of Musti. It was the station 
of a Roman garrison. It is identified by inserip- 
tions, one of which, on a gate or triumphal arch, de- 
dicates the edifice to the emperor Septimius Severus, 
by the title divus optimus Severus, and to his wife 
Julia Domna, who is styled mater Augusti, which 
fixes the date of the inscription to the reign of 
Caracalla. There are other considerable ruins, 
among which are a small temple with Corinthian 
pilasters, and a theatre, the latter outside the walls, 
(Barth, Wanderungen, fr., pp. 229, 230). [P. S.J 

ASSUS (“Aogos: Eth. “Aoows and ‘Agoeis: 
Asso), a city of Mysia, on the gulf of Adramyttium, 

n2 
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between Cape Lectum and Antandros. It was si- | from Media,by the chain of theZagrus. It was, in fact, 
tuated in a strong natural position, was well walled, | nearly the same territory as the modern Pacha-tk 
and connected with the sea by a long, steep ascent. | Afosul, including the plain land below the Keardistes 
(Strab. p. 610.) The harbour was formed by a | and Persian mountains. Its original name, as s- 
great mole, Myrsilus stated that Axsus was a settle- | pears from the Cuneiform Inscriptions, is hest repre. 
ment of the Methymnaci, Hellanicus calls it an | sented by Aturia (‘Aroupia), which Strabo (xvi. 736) 
Aeolic city, and adds that Gargara was founded by | says was part of Assyria (as understood at the tu 
Assus. Pliny (v. 32) gives to Assus also the name | when he wrote); although Dion Cassius seems to 
Apollonia, which it is conjectured that it had from | consider that this form of the name was a tar 


Apollonia, the mother of Attalus, king of Pergamus. | barous mis-pronunciation. 


That Assus was still a place visited by shipping in 
the first century of the Christian aera, appears from 
the travels of St. Paul. (Acts, xx. 13.) 

The neighbourhood of Assus was noted for its 
wheat. (Strab, p.735.) The Lapis Assius was a stone 
that had the property of consuming flesh, and hence 
was called sarcophagus: this stone was accordingly 
used to inter bodies in, or was pounded and thrown 
upon them, (Steph. B. s.e.“Aooos; Plin, ii. 96.) 


Hermeias, who had made himself tyrant of Assus, | 


brought Aristotle to reside there some time. When 
Hermeias fell into the hands of Memuon the Rhodian, 





In later times, as a> 
pears from Pliny (vi. 12) and Ammianus Mareel- 
nus (xxiii. 6), it bore the name of Adiabene, which 
was properly a smal] province between the Tigris, 
Lycus (or Zabatus), and the Gordiaean mountain. 


' (Dion Cass, Ixviii.; Ptol. vi. 1. § 2.) 


In the wider sense Assyria comprehended the 
whole country which was included in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia (Strab. xvi. p. 736), while it wm 
often confounded with adjoining nations by the Greek 
and Roman writers: thus, in Virg. (Georg. il. 465), 
“ Assyrio veneno” is used for “ Tyrio;” in Nem. 
Dionys. (xli.19) the Libanus is called Assyrian; and 


who was in the Persian service, Assus was taken by ; in Dion. Perieg. (v.975) the Leuco-Syrians of Pontus 


the Persians. 


It was the birthplace of Cleanthes, and Cappadocia are termed Assyrians. It is curious 


who succeeded Zeno of Citium in his school, and | that Seylax of Caryanda placed Assyria amang the 


transmitted it to Chrysippus. 


nations on the Pontus Enxinus, between the Chalrbes 


The remains of Assus, which are very considerable, | and Paphlagonia, and includes in it the river Ther- 


have often been described. The name Asso appears 
to exist, but the village where the ramains are found 
is called Beriam Kalesi, or other like names. From 
the acropolis there is a view of Mytilene. The wall 


is cornplete on the west side, and in some places is | 


thirty feet high: the stones are well laid, without 
cement. There is a theatre, the remains of temples, 


| modon and the Greek towns of Thermoden, Sinepe, 


and Harmene. (Scyl. Car. ap. Hudson. Geogr. Graec. 
Min. p. 33.) The author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum has preserved a tradition (Etym. Mags. i 
voc.) from Xenocrates, that this land was origanailr 
called Euphratis, then Chaldaea, and lastly, from 
Assyrus the son of Suses, Assyria: he appears alse 


and a large mass of ruins of great variety of cha- | to consider it as the same as Babylonia. 


racter. Outside of the wall is the cemetery, with 
many tombs, and sarcophagi, some of which are ten 
or twelve feet long. Leake observes, “ the whole 


The chief mountains of ancient Assyria are knows 
under the general name of the chain of Zagras, 


_ which extended, under various denominations, abng 


gives perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city the whole of its eastern frontier from N, to 5., ad 
that any where exists.” (Asia Minor, p. 128; see | Separated it from Media and Persia. 


also Fellows's Asia Minor, p. 46.) 
Autonomous coins of Assus, with the epigraph 


AZZION, are rare. The coins of the Roman im- | 


(G. L.] 


perial period are common. 
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ASSUS (‘Acaos: Kinéta), a river of Boeotia, 
flowing into the Cephissus on its lett bank, near the 
city of the Parapotamii and Mount Edylium. (Plat. 
Sull. 16; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 195.) 

ASSY'RIA (4 ‘Agoupla, Herod. ii. 17, iv. 39: 
Ptol. vi. 1. $1; Steph. B.; Arrian, Anad. vii. 21: As- 
ayna, Tacit. Ann. xii. 13; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6; 
"Arovpia, Strab. xvi. p, 736; Steph. s. 0, Nivos; Dion, 
Cass. Ixvili.; Athurd, on Pers. Cun. Inser., and 
Assura, on the Median, Rawl. J, Aa, Soc. xi. pt. i. 
p. 10: £th. Assyrii, "Aootpwnt, Steph. ; Herod. i. 
193; “Agoupes, Steph.; Eustath. in Dion, de Situ 
Orbis, p. 70), a district of Asia, the boundaries of 
which are variously given in the Greek and Roman 
writers, but which, in the strictest and most original 
sense, comnprehended only a long narrow territory, 
divided on the N, from Armenia by M. Niphates, on 
the W. and SW. from Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
by the Tigris; on the SE. from Susiana, and on the E, 


Its rivers may be all considered as feeders of the 
Tigris, and bore the names of Zabatus (Za8erer), 
Zabas, Zerbis, or Lycas, which rose in the N, moon- 

| tains of Armenia; the Bumddus or Barmédus; the 
Caprns; the Tornadotus or Physeus (ove); 
the Silla or Delas,— probably the same stream 
which elsewhere bears the names of Diahas, Dares 
(Aovpos), and Gorgus (IPépyes); and the Gruden 
Its provinces are mentioned by Ptolemy and Serabe 
under the following names; Aturia, Calacene or Us- 
lachene, Chazene, Arrhapachitis, Adiabene, Arbelits, 
Apolloniatis or Chalonitis, and Sittacene; theagh 
| there is some difference between the two geagrapbem, 
| both as to their relative extent and as w their 
positions, 

Its chief cities were: Ninus (7 Nives), its mst 
ancient and celebrated capital, Nineveh; Ctesighm 
(4 Krnowpew), the seat of government under the 

Parthian rulers; Arbela (7a “ApSmAa), Gaugatreia 
(7a TavyauhaAa), Apollonia (‘AwoAAwpria), Artemia 
| CApréuera), Opis ("Qamis), Chala (Xdaa) of Ue 
lonae (KéAwva:), and Sittace (Sirrdacq) ot Site 
(irra). 

A full description of these mountains, rivers, pm 
vinces, and towns is given under their respect 
names, 

It is of considerable importance to distinguish 
accurately as we can between the land or territer? 
comprehended under the name of Assyria, and the 
kingdom or empire which was established in the 
country. The foriner, as we have even, was, etncty 
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speaking, only a small province, at first probably 
little more than the district to the NE. of the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and the Zabatus. The latter 
varied very mnch, both in power and extent, accord- 
ing to the individual influence and successful con- 
quests of particular kings. For the history of the 
Assyrian empire the materials at our command are 
extremely limited, and the sources from which we 
must draw our conclusions have not—with the ex- 
ception of the Bible, which only describes the later 
portion of Assyrian history —-been preserved to us in 
the works of the original writers. Considerable dis- 
crepancy, therefore, prevails in the accounts which 
the copyists of the more ancient documents have left 
to us; so that it is by no means easy to derive from 
their comparison a satisfactory view of the origin or 
progress of this ancient empire. 

It seems, however, useful to put together as con- 
cisely as possible the results of the narratives which 
occur in the three principal and differing authorities ; 
so that the amount of real knowledge to be obtained 
from them may be more readily perceived. We shall 
therefore state what is known of Assyrian history 
from: 1. The Bible. 2. Herodotus. 3. Ctesias, and 
others who have more or less borrowed from his 
work. 

1. The Bible. There is no reason to doubt that 
the earliest notice which we haye of Assyria is that 
in Gen, x. 10, et seq., in which Nimrod, the grand- 
son of Ham, is mentioned as possessing a kingdom 
at the cities of Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar; and Assur as having gone out 
from that land, and founded the cities of Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. The inference from 
this statement is that the country round Babel (after- 
wards called Babylonia) was the elder empire, and 
Assyria (which, according to universal opinion, has 
derived its name from Assur) a colony or depen- 
dency of Nimrod’s original kingdom. After this first 
notice a long period elapsed, during which the Bible 
has no allusion to Assyria at all; for the passages 
where that name occurs (Num. xxiv. 22; Peal. Ixxiii. 
%) have no historical importance; and it is not till 
the reign of Menahem, king of Israel, s. c. 769, that 
we have any mention of an Assyrian king, From 
that time, however, to the absorption of the empire 
of Assyria Proper into that of Babylon, we have a 
line of kings in the Bible, who shall be briefly men- 
tioned here, together with the dates during which 
they reigned, according to the general consent of 
chronologers. 1. Pul, the first king of Assyria in 
Holy Scripture, invaded Palestine about the fortieth 
year of Uzziah, s.c. 769 (2 Kings, xv. 19), but was 
induced by Menahem to retire, on receiving a present 
of 1000 talents. 2. Tiglath-pileser, who succeeded 
Pal, was on the throne before the death of Pekah, 
king of Israel, B. c, 738, and had previously con- 
quered Syria (2 Kings, xv. 29, xvi. 5—9); though 
the precise date of his accession is not determinable. 
3. About ten years later Shalmaneser was king, in 
the beginning of the reign of Hoshea, B.c.730, and he 
was still living at the capture of Samaria, B.c. 721. 
(2 Kings, xvii. 1—9, xviii. 9—11.) 4. Senna- 
cherib was on the throne eight years after the fall of 
Samaria, and must therefore have succeeded his 
father between B.c. 721 and 713. (2 Kings, xviii. 

13; /e, xxxvi. 1.) He was slain by his sons fifty-five 
days after his flight from Palestine, n.c. 711. (Clin- 
ton, FY. Hf. p. 273; Tobit, i. 21.) 5. Esarhaddon, 
his sun, succeeded Sennacherib (2 Kings, xix. 37), 
but we have no means of determining from the Bible 
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to what length his reign extended. During some 
portion of it, it may be inferred from the story of 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11) that he was master 
of Babylon. 6. Nabuchodonosor is the last king of 
Assyria mentioned in the Bible; but whether he im- 
mediately succeeded Esarhaddon we have no means 
of telling. The date of his accession is fixed to 
B.C. 650, as it coincided with the forty-eighth year 
of Manasseh. His reign is remarkable for the over- 
throw of the Median king Arphaxad (Phraortes), 
8. C. 634, and the expedition of Holophernes against 
Judaea in B. c. 633. During the last part of 
it, also, the invasion of the Scythians must have 
occurred. Subsequently to Nabuchodonosor no 
king of Assyria Proper appears in Holy Scripture, 
and the Empire of the East is in the hands of the 
rulers of Babylon. The fall of Nineveh itself may be 
determined to the year B. 0,606, [Nixvs.] 

2. Herodotus. The notice in Herodotus of the 
history of Assyria is very brief; and there seems 
reason to suppose that it is so because he had already 
treated of Assyria in another work which is now lost 
(Her. i. 106—184); if, indeed, we may infer from 
those passages that Herodotus really did compose a 
separate work on Assyrian history. 

According to him (Her. i. 95), the Assyrian em- 
pire had lasted 520 years, when the Medians re- 
volted. Now, it may fairly be inferred, that the 
Median revolt did not take place till after the death 
of Sennacherib, in B.c. 711. According, therefore, 
to this theory, the Assyrian empire must have dated 
from about, B.c. 1231. Josephus (Ant. x. 2) con- 
firms this for the period of the independence of the 
Medes; though the subsequent evidence of the Bible 
proves that the Assyrian empire was not overthrown, 
as he supposes, by the Median defection, Herodotus 
mentions afterwards (Her. i. 106) the capture of 
Ninus (Nineveh) by Cyaxares the Mede; the date of 
which —-allowing for the twenty-eight years of the 
nomad Scythian invasion —coincides, as we shall see 
hereafter [Nuvvs], with the year p.c, 606. Herodo- 
tus says little more about Assyria Proper. When, 
as in i. 177—178, he speaks of Assyria and the 
great cities which it contained, it is clear from the 
context that he is speaking of Babylonia; and when, 
as in vii. 63, he is describing the arms of the Assy- 
rians in the army of Xerxes, he evidently means 
the inhabitants of N. W. Mesopotamia, for he adds 
that the people whom the Grecks called Syri, were 
termed by the Barbarians, Assyrii. 

3. Ctesias, The remains of Assyrian history in 
Ctesias, preserved by Diodorus (ii. 1—31), differ 
widely from the Bible and Herodotus. According to 
him, Ninus, the first king, was succeeded by Semi- 
ramis, and she by her son Ninyas, who was followed 
by thirty kings, of whom Sardanapalus was the last. 
A period of 1306 years is given to these thirty-three 
reigns, the last of which, according to his chronology, 
must have been in B. c. 876,—as Ctesias adds four 
reigns (158 years) to the 128 years which Herodo- 
tus gives for the continuance of the separate kingdom 
of Medes. On this theory, the commencement of 
the Assyrian empire must have been in B. c. 2182; 
and, to make the story in Ctesias harmonize at all 
with the Bible and Herodotus, we must suppose that 
there were two Median revolts; the first, a partial 
one, in B. c. 876, when the Medes became indepen- 
dent of Assyria, but did not destroy the seat of go- 
vernment; and the second, and more complete one, in 
B. Cc. 606, when, in conjunction with the Babylonians, 
they sacked Ninus (Nineveh), and put an end to the 
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separate existence of the Assyrian empire. Ctesias 
himself imagined that Nineveh was destroyed at the 
time of the first Median revolt (Diod. ii. 7),—the 
only one, indeed, mentioned by him. 

Many writers have more or less followed Ctesias 
in assigning a very high antiquity to the Assyrian 
empire. Thus Strabo (xvi. p. 737)— grouping As- 
syria and Babylonia together, as countries inhabited 
by those whom the Greeks called generically Syrians 
—states that Ninus founded Nineveh, and his wife 
Semiramis Babylon; and that he bequeathed the 
empire to his descendants to the time of Sardana- 
palus and Arbaces. He adds that it was overthrown 
by the Medes, and that Ninus (its capital) ceased to 
exist in consequence (}pavlc@n wapaxpia meta 
Thy Tav Sipov Kardvvow). 

Nicolaus Dam.(ap. Excerpt. Vales. p.229) makes 
Ninus and Semiramis the first rulers of Ninus. 
Aemilius Sura (ap. Velletum, i. 1,6) gives 1995 
years as the time from Ninus to Antiochus, which 
would place the commencement of the empire at 
B.C. 2185, Justin (i. 1,3) mentions Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Ninyas, in succession, and adds that the 
Assyrians, who were afterwards called Syrians, ruled 
1300 years, and that Sardanapalus was their last 
king. Velletus (i.6) gives 1070 years for the 
duration of the Assyrian empire, and makes its trans- 
ference to the Medes occur 770 years before his 
time. Duris (ap. Athenaeum, xii. p. 529, a.) men- 
tions the names of Arbaces and Sardanapalus, but 
describes the fate of the latter differently frum other 
writers,  Abydenus (ap. Euseb. Chron. i. 12, p. 
36) speaks of Ninus and Semiramis, and places the 
last king Sardanapalus 67 years before the first 
Olympiad, orn. c. 840. Castor (ap. Euseb. Chron, 
i. 13, p. 36) calls Belus the first Assyrian king in 
the days of the Giants; and names Ninus, Semiramis, 
Zames (or Ninyas), and their descendants in order, 
to Sardanapalus. 

Cephalion—according to Suidas, an historian in 
the reign of Hadrian (Euseb. Chron. i. 15, p. 41)— 
followed Ctesias in most particulars, but made Sar- 
danapalus the twenty-sixth king, and placed his 
accession in the 1013th year of the empire, throwing 
back the period of the revolt of Arbaces 270 years. 
According to him, therefore, the Median independence 
began in B.c. 1150, and the Assyrian empire in 
B,C. 2184. Eusebius himself mentions thirty-six 
kings, and gives 1240 years from Ninus to Sardana- 
palus; placing the Median revolt forty-three years 
before OL 1, cr at p.c. 813. (Euseb. Chron, i. 
p. 114.) Georgins Syncelius (p. 92, B.) commences 
with Belus, and reckons forty-one reigns, and 1460 
years; placing the commencement in B. c. 2285, and 
the termination in B. c. 826. His increased number is 
produced by interpolating four reigns after the twenty- 
seventh king of Eusebins, Lastly, Agathias (ii. 25, 
p. 120) gives 1306, and Augustine (Civ. Dei, xviii. 
21) 1305 years, for the duration of the Assyrian 
empire. 

We have been thas particular in mentioning the 
views of Ctesias and his successors on the subject of 
the duration of the Assyrian empire, because it seemed 
of importance that all which has been handed down to 
us shonld be made accessible to stadenta. We do not 
pretend to maintain that Ctesias has given us the his- 
tory as it really was, because it is contrary to universal 
experience that there should be so numerous a succes- 
sion of kings, reigning in order for the number of 
years which must an the average have fallen to each, 
—and this, too, in an Oriental land, where the per- 
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petuity of any one dynasty is far less commen thas 
in Europe. Yet, though the list of kings amd their 
number may be wholly imaginary, though there may 
never have been cither a Ninus or Semiramis, the state 
ment of Ctesias—who, as Court Physician te Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon had abundant opportunity of comrult- 
ing, and did consult the royal records (Bac Aual b- 
@épa:)—is valuable, as indicating a general belief 
that the Assyrian empire ascended to a far nemoter 
antiquity than that assigned to it by Herodotus. Is 
is not, indeed, necessary to suppose that the reounds of 
Herodotus and Ctesias contradict each other; though. 
as we have shown, there is considerable discrepancy 
between them. A very acute writer (Fergussan, 
Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, Land. 1851, 
p. 43) has conjectured, and, we think with same 
probability on his side, that the two accounts corfires 
and elucidate one another, and that one is the neces 
sary complement to the other; though we cunfew 
we are not wholly convinced by some of the chrune- 
logical arguments which he adduces. 

According to Mr. Fergusson, the earlier periad 
given by Ctesias to the Median revolt, which that 
author says took place by the agency of Arbaces the 
Mede and Belesys the Babylonian, is to be accounted 
for on the supposition, that the result of the oxt- 
break was the establishment of Arbaces amd bis 
descendants on the throne of Ninas, under the mame 
of Arbacidae ; and that Herodotas does not allude te 
this, because he is speaking only of a native revoln- 
tion under Deioces, which he placed 100 years later. 
Mr, Fergusson considers that this theory is pewred 
by a passage which Diodorus quotes from (puesitiy 
some lost work of) Herodotus, in which Herodotes 
states that between the overthrow of the Assyrias 
empire by the Medes, and the election of Deieres a 
interregnum of several generations occurred ( Lived. 2. 
32). We confess, however, that, though mech is- 
genuity has been shown in its defence, we are ont 
converts to this new theory, but are content to be 
lieve that the Median revolt did not take place til 
after the death of Sennacherib p.c. 711, apd that 
even then, agreeably with what the Bible would m- 
turally lead us to suppose, no change of dynasty 
took place — and that, though Media continned fie 
some years independent of the Assyrian power, it 
was not till the final overthrow of Ninus (Nineved) 
about B. c. 606, that the Medes suceeeded in can- 
pletely subduing the territory which had behmged 
for so many years to the Elder Empire. 

With regard to the kings of Assyria mentioned 
the Bible, commencing with Pul, it may be worth 
while to state briefly some of the identifications with 
classical names which have been determined by clero- 
nological students, Mr. Clinton (°. £7. vol. i. p 264 
—283) has examined this subject with great lear 
ing, and to him we are indebted for the catline d 
what follows. According to Mr. Clinton, it is cleat 
that the Sennacherib of Holy Scripture dows mt 
correspond with the Sennacherib of Polylrister aml 
Abydenus, who have ascribed to him many at 
which are mach more likely to be trae of his se 
Esarhaddon. Esarhaddon (under the name of Ser- 
danapalus) loses the Median Empire, and is cam- 
memorated as the founder of Tarsas and Anchial 
(Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, ¥. 1022; Athen. ri. ph 
§29). Again, the Sardanapalus of Abydenus # 
most likely the Nabuchodonosor of the Book of Je 
dith, who reigned 44 years, and invaded Judes 
27 years before the destraction of Nineveh, The 
combined testimony of Hellanicus, Callisthros, 
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and Clitarchus, go to establish the fact that the 
ancients believed in two Sardanapali—one, a war- 
like prince who was reigning when the Medes re- 
volted, and who seems to correspond with the Scrip- 
tural Esarhaddon ; and the other, named Saracus by 
Abydenns, but by Ctesias Sardanapalus,who was ]uxu- 
rious and effeminate in his habits, but who, when 
his capital was attacked, made a gallant defence, 
and was burnt in his palace, on the capture of his 
city. The Bible, as we have seen, does not mention 
the name of the king who was on the throne at the 
time of the fall of Nineveh. Again, it appears from 
Alexander Polyhistor and the Astronomical Canon, 
that Babylon had always kings of her own from the 
earliest times: that they were sometimes subject to 
the Assyrians, and sometimes independent — and 
that they never acquired extensive dominion till the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. The same view is con- 
firmed as we have seen from the narrative in the 
Bible (2 Kings xvii. 24. ; Ezra iv. 2). 

It may be remarked, that Clinton, agreeing with 
Usher and Prideaux, attempts to distinguish between 
what he and they call the Assyrian Empire and the 
Assyrian monarchy, supposing that the first termi- 
nated in the revolts of the Medes, but that the latter 
was continued to the time of the final destruction of 
Nineveh, We confess that we see no advantage in 
maintaining any such distinction. It is clear that 
Assyrian Royal house continued exercising great 
power till the fall of Nineveh, whether we term that 
power an empire or a monarchy; and we are not 
convinced that there is any statement of weight in 
any ancient anthor from which it may be satis- 
factorily inferred that there was any change in the | 
ruling dynasty. One great impediment to the correct 
eomparison of the account in the Bible with those in 
profane authors, is the great variety of names under 
which the Assyrian rulers are named — add to which 
the strong probability that at the period of the com- 
pilation of the records of the Bible, the name As- 
syria was not used with its proper strictness, and | 
hence that some rulers who are there called kings of | 
Assyria were really chief governors of Babylonia or 


ef them, as may fairly be presumed, upon the site 
of its ancient capital Ninus, have thrown an unex- 
pected light upon the manners and customs of 
the aucient people of that land. The world are 
greatly indebted to the zeal with which the excava- 
tions in that country have been carried on by Mr. 
Layard and M. Botta, and it is probably only 
hecessary that the numerous inscriptions which have 
been disinterred should be fully decyphered, for 
us to know more of the early history of Assyria | 
than we do at present of any other Eastern na- | 
ion, Already a great step has been made to- 
wards this end, and Col. Rawlinson, who has been | 
‘0 honourably distinguished for his remarkable 
deeypherment of the Rock Inscriptions of Da- 
reius the son of Hystaspes, with other scholars in | 
Eogland and France, has made considerable pro- | 
gress in determining the correct interpretation of the 
Assyrian Cunciform records. It is here 
to attempt to lay before the public the results of 
their investigations, as the constant discovery of new 
inscriptions tends almost necessarily to change, or at 
least to modify considerably, previous statements, 
and earlier theories, It may, however, be stated | 


} 
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The late remarkable discoveries in Assyria, many 
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Fenerally, that all that has yet been done appears to 
thow that the monuments of ancient Assyria ascend 
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to a very early period ; that many towns, known 
from other sources to have been of very ancient 


_ foundation, have been recognised upon the inscrip- 


tions, and that it is quite clear that the ruling city 
Ninus and the kings resident in it possessed a very 
extensive empire at least as early as the 15th cen- 
tury B.c. Those who wish to consider the bearing 
of the discoveries of the inscriptions will find all that 
has yet been done in Rawlinson, Journ. of As. Soc. 
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vol. xii. pt. 2, vol. xiv. pt. 1; Hincks, /tid. vol. xii. 
pt. 1; Botta, Mém. sur [Ecriture Assyr., Paris, 
8vo. 1848 ; Léwenstein, Essai de dechiffr. de l Ecrit. 
Aasyr, Paris, 4to. 1850. [V.] 
ASTA (“Aora), a considerable city in the in- 
terior of Liguria, on the river Tanarus, still called 
Asti. It is mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy; 
the former reckons it among the “ nobilia oppida” 
of Liguria, while the latter assigns it the rank of 
acolony. It, probably became such under the em- 
peror Trajan. (Plin. iii. 5. 8.7; Ptol. iii. 1. § 45; 
Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 403.) We learn from Pliny 
that it was noted for its manufacture of pottery 
(xxxv. 12. 5.46). Clandian alludes to a victory 
gained by Stilicon over the Goths under the walls 
of Asta, but we have no historical account of such 
an event. (De VI. Cons. Honor, 204.) It ap- 
pears, however, to have been a place of importance 
in the latter ages of the Roman empire, and we 
learn from Paullus Diaconus, who terms it “ Civitas 
Astensis,” that it still continued to be so under the 
Lombards. (P. Diac. iv. 42.) The name is cor- 
rupted in the Tabula to Hasta or Hasia. The 
modern city of Asté is one of the most considerable 
places in Piedmont, and gives the name of Astigiana 
to the whole surrounding country. It is an epi- 
scopal see, and, contains a population of 24.000 
souls. [E. H. B.] 
ASTA (“Aora: Astensis: Ru. at Mesa de Asta), 
an ancient city of the Celtici in Hispania Baetica, 
on an aestuary of the Gulf of Cadiz, 100 stadia 
from the port of Gades, (Strab. iii. pp. 140, 141, 
143.) The Antonine Itinerary (p. 406) places it 
on the high road from Gades to Hispalis and Cor- 
duba, 16 M. P. from the Portus Gaditanus, and 27 
from Ugia. Mela (iii. 1. § 4) speaks of it as procul 
@ litore. It was the ancient and usual place of 
meeting for the people of the territory of Gades 
(Strab. p. 141), and its importance is confirmed by 
its very antique antonomous coins. The old Spanish 
root Ast, found also in Astara, AsTIGI, ASTURA, 
Asturss, AsTURICA, is supposed to signify a Aill- 
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Under the Romans, Asta became a colony, with 
the epithet Regia, and belonged to the conventus of 
Hispalis. (Plin. iii, 1. s. 3; coin with epigraph 
P. COL, ASTA. RE. F.) It is mentioned twice in 
Roman history. (Liv. xxxix. 21, B.c. 186; Bell. 
Fhisp. 36, 8. ©. 45.) 

Its ruins, and the remains of the old Roman road 
through it, are seen ona hill between Xerez and Tri- 
bugena, which bears the name of Mesa de Asta. 
Some place it at Xeres, which is more probably the 
(Florez, Esp. S. xii. p. 60, Med, 
Esp. iii. 98; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 15; Ukert, ii. ' p- 


356.) [P.S. 


ASTABE’'NE (‘Acra€@nv}, Isid. Charax : Eth, 
Astabeni ; "Aora€nvol, or ‘Acravnvol, or Ztavyvol, 
Ptol. vi. 9. § 5, vi. 17. § 3), according to Isidore, a 
district between Hyreania and Parthia, containing 
twelve villages and one town of note called Asaac, 
or, more probably, Arsacia. It seems doubtful 

na 
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whether the name of the region and its inhabitants | ing its name, the genuineness of which, however, a 


ought not to be Artabene and Artabeni respectively. 
According to Ptolemy the Astabeni were a people 
_of Hyrcania, on the coast of the Caspian. The 
Asraceni of Plin. (ii. 105, 109) are probably the 
saine people. [V.] 

ASTABORAS, [Nixvs. 

A'STACUS ("Aoraxos: Eth. 'Aoraxnrls, 'Aord- 
xios),a town on the W.coast of Acarnania, on the bay 
now called Dragamesti, one side of which is formed 
by the promontory anciently named Crithote. The 
ruins of Astacus are probably those described by 
Leake as below a monastery of St. Elias, and which 
he supposes to be those of Crithote. There was, 
however, no town Crithote, but only a promontory of 
this name; and Leake has misunderstood the pas- 
sage of Strabo (p. 459), in which Crithote is men- 
tioned.* Astacus is said to have been a colony 
of Cephallenia, At the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, it was governed by a tyrant, named 
Evarchus, who was deposed by the Athenians (B.c. 


431), but was shortly afterwards restored by the | 


Corinthians. It is mentioned as one of the towns of 
Acarnania in a Greek inscription, the date of which 
is subsequent to B.c, 219. (Strab. 1. c.; Steph. 
Byz. s. v.; Thue. ii. 30, 33, 102; Scylax, p. 13; 
Ptol. iii. 14; Bockh, Corpus IJnscript.. No. 1793; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 4, seq.) 

A'STACUS (Aotakdés: Eth. 'Aotaxhvos, "Aord- 
xios), a city of Bithynia, on the gulf of Astacus, and 
a colony from Megara and Athens. (Strab. p. 563.) 
Memnon (Phot. Bibl, 224) says that the first co- 
Jonists came from Megara, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth Olympiad, and those from Athens came 
afterwards. Mela (i. 19) calls it a colony of Megara. 
It appears that this city was also called Olbia; for 
Scylax (p. 35), who mentions the gulf of Olbia and 
Olbia, does not mention Astacus; and Strabo, who 
names Astacus,does not mention Olbia. The mythical 
story of Astacus being founded by Astacus, a son of 
Poseidon and the nymph Olbia, favours the sup- 
position of the identity of Astacus and Olbia. (Steph. 
s. v. 'Agraxds.) Astacus was seized by Doedalsus, 
the first king of Bithynia. In the war between Zi- 
poetes, one of his successors, and Lysimachus, the 
place was destroyed or damaged. Nicomedes IL, 
the son of Zipoctes, transferred the inhabitants to 
his city of Nicomedia (/emid), B.c. 264. Astacus 
appears to have been near the head of the gulf of 
Astacus, and it is placed by some geographers at a 
spot called Ovaschik, and also Bashkele. 

Nicomedia was not built on the site of Astacus 
[Nicomepta]; it is deseribed by Memnon as op 
site to Astacus, [G. L. 

A'STAPA(‘Aotard: Eth."Acrawaio:, Astapenses ; 
Estepa, Ru.), an inland city of Hispania Baetica, in 
an open plain on the S. margin of the valley of the 


Batis, celebrated for its fate in the Second Punic | 


War. Its firm attachment to Carthage had made 
it so obnoxious to the Romans, that, though it was 
perfectly indefensible, its inhabitants resolved to hold 
out to the last, when besieged by Marcius, the lieu- 
tenant of Scipio, and destroyed themselves and their 
city by fire, rather than fall into his hands. (Appian, 
Hisp. 33; Liv. xxviii. 22.) A coin is extant, bear- 





* The word woAlxyy in this passage refers to the 
place of this name in the Thracian Chersonesus, | 


which Strabo mentions cursorily, on account of its 
bearing the same name as the promontory in Acar- 


nania. (Hoffmann, Gricchenlund, p. 450.) 


questionable. It was not, as Hardovin thoughst, te 
Ostirpo of Pliny: its total destruction accounts fe 
the absence of its name from the Itineraries atel tbe 
pages of the geographers, (Morales, Aat. vi. 28, 
Florez, vol. iii. p. 16; Sestini, p. 33; Eckhel, vol. x 
p. 15; Ukert, i, 2, p. 360.) [P.S) 

ASTAPUS. [Nitus.] 

ASTE’LEPHUS (‘AoréAegos), one of the anal 
rivers of Colchis, rising in the Caucasus, and falleg 
into the Euxine 120 stadia S of Dicscurias or 
bastopolis, and 30 stadia N. of the river Hipgan 
(Arrian. Perip. Pont. Euz. 9,10; Piim. vi. 4.) bh 


| is also called Stelippon (Geogr. Rav.) and Stempas 


(Tab. Peut.). Different modern writers attempt 

identify it with different streams of the naany op tins 

coast: namely, the Markhoula or Tamisch, the 
| Mokri or Aksu, the Shijam or Kelewhod, sani the 
Kodor. (Ukert, vol, iii. pt. 2, p. 204; Mammert, ve. 
iv. p. 394; Forbiger, vol, ii. p. 443.) [P.a) 

ASTE'RIA. [Devos. ] 

ASTE’RION, [Anrgos, p. 201, a.] 

A’STERIS (‘Aortepis, Hom.,’Aorepia), an ivlani 
between Ithaca and Cephallenia, where the saitors 
laid in wait for Telermachus on his return from Pe- 
| loponnesus (Hom. Od. iv. 846). This islend gare 
rise to considerable dispute among the ancient com- 
mentators. Demetrius of Scepsis rmajntained that 
it was no longer in existence; but this was denied 
by Apollodorus, who stated that it contained a tows 
called Alalcomenae, (Strab. i. p. 59, x. pp. 454, 
457). Some modern writers identify Asteris witha 
rocky islet, now called Dyscallio; but as this isla! 
lies at the northern extremity of the strait beteres 
Ithaca and Cephallenia, it would net have answers! 
the purpose of the suitors as a place of armbush fors 
vessel coming from the south. (Mure, Jour # 
Greece, vol.i. p. 62; Kruse, fellas, vel. i. pt & 
|p. 454.) 

ASTE’RIUM (Aorépwr: Eth. 'Acrepuitns), a 
| town of Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, who speaks 
| of “ Asterium and the white summits of Titanus.” 
(‘Acrepiov Trrdvoid te Acuna xapywa, Il. ii. 735.) 
Asterium was said to be the same city as Peirew & 
Peiresiae (Steph. B. 4. v. ‘Aotépor), which is &- 
scribed by Apollonius Rhodius (1.35) as placed near 
the junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus, and oy 
the author of the Orphica as near the confluence 
the Apidanus and Enipeus. (Orphic. Argos, 164.) 
Leake remarks that both these descriptions may le 
applied to the hill of Vlokhdé, which is situated be 
tween the junction of the Apidanus and the Enipeas 
and that of the united stream with the Peneias, aad 

at no great distance from cither confluence, Thert 
are somne ruins at ViokAd, which represent Asterium 
or Peiresiae; while the white calcareous rocks of the 
hill explain and justify the epithet which Haws 
gives to Titanus, Strabo (ix. p. 459), who pints 
Titanus near Arne, also speaks of its white cob, 
| 











| Peiresine is said by Apollonius (lL ¢.) to have been 
near Mount Phylleiurm, which Leake suppaces to be 
the heights separated by the river from the hill ¢ 
Viokhd. Near Mount Phylieium Strabo (in p 
435) places a city Phyllus, noted for a temple d 
Apollo Phylleins. Statius ( 7Aeb. iv. 45) calls the 
city Phylli. The town of InEsLAE, mentioned by 
Livy (xxxii. 13), is perbaps a false reading tt 
Peiresiac, (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv, p 
322, seq.) 

ASTIGI, ASTI'GIS (‘Aoreyis, Prol. ii. 4. § 14: 
Strab, iii, p. 141, corrupted into ‘Aerivas in all the 
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MSS.). 1. Astiarrana CoLoniA AuGusta Fir- | 
ma (Ecija), was, under the Romans, one of the | 
chief cities of Hispania Baetica, and the seat of a | 
conventus juridicus, It stood in the plain of the 
Bactis, some distance S. of the river, on its tributary 
the Singulis (Genil), which began here to be navi- 
gable. It was at the junction of the reads from 
Corduba ( Cordova) and Emerita (Merida) to His- 
palis (Seville), at the respective distances of 36 M. P., 
105 M. P., and 58 M.P.  (/tin. Ant. pp. 413, 414; | 
Mela, ii. 6. § 4; Plin. iii. 1. s, 3; Florez, Esp. S. x. 

72.) 

. 2. Astict Vetus (Alameda), a free city of His- 
pania Baetica, N. of Antiquaria (Antequera), be- 
longing to the Conventus Astigitanus [see No. 1]. 
(Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; Florez, Esp. S. x. p. 74.) 

3. Juuienses. [Arrict.] [P. 8.] 

ASTRAEUM (Liv. xl. 24; ’Aorpala, Steph. B. 
2.0.; Alorpaoy, Ptol. iii. 13. § 27), a town of 
Paconia in Macedonia, which Leake identifies with 
Strimitza. Aelian (H. An. xv. 1) speaks of a river 
Astraeus, flowing between Thessalonica and Berrhoea, 
which Leake supposes to be the same as the Vis- 
tritza. Tafel, however, conjectures that Astraeus 
in Aelian is a false reading for Axius, (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii, pp. 293, 466, seq.; Tafel, 
Thessalonica, p. 312, seq.) 

ASTRUM (“Aorpor: Astré). 1, AtowninCynuria 
em the coast, and the first town in Argolis towards 
the frontiers of Laconia. It is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy alone (iii. 16. § 11), but is conjectured by 
Leake to have been the maritime fortress in the | 
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causeway, and it thus became, as it now remains, a 
peninsula projecting inte the sea. It is surmounted 
by a fortified tower, called the Torre di Astura, a 
picturesque object, conspicuous both from Antium 
and the Circeian headland, and the only one which 
breaks the monotony of the low and sandy coast be- 
tween them, The Tab. Peut. reckons Astura 7 miles 
from Antium, which is rather less than the true 
distance. 

There is no doubt that the Sroras of Strabo is 
the same with the Astura, which Festus also tells 
us was often called Stura (p. 317, ed. Miill.); but 
there is no ground for supposing the “ Saturae palus” 
of Virgil (den. vii. 801) to refer to the same lo- 
eality. [E. H. B.] 

2. (Fala or Estola), a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, in the NW., which, rising in the mountains 
of the Cantabri, the prolongation of the Pyrenees, 
flows S. through the country of the AsrvurEs; and, 
after receiving several other rivers that drain the 
great plain of Leon, it falls into the Darius ( Douwre) 
on its N. side. (Florus, iv. 12; Oros. vi. 21; Lsi- 
dor. Etym. ix. 2.) [P. 8] 

A’STURES (sing. Astur, in poets; “Acrupes, 
Strab. iii. pp. 153, 155, 167; Dion Cass. lili. 25; 
Plin, iii. 3. 5. 4; Flor. iv. 12; Gruter, /nscript. 
p- 193, No, 3, p. 426, No. 5, &e.: Adj. Astur and 
Asturicus; Asturica gens, Sil. Ital. xvi. 584; "Ao- 
Tovpiot, Strab. p. 162; 'Acroupol, Ptol. ii. 6. § 28; 
t. e. Highlanders, see AsTA), a people in the NW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, extending from the N. coast 
to the river Durius (Douro), between the Gallaect 


building of which the Aeginetae were interrupted by | on the W. and the Cantabri and Celtiberi on the 


the Athenians in the eighth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, (Thuc. iv. 57.) The place was situated 
om a promontory, which retains its ancient name. 
Here there are still considerable remains of an ancient 
wall, (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 484, seq.; Ross, 
Pdoponnes, p. 162.) 

A'STURA(“Aortvupa). 1. Asmall islet on the coast 
of Latium, between Antium and Circeii, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, which rises at the 
smuthern foot of the Alban hills, and has a course of 
about 20 miles to the sea. It is called Storas (2rdé- 
pas) by Strabo, who tells us that it had a place of 
anchorage at its mouth (v. p. 232). It was on the 
banks of this obscure stream that was fought, in 
B.C. 338, the last great battle between the Romans 
and the Latins, in which the consul C, Maenius to- 
tally defeated the combined forces of Antium, Lann- 
viam, Aricia and Velitrae. (Liv. vii. 13.) Ata 
mach later period the little island at its mouth, and 
the whole adjacent coast, became occupied with Ro- 
man villas; among which the most celebrated is that 
af Cicero, to which he repeatedly alludes in his 
letters, and which he describes as “ locus amoenus 
et in mafi ipso,” commanding a view both of Antiuin 
and Circeii (ad Alt, xii. 19, 40, ad Fam. vi. 19). 
it was from thence that, on learning his proscription 
by the triumvirs, he embarked, with the intention of 
escaping to join Brutus in Macedonia; a resolution 
which he afterwards unfortunately abandoned. (Plat. 
Cic. 47.) We learn from Suetonius also that Astura 
was the occasional resort both of Augustus and Ti- 
berius (Suet, Aug. 97, Tib. 72), and existing remains 
prove that many of the Roman nobility must have 
had villas there. (See Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 

vol, i. pp. 267—277.} But it does not appear that 
there ever was a town of the name, as asserted by 
Servius (ad Aen. vii. 801). The island was at some 
tane or other joined to the mainland by a bridge or 


E., in the mountains N, and W. of the great plain 
of Leon and partly in the plain itself. They were 
divided into two parts by the Cantabrian mountains 
(M. Vinnius); those between the mountains and the 
coast (in the Asturias) being called TRANsMoN- 
TANI, and those S. of the mountains (in Leon and 

‘alladolid) AvuGusTaANi, names, which clearly 
indicate the difference between the Roman subjects 
of the plain and the unsubdued tribes of the moun 
tains and the coast. They comprised a population 
of 240,000 free persons, divided into 22 tribes (Plin. 
1. c.), of which Ptolemy mentions the following 
names: Lanciati (Lancienses, Plin.), Brigaecini 
(Trigaecini, Flor.), Bedunenses, Orniaci, Lungones, 
Saelini, Superatii, Amaci, Tibures, Egurri or Gi- 
gurri (Cigurri, Plin.), and the Paesici, on the pe- 
ninsula of C. de Perias (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34), to 
which Pliny adds the Zoelae, near the coast, cele- 
brated for their flax. (Plin. iii. 4, xix. 2.) 

The country of the Astures (Asturia, Plin.: ’Ag- 
toupia, Ptol.), was for the most part mountainous 
and abounded in mines More gold was found in 
Asturia than in any other part of Spain, and the 
supply was regarded as more lasting than in any 
other part of the world. (Plin. xxxiil, 4. s, 21.) 
To this the poets make frequent allusions: ¢. g. 
Sil. Ital. i. 231 ; 

Astur averus, 
Comp. vii. 755. 
Callaicis quidquid fodit Astur in arvis, 

Mart. x. 16. 

Merserit Asturii scrutator pallidus avri, 
Lucan. iv, 298. 
(according to Ondendorp’s emendation; comp. Stat. 
Sde. iv. 7.13, Pallidus fossor ...... concolor 

auro, and Clandian. Cons. Prob, et Glybr. 50.) 
Asturia was also famous for its breed of horses, 
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the small ambling Spanish jennet, described by 
Pliny (viii. 42. s. 67), Silins Italicus (iii, 335— 
337: in the preceding lines the poet derives the 
name of the people from Astur the son of Memnon), 
and Martial (xiv. 199): 


“ Hic brevis, ad numeram rapidos qui colligit ungues, 
Venit ab auriferis gentibus, Astur equus.” 


The species of horse was called Asturco, and the 
name was applied to horses of a similar character 
bred elsewhere, as Asturco Macedonicus. (Petron. 
Sat. 86: comp. Senec. Fp. 87.) 

The Asturians were a wild, rugged, and warlike 
race. (Strab. l. c.; Sil. Ital. iL. 252, exercitus A stur ; 
xii. 748, belliger Astur; Flor. iv. 12, Cantabri et 
Astures validissimae gentes.) Their mountains have 
always been the stronghold of Spanish independence. 
In the war of Augustus against the Cantabri, B. c. 
25, the Asturians, anticipating the attack of the 
Romans, were defeated with great slaughter on the 
banks of the river Astura, and retreated into Lan- 
cia, which was taken, after some resistance. (Dion 
Cass. lf c.; Flor. iv. 12. § 56, ed. Duker; Oros. vi. 
21; Clinton, s.a.) These actions ended the Can- 
tabrian war, as the result of which the country 
south of the mountains became subject to Rome; 
but the highlands themselves, and the strip of land 
between the mountains and the coast (the modern 
Asturias), still farvished a retreat to the natives, 
and afterwards sheltered the remnants of the Goths 
from the Arab invasion, and became the cradle of 
the modern Spanish monarchy. In its retired po- 
sition, its mountainous surface, and in a certain 
resemblance of climate, the Asturias is the Wales of 
Spain; and, in imitation of our principality, it gives 
to the heir apparent his title. 

Under the Romans, Asturia possessed several flou- 
rishing cities, nearly all of which were old Iberian 
towns: most of them were situated in the S. division, 
the valleys and plain watered by the Astura and its 
tributaries, The capital, Asrurnica AuGusTA (Ae 
torga), the city of the Amaci, was the centre of 
several roads, which, with the towns upon them, 
were as follows (comp. Ptol. ii. 6. § 29): — (1) On 
the road SW.to Bracara Avorsta( Braga, in Por- 
tugal ; ltin, Ant. p. 423): ARGENTIOLUM, 14 M. P. 
(Torienzo or Torneras? La Medulas, Ford): Pe- 
tavonium, 15 M. P. (Poybueno or Congosta?). (2) 
NW. also to Bracara, branching out into three dif- 
ferent roads through Gallaecia (/t. Ant. pp. 423, 
429, 431): Interamnium Flavium, 30 M. P. (Pon- 
Jerrada or Bembibre?): Bergidum, 16 M.P. (prob. 
Castro de la Ventosa, on a hill near Villa Franca, 
in a Swiss-like valley at the foot of the mountain 
pass leading into Gallaccia), beyond which, the fol- 
lowing places on the same road, which would seem 
to belong properly to Gallaecia, are assigned by Pto- 
lemy to Asturia: Forum Cigurrorum (Tryovgpev, 
corrected from 'Evyodppwr), the Forum of the Itine- 
rary, the chief city of the Cigurri (Plin.), now 
Cigarrosa or S. Ketevan de Val de Orres, with 
ruins and a Roman bridge, where the people preserve 
a tradition that an old town once stood there, named 
Guigurra: Nemetobriga (Mendoya), the city of the 
Tiburi. (3) E. to Carsanaveusta (Zaragoza ; It. 
Ant. pp. 448,453): Vallata, 16 M. P. (prob. Puente 
de Orvigo): Interamnium, 13 M. P. ( Villaroane): 
Palantia, 14 M. P. (Valencia de S. Juan): Vimi- 
naciom, 31 M. P. ( Valderaduei or Beceril?): at the 
next station, Laconnica, 10 M. P., inthe Vaccaxt, 
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tion of Lecio VII. Gemina (Leon), NE. of Aste 
rica (/t. Ant, p, 395): between Legio VIL. and 
Lacobriga were Lance or Lancia,9 M. P.( Solianco @ 
Mansilla?), and Camala (Cea?); (4) A lower road 
to Caesarangusta (Jt. Ant. pp. 439, 440): Bedonia 
20 M. P. (prob. La Bajieza), city of the Bedunenss: 
Brigaecium, 20 M. P. (prob. Benavente), the capital 
of the Brigaecini. In the district between the moep- 
tains and the coast, the chief cities were Lacus A» 
turnm (Ptol.; prob. Oviedo), perhaps the Ovetum 
of Pliny (xxxiv. 17. s. 49); Nonea, amd Flavio 
navia (Ptol.: Aviles), on the coast. To these may 
be added, in the S. district, Intereatia, the city @ 
the Orniaci; Pelontium, city of the Lungomes; Nar. 
dinium, city of the Saelini (coins, Sestini, Med. ep. 
p- 172); Petavonium, city of the Saperatii; asi tee 
or three more, too insignificant to name. (Uhert, 
vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 440—443; Forbiger, vol. ii pp 
83—85.) {P. §] 

ASTURIA. [Astvres.] 

ASTU'RICA AUGUSTA (Ablryotora ‘Agrovpinn, 
Ptol.: "Acrovpixavol, Asturicani: Astorge, Ru.), the 
chief city of the Asrurrs, in Hispania Tarrse 
nensis, belonging to the tribe of the Amaci, steed in 
a lateral valley of the NW. mountains of Asturia, e 
the upper course of one of the tributaries of the A» 
tura (sla). Under the Romans, it was the seat ¢ 
the conventus Asturicanus, one of the seven comers 
tus juridici of Hispania Tarraconensis. Respecting 
the roads from it see AsrunEs. It obtained the 
title Augusta, doubtless, after the Cantabria war, 
when the southern Astures first became the submets 
of Rome; and from it the people 8. of the mountains 
were called Augustani. Pliny calls it wrée magn 
Jica; and, even in its present wretched state, & 
bears traces of high antiquity, and “ gives a perfect 
idea of a Roman fortified town.” (Ford, p. 308) 
“ The walls are singularly curious, and there are 
two Roman tombs and inscriptions, near the /werts 
de Hierro.” (1bid.) The mythical tradition of the 
descent of the Astures from Astur, son of Memrun 
(Sil. Ital. iii. 334), is still cherished by the people 
of Astorga, who make the hero the founder of ther 
city. There are two coins ascribed to Asturica: 
one, of uncertain application, inscribed cCoL. ast. 
AUGUSTA., which may belong to Asta or AsTI¢i; 
the other, of doubtful penuineness, with the epizmp) 
COL, ASTURICA. AMAKUR. AUGUSTA. 

Asturica is one of Ptolemy's points of astronemical 
observation, being 3 hrs. 25 min. W. of Alexandria. 
and having 15 hrs. 25 min. for its longest day. 
(Plin. iii. 3.8.4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 36, viii. 4. § 5; /t 
Ant.; Sestini, p. 104; Eckhel, vol. i. p.35.) [P.8)} 

ASTYCUS (‘Acruxés: Vrdenitea, or nver 
Istib), a river of Paconia, flowing into the Axim, @ 
which was situated the residence of the Paronke 
kings. (Polyaen. Strat. iv. 12; Leake, Northers 
Greece, Vol. iii, pp. 464, 475. 

ASTYPALAEA (‘AorvedAma), 1. A prom 
tory on the W. coast of Attica, between the prom 
tories Zoster and Sunjum and opposite the islanl! # 
Eleussa. (Strab. ix. p. 398; Steph. B.s. ¢.; Leake, 
Demi, p. 59.) 

2. (Eth, 'Aorywodaieds, 'Aorvwadadrnt, Aste. 
palaeensis: called by the present inhabitants Aare 
palaea,and by the Franks Stompatlia),an island in the 
Carpathian sea, called by Strabo (x. p.392) one of the 
Sporades, and by Stephanus B. («. ¢.) ome of the Cr- 


| clades, said to be 125 (Roman) miles frem Caufietne 


in Crete (Plin. iv, 12. 8, 23), and 800 stadia fren 


this road was joined by that from the military sta- | Chalcis, an island near Rhodes. (Strab. ic.) Pir 
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deseribes Astypalaea (1 c.) as 88 miles in circum- 
ference. The island consists of two large rocky 
masses, united in the centre by an isthmus, which 
in its narrowest part is only 450 or 500 feet across. 
On the N. and S. the sea enters two deep bays be- 
tween the two halves of the island; and the town, 
which bore the same name as the island, stood on the 
western side of the southern bay. To the S. and E. 
of this bay lie several desert islands, to which Ovid 
(Ar. Am. ii. 82) alludes in the line: —“ cinctaque 
piscosis Astypalaca vadis.” From the castle of the 
town there is an extensive prospect. Towards the 
E. may be seen Cos, Nisyros, and Telos, and towards 
the S. im clear weather Casos, Carpathus, and 
Crete. 

Of the history of Astypalaea we have hardly any 
account. Stephanus says that it was originally called 
Pyrrha, when the Carians possessed it, then Pylaea, 
next the Table of the Gods (@ewy tpdwe(a), on 
account of its verdure, and lastly Astypalaea, from 
the mother of Ancaeus. (Comp. Paus. vii. 4. § 1.) 
We learn from Scymnus (551) that Astypalaea was 
a colony of the Megarians, and Ovid mentions it as 
ene of the islands subdued by Minos. (“ Astypaleia 
regna,” Met. vii. 461.) In p.c. 105 the Romans 
concluded an alliance with Astypalaea (Béckh, Jnser. 
vol, ii, n, 2485), a distinction probably granted to the 
island in consequence of its excellent harbours and of 
its central position among the European and Asiatic 
islands of the Aegaean. Under the Roman emperors 
Astypalaca was a “ libera civitas.” (Plin. & c.) 
The modern town contains 250 houses and not 
quite 1500 inhabitants. It belongs to Turkey, 
and is subject to the Pashah of Rhodes, who 
allows the inhabitants, however, to govern themselves, 
only exacting from them the small yearly tribute of 
9500 piastres, or about 601. sterling. This small 
town contains an extraordinary number of charches 
and chapels, sometimes as many as six in a row. 
They are built to a great extent from the ruins of 
the ancient temples, and they contain numerous in- 
scriptions. In every part of the town there are seen 
capitals of columns and other ancient remains. We 
learn from inscriptions that the ancient city con- 
tained many temples and other ancient buildings. 
The favourite hero of the island was Cleomedes, of 
whose romantic history an account is given elsewhere. 
(Diet. of Biogr. art. Cleomedes.) Cicero probably 
confounds Achilles with this Cleomedes, when he 
says (de Nat. Deor. iii. 18) that the Astypalacenses 
worship Achilles with the greatest veneration. 

Hegesander related that a couple of hares having 
een brought into Astypalaea from Anaphe, the 
island became so overrun with them that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to consult the Delphic oracle, 
which advised their hunting them with dogs, and 
that in this way more than 6000 were caught in one 
Year. (Athen. ix. p. 400,d.) This tale is a coun- 
terpart to the one about the brace of partridges in- 
tmdaced from Astypalaea into Anaphe. [ ANAPHE. } 
Pliny (viii. 59) says that the muscles of Astypalaca 
were very celebrated; and we learn from Ross that 
they are still taken off the coast. (Ross, Reisen auf 
den Griech. Inseln, vol. ii. p. 56, seq.; for inscrip- 

Hons, see Béckh, Jnser. n. 2483, seq.; Koss, /nscr. 
teed. ti. 153, seq.) 

3. A town in Samos, according to Stephanus 
(s.*.), said by others to be either the acropolis of 
the city of Samos (Polyaen. Strat. i. 23. § 2), or the 
name af half of the city. (Etym. M.) 

4. A town in the island of Cos, which the inha- 
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bitants abandoned in order to build Cos. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 658; Steph. B.) 

5. A promontory in Caria, near Myndus. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 657.) 

A'STYRA (‘Aorupa, “Aorupoy: Eth, ’Aorupn- 
vos), a small town of Mysia, in the plain of Thebes, 
between Antandros and Adramyttium. It had a 
temple of Artemis, of which the Antandrii had the 
superintendence. (Strab. p. 613.) Artemis had 
hence the name of Astyrene or Astirene. (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 1.§ 41.) There was a lake Sapra near Astyra, 
which communicated with the sea. Pausanias, from 
his own observations (iv, 35. § 10), describes a 
spring of black water at Astyra; the water was hot. 
But he places Astyra in Atarneus. [ATARNEUS. ] 
There was, then, either a place in Atarneus called 
Astyra, with warm springs, or Pausanias has made 
some mistake; for there is no doubt about the posi- 
tion of the Astyra of Strabo and Mela (i. 19). 
Astyra was a deserted place, according to Pliny's 
authorities. He calls it Astyre. There are said to 
be coins of Astyra. 

Strabo (pp. 591, 680) mentions an Astyra above 
Abydus in Troas, once an independent city, but in 
Strabo's time it was a ruined place, and belonged to 
the inhabitants of Abydus. There were once gold 
mines there, but they were nearly exhausted in 
Strabo's time. [G. L. 

ATABY'RIUM (‘Ara8dpiov, Steph. B. Hesych.; 
"IraGipiov LXX.; @aSap: Jebel-et- Tur), or Tanor, 
a mountain of Galilee, on the borders of Zebulon and 
Issachar. (Josh. xix. 22; Joseph. Antig. v. 1. § 
22.) It stands ont alone towards the SE. from the 
high land around Nazareth; while the north-eastern 
arm of the great plain of Esdraclon sweeps around 
its base, and extends far to the N., forming a broad 
tract of table-land, bordering upon the deep Jordan 
valley and the basin of the Lake Tiberias. It was 
before Mount Tabor that Deborah and Barak as- 
sembled the warriors of Israel before their great battle 
with Sisera. (Judges, iv. 6, 12,14; Joseph. Antig. 
v. 5. §3.) The beauty of this mountain aroused the 
enthusiasm of the Psalmist, when he selected Tabor 
and Hermon as the representatives of the hills of his 
native land; the former as the most graceful; the 
latter as the loftiest. (Ps. lxxxix. 12: comp. Jer. 
xlvi, 18; Hos. v. 1.) In B. c, 218 Antiochus the 
Great ascended the mountain, and came to Ata- 
byrium, a place lying on a breast-formed height, 
having an ascent of more than 15 stadia; and by 
stratagem and wile got possession of the city, which 
he afterwards fortified. (Polyb. v. 70. § 6.) About 
53 B.C. a battle took place here between the Roman 
forces under the proconsul Gabinius, and the Jews 
under Alexander, son of Aristobulus, inwhich 10,000 
of the latter were slain. (Joseph. Antig. xiv. 6. 
§ 3, B.J.i.8.§7.) Inthe New Testament Mount 
Tabor is not mentioned. In later times Josephus 
(B. J. ii. 20. § 6, Vita, § 37) relates that he had 
himself caused Mt. Tabor to be fortified, along with 
various other places. He describes the mountain as 
having an ascent of 30 stadia (Rafinus reads 20 sta- 
dia, which corresponds better with the 15 stadia of 
Polybius, and is nearer the truth). On the N. it 
was inaccessible, and the summit was a plain of 
26 stadia in circumference. The whole of this cir- 
cuit Josephus enclosed with a wall in forty days, in 
which time the inhabitants had to bring water and 
materials from below, since they had only rain- 
water, (B,J. iv. 1. § 8.) Still later, when Jo- 
sephus had himself fallen into the hands of the 
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Romans, a great number of the Jews took refuge 
in this fortress; against whom Vespasian sent I’la- 
cidus with 600 horsemen. By a feint he induced 
the great body to pursue him into the plain, where 
he slew many, and cut off the return of the multi- 
tude to the mountain; so that the inhabitants, who 
were suffering from want of water, made terms, and 
surrendered thetnselves and the mountain to Placi- 
dus. (Joseph. 4c.) Nothing farther is heard of 
Mount Tabor till the 4th century, when it is often 
mentioned by Eusebius ( Onomast. s.v. Thabor Ita- 
byrium), bat without any allusion to its being re- 
garded as the scene of the Transfiguration. About 
the middle of this century, the first notice of Tabor 
as the place where our Lord was transfigured ap- 
pears as a passing remark by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. xii, 16, p. 170); and Jerome twice mentions 
the same thing, though he implies that there was 
not yet a church upon the summit. (Hieron. Ep. 
44, ad Marcell. p. 522, Ep. 86; Epitaph, Paulae, 
p- 677.) Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. in Marc. ix. 2) 
and Reland (Palaest. pp. 334—336) have inferred, 
froin the narrative of the Evangelists, that the Mount 
of Transfiguration is to be sought somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi. Rosenmiiller 
( Bibl. Alt. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 107) adheres to the an- 
cient traditions connected with this mountain, The 
existence of a fortified city upon the spot so long 
before and after the event of the Transfiguration 
would seem, as Robinson (Palestine, vol. iii. p. 224) 
argues, to decide the question. At the foot of this 
mountain, in the time of the Crusades, many battles 
were fought between the Christians and Moslems; 
and in modern times a victory was here gained by 
Napoleon over the Turks. Mount Tabor consists 
wholly of limestone; standing out isolated in the 
plain, and rising to a height of about 1,000 feet, it 
presents a beautiful appearance. Seen from the 
SW., its form is that of the segment of a sphere; to 
the NW. it more resembles a truncated cone. The 
sides are covered up to the summit with the valonia 
oak, wild pistachios, myrtles, and other shrubs. Its 
crest is table-land of some 600 or 700 yards in 
height from N. to S., and abont half as much across. 
Upon this crest are remains of several small half- 
ruined tanks. Upon the ridges which enclose the 
smal] plain at the summits are some ruins belonging 
to different ages; some are of large bevelled stones, 
which cannot be of later date than the Romans, 
(Robinson, Palestine, vol. iii. p. 213; Burkhardt, 
Travels, p.332.) Lord Nugent describes the view 
as the most splendid he bad ever seen from any na- 
tural height. (Lands Classical and Sacred, vol. ii. 
p. 204; Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asien, vol. xv. p 
391; Raumer, Palestina, p. 37.) [E. B. J.J 
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A'TAGIS. [Aritesns. 

ATALANTA ( AtaAdvrn: Eth. AraXdavraios.) 
1, ( Talandonisi), a small island off Locris, in the 
Opantian gulf, said to have been torn asunder from 
the mainland by an earthquake. In the first year 
of the Peloponne-ian war it was fortified by the 
Athenians for the purpose of checking the Locrians 
in their attacks upon Euboea. In the sixth year of 
the war a part of the Athenian works was destroyed 
by a great inundation of the sea. (Strab. i. p. 61, 
ix. pp. 395, 425; Thue. ii. 32, fii, 89; Diod. xii, 
44,59; Paus. x. 20. § 3; Liv. xxxv, 37; Plin. ii. 


ATARNEUS. 


between Salamis and Peiraceus. (Strab. ix. pp. 395, 
425; Steph. B. s. .) 

3. A town in Macedonia, in the upper part of 
the valley of the Axius. (Thac. ii. 100.) Cramer 
(Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 230) suggests that the 
Atalanta of Thucydides is probably the town calle 
Allante by Pliny (iv. 12), and Stephanus B. (z. +. 
"AAAdyrn); the latter says that Theopompus named 
it Allantium. 

ATARANTES (‘Ardpayres), a people of lamer 
Libya, in the N, part of the Great Desert (Sahere), 
in an oasis formed by salt hills, between the Gara 
mantes and Atlantes, at a distance of ten days’ jour- 
ney from each (Herod. iv. 184), apparently i 
Fezzan, They used no individual names; and ther 
were accustomed to curse the Sun for its berning 
heat (Al@ dwepOddAovTi, the sun as it passes over 
their heads, or when its heat is excessive ; the com- 
mentators differ about the meaning). In all the 
MSS. of Herodotus, the reading is “ArAawres, But, 
as Herodotus goes on to speak separately of the At- 
lantes, the editors are agreed that the reading im the 
first passage has been corrupted by the comma 
confasion of a name comparatively unknown with 
one well known; and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that Mela (i. 8. § 5) and Pliny (v. 8) give @ 
account of the Atlantes, copied from the above state- 
ments of Herodotus, with the addition of what He- 
rodotus affirms in the second passage of the Atlante 
(where the name is right), that they saw no visioss 
in their sleep. The reading ‘Ardparres is a corre- 
tion of Salmasius (ad Solin. p. 292), on the actho- 
rity of a passage from the Achaica of the Alexan- 
drian writer Rhianus (ap. Eustath. ad Dioa. Perig. 
66: comp. Steph. B. s.c."ArAawres; Nicol. Damare. 
ap. Stob. Tit. xliv. vol. ii. p. 226, Giaisf.; Died. sic. 
iii. 8; Solin. c.; Baehr, ad Herod. Ll. c.; Meixeke, 
Anal, Alex. pp. 181, 182.) [P. 8] 

ATARNEUS or ATARNA (‘Arapveds, “Aragre: 
Eth. 'Atapvets, "Arapvelrns), a city of Mysia, 
posite to Lesbos, and a strong place. It was un the 
road from Adramyttium to the plain of the Caicas 
(Xen. Anabd. vii. 8. § 8.) Atarneus seems to te the 
genuine origina] name, though Atarna, or Atartes, 
and Aterne (Pliny) may have prevailed afterwards 
Stephanus, who only gives the name Atarna, cu- 
sistently makes the ethnic name Atarneus. Hersde- 
tus (i. 160) tells a story of the city and ite territery, 
both of which were named Atarneus, being gives to 
the Chians by Cyrus, for their having surrendered 
to him Pactyes the Lydian. Stephanus (s.r, “Ara 
gos) and other ancient authorities consider Atarmeas 
to be the Tarne of Homer (//. v. 44); but perbape 
incorrectly. The territory was a good corn cewntry. 
Histiaeus the Milesian was defeated by the Persians at 
Malene in the Atarncitis, and taken prisoner, { Herod. 
vi. 28, 29.) The place was occupied at a later 
time by some exiles from Chios, who fram this strung 
position sallied out and plundered Lonia. (Dod. sin 
65; Xen. Hell iii. 2. § 11.) This town was one 
the residence of Hermeias the tyrant, the friend 
Aristotle, Pausanias (vii. 2. § 11) says that the 
same calamity befel the Atarneitae which drove ta 
Myusii from their city [Myus]; but as the positeea 
of the two cities was not similar, it is not quite cher 
what he means. ‘They left the place, however, £ 
hia statement is true; and Pliny (v. 30), in bis ta, 
mentions Atarneus as no Jonger a city. Pausani 


88, iv. 12; Sen Q N. vi. 24; Steph. B. s. v.; | (iv. 35. § 10) speaks of hot springs at Astyra, 


Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 172.) 
2. A small island off the western cvast of Attica, 


janite to Lesbos, in the Atarnens, [AsTtyma } 
The site of Atameus ig generally tized at Label 


ATAX. 


Koi. There are autonomous coins of Atarneus, with 
the epigraph ATA. and ATAP. 

There was a place near Pitane called Atarneus. 
(Strab. p. 614.) [G. L.J 

ATAX (‘Arag: Aude), or ATTAGUS, a river 
of Gallia Narbonensis, which rises on the north slope 
of the Pyrenees, and flows by Carcassonne and Narbo 
(Narbonne), below which it enters the Mediterra- 
nan, near the E’tang de Vendres. Strabo (p. 
182) makes it rise in the Cévennes, which is not 
correct. Mela (ii. 5) and Pliny (iii. 4) place its 
source in the Pyrenees. It was navigable to a short 
distance above Narbo. A few miles higher up than 
Narbonne the stream divides into two arms; one 
arm flowed into a lake, Rubresus or Rubrensis (the 
Aimen NapS@viris of Strabo); and the other direct 
nto the sea. The Rubresus is described by Mela as 
a very large piece of water, which communicated 
with the sea by a narrow . This appears to 
be the E'tang Sigean; and the canal Robine 
d Aude, which runs from Narbonne to this Etang, 
represents the Atax of the Romans. 

The inhabitants of the valley of the Atax were 
called Atacini. Mela calls Narbo a colony of the 
Atacini and the Decumani, from which Walckenaer 
(vol. & p. 140) draws the conclusion that this place 
was net the original capital of the Atacini. But 
Mela empioys like terms, when he speaks of “ Tolosa 
Tectosaguin” and ‘“ Vienna Allobroguin ;” so that 
we may reject Walckenaer’s conclusion from this 
passage. There may, however, have been a “ Vicus 
Atax,” as Eusebius names it, or Vicus Atacinus, 
the birth-place of P. Terentius Varro: and the 
Scholiast on Horace. (Sat. i. 10. 46) may not be cor- 
rect, when he says that Varro was called Atacinus 
from the river Atax. Polybius (iii. 37, xxxiv. 10) 
calls this river Narbo. [G. L.] 

ATELLA (“AreAAa: Eth, ’AredAavos, Atella- 
nus), a city of Campania, situated on the road from 
Capua to Neapolis, at the distance of 9 miles from 
each of those two cities, (Steph. B. s.v.; Tab. Pent.) 
Its name is not found in history during the wars of 
the Romans with the Campanians, nor on occasion of 
the settlement of Campania in B. Cc. 336; it probably 
followed the fortunes of its powerful neighbour Capua, 
though its independence is attested by its coins. In 
the second Punic war the Atellani were among the 
first to declare for the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61; Sil. Ital, xi, 14): hence, 
when they fell into the power of the Romans, after 
the reduction of Capua, n.c. 211, they were very 
severely treated: the chief citizens and authors of 
the revolt were executed on the spot, while of the 
rest of the inhabitants the greater part were sold as 
slaves, and others removed to distant settlements. 
The next year (210) the few remaining inhabitants 
were compelled to migrate to Calatia, and the citizens 
of Nuceria, whose own city had been destroyed by 
Hannibal, were settled at Atella in their stead. (Liv. 
rrvi. 16, 33, 34, xxvii. 3.) After this it appears 
to have quickly revived, and Cicero speaks of it as, 
in his time, a flourishing and important municipal 
town. It was under the especial patronage and pro- 
tection of the great orator himself, but we do not 
know what was the origin of this peculiar connection 
between them. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 31,ad Fam. 
xii. 7, ad Q. Fr. ii. 14.) Under Augustus it re- 
ceived a colony of military settlers; but continued 
to be a place only of municipal rank, and is classed 
by Strabo among the smaller towns of Campania. 

Plin. iii. 5. 5.9; Strab. v. p. 249; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; 
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Orell. Jnser. 130.) It continued to exist as an 
episcopal see till the ninth century, but was then 
much decayed; and in A.p. 1030 the inhabitants 
were removed to the neighbouring town of Aversa, 
then lately founded by the Norman Count Rai- 
nulphns. Some retnains of its walls and other ruins 
are still visible at a spot about 2 miles E. of Aversa, 
near the villages of S. Arpino and 8. Elpidio; and 
an old church on the site is still called Sta Maria dé 
Atella. Numerous inscriptions, terracottas, and 
other minor antiquities, have been found there. (Hol- 
sten. Not. in Cluv. p.260; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 592.) 
The name of Atella is best known in connection 
with the peculiar class of dramatic representations 
which derived from thence the appellation of “ Fa- 
bulae Atellanae,” and which were borrowed from 
them by the Romans, among whom they enjoyed for 
a time especial favour, so as to be exempt from the 
penalties and disqualifications which attached to the 
actors of other dramatic performances. At a later 
period, however, they degenerated into so licentious 
a character, that in the reign of Tiberius they were 
altogether prohibited, and the actors banished from 
Italy. These plays were originally written in the 
Oscan dialect, which they appear to have mainly con- 
tributed to preserve in its purity. (Liv. vii. 2; Strab. 
v. p. 233; Tac. Ann. iv. 14. For further parti- 
culars concerning the Fabulue Atellanae see Bern- 
hardy, Rémische Literatur. p. 379, &c.) The early 
importance of Atella is further attested by its coins, 
which resemble in their types those of Capua, but 
bear the legend, in Oscan characters, “ Aderl,”— 
evidently the native form of the name. (Millingen, 
Numism. de UJtalie, p. 190; Friedliinder, Oskische 
Miinzen, p. 15.) [E. H. B.J 
ATER or NIGER MONS, a mountain range of 
Inner Libya, on the N. side of the Great Desert 
(Sahara), dividing the part of Roman Africa on the 
Great Syrtis from Phazania (Fezzan). It seems to 
correspond either to the Jebel-Soudan or Black 
Mountains, between 28° and 29° N. lat., and from 
about 10° E. long. eastward, or to the SE. pro- 
longation of the same chain, called the Black 
Harusch, or both. The entire range is of a black 
basaltic rock, whence the ancient and modern names 
(Plin. v. 5, vi. 30. s. 35; Hornemann, Reisen von 
Kairo nach Fezzan, p. 60). [P. S.J 
ATERNUM (“‘Atepvoy: Pescara), a city of the 
Vestini, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, at the 
mouth of the river Aternus, from which it derived 
its name. It was the only Vestinian city on the sea- 
coast, and was a place of considerable trade, serving 
as the emporium not only of the Vestini, but of the 
Peligni and Marrucini also, (Strab. v. pp. 241, 242.) 
As early as the second Punic war it is mentioned as a 
place of importance: having joined the cause of Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, it was retaken in B.c.213 
by the praetor Sempronius Tuditanus, when a consi- 
derable sum of money, as well as 7000 prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the captors. (Liv. xxiv. 47.) 
Under Augustus it received a colony of veterans, 
among whom its territory was portioned out (Lid, 
Colon, p. 253), but it did not obtain the rank of a 
colony. Various inscriptions attest its municipal 
condition under the Roman Empire. One of these 
mentions the restoration of its port by Tiberius (Ro- 
manelli, vol. iii, p. 82); another, which commemo- 
rates the continuation of the Via Valeria by Clau- 
dius to this point (Orell. Jnser. 711), speaks only of 
the “ Ostia Aterni,” without mentioning the town of 


' that name; and the same expression is found both in 
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Mela and Ptolomy, as well as in the Itinerary. (Mel. 
ii. 4; Ptol. ini. 1. § 20; Itin, Ant. p. 313, but in p. 101 
it is distinctly called “ Aterno eivitas.”) From ex- 
isting remains we learn that the ancient city occupied 
both banks of the river close to its mouth, which 
was converted by artificial works into a port. Some 
vestiges of these still remain, as well as the ruins of 
an ancient bridge. (Romanelli, vol. ill. pp. 79-—82.) 
The modern city of Pescara, a very poor place, 
though a strong fortress, is situated wholly on the 
S. side of the river: it appears to have been already 
known by its modern appellation in the time of P. 
Diaconus, who mentions it under the name of Pis- 
caria (ii. 21). [E. H. B.] 
ATERNUS (“Arepvos: Aterno), a considerable 
river of Central Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea 
between Adria and Ortona, Strabo correctly de- 
scribes it (v. p. 241) as rising in the neighbourhood 
of Amiternum, and flowing through the territory of 
the Vestini: in this part of its course it has a SE. 
direction, but close to the site of Corfinium it turns 
abruptly at right angles, and pursues a NE. course 
from thence to the sea, which it enters just under 
the walls of Pescara. At its mouth was situated 
the town of Aternum, or, as it was sometimes called, 
“ Aterni Ostia.” In this latter part of its course, 
according to Strabo (/. c.), it formed the limit be- 
tween the Vestini and Marrucini; and there is little 
doubt that this statement is correct, though Pliny 
and Mela extend the confines of the Frentani as far 
as the Aternus, and Ptolemy includes the mouths 
both of that river and the Matrinus in the territory 
of the Marrucini. (Plin. iii 12. 8. 17; Mela, ii. 4; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 20.) In the upper part of its course it 
flows through a broad and trough-like valley, bounded 
on each side by very lofty mountains, and itself ele- 
vated more than 2000 feet above the sea. The nar- 
row gorge between two huge masses of mountains 
by which it escapes from this upland valley, must 
have always formed one of the principal lines of com- 
munication in this part of Italy; though it was not 
till the reign of Claudius that the Via Valeria was 
carried along this line from Corfinium to the Adriatic. 
(Inser. ap. Orell. 711.) Strabo mentions a bridge 
over the river 24 stadia (3 miles) from Corfininm, 
near the site of the modern town of Popoli; a 
point which must have always been of importance 
in a military point of view: hence we find Domitius 
during the Civil War (. c. 49) occupying it with 
the hope of arresting the advance of Caesar. (Caes. 
B.C. i. 16.) The Aternus, in the upper part of 
its course, still retains its ancient name A terno, but 
below Popoli is known only as the Fiwme di Pes- 
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ceara,—an appellation which it seems to have as- | 
| Livy (xxi. 61), bat not mentioned by any other 


sumed as early as the seventh century, when we find 
it called “ Piscarius flavius.” (P. Diac. ii. 20. ) It 


is one of the most considerable streams on the E. ; A 


side of the Apennines, in respect of the volume of its 
waters, which are fed by numerous perennia) and | 
abundant sources. (E. H. B.] 
ATESTE (‘Areoré, Ptol.: Eth. Atestinus: Este), 
a city of Northern Italy, situated in the interior of 
the province of Venetia, at the foot of the Eaganean | 
hills, and about 18 miles SW. of Patavium. (Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 30; Plin, iii. 19 5.23; Martial, x. 93; Itin. 


Ant. p. 281, where the distance from Patavium is | 


reckoned 25 M. P.) We learn from Pliny that it | 
was a Roman colony; and it is mentioned also by 
Tacitus (Hist. iii. 6) in a manner that clearly shows 
t to have heen a place of consideration under the 
Roman Enypire. 


But an jiscription preserved by | 
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Maffei (Mus. Veron. p. 108; Orell. Jnsor. 3110) 
proves that it was a municipal town of some imper- 
tance as early as B. ©. 136, and that its territery 
adjoined that of Vicentia. The modern city of Eate 

is famous for having given title to one of the meet 
fllostrions families of modern Europe; it is a cons- 
derable and flourishing place, but contains ne ancext 
remains, except namerous inscriptions. These have 
been collected and published by the Abbate Faris- 
netto. (Padova, 1837, 8vo.) 

About 5 miles E. of Este is Monselice, which is 
mentioned by Paulus Diaconus (iv. 26), under the 
name of Mons Siiicis, as a strong fortress im the 
time of the Lombards; but the name is not found iz 
any earlier writer. [E. H.B.] 

ATHACUS, a town in the upper part of Mare- 
donia, of uncertain site, probably in Lyncestis, (Liv. 

ATHAMA’NIA (‘A@auovia: Eth. "Abauds, 
-Gvos; in Diod. xviii. 11, 'A@duarres), a district 
in the SE. of Epeirus, between Mount Pindus and 
the river Arachthus. The river Achelous flowed 
through this narrow district. Its chief towns were 
Argithea, Tetraphylia, Heracleia, and Theudoris: 
and of these Argithes was the capital. The Athe- 
manes were a rude people. Strabo classes thew 
among the Thessalians, but doubts whether they 
are to be regarded as Hellenes, (Strab. ix. p. 434, 
x. p. 449.) They are rarely mentioned in Grecian 
history, but on the decay of the Molossian kingdom, 
they appear as an independent people. They were 
the last of the Epirot tribes, which obtained politi 
power. The Athamanes and the Aetolians destroyed 
the Aenianes, and the former extended their domi- 
nions as far as Mt. Oeta. (Strab. p. 427.) The 
Athamanes were most powerful under their kine 
Amynander (about B.c. 200), who took a prouminest 
part in the wars of the Romans with Philip an! 
Antiochus. ( Dict. of Biogr. art. Amynander.) Thes 
were subsequently subdued by the Macedonians, aed 
in the time of Strabo had ceased to exist as a sey- 
rate people (ix. p. 429). Pliny (iv. 2) erroneously 
reckons Athamania as part of Aetolia. 

ATHAMA’NTIUS CAMPUS (‘A@apdrrior re 
3lov). 1. A plain in Boeotia, between Acracphiam 
and the lake Copais, where Athamas was sald tw 
have formerly dwelt. (Pans. ix. 24. § 1; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 306.) 

2. A plain in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, round Hale 
or Alnus, so called from Athamas, the founder of 
Halus. (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 514; Etym. M. «. ©; 
Leake, / bid. vol. iv. p. 337.) 

ATHANA'GIA, a city of Spain, within the 
Iberus, the capital of the Tlergetes according te 


Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. p.451) takes it fer 

maut, near the ancient [erda. (Pr. s 
ATHE'NAE (‘A@jjva:). Besides the caletrated 
city of this name, Stephanas B. (a r.) ment 
eight others, nunely in Laconia, Caria, Liguria, 
Italy, Euboea, Acarnania, Boeotia, and Postu. 
Of these three only are known to us from other s5- 
| thorities, 

1. Drapes (Arddes), a town in Boeotia, newr the 
promontory Cenaeum, founded by the Athenian 
| (Strab. x. p. 446), or according to Ephoras, by Dias, 
ason of Abas, (Steph. B. a. ¢.) 

2. An ancient town of Boeotia, on the river 
Triton, and near the lake Copais, which, tegetlet 
| With the neighbouring town of Eleuvis, was &- 
streyed by an inundation. (Strab. ix. p. 407; Pecos. 


writer. 





ATHENAE. 
ix. 24. § 2; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 
136, 293.) 

ATHE'NAE (Atenah), a city and port of Pontus 
(Steph. B. 2. cv. "A€jva:), with an Hellenic temple. 
According to Arvian (p. 4, &c.), it was 180 stadia 
east of the river Adienus, and 280 stadia west of Ap- 
sarus, Brant (London Geog. Journ, vol. vi. p. 192) 
mentions a magnificent place, called Atenah, on the 
coast between Trebizond and the mouth of the 
Apsarus, but the distance on his map between 
Atenah and the mouth of Apsarus is much more 
than 280 stadia. The distance of Rhezius ( ezah), 
a well-known position, to Athenae is 270 stadia, 
which agrees pretty well with the map. If then 
the Apsarus [Apsakus] is rightly identified, and 
Atenoh is Athenae, there is an error in the stadia 
between Athenae and the Apsarus. 

Procepius derives the name of the place from an 
ancient princess, whose tomb was there. Arrian 
speaks of the place as a deserted fort, but Procopius 
describes it as a populous place in his time. (Bell. 
Pers. ii. 29, Bell. Goth, iv. 2.) Mannert assumes 
it to be the same place as the Odeinius of Scylax 
(p. 32), and Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 292) 
assumes the site of Athenae to be a place called 
Ordowna. (G. L.] 

ATHE’NAE (‘A@#va:; in Hom. Od. vii.80,’ASqvn: 
Eth. “A@nvaios, fem. 'A@nvala, Atheniensis), the 
capital of Attica. 

I. Situation. 

Athens is situated between four and five miles 
from the sea-coast, in the central plain of Attica, 
which is enclosed by mountains on every side except 
the south, where it is open to the sea. This plain 
is bounded on the NW. by Mt. Parnes, on the NE. 
by Mt. Pentelicus, on the SE, by Mt. Hymettas, 
and on the W. by Mt. Aegaleos. In the southern 
jart of the plain there rise several eminences. Of 
these the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun- 
tain, with a conical peaked summit, now called the 
Hil of St. George, which used to be identified by 
topographers with the ancient Anchesmus, but which 
is now admitted to be the more celebrated Lycabettus. 
This mountain, which was not included within the 
ancient walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the environs of 

the city. It is to Athens, as a modern writer has 
aptly remarked, what Vesuvius is to Naples or 
Arthur's Seat to Edinburgh. South-west of Lyca- 
bettus there are four hills of moderate height, all 
of which formed part of the city. Of these the 
nearest to Lycabettus, and at the distance of a mile 
fran the latter, was the Acroronis, or citadel of 
Athens, a square craggy rock rising abruptly about 
150 feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 feet long 
from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to 
suth. Immediately west of the Acropolis is a se- 
cond hill of irregular form, the Angtoracus. To 
the south-west there rises a third hill, the Pwyx, on 
which the assemblies of the citizens were held; and 
to the sonth of the latter is a fourth hill, known as 
the Muserum. On the eastern and western sides of 
the city there run two small streams, both of which 
are Bearly exhausted by the heats of summer and by 
the channels for artificial irrigation before they reach 
the sea. The stream on the east, called the Iuis- 
sv8, was joined by the Eridanus close to the Ly- 
cemm outside the walls, and then flowed in a south- 
westerly direction through the southern quarter of 
the city. The stream on the west, named the Cr- 
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PHIssvs, runs due south, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the walls. South of the 
city was seen the Saronic Gulf, with the harbours 
of Athens, 

The Athenian soil and climate exercised an jm- 
portant influence upon the buildings of the city. 
They are characterized by Milton in his noble 
lines : — 

“Where on the Aegean shore a city stands 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil.” 


The plain of Athens is barren and destitute of 
vegetation, with the exception of the long stream of 
olives which stretch from Mt. Parnes by the side of 
the Cephissus to the sea. “ The buildings of the 
city possessed a property produced immediately by 
the Athenian soil. Athens stands on a bed of hard 
limestone rock, in most places thinly covered by a 
meagre surface of soil. From this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always is visi- 
ble. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and Athenian 
dexterity has realized, the adaptation of such a soil 
to architectural purposes. Of this there remains 
the fullest evidence. In the rocky soil itself walls 
have been hewn, pavements levelled, steps and seats 
chiselled, cisterns excavated and niches scooped ; 
almost every object that in a simple state of society 
would be necessary either for public or private fa- 
brics, was thus, as it were, quarried in the soil of 
the city itself.” (Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
p- 62.) 

The surpassing beauty and clearness of the Athe- 
nian atmosphere naturally allowed the inhabitants to 
pass much of their time in the open air. Hence, as 
the same writer remarks, “we may in part account 
for the practical defects of their domestic architec- 
ture, the badness of their streets, and the proverbial 
meanness of the houses of the noblest individuals 
among them. Hence certainly it was that in the 
best days of Athens, the Athenians worshipped, they 
legislated, they saw dramatic representations, under 
the open sky.” The transparent clearness of the 
atmosphere is noticed by Euripides (Med. 829), who 
describes the Athenians as de) d:a Aauxpordrov 
Baivovres G6pws aifépos. Modern travellers have 
not failed to notice the same peculiarity. Mr, Stan- 
ley speaks “of the transparent clearness, the brilliant 
colouring of an Athenian sky; of the flood of fire 
with which the marble columns, the mountains and 
the sea, are all bathed and penetrated by an illu- 
mination of an Athenian sunset.” The epithet, 
which Ovid (Art. Am. iii. 389) applies to Hymettus 
— * purpureos colles Hymetti,” is strictly correct ; 
and the writer, whom we have just quoted, mentions 
“the vtolet hue which Hymettus assumes in the 
evening sky, in contrast to the glowing furnace of 
the rock of Lycabettus, and the rosy pyramid of 
Pentelicus.” (Stanley, in Classical Museum, vol. i. 
pp- 60, 61.) 

We draw upon another intelligent traveller for a 
description of the scenery of Athens. “ The great 
national amphitheatre of which Athens is the centre, 
possesses, in addition to its beauty, certain features 
of peculiarity, which render it the more difficult to 
form any adequate idea of its scenery, but from per- 
sonal view. The chief of these is a certain degree 
of regularity, or rather of syinmetry, in the arrange- 
ment of the principal parts of the landscape, which 
enables the eye the better to apprehend its whole ex- 
tent and varicty at asingle glance, and thus to enjoy 
the full effect of its collective excellence more per- 
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fectly than where the attention is distracted by a | 
less orderly accumulation even of beautiful objects. 
Its more prominent characteristics are; first, the 
wide extent of open plain in the centre; secondly, 
the three separate ranges of mountain,— Hymettns, 
Pentelicus, and Parnes,—to the eye of nearly the 
same height, and bounding the plain at unequal dis- 
tances on three sides, to the south-east, north-east, 
and north-west; thirdly, the sea on the remaining 
side, with its islands, and the distant mainland of 
Peoponnesns: fourthly, the cluster of rocky protu- 
berances in the centre of the plain, the most striking 
of which either form part of the site of the city, or 
are grouped around it; and fifthly, the line of dark 
dense olive groves, winding like a large green river 
through the heart of the vale. Any formality, which 
might be expected to result from so symmetrical an 
arrangement of these Jeading elements of the compo- 
sition, is farther interrupted by the low graceful 
ridge of Turcovouni, extending behind the city up 
the centre of the plain; and by a few more marked 
undulations of its surface about the Peiraeeus and the 
oeighbouring coast. The present barren and deserted 
state of this fair, but not fertile region, is perhaps 
rather favourable than otherwise to its full pic- 
taresque efiect, as tending less to interfere with the 
outlines of the landscape, in which its beauty so 
greatly consists, than a dense population and high 
state of culture.” (Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. 


p. 37.) 
II. History. 


It is proposed to give here only a brief account of 
the history of the rise, progress, and fall of the City, 
as 4 necessary introduction to a more detailed ex- 
amination of its topography. The political history 
of Athens forms a prominent part of Grecian history, 
and could not be narrated in this place at sufficient 
length to he of any value to the student. The city 
of Athens, like many other Grecian cities, was ori- 
girally confined to its Acropolis, and was afterwards 
extended over the plain and the adjacent hills. The 
original city on the Acropolis was said to have been 
tailt by Cecrops, and was hence called Cecroria 
(Kexpowia) even in later times. (Strab. ix. p. 397; 
Earip, Suppl. 658, Fl. 1289.) Among his suc- 
cessors, the name of Erechtheus L, also called Erich- 
theuius, was likewise preserved by the buildings of 
Athens. This king is said to have dedicated to 
Athena a temple on the Acropolis, and to have set 
up in it the image of the goddess, made of olive wood, 
—known in later times as the statue of Athena Po- 
lias, the most sacred object in all Athens, Erechtheus 
is further said to have been buried in this temple of 
Athena, which was henceforth called the Errcu- 
ruztcm. In his reign the inhabitants of the city, 
who were originally Pelasgians and called Cranai, and 
who were afterwards named Cecropidae from Cecrops, 
now received the name of Athenians, in conseqnence 
of the prominence which was given by him to the 
worship of Athena. (Herod. viii.44.) Theseus, the 
national hero of Attica, is still more celebrated in 
connection with the early history of the city. He 
is said to have united into one political body the 
twelve independent states into which Cecrops had 
divided Attica, and to have made Athens the capital 
of the new state. This important revolution was 
fullowed by an increase of the population of the city, 
for whose accommodation Theseus enlarged Athens, 
by building on the ground to the south of the Ce- 
cropia or Acropolis, (Comp. Thue. ii. 15.) The 
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beautiful temple—the Tneserum—erected at a 
later time in honour of this hero, remains in ex- 
istence down to the present day. Homer mentions 
the city of Athens, and speaks of the temple of 
Athena in connection with Erechthens, (Hom. J/. 
ii. 546, seq.) It was during the mythical age that 
the Pelasgians are said to have fortified the Acro- 
polis. Their name continued to be given to the 
northern wall of the Acropolis, and to a space of 
ground below this wall in the plain. (Paus. i. 28. 
§ 3; Thue. ii. 17.) 

In the historical age the first attempt to em- 
bellish Athens appears to have been made by 
Peisistratus and his sons (B.c. 560—514). Like 
several of the other Grecian despots, they erected 
many temples and other public buildings. Thus 
we are told that they founded the temple of Apollo 
Pythius (Thue. vi. 54), and commenced the gigantic 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, which remained 
unfinished for centuries. (Aristot. Pol. v.11.) In 
B.c. 500, the Dionysiac theatre was commenced 
on the south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, in con- 
sequence of the falling of the wooden construction 
in which the early. dramas had been performed; but 
the new theatre was not completely finished till 
8. C. 340, although it must have been used for 
the representation of plays long before that time. 
(Paus. i. 29. § 16; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. pp. 841, 
852.) 

A new era in the history of the city commences 
with its capture by Xerxes, who reduced it almost 
to a heap of ashes, B.c. 480, This event was fol- 
lowed by the rapid development of the maritime 
power of Athens, and the establishment of her 
empire over the islands of the Aegean. Her own 
increasing wealth, and the tribute paid her by the 
subject states, afforded her ample means for the 
embellishment of the city; and during the half cen- 
tury which elapsed between the battle of Salamis and 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians erected those masterpieces of archi- 
tecture which have been the wonder and admiration 
of all succeeding ages, Most of the public buildings 
of Athens were erected under the administration of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. The first of 
these celebrated men could do little towards the 
ornament of Athens; but Cimon and Pericles made 
it the most splendid city of Greece. The first object 
of Themistocles was to provide for the security of 
Athens by surrounding it with fortified walls. The 
new walls, of which we shall speak below, were 
60 stadia in circumference, and embraced a much 
greater space than the previous walls; but the whole 
of this space was probably never entirely filled with 
buildings. The walls were erected in great haste, 
in consequence of the attempts of the Spartans to 
interrupt their progress; but though built with 
great irregularity, they were firm and solid. (Thuc. 
i. 93.) After providing for the security of the city, 
the next object of Themistocles was to extend her 
maritime power. Seeing that the open roadstead 
of Phalerum, which had been previously used by the 
Athenians, was insecure for ships, he now resolved 
to fortify the more spacious harbours in the penin- 
sula of Peiraeeus. He surrounded it with a wall, 
probably not Jess than 14 or 15 feet thick; but the 
town was first regularly laid out by Hippedamus, of 
Miletus, in the time of Pericles. 

Under the administration of Cimon the Theseium 
was built, and the Ston Poecilé adorned with paint- 
ings by Micon, Polygnotus, and Pantaenus. Cimon 
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planted and adorned the Academy and the Agora; 
and he also built the southern wall of the Acropolis, 
which continued to be called by his name. 

It was to Pericles, however, that Athens was 
chiefly indebted for her architectural splendour. 
On the Acropolis, he built those wonderful works of 
art, the Parthenon, the Erechtheitum, and the Pro- 
pylaea; in the city he erected a new Odeiam; and 
outside the walls he improved and enlarged the 
Lyceium. The completion of the Erechtheium ap- 
pears to have been prevented by the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war ; but the Parthenon, the Pro- 
pylaea, and the Odeium, were finished in the short 
space of 15 years. He also connected Athens with 
Peiraceus by the two long walls, and with Phalernm 
by a third wall, known by the na ne of the Phaleric 
wall. 

The Peloponnesian war put a stop to any further 

public buildings at Athens. On the capture of the 
city in n.c. 404, the long walls and the fortifications 
of the Peiracens were destroyed by the Lacedae- 
monians; but they were again restored by Conon 
in ps. c. 393, after gaining his great naval victory 
over the Lacedaemonians off Cnidus. (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 8. § 10; Diod. xiv. 85.) The Athenians now 
began to turn their thoughts again to the improve- 
ment of their city; and towards the close of the 
reign of Philip, the orator Lycurgus, who was en- 
trusted with the management of the finances, raised 
the revenue to 1200 talents, and thus obtained 
means for defraying the expenses of public buildings. 
It was at this time that the Dionysiac theatre and the 
Stadiam were completed, and that further improve- 
ments were made in the Lyceium. Lycurgus also 
provided for the security of the city by forming a 
magazine of arms in the Acropolis, and by building 
dock-yards in the Peiraeeus. (Plat. Vit. X. Orat. 
p- 841, seq.) 
After the battle of Chacroneia (s. c. 338) Athens 
became a dependency of Macedonia,—though she 
continued to retain her nominal independence down 
to the time of the Roman dominion in Greece. It 
was only ou two occasions that she suffered mate- 
rially from the wars, of which Greece was so long 
the theatre. Having sided with the Romans in 
their war with the last Philip of Macedonia, this 
monarch invaded the territory of Athens; and 
though the walls of the city defied his attacks, he 
destroyed all the beautiful temples in the Attic 
plain, and all the suburbs of the city, B. c. 200. 
(Liv. xxxi. 26.) Athens experienced a still greater 
calamity upon its capture by Sulla in b.c. 86. 
It had espoused the canse of Mithridates, and was 
taken by assault by Sulla after a siege of several 
months. The Roman general destroyed the long 
walls, and the fortifications of the city and of Pei- 
raceus ; and from this time the commerce of Athens 
was annihilated, and the maritime city gradually 
dwindled into an insignificant place. 

Under the Romans Athens continned to enjoy 
great prosperity. She was still the centre of Grecian 
philosophy, literature and art, and was frequented by 
the Romans as a school of Jearning and refinement. 
Wherever the Grecian language was spoken, and 
the Grecian literature studied, Athens was held in 
respect and honour; and, as Leake has remarked, 
we cannot have a more striking proof of this fact 
than that the most remarkable buildings erected at 
Athens, after the decline of her power, were executed 
at the expenso of foreign potentates. The first 
example of this generosity occurred in n. c. 275, 
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when Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, teult « 
gymnasium near the temple of Thesens ( Paas i [?. 
§ 2). About ns. c. 240 Attalus, king of Perzamw 
ornamented the south-east wall of the Acropolis w= 
four compositions in statuary. (Paus i. 25. $2) 
In honour of these two benefactors, the Athenians 
gave the names of Ptolemais and Attalis to the 
two tribes, which had been formed by Demetr=» 
Poliorcetes on the liberation of Athens fram ( a»- 
sander, and which had been named Demetris ac! 
Antigonis in honour of Demetrius and his father 
Antigonus. (Pans. i. 5. § 5,8. § 1.) 

About n. c. 174 Antiochus Epiphanes commence! 
the completion of the temple of Zeus Olympiua, 
which bad been left unfinished by the Peisistrataler, 
but the work was interrupted by the death of thus 
monarch, Soon after the capture of Athens by Sala, 
Ariobarzanes IL, king of Macedonia, repaired te 
Odeium of Pericles, which had been partially do 
stroyed in the siege, Julius Caesar and Angustz 
contributed to the erection of the portico of Atbesa 
Archegetis, which still exists. 

But Hadrian (A. p. 117—138) was the create 
benefactor of Athens. He not only completed 
the temple of Zeas Olympius, which had remain 
unfinished for 700 years, but adorned the city with 
numerous other public buildings, —two temples, 5 
gymnasium, a library and a stoa,— and gave the 
name of Hadrianopolis to a new quarter of the exty 
which he supplied with water by an aqueduc. 
(Comp. Pans, i. 18.) Shortly afterwards a private 
individual emulated the imperial munificence. He 
rodes Atticus, a native of Marathon, who livd i 
the reigns of Antoninus and M. Anrelins, beih « 
magnificent theatre on the south-western aide of the 
Acropolis, which bore the name of his wife Reziilx, 
and also covered with Pentelic marble the seats 
the Stadium of Lycurgns. 

Athens was never more splendid than im the tire 
of the Antonines. The great works of the age d 
Pericles still possessed their original freshness ani 
perfection (Plut. Pericl. 13); the colossal Oly=- 
pieiam—the largest temple in all Greece, —bad « 
length been completed ; and the city had yet bet 
few of its unrivalled works of art. It was st thi 
epoch that Athens was visited by Pausanias, 
whose account we are chiefly indebted for cur kow- 
ledge of its topography. From the time «f tir 
Antonines Athens received no further embelis- 
ments, but her public buildings appear to hove 
existed in undiminished glory till the third or ee 
the fourth century of the Christian era. Ther 
gradual decay may be attributed partly to Ue 
declining prosperity of the city, which conkd mt 
afford to keep them in repair, and partly to the Si! 
of ism and the progress of the new faith. 

The walls of Athens, which had been in rele 
since the time of their destruction by Sulla, were 
paired by Valerian in a. p. 258 (Zosim. i. 29); a 
the fortifications of the city protected it frum Or 
attacks of the Goths and the other barbarians. bb 
the reign of Gallienus, A.p. 267, the Goths furre! 
their way into the city, but were driven eat 4 
Dexippus, an Athenian. In a.m. 396 Alaric sp 
peared before Athens, but not having the mean € 
taking it by force, be accepted its hospitality, aad 
entered it as a friend. 

Notwithstanding the many edicts isened agama 
paganism by Theodosius, Arcadias, Honerias, and 
Theodosius the younger in the fourth and fifth os- 
turies, the pagan religion continned to fearsh © 
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Athens till the abolition of its schools of philosophy 
by Justinian in the sixth century. It was probably 
at this time that many of its temples were converted 
inte churches. Thus the Parthenon, or temple of 
the Virgin-goddess, became a church consecrated to 
the Virgin-Mother; and the temple of Theseus was 
dedicated to the warrior St. George of Cappadocia. 
The walls of Athens were repaired by Justinian. 
(Precop. de Aedif. iv. 2.) 

Daring the middle ages Athens sunk into a pro- 
vincial town, and is rarely mentioned by the Byzan- 
tine writers, After the capture of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1204, Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, obtained the greater part of northern Greece, 
which he governed under the title of king of Thessa- 
lonica. He bestowed Athens as a duchy upon one of 
his followers; and the city remained in the hands of 
the Franks, with many alternations of fortune, till its 
incorporation into the Turkish empire in 1456. The 
Parthenon was now converted from a Christian 
church into a Turkish mosque. In 1687 the build- 
ings of the Acropolis suffered severe injury in the 
siege of Athens by the Venetians under Morosini. 
Hitherto the Parthenon had remained almost unin- 
jored for 2,000 years; but it was now reduced to a 
ruin by the explosion of a quantity of powder which 
had been placed in it by the Turks. “ A few years 
before the siege, when Wheler, Spon, and De Nointel 
visited Athens, the Propylaea still preserved its 
pediment; the temple of Victory Apterus was com- 
plete; the Parthenon, or great temple of Minerva, 
was perfect, with the exception of the roof, and of 
the central figures in the eastern, and of two or three 
in the western pediment; the Erechtheium was so 
little injured that it was used as the harem of a 
Turkish house; and there were still remains of build- 
ings and statues on the southern side of the Par- 
thenon, If the result of the siege did not leave the 
edifices of the Acropolis in the deplorable state in 
which we now see them, the injury which they re- 
ceived on that occasion was the cause of all the 
dilapidation which they have since suffered, and ren- 
dered the transportation of the fallen fragments of 
seulptare out of Turkey their best preservative from 
tetal destrnetion.” (Leake, Topography of Athens, 
p86.) Spon and Wheler visited Athens in 1675; 
and have left an account of the buildings of the 
Acropolis, as they existed before the siege of Moro- 
sini, In 1834 Athens was declared the capital of 
the new kingdom of Greece; and since that time 
much light has been thrown upon the topography of 
the ancient city by the labours of modern scholars, of 
which an acconnt is given in the course of the 
present article, 


Il. Drvisioxs oF THe Crry. 


Athens consisted of three distinct parts, united 
within one line of fortifications. 1. Tm Acroro.is 
ec Powts (4) "AxpéwoAss, TidAcs), From the city 
baving been originally confined to the Acropolis, the 
latter was constantly called Polis in the historical 
feriod, (Thuc.ii. 15.) It is important to bear this 
fact in mind, since the Greek writers frequently use 
the word Polis, without any distinguishing epithet 
to indicate the Acropolis. (Aesch, Zum. 687, Dind.; 
Aristoph. Lysistr, 759, 911; Arrian, Anab. ili. 16.) 
Hence the Zeus of the Acropolis was surnamed [o- 
Aweds, and the Athena MoAids. At the same time 
tonst be observed that Polis, like the word City 
in London, was used in a more extended significa- 
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tion. (Leake, p. 221, note.) 2, Tam Asty (7d 
*Aotv), the upper town, in opposition tothe lower town 
of Peiraeeus (Xen, Hell. ii. 4. § 10), and therefore, 
in its widest sense, including the Polis. Sometimes, 
however, the Asty is called the Lower City (7) xarw 
wddus), in opposition to the Acropolis or Upper City. 
To prevent confusion we shall confine the term of 
Polis to the Acropolis, and Asty to the Upper City 
as distinguished from the Peiraeeus. 3. Tux Port- 
Towns, Peiraeeus, including Munychia and Pha- 
lerum. Peiraeeus and Munychia were surrounded 
by the same fortifications, and were united to the 
Asty by the Long Walls. Phalerum, the ancient 
port-town of Athens, was also united for a time to 
the Asty by the Phaleric wall, but was not included 
within the fortifications of Peiraeeus. 

The topography of these three divisions of Athens 
will be given in succession, after describing the walls 
and gates, and making some remarks upon the ex- 
tent and population of the city. 


IV. Watts. 


The true position of the Walls of the Asty was first 
pointed out by Forchhammer, in his able essay on 
the Topography of Athens (published in the Kieler 
philologische Studien, Kiel, 1841). He successfully 
defended his views in the Zeitschrift fim die Alter- 
thumswissenachaft (1843, Nos. 69, 70), in reply to 
the criticisms of Curtius; and most modern scholars 
have acquiesced in the main in his opinions. The 
accompanying map of Athens, taken from Ki 
gives the direction of the walls according to Foreh- 
hammer's views; but as Leake, even in the second 
edition of his Topography, has assigned a more 
limited extent to the walls of the Asty, the matter 
must be examined at some length, as it is one of 
great importance for the whole topography of the 
city. 

It is in the direction of the western and southern 
portion of the walls that Forchhammer chiefly differs 
from his predecessors, Leake supposes that the 
walls built by Themistocles ran from the gate Dipy- 
lnm across the crest of the hills of the Nymphs, of 
the Pnyx, and of the Museium, and then north of 
the Ilissus, which would thus have flowed outside 
the walls. This view seems to be supported by the 
fact that across the crest of the hills of Pnyx and 
Museium, the foundations of the walls and of some 
of the towers are clearly traceable; and that vestiges 
of the walls between Museium and Enneacrunus 
may also be distinguished in many places. Forch- 
hammer, on the other hand, maintains that these 
remains do not belong to the walls of Themistocles, 
but to the fortifications of a later period, probably 
those erected by Valerian, when the population of 
the city had diminished. (Zosim. i, 29.) That the 
walls of Themistocles must have included a much 
greater circuit than these remains will allow, may be 
proved by the following considerations. 

Thucydides gives an exact account of the extent 
of the fortifications of the Asty and the Harbours, 
including the Long Walls, as they existed at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. He says (ii. 13) 
“the length of the Phaleric Wall (1d Padrnpucdy 
Teixos) to the walls of the Asty was 35 stadia. 
The part of the walls of thé Asty which was guarded 
was 43 stadia, The part that was left unguarded 
lay between the long wall and the Phaleric. Now 
the Long Walls (7a paxpa telyn), running down to 
the Peiraceus, were 40 stadia in length, of which 
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the outer one (7d &{wHer) was guarded. The whole pp. 451,453; Aeschin. de Fale. Leg. § 51; Lir. 
circuinference of Peiraceus, with Munychia, was 60  xxxi. 26.) 

stadia, but the guarded part was only half that ex- Between the two Long Walls, there was a carriage 
tent.” It is clear from this passage that the Asty | road (@uafitds) leading from the Asty to Peirarees 
was connected with the port-towns by three walls, | (Xen. /edl. ij. 4. § 10) ; and on either side of the max 
namely the Phaleric, 35 stadia long, and the two | there appear to have been nameronus houses in the 
Long Walls, each 40 stadia long. The two Long ; time of the Peloponnesian war, probably forming a 
Walls ran in a south-westerly direction to Peiraeeus, | broad street between four and five miles in bengit 
parallel to, and at the distance of 550 feet from one , This may be inferred from the account of Xeneopbae, 
another. The Phaleric Wall appears to have ran | who relates (Hell, ii. 2.§ 3) that when the nes. 
nearly due south to Phalerum, and not parallel to | of the defeat of the Athenian fleet at Aecu 
the other two; the direction of the Phaleric Wall potami reached Peiraeeus, “a sound of lamentation 
depending upon the site of Phalerum, of which we spread from the Peiraeeus through the Long Walls 
shall speak under the port-towns. (See plan, p. | to the Asty, as each person announced tbe new te 
256.) ' his neighbour.” Moreover, it appears from a passac 

The two Long Walls were also called the Legs | of Andocides (de Myst. p. 22, Reixke) that there wa 
(7a EneAn, Strab. ix. p. 395; Polysen. i. 40; Brachia | a Theseium within the Long Walls, which rinst te 
by Livy, xxxi. 26), and were distinguished as the | distinguished from the celebrated temple of Thesees 
Northern Wall (1d Bépeiov reiyos, Plat. de Rep.| in the Asty. In describing the stations assigned « 
iv. p. 439) and the Southern Wall (1b Nériov, Har- | the infantry, when the Bocotians advanced to the 
pocrat. a0 A:auécov ; Aeschin. de Fals. Leg. § | frontiers, Andocides says (/.¢.), that the troops @ 
51). The former is called by Thucydides, in the | the Asty were stationed in the Agora; those in th 
passage quoted above, the Outer (1b E{wGev), in op- | Long Walls, in the Theseium ; and thee in Pe- 
position to the Jnner or the Intermediate wall (7d | raeeus, in the Hippodameian Agora. It is warts 
Siauérou reixos, Harpocrat f.c.; Plat. Gorg. p.455), | noticing that Andocides calls the Long Walls tle 
which lay between the Phaleric and the northern | Long Fortress (7) paxpdy reixos), as one of the 
Long Wall. | three great garrisons of Athens. 

The northern Long Wall and the Phaleric Wall| The Long Walls were repaired more than ence 
were the two built first. They are said by Plutarch | after the time of Conon. A long and intersting 
to have been commenced by Cimon (Plut. Cim. 13); | inscription, originally published by Miiller (Je Me 
but, according to the more trastworthy account of | nimentis Athenarum, Gott. 1836), and reprinted br 
Thucydides they were commenced in b.c. 457, | Leake, contains a register of a contract entered inte 
during the exile of Cimon, and were finished in the | by the treasurer of the state for the repair of the 
following year, (Thue. i. 107,108) There can | walls of the Asty and Peiraceus, and of the Lore 
be no doubt that their erection was undertaken at | Walls. It is probable that this contract was made 
the advice of Pericles, who was thus only carrying | about B, Cc, 335, in order to continue the reypain 
out more fully the plans of Themistocles to make | which had been commenced by Demosthenes after 
Athens a maritime power and to secure an unin- | the battle of Chaeroneia (p.c. 338). But betwen 
terrupted communication between the city and its | this time and the invasion of Attica by Philip ic 
harbours in time of war. Between B.c. 456 and | B.c. 200, the walls had fallen into decay, since we 
431,—the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, | read of Philip making an irruption into the space 
—the Intermediate wal} was built upon the advice | between the ruined walls (“inter angustias senu- 
of Pericles, whom Socrates heard recommending this | rati muri, qui brachiis duobus Piracum Athetie 
measure in the assembly. (Plat. Gorg. p. 455; | jungit,” Liv, xxxi. 26). Sulla in his siege of Athew 
comp. Plat. Per. 13; Harpocrat. s.v.) The object | (a. c. 87 —86) used the materials of the Long Walls 
of building this intermediate wal] was to render the | in the erection of his mounds against the furtific- 
communication between the Asty and Peiraceus more | tions of Peiracens, (Appian, Mithr. 30.) The 
secure. The distance between the northern Long | Long Wulls were never repaired, for Peiracens seni 
Wall and the Phaleric was considerable; and conse- | down into an insignificant place. (Strab. ix p. 395.) 
quently each of them required the same number of | The ruins (épelmia) of the Lang Walls sre notice 
men to man them as the two Long Walls together, | by Pansanias (i. 2. § 2). Their foundations say 
which were separated from one another by so small | still be traced in many parts, “ Of the northern the 
an interval. Moreover, the harbour of Phalerum was | foundations, which are about 12 feet in thicknes, 
no longer used by the Athenian ships of war; and | resting on the natural rock, and formed eof larg 
it was probably considered inexpedient to protect by | quadrangular blocks of stone, camumence trom te 
the same fortifications the insignificant Phalerum | foot ot the Peiraic heights, at half a mile from the 
and the all-important Peiracenus. head of Port Peiraeens, and are traced in the diree- 

After the erection of the Intermediate Wall, the | tien of the modern road for more than a mile and « 
Phaleric wall was probably allowed to fall into decay. | half towards the city, exactly in the direction of tr 
When the Lacedaemonians took Athens, we find | entrance of the Acropolis. The southern Long Wal, 
mention of theirdestroying only two Long Walls(Xen, | having passed through a deep vegetable soil, ors- 
Hell. i. 2), since the communication of the Asty | pied chiefly by vineyards, is less easily tracesle 
with the Peiraceus depended entirely upon the Long | except at its jnnction with the walls of Perse 
Walls. There can be no doubt that when Conon ' (not Phalerum, a. Leake says), and for half « mie 
rebuilt the Long Walls after the battle of Cnidus | from thence towards the city. Commencing st the 
(#. c. 393), he restored only the Long Walls leading round tower, which is situated above the nartt- 
to Peiraceus (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 10; Paus. i. 2. | western angle of the Munychian (not the Phalenc) 
§ 2); and it is very probable that in their restora- bay, it followed the foot of the hill, along tbe ecge 
tion he used the materials of the Phaleric Wall. | ¢f the marsh, for about 500 yards; then assumed. 
From the end of the Peloponnesian war, we find men- | for about half that distance, a dircetion to the meth 

tytion of only two Long Walls, (Comp, Lys. c. Agorat. | eastward, almost at a right angle with the precediag: 
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from whence, as far as it is traceable, its course is 
exactly parallel to the northern Long Wall, at a dis- 
tance of 550 feet from it.” (Leake, p- 417. ) 

The height of the Long Walls is nowhere stated ; 
but we may presume that they were not lower than 
the walls of Peiraceus, which were 40 cubits or 
60 feet high. (Appian, Mithr. 30.) There were 
towers at the usual intervals, as we learn from the 
inseription already referred to. 

We now return to the Walls of the Asty. It is 
evident that the part of the walls of the Asty, which 
Thacydides says needed no guard, was the part be- 
tween the northern Long Wall and the Phaleric 
Wall. The length of this part is said by the 
Scholiast in Thacydides to have been 17 stadia, and 
the circumference of the whole wall to have been 60 
stadia. Thus the circuit of the Asty was the same 
as the circuit of Peiraeeus, which Thucydides esti- 
mates at 60 stadia. The distance of 17 stadia be- 
tween the northern Long Wall and the Phaleric has 
been considered much too large; but it may be ob- 
served, first, that we do not know at what point the 
Phaleric wall joined the Asty, and, secondly, that the 
northern Long Wall may have taken a great bend 
in joining the Asty. 

In addition to this we have other statements 
which go to show that the circuit of the Asty 
was larger than has been generally supposed. Thus, 
Din Chrysostom says (Orat. vi. p. 87), on the 
anthority of Diogenes of Sinope, “ that the circuit 
of Athens is 200 stadia, if one includes the walls 
ut the Peiraeeus and the Intermediate Walls 
(Le. the Long Walls), in the walls of the city.” 
It is evident that in this calculation Diogenes in- 
cluded the portions of the walls both of the Asty 
aml the Peiraeeus, which lay between the Long 
Walls; 
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the citadel of Athens, if the rock of the Acropolis 
had not been more suitable for the purpose. Now 
we are told that when Demetrius Poliorcetes de- 
livered Athens from the tyranny of Lachares in 
B.C. 299, he first kept possession of the Peiraeeus, 
and after he had entered the city, he fortified the 
Musejum and placed a garrison in it. (Paus. i, 25. 
§ 8; Plat. Demetr. 34.) Pausanias adds (1. c.), 
that “the Museium is a hill within the ancient 
walls, opposite the Acropolis.” Now if the Museium 
stood within the walls, a glance at the map will 
show that the western slopes of the Pnyx hill must 
also have been included within them. Moreover, 
we find on this hill remains of cisterns, steps, foun- 
dations of houses, and numerous other indications of 
this quarter having been, in ancient times, thickly 
inhabited, a fact which is also attested by a passage 
in Aeschines (wep) Taw olxhoewy trav év TH TMuxyl, 
Aesch, in Timarch, p. 10, Steph. § 81, Bekk.). 
There is likewise a passage in Plutarch, which 
cannot be understood at all on the supposition that 
the ancient walls ran acrogs the crest of the Pnyx 
hill. Plutarch says (Them. 19), that the bema of 
the Pnyx had been so placed as to command a view 
of the sea, but was subsequently removed by the 
Thirty Tyrants so as to face the land, because the 
sovereignty of the sea was the origin of the de- 
mocracy, while the pursuit of agriculture was fa- 
vourable to the oligarchy. The truth of this tale 
may well be questioned; but if the people ever met 
higher on the hill (for from no part of the place of 
assembly still remaining can the sea be seen), they 
could never have obtained a sight of the sea, if the 
existing remains of the walls are in reality those of 
Themistocles. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the direc- 


the 60 stadia of the Asty, the 60 stadia | tion of the walls on the south and south-eastern 


of Peiraeens, the 40 stadia of the northern Long | side of the Asty. Thucydides says (ii. 15) that 


Wall, and the 40 stadia of the southern Long 
Wall making the 200 stadia. Other statements 
respecting the extent of the walls of Athens are not 
so definite. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv, 13, ix. 
68) compares the walls of Athens with those of 
Rome, and Plutarch (Nic. 17) with those of Syra- 
case; the walls of Rome being, according to Pliny 
(iii, 5), 23 miles and 200 paces, about 185 stadia ; 
and those of Syracuse, according to Strabo (vi. 
p 270), 180 stadia. 

There are good grounds for believing that the 
walls of Themistocles extended from the gate called 
Diprlam, along the western descent of the hills of 
Porx and Museium, including both of these hills 
wkhin their circuit; that they then crossed the 
llissus near the western end of the Muscium, and ran 
alsng the heights on the left of the river, including 
Ardettus and the Stadium within the city; after 
which, making a turn to the north, they again 
crussed the Llissus, and Jeaving Mt. Lycabettus 
o the east, they ran in a semicircular dircction 
till they rejoined the Dipylum. (See the plan of 
Athens.) According to this account, the Acropolis 
stands in the middle of the Asty, as Strabo states, 
while Leake, by carrying the walls across the crest 
f the hills of Pnyx and Museium, gives the city 
to great an extension to the east, and places the 
walls alnost under the very heights of Lycabettus, 
to that an enemy from the slopes of the latter might 
easily have discharged missiles into the city. 





the city extended first towards the south, where the 
principal temples were built, namely, that of the 
Olympian Zeus, the Pythinm, and those of Ge and 
of Dionysus; and he adds, that the inhabitants 
used the water of the fountain of Callirrhoé, which, 
from the time of the Peisistratidae, was called 
Enneacrunus. A southerly aspect was always a 
favourite one among the Greeks; and it is impossible 
to believe that instead of continuing to extend their 
city in this direction, they suddenly began building 
towards the north and north-east. Moreover, it is 
far more probable that the walls should have been 
carried across the hills on the south of the Hlissus, 
than have been built upon the low ground immediately 
at the foot of these hills. That the Stadium was 
within the walls may be inferred from the splendour 
with which it was fitted up, and also from the fact 
that in all other Greek cities, as far as we know, 
the stadia were situated within the walls. Is it 
likely that the fountain Callirrhot, from which the 


‘inhabitants obtained their chief supply of water, 


should have been outside the walls? Is it probable 
that the Helinstic judges, who were sworn at 
Ardettus (Harpocrat. a, v.), had to go outside the 
city for this purpose? 

That no traces of the walls of Themistocles can 
be discovered will not surprise us, when we recollect 
the enormous buildings which have totally disappeared 
in places that have continued to be inhabited, or from 
which the materials could be carried away by sea. 


It is important to show that the Museimm was | Of the great walls of Syracuse not a vestige remains; 


within the city walls, 


This hill is well adapted for | and that this should have been the case at Athens 


4 fortress, and would probably have been chosen for | is the less strange, because we know _ - walls 
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facing Hymettus and Pentelicus were built of bricks 
baked in the sun. (Vitruy. ii. 8; Plin. xxxv. 14.) 


VY. Extent axp Porv.artion. 


In estimating the extent of Athens, it is not suf- 
ficient to take into account the circuit of the walls; 
their form must also be borne in mind, or else an 
erroneous opinion will be formed of the space en- 
closed. Athens, in fact, consisted of two circular 
cities, cach 60 stadia, or 74 miles, in circumference, 
joined by a street of 40 stadia, or 4} miles, in 
length. With respect to the population of Athens, 
it is difficult to assign the proportions belonging to 
the capital and to the rest of the country. The 
subject has been investigated by many modern 
writers, and among others by Clinton, whose cal- 
culations are the most probable, 

The chief authority for the population of Attica is 
the census of Demetrius Phalereus, taken in p.c. 317. 
(Ctesicles, ap, Athen. vi. p. 272,b.) According 
to this census, there were 21,000 Athenian citizens, 
10.000 metoeci (uérouwor), or resident aliens, and 
400,000 slaves, Now we may assume from various 
authorities, that by the term citizens all the males 
above the age of 20 years are meant. According 
to the population returns of England, the proportion 
of males above the age of twenty is 2430 in 10,000. 
The families, therefore, of the 21,000 citizens 
amounted to about 86,420 souls; and reckoning the 
families of the metoeci in the same proportion, the 
total number of the free population of Attica was 
about 127,000 souls. These, with the addition of 
the 400,000 slaves, will give 527,000 as the aggre- 
gate of the whole population, 

The number of slaves has been considered exces- 
sive; but it must be recollected that the agricultural 
and mining labour of Attica was performed by slaves; 
that they served as rowers on board the ships; that 
they were employed in manufactures, and in general 
represented the labouring classes of Modern Europe. 
We learn from a fragment of Hypereides, preserved 
by Suidas (4. 0. dreynpicare), that the slaves who 
worked in the mines and were employed in country 
labour, were more than 150,000. It appears from 
Plato (de Rep. ix. p. 578, d.e) that there were 
many Athenians, who possessed fifty slaves each. 
Lysias and Polemarchus had 120 slaves in their 
manufactory (Lys. c. Eratosth. p. 395); and Nicias 
let 1000 slaves to a person who undertook the work- 
ing of a mine at Laurium, (Xenoph. de Vectig. 4.) 
There is therefore no good reason for supposing that 
the slaves of Attica are much overrated at 400,000, 
which number bears nearly the same proportion to 
the free inhabitants of Attica, as the labouring 
classes bear to the other classes in Great Britain. 

If we go back from the time of Demetrius Pha- 


lereus to the flourishing period of Athenian history, | 


we shall find the number of Athenian citizens gene- 
tally computed at about 20,000, which would give 
about half a million as the total population of Attica. 
Twenty thousand were said to have been their num- 
ber in the time of Cecrops (Philochorus, ap. Schol. 
ad Pind. Ol. ix. 68), a number evidently transferred 
from historica] tires to the mythical age. In B. c. 
444 they were 19,000; but upon a scrutiny under- 
taken by the advice of Pericles, nearly 5000 were 
struck off the lists, as having no claims to the fran- 
chise. (Plat. Pericl. 37; Philoch. ap. Schol. ad 


Aristoph, Veep. 716.) A few years afterwards | 


(u. ¢. 422) they had increased to 20,000 (Aristoph, 
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Vesp. 707); and this was the number at which ther 
were estimated by Demosthenes in Bs. c. 331. (Dem 
ce, Aristog. p. 785.) 

That the population of Attica could not have bee 
much short of half a million may be inferred fro 
the quantity of corn consumed in the country. le 
the time of Demosthenes the Athenians inporte! 
annually 800,000 medimni, or 876,302 bushels, « 
corn. (Dem. c. Leptin. p. 466.) Adding this » 
the produce of Attica, which we may reckon at abect 
1,950,000 medimni, the total will be 2,750,000 me 
dimni, or 3,950,000 bushels. “ This would giv 
per head to a population of balf « million near 5 
bushels per annum, or 54 medimni, equal to a daiir 
rate of 20 ounces and 7-10ths avoirdupoia, to bab 
sexes, and to every age and condition. The wi- 
nary full ration of corn was a choenix, or the farty- 
eighth part of a medimnus, or about 284 ounces.” 

It is impossible to determine the exact popalatun 
of Athens itself. We have the express testimeny ¢ 
Thucydides (ii, 14) that the Athenians were foal of 
a country life, and that before the Pelogeunesas 
war the country was decorated with hoases. Sua 
of the demi were populous: Acharnae, the bargest 
had in B. c. 431, 3000 hoplites, implying a fre 
population of at least 12,000, not computing slaver 
Athens is expressly said to have been the most pepe- 
lous city in Greece (Xen. Heil. ii. 3. § 24; Thee 
i. 80, ii. 64); but the only fact of any weight r- 
specting the population of the city is the stateme=t 
of Xenophon that it contained more than 10,000 
houses. (Xen. Mem. iii. 6. § 14, Oecom. 8. § 22.) 
Clinton remarks that “ London contains 74 perseta 
to a house; but at Paris formerly the proportion wa 
near 25, If we take about half the proportiun of 
Paris, and assume 12 persons to a house, we oltaia 
120,000 for the population of Athens; and we ma 
perhaps assign 40,000 more for the collective w- 
| habitants of Peiraeeus, Munychia and Phalerum* 
| Leake supposes the population of the whole city ts 
| have been 192,000; and though no certainty om thr 
| point can be attained, we cannot be far wreng iu & 
suming that Athens contained at least a third of the 
total population of Attica. 

The preceding account has been chiefly taken frm 
Clinton (F. #. vol. ii. p. 387, seq., 2nd ed.) a 
Leake (p. 618), with which the reader may oo 
pare the calculations of Béckh. (/*wblic Fem. 4 
Athens, p. 30, seq., 2nd ed.) The latter write 
reckons the population of the city and the harboas 
at 180,000. 


NRT, ooo 





VI. Gates 


Of the gates of the Asty the following are menthne! 
by name, though the exact position of some of the 
is very doubtful. We begin with the gates om Ur 
western side of the city. 

1. Dipylum (AiwvAor), originally called Uv 
Thriasian Gate (@piasias T1éAai), because it 
to Thria, a demus near Eleusis (Plut. Per. 30) 
and also the Ceramic Gate (Kepaneuwal Tian), © 
being the communication from the inner to the ete 

_ Cerameicus (Philostr, Vit. Soph. ii, 8; comp. Pit 
| Sudl. 14), was situated at the NW. corner of the aiff 
| The name Dipylam seems to show that it was o> 
structed in the same manner as the gate of Meal> 
polis at Messene, with a double entrance and at & 
termediate court. It is described by Livy (1am. 24! 
as greater and wider than the other gates of Ath 


| and with corresponding approaches to it on sitet 
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ede; and we know from other authorities that it 
was the most used of all the gates. The street 
within the city Jed directly through the inner Cera- 
meicus to the Agora; while outside the gate there 
were two reads, both leading through the outer Ce 
rameicus, one to the Academy (Liv. /.¢,.; Cic. de 
Fin. v.1; Lucian, Seyth. 4), and the other to Eleu- 
sis. [See below, No. 2.}] The Dipylum was some- 
tines called Anwiddes TlvAas, frum the number of 
prostitutes in its neighbourhood. (Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. 4.§3; Hesych. s. vv. Anuidot, Kepapeuxds ; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 769.) 

It is exceedingly improbable that Pausanias en- 
tered the city by the Dipylum, as Wordsworth, Cur- 
tius, and some other modern writers suppose. [See 
below, No. 3.] 

2. The Sacred Gate (ai ‘Tepal MéAa:), S. of the 
preceding, is identified by inany modern writers with 
the Dipylum, but Plutarch, in the same chapter 
(Sell. 14), speaks of the Dipylum and the Sacred 
(ate as two different gates. Moreover the same 
writer says that Sulla broke through the walls of 
Athens at a spot called Heptachalcon, between the 
Peiraic and the Sacred Gates; a description which 
would searcely have been applicable to the Hepta- 
chaleon, if the Sacred Gate had been the same as the 
Dipytum. [See the plan of Athens.) The Sacred 
Gate nrust have derived its name from its being the 
termination of the Sacred Way to Eleusis. But it 
appears that the road leading from the Dipylum was 
also called the Sacred Way; since Pausanias says 
(i. 36. § 3) that the monument of Anthemocritus 
was situated on the Sacred Way from Athens to 
Eleusis, and we know from other authorities that 
this monument was near the Dipylum or the Thria- 


sian Gate. (Plut. Per. 30; Heaych. s. r.’Av@eud- 
aperos.) Hence, we may conclude that the Sacred 


Way divided shortly before reaching Athens, one 
road leading to the Sacred Gate and the other to 
the Dipylum. The street within the city from the 
Sacred Gate led into the Cerameicus, and joined the 
street which led from the Dipylum to the Agora. 
We read, that when the soldiers penetrated through 
the Sacred Gate into the city, they slew so many 
persons in the narrow streets and in the Agora, that 
the whole of the Cerameicns was deluged with blood, 
which streamed through the gates into the suburbs. 
(Plot. Sud, 14.) 

3. The Petraic Gate (n Tlepaixh M1HAn, Plat. 
Thes. 27, Sull. 14), S. of the preceding, from which 
ran the Quegs7ds or carriage road between the Long 
Walls, from the Asty to the Peiraeeus. It has been 
alrewiy remarked that the auegirds lay between the 
two Long Walls, and the marks of carriage wheels 
may still be seen upon it. It was the regular road 
from the Asty to the Peiraeeus; and the opinion of 
Leake (p. 234), that even during the existence of 
the Long Walls, the ordinary route from the Pei- 
raveus to the Asty passed to the southwards of the 
Leng Walls, has been satisfactorily refuted by Forch- 
hammer (p. 296, seq.). 

The position of the Peiraic Gate has been the 
subject of much dispute. Leake places it at some 
point between the bill of Pnyx and Dipylum; but we 
have no doubt that Forchhammer is more correct 
19 his supposition that it stood between the hills 
@ Puyxandof Museium. The arguments in favour 
of their respective opinions are stated at length by 
these writers. (Leake, p. 225, seq., Forchhammer, 
Pp. 296, seq.) Both of them, however, bring for- 
wan convincing arguments, that Pausanias entered 
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i the city by this gate, and not by the Dipylum, as 

' Wordsworth and Curtius supposed, nor by a gate 

between the Hill of the Nymphs und the Dipylum, 

as Ross has more recently maintained. (Ross, in 
Kunsthlatt, 1837, No. 92.) 

4. The Melitian Gate (al Medrtides Maar), 
at the SW. corner of the city, so called from the 
demus Melite, to which it led. Just outside this 
gate were the Cimonian sepulchres, in which Thucy- 
dides, as well as Cimon, was buried. In a hill ex- 
tending westwards from the western slope of the 
Musejum, on the right bank of the Ilissus, Forch- 
hammer (p. 347) discovered two great sepulchres, 
hewn out of the rock, which he supposes to be the 
Cimonian tombs, The valley of the Llissus was here 
called Coele (KolAn), a name applied as well to the 
district within as without the Melitian Gate. This 
appears from a passage in Herodotus (vi. 103), who 
says that Cimon was buried before the city at the end 
of the street called 8i@ KoiAns, by which he clearly 
means a street of this name within the city. Other 
authorities state that the Cimonian tombs were si- 
tuated in the district called Coele, and near the Me- 
litian Gate. (Marcellin. Vit. Thuc. §$ 17, 32, 55; 
Anonym, Vit, Thuc. sub fin.; Paus.i, 23.§ 9; Plut. 
Cim. 4,19.) 

Miiller erroneously placed the Peiraic Gate on the 
NE. side of the city. 

On the southern side :— 

5. The Itonian Gate (al "Irwviat MvAa:), not far 
from the [issus, and leading to Phalerum. The 
name of this gate is only mentioned in the Platonic 
dialogue named Aziochus (c. 1), in which Axiochus 
is said to live near this gate at the monument of the 
Amazon; but that this gate led to Phalerum is clear 
from Pausanias, who, in condneting his reader into 
Athens from Phalerum, says that the monument of 
Antiope (the Amazon) stood just within the gate. 
(Paus, i. 2. § 1.) 

On the eastern side ;— 

6. The Gate of Diochares (ai Avoydpous TAat) 
leading to the Lyceiuin, and near the fountain of 
Panops. (Strab. ix. p. 397; Hesych. 8. rv. Mdvoy.) 

7. The Diomeian Gate (ai Atépeiat Meda), N. 
of the preceding, leading within the city to the 
demus Diomeia, and outside to the Cynosarges. 
(Steph. B. s. ev. Aidpeca, Kuvdcapyes; Diog. Laért. 
vi. 13; Plat. Them. 1.) 

On the northern side; — 

8. The Herian Gate (ai ‘Hplac MéAat), or the 
Gate of the Dead, so called from jpia, a place of 
sepulture. (Harpocrat. s.r.) The site of this gate 
is uncertain; bot it may safely be placed on the 
north of the city, since the burial place of Athens 
was in the outer Cerameicus, 

9. The Acharnian Gate (ai ’"Axapvixail ThiAa, 
Hesych. s. v.), leading to Acharnae, 

10. The Equestrian Gate (al ‘lewades MvAas, 
Plot. Vit. X. Orat. p. 849, ¢.), the position of 
which is quite uncertain. It is placed by Leake 
and others on the western side of the city, but by 
Kiepert on the NE., to the north of the Diomeian 
Gate. 

ll. The Gate of Aegeus (ai Aryéws TiAa, 
Plat. Thes. 12), also of uncertain site, is placed by 
Miiller on the eastern side; but, as it appears from 
Plutarch (/.c.) to have been in the neighbourhood of 
the Olympicium, it would appear to have been in 
the southern wall. 

There were several other gates in the Walls of 
the Asty, the names of which are unknown 

*s4 
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VIL Generat Arrearance oF Tite City, 
Houses, Streets, Water, &c. 


The first appearance of Athens was not pleasing 
to a stranger. Dicaearchus, who visited the city in 
the fourth century before the Christian era, describes 
it “as dusty and not well supplied with water; badly 
laid out on account of its antiquity; the majority of 
the houses mean, and only a few good.’ He adds 
that “a stranger, at the first view, might doubt if 
this is Athens; but after a short time he would find 
that it was.” (Dicaearch. Blos ris 'EAAdBos, init., 
p- 140, ed. Fuhr.) The streets were narrow and 
crooked; and the meanness of the private houses 
formed a striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
public buildings. Nome of the houses were more 
than one story high, and the upper stories often pro- 
jected over the streets. Themistocles and Aristeides, 
though authorised by the Arciopagus, could hardly 
- people from building over the streets. The 

uses were, for the most part, constructed either of 
a frame-work of wood, or of unburnt bricks dried in 
the open air. (Xen. Mem. iii. 1. § 7; Plut. Dem. 
11; Hirt, Baukwnst der Alten, p. 143.) The front 
towards the street rarely had any windows, and was 
usually nothing but a curtain wall, covered with a 
coating of plaster (xovlaua: Dem. de Ord. Rep. p. 
175; Plat. Comp. Arist, et Cat. 4); though occa- 
sionally this outer wall was relieved by some orna- 
ment, as in the case of Phocion’s house, of which the 
front was adorned with copper filings. (Plot. Phoe. 
18; Becker, Charikles, vol. i. p. 198.) What Ho- 
race said of the primitive worthies of his own country, 
will apply with still greater justice to the Athenians 
daring their most flourishing period: — 

“ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum.” 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 98). It was not till the Mace- 
donian period, when public spirit had decayed, that 
the Athenians, no longer satisfied with participating 
in the grandeur of the state, began to erect hand- 
some private houses. “Formerly,” says Demo- 
sthenes, “ the republic had abundant wealth, but no 
individual raised himself above the multitude. If any 
one of us could now see the houses of Themistocles, 
Aristeides, Cimon, or the famous men of those days, 
he would perceive that they were not more magni- 
ficent than the houses of ordinary persons; while the 
buildings of the state are of such number and mag- 
nitude that they cannot be surpassed;” and after- 
wards he complains that the statesmen of his time 
constructed houses, which exceeded the public build- 
ings in magnitude. (Dem. ¢. Aristocr. p. 689, 
Olynth. iii. pp. 35, 36; Bickh, Publ. Econ. of 
Athens, p.64, seq., 2nd ed.; Becker, Charikles, vol.i. 
p. 188.) 

The insignificance of the Athenian houses is 
shown by the small prices which they fetched. 
Bickh (/bid. p. 66) has collected numerous instances 
from the orators. Their prices vary from the low 
sum of 3 or 5 minas (12/. 3s. 9d. and 201. 6s. 3d.) 
to 120 minas (4871 10s.); and 50 minas (203/. 
2s. 6d.) seem to have been regarded as a considerable 
sum for the purchase of a house. 

Athens was inferior to Rome in the pavement of 
its streets, its sewers, and its supply of water. “ The 
Greeks,” says Strabo (v. p. 235), “in building their 
cities, attended chiefly to beauty and fortification, 
harbours, and a fertile soil, The Romans, on the 
other hand, provided, what the others neglected, the 
pavement of the streets, a supply of water, and com- 
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mon sewers.” This account must be taken with 
some modifications, as we are not to suppase that 
Athens was totally unprovided with these pabbe 
conveniences. It would appear, however, that few 
of the streets were paved; and the scavemrers did 
not keep them clean, even iu dry weather. The city 
was not lighted (Becker, Charikiles, vol. ii. p. 231); 
and in the Wasps of Aristophanes we heve on 
ainusing picture of a party at night picking ther 
way throngh the mad, by the aid of a lamters 
( Vesp. 248); and during a period of dry weather, 
as further appears from their own remarks. K 
would seem, from several passages in Aristophamen. 
that Athens was aa dirty as the filthiest towns of 
southern Europe in the present day; and that her 
places of public resort, the purlieus of her sacred 
edifices more especially, were among the chief reposi- 
tories of every kind of nuisance. (Aristoph. Phst. 
1183, seq., Nub. 1384, seq., Eccles. 320, seq., Veap. 
394; from Mure, vol, ii. p. 46.) 

We have not much information respecting tbe 
supply of water at Athens. Dicaearchus, as we have 
already seen, says that the city was deficient in this 
first necessary of life. There was only one source af 
good drinking water, namely, the celebrated fountain, 
ealled Callirhoé or Enneacrunus, of which we eball 
speak below. Those who lived at a distance from 
this fountain obtained their drinking water from 
wells, of which there was a considerable number st 
Athens. (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) There were other 
fountains in Athens, and Pansanias mentions tre, 
both issuing from the hill of the Acropolis, one im the 
cavern sacred to Apollo and Pan, and anctber in the 
temple of Aesculapius; but they both probably be- 
longed to those springs of water unfit for drinking, 
but suited to domestic purposes, to which Vitruvies 
(viii. 3) alludes. The water obtained from the sul 
of Athens itself is impregnated with saline particles. 
It is, however, very improbable that so populeas « 
city as Athens was limited for its supply of drinkable 
water to the single fountain of Callirhoé. We still 
find traces in the city of water-courses (d3popida) 
channelled in the rock, and they are mentioned by 
the Attic writers. (Aristoph. Acharn. 922, &c.) 
Even as early as the time of Themistocles there 
were public officers, who had the superintendence of 
the supply of water (¢moraral tov bSdrar, Phot. 
Them. 31). It may reasonably be concluded that 
the city obtained a supply of water by conduits fram 
distant sources. Leake observes, “ Modern Athens 
was not many years ago, and possibly may still be, 
supplied from two reservoirs, situated near the jurne- 
tion of the Eridanus and Tlissus, Of these reser- 
voirs one was the receptacle of a subterraneous 
conduit from the foot of Mt. Hymettus; the other, of 
one of the Cephissus at the foot of Mt. Pentelicum 
This conduit, which may be traced to the north af 
Ambeldpiko, in proceeding from thence by Aate 
Marisi to Kifista, where a series of holes give air 
to a canal, which is deep in the ground, may posmibiy 
be a work of republican times. One of these in par- 
ticular is seen about midway between Athens are 
Kifisia, and where two branches of the aqueduct 
seem to have united, after haying conducted water 
from two or more fountains in the streanus which, 
flowing from Parnes, Pentelicum, and the imtes- 
mediate ridge, form the Cephissus.” Among the 
other favours which Hadrian conferred apen Atheas 
was the construction of an aqueduct, of which the 
whole city probably reaped the benefit, though mamnj- 
nally intended only for the quarter called after his 
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own name. There stood in the time of Stuart, at 
the foot of the south-eastern extremity of Mt. Lyca- 
bettus, the remains of an arch, which was part of 
the frontispiece of a reservoir of this aqueduct. The 
piers of some of the arches of this aqueduct are still 
extant, particularly to the eastward of the village of 

i, five or six miles to the north of Athens. 
(Leake, p. 202, and Appendix XIII, “On the 
Supply of Water at Athens.”) 


VILL. TorpoGrapny or THE ACROPOLIS OR PoLts. 


The Acropolis, as we have already remarked, is a 
square craggy rock, rising abruptly about 150 feet, 
with a flat summit of about 1,000 feet from east to 
west, by 500 feet broad from north to south. It is 
inaccessible on all sides, except the west, where it is 
ascended by a steep slope. It was at one and the 
same time the fortress, the sanctuary, and the mu- 
seum of the city. Although the site of the original 
city, it had ceased to be inhabited from the time of 
the Persian wars, and was appropriated to the wor- 
ship of Atbena and the other guardian deities of the 
city. It was one great sanctuary, and is therefore 
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called by Aristophanes &€arov * , lepdy 
Téuevos. (Lysistr. 482; comp. Dem. de Fals. Leg. 
p- 428, Sans obons iepas rijs "AxpowdAews.) By 
the artists of the age of Pericles its platform was 
covered with the master-pieces of ancient art, to 
which additions continued to be made in succeeding 
ages. The sanctuary thus became a museum; and 
in order to form a proper idea of it, we must imagine 
the summit of the rock stripped of every thing ex- 
cept temples and statues, the whole forming one vast 
composition of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
the dazzling whiteness of the marble relieved by 
brilliant colours, and glittering in the transparent 
clearness of the Athenian atmosphere. It was here 
that Art achieved her greatest triumphs; and though 
in the present day a scene of desolation and ruin, its 
ruins are some of the most precious reliques of the 
ancient world. 

The Acropolis stood in the centre of the city. 
Hence it was the heart of Athens, as Athens was 
the heart of Greece (Arist. Panath. i. p. 99, Jebb); 
and Pindar no doubt alluded to it, when he speaks 
of Boreos dupadds Sudeis ev ais lepais 'AOdvats. 
(Frag. p. 225, Dissen.) It was to this sacred rock 
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THE ACROPOLIS RESTORED. 


that the magnificent procession of the Panathenaic 
festival took place once in four years. The chief 
object of this procession was to carry the Peplus, or 
embroidered robe, of Athena to her temple on the 
Acropolis. (Dict. of Ant. art. Panathenaea.) In 
connection with this subject it is important to dis- 
tingnish between the three different Athenas of the 
Acropolis. (Schol. ad Aristid. p. 320, Dindorf.) The 
first was the Athena Polias, the most ancient of all, 
of olive wood, and said to have fallen from 
; its sanctuary was the Erechtheium. The 
was the Athena of the Parthenon, a statue of 
gold, the work of Pheidias. The third 
Promachus, a colossal statue of 
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hereafter; but it 

Peplus of the Pa- 
¢ procession was carried to the ancient sta- 
tne of Athena Polias, and not to the Athena of the 
Parthenon. (Wordsworth, p. 123, seq.) 

The three goddesses are alluded to in the follow- 
ing rernarkable passages of the Knights (1165, seq.) 
of Aristophanes, which we subjoin, with Words- 
worth’s comments : — 


Bae 


KA. i80d pépw cor ride paloxny eye. 
AAA, éym 5% pvorlvas peuvoriAnuévas 
bxd ris Seot TH xerpl TH eAepaytivp.* 
AH. as pwéyar dp’ elyes, & wérvia, tov SdxtvAov. 
KA. éyw 8° Ervos ye wicwov efxpwv Kal Kaddy. 
érdpuve 5° abé” H TMladAds 7 MuAaimdxos.t 
AAA. & diy’ dvapyas 4 Ocds o” émoxowei, 
kal vow dwepéxe: cou xUTpay (wpod wAday. 
KA. tovtl téuaxos cotdmaxer 7 bo6ec.rrpdTn. 
AAA, 4 8 d&pmsondrpa 7 éipOdy ex Cwpot xpéas 
xal xéAixos hyborpou Te Kal yaorpés Téuov. 
AH. Karas y' éxoince Tov wérAov peurnuery.t 





* i.e. The chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess in the Parthenon, the hands of which were 
of ivory. 

¢ i.e. The bronze colossal statue of Athena Pro- 
machns, standing near the Propylaea (MvAaluaxos). 
Her shield and spear are here ludicrously converted 
into a xvtpa and ropivn. Her gigantic form is ex- 
pressed by dwepéxes. 

t i.e. The Athena Polias in the Erechtheium: 
this line is a convincing proof that the Peplus was 
dedicated to her. 
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I, Walls of the Acropolis. 


Being « citadel, the Acropolis was fortified. The 
ancient fortifications are ascribed to the Pelasgians, 
who are said to have levelled the summit of the 
rock, and to have built a wall around it, called the 
Pelasgic Wall or Fortress. (MleAaryindy reixos, 
Herod. v. 64; relyiopa MeAapyixdy, Callimach. ap. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 832; Hecataeus, ap. Herod. 
vi. 137; Myrsilus, ap, Dionys. i. 28; Cleidemus, 
ap. Suid. s. vv, axa, hrédiCov.) The approach on 
the western side was protected by a system of works, 
comprehending nine gates, hence called évredwuAor 
7d TleAawyixdy. (Cleidem. Lc.) These fortifica- 
tions were sufficiently strong to defy the Spartans, 
when the Peisistratidae took refuge in the Acropolis 
(Herod. v. 64, 65); but after the expulsion of the 
family of the despot, it is not improbable that they 
were partly dismantled, to prevent any attempt to 
restore the former state of things, since the seizure 
of the citadel was always the first step towards the 
establishment of despotism in a Greek state. When 
Xerxes attacked the Acropolis, its chief fortifications 
consisted of palisades and other works constructed of 
wood. The Persians tock up their position on the 
Areiopagus, which was opposite the western side of 
the Acropolis, just as the Amazons had done when 
they attacked the city of Cecrops. (Aesch. Eum. 
685, seq.) From the Areiopagus the Persians dis- 
charged hot missiles against the wooden defences, 
which soon took fire and were consumed, thus leav- 
ing the read on the western side open to the enemy. 
The garrison kept them at bay by rolling down 
large stones, as they attempted to ascend the road; 
and the Persians only obtained possession of the 
citadel by scaling the precipitous rock on the north- 
ern side, close by the temple of Aglaurus. (Herod. 
viii. 52, 53.) It would seem to follow from this 
narrative that the claborate system of works, with 
its nine gates on the western side, could not have 
been in existence at this time. After the capture of 
the Acropolis, the Persians set fire to all the build- 
ings upon it; and when they visited Athens in the 
following year, they destroyed whatever remained of 
the walls, or houses, or temples of Athens. (Herod. 
viii, 53, ix. 93.) 

The foundations of the ancient walls no doubt re- 
mained, and the name of Pelasgic continued to be 
applied to a part of the fortifications down to the 
latest times. Aristophanes (Av. 832) speaks of 
THs wéAews 7b TleAapyixdv, which the Scholiast ex- 
plains as the “ Pelargic wall on the Acropolis ;” and 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 3) says that the Acropolis was 
surrounded by the Pelasgians with walls, except on 
the side fortified by Cimon. We have seen, however, 
from other authorities that the Pelasgians fortified 
the whole hill; and the remark of Pausanias pro- 
bubly only means that in his time the northern wall 
was called the Pelasgic, and the southern the Cimo- 
nian. (Comp. Plut. Cim, 13.) When the Athe- 
nians returned to their city after its occupation by 
the Persians, they commenced the restoration of the 
walls of the Acropolis, as well as of those of the Asty ; 


and there can be little doubt that the northern wall | 
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columns and entablature; and as we kiww fre 
Thucydides (i. 93) that the ruins of former bail- 
ings were much employed in rebuilding the walls 
of the Asty, we may conclude that the same =m 
the case in rebuilding those of the Acropolis. 

The Pelasgicum signified not only a portion uf the 
wallsof the Acropolis, but also a spaceof ground belize 
the latter (rd TleAacyixdy kaAovperoy Th ind rhe 
‘Axpémodw, Thue. ii. 17.) That it was not a ead 
is evident from the account of Thucydides, who san 
that an oracle had enjoined that it should reman 
uninhabited; but that it was, notwithstanding thix 
prohibition, built upon, in consequence of the ma- 
ber of people who flocked into Athens at the can- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war. Lucian (/- 
cator. 47) represents a person sitting mpon the 
wall of the Acropolis, and letting duwn his heck to 
angle for philosophers in the Pelasgicum. This spa 
is said to have been originally inhabited by the Pe- 
lasgians, who fortified the Acropolis, and frum which 
they were expelled because they plotted agninst the 
Athenians. (Schol. ad Thue. ii. 17; Piribochoras, 
ap. Schol. ad Lucian. Catapl. 1; Paus. i. 28. § 3.) 
It is placed by Leake and most other authoritie x 
the north-western angle of the Acropolis, A recent 
traveller remarks that “ the story of the Pelagic 
settlement under the north xide of the Acropolis in- 
evitably rises before us, when we see the black shade 
always falling upon it, as over an accursed apet, it 
contrast with the bright gleam of sunshine wisch 
always seems to invest the Acropolis itself; sal 
we can imagine how naturally the gloom of the steep 
precipice would conspire with the remembrance of 
an accursed and hatetul race, to make the Atheniam 
dread the spot.” (Stanley, Class. Mus. vol. i. p 53.) 

The rocks along the northern side of the Acrupaiis 
were called the Long Rocks (Maxpal), a name under 
which they are frequently mentioned in the Ion 
Euripides, in connection with the grotto of Pan, axl 
the sanctuary of Aglauras: 


tvéa mpocbdphous wérpas 
TladAd3os bm’ bx Ow ris 'AOyvalay y@ords 
Maxpas xadoto: ys Gvaxtes "Ar@ider. 


(Eurip. Jon, 11, seq.; comp. 296, 506, 953, 1413.) 
This name is explained by the fact that the length of 
the Acropolis is much greater than its width; bet 4 
might have been given with equal propriety to the 
rocks on the southern side. The reason why the seath- 
ern rocks had not the same name appears to have 
been, that the rocks un the northern side conld te «es 
from the greater part of the Athenian plain, and frum 
almost all the demi of Mt. Parnes; while thx « 
the southern side were only visible from the ema! 
and more undulating district between Hymettas, the 
Long Walls, and the sea, In the city itself the rocks 
of the Acropolis were for the most part concainl 
from view by houses and public buildings. (Foerl- 
hammer, p. 364, seq.) 

The surface of the Acropolis appears to have bers 
divided into platforms, communicating with aw 
other by steps. Upon these platforms stacd the 
temples, sanctuaries, or monuments, which occnpaet 
all the summit. Before proceeding to descrite Loe 


had been rebuilt, when Cimon completed the southern | monuments of the Acropolis, it will be adviseahle t 
wall twelve years after the retreat of the Persians. | give a description of the present condition « the 


The restoration of the northern wall may be ascribed 
te Themistocles; for though called apparently the 
Pelasgic wall, its remains show that the greater part 
af it was of more recent origin. In the middle of it 
we find courses of masonry, formed of pieces of Doric 


walls, and of the recent excavations on the platfiem 
of the rock, for which we are indebted te Mr, Pen 
rose’s important work. (An Jnvestigation of the 
Principles of Athenian Architecture, by F.C. Pa 
rose; London, 1851.) 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS AND THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOUWD. 


AA. Southernor Cimonian; 5, Pedestal of the Statue 


Wall of perepe 
BB. Northern or Pelasgic| 6. Quadriga. 
Wall. 7. Statue of Athena Pro- 
1. Parthenon. machus, 
2. Erechtheium, 8. Gigantomachia. 
3. Propylaea. 9. Temple of Rome and 
4. Temple of Nike Apte- my 
ros: beneath Temple of | 10. Temple of Artemis 
Ge Curotrophus and De- | Brauronia. 
meter Chloe. 


On the ascent to the Acropolis from the modern 
town our first attention is called to the angle of the 
Hellenic wall, west of the northern wing of the Pro- 
pylaea. It is probable that this wall formed the 
exterior defence of the Acropolis at this point. Fol- 
lowing this wall northwards, we come to a bastion, 
built about the year 1822 by the Greek general 
Odysseus to defend an ancient well, to which there 
is aceess within the bastion by an antique passage 
and stairs of some length cut in the rock. Turning 
eastwards round the corner, we come to two caves, 
ove of which is supposed to have been dedicated to 
Pan; in these caves are traces of tablets let into the 
rok. Leaving these caves we come to a large 
buttress, after which the wall runs upon the edge 
of the nearly vertical rock. On passing round a 
talient angle, where is a small buttress, we find a 
nearly straight line of wall for about 210 feet; then 
short bend to the south-east; afterwards a further 
straight reach for about 120 feet, nearly parallel to 
the former. These two lines of wall contain the re- 
mains of Doric columns and entablature, to which 
Teference has already been made. A mediaeval 
buttress about 100 feet from the angle of the Erech- 
theium forms the termination of this second reach of 
wall. From hence to the north-east angle of the 
Acropolis, where there is a tower apparently Turkish, 
occur several large square stones, which also appear 
to have belonged to some early temple. The wall, 
into which these, as well as the before mentioned 
fragments, are built, seems to be of Hellenic origin. 
The eastern face of the wall appears to have been 
entirely built in the Middle Ages on the old founda- 
bons. At the south-east angle we find the Hellenic 
masonry of the Southern or Cimonian wall. At this 
*pt 29 courses remain, making a height of 45 feet. 
Westward of this point the wall has been almost 


11. Odetum of Herodes or 
Regilla. 

12, Dionysiac Theatre. 

13, Odeium of Pericles. 

14. Stoa Eumeneia. 

i Grave of Talus or Ca- 
us. 


19 Pelasgicum. 

20. Asclepicium. 

21. Temple of Aphrodite 
demu 


Pan 4. 

22. Temple of Themis. 

23. Grave of pt ie bbe 

24. Statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. 

2h. Altar of the Twelve 
Gods. 


16. Eleusinium. 
17. Agiaurium. 
18. Grotto of Pan. 


entirely cased in mediaeval and recent times, and is 
further supported by 9 buttresses, which, as well as 
those on the north and east sides, appear to be me- 
diaeval. But the Hellenic masonry of the Cimonian 
wall can be traced all along as far as the Propylaea 
under the casing. The south-west reach of the 
Hellenic wall terminates westwards in a solid tower 
about 30 feet high, which is surmounted by the 
temple of Nike Apteros, described below. This 
tower commanded the unshielded side of any troops 
approaching the gate, which, there is good reason to 
believe, was in the same position as the present en- 
trance, After passing through the gate and proceed- 
ing northwards underneath the west face of the tower, 
we come to the Propylaea. The effect of emerging 
from the dark gate and narrow passage to the mag- 
nificent marble staircase, 70 feet broad, surmounted 
by the Propylaea, must have been exceedingly grand. 
A small portion of the ancient Pelasgic wall still re- 
mains near the south-east angle of the southern wing 
of the Propylaea, now occupied by a lofty mediaeval 
tower. After passing the gateways of the Propylaea 
we come upon the area of the Acropolis, of which con- 
siderably more than half has been excavated under 
the auspices of the Greek government. Upon enter- 
ing the enclosure of the Acropolis the colossal statue 
of Athena Promachus was seen a little to the left, 
and the Parthenon to the right; both offering angular 
views, according to the usual custom of the Greeks 
in arranging the approaches to their public buildings. 
The road leading upwards in the direction of the 
Parthenon is slightly worked out of the rock; it is 
at first of considerable breadth, and afterwards be- 
comes narrower. On the right hand, as we leave 
the Propylaea, and on the road itself, are traces of 
5 votive altars, one of which is dedicated to Athena 
Hygicia. Further on, to the left of the road, is the 
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site of the statue of Athena Promachus. North- 
wards of this statue, we come to a staircase close to 
the edge of the rock, partly built, partly cut out, 
leading to the grotto of Aclaurus. This staircase 
passes downwards through a deep cleft in the rock, 
nearly parallel in its direction to the outer wall, and 
opening out in the face of the cliff a little below its 
foundation. In the year 1845 it was possible to 
creep into this passage, and ascend into the Acropolis; | 
but since that time the entrance has been closed 
up. Close to the Parthenon the original soil was 
formed of made ground in three layers of chips of 
stone; the lowest being of the rock of the Acropolis, 
the next of Pentelic marble, and the uppermost of 
Peiriiic stone. In the extensive excavation made to 
the east of the Parthenon there was found a number 
of drums of colamus, in a more or less perfect state, 
some much shattered, others apparently rough from 
the quarry, others partly worked and discarded in 
consequence of some defect in the material, The 
ground about them was strewed with marble chips; 
and some sculptors’ tools, and jars containing red 
colour were found with them, In front of the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon we find consider- 
able remains of a level platform, partly of smoothed 
rock, and partly of Peirilic paving. North of 
this platform is the highest part of the Acropolis, 
Westwards of this spot we arrive at the area be- 
tween the Parthenon and Erechtheiam, which slopes 
from the former to the latter. Near the Parthenon 
is a stnall well, or rather mouth of a cistern, exca- 
vated in the rock, which may have been supplied 
with water from the roof of the temple. Close to 
the sonth, or Caryatid portico of the Erechtheium, 
is a smal] levelled area on which was probably 
placed one of the many altars or statues surrounding 
that temple. 

Before quitting the general plan of the Acropolis, 
Mr. Penrose calls attention to the remarkable ab- 
sence of parallelism among the several bnildings. 
“ Except the Propylaea and Parthenon, which were 
perhaps intended to bear a definite relation to one 
another, no two are parallel. This asymmetria is 
productive of very great beauty; for it not only 
obviates the dry uniformity of too many paralkel 
lines, but also produces exquisite varieties of light 
and shade, One of the most happy instances of this 
latter effect is in the temple of Nike Apteros, in front 
of the southern wing of the Propyluea. The facade 
of this temple and pedestal of Agrippa, which is op- 
posite to it, remain in shade for a considerable time 
after the front of the Propylara has been lighted up; 
and they gradually receive every variety of light, 
until the sun is sufficiently on the decline to shine 
nearly equally on all the western faces of the entire 
group.” Mr. Penrose observes that a similar want 
of parallelistn in the separate parts is found to obtain 
in several cf the finest mediaeval structures, and 
may condace in some degree to the beauty of the 
magnificent Piazza of St. Marc at Venice. 





2 The Propylaea. 
The read up the western slope of the Acropolis 


led from the agora, and was paved with slabs of 
Pentelic marble. (Ross, in the Aunsthlatt, 1836, 
No. 60.) At the summit of the rock Pericles 
caused a magnificent building to be constracted, 
which might serve as a suitable entrance (Mpows- 
Aga) to the wonderful works of architecture and — 
sculpture within; — 
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ToomvuAalay, 
"AAA dAoAdgaTe Qawoudraow tais apyasee 
"AGhvais, 
Kal Savyzacrais cal roAvbuvos, iv’ 5 Acives Amuos 
evonei, 


(Aristoph. Equit. 1326.) 


The Propylaea were considered one of the master- 
pieces of Athenian art, and are mentioned along »ith 
the Parthenon as the great architectural ghey of 
the Periclean age. (Dem. c. Androt. p. 597, Reiske; 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll ii. 5.) When Epaminupdes 
was urging the Thebans to rival the glory of Atheas, 
he told them that they must uproot the Proprlers 
of the Athenian Acropolis, and plant them fo frent 
of the Cadmean citadel. (Acsch. de Fals. Leg. p. 
279, Reiske.) 











GROUND PLAN OF THE PROPTLAEA, 


B. Temple of Nike Apteros 
C. Pedestal of Agrippa 


A. Pinacotheca. 


The architect of the Propylaca was Mnexicies. It 
was commenced in the archonship of Euthymes=s, 
B.C. 437, and was completed in the short space of 
five years. (Plut. eric? 13.) It cast 2000 ta 
lents (Harpocrat. s. ¢, TiporvAga), or 460,008 
The building was constructed entirely of Pentel: 
marble, and covered the whole of the western end of 
the Acropolis, which was 168 feet in breadth. Te 
central part of the building consisted of two Dux 
hexastyle porticoes, covered with a rvof af white 
marble, which attracted the particular notice ef 
Vausanias (i. 22. § 4). Of these portico the 
western faced the city, and the eastern the inten d 
the Acropolis; the latter, owing te the rise of th 
ground, being higher than the former. They ser 
divided into two unequal halves by s wall, pire! 
by five gates or doors, by which the Acropolis ™™ 
entered, The western portico was 43 feet tm degah. 
and the eastern about half this depth; amd they wer 
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called Propylaea from their forming a vestibule to 
the five gates or doors just mentioned Each portico 
or vestibule consisted of a front of six fluted Doric 
columns, suppo ting a pediment, the columns being 
4} feet in diameter, and nearly 29 feet in height. 
Of the five gates the one in the centre was the 
largest, and was equal in breadth to the space be- 
tween the two central columns in the portico in front. 
It was by this gate that the carriages and horsemen 
entered the Acropolis, and the marks of the chariot- 
wheels worn in the rock are still visible. The doors 
on either side of the central one were much smaller 
beth in height and breadth, and designed for the 
admission of foot passengers only. The roof of the 
western portico was supported by two rows of three 
lonie cdturnns each, between which was the road to 
the central gate. 

The central part of the building which we have 
been describing, was 58 feet in breadth, and conse- 
quently did not cover the whole width of the rock: 
the remainder was occupied by two wings, which 
projected 26 feet in front of the western portico. 
Each of these wings was built in the form of Doric 
temples, and communicated with the adjoining angle 
of the great portico, In the northern wing (on the 
left hand toa person ascending the Acropolis) a 
porch of 12 feet in depth conducted into a chamber 
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of 35 feet by 30, usually called the Pinacotheca, 
from its walls being covered with paintings (ol«nua 
Exov ypapds, Paus. i.22.§ 6). The southern wing 
(on the right hand to a person ascending the Acro- 
polis) consisted only of a porch or open gallery of 
26 feet by 17, which did not conduct into any 
chamber behind. On the western front of this 
southern wing stood the small temple of Nike Apte- 
ros (Nin ”Awrepos), the Wingless Victory. (Paus. 
i. 22.§ 4.) The spot occupied by this temple com- 
mands a wide prospect of the sea, and it was here 
that Aegeus is said to have watched his son's re- 
turn from Crete. (Paus. lc.) From this part of 
the rock he threw himself, when he saw the black 
sail on the mast of Theseus. Later writers, in order 
to account for the name of the Aeguean sea, relate 
that Aegeus threw himself from the Acropolis into 
the sea, which is three miles off. 

There are still considerable remains of the Pro- 
pylaea, The eastern portico, together with the ad- 
jacent parts, was thrown down about 1656 by an 
explosion of gunpowder which had been deposited in 
that place; but the inner wall, with its five gate- 
ways, still exists. The northern wing is tolerably 
perfect; but the southern is almost entirely destroyed : 
two columns of the latter are seen imbedded in the 
adjacent walls of the mediaeval tower. 





THE PROPYLAEA RESTORED. 


B Toneieor tite A 
» bem 
Cc. Pedestal of ppm sg vs 
The Temple of Nike Apteros requires a few 
words. Inthe time of Pericles, Nike or Victory was 
figured as a young female with golden wings (Nixn 
Tereva: wrepvyow xpvoaiv, Aristoph. Av. 574); 
but the more ancient statues of the goddess are said 
to have been without wings. (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Le.) Nike Apteros was identified with Athena, and 
was called Nike Athena. (Nixy 'A@nva, Heliodor. 
ap. Harpocrat, Suid.s.v.) Standing as she did at 
the exit from the Acropolis, her aid was naturally 
implored by starting on a dangerous enter- 
prise. (Nixn 7’ "A@dva MoAias, § coe p’ Gel, 
Soph. Philoct. 134.) Hence, the opponents of Ly- 
Sstrata, upon reaching the top of the ascent to the 
Acropolis, invoke Nike (3¢0xowa Nixn Evyyevow), 
before whose temple they were standing. (Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 318; from Wordsworth, p. 107, seq.) This 
temple was still in existence when Spon and Wheler 


D. Road leading to the central en-| F. Hall corresponding to the Pina- 
trance. cotheca. 
E. Central entrance. 


visited Athens in 1676; but in 1751 nothing re- 
mained of it but some traces of the foundation and 
fragments of masonry lying in the neighbourhood of 
its former site. There were also found in a neigh- 
bouring wall four slabs of its sculptured frieze, which 
are now in the British Museum. It seemed that 
this temple had perished utterly; but the stones of 
which it was built were discovered in the excavations 
of the year 1835, and it has been rebuilt with the 
original materials under the auspices of Ross and 
Schaubert, The greater part of its frieze was also 
discovered at the same time. The temple now stands 
on its original site, and at a distance looks very much 
like a new building, with its white marble columns 
and walls glittering in the sun. 

This temple is of the class called Amphipro- 
stylus T¢trastylus, consisting of a cella with four 
Ionic columns at either front, but with none on 
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the sides. It is raised upon a stylobate of 3 feet, 
and is 27 feet in length from cast to west, and 
18 feet in breadth. The columns, including the 
base and the capital, are 13} feet high, and the 
total height of the temple to the apex of the pedi- 


ment, including the stylobate, is 23 feet. The 


frieze, which runs round the whole of the exterior of 
the building, is 1 foot 6 inches high, and is adorned 
with sculptures in high relief. It originally consisted 
of fourteen pieces of stone, of which twelve, or the 
fragments of twelve, now remain. Several of these 
are so mutilated that it is difficult to make out the 
subject ; but some of them evidently represent a 
battle between Greeks and Persians, or other Oriental 
barbarians. It is supposed that the two long sides 
were occupied with combats of horsemen, and that 
the western end represented a battle of foot soldiers. 
This building must have been erected after the battle 
of Salamis, since it could not have escaped the Per- 
sians, when they destroyed every thing upon the 
Acropolis; and the style of art shows that it could 
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not have been later than the age of Pericles. Bat, 
as it is never mentioned among the buiktings of this 
statesman, it is generally ascribed to Cimon, who 
probably built it at the same time as the southers 
wall of the Acropolis. Its sculptures were probably 
intended to commemorate the recent victories of Ue 
Greeks over the Persians. (Die Akropolis ros 
Athen: 1 Abth. Der Tempel der Nike Aptercs, vm 
Ross, Schaubert und Hansen, Berl. 1839; Leake, 
p 529, seq.) 

Pedestal of Agrippa.—On the western front af 
the northern wing of the Propylaea there stands st 
present a lofty pedestal, about 12 feet square and 27 
high, which supported some figure or figures, as is 
clear from the holes for stanchions on its summit. 
Moreover we may conclude from the size of the pe 
destal that the figure or figures on its summit were 
colossal or equestrian. Pausanias, in describing the 
Propylaea, speaks of the statues of certain horsemen, 
respecting which he was in doubt whether they were 
the sons of Xenophon, or made for the sake of orta- 

















TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEIOS. 


ment (és ebwpéreiay); and as in the next clause he 
to speak of the temple of Nike on the right 
(or southern wing) of the Propylaea, we may 
conclude that these statues stood in front of the 
northern wing. (Paus. i. 22.§4.) Now, it has 
been well observed by Leake, that the doubt of Pau- 
sanias, as to the persons for whom the equestrian 
statues were intended, could not have been sincere; 
and that, judging from his manner on other similar 
vecasions, we may conclude that equestrian statues 
of Gryllus and Diodorus, the two sons of Xenophon, 
had been converted, by means of new inscriptions, 
into those of two Romans, whom Pansanias has not 
named. This conjecture is confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion on the base, which records the name of M, 
Agrippa in his third consulship; and it may be that 
the other Roman was Augustus himself, who was the 
colleague of Agrippa in his third consulship. It 
appears that both statues stood on the same pedestal, 
and accordingly they are so represented in the accom- 
panying restoration of the Propylaeca, 


3. The Parthenon. 


most perfect production of Grecian architecture. It 
derived its name from its being the temple of Athena 
Parthenos (‘A@yva Mdp@evos), or Athena the Virgin, 
a name given to her as the invincible goddess of war. 
It was also called Hecatompedos or Hecatom pedon. 
the Temple of One Hundred Feet, from its breadto 
(‘Exarduredos, sc. vews, ‘Exatéuredor, Etym. i 
p. 321, 21; Harpocrat, Suid. s. e.); and sometimes 
Parthenon. Hecatompedos. (Plat. Pericl 13, d& 
Glor. Athen. 7.) It was built under the adminis 
tration of Pericles, and was completed in n. c. 458. 
(Philochor. ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 604.) We 
do not know when it was commenced; but notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which all the works of 
Pericles were executed (Plut. L ¢.), its erection cour 
not have occupied less than eight years, since the 
Propylaea occupied five. The architects, according 

to Plutarch (i. ¢.), were Callicrates and Ictinas: 
aber writers generally mention Ictinus alone. (Stra). 
ix. p. 396; Paus. viii. 41. § 9.) Ictinus wrte 8 
work upon the temple. (Vitruv. vii. Pracf.) Th 
general superintendence of the erection of the whole 
building was entrusted to Pheidias. 

The Parthenon was probably built on the site ¢ 


The Parthenon (Map@evdy, i. e. the Virgin's | an earlier temple destroyed by the Persians. Ths 


House) was the great glory of the Acropolis, and the 


is expressly asserted by an ancient grammarian, +t 
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states that the Parthenon was 50 feet greater than 
the temple burnt by the Persians (Hesych. s. v. 
‘Exatéuredos), a measure which must have reference 
to the breadth of the temple, and not to its length. 
The only reason for questioning this statement is 
the silence of the ancient writers respecting an earlier 
Parthenon, and the statement of Herodotus (vii. 53) 
that the Persians set fire to the Acropolis, after 
plundering the temple (7) ipdv), as if there had been 
caly one; which, in that case, must have been the 
Erechtheium, or temple of Athena Polias. But, on 
the other hand, we find under the stylobate of the 
present Parthenon the foundations of another and 
much older building (Penrose, p. 73); and to this 
more ancient temple probably belonged the portions 
of the columns inserted in the northern wall of the 
Acropolis, of which we have already spoken. 

The Parthenon stood on the highest part of the 
Acropolis. Its architecture was of the Doric order, 
and of the purest kind. It was built entirely of 
Pentelic marble, and rested upon a rustic basement 
of ordinary limestone. The contrast between the 
limestone of the basement and the splendid marble 
of the superstructure enhanced the beauty of the 
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latter. Upon the basement stood the stylobate or 
platform, built of Pentelic marble, five feet and a 
half in height, and composed of three steps. The 
temple was raised so high above the entrance to the 
Acropolis, both by its site and by these artificial 
means, that the pavement of the peristyle was 
nearly on a level with the summit of the Propylaea. 
The dimensions of the Parthenon, taken from the 
upper step of the stylobate, were about 228 feet 
in length, 101 feet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
height to the top of the pediment. It consisted of 
a onxds or cella, surrounded by a peristyle, which 
had eight columns at either front, and seventeen at 
either side (reckoning the corner columns twice), 
thus containing forty-six columns in all. These co- 
lumns were 6 feet 2 inches in diameter at the base, 
and 34 feet in height. Within the peristyle at either 
end, there was an interior range of six columns, of 
54 feet in diameter, standing before the end of the 
cella, and forming, with the prolonged walls of the 
cella, an apartment before the door. These interior 
columns were on a level with the floor of the cella, 
and were ascended by two steps from the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into two chambers of un- 
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equal size, of which the Eastern chamber or naos was 
about 98 feet, and the Western chamber or opis- 
thodomus about 43 feet.* The ceiling of both 
these chambers was supported by inner rows of co- 
Iuamns. In the eastern chamber there were twenty- 
three columns, of the Doric order, in two stories, one 
over the other, ten on each side, and three on the 
western return: the diameter of these columns was 
about three feet and a half at the base. In the 


* The exact measurements of the Parthenon, as 
determined by Mr. Penrose, are: — 





English Feet. 
Front, on the upper step - - 1lOVs4l. 
Flank - - . - 228141. 
Length of the cella on the upper step - 193°733. 


Breadth of the cella on the upper step, 


measured in the Opisthodomus - 71°330. 
Length of the Naos within the walls - 98°095. 
Breadth of the Naos within the walls - 63°01. 
Length of the Opisthodumus within the 

walls - - - - 43°767. 


THE PARTHENON RESTORED 








western chamber there were four columns, the posi- 
tion of which is marked by four large slabs, sym- 
metrically placed in the pavement. These columns 
were about four feet in diameter, and were probably 
of the Ionic order, as in the Propylaea. Technically 
the temple is called Peripteral Octastyle. 

“ Such was the simple stracture of this magni- 
ficent building, which, by its united excellencies of 
materials, design, and decorations, was the most 
perfect ever executed. Its dimensions of 228 feet 
by 101, with a height of 66 feet to the top of the 
pediment, were sufficiently great to give a appear. 
ance of grandeur and sublimity; and this impression 
was not disturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of 
parts, such as is found to diminish the effect of 
many larger modern buildings, where the same 
singleness of design is not apparent. In the Par- 
thenon there was nothing to divert the spectator’s 
contemplation from the simplicity and majesty of 
mass and outline, which forms the first and most re- 
markable object of admiration in a Greek temple; for 
the statues of the pediments, the only decoration 
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which was very conspicuous by ita magnitude and 
position, having been inclosed within frames which 
formed an essential part of the designs of either 
front, had no more obtrusive effect than an orna- 
mented capital to an unadorned column.” (Leake, 
p. 334.) The whole building was adorned within 
and without with the most exquisite pieces of sculp- 
ture, executed under the direction of Pheidias by 
different artists. The varions architectural members 
of the upper part of the building were enriched with 
positive colours, of which traces are still found, 
The statues and the reliefs, as well as the members 
of architecture, were enriched with various colours; 
and the weapons, the reins of horses, and other ac- 
cessories, were of metal, and the eyes of some of the 
figures were inlaid, 

Of the sculptures of the Parthenon the grandest 
and most celebrated was the colossal statue of the 
Virgin Goddess, executed by the hagd of Pheidias 
himself. It stood in the eastern or principal apart- 
ment of the cella; and as to its exact position some 
remarks are made below. It belonged to that kind 
of work which the Greeks called chryselephantine; 
ivory being employed for those parts of the statue 
which were unclothed, while the dress and other or- 
naments were of solid gold, This statue represented 
the goddess standing, clothed with a tunic reaching 
to the ankles, with her spear in her left hand, and 
an image of victory, four cubits high, in her right. 
She was girded with the aegis, and had a helmet on 
her head, and her shield rested on the ground by her 
side. The height of the statue was twenty-six 
cubits, or nearly forty fect. The weight of the gold 
upon the statue, which was so affixed as to be re- 
movable at pleasure, is said by Thucydides (ii. 13) 
to have been 40 talents, by Philochorus 44, and by 
other writers 50: probably the statement of Philo- 
chorus is correct, the others being round numbers. 
(Wesseling, ad Diod. xii. 40.) It was finally robbed 
of its gold by Lachares, who made himself tyrant of 
Athens, when Demetrius was besieging the city. 
(Pans. i. 25.§ 5.) A fuller account of this master- 
piece of art is given in the Dictionary of Biography. 
[ Vol. iii. p. 250.} 

The sculptures on the outside of the Parthenon 


have been described so frequently that it is unneces- | 


sary to speak of them at any length on the present 
occasion. These various pieces of sculpture were 


all closely connected in subject, and were intended | 


to commemorate the history and the honours of the 
goddess of the temple, as the tutelary deity of Athens. 
1. The Tympana of the Pediments (@. ¢. the inner 
flat portion of the triangular gable-ends of the roof 
above the two porticoes) were filled with two compo. 
sitions in sculpture, each nearly 80 feet in length, 
and consisting of about 24 colossal statues. The 
eastern or principal front represented the birth of 
Athena from the head of Zeus, and the western the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon for the land 
of Attica. The inode in which the legend is repre- 
sented, and the identification of the figures, have 
been variously explained by archaeologists, to whose 
works upon the subject a reference is given below, 
2. The Metapes, between the Triglyphs in the frieze 
of the entablature (+. ¢. the upper of the two portions 
into which the surface between the colamns and the 
roof is divided), were filled with seulptures in high- 
relief. Each tablet was 4 feet 3 inches square. 
There were 92 in all, 14 on each front, and 32 on 
each side. They represented a variety of subjects 
relating to the exploits of the goddess herself, or ta 
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those of the indigenous heroes of Attica. Thaw = 
the south side related to the battle of the Athenians 
with the Centaurs: of these the British Museum 
possesses sixteen. 3. The Frieze, which ran ake 
outside the wall of the cella, and within the externai 
columns which surround the building, was scalptars’ 
with a representation of the Panathenaic festival « 
very low relief. Being under the criling of tiv 
periatyle, the frieze could not receive any direct bein 
from the rays of the sun, and was entirely ligivied 
from below by the reflected light from the pavement: 
consequently it was necessary for it to be in we 
relief, for any bold projection of form woald hare 
interfered with the other parts. The frieze was 
3 feet 4 inches in height, and 520 fect im length 
A large number of the slabs of this frieze wa 
brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the sixteen 
metopes just mentioned, and several of the stators 
of the pediments: the whole collection was par- 
chased by the nation in 1816, and deposited im the 
British Museum. (On the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, see Visconti, Mém. sur les Ourrages de 
Sculpture du Parthenon, Lond. 1816; Wilkins, (4s 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon, in Walpole’s Tre 
vels in the East, p. 409, seq.; K. O. Miller, Com 
mentatio de Parthenonis Fastigio, in Comes, Soc 
Reg. Gott, rec. vi. Cl. Hist. p. 191, foll., and eter 
die erhobenen Bildwerke in den Metopen wad an 
Friese des Parthenon, in Kleine Schriften, wo. v. 
p- 547, seq.; Leake, Topography of Athens, p. 536 
seq.; Welcker, On the Sculptured Groups im the 
Pedimenta of the Parthenon, in the Classical Mw- 
seum, Vol, ii, p. 367, &c., also in German, Alte 
Denkmiler, erklart ron Welcker, vol. i. p. 67. 989.; 
Watkiss Lloyd, Explanation of the Growps in the 
Western Pediment of the Parthenon, in Closmicul 
Museum, vol. v. p. 396, seq., in oppositien te the 
previons essay of Welcker, who defended his views 
in another essay in the Classical Museum, vol. v. 
p. 279, seq.; Bronsted, Voyages et Recherches 
Gréce, Paris, 1830. 

Among the many other ornaments of the temp 
we may mention the gilded shields, which were 
placed upon the architraves of the two freuts benes’h 
the metopes. Between the shields there were i» 
scribed the names of the dedicators. The impressit# 
left by these covered shields are still visible upon the 
architraves; the shields themselves were carried od bt 
Lachares, together with the gold of the statae of the 
goddess. (Paus. i. 25. § 5.) The inner wails of the 
cella were decorated with paintings; those of the Pr 
naos, or Prodoms, were partly painted by Protogeses 
of Caunus (Plin. xxxv. 10. 8.36. § 20); and im the 
Hecatompedon there were paintings representing The- 
imistocles and Heliodorus, (Paus, i. 1. § 2,37. § 1.) 

We have already seen that the tenyle was sam-~ 
times called Parthenon, and sometimes ecatompe- 
don; but we know that these were alan names of 
separate divisions of the temple. There have ben 
found among the ruins in the Acropolis many offesal 
records of the treasurers of the Parthenon inecr.od 
upon marble, containing an account of the gobi and 
silver vessels, the coin, bullion, and other ralashie 
preserved in the temple, (Béckh, Corp, Jeser, Sa 
137—142, 150—154.) From these inerytres 
we learn that there were four distinct divisiens 
the temple, called respectively the J’rencas (Te 
vaos, Mportiov), the Hecatompedon (‘Exarduseder \, 
the Jerthenon (NapGevwr), and the Opisthatons 
(Omi @d50u0s), 
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be no deubt, as it was the name always given to the 
hall or ambulatory through which a person 

to the cella. The Pronaos was also, though rarely, 
called Prodomus. (Tpé3ouos, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
i. 10.) But as to the Opisthodomus there has been 
great difference of opinion. There seems, however, 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE PARTHENON. 
A. Peristyliam. 


B. Fronaos or Prodomus. 
U. Opisthodomus or Pos- 
cum, 


D. Hecatompedon. 
a. Statue of the Goddess, 
E. Parthenon, afterwards 
Opisthodomus. 





good reason for believing that the Greeks used the 
word Opisthodomus to signify a corresponding hall 
in the back-front of a temple; and that as Pronaos, 
ot Prodomus, answered to the Latin anticum, so 

: was equivalent to the Latin posticum. 
(T) spb [rod onxot) mpddouos, kal 7d Karun 
éris6ddouos, Pollux, i. 6; comp, ¢v Tois mpovdas 
xal tois émicBoddyos, Diod. xiv. 41.) Lucian 
(Herod. 1) describes Herodotus as reading his his- 
tory to the assembled Greeks at Olympia from the 
Opisthodomus of the temple of Zeus. If we suppose 
Herodotus to have stood in the hall or ambulatory 
leading out of the back portico, the description is 
titelligible, as the great crowd of auditors might 
then have been assembled in the portico and on tue 
steps below; and we can hardly imagine that Lucian 
cuald have conceived the Opisthodomus to be an 
inber room, as some modern writers maintain. Other 
passages might be adduced to prove that the Opis- 
thedomus in the Greek temples ordinarily bore the 
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though at a later time, as we shall see presently, it 
was used in a different signification. 

The Hecatompedon must have been the eastern 
or principal chamber of the cella. This follows from 
its name; for as the whole temple was called Heca- 
tompedon, from its being 100 feet broad, so the 
eastern chamber was called by the same name from 
its being 100 feet long (its exact length is 98 feet 
7 inches). This was the naos, or proper shrine 
of the temple; and here accordingly was placed the 
colossal statue by Pheidias. In the records of the 
treasures of the temple the Hecatompedon contained 
a golden crown placed upon the head of the statue of 
Nike, or Victory, which stood upon the hand of the 


.| great statue of Athena, thereby plainly showing that 


the latter must have been placed in this division of 
the temple. There has been considerable dispute 
respecting the disposition of the columns in the in- 
terior of this chamber; but the removal of the 
Turkish Mosque and other incumbrances from the 
pavement has now put an end to all doubt upon the 
subject. It has already been stated that there were 
10columns on each side, and 3 on the western return; 
and that upon them there was an upper row of the same 
number. These columns were thrown down by the 
explosion in 1687, but they were still standing when 
Spon and Wheler visited Athens. Wheler says, 
“ on both sides, and towards the door, is a kind of 
gallery made with two ranks of pillars, 22 below 
and 23 above, The odd pillar is over the arch of 
the entrance which was left for the passage.” The 
central column of the lower row had evidently been 
removed in order to effect an entrance from the west, 
and the “ arch of the entrance ” had been substituted 
for it. Wheler says a “ kind of gallery,” because it 
was probably an architrave supporting the rank of 
columns, and not a gallery. (Penrose, p. 6.) Re- 
cent observations have proved that these columns 
were Doric, and not Corinthian, as some writers had 

| supposed, in consequence of the discovery of the 
fragment of a capital of that order in this chamber. 
But it has been conjectured, that although all the 
other columns were Doric, the central column of the 
western return, which would have been hidden 
from the Pronaos by the statue, might have been 
Corinthian, since the central column of the return of 
the temple at Bassae seems to have been Corinthian. 
(Penrose, p. 5.) 

If the preceding distribution of the other parts of 
the temple is correct, the Parthenon must have been 
the western or stnaller chamber of the cella. Judg- 
ing from the name alone, we should have naturally 
concluded that the Parthenon was the chamber con- 
taining the statue of the virgin goddess; but there 
appear to have been two reasons why this name was 
not given to the eastern chamber. First, the length 
of the latter naturally suggested the appropriation to 
it of the name of Hecatompedon; and secondly, the 
eastern chamber occupied the ordinary position of 
the adytum, containing the statue of the deity, and 
may therefore have been called from this circum- 
stance the Virgin’s-Chamber, though in reality it 
was not the abode of the goddess. It appears, from 
the inscriptions already referred to, that the Par- 
thenon was used in the Peloponnesian war as the 

| public treasury; for while we find in the Hecatom- 
pedon such treasures as would serve for the purpose 
| of ornament, the Parthenon contained bullion, and a 


sense we have given to it (comp, Paus. v. 13. § 1, | great many miscellaneous articles which we cannot 
16. § 1): and we believe that the Opisthodomus of | suppose to have been placed in the shrine alongside 


the Parthenon originally indicated the same part, 


| of the statue of the goddess. But we know from 
T 
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later anthorities that the treasury in the temple was 
called Opisthodomus (Harpocrat., Suid. Etym. M., 
s v. Oww@ddouos; Schol. ad Aristoph, Plut. 1193; 
Bickh, Jnacr. No. 76); and we may therefore con- 
clude, that as the Parthenon was the name of the 
whole building, the western chamber ceased to be 
called by this name, and acquired that of the Opi- 
sthodomus, which was originally the entrance to it. 
It appears further from the words of one of the Scho- 
liasts (ad Aristoph. L.c.), as well as from the ex- 
isting remains of the temple, that the eastern and 
western chambers were separated by a wall, and 
that there was no direct communication between 
them. Hence we can the more easily understand 
the account of Plutarch, who relates that the Athe- 
nians, in order to pay the greatest honour to De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, lodged him in the Opisthodormus 
of the Parthenon as a guest of the goddess. (Plut. 
Demetr. 23.) 

In the centre of the pavement of the Hecatom- 
pedon there is a place covered with Peiraic stone, and 
not with marble, like the rest of the pavement. It 
has been usually supposed that this was the foun- 
dation on which the statue of the goddess rested; 
but this has been denied by K. F. Hermann, who 
maintains that there was an altar upon this spot. 
There can however be little doubt that the common 
opinion is correct, since there is no other place in the 
building to which we can assign the position of the 
statue, It could not have stood in the western 
chamber, since this was separated by a wall from 
the eastern. It could not have stood at the western 
extremity of the eastern chamber, where Ussing 
places it, because this part of the chamber was occu- 
pied by the western return of the interior colamns 
(see ground-plan). Lastly, supposing the spot 
covered with Peiraic stone to represent an altar, the 
statue could not have stood between this spot and 
the door of the temple. The only alternative left 
is placing the statue cither upon the above-men- 
tioned spot, or else between it and the western return 
of the interior columns, where there is scarcely suf- 
ficient space left for it. 

There has been a great controversy among mo- 
dern scholars as to whether any part of the roof of 
the eastern chamber of the Parthenon was hy- 
pacthral, or pierced with an opening to the sky. 
Most English writers, following Stuart, had arrived 
at a conclusion in the affirmative; but the discussion 
has been recently reopened in Germany, and it seems 
impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion upon 
the subject. (Comp, K. F. Hermann, Die Hypathral 
Tempel des Alterthums, 1844; Ross, Keine Hy- 
pithral Tempel mehr, in his Hellenika, 1846, to 
which Bitticher replied in Der Hypdtkral Tempel 
auf Grund dea Vitruvischen Zeugnisses, 1847.) 
We know that, as a general rule, the Grecian 
temples had no windows in the walls; and conse- 
quently the light was admitted either through sume 
opening in the roof, or through the door alone. The 
latter appears to have been the case in smaller tem- 
ples, which could obtain sufficient light from the 
open door; but larger temples must necessarily have 
been in comparative darkness, if they received light 
from no other quarter, And although the temple 
was the nbode of the deity, and not a place of mect- 
ing, yet it is impossible to believe that the Greeks 
left in comparative darkness the beautiful paintings 
and statues with which they decorated the interior 
of their temples, We have moreover express evi- 


dence that light was admitted into temples through | 
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the roof. This appears to have been done in r= 


ways, either by windows or openings in the tls « 
the roof, or by leaving a large part of the ketter <-a 
tothe sky. The former was the case in the tem& 
of Eleusis. (Plut. Per. 13, éwaior Zevon Age wx 
pigwaoe: comp, Pollux, ii. 54, émaior ui "Artem 
Thy xepaulda dxadour, } Thy amie elyev.) Toe 
can be little doubt that the naos or eastern chute 
of the Parthenon must have obtained ita light isc 
or other of these ways; but the testisnony of Vier- 
vius (iii. 1) cannot be quoted in favour of the Par 
thenon being hypacthral, as there are strang ras 
for believing the passage to be corrupt.” If the 
Parthenon was really hypaetliral, we must place the 
opening to the sky between the statne are! the <u«- 
ern door, since we cannot suppose that such ax r- 
quisite work as the chryselephantine statue of Atbes 
was not protected by a covered roof. 

Before quitting the Parthenon, there is ane ae 
esting point connected with its construction. *%ré 
must not be passed over without notice. It huss ie 
discovered within the last few years, that in the Pe- 
thenon, and in some others of the purer specimess @ 
Grecian architecture, there is a systematic derats 
from ordinary rectilinear constraction. Tnetead 
the straight lines in ordinary architecture, se fe 
various delicate curves in the Parthenon, It 3 &- 
served that “the most important carves in pant @ 
extent, are those which form the horizenta) lam ¢ 
the building where they occur ; such as the «igs « 
the steps, and the lines of the entablature, whit = 
usually considered to be straight level lines, bet o 
the steps of the Parthenon, and some other of tr 
best examples of Greek Doric are conver cut 
lying in vertical plains ; the lines of the entabits 
being also curves nearly parallel to the steps acl = 
vertical plains.” The existence of curves in (irs 
buildings is mentioned by Vitruvius (iit, 3), da 
it was not until the year 1837, when muel @ [> 
rubbish which encumbered the stylohate of the Pa- 
thenon had been retnoved by the operations carne’ 
on by the Greek government, that the curvatare es 
discovered by Mr. George Pennethorne, an Enziet 
architect then at Athens. Subsequently the caw 








* The words of Vitruvius in the usual edith 
are; — “ Hy; aethros vero decastyles est im pernnae 
postico: reliqua omnia habet quae dipteros, sed mtet- 
ore parte colurnnas in altitudine duplices, remem & 
parietibus ad circuitionem ut porticus peristy ie 
Medium autem sub divo est sine tecto, aditows 
valvarum ex utringue parte in pronao et peste 
Hujus autem exemplar Romae non est, sed Atheas 
octastylos et in templo Olympio.” Now, a ti 
Parthenon was the only octastyle at Athens, «= © 
supposed that Vitruvius referred to this temple cs 
an example of the Hypacthros, more especially s 2 
had one of the distinguishing characteristics be 
hypacthros, namely, an upper row of interia c> 
lumns, between which and the walls there es « 
ambulation like that of a peristyle. (Leake, p M42.) 
But it seems absurd to say “ Hypaethros decastr ls 
est,” and then to give an octastyle at Athens » © 
example. It has been conjectured with great pute 
bility that the “ octastylos” is an interpolation, ant 
that the latter part of the passage ought te be rms 
“ Hujus autem exemplar Romae non est, sed Athens 
in templo Olympic.” Vitravins would thus meter 
the creat temple of Zens Olympins at Atheus, eb? 
we know was a complete example of the hypacthr 
of Vitruvius, 
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were noticed by Messrs. Hofer and Schaubert, Ger- 
man architects, and communicated by them to the 
“Wiener Bauzeitung.” More recently a full and 
elaborate account of these curves has been given 
by Mr. Penrose, who went to Athens under the pa- 
tronage of the Society of Dilettanti for the purpose 
af investigating this subject, and who published the 
results of his researches in the magnificent work, 
to which we have already so often referred. Mr. Pen- 
rose remarks that it is not surprising that the curves 
were not sooner discovered from an inspection of the 
bailding, since the amount of curvature is so exqui- 
sitely managed that it is not perceptible to a stranger 
standing opposite to the front ; and that before the 
excavations the steps were so much encumbered as 
tohave prevented any one looking along their whole 
length. The curvature may now be easily remarked 
hy a person who places his eye in such a position as 
tw look along the lines of the step or entablature from 
end to end, which in architectural language is called 
Decne teasy. 

For all architectural details we refer to Mr. Pen- 
rose’s work, who has done far more to explain 
the construction of the Parthenon than any pre- 
vious writer. There are two excellent models of the 
Parthenon by Mr. Lucas, in the Elgin Room at the 
British Museum, one a restoration of the temple, and 
the other its ruined aspect. (Comp. Laborde and 
Paceard, Le Parthénon, Documents pour servir a 
une Restoration, Paris, 1848 ; Ussing, De Parthenone 
queque partibus Disputatio, Hauniae, 1849.) 

It has been already stated that the Parthenon was 
emverted into a Christian church, dedicated to the 

‘irgin-Mother, probably in the sixth century. Upon 
the conquest of Athens by the Turks, it was changed 
into a mosque, and down to the year 1687 the build- 
ing remained almost entire with the exception of the 
raf. Of its condition before this year we have more 
than one account. In 1674 drawings of its sculp- 
tures were made by Carrey, an artist employed for 
this purpose by the Marquis de Nointel, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople. These drawings are 
still extant and have been of great service in the re- 
steration of the sculptures, especially in the pedi- 
ments. In 1676 Athens was visited by Spon and 
Wheler, each of whom published an account of the 
Parthenon. (Spon, Voyage du Levant, 1678 ; Whe- 
ler, Jowrney into Greece, 1682.) In 1687, when 
Athens was besieged by the Venetians under Moro- 
sini, a shell, falling into the Parthenon, inflamed the 
gunpowder, which had been placed by the Turks in 
the eastern chamber, and reduced the centre of the 
Parthenon to a heap of ruins. The walls of the 
eastern chamber were thrown down together with all 
the interior columns, and the adjoining columns of the 
peristyle. Of the northern side of the peristyle eight 
columns were wholly or partially thrown down ; and 
of the southern, six columns ; while of the pronaos 
oily one column was left standing. The two fronts 
escaped, tegether with a portion of the western 
chamber. Morosini, after the capture of the city, 
attempted to carry off some of the statues in the 
western pediment; but, owing to the unskilfulness 
ef the Venetians, they were thrown down as they 
were being lowered, and were dashed in pieces. At 
the beginning of the present century, many of the 
finest sculptares of the Parthenon were removed to 
England, as has been mentioned above. In 1827 
the Parthenon received fresh injury, from the bom- 
tardment of the city in that year; but even in its 
present state of desolation, the magnificence of its 
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ruins still strikes the spectator with astonishment 
and admiration. 


4. The Erechtheium. 


The Erechtheium (‘Epex@etor) was the most re- 
vered of all the sanctuaries of Athens, and was 
closely connected with the earliest legends of Attica. 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius, for the same person is 
signified under the two names, occupies a most im- 
portant position in the Athenian religion. His story 
is related variously; but it is only necessary on the 
present occasion to refer to those portions of it which 
serve to illustrate the following account of the 
building which bears his name. Homer represents 
Erechtheus as born of the Earth, and brought up 
by the goddess Athena, who adopts him as her 
ward, and instals him in her temple at Athens, 
where the Athenians offer to him annual sacrifices. 
(Hom. Jl. ii. 546, Od. vii. 81.) Later writers call 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius the son of Hephaestus 
and the Earth, but they also relate that he was 
brought up by Athena, who made him her com- 
panion in her temple. According to one form of the 
legend he was placed by Athena in a chest, which 
was entrusted to the charge of Aglaurus, Pandro- 
sus, and Herse, the daughters of Cecrops, with strict 
orders not to open it; but that Aglaurus and Herse, 
unable to control their curiosity, disobeyed the com- 
mand; and upon seeing the child in the form of a 
serpent entwined with a serpent, they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves down from the 
steepest part of the Acropolis. (Apollod. iii, 14. 
§ 6; Hygin. Fad. 166; Paus. i. 18. § 2.) Another 
set of traditions represented Erechtheus as the god 
Poseidon. In the Erechtheium he was worshipped 
undeg the name of Poseidon Erechthens; and one of 
the family of the Butadae, which traced their de- 
scent from him, was his hereditary priest. (Apol- 
lod, iii. 15. § 1; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 843; Xen. 
Sympos. 8. : 40.) Hence we may infer with Mr. 
Grote (Hist. of Greece, vol, i. p. 264) that “ the 
first and oldest conception of Athens and the sacred 
Acropolis places it under the special protection, and 
represents it as the settlement and favourite abode 
of Athena, jointly with Poseidon; the latter being 
the inferior, though the chosen companion of the 
former, and therefore exchanging his divine appel- 
lation for the cognomen of Erechtheus.” 

The foundation of the Erechtheium is thus con- 
nected with the origin of the Athenian religion. 
We have seen that according to Homer a temple of 
Athena existed on the Acropolis before the birth of 
Erechtheus; but Erechtheus was usually regarded 
as the founder of the temple, since he was the chief 
means of establishing the religion of Athena in At- 
tica. This temple was also the place of his inter- 
ment, and was named after him. It contained several 
objects of the greatest interest to every Athenian. 
Here was the most ancient statue of Athena Polias, 
that is, Athena, the guardian of the city. This 
statue was made of olive-wood, and was said to have 
fallen down from heaven. Here was the sacred olive 
tree, which Athena called forth from the earth in 
her contest with Poseidon for the possession of At- 
tica; here also was the well of salt water which 
Poseidon produced by the stroke of his trident, the 
impression of which was seen upon the rock; and 
here, lastly, was the tomb of Cecrops as well as 
that of Erechthens. The building also contained a 
separate sanctuary of Athena Polias, in which the 
statue of the goddess was placed, and a separate 

r?2 
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sanctuary of Pandrosus, the only one of the sisters | asmuch as it was so new as to be yet cmfimishe. 
who remained faithful to her trust. The more usual | But we know that the “ old temple of Athens ~ 
name of the entire structure was the Erechtheium, | a name commonly given to the Erechtheiurn te &- 
which consisted of the two temples of Athena Polias | tinguish it from the Parthenon. Thos Strabo (a 
and Pandrosus. But the whole building was also | p. 396) calls it, 6 dpyaios reas 4b THs TloA cctdur. 
frequently called the temple of Athena Polias, in The Erechtheium was situated to the north of che 
consequence of the importance attached to this part | Parthenon, and close to the northern wall of ue 
of the edifice. In the ancient inscription mentioned | Acropolis, The existing ruins leave no dombt as te 
below, it is simply called the temple which con- | the exact form and appearance of the exterior of the 
tained the ancient statue (6 veas vy @ 7d dpxaior | building; but the arrangement of the imterior b a 
&yaAua). matter of great uncertainty. The interior of : 
The original Erechtheium was burnt by the Per- | temple was converted into a Byzantine Frelbied 
sians; but the new temple was buili upon the an- which is now destroyed; and the inner part of thy 
cient site, This could not have been otherwise, since | building presents nothing but a heap of ruima, te- 
it was impossible to remove either the salt well or | longing partly to the ancient temple, and partly t 
the olive tree, the latter of which sacred objects had | the Byzantioe church. The difficulty of understan- 
been miraculously spared. Though it had been burnt | ing the arrangement of the interior is also increased 
along with the temple, it was found on the second | by the obscurity of the description of Pawsacies 
day to have put forth a new sprout of a cubit in | Hence it is not surprising that almost every wre 
length, or, according to the subsequent improvement | upon the subject has differed from his predecessr 
of the story, of two cubits in length. (Herod. viii. | in his distribution of some parts of the buildin, ; 
55; Paus. i. 27. § 2.) The new Erechtheium was | thongh there are two or three important peants x 
a singularly beautiful building, and one of the great | which most modern scholars are now agreed. The 
triumphs of Athenian architecture. It was of the | building has been frequently examined and deseritei 
Ionic order, and in its general appearance formed a | by architects; but no one has devoted to it so much 
striking contrast to the Parthenon of the Doric order | time and careful attention as M. Tetaz, a Fresch 
by its side. The rebuilding of the Erechtheium | architect, who has published the results of his per- 
appears to have been delayed by the determination | sonal investigations in the Kerue Archéologupme tr 
of the people to erect a new temple exclusively de- | 1851 (parts 1 and 2). We, therefore, follow M. 
voted to their goddess, and of the greatest splendour | Tetaz in his restoration of the interior, with ome 
and magnificence. This new temple, the Parthenon, | two slight alterations, at the same time remiitsiing 
which absorbed the public attention and means, was | our readers that this arrangement must after al} be 
followed by the Propylaea ; and it was probably not | regarded as, to a great extent, conjectural. The 
till the completion of the latter in the year before | walls of the ruins, according to the measurement of 
the Peloponnesian war, that the rebuilding of the | Tetaz, are 20°034 French metres in length from 
Erechtheium was commenced, or at least contipued, | east to west, and 11°215 metres in breadth frum 
with energy. The Peloponnesian war would natu- | north to south. 
rally eause the works to proceed slowly until they The form of the Erechtheium differs from every 
were quite suspended, as we learn from a very in- | other known example of a Grecian temple, Usually 
teresting inscription, bearing the date of the archon- | a Grecian temple was an oblong figure, with tre 
ship of Diocles, that is, B.c. 409-8. This inscrip- | porticoes, one at its eastern, and the other at its 
tion, which was discovered by Chandler, and is now | western, end. The Erechtheium, on the contrary, 
in the British Museum, is the report of a commission | though oblong in shape and having a portico ai tbe 
appointed by the Athenians to take an account of | eastern front, had no portico at its western end ; bat 
the unfinished parts of the building. The commission | from either side of the latter a portico projected te 
consisted of two inspectors (émirrdra:), an architect | the north and south, thus forming a kind of tran- 
(4pxiréx7@v) named Philocles, and a scribe (ypau- | sept. Consequently the temple had three partaooes, 
parevs). The inscription is printed by Biéckh | called xpootages in the inscription above ms- 
(Inscr. No. 160), Wilkins, Leake and others. It | tioned, and which may be distinguished as the 
appears from this inscription that the principal parts | eastern, the northern, and the southern prostesuw, a 
of the building were finished; and we may conclude | portico. The irregularity of the building is to be 
that they had been completed some time before, since | accounted for partly by the difference of the bevel 
Herodotus (viii. 55), who probably wrote in the | of the ground, the eastern portico standing apes: 
early years of the Peloponnesian war, describes the | ground about 8 feet higher than the northern; tet 
temple as containing the olive tree and the salt well, | still more by the necessity of preserving the different 
without making any allusion to its being in an in- | sanctuaries and religious objects belonging to tier 
complete state. The report of the commission was | ancient temple. The skill and ingenuity of the 
probably followed by an order for the completion of | Athenian architects triamphed over these difficultses, 
the work; but three years afterwards the temple | and even converted them into beauties. 
sustained considerable damage from a fire. (Xen. The eastern portico stood before the principal 
Hell. i. 6. § 1.) The troubles of the Athenians at | entrance. This is proved by its facing the east, be 
the close of the Peloponnesian war must again have | its greater height, and also by the disposition of its 
withdrawn attention from the building; and we | columns. It consisted of six [onic columns standing 
therefore cannot place its completion much before | in a single line before the wall of the cella, th ea- 
s. Cc. 393, when the Athenians, after the restoration , tremities of which are adorned with antae opponate 
of the Long Walls by Conon, had begun to turn | te the extreme columns. Five of these columm ac 
their attention again to the embellishment of their | still standing. 
city. The words of Xenophon in the passage quoted The northern portico, called in the inserytre: 
above, —6 wadaids ris 'AGyras vews,—have created a) wpdcTagis } Epos Tov Supwpares, or the prtace 
difficulty, because it has been thought that it could | before the thyroma, stood before the other ch ez. 
not have been called the old temple of Atbena, in- | trance. It also consisted of «x lonie colunm, bat 
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only four of these are in front; the two others are 
placed, one in each flank, before a ing anta 
in the wall on either side of the door, These columns 
are all standing. They are about 3 feet higher, and 
nearly 6 inches greater in diameter, than those in 
the eastern portico. It must not, however, be in- 
ferred fromm this circumstance that the northern por- 
tico was considered of more im e than the 
eastern one; since the former appeared inferior from 
its standing on lower ground. Each of these porti- 
coes stood before twu large doors ornamented with 


great magnificence. 

The southern portico, though also called prostasis 
in the inscription, was of an entirely different cha- 
racter. Its roof was supported by six Caryatides, or 
columns, of which the shafis represented young 
maidens in long draperies, called ai Képa: in the 
inscription. They are arranged in the same man- 
ver as the columns in the northern portico.— namely, 
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four in front, and one on either anta. They stand 
upon a basement eight fect above the exterior level; 
the roof which they support is flat, and abont 15 


feet above the floor of the building. The entire 


height of the portico, including the basement, was 
little more than half the height of the pitched roof 
of the temple. There appears to have been no ac- 
cess to this portico from the exterior of the build- 
ing. There was no door in the wall behind this 
portico; and the only access to it from the interior 
of the building was by a small flight of steps 
leading out into the basement of the portico between 
the Caryatid and the anta on the eastern flank. 
All these steps may still be traced, and two of 
them are still in their place. At the bottom of 
them, on the floor of the building, there is a door 
opposite the great door of the northern porch. It is 
evident, from this arrangement, that this southern 
portico formed merely an appendage of that part 
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THE ERECHTHEIUM RESTORED, VIEWED FROM TUE NW. ANGLE. 


of the Erechtheium to which the great northern 
door gave access. A few years ago the whole of 
this portico was in astate of ruins, but in 1846 it 
was restored by M. Piscatory, then the French am- 
tassador in Greece. Four of the Caryatides were 
still standing; the fifth, which was found in an ex- 
cavation, was restored to its former place, and a new 
figure was made in place of the sixth, which was, 
and is, in the British Museum. 

The western end of the building had no portico 
before it. The wall at this end consisted of a 
basement of considerable height, upon which were 
four Ionic columns, supporting an entablature. 
These four columns had half their diameters en- 
gaged in the wall, thus forming, with the two antae 
at the corners, five intercolumniations, corresponding 
to the front of the principal portico. The wall be- 
hind was pierced with three windows in the spaces 
between the engaged columns in the centre. 

The frieze of the building was compused of black 


Eleusinian marble, adorned with figures in low relief 
in white marble; but of this frieze only three por- 
tions are still in their place in the eastern portico. 
With respect to the interior of the building, it 
appears from an examination of the existing re- 
mains that it was divided by two transverse walls 
into three compartments, of which the eastern and 
the middle was about 24 feet each from east to west, 
and the western about 9 feet. The last was conse- 
quently a passage along the western wall of the 
building, at one end of which was the great door of 
the northern portico, and at the other end the door 
of the staircase leading to the portico of the Carya- 
tides. There can, therefore, be little doubt that this 
passage served as the propaos of the central com- 
partment. It, therefore, ap from the ruins 
themselves that the Erechtheium contained only two 
principal chambers, This is in accordance with the 
statement of Pausanias, who says (1.26. §5) that the 
Erechtheium was a double building (SiAovv ofxyua), 
[es 
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He further states that the temple of Pandrosus was | in the direction of or towards the portal. In sic 
Pa 


attached to that of Athena Polias (r@ vag rijs 
*"A@nvas Tlavdpécov vads ouvexts, i. 27. § 2). 
Now since Herodotus and other authors mention a 
temple of Erechtheus, it was inferred by Stuart and 
others that the building contained three temples — 
one of Erechtheus, a second of Athena Polias, and a 
third of Pandrosus. But, as we have remarked 
above, the Erechtheium was the name of the whole 
building,and it does not appear that Erechtheus had 
any shrine peculiar to himself. Thus the olive tree, 
which is placed by Herodotus (viii. 55) in the tem- 
ple of Erechtheus, is said by other writers to have 
stood in the temple of Pandrosus. (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§ 1; Philochorus, ap. Dionys. de Deinarch. 3.) 
We may therefore safely conclude that the two tem- 
ples, of which the Erechtheium consisted, were those 
of Athena Polias and of Pandrosus, to which there 
was access by the eastern and the northern porticoes 
respectively. That the eastern chamber was the 
temple of Athena Polias follows from the eastern 

ico being the more important of the two, as we 

ve already shown. 

The difference of level between the floors of the 
two temples would seem to show that there was no 
direct communication between them. That there 
was, however, some means of communication between 
them appears from an occurrence recorded by Phi- 
lochorus (ap. Dionys. l. c.), who relates that a dog 
entered the temple of Polias, and having penetrated 
(30a) from thence into that of Pandrosus, there 
lay down at the altar of Zeus Herceius, which was 
under the olive tree. Tetaz supposes that the tem- 
ple of Polias was separated from the two lateral 
walls of the building by two walls parallel to the 
latter, by means of which a passage was formed 
on either side, one (H) on the level of the floor 
of the temple of Polias, and the other (G) on the 
level of the floor of the Pandroseium; the former 
communicating between the two temples by a flight 
of steps (1), and the latter leading to the souterrains 
of the building. 

A portion of the building was called the Cecro- 
pium. Antiochus, who wrote about B.c. 423 [see 
Dict. of Biogr. vol.i. p. 195), related that Cecrops 
was buried in some part of the temple of Athena 
Polias (including under that name the whole edi- 
fice). (Mapa thy MoAlovxov abrhvy, Antioch. ap, 
Theodoret. Therapeut. 8, iv. p. 908, Schutze; 
Clem. Alex. Cohort.ad Gent. p. 13, Sylburg; “ in 
Minervio,” Arnob, adr. Gent. vi. p. 66, Rome, 1542; 
quoted by Leake, p. 580.) In the inscription also 
the Cecropium is mentioned. Pausanias makes no 
mention of any sepulchral monuments either of 
Cecrops or of Erechtheus. Hence it may be in- 
ferred that none such existed; and that, as in the 
case of Theseus in the Theseium, the tradition of 
their interment was preserved by the names of 
Erechtheium and Cecropium, the former bei1.. ap- 
plied to the whole building, and the latter to a por- 
tion of it. The position of the Cecropium is deter- 
mined by the inscription, which speaks of the 
southern prostasis, or portico of Caryatides, as 7 
mpdotacis  mpds te Kexporlg. The northern 
portico is described as xpds Tov @vpaaros. From 
the xpds governing a different case in these two in- 
stances, it has been justly inferred by Wordsworth 
(p. 132), that in the former, the dative case signi- 
fies that the Caryatid portico was a part of, and at- 
tached to, the Cecropium; while, in the latter, the 
genitive indicates that the northern portico was only 


tion to this there is no other part of the 
droseium to which the Cecropium can be assignee. 
It cannot have been, as some writers have supposed, 
the western compartment, — a passage between the 
northern and southern porticoes, — since this wa « 
part of the temple of Pandrosus, as we jearn fram 
the inscription, which describes the western wall a» 
the wall before the Pandroseium (4 rotyos 4 epbe 
Tod Tlavdpoceiov). Still less could it have bes 
the central apartment, which was undoubtedly the 
cella of the Pandroseium. We may, therefore, om- 
clude that the Caryatid portico, with the cryp 
below, was the Cecropium, or sepulchre of Cecrepa. 
It is evident that this building, which had no arome 
to it from the exterior, is not so much a porties = 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEIUM. 
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B. Temple of Athena Polias. 
a. Altar of Zeus Hypatos. 
6. c. d. Altars of Poseidon-Erechtheus, of Botes, 
and of Hephaestus. 
7 — 5 
.g. Statue ermes. Chair of Daedalas. 
A. Golden Lamp of Callimachus. 
C. Northern portico: entrance to the Pandrosefum. 
é. The salt well. 
&k. Opening in the pavement, by which the traces 
of Poseidon's trident might be seen. 
D. Pronaos of the Pandroseium, serving also as = 
P — to ey Noreen 
-m Altars, of which one was dedicated to Halle 
E. Cella of Pandrosus. 
nm. Statue of Pandrosus. 
o. The olive tree. 
p. Altar of Zeus Hyrceius, 
F. Southern portico: the um. 
‘ ar on the level of the Pandroseium, leading t» 
the souterrains of the building. 
H. Passage of communication by means of the steps | 
between the temples of Polias and Pandrosus 
K. Steps leading down to the Temenos. 
L. Temenos or sacred enclosure of the building 
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an adjunct, or a chapel of the Pandroseium, intended 
fur seme particular purpose, as Leake has observed. 
We may now proceed to examine the different ob- 
jects in the building and connected with it. First, 
as to the temple of Athena Polias. In front of the 
portico was the altar of Zeus Hypatus (a), which 
Pausanias describes as situated before the entrance 
(xpd rHs €oddov). In the portico itself (eaeA@over, 
Paus.) were altars of Poseidon-Erechtheus, of Butes, 
and of Hephaestus (4, c, d.). In the cella (¢y Tq 
vee), probably near the western wall, was the Palla- 
diam (¢), or statue of the goddess. In front of the 
latter was the golden lamp (A), made by Callima- 
chus, which was kept burning both day and night; 
it was filled with oi] only once a year, and had a 
wick of Carpasian flax (the mineral Asbestus), 
whenee the lamp was called 6 &o€eortos Abxvos. 
(Strab. ix. p.396.) It is mentioned as one of the of- 
fences of the tyrant Aristion, that he allowed the fire 
of this lamp to go out during the siege of Athens by 
Sulla. (Dion Cass. Frag. 124, p.51, Reimar.; Plat, 
Num. 9.) Pausanias says, that a brazen palin tree 
rising above the lamp to the roof carried off the smoke. 





In other parts of the cella were a wooden Hermes, 
said to have been presented by Cecrops, a folding 
chair made by Daedalus, and spoils taken from the 
Persians. The walls of the temple were covered 
with pictures of the Butadae. 

The statue of Athena Polias, which was the 
most sacred statue of the goddess, was made of 
olive wood. It is said to have fallen down from 
heaven, and to have been a common offering of the 
demi many years before they were united inthe city 
of Athens. It was emphatically the ancient statue; 
and, as Wordsworth has remarked, it had, in the 
time of Aeschylus, acquired the character of a pro- 
per name, net. requiring to be distinguished by the 
definite article. Hence Athena says to Orestes 
(Aesch. Eum, 80.): i{ov wradady &yxaley Aabdv 
Apéras, It has been observed above [p. 265] that 
the Panathenaic peplos was dedicated to Athena 
Polias, and not to the Athena of the Parthenon. 
This appears from the following passage of Aris- 
twphanes (Av. 826), quoted by Wordsworth :-— 


EY. tis Bal Oeds 
ToAtotyos fora; 7H Eavoduey Tov wéwAov; 
TEL. ri & ob« “A@yvalay dwyer TModidda; 


Upon which passage the scholiast remarks: ty 
"A@nva TloAidd: ofan wérdus éyivero waumoixiAos 
ip dvépepov ev ti Touny tev NMavabnvaiwy. The 
statne of Athena seems to have been covered with 
the peplas. A very ancient statue of Athena, which 
was discovered a few years back in the Aglaurium, 
is supposed by K. O. Miller to have been a copy of | 
the old Athena Polias. A description of this statue, 
with three views of it, is given by Mr. Scharf in the 
Musrum of Classical Antiquities (vol. i, p. 1990, | 
eey.). “It is a sitting figure, 4 feet 6 Inches in 
beight. It has a very archaic character; the pos- | 
tare ts formal and angular; the knees are close to- | 
gether, but the left foot a little advanced; the head | 
wi! arms are wanting.” 

With respect to the objects in the Pandroseinm, | 
the first thing is to determine, if possible, the | 
position of the olive tree and the salt well. That 
both of these were in the Pandroseium cannot admit | 
of doubt. Two authors already quoted (Apollod. | 
ti 14. § 1; Philochor. ap. Dionys. de Deinarch.3) 
expressly state that the olive tree stood in the temple 
of Pandrosus; and that such was the case with the 
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salt well, also, appears from Pausanias (i. 26. § 5), 
who, after stating that the building is twofold, adds: 
“in the inner part is a well of salt water, which is 
remarkable for sending forth a sound like that of 
waves when the wind is from the south. There is, 
also, the figure of a trident upon the rock: these are 
said to be evidences of the contention of Poseidon 
(with Athena) for Attica.” This salt well is usually 
called OdAarca 'Epex6nis, or simply OdAacca 


| (Apollod. iii. 14. § 1; Herod. viii. 55); and other 


writers mention the visible marks of Poseidon's tri- 
dent. (‘Op@ thw axpéwodw nal 1d wep rijs 
tpairns txe: ts onueiov, Hegesias, ap. Strab, ix. 
p- 396.) Leake supposed that both the well and 
the olive tree were in the Cecropium, or the southern 
portico, on the ground that the two were probably 
near each other, and that the southern portico, by 
its peculiar plan and construction, seems to have 
been intended expressly for the olive, since a wall, 
fifteen feet high, protected the trunk from injury, 
while the air was freely admitted to its foliage, 
between the six statues which supported the roof. 
But this hypothesis is disproved by the recent investi- 
gations of Tetaz, who states that the foundation of the 
floor of the portico is formed of a continuous mass of 
stones, which could not have received any vegetation. 
The olive tree could not, therefore, have been in the 
southern portico. M. Tetaz places it, with much 
probability, in the centre of the cella of the Pandro- 
seium. He imagines that the lateral walls of the 
temple of Polias were continued under the form 
of columns in the Pandroseium, and that the inner 
space between these columns formed the cella of the 
temple, and was open to the sky. Here grew the 
olive-tree (o) under the altar of Zeus Herceius (p), 
according to the statement of Philochorus (ap. Jio- 
nys. l.c.). The description by Virgil (Aen. ii. 512) 
of the altar, at which Priam was slain, is applicable 
to the spot before us ; 


“ Aedibus in mediis, nudoque sub aetheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus 
Jncumbens arae atque umbra complexa Penates.” 


The probable position of the salt well has been 
determined by Tetaz, who has discovered, under the 
northern portico, what appear to be the marks of 
Poseidon’s trident. Upon the removal, in 1846, of 
the remains of a Turkish powder magazine, which 
encumbered the northern portico, Tetaz observed 
three holes sunk in the rock; and it is not unlikely 
that this was the very spot shown to devout persons, 
and to Pansanias among the number, as the memorial 
of Poseidon's contest with Athena. A drawing of 
them is given by Mr. Penrose, which we suljoin, 
with his description. 

“ They occur upon the surface of the rock of the 
Acropolis, about seven feet below the level of the 
javement, These singular traces consist of three 
holes, partly natural and partly cut in the rock; 
that lettered @ in the plan is close to the eastern 
anta of the portico; it is very irregular, and seems 
to form part of a natural fissure; 4 and ¢, near the 
surface, seem also to have been natural, but are hol- 
lowed into a somewhat cylindrical shape, between 2 
and 3 feet deep and 8 and 9 in diameter; d is a 
receptacle, as may be presumed, for water, cut 1-0 
deep in the rock, and connected with the holes 6 
and c by means of a narrow channel, also about 1:0 
deep. The channel is produced for a short distance 
in the direction of a, but was perhaps discontinued 


on its being discovered that, owing to natural cre- 


rT4 
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vices, it would not held water. At the bottom of 6 
and ¢ were found fragments of ordinary ancient 
pottery. There appears to have been a low and 
narrow doorway through the foundation of the wall, 
dividing this portico from the temple, to the under- 
ground space or crypt, where these holes occur, and 
also some communication from above, through a slab 
rather different from the rest, in the pavement of 
the portico immediately over them.” 

Pansanias has not expressly mentioned any other 
objects as being in the Pandroseiam, but we may 
presume that it contained a statue of Pandrosus, 
and an altar of Thallo, one ‘of the Horae, to whom, 
he informs us elsewhere (ix. 35. § 1), the Athe- 
nians divine honours jointly with Pandrosus. 


He has also omitted to notice the olxovpes Sis, or 
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Erechthonian serpent, whose habitation in the Erech- 
theium was called SpdxavAos, and to whom honey 
cakes were presented every month. (Aristoph. Ly- 
sistr. 759; Herod. viii. 4l; Plut. Them. 10, Dem. 
26; Hesych. «. e. Otkoupor ; Soph. ap. Etymol. M. 
4. r, Apdxavdos.) We have no means of determin- 
ing the position of this 3dpdeavAos. 

The Erechtheium was surrounded on most sides 
by a Temenos or sacred inclosure, separated from 
the rest of the Acropolis by a wall. This Temenos 
was on a lower level than the temple, and the descent 
to it was by a flight of steps close to the eastern 
portico. It was bounded on the east by a wall, 
extending from this portico to the wall of the 
Acropolis, of which a part is still extant. On the | 
nerth it was bounded by the wall of the Acropolis, 
ad on the south by a wall extending from the 
southern partice towards the left wing of the Pro- 
pylaea. Its limits to the west cannot be ascertained, 
In the Temenos, there were several statues mnen- 
tioned by Pausanias, name y, that of the aged | 
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combat; some ancient wooden statues of Athera 
in the half burnt state in which they bad ben 
left by the Persians; the hunting of a wild ‘ur, 
Cyenus fighting with Hercules; Thesens firme 
the slippers and sword of Aegeus under the reek; 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull; and Cylon, whe 
attempted to obtain the tyranny at Athens. In the 
Temenos, also, was the habitation of two of the far 
maidens, called Arrephori, with their sphaerestra, 
place for playing at ball. These two maidens re 
mained a whole year in the Acropolis; and on the 
approach of the greater Panethenaea they reveived 
from the priestess of Polias a burden, the contents 
of which were unknown to themselves amd to the 
priestess. With this burden they descended imt> a 
subterraneous natural cavern near the temple of 
Aphrodite in the gardens, where they deposited the 
burden they brought, and carried back ancber 
burden covered up. (Paus. i. 27. § 3; Plot. Vat ¥X- 
Orat. p. 839; Harpocr., Suid., 4. r. Acrrrogdge: ) 
It is probable that the Arrephori passed through the 
Aglaurium in their descent to the cavern above 
mentioned. The steps leading to the Aglanram 
issued from the Ternenos; and it is not inpeeschle, 
considering the close connexion of the worship of 
Aglaurus with that of her sister Pandrosns, that the 
Aglauriam may have been considered as a part of 
the Temenos of the Erechtheinm. 

(Respecting the Erechtheium in general, see 
Leake, p. 574, seq.; Wordsworth, p. 130, seg.; 
Miiller, De Minerrae Poliadis sacria et ede, 
Gotting. 1820; Wilkins, /’rolusiones A rchetecte- 
nicae, part I.; Bickh, Jnscr. vol. i. p 261; Lowonl, 
The Erechtheion of Athens, London, 1827; Vou 
Quaest, Das Erechtheum zu Athen, nach dem Wert 
des Hr. Inwood mit Verbess. §c., Beriin, 1840; 
Forchhammer, Hellenika, p. 31, seq.; Thiereh, 
Uber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis re A them, 
Munich, 1849, in which it is maintained that the 
Erechtheum was the domestic palace of King 
Erechtheus; Bitticher, Der J’oliastempel als W obs 
haus des Kémgs Erechthens nach der Asmakme 
von Fr. Thiersch, Berlin, 1851, a reply to the pee 
ceding work; Tetaz, in Rerwe Archeologique, fur 

851, parts 1 and 2.) 


5. Other Monuments on the Acropolis. 


The Propylaea, the Parthenon and the Erewb- 
theium were the three chief buildings on the Acro- 
polis; but its summit was covered with other temupies, 
altars, statues and works of art, the number of whi kb 
Was so great as almost to excite our astonishment 
that space could be fonnd for them all. Of these, 
however, we can only mention the most impertant. 

(i.) The Statue of Athena Promachus, we df 
the most celebrated works of Pheidias, was a cohowal 
bronze figure, and represented the goddess armed 
and in the very attitude of battie. Hence jt was 
distinguished from the statues ef Athena in the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheium, by the epithet of 
Promachus. This Athena was also called ~ The 
Bronze, the Great Athena” (4% yoAcH h weyeAs 
‘AOnra, Dem. de Fale. Leg. p. 428.) Its pecan 

| bas been already described. It stoud in the oes 
air nearly opposite the Propylaca, and was caw of 
| the first objects seen after passing through the gutes 
of the latter. It was of gigantic size. It tewernd een 


priestess Lysimacha, one eubit high (comp. Plin. | above the roof of the Parthenon; and the poant of its 


xxxiv. 8. s. 19. §.15); the colossal figures in brass 


spear and the crest of its helmet were visible «ff the 


of Erechtheus and Eumolpus, ready to engage in | promontory of Sunium to ships approaching Athrra 
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(Pans.i.28. § 2; comp. Herod.v.77.) With its pedestal 
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passing through the Propylaea, and went straight 


it must have stood about 70 feet high. Its position | to the Parthenon; that from the Parthenon he pro- 


and colossal proportions are shown in an ancient coin 
of Athens figured below [ p. 286], containing a rnde 
representation of the Acropolis. It was still stand- 
ing in A. D. 395, and is said to have frightened away 
Alaric when he came to sack the Acropolis. (Zosim. 
v. 6.) The exact site of this statue is now well 
awertained, since the foundations of its pedestal 
have been discovered. 

(n.) A brazen Quadriga, dedicated from the 
spoils of Chalcis, stood on the left hand of a person, 
as he entered the Acropolis through the Propylaea. 
(Herod. v. 77; Pans. i. 28. § 2.) 

(iii.) The Gigantomachia, a composition in 
sculpture, stood upon the southern or Cimonian 
wall, and just above the Dionysiac theatre ; for 
Plutarch relates that a violent wind precipitated - 
inte the Dionysiac theatre a Dionysus, which was | 
ene of the figures of the Gigantomachia. (Paus, | 
iL 25. § 2; Plut. Ant. 60.) The Gigantomachia | 
was one of four compositions, each three feet in 
height, dedicated by Attalus, the other three repre- 
seuting the battle of the Athenians and Amazons, 
the battle of Marathon, and the destruction of the 
Ganls by Attalus. (Paus.l.c.) If the Giganto- 
machia stood towards the eastern end of the southern 
wall, we may conclude that the three other com- 
positions were ranged in a similar manner upon the 
wall towards the west, and probably extended as far 
as opposite the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose relates that 
south-east of the Parthenon, there has been dis- 
covered upon the edge of the Cimonian wall a plat- 
form of Piraic stone, containing two plain marble 
slabs, which are perhaps connected with these 
sculptures. 

{iv.) Temple of Artemia Brauronia, standing 
between the Propylaca and the Parthenon, of which 
the foundations have been recently discovered. (Paus. 
i. 23. § 7.) Near it, as we Jearn from Pausanias, 
was a brazen statue of the Trojan horse (ios 
Sorpecos), fromm which Menestheus, Teucer and the 
sons of Theseus were represented looking out (imep- 
kirrovg:). From other authorities we learn that 
spears projected from this horse (Hesych. s. v. 300- 
pos Trwos; comp. Bodpetos trmos, xpurrdy du- 
witxur Bopv, Eurip. Troad. 14); and also that it 
was of colossal size (tray brévrev péyebos Scov 
4 Beipios, Aristoph. Ar. 1128; Hesych. s. r. Kpios 
actAyixepws). The basis of this statue has also 
heen discovered with an inscription, from which we 





kearn that it was dedicated by Chaeredemns, of Coele 
(a quarter in the city), and that it was made by 
Mrongylion. (XapéSnuos EvayyéAouv ee Koidys 
aréinxer. Erpoyyuriwy éxoingey ; Zeitschrift fir 
die Alterthumenissenschaft, 1842, p. 832.) 

(v.) Temple of Rome and Atugustus, not men. | 
tioned by Pausanias, stood about 90 feet before the 
eastern front of the Parthenon. Leake observes 


ceeded to the eastern end of the Acropolis; and re- 
turned along the northern side, passing the Erech- 
theium and the statue of Athena Promachus. 


IX. ToroGraruy or THE Asty. 


Before accompanying Pausanias in his route 
through the city, it will be convenient to notice the 
various places and monuments, as to the site of 
which there can be litle or no doubt. These are 
the hills Areiopagus, Pnyx, of the Nymphs and 
Museium; the Dionysiac theatre, and the Odeium 
of Herodes on the southern side of the Acropolis ; 
the cave of Apollo and Pan, with the fountain Clep- 
sydra, and the cave of Aglaurns on the northern side 
ef the Acropolis; the temples of Theseus and of 
Zeus Olympius; the Horologium of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes; the Choragic monument of Lysicrates ; 
the Stadium; the gateway and the aqueduct of Ha- 
drian; and, lastly, the Agora and the Cerameicus. 


A. Places and Monuments, as to the site of which 
there is little or no doubt. 


l. The Areiopagus. 


The Areiopagus (6 “Apeos wdyos), or Hill of 
Ares, was the rocky height opposite the western end 
of the Acropolis, from which it was separated only 
by some hollow ground. Of its site there can be 
no doubt, both from the description of Pausanias, 
and from the account of Herodotus, who relates that 
it was a height over against the Acropolis, from 
which the Persians assailed the western extremity 
of the Acropolis, (Pans. i. 28. § 5; Herod. viii, 
52; see abdve, p. 266, a.) According to tradition it 
was called the Hill of Ares, because Ares was brought 
to trial here before the assembled gods by Poseidon, 
on account of his murdering Halirrhothius, the son 
of the latter. The spot is memorable as the place 
of meeting of the Council of Areiopagus (7) é ‘Apei@ 
mayo Bovdnh), frequently called the Upper Council 
(7 &ew BovaAt), to distinguish it from the Council 
of Five Hundred, which held its sittings in the 
valley below the hill, The Council of Arciopagus 
met on the south-eastern summit of the rock. There 
are still sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading 
up to the hill from the valley of the Agora; and im- 


| mediately above the steps is a bench of stones ex- 


cavated in the rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facing the south. Here the Arciopagites 
sat, as judges, in the open air (éwal@pios ébixd- 
(ovro, Pollux, viii. 118). On the eastern and 
western sides is a raised block. Wordsworth sup- 
poses these blocks to be the two rude stones which 
Puusanias saw here, and which are described by 
Euripides as assigned, the one to the accuser, the 


(p. 353, seq.) that from a portion of its architrave | other to the criminal, in the causes which were tried 


still in existence, we may infer that it was circular, 
23 feet in diameter, of the Ionic or Corinthian order, 
and about 50 feet in height, exclusive of a basement, 
An inscription found upon the site informs us that 
it was dedicated by the Athenian people Seg ‘Poun 
kai XeCagry Kaioap:. It was dedicated to Rome 
and Augustus, becanse this emperor forbade the 
provinces to raise any temple to him, except in con- 
Janction with Rome. (Suet. Aug. 52.) 

In following Pausanias through the Acropolis, we 
must suppose that he turned to the right after 


| in this court :— 


ws 8 eis "Aperoy SxOov How és Bixny tr’ 
éarny, eyw wey Idrepoy Aafay Babpor, 
To 3 BAAo wptabep’ Hrep hy ‘Epwiwy. 


(Eurip. Jph. 7.961.) Of the Conncil itself an ac- 
count has been given elsewhere. (Dict. of Ant. 
s.v.) The Areiopagus possesses peculiar interest 
to the Christian as the spot from which the Apostle 


Paul preached to the men of Athens. At the foot 


of the height on the north-eastern side there are 
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rains of a small chureh, dedicated to S. Dionysius | hewn from the same rock.” (Wordsworth) This 


the Areiopagite, and commemorating his conversion 
here by St. Paul. (Act. Apost. xvii. 34.) 

At the opposite or south-eastern angle of the 
hill, 45 or 50 yards distant from the steps, there 
is « wide chasm in the rocks, leading to a gloomy 
recess, Within which there is a fountain of very 
dark water, This was the sanctuary of the Eu- 
menides, commonly called by the Athenians the 
Semnae (ai Zeuvai), or Venerable Goddesses. (Paus. 
i. 28. § 6: dwiwpanuas ras Zeuvas Oeds &v 'Apeie 
way, Dinarch, c. Dem. p. 35, Reiske.) The cavern 
itself formed the temple, with probably an artificial 
construction in front. Its position is frequently re- 
ferred to by the Tragic poets, who also speak of the 
chastn of the earth (waryor wap’ airby ydopua 3b- 
govra xGovds, Eur, Elect. 1271), and the subter- 
ranean chamber (SdAauo: .... mata *yijs, Aesch. 
Eumen, 1004, seq.). It was probably in conse- 
quence of the subterranean nature of the sanctuary 
of these goddesses that torches were employed in 
their ceremonies. “ Aeschylus imagined the pro- 
cession which escorted the Eumenides to this their 
temple, as descending the rocky steps above de- 
scribel from the platform of the Areiopagus, then 
winding round the eastern angle of that hill, and 
conducting them with the sound of mnsic and the 
glare of torches along this rocky ravine to this dark 
enclosure.” (Wordsworth.) Within the sacred en- 
closure was the monument of Oedipus, (Paus. i. 
28. § 7.) 

Between the sanctuary of the Semnae and the 
lcwest gate of the Acropolis stood the heroum of 
Hesychus, to whom a ram was imimolated before the 
sacrifices to the Eumenides. (Schol. ad Soph. Qed. 
Col. 489.) His descendants, the Hesychidae, were 
the hereditary priests of these goddesses. (Comp. 
Miiller, Lumenides, p. 206, seq., En&l. Trans.) 
Near the same spot was the monument of Cylon, 
erected on the spot where he was slain. (Leake, 
p- 358.) 


2. The Pnyz. 


The Pnyx (Trg), or place of assembly of the 
Athenian people. formed part of the surface of a 


low rocky hill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 


from the centre of the Areiopagus hill. “ The Pnyx 
inay be best described as au area formed by the 
segment of a circle, which, as it is very nearly equal 
to a semicircle, for the sake of conciseness, we shall 
assume as such, The radius of this semicirele varies 
from about 60 to 80 yards. It is on a sloping 
ground, which shelves down very gently toward the 
holluw of the ancient agora, which was at its foot 
othe NE. The chord of this semicircle is the 
highest part of this slope; the middle of its are is 
the lowest; and this last point of the curve is cased 
by a terras wall of huge polygonal blocks, and of 
about 15 feet in depth at the centre: this terras 
wall prevents the soil of the slope from lapsing down 
into the valley of the agora beneath it. The chord 
ef this semicirele is formed by a line of rock, verti- 
cally hewn, 0 as to present to the spectator, stand- 
ing in the area, the face of a flat wall.* In the 
middle point of this wall of rock, and projecting 
from, and applied to it, is a solid rectangular block, 


* Hence it is aptly compared by Mure to a theatre, 
the shell of which, instead of curving upwards, 
slopes dowuwards from the orchestra, 








a See 
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is the celebrated Berna (Bjjua), or palpit, we 
called “ the Stone” (6 Aiéos, consp. éy d-yopg rp 
te Adm, Plut. Solon, 25), from whence the antes 


| addressed the multitude in the semicircular area i» 


fore them. The bema looks towards the NE. tha 
is, towards the agora. It is 11 feet broad, risxy 


| from a graduated basis: the summit is broken: be: 


the present height is abont 20 feet. It was acm 
sible on the right and left of the orater by a fictt 
of steps. As the destinies of Athens were said 
by the orators from this pulyat, the term “ tx 
stone” is familiarly used as a figure of the guren- 





PLAN OF THE PNYX. 


A. The Bema. C. Rock-cut wall. 
B. Semicircular edge of | D. Remains of anctest 
the Poyx. a? 





ment of the state; and the “ master of the stove” 
indicates the ruling statesman of the day (se- 
Kpate: viv tub AlGov Tov 'y TH muKPi, Aristuph 
Pax, 680; comp. Acharn, 683, TheemopA. 525 
seq.) The position of the bema commanded a vee 
of the Propylaea and the other magnificent edifices 
of the Acropolis, while beneath it was the ct 
itself studded with monuments of Athenian ghey. 
The Athenian orators frequently roused the natienl 
feelings of their audience by pointing to “ tat 
Propylaea there,” and to the other splendid buble 
ings, which they had in view from the Pers 
(MpowvAaia ravra, Hesych. s. ¢.; Dem. ¢. Andrat 
pp, 597, 617; Aesch, de Fals, Leg. . 253.) 

The position and form of the remains that hav 
been just described agree so perfectly with the 
statements of ancient writers respecting the Pars 
(see authorities quoted by Leake, p. 179), that & » 
surprising that there should ever have been wy 
doubt of their identity. Yet Spon took them t+ 
those of the Areiopagus. Wheler was in doo 
whether they belonged to the Areiopagas ot the 
Odeium, and Stuart regarded them as these ef th 
theatre of Regilla. Their true identity way fr 
pointed out by Chandler; and no subsequent write 
has entertained any doubt on the subject. 

The Pnyx appears to have been under the especial 
protection of Zeus. In the wall of rock, on either mir 
of the bema, are several niches for votive offenag 
In clearing away the earth below, several of ther 
offerings were discovered, consisting of has-relieds re 
presenting different parts of the body in white mart. 
and dedicated to Zeus the Supreme (Ad “Tyiote) 
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are now in the British Museum. 
; Dodwell, vol. i. p. 402.) 

the Pnyx contained about 12,000 
and could therefore easily accommo- 
the whole of the Athenian citizens. The re- 
of an ancient ian, that it was con- 
with the simplicity of ancient times (xara 
arAdrnta, Pollux, viii. 132), is borne 

existing remains. We know moreover 
not provided with seats, with the excep- 
few wooden benches in the first row, 
Acharn, 25.) Hence the assembled citi- 
stood or sat on the bare rock (xayuai, 
. Vesp. 43); and accordingly the Sausage- 
seeks to undermine the popularity of 
edemus. (Aristoph 

It was not provided, like the theatres, 
any species of awning to protect the assembly 
the rays of the sun; and this was doubtless 
one reason why the assembly was held at day-break. 
(Mare, vol. ii. p. 63.) 

It has been remarked that a traveller who mounts 
the bema of the Pnyx may safely say, what perhaps 
cannot be said with equal certainty of any other 
spot, and of any other body of great men in antiquity ;: 
Here have stood Demosthenes, Pericles, Themistocles, 
Aristides, and Solon. This remark, however, would 
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not be true in its full extent, if we were to give cre- | 
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dence to a passage of Plutarch (Them. 19), to which 
allusion has been already made. Plutarch relates 
that the bema originally looked towards the sea, and 
that it was afterwards removed by the Thirty Ty- 
rants so as to face the land, because the sovereignty 
of the sea was the origin of the democracy, while the 
pursuit of agriculture was favourable to the oligarchy. 
But from no part of the present Pnyx could the sea 
be seen, and it is evident, from the existing remains, 
that it is of much more ancient date than the age of 
the Thirty Tyrants. Moreover, it is quite incredible 
that a work of such gigantic proportions should have 
been erected by the Thirty, who never even sum- 
moned an assembly of the citizens. And even if 
they had cffected such a change in the place of 
meeting for the citizens, would not the latter, in the 


restoration of the democracy, have returned to the 


former site? We have therefore no hesitation in 
rejecting the whole story along with Forchhammer 
and Mure, and of regarding it with the latter writer 
as one of the many anecdotes of what may be called 
the moral and political mythology of Greece, invented 
to give zest to the narrative of interesting events, or 
the actions and characters of illustrious men, 
Wordsworth, however, accepts Plutarch’s story, 
and points out remains which he considers to be those 
of the ancient Pnyx a little behind the present bema. 
It is true that there is behind the existing bema, and 





THE BEMA OF THE PNYX. 


on the summit of the rock, an esplanade and terrace, 
which has evidently been artificially levelled; and 
hear one of its extremities are appearances on the 
ground which have been supposed to betoken the 
existence of a former bema. It has been usually 
stated, in refutation of this hypothesis, that not even 
from this higher spot could the sea be seen, because 
the city wal] ran across the top of the bill, and would 
have effectually interrupted any view of the sea; but 
this answer is not sufficient, since we have brought 
forward reasons for believing that this was not the 
direction of the ancient wall. This esplanade, how- 
ever, is so much smaller than the present Poyx, that 
it is impossible to believe that it could ever have 
been used as the ordinary assembly of the citizens; 
and it is much more probable that it served for pur- 
poses connected with the great assembly in the Pnyx 
telow, being perhaps covered in part with buildings 
or booths for the convenience of the Prytanes, scribes, 
and other public functionaries. Mure calls attention 
 & passage in Aristophanes, where allusion is made 
o such appendages (thy Tlixva wacav «al ras 
oxyvas kal tas 3:d30vs Siabpijoat, Thesm. 659); 
and though the Pnyx is here used in burlesque 


spplication to the Thesrnophorium, where the female 


asetnblies were held, this circumstance does not 
me point of the allusion. (Mure, vol. ii. 
p. 319. 

_ The whole rock of the Pnyx was thickly inha- 
bited in ancient times, as it is flattened and cut in 


all directions, We have already had occasion to 
point out [see above, p. 261, b.] that even the west- 
ern side of the hill was covered with houses, 


3 Hill of the Nymphs. 

This hill, which lay a little to the NW. of the 
Pnyx, used to be identified with the celebrated Lyca- 
bettus, which was situated on the other side of the 
city, outside the walls; but its proper name has been 
restored to it, from an inscription found on its 
summit. (Biéckh, /nser, no, 453; Ross, in Kunst- 
blatt, 1837, p. 391.) 


4. The Museium, 


The Museium (7d Movaeiov) was the hill to the 
SW. of the Acropolis, from which it is separated by 
an intervening valley. It is only a little lower than 
the Acropolis itself. It is described by Pausanias 
(i, 25. § 8) as a hill within the city walls, opposite 
the Acropolis, where the poet Musaeus was buried, 
and where a monument was erected to a certain 
Syrian, whose name Pausanias does not mention. 
There are still remains of this monument, from the 
inscriptions upon which we learn that it was the 
monument of Philopappus, the grandson of Antio- 
chus, who, having been deposed by Vespasian, came 
to Rome with his two sons, Epiphanes and Callini- 
eus. [Dict. of Biogr. vol. I. p.194.] Epiphanes 
was the father of Philopappus, who had become an 
Attic citizen of the demus Besa, and he is evidently 
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the Syrian to whom Pausanias alludes. “ This 
monument was built in a form slightly concave 
towards the front. The chord of the curve was about 
30 feet in length: in front it presented three niches 
between four pilasters; the central niche was wider 
than the two lateral ones, concave and with a semi- 
circular top; the others were q A 
seated statue in the central niche was obviously that 
of the person to whom the monument was erected. 
An inscription below the niche shows that he was 
aay Philopappus, son of Epiphanes, of the demus 

Besa (@:Adrarmos 'Exipdvovs Bnoaeds). On the 
right hand of this statue was a king Antiochns, son 
of a king Antiochus, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion below it (Bao:Aebs "Avrioxos Bacidews 'Avrid- 
xov). In the niche on the other side was seated 
Seleucus Nicator (BaowAebs ZéAevwos *Avtidxou 
Nixdrwp). On the pilaster to the right of Pbilo- 
pa of Besa is the inscription C.IVLIVS C.F. FAB 
(i. e. Caius Julius, Caii filius, Fabia) antiocuvs 
PHILOPAPPYS, COS. FRATER ARVALIS, ALLECTVS 
INTER PRAETORIOS AB IMP. CAESARE NERVA 
TRAIANO OPTVMO AVGYSTO GERMANICO DACICO. 
On that to the left of Philopappus was inscribed 
BamiArebs 'Avrioxos @:Adwarmos, Bacikews *Em- 
dvous, rod 'Avtidyov. Between the niches and 
the base of the monument, there is a representation 
in high relief of the triamph of a Roman emperor 
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The part of the monument now i 

of the central and eastern niches, with remains 
of the two pilasters on that side of the centre. The 
statues in two of the niches still remain, but without 
heads, and otherwise imperfect; the figures of the 
triumph, in the lower compartment, are not much 
better ed. This monument appears, from 
Spon and Wheler, to have been nearly in the same 

state in 1676 as it is at present; and it is to Ciriaco 
d’Ancona, who visited Athens two centuries earlier, 
that we are indebted for a | knowledge of the deficient 
parts of the monument.” (Leake, p. 494, seq. ; 
comp. Stuart, vol. iii. ¢.5; Prokesch, ig- 
keiten, vol. ii. p. 383; Bickh, Inscr. no. 362 ; Orelli, 
Juscr. no. 800. 

Of the fortress, which Demetrius Poliorcetes erected 
on the Museium in n.c. 229 ec i. 25. § 8; 
Plut. Demetr. 34), all trace has disa 

There must ‘edea-ca aaotacgy <r 
Maseiu'n, for the western side of the hill is almost 
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covered with traces of buildings cut in the 
and the remains of stairs are visible in several ¢ 
— another that the ancient city wall 
ran along the top of this hill. [See above, 
There are also found on this spot some 
cisterhs of a circular form, hollowed out in 
and enlarging towards the base. At ig hereon 
foot of the hill, opposite the Acropolis, there 

three ancient excavations in the rock ; that im 
middle is of an irregular form, and the other 
are eleven feet square. One of them leads 
another subterraneous chamber of a cirenlar 
twelve feet in diameter at the base, and diminishing 
towards the top, in the shape of a bell. These 
excavations are sometimes called ancient baths, and 
sometimes prisons: hence one of them is said to have 
been the prison of Socrates. 


5. The Dionysiac Theatre. 


The stone theatre of Dionysus was commenced = 
B.C. 500, but was not completely 
340, during the financia] administration of Lyeurgus. 
(Pans. i. 29. §16; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. pp.841, rig 
A theatre, however, might, as a Gothic church, be 
used for centuries without being quite fimisbed ; 
and there can be no doubt that it was in the sto 
theatre that all the great productions of the Grecian 
drama were performed. This theatre lay beneath 
the southern wall of the Acropolis, near its exs- 
ern extremity. The middle of it was excavated 
out of the rock, and its extremities were supported 
by solid piers of masonry. The rows of seats were 
in the form of curves, rising one above amother; 
the diameter increased with the ascent. Two rows 
of seats at the top of the theatre are now vimible; 
but the rest are concealed by the accumnlatien 
soil. The accurate dimensions of the theatre cannet 
now be ascertained. Its termination at the summit 
is evident; but to what extent it descended inte 
the valley cannot be traced. From the summit te 
the hollow below, which may, however, be higher 
than the ancient orchestra, the slope is about 300 
feet in length. There can be no question that x 
must have been sufficiently large to have accem- 
modated the whole body of Athenian citizens, as 
well as the strangers who flocked to the Diomysiae 
festival. It has been supposed from a passage of 
Plato, that the theatre was capable of containing 
"| more than 30,000 spectators, since Socrates speaking 
of Agathon’s dramatic victory in the theatre sars 
that “his glory was manifested in the ¢ 
consists | more than three myriads of Greeks” (¢uger tr 
eytveto év udpruct Taw 'EAAtver wAdow } tper- 
pupios, Plat. Symp. p.175,¢.) It may, however, 
be doubted whether these words are to be takea 
literally, since the term “ three myriads” appears te 
have been used as a round number to signify the 
whole body of adult Athenian citizens. Thus He- 
rodotus (v. 97) says that Aristagoras deceived thre 
myriads of Athenians, and Aristophanes ( Feel. 1132) 
employs the words woArra@y wAciov f Tpcwupiaw ex- 
actly in the same sense. 

The magnificence of the theatre is attested br 
Dicaearchus, who describes it as “the most beas- 
tiful theatre in the world, worthy of mention, great 
and wonderful ” (S8e Fw rav dv 7H cimounéry add- 
Auotov Oéarpor, afidroyor, péya wal Canuarrér, 
Dicaearch. Blos ris "EAAdSos, p. 140.) * The 


* Many writers, whom Wordsworth has followed, 
have changed &3¢ 4» into wdeior; but this emends- 


ree 
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spectators sat in the open air, but probably protected 


from the rays of the sun by an awning, and from 
their elevated seats they had a distinct view of the 
sea and of the peaked hills of Salamis in the horizon, 
Above them rose the Parthenon, and the other 
buildings of the Acropolis, so that they sat under 
the shadow of the ancestral gods of their country. 
The position of the spectators, as sitting under the 
temple of Athena, and the statue of the Zeus of the 
Citadel (Zebs TMloAceds, Paus. i. 24. § 4), is evi- 
dently alluded to by Aeschylus (EZumen. 997, seq.), 
to which passage Wordsworth has directed atten- 
tion : — 

xalper’ aorixds Aews, 

Yerap fuevor Aids, 

NapGévov pidas pirat 

cwppovoivres ev xpdvy. 

Taadados 3° ixd wrepois 

ivras Gera: wariip. 
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MONUMENT OF THRASYLLUS. 


Above the upper seats of the theatre and the Ci- 
monian wall of the Acropolis is a grotto («whAgov), 
which was converted into a small temple by Thra- 
syllus, a victorious choragus, to commemorate the 
Victory of his chorus, B. c. 320, as we learn from an 
inscription upon it. Hence it is usually called the 
Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus. Within the ca- 
vern were statues of Apollo and Artemis destroying 
the children of Niobe; and upon the entablature of 
the temple was a colossal figure of Dionysus. This 
figure is now in the British Museum; but it has lost 
its head and arms. Pausanias (i. 21. § 3), in his 
description of the cavern, speaks of a tripod above it, 
without mentioning the statue of Dionysus; but 
there is a hole sunk in the lap of the statue, in which 





tion is not only unnecessary, but is exceedingly impro- 
bable, because Odea were very rare in Greece at thetjme 
when Dicaearchus wrote. The word 4» may have been 
introduced by the excerptor to indicate that the theatre 
described by Dicaearchus was not in existence in 
his time; or it may have been used by Dicaearchus 
himself instead of eri according to a well-known 
use of the Attic writers. (See Fuhr, ad loc.) 


: the temple, with a part of the inscription upon it, 
| 
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was probably inserted the tripod. The custom of 
supporting tripods by statues was not uncommon. 
(Leake, p. 186; Vaux, Antig. in British Museum, 
p. 114.) This cavern was subsequently converted 
into the church of Panaghfa Spilidtissa, or the Holy 
Virgin of the Grotto; and was used as such when 
Dodwell visited Athens. It is now, however, a 
simple cave; and the temple and the church are 
both in ruins. A large fragment of the architrave 


is now lying upon the slope of the theatre: it has 
been hewn into a drinking trough. (Wordsworth, 
p. 90.) The cave is about 34 feet in length, with 
an average breadth of 20 feet. The entire height of 
the monument of Thrasyllus is 29 feet 5 inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above the monument are two columns, which 
evidently did not form part of the building. Their 
triangular summits supported tripods, dedicated by 
choragi who had gained prizes in the theatre below. 
A little to the west of the cave is a large rectangular 
niche, in which no doubt a statue once stood. 





THEATRE OF DIONYSUS, FROM COIN. 


A brass coin of Athens in the British Museum 
givesea representation of the Dionysiac theatre viewed 
from below. ‘The seats for the spectators are dis- 
tinctly seen, together with the Cimonian wall of the 
Acropolis; and above, the Parthenon in the centre, 
with the Propylaea on the left. The artist has also 
represented the cave between the theatre and the 
wall of the Acropolis, described above, together with 
other smaller excavations, of which traces still exist. 
The same subject is also represented on a vase found 
at Aulis, on which appear the theatre, the monument 
of Thrasyllus, the tripodial columns, and above them 
the polygonal walls of the Acropolis, crowned by the 
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THEATRE OF DIONYSUS, FROM A VASE. 
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Parthenon. It seems that this point of view was | the identical figure dedicated by Miltindes. The 
greatly admired by the ancients. Dicaearchus alludes | cave measures about 18 feet in length, 30 in beige, 
to this view, when he speaks (/.¢.) of “the magni- | and 15 in depth. There are two excavated ledge 
ficent temple of Athena, called the Parthenon, rising | cut in the rock, on which we may suppose statues of 
above the theatre, and striking the spectator with | the two d ities to have stood, and also namerss 
admiration.” (Leake, p. 183, seq.; Dodwell, vol. i. | niches and holes for the reception of votive offerings 


p- 299; Wordsworth, p. $9, seq.) The fountain near the cave, of which Paasans 
does not mention the name, was called Cleperda 
6. The Odeium of Herodes or Regilla. (KAeyvdpa), more anciently Empedo (‘Euweda) It 


The Odeium or Music-theatre* of Regilla also lay | Ccrived the name of Clepeydra from its being sep 
beneath the southern wall of the Acropolis, but at its | i), the harbour of Phalerum. (Aristoph. Lysetr 
western extremity. It was built in the time of the | g)9 s¢hol, ad loc., ad Vesp. 853, Av. 1694; He 
Antonines by Herodes Atticus, who called it the | sych, aon KAeyi3pa KAevipsuror Nw.) “ The 
Odeinm of Regilla in honour of his deceased wife. It | only access tn this Seumbaim Se Gece: thes anckaad 
is not mentioned by Pausanias in his description of platform of the Acropolis above it. The approach te 
Athens, who explains the omission in a subsequent it is at the north of the northern wing of the Prgr- 
part of his work by the remark that it was notcom- | jon. Here we begin to descend a flight of fartr- 
menced at the time he wrote his first book, (Paus. vii. | oven steps cut in the rock, but partially cased with 
20. § 3.) Pausanias remarks (/. c.) that it surpassed | jah, of marble. The descent is arched over with 
all other Odeia in Greece, as well in dimensions as | brick, and opens out into a small subterranean chapel, 
in other respects; and its roof of cedar wood was | with niches cut in its sides. In the chapel is a wel. 
particularly admired. (P. hilostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1. § 5.) surmounted with a peristomium of marble: belew 
The length of its diameter within the walls was | which is the water now at adistance of about 30 feet” 
about 240 feet, and it is calculated to have fur- (Wordsworth.) This flight of steps is seen in the 
nished accommodation for about 6000 persons. There | annexed coin from the British Museum, in which the 
are still considerable remains of the building; but, | cave of Pan is represented at the foot pee ‘ha steien 
“ in spite of their extent, good preservation, and the | o¢ Athena Promachus and the Parthenon at the 
massive material of which they are composed, they summit, The obverse is the size of the coin ; the 


have a poor appearance, owing to the defects of the Arp el 
Roman style of architecture, especially of the rows | reverse is enlarged, 


of small and apparently useless arches with which 
the more solid portions of the masonry are per- 
forated, and the consequent number of insignificant 
parts into which it is thus subdivided.” (Mure, vol. 
i. p. 91.) It is surprising that Stuart should have 
supposed the remains of this comparatively small 
Roman building to be those of the great Dionysiac 
theatre, in which the dramas of the Athenian poets 
were performed. 


7. Cave of Apollo and Pan, and Fountain of 
Clepsydra. 


The Cave of Apollo and Pan, more usually 
called the Cave of Pan, lay at the base of the NW. 
angle of the Acropolis. It is described by He- 
rodotus (vi. 105) as situated below the Acropolis, 
and by Pausanias (i. 28. § 4) asa little below the 
Propylaea, with a spring of water near it. The 
worship of Apollo in this cave was probably of great 
antiquity. Here he is said to have had connection 
with Creusa, the mother of lon; and hence the cave 
is frequently mentioned in the “ Ion” of Euripides. 
(Paus. .c.; Eurip. Jon, 506, 955, &c.) The wor- 
ship of Pan in this cave was not introduced till after 
the battle of Marathon, in consequence of the services 
which he rendered to the Athenians on that occasion. 
His statue was dedicated by Miltiades, and Simonides 
wrote the inscription for it. (Simonid. Religu. p. 
176, ed. Schneidewin.) A statue of Pan, now in the 
public library at Cambridge, was discovered in a 
garden a little below the cave, and may possibly be 











COLN SHOWING THE CAVE OF PAN, THE FAt- 
THENON AND ATHENA PROMACHUS. 








* An Odeium (@3eiov) was, in its form and ar- 8. The Aglawrium 
rangements, very similar to a theatre, from which , 
it differed chiefly by being roofed over, in order] The sanctuary of Aglaurus, one of the three daugh- 
to retain the sound. It appears to have been ori- | ters of Cecrops, was also a cavern situated in th 
Kinally designed chiefly for musica) rehearsals, in | northern face of the Acropolis. It is evident from 
subontination to the great choral performances in | several passages in the /on of Euripides (8, 2%, 
the theatre, and consequently a much smaller space | 506, 953, 1413) that the Aglaurium was in some pot 
was required for the audience. of the precipices called the Long Kucks, which me 
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eastward of the grotto of Pan. [See above, p. 266, b.] 
It is said to have been the spot from which Aglaurus 
and her sister Herse threw themselves from the rocks 
of the Acropolis, upon opening the chest which con- 
tained Erichthonius (Pans. i. 18, § 2); and it was 
also near this sanctuary that the Persians gained 
acerss to the Acropolis. (Herod. viii. 35.) We 
learn from Pausanias that the cave was situated at 
the steepest part of the hill, which is also described 
by Herodotus as precipitous at this point. At the dis- 
tance of about 60 yards to the east of the cave of Pan 
and at the hase of a precipice is a remarkable cavern; 
and 40 yards further in the same direction, there is 
another cave much smaller, immediately under the 
wall of the citadel, and only a few yards distant from 
the northern portico of the Erechtheium. In the Jatter 
there are thirteen niches, which prove it to have 
been a consecrated spot; and there can be no doubt 
that the larger was also a sanctuary, though niches 
are not equally apparent, in consequence of the sur- 
face of the rock not being so well preserved as in the 
smaller cavern. One of these two caves was un- 
doubtedly the Aglaurium. Leake conjectured, from 
the account of a stratagem of Peisistratus, that there 
was a communication from the Aglaurium to the 
platform of the citadeL After Peisistratus had 
seized the citadel, his next object was to disarm the 
Athenians. With this view he summoned the 
Athenians in the Anaceium, which was to the west 
of the Aglauriam While he was addressing them, 
they laid down their arms, which were seized by the 
jartizans of Peisistratus and conveyed into the 
Aglauriam, apparently with the view of being carried 
into the citadel itself. (Polyaen. i. 21.) Now this 
conjecture has been confirmed by the discovery of an 
ancient flight of stairs near the Erechtheium, leading 
into the cavern, and from thence passing downwards 
through a deep cleft in the rock, nearly parallel in its 
direction to the outer wall, and opening out in the 
face of the cliff a little below the foundation. [See 
above, p. 268, a.) It would therefore appear that this 
cave, the smaller of the two above mentioned, was 
the Agraulium, the access to which from the Acro- 
polis was close to the northern portico of the Erech- 
theium, which led into the sanctuary of Pandrosus, 
the only one of the three daughters of Cecrops who 
remained faithful to her trust. Leake conjectures 
that the Aglaurium, which is never described as a 
temple, but only as a sanctuary or sacred enclosure, 
was used in a more extended signification to com- 
prehend both caves, one being more especially sacred 
to Aglaurus aud the other to her sister Herse. The 
position of the Aglaurium, as near the cave of Pan, 
and in front of the Erechtheium and Parthenon (apd 
NadAdios vadw), is clearly shown in the following 
passage of Enripides (Jon, 506, seq.), where the 
wvyeders pwaxpal probably refer to the flight of 
steps :— 
& Mavbs Saxhuara xal 
mTapavAifovea wérpa 
ux wert paxpais, 
Tva xopobs orei8ouci wodoiy 
‘AypavAou xépar Tpiyoror 
oradia xAoepa mpd TladAddos vaay. 
Wordsworth (p. 87) conjectures, with some proba- 
bility, that it may have been by the same secret 
communication that the Persians got into the 
Acropolis, 
According to one tradition Aglaurus precipitated 
berself from the Acropolis, as a sacrifice, to save 
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her country; and it was probably on this account 
that the Athenian ephebi, on receiving their first 
suit of armour, were accustomed to take an oath 
in the Aglaurium, that they would defend their 
country to the last. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 438 ; 
Pollux, viii, 105; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 21; 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterth. § 123. n. 7.) 


9. The Theseium, 


The Thescium (@yc«iov), or temple of Theseus, 
is the best preserved of all the monuments of ancient 
Athens. It is situated on a height in the NW. of 
the city, north of the Areiopagus, and near the gym- 
nasium of Ptolemy. (I’aus. i. 17. § 2; Plut. Thes. 
36.) It was at the same time a temple and a tomb, 
having been built to receive the boues of Theseus, 
which Cimon had brought from Seyros to Athens in 
B.C. 469, (Thuc, i. 98; Plat. Cim. 8, Thes. 36; 
Diod. iv. 62; Paus. lc.) The temple appears to 
have been commenced in the same year, and, al- 
lowing five years for its completion, was probably 
finished about 465. It is, therefore, about thirty 
years older than the Parthenon. It possessed the 
privilege of an asylum, in which runaway slaves, in 
particular, were accustomed to take refuge. (Diod. 
Lc.; Plut. Thes. l. c., de Exil. 17; Hesych., Etym. 
M. 8. v. Onceior.) Its sacred enclusnre was so large 
as to serve sometimes as a place of military assem- 
bly. (Thue, vi. 61.) ; 

The Temple of Thesens was built of Pentelic 
marble, and stands upon an artificial foundation 
formed of large quadrangular blocks of limestone. 
Its architecture is of the Doric order. It is a 
Peripteral Hexastyle, that is, it is surrounded with 
columms, and has six at each front. There are 
thirteen columns on each of the flanks, including 
those at the angles, which are also reckoned among 
those of the front, so that the number of columns 
surrounding the temple is thirty-four. The stylobate 
is two feet four inches high, and has ouly two steps, 
instead of three, a fact which Stuart accounts for 
by the fact of the temple being an heroum. The 
total length of the temple on the upper step of the 
stylobate is 104 feet, and its total breadth 45 feet, 
or more accurately 104-23 and 45-011 respectively. 
(Penrose.) Its height from the bottom of the sty- 
lobate to the summit of the pediment is 334 feet. 
It consists of a cella having a pronaos or prodomus 
to the east, and an opisthodomns or posticum to the 
west. The pronaos and opisthodomus were each 
separated from the ambulatory of the peristyle by 
two columns, and perhaps a railing, which may 
have united the two columns with one another, and 
with the antae at the end of the prolongation of the 
walls of the cella. The cella is 40 feet in length, 
the pronaos, including the eastern portico, 33 feet, 
and the opisthodomus, including the western portico, 
27 feet. The ambulatory at the sides of the temple 
is six feet in breadth. The columns, both of the 
peristyle and in the two vestibules, are three feet 
four inches in diameter at the base, and nearly 
nineteen feet high. 

The eastern front of the temple was the principal 
one. This is shown not only by the depth of the 
pronaos, but still more decisively by the sculptures. 
The ten metopes of the eastern front, with the four 
adjoining on either side, are exclusively adorned 
with sculpture, all the other metopes having been 
plain, It was not till the erection of the Parthenon 
that sculpture was employed to decorate the entire 
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frieze of the peristyle. The two pediments of the 
porticoes were also filled with sculptures. On the 
eastern pediment there are traces in the marble of 
metallic fastenings for statues: it is usually stated 
that the western pediment did not contain any 
figures, but Penrose, in his recent examination of 
the temple, has discovered clear indications of the 
positions which the sculptures occupied. Besides 
the pediments, and the above-mentioned metopes, 
the only other parts of the temple adorned with 
sculpture are the friezes over the columns and antae 
of the pronaos and opisthodomus. These friezes 
stretch across the whole breadth of the cella and 
the ambulatory, and are 38 feet in length. 
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GRUUND-PLAN OF THE THESEIUM, 


Although the temple itself is nearly perfect, the 


sculptures have sustained great injury. The figures | 


in the two pediments have entirely disappeared ; 

and the metopes and the frieze have been greatly | 
mutilated. Enough, however, remains to show that 
these sculptures belong to the highest style of Grecian 
art. The relief is bold and salient, approaching to 
the proportions of the entire statue, the figures in 
some instances appearing to be only slightly attached 
to the table of the marble. The sculptures, both of 
the metopes and of the friezes, were painted, and 
still preserve remains of the colours. Leake observes 
that “ vestiges of brazen and golden-coloured arms, 
of a blue sky, and of blue, green, and red drapery, 
are still very apparent. <A painted foliage and 
maecander is seen on the interior cornice of the 


peristyle, and painted stars in the lacunaria.” In | 


the British Museum there are casts of the greater 
portion of the friezes, and of three of the metopes 
from the northern side, being the first, second, and 
fourth, commencing from the north-east angle. 
They were made at Athens, by direction of the Earl 
of Elgin, from the sculptures which then existed 
upon the temple, where they still remain. 

The subjects of the sculptures are the exploits of 
Theseus and of Hercules; for the Theseium was not 
only the tomb and heroum of Theseus, but also a 
monument in bonour of his friend and companion 
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Hercules. The intimate friendship of these t 
heroes is well known, and is illustrated by the sav 
ment of an ancient writer that, when Theseus bed 
been delivered by Hercules from the chains uf A- 
donens, king of the Molossi, he conducted Hercules 
to Athens, that he might be purified from the mars- 
of his children; that Theseus then not only share 
his property with Hercules, but resigned to the 
latter all the sacred places which had been pos 
him by the Athenians, changing all the Thea « 
Attica, except four, into Heracleia, (Phikchorw 
ap. Plut, Thes. 35.) The Hercules Furens of Es. 
ripides seems, like the Theseium, to have bers 
intended to celebrate unitedly the deeds and ghey 
of the two friends. Hence this tragedy has lero 
called a Temple of Theseus in verse. Euripiie 
probably referred to this Theseium, among «tir 
buildings of Athens, in the passage beginning { Herc. 
Fur. 1323):— 


éxov Gu’ judy pds wéAioua TMadAdBos. 
éxei x€pas cas ayvicas pudoparos, 
Béuous Te Show, xpnudtww 7” éuav pépor. 


In the sculptaral decorations of his temple The 
seus yielded to his friend the most conspicoms 
place. Hence the ten metopes in front of the temper 
are occupied by the Labours of Hercules, while thse 
on the two flanks, only eight in all, relate to the a- 
ploits of Thesens, The frieze over the opisthodunss 
represents the combat uf the Centaurs and Lajathue, 
in which Theseus took part; but the subject of the 
frieze of the pronaos cannot be made out, in cae 
quence of the mutilated condition of the sculpturs 
Stuart (vol. iii, p. 9) supposes that it represeae 
part of the battle of Marathon, and esperinily the 
phantom of Thesens rushing upon the Persians; 
Miiller (Denkmdler der alten Kunst, p. 11), shat 
the subject is the war of Theseus with the Palke- 
tidae, a race of gigantic strength, who are said t 
have contended with Theseus for the thre ¢ 
Athens; Leake (p. 504), that it represented the 
battle of the giants, who were subdued maisly by 
the help of Hercules. Leake urges, with grest 
probability, that as the ten metopes im front of the 
building were devoted to the exploits of Hercals, 
and eight, less conspicuously situated, to thee o 
Theseus; and that as the frieze over the opéstheda 
mus referred to one of the most celebrated exjdats 
of Theseus, so it may be presumed that the cum- 
sponding panel of the pronaos related to some of te 
explats of Hercules, 

The Theseium was for many centuries a Cho 
tian church dedicated to St. George. “ When 
was converted into a Christian church, the two s- 
terior columns of the prouaos were removed to maat 


| room for the altar and its semicircular encles, 


customary in Greek churches. A lange door was a 
the same time pierced in the wall, which separate 
the cella from the opisthodomus; when Athens em 
taken by the Turks, who were in the habit of rise 
inte the churches on horseback, this door was chee, 
and a small one was made in the southern eal 
The roof of the cella is entirely modern, and Oe 
greater part of the ancient beams and lacunar 
the peristyle are wanting. In other respects the 
temple is complete.” (Leake.) The building » 
now converted into the national Museum of Athets. 
and has been restored as nearly as possible to 
original condition. The vaulted roof of the cle 
has been replaced by one in accordance with te 
original design of the building. 
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The three interior walls of the Theseium were 
decorated with paintings by Micon. (Pans. 1 c.) 
The stucco upon which they were painted is still 
apparent, and shows that each painting covered the 
entire wall from the roof to two feet nine inches 
short of the pavement. (Leake, p. 512.) 

The identification of the church of St. George with 
the temple of Theseus has always been considere | 
one of the most certain points in Athenian topo. 
graphy; but it has been attacked by Ross, in a 
pamphlet written in modern Greek (7 Onceiov Kal 
6 vabs tov “Apews, Athen. 1838), in which it is 
maintained that the building usually called the The- 
seium is in reality the temple of Ares, mentioned 
by Pausanias (i. 8. § 4). Ross argues, 1. That the 
temple of Theseus is described by Plutarch as situ- 
ated in the centre of the city (€v uéon TH wéACi, 
Thes. 36), whereas the existing temple is near the 
western extremity of the ancient city. 2. That it 
appears, from the testimony of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
who travelled in Greece in 1436, that at that time 
the edifice bore the name of the temple of Ares. 
3. That there have been discovered immediately 
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below the building a row of marble statues or Cary- 
atids, representing human figures, with serpents’ 
tails for their lower extremities, which Ross con- 
siders to be the eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes 
mentioned by Pansanias as in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temple of Ares. 4. The fact of the 
sculptures of the temple representing the exploits of 
Theseus and Hercules Ross does not consider suf- 
ficient to prove that it was the Theseium; since the 
exploits of these two heroes are exactly the subjects 
which the Athenians would be likely to select as the 
most appropriate decorations of the temple of the 
of war. 

An abstract of Ross's arguments is given by 
Mure (vol. ii. p. 316) and Westermann (in Jahn's 
Jahrbiicher, vol. xli. p. 242); but as his hypothesis 
has been generally rejected by scholars, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into any refutation of it. (Comp. 
Pittakis, in Athen. Archdol. Zeitung, 1838, Febr.and 
March; Gerhard, Hall. Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 159; 
Ulrichs, in Annal. d, Inst. Archdol. 1842, p.74, foil. ; 
Curtius, Archdol. Zeitschrift, 1843, No. 6.) 





THE THESEIUM, 


10. The Olympieium. 


The site of the Olympieium (‘OAvumeiov), or 
Temple of Zeus Olympius, is indicated by sixteen 
gigantic Corinthian columns of white marble, to the 
south-east of the Acropolis, and near the right bank 
of the Tlissus. This temple not only exceeded in 
magnitade all other temples in Athens, but was the 
greatest ever dedicated to the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, and one of the four most renowned examples 
of architecture in marble, the other three being the 
temples of Ephesus, Branchidae, and Eleusis. (Vi- 
truy. vii. Praef.) It was commenced by Peisistratus, 
and finished by Hadrian, after many suspensions 
and interruptions, the work occupying a period of 
nearly 700 years. Hence it is called by Philostratus 
“a great struggle with time” (xpdévov uéya ayo- 
vioua, Vit. Soph. i. 25. § 3). The original founder 
of the temple is said to have been Deucalion, (Paus. 
i 18. §8.) The erection of the temple was en- 


names are recoraed by Vitruvius (1. c.), and oy whom 
it appears to have been planned in all its extent and 
magnitude. The work was continued by the sons 
of Peisistratus; but after their expulsion from 
Athens it remained untouched for nearly 400 years. 
It is not impossible, as Mure has remarked, that 
prejudice against the Peisistratidae may have ope- 
rated against the prosecution of their unfinished 
monuments, although no allusion occurs in any 
— to such a motive for the suspension of the 
work, 
The Peisistratidae must have made considerable 
in the work, since ancient writers speak of 
it in its unfinished state in terms of the highest ad- 
miration. It also appears from these accounts to 
have suffered little frorn the Persian invasion, pro- 
bably from its only consisting at that time of solid 
masses of masonry, which the Persians would hardly 
have taken the trouble of demolishing. Dicae- 
archus, who visited Athens prior to afy renewal of 


trusted by Peisistratus to four architects, whose ; the work, describes it, “ though half finished, as ex- 
*u 
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citing astonishment by the design of the building, and , (Bickh, Jnser. No. 321—346.) From the existing 
which would have been most admirable if it had remains of the temple, we can ascertain its size ad 
been finished.” (‘OAvpmiov, quteAts ev, xata- general form. According to the measurements ¢ 
wAntw & txov thy ris olxodoulas broypaphy’ | Mr. Penrose, it was 354 feet (more exactly 354235) 
yevouevoy 8 by BéAtictov, efxep ouvereAéoOn, in length, and 171 feet (171°16) im breadth ~k 
p- 140, ed. Fuhr.) Aristotle (Polit. v. 11) men- | consisted of a cella, surrounded by a peristyle, whieh 
tions it as one of the colossal undertakings of despotic had 10 columns in front, and 20 on the sides. Th 
governments, placing it in the same category as the | peristyle, being double in the sides, and having s 
pyramids of Egypt; and Livy (xli. 20) speaks of it triple range at either end, besides three columm 
as “ Jovis Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris between antae at each end of the cella, consisted 
inchoatum pro magnitudine dei,” where “ unum” is altogether of 120 columns.” (Leake.) Of thee 
used because it was a greater work than any other columns 16 are now standing, with their art 
temple of the god. (Comp. Strab. ix. p. 396; Plut. | traves, 13 at the south-eastern angle, and the m 
Sol. 32; Lucian, Jcearo-Menip, 24.) About B. c. | maining three, which are of the interior row of te 
174 Antiochus Epiphanes commenced the com- southern side, not far from the south-western angie 
pletion of the temple. He employed a Roman archi- | These are the largest columns of marble now stand- 
tect of the name of Cossutius to proceed with it. | ing in Europe, being six and a half feet in diametr, 
Cossutius chose the Corinthian order, which was | and above sixty feet high. 
adhered to in the subsequent prosecution of the work. | A recent traveller remarks, that the desolate ¢ 
(Vitruv. l. c.; Athen. v. p. 194, a.; Vell. Pat. i. 10.) | the spot on which they stand adds much to the efie: 
Upon the death of Antiochus in n.c. 164 the work | of their tall majestic forms, and that scarcely any 
was interrupted; and about 80 years afterwards | ruin is more calculated to excite stronger emotats 
somne of its columns were transported to Rome by | of combined admiration and awe. It is diffiealt » 
Sulla for the use of the Capitoline temple at Rome. | conceive where the enormous masses have disappeared 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5. 8.6.) The work was not resumed | of which this temple was built. Its destructea 
till the reign of Augustus, when a society of princes, | probably commenced at an early period, and sp 
allies or dependents of the Roman empire, undertook | plied from time to time building materials to the 
to complete the building at their joint expense. inhabitants of Athens during the middle ages. 
(Suet. Aug. 60.) But the honour of its final com- Under the court of the temple there are mmr 
pletion was reserved for Hadrian, who dedicated the | very large and deep vaults, which Forchhamer 
temple, and set up the statue of the god within the | considers to be a portion of a large cistern, alludel 
cella. (Paus. i. 18. § 6, seq.; Spartian. adr, 13; | to by Pausanias as the chasm into which the wates 
Dion Cass. Ixix. 16.) flowed after the flood of Deucalion, From this a 
Pausanias says that the whole exterior inclosare | tern there is a conduit running in the direction & 
was about four stadia in circumference, and that it | the fountain of Callirrhot, which he suppose: % 
was full of statues of Hadrian, dedicated by the Gre- | have been partly supplied with water by this mean 
cian cities. Of these statues many of the pedestals | (Leake, p. 513; Mure, vol. ii, p. 79; Forchhammer, 
have been found, with inscriptions upon them, | p. 367.) 
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RUINS OF THE OLYMPTEIUM, 
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1). The Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 

This building, vulgarly called the “ Temple of the 
Winds,” from the figures of the winds upon its faces, 
is situated north of the Acropolis, and is still ex- 
tant. Its date is uncertain, but the style of the 
s and architecture is thought to belong to 
the period after Alexander the Great. Miiller sup- 
poses it to have been erected about B.c. 100; and its 
date must be prior to the middle of the first century 
B.C. since it is mentioned by Varro (2. 2. iii. 5. 
§ 17). It served both as the weathercock and 
public clock of Athens. It is an octagonal tower, 
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with its eight sides facing respectively the direction of 
the eight winds into which the Athenian compass 
was divided. The directions of the several sides 
were indicated by the figures and names of the eight 
winds, which were sculptured on the frieze of the 
entablature. On the summit of the building there 
stood originally a bronze figure of a Triton, holding 
awand in his right hand, and turning on a pivot, 
so as to serve for a weathercock. (Vitruv. i. 6. § 4.) 
This monument is called a horologium by Varro 
(L¢.). It formed a measure of time in two ways. 
On each of its eight sides, beneath the figures of 
the winds, lines are still visible, which, with the 
gnomons that stood out above them, formed a serics 
of sun-dials, In the centre of the interior of the 
building there was a clepsydra, or water-clock, 
the remains of which are still visible. On the 
south side of the building there was a cistern, 
which was supplied with water from the spring 
called Clepsydra, near the cave of Pan. Leake 
states that a portion of the aqueduct existed not 
re ara amar ard ay hear Langs 

conveyance of water to a neighbouring ue, 
for the service of the Turks in thei sSatad It 
may not be unnecessary to remind the reader that 
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Clepsydra was the common term for a water-clock, 
and was not so called from the fountain of the same 
name, which supplied it with water: the similarity 
of the names is accidental. The reason of the 
fountain near the cave of Pan being called Clep- 
sydra has been given above. [See p. 286, b.] 

The height of the building from its foundation is 
44 feet. On the NE. and NW. sides are distyle 
Corinthian porticoes, giving access to the interior; 
and to the south wall is affixed a sort of turret, 
forming ftnree-quarters of a circle, to contain the 
cistern which supplied water to the clepsydra. 


12. The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 

This elegant monument, vulgarly called the 
‘Lantern of Demosthenes,” was dedicated by 
Lysicrates in B.c. 335—4, as we learn from an in- 
scription on the architrave, which records that 
 Lysicrates, son of Lysitheides of Cicynna, led the 
chorus, when the boys of the tribe of Acamantis 
conquered, when Theon played the flute, when 
Lysiades wrote the A gas and when Evaenetus was 
archon.” It was the practice of the victorious 
choragi to dedicate to Dionysus the tripods which 
they had gained in the contests in the theatre. 
Some of these tripods were placed upon small tem- 
ples, which were erected either in the precincts of 
the theatre, or in a street which ran along the 
eastern side of the Acropolis, from the Prytaneium 
to the Lenaeum, or sacred enclosure of Dionysus near 
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the theatre, and which was hence called the 
“ Street of Tripods.” (Paus. i. 20. § 1.) 

Of these temples only two now remain; the monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus, situated above the theatre, of 
which we have already spoken [see p. 285]; and the 
monument of Lysicrates, which stood in the street 
itself. It appears that this street was formed en- 
tirely by a series of such monuments; and from the 
inscriptions engraved on the architraves that the 
dramatic chronicles or didascaliae were mainly com- 
piled. The monument of Lysicrates is of the Co- 
rinthian order. It is a small circular building on a 
square lasement, of white marble, and covered by a 
cupola, supported by six Corinthian columns. Its 
whole height was 34 feet, of which the square basis 
was 14 feet, the body of the building to the summit 
of the columns 12 feet, and the entablature, toge- 
ther with the cupola and apex, 8 feet. There was 
no access to the interior, which was only 6 feet in 
diameter. The frieze, of which there are casts in the 
British Museum, represents the destruction of the 
Tyrrhenian pirates by Dionysus and his attendants. 
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STKEET UF THE TRIPODS FROM A BAS RELIEP. 


13. The Fountain of Callirrhoé, or Enneacrunus. 


The fountain of Callirrhoé (KaAA:ppén), or En- 
neacrunus (‘Evvedxpouvos), was situated in the SE. 
of the city. It was, as has been already re- 
marked, the only source of good drinkable water in 
Athens. (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) It was employed in 
all the more important services of religion, and by 
women prior to their nuptials. (Thue. ii. 15.) We 
learn from Thucydides (1. c.) that it was originally 
named Callirrho#, when the natural sources were 
open to view, but that it was afterwards named 
Enneacrunus, from having been fitted with nine 
pipes (xpovvo:) by the Peisistratidae. Hence it ap- 
pears that the natural sources were covered by 
some kind of building, and that the water was con- 
ducted through nine pipes. Enneacrunus appears 
to have been the name of the fountain, in the archi- 
tectural sense of the term; but the spring or source 
continued to be called Callirrho#, and is the name 
which it still bears. (Compare Stat. Theb. xii. 629: 
“ Et quos Callirrhoé novies errantibus undis Im- 
plicat.”) It has been supposed from a fragment of 
Cratinus (ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 530; 
Suidas, s. v. BwSexdxpovvos) that the fountain was 


also called Dodecacrunus; but it is more probable, | 


as Leake has remarked, that the poet amplified for 
the sake of comic effect. The spring flows from the 
foot of a broad ridge of rocks, which crosses the bed 
of the Jlis«ns, and over which the river forms a 
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; Water-fall when it is full. But there is cenera’y 
no water in this part of the bed of the Tlissus: o! 
it is certain that the fountain was a separate wn 

| of water, and was not supplied from the [hem 

The waters of the fountain were made to pow 

through small pipes, pierced in the face of the rect, 

through which they descended into the pocl bebe. 

| Of these orifices seven are still visible. The fous- 
tain also received a supply of water from the cieterm 
in the Olympieium, which has been al:eady mn 
tioned. [See above, p. 290, b.] The pool, whird 
receives the waters of the fountain, “ would be mere 
copious, but for a canal which commences pear it 
and is carried below the bed of the Ilissus to Frew 
a small village a mile from the city, on the road t 
Peiraceus; where the water is received into a a 
tern, supplies a fountain on the high road, and 
waters gardens, The canal exactly resembles thee 
which were in use among the Greeks before the @- 
troduction of Roman aqueducts, being a chaneel 
about three feet square, cut in the solid rock. k 
is probably, therefore, an ancient work.” (Leake, 
p- 170; Forchhammer, p. 317; Mare, vel & 
p. 85.) 





14. The Panathenaic Stadium. 


The Panathenaic Stadium (7d orddir rd Dare 
Onvaixdy) was situated on the south side of te 
Ilissus, and is described by Pansanias as “ a bil 
rising above the Ilissus, of a semicircular form » 
its upper part, and extending fromm thence in 
double right line to the bank of the river.” (Pana i 
19. § 6.) Leake observes, that “ it is at once r- 
cognized by its existing remains, consisting of two 
parallel heights, partly natural, and partly compere! 
of large masses of rough substruction, which rie 
a stnall distance from the left bank of the [liees, 
in a direction at right angles to the course of that 
stream, and which are connected at the farther end 
by a third height, more indebted to art for its com- 
position, and which formed the semicircular o- 
tremity essential to a stadium.” It is usually stated 
that this Stadium was constructed by Lyeurra. 
about B.c., 350; but it appears from the paswer 
of Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 841), on which this 
supposition rests, that this spot must have been seed 
previously for the gymnic contests of the Pasa 
thenaic games, since it is said that Lycurgus em 
pleted the Panathenaic stadium, by constrocting 4 
podium (xpyris) or low wall, and levelling the bed 
(xapd3pa) of the arena. The spectators, however. 
continued to sit on the turf for nearly five centunee 
afterwards, till at length the slopes were covered by 
Herodes Atticus with the seats of Pentelic marth, 
which called forth the admiration of Pansars 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1.§ 5.) These seats bare 
disappeared, and it is now only a long hollew, grows 
over with grass. Leake conjectures that it w= 
capable of accommodating 40,000 permans on the 
marble seats, and as many more on the slopes of the 
hills above them on extraordinary occasions. 

Philostratus states that a temple of Tych « 
Fortune stood on one side of the Stadium ; amd a 
there are considerable remains of rough masary 
on the summit of the western hill, this is suppoe! 
to have been the site of the temple. The tumd 
| Herodes, who was buried near the Stadium, may 
| have occupied the summit of the opposite hill. Up 
| posite the Stadium was a bridge across the [leat 
| of which the foundations still exist. (Leake, p 195) 
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15. Arch of Hadrian. 

This Arch, which is still extant, is opposite the 
north-western angle of the Olympieium, and formed 
an entrance to the peribolus of the temple. It is a 
paltry structure ; and the style is indeed so unworthy 
of the real enlargement of taste which Hadrian is 
acknowledged to have displayed in the fine arts, 
that Mure conjectures with much probability that it 
nay have been a work erected in his honour by the 
Athenian municipality, or by some other class of 
admirers or flatterers, rather than by himself. “ This 
arch, now deprived of the Corinthian columns which 
adorned it, and covered at the base with three feet 
of accumulated soil, consisted when complete of an 
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archway 20 feet wide, between piers above 15 feet 
square, decorated with a column and a pilaster on 
tach side of the arch, and the whole presenting an 
exactly similar appearance on either face. Above 
the centre of the arch stood an upper order sur- 
mounted by a pediment, and consisting on either 
front of a niche between semi-columns; a thin par- 
tition separating the niches from each other at the 
tack. Two columns between a pilaster flanked this 
structure at either end, and stood immediately above 
the larger Corinthian columns of the lower order. 
The height of the lower order to the summit of the 
cornice was about 33 feet, that of the upper to the 
summit of the pediment about 23.” (Leake, p. 199.) 
The inscriptions upon either side of the frieze above 
the centre of the arch, describe it as dividing 
“Athens, the ancient city of Theseus” from the 
“City of Hadrian.” On the north-western side : 


Ald cia’ 'APjva Onoéws H wply wédus. 
On the south-eastern side : 
AT cic’ "ASpiavos Koby) Onoéws worls. 
These lines are an imitation of an inscription 
ssid to have been engraved by Theseus upon cor- 
responding sides of a boundary column on the 


— of Corinth (Plut. Thea. 25; Strab. iii. 
p 171); 
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Td3’ oby) MeAondvynoos BAA’ "Iwvla. 
Tad’ dor) MedAordvyncos obx "lwvla. 
(Comp. Bickh, Jnser. No. 520.) 

We know that a quarter of Athens was called 
Hadrianopolis in honour of Hadrian (Spartian. /a- 
drian, 20); and the above-mentioned inscription 
proves that this name was given to the quarter 
on the southern side of the arch, in which stood the 
mighty temple of Zeus Olympius, completed by this 
emperor. 


16. The Aqueduct of Hadrian, 


The position and remains of this aqueduct have 
been already described. [See p. 264, b.] 
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17. The Agora. 


Before the publication of Forchhammer’s work, 
| it was usually supposed there were two market- 
| places at Athens, one to the west and the other to 
_ the north of the Acropolis, the former being called 

the Old Agora, and the latter the New or Eretrian 
Agora. This error, which has led to such serious 
mistakes in Athenian topography, appears to have 
been first started by Meursius, and has been adopted 
by subsequent writers on the subject, including even 
Leake and Miiller. Forchhammer, however, has 
now clearly established that there was only one 
Agora at Athens, which was situated west of the 
Acropolis; and that there is no proof at all for the 
existence of the New Agora, which was placed by 
preceding writers directly north of the Acropolis in 
the midst of the modern town of Athens, 

The general position of the Agora, vulgarly called 
the Old Agora, cannot admit of dispute; though it 
is almost impossible to determine its exact boun- 
daries. The Agora formed a part of the Cerameicus. 
It is important to recollect this, since Pausanias, in 
his description of the Cerameicus (i. ce. 3—17), 
gives likewise a description of the Agora, but with- 
out mentioning the latter by name. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that he is actually giving an 
account of the Agora, inasmuch as the statues of 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Harmodins and Aristogeiton, 
which he mentions as being in the Cerameicus, are 
expressly stated by other authorities to have been in 
the Agora. The statue of Lycurgus is placed in 
the Agora by a Psephisma, quoted by Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat. p. 852); though the same writer, in 
his life of Lycurgus (/bid. p. 384), says that it 
stood in the Cerameicus. So, also, the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton are described by Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16), as being in the Cerameicus, but are 
placed in the Agora by Aristotle (Rhet. i. 9), 
Lucian (Purasit. 48), and Aristophanes (d&yopdow 
v’ év trois brdos é£ijs 'Apioroyeirovt, Lysistr. 
633.) On the east the Agora extended as far as 
the ascent to the Propylaea. This is evident from 
the position of the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, which stood on an elevated situation, near 
the temple of Nike, which, as we have already seen, 
was immediately in front of the left wing of the 
Propylaca. (xeiwrar dv Kepopeuwg al eixdves, f 
Gvimev és médw [i. e. the Acropolis] xarayrixpt 
Tod Mntpqov, Arrian, Anab. iii. 16.) The extent 
of the Agora towards the east is also proved by the 
position of the temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
which was at the foot of the Propylaea (Paus. i. 22. 
§ 3; étpay wap’ abrhy MadAddos, Eurip. Hippol. 
30), but which is also expressly said to have been 
in the Agora. (Apollod. ap. Harpocrat. s. v. Mde- 

u3 
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Byuos ‘Appodsirn.) On the west the Agora appears 
to have extended as far as the Pnyx. Thus, we 
find in Aristophanes, that Dicaeopolis, who had 
secured his seat in the Pnyx at the first dawn of 
day, looks down upon the Agora beneath him, 
where the logistae are chasing the people with their 
vermilion coloured rope (Aristoph. Acharn. 21, seq. 
with Schol.) For the same reason, when Philip 
had taken Elateia, the retail dealers were driven 
from their stalls in the market, and their booths 
burnt, that the people might assemble more quickly 
in the Pnyx. (Dem. de Cor. p. 284, quoted by 
Miller.) It, therefore, appears that the Agora was 
situated in the valley between the Acropolis, the 
Areiopagns, the Pnyx, and the Museium, being 
bounded by the Acropolis on the east, by the Pnyx 
on the west, by the Areiopagus on the north, and by 
the Museitum on the south. This is the site assigned 
to it by Miiller and Forchhammer; but Ross and 
Ulrichs place it north of the ravine hetween the 
Arciopagus and the Acropolis, and between these 
hills and the hill on which the Theseium stands. 
(Zeitschrift fur die Alterthumswissenschaft, p. 22, 
1844.) Some account of the buildings in the Agora 
will be given in the description of the route of Pau- 
sanias through the city. 

The existence of a second Agora at Athens has 
been so generally admitted, that the arguments in 
favour of this supposition require a little examination. 
Leake supposed the new Agora to have been formed 
in the last century u.c., and conjectures that the 
ostensible reason of the change was the defilement 
of the old Agora by the massacre which occurred in 
the Cerameicus, when Athens was taken by Sulla, 
n.c. 86. Miiller, however, assigns to the new Agora 
a much earlier date, and supposes that it was one 
of the markets of Athens in the time of Aristophanes 
and Demosthenes, since both these writers mention 
the statue of Hermes Agoraeus, which he places 
near the gate of the new Agora. 

The arguments for the existence of the new Agora 
to the north of the Acropolis may be thus stated ;—- 
1. Apollodorus speaks of the ancient Agora (9 
apxaia d&-yop4), thereby implying that there was a 
second and more recent one. (Tdvdqyuor 'AOhrnow 
KAnOjvas THY GuhidpvOcicay wepl Thy dpyaiay dyo- 
par, ka 7d dvrai€a wdvta thy Siyor ovvd-yerOau 
7) wadady ev rais éxxAnolas, ds éxddAour d&yopds, 
Apollod. ap. Harpocrat. «. v. Tidvinuos Agpotiry.) 
2. It is maintained from a passage in Strabo that 
this new Agora bore the name of the Eretrian Agora, 
The words of Strabo are: “ Eretria, some say, was 
colonised from Macistus in Triphylia under Eretriens, 
others, from the Athenian Eretria, which is now 
Agora.” (Epérpiay 38° of pév Geb Maxlorov rijs 
Tpipurias drouicOival pacw im’ Eperpidws, of 3’ 
ard ris "Abh»naw ‘Eperplas, h viv dorw ayopd, 
Strab. x. p. 447.) 3. Pausanias, as we have already 
seen, gives a description of the buildings in the old 
Agora, but withont ence mentioning the latter by 
name, It is not till the 17th chapter that he speaks 
of the Agora, just before he describes the gymnasium 
of Ptolemy and the temple of Theseus. Hence it is 
inferred that the old Agora bad ceased to be used 
as a market-place in the time of Pansanias; and 
that the Agora mentioned by him is the so-called 
new Agora. 4. The chief argument, however, for 
the existence of the new Agora is the Doric portico, 
which is situated at a distance of aboat 250 yards 
opposite the northern extremity of the rocks of the 
Acropolis. It is maintained that the style of archi- 
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| tecture of this building, and still more the imsers- 
tions upon it, prove it to have been the Propylace 
or gateway of the Agora; and it is thought te 
the same as the gate, which Pausanias deserite & 
close to the statue of Hermes Agoracus, amd im th 
neighbourhood of the Stoa Poecile (i. 15. § 1} 
In reply to these arguments it may be observed 
1. Apollodorus did not speak of an ancient markst- 
place in contradistinction from a new market-piare, 
he derives the name of dyopd from the assemble: 
(auvd-yec@a:) of the people, and calls the place wtere 
they assembled the ancient Agora, in order to de. 
tinguish it from their later place of assembly on th 
Pnyx. 2. The passage of Strabo is too obscnr t 
be of any authority in such a controversy. It & 
doubtful whether the Agora mentioned in thm pa 
sage is the market, or a market, and whether it = 
in Athens or in Attica. Supposing that Strabe 
meant the Agora at Athens, there is no reasm wiy 
we should not understand him to allude te the = 
called old Agora. 3. It is quite an accidental ce. 
cumstance that Pansanias uses the word Ayur fe 
the first time at the beginning of the 17th chapter 
He had previously described the Agora under the 
name of Cerameicus, of which it was a part, and be 
would probably not have used the name Agura «& 
all, had not the mention of the Hermes Agurass 
accidentally given occasion to it. 4. It is myst 
probable that the above-mentioned Doric portico wa 
not the gate of any market, but the portal of « 
building dedicated to Athena Archegetis, amd erected 
by donations from Julius Caesar and Augwte 
This portico was quite different from the gate mes 
tioned by Pansanias as standing chee to the stata 
of Hermes Agoraeus; for this gate and statue sted 
in the middle of the so-called old Agora. A fee 
words must be said on each of these pointa. 

First, as to the Hermes Agoraeus, it is express 
stated by an ancient authority that this statae stoud 
in the middle of the Agora. (¢» uéop &yopg Tépurm 
"Epuod &yopatov &yaAua, Schol. ad Aristeph. Eqwi. 
297.) Near this statue, and consequently m the 
middle of the Agora, stood a gate (rbA), whict 
appears from the account of Pausanias (i. 15. § 1) 
to have been a kind of triumphal arch erected to 
commemorate the victory of the Athenians over the 
troops of Cassander. This archway probably stow 
upon the same spot as the MvAls mentioned by De 
mosthenes (wepl roy ‘Epuyy roy xpds rH weak, 
c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 1146), and may even bate 
been the same building as the latter, to which t 
trophy was subsequently added. The Hermes Ace 
raeus, Which was made of bronze, was one af the 
most celebrated statues in Athens, partly from #9 
position, and partly from the beauty of its worknus- 
ship. (Lucian, Jup. Trag. 33.) This “ Hers 
near the gate” (‘Epyis mpdbs ty wvaAi8i, or ward 
Tov muAdva) was frequently used to designate the 
part of the Cerameicus (Agora) in which it stot. 
(Dem. 1 ¢.; Harpocrat., Suid., Phot. Lez. “East 
mpos rH wvAlBi.) It was erected by the nine ar- 
chons at the time when the fortifications af Ue 
Peirareus were commenced, as was shown by th: & 
scription upen it, preserved by Philocharns (ap 
Harpocrat. a. v. Tipbs ty wvaAlds ‘Eppiis). Acoonies 
to Philochorns (1. ¢.) it was called 6 TleAsw 4 ‘At- 
| vikés: for the latter word, which is evidently of 
rupt, Leake proposes to read ‘Agrueds, aed Farch- 
hammer ‘Ayopaos. Sometimes the “ Gate” ate 
was employed to indicate this locality: thos lare 
speaks of a lodging-house “ in the Ceramicu: n= 
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the Gate” (ris dv Kepapeug cuvowxlas, THs *apa | the emperor Hadrian, respecting the sale of oils and 


the wvAida, de Philoct. hered. p. 5% , Steph. ). 


| the duties to be paid upon them (Biéckh, No. 355); 


Secondly, with regard to the Doric portico in the | but the large stone upon which the inscription has 
so-called new Agora, it is evident from its style | been cut, and which now appears to form a part of 
of architecture that it was erected after the time of | the ancient portico, did not belong to it originally, 


Cassander, to say nothing of an earlier period. 


It | and was placed in its present position in order to 


consists at present of four Doric columns 4 feet 4 | form the corner of a house, which was built close to 
_ the portico. 


inches in diameter at the base, and 26 fect high, 
inclnding the capital, the columns supporting a 
pediment surmounted by a large acroterium in the 
centre, and by a much smaller one at either end. If 
there were any doubt respecting the comparatively 
late date of this building, it would be removed by 
two inscriptions upon it, of which the one on the 
architrave is a dedication to Athena Archegetis by 
the people, and records that the building had been 
. erected by means of donations from C. Julius Caesar 
and Augustus ( Bockh, Jnser. 477); while the second 
on the central acroterium shows that a statue of 
Lacius Caesar, the grandson and adopted son of 
Augustus, had been placed on the summit of the 
pediment, (Béckh, No, 312.) It would seem to 
tollow from the first of these inscriptions that these 
columns with their architrave belonged to a small 
temple of Athena Archegetis, and there would pro- 
tably have never been any question about the matter, 
if it had not been for two other inscriptions, which 
seem to support the idea of its occupying part of the 
site of the so-called new Agora, One of these in- 
scriptions is upon the pedestal of a statue of Julia, 
which was erected in the name of the Areiopagns, 
the Senate of Six Hundred, and the people, at the 
cost of Dionysius of Marathon, who was at the time 
Agoranomus with Q. Naevius Rufus of Melite. 
(Bickh, No. 313.) The statue itself has disap- 
peared, but the basis was found near the portico, 

re do not, however, know that the statue originally 
stood where the pedestal has been found; and even 
if it did, it is absurd to conclude from this inscription 
that it stood in the Agora, simply because Dionysius, 
who defrayed the expenses of raising the monument, 
indulged in the pardonable vauity of indicating the 


time of its erection by the Agoranomia of himself 


and of Rufus. ‘The other inscription is an edict of 





PORTICO OF ATHENA ARCHEGETIS. 





name, as far as the fountain of Callirho®. 








There is, therefore, no reason whatsoever for be- 
lieving this portico to have been a gateway, to say 
nothing of a gate of the Agora; and, consequently, 
we may dismiss as quite untenable the supposition 
of two market-places at Athens, Of the buildings 
in the Agora an account is given below in the route 
of Pausanias through the city. 


18. The Cerameicus. 


There were two districts of this name, called re- 
spectively the Outer and the Inner Cerameicus, both 
belonging to the demus ai Kepaeis, the former being 
outside, and the latter within, the city walls. (loa 
bud Kepaueuols b piv tw relxous, 6 3° evrds, 
Suid. Hesych. s. v, Kepayeixds; Schol, ad Aristoph. 
Eq. 969.) Of the Outer Cerameicus we shall speak 
in our account of the suburbs of thecity. Through 
the principal part of the Inner Cerameicus there ran a 
wide street, bordered by colonnades, which led from the 
Dipylum, also called the Ceramic gate, through the 
Agora between the Areiopagus and the Acropolis on 
one side, and the hill of se ag and the Pnyx on 
the other. (Himer. Sophist. Or. iii. p. 446, Werns- 
dorf ; Liv. xxxi. 24; Plut. Sull. 14; comp. oi Kepayjjs 
év roiot wiAais, Aristoph. Ran. 1125.) We have 
already seen that the Agora formed part of the 
Cerameicus. After passing through the former, the 
street was continued, though probably under another 
For a 
further account of this street, see pp. 297, a, 299, a. 


B. First Part of the Route of Pausanias through 
the City. From the Peiraic Gate to the Ce- 


rameicus. (Paus. i. 2.) 


There can be little doubt that Pausanias entered 
the city by the Peiraic gate, which, as we have already 
seen, stood between the hills of Pnyx and Maseium. 
[See p. 263.] The first object which he mentioned 
in entering the city was the Pompeium (Tloureiov), 
a building containing the things necessary for the 


| processions, some of which the Athenians celebrate 


every year, and others at longer intervals. Leake 
and Miiller suppose that Pausanias alludes to the 
Panathenaea; but Forchhammer considers it more 
probable that he referred to the Eleusinian festival, 
for reasons which are stated below. In this building 
were kept vases of gold and silver, called Mopreia, 
used in the processions. (Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. 
8. v. Mopweia; Dem. o, Androt, p. 615; Plut. Ale. 
13; Andoc. ¢, Alcib. p. 126.) The building must 
have been one of considerable size, since not only 
did it contain paintings and statues, among which 
was a brazen statue of Socrates by Lysippus (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 43), a picture of Isocrates (Plut. Vit. X. 
Orat. p. 839), and some portraits by Craterus (Plin. 
xxxv. 11. s. 40); but we read of corn and flour 
being deposited here, and measured before the proper 
officers, to be sold at a lower price to the people. 


| (Dem. ¢. Phorm. p. 918.) The Pormpeium was 
; | probably chosen for this purpose as being the most 


suitable place near the road to the Peiraccus. 
The street from the Peiraic gate to the Ceramei- 
v4 
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cus passed between the bills of Pnyx and Muceiam. 
The whole of this hilly district formed the quarter 
called Melite, which was a demus of Attica, Pau- 
sanias says, that close to the Pompeium was a tem- 
ple of Demeter, containing statues of Demeter, Core 
(Proserpine), and Iacchus holding a torch; and as 
Hercules is said to have been initiated in Melite into 
the Lesser Eleusinian mysteries (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 504), we may infer that the above-mentioned | 
temple is the one in which the initiation took place. 
It was probably for this reason that a temple was 
built to Hercules in Melite, in which at the time of 
the plague there was dedicated the celebrated statue 
of Hercules Alexicacus, the work of Ageladas. 
(Schol. ad Aristoph, . c.; Tzetz. Chil. viii. 191.) 
This temple is not mentioned by Pausanias, pro- 
bably because it lay at a little distance to the nght 
of the street. 

This street appears to have been one of consider- 
able length. After describing the Pompeium, the 
temple of Denieter, and a group representing shard 
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Stou Busileius, or Royal Colonnade, in wich de 
Archon Basileus held his court, It is evident fra 
| What has been said previously, that Pansanias bal 
now entered the Agora, thoagh he does not mest 
the name of the latter; and the buildings whick 
| now describes were all situated in the Agora, or fa 
| immediate neighbourhood. Upon the roof of te 
| Stow Basileius were statues of Thesens — 
Sciron into the sea, and of Hemera ( Anrora) carry 
ing away Cephalus: hence it has been inferred thas 
there was a temple of Hemera under or by the mdr 
of this Stoa. It appears to have faced the east. « 
that the statues of Hemera and Cephalns woatt 
witness the first dawn of day. Near the paws 
| there were statues of Conon, Timotheus, Evagurw, 
andl Zeus Eleutherius. Behind the latter, aye 
Pausanias, was a ston, containing paintings of the 
gods, of Theseus, Democracy, and the People, uxt 
of the battle of Mantineia. These paintings were 
by Euphranor, and were much celebrated. (Phat. é 
Glor. Ath. 2; Plin. xxxv. 11. 5.40; Val Max 


don on horseback hurling his trident at the giant | viii. 12.) Pausanias does not mention the name of 
Polybotes, he proceeds to say: “ From the gate to | this stoa, but we know from other anthorities, aut 
the Cerameicus extend colonnades (croai), before | from his description of the paintings, that it was the 


which are brazen images of illustrious men and 
women. The one of the two colonnades (i érépa 
Tov grow) contains sanctuaries of the gods, a gym- 


nasium of Hermes, and the house of Polytion, wherein . 


some of the noblest Athenians are said to have imi- 
tated the Eleusinian mysteries. In my time the 
house was consecrated to Dionysus. This Diony- 
sus they call Melpomenus, for a similar reason that 
Apollo is called Musagetes. Here are statues of 
Athena Paconia, of Zeus, of Mnemosyne, of the 
Muses, and of Apollo, a dedication and work of 
Eubulides. Here also is the daemon Acratus, one 
of the companions of Dionysus, whose face only is 
seen projecting from the wall. After the sacred 
enclosure (réuevos) of Dionysus there is a building 
containing images of clay, which represent Am- 
phictyon, king of the Athenians, entertaining Diony- 
sus and other gods. Here also is Pegasus of Eleu- 
therae, who introduced Dionysus among the Athe- 
nians.” 

It would appear that the oroal, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks in this passage, were a continuous 
series of colonnades or cloisters, supported by pillars 
and open to the street, such as are common in many 
continental towns, and of which we had a specimen 
a few years ago in part of Regent Street in London. 
Under them were the entrances to the private houses 
and sanctuaries, That Pausanias was speaking of a 
continoous series of colonnades, on either side of the 
street, is evident from the words 7 érdpa ray arom. 
Unfortunately Pausanias does not mention the name 
of this street. In speaking of the house of Polytion, 
Pauswnias evidently alludes to Alcibiades and his 
coinpanions; but it may be remarked that an accu- 
sation against Alcibiades speaks of the house of Al- 
cibiades as the place where the profanation took 
place, though it mentions Polytion as one of the ac- 
complices. (Plut. Alc. 22.) 


C. Seeond Part of the Route of Pausanias. 
— From the Stoa Basileius in the Agora to the 
Temple of Eucleia beyond the Jlissus. (Paus. i. 
3—14.) 


In entering the Cerameicus from the etreet lead- 
ing between the hills of Pnyx and the Museium, | 
Pausanias tarned to the right, and stood before the 


| Stoa Eleutherius. In frout of it stood the statue ¢ 
| Zeus Eleatherius, as Pausanias describes. Ths 
, Stoa probably stood alongside of the Stoa Basile. 
(Plat. Theag. init.; Nen. Occonom. 7. § 1; He- 
pocrat. Hesych. 8. v. BaclAews Zrod; Eustath. af 
Odyss. i. 395.) Near the Stoa Basileius wae thr 
Temple of Apollo Patrous, the same as the Pythao 
Apollo, but worshipped at Athens as a at 
deity under the name of Patrous (roy 'AwdAAw viv 
Ti@iov, 3s Matpgés dors tH wéAK, Dem. de Cor. 
p. 274; Aristid. Or. Panath. i. p. 112, Jebb; Har 
pocrat. 8. v.) 

Pansanias next mentions “a Temple of the Mothe 
of the Gods (the Metroon, Myrpgor), whose stater 
was made by Pheidias, and near it the Bouleuterom 
(BovAevrijpiov), or Council House of the Five Hu»- 
dred.” He gives no indication of the poitio d 
these buildings relatively to those previously mes- 
tioned; but as we know that the statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, which stoxd higher 2, 
near the ascent to the Acropolis, were over agaitet 
the Metroum (ararricp) rou Myrpyou, Arras, 
Anab. iii. 16), we may, perhaps, conclude that they 
stood on the side of the Agora at right angles to the 
side occupied by the Stoa Basileius and Stoa Ele:- 
therius. In the Metroum the public records wer 
kept. It is also said by Aeschines to have been war 
the Boulenterium (Aesch. c. Ctesiph, p. 576, Beske: 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 381, c. Ariatog. i. pr. 79: 
Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 184; Harpocrat. « ©. Me 
tpwov; Suidas, a. vc. Mytpeyiprys.) In the De- 
leuterium were sanctuaries of Zeus Boulaens a 
Athena Boulaea, and an altar of Hestia Beale 
Suppliants placed themselves under the protectes 
of these deities, and oaths were taken upem they 
altars. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 52; Ando. de Mys 
p. 22, de Redit. p. 82, Reiske; Antiph. de Fads. Leg. 
p. 227; Diod. xiv. 4.) 

The Tholus, which Pansanias places pear the 
Bouleuterion (i. 5. § 1), probably stood icumectiiate!) 
above the latter, It was a circular building, st! 
was covered with a dome built of atone. ( Timsens 
Lez. Plat., Hesych., Suid., Phot. a. ¢. @dAos; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. Gr.i. p. 264.) It contained scene nal 
silver images of the gods, and was the place wheet 
| Prytanes took their common meals, and offered et 
sacrifices. (Pollux, vill, 155; Dem. de Fads. Ly 
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p. 419.) After the Tholus there followed, higher up 
(dvarrtpw), the Statues of the Eponymi, or heroes, 
from whom were derived the names of the Attic 
tribes; and after the latter (uera 5¢ ras cixdvas 
Tar éreviuewy, i. 8. § 2) the statues of Amphiaraus, 
and of Eirene (Peace), bearing Plutus as her son. 
In the same place (¢vrav@a) stood also statues of 
Lyeurgus, son of Lycrophron, of Callias, who made 
peace with Artaxerxes, and of Demosthenes, the 
latter, according to Plutarch ( Vit. X. Orat. p. 847), 
beiug near the altar of the 12 gods. Pausanias, 
however, says, that near this statue was the Temple 
of Ares, in which were two statues of Aphrodite, 
axe of Ares by Alcamenes, an Athena by Locrus 
of Paros, and an Enyo by the sons of Praxiteles: 
arowxd the teuxple there stood Hercules, Theseus, 
and Apollo, and likewise statues of Calades and 
Pindar. Not far from these (od 4éfhw) stood the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of which we 
have already spoken. The Altar of the Twelve 
(reds, which Pausanias has omitted to mention, 
stood near this spot in the Agora. (Herod. vi. 108; 
Thue. vi. 54; Xen. Hipparch, 3; Lycurg. c. Leoer. 
p. 198, Reiske; Plat. Nic. 13, Vit. X. Orat. Ll. ¢.) 
Close to this altar was an inclosure, called Meps- 
cxolsioua, where the votes for ostracism were taken. 
(Plat. Vee. X. Orat. lc.) In the same neighbour- 
hood was the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
placed by Apollodorus in the Agora (ap. Harpocrat. 
¢.t. Hdv8nues ‘Adpodirn), but which is not men- 
tioned by Pausanias (i, 22. § 1—3) till he returns 
from the Theatre to the Propylaea. It must, there- 
fure, have stood above the statues of Harmodius and 
Anstogeiton, more to the east. 

Upon reaching the temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
which he would afterwards approach by another 
route. Pausanias retraced his steps, and went along 
the wide street, which, as a continuation of the 
Cerameicas, Jed to the Llissus. In this street there 
appear to have been only private houses; and the 
first monument which he mentions after leaving the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, was “ the 
theatre, called the Odeium, before the entrance to 
which are statues of Egyptian kings” (i. 8. § 6). 
Then follows a long historical digression, and it is 
tet till he arrives at the 14th chapter, that he 
rsames his topographical description, by saying: 
“Upon entering the Athenian Odeiam there is, 
among other things, a statue of Dionysus, worthy of 
inspection. Near it is a fountain called Enneacrunus 
({.e of Nine Pipes), since it was so constructed by 
Peisistratus.” 

The Odetwm rust, therefore, have stood at no 
grat distance from the Ilissus, to the SE. of the 
Olympiciam, since the site of the Enneacrunus, or 
fountain of Callirhoé, is well known. [See p. 292.] 
This Odeium must not be confounded with the 
Uderam of Pericles, of which Pausanias afterwards 
speaks, and which was situated at the foot of the 
Acropolis, and near the great Dionysiac theatre. 
As neither of these buildings bore any distinguishing 
epithet, it is not always easy to determine which of 
the two is meant, when the ancient writers speak of 
the Odeium. It will assist, however, in distin- 
gushing them, to recollect that the Odeium of 
Pericles must have been a building of comparatively 
anall size, since it was covered all over with a 
jednted roof, in imitation of the tent of Xerxes 
(Plut. Persel. 13); while the Odeiam on the Ilissus 
appears to have been an open place surrounded with 
tes of seats, and of considerable size. Hence, the 
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latter is called a téwos, a term which could hardly 
have been applied to a building like the Odeium of 
Pericles. (Hesych. s. v. gieiov; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1148.) This Odeium is said by Hesychius 
(1. ¢.) to have been the place in which the rhap- 
sodists and citharodists contended before the erection 
of the theatre; and, as we know that the theatre 
was commenced as early as B. c. 500, it must have 
been built earlier than the Odeium of Pericles. 
Upon the erection of the latter, the earlier Odeium 
ceased to be used for its original purpose; and was 
employed especially as a public granary, where, in 
times of scarcity, corn was sold to the citizens at a 
fixed price. Here, also, the court sat for trying the 
cases, called Sika: oivov, in order to recover the 
interest of a woman’s dowry after divorce: this 
interest was called ofros (alimony or maintenance), 
because it was the income out of which the woman 
had to be maintained. It is probable, from the 
name of the suit, and from the place in which it 
was tried, that in earlier times the defendant was 
called upon to pay the damages in kind, that is, 
in corn or some other sort of provisions; though 
it was soon found more convenient to commute this 
for a money payment. (Dem. c. Phorm. p. 918, 
ce. Neaer. p. 1362; Lys. c. Agor. p. 717, ed. Reiske; 
Suid. s. v. @detorv; Harpocrat. s. v. otros.) Xe- 
nophon relates, that the Thirty Tyrants summoned 
within the Odeium all the hoplites (3000) on the 
catalogus, and the cavalry; that half of the Lace- 
daemonian garrison took up their quarters within it; 
and that when the Thirty marched to Eleusis, the 
cavalry passed the night in the Odeium with their 
horses. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 9,10, 24.) It is evi- 
dent that this could not have been the roofed build- 
ing under the Acropolis. If we suppose the Odeium 
on the Hissus to have been surrounded with a wall, 
like the Colosseum, and other Roman amphitheatres, 
it would have been a convenient place of defence in 
case of an unexpected attack made by the inhabitants 
of the city. 

After speaking of the Odeium and the fountain 
Enneacrunus, Pansanias proceeds; “ Of the temples 
beyond the fountain, one is dedicated to Demeter 
and Core (Proserpine), in the other stands a statue 
of Triptolemus,” He then mentions several legends 
respecting Triptolemus, in the midst of which he 
breaks off suddenly with these words; “ From pro- 
ceeding further in this narrative, and in the things 
relating to the Athenian temple, called Eleusinium, 
a Vision in my sleep deterred me. But I will re- 
turn to that of which it is lawful for all men to 
write. In front of the temple, in which is the 
statue of Triptolemus [it should be noticed, that 
Pausanias avoids, apparently on purpose, mention- 
ing the name of the temple], stands a brazen ox, 
as led to sacrifice: here also is a sitting statue of 
Kpimenides of Cnossus. Still further on is the 
Temple of Eucleia, a dedication from the spoils of 
the Medes, who occupied the district of Marathon.” 

It will be seen from the preceding account that 
Pausanias makes no mention of the city walls, which 
he conll hardly have passed over in silence if they 
had passed between the Odeium and the fountain of 
Enneaerunus, as Leake and others suppose. That 
he has omitted to speak of his crossing the Ilissus, 
which he must have done in order to reach the 
temple of Demeter, is not surprising, when we re- 
collect that the bed of the Iissus is in this part of 
its course almost always dry, and only filled for a 
few hours after heavy rain. Moreover, as there can 
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he Little doubt that this distriet was covered with 


Jivttses, it is probable that the dry bed of the river | 


was walled in, and qay thus have escaped the notice 
of Pausanias. 

It is evident that the temple of Demeter and of 
Core, and the one with the statue of ‘Tripteleous, 
stow) near one another, and apparently a little: abewe 
the fountain, blere there is still a sinall chapel, 
and in the neighbouwrhead fiinidations of walls, 
Whether the Eleusinium as either of these temples, 
or Was situated in this district at all, exnnot be in 
the least determined from the words of Pausanics. 
Iu the same veichbourhesd was a small benie build- 
jouer, whieh, in the time of Stuart, fortmel a ebureh, 


ealied that of Panayhia on the Neck (Mareya ariy 


metpor). Tt has now totally disappeared, and is 
only known frot the drawings of Stuart.  Thi- 


beautiful little temple was * an atphiprostsle, 42 | 
feet Jong, and 20 bread, on the upper step of the | 


stylobate, There were four columns at either end, 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter above the spreading 
base, ‘Those at the eastern eml stood) before a pre- 
nitos of 10 feet in depth, leading by a deor 7 feet 


wide inte a oijKos of 154 feet: the breadth of both | 


12 feet.” (Leake, p. 250.) Leake sappeses thet 
this is the temple of the statae of Triptolemus ; but 
Forchhammer inazines it to have been that of Ea- 
cleia. Tf the latter conjecture is correct, we have 
in this temple a building erected inuuediately after 


the battle of Marathon. 





leNIc TEMPLE ON THE TLISSUS, 


D, Third Part af the Route of Pausanias.— From 
the Stoa Basileius in the Agora to the Pryta- 
neium, (Paus. i. 14. § 6—18. § 3.) 


After speaking of the temple of Eucleia beyond 
the Hissus, Pausanias returns te the point frou 
which he had commenced his description of the Ce- 
rameciens and the Avera, Having previeusly de- 
seribed the monnments in the Agora te his right, 
he now turns to the left, aml gives an aeconnt of 
the brathdines on the Opposite site of the Avera. 
© Above the Coramejens aml the Stoa, called Basi- 
leius,” he continues, “is a temple of Hephaestus, .. 
Near it is a sanetuary of Aphrodite Urania (e. 14), 
+++. In approaching the Stoa, which is called Poe- 
cil (MowiAn), from its pictures, isa bronze Hennes, 
surnamed Agontweus, and near it a gate, upon which 


is a trophy of the Athenians, the victors in an | 
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| equestrian eanhat of Pleistarchnus, who had tes 
entrusted with the command of the cavalry ani 
forein troops of his brother Cassander.” Ce. 15. 3 
| 1.) Then follows a description of the painting: a 
the Stea Poecilé after which he procosds: & Bet or 
the Stud staiwh bracen statues, Salou, whe drew ap 
| laws for the Athenians, and a litth: further Shear as 
(ce. 16. Ny 1)... In the Agora of the Athetiaos » 
an Altar of Pity CEAeoy Bawos), to whem the Ate 
hians alone of Greeks give divine henours ” (ce 17 
§ 1). 
| It would appear that the three principal builkfines. 
mentioned in this pessave, the Temple af Hephers 
tus, the Senetuary of Aphrodite Urania, act the 
Stoa Poecile. stoat above one another, the best, a 
all events, having the hill of Pnwx behind it, as re 
jshall see presentiy. Of the celebrated statue f 
Hermes Aveorneus, and of the cate beside it, we buce 
already spoken. [See p. 294.] Near the temple 
Hepharstus was the Eurgsaceium, or heroum 
Eurysaces, which Pausanias has not) mentieeed 
| (Harpoceat, sc. KoAwviras.) Eurysaces was the 
son of Ajax. According to an Athenian traditsa 
he and his brother Philweus had given up Salace 
tothe Athenians, and had removed to Attica, Phi- 
lacus taking up his residence in Brauren, and Es 
rvsaces in Melite, (Blut, Sol 10.) It was ip the 
latter district that the Eurvsaceinen was situated 
(Harpocrat. s. 0, Edpuodweor), which proves thst 
Melite must bave extended as far as the side af the 
Agora next te the hill of Pnyx, 

In the Agora, and chee to the Eurysaceium aed 
temple of Hephaestus, was the celebrated bill calid 
Colones, wore usally Colonua Aguraens, or Ma 
thins (KoAwrbs ayopaios, or wiotios), which, from 
its central position, was a place of hire for laboares 
It received its surname from this cireumstance. to 
distinguish it from the detuus Colonus bercaud ¢ 
Acwlemy. (Pollux, vii. 133; Harpocrat. a. 0. Ke 
Awvitas; Arum, iii. ad Soph. Ged. Colon. ed. Her- 
mann.) This ill was a projecting spur of the tad 
of Pus. Here Meton appears to have lived. a 
nay be inferred from a passage in Aristopduanes 
(Av. 997), in whieh Meton says,“ Meten am 1 
whom Hellas and Colonus know” (Sere ela’ ee: 
Merwr, by oldev ‘EAAGs yw KoAwvos). Tho is 
continned by the statement that the house of Mecca 
was close to the Stoa Poecile. (Aclian, VA. mm. 
12.) On the hill Colouus Meton placed some ~ a 
tronomical dedication ” (@va0qud te aetpoAcyurce |. 
the nature of which is not mentioned: and mear it 
upon the wall of that part of the Pnex where the 
assemblies of the people were held, be set ap a 
FAotporoy, Which indicated the length of the solar 
year,  (iAwotpémov dv ti viv obey éxmAmre, 
mpds te Telyer TE ev TH Mevwi, Schol. ad Aristo pA 








a 


Vesp. 997; Suid. se. Meérav.) The Seloliast apo 
says, that the Colonus Agoraeus was behind the 
Macra Stua (9) Maxpa Sroa): but as no other writer 
| hentions a Stow of this name in the Asty, it is pe 
buble that the Scholiast meant the Stew Basileius 
| The Stea Poecile was the Stoa from which the 
Stoic philosophers obtained their maine, 
Latrt. vii. 3; Lucian, Demon, 14.) It was ong 
ally called Zroa Memiavaxtios. (Plut. Cim 4; 
| Diow, Latrt, Le.; Suid. se. Exod.) It had theve 
| Walls covered with paintings; a middle wall with twe 
| large paintings, representing scenes from the mrtis~ 
cal age, and one at cach end, containing a painting 
of which the subject was taken from Athenian a= 
tory, On the first wall was the battle of Gena 2 


(Dre. 
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the Argeia, between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- | where on the hill of the Nymphs; and that the 
wians, On the great centra) wall was a picture of | Pherephattium was in any case to the south of the 
the Athenians under Theseus fighting against the | Leocorium, and apparently at the end of the prome- 


Amazons, and another representing an assembly of | 
the Greek chiefs after the capture of Troy deliber- | 
ating respecting the violation of Cassandra by Ajax. 
On the third wall was a painting of the battle of Ma- 
rathon, These paintings were very celebrated. The 
combat of the Athenians and Amazons was the work | 
of Micon. (Aristoph. Lysistr. 681; Arrian, Anad, 
vi. 13.) The battle of Marathon was painted by 
Pelygnotus, Micon, and lantaenus. (Plut. Cim.4; 
Diog. Laért. vii. 5; Plin. xxxv. 8. s. 34; Aelian, 
de Nat. An, vii. 38.) 

After describing the Stoa Poecile, and mentioning 
the statues otf Solon and Seleucns, and the Altar of 
Pity, Pausanias quits the Agora and goes up the 
street of the Cerameicus towards Dipylum. He | 
passes between the Pnyx and the Areiopagus with- | 
out mentioning either, since the lower parts of both 
were covered with houses. The first object which 
he mentions is the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, which 
be deseribes as not far from the Agora (ris é&yopas 
éxéxorrs oF woAb), and named after its founder 
Ptolemy: it contained Hermae of stone, worthy of 
inspection, a bronze image of Ptolemy, and statues 
of Juba the Libyan, and of Chrysippus of Soli. He 
next describes the Temple of Theseus, which he 
places near the Gymnasium (apbs Te yuuracly, 
¢.17.§2). The proximity of these two buildings is 
also noticed by Plutarch, (Onoeds—xetrat év weon 
TH wéAet wapa 7d vin yuuvdowv, Thes. 36.) Of 
the temple of Theseus we have already spoken. 
[See p. 287.] At this spot Pansanias quitted the 
Cerameicus and turned to the right towards the 
east. If he had gone further on in the direction of 
Dipylum, he would at least have mentioned the 
Leocorium, or monument of the daughters of Leos, 
which stood near the Dipylum in the inner Cera- 
meieus, (Thue. i. 20, ii. 57; Aelian, V. H. xii. 
28; Cie. de Nat. Deor. iii. 19; Strab. ix. p. 396; 
Harpocrat. Hesych. s. v, Aewsdpiov.) 

It has been already mentioned that the Ceramei- 
cus was a long wide street, extending from Dipylam 
to the Agora, and continued under another name as 
far as the fountain of Callirhoé, and the temple with 
the statue of Triptolemus, which Forchhaminer con- 
jectares to be the same as the Pherephattium. This 
street, like the Corso of the Italian towns, appears 
to have been the grand promenade in Athens. The 
fullowing passage from the speech of Demosthenes 
against Conon (p. 1258) gives a lively picture of 
the locality: “ Not long afterwards,” says Ariston, 
“as I was taking my wsual walk in the evening tr 
the Agora along with Phanostratus the Cephisian, 
sae of my companions, there comes up to us Ctesias, 
the son of this defendant, drunk, at the Leocorium, 
bear the house of Pythodorus. Upon seeing us he 
thouted out, and having said something to himself 
like a dranken man, so that we could not understand 
what he said, he went past us up to Melite (xpds 
MeAltny &ew). In that place there were drinking 
{a8 we afterwards learnt) at the house of Pamphilos 
the fuller, this defendant Conon, a certain Theo- 
imus, Archebiades, Spintharus the son of Enbulus, 
Theogenes the sen of Andromenes, a number of 
Persons whom Ctesias brought down into the Agora. 
it happened that we met these men as we were re- 
turning from the Pherephattium, and had in our walk 
agama reached the Leocorium.” It is evident from 
this account that the house of Pamphilus was some- 





nade: hence it is identified by Forchhammer with 
the temple with the statue of Triptolemus. 

After leaving the Theseium, Panusanias arrives at 
the Temple of the Dioscuri, frequently named the 
Anaceium, because the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) 
were called oi “Avaxes, or 'Avaxol, by the Athenians. 
(Plat. Thes. 33; Aelian, V. H. iv. 5; Suid. Etym. 
M. s. v. 'Avaxoi; Harpocrat. s. v. 'Avaxeiov, TMo- 
Avyrvwros.) He does not, however, mention either 
the distance of the Anaceium from the Theseium, 
or the direction which he took in proceeding thither. 
It is evident, however, that he turned to the east, 
as has been already remarked, since he adds in the 
next paragraph, that above the temple of the Dio- 
scuri is the sacred enclosure of Aglaurus. The 
latter, as we know, was situated on the northern 
side of the Acropolis, immediately under the Erech- 
theium [see p. 286]; and that the Anaceium was 
near the Aglaurium, appears from the tale of the 
stratagem of Peisistratus (Polyaen. i. 21), which 
has been already related. The proximity of the 
Anaceium and Aglaurium is also attested by Lucian. 
(Piscator. 42.) And since Pausanias mentions the 
Anaceium before the Aglaurium, we may place it 
north-west of the latter. 

Near to the Aglaurium, says Pansanias, is the 
Prytaneium, where the laws of Solon were preserved. 
Hence the Prytaneium must have stood at the north- 
eastern corner of the Acropolis; a position which is 
confirmed by the narrative of Pausanias, that in 
proceeding from thence to the temple of Sarapis, 
he descended into the lower parts of the city (és ra 
xdtw Tis wéAews), and also by the fact that the 
street of the Tripods, which led to the sacred en- 
closure of Dionysus near the theatre commenced at 
the Prytaneium. (Paus. i. 20. § 1.) 

North of the Acropolis there were some other 
monuments. Of these two of the most celebrated 
are the portico of Athena Archegetis, erroneously 
called the Propylaeum of the new Agora [see p. 295}, 
and the Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. Ap- 
parently north of these should be placed certain 
buildings erected by Hadrian, which Pausanias does 
not mention till he had spoken of the Olympicium, 
the greatest of the works of this emperor. After 
describing the Olympicium, Pausanias remarks (i. 
18. § 9): “ Hadrian constructed other buildings for 
the Athenians, a temple of Hera and of Zeus Pan- 
hellenius, and a sanctuary common to all the gods 
(a Pantheon). The most conspicuous objects are 
120 columns of Phrygian marble, The walls of the 
porticoes are made of the same material. In the 
same place are apartments (oixfara) adorned with 
gilded roofs and alabaster stone, and with statues 
and paintings: books are deposited in them (or in 
this sanctuary). There is also a gymnasium named 
after Hadrian, in which there are 100 columns from 
the quarries of Libya.” The ancient remains north 
of the portico of Athena Archegetis are supposed to 
belong to a portion of these buildings. “ The Co- 
rinthian colonnade, of which the southern extremity 
is about 70 yards to the north of the above-men- 
tioned portico, was the decorated facade (with a 
gateway in the centre) of a quadrangular inclosure, 
which is traceable to the eastward of it. A tetra- 
style propylaeum, formed of columns 3 feet in dia- 
meter and 29 feet high, similar to those before the 
wall, except that the latter are not fluted, projected 
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22 feet before the gate of the inclosure, which was 
376 feet long, and 252 broad; round the inside of 
it, at a distance of 23 feet from the wall, are vestiges 
of a colonnade, In the northern wall, which still 
exists, are the remains of one large quadrangular 
recess or apartment in the centre 34 feet in length, 
and of two semicircular recesses nearly equal to it 
in diameter, The church of Megdli Panaghia, 
which stands towards the eastern side of the in- 
closure, is formed of the remains of an ancient 
building, consisting on one side of a ruined arch, 
and on the other of an architrave supported by a 
pilaster, and three colamns of the Doric order, 1 foot 
9 inches in diameter, and of a somewhat declining 
period of art. .... The general plan was evidently 
that of a quadrangle surrounded with porticoes, 
having one or more buildings in the centre: thus 
agreeing perfectly with that work of Hadrian which 
contained stoae, a colonnade of Phrygian marble, and 
a library... .. The building near the centre of 
the quadrangle, which was converted into a church 
of the Panaghia, may have been the Pantheon. . 
Possibly also the temple of Hera and of Zeus Pan- 
hellenius stood in the centre of the inclosure.” 
(Leake, p. 258, seq.) 


E. Fourth Fart of the Route of Pausanias.—From 
the Prytaneium to the Stadium. (Paus. i. 18. 
§ 4—19.) 


Pausanias went straight from the Prytaneiam to 
the Olympieium, between which buildings he notices 
these objects, the Temple of Sarapis, the place of 
meeting of Theseus and Peirithous, and the Temple 
of Eileithyia. After describing the Olympieium, 
Pausanias mentions the temples of Apollo Pythius, 
and of Apollo Delphinius, The Pythium (décor) 
was one of the most ancient sanctuaries in Athens. 
We know from Thucydides (i1, 15) that it was in 
the same quarter as the Olympieium, and from 
Strabo (ix, p. 404), that the sacred inclosures of 
the two temples were only separated by a wall, upon 
which was the altar of Zeus Astrapaeus. The 
Delphinium (AeAplvov) was apparently near the 
Pythium. It was also a temple of great antiquity, 
being said to have been founded by Aegeus, In its 
neighbourhood sat one of the courts for the trial of 
cases of homicide, called 7d éwl AeAqwig. (Plut. 
Thes. 12, 18; Pollux, viii. 119; Paas, i. 28. § 10.) 

Pausanias next proceeds to The Gardens (oi 
«jmrot), which must have been situated east of the 
apove-inentioned temples, along the right bank of 
the Llissus. In this locality was a temple of Aphro- 
dite ; the statue of this goddess, called “ Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens,” by Alcamenes, was one of the 
most celebrated pieces of statuary in all Athens. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5. 4; Lucian, /mag. 4, 6.) Pliny 
(i. c.), misled by the name “ Gardens,” places this 
statue outside the walls; but we have the express 
testimony of Pausanias in another passage (i. 27. 
§ 3) that it was in the city. 

Pausanias then visits the Cynosarges and Ly- 
ceium, both of which were situated outside the 
walls, and are described below in the account of the 
suburbs of the city. From the Lyceinm he returns 
to the city, and mentions the Alter of Boreas, who 
carried off Oreithyia from the banks of the Lissus, 
and the Altar of the Ilissian Muses, both altars 
being upon the banks of the [lissus, (Comp. Plat. 
Phaedr. c 6; Herod. vii. 189.) The altar of 
Boreas is described by Plato (/.c.) as opposite the 
temple of Artemis Agrotera, which probably stands 
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upon the site of the church of Stavromene: Pars 
To the cast of the altar of Boreas stood the alta ¢ 
the Ilissian Muses. In 1676 Spon and Whi 
observed, about fifty yards above the bridge of te 
Stadium, the foundations of a circular temnple, wien 
had, however, disappeared in the time of Stust 
This was probably the Temple of the [lissian Masa 
for though Pansanias only mentions an altar of thee 
goddesses, there may have been also a temple. 

On the other side of the Ilissus Pausemias este 

the district Agrae or Agra, in which was the Temps 
of Artemis Agrotera, spoken of above. <A past of 
this district was sacred to Demeter, since we knw 
that the lesser Eleusinian mysteries were celebosat 
in Agrae, and were hence called 7a ¢y “Aypax. 
(Steph. B. 4. v. “Aypa; Plot. Demetr. 26.) See 
phanus (i c.) says that Agra was a spot bet 
the city (wpd THs wéAews), but this appenrs tw te 
only a conclusion drawn from the name, wid 
would seem to indicate that it was in the courtry, 
and may be classed together with the above-mm- 
tioned error of Pliny about the gardens. The Ps 
nathenaic Stadium was also in Agrae, after & 
scribing which [see p. 292], Pausanias retraces ks 
steps to the Prytaneium. He has omitted to meutkn 
the hill Ardettus (‘Ap3nrrés), situated abuve the 
Stadium, where the Dicasts were sworn. ( 
Hesych., Suid. a. ¢.; Pollux, viii. 122.) The ing 
ground of Agrae appears to have been called Hebe 
in ancient times, (Cleidemus, ap. Bekker, Avecd 
Graec, i, p. 326.) 


F. Fifth Part of the Route of Pausanias.—F ros 
the Prytaneium to the Propylaea of the Ac» 
polis. (Paus. i. 20—22. § 3.) 


In this part of his royte Pausanias went round 
the eastern and southern sides of the Acropots 
Starting again from the Prytaneium, he went aves 
the Street of the Tripods, which led to the Lecarax 
or sacred enclosure of Dionysus. The pasitios d 
this street is marked by the existing Choragic M> 
nument of Lysicrates [see p. 291], and by s mumber 
of small churches, which probably occupy the plare 
of the tripod temples. The Lenaeum, which am 
tained two temples of Dionysus, and which wa 
close to the theatre, was situated in the district 
called Limnae, It was here that the Dicaymar 
festival, called Lenaea, was celebrated. (Thue. i 15. 
Diet. of Ant. p. 411, b. 2nd ed.) The Lenarom 
must be placed immediately below the theatre to the 
south. Immediately to the east of the theatre, ad 
consequently at the north-eastern angle of t 
Acropolis, was the Odeium of Pericles. Tu a 
is accurately determined by Vitruvius, who sv 
(v. 9), that it lay on te left hand to perem 
coming out of the theatre. This Odeiam, wht 
must be distinguished from the earlier building «mb 
this name vear the Ilissus, was built by Pence 
and its roof is said to have been an imitatim ¢ 
the tent of Xerxes. (Plut. Per. 13.) It was bot 

| during the siege of Athens by Sulla, p.c. 85, bt 

| was rebuilt by Ariobarzanes IL, king of Cappadueia, 
who succeeded to the throne about n.c. 63. (Appa, 
B. Mithr. 38; Vitruv. Lc.; Bickh, No. 357; [x 
of Ant. pp. 822, 823, 2nded.) All traces ef te 
building have disappeared. 

On the western side of the theatre are == 
remains of a succession of arches, which Leake a& 
jectures may have belonged to a portics, built by 
Herodes Atticus, for the purpose of a covered at 
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rounication between the theatre and the Odeinm of 
Herades. Perhaps they are the remains of the 
Porticus Eumenia, which appears from Vitruvius 
(i ¢.) to have been close to the theatre. For an 
account of the theatre itself, see p. 284. 

Iu proceeding from the theatre Pausanias first 
mentions the Tomb of Talos or Calos, below the 
steep rocks of the Acropolis, from which Daedalus 
is said to have hurled him down. Pausanias next 
comes to the Aaclepiciunm or Temple of Asclepius, 
which stood immediately above the Odeium of He- 
rules Atticus. Its site is determined by the state- 
ment that it contained a fountain of water, celebrated 
as the fountain at which Ares slew Halirrhothius, 
the san of Poseidon, Pausanias makes no mention 
of the Odeium of Herodes, since this building was 
not erected when he wrote his account of Athens. 
[See p. 286.] Next to the Asclepicium Pausa- 
nias, in his ascent to the Acropolis, passed by the 
Temple of Themis, with the Tomb of Hippolytus 
in front of it, the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemus 
and Peitho, and the Temple of Ge Curotrophus and 
Demeter Chloe At the temple of Aphrodite Pan- 
demus, Pausanias was again close to the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. [See p.297,a.] The 
proximity of this temple to the tomb of Hippolytus 
is alluded to by Euripides (Hippol. 29, seq.). The 
temple of Ge and Demeter was probably situated 
teneath the temple of Nike Apteros. At the foot 
of the wall, supporting the platform of the latter 
temple, there are two doors, coeval with the wall, 
ani conducting into a small grotto, which was pro- 
bably the shrine of Ge and Demeter. It was situated 
on the right hand of the traveller, just before he 
commenced the direct ascent to the Propylaea; and 
fram being placed within a wall, which formed one 
of the defences of the Acropolis, it is sometimes 
described as a part of the latter. (Soph. ad Ved. Col. 
1600; Suid. s.¢. Kovporpdpos I'7.) The position 
of this temple is illustrated by a passage in the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (829), where, the Athe- 
nian women being in possession of the Acropolis, 
Lysistrata suddenly perceives a man at the teinple 
of Demeter Chloé approaching the citadel: 


AT. ‘lod, lod, yuwaixes 2... 
hedp' ayBp' dow mpooidvta .. . . 
TT. Nov & deriv, doris dori; AT. wapa 7d 
THs XAGns. 

The Eleusinium, which Pansanias had mentioned 
(i. 14. § 3) in the description of his second route 
[see p. 297, b], Leake conjectures to have been the 
ereat cavern in the middle of the rocks at the 
eastern end of the Acropolis. The Eleusinium is 
said by Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 13, 
Sribarg), and Armnobius (adv. Gent. vi. p. 193, 
Maire) to have been below the Acropolis, The 
Eleusiniam is also mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 15) 


and Xenophon (Hipparch. 3), but without any 


powitive indication of its site. 


G. Sixth Part of the Route of Pausanias.—The 
Acropolis, Areiopagus and Academy. (Paus. 
i, 22. § 4—30.) 


The Acropolis has been already described. In 


descending from it Pansanias notices the cave of | 


Pan and the Areiopagus [see pp. 286, 281], and the 
which was dragged through the city in the great 


Punathenaic festival, surmounted by the Peplus of | 


| men. 
place near the Areiopagus, where the ship was kept, | 
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Athena as a sail (i, 29. § 1). He then proceeds 
through Dipylum to the outer Cerameicus and the 
Academy. The two latter are spoken of under the 
suburbs of the city. 


H. Districts of the Asty. 


It is remarked by Isocrates that the city was di- 
vided into x@a: and the country into dquo: (dieAdpe- 
vo. THY pévy wéAw Kata Képas, Thy bé ydpay KaTa 
Bhuovs, Areop. p. 149, ed. Steph.). In consequence 
of this remark, and of the frequent opposition be- 
tween the wéAis and the dij, it was formerly main- 
tained by many writers that none of the Attic demi 
were within the city. But since it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the contrary was the case, it has 
been supposed that the city demi were outside the 
walls when the demi were established by Cleisthenes, 
but were subsequently incladed within the walls 
upon the enlargement of the city by Themistocles. 
Bat even this hypothesis will not apply to all the 
demi, since Melite and Cydathenaeum, for example, 
as well as others, must have been included within 
the city at the time of Cleisthenes. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show the necessity of ad- 
mitting the division of the city into the demi from 
the first institution of the latter by Cleisthenes. 
It is certain that every Athenian citizen was enrolled 
in some demus, and that the whole territory of 
Attica was distributed into a certain number of deri. 
Hence the city must have been formed by Cleisthenes 
into one or more demi; for otherwise the inhabitants 
of the city would have belonged to no demus, which 
we know to have been impossible. At the samé 
time there is nothing surprising in the statement of 
Isocrates, since the demi within the walls of Athens 
were few, and had nothing to do with the organization 
of the city. For administrative purposes the city 
was divided into ewua: or wards, the inhabitants 
being called xwuqra. (Comp. Aristoph, Nub. 966; 
Lysistr. 5; Hesych. s. v. Ka@juas.) 

The following is a list of the city demi: — 

1, Cerameicus (Kepapeiunis : Eth, Kepayeis), 
divided into the Inner and the Outer Cerameicus. 
The Inner Cerameicus bas been already described, 
and the Outer Cerameicus is spoken of below. [See 
p- 303.] The two districts formed only one demus, 
which belonged to the tribe Acamantis. Wordsworth 
maintains (p. 171) that the term Inner Cerameicus 
was used only by later writers, and that during the 
Peloponnesian war, and for many years afterwards, 
there was only one Cerameicus, namely, that outside 
the walls. But this opinion is refuted by the tes- 
timony of Antiphon, who spoke of the two Cerameici 
(ap. Harpocrat. 4. v.), and of Phanodemus, who 
stated that the Leocorium was in the middle of the 
Cerameicus (ap. Harpocrat. a. v, Aewxdpiov). 

2. Melite (MeAltn: Eth. Medcreis), was a demns 
of the tribe Cecropis, west of the Inner Cerameicus. 
The exact limits of this demus cannot be ascertained ; 


but it appears to have given its name to the whole 


hilly district in the west of the Asty, comprising 
the hills of the Nymphs, of the Pnyx and of the 
Museium, and including within it the separate demi 
of Scambonidae and Collytus, Melite is said to have 
been named from a wife of Hercules, It was one of 
the most populous parts of the city, and contained 
several temples as well as houses of distingnished 
In Melite were the Hephaesteium, the Eury- 
saceium, the Colonus Agoraeus [respecting these 
three, see p. 298]; the temple of Hercules Alexi- 
cacus [see p. 296, a]; the Melanippeium, in which 
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Melanippus, the son of Theseus, was buried (Har- 
pocrat, 3. 0. MeAaviwrewv); the temple of Athena 
Aristobula, built by Themistocles near his own house 
(Plat. Them. 22); the house of Callias (Plat. Par- 
men, p. 126, a.; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 504); 
the house of Phocion, which still existed in Plu- 
tarch's time (Plat. Phoc. 18); and a building, 
called the “ House of the Melitians,” in which tra- 
gedies were rehearsed. (Hesych. Phot. Lex. 4. v. 
MedArréwy oleos.) This is, perhaps, the same 
theatre as the one in which Aesohines played the 
part of Genomaus, and which is said to have been 
situated in Collytus (Harpocrat. «. . “loyavbpos ; 
Anonym. Vit. Aesch.); since the district of Melite, as 
we have already observed, subsequently included the 
demus of Collytus. It is probable that this theatre 


the semicircle are still visible, hewn out of the rock, 
on the western side of the hill of Pnyx. The Meli- 
tian Gate at the SW. corner of the city were so called, 
as leading to the district Melite. [See p. 263, b.} 
Pliny (iv. 7. 8. 11) speaks of an “ oppidum Melite,” 
which is conjectured to have been the fortress of 
the Macedonians, erected on the hill Museium. 
[See p. 284, a. | 
3. (SxauSevida:), a demus belong- 
ing to the tribe Leontis. In uence of a 
passage of Pausanias (i. 38. § 2) Mliller placed 
this demus near Eleusis; but it is now admitted 
that it was one of the city demi. It was probably in- 
cluded within the district of Melite, and occupied 
the Hills of the Nymphs and of Pnyx. Its con- 
nexion with Melite is intimated by the legend, that 
Melite derived its name from Melite, a daughter of 
Myrmex, and the wife of Hercules ; and that 
this Myrmex gave his name to a street in Scam- 
bonidae. (Harpocrat, #, 0. MeAiry; Hesych., s. v. 
Mipunxos arpards; comp. Aristoph. Thesm. 100; 
and Phot Lex.) This street, however, the “ Street 
of Ants,” did not derive its name from a hero, but 
from its being crooked and narrow, as we may sup- 
pose the streets to have been in this hilly district. 
Scambonidac, also, probably derived its name from 
the same circumstance (from oxap€ds, “ crooked.”) 
4. Collytus (KodAvrés, not KoAvrrds: Eth. 
KoAAvreis), a demus belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
and probably, as we have already said, sometimes 
included under the general name of Melite. It ap- 
from a passage of Strabo (i. p. 65) that Col- 
lytus and Melite were adjacent, but that their 
boundaries were not accurately marked, a passage 
which both Leake and Wordsworth have erroneously 
supposed to mean that these places had precise 
boundaries, (It is evident, however, that Collytus 
and Melite are quoted as an example of wh byte 
dxpi6eav Spwv,) Wordsworth, moreover, remarks 
that it was the least respectable quarter in the 
whole of Athens: but we know, on the contrary, 
that it was a favonrite place of residence. Hence 
Plutarch says (de Exsil. 6, p. 601), “neither do 
all Athenians inhabit Collytus, nor Corinthians 
Craneium, nor Spartans Pitane,” Craneium ani | 
Pitane being two favourite localities in Corinth and | 
Sparta respectively. It is described by Himerius 
(ap. Phot, Cod. 243, p. 375, Bekker), as a ore. | 
vewds (which does not mean a narrow street, but | 
simply a street, comp. Diod. xii. 10; Hesych. «. v.), | 
situated in the centre of the city, and much valued | 
for its use of the market (dyopas xpelg Tismpuevos), 
by which words we are probably to understand that 
it was conveniently situated for the nse of the market. 


is the one of which the remains of a great part 
d 
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Forchhammer places Collytus between the hills 
Poyx and Mnseinm, in which case the express @ 
its being in the centre of the city, must me be 
interpreted strictly. The same writer also supposes 
crevwrds not to signify a street, bot the who 
district between the Pnyx and the Maseiam, i 
cluding the slopes of those hills. Leake thimks tha 
Collytus bordered upon Diomeia, and sccording'y 
places it between Melite and Diomeia; but the ss- 
thority to which he refers would paint to an oppusite 
conclusion, namely, that Collytus and Diemeia eer: 
situated on opposite sides of the city. We are ted 
that Collytus was the father of Diomus, the favaurze 
of Hercules; and that some of the Melitenses, ede 
the guidance of Diomus, migrated from Melite, maé 
settled in the spot called Diomeia, from their leader, 
where they celebrated the Metageitnia, in mem=ry 
of their origin. (Plat. de Fzsil. Lc.; Steph. B. a «. 
Avduea; Hesych, s. e. Aspeeis.) This legent 
confirms the preceding account of Collytas bee 
situated in Melite. We have already seen that there 
was a theatre in Collytus, in which Aeschines played 
the part of Oenomaus; and we are also told that be 
lived in this district 45 years. (Aesch. Ep. 5.) 
Collytus was also the residence of Timon, the ms 
anthrope (Lucian, Timon, 7, 44), anil was cele 
brated as the demus of Plato. 

5. Cydathenaeum (Kvda6qrany: Eth. Kobaiy- 
vaeis), a demus belonging to the tribe Pandbens 
(Harp. Suid. Steph. Phot.) The name is apparently 
compounded of «050s “glory,” and "A@nraios, ani iv 
hence explained by Hesychias (4. ¢.) as Steger 
"A@nvaios, It is, therefore, very probable, as Leake 
has suggested, that this demus occupied the The 
seian city, that is to say, the Acropolis, and the 
parts adjacent to it on the south and sonth-ract. 
(Leake, p. 443; Miiller, Dor, vol. ii. p. 72, traneL) 

6. Diomeia (Aiduea: Eth. Asopeis), a dewmes 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, consisting, le 
Cerameicus, of an Outer and an Inner Diane. 
The Inner Diomeia comprised the eastern part of 
city, and gave its name to one of the city-gates & 
this quarter. In the Outer Diomeia was situated 
the Cynosarges. (Steph., Suid. 4. 7. A:dpewe; He- 
sych. a.v. Avouers; Steph., Hesych. ¢. r. Kavd- 
gapyes ; Schol. ad Aristoph, Ran. 664; Pict. & 
Ezail. lc.) The Outer Diomeia could net ber 
extended far beyond the walls, since the dem 
Alopece was clase to Cynosarges, and only eleven @ 
twelve stadia from the walls of the city. (Hered 
v. 63; Aesch. c, Tim. p. 119, Reiske.) 

7. Coele (KoiAn), « demus belonging to the trite 
Hippothoontis, It lay partly within and partly with- 
out the city, in the valley between the Mcseiam and 
the hills on the southern side of Tlissna. In this 
district, just outside the Melitian gate, were the 
sepulchres of Thucydides and Cimon. [For auth 
rities, see p. 263.] 

8. Ceiriadae (Kepid3da:), a demus belonging © 
the tribe Hippothoontis. (Harpocrat., Suid., Steph 
B., Hesych. s. 0.) The position of this demas 
is uncertain; but Sauppe brings forward mer 
arguments to prove that it was within the city 
walls, In this district, and perhaps near the Me- 
troum, was the Bdpa@por, into which criminals wert 
cast. (For authorities, see Sauppe, pp 17, 18.) 

9. Agrae (“Aypat), was situated south of th 
Tlissus, and in the SE. of the city. Respecting = 
site, see p. 300, b. It does not appear to have ben & 
separate demux, and was perhaps incladed im th 
demnus of Agryle, which was situated south of i 
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10, Lumnae (Alpva:), was a district to the south 
of the Acropolis, in which the temple of Dionysus 
was situated, (Thue. ii. 15.) It was not a demus, 
as stated by the Scholiast on Callimachns (H. in 
Del, 172), who has mistaken the Limnae of Messenia 
for the Limnae of Athens, 

Colonus, which we have spoken of as a hill in 
the city, is maintained by Sauppe to have been a 
separate demus; but see above, p. 298, b. 

The Euboean cities of Eretria and Histiaea were 
said by some to have been named from Attic demi 
(Strab, x. p. 445); and from another passage of 
Strabo (x. p. 447) it has been inferred that the so- 
called New Agora occupied the site of Eretria. [See 
p 298, b.] It is doubtful whether Eretria was 
situated in the city; and at all events it is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, either by writers or inscriptions, as 
a demas. 

Respecting the city demi the best account is given 
by Sauppe, De Demis Urbanis Athenarum, Wei- 
mar, 1846. 


X. Supvures oF THE City. 


l. The Outer Cerameicus and the Academy.— 
The road to the Academy (‘AxaSnula), which was 
distant six or cight stadia from the gate named 
Dipylam, ran through the Outer Cerameicus. 
(Liv, xxxi. 24; Thue. vi. 57; Plat. Parm. 2; Plat. 
Sul 14; Cie. de Fin. v. 1; Lucian, Seyth. 2.) It 
is called by Thacydides the most beautiful suburb 
of the city (él rov xaAAlrrou mpoacrelov THs 36- 
Aews, Thue. ii. 34). On each side of the road were 
the monuments of illustrious Athenians, especially 
of those who had fallen in battle; for the Outer 
Cerameicus was the place of burial for all persons 
who were honoured with a public funeral, Hence 
we read in Aristophanes (Aves, 395):— 

& Kepapeixds Sefera: vo. 

bnxoalg yap tva rapaper. 
Over each tomb was placed a pillar, inscribed with 
the names of the dead and of their demi. (Pans. i. 
29. § 4; comp. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26.) In this lo- 
cality was found an interesting inscription, now in 
the British Museum, containing the names of those 
who had fallen at Potidaea, B. c. 432. 

The Academy is said to have belonged originally 
to the hero Academus, and was afterwards converted 
intoa gymnasium. It was surrounded with a wall 
by Hipparchus, and was adorned by Cimon with 
walks, groves, and fonntains. (Diog. Laért. iii. 7; 
Suid. s, ¢, ‘Iewdpyou tetxinv; Plat. Cim. 13.) The 
teauty of the plane trees and olive plantations was 
particalarly celebrated. (Plin. xii. 1. 8.5.) Be- 
fore the entrance were a statue and an altar of Love, 
and within the inclosure were a temple of Athena, 
and altars of the Muses, Prometheus, Hercules, &c. 
(Pans. i. 30. § 1.) It was from the altar of Pro- 
wetheus that the race of the Lampadephoria com- 
nenced. The Academy was the place where Plato 
tanght, who possessed a small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was his usual place of residence. 
(Diog, Laért. 1 c.; Aelian, V. H. ix. 10.) His 
successors continued to teach in the same spot, and 
were hence called the Academic philosophers. It 
cumtinued to be one of the sanctuaries of philosophy, 

and was spared by the enemy down to the time of 

Sulla, who, during the siege of Athens, caused its 

groves to be cut down, in order to obtain 
timber for the construction of his military machines. 
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(Plat. Sul. 12; Appian, .Withr. 30.) The Academy, 
however, was replanted, and continued to enjoy its 
ancient celebrity in the time of the emperor Julian, 
Near the temple of Athena in the Academy were 
the Moriae, or sacred olives, which were derived from 
the sacred olive in the Erechtheium. The latter, 
as we have already seen, was the first olive tree 
planted in Attica, and one of the Moriae was shown 
to Pausanias as the second. They were under the 
guardianship of Zeus Morius. (Comp. Suid. «. v. 
Mopia:; Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 730.) A little 
way beyond the Academy was the hill of Colonus, 
immortalised by the tragedy of Sophocles; and be- 
tween the two places were the tomb of Plato and 
the tower of Timon. (Paus. i. 30. §§ 3,4.) The 
name of Akadhimia is still attached to this spot. 
“ Tt is on the lowest level, where some water-courses 
from the ridges of Lycabettus are consumed in gar- 
dens and olive plantations. These waters still cause 
the spot to be one of the most advantageous situ- 
ations near Athens for the growth of fruit and pot- 
herbs, and maintain a certain degree of verdure when 
all the surrounding plain is parched with the heat 
of summer.” (Leake, p. 195.) 

2. Cynosarges (Kuvécapyes). was a sanctuary of 
Hercules and a gymnasium, situated to the east of 
the city, not far from the gate Diomeia. It is said 
to have derived its name from a white dog, which 
carried off of the victim, when sacrifices were 
first offered by Diomus to Hercule:. (Paus. i. 19. 
§ 3; Herod. v. 63, vi. 116; Plut. Them. 1; Har- 
pocrat. s. v. “Hpd«Aeia; Hesych. Suid. Steph. B. 
8. v. Kuvécapyes.) Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic school, taught in the Cynosarges. (Diog. 
Laé#rt. vi. 13.) It was surrounded by a grove, which 
was destroyed by Philip, together with the trees of 
the neighbouring Lyceium, when he encamped at 
this spot in his invasion of Attica in B.c. 200. 
(Liv. xxxi. 24.) Since Cynosarges was near a 
rising ground (Isocr, Vit. X, Orat. p. 838), Leake 
places it at the foot of the south-eastern extremity 
of Mount Lycabettus, near the point where the arch 
of the aqueduct of Hadrian and Antoninus formerly 
stood. The name of this gymnasium, like that of 
the Academy, was also given to the surrounding 
buildings, which thus formed a suburb of the city, 
(Forchhammer, p. 368.) 

3, Lyceium (Adxeov), a gymnasium dedicated 
to Apollo Lyceius, and surrounded with lofty plane 
trees, was also situated to the east of the city, and 
a little to the south of the Cynosarges. It was the 
chief of the Athenian gymnasia, and was adorned 
by Peisistratus, Pericles, and Lycurgus. (Pans. i. 
19. § 3; Xen. Hipp. 3. § 6; Hesych. Harpocrat. 
Suid. #. v. Adxeiov.) The Lyceium was the place 
in which Aristotle and his disciples taught, who 
were called Peripatetics, from their practice of walk- 
ing in this gymnasium while delivering their lec- 
tures. (Diog. Laért. v. 5; Cic. Acad. Quaest. i. 4.) 
In the neighbourbood of the Lyceium was a fountain 
ef the hero Panops, near which was a small gate of 
the city, which must have stood between the gates 
Diocharis and Diomeia. (Plat. Lys. 1; Hesych, 
s.v Tava.) 

4. Lycabetius (Avxa8yrrés), was the name of 
the lofty insulated mountain overhanging the city 
on its north-eastern side, and now called the Hill of 
St. George, from the church of St. George on its 
summit. [See p, 255, a.] This hill was idertified 
by the ancient geographers with Anchesmus (‘Ay- 
xeouds), which is described by Pausanias (i. 32. 
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§ 2) as a small mountain with a statue of Zeus | was not used as a harbour before Themistocks si. 


Anchesmius. 


Pansanias is the only writer who | ministered the affairs of the Athenians Befare tke 


mentions Anchesmus; but since all the other hills | time their harbour was at Phalerum, at the ope 


around Athens have names assigned to them, it was 
supposed that the hill of St. George must have been 
Anchesmus, But the same argument applies with 
still greater force to Lycabettus, which is frequently 
mentioned by the classical writers; and it is im- 
possible to believe that so remarkable an object as 
the Hill of St. George could have remained without 
a naine in the classical writers. Wordsworth was, 
we believe, the first writer who pointed out the 
identity of Lycabettus and the Hill of St. George; 
and his opinion has been adopted by Leake in the 
second edition of his Topography, by Forchhammer, 
and by all subsequent writers. The celebrity of 


where the sea is nearest to the city... . . Bes 
Themistocles, when he held the government, zr. 
ceiving that Peiraeeus was more convenient!y «es 
ated for navigation, and that it poasexsed three pervs 
instead of the one at Phalerum (Amévas tpeis ae? 
évds Exew Tov Sadnpor), made it into a rere;tacie 
of ships.” From this passage, compared with the 
words of Thucydides quoted above, it would seem s 
natural inference that the three ancient pore 4 
Peiraceus were those now called Drdke, Stratesii: 
and Fandri; and that Phalerum had nothing te & 
with the peninsula of Peiraeeus, but was etastnt 
more to the east, where the sea-shore is nearest ¢ 


Lycabettus, which is mentioned as one of the chief | Athens, But till within the last few years a re? 


mountains of Attica, is in accordance with the posi- 
tion and appearance of the Hill of St. George. 
Strabo (x. p. 454) classes Athens and its Lyca- 
bettus with Ithaca and its Neriton, Rhodes and its 
Atabyris, and Lacedaemon and its Taygetus. Aris- 
tophanes (Ran. 1057), in like manner, speaks of 
Lycabettus and Parnassus as synonymous with any 
celebrated mountains: 
hy obv ob Adyns Avna€nrrots 
nal Tapracay quiy ueyedn, rovr’ dar rd 
xpnera bSdenew, 

Its proximity to the city is indicated by several pas- 
sages. In the edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
which is now lost, the Clouds were represented as 
vanishing near Lycabettus, when they were threaten- 
ing to return in anger to Parnes, from which they 
had come, (Phot. Lex. s. v. Tdpens.) Plato ( rt- 
tias, p. 112, a) speaks of the Pnyx and Lycabettus 
as the boundaries of Athens, According to an Attic 
legend, Athena, who had gone to Pallene, a demus 
to the north-eastward of Athens, in order to procure a 
monntain to serve as a bulwark in front of the Acro- 
polis, was informed on her return by a crow of the 
birth of Erichthonius, whereupon she dropt Mount 
Lycabettus on the spot where it still stands, (An- 
tig. Car. 12; for other passages from the ancient 
writers, see Wordsworth, p. 57, seq.; Leake, p. 204, 
seq.) Both Wordsworth and Leake suppose Anches- 
mus to be a later name of Lycabettus, since Pau- 
sanias does not mention the latter; but Kiepert gives 
the name of Anchesmus to one of the hills north of 
Lycabettus. [See Map, p. 256.] 


XL Tue Port-Towxas., 


Between four and five miles SW. of the Asty is 
the peninsula of Peiraeens, consisting of two rocky 
heights divided from each other by a narrow isthmus, 
the eastern, or the one nearer the city, being the 
higher of the two. 
natural basins or harbours, a large one on the western 
side, now called Drako (or Porto Leone), and two 
smaller ones on the eastern side, called respectively 
Stratiotild (or Paschalimdni), and Fandri; the 
latter, which was nearer the city, being the smaller 
of the two. Hence Thucydides describes (i. 93) Pei- 
raeeus as ywpiov Amévas Exor Tptis avrogueis. 

We know that down to the time of the Persian 
wars the Athenians had only one harbour, named 
Phalerum ; and that it was upen the advice of 
Themistecles that they fortified the Peiraceus, and 
tnade use of the more spacious and convenient har- 
boars in this peninsula. Paosanias says (i. 1. § 2): 


“ The Peiraeeus was a demus from early times, but | 





This peninsula contains three | 


different situation has been assigned te the atest 
harbours of Athens. Misled by a false interpretathe 
of a passage of the Scholiast upon Aristophanes 
(Pac. 145), modern writers supposed that the leg 
harbour of Peiraceus (Drdako) was divided inte thre 
ports called respectively Cantharus (Kdséaper ), the 
port for ships of war, Zea (Zéa) for corn-ships. a 
Aphrodisium (‘Agpodicwr) for other merchar- 
ships; and that it was to those three ports tha 
the words of Pansanias and Thucydides refer. it 
was further maintained that Stratiotidy was th 
ancient harbour of Munychia, and that F’aneri, te 
more easterly of the two smaller harbours, was te 
ancient Phalerum. The true position of the Athena 
ports was first pointed out by Ulrichs in a pec pabt 
published in modern Greek (ol Ayuéwes wal re po 
xpa relyn tev "AOhyver, Athena, 1843), of the 
arguments of which an abstract is given by the 
author in the Zeitschrift far die Alter thumewises- 
schaft (for 1844, p. 17, seq.). Ulrichs rejects de 
division of the larger harbour into three parts, snc 
maintains that it consisted only of two parts; th 
northern and by far the larger half being calle! 
Emporium ('Euwdpiov), and appropriated to mer- 
chant vessels, while the southern bay upon the ngt: 
hand, after entering the harbour, was named Ca- 
tharns, and was used by ships of war. Of the two 
smaller harbours he supposes Stratiotidt to be Zea 
and Phandri Munychia. Phaleram he retsore 
altogether from the Peiraic peninsula, and places & 
at the eastern corner of the great Phaleric bar 
where the chapel of St. George now stands, and is 
the neighbourhood of the Tpeis Mupyos, or the Tire 
Towers, Ulrichs was led to these conclusions chirf 
by the valuable inscriptions relating to the maritioe 
affairs of Athens, which were discovered in 18M, 
near the entrance to the larger harbour, and wkxt 
were published by Bickh, with a valuable cams 
tary under the title of Urkunden tiber das Seewer= 
des attischen Staates, Berlin, 1834. Of the eerrert- 
ness of Ulrichs’s views there can now be little deal 
the arguments in support of them are stated in the 


sequel 
A. Phalerwm. 


The rocky peninsula of Peiraeens is anid by te 
ancient writers to have been originally an isles 
which was gradually connected with the manna 
by the accumulation of sand. (Strab. i. p. 59; Pla 
iii, 85; Suid. s. 0. Gu6apos.) The space thus dle! 
up was known by the name of Halipedum ( AAce 
Sov), and continued to be a marshy swamp, whet 


| rendered the Peiraeeus almost inaceessible in the 


winter time till the construction of the broad carnar 





PLAN OF THE PORT-TOWNS. 


A. Harbour of Peiraeeus | E. gn en the Acropolis 
(Emporium), now Drako of Peiraeeus. 
or Porto Leone. 1, Alcimus. 

3. Harbour of Cantharus. | 2. Ship-houses. 

C. Harbour of Zea, now | 3. Hoplotheca or Armen- 


Stratiotrki. tarium of Philo, 
D. Harbour of Munychia, | 4. Aphrodisium. 
tow Fendri. 5. Stoae. 


toad (Guakerds), which was carried across it. (Har- 
feerat., Suid. s. v. aAlwedov; Xen. Heil. ii. 4. § 30.) 
Under these circumstances the only spot which the 
ancient Athenians could use as a harbour was the 
south-eastern corner of the Phaleric bay, now called, 
as already remarked, Tpeis Mupryor, which is a round 
bill projecting into the sea. This was accordingly 
the site of Phalerum (#dAnpov, also @aAdnpds: Eth. 
$aAnpeis), a demus belonging to the tribe Acantis. 
This situation secured to the original inhabitants of 
Athens two advantages, which were not possessed 
by the harbours of the Peiraic peninsula: first, it 
was much nearer to the most ancient part of the city, 
which was built for the most part immediately south 
of the is (Thue. ii. 15); and, secondly, it 
as accessible at every season of the year by a per- 
feetly dry road. 

The true position of Phalerum is indicated by 
many circumstances. It is never included by ancient 
¥niers within the walls of Peiraeeus and Munychia. 
Strabo, after describing Peiraeeus and Munychia, 
‘peaks of Phalerum as the next place in order along 
the shore (werd roy Meipaa badnpeis Sijuos ev tH 
toetijs wapaXig, ix. p. 398). There is no spot at 
which Phalerum could have been situated before 
Teaching Tpeis Mvpyor, since the intervening shore 
of the Phaleric gulf is marshy (7d @aAnpixdy, Plat. 
Vit, X. Orat. p. 844, Them. 12; Strab. ix. p. 400; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1693). The account which 


6. Cophos Limen. 14. Ruins. erroneously sup- 
7. Eetionia. to be those of the 


Peirale Theatre. 


8. Ship-houses 

9. Phreattys. 15. Temple of Zeus Soter. 
10. Northern Long Wall. | 16. Hi Agora. 
11. Southern Long Wall. 17. Theatre. 


12. Halae, 
13. Necropolis. 


Herodotus gives (v. 63) of the defeat of the Spar- 
tans, who had landed at Phalerum, by the Thessa- 
lian cavalry of the Peisistratidae, is in accordance 
with the open country which extends inland near 
the chapel of St. George, but would not be applicable 
to the Bay of Phandri, which is completely pro- 
tected against the attacks of cavalry by the ragged 
mountain rising immediately behind it. Moreover, 
Ulrichs discovered on the road from Athens to St. 
George considerable substructions of an ancient wall, 
apparently the Phaleric Wall, which, as we have 
already seen, was five stadia shorter than the two 
Long Walls. [See p. 259, b.] 

That there was a town near St. George is evident 
from the remains of walls, columns, cisterns, and 
other ruins which Ulric!: found at this place; and 
we learn from another authority that there may still 
be seen under water the remains of an ancient mole, 
upon which a Turkish ship was wrecked during the 
war of independence in Greece. (Westermann, in 
Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1843, 

1009.) 

Cape Colias (KwAias), where the Persian ships 
were cast ashore after the battle of Salamis (Herod. 
viii. 96), and which Pausanias states to have been 
20 stadia from Phalerum (i. 1. § 5), used to be 
identified with Tpeis Mvjpryor, but must now be placed 
SE. at the present Cape of St. Kosmas: near the 
latter are some ancient remains, which are probably 
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those of the temple of Aphrodite Colias mentioned | have been already described. [See p. 259, «.] hk 


ly Pausauias, 

The pert of Phaleram was little used after the 
foundation of Peiraeeas; but the plaice continued to 
exist down to the time of Dausunus, This writer 
Inentions among tS monuments temples of Demeter 
Zeus, aud Athena Seuas, called by hitarch (Thes, 
17) a temple of Scirus; and altars of the Unknown 
Gods. of the Sons of Theseus, and of Phalerus. The 
sepulchre of Aristeides (Plat. arist. 1) was at Pha- 
lerum. “The Vhalerie bay was celebrated for its 


fish, (Four authorities, see Leake, p. 397.) 


B. Peiraceus and Munychia. 


1. Division of Peiraceus and Munychia,—Pei- 
racens (Tlepacets; th, Theapacets) was a demus 
belonging to the tribe Hippothontis. It contained 
both the rocky heights of the peninsula, and was 


seperated from the plain of Athens by the low ground | 


called Hatipedon, mentioned abeve,  Manyelsia 
(Movrexia) was included in Peiraceus, and did not 
fornia separate demus, Of the site of Munychia 
there can no Jonger be any doubt since the inves- 
tigations of Curtius (De DPurtuhus Athenarum, 
Halis, 1842); Ulrichs also had independently assigned 
to it the sume position as Curtius. 
the Acropolis of Peiraceus. It oceupied the hill 


Munyehia was | 


is usually stated that the architect emplored by The 
Inistocles in his ereetion of these fortifications, ad a 
the building of the town of Peiraeens, was Hipp 
damus of Miletus; but C. F. Hermann has brit 
forward gol reasons for believing that, theurh de 
fortifications of Peiraeeus were erected by Them 
tocles, it was formed inte a recularly planned tea 
by Pericles, who emploved Hippedamus for ths 
purpese.  Hippodamus laid out the town with beat 
straight streets, crossing each other at right acch, 
which thus formed a striking contrast with the na 
row and crooked streets of Athens, (Herma, 
Dispatatio de Hippodamo Milesio, Marburg. 1t41.) 

The entranees to the three harbours of Pein 
were rendered very narrow by means of més 
which left only a passage in the midde i 
two or three triremes to pass abreast, Tone 
meles were a continuation of the walls of Peirscea, 
which ran down to either side of the mouth ¢ 
the harbours; and the three entrances to the ha- 
bours (7a KAci¢pa av Aqueévey) thus formed. # 
it were, three lange sea-gates in the walls. Euhe 
end of each mole was protected by a tower: sal 
across the entrance chains were extended in mre 
of war, Harbours of this kind were called br tu» 
ancients closed ports (kAeurrol Asuéres), anc the 
walls were called ynAai, or clawe, from their steric 


inunediately above the most casterly of the two | ing out into the sea like the claws of a crak, ft s 
sinaller harbours, that is, the one nearest to Athens. | stated by ancient authorities that the three barles 
This hill is now called KaoréaAa. It is the hizhest | of the Deiraeens were closed porta (Hesych 26 
point in the whole peninsula, rising 300 feet above | Zéa; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 145; comp The. 
the sea; and at its foot is the smallest of the three | ii. 94; Plut. Demetr. 7; Nen. Hell. ii. 2. § 4); al 
harbours, Of its military importance we shall speak | in each of them we find remains of the caelor, & 
presently, Leake had erroneously given the name | moles. Hence these three harbours cannot mea 
of Manyehia to a smaller height in the westerly half | as Leake supposed, three divisions of the beret 
of the peninsula, that is, the part furthest from | harbour since there are traces of only one at € 
Athens, and had supposed the yreater height above | clelae in the latter, and it is impossible to anderstand 
deseribed to be the Acropolis of Phaleram. how it could have been divided inte three cheed pots 


2. Fortifications and Harbvurs.— The whole 


peninsula of Peiraceus, including of course Many- | 
chia, was surroumled by Themistocles with a strong | rising above it. 


line of fortifieations. The wall, which was 60 stadia 
jn Gireumference (Thue, ii, 13), was intended to be 





(i.) Phandri, the smallest of the three harwary 
was anciently callol MUNventa, from the fortes 
It was only ust by ships of ©ary 
tut we learn, from the inscriptions already rer’ 
to, that it contained 82 vedeowmo:, or shiphown 


iinpregnable, and was far stronger than that of the | This harbour was formerly supposed to be Phaleromy 
Asty. It was carried up only half the height which | but it was quite unsuitable for trading porpes, 
‘Themistocles bad originally contemplated (Thue, i. | being shat in by steep heights, and having se > 





03); and if Appian (Mithr. 30) is correct in stating | rect communication with the Asty. 


that its actual height was 40 cubits, or about 60 feet, 
a height which was always found sufficient, we per- 
ceive how vast was the project of Themistocles. 
* In respeet to thiekness, however, his ideas were | 
exactly followed; two curts meeting one another 
brought stones, which were laid together right and 
left on the outer side of each, and thous forined two 
primary perallel walls, between which the interior 
space (of course at least as broad as the jeint breadth 
of the twe carts) was filled up, net with rabble, in 
the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed, 
through the whole thickness, of squared stones, 
cramped together with metal. The result was a 
sulid wall probably not less than 14 or 15 feet 
thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual 
a height.” 
93.) The existing remains of the wall deseribed by 
Leake confirm this account. The wall surrounded 
not only the whole peninsula, but also the small 
rocky promontory of Etioneia, from which it ran | 
between the great harbour and the salt marsh ealled 
Halae. These fortifications were conmeted with 





| Ships of war, since it contained 196 slag~ teres, 
| whereas Munychia had only 82, and Cantbares oals 


(Grote, vol. v. p. 335; comp. Thue. i, | 


Moreover, ™ 
ean hardly conceive the Athenians to have bea @ 
blind as to have used this harbour for centaries, al 
to have neglected the more commodions harteun 
Stratiottki and Drako, in its immediate wart. 


| The modern name of Phandri is probably owes © 


a lighthouse having stood at its entrance B Us 
Byzantine period. 

(ii.) Stratiotiki (called Paschaliméni bx Ui te\ 
the middle of the three harbours, is the ancient Lea 
(Zéa), erroncously called by the earlier topecraptess 
Munychia, (Timeaus, Lez., Plat.; Phot. Lez a® 
Zéa.) It was the largest of the three harteam & 


94. Somme of the ship-houses at Zea appear to borg 
been still in existence in the time of Paasanias, 
though he does not mention Zea, the ves aura: wheal 
he speaks of (i. 1. §3) were apparently at this pert 
This harbour probably derived its name froun Amema 
who was worshipped among the Atheniares uncer te 
surnatue of Zea, and not, as Meursias supposed. trex 
the corn-vessels, which were confined to the Ex ye 


those of the Asty by means of the Long Walls, which | rium in the great harbour, 
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(iii.) Dréko or Porto Leone, the largest of the 
three harbours, was commonly called by the ancients 
simply Pramarrus (Mepaeds), or Tur HAkBour 
(d Aisne). It derives its modern name from a 
colossal lien of white marble, which Spon and 
Wheler observed npon the beach, when they visited 
Athens; and which was carried to Venice, after 
the capture of Athens by the Venetians in 1687. 
Jriko is the name used by the modern Greeks, 
since $pdxew, which originally meant only a serpent, 
now signifies a monster of any kind, and was hence 
applied to the marble lion. 

it has been already stated that Leake and other 
writers, misled by a of the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Pac. 145), divided the harbour of 
Peiraceus into three separate ports, named Can- 
tharus, Aphrodisium, and Zea, but the words of the 
Sholiast warrant no such conclusion: —é Tle:poueds 
Amévas Exes rpeis, wdvras KAcorots: els piv 6 
Kav@dpov Aiuny — év @ 7a vedpia. elra Td ’Adpo- 
Bistor elra xbKAw Tod Aimévos oroal wevre. It is 
evident that the Scholiast does not intend to give 
the names of the three harbours of Peiracens ; but, 
after mentioning Cantharns, he proceeds to speak of 
the buildings in its immediate vicinity, of which the 
Aphrodisium, a temple of Aphrodite, was one; and 
then followed the five Stoae or Colonnades. Leake 
supposed Zea to be the name of the bay situated on 
the right hand after entering the harbour, Aphro- 
disiam to be the name of the middle or great harbour, 
and Cantharus to be the name of the inner harbour, 
naw filed up by alluvial deposits of the Cephissus. 
It is, however, certain that the last-mentioned spot 
never formed part of the harbour of Peiraceus, since 
between this marsh and the harbour traces of the 
ancient wall have been discovered; and it is very 
prebable that this marsh is the one called Halae 
(‘AAaf) by Xenophon. (Hell. ii. 4. § 34.) 

The harboar of Peiraceus appears to have been 
divided into only two parts. Of these, the smaller 
ar, occupying the bay to the right hand of the 
entrance to the harbour, was named Cantharus. It 
was the third of the Athenian harbours for ships of 
war, and contained 94 ship-houses. Probably upon 
the shores of the harbour of Cantharus the armoury 
(drA0@hen) of Philo stood, containing arms for 
1000 ships. (Strab. ix. p. 395; Plin. vii. 37. s. 38; 
Uc. de Orat. i. 14; Vitruv. vii. Praef.; Appian, 
Mithr. 41.) 

The remainder of the harbour, being about two- 
thirds of the whole, was called Emporium, and 
was appropriated to merchant vessels. (‘Timaeus, 
Lez, Plat.; Harpocrat. s.v. Actyya.) The sur- 
rounding shore, which was also called Emporium, 
contained the five Stoae or Colonnades mentioned 
above, all of which were probably appropriated to 
Inercantile purposes. One of these was called the 
Macra Stoa (axpa oro), or the Long Colon- 
nade (Paus. i. 1. § 3); a second was the Deigma 
(Se?yua), or place where merchants exhibited 
samples of their goods for sale (Harpocrat. s. v. 
Steyua; Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 974; Dem. 
¢. Lacrit, p. 932); a third was the Alphitopolis 
(AAgitowwAs), or Corn-Exchange, said to have 
been built by Pericles (Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 
547): of the other two Stoae the names have not 

preserved. Between the Stoae of the Em- 
jerium and Cantharus stood the Aphredisium, or 
temple of Aphrodite, built by Conon after his victory 
at Cuidus. (Paus, 4 ¢.; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 
Le) The limits of the Emporium towards Can- 
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tharns were marked by a boundary stone discovered 
in situ in 1843, and bearing the inscription: — 


EMIIOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
HOPOS, 


i. e., "Euwoplou nal 5306 Spos. The forms of the 
letters, and the use of the H for the spiritus asper, 
prove that the inscription belongs to the period 
before the Peloponnesian war. The stone may have 
been erected upon the first foundation of Peiraceus 
by Themistocles, or when the town was laid out 
regularly by Hippodamus in the time of Pericles. 
It probably stood in a street leading from the Em- 
perium to the docks of the harbour of Cantharus. 

3. Topography of Munychia and Peiraceus. — 
The site of Munychia, which was the Acropolis of 
Peiraeeus, has been already explained. Remains of 
its fortifications may still be seen on the top of the 
hill, now called Castella, above the harbour of Pha- 
néri, From its position it commanded the whole of 
the Peiraic peninsula, and its three harbours (iro- 
ninrovo: 3 avt@ Aiéves tpeis, Strab. ix. p. 395); 
and whoever obtained possession of this hill became 
master of the whole of Peiraeeus. Epimenides is 
said to have foreseen the importance of this position. 
(Plat. Sol. 12; Diog. Laért. i. 114.) Soon after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, the seizure of 
Munychia by Thrasybulus and his party enabled 
them to carry on operations with success against 
the Thirty at Athens. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4.) The 
successors of Alexander the Great kept a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia for a long period, and by this 
means secured the obedience of Athens, The first 
Macedonian garrison was placed in this fortress by 
Antipater after the defeat of the Greeks at Crannon, 
B.C. 322. (Paus.i. 25. § 4; Plut. Dem. 28.) 
When Athens surrendered to Cassander, in B.c. 318, 
Manychia was also garrisoned by the latter; and it was 
by the support of these troops that Demetrius Phale- 
reus governed Athens for the next ten years. In B.c. 
307 the Macedonians were expelled from Munychia 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes; but the latter, on his 
return from Asia in B.c. 299, again placed a gar- 
rison in Munychia, and in the Museiam also. These 
garrisons were expelled from both fortresses by the 
Athenians, under Olympiodorus, when Demetrius 
was deprived of the Macedonian kingdom in B.c. 287. 
(Pans, i. 25. § 4, seq., 26. § 1, seq.; Diod, xviii. 
48,74, xx. 45; Plut. Demetr. 8, seqg., 46, Phoc. 
31, seq.) During the greater part of the reign of 
Antigonus and of his son Demetrius IL, the Mace- 
donians had possession of Munychia; but soon after 
the death of Demetrius, Aratus purchased the de- 
parture of the Macedonian garrison by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. (Plut. Arat. 34; 
Paus, ii. 8. § 5.) Strabo (/ c.) speaks of the hill 
of Munychia as full of hollows and excavations, and 
well adapted for dwelling-houses, In the time of 
Strabo the whole of the Peiraceus was in ruins, and 
the hollows to which he alludes were probably the 
remains of cisterns. The sides of the hill sloping 
down to the great harbour appear to have been 
covered with houses rising one above another in the 
form of an amphitheatre, as in the city of Rhodes, 
which was laid out by the same architect, and was 
also celebrated for its beauty 

Within the fortress of Munychia was a temple of 
Artemis Munychia, who was the guardian deity of 
this citadel, The temple was a celebrated place of 
asylum for state criminals, (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11; 
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Paus. i. 1. § 4; Dem. de Coron. p. 222, Reiske ; 
Lys. ¢. Agorat. pp. 460, 462, Reiske.) Near the 
preceding, and probably also within the fortress, was 
the Bendideium (Berdideorv), or temple of the 
Thracian Artemis Bendis, whose festival, the Ben- 
dideia, was celebrated on the day before the lesser 
Vanathenaea. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11; Plat. 
de Rep. i, pp. 327,354.) On the western slope 
of the hill was the Dionysiac theatre, facing the 
great harbour: it must have been of considerable 
size, as the assemblies of the Athenian people were 
sometimes held in it. (Thue. viii. 93; Xen. Hell. 
ii. 4. § 32; Lys. c. Agorat. pp. 464, 479 ; comp. 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. p.379.) It was in this theatre 
that Socrates saw a performance of one of the plays 
of Euripides. (Aelian, V. #7. ii. 13.) Some modern 
writers distinguish between the theatre at Munychia 
and another in [’eiraeeus ; but the ancient writers 
mention only one theatre in the peninsula, called 
indifferently the Peiraic or the Munychian theatre, 
the latter name being given to it from its situation 
upon the hill of Munychia. The ruins near the 
harbour of Zea, which were formerly regarded as 
those of the Peiraic theatre, belonged probably to 
another building. 

The proper agora of Peiraceus was called the /ip- 
podameian Agora (‘Irxobduews a&yopd), to distin- 
guish it from the Macra Stoa, which was also used 
as an agora. The Hippodameian Agora was situated 
near the spot where the two Long Walls joined the 
wall of Peiracens; and a broad street Jed from it up 
to the citadel of Manychia. (Xen. /ell. ii. 4. § 11; 
Andoc. de Myst. p. 23, Reiske; Dem. c. Timoth. 
p- 1190.) 

At the entrance to the great harbour there was 
on the right hand the promontory Alcimus (“AA- 
«imos), on the left hand the promontory Ketionia 
(‘Hetwovia, or "Hetiévea). On Alcimus stood the 
tomb of Themistocles, whose bones are said to have 
been brought from Magnesia in Asia Minor, and 
buried at this place. (Plut. Them. 32; Paus. i. 1. 
§ 2). Eetionia was a tongue of land commanding 
the entrance to the harbour ; and it was here that 
the Four Hundred in n.c. 411 erected a fort, in 
orler to prevent more effectually the entrance of the 
Athenian fleet, which was opposed to them. (Thue. 
viii. 90; Dem. ¢. Theoer. p. 1343; Harpocrat., 
Suid., Steph. B. 8, v, 'Heti@vera.) The small bay 
on the outer side of the promontory was probably 
the xwpds Aluny mentioned by Xenophon. (A/ell. 
ii. 4. § 31.) 

The buildings around the shore of the great 
harbour have been already mentioned. Probably | 
behind the Macra Stoa was the temenus of Zeus and | 
Athena, which Pausanias (i. 1. § 3) mentions as 
one of the most remarkable objects in Peiraceus, 
and which is described by other writers as the 
teinple of Zeus Soter. (Strab. ix. p. 396; Liv. xxxi. 
30; Plin, xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 14.) Phreattys, which 
was one of the courts of justice for the trial of ho- 
micides, was situated in Peiraeeus ; and as this | 
court is described indifferently év Zég or év @pearroi, 
it must be placed either in or near the harbour of 
Zea, The accused pleaded their cause on board ship, | g 
while the judges sat upon the shore. (Paus. i. 28, 
§ 11; Dem, ¢. Aristocr. p. 645; Pollux, viii. 120; 
Becker, Anecd. Graec. i. p. 311.) 

[’eiraeeus never recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon it by its captare by Salla, who destroyed its 
fortifications and arsenals. So rapid was its decline 


that in the time of Strabo it had become “ a small 


| that case it must have been a different 
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village, situated around the ports and the temp 
of Zeus Soter.” (Strab. ix. p. 395.) 

The most important work on the Topagrapiy ¢ 
Athens is Col. Leake’s Topography of A then, 
London, 1841, 2nd edition. In commen with « 
other writers on the subject, the writer of ty 
present article is under the greatest obligatiens t 
Col. Leake, although he has had occasion to &é 
fron him on some points. The other muderm 
works from which most assistance have been & 
rived are Forchhammer, Topographie rom A thes 
in Kieler Philologische Studien, Kiel, 1841; Krase, 
Hellas, vol. ii. pt.i., Leipzig, 1826; K. O. Miike, 
art. Attika in Ersch and Gruber's Eacgctopeide, 
vol. vi., translated by Lockhart, London, 1842; 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, London, 1836 ; 
Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, Lendee, 
1762—1816, 4 vols., fo. (2nd ed. 1825—1#27° 
Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. i. Londem, 1819; 
Prokesch, Denkwirdigkeiten, gc., vol. ti., Statteart, 
1836; Mure, Journal of a Tour in Greece, val. & 
aaa 1842. 
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COINS OF ATHENS. 


ATHENAEON (‘A@nvadiv: Sudak or Sugdapa” 
also called “a harbour of the Scythotauri,” wars 
port on the south coast of the Tauric Cherasems. 
(Anon. Peripl. p. 6.) 

ATHENAEUM (A @nvaiov). 1. A fortress @ 
the S. of Arcadia, and in the territory of a 


| lopolis, is described by Plutarch as a positee « 


| advance of the Lacedaemonian frontier (du€ed% rH 
Aaxwvixis), and near Belemina. It was forties 
by Cleomenes in n.c. 224, and was frequently takes 
and retaken in the wars between the Arbass 
League and the Spartans. Leake supposes that © 
occupied the summit of Mount 7timberu, on het 
there are some remains of an Hellenic fortres. bb 
fro 
the Athenaeum mentioned by Pausanias on the rai 
from Megalopolis to Asea, and 20 stadia fram tte 
— (Plat. Cleom. 4; Pol. ii. 46, 54, iv. 37, 6, 

; Paus, viii, 44. §§ 2, 3; Leake, 'Peloponsanaca. 
; a) 

2. A fortress in Athamania in Epeirus, deseribed 
by Livy as “ finibus Macedoniae subjectam,” sx 
apparently near Gomphi, Leake places it mm 5 
height, a little above the deserted village of Apaw 
Porta, or Porta Panaghia, (Liv. xxviii. 1, 2xxia. 2), 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 212, 525) 


ATHENOPOLIS. 


ATHENO’POLIS, a city on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, dependent on Massilia, (Mela, ii. 5; 
Phin. iii. 4.) Stephanus (s. ¢. "A@jvac) mentions an 
Athenae of the Ligystii, which may be this place- 
There are no measures for determining the position 
of Athenopolis. D’Anville observes, that Pliny and 
Mela seem to place this Massaliot settlement south 
of Forum Julii (/'réjus); and yet in his map he 
fixes it north of Fréjus, at a place called Agay. 
Walckenaer, at a guess, places it at St. Tropez, 
which is ona bay nearly due south of Fréjus. The 
Athenaeopolitae of Varro (L. L. viii. 35) are as- 
sumed to be the inhabitants of this (G. L.] 

A'THESIS (‘Arnouds, Strab.; "Ariody, Plut.), 
ove of the principal rivers of Northern Italy, now 
called the Adige. It rises in the Rhaetian Alps, in 
a small lake near the modern village of Heschen, 
and after a course of about 50 miles in a SE. direc- 
tion, receives the waters of the Aragts or Etsach, a 
stream almost as considerable as its own, which de- 
sceuis from the pass of the Brenner. Their united 
waters flow nearly due S. through a broad and 
deep valley, passing under the walls of Tridentum 
(Trento), until they at length emerge into the plains 
o¢ Italy, clase to Verona, which stands on a kind of 
pesinsula almost encircled by the Athesis. (Verona 
Athesi circumflua, Sil. Ital. viii. 597.) From hence 
it parsues its course, first towards the SE., and 
afterwards due E. through the plains of Venetia to 
the Adriatic, which it enters only a few miles from 
the northernmost mouth of the Padus, but without 
having ever joined that river. From its source to 
the sea it has a course of not less than 200 miles; 
and in the volume of its waters it is inferior only to 
the Padus among the rivers of Italy. (Strab. iv. 
p. 207, where there is little doubt that the names 
‘arnewds and “Iadpas have been transposed; Plin. 
id 16.20; Virg. Aen. ix. 680; Claudian, de V/, 
Coma. Hon. 196.) Servius (ad Aen. Le.) and Vi- 
bius Sequester (p. 3) erroneously describe the Athesis 
ax falling into the Padus; a very natural mistake, 
as the two rivers run parallel to each other at a very 
short interval, and even communicate by various 
sde branches and artificial channels, but their main 
streams continue perfectly distinct. 

It was in the plains on the banks of the Athesis, 
probably not very far from Verona, that Q. Catulus 
was defeated by the Cimbriin B.c. 101. (Liv, pit. 
lavili.; Flor. iii. 3; Plut. Afar. 23.) [E.H.B.] 

ATHMONIA, A‘THMONUM. [Artica.] 

ATHOS (“Adws, “A€wy, Ep. "A@dws, gen. "A0dw: 
Eth, ’Aéwirns), the lofty mountain at the extremity 
of the long peninsula, running out into the sea froin 
Chaleidice in Macedonia, between the Singitic gulf 
and the Aegaean. This peninsula was properly 
called Acte (‘Aarh, Thuc. iv. 109), but the name 
@ Athos was also given to it, as well as to the 
mountain, (Herod. vii. 22.) The peninsula, as 
well as the mountain, is now called the J/oly 
Mountain (“Ayywov “Opos, Monte Santo), from the 
great number of monasteries and chapels with which 
it 8 covered. There are 20 of these monasteries, 
most of which were founded during the Byzantine 
empire, and some of them trace their origin to the 
time of Constantine the Great. Each of the different 
hations belonging to the Greek Church, has one or 

inore monasteries of its own; and the spot is visited 
pericdicaily by pilgrims from Russia, Servia, Bul- 
yaria, as well as from Greece and Asia Minor. No 
female, even of the animal kind, is permitted to enter 
the peninsula. 
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According to Pliny (iv. 10. 8. 17. § 37, Sillig), 
the length of the peninsula is 75 (Roman) miles, 
and the circumference 150 (Roman) miles. Its real 
length is 40 English miles, and its average breadth 
about four miles, The general aspect of the peninsula 
is described in the following terms by a modern tra- 
veller: —“ The peninsula is rugged, being intersected 
by innumerable ravines. The ground rises almost im- 
mediately and rather abruptly from the isthmus at 
the northern end to about 300 feet, and for the first 
twelve miles maintains a table-land elevation of about 
600 feet, for the most part beautifully wooded. At 
this spot the peninsula is narrowed into rather less 
than two miles in breadth. It immediately afterwards 
expands to its average breadth of about four miles, 
which it retains to its southern extremity. From 
this point, also, the land becomes mountainous rather 
than hilly, two of the heights reaching respectively 
1700 and 1200 feet above the sea, Four miles 
farther south, on the eastern slope of the mountain 
ridge, and at a nearly equal distance from the east 
and west shores, is sitnated the town of Karyés, 
picturesquely placed amidst vineyards and gardens. 
Immediately to the southward of Aarys 
the ground rises to 2200 feet, whence a rugged 
broken country, covered with a forest of dark-leaved 
foliage, extends to the foot of the mountain, which rears 
itself in solitary magnificence, an insulated cone of 
white limestone, rising abruptly to the height of 
6350 feet above the sea. Close to the cliffs at the 
southern extremity, we learn from Captain Cope- 
land’s late survey, no bottom was fonnd with 60 
fathoms of line.” (Lieut. Webber Smith, in Journal 
of Royal Geogr. Soc. vol. vii. p. 65.) The lower 
bed of the mountain is composed of gneiss and argil- 
laceous slate, and the upper part of grey limestone, 
more or less inclined to white. (Sibtherp, in Wad. 
poles Travels, gc. p. 40.) 

Athos is first mentioned by Homer, who represents 
Hera as resting on its suinmit on her flight from 
Olympus to Lemnos. (//. xiv. 229.) The name, 
however, is chiefly memorable in history on account 
of the canal which Xerxes cut through the isthmus, 
connecting the peninsula with Chalcidice. (Herod. 
vii. 23, seq.) This canal was cut by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet, in order to escape the gales and 
high seas, which sweep around the promontory, and 
which had wrecked the fleet of Mardonius in n. ¢. 
492. The cutting of this canal has been rejected 
as a falsehood by many writers, both ancient and 
modern; and Juvenal (x. 174) speaks of it as a 
speciinen of Greek mendacity ; 


es © © & 


“ creditur olim 
Yelificatus Athos, et quidquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 


Its existence, however, is not only attested by 
Herodotus (4 ¢.), Thucydides (4. ¢.), and other 
aucient writers, but distinct traces of it have been 
discovered by modern travellers. The modern name 
of the isthmus is Provlaka, evidently the Roinaic 
form of TlpoavAag, the canal in front of the penin- 
sala of Athos. ‘The best description of the present 
condition of the canal is given by Lieut. Wolfe : — 
“ The canal of Xerxes is still mest distinctly to be 
traced all the way across the isthmus from the Gu/f 
of Monte Santo (the ancient Singitic Gulf) to the 
Bay of Erao in the Gulf of Contessa, with the 
exception of about 200 yards in the middle, where 
the ground bears no appearance of having ever been 
touched. Bat as there is no doubt of the whole 
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canal having been excavated by Nerxes, it is pro- ) the modern canal of Mouevrs tarns off from the We 
hable that the central part was afterwards filled up, | represent the ancient Athribis. They consist ane 
jn order to allow aanere realy possage into and out | tensive mounds and basements, besides whick oF 
of the peninsula, In many places the canal is still the remains of a temple, 200 feet Taz. anc ITF 
deep, swampy at the bottom, and filled with rushes ) broad, dedicated to the goddess Thrphis (Ci t- 
and other aquatic plants: the rain and small springs | Atiredi). The monks of the White Maat, 
draining down into it fron the adjacent heights | about half a mile to the north of these mis<at 
ition], at the Monte Santo end, a good watering- | traditionally acquainted with the name of Ast 
place for shipping; the water (except in very dry | although their usual desicnation of these mis « 
weather) rus out ina good stream, The distance | Medeenct Ashaysh, An inseription on ome df tte 
neross is 2500 yards, which agrees very well with | fallen architraves of the temple bears the date dv 
the breadth of twelve stadia assigned by Jlerodetus. | ninth year of ‘Tiberias, and contains also the ucé 
The width of the canal appears to have heen about | of bis wife Julia, the daughter of Auzustus ( 
18 or 20 feet; the level of the carth nowhere | the oppusite face ef the same block are foand 2+ 
exceeds 15 feet above the sea; the soil is a light | ineludiig the names of Tiberius Clandias acl 
day. Tt is on the whole a very remarkable isthinns, | Caesar Geemanicus; and in another par d te 
for the Jail on each side (but more especially to the | temple is an oval of Ptoleiny XIL, the eldest se ef 
westWard) rises abruptly to an elevation of 800 to | Ptolemy Auletes (acc, 51—48). About bal « 
1u00 feet.” (Penny Cyclipacdia, vol, it, p. 23.) inile tron Athribis are the quarries from whiel ve 
About 1} mile north ot the canal was Acanthus | stone used in building the temple was bronzh:; 2 
[Acasties], and on the isthmus, immediately | below the quarries are some small grate weal. 2! 
south of the canal, was Sane, probably the same as | lintels of whose doors are partially preserved. Ups 
the later Uranopelis, [Sane] In the peninsula | one of these lintels is a Greck inscription, impez2 
itself there were five cities, Dita, Ouoriyxus, | that it was the “ sepulehre of Hermeiu, ve | 
Acietioem, Tirrysses, Cheon ar, which ore de- | Arehibius.” He had not, however, teea wer! 
seriied under their respective names. To these five | atter the Egyptian fashion, since his tomb catce! 
cities, which are imentioned by Herodotus (4 ¢.), | the deposit of calcined bones.  Vestizes se a7 
‘Thucydides (Le.) and Strabo (vii. p. 331), Seylax | found in two broad paved causeways of the tr 
(s.r. Maxeduvia) adds Charadriae, and Piny (4 ¢.) | main strects of Athribis, which crossed eat ab 
Palavoriaia aud Apollonia, the inhabitants of the | at right angles, and probably divided the town re? 
latter being named Macrobii, ‘The extremity of the | four inain quarters, The causeways and the ra 
peninsula, above which Mt. Athos rises abruptly, | generally indicate that the town was greatly © 
was called Nymphacuin (Nee@acov), vow Cape | larged and beautified under the Maced: nian dys? 
St. George (Strab. vii. p. 830; Dob iii, 13. § 11.) | (Champollion, [Egypte vol ii, p. 48; Wikr= 4 
The peninsula was orizinally inhabited by Tyrrleno- Legupt ond Thebes, po 395.) [W. B. b} 
Delasgians, who continued to forin a large part of ATHRYS. [Tastrvs.] 
the population in the Greek eities of the peninsula ATILYRAS (“Aé@vpas), a river of Thrace tere 
even iu the time ef the Peloponnesian war (Thue. | Selymbria and Byzantium. (Ptol. iii, TL §6; Ps 
Lec.). (Respecting the peninsula in’ genernl see | iv. IL. s. 18. $47, Silliz; Pliny cally it ale PY 
Leake, Northera Greeee, vol, iii, p. DL4; Bowen, | daras.) 
Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus, Lowlon, 1852, ATILIA'NA. [Artricosxes.] 
jy. 51, sey.3 Lieuts. Sinith and Wolfe, Sitthorp, AITUNA CAtiwa: Eth. Atinas, itis), 1. At2 
Ll! ce) cient and Unpartantcityet the Velscians,w! ies mas 
A'THRIBIS, A'THLIBIS (Hered. ii. 166; Ptol. | its ancient nate and pesition, on a lofty hil nar 
iv. 5. $$ 41, 515 Din. v. os. 115 Steph. Byz. 8, ¢. | sources of the little river Melpiy (ely), ant a4 
“AUAWGs, Adappabis: Eth, “A@uSitgs ur’ AGMSiTHS), | 12 dniies SEL of Sora. Virgil speaks of it asa 
the ehief town of the Athribite nome, in Lower | and powerful city CAtina potens, tea vi oe 
Egypt. It stood upon the eastern bank of the slong before the foundation of Rome, and Mati ab 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, and near the angle | terms it “prisca Atina” (x, 92. 2.): the fe 
where that branch diverges from the icin stream, | poet seems to consider it a Latin city, but tres 
Anmnianus Marcellinas reckons Athribis among the | pesition it would appear certain that it was aV) 
weet considerable cities of the Delta, in the 4th | seian one, [t had, however, been wrested fat t's 
century of our era (asi, 16. $6). It seems to have | people by the Sammites when it first ap peur it 
heen of stdHeient importanee to give the name | tory. In ne. 313 it was (acconlins te sane as 
Athribiticus Phivius to the upper portion ef the | lists) taken by the Roman consul C, Janias Bs. 
‘Lapitie arm of the Nile. twas one of the military | (Liv, ix, 28); but in Boe. 293 we again tet ¢) 
nomes assigned te the Calasirian militia under the the hauls of the Samnites, and its- temiun * 
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Pirie. Uneler the Christian Emperors, Atheibis [ravaged by the consuls, but no attack male & © 


elewed ty the provinces of Augustatiniea Secunda. | town. (Id. x. 39.) We have no accout @ & 

fhe Atheibite tone amb its capital derived their | final reduction by the Romans, bat it appeact 
tine from the celdess Thriphis, whan inscriptions | have been treated with severity, and redacd wo 
loth at Athatis aul Panepolis denominate “ the | condition of a praetectura, in which it stis 
tnt great goudess ” Thriphis is associated in wors | tinued even after its citizens had bewn admit +! 
slop with Amon Khem, one of the first quaternion | the Roman franchise, But notwithstandirs rst 
of leties in beyptin mythology; but ne repre- | ferior position, it was in the days of Cher ate 


seutation of hee hes been at) present: identified, 

Wilkinsen (Manners and Customs, &e., vol. iv. 

p. 265) suppeees Atribis to have been one of the 

lion-headed goddesses, whose special names have 
ascertained 


rishing aml populous town, so that he ures 
favourable contrast between its population and! 
of Tusculum, and says that it was wet surpass § 
any practeetura in aly. (Cie. pro Dene 8) | 
; was the birthplace of his friend and elir , 
as ot ttrich or Trich, at the point where cius, and was deluded in the Ter ' 
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(Thid. 16.) At a subsequent period it became a 
municipal town, with the ordinary privileges and 
magistrates; bat though it received a military colony 
under Nero, it did not obtain colonial rank. We 
learn, from numerons inscriptions, that it continued 
to be a considerable place under the Roman empire. 
(Lib. Colon. p. 230; Plin. i. 5. 8. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 62; Murat. Jnser. pp. 352, 1102, 1262; Orell. 
Inser. 140, 1678, 2285, &c.) 

Silins Italicus alludes to its cold and elevated 
situation (monte nivoso descendens A tina, viii. 398), 
and the modern city of Atina is noted as one of the 
caldest places in the whole kingdom of Naples, which 
results not only from its own position on a lofty emi- 
rence, but from its being surrounded by high and 
bleak mountains, especially towards the south. Its 
ancient walls, built in a massive style of polygonal 
blocks, but well hewn and neatly fitted, comprised 
the whole summit of the hill, only a portion of which 
is occupied by the modern city; their extent and 
magnitude confirm the accounts of its importance in 
very early times. Of Roman date there are the re- 
mains of an aqueduct on a grand scale, substructions 
of a temple, and fragments of other buildings, be- 
sides numerous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 361; Craven, Abruszi, 
vol. i pp. 61—65.) 

2. A town of Lucania, situated in the upper valley 
of the Tanager, now the Valle di Diano. It is 
mentioned only by Pliny, who enumerates the Ate- 
nates arnong the inland towns of Lucania, and by 
the Liber Colontarum, where it is called the “‘ prae- 
fectura Atenas." But the correct orthography of 
the name is established by inscriptions, in which we 
find it written AtrsaTEs; and the site is clearly 
ascertained by the ruins still visible just below the 
village of Atena, about 5 miles N. of La Sala. 
These consist of extensive remains of the walls and 
towers, and of an amphitheatre; numerous inscrip- 
tions have also been discovered on the spot, which 
attest the municipal rank of the ancient city. It 
appears that its territory must have extended as far 
as La Polla, about 5 miles further N., where the 
Tanager buries itself under ground, a phenomenon 
which is noticed by Pliny as occurring “in campo 
Atinati.” (Plin. ii. 103. 8. 106, iii, 11.5.15; Led. 
Colom. p. 209 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 424; Bullett, dell 
Inst, 1847, p. 157.) [E. H. B.] 

ATINTA'NIA (‘Arwrovla: Eth, ‘Ariwrdy, 
-aves), a mountainous district in Illyria, north of 
Molossis and east of Parauaea, through which the 
Aous flows, in the upper part of its course. It is 
deseribed by Livy (xlv. 30) as poor in soil and 
rade in climate. The Atintanes are first mentioned 
in B. ¢. 429, among the barbarians who assisted the 
Ambraciots in their invasion of Pelopormesus, upon 
which occasion the Atintanes and Molossi were com- 
manded by the same leader. (Thue. ii, 80.) On 
the conclusion of the first war between Philip and 
the Romans, Atintania was assigned to Macedonia, 
8. c. 204; and after the conquest of Perseus in 
hk. c. 168, it was included in one of the four districts 
inte which the Romans divided Macedonia, (Liv. 
xxvii. 30, xlv. 30.) It is not mentioned by Ptolemy, 
as it formed part of Chaonia. (Comp. Strab. vii. 
p. 326; Pol. ii. 5; Scylax, a. v. TAAdpios ; Lycophr. 
1043; Steph. B. «. v.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 118.) 

ATLANTES ("ArAavres), a people in the interior 
of Libya, inhabiting one of the chain of oases formed 
by salt hills, which are described by Herodotus as 
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extending along the N. of the Great Desert (Sahara), 
ten days’ journey W. of the ATARANTES, and in the 
vicinity of M. Arias, whence they derived their 
name. They were reported to abstain from using 
any living thing for food, and to see no visions in 
their sleep. (Herod. iv. 184; Mela, i, 8. § 5; Plin. 
v. 8; respecting the common confusion in the names 
see ATARANTES.) Herodotus adds, that they were 
the furthest (i.e. to the W.) of the people known 
to him as inhabiting the ridge of salt hills; but that 
the ridge itself extended as far as the pillars of 
Hercules, or even beyond them (iv. 185). The at- 
tempts of Rennell, Heeren, and others to assign the 
exact position of the people, from the data supplied 
by Herodotus, cannot be considered satisfactory. 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herod. vol. ii. pp. 301, 311; 
Heeren, Jdeen, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 243.) [P.5.] 

ATLA’NTICUM MARE, The opinions of the 
ancients respecting the great body of water, which 
they knew to extend beyond the straits at the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean, must be viewed histo- 
rically; and such a view will best exhibit the mean- 
ing of the several names which they applied to it. 

The word Ocean ('‘Qxeavds) had, with the early 
Greeks, a sense entirely different from that in which 
we use it. In the poets, Homer and Hesiod, the per- 
sonified being, Ocean, is the son of Heaven and 
Earth (Uranus and Gaia), a Titanic deity of the 
highest dignity, who presumes even to absent him- 
self from the Olympic councils of Jove; and he is 
the father of the whole race of water-nymphs and 
river-gods. (Hes, Theog. 133, 337, foll. 368; Hom. 
Tl. xx. 7.) Physically, Ocean is a stream or river 
(expressly so called) encircling the earth with its 
ever-flowing current; the primeval water, which 
is the sourco of all the other waters of the world, 
nay, according to some views, of all created things 
divine and human, for Homer applies it to the 
phrases cay -yéveois and Saomep yéveois wdvteca: 
Téructai, (Ji, xiv. 201, 246; comp. Virg. Georg. 
iv, 382, where Ocean is called patrem rerum, with 
reference, says Servius, to the opinions of thuse who, 
as Thales, supposed all things to be generated out 
of water.) The sun and stars rose out of its waters 
and returned to them in setting. (JL. v. 5, 6, xviii. 
487.) On its shores were the abodes of the dead, 
accessible to the heroic voyager under divine direc- 
tion. (Od. x., xi., xii.) Among the epithets with 
which the word is coupled, there is one, &Woppos 
(flowing backwards), which has been thought to 
indicate an acquaintance with the tides of the At- 
lantic; but the meaning of the word is not certain 
enough to warrant the inference. (Hom, Ji xviii. 
399, xx. 65; Hesiod, Theog. 776.) 

Whether these views were purely imaginary or 
entirely mythical in their origin, or whether they 
were partly based on a vague knowledge of the 
waters outside of the Mediterranean, is a fruitful 
subject of debate. Nor can we fix, except within 
wide limits, the period at which they began to be 
correcied by positive information. Both scripture 
and secular history point to enterprizes of the Phoc- 
nicians beyond the Straits at a very early period; 
and, moreover, to a suspicion, which was attempted 
more than once to be put to the proof, that the Me- 
diterranean on the W. and the Arabian Gulf on the 
S. opened into one and the same great body of water. 
It was long, however, before this identity was at all 
generally accepted, The story that Africa had 
actually been circumnavigated, is related by Hero- 
dotus with the greatest distrust [Lrnyra]: and the 
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question was left, in ancient geography, with the | (by most geographers, though not by all) te =a. 
great authority of Ptolemy on the negative side | round the inhabited world; and this encircling wa 


In fact, the progress of maritime discovery, proceed- 


ing independently in the two directions, led to the | names applied to the Atlantic Ocean. 


was called not only Ocean, but also by the spectic 
Thus, in th 


knowledge of the two great expanses of water, on | work de Mundo, falsely ascribed to Aristotle (c. 3), 


the S. of Asia, aud on the W, of Africa and Europe, 
while their connection around Africa was purely a 
matter of conjecture. Hence arose the distinction 
marked by the names of the Southern and the 
Western Seas, the former being constantly used hy 
Herodotus for the Indian Ocean [Ananicvs Sinus], 
while, somewhat curiously, the latter, its natural 
correlative, is only applied to the Atlantic by late 
writers. 

Herodotus had obtained sufficient knowledge to re- 
ject with ridicule the idea of the river Ocean flowing 
round the earth (ii. 21, 23, iv. 8, 36); and it deserves 
notice, that with the notion he rejects the name also, 
and calls those great bodies of water, which we call 
oceans, seas. In this he is followed by the great 
majority of the ancient writers; and the secondary 
use of the word Ocean, which we have retained, as 
its common sense, was only introduced at a late 
period, when there was probably a confused notion 
of its exact primary sense. It is found in the Roman 
writers and in the Greek geographers of the Roman 
period, sometimes for the whole body of water sur- 
rounding the earth and sometimes with epithets 
whic mark the application of the word to the At- 
Jantic Ocean, which is also called simply Oceanus ; 
while, on the other hand, the epithet Atlanticus is 
found applied to the Ocean in its wider sense, that 
is, to the whole body of water surrounding the three 
continents, 

Herodotns speaks of the great sea on the W. of 
Europe and Asia, as the sea beyond the Pillars (of 
Hercules) which ts called the Sea of Atlas ( thw 
ornAtev Sddagoa y 'ATrAartis,—tfem. adj. of "At- 
Aas,—Kadcouévn: Her, i. 202.) The former name 
was naturally applied to it in contradistinction to 
the Mediterranean, or the sea within the Pillare 
( dvds ‘Hpaxdclwr orndavy AdAacea, Aristot. 
Meteor. ii. 1; Dion, Hal. i. 3; Plut. Pomp, 25); 
and the latter on account of the position assigned to 
the mythical personage Atlas, and to the mountain 
of the same name, at the W, extremity of the earth 
[Arias]. (Comp. Eurip. Hippol. 3; Aristot. 
Prob. xxvi. 54.) Both names are constantly used 
by subsequent writers. The former name is common 
in the simpler furm of the Outer Sea (j &w SdAad- 
va, y éxtds SdAarra, Mare Externum, Mare Ex- 
terius) ; ouler, with reference sometimes to the 
Mediterranean, and sometimes to all the inner waters 
of the earth. Another name constantly nsed is that of 
the Great Sea (ij weydAn SdAaooa, Mare Magnum), 
in contradistinction to all the lesser seas, and to the 
Me:Jiterranean in particular. It was also called the 
Western Sea or Ocean (‘Eawépios 'Qxeavds, Buricds 
and Svepuxds weeavds, Hesperium Mare). The nse 
of these names, and the ideas associated with them, 
require a more particular description. 

The old Homeric notion of the river Ocean re- 
tained its place in the pocts long after its physical 
meaning had been abandoned; and some indications 
are found of an attempt to reconcile it with later 
discoveries, by placing the Ocean outside of all the 
acas of the world, even of the outer seas. (Eurip, 


Orest. 1377.) Afterwards, the language ef the | 


old poets was adapted to the progress of geographical 
knowledge, by transferring the poetical mane of the 
all-encircling river, to the sea which was sty) sed 





it is said that the whole world is an island ex. 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea (ord tis 'ArAarracts 
kadouudyns Saddasons wepipieoudyy: and, agus, 
médayos bé, 7d pév Uw THs olxovadrns, “Ar Aas. 
xoy xaAdciras, Kal é 'Dneavds, wepippeww tyes), sael 
the same idea is again and again repeated im «ther 
passages of the work, where the name used is sieneds 
"Areavds, 

Similarly Cicero (Somn. Scip. 6) descrites th 
inhabited earth as a small island, surrounded be 
that sea which men call Adaentic, and Greet, ani 
Ocean (illo mari, quod Atlanticum, quod Maguar, 
quem Oceanum, appellatis in terris). Whea be 
adds, that though bearing so great a narne, it is bet 
small, he refers to the idea that there were mom 
such islands on the surface of the globe, each war- 
rounded by its own small portion of the great bealy 
of waters. 

Strabo refers to the same notion as held by En- 
tosthenes (i. pp. 56,64, sub fin. ; on the reading =a 
meaning of this difficult passage see Seidel, /r. 
Eratosth. pp. 71, foll., and Groskurd’s (Sermas 
translation of Strabo), who supposed the ciuresit of 
the earth to be complete within itself, * so that, tert 
for the hindrance arising from the great size of the 
Atlantic Sea, we might sail from Iberia (Spain) te 
India along the same parallel," to which Strate 
makes an objection, remarkable for its uncamsa-a 
anticipation of the great discovery of Colurmbers, that 
there may be two inhabited worlds (or islamd«) i 
the temperate zone. (Comp, i. p. 5, where he &e 
cusses the Homeric notien, 1. p. 32, and i p. 112.) 
Elsewhere he says that the earth is surrounded sits 
water, and receives into itself several gulf» “ fran 
the outer sea” (49d ris Ew Sadrdrrys mara rie 
@xeaydy, where the exact sense of xatd is not clear: 
may it refer to the idea, noticed above, uf same Ge 
tinction between the Ocean and even the outer seas 
of the world ?). Of the gulfs here referred te, the 
principal, he adds, are four; namely, the Casj.tas «nu 
the N., the Persian and Arabian on the S., ame the 
Mediterranean (4 érrds xal xa quas Actyomery 
SdAatra) on the W. Of his application of the 
name Atlantic to the whole of the surroun ties: 
Ocean, or at least to its southern, as well as wears, 
portion, we have examples in i. p. 32 (wal ghe oop 
povs 2) waga ‘ArAartich SdAaooa, wol pocddcerra ¢ 
Kata peonuéplay), and in xv. p. 689, where be 
says that the S. and SE. shores of India rum ces 
into the Atlantic sea; and, in ii. p. 130, he cuskes 
India extend to “ the Eastern Sea and the Souther: 
Sea, which is part of the Atluntic” (#pds re cis 
égay AdAatray Kal thy votiay THs ‘ArAarrawas } 
Similarly Eratosthenes had spoken of Araida Fe oa 
as extending S$. as far as the Atlantic Sea (eyes 
tov 'AtAavtixov weAdyous, Strub. avi. p. THT, 
where there is no occasion for Letronne’s coms tur a 
emendation, "Ai@iomxov, a name abo which ca. 
occurs in the later geographers). 

Of the use of the sitiple word Ocramas, ge the 
name of the Atlantic Gccan, by writers abeat Steal. ‘s 
time, examples are found in Cicer (Leg. Manel. Ly 
Sallust (Jug. 18), Livy (xxiii. 5), Horace ( Coreea 
iv, 14.47, 48), and Virgil (Georg. iv, 3e2); and 
the worl is cata pled with more by Cuewng (si, fs 
ili, 7, mere Uccanum), Catallus (Carm. Pla « 
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and Ovid (Met. vii. 267, Oceani mare), It shonld 
have been stated earlier that Polybius calls it the 
Outer and Great Sea (iii. 37. §§ 10, 11, Thy eke 
nal peydAne xpocayopevonevny); and in another 
passage he says that it was called by some ‘Qxeavds, 
by others, 7) "ArAayrixdy méAaryos (xvi, 29. § 6). 

Of the geographers subsequent to Strabo, Mela 
states that the inhabited earth is entirely surrounded 
by the Ocean, from which it receives four seas, one 
from the N., two from the §., and the fourth from 
the W. (i. 1), meaning the same four gulfs which 
art specified by Strabo (see above). After describ- 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean, he proceeds to 
syeak of the sea without the Straits, under the name 
ef Oceanus, as ingens infinitumque pelagus, and he 
particularly describes the phenomena of the tides ; and 
then adds, that the sea which lies to the right of 
these sailing out of the Straits and washes the shore 
of Baetica, is called aeguor Atlanticum (iii. 1). 
Elsewhere he speaks of the sea on the W. of Europe 
and Africa by the general name of Oceanus (ii. 6), 
und by the special names of Atlanticum Mare (i. 3, 
4, iii, 10), and Atlanticus Oceanus (i. 5). Pliny 
sjeaks of it as mare Atlanticum, ab aliis magnum 
(ui. 5. 8, 10). 

Ptolemy distinguishes the Atlantic from the other 
euter seas or (as he generally calls them) oceans, 
by the name of the Western Ocean (6 butixbs 
wxeayds, ii. 5. § 3), and makes it the W. boundary 
of Europe and Libya, except in the S. part of the 
latter continent, where he supposes the unknown 
land to stretch out to the W. (vii. 5. § 2, viii. 4. 
§ 2, 13. § 2). 

Agathemerns (ii. 14) says that the Great Sea 
(4 weydAn SdAacoa) surrounding the whole in- 
habited world is called by the common name of 
Ocean, and has different names according to the 
different regions ; and, after speaking of the Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Seas, he adds, that the sea 
on the west, from which our sea (7) «ad’ quas Sd- 
Aagea, the Mediterranean) is filled, is called the 
Western Ocean (‘Eoméptos 'Qxeavds), and, xar’ 
éfoxhw, the Atlantic Sea (‘AtAarrixdy wéAayos). 
In another passage (ii. 4) he says that Lusitania 
lies adjacent to the Western Ocean (xpds tq dvc- 
pice Oxearp), and that Tarraconensis extends from 
the Ocean and the Outer Sea to the Mediterranean ; 
but whether we should understand this as making 
& precise distinction between the Outer Sea, as on 
the W. of Spain, and the Ocean, as further N., is 
hot quite clear. 

According to Dionysius Periegetes, the earth is 
surrounded on every side by the “stream of un- 
wearied Ocean” (of course a mere phrase borrowed 
from the early poets), which, being one, has many 
namnes applied to it; of which, the part on the west 
is called “AtAas dowépios, which the commentators 
explain as two adjectives in opposition (vi. 27—42; 
comp. Eustath. Comm. and Bernhardy, Annot. ad 
jo.; also comp. Priscian, Perieg. 37, foil., and 72, 
where he uses the phrase Atlantis ab unda; Avien. 
Deser. Orb. 19,77, foll., gqurgitis Hesperii, aequoris 
Hesperis tractus, 398, Atlantei vis aequoris, 409, 
Hesperii aequoria undam). At v. 335 he speaks 
of the Iberian people as ‘yeitwy 'Qxeavoio mpds éa- 
pov. Ayathemerns, Dionysius, and the imitators 
of the latter, Priscian and Avienus, describe the four 
great gulfs of the Onter Sea in nearly the same 
manner as Strabo and Mela. 

Avienus (Or. Marit. pp. 80, full.) distinguishes 
froun the all-surrounding Ocean the sea between the 
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SW. coast of Spain and the NW. coast of Africa, 
which he calls Atlanticus sinus, and regards it as a 
sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean (gurges hic 
nostri maris; comp. 390, foll., where Oceanus, 
pontus maximus, gurges oras ambiens, parens 
nostri maris, is distinguished from Hesperius aestua 
atque A tlanticum salum) ; and, respecting the names, 
he adds (402, 403): 


“* Hune usus olim dixit Oceanum vetus, 
Alterque dixit nos Atlanticum mare.” 


Snidas defines the term 'ArAayrurd weAdyn as 
including both the Western and Eastern Oceans 
(‘Eorépios Qxeavos wal ‘Eqos), and al] unnavigable 
seas; and the Atlantic Sea he explains as the Ocean 
(‘AtAavtis SdAarra 6 'Oxeavds). 

It is enongh to refer to such variations of the 
name as Atlanteus Oceanus (Claud. Nupt. Hon. et 
Mar. 280, Prob. et Olyb. Cons. 35), and Atlanteus 
Gurges (Stat. Achill. i. 223); and to passages in 
which particular reference is made to the connection 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at the 
Straits, which are sometimes called the mouth of 
the Atlantic Sea, or of the Ocean (10 THs Sadarrys 
74s “AtAarvrinys ordua, Scymn, Ch. 138; Oceani 
Ostium, Cic, Leg. Manil. 12; Strab. iii. p. 139). 

Respecting the progress of discovery in the At- 
Jantic, allusion has been made above to the early 
enterprizes of the Phoenicians; but the first de- 
tailed account is that of the voyage of Hanno, who 
was sent out from Carthage, about p.c. 500, with 
a considerable fleet, to explore the W. coast of Africa, 
and to found colonies upon it. Of his narrative of 
his voyage, we still possess a Greek translation. 
The identification of his positions is attended with 
some difficulty; but it can be made out that he 
advanced as far 8, as the mouths of the Senegal 
and Gambia. [Lipya: Dict. of Biog. art. Hanno. ] 
Pliny’s staternent, that Hanno reached Arabia, is a 
fair example of the exaggerations prevalent on these 
matters, and of the caution with which the stories of 
the circumnavigation of Africa should be examined. 
(ii. 67.) About the same time the Carthaginians 
sent out another expedition, under Himilco, to 
explore the Atlantic N. of the Straits. (Plin. 4 ¢.) 
Himilco’s narrative has not come down to us; but 
we learn some of its contents from the Ora Ma- 
ritima of Avienus. (108, foll., 375, foll.) He dis- 
covered the British islands, which he placed at the 
distance of four months’ voyage from the Straits; 
and he appears to have given a formidable de- 
scription of the dangers of the navigation of the 
ocean, from sudden calms, from the thick sluggish 
nature of the water, from the sea-weed and even 
marine shrubs which entangled the ship, the shoals 
over which it could scarcely float, and the sea- 
monsters which surrounded the voyager as he slowly 
made his way through all these difficulties. Such 
exaggerated statements would meet with ready 
credence on account of the prevalent belief that the 
outer ocean was unnavigable, owing, as the early 
poets and philosophers supposed, to its being covered 
with perpetual clouds and darkness (Hesiod ap, 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 258, 283; Pind. Nem. ii, 
79; Eurip. Herod, 744); and it is thonght, with 
much probability, that these exaggerations were 
purposely diffused by the Carthaginians, to deter the 
mariners of other nations from dividing with them- 
selves the navigation of the ocean. At all events, 
these stories are often repeated by the Greek writers 
(Hered. i 102; Arvistet. Meteor. i 1, 13, Air. 
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Ause. 136; Plat. Tim. p. 24,25, comp, ATLANTIS; 
Theophrast. Hist. Plant. iv. 6. § 4; Scylax, p. 53; 
Suid. ¢. v. &tAwra weddyn, ’ArAavtind weAdyn; 
comp. Ideler, ad Aristot, Meteor. p. 504, and Hum- 
bolit, Xrit, Untersuch. vol. ii. p. 67, foll., who ex- 
plains the stories of the shallows and sea-weed as 
referring to the extraordinary phaenomena which 
the parts of the ocean near the coast would present 
at low water to voyagers previously unacquainted 
with its tides). 

The most marked epochs in the subseqnent his- 
tory of discovery in the Atlantic are those of the 
voyage of Pytheas of Massilia (about B.c. 334) 
round the NW. shores of Europe, described in his 
lost works, wept Tov @«eavow and wepiodos ris yi, 
which are frequently cited by Strabo, Pliny, and 
others (Dict, of Riog. s.v.); the voyage of Polybius, 
with the fleet of Scipio, along the W. coast of Africa 
[Linya]; and the intercourse of the Romans with 
the British isles [Brirannta]. But, as the At- 
lautic was not, like the Indian Ocean, a great high- 
way of commerce, and there was no motive for the 
navigation of its stormy seas beyond the coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, little additional knowledge was 
gained respecting it. The latest views of the ancient 
geographers are represented in the statements of 
Dionysius and Agathemerus, referred to above. 

So little was known of the prevailing currents 
and winds, and other physical features of the 
Atlantic, that their discussion does not belong to 
ancient geography, except with reference to one 
point, which is treated under Lipya, namely the 
inflnence of the currents along the W. coast of 
Africa on the attempts to circumnavigate that 
continent. 

The special names most in nse for portions of the 
Atlantic Ocean were the following: Ockanus Ga- 
pDITANUS, the great gulf (if the expression may be 
allowed) outside the Straits, between the SW. coast of 
Spain and the NW. coast of Africa, to which, as has 
been seen above, some geographers gave the name of 
the Atlantic Sea or Gulf, in a restricted sense: 
Ocranvs CANTABER (Kartd6pios wxeavds: Bay 
of Biscay), between the N. coast of Spain and the 
W. coast of Gaul: Mare Gatiicum or Oceanus 
GaLiicrs, off the NW. coast of Gaul, at the mouth 
of the English Channel : and Marg Brrrannxicum 
or Oceanus Brirannicus, the E, part of the 
Channel, and the Straits of Dover, between the 
mouths of the Sequana (Seine) and the Rhenus 
(Rhine). All to the N. of this belonged to the 
Northern Ocean, [Oceanus Serrentrioxats. } 

Of the islands in the Atlantic, exclusive of those 
immediately adjacent to the mainlands of Europe 
and Africa, the only ones known to the ancients 
were those called by them Fortunatar Insutag, 
namely, the Canaries, with, perhaps, the Madeira 
group, The legend of the great island of ATLANTIS, 
and its connection with the question of any ancient 
knowledge of the great Western Continent, demands 
a separate article. [P.S. J 

ATLANTIS (4 ‘ArAartis viioos: Eth, “Ar- 
Aavrivoi, Procl. ad Plat. Tim.; Schol. in Plat, Rep. 
p. 327), "the Island of Atlaa, is first mentioned by 


Plato, in the Timaens (p. 24), and the Critias | 


(pp. 108, 113). He introduces the story as a part 


of a conversation respecting the ancient history of | | capita sul. 


the world, held by Solon with an old priest of Sats | 
in Ecypt. As an example of the ignorance of the 
Greeks concerning the eventa of remote ages, and in| 
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of their own forefathers, the priest informs Sots 
that the Ecyptian records preserved the memory @ 
the fact, that 9000 years carlier the Athenian: ad 
repelled. an invading force, which had threatened 
the subjugation of all Europe and Asia ton =Ths 
invasion came from the Atlantic Sea, which wae at 
that time navigable. In front of the strait called 
the Pillars of Hercules (and evidently, accorctime te 
Plato's idea, not far from it), lay an island (hed 
he presently calls Atlantis), greater than Libys eal 
Asia taken together, from which island voragers 
could pass to other islands, and from them te the 
opposite continent, which surrounds that sea, traty 
so called (¢. ¢. the Atlantic). For the waters woke 
the strait (¢.¢. the Mediterranean), may be regarded 
as but a harbour, having a narrow entrance ; bet 
that is really a sea, and the land which surroanels & 
may with perfect accuracy be called a contiment 
(Tim. p. 24, e—25, a.). 

The above passage is quoted fully to show the 
notion which it exhibits, when rightly understand, 
that beyond and on the opposite side of the Athamtc 
there was a vast continent, between which and tie 
W. shores of Europe and Libya were a number of 
islands, the greatest of which, and the nearest t 
our world, was that called Atlantis. 

In this island of Atlantis, he adds, there arose « 
great and powerful dynasty of kings, who became 
masters of the whole island, and of many of the 
other islands and of parts of the continent. And 
moreover, on this side the Atlantic, within the 
Straits, they ruled over Libya up to Egypt, and 
Europe up to Tyrrhenia. They next assembiedl 
their whole force for the conquest of the rest df 
the countries on the Mediterranean; but the Athe- 
nians, though deserted by their allies, repelled the 
invaders, and restored the liberty of all the peoples 
within the Pillars of Hercules. But afterwards 
came great earthquakes and floods, by which the 
victors in the contest were swallowed up beneath 
the earth, and the island of Atlantis wag enguipbhd 
in the sea, which has ever since been unnavigabie br 
reason of the shoals of mud created by the sunk 
island. (7tm. p. 25, a—d.) 

The story is expanded in the Critias (p. 108. ¢, 
foll.), where, however, the latter part of it is unfer- 
tunately lost. Here Plato goes back to the original 
partition of the earth among the gods, and (what is 
of some importance as to the interpretation of the 
legend), he particularly marks the fact that, of the 
two parties in this great primeval conflict, the Ath- 
nians were the people of Athena and Hepluestas, 
but the Atlantines the people of Posexion. The 
royal race was the offspring of Poseidon and a 
Cleito, a mortal woman, the daughter of Evenor, ove 
of the original earthborn inhabitants of the istand, 
of whose residence in the centre of the island Phis 
gives a particular description. (Crit. p. 113, o—<) 
Cleito bore to Poseidon five pairs of twins, who be- 
came the heads of ten royal houses, each ruins a 
tenth portion of the island, according to a partitia 
made by Poseidon himself, but all sabject to the 
supreme dynasty of Atlas, the eldest of the ten, on 
whom Poseidon conferred the place in the centre cf 
the island, which had been before the residence of 
Evenor, and which he fortified and erected inte the 
We have then a minute description of the 
strength and magnificence of this capital; af the 
| beauty and fertility of the island, with ite infty 
moontains, its abundant rivers, its exuberant vere- 


particular of the Athenians respecting the exploits | tation, its temperate climate, its irrigation by natural 
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moistare in the winter, and by a system of aqneducts 
in the summer, its mineral wealth, its abundance in 
al} species of useful animals; and the magnificent 
works of art with which it was adorned, especiaily 
at the royal residences. We have also a full account 
of the people; their military order; their just and 
simple government, and the oaths by which they 
bound themselves to obey it; their laws, which en- 
jeined abstinence from all attacks on one another, 
and submission to the supreme dynasty of the family 
ef Atlas, with many other particulars. For many 
generations, then, as long as the divine nature of 
their founder retained its force among them, they 
cuntinued in a state of unbounded prosperity, based 
on wisdom, virtue, temperance, and mutual regard; 

and, during this period, their power grew to the height 
previously related. But at length, the divine element 
in their nature was overpowered by continual admixture 
with the human,so that the humancharacter prevailed 
in them over the divine; and thus becoming unfit to 
bear the prosperity they had reached, they sank into 
depravity: no longer understanding the true kind of 
life which gives happiness, they believed their glory 
and happiness to consist in cupidity and violence, 
Upon this, Jove, resolving to punish them, that they 
might be restored to order and moderation, sum- 
mened a council of the gods, and addressed them in 
words which are lost with the rest of this dialogue 
of Plato, 

The truth ‘or faleehood, the origin and meaning, 
of this legend, have exercised the critical and spe- 
culative faculties of ancient and modern writers. 
That it was entirely an invention of Plato's, is 
hardly credible ; for, even if his derivation of the 
legend from Egypt through Solon, and his own 
assertion that the story is “strange but altogether 
true” (Tim, p. 20, d.) be set down to his dramatic 
wyirit, we have still the following indications of its 
antiquity. First, if we are to believe a Scholiast on 
Plato (Repub. p. 327), the victory of the Athenians 
over the Atlantines was represented on one of the 
pep which were dedicated at the Panathenaea. 
Dicdoras also refers to this war (iii. 53). Then, 
the legend is found in other forms, which do not 
seem to be entirely copied from Plato, 

Thas Aelian relates at length a very similar 
story, on the authority of Theopomnpus, who gave it 
as derived from a Phrygian source, in the forin of a 
relation by the satyr Silenus to the Phrygian Midas; 
and Strabo just mentions, on the authority of Theo- 
pempus and Apollodorus, the same legend, in which 
the island was called Meropis and the people Mcropes 
(Meporis, Mépowes, the word used by Homer and 
Hesied in the sense of endowed with the faculty of 
articulate speech : Aelian, V. H. iii. 18, comp. the 
Notes of Perizonius; Strab, vii. p. 299: comp, Ter- 
tall. de Pailio, 2.) 

Diodorus, also, after relating the legend of the 
island in a form very similar to Plato's story, adds 
that it was discovered by some Phoenician navi- 
gators who, while sailing along the W. coast of 
Africa, were driven by violent winds across the 
Ucean. They brought back such an account of the 
beauty and resources of the island, that the Tyr- 
rhenians, having obtained the mastery of the sea, 
planned an expedition to colonize the new land, but 
were hindered by the opposition of the Carthaginians. 
(Died. v. 19,20) Diodorus does not mention the 
bame of the island; and he differs from Plato by 
referring to it as still existing. Pausanias relates 
that a Carian Euphemus had told him of a voyage 
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during which he had been carried by the force of 
the winds into the outer sea, “ into which men no 
longer sail; where he came to desert islands, inha- 
bited by wild men with tails, whom the sailors, 
having previously visited the islands, called Satyrs, 
and the islands Zarupides” (i. 23. § 5, 6); whom 
some take for monkeys ; unless the whole nar- 
rative be an imposture on the grave traveller. 
Another account is quoted by Proclus (ad Plat. 
Tim. p. 55) from the Aethiopica of Marcellus, that 
there were seven islands in the Outer Sea, which 
were sacred to Persephone, and three more, sacred 
to Pluto, Ammon, and Poseidon; and that the inha- 
bitants of this last preserved from their ancestors the 
memory of the exceedingly large island of Atlantis, 
which for many ages had ruled over all the islands 
in the Atlantic Sea, and which had been itself sacred 
to Poseidon. Other passages might be quoted, but 
the above are the most important. 

The chief variations of opinion, in ancient and 
modern times, respecting these traditions, are the 
following. As to their origin, some have ascribed 
them to the hypotheses, or purely fictitious inven- 
tions of the early poets and philosophers; while 
others have accepted them as containing at least 
an element of fact, and affording, as the ancients 
thought, evidence of the existence of unknown lands 
in the Western Ocean, and, as some modern writers 
suppose, indications that America was not altogether 
unknown to the peoples of antiquity. As to the sig- 
nificance of the legend, in the form which it received 
from the imagination of the poets and philosophers, 
some have supposed that it is only a form of the old 
tradition of the “golden age;” others, that it was a 
symbolical representation of the contest between the 
primeval powers of nature and the spirit of art and 
science, which plays so important a part in the old 
mythology; and others that it was merely intended 
by Plato as a form of exhibiting his ideal polity: 
the second of these views is ably supported by 
Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus ; and 
has a great deal to be said in its favour. As to the 
former question, how far the legend may contain an 
element of fact, it seems impossible to arrive at any 
certain conclusion, Those who regard it as pure 
fiction, but of an early origin, view it as arising out 
of the very ancient notion, found in Homer and 
Hesiod, that the abodes of departed heroes were in 
the extreme west, beyond the river Oceanus, a lo- 
cality naturally assigned as beyond the boundaries 
of the inhabited earth. That the fabulous prosperity 
and happiness of the Atlantines was in some degree 
connected with those poetical representations, is very 
probable; just as, when islands were actually dis- 
covered off the coast of Africa, they were called the 
Islands of the Blest. [Fortunatar Insvutag. | 
But still, important parts of the legend are thus left 
unaccounted for; its mythological character, its 
derivation from the Egyptian priests, or other Ori- 
ental sources; and, what is in Plato its most im- 
portant part, the supposed conflict of the Atlantines 
with the people of the old world. A strong argu- 
ment is derived also from the extreme improbability 
of any voyagers, at that early period, having found 
their way in safety across the Atlantic, and the 
double draft upon credulity involved in the supposi- 
tion of their safe return; the return, however, being 
generally less difficult than the outward voyage. 
Hut this argument, though strong, is not decisive 
against the possibility of such a voyage. The opi- 
nious of the apcicnts may be gathered up in a few 
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words. Proclus (ad Tim. p. 24) tells us that 
Crantor, the first commentator on Plato, took the 
account for a history, but acknowledged that he 
incurred thereby the ridicule of his contemporaries. 
Strabo (ii. p. 102) barely mentions the legend, 
quoting the opinion of Poseidonins, that it was pos- 
sibly true; and Pliny refers to it with equal brevity 
(vi. 31. 8. 36), But of far more importance than 
these direct references, is the general opinion, which 
seeins to have prevailed more or less from the time 
when the globular figure of the earth was established, 
that the known world occupied but a stnall portion 
of its surface, and that there might be on it other 
islands, besides our triple continent, Some state- 
ments to this effect are quoted in the” preeeding 
article [ATtaxticum Mare]. Mela expressly 
affinns the existence of such another island, but he 
places it in the southern temperate zone (i. 9. § 2). 
Whether such opinions were founded on the vague 
records of some actual discovery, or on old mythical 
or poetical representations, or on the basis of sci- 
entific hypothesis, can no longer be deternined ; but, 
from whatever source, the anticipation of the dis- 
covery of America is found (not to mention other and 
less striking instances) in a well-known passage of 
Seneca's Medea, which is said to have made a deep 
impression on the mind of Columbus (Act ii. v.375, 
et seq.):— 


“ Venient annis saccula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vineula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” 


In modern times the disenssion has been carried 
on with great ingenuity, but with no certain result. 
All that has been said, or perhaps that can be said 
upon it, is summed up in the Appendix of Cellarins 
to his great work on ancient geography, “‘ De Novo 
Orbe, an cognitus fuer it reterilus (vol. ii. p. 251— 
254), and in Alexander von Humboldt’s Aritiache 
Untersuchungen iiber die historische Entwickelung 
der geographischen Kenntnisse der neuen Welt, 
Berlin, 1826. 

One point seems to deserve more consideration 
than it has received from the disputants on either 
side; namely, whether the stories of ancient voyagers, 
which seem to refer to lands across the Atlantic, 
may not, after all, be explained equally well by sup- 
posing that the distant regions reached by these ad- 
venturers were only parts of the W. shores of Europe 
or Africa, the connection of which with our continent 
was not apparent to the mariners who reached thet 
after long beating about in the Atlantic. By the 
earliest navigators everything beyond the Straits 
would be regarded as remote and strange. The story 
of Euphenius, for example, might be almost matched 
by some modern adventures with negroes or apes on 
the less known parts of the W. coast of Africa. It is 
worthy of particular notice, that Plato describes At- 
lantis as evidently not far from the Straits, and allots 
the part of it nearest our continent to Gadeirus, the | 
twin brother of Atlas, the hero eponyinus of the city | 
of Gades or Gadeira (Codiz) Wf this explanation 
be at all admissible (merely as the ultimate core of 
fact round which the legend grew up), it is quite 
conceivable that, when improved knowledge had | 
assigned the true posit len to the coasts thus vaguely I 
indicated, their disappearance from their former sup- | 
posed position would lead to the belief that they had | 
been swallowed up by the ocean, On this bypo- 





aid of the imagination. 
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thesis, too, the war of the Atlantines and the Grvis 
might possibly refer to some very ancient covtiss 
with the peoples of western Europe. [P.s] 

ATLAS (“ArAas: adj, “Ardas, fem. "AtAagris: 
*ArAartiaés, Atlanticus, Atlantéus), a name tree 
ferred frown mythology to geography, and applied 
the great chain of mountains in the NW. of Afra, 
which we still call by the same name. But the ap 
plication of the name is very different now from tat 
it was with the ancients, It is now used to dete 
the whole mountain system of Africa between ty 
Atlantic Ocean on the W. and the Lesser Syrtu «a 
the E., and between the Mediterranean on the ¥. 
and the Great Desert (Sdkdra) on the S.; whik, is 
the widest extent assigned to the name br the an 
cients, it did not reach further E. than the froster 
of Maroceo; and within this limit it evidently bes 
different significations. To understand the seven 
meanings of the word, a brief general view of We 
whole mountain chain is necessary. 

The western half of North Africa is formed by a 
series of terraces, sloping down from the great deer 
table land of North Central Africa to the basin of the 
Mediterranean; including in this last phrase th: 
portion of the Atlantic which forms a sert of gaf 
between Spain and the NW. coast of Africa. Thee 
terraces are intersected and supported by meaumntaa 
ranges, having a general direction from west te eas, 
and dividing the region into portions strikingly d5- 
ferent in their physical characters. It is only cf 
late years that any approach has been made te as 
accurate knowledge of this mountain system; anc 
great parts of it are stil] entirely unexplored. 1 
the absence of exact knowledge, both ancient ax 
modern writers have fallen into the temptation « 
making out a plausible and symmetrical system by 
Thus Herodotus (ii. 32, #. 
181) divides the whole of N. Africa (Libya) W. « 
the Nile-valley into three parallel regions: the in- 
habited and cultivated tract along the coast ; the 
Country of Wild Beasts (4 SnpiwSns) S. of the former; 
and, S. of this, the Sandy Desert (Wdupos mal Er- 
dpos Sewws wal épijuos wdytey, comp. iv. 184, sss 
fin.), or, as he calis it in iv. 181, a ridge of api, 
extending like an eyebrow (oppiy Yduuens) fray 
Thebes in Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules. A +- 
nular threefold division has been often made by me- 
dern writers, varying from that of Heraletas only = 
naming the central portion, from its characterist 
vegetation, the Country of Palms ( Beled-elJerid 
and the parallel chains of the Great and Lesser Atle 
have been assigned as the lines of demarcatj.a os 
the S. and in the middle. Such views have jee: 
enough foundation in fact to make them exeeedinge!r 
apt to mislead. The true physical geography of t« 
region does not present this symmetry, either of ar- 
ranvement or of products. It is true that the # bnee 
reyion may be roughly divided into two portions, t! 
cultivated land and the sandy desert (er, am tir 
Armbs say, the 7ed/ and the SdAdra), between w beni 
the main chain ef Atlas may be considered, im a vers 
general sense, as the great barrier; and that ther 
are districts between the two, where the cultivet: = 
of the soil ceases, and where the palm chiefly, bes 
also other trees, flourish, not over a continous traci. 
but in distinct oases: but even this genera] state- 
ment would require, to make it clear and accurate, » 
more detailed exposition than lies within our pre 
vince. In general terms, it may be observed that 
the 7ed/, or corn-growing country, cannot be defined 
by the liinit of the Lesser or even the Grvat Attias 
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(terms themselves far from definite), but that it even 
extends, in some places (as in Tunis), beyond the 
latter chain; that the Sahara, or sandy desert, spreads 
itself, in patches of greater or lesser extent, far to 
the N.of the great desert table-land, which the name 
is commonly understood to denote; that the palm- 
growing oases (wadys) are found in all parts of the 
Sahara, ou both sides of the Atlas, but chietly 
in series of detached oases, not only on the N., 
but also un the S. margin of the main chain of moun- 
tains; and that, where any continuous tract can be 
marked out as a belt of demarcation between the 
Teli and the Sahara, its physical character is that 
of pasture-land, with numerous fruit-trees of various 
species. The Tell is formed by a series of valleys or 
river-basins, lying for the most part in the mountains 
near the coast, which form what is called the Lesser 
Atlas; and opening out, in the NW. of Marocco, 
into extensive plains, which, however, the larger 
they become, assume more and more of the desert 
character, for the obvious reason that they are less 
completely irrigated by the streams flowing through 
them. The lower mountain ridges, which divide 
these basins, seem generally well wooded; but, as 
they form the strongholds of the Berbers, they are 
little known to the Enropeans, or even to the Arabs. 
The southern limit of the Tell cannot be defined by 
any one marked chain of mountain; but in proportion 
as the main chain retires from the sea, so does the 
Sahara gain upon the Tell; and,on the other hand, 
where, as in Tunis, the main chain approaches the 
sea, the Tell even reaches its southern side. 

To the S. of the Tell, the Sahara, in the Arab 
sense of the word, extends over a space which can 
be tolerably well defined on the S. by a chain of 
oases, running in the general direction of WSW. to 
ENE. from the extreme S. of the empire of Afarocco, 
in about 28° or 29° N. lat., to the bottom of the 
Lesser Syrtis, between 33° and 34°. As far as can 
be judged from the very imperfect data we possess, 
this series of oases marks a depression between the 
S. slopes of the Atlas system and the high table- 
land of the Great Desert. It thus forms a natoral 
boundary between the “Barbary States,” or that 
portion of North Africa which has always fallen 
more or less within the history of the civilized 
world, and the vast regions of Central Africa, peopled 
by the indigenous black tribes included under the 
general names of Ethiopians or Negroes. To the S. 
of this boundary lies the great sandy desert which 
we commonly call the Sahara; to the N., the Sa- 
hara of the Arabs of Barbary: the physical dis- 
tinction being as clearly marked as that between an 
ocean, with here and there an island, and an archi- 
pelago, The Great Desert is such an ocean of sand, 
with here and there an oasis. The Sahara of Bar- 
tary is “a vast archipelago of oases, each of which 
presents to the eye a lively group of towns and vil- 


lages. Each village is surrounded by a large circuit | 


of fruit-trees. The palm is the king of these plan- 
tations, as much by the height of its stature as the 
value of its products; but it does not exclude other 
species; the pomegranate, the fig, the apricot, the 
peach, the vine, grow by its side.” (Carette, ?AL 
gérie Meridionale, in the Exploration Scientifique 
de FAlyerie, vol. ii. p. 7.) Such is the region con- 
founded by some writers with the Desert, and vaguely 
described by others as the Country of Palins, a 
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the case in his time, the lion and other beasts of prey 
are pow confined to the mountains, and do not ven- 
ture down into the plains. The inhabitants of the 
Sahara are connected with the peoples N. of them 

| by race and by the interchange of the first neces- 
saries of life, receiving the corn of the Tell, and giy- 
ing their fruits in return; while they are severed 
from the peoples of the S. by race, habits, and the 
great barrier of the true sandy desert. A particular 
description of the oases of the Sahara, and of the 
other points only indicated here, will be fuund in the 
work just quoted, 

The only delimitation that can be made between 
the Tell and the Sahara is assigned by the difference 
of their products. But, even thus, there are some 
intervening regions which partake of the character 
of both. Carette traces three principal basins of 
this kind in Algeria : the eastern, or basin of luke 
Melrir, S. of Tunis and the E. part of Algeria, and 
W. of the Lesser Syrtis, characterized by the culture 
both of corn and fruits; the central, or basin of l- 
Hodana, far NW, of the former, where both kinds of 
culture are mixed with pastures; and the W., or 
basin of the upper Shelif (the ancient Chinalaph), 
where cultivation is almost superseded by pas- 
turage. 

Such is a general view of the country formed 
by what we now call the Atlas system of mountains, 
the main chain of which defines the S. margin of 
the basin of the Mediterranean. The precise deter- 
mination of this main chain is somewhat difficult. 
Its general direction is not parallel to that of the 
whole system; but it forms a sort of diagonal, run- 
ning about WSW. and ENE., and nearly parallel 
to the line of oases mentioned above as the southern 
limit of the system. The true W. extremity seems 
to be C. Ghir or Ras Aferni, about 30° 35’ N. lat.; 
and the E. extremity is formed by the NE. point of 
Tunis, Ras Addar or C. Bon. At this end it com- 
municates, by branches thrown off to the S., with 
the mountain chain which skirts the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean coast from the Lesser Syrtis to 
the Nile valley; but this latter range is regarded by 
the best geographers as a distinct system, and not a 
part of the Atlas. The first part of the main chain, 
here called the High Atlas, proceeds in the direction 
above indicated as far as Jebel Miltsin, S. of the city 
of Marocco, where it attains its greatest height, and 
whence it sends off an important branch to the S., 
under the name of Jebel Hadrar, or the Southern 
Atlas, which terminates on the Atlantic between C. 

‘un and C, Jubi. The main chain proceeds till it 
reaches a sort of knot or focus, whence several ranyes 
branch ont, in 31° 30’ N. lat. and 4° 50’ W. long. It 
here divides into twoparts ; oneof which, retaining the 
name of the High Adas, runs N, and NE. along the 
W. margin of the river Mulwia (the ancient Malva 
or Molochath), terminating on the W. of the mouth 
of that river and on the frontier of Marocco, From 

| this range several lateral chains are thrown off to 
the N. and W., enclosing the plains of N. Merocco, 
and most of them reaching a common termination 
on the S. side of the Straits of Gibraltar: the one 
skirting the N. coast is considered as the W. portion 
of the Lesser Atlas chain, to be spoken of presently. 
From the usage of the ancient writers, as well as 
the modern inhabitants of the country, this so-called 


| High Atlas has the best elaim to be regarded as the 


term, by the bye, which the Arabs confine to the | prolongation of the main chain. But, on the ground 
Tunisian Sahara and its oases. As for Herodotus's | of uniformity of direction, and to preserve a continuity 
 Cuuntry of Wild Beasts,” whatever may have been | through the whole system, geographers assign that 
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character to another range, which they call the Great 
Atlas, running from the same mountain knot, with an 
inclination more to the E., forming the SE, margin 
of the valley of the Afulwia, and, after an apparent 
depressiun about the frontier of Marocco, where it is 
litde known, reappearing in the lofty group of Jebel 
Amour, in the meridian of Shershell, and thence 
continuing, in the direction already indicated, to 
C. Bon. Parallel to this range, and near the coast 
of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Mulwia 
to that of the Mejerdah (the ancient Bagradas) in 
Tunis, runs another chain, commonly called the 
Lesser Atlas, which may be regarded as an eastern 
prolongation of the High Atlas of N. Marocco; 
while its ridges may also be viewed as the walls of 
the terraces by which the whole system slopes down 
to the Mediterranean. These ridges are varied in 
nuinber and direction, and the valleys formed by 
them constitute the greater portion of the Tell: the 
varied positions and directions of these valleys may 
be at once seen by the courses of the rivers on any 
good map of Algeria. In few places is there any 
tract of level land between the north side of the 
Lesser Atlas and the coast. Besides the less 
marked chains and terraces, which connect the 
Lesser Atlas with the principal chain, there is one 
well defined bridge, ranning WNW. and ESE, 
from about the meridian of Algier (the city) to that 
of Constantineh, which is sometimes described as 
the Middle Atlas; but this term is sometimes ap- 
plied also to the whole system of terraces between 
the Great and Lesser Atlas. In the N. of Tunis 
(the ancient Zeugitana) the two chains coalesce. 

The principal chain divides the waters which run 
into the Mediterranean (and partly into the Atlantic) 
from those which flow southwards towards the Great 
Desert. The latter, excepting the few which find 
their way into the Mediterranean about the Lesser 
Syrtis, are lost in the sands, after watering the oases 
of the Sahara of Barbary. Of the former, several 
perform the same office and are absorbed in the same 
manner; but a few break through the more northern 
chains and flow into the Mediterranean, thus form- 
ing the only considerable rivers of N. Africa: such 
are the Mulwia (Molochath) and Mejerdah (Ba- 
gradas). Of the waters of the Lesser Atlas, some 
flow S. and form oases in the Sahara; while others 
find their way into the Mediterranean, after a cir- 
cuitous course through the longitudinal valleys de- 
scribed above; not to mention the smaller streams 
along the coast, which fall directly down the N. 
face of the mountains into the sea. Keference has 
already been made to the common error, which 
assumes to determine the physical character of the 
country by lines of demarcation drawn along the 
mountain ranges. On this point, Carette remarks 
(p. 26) that “in the east and in the centre, the 
region of arable culture passes the limits of the 
basin of the Mediterranean; while on the west, it 
does not reach them.” 

As to elevation, the whole system declines con- 
siderably from W. to E., the highest summits in 
Marocco reaching near 13,000 feet; in Tunis, not 
5000. In its general formation, it differs from the 
mountains on the N. margin of the Mediterranean 
basin, by being less abrupt and having a tendency 
rather to form extensive table-lands than sharp 
crests and peaks. 

The portion of this mountain system E. of the | 
Molochath was known to the ancients by various 
names. [MauneraniA: Nomupia.] The name 
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of ATLAS seems never to have been extended by 
them beyond the original Mauretania ( Tingitea), 
that is, not KE. of the Moluchath The exriea 
notices we find are extremely vague, amd partake of 
that fabulous character with which the W. extretaity 
of the known earth was invested. On the ecane- 
tion of the name with the mythical person, 
nothing requires to be added to what has been sad 
under ATLAS in the Dictionary of Mythology aud 
Biography. 

As a purely geographical term, the mame ooras 
first in Herodotus, whose Atlas is not a chain 
mountains, but an isolated mountain in the lire & 
his imaginary crest of sand, which has been already 
mentioned, giving name to a people inhabiting one 
of the oases in that ridge. [ArTLantes.] ile 
describes it as narrow and circular, and so steep 
that its summit was said to be invisible: the spes 
was said never to leave its top either in summer @ 
winter; and the people of the country called it the 
pillar of heaven (iv. 184). The description is so 
far accurate, that the highest summits of the Atha, 
in Marocco, are covered with perpetual snow; but 
the account is avowedly drawn from mere report, 
and no data are assigned to fix the precise locaiicy. 
With similar vagueness, and avowedly following 
ancient legends, Diodorus (iii. 53) speaks of the lake 
Tritonis as near Ethiopia and the greatest mocs- 
tain of those parts, which runs forward imtu the 
ocean, and which the Greeks call Atias. 

It was not till the Jugurthine War bronght the 
Romans into contact with the people W. of the Mo- 
lochath, that any exact knowledge could be obtained 
of the mountains of Mauretania; but from that tine 
to the end of the Civil Wars the means of euch 
knowledge were rapidly increased. Accordingly the 
geographers of the early empire are found speakicg 
of the Atlas as the great mountain range of Mazre- 
tania, and they are acquainted with its native nae 
of Dyrin (Atpw’), which it still bears, under the 
form of Jdraér-n-Deren, in addition to the cor- 
rupted form of the ancient name, Jebel-Tedia. The 
name of Deren is applied especially to the part W. 
of the great knot. 

Strabo (xvii. p. 825) says that on the left of a 
person sailing out of the staits, is a mountain, wirck 
the Greeks call Atlas, but the barbarians Drric; 
from which runs out an offset (spérows) forsung 
the NW. extremity of Mauretania, and called Cotes. 
[Ampecusia]. Immediately afterwards, he mea- 
tions the mountain-chain extending from Cote: w 
the Syrtes in such a manner that he may perhaps 
seem to include it under the name of Atlas, but he 
does not expressly call it so. Mela is content te 
copy, almost exactly, the description of Herodotus, 
with the addition from the mythologers “ caelam « 
sidera non tangere modo vertice, sed sustmet 
quogue dictus est” (iii, 10. § 1). Pliny (vr. 1) 
places the Atlas in the W. of Mauretania, S. of tie 
river Sala, (or, as he elsewhere says, S. of the river 
Fut) and the people called Autololes, through whee, 
he says, is the road “ad montem Africae vel sebe- 
losissimum Atlantem.” He describes it os rising 
up to heaven out of the midst of the sand, rewzh 
and rugged, where it Jooks towards the shores of the 
ocean te which it gives its name, bat on the sade 
looking to Africa delightful for its shady groves, 
abundant springs, and fruits of all kinds springing 
up spontaneously, In the day-time its inhbitants 
were said to concval themselves, and travellers were 
tilled with a religious horror by the silence of st 
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solitudes and its vast height, reaching above the 
clouds and to the sphere of the moon. But at night, 
fires were seen blazing on its crests, its valleys were 
enlivened with the wanton sports of Aegipans and 
Satyrs, and resounded with the notes of pipes and 
fates and with the clang of drums and cymbals. 
He then alludes to its being the scene of the ad- 
ventures of Hercules and Perseus, and adds that the 
distance to it was immense. On the authority of 
the voyage of Polybius, he places it in the extreme 
S. of Mauretania, near the promontory of Hercules, 
opposite the island of Cerne. (Comp. vi. 31. 8. 36.) 
After Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, had been de- 
posed by Claudius, a war arose with a native chief- 
tain Aedemon, and the Roman arms advanced as far 
as Mt. Atlas. In spite, however, of this opportunity, 
and of the resources of five Roman colonies in the 
province, Pliny insinuates that the Romans of eques- 
trian rank, who commanded the expedition, were 
more intent on collecting the rich products of the 
country, to subserve their luxury, than on making 
inquiries in the service of science; they collected, 
however, sore information from the natives, which 
Pliny repeats. His own contemporary, Suetonius 
Paulinus, was the first Roman general who crossed 
the Atlas:—a proof, by the bye, that the Marocco 
monntains only are referred to, for those of Algeria 
had been crossed by Roman armies in the Jugur- 
thine War. He confirmed the accounts of its great 
height and of the perpetual snow on its summit, 
and related that its lower slopes were covered with 
thick woods of an unknown species of tree, some- 
what like a cypress. He also gained some infurma- 
tion respecting the country S. of the Atlas, as far 
as the river Ger. Pliny adds that Juba JI. had 
given @ similar account of the Atlas, mentioning 
especially among its products the medicinal herb 
euphortia, Solinus (c. 24) repeats the account of 
Pliny almost exactly. 

Ptolemy mentions, among the points on the W. 
coast of Mauretania Tingitana, a mountain called 
Atias Mixon (ArAas ¢Adrrwy) in 6° long. and 
33° 10’ N. lat., between the rivers Duns and Cusa 
(iv. 1. § 2); and another mountain, called ATLAS 
Mason (‘ArAas pei(wr), the southernmost point of 
the province, S. of the river Sala, in 8° long. and 
36° 30’ N. lat. (i. § 4). These are evidently pro- 
montories, which Ptolemy regarded, whether rightly 
or not, as forming the extremities of portions of the 
chain; but of the inland parts of the range he gives 
no information. (Shaw, Travels, dv.; Pellissier, 
Mémoires historiques et géographiques sur 0 Algérie, 
in the Exploration, ge., vol. vi. pp. 316, foll.; 
Jackson, Account of Marocco, p. 10; Ritter, Erd- 
kuade, vol. i. pp. 883, foll.) [P. S.J 

ATRAMI'TAE. [Apramrrar.] 

ATRAE or HATRAE (“Arpas, Herodian iii. 28; 
Steph. Byz. a. v.; 74 “Arpa, Dion Cass. Ixvii. 31, 
Inxxv. 10; Hatra, Amm. xxv. 8; Eth. ‘Arphyo: 
Al Hathr, Journ. Geog. Soc., vol. ix. p. 467), a 
strong place, some days’ journey in the desert, west 
of the Tigris, on a small stream, now called the 
Tharthar (near Libanae, Steph. B. 2. v. Baval). 
Herodianus (i. c.) describes it as a place of consi- 
derable strength, on the precipice of a very steep 
hill; and Ammianus (1 c.) calls it Vetus oppidum 
i media eolitudine positum olimque desertum. 
Zonaras calla it wéAw "Apd€iov. Mannert (v. 2) 
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cessary: moreover, in some of the later editions of 
Ptolemy, the word is spelt Syudrpa. The ruins of 
Al Hathr, which are very extensive, and still attest 
the former grandeur of the city, have been visited 
by Mr. Layard in 1846, who considers the remains 
as belonging to the Sassanian period, or, at all 
events, as not prior to the Parthian dynasty. 
(Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p.110.) Mr. 
Ainsworth, who visited Al Hathr in company with 
Mr. Layard in the spring of 1840, has given a very 
full and interesting account of its present state, 
which corresponds exceedingly well with the short 
notice of Ammianus. (Ainsworth, Res. vol. ii. 
¢c.35.) It appears from Dion Cassius (preserved 
in Xiphilinus) that Trajan, having descended the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and having proclaimed Par- 
thamaspates king of Ctesiphon, entered Arabia 
against Atra, but was compelled to retire, owing to 
the great heat and scarcity of water; and that Sep- 
timius Severus, who also returned by the Tigris from 
Ctesiphon, was forced to raise the siege of the city 
after sitting twenty days before it, the machines of 
war having been burnt by “ Greek fire,” which Mr, 
Ainsworth conjectures to have been the bitumen so 
common in the neighbourhood, Its name is sup- 
posed by Mr. Ainsworth to be derived from the 
Chaldee Hutra, “a sceptre”—#. e. the seat of go- 
vernment. {V.] 

ATRAX (“Arpaf, also 'Arpaxla, Steph. B.; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 42: Eth. "Atpdxws), a Perrhaebian town 
in Thessaly, described by Livy as situated above the 
river Peneius, at the distance of about 10 miles from 
Larissa. (Liv, xxxii. 15, comp. xxxvi. 13.) Strabo 
says that the Peneius passed by the cities of Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum and Parcadon, on its Icft, on its course 
to Atrax and Larissa. (Strab. ix. p.438.) Leake 
places Atrax on a height upon the left bank of the 
Pencius, opposite the village of Gunitaa, On this 
height, which is now called Sidhiro-péliko (Xi8npo- 
wéAuxos), a place where chippings of iron are found, 
Leake found stones and fraginents of ancient pottery, 
and in one place foundations of an Hellenic wall. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 368, vol. iv. 
p- 292.) 

ATRE’BATES or ATREBATI (‘Arpé€aro, 
Strab. p. 194), one of the Belgic nations (Caesar, 
B. G. it. 4), or a people of Belgium, in the limited 
sense in which Caesar sometimes uses that term. 
They were one of the Belgic peoples vho had sent 
settlers to Britannia, long before Caesar's time (B. CG. 
y. 12); and their narne was retained by the Atre- 
bates of Britannia. ‘The Atrebates of Belgium were 
between the rivers Somme and the Schelde, and the 
position of their chief town Nemetocenna (3. G. viii. 
46) or Nemetacum, is that of Arras, in the modern 
French department of Pas de Calais, on the Scarpe. 
The Morini were between the Atrebates and the sea. 
Their country in Caesar's time was marshy and 
wooded. The name Atrebates is partly preserved in 
Arras, and in the name of Artois, one of the ante- 
revolutionary divisions of France. In the middle- 
age Latin Artois is called Adertisus Pagus. But it 
is said that the limits of the Atrebates are not indi- 
cated by the old province of Artois, but by the ex- 
tent of the old diocese of Arras. Afrecht, the 
German name of Arras, is still nearer to the form 
Atrebates. 

In Caesar's Belgic War, n.c. 57, the Atrebates 


suggests that perhaps the Anudrpa of Ptolemy | supplied 15,000 men to the native army (8. G. 
(v. 18. § 13) represents the same place, it being a | ii. 4), and they were defeated, together with the 
corruption for Bet-atra; but this seems hardly ne- | Nervii, by Cacsar, in the battle on the banks of 
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the Sambre. (B. G. ii. 23.) Caesar gave the Atre- 
hates a king, named Comm (B. G. iv. 21), whom he 
sent over to Britannia, before his first expedition, in 
order to induce the Britanni to acknowledge the Ko- 
Iaun supremacy. Comm was also in Britannia 
during Caesar's second expedition (v.22). Though 
Caesar had exempted the Atrebates from imposts 
and allowed them to enjoy their liberty, as a reward 
for Comm’s services, and had also attached the Mo- 
rini to the government of Comm, the Belgian joined 
his countrymen in the general rising against Caesar, 
under Vercingetorix. (%. G. vii. 76.) He finally 
submitted (viii. 47). 

The Atrebates were included in Gallia Belgica 
under the empire. (Plin. iv. 7.) It seems that a 
manufacture of woollen cloths existed among the 
Atrebates in the later imperial period. (Trebellius 
Poll. Gallien. c. 6, and the notes of Salmasius, Z/ist. 
Aug. Scriptores, pp. 280, 514.) G. L.] 

ATREBATIL (‘Arpe@drio:, Ptol. ii, 3. § 26), 
in Britain, were the people about Calleva Attre- 
batum or Silchester. [BELGAE. } fk. G. LJ 

ATROPATE'NE (Atporarnr#, Strab. xi. pp. 524 
—526; 'Atpowarws Mybdla, Strab. xi. pp. 523— 
29; 'Arpowaria and 'Atpowdérios, Steph. B.; 
Tporarnrh, Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; Atropatene, Plin. vi. 13.) 
Strabo, in his description of Media, divides it into two 
great divisions, one of which he calls MeydAn, Media 
Magna; the other ) Atpowdtios Mndia or H 'Arpo- 
warnvh. He states that it was situated to the east of 
Armenia and Matiene, and to the west of Media Magna. 
Pliny (1. c.) affirms that Atropatene extended to the 
Caspian Sea, and that its inhabitants were a part of 
the Medes. Its extent, N. and E., is nowhere accu- 
rately defined ; but it seems probable that it ex- 
tended E. beyond the river Amardus. It seems also 
likely that it comprehended the E. portion of 
Matiene, which province is considered by Strabo 
(xi. p. 509) to have been part of Media. It must 
therefore have included a considerable part of the mo- 
dern province of Azerbaijan. It derived its name 
from Atropates, or Atropes, who was governor of this 
district under the last Dareius, and, by a careful 
and sagacious policy with regard to the Macedonian 
invaders, succeeded in preserving the independence of 
the country he ruled, and in transmitting his crown to 
a long line of descendants, who allied themselves with 
the rulers of Armenia, Syria, and Parthia ( Arrian, 
iii. 8, vi. 19,29; Strab. xvi. p. 523; and Arrian, 
vii. 4,13). The province of Atropatene was evi- 
dently one of considerable power, Strabo (xi. p. 523), 
on the authority of Apollonides, stating that its go- 
vernor was able to bring into the field 10,000 horse 
and 40,000 foot; nor does it ever appear to have 
been completely conquered, though during the most 
flourishing times of the Parthian empire it was 
sometimes a tributary of that warlike race, some- 
times governed by one of its own hereditary sove- 
reigns, descended from Atropates. (Tac. Amn. xv. 
2,31.) 

The whole of the district of Atropatene is very 
mountainous, especially those parts which lie to the 
NW. and W. The mountains bear respectively the 
names of Choatras, Montes Cadusii, and M. Lasunina, 
and are connected with M. Zagros. They were re- 
spectively outlying portions of the great chains of 
Taurus and Anti-Taurms (at present the monntain 
ranges of Kurdistan, Kowandiz, 
Its chief rivers were the Cambyses, Cyrus, Amardus 
or Mardus, and the Charindas (which perhaps ought 
rather to be counted with the streams of Hyrania). 
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It had also a lake, called Spanta (Strab. xi. p 521, 
which is probably the present lake of (rmuasA. 

The capital of Atropatene is called by Strab» (2 
p. 523) Gaza, by Pliny Gazae, by Ptolemy (me 1% 
§ 4), Stephanus and Ammianus (xxii. 6), Gane 
(Tafaxa). It is described thus by the first: * The 
summer residence of the kings of Media Atropates 
is at Gaza, a city situated in a plain and in a stretg 
fort, named Vera, which was besieged by M. Aste 
nius in his Parthian war.” It has been infer! 
from this that Strabo is speaking of two diferest 
places; but the probability is, that Gaza was the 
town in the plain, of which Vera was the keep « 
rock-citadel, especially as he adds, evidently speas- 
ing of one place, and un the authority of Ade! puss 
who accompanied Antony, “ it 1s 2,400 stats 
from the Araxes, which divides Armenia from At=- 
patene.” Colonel Rawlinson has shown, in a vert 
able and Jearned paper in the Roy. Geogr. Jears. 
(vol. x.), which has thrown more light on the ge 
graphy of this part of Asia than any other sors, 
ancient or modern, that this city bore at difrrem 
periods of history several different names, amd that 
its real name onght to be the Echatana of Atroga- 
tene, in contradistinction to the Ecbatana cf Mei 
Magna, now Hamadin, [ECRATANA. } [v.) 

ATTACOTTI or ATTICOTTI, menticocd tr 
Ammianus (xxvii.28), as having, in conjunction #ah 
the Scots and Picts, harassed Britain. Mectoew, 
too, by St. Jerome (adr. Jovin. lib. ii.), as hare 
been seen by him in Gaul, indulging in canntbalen ; 
also that they had their wives in commen If » 
these were not the Attacotti of their own progr 
British locality, but a detachment planted in Geax 
This we infer from the Notitia; where we have th 
Attacotti Honoriant Seniores, and the A tian 
Honoriani Juniores; the former in Gaul, and te 
latter in Gaul and Italy. 

In the Lrish annals, the Attacots (Adleachtwes)} 
take a far greater prominence. They appear 
enemies to the native Irish as carly os a.m 54 
and it is a suspicious circumstance, that im pe 
portion as we approach the epoch of troe hicer 
they disappear; the same applying to the farems 
Fir- Bolgs. [RG 1] 

A'TTACUM (‘Arrakxor: A teca near Calatay~*), 
a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarracutem, 
described on an inscription as a mituaripiur, 
Musicip. AtTacens. (Ptol. ii. 6; Morales, p 
69, b.). [P. 8} 

ATTALEIA or ATTALIA (ArrdAna, Arte 
Ala: Eth,’Arradevs). 1. Acityof Pamphyla Ate 
mentioning Phaselis in Lycia, Strabo mentions tie 
as the first town in Pamphylia, then the rnver Cs 
tarrhactes, and then Attalia, a city founded by Atte 
lus Il. Philafelphus, king of Pergamam. Acord- 
ingly he places the Catarrhactes west of Attala 
Ptolemy mentions Phaselis, Olbia, and Attaleta, we 
then the Catarrhactes. Pliny mentions Ulbia, 
not Attalia (v. 27), though he mentions the (2 
tarrhactes. The modern town of Adalia, now Ur 
largest place on the south coast of Asia Minor, or 
responds in name to Attalia; but it is west af Ge 
Catarrhactes, now the Duden Su. Srrales deariee 
the Catarrhactes as falling from a high rock, am the 
noise of the cataract was heard to a distance. [ts 
generally assuined that Strabo means that it fo 
over aock into the sea; but he does not sar 2 
though this may be his meaning. Beaufort (Acre 
mania, p. 135) observes, that on the west sik 
| the town “ there are only two small rivers, bath of 
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which glide quietly into the sea through the sandy 
bench, and can by no means answer the descrip- 
tion of the Catarrhactes.” But there are many 
small rivulets which turn the mills near Adalia, and 
rush directly over the cliff into the sea; and if these 
rivulets were united, they would form a large body 
of water. (Beaufort.) The water of these streams 
is full of calcareous particles, and near some of the 
mouths stalactites were observed. It is very pro- 
bable, then, that the lower course of this river may 
have undergone great changes since Strabo's time, 
and these changes are still going on. D’Anville 
cmsidered Adalia to represent Olbia, and Attalia to 
be farther east at a place called Laara, and he has 
teen followed by others in identifying Adalia and 
(Nbia; but this erroneous opinion is founded entirely 
on the order of the names in Strabo, who is contra- 
dicted in this matter by Ptolemy and the Stadiasmus. 
Spratt and his associates visited Adalia, The houses 
and walls contain many fragments of sculpture and 
columns: the cemeteries which are outside of the 
city also contain marble fragments and columns. 
The style of all the remains, it is said, is invariably 
Roman. Fourteen inscriptions were found, but not 
one of them contains the name of the place. As 
Adalia is now the chief port of the south coast of 
Asia Minor, it is probable that it was so in former 
times; and it is an excellent site for a city. Paul 
and Barnabas after leaving Perga went to Attalia, 
“and thence sailed to Antioch.” (Acts, xiv. 25.) 
The church of Attalia was afterwards an episcopal 
ree. There are imperial coins of Attalia, with the 
epigraph ‘ArraAewr. 

Leake, who fixes Attalia at Adalia, supposed that 
Oibia might be found in the plain which extends from 
Adalia to the foot of Solyma; and it ought to be 
found here, according to Strabo's authority. About 
54 miles west of Adalia, near the coast, there are 
the remains of an ancient city, on an elevated flat 
with three precipitous sides, one side of which is 
bounded by the Arab Su. This agrees with Strabo’s 
description of Olbia as a “ great fort.” The country 
between these ruins and Adalia is a rocky tract, in- 
capable of cultivation, but the country west of them 
to the mountains of Solyma, is very fertile. This, 
as it is well observed in Spratt’s Lycia (vol. i. p.217), 
will explain Stephanus (s. v, "OA€ia), who finds 
fault with Philo for saying that Olbia belongs to 
Pamphrlia: be adds, “it is not in Pamphylia, but 
in the land of the Solymi;” and his remark is con- 
formable to the physical character of the country. 
He says, also, that the true name is Olba. Man- 
hert's conjecture of Olbia and Attalia being the same 
place, cannot be admitted. Strabo, in an obscure 
passage (p, 667), speaks of Corycus and Attalia 
together. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 192) interprets 
Mrabo, by comparing with his text Stephanus (as. v. 
‘ArtdAea) and Suidas (s. 0. Kwpuxaios), to mean 
that Attalus fixed Attalia near a small town called 
Coryeus, and that he inclosed Corycus and the new 
tettlement within the samme walls. This does not ap- 
pear to be exactly Strabo's meaning; but Corycus was 
at least near Attalia, and received a colony and was 
fortified when Attalia was built. 

2. A city of Lydia, originally named Agroeira or 
Alloeira, (Steph. a.v.’ArrdAea.) There is a place 
called Adala on the river Hermus, but Hamilton 
(Researches, Ge. vol. i. p. 143) found no ancient re- 
inams there. [ ATTEA. {G. L.] 

ATTA VICUS (“Arra xéun), a town in the 
country of the Actaeei, on the west of the Persian 
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Gulf, and south of Gureua (Ptel. vi. 7. § 15), 
which probably gave its name to the Aétene regio 
of Pliny (vi. 28. 8s. 32), which he places on the 
Gerraicus Sinus, now the Gulf of Bahrein. The 
Attene regio has been identified with the peninsula 
of Bahran, which forms the eastern side of this gulf, 
and the Atta vicus with the modern Khalt, a town 
north of Katura (the Katara of Ptolemy), on the 
eastern coast of this peninsula. (Forster, Geog. of 
Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 221, 223.) [G. W.] 
A'TTEA (‘Attea), a place on the sea coast of 
Mysia, which, if we follow the order of Strabo’s 
enumeration (p. 607), lies between Heracleia and 
Atarneus. It has been conjectured that it is the 
same place which is named Attalia in the Table. 
Pliny (v. 30) mentions an Attalia in Mysia, but he 
places it in the interior; and he also mentions the 
Attalenses as belonging to the conventus of Per- 
gamum. It seems, then, there is some confusion in 
the authorities about this Attalia; and the Lydian 
Attalia of Stephanus and this Attalia of Pliny may 
be the same place. [G.L.] 
ATTE'GUA (CAréyoua: prob. Teba, between 
Osutia and Antequera), an inland town in the 
mountains of Hispania Baetica, in the district of 
Bastetania and the conventus of Corduba, mentioned 
in the war between Caesar and the sous of Pompey. 
(Bell, HHisp. 7, 8, 22; Dion Cass, xliii. 33; Val. 
Max. ix. 3; Frontin. Strat. iii. 14; Strab. iii. p. 
141; Plin. iii. 1; Ukert, Geographie, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 362.) [P. 8.] 
ATTELEBUSA, asmall island in the Lycian sea, 
mentioned by Pliny (v.31) and by Ptolemy. Beau- 
fort (Karamania, p. 117) identifies it with the islet 
Rashat, which is separated from the Lycian shore by 
a narrow channel. Adalia is on the opposite side of 
the bay which the coast forms here. [G. L.} 
ATTICA (7% *Arruch, se.yi), one of the poli- 
tical divisions of Greece, I. Name.—The name of 
Attica is probably derived from Acte (d«t7), as 
being a projecting peninsula, in the same manner 
as the peninsula of Mt. Athos was also called 
Acte, [Acre.] Attica would thus be a corrup- 
tion of Actica (’Axtixh), which would be regu- 
larly formed from Acte, It is stated by several an- 
cient writers that the country was originally called 
Acte. (Strab. ix. p. 391; Steph. B. 8. v. "Axrt; 
Plin. iv. 7.8.11.) Its name, however, was usually 
derived by the ancient writers fromm the autochthon 
Actaeus or Actaeon, or from Atthis, daughter of 
Cranaus, who is represented as the second king of 
Athens. (Paus, i. 2. § 6; Strab. ix. p. 397; Apol- 
lod. iii. 14. § 5.) Some modern scholars think that 
Attica has nothing to do with the word Acte, but con- 
tains the root Att or Ath, which we see in Ath-enae. 
Il. Natural Divisions, — Attica is in the form 
of a triangle, having two of its sides washed by 
the sea, and its base united to the land. It was 
bounded on the east by the Aegaean sea, on the 
west by Megaris and the Saronic gulf, and on the 
north by Boeotia. It is separated from Bveotia by 
a range of lofty, and in most places inaccessible, 
mountains, which extend from the Corinthian gulf 
to the channel of Euboea. The most important 
part of this range, immediately south of Thebes and 
Platacae, and near the Corinthian gulf, was called 
Cithaeron. From the latter there were two chief 
branches, one extending SW. through Megaris under 
the name of the Oenean mountains, and terminating 
at the Scironian rocks on the Saronic gulf; and the 
other, called Parnes, running in a general easterly 
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direction, and terminating on the sea coast above 
the tory Rhamnus. The modern name of 
Parnes is Nozid; that of Cithaeron, or at least of 
its highest point, is £late, derived from its fir-trees. 
These two chains of mountains, together with the 
central one of Cithaeron, completely protect the pe- 
ninsula of Attica from the rest of Greece, It thus 
appears that Megaris naturally forms a part of the 
peninsula; it was one of the four ancient divisions of 
Attica, but was afterwards separated from it. [Me- 
GARIS. } 

There are two passes across the mountains from 
Corinth into the Megaris, which are spoken of under 
Meocaris. Through the range of Cithaeron and 
Parnes there are three principal passes, all of which 
were of great importance in ancient times for the 
protection of Attica on the side of Bocotia. The 
most westerly of these passes was the one through 
which the road ran from Thebes and Plataeae to 
Eleusis; the central one was the pass of Phyle, 
throngh which was the direct road from Thebes to 
Athens; and the eastern one was the pass of De- 
celeia, leading from Athens to Oropus and Delium. 
A more particular account of these important passes 
is given below. [See Nos. 43,48,51.] The highest 
points of Mt. Parnes lie between the passes of Phyle 
and Deceleia: one of the summits rises to the height 
of 4193 feet. 

From this range of mountains there descend several 
other ranges into the interior, between which there 
lie four plains of greater or Jess extent. 

On the NW. boundary of Attica a range of 
mountains runs down to the south, terminating on 
the west side of the bay of Eleusis in two summits, 
formerly called Cerata (7& Képara, Strab. ix. p.395) 
or the Horns, now Kandili; this range forms the 
boundary between Attica and Megaris. Another 
mountain range, extending from Parnes to the south, 
terminates on the eastern side of the bay of Eleusis, 
and at the narrow strait which separates the island 
of Salamis from the mainland: it bore the general 
name of Aegaleos, and parts of it were also called 
Poecilum and Corydallus. [AgzGALnos.] Between 
the range of Cerata and that of Aegaleus lies the 
Eleusinian and Thriasian Plain. 

Eastward of this plain lies the Athenian Plain, 
frequently called simply The Plain (1d Meéd:ov). 
It is bounded on the west by Aegaleos, as has been 
already mentioned. Through this range of moun- 
tains there is an important pass leading from the 
Eleusinian into the Athenian plain. It is a narrow 
rocky opening between Mt. Corydallus, and is now 
called the pass of Diafmi: through it the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis to Atbens formerly ran. Further 
north, towards Acharnae, are some openings in the 
heights, where are found ruins of a rampart, seven 
feet high, and five feet and a half thick, built along 
the crest of the hills: the summit of the wall forms 
a commanding platform towards the Eleusinian plain. 
(Leake, p.143.) On the west the Athenian plain is 
bounded by a range of mountains, which also descends 
from Parnes. The northern part of this range appears 
to have been anciently called Brilessus (Thue. ii. 23), 
and subsequently Pentelicus (rd NewreAundy dpos, 
Paus. i. 32. § 1; Mons Pentelensis, Vitruv. ii. 8), 
now Mendelior Penteli. The first Greek writer who 
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caused the name of Pentelicus to supplant that ¢ 
the ancient Brilessus. The plain of Athens uo 
bounded on the south-east by the lofty range of Mc 
Hymettus, which is separated from that of Pes- 
telicus by a depression about two miles im length 
Hymettas, the highest point of which is 3506 fret, 
is separated by a remarkable break into two parts, 
the northern or greater Hymettus, now called Tel 
Vuni, and the southern or lesser Hymettus, wie 
formerly bore also the namne of Anhydrus (“ArvSpes, 
Theophr. de Sign. Plev. p. 419, Heins.) or the 
Waterless, now called Mavro-Vuni. The latter 
terminates in the promontory Zoster. 

The hill of Lycabettus, in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, is spoken of elsewhere. [See p. 303, b.) 

Sometimes both the Eleusinian and Athenme 
plains are included under the general name of The 
Plain ; and the coast of these two plains was more 
specifically called Acte. (Strab, ix. p. 391.) 

North -cast of the Athenian plain, between Parnes, 
Pentelicus, and the sea, is a mountain district 
known by the name of Diacria (Aixpia) in an- 
tiquity. Its inhabitants, usually called Diaereis 
or Diacrii ( Avaxpeis, Ac:axplios), were sometinnes abso 
termed Hyperacrii (‘Trepaxplo:, Herod. i. 59), ap- 
parently from their dwelling on the other side of the 
mountain from the city. The only level part of this 
district is the small plain of Marathon, open t the 
sea, At the north-eastern extremity of this dietrivs, 
west of Cape Kalamo, there rises an eminence 2058 
feet in height, which is probably the ancient Pbl- 
leus (@eAAebs), a name which came to be used br 
the Athenians for any rocky heights adapted fier the 
pasture of goats, (Aristoph. Nab.71, Acharn. 272: 
Isaeus, de Ciron. Hered. p. 227, Reiske; Harpocrat. 
Suid., a. v. @eAAda; Hesych, 4. 0. &¢AAos.) 

South-east of the Athenian plain is an undulating 
district, anciently called Mesogaea (Mecdyase) & 
the Midland district, and now Mesighia. hk w 
bounded by Pentelicus on the north, Hymettus » 
the west, the sea on the east, and the hill @ 
Paralia on the south 

Paralia or Paralus (Mlapadla, Tdpados), i.e 
the Sea-coast district, included the whole af the 
south of Attica, extending from the promemtery 
Zoster on the west, and from Brauron on the suet, 
to Sunium. It was a hilly and barren district, bet 
contained the rich silver-mines of Laurium. ¢ Thue 
i. 55; Steph. B., Suid. «. v.) 

It appears, then, that Attica is distributed mts 
five natural divisions, 1. The Eleusinian or Thre 
sian Plain. 2. The Athenian Plain. 3. The Dw 
cria or Highlands, including the Plain of Maruthes. 
4. The Mesogaea or Midland District. 5. The I's 
ralia or Sea-coast District. This geographical de- 
tribution gave rise also to political divissons, a: © 
shal] see tly. 

The small plain of Oropus, lying north of Parnes 
upon the Euboean channel, generally belougad & 
Attica, though physically separated from i, and 
properly a part of Boeotia. [Oxorvs.] 

The area of Attica is about 700 square miles, ot 
including the island of Salamis, which is about 40 
more. The length of the west coast from Cersta < 
the Horns to Sunium ia about 60 miles, areal the 
length of the east coast is about the same. (The 


applies the name of Pentelicus to this mountain is | is a good account of the physical features of Auten 
Pausanias ; but as Strabo (ix. p.399) speaks of | in the Penny Cyclopaedia, vol. iii. p. 59.) 


Pentelic marble, we may infer with Leake that 


the celebrity of the marble quarried in the demus | 


of Pentele, upon the side of Mt. Brileasus, bad 


Il. Rivers, — The rivers of Attica are bth 
better than mountain torrents, almost dry in suze, 
and only full in winter, or after heavy raim, Te 
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Athenian plain is watered by two rivers, the Ce- 
phixsus and the Ilissus. The Cephissus (Ky- 
guwoés), which is the more important of the two, 
flows southwards from Mt. Parnes on the west side 
ef Athens, and after crossing the Long Walls falls 
into the Phaleric bay. Strabo (x. p. 400) places its 
sources at Trinemii. Leake observes: “ The most 
distant sources of the river are on the western side 
ef Mt. Pentelicus, and the ‘southern side of Mt. 
Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge which unites 
them; but particularly at Kivisia, at the foot of 
Pentelicus,— near Fasidhero, in the part of Diacria 
aijoining to the same mountain,—at 7Jatdy, near 
the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest part of 
Mt. Parnes, from whence descends a broad torrent, 
which, passing near the village Menidhi, pours a 
large oceasional supply into the main channel of the 
Cephissus.” Strabo says (i. c.) that “the Ce- 
phissus is only a torrent stream, and that in summer 
it fails altogether ;” but this is not in accordance with 
the account of most modern travellers, who represent 
it as the only river in Attica which is supplied with 
water during the whole year. In ancient times “ it 
flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked : it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations, for the 
parpose of watering olive-trees and gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The Tlissus (lA:oods) is a more insignificant 
tiver. It was composed of two branches, one of 
which was named Eridanus (’Hpidavds, Paus. i. 19. 
§ 5). The main branch rises at the northern 
extremity of Hymettus, and receives near the Ly- 
ceium, on the east side of Athens, the Eridanus, 
which rises on the western slope of Hymettus at a 
spot called Syridnt. The united stream then flows 
through the southern portion of the city, towards 
the Phalerie bay; but it scarcely ever reaches the 
sea, and in the neighbourhood of Athens it is al- 
ways dry in the summer. The spreading plane 
trees, and the shady banks of this stream, which 
have been immortalized by the beautiful description 
in the Phaedrus of Plato, have been succeeded by 
sun-barnt rocks and stunted bushes. (Dodwell, 
vol.L p. 475.) The source of the river at Syridni 
is & beautiful spot, and is apparently described in 
the passage of Ovid (Ar. Am. iii. 687), beginning : 


“ Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus.” 


There was a torrent in the Athenian plain called 
Cycloborus (KuAd€opos), described as rushing 
down with a great noise (Aristoph, Equit. 137, with 
Schol., Acharn, 381; Hesych.. Suid.): it is pro- 
bably the large and deep channel, called Megalo 
Potamo, which descends from Parnes, and flows 
some miles, until lost in the olive-groves, (Dodwell, 
vol. Lp. 477.) 

Two small streams water the Eleusinian plain; 
oe called the Cephissus (Sarandaforo), rises in 
Mt. Cithaeron, and traverses the narrow plain of 
Eleutherae, before it descends into that of Eleusis 
(Paus, i. 28. § 5); the other, now named Janila, 
has its origin in the range of Parnes, near Phyle. 
A small stream called Japis (‘lawis) formed the 
bwandary between the territory of Eleusis and Me- 
garis. (Seylax, s.v. Méyapa; Callim. ap. Steph. B. 
4. v. ‘lawis.) 

The only other rivalets of Attica deserving notice 
are three on the eastern coast: one flowing through 
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the plain of Marathon; a second rising on the south- 


eastern side of Pentelicus, and flowing into the sea a 
little below Aatina; and a third, now called the river 
of Vradna, which descends from Hymettus, and 
flows into the bay of Livddhi ; the last is probably 
the ancient Erasinus (’Epacivos, Strab. viii. p. 371). 

IV. Products.—The mountains of Attica are 
chiefly calcareous. The best marble was obtained 
from Mt. Pentelicus, which supplied inexhaustible 
materials for the public buildings and statues of 
Athens. The Pentelic marble is of a dazzling white 
colour, hard, and fine-grained; but, owing to the 
little pieces of quartz or flint imbedded in it, not 
easy to work. Hymettus also produced fine marble: 
it is not so brilliantly white as the Pentelic, and in 
some places is almost grey. It was much used by 
the Romans in architecture. (“ Trabes Hymet- 
tiae,” Hor. Carm. ii. 18.3.) Blue or black mar- 
ble, which was frequently used in the Athenian 
architecture, is found at Eleusis, and was also ob- 
tained from a quarry near the promontory of Am- 
phiale. (Strab. ix. p.395.) Marble was an article 
of export from Attica. (Xen. de Vect. 1.§4.) Be- 
tween Pentelicus and Parnes, the mass of rocks ap- 
pears to have been mica slate, which is also the basis 
of Pentelicus. Near the Horns, on the boundaries 
of Megaris, there is a large deposit of conchiferous 
limestone, which Pausanias mentions (i. 44. § 6). 

The hilly district of Laurium, above the promon- 
tory of Sunium, contained valuable silver mines, 
which contributed to raise Athens at an early period 
to a foremost rank among the Grecian states. These 
mines require a separate notice. [Laurium. ] 

The soil of Attica is light and dry, and produces 
at present little wheat. In antiquity, however, agri- 
culture was held in great honour by the Athenians, 
who cultivated their land with extraordinary care. 
Some remarks are made elsewhere respecting the 
quantity of corn probably grown in Attica in ancient 
times. [ATHENAE, p. 262.] 

The soil is better adapted for the growth of fruits. 
The olives and figs were particularly delicious; they 
both ripened earlier and continued longer in season 
than those in other countries. (Xen. de Veet. 1.) 
The olive-tree was regarded as the gift of Athena, 
and its cultivation was always under the especial 
care and protection of the goddess. From the olive- 
tree which grew in the temple of the goddess on 
the Acropolis, there came the Moriae (sopia:), or 
sacred olive-trees in the Academy [see p. 303]; 
and from these again all the other olive-trees, 
which grew in the precincts of the temples and the 
grounds of private persons. Even in the present day 
there are extensive groves of olive-trees along the 
banks of the Cephissus, The fig-tree was under the 
protection of Demeter, as the olive was under the 
care of Athena. Like the sacred olive-tree on the 
Acropolis, there was a sacred fig-tree at Eleusis, 
which the goddess Demeter is said to have produced. 
Olives were exported from Attica, and so probably 
were figs also; for the law which is said to have pro- 
hibited the exportation of the latter became obsolete 
in historical times, if indeed it ever existed. (Bickh, 
Publ. Economy of Athens, p. 41, 2nd ed.) 

The wine of Attica was pleasant to the taste, 
though not of a superior kind. The most celebrated 
was grown at Icaria, where Dionysus is said to have 
been welcomed. [See below, No. $2.] One of the 
varieties of the Attic grape was called the Nicostra- 
tian (Nixoorpdtios Bérpus, Athen. xiv. p. 654.) 
The honey, however, was particularly fine, especially 
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from the bees which sucked the wild flowers of Mt. 
Hymettus. 


Attica is not adapted for the breeding of horses to 
any extent; the country is too hilly, and the soil too 
poor to afford much nourishment for them. Hence 
they were very scarce in early times, and even at 
later times could be kept only by the wealthy. For 
the same reason horned cattle were also scarce, and 
Philochorus mentions an ancient law which prohi- 
bited the killing of these animals. (Athen. ix. p. 
375.) The slopes of the mountains, however, af- 
forded excellent pasture for sheep and goats, which 
were very numerous in ancient times. Goats in par- 
ticular formed a Jarge portion of the wealth of the 
ancient inhabitants; and, from this animal, one of the 
four ancient tribes was called Aegicoreis. Of sheep 
there were several different breeds, particularly of the 
finest kinds, (Dem. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 1153; 
Athen. xii, p. 540.) To encourage the breeding of 
sheep, there was an ancient law, which forbade the 
sacrifice of a sheep until it had lambed or had been 
shorn. (Athen. ix. p. 375.) The seas around the 
coast abounded in fish, which were a favourite article 
of diet among the Athenians. Leake enumerates 
several varieties caught in the Phaleric bay, of which 
the aim, probably a sort of anchovy or sardine, is 
often mentioned. Off Cape Zoster was caught the 
red mullet (rplyAn). 

On the mountains wild animals were found. Even 
in the time of Pausanias the bear and the wild boar 
were hunted on Mt. Parnes. (Pans. i. 32. § 1.) 

V. Political Divisions, —The oldest political divi- 
sion of Attica is said to have been made by Cecrops, 
who divided the country into twelve independent com- 
munities, which were afterwards united into one 
state by Theseus, The names of these communities 
were: Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleu- 
sis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, and Phalerus. (Philochor. ap. Strad, ix. 
p. 397; Etymol. M. s. v. ‘Ewaxpla ; Plut. Thea. 24.) 
Their position has been ably discussed by Finlay, in 


the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature | 


(vol. iii. p. 396), but as we shall have occasion to 
speak of each presently, it is only necessary to state 


now that these names continued to exist down to the | 


latest times of Athenian history; that Cecropia be- 
came the Acropolis of Athens; that Tetrapolis con- 
tained the four demi of Oenot, Marathon, Tricory- 
thus, and Probalinthus (Strab. viii. p. 383); and that 
the remaining cities sunk into demi. 

Another ancient division of Attica into four parts, 
among the sons of Pandion, has a distinct reference 
to the physical divisions of the country. Nisus re- 
ceived Megaris; Aegeus the Coustland (a«rh), with 
the capital and the adjoining plain (wedids); and the 
two other brothers Diacria (S:axpia), or the High- 
lands in the NE. of the country, and Paralia (wa- 
parla), or the southern coast. (Strab. ix. p. 392; 
Schol. ad Aristoph, Vesp. 1223, and ad Vesp. 58.) 
That this division has a reference to some historical 
fact, is clear from the circumstance that, after Me- 
garis had been torn away from Athens by the Dorians, 
the inhabitants of the remaining parts formed three 
political parties in the time of Solon and Peisistratus, 


known by the name of the Men of the Plain, the Pa- | 


rali, and the Diacrii or Hyperacrii. 
Plat. Sod. 13.) 


(Herod, 3. 59; 


Another division of the people of Attica into four | 


uaa or tribes, existed from the earlicst times. These 
tribes were calied by different names at different 


periods. In the time of Cecrops they were called 
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| Cecropis, Autochthon, Actaea, and Paralia, the tes 
former names being derived from mythical per~es, 
and the two latter from the physical divisians of the 
country. In the reign of Cranaus, these natnes were 
changed into Cranais, Atthis, Mesogaea, and Diacrin, 
whero again the two former are mythical, amd the 
two latter local denominations. Afterwards we fod 
a new set of names, Dias, Athenasis, Poseidotias, ant 
Hephaestias, evidently derived from the deities whe 
were worshipped in the country. But these mame 
all disappeared before the four Ionic tribes of ti- 
leontes, Hopletes, Argades, and Aegicores, whiet 


| continued to exist down to the time of Cleisthe- 


(s.c. 510). One of the most important measure 
in the democratica] revolution, bronght abet 'v 
Cleisthenes after the expulsion of the Peisistratidar, 
was the abolition of the four ancient Lonic tribe«, ax! 
the formation of ten new tribes. The names of these 
ten tribes, derived from Attic heroes, were, im order 
of precedence, Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leantia, 
Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothodntis, Acantis, 
Antiochis. This number remained unaltere] dew: 
to B. c. 307, when it was increased to twelve by the 
addition of two new tribes, Antigonias and Dems 
trias, in honour of Antigonus and hix son Deectrinss, 
because the latter had delivered Athens from the 
rule of Cassander. The name of Antigonias wus 
subsequently changed into that of Ptolemais, in be 
nour of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and the Dernetrias 
into Attalis, when Attalus was the ally of Athess 
against Philip and the Rhodians, Finally, the sem- 
ber of tribes was increased to thirteen, in the reign 
Hadrian, by the addition of Hadrianis, tn bonuwar of 
this emperor. 

Each tribe was subdivided into a certain number 
of 57.01, townships, cantons, or parishes. The whele 
territory of Attica was parcelled ont into these demi. 
in one or other of which every Athenian citizen was 
enrolled. The number of these demi is not ascer- 
tained: we ouly know that they were 174 im the 
time of Polemo, who lived in the third centary a. . 
(Strab. ix. p. 396; Enstath, iv 72 ii. 546.) It bas 
| been supposed, from the words of Herodotus (Sees 
5é wal ros Sfjuous maréveue és Tas uAds, +. G), 
that there were originally one hundred demi, ten t> 
each tribe; but it is improbable that the number of 
demi was increased so largely as from 100 to $74, 
and hence some modern critics construe Séxe wath 
gvAds, and not with Sfmovs, as the least diffculy 
| 








in the case, 

It is important to bear in mind that the dew 2.- 
signed by Cleisthenes to each tribe were in me case 
all adjacent to each other. The reasen for this sr- 
rangement cannot be better stated than im the werds 
of Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p.177): “ The tribe, as a 
whole, did not correspond with any continuous per- 
tion of the territory, nor could it have any presi 
local interest, separate from the entire cotumanst: 
Sach systematic avoidance of the factions arising est 
of neighbourhood will appear to have been mor 
especially necessary, when we recollect that the qus- 
rels of the Parali, the Diacrii, the Pedisci, during 
the preceding century, had all been generated frees 
local fend, thongh doubtless artfully fomented br 2- 
dividual ambition, Moreover, it was only by thie 
same precaution that the local predominance of the 
city, and the formation of a city-interrst distinct frum 
that of the country, was obviated; whieh could hasty 
have failed to arise, had the city itself comstitamd 
either one derne or one tribe.” We know that fre 
i of the city demi belonged to five different trdce 
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namely, the demus Cerameicus belonged to the tribe 
Acamnantis; Melite to the Cecropis; Collytus to the 
Aegeis; Cydathenaeum to the Pandionis; Scambo- 
nidae to the Leontis. Moreover, Peiraeeus belonged 
to the Hippothotntis, and Phalerum to the Aeantis. 

For farther information respecting the Athenian 
tribes in general, and the organization of the demus, 
the reader is referred to the Dict. of Antiq. arts. 
Tribus and Demus. 

It is certain that the descendants of a man always 
remained in the demus in which their ancestor was 
originally enrolled in the time of Cleisthenes. Con- 
sequently, if a person transferred his abode to another 
demus, he was not enrolled in the new demnus in 
which he settled, even if he was highly esteemed by 
the inhshitants of the latter, and had conferred great 
obligations upon them. This is clear from an in- 
scription in Béckh’s collection (n. 101). (Sauppe, 
De Demis Urbanis Athenarum, p.13.) It is im- 
portant to bear this fact in mind, because modern 
writers have sometimes fixed the site of a demus, 
simply in consequence of finding upon the spot the 
name of this dermus attached to the name of a man; 
but this is not couclusive, since the demus in which 
4 man was enrolled, and the demus in which he re- 
sided, might be, and frequently were, different. 

Fach of the larger demi contained a town or vil- 
lage; but several of the smaller demi possessed ap- 
parently only a common temple or place of assembly, 
the houses of the community being scattered over 
the district, as in many of our country parishes. 
The names of most of the demi are preserved. It 
was the practice in all public documents to add to 
the name of a person the name of the district to 
which he belonged; and hence we find in inscrip- 
tions the names of a great number of demi. Many 
hers are met with in Harpocration, Hesychius, 
Sephanus, and Suidas, as well as in the earlier 
writers. But though the names of most of the 
demi are thus preserved, it is impossible to fix the 
site of a large number of them, as they were not 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned in history. 
We shall endeavour, however, to ascertain their po- 
sition as far as is practicable, arranging the demi 
under: 1. The Demi of the Athenian Plain. 2. The 
Demi of the Elensinian Plain. 3. The Demi of 
Diacria and Mount Parnes. 4. The Demi of Paralia 


and Mesogaea. 
A. Tae Dewi or Tre ATHENIAN PLAIN. 


1—10. The demi in the city of Athens and its 
suburbs are spoken of elsewhere. [ATHENAE, p. 
B1, seq.) They were Cerameicus, MEutrs, 
SCAMBONIDAE, COLLYTUs, CyDATHENAEUM, Di1o- 
MEA, CorLe, and perhaps Certapar. To these 
mast be added Peikareus and PHALERUM. [See 
p. 304, seq. ] 

(a.) West of the Cephissus in the direction from 
N. to S. were: 

ll, Xyrere (Zuxérn, also Euweredy, Strab. 
xii p, 604), said to have been likewise called 
Trosa (Tpoia), because Teucrus led from hence 
an Attic colony into Phrygia. (Dionys. i. 61; 
Strab. 2 c.; Steph. B.) It was apparently near 
Peiraceus or Phalerum, since Xypete, Peiraeeus, 
Phalerum, and Thymoetadae formed the rerpa- 
keuo (Pollux, iv. 105), who had a temple of Her- 
cules in common (tetpdewpor ‘HpaxAcivy, Steph. 
B. 4. &. "ExeAiSur; Bickh, Jnscrip, vol. i. p. 123). 
Leake places Xypete at a remarkable insulated 
beight, a mile from the head of the harbour of Pei- 
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raeeus, where are still seen some Hellenic founda- 
tions; but Ross remarks that this cannot be correct, 
since Xenophon (/fell. ii. 4. § 34) mentions this hill 
without giving its name, which he certainly would 
not have done if it had been Xypete. 

12. THYMOETADAE (Ovupoirdda:), deriving its 
name from Thymoetas, a king of Attica, possessed a 
port, from which Theseus secretly set sail on his 
expedition to Crete. (Plot. Thes. 19.) This re- 
tired port seems to have been the same as the PHo- 
RON LIMEN (@apwv Aiutv), or “ Thieves’ port,” so 
called from its being frequented by smugglers. 
(Dem. c. Lacrit. p. 932; Strab. ix. p. 395.) It is 
a small cireular harbour at the entrance to the bay 
of Salamis, and according to Dodwell is still called 
Klephtho-limani. Leake noticed the foundations of 
a temple upon a height near the beach, and other 
remains at a quarter of a mile on the road to Athens. 
This temple was probably the Heracleium men- 
tioned above. It was situated on the Attic side of 
the Strait of Salamis (Ctesias, Pers. c. 26, ed. Lion; 
Diod. xi. 18); and it was from the heights of Ae- 
galeos, above this temple, that Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Phanodemus, ap. Plat. 7’hem. 
13 ; comp. Herod. viii. 90.) It is true that this 
temple was not situated at the narrowest part of the 
strait, as some writers represent ; but Leake justly 
reimark<, that the harbour was probably the point 
from whence the passage-boats to Salamis departed, 
as it is at the present day, and consequently the 
Heracleium became the most noted place on this 
part of the Attic shore. At the foot of Mt. Aega- 
leos are still seen vestiges of an ancient causeway, 
probably the road leading from Athens to the ferry. 
The ovpat, or garments of goatskins of Thymoe- 
tadae, appear to have been celebrated. (Aristoph, 
Vesp. 1138.) 

13. Ecnevipar (‘ExeAlSa:), so called from the 
hero Echelus, lay between Peiraceus and the Hera- 
cleium, in or near a marshy district, and possessed 
a Hippodrome, in which horse-races took place. 
(Steph. B. s.v.; Etym. M.s.c. "Exedos; Hesych. and 
Etym. M. 8. v. év "ExeAsdwv.) It is probable that 
this Hippodrome is the place to which the narrative 
in Demosthenes refers (c. Everg. p. 1155, seq.), in 
which case it was near the city. (Ibid. p. 1162; comp. 
Xen. de Mag. Eq. 3. §§ 1, 10.) 

14. Corypa.ius (Kepuvdaddds), at the foot of 
the mountain of the same name, is placed by Strabo 
(ix. p. 395) between Thria and Peiraeens, near the 
straits of Salamis, opposite the islands of Pharma- 
cussae. This position is in accordance with the 
account of Diodorus (iv. 59), who, after relating the 
contest of Thesens with Cercyon, which, according 
to Pausanias (i. 39. § 3), took place to the west of 
Eleusis, says that Theseus next killed Procrustes, 
whose abode was in Corydallus. Against the ex- 
press testimony of Strabo, we cannot accept the au- 
thority of other writers, who make Corydallus a 
mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and Attica. 
(Athen. ix. p. 390; Plin. x. 41; Antig. Caryst. 6 ; 
Aelian, H. An, iii. 35.) 

15. Hermus (“Epuos), lay on the sacred road to 
Elensis, between the Cephissus and the Pythium, a 
temple of Apollo on Mt. Poecilum, upon a rivulet of 
the same name. Here was the splendid monument 
of Pythonice, the wife of Harpalus, (Plut. Phoe. 
22 ; Harpocrat. s. v. “Epyos ; Paus. i, 37. § 4; 
Athen. xiii. p. 594; Diod. xvii. 108.) 

16. Ova or Or (Ofa or “On), was situated above 
the Pythiwn, to the west of Mt. Aegaleos, to the north 
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of the pass of Poecilum., (Soph. Oed. Col. 1061, 
Oidridos éx véuouv, with the Schol.; Leake, p. 151.) 

(6.) West of the Cephissus, and E. of the city, 
in the direction from N. to S.: 

17. Ozum Cerameircum (Olov Kepauesxdr), 
to distinguish it from Qeum Deceleicum near De- 
celeia. Its name shows that it was near the outer 
Cerameicus, and it may, therefore, be placed, with 
Leake, between the Sacred Way and the northern 
Long Wall. (Harpocrat., Suid. s. ¢.) 

18. Scirum (Exipov, Xxipa, Strab. ix. p. 393), 
a small place near a torrent of the same name, just 
outside the Athenian walls on the Sacred Way. It 
was not a demus, and derived its name from Scirus, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and was buried in 
this spot. (Paus. i. 36. § 4; Strab. 1 ¢.; Steph. 
B., Harpocrat. 4. v. ; comp. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Eccl. 18.) 

19. Lactapak (AaxidSa:), on the Sacred Way 
between Sciron and the Cephissus,and near the sacred 
fig-tree. It is celebrated as the demmus to which the 
family of Miltiades and Cimon belonged. (Pans. i. 
37. §2; Plut. Cim. 4, Alc. 22; Cic. de Off: ii. 18; 
Hesych.; Suid.) 

20. CoLonus (KoAwyvds), celebrated as the demns 
of Sophocles, and the scene of one of the poet's tra- 
gedies, was situated ten stadia from the gate of the 
city, called Dipylum, near the Academy and the 
river Cephissus. (Thue. viii. 67; Cic. de Fin, v. 1.) 
It derived its name from two small but conspicuous 
heights, which rise from the plain a little to the 
north of the Academy. Hence it is called by So- 
phocles “ the white Colonus " (rdv dpyjra KoAwvér, 
Oed. Col. 670). It was under the especial care of 
Poseidon, and is called by Thucydides (4 c.) the 
iepdy of this god. It is frequently called “ Colonus 
Hippius,” to distinguish it from the “‘ Colonus Ago- 
racus” in Athens. [ATHENAE, p. 298, b.] Besides 
the temple of Poseidon, it possessed a sacred inclosure 
of the Eumenides, altars of Athena, Hippia, Demeter, 
Zeus, and Prometheus, together with sanctuaries of 
Peirithous, Theseus, Oedipus, and Adrastas. (Pans. 
i. 30. § 4.) The natural beauties of the spot are 
described by Sophocles in the magnificent chorus, 
beginning with the words :— 

evirrou, téve, Tacke yapas 
teov 7a xpdrigta yas ExavAa 
toy apyijra KoAwvér. 


(c.) Farther north: 

21. AcHARNAE (‘Axapral), the most important 
of all the Attic demi, described in a separate ar- 
ticle. [ACHARNAE.] 

22. Euryrmar (Ebmupiia, Steph. B.), 

23. Cropia (Kpwrla, Steph. B.; Kpwred, Thue. 
ii. 19), 

24. Pececes (M4Anxes), three demi forming a 
community, as tplxapot (Steph. B. s. v. EdpuwiSar), 
and probably, therefore, adjacent. If the reading in 
Thucydides (ii. 19) is correct, 54 Kpwmreias, these 
demi should be placed in the north of the Athenian 
plain, but many editors read 3:a Kexpowias. Stuart, 
who has been followed by most modern writers, was 
led, by similarity of name, to place Peleces at the 
modern Beltkas, near Marisi; but Ross maintains 
that the name of this Albanian village has no con- 
nexion with Peleces. 

25. Parontpag (Mar:ovléa, Paus, ii. 18. § 9), 


apparently the same as the Paeonia (Maorfn) of 


Herodotus (v.62), who describes Leipsydrium as 
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situated above Paconia. It was perhaps om the site 
of the modern Menidhi, since we know that the 
modern Greeks frequently change w into ~; thes 
MevreAn is also pronounced MevreAn. 

26. Leresyprium (AenjvSpior), was not a demm, 
but a fortress, in which the Alemaeonidae fartiied 
themselves after the death of Hipparchns, bat em 
taken by the Peisistratidae after defeating the oppo- 
site party. (Herod. v. 62; comp. Athen. av. p. 694.) 
We have already seen that Herodotus describes i ss 
situated above Paeonia, and other authorities place 
it above Parnes. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 665; 
Hesych. 4. v. AewiSpiov; Hesych., Suid. di Am 
Wple udxn.) It is, however, more probable that 
it stood on the southern slopes of Mt. Parnes, se as 
to command the descent into the Athenian pice 
Leake conjectures that it may have occupéed the 
site of the Metékhi of St. Nicolas, a small momastery,” 
situated amidst the woods of the upper regicn d 
Mount Parnes, at the distance of three or four miles 
to the north of Menidha. 

27. Cernista (Kigicia), was one of the ancient 
twelve cities of Cecrops, and continued to be a 
important demus down to the latest times. It me 
tains its ancient name (Xivisia), and is situated 
abont nine miles NE. of Athens, at the foot of Mt. 
Pentelicus, nearly opposite Acharnae. It was the 
favourite summer residence of Herodes Atticus, whe 
adorned it with buildings, gardens, and statues. We 
learn from modern travellers that a fountain 
transparent water, and groups of shady trees, sii) 
remain here; and that it continues to be a faruurite 
residence of the Athenians during the heat of sam- 
mer. (Strab. ix. 397; Diog. La#rt. i. 41; Phhaketr. 
Vit. Soph, ii. 1. § 12; Gell. i. 2, xviii, 10; Har- 
pocrat.; Phot. ; Wordsworth p. 227; Stephani, Hea 
durch Griechenland, 1.) 

28. ATuMoNUM ( A®uovoy, also "A@uorla, Har- 
pocrat.; Steph. B.; Zonar.; Suid.; Bekker, Amexd. i 
p. 349), situated on the site of the village Mersei, 
which is a mile and a half from Kéecisia on the road 
to Athens. The name of the modern village hes 
been derived from Amarysia, a surname of Arteaaa, 
who was worshipped under this designation at Ath~ 
monun, (Paus, i, 35. § 5.) An inscription tum 

near Mariusi, in which the temenos of this goddess 
is mentioned, puts the matter beyond dispute. (pes 
*"Apréuidos Tendveus *"Auapucias, Bickhb, /msor. 
n. 528.) Athmonum also possessed a very ancent 
temple of Aphrodite Urania. (Pans. i. 14. § 7.) 
The inhabitants of this demus appear to have bea 
considered clever wine-dressers, (Aristoph. Pac. 
190.) 

29. IpmistiapAk or HernarsTIADAE Clew- 
ridda, ‘Hpaoriddar, Steph. B.; Hesych.), are the 
naines of one demus, and not two separate desi, = 
Leake maintained. Iphistiadae appears tu here 
been the correct form of the name, not only teens 
it occurs much more frequently in inscriptiona het 
also because it is much more probable that a tame 
formed from the obscure hero Iphistius should have 
been converted into one derived from the gud He- 
phaestus, than that the reverse should have been 
the case, (Ross, p. 74.) We learn fran Plato's will 
(Diog. Laért. iii. 41), that this demus cumtained a2 
Heracleicm or temple of Hercules, which hes pre 
bably given its name to the madern village af 
Arakli, about two or three miles westward @€ 
Ateisia and Marisi. Hence Araki: indicates the 
site of Iphistiadse, as Martsi does thet of Ate 
monum. 
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30. Emerstpae (ElpeciBa:, Steph. B.; Bekker, 
Aneed. i. p. 246), west or south-west of Cephisia, 
and adjacent to Iphistiadae. (Diog. Lairt. iii. 41.) 

31. PexTreLe (IevréAn, Steph.), was situated 
at the north-eastern extremity of the Athenian plain, 
at the marble quarries of Mt. Brilessus, which was 
called Mt. Pentelicus from this place. [See p. 322, 
a] The fact of Pentele being a demns rests upon 
the authority of Stephanus alone, and has not yet 
teen confirmed by inscriptions. 

32. PatLene (MaAAfvn), a celebrated demus, 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers and in in- 
seripti From the mythical story of the war of 
the Pailantidae against Theseus, we learn that the 
demi of Pallene, Gargettus, and Agnus were adja- 
cent. When Pallas was marching from Sphettus in 
the Mesogaea against Athens, he placed a body of 
his troops in ambush at Gargettus, under the com- 
mand of his two sons, who were ordered, as soon as 
he was engaged with the army of Theseus, to march 
rapidly upon Athens and take the city by surprise. 
But the stratagem was revealed to Theseus by Leos 
of Agnus, the herald of Pallas; whereupon Theseus 
cut to pieces the troops at Gargettus. In conse- 
quence of this a lasting enmity followed between the 
inhabitants of Pallene and Agnus. (Plut. Thes. 
13; Philochor. ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Hippol. 35.) 
The road from Sphettus to Athens passed through 
the opening between Mt. Pentelicus and Mt. Hy- 
mettns. In this situation, on the SW. side of Pen- 
telicus, we find a small village, named Garité, which 
is undoubtedly the site of the ancient Gargettus. 
The proximity of Pallene and Gargettus is indicated 
by another legend. Pallene was celebrated for its 
temple of Athena; and we are told that Eurystheus 
was buried at Gargettus in front of the temple of 
Athena Pallenis. (Strab. viii. p. 377; Steph., He- 
svch, «. 0. Tapynrrdés; mdpoWe wapOévou MadAn- 
vies, Eurip. Heracl. 1031.) We know further 
that Pallene lay on one of the roads from the city to 
Marathon (Herod. i. 62); and as the most conve- 
nent road for warlike operations leads to Marathon 
around the scuthern side of Pentelicus, Ross places 
Pallene half an hour south of Garité, between the 
monastery Hieraka and the small village Charvati, 
at the spot where was discovered a celebrated in- 
scription respecting money due to temples, and which 
was probably placed in the temple of Athena Pal- 
lenis. (Bickh, Jnscr. n. 76.) In Hieraka there 
was also found the Boustrophedon inscription of Aris- 
tecles, which probably also came from the same 
temple, (Bickh, n. 23.) Leake supposes Pallene 
to have stood at the foot of Hymettus, immediately 
oppesite to Garité at the foot of Pentelicus, and 
supposes its site to be indicated by some Hellenic 
rams of considerable extent on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus by the main road into the Mesogaea, “ This 
place is about a mile and a half to the south-west- 
ward of Geritd, near two stall churches, in one of 
which Mr. Finlay found the following fragment: 
BEOPANHE TIAAA(HNET2). This situation, 
where the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite 
in approaching Athens, is such a point as would be 
important, and often occupied in military operations; 
and accordingly, we find that on three occasions in 
the early history of Athens, Pallene was the scene 
of action; first, when Eurysthens fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidae ; again, when The- 
seus was opposed to the Pailantidae; and a third 
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(Leake, p.46.) The inscription, however, in such 
a case, is not decisive evidence, as we have already 
seen. [See p. 325, a.] 

Agnus is placed by Ross in the hollow which lies 
between the extreme northern point of Hymettus and 
Hieraka. Leake, on the other hand, fixes it at 
Marképulo, in the southern part of the Mesogaea, 
because Mr. Finlay found at this place an inserip- 
tion, . . . . vAlins 'Ayvotouos. 

33. Garcetrus (Tapynrrdés, Steph.; Hesych.; 
Phavor.; Schol. ad Aristoph. Thesm, 905), spoken of 
above, and celebrated as the demus of Epicurus. 

34. Aonus or Haanus (‘Ayvois or ‘Ayvois, 
Steph.; Phryn.; Hesych.; Suid.), also spoken of 
above. 

(d.) East of Athens :— 

35. ALorrce ('AAwméxn), was situated only 
eleven or twelve stadia from the city (Aesch. c. 
Timarch, p. 119, Reiske), and not far from Cyno- 
sarges. (Herod. v. 63.) It lay consequently east 
of Athens, near the modern village of Ambelékipo, 
between Lycabettus and Ilissus. It possessed a 
temple of Aphrodite (Bickh, Jnser, n. 395), and 
also, apparently, one of Hermaphroditus. (Alciphr. 
Ep. iii. 37.) There are some remains of an ancient 
building in the church at A mbelékipo, which Leake 
supposes may be those of the temple of Aphrodite. 

(e.) South of Athens :— 

36, 37. AcryLe (AypuAh, 'Apavad, ’Aypoiay, 
Steph.; Harpocrat.; Suid.; Hesych.; Zonar.; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. i. p. 332), was the name of two demi, 
an upper and a lower Agryle. They lay imme- 
diately south of the stadium in the city. (Har- 
pocrat. s.r. ’Ap3nrrds.) It is not improbable that 
the district of Agrae in the city belonged to one of 
these demi, [See p. 302, b.} 

38. Hatimus (‘AAmots, Harpocrat.; Suid. ; 
Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 376; Schol. ad Ari- 
stoph. Av. 498), said to have been so called from 
7a GAspa, sea-weeds (Etym. M. 8. 2.), was situated 
on the coast between Phalerum and Aexone (Strab. 
ix. p. 398), at the distance of 35 stadia from the 
city (Dem. c. Eubulid. p. 1302), with temples of 
Demeter and Core (Pans. i. 31. § 1), and of Her- 
cules. (Dem. pp. 1314, 1319.) Hence Leake 
places it at C. Kallimakhi, at the back of which 
rises a small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a 
church of St. Cosmas. Halimus was the demus of 
Thucydides the historian. 

38*. Anxone (Alkwr}, Harpocrat.; Suid. ; Zonar.; 
Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 358; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
§ 26), situated on the coast south of Halimus (Strab, 
Lc.), probably near the promontory of Colias. [Re- 
specting the position of Colias, see p.305,b.] Aexone 
was celebrated for its fisheries. (Athen. vil. p. 325; 
Hesych., Zonar., Suid., s.v. Alfwvida tplyAnv.) 

39. Hatak Axxontpes (‘AAal Aifwvides), a 
little south of the preceding, derived its name from 
its salt-works. (Strab. .c.; Steph.) “ They oc- 
cupy a level behind a cape called Aghia, where are 
found numerous remains of an ancient town, and 
among them a lion in white marble.” (Leake.) 


B. Tux Evevustntan orn THRIASIAN PLAIN. 


The celebrated Sacred Way (‘Iepa ‘O3ds), lead- 
ing from Athens to Eleusis, demands a few words, 
It was the road along which the solemn procession 
in the Eleusinian festival travelled every year from 
Athens to Eleusis. It was lined on either side with 
numerous monuments. (Dict. of Ant, 8. v. Elew- 


time when Peisistratus defeated the Alemaconidac.” sinia.) This road, with its monuments, is described 
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at some length by Pansanias (i. 36—38), and was 
the subject of a special work by Polemon, which is 
unfortunately lost. (Harpocrat. s. v. ‘Tepa ‘O3ds.) 

It has been mentioned elsewhere, that there were 
probably two roads leading from Athens, to each of 
which the name of the Sacred Way was given, one 
issuing from the gate called Dipylum, and the other 
from the Sacred Gate, and that these two roads 
united shortly after quitting Athens, and formed 
the one Sacred Way. [ATHENAr, p. 263, a.] 

Pausanias, in his journey along the Sacred Way, 
left Athens by Dipylum. The first monument, 
which was immediately outside this gute, was that 
of the herald Anthemocritus. Next came the tomb 
of Molossus, and then the place Scirum, already 
described. [See above, No. 18.] After some mo- 
numents mentioned by Pausanias there was the 
demus Laciadae [see No. 19], and shortly after- 
wards the Cephissus was crossed by a bridge, which 
Pausanias has omitted to mention, but which is cele- 
brated as the place at which the initiated assailed 
passengers with vulgar abuse and rmuillery, hence 
called yepupicyol. (Strab. ix. p. 400; Suid. 4. v. 
Vepupi(ev ; Hesych. s. v. Pepupirtal.) After cross- 
ing the Cephissus, Pausanias describes several other 
monuments, of which he specifies two as the most 
remarkable for magnitude and ornament, one of a 
Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and the other built 
by Harpalus in honour of his wife Pythionice. The 
latter, as we have already seen, was situated at the 
demus Hermus. [See above, No. 15. ] 

The next most important object on the road was 
the temple of Apollo on Mount Poecilum, the site of 
which is now marked by a church of St. Elias. In 
one of the walls of this church there were formerly 
three fluted Ionic columns, which were removed by 
the Earl of Elgin in 1801: the capitals of these 
columns, a base, and a part of one of the shafts, are 
now in the British Museum. It was situated in the 
principal pass between the Eleusinian and Thriasian 
plains. This pass is now called Dhafni; at its 
summit is a convent of the same name. [See p. 
322,a.] Beyoud the temple of Apollo was a temple 
of Aphrodite, of which the foundations are found at 
a distance of Jess than a mile from Dhafni. That 
these foundations are those of the ancient temple of 
Aphrodite appears from the fact that doves of white 
marble have been discovered at the foot of the rocks, 
and that in the inscriptions still visible under the 
niches the words @iAn ‘Agpoditn may be read. This 
was the Philaeum or the temple of Phila Aphrodite, 
built by one of the flatterers of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes in honour of his wife Phila (Athen. vii. pp. 254, 
a. 255, c.); bat Pausanias, whose pious feelings 
were shocked by such a profanation, calls it simply 
a temple of Aphrodite. Pausanias says that before 
the temple was “a wall of rude stones worthy of 
observation,” of which, according to Leake, the re- 
mains may still be seen; the stones have an appear- 
ance of remote antiquity, resembling the irregular 
masses of the walls of Tiryns. 

At the bottom of the pass close to the sea were 
the Rueitt (‘Perof), or salt-springs, which formed 
the boundaries of the Athenians and Eleusinians at 
the time of the twelve cities, “The same copious 
springs ure still to be observed at the fuot of Mt. 
Aegaleos; bat the water, instead of being permitted 
to take its nataral course to the sea, is now collected 
into an artificial reservoir, formed by a stone wall 
towards the road. ‘This work has been constructed 
for the purpose of turning two mills, below which 
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the two streams cross the Sacred Way inte the ex 
( Leake.) 

Half a mile beyond the Rheiti, where the rund % 
Eleutherae branches off to the right, was the Teas 
of Strato, situated on the right-hand side of te 
road. There are still mins of this monument wah 
an inscription, from which we learn its chject; te: 
it is not mentioned by Pausanias. The Way thes 
ran along the low ground on the shore of the ‘ar, 
crossed the Eleusinian Cephixsus, and sharthy after- 
wards reached Eleusis. Leake found trames of the 
ancient causeway in several places in the Elensmaan 
plain, but more receut travellers relate that ther 
have now disappeared. (Mure, vol. ii. p31.) Ee 
specting the Sacred Way in general, see 
p. 134, and Preller, De Via Sacra Eleusimia, Lex- 
pat. 1841. 

40. ELevsis (‘EAevels), is noticed separatels. 
[ Evevsts. } 

41. Turia (@pia), an important detmus, fre 
which the Eleusinian plain, or, at all events, the ce- 
tral or eastern part of it, was called the Thrissas 
Plain. When Attica was invaded from the west, 
the Thriasian Plain was the first to suffer from the 
ravages of the enemy. (Opiacwy wedivy, Strab. ix 
p- 395; Herod. ix. 7; Thuc. i114, i 19.) A 
portion of the Eleusinian plain was also called the 
Rharian Plain (‘Pdpov, Hom. Hymn. Cer. 450) & 
ancient times, but its site is unknown. 

The territory of Thria appears to have been «2 
tended as far as the salt-springs Kheiti, sizece the 
temple of Apbrodite Phila is said to have been o 
Thria. (Athen. vi. p.255,¢.) Thria is placed dy 
Leake at a height called Magula, on the Ebeuscmme 
Cephissus, about three miles above Eleusis, but #@ & 
much more probable that it stood upon the cus 
somewhere between Elensis and the promucntuy 
Amphiale (elra [after Eleusis] 7d Oputesw weber 
kal duwvupos aiyiadds wal Syuos I § Gaps ¢ 
"Aupladn, Strab. L c.). Fiedler mentions the rare 
of a demus, probably Thria, situated on the cumet, 
the distance of scarcely ten minates after having 
the pass of Dhafni. (Fiedler, Reise, &e. vol. i. po SL.) 

42. Icanta (‘Ixapia), the demus, in which Ia 
rius received Dionysus, who taught him the art ¢ 
making wine. (For the legend, see Dict. of dinoge. 
and Myth., art. Icarius.) The povitian af this 
demus and of Mount Icarius (Plin. iv. 7. « 1%) 
has been variously fixed by modern scholars. Leake 
has identified Icarius with Mount Argalidi, an the 
south side of the Marathonian plain, simee learias 
said by Statius ( Thed. xi. 644) to have beem shaa 
in the Marathonian forest. But, as Rows hes ab- 
served, Marathonian is here used only in the sense 
Attican; and the argument derived fram this pae- 
sage of Statius is entirely overthrown by another 
passage of the same poet, in which the abesdes of 
Icarius and of Celeus (i. e. Icaria and Eleusie) and 
Melaenae are mentioned together as three sdyacrut 
places. (‘ Icarii Ceieiqne domus viridesyue Me- 
laenae,” Stat. Thed. xii. 619.) Ross, with greater 
probability, places Icaria in the west of Attics, be- 
cause all the legends respecting the intraductim @ 
the worship of Dionysus into Attica represent it @ 
coming from Thebes by way of Eleutherae, atal be 
cause the Parian chronicle represents men fran 
Icaria as instituting the first chorus at Athees, 
while the invention of comedy is assigned te the 
Megarian Susarion. From the latter circumstase, 
Ross conjectures that Icaria was pear the fruntec 
of Megara; and he supposes that (he range of sam 
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tains, separating the Megarian and Eleusinian 
plains, and terminating in the promontory of the 
Kerata or the Horns, to which no ancient name has 
been hitherto assigned, was Mount Icarius. (Ross, 
73.) 
‘i 43. Oexor (Olvén), which must be distinguished 
from a demus of the same name in the Marathonian 
Plain, was situated upon the confines of Boeotia and 
Attica, near Eleutherae, and upon the regular road 
to Platsea and Thebes. (Strab. viii. p. 375; Herod. 

v.74; Thuc. ii, 18; Diod. iv. 60.) Hysiae and 
Canoe are mentioned as the frontier demi of Attica 
in B.c, 507, when they were both taken by the 
Boeotians. (Herod. 4c.) From this time Hysiae 
continued to be a Boeotian tewn; but Oenoe was 
recovered by the Athenians, and was fortified by 
them before the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thuc. 2c.) In 8. c. 411 the Boeotians again 
obtained possession of Oenoe (Thue. viii. 98); but 
it mast have been recovered a second time by the 
Athenians, as it continues to be mentioned as an 
Attic demus down to the latest times. Oenoe was 
situated on the Pythian Way, so called because it led 
from Athens to Delphi (Strab. ix. p.422): this road 
apparently branched off from the Sacred Way to 
Eleusis, near the tomb of Strate. Near Oenoe was 
a Pythium, or temple of Apollo Pythius, in conse- 
quence of the sanctity of which Oenoe obtained the 
epithet of the Sacred. (Liban. Declam, 16, in Dem. 
Apol.i. p. 451.) This Pythium is said to have 
formed the northern boundary of the kingdom of 
Nisus, when Attica and the Megaris were divided 
between the four sons of Pandion. (Strab. ix. 
p- 392.) 

At the NW. extremity of Attica there is a narrow 
pass through Mount Cithaeron, through which ran 
the road from Thebes and Plataeae to Eleusis. This 
pass was known in antiquity by the name of the 
Three Heads, as the Boeotians called it, or the Oak's 
Heads, according to the Athenians. (Herod. ix. 38.) 
Om the Attic side this pass was guarded by a strong 
fortress, of which the ruins form a conspicuous ob- 
ject, on the summit of a height, to the left of the 
road. They now bear the name of Ghyfté-kastro, or 
gipsy castle, a name frequently given to such build- 
ings among the modern Greeks, Leake supposes 
these ruins to be those of Oenoe, and that ELrv- 
THERAE was situated at Afyipoli, about four miles 
to the south-eastward of Ghyfti-kastro. The objec- 
tun to this hypothesis is, that Eleutherae was origi- 
sally a member of the Boeotian confederacy, which 
voluntarily joined the Athenians, and never became 
an Athenian demus, and that hence it is improbable 
that Uence, which was always an Attic demus, lay 
between Plataeae and Eleutherae. ‘To this Leake 
replies, that,on examining the ruins of Ghyfté-kastro, 
its position and dimensions evidently show that it 
was a fortress, not a town, being only 700 or 800 
yards in circumference, and standing upon a strong 
height, at the entrance of the pass, whereas Myipoli 
haa every appearance of having been a town, with an 
acropolis placed as usual on the edge of a valley. 
(Respecting Eleutherae, see Pans. i. 38. § 8; Xen. 
Hell. v. 4. § 14; Strab. vill. p. 375, ix. p. 412; 
Plut. Thes. 29; Steph. B.; Plin. iv. 7. 8. 12.) 
The position of these places cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty; but we think Leake'’s opinion is, upon the 
whole, the most prubable. Miiller, Kiepert, and 
others suppose the ruins of Ghyfto-kastro to be 
those of Panactrum, described by Thucydides as a 
fortress of the Athenians, on the confines of Boeotia, 
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which was betrayed to the Boeotians in n.c. 420, 
and subsequently destroyed by them. (Thue. v. 3, 
42; comp. Paus. i, 25. § 6; Dem. de Fals. Leg. 
p. 446; Steph. B.) Leake places Panactam on the 
Boeotian side of the pass of Phyle; but Ross thinks 
that he has discovered its ruins in the plain of 
Eleutherae, west of Shurta. Ross, moreover, thinks 
that Eleutherae stood to the east of Ghyfté-kastro, 
near the convent of St. Meletius, where are ruins of 
an ancient place; while other modern writers sup- 
pose Eleutherae to have stood more to the west, near 
the modern village of Kindara. 

44, ELEvTHERAE (‘EAev@epal), not a demus. 
Respecting its site, see No. 43. 

45. Panactum (IMdvaxroy), a fortress, also not 
ademus. Respecting its site, see No. 43. 

46. MeLaENAgE (MéAaiwa:), a fortified demus, 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia, celebrated in 
Attic mythology as the place for which Melanthus 
and Xanthus fought. It was sometimes called 
Celaenae. (Polyaen. i.19; Callim. ap. Steph. B. 
s. v. MeAaweis; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 146, 
Pac. 890; Suid. 8. v. "Awarovpa, KeAaival.) 
Leake supposes the ruins near the convent of St. 
Meletius, of which we have just spoken, to be those 
of Melaenae, and remarks that the groves and foun- 
tains, which maintain the verdure of this spot, ac- 
cord with the epithet bestowed by the Latin poet 
upon the place (viridesque Melaenae, Stat. Theb. xii. 
619.). 

47. Drymus (Apuyds), a fortress, not a demus, 
in the same neighbourhood, but of uncertain site. 
(Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 446; Hesych.; Harpocrat.) 


C. Tue Dest or DiacriA AnD Mocnt PARNES. 


48. Pure (#vA%), still called Fili, a strong 
fortress, stands on a steep rock, commanding the 
narrow pass across Mt. Parnes, through which runs 
the direct road from Thebes to Athens, past Acharnae, 
On the northern side of the pass was the territory of 
Tanagra. Phyle is situated at the distance of more 
than 120 stadia from Athens (Psephisma, ap, Dem. 
de Cor. p. 238), not 100 stadia, as Diodorus states 
(xiv. 32), and was one of the strongest Athenian 
fortresses on the Boeotian frontier. The precipitous 
rock upon which it stands can only be approached 
by a ridge on the eastern side. It is memorable in 
history as the place seized by Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in p.c. 404, and from which they 
commenced their operations against the Thirty 
Tyrants. The height of Phyle commands a mag- 
nificent view of the whole Athenian plain, of the 
city itself, of Mt. Hymettus, and the Saronic Gulf. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 2, seq.; Diod. Le.; Nep. Thrasyb. 
2; Strab. ix. pp. 396, 404.) In Phyle there was 
a building called the Daphnephoreion, containing a 
picture, which represented the Thargelia. (Athen. 
x. p. 424, f.) 

49. Harma (“Apua),a fortress, but not a detmus, 
near Phyle, situated on a height visible from Athens. 
(Strab. ix. p. 404; Eustath. ad JL ii. 499.) Leake 
places it above Phyle, towards the summit of the 
ridge, and to the left of the modern road, where the 
ruins of a fortress are visible; but other writers place 
it south-east of Phyle. 

50. Cuastieis (Xacrtieis), a demus, mentioned 
only by Hesychius (s. v.); but in consequence of the 
similarity of name, it is supposed to have occupied 
the site of KAussia, the largest village in Attica, 
which is the first place met with on descending the 
pass of Phyle towards Athens. 
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51. DeceLera (AcxéAcia) was sitnated near the 
entrance of the eastern pass across Mount Parnes,which 
Jeads from the north-eastern part of the Athenian 
plain to Oropus, and from thence both to Tanagra 
on the one hand, and to Deliam and Chalcis on the 
other. It was originally one of the twelve cities of 
Attica. (Strab. ix. p.397.) It was situated about 
120 stadia from Athens, and the sate distance from 
the frontiers of Boeotia: it was visible from Athens, 
and from its heights also might be seen the ships 
entering the harbour of Peiraeeus. (Thue. vii. 19; 
Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 25.) It was by the pass of De- 
celeia that Mardonius retreated from Athens into 
Boeotia before the battle of Plataeae (Herod. ix. 15); 
and it was by the same road that the grain was 
carried from Euboea through Oropus into Attica. 
(Thue. vii. 28.) In B.c, 413 Deceleia was occupied 
and fortitied by the Lacedaemonians under Agis, 
who kept possession of the place till the end of the 
war; and from the command which they thus ob- 
tained of the Athenian plain, they prevented them 
from cultivating the neighbouring land, and com- 
pelled them to bring the corn from Euboea round 
Cape Sunium. (Thue, ii. 27,28.) The pass of 
Deceleia is now called the pass of Tatéy. Near the 
village of this name there is a peaked height, which 
is a conspicuous object from the Acropolis: the 
exact site of the demus is probably marked by a 
fountain, near which are many remains of antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52. Oxum Dececricum (Olov AexeAcuxdy), of 
nnknown site, but near Deceleia, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the Oeum Cerameicum. (Harpocrat. ; 
Suid.) [No. 17.] 

53. SrPHENDALE (Zev3dAn), a demus, at which 
Mardonius halted on his route from Deceleia to Ta- 
nagra. (Herod. ix. 15; Steph.; Hesych.) “ Hence 
it appears to have stood not far from the church of 
Aio Merkério, which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Deceleia through the ridges of Parnes 
into the extremity of the Tanagraean plain. But 
as there is no station in the pass where space can 
be foand for a demus, it stood probably at Malukasa, 
in a plain where some copious sources unite to form 
the torrent, which joins the sea one mile and a half 
east of the Skala of Apostélus.” (Leake.) In the 
territory of Sphendale there was a hill, named Hya- 
cinthus. (Suid. 4.7. Map@évor, where Sperbardwv 
should be read instead of IperSorlwv.) 

54. Onorvs (‘Qpwrds), was originally a Boeotian 
town, and though afterwards incladed in Attica, was 
not an Attic demus. This place, together with its 
harbour Delphinium, and Amphiaraeium, in its 
neighbourhood, is spoken of separately, [Onorvs. ] 

55. Psaruis (Wagis), originally a town of the 
Oropia, but subsequently an Attic demus, lay be- 
tween Oropus and Brauron, and was the last demus 
in the north-eastern district of Attica. (Strab. ix. 
p- 399.) 

56. Ruamyvs (‘Payvods), south of Psaphis, on 
the coast of the Euripus, requires a separate notice 
on account of its celebrated temples. [Ruamnvs. } 

57. Arutpna (“Agidva), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities of Attica, lay between Deceleia and 
Rhamnnus. It is also spoken of separately. 

58, 59,60. Trractpar (Trraxida), Perrnmipar 
(Meppidar), and TurnGontpar, (@upywridai), were 
probably all in the neighbourhood of Aphidna. These 


three demi, together with Aphidna, are said to have ) 


been removed from the Arantis to another tribe. | 
(Harpocr. s. v. Ovpyaxvi8a:.) Perrhidae is described | 
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as a demus in Aphidna (Hesych. Phavor. Biyuor dr 
‘AglSvais); and that Titacidae was in the save 
locality may be inferred from the story of the captars 
of Aphidna by the Dioscuri in consequence of the 
treachery of Titacus. (Herod. ix. 73; Steph «2 
Tiraxida:.) 

61. Trixemeta (Tpwéuern), at which one of the 
minor branches of the Cephissus takes its rise, and 
therefore probably situated at the modern village of 
Buydti. (Strab. ix. p. 400; Steph. B. «. r.) 

62, 63, 64,65. Maration (Mapabaw), Promas- 
LINTHUS (Ipo8dAw6os), TriconyTHes (Tpucage- 
Gos), and Ornor (Olvén), four demi situated ia 
the smal] plain open to the sea between Mt. Paras 
and Mt. Pentelicus, originally formed the Tetrapefiv, 
one of the twelve ancient divisions of Attica, The 
whole district was generally known under the rame 
of Marathon, under which it is described in tha 
work. [Maratuon. } 

66. Eeacria ('Eraxpia), one of the twelve as- 
cient districts of Attica (Strab. ix. p. 397), and 
snbsequently, as appears from an inscription, a 
demus near Plotheia and Halae Arupbeniies. 
(Bickh, Jnser, No. 82.) As the name of a district, 
it was probably synonymous with Diacria. (Etyes. 
M. *Ewaxpia; Steph. Enuaxida.) An ancient 
grammarian describes the district of Epacria as 
bordering upon that of the Tetrapolis of Marathon 
(Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 259.) Finlay and Leake 
place the town of this name at Pikérmi, wpon the 
south-eastern heights of Pentelicas, “ where a strung 
position on a perennial stream, added to some ves- 
tiges of buildings, and several inscriptions, are proofs 
of an Hellenic site.” 

67. SEMACHIDAE (Zyay(Ba:), described by 
Philochorus (ap. Steph. s.r.) as a demns im the 
district of Epacria, but its exact site is uncertain 
(Hesych.; Phot.) 

68. PLorneta (TIAdGea) appears to have be- 
longed to the district of Epacria, and to have tees 
not far from Halae Araphenides, (Harpocr.; Suit; 
Steph.; Phot.; Béckh, /nscr, No, 82.) 

69, 70. PurGara (#1ryaia), the name of two 
demi of uncertain site. (Steph.; Harpocr.; Sak! ; 
Etym. M.; Phot.; Hesych.) It is probable, taew- 
ever, that Stephanns spenks of one of these deri, 
under the name of Purcrus, when he describes 
Halae Araphenides as lying between Phegeos pear 
Marathon and Branron. (Steph. «. 0. "AAai.) 

71. Hecare (‘ExdAn), probably near Marathon, 
since this demus is said to have obtained its name 
from a woman who hospitably received Theseus inte 
her house, when he had set out to attack the Mar- 
thonian bull, which was ravaging the Tetrapols. 
It contained a sanctuary of Zeus Hecaleius. (I*hi- 
lochor. ap, Plut. Thes. 14; Suid. s. ev. “EadAn, Ke- 
Aids, "EwatAca; Steph. s. vv. “ExdAn, ‘lavis, Tye- 
veweis; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 127.) 

72. Evarvs ("EAaovs, Steph.; Bekker, Aneod 
i. p. 249), of uncertain site, but placed by Leake st 
Lidsia, a village two miles to the west of Apbidm, 
becanse he considers this name a corruptiun of 
Elaeus; but this is not probable. 


D. Tue Demi or PARALIA AXD Mesooara. 


Mount Hymettus, which bounded the Athenian 
plain on the south, terminated in the promentary @ 
Zoster (Zworhp), oppwite to which was a «mall 
island called Puacna (Padpa). At Zoster, wpa 
the sea, stood four altars, avcred respectively 
Athena, Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. (Nirah ia. 
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p. 398; Pans, i. 31. § 1; Steph. 6. . Zworfp.) 
“ The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes; that 
in the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters in 
the west a deep inlet called Vuliasméni.” (Leake.) 
The island Phaura is now called Fleva or Flega, 

73. Asacyres (‘Avaryupods), situated on the 
western coast, a little north of the promontory Zoster, 
on the site of the modern Vari. [Anacyrus. ] 

74. CHoLtLemAg (XoAAciba, XoAAibai, Har- 
pocr.; Said.; Steph.; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn, 
404), is supposed to have been near the Nym- 
phaeam, or Grotto of the Nymphs, situated at the 
southern end of Mt. Hymettus, and about three miles 
from Vdri by the road, From the inscriptions in this 
cave, we learn that it was dedicated to the nymphs 
and the other rustic deities by Archedemus of 
Pherae (not Therae, as is stated by some modern 
writers ), who had been enrolled in the demus of Chol- 
leidae. Hence it is inferred that the grotto was, in 
all probability, situated in this demus. A full and 
interesting description of the grotto is given by 
Wordsworth (p. 192, seq.; comp. Leake, p. 57.). 

75. THoRAE (@opai), a little south of Anagyrus. 
(Strab. ix. p.398; Harpocr.; Steph.; Etym. M.) 

76, 77. Lasuprra (Adurrpa, in inscr.; Adumpa, 
in Strab. &c.), the name of two demi, Upper Lamptra 
(Aduxrpa xafumepfev), and Lower or Maritime 
Lamptra (Adwawrrpa trévep@er or mapdAvos). These 
places were between Anagyrus, Thorae, and Acgilia. 
(Strab, Lc.) Upper Lamptra was probably situ- 
ated at Lamoritkd, a village between three and four 
miles from the sea, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Mt. Hymettus; and Lower Lamptra on the coast. 
At Lamptra the grave of Cranaus was shown, 
(Paus.i. 31. § 2; Steph.; Hesych.; Harpocr.; Suid. ; 
Phot.) 

78. Agerira (AijAia), south of Lamptra, spoken 
of separately. [AgcrLta.] 

79. ANAPHLYstrvus (‘AvdpAvoros), now called 
Anéryso, situated between the promontories of As- 
typalaea and Sunium, a little south of the former. 
It is also spoken of separately. | ANAPHLYsTUs. ] 
Opposite the promontory of Astypalaea is a small 
island, now called Lagonisi or Lagussa, in ancient 
times ELecesa (EAeovooa, Strab. /.c.). Astypa- 
laea and Zoster were the two chief promontories on 
the western coast of Attica. 

Strabo (1. c.) speaks of a Panzium (Taveiov), 
or Grotto of Pan, in the neighbourhood of Ana- 
phiystas, It is no doubt the same as the very beau- 
tifel and extensive cavern above Mt, Elymbo in the 
Paralian range, of which the western portion bears 
the name of Pani. 

80. Azenta (‘A(nvia), the only demus men- 
tioned by Strabo (1. c.) between Anaphlystus and Su- 
nium. (Harpocr.; Hesych.; Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. 
i. p. $48.) It was probably situated in the bay of 
which Suniam forms the eastern cape. Opposite 
this bay is a small island, now called Gaidharonisi, 
formerly the Island or Rampart of Patroclus (Ta- 
tpéxdov ydpat or yicos), because a fortress was built 
upon it by Patroclus, who commanded on one occa- 
sion the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, (Strab. 
Le.; Paus.i. 1. $1; Steph. s. ». MatpéxAou vices.) 
Ten miles to the south of this island, at the entrance 
of the Saronic gulf, js Belbina, now St. George, which 
was reckoned to belong to Peloponnesus, though it 

wus nearer the coast of Attica. [BELBINA.] 

81. Suxtum (Zovsmor), situated on the southern 

promontory of Attica, which was also called Sunium, 
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temple on its summit, is noticed separately, [Svu- 
niuM.] Northward of the promontory of Sunium, 
and stretching from Anaphlystus on the west coast 
to Thoricus on the east coast, was Mt. Laurium, 
which contained the celebrated silver mines. [Lav- 
RIUM. | 

82. TuHoricus (@opixds), north of Sunium on 
the east coast, was a place of importance, and also 
requires a separate notice. [THoricus.] Midway 
between Sunium and Thoricus was the harbour Pa- 
NORMUS (Idvopyos, Ptol. iii. 15. § 8), now named 
Panérimo, Parallel to the east coast, and extend- 
ing from Sunium to Thoricus, stretches the lon 
narrow island, called Macris or Helena, Paucas) 

83, 84. AULoN (AdAdy) and Maroneta (Ma- 
paver), two small places of uncertain site, not demi, 
in the mining district of Mt. Laurium. [Laurium. ] 

85. Besa (Bijoa), situated in the mining district, 
midway between Anaphlystus and Thoricus (Xen. 
Veet. 4. §§ 43, 44), and 300 stadia from Athens. 
(Isaeus, de Pyrrh. Her. p.40, Steph.). Xenophon 
(4. ¢.) recommended the erection of a fortress at 
Besa, which would thus connect the two fortresses 
situated respectively at Anaphlystus and Thoricus. 
Strabo (ix. p. 426) says that the name of this demus 
was written with one s, which is confirmed by in- 
scriptions. 

86. Amputrrore (‘Ap@itpérn), north of Besa 
and in the district of the mines, placed by Stuart at 
Metropisti. (Bickh, Jnser. No. 162; Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87, 88. Poramus (Tlotaués or Morauol), the 
name of two demi, as ap from an inscription 
quoted by Ross (p. 92), though apparently only one 
place. It lay on the east coast north of Thoricus, 
and was once a populons place; it was celebrated as 
containing the sepulchre of Ion. (Strab. ix. pp. 
398, 399; Paus. i. 31. . 2, vil. i. § 2; Plin. iv. 
7. 8 11; Suid.; Harpocr.) Its harbour was pro- 
bably the modern Dhaskalié ; and the demus itself 
is placed by Leake at the ruins named Paledkastro 
or Evredkastro, situated on a height surrounded by 
torrents two miles to the south-west of Dhaskalio, 
a little to the south of the village Dardheza. ‘The 
port Dhaskalié was probably, as Leake observes, the 
one which received the Peloponnesian fleet in B. c. 
41l. (Thue. viii. 95.) 

89. Prastae (Tlpagia:), on the east coast, be- 
tween Potamus and Steiria, with an excellent 
harbour, from which the Theoria or sacred pro- 
cession used to sail. Here was a temple of 
Apollo, and also the tomb of Erysichthon, who 
died at this place on his return from Delos. 
(Strab. ix. p. 399; Paus. i, 31. § 2; Thue. viii. 
95; Liv. xxxi, 45.) The ruins of the demus are 
seen on the north-east side of the bay. The 
harbour, now called Porto Rafti, is the best on the 
eastern coast of Attica, and is both deep and capa- 
cious. The entrance of the harbour is more than a 
mile in breadth; and in the centre of the entrance 
there is a rocky islet, upon which is a colossal 
statue of white marble, from which the harbour has 
derived its modern name, since it is commonly sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance to a tailor (Adg@rns) 
at work. The best description of this statue is 
given by Ross, who remarks that it evidently be- 
longs to the Roman period, and probably to the first 
or second century after the Cliristian era. (Ross, 
Reisen auf den Griech, Insela, vol. ii. p. 9; comp. 
Leake, p. 72; Wordsworth, p.217.) We also learn 


now Cape Kolénnes, from the columns of the ruined | from Ross that in the middle of the bay there is a 
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rocky promontory with ruins of the middle ages 
npon it, which promontory Ross supposes to be the 
Cononeta of Stephanus (s. ¢. Kopwreia). 

90. Sreuua (Srelpia, Steph.; Hesych.; Suid.; 
Plin. iv. 7. 8. 11), on the east coast, between Prasiae 
and Brauron. (Strab, ix. p. 399.) Wordsworth 
says that it is an hour's walk from Prasiae to 
Brauron, and that on the way he passed some ruins, 
which must be those of Steiria. Stiris in Phocis 
is said to have been founded by the inhabitants of 
this demus. (Pans. x. 35. § 8.) The road from 
Athens to Steiria and the harbour of Prasiae was 
called the Zreipiaxh 4586s, (Plat. Hipparch. p. 
229.) Steiria was the demus of Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus. 

91. Bravros (Bpaupéy), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities, but never mentioned as a demus, though 
it continued to exist down to the latest times. It 
was situated on or near the eastern coast of Attica, 
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village of Keratia, as we may infer from an imecrs- 
tion discovered at this place. (Paus. i. 31. § 1; 
Dem. c. Macart. p. 1071; Harpocr.; Phot.; Sad. 
Steph.) 

95. Myrrutnus (Muppwors) lay to the ean ¢ 
Prasiae or Porto Raphti, at Méronda, as appexs 
from inscriptions found at this place, Artews= 
Colaenis was worshipped at Myrrhinus (Peas. 1 31. 





§ 4; Schol. ad Aristoph, Av. 874); and in ue f 
the inscriptions at Méronda mention is made of « 
temple of Artemis Colaenis. (Béckb, /mscr. Neo 
100.) (See also Strab, ix. p. 399; Steph.; Phe) 

96, Putra (#Ada, Aud), the site of wheb 
cannot be determined, though there can be lick 
doubt that it lay in the Mesogaea from the praitinr 
which it occupies in the list of Pansanias. It um 
have been a place of importance from the number « 
temples which it contained, and from its froquet 
mention in inscriptions. (Paus. i. 31. § 4, i 1 


between Steiria and Halae Araphenides, near the | § 5; Plut. Them. 1; Athen. x. p. 424; Harper; 


river Erasinus. (Strab. viii. p. 371, ix. p. 399.) 
Its name is apparently preserved in that of the two 
villages, called Vradna and Paleé Vraona, situated 
south of the Erasinus, Brauron is celebrated on 
account of the worship of Artemis Brauronia, in 


whose honour a festival was celebrated in this place. | 


(Herod. vi. 138.) Here Orestes and Iphigeneia 
were supposed to have landed, on their return from 
Tauris, bringing with them the statue of the Tan- 
rian goddess, (Paus. i. 33. § 1, iii. 16. § 7; Eurip. 
Iphig. in Taur. 1450, 1462; Nounus, Dionys. xiii. 
186.) This ancient statue, however, was preserved 
at Halae Araphenides, which seems to have been 
the proper harbour of Brauron, and therefore the 
place at which the statue first landed. Pausanias 
(i. 33. § 1), it is true, speaks of an ancient statue 
of Artemis at Brauron; but the statue brought from 
Tauris is expressly placed by Callimachus (//ymn. 
in Dian. 173), and Euripides (/phig. in Taur. 


1452) at Halae; and Strabo (ix. p. 399) distin- | 


guishes the temple of Artemis Tauropolus at Halae 
Araphenides from the temple of Artemis Brauronia 
at Brauron. There was a temple of Artemis Brau- 
ronia on the Acropolis, containing a statue of the 
goddess by Praxiteles. (Paus. i, 23. § 7.) 

92. HALA® ARArHeENipes (‘Adal 'Apapnpldes), 
so called to distinguish it from Halae Aexonides 
[No. 39], lay on the east coast between Brauron 
and Araphen, and was the proper harbour of Brau- 
ron, from whence persons crossed over to Marmarium 
in Enboea, where were the marble quarries of Cary- 
stus. (Strab. ix. p. 399, x. p. 446.) Hence Halae 
is described by Euripides (/phig. in Taur. 1451) 
as *yeitwy beipddos Kapvorias. The statne of the 
Taurian Artemis was preserved at this place, as has 
been already shown. [No, 91.] 

93. ARAPHEN (Apapyy), on the east coast, north 
of Halse and Brauron, the name of which is pro- 
bably preserved in the village of Rafina, situated 
near the mouth of the river of that name, (Harpocr.; 
Suid.; Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 338.) 

We learn from Strabo (ix. p. 399) that the demi 
in the Mesogaea were very numerous; and his state- 
ment is confirmed by the great number of remains 
of ancient buildings which occur in this district. 
(Wordsworth, p. 226). But the names of only a 
few have been preserved, which we can assign with 
certainty to the Mesogaea; and the position of many 
of these is doubtful. 

94, ProspaLra (Ipdéomadra) lay in the in- 
terior, between Zoster and Potamos, at the modern 





| It was the demus of Demosthenes. 





| Suid.; Steph.; Phot.) 

97,98. PARANA (Maavia), divided into Cpyer 
and Lower Pacania, was situated on the easter 
side of Hymettus, near the modern village of Lacgea. 
( Paus. i 35. 
§ 12; Harpocr.; Suid.; Phot.; Ross, in Annual. dd 
| Inst. Arch. vol, ix. p. 5, foll.) 

99, PHiLaipar (#:Aaida:) appears to hare 
been near Brauron, since it is said to have derive! 
its name from Philacus, the son of the Telamau: 
| Ajax, who dwelt in Brauron, Philaidae was ts 

demus of Peisistratus, (Plut. Sof, 10; Piss. 
Hipparch, p, 228; Paus. i. 35. § 2; Hered 1 
35.) 

100. CerHaLe (Kepodh) appears, from th 
order in which it occurs in the list of Parsanin 
(i. 31. § 1), to have been situated south or eat f 
Hymettus, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Brasra 
and Vraona, where Ross found an inscription centas- 
ing the name of this demus. Cephale possessed a 
temple of the Dioscuri, who were here calkel the 
Great Gods, (Paus. /. c.; Harpocr.; Said.; Pht; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 417.) 

101. Srnetrus (2¢nrrés), one of the twebe 
ancient cities, and subsequently a demus. Its pei- 
tion has given rise to much dispute. Leake piace 
it in the northern part of the Mesogaeca, and thicks 
that Spata may be a corruption of Sphettus. That 
it was situated cither in the Mesogaea or the Panda 
is certain from the legend, that Pallas, who bal 
obtained these districts, marched upon Athens frm 
Sphettus by the Sphettian Way. (Plat, 7Aesx 13; 
Philochor, ap, Schol, ad Eurip. Hipp. 35.) Se 
we have seen good reasons for believing that Palle 
must have marched round the northern extresatt 
of Hymettus [see above, No, 32]; and canseqnest!s 
the Sphettian read most have taken that coon. 
Although the Sphettian read cannot therefare bare 
run along the western const and entered Athens fre: 
the south, as many modern writers maintain, Spbes- 
tus was probably situated further south than Leake 
supposes, inasmuch as Sphettus and Asaplilystus a 
represented as sons of Troezen, who migrated o's 
Attica; and, seeing that Anaphlystus was opgesce 
Troezen, it is inferred that Sphettas was probally = 
the same direction. (Pans. ii, 30.99; Steph. «0 
‘AvdpAvetos, Zpnrrds.) 

102. Cyturernes (Kt@ndpos, Inser.; Keeeows, 

, Ko@npor, Strab, ix. p. 397; Harpuc.; Suid; Seep 
Phot.), one of the twelve ancient cities, and after 
| wards a demus. Its position is quite apcrra 
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Leake conjectures that its territory as one of the 
twelve cities may have occupied the southern end of | 
the inland country, on the supposition that the 
territory of Sphettus occupied the northern half of 
this district. Ross however conjectures, from a pas- 
sage of Pausanias (vi. 22. § 7), that Cytherus may 
have been near Gargettus. Pausanias states that the 
nymphs of the river Cytherus in Elis were called 
lonides from Ion, the son of Gargettus, when he 
migrated from Athens to Elis. 

(The best works on the demi are by Leake, The 
Dewi of Attica, London, 1841, 2nd ed., and Ross, 
Die Demen von Attika, Halle, 1846; from both of 
which great assistance has been derived in drawing 
up the preceding account. The other most import- 
ant works upon the topography of Attica are Grote- 
fend, De Demis sive Pagis Altticae, Gott. 1829; | 
Findlay, in Transactions of the Royal Society of | 
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Literature, vol. iii. p. 396, seq., and Remarks on 
the Topography of Oropia and Diacria, 12mo. 
Athens, 1838; K. O. Miilier, art. Attika, in Ersch 
and Griiber’s Encyclopédie, vol. vi., translated by 
Lockhart, London, 1842; Wordsworth, Athens and 
Attica, London, 1836; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii.; Stuart’s Anti- 
quities; and the Travels of Dodwell, Gell, Bronsted, 
Fiedler, and Mure.) 

In the following alphabetical list of the demi, the 
first column contains the name of each demus; 
the second that of the demotes; the third that of the 
tribe to which each demus belonged during the time 
of the ten tribes; and the fourth that of the tribe 
when there were twelve or thirteen tribes. Of the 
demi in this list, which have not been spoken of 
above, the site is unknown, 


FE. AvPpHasBeticanL List or THe Dent. 








l. | "Ayyeat "AyyeAnser, 
"Ayyearcts 

2,3. | Ayxvad xabbwepOey and | 'AyxvAnder, 
iwévepier. "AyvuAeds 

4. | ‘Ayrots, ’Ayvois "Ayvototos 
{"Ayprddar *"Aypidins 


"Aypuah, — CAYpaVAR, | as ouaz 
; ypvATev, 
ia Aypoirt) xabimepbey ) |» 

{ and dmévepOev. AypuAeds 





7. | 'AGyvia 'ACnriets, 
"ACyviadey 
8 | “A@uovor (A@uovia) "ACuorets 
9. | AbyAla (AfyiAos) AiyiAceis 
10. | Ab@ariBas Aidarlbns 
Il. | Aikworh Alfwvets 
12. | AAal AlfwriSes *“AAatevs 
13. | “AAal "Apagnyvides “Adauevs 
14. | ‘AActdvdpeca "AdckavSpeds 
15. | "AAiuous ‘AAtmoboios 
16. | "AAgw went ‘AAwren7Ger, 
"AAwrenevets 
17. | "Apatdrrea “Auatavreseds, 
‘Auatavrevs 
18. | "Auderporh "Auoitporjbey 
19. | "Apvaryupots ‘Avayupdows 
20. | "Avaxala ‘Avaxaets 
21. | “AvddaAvoros ‘AvapAvortios 
22. | AwoAAwvia "Anro\Awmets 
23. | 'Apaphy "Apaphrios 
24. | "Arie ‘Arnveds 
26. | "Agidva "Agibraios 
27. | “Ayapral ‘Axapveds 
28. | 'AyepSods (‘Axpadovs) ‘Axepdovctos 
29. | Bart Barijéev 
30. | Bepevixidac Bepevixidns 
31. | Baca Bnoaevs 
32. | Bowwriot Bowrios 
33. | Bowrdda: Bourddns 
34. | Tapynrrés Tapyhtrios 
35. | Tpaia Tpaeus 
36. | Sadaridas Aadarlirs 
37. | Aepddes Aeipadiuorns 
S38. | AexfAcia AexeAcus, 
| AexeAceds 
| 39. | Aidpera Acouevs, 
Aiopeets, 
Asomeieds 


[Edarreis, very doubtful. | 


ee ee 


Pandionis Pandionis. 
Aegeis Aegeis. 
Acamantis Demetrias, 

Attalis. 
Hippothoontis. ] 

} Erechtheis Attalis. 
Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
Cecropis Attalis. 
Antiochis Antiochis, 
Leontis Antigonis (?) 
Ceeropis Cecrupis. 
Cecropis Cecropis. 
Aegeis Aegeis. 
Acamantis Acamantis. 
Leontis Leontis. 
Antiochis Antiochis. 
Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 
Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
Hippothoontis Hippothoontis, 
Antiochis Antiochis, 

Attalis. 
Aegeis Aegeis. 
Antiochis Attalis. 
Aeantis, Ptolemais, 
Leontis Hadrianis. 
Oeceneis Oeneis, 
Hippothoontis 

Aegeis. 

Ptolemais. 
Antiochis Hadrianis. 
Oeneis Aegeis (?) 
Oeneis (7) Aegeis, 

Pandionis. 
Cecropis Cecropis. 
Leontis Leontis. 
Hippothoontis Hadrianis. 
Aegeis Aegeis. 
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40, | Elpea(3as, Eipeaidns Acamantis Acamantis. 
"Hpecibas 
41. | Eiréa (‘Iréa) Eireaios Acamantis Acamantis. 
42. | ‘ExdAn ‘ExdAcios (?) Leontis Ptolemais. 
‘Exad7Oev 
43. | "EAqois "EAgiovoros Hippothoontis Hadrianis. 
44. | "EAevois "EAevolvios Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
45. | "Eweiwl3ai "Ereinldns Cecropis. 
46, | "Ema«ngicla ‘Exuxnpicis Oceneis. 
47. | "Epixea "Epixecevs, Aegeis. 
"Eplxasa, "Epiceeds 
48. | Eppos “Epueios Acamantis Acamantis. 
49. | 'Epowada "Epoiddns Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
50. | "Epxia (“Epxeia) 'Epxtevs Aegeis Aegeis. 
51, | ‘Eoriaia, ‘Eoriaidder Aegeis Aegeis. 
‘loriala 
52. | EvvorriSas Eivooridns Antizonis. 
53. | Evwuplda: Edrupldns Leontis. 
54. | Eveoruuoy (Ebowvpla) Ebwvupevs Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
55. | "ExeAlSar "ExeAldns 
['Hoaeridda, see "Ipio- 
TidBas. | 
56. | Onuaxds (@nuaxof) Onuaxeds Erechtheis Ptolemais, 
Antigonis. 
57. | Gopal Oopaber, Antiochis Antiochis. 
@opares 
58. | @opixds @opixios Acamantis Acamantis. 
59. | @pia Opidows Veneis Oceneis. 
60. | Ovuwarrdda: (Ovuorrdda:) | Ovmarrddns Hippothoontis Hippothoontis, 
61. | Oupywvridas Oupyevidns Aeantis Ptolemais 
62. | "Ikapia "lkapiets Aegeis Aegeis. 
63. | ‘Iwrotaudda "Iwroraudins 
["Iréa, see Eiréa.] 
64. | Ipiorriddar (CHoaoriddar) | “Iprrriddns Acamantis. 
65. | Iwvida "Iwvlins Aegeis Aegeis. 
66. | Keipidda: Keipiadns Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
67. | Kepauemds (Kepaueis) éx Kepautwyr, Acainantis Acamantis. 
Kepapets 
68. | Kepadh Kepadibey Acamantis Acamantis. 
69. | Kndal (Kndof) éx Knbav Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
70. | Knrroi (Kyrrés) Katrios Leontis Leontis. 
71. | Kngiola Kngiovevs Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
72. | Kixuyva Kixurveis Acamantis, Acamantis. 
Cecropis 
73. | KoBexiBa Koéwxidns Oveneis 
74. | KoiAy éx Kuidns Hippothoontis. 
75. | KoAAurds (KoAurtés) KodAureds Aegeis Aegeis. 
76. | KoAwrds éx KoAwvon, Antiochis Aegeis, 
KoAwrnier, Pwlemais. 
KoAwvrets 
77. | KordvAn KorévaAeds, Pandionis Ptolemais. 
Kor@vaAians 
78. | Kémpos Kérpews Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
79. | KopudarAds KopudadAevs Hippothoontis Attalia. 
80. | Kpiwa Kpiweds Antiochis Antiochis. 
81. | Kpaweia (KpwlBa) Kpornlins Leontis Leontis. 
82. | Kudabjraov Kuda0nvaieds Pandionis Pandivnis, 
83, | Kudarridac Kudarriéns Aegeis Aegeis, 
Ptolemais. 
84. | Ki@npos (Kv@npor) Ku@hpios Pandionis Pandionis. 
85. | Kixada Acautis. 
86. | KupridSa: (Kupreidac) Kupriadns Acamuntis. 
7. | Aawiddas Aaxidins Oeneis Ocneis, 
88,) | Aaurrpal xalimepOew ) ae ae: . . 
89.f| and dwivepber. | Aauwrpeds Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
90. | AéxKor Antiochis. 
G1, | Aevxovdn (Aevxdviov) Aeuxovoeds, Leontis Levntis. 
Acvxovoids 
92. | Aevxowtpa Antiochis. 
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93. | Aovola Aouateds Oeneis Oeneis. 
94. | Mapabay Mapaédvios Aeantis Aeantis, 
95. | MeAawal MeAaweds Antiochis, 
96. | MeAitn MeActets Cecropis Cecropis. 
97. | Mugswods Muppivotcws Pandionis Pandionis. 
98. | Muppwotrry éx Muppwotrrns Aegeis. 
99. | Evrern Eumeraimy Cecropis Cecropis. 
100. | "Oa (‘Ma) ‘Oaeis, ‘Oaseds, Pandionis Pandionis, 
*Oader, “Naber jani 
101. |“On (Of) ‘Onder, Oigdev Oeceneis Oeneis. 
102, | Oirdy (near Marathon) Oivaios Aeantis Attalis (?) 
103. | Oivdy (near Eleusis) Oivaios Hippothoontis Ptolemais (?) 
104. | Olov AeweAcucdy ef Ofov Hippothoontis 
105. | Olov Kepayeucdy é& Olov Leontis 
106, | Orpuveis ‘Orpuveds Aegeis. 
re eae ev and} | rraaneds Pandionis Pandionis, 
109. | Masovidac Tlasovl8nys Leontis Leontis. 
110. | Tidwadn, Mdxada? MaxaAdevs 
111. | TaAAten TlaAAnveds Antiochis Antiochis. 
112. | Map@wradax Tlayéwrdins Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
113. | Me:paseds Tleipasevs Hippothoontis Hippothoontis, 
114. | MewvréAn TlevreAnGev Antiochis, 
Ae ee and} | reyyurider Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
117. | MlepsBoiBax Mepiboidns Oeneis Attalis (?) 
118. | Meppida Tepplins Aeantis Antiochis. 
119. | Annes THjAnk Leontis Leontis. 
120. | Midos (MirGos) Tibeds Cecropis Cecropis, 
121, | WA@@ea TAwbeceds, Aegeis Aegeis. 
TlAw@evs 
122. | Mépos Tdépios Acamantis Acamantis. 
a | tee cert} doar | 
125. | Mpacrai Tpacievs Pandionis Pandionis. 
126. | TipoSdAuw@os Tlpo6aAicws Pandionis. 
127. | Wpéawadra MpoordArios Acamantis Acamantis. 
128, | TreAca IlreAcacios Oeneis. 
129. | "PaxiBas *Paxibns Acamantis 
130. | ‘Pauwovs ‘Papvovows Aeantis Aeantis. 
[ZaAapis. ] 
131. | Snuaxlda Snax ldns Antiochis Antiochis. 
132. | SeapOwvidas Srapbwvlins Leontis Leontis. 
133, | Lodvor Zovvieds Leontis Attalis. 
134. | Srepla Zreipiers Pandionis Pandionis, 
135. | Sv6plda: SvEplins Erechtheis Erechtheis, 
136. | SuwaAnrrds Suradhrrws Cecropis Cecropis. 
137. | SperBdan Xperdarevs Hippothoontis. 
138. | Spnrros Sphrrios Acamantis Acamantis. 
139. | Tapods Tapoeds Ptolemais. 
140. | Tidpas (Tei@pas) Tidpdcwos Aegeis Aegeis. 
14k. | Teraxidar Titaxidns Aeantis Antiochis, 
142. | Tpixdpufos Tpixoptovs Acautis Aeantis, 
143. | Tpwepela (Tpuweneis) Tpwenets Cecropis. 
144. | Tuppida: (Tuppeidar) Tupuidns Oeneis Oeneis (?) 
145. | “TEddac "Téddns Leontis Leontis (?) 
146. | "Trapea “Trapevs Leontis. 
147. | @dAnpow (S4Anpos) adrnpeds Antiochis, Acantis. 
Aeantis 
Aegeis, 
Sposa Pridden ld L Acantis { Pandionis 
? 
149. | @nyala bryaseds J Hadrianis. 
150. | @xyous $yyour1os Erechtheis Erechtheis, 
151. | deAaiBas diraidns Aegeis Aegeis. 
152. | Ata (#Avd) daveds, Cecropis Ptolemais. 
>rAvnber 
153. | bpedgjior epedppior Leontis Leontis. 
154. | @uaAg @vAdows Ocneis Oeceneis. 
155. | #TPN Antiochis. 
156. | Xarrieis Xacrievs 
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7 a a, eee re | Freehthein 
158, | XoAapyos (KoAapyia) XodAapyevs Acainautis Acatrauntis. 
150. | XoAAeiar (KoAAG a) XoAedys Leutitis Avgris. 
160, | Vapis (WapiSus) Waqudns Aeantis. 


["Qa, see “Oa. ] 


ATTICITUS CArtixiros, Ptol. v. 9), or ANTI- 
CEUTES CAvtigeirys, Strab, xi. pp. 494, 405), a 
creat river in the country of the Macotae, in Sarmatia 
Asiatica, with two mouths, the one falling into the 
Palus Macotis, and the other into the Euxine; but 
the latter formed first the Jake of Corocondametis 
(Kopoxovdauijris), so named from the town of 
Corovcundame. It is evidently the Auban. Accord- 
ing to Straho, it was also called Hypanis, and 
Ptolemy calls its southern arm Vardanes. [P. S.J 

ATTYDIUM, a town of Umbria, mentioned only 
by Pliny, who enumerates the Attidiates among the 
inland towns of that province (iii, 14.8.19). But 
its existence as a municipal tewn is contirmed by 
inscriptions (lTolsten, Not, ad Cluiver. p. 83; Orel, 
Jiser. 88), and there is littl doubt that the “ Attidi- 
atis ager” mentioned in the Liber de Coloniis (p. 
252) among those of Picenum is only a corruption 
of * Attidiatis.” The site is clearly marked by the 
Village of .A¢figio, situated in the upper valley of the 
Aesis, abont 2 miles S. of the modern city of Fabri. 
ano, to Which the inhabitants of Attidium appear to 
have migrated in the middle aves. Some ruins 
and numerous inscriptions still remain at Attiqée, 
(Cluver, /tal. p. 614; Calindri, Statistica del Pon 
tificio Stato, p. 11d; Raimelli, /serizivni dé Fabrt- 
ano, in Bull, d. Inst. W845, p27.) TE. HW. BA] 

A'TTUBL or A'TUBL (prob, Hspejo, on the 
Guadajoz), a colony in Hispania Baetica, with the 
surname Claritas Julia, belonging to the conventus 
of Astigi, (Plin, fi, 1. 8. 3; Mariana, iii, 21; 
Florez, Hsp. Sugr. ix. 54, x. 149, xii. 803; Volk- 
inann, Ateisen, vol. ii, p. 18; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1. 
p. 366.) [P. S.J 

ATIU'DA (“Arrovia; Eth.’Artoviets), a town 
of Caria, or of Phrygia, as some suppose, noticed 
ouly by Hierveles and the later authorities. But 
there are coins of the place with the epigraph ‘lepa 
BovAn ‘Attovdewy, of the time of Augustus and 
later, The coins show that the Men Carus was 
worshipped there, An inscription is said te shew 
that the site is that of Vpsii Hissar, south-east of 
Aphrodisias in Caria, (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii, 
p. 55: Forbiver, vol. ii. p. 235.) [G. Le] 

ATUATICL [Apvatict ] 

ATORIA. [ Assyria. J 

ATURIA (prob, Oria), a river of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, in the territory of the Vascones. (Mela, 
ii. 1; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 300.) [v.s.] 

A'TURUS (Adour), as Lucan (i. 420) names it, 
or ATURKUS (Auson. Mogell, v. 467), a river of 
Aquitania, Vibius Sequester bas the name Atyr 
(ed. Oberl. p. 68), which is the genuine name, unless 
we should write Atur. The Adar of Sussex is the 
same name, Ptolemy's form Aturis is the Aqui- 
tanian word with a Greck termination. ‘The Aturus 
is the chief river of Aquitania. [t drains seme of 
the valleys on the north face of the western: part. of 
the Pyrenees, and has a course of about 170 miles 
to the Bay of Biseay, which it enters below Ba- 
yonue, ‘The town of Aquae Augustae was on the 


7 


Aturus. 








the naine of the Tarbelli, an Aquitanian pep > 
occupied the flat coast nerth of the meuta cf is 
Adour. 

It seems that there was a tribe name} Atos 
(Tibull. i. 7, aceording to the emended text) 
Aturenses: probably this was a name civen te to 
inhabitants ef the banks of the Atar, — (G.L2 

ATU SA, a town in Assyria, the exut sit of 
Which has been much questioned. It has, howe, 
been determined lately, by the public ation of a ev 
rare and almost unique coin, bearing the insert? 
‘ATovtitewy Twy mods tov Kampow (Milicos, 
Sylloge of Unedited Coins, Ato. T&37). Is Let, 
indeed, been noticed previously, and correct'y, te 
Weston (Archaeol. xvi. pp. 9 and 89), though Nsthi 
( Letter. Numnitsin, Ser. ti, vol. vi. p. 80) questi od 
the attribution, on insufficient crounds, The 4 
bric, form of the inscription, the arrow syite led 
of the Tigris (Strab, xi. p. 529). all eanbine w 
refer the coin to a country in that part of Asa 
and, if the coin be evidence enough, to a city oa 
the Caprus, now Lesser Zab. The name, tn 
is probably Assyrian, and may be derived eb r 
from Atossa, Which was a national Assyrian tocre 
(Eusch, Chron, an, 583; Conon, vi.), or ee a 
modifiextion of the ancient name Aturia. [A~ 
synia.] A passaze of Pliny (v. 40), where the 
naine Attusa ovcurs, Is tnanifestly corrupt. 

Cramer, on the authority of a single anteren=s 
coin, speaks of Atusin, a city of Phryzia, on the rer 
Caprus, which flows inte the Maeander; but ke pe» 
hably refers to the coin mentioned above, (Crit, 
Asta Minor, vol. it, p. 55.) [\.] 

AUALITES SINUS (Abadirns xéAros, Stet. 
Ih. 8. v., ABaAiTHS in some manuscripts of Pt ‘en, 
Iv. 7. $$ 27, 39; Vlin. vi. 29. 5.34; Arian Pers. 


’ 


Mar. Eryth, p. 6: Eth, AbaXirns), the ued 


* Zeyla, in Abyssinia, was a deep hay on the east 


+ on . . 1 
Phe poets call the river Tarbellicus, from 


coast of Africa, in lat. 11S N.. SW. of the Strate 2 
Bah-el-Man-dibh. At the head of the har we o 
town Avalites; and the inhabitants of the jure a** 
district were called Avalitae, They were depes <% 
upen the kingdem of Axum. [W. B.D] 

AUA’SIS.  [Oasis.] 

AUDUS (Addos), a river of Mauretania Ca~> 
riensis (aft. Sitifensis), falling into the Sinus Nera 
dieus (G. of Boujayak). It is placed tw Puber 
10° W. of [zilvilis (Jijeds), a pesition which ier & 
ties it, according to Pellissier, with a river ca.-! 
Wad-el-Jenan, not marked on the maps. If =, "tT 
promontory Audum (Addor), which Pteleriy ~~ 
10° W. of the Audus, would be C. Caeel/. (Pt a 
iv. 2. $$ 10,11). But, on the other hand, Pt ie re 
sevens to make Audum the W, beadiand of the 8+ os 
Nuinidicus (C, Carbon or Ras Metznkouh); sce. u 
this be its true position, the Audas mizht be 2 t+ 
fil with the considerable river Seaneim, falicg tee 
the gulf E. of Boujayah, and answering (m te 
other supposition) to the Sisar ef Ptolemy, Miso» + 
selves the difficulty by supposing tha’ 
tainly semetines happens) Ptoler 
results frum two inconsistent aceoun 
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Sisar and Audnus are the same river, and identical 
also with the Usar of Pliny. Perhaps the two 
names, Audus and Sisar (or Usar), may belong to 
the two great branches of the Sumeim, of which the 
western is still called Adous, and the other Ajeby. 
(Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2. p.411; Pellissier, Explora- 
tion de [ Algérie, vol. vi. p. 356.) [P.S.] 
AUFIDE'NA (Avdgidhva, Ptol.: Eth. Aufidenas, 
itis; Alfidena), a city of northern Samnium, situ- 
ated in the upper valley of the Sagrus, or Sangro. 
Ptolemy mentions it as the chief city of the Cara- 
ceni, the most northern tribe of the Samnites; and 
the Itineraries place it 24 miles from Sulmo, and 28 
from Aesernia, but the latter number is certainly 
erroneous. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 66; Itin. Ant. p. 102.) 
The remains of its massive ancient walls prove that 
it must have been a fortress of great strength; but 
the only notice of it in history is that of its conquest 
by the Roman consul Cn. Fulvins, who took it by 
storm in B,C. 298. (Liv. x. 12.) It seems to have 
suffered severely in common with the other Samnite 
cities from the ravages of Sulla, but received a mili- 
tary colony under Caesar (Lib. Colon. p. 259; 
Luinpt, de Coloniis, p. 307), and continued to exist 
under the empire as a municipal town of some con- 
sequence. (Plin, iii. 12. 8.17; Orell. Jnser. 3776; 
Zumpt, /.¢.) The modern village of Alfidena, as 
is often the case in Italy, though it has retained the 
mmme of Aufidena, does not occupy its original site; 
the ruins of the ancient city (consisting principally 
of portions of its walls of a very rude and massive 
character) are still visible on a hill on the left bank 
if the river Sangro, about 5 miles above Castel di 
Seagro. Numerous architectural fragments and 
ther ancient relies of Roman date are also still 
found on the site. (Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 486, 487 ; 
Craven's Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 59.) [k. H. B.] 
AU'FIDUS (Atgidos : Ofanto), the principal 
nver of Apulia, and one of the most considerable of 
Southern Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea. Po- 
lybius says (iii. 110) that it is the only river of 
italy that traverses the central chain of the Apen- 
nes, which is a mistake; but its sources are at so 
short a distance from the Tyrrhenian Sea, as to have 
wadily given rise to the error, It actually rises in 
the Apennines, in the country of the Hirpini, about 
!5 miles W. of Compsa (Conza), and only 25 from 
‘alernum, on the Tyrrhenian Sea. From thence it 
flows through the rugged mountain country of the 
Hirpini for a distance of above 40 miles to the fron- 
bers of Apulia, which it crosses between Asculum 
snd Venusia, and traverses the broad plains of that 
province, till it discharges itself into the Adriatic, 
about half way between Sipontum and Barium. 
Like most of the rivers of Italy, it has much of the 
character of a great mountain torrent. Horace, 
whose native place of Venusia was scarcely 10 miles 
distant from the Aufidus (whence he calls himself 
“lunge sonantem natus ad Autidum,” Carm. iv. 9. 
2), alludes repeatedly to the violent and impetuous 
tharecter of its stream, when swollen by winter 
foals or by heavy rains in the mountains of the 
Hirpini; nor has it in this respect degenerated from 
its ancient character. (Hor. Carm., iii. 30. 10, iv. 
14. 25, Sat. i. 1.58.) But in the summer, on the 
mutrary, it dwindles to a very inconsiderable river, 
sa that it is at this season readily fordable at almost 
any put; and below Canusium it is described by a 
meent traveller as “a scanty stream, holding its 
tlw and winding course through the flat country 
inan thence to the sea.” (Craven, Travels, p. 86.) 
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Hence Silius Italicus, in describing the battle of 
Cannae, speaks of the “ stagnant Aufidus” (stagna 
Aufida, x. 180; see also xi. 510), an epithet well 
deserved where it traverses that celebrated plain. 
So winding is this part of its course, that the dis- 
tance from the bridge of Canusium to the sea, which 
is only 15 miles in a direct line, is nearly double 
that distance along the river. (Lupuli, /ter Ve- 
nusin. p. 176; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 165; 
Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 44.) 
Strabo speaks of it as navigable for a distance of 
90 stadia from its mouth, at which point the Ca- 
nusians had an emporium. But this could never 
have been accessible to any but very small vessels. 
(Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin. iii. 11. 8.16; Mela, ii. 4; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 15.) 

There are at the present day only three bridges 
over the Aufidus, all of which are believed to have 
been originally of ancient construction; the one called 
the Ponte di Canosa, 3 miles W. of that city, was 
traversed by the Via Trajana from Herdonia to 
Canusium; that called the Ponte di Sta. Venere, 
about 7 miles from Lacedogna, is clearly the Pons 
Avuript of the Itin. Ant. (p. 121), which places it 
on the direct road from Beneventum to Venusia, 
18 M. P. from the latter city. The ancient Roman 
bridge is still preserved, and an inscription records 
its restoration by M. Aurelius. (Pratilli, Via Appia, 
iv. c.5, p.469; Lupuli, Jéer Venusin. p. 178; Ro- 
manelli, vol. ii. pp. 230, 231.) 

The Itineraries also notice a station at the mouth 
of the river where it was crossed by the coast road 
from Sipontum to Barium; but its name is cor- 
rupted into Aufidena (Itin. Ant. p. 314) and Au- 
finum (Tab. Peut.) (E. H. B] 

AUFINA, a city of the Vestini, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. s. 17), who enumerates the “ Au- 
finates Cismontani” among the communities of the 
Vestini; and tells us that they were united with the 
Peltuinates, but whether municipally or locally, is not 
clear, The modern village of Ofena, about 12 miles 
N. of Popoli, in the lofty and rugged group of 
mountains N. of the Aternus, retains the ancient 
site as well as name. It was a bishop's see as late 
as the 6th century, and numerous antiquities have 
been found there, (Holsten. Not. in Clever. p. 
140; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 271.)  [E. H. B.] 

AUFONA, a river in Britain. In Tacitus (Annal 
xii. 31) we find that Ostorius covered the rivers 
Sabrina and Antona with encarnpments. The Goo- 
grapher of Ravenna has Aufona, and the Gloucester- 
shire Avon suits the locality. This has justified 
the current notion that such was either the true 
reading of Tacitus, or else that it would have been 
more correctly so written by the author. [R.G.L.] 

AUGEIAE (Adyet: Eth. Adyedrns). 1. A 
town of Locris Epicnemidia, near Scarpheia, men- 
tioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in the 
time of Strabo, (Hom. Jl. ii. 532; Strab. ix. p. 
426; Steph. B. s. v.) 

2. A town of Laconia, mentioned by Homer (//. 
ii. 583), probably the same as the later Aegine. 
[ Aratar. ] 

AU'GILA (7a AtyiAa: Eth, AtyAlrat, Steph. 
B.; AfytAa, Ptol.; Augilae or Augylae, Mela and 
Plin.; Aujelah), an oasis in the desert of Barca, in 
the region of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, about 33° S. 
of Cyrene. Herodotus mentions it as one of the 
oases formed by salt hills («oAwvol Gos), which he 
places at intervals of 10 days’ journey along the 
ridge of sand which he supposes to form the N. 
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margin of the Great Desert. His distance of 10 
days’ W.of the oasis of Ammon is confirmed by 
Hornemann, who made the journey with great speed 
in 9 days; but the time usually taken by the carn- 
vans is 13 days. In the time of Herodotus the 
oasis belonged to the NaASAMoNngs, who then dwelt 
along the shore from Egypt to the Great Syrtis; 
and who, in the summer time, left their flocks on 
the coast, and migrated to Augila to gather the 
dates with which it abounded. (Herod. iv. 172. 
182: in the latter passage some MSS. have AfyAa.) 
It was not, however, uninhabited at other seasons, for 
Herodotus expressly says, eal Gr@pwrot wepl abrdv 
oixéover, Mela and Pliny, in abridging the state- 
ment of Herodotus, have transferred to the Augilae 


_ (by a carelessness which is evident on comparison) | 


what he says of the Nasamones. (Mela, i. 4, 8; 
Plin. v. 4,8.) They place them next to the Gara- 
mantes, at a distance of 12 days’ journey. (Jlin.) 
Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 30) mentions the Angilae and the 
Nasamones together, in such a manner as to lead to 
the inference that the Nasamones, when driven 
back from the const by the Greek colonists, had 
made the oasis of Augila their chief abode. Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus calls Augila a city. 

The oasis, which still retains its ancient name, 
forms one of the chief stations on the caravan route 
from Cairo to Fezzan. It is placed by Rennell in 
30° 3’ N, lat. and 22° 46° E. long., 180 miles SE. 
of Barca, 180 W. by N, of Siwah (the Ammonium), 
and 426 FE. by N. of Mourzouk. Later authorities 
place Aujilah (the village) in 29° 15’ N. lat. and 
21° 55’ E. long. It consists of three oases, that of 
Awjlah, properly so called, and those of Jalloo 
(Vacho: Mojabra, Hornemann) and Leshkerreh, 
a little E. and NE. of the former, containing several 
villages, the chief of which is called Aujilah, and 
supporting a population of 9000 or 10,000. Each 
of these oases is a small hill (the coAwrés of Hero- 
dotus), covered with a forest of palm-trees, and 
rising out of an unbroken plain of red sand, at the 
S. foot of the mountain range on the S. of Cyrenaica. 
The sands around the oasis are impregnated with salts 
of soda. They are connected with the N. coast by a 
series of smaller oases. Augila is still famous for the 
palm-trees mentioned by Herodotus and by the Arabian 
geographer Abulfeda. An interesting parallel to 
Herodotus's story of the gathering of the date har- 
vest by the Nasamones occurs in the case of a sinni- 
lar oasis further to the E., the dates of which are 
gathered by the people of Derna on the coast. 

According to Procopins (Aedif. vi. 1), there were 
temples in the oasis, which Justinian converted into 
Christian churches, There are still some traces of 
ruins to be seen. 

(Rennell, Geography of Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 
209, 212, 213, 271; Hornemann, Journal of Tra- 
vels from Cairo to Mourzouk ; Heeren, Researches, 
&c., African Nations, vol. i, p. 213; Pacho, 
Voyage dans la Marmarique, p. 272.) [P.S.] 

AUGUSTA (F£th, Augustanus, Steph. B. «. v. 
Alyovera), a Cilician town, in the interior. (Plin. 
v. 27.) The name shows that it was either founded 
under the patronage of some Roman emperor, or a 
new Roman name was given to an old place. Ptolemy 
places this town in a district named Bryelice. [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA AUSCORUM (Auch), the chief town 
of the Ausci, a people of Aquitania, Augusta was 
originally Climberrum (Mela, iii. 2), which seems to 
be a Basque name. Like many other Gallic towns 
named Augusta, it obtained this appellation under 
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Augustus or some of his successors, It was oo tre 
road from Bordeaur to Toulouse, It appears im the 
Table under the name Eliberre; and in the Aw. 
nine Itin., on the route from Aginnum (4 9e) & 
Lugdunum in Aquitania, under the name of Che. 
berrum. Auch is the chief town of the departme:: 
of Gers, and on the river Gers, a tributary of dw 
Garonne, | Avsct, [G. L} 

AUGUSTA ASTURICA. [Astrumica Ac- 
Gusta. |} 

AUGUSTA EME'RITA (Airyovora “Hysgirs: 
Merida, Ru.), the chief city of Lusitania im Syeia, 
was built in B. c. 23, by Publius Carisina, th 
legate of Augustus, who colonized it with the vw- 
rans of the 5th and 10th legions whose term ¢ 
service had expired (emeriti), at the close af the 
Cantabrian War. (Dion Cass. lili, 26; Strabh a 
pp. 151, 166.) It was, of course, a colonia tua 
the first, and at a later period it is mentiand » 
having the jus Italicam. (Paullus, Jeg. vi. & 
Cens.) It was the seat of one of the three jurntical 
divisions of Lusitania, the conventus Emeritenss 
(Plin. iv. 22.3. 35.) It speedily became the capca 
of Lusitania, and one of the greatest cities ef Span. 
(Mela, ii. 6.) Ausonius celebrates it in tbe foll=- 
ing verses (Ordo Nobil. Urb. viii, Wernsdort, Poet 
Lat. Min, vol. v. p. 1329):— 


“Clara mihi post has memorabere, nomen Iberxz, 
Emerita aequoreus quain praeterlabitur amis, 
Submittit cui tota suos Hispania fasces. 
Corduba non, non arce potens tibi Tarraco cevtat, 
Quaeque sinu pelagi jactat se Bracara dives.” 


Emerita stood on the N. bank of the Anas ( (= 
diana), but a part of its territory Jay om the S alr 
of the river, on which account Hyginus places it & 
Baetunia, (Hygin. Lim, Conet. p. 154.) Fre 
its position on the borders of Lusitania and Bacto. 
we have various statements of the people and distri 
to which it belonged. Strabo nssigns it w the 
Turdali, a part of whom certainly dwelt at car tae 
on the right bank of the Anas (comp. Plin. 1 ¢) 
Prudentius to the Vettones (//ynim. in Euled. x 
186). Ptolemy simply mentions it as an iolsnd 
of the Lusitani (ii. 5. § 8). It is one of his parts 
of astronomical observation, having 14 hrs. 15 a= 
in its longest day, and being 34 hours W. of Abs- 
andria (viii. 4. § 3). 

Emerita was the centre of a great nunuber ef mads 
branching out into the three provinces af Speit; the 
chief distances along which were, 162 M. P. 
Hispalis; 144 to Corduha; 145, 161, and 220 ‘« 
different routes, to Olisipo; 313 to the mouth of Ge 
Anas; 652 to Caesaraugusta, or 348 by a sheet 
route, or 458 by the route through Lusitania ¢/oe 
Ant. pp. 414, 415, 416, 418, 419, 420, 431, at 
433, 438, 444.) Its territory was of great ferti 
and produced the finest olives, (Pin. xv. 3.4 4) 
Pliny also mentions a kind of cochineal (cocear) a 
found in its neighbourhood and most highly exteeae 
(iv. 41. s. 65), 

The coins of Emerita are very numerons, mat of 
them bearing the heads of the Augustan feos, 
with epigraphs referring to the origin of the or, 
and celebrating its founder, in some cases wth 
divine honours. A frequent type is a city pet, 
generally bearing the inscription Emenrra At osta, 
a device which has been adopted as the oormam+ 
of the modern city. (Klorez, Med. vol. i. p 3M 
Eckhel, Doctr, Num. Vet. vol. i, pp. 12, 12) 

And well may Merida, thesgh now bat a per 
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neglected town of 4500 inhabitants, cling to the 
memory of her past glory; for few cities in the 
Roman empire have such magnificent ruins to attest 
their ancient splendour. It has been fitly called 
“the Rome of Spain in respect of stupendous and 
well-preserved monuments of antiquity.” (Ford, p. 
258.) Remains of all the great buildings which 
adorned a Roman city of the first class are found 
within a circuit of about half a mile, on a hill which 
formed the nucleus of the city. The Goths pre- 
served and even repaired the Roman edifices; and, 
at the Arab conquest, Merida called forth from the 
Moorish leader Musa the exclamation, that “all the 
world must have been called together to build such 
acity.” The conquerors, as usual, put its stability 
to the severest test, and the ruins of Merida consist 
of what was solid enough to withstand their violence 
and the more insidions encroachments of the citizens, 
who for ages have used the ancient city as a quarry. 
Withia the circuit of the city, the ground is covered 
with traces of the ancient roads and pavements, re- 
mains of temples and other buildings, fragmenta of 
columns, statues, and bas-reliefs, with numerous in- 
scriptions. A particular account of the antiquities, 
which are too numerous to describe here, is given by 
Laborde and Ford. The circus is still so perfect that 
it might be used for races as of old, and the theatre, 
the vomitaries of which are perfect, has been the scene 
of many a modern bull-fight. The great aqueduct 
is one of the grandest remains of antiquity in the 
world; and there are several other aqueducts of less 
consequence, and the remains of vast reservoirs for 
water. The Roman bridge over the Guadiana, of 
81 arches, 2575 feet long, 26 broad, and 33 above 
the river, upheld by Goth and Moor, and repaired 
by Philip ILL. in 1610, remained uninjured till the 
Peninsular War of our own time. when some of the 
arches were blown up, in April 1812. (Florez, 
Esp. Sagr. vol. xiii. pp. 87, toll.; Laborde, /tine- 
raire de I’ Espagne, vol. iii. pp. 399, foll., 3rd_ed.; 
Ford, Handbook of Spain, pp. 258, foll.) [P. &.] 

AUGUSTA FIRMA. [ Astior.] 

AUGUSTA GEMELLA, [Tvcc1] 

AUGUSTA JULIA. [Gapes.]} 

AUGUSTA PRAETO'RIA (Avyodora, Strab.; 
Airyotata Tpa:twpia, Ptol.), a city of Cisalpine 
Gaul, in the territory of the Salassi, situated at the 
foot of the Alps, in the valley of the Duria Major: 
it is now called Aosta, and gives to the whole valley 
of the Duria the name of Val d Aosta. It was a 
Roman colony, founded by Augustus, who, after the 
complete subjagation of the Salassians by Terentius 
Varro, established here a body of 3,000 veterans, 
From the statement of Strabo, that the colony was 
settled on the site of the camp of Varro, it would 
appear that there was previously no town on this 
syot; but the importance of its position at the point 
of junction of the two passes over the Pennine and 


Graian Alps (the Great and Little St. Bernard) | 


caused it quickly to rise to great prosperity, and it 
soon became, what it has ever since continued, the 
capital of the whole valley and surrounding region. 
(Strab. iv, p. 206; Dion Cass, liii. 25; Plin. iii. 17. 
8.21; Ptol. iii. 1. § 34.) According to Pliny it was 
the extreme paint of Italy towards the north, so that 
be reckons the length of that country “ab Alpino 
fine Praetoriae Angustae” to Rhegium. (//. N. iii. 
5. §6.) The importance of Augusta Pruetoria 
under the Roman empire is sufficiently attested by 
ts existing remains, among which are those of a 
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E. side, of a very good style of architecture, and 
probably of the time of Augustus, but which has 
lost its inscription. Besides this, there is another an- 
cient gate, now half buried by the accumulation of the 
soil; a fine Roman bridge, and some remains of an 
amphitheatre; while numerous architectural frag- 
ments attest the magnificence of the public build- 
ings with which the city was once adorned. (Millin. 
Voy. en Piémont, vol. ii. pp. 14—17.) [E. H. B.] 
AUGUSTA RAURACORUM (Angst), the chief 
town of the Rauraci, who bordered on the Helvetii. 
(Caes. B. G.i. 5.) A Roman colony was settled 
here by L. Munatius Plancus, in the time of Augus- 
tus, as is proved by an inscription, (Plin. iv. 17, 
ed. Hard. note.) Armmianus (xiv. 10) gives it the 
name Rauracum, and fixes its position on the border 
of the Rhine. The town suffered from the Ale- 
manni, and was reduced to a mere fort, Castrum 
Rauracense. Angst is in the canton of Bale, six 
miles east of Bale, and on the left bank of the Rhine. 
It is now a village. In the sixteenth century there 
were still many remains of Augusta, and among 
them a large amphitheatre. [Ravract.] 
AUGUSTA SUESSONUM or SUESSIONUM 
(Setssons). The position of this place is determined 
by the Itineraries. It is twice called simply Sues- 
sonac in the Antonine Itin. It was on the road from 
Durocortorum (Rheims) to Samarobriva (Amiens). 
Soissons is on the south bank of the Aisne, in the 
department of Aisne. Under the later empire there 
was a Roman manufactory of shields, balistae, and 
armour for the cavalry called Clibanarii. D'Anville 
and others suppose that the Noviodunum ef Caesar 
(AB. G. ii, 12) was the place that afterwards became 
Augusta Suessonum; and it may be, but it is only a 
conjecture, [SUESSIONES. ] [G. L.J 
AUGUSTA TAURINOKUM (Abyotora Tavpi- 
vav, Ptol.: Zorino or Turin), the capital of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Taurini, was situated on the 
river Padus, at its junction with the Duria Minor or 
Dora Riparia. It was at this point that the Padus 
began to be navigable, and to this circumstance, 
combined with its position on the line of high road 
leading from Mediolanum and Ticinum to the pas- 
sage of the Cottian Alps (Mont Genévre), the city 
doubtless owed its early importance. It is probable 
that the chief city of the Taurini, which was taken 
by Hannibal immediately after his descent into Italy 
(Polyb. iii. 60), and the name of which, according 
to Appian (Anni). 5), was Taurasia, was the same 
that became a Roman colony under Augustus, and 
received from him the name of Augusta. The only 
subsequent mention of it in history is during the 
civil war between Otho and Vitellinus, a. p. 69, when 
a considerable part of it was burnt by the soldiers of 
the latter (Tac. Hist. ii. 66); but we learn both 
from Pliny and Tacitus, as well as from numerous 
inscriptions, that it retained its colonial rank, and 
was a place of importance under the Roman empire. 
(Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. iii, 1. § 35; Grater. /nser. 
pp. 458. 8, 495. 5; Maffei, Mus. Veron. pp. 209 
—233; Millin. Voy. en Piémont, vol. i. p. 254.) 
The name of Augusta seems to have been gra- 
dually dropped, and the city itself came to be called 
by the name of the tribe to which it belonged: thas 
we find it termed in the Itineraries simply “ Tan- 


rini,” from whence comes its modern name of Torino 


or Turin. It continued after the full of the Roman 
empire to be a place of importance, and became the 
capital of Piedmont, as it now is of the kingdom of 


triumphal arch at the entrance of the town on the | Sardinia. With the exception of the inscriptions 
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which have been mentioned above, it retains no ves- 
tiges of antiquity. (E. H. BJ 
AUGUSTA TREVIRORUM (Trier, or Tréves, 
as the French call it), a town on the right bank of 
the Mosel, now in the Prussian territory. It was 
sometimes simply called Augusta, and sometimes 
under the later empire Treviri, whence the modern 
name Trier. Caesar names no town among the 
Treviri. 7'rier is the Colonia Trevirorum of Tacitus 
(Hist. iv. 62). It is mentioned by Mela under the 
name of Augusta (iii. 2), and we may conclude from 
the probable period of Mela that it was settled by 
Augustus. It appears from Tacitus (//ist. iv. 77), 
that the Roman colonia was connected with the op- 
posite bank by a bridge, as the modern town is; and 
this suburb was called Vicus Voclanni, as we learn 
from sepulchral inscriptions found on the left bank. 
Some commentators have incorrectly supposed that 
Strabo (p. 194) speaks of this bridge; but he is 
speaking of bridging the Rhine. The walls of the 
town are also mentioned by Tacitus. Ausonius, 
who wrote in the second half of the fourth century 
of the Christian aera, places Treviri fourth in his 
list of “ nobiles urbes,” a rank to which it was en- 
titled from being the head quarters of the Roman 
commanders on the Rhine, and the frequent residence 
of the Roman emperors or Caesars. From the 
middle of the third century of the Christian aera 
Trier was visited by the emperors, and in the fourth 
century it was the regular imperial residence in this 
division of Gallia. Trier was one of the sixty great 
towns of Gallia which were taken by the Franks 
and the Alemanni, after the death of the emperor 
Aurelian, and recovered by Probus. (FI. Vopiscus, 
Probus, c. 13.) The restoration of Trier seems to 
be due to the emperor Constantine the Great, who 
from A. p. 306 to A.D. 331 frequently resided at 
Trier. The panegyric attributed to the rbetorician 
Eumenius, pronounced before Constantine at Trier 
in A. D. 310, speaks of the walls of the city as rising 
again; and the conclusion, from the words of the 
panegyrist, seems to be that Constantine rebuilt or 
repaired the walls of Trier. He may have consi- 
derably beautified the place, but it is uncertain how 
much, after it had been damaged by the Germans. 
Eumenius mentions the great circus of Trier, the 
hasilicae, and the forum, as royal works. The city 
probably received other embellishments after the 
period of Constantine, and it was a flourishing place 
when Ausonins wrote. It had establishments for 
education, and a mint. Trier stands on level ground, 
surrounded by gentle hills, the slopes of which are 


covered with vines, as they were when Ausonius 
visited the place. 

The Roman bridge over the Mosel, pr 
work of Agrippa, exizted till the F Sha wos nef 


Louis XIV. in 1689, whe it is 
blown up. All that 
structure are the massive foundations and thi pies 
The arches were restored in 1717—1720) 

blocks of the ancient structure are frote sie 16 
feet long, three feet wide, and three feetyiiiean) 
out any cement. The piers are onan 
feet high and 21 wide. There aroir 
The bridge is 690 feet long and 24 
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It is far 
stories high in the flanks, but in one of the flanks 
only three stories remsin. There are two gatewsys 
in the central part, each 14 feet wide; and over the 
gateways there is a chamber 52 feet long and 22 fet 
wide. This building is constructed of great blocks 
of stone, without cement; some of them four to five 
feet in length, and others from seven to nine feet 
long. It is a structure of enormous strength, a ¢- 
gantic and imposing monument. In the chamber 
there is a collection of Roman antiquities found is 
and about Trier; many of the sculptures are of e- 
cellent workmanship. A view and plan of the Ports 
Nigra are given in the Dictionary of Antiquities, 
p. 943. On the outside of the present town are the 
remains of the amphitheatre, which was inciuied 
within the ancient walls, The longer axis is 219 
fect, and the shorter 155. There are also remains 
of the ancient Thermae, which are constracte! of 
limestone and rows of bricks alternately, except the 
beautiful arches, which are entirely of brick. These 
aud otber remains of Trier are described by Wyttea- 
bach, Hecherches sur les Antiquités Romaimes, $c, 
de Tréves, and Forschungen, &c.; and also by other 
writers. [G. h.3 
AUGUSTA TRICASTINORUM, ss Play Gi 
4) calls it, or Augusta, as it is simply called inthe 
Itineraries. Jt was on the roul betereen Valetta 
( Valence), on the Rhone, and Dea Vecontionum (the) 
It is said to be Aoust-en-/iois, on the Dram a 
branch of the Rhone, and in the department of Lrome. 
D'Anville places Augusta Tricastinorum at St Pasd- 
trois-Chdteauz, north of Orange ; and the Augusta 
of the Itineraries at Aouste. ‘There are said to be 
considerable remains at A ouste. [G. L.] 
AUGUSTA TRINOBANTUM. [Loxnsstem.] 
AUGUSTA VAGIENNORUM (Atyotora Be- 
yievver, Ptol.; an inscription, Orell. 76, bas Ans. 
Ba. for Augusta Bagiennorum), the chief city af 
the Ligurian tribe of the Vagienni, is mented 
both by Pliny and Ptolemy, and the former sjeoks 
of it as a place of importance. (Plin. iii. 5. © 7; 
Ptol. iii. 1.§ 35.) But thongh the name weald 
lead us to suppose that it was a colony of Augustus, 
we have no account of its foundation, nor do ap- 
cient authors afford any clue to its position, [= «ms 
placed by D'Anville at Vico, near Mondovi ; but » 
local antiquarian, Durandi, has satisfactorily proved 
that some Roman ruins still visible near Bene (a 
considerable town of Piedmont, situated between th» 
valleys of the Tanaro and the Stura, about 12 miles 
from the site of Pollentia) are these of Angwsa 
Vagiennorum, They comprise the retiainagi pan 
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custus about A. p, 14, after the conquest of Raetia 
by Drusns. This is no doubt the place to which 
Taritus (Germ. 41) applies the expression “ splen- 
didissima Raetiae provinciae colonia.” During the 
second half of the fourth century the Romans with- 
drew their garrison, and the place was given up to 
the Alemanni, under whom it soon became again a 
town of great eminence. (Sext. Ruf. 10; Ptol. ii. 
12. § 3; comp. Von Raiser, Die Rom, Denkmaler 
eu A , 1820. 4to.) [L. 8.] 

AUGUSTOBONA. = [Tricasses. ] 

AUGUSTOBRI'GA (Adyouord€prya: Eth. Au- 
gustebrigenses), 1. A city of Lusitania, on the road 
from Emerita to Toletum, 56 M. P. from the former 
and 55 from the latter. (/tin. Ant. p. 438.) It 
seems to correspond to Puente de Arcobispo, on the 
N. hank of the Tagus: others seek it at Villar 
Pedroso, (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 396.) 

2. A city of the Vettones in Lusitania, probably 
cearCivdad Rodrigo. (Ptol. ii. 5. § 9.) 

itisxuncertain which of the above is the stipen- 
dure town of Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35.) 

SCAidea ef Muro, near Soria), a city of the 
Petidenes, in Hispania ‘Tarraconensis, 23 M. P. 
kot, Nomantia, on the read to Caesaraugusta. (/tia. 
Ant. p. 442; Ptol. ii. 6. 3 54; Florez, Asp. Sagr. 
wieaiv, Pp 41; DAnville, Mém, de [Acad, dea 
faerie), x1. p. 767; Ukert, id. p, 454.) [PS] 

AGGESTODUNUM. ([Breracre. } 

AVGUSTODURUS, mentioned in the Table, is 
medio be Bayexr, in the department of Calvados, 
as the Roman tiulestones prove (Walckenaer, Geog. 
fe. 80). pp. B86, 396), which have heen found in 
the mithtwurhesd of Hayenr, with the name Augus- 
twdrusin them. D’Anville identified the Araegenus 
@ tly Table with Beayeur. (G. L.] 

AUGEUSTOMAGDS (Sealiz), is placed in the 
Astiminesftin. om the road between Caesaromagus 
( Bezaraie} and Suessonae (Soissons), in the No- 
ti Inperii the Silvanectes are mentioned as be- 
keging fo:-Relzica Secunda, and the Civitas Silva- 


4 Galliat~ The naine Silvanectes points to the mo- 
| @en SeakeSin the department of Oise. [G. L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA. [Tricasses. } 
AUGUSTONE METUM (Airyourr oveueror), the 
tht town of ‘the Arverni, which Strabo calls Ne- 
Bes (p. 191)jani places on the Loire; but he 
her it onthe Loire through mistake, or by 
he meansithat branch of the Loire’ called 
(Ather)i¢ The name Augustonemetam 
By andein.the Table. The place was 
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Te because the practice of 
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Fat the identity ix certain. 
Pippin, quoted by D'An- 
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AUGUSTORITUM (Aiyovordpirov), the capital 
of the Lemovices, a Gallic tribe, the neighbours of 
the Arverni on the west. In the Table, Augns- 

| toritum is abbreviated or corrupted into Ausrito. 
The Anton. Itin. between Burdigala, Bordeaux, and 
Argentomagus, Argenton, agrees with the modern 
measurements, and determines the position of Au- 
gustoritum to be Limoges, the former capital of the 
Limosin. [G, L.] 

AULAEI TICHOS or CASTRUM (AdAatlov 
terxos: Kurudere?), a Thracian town on the coast 
of the Euxine, south of Apollonia. (Arrian, Peripl. 
p. 24.) It is probably the same place as Thera, men- 
tioned in the Tabul. Peuting., and as the Theras 
Chorion in the Periplus Anonymus(p. 14). [L. S.J 

AULERCI, appears to be a generic name, which 
included several Celtic tribes. Caesar (B. G. ii. 34) 

| names the Aulerci with the Veneti and the other 
maritime states In B. G. vii. 75, he enumerates, 
araong the chents of the Aedni, the Aulerei Bran- 
novices and Brannevii, aa the common text stands ; 
but the names in this chapter of Caesar are corrupt, 
and “ Brannovu ” does not appear to be genuine, If 
the name Aulerci Brannovices is genuine in vii. 75, 
this branch of the Aulerci, which was dependent on 
the Aedui, must be distinguished from those Anu- 
lerci who were situated between the Lower Seine and 
the Loire, and separated from the Aedui by the Se- 
nones, Carnutes, and Biturices Cub, 

Again, in vi. 75, Caesar mentions the Aulerci 
Cenemani and the Auilerci Eburones, as the text 
stands; but it 1s generally agreed that for Eburones 
we must read Kburovices, as in BG. i. 17. In 
this chapter (vii. 75) Caesar also mentions the mari- 
time siates (11. 34) under the name of the Armoria 
but his list does not agree with the list in 

ij. 34, and it does not contain the Aulerci. Caesar 
(iil. 17) mentions a tribe of Diablintes or Diablintres, 
to whom Ptulemy gives the generic name of Aulerci, 
| It seems, then, that Aulerct was a ceneral name 
under which several tribes were included [CENo- 
MANI, DIABLINTES, EBUROVICES ]. [G. L. | 
| AULIS (AtAls: Eth, AvAwets, fem. AvAid:s), a 
town of Boeotia, situated on the Euripus, and cele- 
| brated as the place at which the Grecian fleet as~ 
sembled, when they were about to sail against ‘Troy. 
Strabo BAYS that the harbour of Aulis could only 
held fifty ships, and that therefore the Grecian feet 
must have assembled in the large port in the neigh- 
beurhoud, called Batus Awe. (Strab. ix, p. 403.) 
Livy states (xlv. 27) that Aulis was distant three 
mijes from Chaleix, Aulis appears to have stood 
upon a rocky height, since it is called by Homer (72. 
ii. 303) AbAIs retTjecan, and by Strabo ¢/, c.) me- 
tpwdes xwpiov. These statements agree with the 
} position assicned to Aulis by modern travellers, 
About three miles south of Chalcis on the Hoeotian 


states: 


coast are “two bays separated from each other by a 
rocky peninsula; the northern is small and winding, 
the southern spreads out at the end of a chanwel 
The latter harbour, ss 
well as a village situated a mile to the southward of 
it, is called Vathy, a name evidently derived from 
Batis Aj.” (Leake.) We may therefore con- 
clude that Auiis was situated on thestockyipeniies 
sula between these two. bays. 
Aulis was in the ltermntery 
called a kip by Stg 
it had only a few fit 
teinple of Artem 
' have founded, 


inte a large circudar basin. 
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visited the place. (Dicaearch. 88; Paus. ix. 19. 
§ 6, seq.; Plin. iv. 7. 8.12; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 262, seq.; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
p. 4, seq.) 

AULOCRENAE, “a valley ten Roman miles 
from Apamia (Cibotus) for those who are going to 
Phrygia.” (Plin. v. 29.) “ The Marsyas,” says 
Pliny, “ rises and is soon hidden in the place where 
Marsyas contended with Apollo on the pipe in Aulo- 
crenae;” whence, perhaps, the place derives its name 
from the legend of Apollo and Marsyas, as it means 
the fountains of the pipe. Strabo describes the Mar- 
syas and Maeander as rising, according to report, in 
one lake above Celaenae, which produces reeds 
adapted for making mouth-pieces for pipes; he gives 
no name to the lake. Pliny (xvi. 44) says, “* We 
have mentioned the tract (regio) Anlocrene, through 
which a man passes from Apamia into Phrygia; 
there a plane tree is shown from which Marsyas was 
suspended, after being vanquished by Apollo.” But 
Pliny has not mentioned the “ regio Aulocrene” be- 
fore; and the passage to which he refers (¥. 29), 
and which is here literally rendered, is not quite 
clear. But he has mentioned, in another passage 
(v. 29), a lake on a mountain Aulocrene, in which 
the Maeander rises. Hamilton (Researches, &c. 
vol, i. p. 498) found near Denair (Apameia Ci- 
botus), a lake nearly two miles in circumference, 
fall of reeds and rushes, which he considers to be 
the source of the Maeander, and also to be the lake 
described by Pliny on the Mons Aulocrene, Bat 
the Aulocrenae he considers to be in the plain of 
Dombai. Thus Pliny mentions a “ regio Aulocrene,” 
a “mons Aulocrene,” and a valley (convallis) Aulo- 
crenae, [MAKANDER.] {G. L.J 

AULOCRE'NE, [Av Locrenar. ] 

AULON (AtAd@v), a hollow between hills or 
banks, was the name given to many such districts, 
and to places situated in them. 

1. A valley in the north-west of Messenia, upon 
the confines of Elis and Messenia, and through which 
there was a route into the Lepreatis. Pausanias 
speaks of “a temple of Asclepius Aulonius in what 
is called Aulon,” which he places near the river 
Neda; but whether there was a town of the name of 
Aulon is uncertain. The French Commission sup- 
pose that there was a town of this name, near the 
entrance of the defile which conducts from Cypa- 
rissia to the mouth of the Neda, and believe that its 
position is marked by some ruins near the sea on 
the right bank of the river Cyparisaus. (Strab. 
viii, p. 350; Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 25, iii. 3. § 8; 
Polyaen. ii. 14; Paus. iv. 36. § 7; Leake, Morea, 
vol. i. p. 484; Boblaye, Kecherches, &c. p. 116.) 

2. In Mygdonia in Macedonia, situated a day's 
march from the Chalcidian Arnas. (Thue. iv. 103.) 
Leake (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 170) regards 
it as simply the name of the pass, through whieh 
the waters of the lake Bolbe flow by means of a river 
into the Strymonic gulf; but it appears to have been 
also the name of a place in this pass. In later 
times at all events there was a town called Aulon, 
since it is mentioned as one of the Macedonian cities 
restored by Justinian. (De Aedif. iv. 4.) 

3. A small place in Attica in the mining district 
of Lacriam. [Laviiem.] 

4. (Valona), a town on the coast of Hlyricum 
between Apollonia and Oricum, a little south of the 
Aous, and on a deep bay. (Ptol. iii. 13. § 3; Tab. 
Peut.; Hierocl ) 

AULON, a hill in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, 
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noticed by Horace for the excellence and abamlaace 
of its wine. Martial also speaks of it as pralaring 
excellent wine as well as wool, for which the whe 
neighbourhood of Tarentum was famous. ( Hor. Coma. 
ii. 6. 18; Mart. xiii. 125.) Its site still retains its 
ancient celebrity in the former respect : it is oo 
called Monte Melone (probably a corruption of Ae 
lone), a sloping ridge on the sea shore about exit 
miles SE. of Tarentum. (Romanelli, vol. i. p 295; 
Carducci, Delizie Tarantine, p. 269.) [E H.B)} 

AULON (‘AvAdéw: El-Ghor), the name gives 
by the ancients to the great valley through wluch 
the Jordan flows below the Lake of Tiberias, ant 
to its continuation quite across the whole length of 
the Dead Sea, and for some distance beyond. I 
signifies a depressed tract of plain, usnally betwen 
two mountains, and corresponds with the GaAdr of 
the Arabian writers. (Edrisi par Jauwbert, pp. 337, 
338; Abulf. Zab. Syr. pp. 8, 9; Schulten’s /utez 

Vit. Salad. s. v. Algaurum.) According ta Ewe- 
bius its extreme limits are Mt. Libanus, ami the 
Desert of Paran, in Arabia Petraea. Barkhardt 
(Trav. p. 344) describes the course of the valley 
in the upper end, near Lake Tiberias, as running 
from N. by E, to S. by W., and as about two buon 
broad. The plain through which the river flows is 
for the most part barren, without trees or verdare; 
the cliffs and slopes of the river-uplands present a 
wild and cheerless aspect. Opposite to Jericho its 
general course is the same, but the cleft which fers 
the valley widens, and the river flows through the 
broad plain which is called on the W. “ the Plan a 
Jericho,” on the E. “ the Plain of Meab.” Jee- 
phus speaks of the Jordan as flowing throazh a 
desert (B. J. iii. 10. § 7, iv. 8. § 2), and it preserves 
this character to the present day. The low ted 
the river, the absence of inundation and of tributary 
streams, have combined to produce this result. The 
part of the valley which is S. of the Dead Sea bas 
not yet been sufficiently explored. The whole of 
the valley of the Jordan may be considered as om 
of those long fissures which occur frequently smong 
limestone mountains, and has given to Palestine it 
remarkable configuration. And it has been inferred 
that the phenomenon is referable to volcanic acti, 
of which the country around exhibits frequent trares. 
(Robinson, Palestine, vol. ii. pp. 215, 258, 305; 
Von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 56; Reland, J’olecst. 
p- 364; Rosenmiiller, Bibl, Alt. vol. ii, pt. Lp 
146; Ritter, Erdkunde West Asien, vol. xv. p 481.) 

2. In Syria, [Conte Syuta.]) 

3. A town in Crete (Steph. B. 4. ¢,), protably 
the same as the Episcopal See of Auleputemas 
(Cornelius, Creta Sacra, vol. i. p. 233.) According 
to Hoeck (Kreta, vol. i. p. 431) it is represented by 
a place called Aulon, 8. of Retimo.  [E. B. J.) 

AURANITIS. [Banrtonta.} 

AURA'SIUS MONS (1d Aupdowy pes: Jebd 
Auress), a mountain of N. Africa, in the & a 
Numidia, below the city of Lambesa, It farms the 
SE, extremity of the so-called Middle Atlas, which 
it connects with the main chain of the Cireat Atlas 
[Arias] It divides the waters which flow iste 
the basin of the lake Tritonis (Medrir) from thee 
which flow NE, into the basin of the Bagradas 
(Procop. B. V. ii. 13, 19, Aedif. vi. 7.) Lt ap 
pears to be the Audus Mons of Ptolemy (1 Abies 
bpos, iv. 3. § 16). [P. 8) 

AUREA CHERSONESUS (9 xpvot yeppire 
gos), in India extra Gangem, is suppased to corr- 
spond to the peninsula of Malacca, There is ale 
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an Aurea Regio (} xpuoy x@pa) in that part of the 
world. For particulars, see Ispra, [P. §.] 
AURELIANORUM URBS or CIVITAS. [Ge- 
NaBUM. | 
AURGL a city of Hispania Baetica, mentioned in 
an inseription, Menicipium FLavium AURGITA- 
xem. (Muratori, p. 1103, No. 6.) Ukert supposes 
it to be Jaen (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 370). [P. 5.] 
AURINX, a city in the 5S. of Hispania, not far 
from Munda (Livy. xxiv. 42); doubtless the same 
piace as Oringis, on the confines of the Melesses, 
which Hasdrubal made his head quarters against 
Scipio, B. ¢. 207. It was at that time the most 
wealthy city of the district, and had a fertile terri- 
tery, and silver mines worked by the natives. (Liv. 
xxviii. 3.) Pliny mentions it, with a slight differ- 
ence of form, Oningis, among the oppida stipendiaria 
of the conventus Astigitanus. (Liv. iii. 1. s. 3.) 
Ukert places it between Afonclova and Ximena de 
ia Frontera (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 359). [P. S.] 
AURUNCA, the capital or metropolis of the little 
moentain tribe of the Aurunci, in the more limited 
sense of that name [AuRUNCT], was situated on one 
af the summits of the volcanic group of mountains, 
which rise above the plains of Campania, near 
Suewa and Teanum. Its name is found only in 
Festus (v. Ausonia), who tells us it was founded 
by Auson, the son of Ulysses and Circe; but Livy 
ckarly alludes to its existence, though without men- 
twning the name. He tells us, that in B.c. 337, 
the Aurunci, being hard pressed by their neigh- 
lwurs the Sidicini, abandoned their city, and took 
refuge at Suessa, which they fortified; and that 
ther ancient city was destroyed by the Sidicini. 
(Liv, viii, 15.) It was never rebuilt, and hence no 
‘abwyuent notice of it is found; but some vestiges 
@ it have been discovered on the summit of a nar- 
mw mountain ridge, now called La Serra, or La 
Cortinella, about 5 miles N. of Suessa, where 
there are some fragments of the ancient walls, and 
masive substructions, probably those of a temple. 
The hill on which it stood forins part of the outer 
edge, or encircling ridge of an ancient volcanic 
crater, the highest point of which, called the Monte 
di Sta Croce, attains an elevation of 3,200 feet 
above the sea; and the site of the ancient town must 
bave been, like that of Alba Longa, a long and nar- 
row platean on the summit of this ridge. It is to 
this elevated position that Virgil alludes. (“* De 
collibus altig Aurunci misere patres,” Aen, vil. 
727.) For the description of the remains and site 
# the ancient city, see Abeken, Ann. d. Jnst. 
1839, p. 199 — 206, and Daubeny on Voleanoes, 
p 175—178. Suessa was frequently distinguished 
by the epithet Aurunca, and hence Juvenal (i. 20) 
terms Locilius, who was a native of that city, 
“ Aurancae alammnus.” CE. H. B.] 
AURUNCI (A6povyxor), is the name given by 
Renan writers to an ancient race or nation of Italy. 
It appears certain that it was originally the appel- 
lation given by them to the people called AusonEs 
by the Greeks: indeed, the two names are merely 
different forms of the same, with the change so com- 
mon in Latin of the s into the r. (Aurunci= Au- 
faniei = Auruni= Ausuni.) ‘The identity of the 
two is dixtinetly asserted by Servius (ad Aen. vii. 
727), and clearly implied by Dion Cassius (/’r. 2), 
where he says, that the name of Ausonia was pro- 
yerly applied only to the land of the Aurunecans, 
letween the Volscians and the Campanians. In like 
mumet Festus (4. v. Ansonia) makes the mythical 
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hero Auson the founder of the city of Aurunca. 
Servius terms the Aurunci one of the most ancient 
nations of Italy (ud Aen. vii. 206); and they cer- 
tainly appear to have been at an early period much 
more powerful and widely spread than we subse- 
quently find them. But it dues not appear that the 
name was ever employed by the Romans in the vague 
and extensive sense in which that of Ausones was 
used by the Greeks, [Avsones. ] 

At a later period, in the fourth century ns. c., the 
two names of Aurunci and Ausones had assumed a 
distinct signification, and came to be applied to two 
petty nations, evidently mere subdivisions of the same 
great race, both dwelling on the frontiers of Latium 
and Campania; the Ausones on the W. of the Liris, 
extending from thence to the mountains of the Vol- 
scians; the Auruncans, on the other hand, being 
confined to the detached group of volcanic mountains 
now called Afonte di Sta Croce, or Rocca Monfina, 
on the left bank of the Liris, together with the hills 
that slope from thence towards the sea, Their an- 
cient stronghold or metropolis, AURUNCA, Was situ- 
ated near the suminit of the mountain, while SuEssa, 
which they subsequently made their capital, was on 
its south-western slope, commanding the fertile plains 
from thence tothe sea. On the E. and S. they bor- 
dered closely on the Sidicini of Teanum and the 
people of Cales, who, according to Livy (viii. 16), 
were also of Ausonian race, but were politically dis- 
tinct from the Auruncans, Virgil evidently regards 
these hills as the original abode of the Auruncan 
race (Aen. vii. 727), and speaks of them as merely 
a petty people. But the first occasion on which 
they appear in Roman history exhibits them ina 
very different light, as a warlike and powerful nation, 
who had extended their conquests to the very bor- 
ders of Latium, 

Thus, in p.c. 503, we find the Latin cities of 
Cora and Pometia “revolting to the Aurunci,” and 
these powerful neighbours supporting them with a 
large army against the infant republic. (Liv. ii. 16, 
17.) And a few years later the Auruncans took 
up arms as allies of the Volscians, and advanced 
with their army as far as Aricia, where they fought 
a great battle with the Roman consul Servilius. 
(Id. ii. 26; Dionys. vi. 32.) On this occasion they 
are termed by Dionysius a warlike people of great 
strength and fierceness, who occupied the fairest 
plains of Campania; so that it seems certain the 
naine is here used as including the people to whom 
the name of Ausones (in its more limited sense) is 
afierwards applied. From this time the name of 
the Auruncans does not again occur till p.c. 344, 
when it is evident that Livy is speaking only of the 
petty people who inhabited the mountain of Rocca 
Monfina, who were defeated and reduced to sub- 
mission without difficulty (Liv. vii. 28.) <A few 
years later (B. co, 337) they were compelled by the 
attacks of their neighbours the Sidicini, to apply for 
aid to Rome, and meanwhile abandoned their strong- 
hold on the mountain and established themselves in 
their new city of Suessa, (Id. viii. 15.) No mention 
of their name is found in the subsequent wars of the 
Romans in this part of Italy; and as in n.c. 313 a 
Roman colony was established at Suessa (Liv. ix. 
28), their national existence must have been thence - 
forth at an end. Their territory was subsequently 
included in Campania. LE. H. B.] 

AUSA (Af6oa), the chief city of the Auserast, 
was called in the middle ages Ausona and Vicus 
Ausonensis, Vie de Osane, whence its modern name 

za 
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of Vique, or Vich. It lies W. of Gerona, on a 5, 
tributary of the 7'er, the ancient Alba. (Plin. iii. 3. 
s. 4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 70; Marca, Hisp. ii. 22, p. 191.) 
There is a coin with the inscription Avsa; but it 
is probably spurious, (Eckhel, vol. i, p. 35; Mionnet, | 
vol. i. p. 29; Sestini, Lettere, vol. ix. praef., Med. | 
Isp. p. 104; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1. p. 426.) [P.8.] 
AUSARA (Afoapa). 1. A city of the Sacha- 
litae on the south coast of Arabia (Ptol. vi. 7. § 11), 
in the modern district of Mahrah; probably the 
capital of Pliny’s Ausaritae (vi. 28. s. 32), from 
| 


AUSOBA. 


who died of their wounds were esteemed not tre 
virgins. The combat was preceded by a procewhe, 
in which the most beautiful of the virgins was dew 
rated with a Corinthian helmet and a fall suk ¢ 
Grecian armour, and was drawn in a charict reat 
the lake.” (Comp, Mela,i.7.) Respecting the exp. 
posed connection of the locality with the warship 
Athena, see Turron. 

The Ausenses are snpposed by Pacho { Vogoy 
dans la Marmarique, &c.) to be the same poopie a 
the Ausurii, who are mentioned by Synesias 
devastating Cyrenaica in the 6th century. (Baby, 
ad Herod. l. c.) {P. 8] 

AUSER or AUSAR (Alcap, Strab.: Sercho»\, 
a considerable river of Etruria, rising in the Apen- 
nines on the borders of Liguria, and flowing near 
the city of Luca, is evidently the same with the 
modern Serchio, though that river now flows ins 
the Tyrrhenian Sea by a separate mouth, wren 
miles N. of that of the Arno, while all ancien 
writers represent the Auser as falling into the Araw. 
The city of Pisae was situated at the point of their 
junction : and the confluence of the two streams was 
said to give rise toa violent agitation of their waters. 
(Strab, v. p.222; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 8; Rutil. /tea. i 566.) 
The Auser appears to have retained its ancient 
course till about the 12th century; bat the exact 
period of the change is unknown; the whole space 
between it and the Arnus, in the lower part of ther 
course, is so flat and low that it is said that thar 
waters still communicate during great floods A 
canal or ditch between the two streams stil] retaived 
the name of Osari in the days of Cluverias, The 
modern name of Serchio is supposed to be a cm 
ruption of Auserculus, a form which is foand is 
documents of the middle ages. (Cluver. Jtal. p. 462; 
Miiller, Etrusker, p.213; Targioni-Toazetti, Viaggi 
in Toscana, vol. ii. p. 146—178.)  [E. HB.) 

AU'SERE (Fessah ?), a river of Tripolitans, io 
Africa Propria. (Tab. Peut.) P, S.) 

AUSETA‘'NI (Ad@yravoi, Ptol. ti. 6. § 70), ae 


which apparently a pecaliar kind of incense enume- 
rated by him (xii. 25. s, 16) derived its name, 
Forster identifies it with Ras-al-Sair. 


(Geog. of 
Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 177, 178.) 

2. Another town of the same name as the pre- 
ceding is enumerated among the inland cities of 
Arabia Felix by Ptolemy (vi. 7. 30), and placed by 
him in long. 71°, lat. 25° 30’, which Forster finds 
in the modern town of Zarfa, in the Hedjaz. (Ibid. 
vol. ii, pp. 127, 130.) G. W.] 

AUSCHI'SAE (Aboyxloat, Herod. iv. 171; Av- 
oxirai, Apollod. ap. Steph. B.; Adyiras, Diod. Sic. 
iii, 42; Abxira, Ptol. iv. 5. § 21; Abyira:, Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 375), a Libyan people in Cyrenaica, 
W. of the Aspysraz, extending S. of Barca as far 
W. as the Hesperides (aft. Berenice), on the coast 
of the Greater Syrtis. 
in Marmarica. 

There are some exceedingly interesting remains 
of forts, of an extremely ancient style of building, 
which are fully described by Barth, who regards 
them as works of the Anuschisae, and fortifies his 
opinion by the statement of Pliny (iv. 1), that it 
was the common customn of the Libyan tribes to 
build forts. (Beechey, Proceedings of the Expe- | 
dition to explore the N, coast of Africa, pp. 251, 
252; Barth, Wanderungen, &c. p. 354.) EP. S4 

AUSCI ((Abaxw:), also Auscenses, one of the 
nations of Aquitania who submitted to Caesar's 
legatus, P. Crassus, in p.c. 56. Strabo (p. 191) 
says that they had the Latinitas at the time when | of the small peoples in the extreme NE, of Hispana 
he wrote, Mela (iii. 2) calls the Ausci the most | Tarraconensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, in Cate- 
illustrious of the Aquitanian nations. Their terri- | lomia. Pliny (iii. 3. 8.4) places them (intus re . 
tory was fertile. The position of the Anaci is de- | cedentes radice Pyrenaci) W. of the. Lacetaxt 
termined by that of Auch, or Augusta Auscorum, and Inpiceres, and E. of the Lacerast ws 
their chief town; and their territory may be repre- | Cerrerani. Ptolemy (4. ¢.) places the Cerrta 
sented pretty nearly by the French department of | furthest to the E., and next to them the Anstani. 
Gers. [AuGusta Avscorum. ] [G. L.] Their position is fixed by that of their chief cite 

AUSENSES (‘Avgeis), a Libyan people, in North | Ausa and Gerunpa (Gerona), along the valley 
Africa, dwelling about the lake Tritonis at the | the river Jer, the ancient Alba. The great Renn 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, next to the Macutyea, | road from Narbo in Gaul to Tarraco passed throng 
The Machlyes were on the S. side of the lake, and | their territory. Under the Roman expire they 
the Ausenses on the N. (E. and W. respectively, | belonged to the conventus of Tarraco, (0 ther 
according to the view of Herodotus), the river Triton | cities, AusaA and Gencenpa had the jus Lotsa 
being the boandary between them; the latter people, (Plin. 4c.); and Baecula (BaucobAa, Ptol. Lc: 
therefore, were in the S. of the district afterwards | Eth, Baeculonenses, Plin.) was a cieites atipee 
calied Byzacena. (Herod. iv. 180.) Herodotus , diaria. Ptolemy also mentions Aquar Calidse 
makes then the last of the nomade peoples towards | (“TSata Sepud: prob. Haiiolas), between Ans 
the W., their neighbours on that side, the Maxyes, ; and Gerunda; it seems not quite certain whether 
being an agricultural people. (Herod. iv. 191; it is | this town is the same as that of the etipeadirn 
hardly necessary to notice Rennell’s allusion to, and | Agwicaldenses of Pliny (1. ¢.) 
obviously correct solution of, an inconsistency which | The Ausetani are several times mentioned by 
the hypercritic may fancy between this passage and | Livy : as conquered by Hannibal, at the beginning 
¢. 186: Rennell, Geog. to Herod. vol. ii. p. 302.) “ The | of the second Panic War (xxi. 23); reeonqnered by 
Machlyes,” says Herodotas, “wear the hair on the | Scipio (c. 61); taking part in the revolt of [mdililis, 
back of the head, but the Ausenses on the front. | p.c. 205 (xxix, 2, et sey.), and the war of the 


Ptolemy alone places them 








The Ausenses celebrated a yearly festival of Athena, 
whom they claimed as their native goddess, in which | 
their virgins were divided into two parties, which | 
fought each other with stones and clubs, and those 


Kmporiae, B.C. 195 (xxxiv. 20: see also xx 

56, and Caesar, B.C. i. 60.) {P.8] 
AUSOBA, in Ireland, placed by Ptolemy (i. 2. 

§ 4) a6 the third river from the Boreum prome- 


AUSONA. 
toriom [Borrum ], and as due north of the Sena. 


As it is more certain that the Sena is the Shannon 
than that the northern promontory is Malin Head, 


the outlet of Loch Corrib in Galway Bay best suits | 


the somewhat equivocal condition of the river 
Ausuba. (R. G. L.] 

AUSONA, a city of Latium, in the more ex- 
tended sense of that term, but which, at an earlier 
period, was one of the three cities possessed by the 
trite of the Ausones. Its name would seem to imply 
that it was once their chief city or metropolis; but 
it is only once mentioned in history—during the se- 
cond Samnite war, when the Ausonians having re- 
volted from the Romans, all their three cities were 
betrayed into the hands of the Roman consuls, and 
their inhabitants put to the sword without mercy. 
(Liv. ix. 25.) No subsequent notice is found of 
Ausona; but it is supposed to have been situated on 
the hanks of the little river still called Ausente, 
which flows into the Liris, near its mouth. The 
plain below the modern village of Le Fratte, near 
the sources of this little stream, is still known as 
the Piano delf Ausente; and some remains of a 
Reman town have been discovered here. (Romanelli, 
val. iii. p. 438.) (E. H. B.] 

AUSONES (Abcoves) is the name given by 
Greek writers to one of the ancient nations or races 
that inhabited Central Italy. The usage of ancient 
writers in regard to all these national appellations is 
very vague and fluctuating, and perhaps in no in- 
stance more so than in the case of the Ausones or 
Ansonians. But notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
same points appear to be pretty clearly made out 
concerning them. 

1. The Ansonians were either identical with the 
Opicans or Oscans, or were at least a part of the 
same race and family. Aristotle expressly tells us 
(Pol. vii. 10), that the part of Italy towards Tyrrhe- 
ia was inhabited by the Opicans, ‘ who were called, 
beth formerly and in his time, by the additional | 
name of Ausones.” Antiochus of Syracuse also 
said, that Campania was at first occupied by the 
Opeans, “ who were also called Ausonians.” (Ant. 
ap. Strab. v. p. 242.) Polybius, on the contrary, 
appears to have regarded the two nations as different, 
and spoke of Campania as inhabited by the Au- 
wnians and Opicans; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they were really distinct, for we find in 
the same manner the Opicans and Oscans mentioned 
by surne writers as if they were two diflerent nations 
(Strab, 2. ¢.), though there can be no doubt that 
these are merely forms of the same name. Heca- 
teeus also appears to have held the same view with 
Antiochus, as he called Nola in Catmpania “a city 
af the Ausones” (ap. Steph, B. 8. v. N@Aa), 

2. The Ausones of the Greeks were the same 
people who were termed Aurunci by the Romans; 


' resistance to the Roman arins. 
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Their city of Cales 
was captured, and soon after occupied by a Roman 
colony, B.c. 333; and though a few years after- 
wards the success of the Samnites at Lautulae in- 
duced them to take up arms again, their three 
remaining towns were easily reduced by the Roman 
consuls, and their inhabitants put to the sword, On 
this occasion Livy tells us (ix. 25) that “the Au- 
sonian nation was destroyed; it is certain that its 
name does not again appear in history, and is only 
noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s.9) among the extinct 
races which had formerly inhabited Latium. 

But however inconsiderable the Ausonians appear 
at this time, it is clear that at a much earlier period 
they were a powerful and widely extended nation. 
For although it is probable that the Greeks frequently 

applied the name with little regard to accuracy, and 
may have included races widely different under the 
common appellation of Ausonians, it is impossible to 
account for this vague and general use of the name, 
unless the people to whom it really belonged had 
formed an important part of the population of Cen- 
tral Italy. The precise relation in which they were 
considered as standing to the Opicans or Oscans it 
is impossible to determine, nor perhaps were the 
ideas of the Greeks themselves upon this point very 
clear and definite. The passages already cited prove 
that they were considered as occupying Campania 
and the western coast of Italy, on which account the 
Lower Sea (Mare Inferum, as it was termed by the 
Romans), subsequently known as the Tyrrhenian, 
was in early ages commonly called by the Greeks 
the Ausonian Sea.* (Strab. v, 233; Dionys. i. 11; 
Lycophr. Alex. 44; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 590.) Other 
accounts, however, represent them as originally an 
inland people, dwelling in the mountains about Bene- 
ventun. (Festus, s.v. Ausonia.) Scymnus Chius 
also speaks of them as occupying an inland region 
| (Perieg. 228); and Strabo (p. 233) tells us that 
they had occupied the mountain tract above the 
Pontine marshes, where in Roman history we meet 
only with Volscians. On the whole, it is probable 
that the name was applied with little discrimination 
to all the native races who, prior to the invasion of 
the Samnites, occupied Campania and the inland 
mountainous region afterwards known as Sammnium, 
and from thence came to be gradually applied to all 
the inhabitants of Central Italy, But they seem to 
have been regarded by the best authorities as dis- 
tinct from the Oenotrians, or Pelasgic races, which 
inhabited the southern parts of the peninsula (see 
Aristot. l.¢.); though other authors certainly con- 
founded them, Hellanicus according to Dionysius 
(i. 22) spoke of the Ausonians as crossing over into 
Sicily under their king Siculas, where the people 
meant are clearly the Siculi. Again, Strabo speaks (vi. 
| p. 255) of Temesa as founded by the Ausones, where 


the proofs of the original identity of the two have | he must probably mean the Oenotrians, the only peo- 


been already given under AURUNCT. 
period the two appellations were distinguished and 
applied to two separate tribes or nations. 

3. The name of Ausones, in this restricted and 
later sense of the term, is confined to a petty nation 
wm the borders of Latium and Campania, In one 
poxere Livy speaks of Cales as their chief city; 
bat a little later he tells us that they bad three 
cities, Ansona, Minturnae, and Vescia, all of which 
appear to have been situated in the plains bordering 
ws the Liris, not far from ite mouth. (Liv. viii. 16, 
ix. 25.) At this period they were certainly an in- 


consideruble tribe, and were able to offer but little | 


But at a later | ple whom we know of as inhabiting these regions be- 


fore the arrival of the Greeks. The use of the name of 
AusontA for the whole Italian peninsula was merely 
poetical, at least it is not found in any extant prose 
writer; and Dionysius, who assures us it was used 
by tle Greeks in very early times, associates it with 

* Pliny,on the contrary (iii. 5s. 10, 10. 8.15), and, 
if we may trust his authority, Polybius also, applied 
the name of “ Ausonium Mare,” to the sea on the 
SE. of Italy, from Sicily to the Iapygian Pro- 
montory, but this is certainly at variauce with the 
customary usage of the term. 
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Hesperia and Saturnia, both of them obviously 
poetical appellations (i. 35). Lycophron, though 
he does not use the name of Ausonia, repeatedly 
applies the adjective Ausonian both to the country 
and people, apparently as equivalent to Italian; for 
he includes under the appellation, Arpi in Apulia, 
Agylla in Etruria, the neighbourhood of Cumae in 
Campania, and the banks of the Crathis in Lucania. 
(Alex. 593, 615, 702, 922, 1355.) Apollonius 
Rhodius, a little later, seems to use the name of 
Ausonia (Abdcovin) precisely in the sense in which 
it is employed by Dionysius Periegetes and other 
Greek poets of later times —for the whole Italian 
peninsula. It was probably only adopted by the 
Alexandrian writers as a poetical equivalent for 
Italia, a name which is not found in any poets of 
that period. (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 553, 660, &c.; Dion. 
Per, 366, 383, &c.) From them the name of An- 
sonia was adopted by the Roman poets in the same 
sense (Virg. Aen. vii. 55, x. 54, &c.), and at a later 
period became not uncommon even in prose writers. 

The etymology of the name of Ausones is nn- 
certain; but it seems not improbable that it is ori- 
ginally connected with the same root as Oscus or 
Opicus. (Buttmann. Lezil. vol. i, p. 68; Donaldson, 
Varronianus, pp. 3, 4.) [E. H. B.) 

AUSO'NLA. [Avsonrs. 

AUSTERA'VIA or AUSTRA’NIA, the German 
name of an island in the German Ocean (probably 
Ameland), signifying “the sister island.” The 
Romans called it Glessaria, because their soldiers are 
said to have found amber (glessum or glass) there. 
(Plin. H. N. iv, 27, xxxvii. 11.§ 2.)  [L.S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE (Abtrapidra:), described by 
Strabo (vii. p. 317) as, at one time, the most nu- 
merous and bravest of the Ilyrians, appear to have 
bordered to the eastward upon the Agrianes and 
Bessi, to the south upon the Maedi and Dardani, 
and in the other directions upon the Ardiaci and 
Scardisci. (Leake.) We have only a few particu- 
lars respecting their history. Strabo relates (/. c.) 
that they were frequently engaged in hostilities with 
the Ardiaei respecting some salt-works situated on 
the confines of both nations; that they once subdued 
the Triballi; but were in their turn subjugated, 
first by the Scordisci, and subsequently by the Ro- 
mans. We also learn from Diodorus (xx. 19) that 
the Auriatae were likewise conquered by Audoleon, 
king of Paconia, who transported 20,000 of them to 
Mount Orbelus. (Comp, Strab, vii. p. 315; Arrian, 
Anab. i. 5; Aelian, H. A. xvii. 41; Justin, xv. 2; 
Appian, Jllyr. 3; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 463, 464.) 

AUTEI, an Arab tribe mentioned by Pliny on the 
road between Pelusiumn and Arsinoe. They occar 
also in the neighbourhood of Berenice, in Foul Bay, 
on the western coast of the Red Sea, at the NE. of 
Nubia. (Plin. vi. 29. s. 33.) [G. W.] 

AUTERL, in Ireland, placed by Ptolemy (ii. 2. 
§ 5) as next tothe Nagratae. Name for name the 
Nagnatae are the people of Connaught; but the 
Nagnatae of Ptolemy was a city This was to the 
south of the Erd-ini. If this name be preserved in 
Loch Erne (as it probably is), the locality of the 
Auteri was in Mayo or Galway. [k. G. L.] 

AUTHETA'NL [{Avuserant. 

AUTISSIODU'RUM. Julian marched from Au- 
gustedunum (Auten) to Tricassini or Tricasses 
(Troyes), and on his way he went through An- 


tisicduram, or Autosiduram, as it stands in the | (#bre), in Biscaya, Gaipwscoa, and Alara. 
This route | little river Nerva (Nervion) was in their terrtery, 


common texts of Ammianus (avi. 2). 
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agrees with the Anton. Itin. and the Table, whieb 
place Autissiodorum on the road between Augns- 
todunum and Tricasses. The place is therefore @ 
the site of Auxerre, on the Yorne, in the depari- 
ment of Yonne, Autissioduram belonged to the 
Senones. A sepulchral inscription dug up at Auz- 
erre contains “ civitatis Senonum, Tricassinoram, 
Meldorum, Pariorum, et civitatis Aeduoram,” bat 
it is difficult to see what conclusion can be derived 
from this, The name “ civitas Autesioduram” is 
not found earlier than in the Notitia of the Gallic 
provinces, A patera found near Auxerre bears 
the inscription Deo APPOLLINI K.P. IL M. ACTER 
siopunUM. (Walckenaer, Geéog., &c.. vol i p 
408.) (G. L.) 
AUTO'LOLES, or AUTOLOLAE (AbroAsaAm, 
Ptol. iv. 6. § 17; common reading AbtroAdras), 5 
Gaetulian people on the W. coast of Africa, in the 
“ Libya Interior” of Ptolemy, both N. and & of 
the Atlas, with a city Autolala, or Autclalae (Aérs- 
AdAa, AbroAdAa:). This city is one of Ptolemy's 
points of astronomical observation, having the langest 
day 134 hrs., being distant 34 hrs. W. of Alexas- 
dreia, and having the sun vertical once a year, at the 
tine of the winter solstice. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 24; vai 
16. § 4.) Reichard takes it for the modern Ags 
lon, or Aquilon. (Kleine Geogr. Schriften, p. 06.) 
All writers, except Ptolemy, call the people As- 
tololes, (Plin. v. 1; Solin. 24; Lucan. J*hars. iv. 
677; Sil. Ital. iii, 306; Claudian. Laud. Stiles. 
i. 356.) 
Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 33) mentions, in the Western 
Ocean, an island called Autolala, or Junonis Insula 
(“Hpas % xal AdroAdAa vioos), as distinct fron the 
Fortunatae group. Some take it fur Madeira, bot 
this is very uncertain. [P.8) 
AUTO'MALA (Aéréyoaa, Strab. ii, p. 123; A» 
ToudAal, Ptol. iv. 4. § 3; AbroudAaca, Steph. B., 
Eth, Abrouadaxirns and Abropadaxets; Aito- 
ada, Diod. Sic. xx. 41), a border fortress of Cyre- 
naica, on the extreme W. frontier, at the very hetten 
of the Great Syrtis, E. of the Altars of the Philaeni; 
very probably the Anabucis of the Antonine Itinerarr, 
25 M.P. E. of Banadedari (the Arae Philaenorum, 
p.65). Modern travellers have discovered no vestige 
of the place. It is mentioned by Diodorus, in oo- 
nection with the difficult march of Ophelias, te say 
port Agathocles in the Carthaginian territory; and 
in its neighbourhood was a cave, said to have heen 
the abode of the child-murdering queen Lana 
Diod. 1. ¢.) [P.3.) 
AUTRICUM (Chartres), a town of the Carnntes, 
a Celtic people, Their chief towns were Aatnenia 
and Genabum. <Autricum seems to derive ite nae 
from the Autura, or Lure, though the name Autor 
does not oceur in any ancient writing; but the river 
is named Audura in the middle-age writings, Ava- 
rieum, Bourges, is a name formed in like manner 
from the river Avara, The position of Autricum 1 
determined by two routes in the Table, thongh the 
name is mniswritten Mitricum. The place afterwarce 
took the name of Carnutes or Carnutum, whence the 
nate Chartres. [G. L.] 
AUTRI'GONES (Aurpiyowes, Ptol. ii. 6. §3 7, 
53; Mela, iii, 1. § 10; Plin. iii. 3. 5.4; Aurigonar, 
Flor. iv. 12. § 47; Autrigonae, Oros. iv, 21; pre 
bably the ‘AAAdrpryas of Strabo, iii, p. 155), a peopl 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the Can- 
tabri, between the sea and the sources of the Deru 
The 
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and W. of its mouth was the town of Flaviobriga, 
which Ptolemy assigns to them, but Pliny to the 
Vardali. [FLavionnxica.] Pliny states that among 
their ten cities none were of any consequence, except 
Tarritm and Virovesca, Ptolemy assigns to 
them the towns of Uxama Barca (Obfaua Bapxa, 
pra, Osma : comp. Muratori, p. 1095. 8), Segisa- 
wancalum (XeywaudyxovAer, prob. S. Maria de 
Ribaredomda), Vinovesca (Oviwpooverna), Ante- 
quia (Arrexovia). Deobriga (Aed8prya: Brinnos 
o Miranda de Ebro), Vendeleia (OverdéAea), and 
Saliunea (ZaAuvyxa). The great road from Astu- 
rea to Caesaraugusta and the Pyrenees entered the 
land of the Autrigones, near Virovesca, and from this 
place it branched out into three. The N. branch 
jel to the W. pass of the Pyrenees, and on it the 
towns and distances were: Virovesea, Vindeleia, 
11 M.P., Deobriga, 14 M.P. (/t. Ant. p. 455.) 
The second road led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were: Verovesca (sic in /¢.), Segasamunclum (sic 
im /t.), 11 M.P., Libia, 7 M. P. (prob. Leyea), 
Tritium, 18 M. P. (/t. Ant. p. 394.) The third, 
further S., also led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were: Virovesea, Atiliana, 30 M. P., Barbariana 
(dreriana), 32 M.P. (/t. Ant. p.450.) Whether 
the Barsaones of Livy (Fr. xci.), the Bursaonenses 
ef Pliny, the Bursavolenses of Hirtius (2. H. 22) 
beh to the Autrizones or the Berones is uncertain. 
(Ukert, vol. ti, pt. 1, pp. 445, 446.) [P.5.] 
AUXACIL, or AUZACLI MONTES (1é Avéd- 
nua, or Ab(de:a bpy), a part of the Altai range, SW. 
@ the dnnidi M. and NW. of the Asmiraci J, 
having ite W. part in Scythia extra Imaum, and its 
E part in Serica. Ptolemy places the W. division 
between 149° long. and 49° lat. and 165° long. 
aid 55° lat. These mountains contained the sources 
of the river Oechardes (prob, Selenga). The district 
XN. of them was called Auxacitis (or Auzacitis), 
with a city Auxacia (or Auzacia), which was one 
cf Ptolemy's positions of astronomical observation, 
baving its longest day about 16} hours, and being 
distant from Alexandria 5 hours 36 min, to the east. 
(Pl. vi 15. §§ 2, 3, 4; 16. §§ 2, 3, 4; viii. 24. 
$4: comp. Oxi M.) P.8. 
AU'XIMUM (Abfoupor, Strab. Abfiuev, Procop.; 
Eth. Auximas, -Atis; Osimo), a city of Picenum, 
situated on a lofty ‘hill about 12 miles SW. of 
Anowa. It is first mentioned in p.c. 174, when the 
Reman censors caused wulls to be erected around it, 
and its forum to be surrounded with a range of 
shops. (Liv, xii, 27.) From hence it would appear 
that it had then already received the Roman fran- 
ehise; but it did not become a Roman colony till 
8. c. 157, (Vell. Pat.i. 15.) The great strength 
af its position seems to have soon rendered it a place 
of importance. During the wars between Sulla and 
Carts, it was here that Pompey first made head 
against the officers of the latter (Plut. Pomp. 6); 
aid om the outbreak of the Civil War in B. c. 49, 
it was occupied by the” partisans of Pompey as one 
of the chief strongholds of Picenum, but the inha- 
ttants declared in favour of Caesar, and opened the 
faies to him. (Caes. B.C. i. 12; Lucan. ii. 466.) 
Under the Roman Empire it continued to be a city 
ef impertance, and retained its colonial rank, as we 
arn from numerous inscriptions, thongh Pliny does 
wt motice it as a colony. (Gruter, Jnscr. p. 372. 4, 
445.9, 446. 1,465. 4, &c.: Orell. Jnsor. 3168,3899 ; 
Pin. iii. 13. s. 18; Strab. v. p. 241; Itin. Aut. 
p32.) Ata later period it rose to a still more 
distinguished position, and is distinctly called by 
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Procopius the chief city of Picenum, and the capital 
of the province. Hence it played an important part 
in the wars of Belisarius against the Goths, and 
was not reduced by him til] after a long siege, in 
which he himself very nearly Jost his life. (Procop. 
B. G, ii. 10, 11, 16, 23—27, iii. 11, &e.) It re- 
mained afterwards for a long period subject to the 
Byzantine Empire, and was one of the five cities 
which constituted what was termed the Pentapolis 
under the Exarchate of Ravenna. The modern city 
of Osimo retains the same elevated site as the ancient 
one; it continued to be a considerable place through- 
out "the middle ages, and still has a population of 
above 5000 inhabitants, Numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and other ancient relics, have been found 
there. [E. H. B.] 

AUXU'ME (A®fouuis, Adfovun, Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 25; “Agouus, Steph. Byz. 8. v.; Eth. Afoupirns, 
Perip. Mar. Eryth. p. 3: "A£oulens, Procop. 
B. Pers. i. 19), the modern Awum, the capital of 
Tigré, in Abyssinia, was the metropolis of a pro- 
vince, or kingdom of the same name (Regio Axiomi- 
tarum), and is described by Stephanus B.(s.v. Jas the 
chief town of the Aethiopes Auxumitae (Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 29). Auxume stood in about lat. 14° 7’ N. to 
the SE, of Meroe and E. of the river Astaboras or 
Tacazzé. Yhe modern city, which corresponds in 
site to the ancient one, is described by Salt “ as 
standing partly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook, formed by two hills on the NW. end of an ex- 
tensive and fertile valley, which is watered by a 
small stream.” The kingdom of Auxume was at 
one time nearly co-extensive with the modern Abys- 
sinia, and comprised also a portion of the SW. coast 
of the Red Sea, and the tribes of the Sabaean and 
Homerite Arabs on the opposite shore. Its principal 
haven was Adule (Arkeeko), from which it was 
about 120 miles distant. Auxume and Adule were 
the chief centres of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aro- 
matics. (Nonnosus, ap. Photium. n. 3, p. 2, ed. Bek- 
ker.) The Auxumitae were originally a pure Aethio- 
pian race, with little admixture from the neighbour- 
ing Arabians. In the decline of the kingdom the 
Jatter seem to have become the principal element in 
the Auxuinite population. The kingdom and its 
capital attained a high degree of prosperity after the 
decline of Meroé, in the first or second century of 
our era, As a city of inferior note, however, Auxume 
was known much earlier; and is even supposed by 
some writers to have been founded by the exiled 
Egyptian war-caste, in the reign of Psammitichus 
B.C. 671—617; by others, as Heeren (/deen ii. 1. p. 
431) to have been one of the numerous priest-colonies 
from Meroé. The Greek language was spoken at 
Auxume—a circumstance which adds tothe proba- 
bility that the city did not begin to flourish until 
the Macedonian dynasty was established in Egypt, 
and Greek factors and colonists had generally pene-~ 
trated the Nile-Valley. Indeed, a Greek inscrip- 
tion, which will be noticed presently, makes it not 
unlikely that, as regards the Hellenic element of 
its population, Auxuine was a colony of its haven 
Adule. 

That Auxume was a city of great extent its ruins 
still attest. Travellers, however, vary considerably 
in their accounts of its vestiges; and the more re- 
cent visitors of Arum seem to have found the 
fewest authentic remains. Combes and Tamisier, 
who visited it in 1836 ( Voyage en Abyssinie, vol. i. 
p. 268.), for example, saw much less to describe 
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than Mr. Salt in 1813, or Lord Valentia in 1808. 
Its most interesting monument is its obelisk. 

Originally there appear to have been 55 obelisks : 
of which 4 were of superior magnitude to the rest. 
One of the 4 is still erect. It is 60 feet in height, 
and is formed of a single block of granite. But it 
is not inscribed with hieroglyphics, and differs con- 
siderably from Egyptian and Aethiopian structures 
of that kind. For the Auxumite obelisk, although 
quadrilateral, has not a pyramidal summit, but a 
finial shaped like a slipper or a patera; and on one 
of its faces is a deep hollow groove, surmounting a 
doorway, and running up the centre of the face from 
the lintel of the door to the vertex of the obelisk. 
It stands near a Darvo tree (ficus sycaminus) of re- 
markable size, and of great age—the sole survivor 
possibly of a sacred grove, in which the other now 
prostrate obelisks were erected. Nothing is known 
of the date of these obelisks; bat they are probably 
not anterior to the Christian era. 

The most interesting monument of Auxume is to 
de found near its principal church. This is a square 
enclosure, with a pillar at each of its angles, and a 
seat and footstool nearly in its centre. The walls, 
pillars, and seat are all of granite. The enclosure 
was, according to a local tradition, the coronation 
chamber, and the seat the throne of the ancient 
Auxumite kings. Bruce affirms, but more recent 
travellers deny, that there is upon this footstool and 
seat an inscription in Greek characters. The real 
Auxumite inscription, however, appears, from Mr. 
Salt’s narrative, to be found upon another footstool 
without the enclosure, and about 30 yards apart 
from it. A Greek inscription was seen at Auxume 
by the Portuguese missionaries in the 17th cen- 
tury. (Tellez, Mist. of Aethiopia, vol. i. ch. 22.) 

The inacription on the latter footstool is bilingual 
—Greek and Cushite, or Aethiopian—one set of 
characters was probably intended for the native 
Auxumites, the other for their Greek rulers or colo- 
nists, Mr. Salt considers them as contemporary and 
identical in meaning. He was unable to transcribe 
much of the Aethiopic, which is in small letters; 
but he copied the Greek inscription, which is in 
rude characters. 

By comparing the Auxumite inscription with the 
Marmor Adulitanum [ApuLe], we find that they 
both relate to the same dynasty of kings, and that 
the latter is the more ancient of the two, From 
each it appears that the Auxumite and Adulitan 
monarchs claimed a descent from Ares, and that 
while the Adulitan king conquered various neigh- 
bouring tribes—Troglodytes, Homerites, Sabaeans, 
&c,—the Anxumite king is simply stated to have 
ruled over them. We may accordingly infer that 
Adule was at first the more powerful state of the 
two, and that Auxume derived its prosperity from 
its commercial emporium on the Red Sea. 

About A.p. 356 Athanasius of Alexandreia was 
expelled from his see by the Arians, and his suc- 
cessor Gregory insisted upon his right to re-conse- 
crate all the bishops in his diocese. The Byzantine 
emperor Constantius Nicephorus accordingly ad- 
dressed a rescript to the kings of Auxume, ordering 
them to send forthwith the Auxumitan bishop Fra- 
mentius for re-consecration to Alexandreia. This 
rescript has been transmitted to us by Athanasius 
in the “ Apology” which he addressed to Constan- 
tius shortly after his expulsion. (Athanas. Opera, 
vol, i. pt. i, po 315, ed. Bened.) 

From the address of the rescript we learn that 
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| two equal and contemporary monarchs, Aeizany mf 

Sazanas, reigned at that time in Anxuine. Thee 
| names are, probably, like that of the Parthian S.- 
renas, not so much personal as official appellation, 
Now, the above-mentioned Greek inscription records 
the name and acts of Aizanas, king of the Agr- 
nites, Homerites, &c., and moreover mentions ba 
royal brothers Saizanas and Adephas. The resemipt 
and the inscription, therefore, relate to the same pet- 
sons and the same period. There is, indeed, sew 
little difficulty respecting the religion of the Auaw- 
mite monarchs at this epoch. The city wns « 
Christian see, since Frumentius was its bishop, and 
Christianity had been preached in Abyssinia at lenst 
as early as A.p. 330. ‘Two suppositions, therrfer, 
are before us: (1) that Acizanas and Sazanas eee 
Christians, but retained on public monuments te 
old pagan formularies, as most familiar to their sab 
jects; or (2) they were tolerant princes, and pr- 
tected, without themselves embracing, the new faith. 
Cosmas, the Indian voyager, who composed his work 
on Christian Topography in the sixth centary a. b, 
mentions another Auxumite king, whom be nanes 
Elesbaan, and who was contemporary with the em- 
peror Justinian, i.e. A.D. 527—565. (Nonnosus, 
ap. Phot. p.2, ed. Bekker) Here we seem te foi 
the Arabic prefix Al or El; and in the “ Bok ef 
Axuin or Abyssinian Chronicles,” a copy of whirk 
was brought to this country by Mr. Bruce, several f 
the Auxumite kings have a similar prefix to ther 
names, If the nares be wholly or partially Aradec, 
the circumstance affords an additional pavof of the 
gradual influx of the Arabs into Aetlnopia, whoeb 
| we have already noticed. The subject of the Aux- 
| mite inscription is discnssed by Buttmann (Mea 
| der Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. ii. p. 575, where 

all the authorities are given). Vopiseus, in hie a- 

count of the emperor Aurelian’s triamph im a. 0. 274 

(Aurelian. 33), enumerates Axomitae amang the 

captives who preceded his chariot. These were 

probably merchants who were resident in Palnyra 

at the time of its capture; and if so, they afford an 

additional proof of the commercial enterprise of ther 
countrymen, The Byzantine historians speak of the 


Auxumites as Indians, but by that term ther imply 
not an ethnical but a physiological distinction —the 
dark colour of the Aethiopian race. (Bruce, Trarels, 
vol. i. p. 476, seq., vol. ii, p. 527, vol. iii, p. 128, 
seq.; Valentia, Travels, p. 87, seq. 180; Salt, Tre- 
rels in Abyssinia, p. 510; Combe and Tanner, 
Voyage en Abyssinie, vol. i. p. 268; Ritter, Erd- 
| Aunde, vol. i, p. 222; Mannert, Geograph. d. Altes. 
x. 1, p. 122, seq.) [W. B,D.) 
| AUZA (it. Ant. p. 30), AUZEA (Tac. Ase 
| iv. 25), AUZIA (At(ia, Ptol. iv. 2. § 31, ruk. 
| AbGva: Cotonta Avuztensts, Inser.), an impertart 
| inland city of Manretania Caesariensis, on the high 
| road from Caesarea to Sitifi, stood in a small desert 
plain, at the N. foot of the Jebel Deira (Garapla 
M.), and near the sources of the river Adoas (pr 
bably the ancient Aupus) A tradition, quoted by 
Josephus from Menander, ascribes its foundation te 
| Ithobalus, king of Tyre, the contemporary of Ahab, 
‘king of Israel. (Antig. Jud. viii, 7. & UA. § 2: 
obros txrwe.... . Ablav rhe dy’ AiSen.) It 
| position exposed it greatly to the attacks of the bar 
barians. In the reign of Tiberius, when it was the 
scene of Dolabella’s victory over Tactarinas, and the 
latter chieftain'’s death (A.p. 24), it is deserited by 
| Tacitus (1.c.) as a half-destroved fort, which bad 
| been burnt by the Numidians, shut in by east feests 
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en all sides; but its subsequent state, as a flourish- 
ing colony, is attested by extant inscriptions, one of 
which recurds the defeat and death of a rebel Moorish 
chieftain, Faraxes, who had led his cavalry into the 
city's territory, by the praefect Q. Gargilius. This 
inseriptiun concludes with the date VIII. KAL. FEB, 
PE. CCXXI., Which Orelli explains as the 221st year 
fram the establishment of the province of Numidia 
by Jnlias Caesar, in p.c. 46; this would bring the 
date of the inscription to a.p. 176, in the reign of 
M. Antoninus. The place is mentioned again in the 
var of Theodosius against Firmus, A. p. 373, under 
the various names, in the corrupted text of Ammianus 
Marcellinns (xxix. 5), of municipium or castcllum 
Addense, Audiense, and Duodiense; and D'Avézac 
refers the inscription just mentioned to the period of 
this war, identifying the Faraxes of the inscription 
with the Fericius of Ammianus, (Afrique Ancienne, 
pp. 233, 234.) 

The site of Auzia is marked by the ruins called 
by the Arabs Sour-el-Rezlan (Sour Guelan, Shaw), 
of the modern Hamza, which has been constructed 
almost entirely of the ruins of the ancient city. 
Among these ruins are the inscriptions copied by 
Shaw, and referred to above. Remarking on the 
secaracy of the brief description given by Tacitus, 
Shaw says, “‘ Auzia hath been built upon a small 
plat of level ground, every way surrounded with such 
a2 anpleasant mixture of naked rocks, and barren 
ferests, that I don't remember to have mét with a 
more melancholy situation.” (Shaw, Travels, vol. i. 
pp. 80, foll., pp. 37—40, 2d ed.; Orelli, Znser. No. 
529; Pellissier, Exploration Scientifique de (AL 
gerie, vol. vi. p. 352.) (P.8.] 

AUZACIA, &e. [Auxactt Montes. ] 

AVANTICI, an Inalpine people, whom the em- 
peror Galba included within the limits of Gallia 
Narbonensis (Plin. iii. 4). Pliny mentions Dinia 
(Digne) as the capital of the Avantici and Bodion- 
tei, and thus enables us to determine the position of 
the Avantici in a general way. Digne is in the de- 
jartment of Basses Alpes, on the Bleonne, a branch 
of the Durance. A place named Arancon seems to 
represent the name Aventici; but D'Anville thinks 
that its position does not correspond to the probable 
psition of the Avantici. [G. L.] 

AVARES (Avari, ‘A@dpes, "A6dpoi). It is far 
easier to give the ethnological relations and the 
cumjuests of this important population than to fix 
its exact original locality; though this by a certain 
amount of not illegitimate speculation, may be 
approximated. It is the Byzantine writers who 
chietly mention the Avars, and that in a manner 
te show not only that they were members of the 
great Turanian stock, but also to suggest the doc- 
trme that the still more famous Huns were in the 
same category. Different chiefs of the Avars are 
frequently mentioned, and the usual title is xa- 
yarus, Cacanus, Gaganus, Chaganus or Caganus, 
This is the title AAdn, as in Zengis-KAdn, in its 
uncontracted fourm, and its application is a sure sign 
that the population which used it was either Turk or 
Mongol. Their connection with the Huns is as clear. 
Theophylact writes (vii. 8) that “ when Justinian 
held the Empire, there settled in Europe a portion 
of the ancient tribes of the Var (Oddp), and Chun 
(Xowrvi), who named themselves Avars, and gloried 
in calling their chief Khagan (Xaydvos).” Again, 
Panjus Disconus states, that “ Avares primum 
Hana, ‘a de regis proprii nomine Avares ap- 
pellati sunt” (i. 27). The importance of this 
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passage will be considered in the sequel. It is the 
Avars who, flying before the Turks, seek the alliance 
of Justinian, and whom the Turks, in demanding 
their surrender, call Var-chonites (Ovapywvira:), 
a form which has reasonably passed for a compound 
of Var and Hun. Even if we object to this cri- 
ticism, by supposing the original designation to have 
been Var-chun (or some similar form) and the con- 
nection with the Huns to have been a mere inference 
from the similarity of name, on the part of the 
writers, who spoke of the Var and Chun, the affinity 
between the two populations must have been con- 
siderable; otherwise, the identification would have 
been absurd. The name Pseudarari (Wevdd@apo:) in 
Theophylact (vii. 8) creates a difficulty; since we are 
not told in what manner they differed from the true. 
Yet even these false Avars are especially stated to 
have been Var and Chun. Jornandes, too (De 
Rebus Getic, 52) speaks of a tract on the Danube 
called Hun-i-var; the same combination, with its 
elements transposed. Still there are some difficulties 
of detail arising from the fact of Theophylact him- 
self separating the Huns from Chun; and also a 
nation called Savirs (ZaSelpo.) from tbe Avars 
(‘A€dpor); and these are difficulties which no one 
but a good Turkish philologist is likely to entirely 
set aside, 

The notice of the Avars by Priscus, is to the 
effect that between the years 461 and 465 they 
were distressed by heavy fogs arising from the 
Ocean, and by vast flocks of vultures which raven- 
ously fed upon them (i.e. the Avars), that they 
forced them upon the Savéri, who were thus forced 
upon the Saraguri, Urogi, and Onoguri (all popu- 
lations known to be Turk), who, in their turn, 
were compelled to seek the alliance of the Byzantine 
Romans, This is but an instance of the tendency, 
so common with historians, to account for all 
national movements, by the assumption of some 
pressure from without, which they then strive to 
trace to its remotest origin. The name Avar is the 
only undoubted historical part about it. It is in 
A. bp. 558, that they came in contact with the 
Alans, requested them to make them known to the 
Romans, and flying before the Turks. As the 
Alan country was in the present Government of 
Caucasus, this is the first, unexceptionable Avar 
locality ; and even here they are strangers. More 
or less supported by the Romans, and retained 
against the Slavonians of the Danube, the Avars 
spread over Thrace and Bulgaria, and effected a 
permanent settlement in Hungary, and an empire as 
well. From Hungary, Dalmatia and Croatia are 
overrun; as are. Thuringia, Franconia, and even 
parts of Gaul, 

After a series of political relations with the 
Gepidae and Lombards, the power grows and de- 
clines, is materially broken by the Carlovingian 
kings, and finally destroyed by the Slavonians of 
Moravia, The valley of the Erlav, however, and 
feeder of the Danube, was called terra Acarorum, 
as late, at least, as the 10th century. 

The Avars throw light upon populations other 
than the Huns, They add to the list of facts which 
favour the notion of the Herodotean Scythae 
(Scoloti) having belonged to the Turk stock. The 
Seoloti deduced their origin from Targitaus (Herod. 
iv, 5); and Targitius was T@ tTav 'ACdpwr pird@ 
avip wepi€derros (Theophan. i. 6). In truth, he 
was Turk, or the Eponymus to the Turk stock in 
general, and the whole Heredotean legend about 
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him and his sons is current amongst the Kherghiz 
at the present day. 

But, a not illegitimate speculation may carry us 
further still. Avar was a native name, and it was de- 
duced from a king so called (Paul. Diacon, ut supr.). 
This means that there was such an epénymus as 
Avar ; just as the statement that the Greeks called 
themselocs Hellenes from their king Hellen, would 
imply an epénymus of that name. Like Hellen, the 
Avar was a mythological rather than a real person- 
age. Hence, it is suggested that the fabulous Abaris 
of the Hyperborei (Herod. iv. 36) who was carried 
round the world on an arrow, without eating food, 
may have been the epénymus of the Avars. Name 
for name, the words coincide; and no locality, as 
the original area of the Avars, would suit better 
than that of the Herodotean Hyperborei. A district 
on or to the east of the Tobol would satisfy the 
conditions required for the locality of the Hyper- 
boreans and the belief in Abaris. This hypothesis 
infers the existence of a population from the exist- 
ence of a personal name,—that personal name being 
assumed to be an epénymus. If this be legitimate 
the Avars, without being exactly the ancient Hyper- 
boreans, were that portion of them more especially 
connected with the name of Abaris. [R. G. L.} 

AVARICUM (Bourges), the chief town of the 
Bituriges, a Celtic people (Caes. B. G, vii. 13, 15), 
on the Avara, Eere, a branch of the Cher, which 
falls into the Loire. Caesar describes it as the 
finest city in almost all Gallia, and as nearly sur- 
rounded by a river and a marsh, with only one ap- 
proach to it, and that very narrow. The modern 
town is situated at the junction of the Auron and 
the Evre, and each of these rivers receives other 
streams in or near the town. The wall of Avaricum 
is particularly described by Caesar (vii. 23). It 
was built, like all the Gallic town walls, of long 
beams of timber, placed at intervals of two feet; the 
beams, which were 40 feet long, being so placed 
that their ends were on the outside. The spaces 
between were filled up with earth, but in front on 
the outside with large stones. The beams were 
fastened together on the inner side. On these beams 
others were placed, and the intervals were filled up 
in like manner; and so on, till the wall had the re- 
quisite height. Caesar besieged Avaricum (1. c. 
52) during the rising of the Galli under Vercin- 
getorix. The place was taken by assault, and the 
Roman soldiers spared neither old men, women, nor 
children. Out of 40,000 persons, only 800 escaped 
the sword, and made their way to the camp of Ver- 
cingetorix, who was in the neighbourhood. Under 
the division of Augustus, the town was included in 
Aquitania, and it finally took the name of Bituriges 
or Biturigae, which seems to have become Biorgas 
in the middle ages, and finally Bourges, now the 
capital of the department of Cher. The position of 
Avaricum is determined by the Itineraries, from 
Augustonemetam, Clermont, to Avaricum; from 
Caesarodunum, Tours, to Avaricum, and other 
routes, [G. L.] 

AVA'RUM PR. (Abapov &xpoy, Ptol. ii. 6. § 1), 
& promontory on the W. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, between the rivers Avus and Naebis, 
bably near Giros. [P. 8. 

AVEIA (‘Aovta: Eth. Aveias, -atis), a city of the 
Vestini, placed by the Tabula Peutingeriana on the 
road from Prifernum to Alba Fucensis. Its name 
is also found in Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 59) among the 
cities of the Vestini, but is not mentioned by Pliny, 
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though we learn from inscriptions that it must bore 
been a municipal town of some importance. Thew 
is little doubt that we should read “ Aveine” fe 
“ Avellae” in Silius Italicus (viii. 519) where bv 
enumerates it among the towns of the Vestini, a 
celebrates the excellence of its pastures. We kan 
from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 228, where the cor- 
rection of “ Aveias ager” for “ Veins " admits of m 
doubt) that its territory was portioned oat in Ue 
same manner as that of Amiternum, pat was et 
made a colony, and retained, as we learn from a 
inscription, the subordinate rank of a Praefectar. 
The site of Aveia has been a subject of much dis- 
pute, but Giovenazzi, a local antiquarian, who bss 
investigated the matter with great care, ploces & 
near Fossa, a village about six miles S. of Aguile, 
where there are said to be considerable remains 
an ancient city, as well as a church of Sta Balline, 
connected by ecclesiastical records with the anceet 
Aveia. The ruins at Civita di Bagno, supposed by 
Holstenius to be those of Aveia, are ascribed by thes 
author to Furconium., (Giovenazzi, Della Cite 
@ Aveia nei Vestini, Roma 1773, 4to.; Holster. 
Not. in Cluver. p. 139; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 257 
—263 ; Orell. Jnacr. 106.) (E. HB.) 

AVE'NLO (Adeviwr, Strab. p. 185; Eth. Avenni- 
cus, Averiwrhcios, Aveviwvitns: Avignon), a torn 
of Gallia Narbonensis, at the junction of the Dre- 
entia, Durance, and the Rhone. It was in the terri- 
tory of the Cavares; and Pliny and Mela (ii. 5) afl 
it Avenio Cavarum. Pliny (iii. 4) enumerates it 
among the “ oppida Latina,” that is, the towns whieh 
had the Lafinitas, of Gallia Narbonensis. Ptolmy 
calls it a colonia. Stephanus (¢. 0. Adeviaw) colle 
it “a city of Massalia,” from which it seems that 
there is some authority for supposing it to be a 
Greek foundation, or to have come under the d- 
minion of the Greeks of Marseille. Besides the 
resemblance of the ancient and modern names, the 
site of Avignon is determined by the Itin. rocte 
from Arelate to Vienna and Lugdunom, whieh 


passed through Avenio. [G. L.]} 
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AVENTICUM (Avenches), the chief city of the 
Helvetii. (Tac. Hist, i. 68.) It is not mentiverd 
by Caesar. Abont Trajan's time, or shortly after, 
it became a Roman colony with the name Pia Flan 
Constans Emerita. It seems to have been origiraly 
the capital of the Tigurini [Tiacrint}, one of the 
four Helvetic pagi. Its position is determined by 
inscriptions and the Roman roads which meet therr. 
Ptolemy places it in the territory of the Sequat:, 
from which we may conclude that part of the Hel- 
vetii were then attached to the Sequani. In th 
time of Ammianus (xv. 11) Aventiewm was a d- 
serted place, but its former importance was sbown 
by its ruins, There are still remains of an amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct, and part of the wall at Arencter, 
or Wifflisburg, as the Germans call it, in the preest 
canton of Waadt or Pays de Vand. Many objects 
antiquity have been found at Arenches. [G.L] 

AVERNUS LACUS or AVERNI LACTS 
(“Aopwus Alwyn: Lago dAverno), a anall ke 


AVERNUS. 

Campania, between Cumae and the Gulf of Baiac. 
I: eceapies the crater of an extinct volcano, the 
steep sides of which rising precipitously around it, 
and covered in ancient times with dark and shaggy 
woals, gave it a strikingly gloomy character; and it 
was probably this circumstance, associated with the 
ealphareous and mephitic exhalations so common in 
the neighbourhood, that led the Greeks to fix upon 
it as the entrance to the infernal regions, and the 
«ene of Ulysses’ visit to the shades. How early 
this mythical legend became attached to the lake 
we know not, but probably soon after the settlement 
of the Greeks at Cumae. Ephorus, however, is the 
earhest writer whom we find cited as adopting it. 
(ap. Strab. v. p. 244.) It was commonly reported 
that the pestiferous vapours arising from the lake 
were so strong that no living thing could approach 
its banks, and even birds were suffocated by them 
as they flew across it. Hence its Greek name 
“Aopros was commonly supposed to be derived from 
&and épxs. This is probably a mere etymological 
fancy: bat it is not improbable that there was some 
feendstion for the fact, though it is treated as merely 
fabulous by Strabo and other writers. Similar effects 
from mephitic exhalations are still observed in the 
valley of Amsanctus and other localities, and it must 
te observed that Virgil, who describes the pheno- 
menan in some detail, represents the noxious vapours 
as issuing from a cavern or fissure in the rocks 
aicming the lake, not from the lake itself; and 
constantly uses the expression “ Averna loca” or 
“ Averna,” as does Lucretius also, in speaking of 
the sazne locality. But while the lake itself was 
clasely surrounded with dense woods, these would so 
much prevent the circulation of the air, that the 
whole of the atmosphere might be rendered pesti- 
kntial, though in a less degree. In the time of 
Strabo the woods had been cut down; but the vol- 
cauic exhalations seem to have already ceased alto- 
gether. (Strab. v. pp. 244, 245; Pseud. Aristot. 
de Mirab. 102; Antig. Caryst. 167; Diod. iv. 22; 
Virg. Aen. iii. 442, vi. 201, 237—242; Luer. vi. 
739—749; Sil. Ital. xii. 121; Nonius, i. p. 14; 
Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 199.) 

The lake itself was of nearly circular form, about 
a uile and « half in circumference, though Diodorus 
reckons it only 5 stadia; and like most volcanic 
lakes, of great depth, so that it was believed to be 
unfathomable. (Lycophron. Alex. 704; Diod. L c.; 
Pseod. Arist. 1 c.; Lucan. ii. 665.) It seems to 
have had no ustural outlet; but Agrippa opened a 
exnmunication between its waters and those of the 
Lucrine Lake, 80 as to render the Lake Avernus 
itself accessible to ships; and though this work did 
mt continue long in a complete state, there appears 
to have always remained some outlet from the inner 
Ike to the Gulf of Baise. (Strab. 1 c.; Cassiod. 
Ver. ix. 6. For farther particulars concerning 
the work of Agrippa see Lucninus Lacus.) Ata 
subsequent period. Nero conceived the extravagant 
pruject of constructing a canal, navigable for ships 
from the Tiber to the Lake Avernus, and from 
thenee into the Gulf of Baiae; and it appears that 
the works were actually commenced in the neigh- 
tourhod of the Avernus. (Suet. Ner. 31; Plin. 
xiv. 6. s. 8; Tac. Ann. xv. 42.) There existed 
from very early times an oracle or sanctuary on the 
banks of the lake, connected with the sources of 
mephitic vapours; and this was asserted by many 
writers to be the spot where Ulysses held conference 
web the shades of the departed. It was pretended 
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that the Cimmerians of Homer were no others than 
the ancient inhabitants of the banks of the lake, and 
his assertion that they never saw the light of the 
sun, Was explained as referring to their dwelling in 
subterranean abodes and caverns hollowed in the 
rocks. (Ephorus ap. Strab. l. ¢.; Lycophr. 695 ; 
Max. Tyr, Diss. xiv. 2; Sil. Ital. xii. 130.) The soft- 
ness of the volcanic tufo of which the surrounding 
hills are composed, rendered them well adapted for 
this purpose; and after the whole neighbourhood 
had been occupied by the Romans, Cocceius carried 
the road from the lake to Cumae, through a long 
grotto or tunnel. (Strab. v. p. 245.) A similar 
excavation, still extant on the S, side of the lake, is 
now commonly known as the Grotta della Sibilla; 
it has no outlet, and was probably never finished. 
Those writers who placed here the Cimmerians of 
Homer, represented them as having been subse- 
quently destroyed (Ephorus, f. c.; Plin. iii. 5. 8.9); 
but the oracle continued down to a much later 
period; and the lake itself was regarded as sacred 
to Proserpine or Hecate, to whom sacrifices were 
frequently offered on the spot. It was under pre- 
tence of celebrating these sacred rites that Hannibal 
in B.C. 214 visited the Lake Avernus at the head of 
his army; but his real object, according to Livy, was 
to make an attempt upon the neighbouring town of 
Puteoli, (Liv, xxiv. 12, 13; Sil, Ital. xii, 106—160.) 
There exist on the SE. side of the lake the pic- 
turesque ruins of a large octagonal vaulted edifice, 
built of brick, in the style of the best Roman works; 
this has been called by some writers the temple of 
Proserpine; but it is more probable that it was em- 
ployed for thermal purposes. (EK. H. B.J 
AVIO'NES, a tribe in the north of Germany, 
dwelling probably in Schleswig, on the river Auwe, 
a tributary of the Eyder, or in the duchy of Lauen- 
burg. (Tacit. Germ. 40.) They are believed to be 
the same people as the Chabiones or Caviones. 
(Mamert. Genethl. Max. Aug. 7, Panegyr. Const. 
6.) [L. 8.] 
AVIUM PR. [Tarropane. } 
AVRAVANNUS. [Aprauannvs. | 
AVUS (Ptol. ii. 6. § 1: A®ou worayot éxGodAal), 
or AVO (Mela, iii. 1. § 8), a small river on the 
W. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, N. of the Durius 
and S. of the Naebis, in the territory of the Gallueci 
Bracarii; now called the Rio d Aye [P. 8.] 
AXATI, aft. prob. OLAURA (Lora), a muni- 
cipium of Hispania Baetica. (Inscr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 1065, No. 2; Morales, pp. 22,99; Florez, Esp. 8. 
vol. ix. p. 62.) [P. 8.] 
AXELODU'NUM, the 16th station, per lineam 
valli of the Notitia, under the charge of the Cohors 
prima Hispanorum. This cobort is mentioned in an 
inscription found at Ellenborough in Cumberland. 
Place for place, Burgh on the Sande is Axellodunum. 
Name for name, Hexham suits better; as the -e/ may 
have been a diminutive form (as in Mosella) and 
the -dunwm is an element of ccmposition. Horsley 
prefers Burgh (Book i. c.7). The evidence, also, 
of there having been a station of Burgh is complete 
(c. 9). [R.G.L.] 
A'XIA (Afia), a small town of Etruria, mentioned 
by Cicero (pro Caec. 7), who calls it a “ castellam,” 
and describes it as situated “ in agro Tarquiniensi.” 
It is probably the same of which the name is found in 
Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. "Agia), who tells us 
only that itwas a city of Italy.” Its site may be fixed 
with much probability at a place still called Castel 
d Asso or Castellaccio, about six miles W. of Vi- 
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terbo. The ancient town appears to have occupied 
the angle formed by two small streams named the 


AXUS. 
A'XIUS (“Akios, "Agws), the principal river of 


| Macedonia, and the eastern boundary of the king- 


Rio Secco and Arcione, flowing through deep vallies | dom before the reign of Philip, rises in Mt. Sar- 
or ravines with precipitous escarpments on each side. | dus between Dardania and Dalmatia, a litth NW 


Some slight fragments of the ancient walls are all | of Scupi. 


that remain on the site of the town ; but the opposite 
or N, bank of the valley of the Arcione was evi- 
dently in ancient times the Necropolis of the town, 
and presents a remarkable assemblage of sepulchres, 
These are not merely subterranean chambers cut out 
of the rock, but present regular architectural fagades, 
with bold cornices and mouldiugs in relief, all hewn 
out of the soft tufo rock of which the escarpments of 
the cliffs are composed. They vary in height from 
12 to 30 feet, but have all a remarkable resemblance 
in their architectural character, and occupy a con- 
siderable extent of cliff in a regular range like a 
street, extending also some distance up a lateral 
ravine which opens into the principal valley. Many 
of these tombs have inscriptions over them in Etrns- 
can characters, most of which consist of, or at least 
contain, the customary formula ECAZT@INESA. 
Since the first discovery of these monuments in 1808 
by Professor Orioli of Bologna, they have attracted 
much attention, more perhaps than they really de- 
serve. Their architecture is thought to have a strong 
resemblance to the Egyptian, but it is still more 
closely connected with the Doric Greek, of which in- 
deed the whole Tuscan architecture was merely a 
modification. Nor is there any reason to assign them 
a very remote antiquity ; Orioli is probably correct in 
referring them to the fourth or fifth century of Rome. 
They certainly however seem to prove that Axia 
must have been a place of more consideration in the 
flourishing times of Etruria, than it was in the days 
of Cicero; though it could never have been more 
than a smal] town, and was probably always a de- 
pendency of Tarquinii, as its name never occurs in 
history, The remains at Castel d Asso have been 
described in detail by Orioli (Dei Sepolerali Edifizi 
dell! Etruria Media, 1826, inserted in Inghiraimi, 
Mon, Etruschi, vol. iv.; and a second time in the 
Annali dell’ Instituto di Corr. Archeol. 1833, 
p- 18—56), and again by Dennis (Cities, dc. of 
Etruria, vol. i. p, 229-242.) LE. H. B.] 
AXIT'ACES (‘Afidans: Teliqul), a river of Sar- 
matia Europaea, E. of the Tyras ( Duiester), flowing, 
according to Ptolemy, right through Sarmatia, a 
Jittle above Dacia, as far as the Carpathi M. On its 
banks were the people called Axiacae, (Mela, ii. 1. 
7; Plin. iv. 12. s. 26; Ptol. iii, 5. § 18, 10. 
§ 14; comp. Pastaces.) [P. 8] 
AXIMA (Aisme), a town of the Centrones, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, who are an Alpine people. In 
the Table it is placed, but under the name Axuna, 
between Bergintrum (St. Mfawrice) and Darantasia 
( Moutiers en Tarentaise), on the road over the pass 
of the Alpis Graia or Petit St. Bernard. The po- 
sition is thus determined to be that of Aisme, The 
Antonine Itin, omits Axima, but makes the distance 
xviii, between Bergintrum and Darantasia, the same 
distance that is given in the Table. It is said that 
inscriptions have been found at Aisme with the name 
Forum Claudii; yet Forum Claudii is a different place, 
though in the country of the Centrones. = [G. L.] 
AXVNIUM. [Uxama.] 


It flows in a south-easterly direction 
through Macedonia, and, after receiving the Ergon 
and Astycus and passing by Pella, falls into tie 
Thermaic gulf. The Lydias also now flows inte tae 
Axius, but in the time of Herodotus (vii. 127) the 
former river joined the Haliacmon. The Axins has 
frequently changed its course. In earlier times 
flowed into the sea between Chalastra and Thesss- 
lonica. (Strab. vii. p. 330.) In the middle ages 
it was called Bardarium (BapSapiov, Anna Conm |. 
p. 18, Paus.), whence its modern name of VerdAer. 
The principal bridge across the Axius was dear 
Pella (Liv. xliv. 43); this bridge is probably iden- 
tical with the Mutatio Greruyra in the /ta 
Hierosol. (p.605,Wess.). The Axius is a deep ami 
rapid river in winter, and is nearly two miles in 
breadth before reaching the sea; but it can be 
crossed by several fords both in the lower and spper 
parts of its course, (Clark, Travels, vol. iii. p. 34; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 258, 289, 437, 
469; Tafel, Thessalonica, pp. 69, seq. 287, seq.) 

AXON, a river of Caria, mentioned by Pliny (+. 
28), with Calynda: “ flumen Axon, oppidum Cs- 
lynda.” We may, perhaps, infer that Calynda was 
on or near the Axon. Leake places the Axon im - 
mediately west of the gulf of Glaucus. [G. L.] 

A'XONA (Aisne), a branch of the Isara ( Gise). 
The Oise joins the Seine below Paris, Caesar ev- 
camped on the Axona in the second year (n, ¢. 57) 
of his Gallic campaign (3, G. 11. 5). Dion Casenas 
(xxxix. 2) writes the name Aflourves. Ausoniwe 
(Mosel. v. 461) names it “ Axona pracceys,” op 
epithet which is not appropriate. 

The Axona, according to Caesar, was in “ extremus 
Remorum finibus,” and the direction of his more- 
ments shows that this river was at or near their 
northern boundary. fG. L.} 

AXUENNA. A place of this name appears 9 
the Antonine Itin. on the road from Durvoortursm 
( Reims) through Verdun, to Divedaram (Metz). i 
may have been a place on the Axona (Aise), but 
the site cannot be fixed. 

Another Axuenua is mentioned in the Table, and 
it seems to be the same place that occurs in the An- 
tonine Itin. under the corrupt name Muenna It » 
on the road from Reims to Bagacutn ( Saray); and 
the distance from Reims is marked x. in both thee 
routes, This determination is supposed to fix the 
site of this Axuenna at the passage of the Aime, 
between Neufchdtel and Avcaur, (D'Anville, \~ 
tice, &e.) [G. 1] 

AXUME. [Avuxemr.] 

AXUS (Afés: Aus), a city of Crete (Herel 
iv. 154), which is identified with "Oages (Steph. i. 
4. 0.), situated on a river (“ rapidum Cretae te 
niemus Oaxen,” Virg. £el. 166), which, acewniew 
to Vibius Sequester (F lum, p. 15), gave ite nae 
to Axus. According to the Cyrenaean traditux, 
the Theraean DBattus, their founder, was the ee 
a damsel named Phronime, the daughter af Etew- 
chus, king of this city (Herod. £ c.). Mr. Pasbor 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 143, foil.) discovered the ancrut 


AXIO’POLIS: or AXIUPOLIS (‘Absobwodis: | city in the modern village of Axws, near Mt ba. 


Rassova), a town of Lower Moesia, situated on the 


Rertt.aias 


The river of Axus flows past the village. 


river Axius, which flowed into the Danube near its | belonging to the so-called Cyclopean or Pelasgie was 


southernmost mouth, which is now stepped np, and 


were found, and in the church a piece of what 


the Limes Trajani. (Ptol. iii, 10. $11.) [L.S.] | marble with a sepulchral inseription in the ancrut 


AXYLUS. 
Doric Greek of the island. On another inscription 
was a decree of a “ common assembly of the Cre- 
tans,” an instance of the well known Syncretism, as 
it was called) The coins of Axus present types of 
Zees and Apollo, as might be expected in a city 
situated on the slopes of Mt. Ida, and the foundation 
of which was, by one of the legends, ascribed to a 
soo of Apollo. The situation answers to one of the 
etymologies of the name: it was called Axus because 
the place is precipitous, that word being used by 
Cretans in the same sense that the other Greeks 
asigned to @yudés,acrag. (Hoeck, Kreta, vol. i. 





COIN OF AXUS, 
A'XYLUS, a woodless tract in Asia Minor, 


“northward of the region of lakes and plains, 
which leads the road from Afioum 

Kinia and Erkle, a dry and naked region, which 
extends as far as the Sangarius and Halys.” (Leake, 
Ana Minor, p.65.) Livy (xxxviii. 18) describes 
the Axylus as entirely destitute of wood; the in- 
bsbitants used dried cow-dung for fuel. Pococke, 
who traversed part of the country, speaks of the 
people as being much distressed for fuel, and com- 
mouly using cow-dung. He might have found the 
same thing done in some parts of England. (Com- 
pare Hamilton, vol. i. pp. 448, 468, as to the Axy- 
les.) The Roman consul! Manlius marched through 
the Axylns to invade Galatia. Part of this wood- 
les region was included in Phrygia, and part in Ga- 
lata and Lycaonia. The high plateaus north of 
Kewia and Erkle are the mountain-plains (dpoé3ia), 
* Strabo (p. 568) terms them, of the Lycaonians, 
cold, treeless and waterless, but well adapted for 
theep- feeding. [G. L.J 

AZA, a town of Armenia, mentioned by Pliny 
{ri 10). According to the Anton. Itinerary it was 
26 M.P. from Satala; it is conjectured to be the 
same plaice as the Hassis of the Peutinger Tables, 
which is distant from Satala 25 M.P. ([E. B. J.] 

AZALI (‘A(aAo), a tribe in Upper Pannonia, 
fom which, perhaps, the modern town of Ozal, 
derives its name. (Ptol. ii. 14. § 2; Plin. W. N. 
in. 28.) [L. 8.] 

AZA'NES (‘ACdvns). It is stated by Arundell 
(Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 140) that, on a coin of 
Themisoniam in Phrygia, is a river-god, with the 
tame of Azanes, “ evidence of some river being at or 
tear Themisonium.” The site of Themisonium does 
mt appear to be quite certain; and nothing more 
wems to be known of the river Azanes, though the 
eeelusion from the coin, that there was a river of 
that name, can hardly be doubted. {G. L.J 

AZA'NES. [Arcapta.] 

AZA'NI (A(avoi: Eth. A(avirns), as the name 
‘par in Strabo (p. 576), and Stephanus (s. r. 
Cava’) The name on coins and inscriptions is 
Aifeyol, and also in Herodian, the grammarian, as 
(noted by Stephanus. Azani is a city of Phrygia 
Evirtetns. The district, which was called Azanitis, 
tentained the sources of the river Khyndacus, 

This place, which is historically unknown, contains 


through 
i to 
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very extensive ruins, which were first visited in 1824 
by the Earl of Ashburnham (Arundell’s Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 347); it had been incorrectly stated 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 14) that the 
ruins were discovered by Dr. Hall. They have since 
been visited by several other travellers. The remains 
are at a place called 7chavdowr-Hissar, on the 
left bank of the Rhyndacus. There are two Roman 
bridges with elliptical arches over the Rhyndacus ; 
or three according to Fellows. (Plan, p.141.) On 


the left bank of the Rhyndacus, on a slight eminence, 
is a beautiful Ionic temple, “ one of the most perfect 
now existing in Asia Minor.” (Hamilton, Researches, 
gc., vol. i. p. 101.) Eighteen columns and one side 
and end of the cella are standing. There are also 





—" 


RUINS AT AZANI, 


the colossal foundations of another temple; and some 
remains of a third. The theatre is situated near 
half a mile from the temple; and there is a stadium 
which “ extends north and south in a direct line of 
prolongation from the theatre, with which it is 
immediately connected, although at a lower level, 
Some of the marble seats, both in the stadium and 
in the theatre, are well preserved, and of highly 
finished workmanship.” (Hamilton.) There is a 
view of the temple of Azani in Fellows’ Asia Minor 
(pp. 137, 141). “ There are many fronts of tombs 
sculptured as doors with panels and devices, having 
inseriptions.” (Fellows, who has given a drawing 
of one of these doors.) Among the coins which 
Hamilton procured at this place, and in the sur- 
rounding country, there were coins of Augustus, 
Claudius, Faustina, and other imperial personages. 
Some also were autonomous, the legends being 
Anuos, ‘lepa BovAn, or ‘lepacuvKAnrtos AiCavertwy, 
or AiCaxcrwy. Several inscriptions from Azani 
have been copied by Fellows (p. 142, &c.), and by 
Hamilton (Appendix, 8—20). None of the in- 
scriptions are of early date, and probably all of them 
belong to the Roman period. One of these records 
‘the great, both benefactor and saviour and founder 
of the city, Cl. Stratonicus,” who is entitled consul 
(Sxarov); and the monnment was erected by his 
native city. This Stratonicus, we may infer from 
the name Claudius, was a native, who had obtained 
the Roman citizenship. The memorial was erected 
in the second praetorship (to B otpatryourtos) of 
Cl. Apollinarius. Another inscription contains the 
usual formula, } BovAn xa: d Anuos. In the interior 
of the cella of the temple there are four long in- 
scriptions, one in well formed Greek characters, 
another in inferior Greek characters, and two in badly 
cut Roman characters. There are also inseriptions 
on the outside of the cella. It appears from one 
inscription that the temple, which is now standing, 
was dedicated to Zeus. 
AA 
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The plan given by Fellows shows the positions of ; ancient author, under this form, bat its correenes 
the several buildings, which altogether must have | js proved by its coins, which have types copied from 
produced a very fine effect. There are no traces of | those of Tarentum and the legend at full AZH- 
any city walls. [G. L.] TINQN. These coins, once erroneously assigned t» 

; Azenia in Attica, are found only in the seothers 
part of Apulia, and hence it is probable that the 
“Ehetium” of the Tab. Peut., a name certainly 
corrupt, ought to be read Azetium. If this em 
jecture be admitted Azetium may be placed at Ae 
tigliano, a small town about 12 miles SE. of Bari, 
where the coins in question have been fregnext)y 
discovered. The ArnGettn1 of Pliny (iii. 11. «. 16) 
though placed by him among the “ Calabrorws 

Mediterranei,” in all probability belong to the sam 
COIN OF AZANT. place, and this may be the Roman form of the name. 


_ | CMillingen. Num. de UJtalie, p. 147.) [EH B! 
AZA'NILA, a city belonging to Massilia, according iv 
to Stephanus (s. v.’A€avia), quoting Philo. The } Fe a 
place is only mentioned in this passage, which is Mesa Ga te 
worth notice, as adding to the list of Massaliot towns iv i 
in the south of France. Walckenaer (Géog., &c., 
vol. i. p. 280) conjecturesthat it may be at Azillaret, 
near Acille, in the department of Aude; but this 
is merely a guess, founded on a resemblance of 
names. [G. L.] 
AZANIA (4 'A(avia, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28; Peripl. 
Mar. Eryth. pp. 10, 11, seq.), the modern coast of 
Ajan, was another name for the maritime region of | AZIRIS, or AZILIS (“A¢ipis, “AQdus, Herod, 
eastern Africa called Barbaria, which extended from | Steph. B., Callim.; "Afipov, Charax, ap. Steph B.; 
the promontory of Aromata, lat. 11° N., to that of |“AguvAis or “A(uAcs «oun, Ptol ii, 5. § 2; Eth 
Rhaptum, lat. 2°, Ptolemy distinguishes between | "A(Alrys, Steph. B.), a district, and, according t 
Azania and Barbaria, defining the former as the in- | the later writers, a town, or village, on the comt ¢ 
terior, and the latter as the coast of the region which | Marmarica, on the E. frontier of Cyrenaica, in X 
bore these names, Azania was inhabited by a race | Africa, opposite the island of Platea. Hervdotus 
of Acthiopians, who were engaged principally in | tells us that it was colonized by Battus and his f.- 
catching and taming wild elephants, or in supplying | lowers two years after their first settlement in Plates, 
the markets of the Red Sea coast with hides and | g.c. 638. He describes it as surrounded am bets 
ivory. At the southern limit of this undefined and | sides by the most beautiful slopes, with a nver 
scarcely known region was the river Rhaptus, and | flowing through it, a description agreeing, according 
the haven Rhaptum (Ptol. iv. 9), which derived | to Pacho, with the valley of the river Temmawed, 
their name from the Aethiopes Rhapsii. The Mare | which flows into the Gulf of Bomba, opposite to Ue 
Azanium, another name for the Sinus Barbaricus | island of Bomba (the ancient Platea). In a second 
(BapSapixés xéAwos, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28), skirted this | passage, Herodotus mentions it as adjacent to the 
whole region. [W. B. D.] port of Menelaus, and at the commencement @ the 
AZANUS. [LIyp1a.] district where silphium grows. (Herod. iv. 157,159, 
AZARA ("A(apa), mentioned by Strabo (xi. p. | Callim. in Apoll. 89; Pacho, Voyage de la Marme- 
527) in his Account of Armenia as situated on the | rique,&c. pp.53,86.) It appears to be the same plece 
Araxes; some read 7&@ Zdpa: probably like other | as the Portus Azarius (6 'ACdpsos Alnr) of Srve- 
words occurring in that country, the name was spelt | sius (c. 4; Thrige, Res Cyrenens. p. 72). [P.S) 
indifferently. Groskurd (note ad I. c.) is inclined AZIRBIS (‘A¢ipis, Ptol. v. 7. § 2), a town of Ar- 
to think it was a temple dedicated to the goddess | menia Minor, which, if we identify with Araages, 
Zaretis, or the Perso-Annenian Artemis, (Comp. | or Arzindjan, as Mannert (Geogr. vol. vi. pt. 2 > 
Hesych. s. v.; Selden, de Diis Syriis Synt. ii. | 308) does, must be placed to the W. of the Ec 
ec. 15.) PE. B. J.J phrates. Abilfedd (Tab. Syr. p. 18) fixes t+ 
AZEKAH, a city of the tribe of Judah. (Josh. | place on the road between Siras and Arcrwm. Ac 
xv. 35.) It was situated in that part which was | cording to the Armenian chroniclers it was famew 
called Sephela (rendered by the LXX. thy we- | for the worship of the goddess Anahid, and ©» 
Bivhv, To wéBiov, and td tawewa), which, according | decorated with many temples by Tigranes IL. After 
to Eusebius and St. Jerome, embraced all the coun- | the establishment of Christianity it remained 2 
try about Eleutheropolis, to the north and west. | important place, but attained its highest distinct>s 
(Reland, Palaest. p. 187.) A village of this name | under the Mussulman princes of the Seljuk dyna. 
existed in their day between Eleutheropolis and Aelia | (St. Martin, Mem. sur [Arménie, vol. b p fli 
(ib. p. 603); and the site of Shocoh, with which it | Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 312; Ritter, Erdisunde, vol + 
is joined in 1 Sam, xvii. 1, is still preserved in the | p. 270.) [E. B. J.) 
small ruined village of ShieikeA, in the south-east AZUZIS, or AHT'HIS (Tab, Peut.), ALXI (Pos 
of Judaea, where the hill country declines towards | cian, vi. p. 682, ed. Putsch), a town of Dana = 
the Plain of the Philistines. (Robinson, Bid. Res.‘ the high road from Viminacium to Tiviseum, pr 
vol. ii. pp. 343, 349.) [G.W.] | bably the Aigiols of Ptolemy (iii. 8. § 9). It seem 
AZE'NIA. [Arrica, p. 331, a.] to be Taskora on the Ternes. [P83 
AZE'TIUM (‘AQnrivos: Azetini), a town of = AZO'RUS (“A(wpos, 'ACepior, Ptol. iii, 13. § 42: 
Apulia, the name of which does not occur in any » Eth. 'A(wpirns), a town in Perrhacbia in Thess! 












COIN OF AZETIUM. 





AZOTUS. 
atasted at the foot of Mount Olympus. Azorus, ' 
vith the two neighbouring towns of Pythium and 
Doliehe, formed a Tripolis. (Liv. xlii., 53, xliv. 2.) 
There was also a town of the name of Azoras in 
Pelagonia in Macedonia, (Strab. vii. p.327; Leake, 
Northern nat vol. iii. PP 319, 342.) 

ALOTUS wros: Eth, 'ACer.3), the AsHbop 
of Scripture, . ge assigned to the tribe of Judah 
ia the division of the Promised Land (Josh. xv. 47), 
tut cecupied by the Philistines, and reckoned as one | 
cf their five principal cities, where was the chief, 
wat of the worship of Dagon. (1 Sam. i. 1—7.) 
it is celebrated by Herodotus as having stood a 
vege of 29 years from Psammetichus, king of Egypt 
(ateat Bp. c. 630), the longest of any city he was 
aqnainted with (ii. 157). It was taken by the 
Auyrians under Tartan, the general of King Senna- 
chenb (mc. 713; Ja. xx.1). It was taken by Judas 
Macrabaeus qa Mace. ix. 50), and by his brother 
lewthan (x. 77); restored by Gabinius (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 5. §3), and given by Augustus to Salome 
(svi. 13.§5). The ancient geographicea] and his- 
turical notices place it between Askelon and Jamania, 
sath of the latter, near the coast, but not actually on 
the sea shore. Its site is clearly identified by the 
madern village of Eedid, situated on a grassy hill, 
varrwanded by wood. No ruins have been discovered 
there. (Irby and Mangles, pp. 179—182; and 
Eichardson, as cited in Kobinson’s Bib. Res. vol. ii. 
p 368; Reland, pp. 606—609.) [G, W.] 





B. 


BAALBEK. [Het1o0routs.] 

BAAL-GAD, in the northern extremity of the 
Holy Land, “ in the valley of Lebanon, under Mount 
Hermon.” (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5.) [G. W.] 

BAAL-MEON, a city of the tribe of Reuben 
(Nomd. xxxii. 38; 1 Chron. v.8), afterwards occu- | 
ved by the Moabites. (£zek. xxv. 9.) It is men- | 
tured by St. Jerome as a large village in his time, | 
uid is placed by him and Eusebius nine miles 
eetant from Heshbon, and near Bare (Beara). | 
(Keland, Palaest. pp. 487,611.) Burckhardt iden- 
wtes it with Myoun, 3 of an hour SE. of the ruins 
af Heshbon (Travels, p. 385); but this would not 
‘e more than 2 or 3 miles, which is too short an in- 
verval. Yet the name (written by Irby and Mangles | 
* Maya,” p, 464), and the neighbouring hot springs 
(we St. Jerome, (. c.), seem to identify it with the 
beepers site, = stands on a considerable eminence, 

tt & fertile [G. Ww.) 

BAAL-SHALISHA (2 Kings, iv. 42), a town, it 
wald seem, of the district of Shalisha (1 Sam. ix. 
4), called by Eusebius and St. Jerome Beth-sa- 
fea, is placed by them 15 miles north of Diospolis | 
(Lydda), in the Thammitic district. (Reland, p. | 
611.) [G. W.] 

BAAL-TAMAR, a town of the tribe of Benjamin, 
© the vicinity of Gibeah. (Judges, xx. 33.) It 
essied in the time of Eusebius under the name of | 

Exb-amar. (Reland, p. 611.) [G. W.] 
BABBA (Bd€a, Ptol. iv. 1. § 14; Ba@al: £th. 
Bagaios, Steph. B.), a colony in Mauretania Tingi- ° 
‘ata, founded by Augustus, 40 M. I’. from Lixus. 
ka foll name is given by Pliny in the form Babba 
dem Campestris (v. 1). Its coins, which are 
temerous, from Augustus downwards, have the in- 
acipcices Col. I. B., i. e. Colonia Ju/ia Babbensis, or 
COL. C.LB. or C.C. L B., ive. Colonia Campestris | 











_ phanus, s, v. BaSpdytior. 
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Julia Babbensis, (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 153.) Its 


site seems quite uncertain. Some place it at Na- 
ranja, which appears too far east; others at Bant 
Teude, in a beautiful plain on the river Guarga (a 
tributary of the Swéur), where ancient ruins are still 
visible. (Leo Africanus, ap. Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2, 
p- 489.) Possibly the true position may be at Baba 
Kelam, E. of Ksar-el-Kebir. P.S 
BABRA'NTIUM(Ba8pdvriov: Eth, Baspdvri0s), 
a place in the neighbourhood of Chios, mentioned by 
Polybius in his sixteenth book, as quoted by Ste- 
It may be - same 
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place as Babras. G. L.J 
BABRAS (Bapas: Eth. srr mtg) a small 

place in Aeolis near Chios. (Steph. B. s. v. Ba- 

6pas.) (G. L.] 


BABYLLE'NII (BaSvAAjmor, Ptol. iv. 7. § 29), 
the name of a tribe which belonged to the hybrid 
population of the Regio Troglodytica, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They were seated between 
the easternmost boundary of the island Meroe and 
the Sinus Adulitanus. [W. B. D.] 

BA'BYLON (BaévAdr), in later times called also 
Babylonia( Justin, i. 2; Solin. c.37: Eth. BaSvAdvs, 
rarely BaSvAwveds, fern. Ba6vAwris), the chief town of 
Babylonia, and the seat of empire of the Babylonio- 
Chaldaean kingdom, It extended along both sides 
of the Euphrates, which ran through the middle of it, 
and, according to the uniform consent of antiquity, 
was,at the height of its glory,of immense size. ‘There 
seems good reason for supposing that it occupied the 
site, or was at least in the immediate vicinity, of 
Babel, which is mentioned in Genesis (x. 10) as the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and in Genesis (xi. 
1—9) as the scene of the confusion of tongues: its 
name is a Graecized form of the Hebrew Babel. 
There is, however, no evidence that it was at an 
early period a place of importance, or, like Ninus 
(Nineveh), the imperial seat of a long line of kings. 
The name of Babel is said to be derived from the 
circumstance of its having been the place of this 
confusion of tongues (Gen. xi. 9); another and per- 
haps more natural derivation would give it the 
meaning of the gate or court of Bel, or Belus, the 
Zeus of that country. A tradition of this event has 
been preserved in Berossus, who says that a tower 
was erected in the place where Babylon now stands, 
but that the winds assisted the gods in overthrowing 
it. He adds that the ruins still exist at Babylon, 
that the gods introduced a diversity of tongues 
among men, and that the place where the tower was 
built is called Babylon on account of the confusion 
of tongues ; for confusion is by the Hebrews called 
Babel. (Beross. ap, Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix.; Syn- 
cell. Chron. 44; Euseb. Chron. 13.) A tradition of 
the diversity of tongues and its cause is preserved also 
in a fragment of Histiaeus (ap. Joseph, Ant. i. 4), 
and in Alex. Polyhist. (ap. Sync. 44, and JosepA. 
Ant. i. 4). Eupolemus also (ap. Euseb. J raep. 
Evang. ix.) attributes the foundation of Babylon to 
those who escaped from the Deluge, and mentions 
the tower and its overthrow. He adds that Abra- 
harn lived in a city of Babylonia called Camarina, 
or by some Urie [i.e, Ur], which is interpreted to 
mean a city of the Chaldaeans. 

Of Babel or Babylon, believing them, as we do, to 
represent one and the same place, we have no subse- 
quent notice in the Bible till the reign of Hoshea, 
about B.c, 730 (2 Kings, xvii. 24), when the people 
of Samaria were carried away captive. It seems 
probable that during this lopg period Babylon was 
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a place of little consequence, and that the great 
ruling city was the Assyrian capital Ninus, As 
late as the time of Hezekiah (8.c, 728—700) it is 
clear that Babylon was dependent on the Assy- 
rian Empire, though Merodach-Baladan is mentioned 
in Isaiah (xxxix. 1) as, at that time, king or ruler 
in that city; for Polyhistor (ap. Euseb. Arm. Chron, 
42) states that after the reign of the brother of Sen- 
nacherib, Acises ruled; and that, after Acises had 
reigned thirty days, he was slain by Merodach-Bala- 
danus, who held the government, but was in his turn 
slain and succeeded by Elibus, Polyhistor adds that, 
in the third year of the reign of Elibus, Sennacherib 
caine up and conquered the Babylonians, took their 
king prisoner away into Assyria, and made his own 
son Asardanus king in his place. Abydenus (ap. 
Luseb, hid. p. 53) states the same thing, adding that 
he built Tarsus after the plan of Babylon. The frag- 
ments preserved of Berossus, who lived in the age of 
Alexander the Great, and who testifies to the exist- 
ence of written documents at Babylon which were 
preserved with great care, supply some names, though 
we have no means of ascertaining how far they may be 
depended on, The commencement of the narrative of 
Berossus is a marvellous and fabulous account of the 
first origin of Babylonia. In it he speaks of Belus, 
whom heinterprets to mean Zeus, and states that some 
of the most remarkable objects which he has noticed 
were delineated in the temple of that god at Babylon 
(See Castor, ap. Euseb, Arm. Chron. 81; Eupol. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix.; Thallus, ap. The 
ad Ant, 281; Aecsch, Suppl. 318 and 322; Hesiod 
Fragm. ap. Strab.i. p.42; and Eustath. ad Dionys. 
927, for the name of Belus, and various legends con- 
nected with it.) Berossus mentions the name Xi- 
suthrus, and with him a legend of a great flood, 
which has so remarkable a resemblance to the nar- 
rative of the Bible, that it has been usual to sup- 
pose that Xisuthrus represents the Noah of Holy 
Scripture; adding that, after the flood, the people re- 
turned to Babylon, built cities and erected temples, 
and that thus Babylon was inhabited again. ( Beross. 
ap. Sync. Chron, 28 ; Euseb. Chron. 5. 8.) Apollo- 
dorus, professing to copy from Berossus, gives a dif- 
ferent and fuller list of rulers, but they are a mere 
barren collection of names. (Apoll. ap, Sync. Chron. 
39; Euseb. Chron. 5.) The Astronomical canon of 
Ptolemy commences with the era of Nabonassar, 
whose reign began n.c. 747 twenty-three years after 
the appearance of the Assyrian King Paul, on the W. 
of the Euphrates. It has been argued from this fact, 
in connection with a passage in Isaiah (xxiii. 13) 
“Behold the land of the Chaldees; this people was 
not, till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 
in the wilderness,” that the first rulers of Babylon 
were of Assyrian origin; but this seems hardly a ne- 
cessary inference. It is, however, curious that Syn- 
cellus, after stating that the Chaldaeans were the 
first who assumed the title of kings, adds that of 
these the first was Evechius, who is known to us by 
the name of Nebrod (or Nembrod) who reigned at 
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later Manasses, king of Judah, is carried by the kirg 


| of Assyria into captivity to Babylon. Then foliow b- 


osduchinus and Chyniladan, who appear to have ruled 
partly at one city and partly at the other; and thes 
Nabopollasar, who finally overthrew Ninus, and re- 
moved the seat of the empire of western Asia from 
the banks of the Tigris te Babylon. 

With his son Nebuchadnezzar coramenced, in aii 
probability, the era of Babylonian greatness, and the 
accounts in the Bible and in other writings are, fer 
his reign, remarkably consistent with one anuther. 


The Bible relates many events of the reign of this 





ophan, 


Babylon for six years and one third. Nabonassar is | 


said to have destroved the memorials of the kings 
who preceded him, (Syuc. Chron. 207) Of the mo- 
narchs who succeeded him according to the Canon 
we know nothing, but it is probable that they were 


king, his carrying the Jews into captivity, bis srze 
and conquest of Tyre (£2ek, xxix 18), his descent 
into Egypt, and his subsequent return te Babrhe 
and death there. Berossus (ap. Joseph. c. Ap.) 
states that Nebuchadnezzar was sent with a preat 
army against Egypt and Judaea, and barnt tbe 
temple at Jerusalem and removed the Jews to 
Babylon, that he conquered Egypt, Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exports all 
that had reigned before him in Babylon ami 
Chaldaea. He adds that, on the return of the king 
from his Jewish war, he devoted much time to 
adorning the temple of Belus, rebuilding the city, 
constructing a new palace adjoining these in which 
his forefathers dwelt, but exceeding them ia height 
and splendour, and erecting on stone pillars high 
walks with trees to gratify his queen, who had been 
brought up in Media, and was therefore fond of a 
mountainous situation. (Beroa. ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i 
19; Syncell. Chron. 220; Euceb. Praep. Evamg. 
ix.) 

Berossns goes on to state that after a reign of 453 
years, Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Evilee- 
rodachus, Neriglissoorns, and Labroseurchodus, 
whose united reigns were little more than six pears, 
till at length, on a conspiracy being formed against 
the last, Nabonnedus obtained the crown, and reigned 
sixteen years, till, in his seventeenth year, Cyros 
took Babylon, the king having retired to the neigh- 
bouring city of Borsippus; that, on Cyrus proceeding 
to besiege Borsippus, Nabonnedus surrendered his- 
self to the king of Persia, who sent him owt of 
Babylonia and placed him in Carmania, where be 
died. (Beros, ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 20; Easeb, 
Praep. Evang. ix.) 

Micadhanes (ap. Abyden.; Euseb. Praep, Eran. 
x., Chron, 49) tells nearly the same story, slightly 
changing the names of the successors of Nebucbad- 
nezzar, and adding, that, Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt 
Babylon, turned the course of the Armakale { Nakr- 
Malcha), which was a branch of the Euphrates, 
constructed a vast receptacle for its waters abeve 
the city of Sippara, and built the city of Terecu: 
near the Erythraean Sea, i. e. the Persian Gull, 
to check the incursions of the Arabs. 

The first Greek who visited Babylon, so far as ee 
know, was Antimenidas, the brother of the Post 
Alcaeus, who was there B.c.600—580(Strab. xiii. “ 
617; Fragm Ale., Miiller, Khein. Mus, p. 287 ‘: 
the earliest Greek historian who gives any Had 
tion of Babylon is Herodotus, who travelled thither 
about a century after the first conquest br Crmu 
His testimony is more valuable than that of amy 
other writer, for he is the only one whom we koew 


for the most part tributary to the kings of Ninus | to have been an eye-witness, and whose accoust 
(Nineveh). Mardoch-Empadus, the fifth, is probably | of what he describes has reached us uneurtatked 
the Merodach-Baladan of the Bible, who sent to There is more or less uncertainty abont all the others. 
congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from sick- | 


nets. (2 Kings, xx.12; [saiah, xxxi. 1.) Somewhat | others have extracted. Of Bervasvs, whe was 6 


Thus, of Ctesias, we have only what Diedurgs asl 
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centary and a half later than Herodotus, we have 
ealy a few fragments. We have no proof that 
Arman or Strabo themselves visited Babylun, though 
the treatise of the former has this value, that he 
drew his information from the Notes of Aristobulus 
ami Ptolemy the son of Lagus, who were there with 
Alexander. Of Cleitarchus, who also accompanied 
Alexander, and wrote ta wepl 'AAéfavdpou, we have 
no remains, unless, as has been supposed by some, 
his work was the basis of that by Curtius. The inci- 
deotal remarks of Herodotus have a manifest ap- 
pearance of truth, and convey the idea of personal 
ex Thus, in i. 177, he distinguishes 
between the length of the Royal and the Ordinary 
Cabit; in i 182, 183, he expresses his doubts on 
sume of the legends which he heard about the 
Temple of Belus, though the structure itself (or its 
remains) he evidently must have seen, as he de- 
scribes it as still existing (és ¢ué rovro &r: éov, 
i. 181.) His account also of the country round 
Babylon (i. 179, and i. 192—200) is, as is shown 
elsewhere [BapyLon1a], confirmed by all other 
writers, as well ancient as modern. 

According to Herodotus, Babylon, which, after 
the full of Ninus, became the seat of the Assyrian 
empire (i. 178), had already been ruled over by 
several kings, and by two remarkable queens, Semi- 
rams aud Nitocris, at an interval of five generations 
from one to the other. (i. 184,185.) Of these, the 
elder erected immense embankments to keep the 
water of the Euphrates within its proper channel, 
the second made the course of the Euphrates, which 
had previously been straight, so tortuous that it 
thrice passed the village of Ardericca, dug an im- 
mense lake, and having turned the waters of the 
river into this lake, faced its banks with a wall of 
baked bricks, and threw a bridge across within 
Babylon, so as to connect the two sides of the river, 
(i 186.) Herodotus adds a story of her tomb, 
which we may reasonably questiun, as he himself 
ewald only have heard of it by tradition when he was at 
Babylon (i. 187), and states that it was against the 
son of this queen, Labynetus, that Cyrus marched. 
Labynetus is, therefore, the Nabonnedus of Berossus, 
the Belshazzar of Holy Scripture. Herodotus says 
nothing about the founders of Babylon, and what is 
sarcely less remarkable, does not mention Neba- 
ebadnezzar,—he simply describes the town as we 
may presume he saw it. He states that it was 
placed in & great plain, and was built as no other 
city was with which he was acquainted; that it 
was in form an exact square, each side being 120 
stadia long, with a broad and deep trench round it, 
the materials dug from which helped to make the 
bricks, of which a wall 200 royal cubits high, and 
50 broad, was composed. Warm bitumen procured 
from the village of Is (now /it) served for mortar, 
a layer of reeds inserted at every thirtieth 
course. (i. 178, 179.) A hundred brazen gates 
opesed into the city, which was divided into two 
distinct quarters by the Euphrates, had all its 
streets at right angles one to the other, and many 
houses of three and four storie . (i. 180.) Another 
wall, hardly inferior in strength, but less gigantic, 
went round the city within the one just described. 
In each of the two quarters of the city, there was 
an immense structure: one, the Royal Palace, the 
‘ther, the brazen-gated Temple of Belus, within a 
sysare space two stadia each way, itself one stadium 
im length and breadth; on the ground-plan of which 
sseries of eight towers were built, one above the other. 
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He adds some further remarks about the temple, and 
speaks of several things,which, as we have remarked, 
he did not see, and, apparently, did not believe (i. 
181—183). The vast size Herodotus gives to 
Babylon has, in modern days, Jed scholars to doubt 
his history altogether, or at least to imagine he must 
have been misinformed, and to adopt the shorter 
measures which have been given by other authors, 
(Grosskurd, ad Strab. xvi. p. 738; Heeren, As. Nat.; 
Olearius, ad Philostr, Vit, Apoll. i. 25.) Yet the 
reasoning on which they have rested seems incon- 
clusive; it is as difficult or as easy to believe in the 
360 stadia of Ctesias (himself also an eye-witness) 
as in the 480 stadia of Herodotus. All that was 
required to effect such works was what the rulers of 
Babylon had, an ample supply of human labour and 
time; and, with more than thirty pyramids in Egypt 
and the wall of China still existing, who can set 
bounds to what they might accomplish ? 

The simple narrative of Herodotus we find much 
amplified, when we turn to later writers. According 
to Diodorus (ii. 6), who, apparently, is quoting from 
Ctesias, Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, founded Babylon (according to one state- 
ment, after the death of Ninus), and built its walls 
of burnt brick and asphalt, and accomplished many 
other great works, of which the following are the 
principal ;— 

1. A bridge across the Euphrates, where it was 
narrowest, five stadia long. (Strab. xvi. p. 738, says 
its breadth was only one stadium, in which opinion 
Mr. Rich [ Babylon, p. 53] very nearly concurs.) 

2. Two palaces or castles at each end of the 
bridge, on the E. aud W. sides of the river, com- 
manding an extensive view over the city, and the 
keys of their respective positions, On the inner 
walls of the western castle were numerous paintings 
of animals, excellently expressing their natural ap- 
pearance; and on the towers representations of 
hunting scenes, and among them one of Semiramis 
herself slaying a leopard, and of Ninus, her husband, 
attacking a lion with a lance. (Is it possible that 
Ctesias preserves here a popular tradition of the 
bas-reliefs lately discovered at Nimrud and Khor- 
sabad,— the situation of the scenes having been 
changed from Assyria to Babylonia?) This palace 
he states far exceeded in magnificence that on the 
other side of the river. 

3. The temple of Belus or Zeus, in the centre of 
the city, a work which, in his day, he adds, had 
totally disappeared (Diod. vi. 9), and in which were 
golden statues and sacrificia) vessels and imple- 
tents. 

On the other hand, many of the ancients, besides 
Herodotus, seem to have doubted the attribution to 
Semiramis of the foundation of Babylon, Thus 
Berossus (ap. Joseph. c. Ap. 1) states that it was 
a fiction of the Greeks that Semiramis built Babylon; 
Abydenus (ap. Luseb. Praep. ix.) that Belus sur- 
rounded the town with a wall, the view also taken 
by Dorotheus Sidonius, preserved in Julius Firmicus. 
Curtius (¥. 1) affirms the double tradition, and 
Ammianus (xxiii, 6) gives the building of the 
walls to Semiramis and that of the citadel to Belus : 
lastly, Orosius (ii. 6) asserts that it was founded by 
Nimrod the Giant, and restored by Ninus or Semi- 
ramis, It has been suggested that the story of 
Belus is, after all, a Chaldaean legend; but this can- 
not, we think, be satisfactorily shown (see, however, 
Volney, Chron. Bab.; Perizon. Orig, Bab.; aud 


_ Freinsheim. ad Curt. v. 1). 
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Of the snecessors of Semiramis (supposing that 
she did reign in or found an empire at Babylon) we 
are in almost entire ignorance; though some names, 
as we have seen, have been preserved in Ptolemy 
(Astron. Canon.), and elsewhere, 

With regard to Nebuchadnezzar, another and an 
ingenious theory has been put forth, which seems 
generally to have found favour with the German 
writers. According to Heeren (As. Nat. i. p. 382), 
it has been held that, some time previous to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent of the throne in Babylon, a 
revolution bad taken place in Western Asia, whereby 
4% new race, who, descending from the north, had 
been for some time partially established in the plain 
country of Babylonia, became the ruling people; and 
that Nebuchadnezzar was their first great sovereign. 


The difficulty of accounting for the Chaldaeans has 


given a plausibility to this theory, which however 
we do not think it really merits. The Bible does 
not help us, as there is a manifest blank between 
Esarhaddon and Nebuchadnezzar which cannot be 
satisfactorily filled up, if at all, from fragments 
on which we cannot rely, So far as the Bible 
is concerned, Nebuchadnezzar appears before us 
from first to last, simply as a great ruler, called, 
indeed, the Chaldaean, but not, as we think, for 
that reason, necessarily of a race different from the 
other people of the country. Diodorus, indeed 
(ii. 10), attributes the Hanging Gardens to a Syrian 
king, telling the same story which we find in Be- 
rossus. It is probable, however, that he and Curtius 
(v. 1) use the word Syrian in the more extended 
sense of the word Assyrian, for all western and 
southern Asia, between ‘Taurus and the Persian 
Galf. 

Differing accounts have been given of the manner 


in which Babylon was taken, in the Bible, in He- | 


rodotus, and in Xenophon's Cyropaedeia, That in 
the Bible is the shortest. We are simply told (Dan. 
v.2—11) that Belshazzar, while engaged at a great 
feast, was alarmed by a strange writing on the wall of 
his banqueting room, which Daniel interpreted to 
imply the immediate destruction of the empire by the 
combined army of the Medes and Persians. “ In that 
night,” the Sacred Record adds, “ was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldaeans slain.” (Jan. v. 28.) 
Herodotus (i. 177, seq.) describes the gradual ad- 
vance of the army under Cyrus, and his attempt to 
take the city by a regular siege, which, however, its 
vast extent compelled him to convert into a blockade. 
He mentions the draining the waters of the Euphrates 
by means of a canal cut above the city, and that by 


this means the Persians were enabled to enter the | 


city, the water being only thigh-deep, the inhabit- 
ants being more careless of their defences, as the 


day on which they entered happened to be one of | 


their great festivals, (Hler, i. 191.) The narrative 
of Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5) is substantially the 
same, though he gives many details which are not 
found elsewhere. He mentions especially, that the 
time of attack was one of general festivity, the 
drankenness of the royal guands, and the death of 
the king on the palace being forced. 

The subsequent histury of Babylon may be told 
in a few words. From the time of its overthrow by 
Cyrus it never recovered its previous splendour, 
though it continued for some centuries a place of 
considerable importance, and the winter residence of 
its conqueror Cyrus daring seven months of each 
year, (Xeu. Cyrop. viii. 7. § 22.) Between the 
reign of Cyrus and that of Dareius, the son of Hy- 
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staspes, we hear nothing of it. In the reign, bee- 
ever, of the latter king, Herodotus (iii. 150) me- 
tions a revolt of the Babylonians, and the cruel pian 
they adopted to prevent a scarcity of provisies mn 
the siege they expected: he appears, however, tu 
‘have confounded this revolt with a subsequent «> 
which took place in the reign of Xerxes, (Ota 
Persic. ap. Phot. p. 50, ed. Didot.) Herodetas, 
| however, states that, at this time, the walls of the 
"city were beaten down, which Cyrus had left etaze- 
| ing, and 3000 of the inhabitants were pat to desth; 
though Berossus (ap. Joseph. ¢. Apion. i. 20) and 
Eusebius (Chron, Armen. i. p. 75) say that Cy- 
| rus only destroyed the outer walls, In neither ca 
is it indeed necessary to suppose that much mere 
ruin was caused than was necessary to render Ur 
place useless as one of strength. It is certain that 
Babylon was still the chief city of the empire whes 
Alexander went there; so that the actual injury dat 
by Darvias and Xerxes could not have been very great. 
The Behistan inscription mentions two revolts st 
Babylon, the first of which was pat down by Dari 
himself, who subsequently spent a considerable thar 
there, while the second was quelled by his bentensst. 
(Rawlinson, As. Journ, vol. x. pp, 188—190.) fs 
the reign of Xerxes, Herodotus (i. 183) states that 
that king plundered the Temple of Belus of the 
golden statue which Dareius hud not dared to re 
move; and Arrian (vii. 17) adds, that he three 
down the temple itself, on his return from Greece, 
and that it was in ruins when Alexander was at Ba- 
bylon, and was desirous of rebuilding it, aud of re 
storing it to its former grandeur, Strabo (x¥i p 
738) adds, that he was unable to do so, aa it tis 
10,000 men to clear away the ruins. Pliny (i. 26), 
on the other hand, appears to have thought that the 
temple of Belus was still existing in his time, 

From the time of Alexander's death its decay 

_ hecame more rapid. Strabo (xvi. p. 738) states, time 
of those who came after him (Alexander) none caree 
for it; and the Persians, time, and the carelessness 
the Macedonians aided its destruction, Shortly after, 
| Seleucus Nicator built Seleuceia, and transferred te 
it the seat of government, till, at length, midds tie 
| geographer, speaking probably of his own time, Is 
may be said of Babylon, as was said of Megalopubs 
by the Comic poet, “ The vast city is a vast divert” 
(Cf. also Plin, vi, 26; Paus. iv. 31, viii 33; Dem 
Cass. Ixxv. 9. 
| Bat though Babylon had ceased, after the frands- 
tion of Seleuceia, to be a great city, it stil) continued 
for many centuries to exist. 

At the time that Demetrius Poliorcetes ton Ba- 
bylon, two fortresses still remained in it (Died. a 
100), one only of which he was able to take. 

Evemerus, a king of Parthia, p.c. 127, reduced 
many of the Babylonians to slavery, and sent (bet 
families into Media, burning with fire many of der 
temples, and the best parts of their city. Abst 
n. c. 36 a considerable number of Jews were Tre 
dent in Babylon, so that when Hyrcanas the Hut 
Priest was released from confinement by Phrase, 
king of Parthia, he was permitted to reside there 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 2), and that this Babylon eu 
not, as has been suppose! by some, anuther vat 
for Seleuceia, is, we think, clear, because whea J+ 
sephus (Ant. xviii, 2. § 4, vill. 9. §§ 8, 9) epente 
of Seleuceia, he adds, “on the Tigris,” sheete, 
therefore, that he was acquainted with its perth. 

In the reign of Augustas, we learn fron Deaierst 
that but a sinall part was still inhabited, the te 
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mainder of the space within the walls being under 
cultivation, Strabo, as we have seen, looked upon 
it as a desert, when he wrote in the reign of Au- 
gustus, though, at the same time, manifestly as a 
place still existing, as he draws a parallel between 
it and Selenceia, which, he says, was at that time 
the greater city; so great, indeed, that Pliny (v. 26) 
asserts it contained 600,000 inhabitants; and ac- 
carding to Entrop. (v. 8) at the time of its destruc- 
tion, 500,000, Indeed, it is the magnitude of Se- 
lenevia that has misled other writers. Thus Ste- 
planus B..speaks of Babylon as a Persian metropolis 
called Seleuceia, and Sidonius Apollinaris (ix. 19, 
20) describes it as a town intersected by the Tigris. 
When Lucan speaks of the trophies of Crassus 
which adorned Babylon, he clearly means Seleuccia. 
A few years later it was, probably,still occupied by a 
comiderable number of inhabitants, as it appears 
fran 1 Peter, v. 13, that the First Epistle of St. 
Peter was written from Babylon, which must have 
teen between A.D. 49—63. It has indeed been 
beld by many (though we think without any suffi- 
cat proof) that the word Babylon is here used 
figuratively for Rome; but it is alinost certain that 
S. Peter was not at Rome before a. p. 62, at the 
earliest, while the story of his having been at Ba- 
bylon is confirmed by Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, who 
wrote in the time of Justinian. Again, not more than 
twenty years earlier there was evidently a considerable 
multitude (probably of Jews) in Babylon, as they were 
strong enough to attack and defeat two formidable 
robbers, Anilacus and Asinacus, who had for some 
time occupied a fortress in the neighbourhood. (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xviii. 9.) 

The writers of the succeeding century differ but 
little in their accounts. Thus Lucian of Samosata 
(in the reign of M. Aurelius) speaks of Babylon as 
a city which once had been remarkable for its nu- 
merous towers and vast circumference, but which 
would soon be, like Ninus (Nineveh), a subject for 
investigation. (Lucian, Charon. 23, Philopatr, 29.) | 

In the third century, Eusebius of Caesareia states 
that the people of the surrounding country, as well 
as strangers, avoided it, as it had become completely 
a desert. 

St. Jerome believed that the ancient walls had 
been repaired, and that they surrounded a park in 
which the kings of Persia kept animals for hunting. 
He «tates that he learnt this from an Elamite father 
residing at Jerusalem, and it is certain that he was 
satisfied that in his time there were few remains of 
Babylon. 

t. Cyril of Alexandreia, about a. p. 412, tells us 
that the canals drawn from the Euphrates having 
fillel up, the soil of Babylon had become nothing 
better than a marsh. Theodoret, who died A. v. | 
460, states it was no longer inhabited either by | 
Assyrians or Chaldacans, but only by some Jews, 
whee houses were few and scattered. He adds 
that the Euphrates had changed its course, and 
peamed throngh the town by a canal. Procopius of 
Gara, in the middle of the sixth century, speaks of | 
Babylon us a place long destroyed. 

Ibn Hankal, in a.p. 917, calls Babel a small 
Village, and states that hardly any remains of Ba- 
bylon were to be seen. 

Lastly, Benjamin of Tudela (ed. Asher, 1841), 
in the twelfth century, asserts that nothing was to 
te seen but the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
mw which no one dared enter, owing to the quan- 
ity af serpents and scorpions with which the place 
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was infested. (Rich, Babylon, Introd. pp. xxvii— 


xxix.) 

The ruins of Babylon, which commence a little 
S. of the village of Mohawill, 8 miles N. of Hillah, 
have been examined in modern times by several 
travellers, and by two in particular, at the interval 
of seven years, the late Resident at Baghddd, Mr. 
Rich, in 1811, and Sir Robert K. Porter, in 1818. 
The results at which they have arrived are nearly 
identical, and the difference between their measure- 
ments of some of the mounds is not such as to be 
of any great importance. According to Mr. Rich, 
almost all the remains indicative of the former ex- 
istence of a great city are to be found on the east 
side of the river, and consist at present of three 
principal mounds, in direction from N, to S., called, 
respectively, by the natives, the Mujelebe, the Kasr, 
and Amran Iba Ali, from a small mosque still ex- 
isting on the top of it. -On the west side of the 
river, Mr. Rich thought there were no remains of a 
city, the banks for many miles being a perfect level. 
To the NW,, however, there is a considerable mound, 
called Towarey ; and to the SW., at a distance of 7 
or 8 miles, the vast pile called the Birs-i-Nimrid. 
Of the mounds on the E. side, the Mujelebé is much 
the largest, but the Kasr has the most perfect 
masonry. The whole, however, of the ruins present 
an extraordinary mass of confusion, owing to their 
having been for centuries a quarry from which vast 
quantities of bricks have been removed for the con- 
struction of the towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr, Rich subsequently visited the Birs- 
t-Nimrud, the size of which is nearly the same as 
that of the Afujelebé; but the height to the top of 
the wall is at least 100 feet higher; and he then 
discusses at some length the question which of these 
two mounds has the best claim to represent the 
Tower of Babel of the Bible, and the Temple of Be- 
lus of profane authors. His general conclusions in- 
cline in favour of the Birs-i- Nimrid, but he thinks 
it is impossible satisfactorily to accommodate the 
descriptions of ancient authors with what now re- 
mains; while it is nowhere stated positively in which 
quarter of the city the Temple of Belus stood. 
Along the E. side of the river, the line of mounds 
parallel to the Kasr, at the time Mr. Rich was there, 
were, in many places, about 40 feet above the river, 
which had incroached in some places so much as to 
lay bare part of a wall built of burnt bricks cemented 
with bitumen, in which urns containing human 
bones had been found. East of Hillah, about 6 
miles, is another great mound, called Al /eimar, 
constructed of bricks, similar to those at Babylon. 

On the publication of Mr. Rich's memoir in the 
Fundgruben des Orients, Major Rennell wrote an 
Essay in 1815, which was priuted in the Archaco- 
logia, vol. xviii., in which he combated some of the 
views which Mr, Rich had stated in his memoir, 
which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Rich, written 
in 1817, in which he goes over again more com- 
pletely the ground mentioned in his first notice, and 
points out some things in which Major Rennell had 
been misled by imperfect information. The chief 
points of discussion are, as to how far any of the ex- 
isting ruins could be identified with things mentioned 
in the classical narratives, whether or not the Eu- 
phrates had ever flowed between the present mounds, 
and whether the Birs-1-Nimrid could be identified 
with the Temple of Belus. It is sufficient here to 
mention that Rennell considered that honour to be- 
long to the Mujelebe, and Mr, Rich to the Birs-i- 
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Ninvid, av idea whieh ajpmears to lave oceurred to 
Nicbulr (Voy vol. ii. p. 236), thongh the state of 
the country did net albov hin te pay it a visit. 
Ker Porter, who surveyed the neighbourhood of 
Babylon with great attention in ISES, diners from 
Mr. Rich iu thinking that there are reniains of ruins 
on the western side of the river, almost all the way 
to the Birs-i Nard, although the cround is now, 
for the most part, very flat and marshy, He con- 
siders also that this rnin must have stoud within 
the limits of the eriginal city, at the extreme SW. 
anvle, With rezandto this last and iost celebrated 
ruin, it has been conjectured that, after all, it was 
no purt of the actual tewn of Babylon, the greater 
part of which, as we have seen, in all probability 
dates from Nebuchadnezzar, in accordance with his 
fuinons boast, “Ts net this great Babylon that I 
have built 7° (Jaa. iv. 80). but that it represents 
the site of the ancient Borsippus (to which Nabonne- | 
dus is satd te have ted when Cyrus took Locales Jon), 
its present nage of Birs recalling the initial letters 
of the ancient tith, Aceording to Col, Rawlinson, 
the natge Borsippa is found open the reeords of the 
obelisk from Ninirud, whieh is at Jeast two centuries 
and a half anterior to Nebuchalneszar (8. Journ, 
xi. pt. 2. p. 477), and Me. Rich had already re- 
mutrked (p. 73) that the word Burs has ne meaning 
in the present Janguace (Arabic) ef the country, 
It iy certain that this aed many other curious matters 
of investigation will not be satisfuetorily set at rest, | 
til the cuneiform inseriptions shall be more com- 
pletely deeyphere] and iuterpreted. Tt is impossible 
to do more here than to indicate the chief sulvects | 
for ingniry, (iMieh, Babylon and Pere polis: Ker 
Porter, Trarels, vol. ting Rawlinson, Journ. As. Soe. 
vol. xii. pt. 2.) [Vs 

I an LON (Ba vAcy, Strab. xvii. pr. S07; Dict. 
1 Sith Pere }) ih. slutig di. 5 5; Ctesius Fores Proll iv. 3. | 
§ 54), the medern Bahed, was a fortress or castle | 
Inthe Deltaof Eevpt. Tt was seated in the Telio- 
polite Nome, upon the right bank of the Nile, in 
lat. BIS N., and near the cammenceinent of the 
Pharaonie Canal, fram that river to the [ed Sea, 
It was the boundary town between Lower and 
Midkile Bevpt. where the river craft prviel toll ascend. | 
ine or descending the Nile. Diodorus ascribes its | 
erection te revelted Assyrian Captives in the reign ot | 
Sesustris, and Ctesias (/’ersiea) carries its date 
back to the thues of Semiramis; but) dosephins 


(/.c.), with greater probability, attributes its struc: 
ture to some Babylonian followers of Canmbyses, in 
roc. 525. In the age of Augustus the Delt: Hic 
Babylon beeane a tewn of seme iinportance, and 
was the head-quarters of the three lesions which 
ensured the obedience of Eavpt. In the Notitia 
Imperit Babylon is mentiowd as the quarters of 
Lesio NUL Gemina, Cit, Anton,; Geors, Ravenn, « 
&e.) Ruins ef the town and fartress are still visible 
a little to the north of Fostet or OLf Cacra, among 
Which are vestives of the Great Aqueduct mentioned 
by Strabo and the ar Arabian tepographers, 
(Chanpollion, PF aupte, i. p. 33.) [W. Bb. D.] 
BABYLONIA (9 BagoAuvia), province of 
considerable extent on the bauks of the Enplirates 
atul Tizris, and the 9th satrapy of Dareins. (Her, iit, 
183.) Its capital was Balston, from which it is 
probable that the district adjoining derived its name, 
It is not easy to determine froin ancient authors with 
any strictness What its boundaries wer, as it is often 
confoun ted with Mesopetariin ated Assyria, while in 
the Bible it receives the vet more indetinite appeila- 
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tien of the land of the Chaltees, In ear's tines, 
however, it was most likely only a stall ery 4 
land rowud the great city, perhays little mee ‘ha: 
the southern end of the great province ef Mews. 
tamia. Afterwards it is clear that it eomprtend 4 
Atiuch tore extensive territory, A compansea d 
Strabo and Ptolemy shows that, according te the et 
ception of the Roman geocmphers, it was serund 
from Mesopotamia on the No by an artifeil wt 
called the Median Wall [Mepive Merce], if 
extended from the Tigris, a litthe No ot Stig, t> 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and that it #4 
bmmdelon the E. by the Tigris, on the S. br te 
Persian Guify and on the W. and SW. by the dent 
sands of Arabia. Eratesthenes (ap. Strah il &) 
conpares its shape te that of the rudder @ 3 
The mest ancient name for Babylonia was Sicar 
Which is first mentioned in Genesis (x. 10), whee 
it in stated that the beginning of the kincis 
ef Nimred was Babel in the Lind of Shine: 
little later we meet with the nate of Amrapbel sb 
was hing of that country in the time of Abalc 
(fin. xiv. Ly Xe.) It long continued a native amen 
Jation of that Kund, Thus We find Nebachaére of 
remnoving the vessels of the temple of dehewab & 
the house of bis god in “the land of Shivar* (/+sa 
. 2): and, as late as nc. 519, Zephamah ¢: ae 
that a house shall be built * in sli Jand «f Sizar* 
(Zeph. vol). A frazinent of Histiaeus (ap, J= 
gph. Alntig. i. 43) shows that the name was 2 
unknown te Greek writers, for he speaks of * Zesveag 
THs BaSvAwvias.” 

It has been thought by some that the avert 
name has been oo in the classical Scars yd 
S:yydpas, Ptol. ve 18. $2; Amm. Mare. Tice $, 
NXV. 7), Tow Sinan. Bat this seems very ditt; 
as the character of the Sinjar country is whee 
diferent from the plain land of Babylonia, If bes, 
ever, we alopt this view, and Bochart incline te a 
we must suppose the name of the hich northem fad, 
of Mesopotamia to have been gradually extes ied 3%) 


the lowlands of the sonth (Wahl, siea, p. £13; 


Rosen, Bib Alt. ii. 8). Niebulie has netice tus 
attribution, D' Anville (Comp. Ane. Geogr. 7. 40°) 
has rejected it; while Beke (Orin. Bibl. p 66) ‘ 
identified Shinar and the present Adharpest Lox! 
masst, fur Which there seem te be no grouLcs * har) 


ever, 


The inhabitants of Babylonia bore the ger ul 
name of Babylonians; but there also ay ppcars everts| 
where in their history a people of aisatier nae, 8¢ 
Chaldaeans, about whem and their on izin there 5am 
been much dispute in modern times. Their hist 27 a 
examined elsewhere. [CHAL DAEA. ] It is suffki oct 4 
state here that we think there is no good evidence tat 
the Chaldaeans were either a distinct race from thm 
Babylonians, or a new people who con. juered a 
country. We believe that they were really a'r @ 
distinguished caste of the native popalati » > ie 
priests, magicians, sootlisavers, and astrologers «¢ t 
country; till, in the end, their name came to he g; 
plied as the genuine title of the main beady of the 1 
ple, areng whom they were, orizinally, only the cia 
who devoted themselves to scientific pursuits Sra ae 
(xvi. p. 739), indeed, speaks as thou,rh he crx € 
them as 4 separate but indigenous nativo, ard 7.4 se 
them in the southern part of Babylonia, adc ime t 8 
Persian Gulf and the Deserts of Arabia (se alsa E% 

v. 20, $3), but the authority of these writes ® “4 
diminished, when it is remembered that #190 = 
turies had elapsed between the estincthn uf o# 
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Chaldaeo-Babylonian Empire and the era of those 
suthors. Ptolemy (v. 20. § 3) divides Babylonia into 
three districts which he calls Auchanitis (Abyavi- 
res), Chaldaea ( XaAdaia), and Amardocaca ( Auapdo- 
gaia ),of none of which, with theexception of Chaldaea, 
we know any thing; and mentions the following chief 
towns which are described under their respective 
names: BasyLon on the Euphrates, VoLoGesta and 
Barstta or Borsivpa on the Maarsares canal; Te- 
REDON On Dintporis near the mouth of the Tigris; 
and UrcHog in the Marshes. He speaks also of 
wveral stnaller towns and villages to which we have 
mw no clue, omitting Seleuceia and some others, 
because, probably, at his time, they had either alto- 
gether ceased to exist, or had lost all importance. 
A few other places are mentioned by other writers, 
as Pylae, Charmande, Spasinae-Charax, and Ainpe, 
about which however little is known; and another 
district called Mesene, apparently different from that 
in which Aparneia was situated [AramEiA ]. These 
are noticed under their respective names. 

Babylonia was an almost unbroken plain, without 
single natural hill, and admirably*adapted for the 
great fertalicy for which it was celebrated in antiquity, 
bat liable at the same time to very extensive floods 
m@ the periodical rising of its two great rivers. He- 
radotus (i, 193) says that its soil was so well fitted 
for the growth of the cerealia, that it seldom pro- 
duced Jess than two hundred fold, and in the best 
seasons as much as three hundred fold. He men- 
tions also the Cenchrus (Panicum miliaceum) and 
Ssamum (perhaps the Sesamum Indicum, from 
which an useful oil was extracted: Plin. xviii. 10; 
Diese. ii. 124; Forskal, Flora Arab. p. 113) as 
growing to a prodigious size. He adds that there 
¥as @ great want of timber, though the date-palm 
tres crew there abundantly, from which wine and 
beney were manufactared by the people. (See also 
Amm. Mare. xxiv. 3; Plat. Sympos. viii. 4; 5. Basil. 
Homil. 5.) Xenophon (Anad, i. 5. § 10.) alludes 
te the great fertility of the soil, and notices the honey 
tude from the palm, the excellence of the dates 
themselves, which were so good that what the Baby- 
keians gave to their slaves were superior to those 
which found their way to Greece (Anab. ii. 3. §§ 
15, 16), and the intoxicating character of the wine 
made from their fruit. In the Cyropaedeia (vii. 5. 
§ 11) he speaks also of the gigantic size of the Ba- 
brlonian palm-trees. Strabo (xvi. p. 741) states 
that Babylonia produced barley such as no other 
country did; and that the palin-tree afforded the 
people bread and honey, and wine and vinegar, and 
materials for weaving. Its nuts served for the black- 
snith's forge, and when crashed and macerated in 
Sater were wholesome food for the oxen and sheep. 
In short, so valuable was this tree to the natives, 
that a Poem is aaid to have been written in Persian, 
simmerating 360 uses to which it could be applied. 
At present Mr. Ainsworth says (Aes. p. 125) that 
the usual vegetation is, on the river bank, shrub- 
teries of tamarisk and acacia, and occasionally 
poplars, whose lanceolate leaves resemble the willow, 
atl have hence been taken for it. It is curious that 
there is no such thing as a weeping willow (Salix Ba- 





bylonica) in Babylonia. The common tamarisk is the | 


Athieh or Atle of Sonnini (Athele, Ker Porter, ii. p. 
369, resembling the Lignum Vitae, Rich, Mem. p. 
66, the Tamarix Orientalis of Forskal, Flora Arab, 
p. 206) In the upper part of Babylonia, Herodotus 
(i. 179) mentions a village called Is, famous for the 
production of bitumen, which is procured there in 
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large quantities, and which was used extensively in 
the construction of their great works. Strabo (/. ¢.) 
confirms this statement, distinguishing at the same 
time between the bitumen or asphalt of Babylonia, 
which was hard, and the liquid bitumen or naphtha, 
which was the product of the neighbouring province 
of Susiana. He adds that it was used in the can- 
struction of buildings and for the caulking of ships. 
(Comp. Diod. ii, 12.) 

The great fertility of Babylonia is clear from the 
stateinent of Herodotus, who visited Babylon about 
seventy years after the destructive siege by Dareius, 
and who did not, therefore, see it in its magnificence. 
Even in his time, it supported the king of Persia, 
his army, and his whole establishment for four 
months of the year, affording, therefore, one-third of the 
produce of the whole of that king’s dominions: it fed 
also 800 stallions and 16,000 mares for the then 
Satrap Tritantaechmes, four of its villages (for that 
reason free of any other taxes) being assigned for the 
maintenance of his Indian dogs alone (Her. i. 192; 
Ctesias, p. 272, Ed. Biihr.) 

We may presume also that its climate was good 
and less torrid than at present, as Xenophon ( Cyrop. 
viii. 7. § 22) expressly states that Cyrus was in the 
habit of spending the seven colder months at Baby- 
lon, because of the mildness of its climate, the three 
spring months at Susa, and two hottest summer 
ones at Echatana, 

The fertility of Babylonia was due to the influence 
of its two great rivers, assisted by numerous canals 
which intersected the land between them. Theremains 
of many great works, the chief objects of which were 
the complete irrigation or draining of the country, 
may yet be traced ; though it is not easy, even since 
the careful survey of the Euphrates by Col. Chesney 
and the officers who, with him, conducted the “ Eu- 
phrates Expedition,” satisfactorily to identify many of 
them with the descriptions we have of their ancient 
courses. Rich. (p, 53.) and Ker Porter (p. 289) 
state that, at present, the canals themselves show that 
they are of all ages, and that new ones are continu- 
ally being made. Arrian (Anab. vii. 7.) considers 
that a difference between the relative heights of the 
beds of the Euphrates and Tigris was favourable to 
their original construction, an opinion which has been 
borne out by modern examination; though it seems 
likely that Arrian had exaggerated notions of the 
beds of the two rivers, as he had, also, of the difference 
in the rapidity of their streams. Not far above 
Babylon, the bed of the Euphrates was found to be 
about five feet above that of the Tigris, according 
to Mr. Ainsworth, (Researches, p. 44.) who con- 
firms, generally, Arrian’s views, and shows that, 
owing to the larger quantity of alluvium brought 
down by the Euphrates than by the Tigris, it 
happens that, above Babylon, the waters of the 
Euphrates find a higher level by which they flow 
into the Tigris, while, at a considerable distance 
below Babylon, the level of the Euphrates is so 
low that the Tigris is able to send back its waters, 
He doubts, however (p. 110.), the statement of 
the difference in the speed of the current of the two 
rivers, which he considers to be much the same, and 
not very rapid even in flood time. Rich (p. 53), 
on the other hand, says, that the banks of the Eu- 
phrates are lower,and the stream moreequal than that 
of the Tigris. These points are more fully discussed 
elsewhere [Ecrurates; Ticnis}. The canals were 
not sunk into the land, but were rather aquedacts 
constructed on its surface, The water was forced 
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into them by dykes or dams made across the river. 
Instances of the former practice are still found at 
Adhem on the Diala (one of the eastern tributaries of 
the Tigris), and at Hit on the Euphrates (Frazer, 
Mesop. and Assyr, p. 31). 

Herodotus, who states, generally, that Babylonia, 
like Egypt, was intersected by many canals (xararér- 
pyra: eis Siopvxas, i. 193), describes particularly 
one only, which was constructed by a Queen Nitocris 
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The second was called Pallacopas (MaAAaxdesr, 
Arrian, vii. 21; Pallacottas, Appian, BC. i 154) 
It commenced about 800 stadia, or 76 tiles, below 
Babylon, and served as an outlet for its waters in» 
the marshes below, at the time when they wer st 
their highest. At the drier season it was, however, 
found necesary to prevent the escape of the wate 
from the river, and Arrian mentions a Satrap who 
ruled the country and who had employed 10,000 


as a protection against an invasion from Media. | men (as it would seem ineffectually) in constructing 
(i. 185.) It was an immense work, whereby, he adds, | dams &c, to keep the river within its ordinary chas- 
the course of the Euphrates, which had previously | nel. It is recorded, by the same writer, that Ale:- 
been straight, was rendered so tortuous, as thrice to ander having sailed down the Euphrates to the Pal- 
pass the same village, Ardericca. The position of | lacopas, at once perceiving the necessity of making 
this place has not been ascertained: we ouly knew | the works more efficient, blocked up its former 





that it was to the north of Babylon itself; pro- | 
bably not far below the ancient Pylae or Charmande, 
which both Colonel Chesney and Mr. Ainsworth sup- 
pose to be near Hit. The position indeed of Pylae 
cannot be accurately determined, but it has been 
supposed (Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. ix. 48) that 
there were some artificial barriers dividing Babylonia 
from Mesopotamia and which bore the name of Pylae, 
or Gates. It was, probably, at that part of the 
country where the hills which have previously fol- 
Jowed the course of the Euphrates melt into the 
alluvial plain. (See remarks of Col. Chesney, i. p. 
54). 

Xenophon (Anab. i. 7. § 15) speaks of four prin- 
cipal canals, which were separated the one from the 
other bya parasang. According to him, they flowed 
from the ‘Tigris in the direction of the Euphrates, 
and were large enough to convey corn vessels, It is 
inmost likely that the Nahr-Malcha (which appears 
under various names more or less corrupted as in 
Isid. Charax, Narmacha; in Zosimus, iii, 27, Nar- 
malaches; in Abyd.ap. Luseb. Praep. Evang.ix. 41, 
Armacales ; in Plin. vi.26, Armalchar)is the peylorn | 


mouth, and cut a new channel 30 stadia lower down 
the Euphrates, where the nature of the soil was more 
strong and less yielding, Arrian adds, that Alexander 
having reached the land of Arabians by the Pallac- 
pas, built a city there, and founded a colony for his 
mercenary aod invalided Greek soldiers Franer (p 
34) supposes that the Pallacopas must have com- 
menced about @he latitude of Kujfad, and that 
Meshed Ali now represents the site of the town be 
founded. Its termination was at the sea pear Te- 
redon (now Jebel Sanam), for Col. Chesney trawl- 
ling W. from Basrah found its bed sixty paces broad, 
between Zobeir and that town. (Frazer, L ¢.) 
Besides the main streain of the Euphrates, and the 
numerous canals more or Jess connected with it, a 
large portion of Babylonia, especially to the S. of the 
capital, was covered by shallow lakes or mursbes. 
Of these some were probably artificial, like the rast 
work ascribed to Nitocris by Herodotus (i. 185), lech 
was to the N. of Babylon. The majority of them, 
however, were certainly natural ; on the west, ex- 
tending up to the very walls of the city, and forming 
an impassable natural defence to it ( Arrian, vii. 17); 


tay diwpdxov of Herodotus, as this appears to have | on the south, covering a vast extent of territory, and 
borne the name of the Royal River, Ammianus reaching, with litile interruption, to the junction 
(xxiv. 6) speaks of a work which was called | the Euphrates and Tigris. They bore the genersi 


‘*Naarmalcha, quod interpretatur flumen regium,” | name of Ta €Am 7@ Kara XaAddalous (Strad. avi. 


and Abydenus (4. ¢.) attributes its creation to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus (i. 193) says that it con- | 
nected the two rivers and was navigable. Like all 
the other canals in the soft alluvial soil of Baby- 
lonia, it soon fell into decay on the decline of the 
capital. It was however, opened again by Trajanus 
and Severus, so that, with some subsequent reparation, 
Julian's fleet passed down by it from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 6). [t appears 
to have left the Euphrates not far above the modern 
castle of Felujah, and to have entered the Tigris ori- 
ginally below the city of Seleuceia. In later times, 
its course was slightly altered, and an opening was | 
made for it above that city. 

Besides the canals to the N. of Babylon, and more 
or less connecting the Euphrates with the Tigris, 
there were two other great works, of which mention 
is made in antiquity, designed, as it would seem, to 
carry off seawards the superabundant waters of the 
Euphrates, and to facilitate the navigation of the | 
river. The first of these, called hy Ptolemy (v. 
20. § 2) Maarsares (Maapodpns), and by Ammiapus 
(xxii. 6.) Marses, (most correctly Nahr-sares), com- 
menced a little above Babylon, and flowed on the | 
west side of it, parallel with the Euphrates, till it 
terminated near the place where that river and the 
Tigris form one stream. It has been conjectured 
that it may be the same as the Narraga of Pliny 
(vi, 26), but fur this there is no sufficient evidence, 





767), Chaldaicus Lacus (Plin. vi. 27. 4. 31), amd it 
was through them, according to Onesicritus, that the 
Euphrates reached the sea (Strab. xv. p 729) 
Late surveys confirm the general accuracy of the 
ancient accounts. Thus the marshes of Lamdwa no 
doubt represent the first great tract of marshy land 
below Babylon, Ainsworth (Res. p. 123) describes 
them as shallow sheets of water with reeds and 
rushes like the tarns of Scotland and meres of Eng- 
land: they teern with buffaloes, and when partially 
dried in summer, are covered with luxuriant rice crepa 
They extend from Lamlim to Kelat-al-Gherrod, 
40 miles in lat. and nearly the same in long. The 
people live in reed huts temporarily erected oa the 
dry spots like islets. To the south, the plains rive 
almost. imperceptibly from the marshes, A. litte 
N. of Korna, the place where the Euphrate: a 
Tigris now join, Ainsworth states (des. p. 123) that 
there is a vast extent of country subject to almost 
perpetual inundation, and (p. 129) extensive rol 
marshes which are chiefly fed by the Tigris. 

Col. Chesney thinks that the Chaldaicus Lara: 
now represented by the Samargad and Seoaded 
marshes ; but these would seem to be too murb te 
the KE. Pliny, however, speaks of the Tigris theme 
inte them, 

The general effect of these canals and marsie 
was to make the main stream of the Duphiraie 
of very irregular breadth, and te poouluce the re 
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suit noticed very early in History that the Eu- 
pirates was distinguished from all other known 
rivers, in that it got smaller instead of bigger as 
it flowed on. Col. Chesney shows that this dif- 
ference of breadth is still very manifest. Thus at 
Hiliad, it ws 200 yards broad; at Diwaniyah, 160; 
at Lamlam, 120; through the marshes, often not 
more than 60: below them and on to Korna, its 
onginal breadth of 200 yards returns. Below 
Korna, there is reason to believe that the alluvium 
brought down by the twe rivers has produced a very 
cunsilerable delta, and that the land now projects 
inte the Persian Gulf full fifty miles further than 
it did when Nebuchadnezzar founded Teredon. 
[Ecrumates. 

On the whole, the accounts of modern travellers 
confirm in all essential points the narratives of 
sucient authors. Rich and Ker Porter, Colonel 
Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Frazer, demon- 
strate that, allowing for the effect of centuries during 
which no settled population have inhabited the 
cantry, the main features of Babylonia remain as 
Henalotus, Xenophon, and Arrian have recorded. 
Ker Porter speaks of the amazing fertility of the 
laad on the subsiding of the annual inundations 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 259), and states that the name 
Nahr Malka for one of the canals is still preserved 
anwng the people (ibid. p. 289), (according to 
Chesney, now called the Abu-Hitti canal), adding 
that one great difficulty in identifying ancient de- 
scriptions and modern works arises from this, that 
new canals are constantly being cut (one was in ope- 
ration when be was there in 1818), “ dividing and 
sulklividing the ruined embankments again and 
again, like a sort of tangled net-work over the inter- 
punable ground ” (¢bid. p. 297). 

(ne great pecoliarity of Babylonia are the vast 
mounds which still remain, attesting the extent of the 
former civilization of the district and the vast works 
undertaken by its rulers. Besides the great mounds 
of the Birs-i-Nimrid near Babylon, and those of Al 
Hemmer and Akkerkuf between it and Baghddd, 
Cal. Chesney's survey of Euphrates and the inves- 
tigations of other modern travellers have brought to 
light the existence of a vast number of these works 
letween the latitude of Baghdad and the Persian 
Gulf. Of these the most important seem to be those 
of Umgheter, Warha, Senkera, Tel Fide, Jebel Sa- 
aim (Teredon) Iskuriyah, Tel Siphr, Niffer, and 
Beth Takkara. Mr. Loftus has examined lately the 
mound at Warka, and has found extraordinary re- 
trains, leading him to suppose that it must have 
been the necropolis of the surrounding country, Some 
coffins beautifully glazed, the results of his excava- 
tions, are now in the British Museum. Of Umgheier 
ot Mugeyer,“ the place of Bitumen,” Mr, Frazer, 
the unly traveller who has, so far as we know, ex- 
ainined the place thoroughly, has given a particular 
deseription (p. 149). It was noticed by Della Vaile 
as early ax 1625, and was supposed by Rennell to be 
the same as Orchoe. 

(Rich, Babylon and Persepolis ; Rennell, Geogr. 
of Herodotus ; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii.; Ains- 
worth, Researches in Assyria, fc.; Frazer, Mesop. 


awl Assyria; Chesney, Exped. for Survey of 


ELephrates ; Asiat. Soc. vol. 
xi.) : [V.] 
BABYRSA (Bd8upoa, Strab. xi. p. 529), a 
nwuntsin fortress of Armenia, at no great distance 
fron Artaxata, where tle treasures of Tigranes and 


his son Artarvasdes were kept. LE. B, J.} 


Rawlinson, Jour. 
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BABYTACE (Ba€urden: Eth. Ba@vraxnvis, 
Steph. B. s.v.; Plin. vi. 27), aceording to Stephanus 
a city of Persis, according to Pliny on the Tigris, 
135 M. P. from Sousa. The place appears to have 
been variously written in the MSS. of Pliny, but the 
most recent editor (Sillig, 1851) retains the above 
reading. It appears, from Pliny's description, that 
he considered it to be a town of Snsiana, He states 
that it was “ in septentrionali Tigridis alveo.” It 
has been conjectured by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 586) 
that tt is the same place as Badaca (Diod. xix. 19), 
but this place was probably much nearer to Susa, 
(Rawlinson, Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. p. 91; 
see also Layard, thid. vol, xvi. p. 92.) [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIRI or BACASCAMI, one of the 
three towns of the Zamareni, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia, mentioned by Pliny without any clue to 
their geographical position (vi. 28. 8.32). It is a 
probable conjecture of Forster that Chamari points 
to Gebel Shammar, a mountain to the north of the 
peninsula, and that the Zamareni are identical with 
the Beni Shammar of Burckhardt, whom he further 
identifies with the Saraceni of Ptolemy. (Geog. of 
Arabia, vol. ii, p. 241.) [G. W.] 

BA’CASIS. [Jaccerant.] 

BACCANAE or AD BACCANAS, a station on 
the Via Cassia, still called Baccano, It is placed 
by the Itineraries 21 M. P. from Rome, and 12 from 
Sutrium (Itin. Ant. p. 286; Tab. Peut.), and must, 
therefore, have been about a mile farther on the 
road than the modern Baccano; the latter covsists 
only of an inn and a few houses, and the ancient 
“mutatio” was probably little more. It stands in 
a basin-shaped hollow, evidently the crater of an 
extinct volcano, and which must have formed a 
small lake until artificially drained. (Nibby, Dinterni 
di Roma, vol. i. p. 281; Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. 
p. 78.) LE. H. B.] 
BA'CCHIA, a town of Hispania Ulterior, men- 
tioned only by Orosius (v. 4, where the MSS, have 
Buecia and Buecina), Its position is unknown. 
(Freinsh. Supp. ad Liv. liv. 10; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
- 464.) [P. &.] 
BACCHIS (Baxxis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 35), one of 
the numerous towns or villages which lined the 
shores of the lake Moeris, and of which indiscrimi- 
nate mounds of ruin alone attest the existence, 
Bacchis is supposed by modern travellers (Belzoni, 
vol. ii. p. 153) to have stood on the eastern bank of 
the lake, and to be now partially covered by the 
modern hamlet of Medinet-Nimroud. [W. B. D.] 
BACHILITAE, an inland tribe of the Arabian 
peninsula (Plin. vi. 28. 8. 32), perhaps identical with 
the Anchitae CAyxita:) of Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 23), 
whom he places on the Mons Climax next the Sabaei. 
They are supposed to be a branch of the Joctanite 
Arabs ( Beni-Kahtan), described by Burckhardt as 
a large tribe, the strongest and most considerable 
between the Ateybe. and Jiadramaut, (Forster, 
Geog. of Arab, vol. ii. p. 283.) [G. W.] 
BACTAIALLA (BaxtaiadAa, Ptol. vy. 15, Bac- 
taiali, Peut. Tab.), a town of Syria. According to 
the Peutinger Tables, 27 M. P. from Antioch. The 
plain of Bectileth (BaswriAaéé, Judith ii. 21), which 
the Assyrian army reached in three days’ journey 
from Nineveh, has been connected with this place, 
(Mannert, Geog. vi. pt. 1. p. 456; Winer, Bid. Real. 
Wort. s. 0.) [k. B. J.) 

BACTRA (71a Bdxrpa, Strab, xi. pp. 513, 516, 
&e. 3 Béxtpa BaciAewy, Ptol. vi, 11. § 9: Arian, 
iv. 7.15; Dion, Perieg, x. 734; Baaxtpioy and Bax- 
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tpa, Steph. B.; Bactra, Curt. vii. 4; Plin. vi. 15; ferently by the name of Bactria and Bactrigna, Bee- 


Virg. Georg. ii. 1388; Bactrum, Plin. vi. 16), was 
one of the chief towns, if not the capital, of the pro- 
vince of Bactriana. It was one of the oldest cities 
in the world; and the modern Balkh, which is be- 
lieved to occupy its site (Burnes, Bokhdra, vol. i. p. 
237), is still called by the Orientals Omm’' ul-beldd, 
or ‘the mother of cities.” There has been some 
doubt, both in ancient and modern times, with re- 
gard tothe name. Strabo (xi. p. 513) and Pliny 
(vi. 18) evidently considered that Bactra and Za- 
riaspa were one and the same. Arrian (iv. 7, 22) 
distinguishes between the two, though he does not 
definitely state their relative positions. Pliny (1. c.) 
adds that the appellation of Bactram was derived 
from the river on which the town was situated; 
though this view, too, has been questioned. [Bac- 
rrus.] Curtius (vii. 4) places it on the Bactrus, 
in a plain below the Paropamisan range. Ptolemy 
(vi. 11. § 9) merely states that it was on the banks 
of a river, without giving any name to the stream. 
Alexander the Great appears to have passed the 
winter of B.C. 328---327 there, on his return from 
Sogdiana, as, early in the following spring, he com- 
menced his invasion of the Panjab, (Arrian, iv. 22; 
Diod. xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5,10.) Burnes speaks in 
the highest terms of the accuracy of the Roman his- 
torian. “ The language of the most graphic writer,” 
says he, “could not delineate this country with 
greater exactmess than Quintus Curtius has done.” 
( Bokhara, vol. i.p.245.) At present, Balkh is about 
6 miles from the mountains, and the river does not 
actually pass its walls. Heeren (Asiat. Nat. vol. ii. 
p- 29) has dwelt at considerable length on the natural 
and commercial advantages of the position of Bactra 
and of its neighbourhood ; and has shown that, from 
very early times, it was one of the great commercial 
entrepits of Eastern Asia. (Burnes, Bokhdira, vols, 
i. and ii.; Wilson, Ariana; Heeren, Asiat. Nat. 
vol. ii.) [V.] 
BACTRIA'NA (4 Baxrpiarh, Strab, xi. p. 511, 
&e.; Steph. B.; Curt. vi. 6, vii. 4, &e.; Ptol. vi. 11. 
§ ¥ Plin. vi. 16, &c.), an extensive ' provinee, ace 
cording to Strabo (xi. p. 516) the principal part of 
Ariana, which was separated from Sogdiana on the 
N. and NE, by the Oxus, from Aria on the S. by 
the chain of the Paropamisus, and on the W. from 
Margiana by a desert region. It was a country very 
various in character, as haa been well shown by Cur- 
tius (vi.7), whose description is fully corroborated by 
Burnes ( Bokhara, vol. i, p. 245), who found it much 
as the Roman historian had retwnarked, It was for 
the most part a mountainons district, containing, 
however, occasional steppes and tracts of sand; it 
was thickly peopled, and along the many small streams 
by which it was intersected the land appears to have 
been well watered, and consequently highly cultivated 
and very fertile. Its exact limits cannot be settled, 
but it is, however, generally agreed that, after leav- 
ing the Paropamisan mountains, we come to Bactria; 
though it is not clear how fur the mountain land ex- 
tends. Prof. Wilson (p. 160) thinks its original 
limits W. may have been at AAudm, where the higher 
mountains end; though, politically, the power of 
Bactria extended, as Strabo has remarked, over the 
N. portion of the Paropamisan range. 


Indians, were under Bactrian rule. 


Both the land and its people were known indif- | 





Eastward its | 
limits are quite uncertain; but, probably, the modern | 
Kunduz and Badakhshan, adjoining the ancient , 
Sevthian tribes, and the part conterminous with the | 


tri and Bactriani. Strabo (xi. p. 715) has rhs 
Bdxtpias uépy, and Thy Baxtpiovhy; Arrian (ii. 
11.3), Baxrpio: lrweis; Herodotus (ix. 113), romow 
Tov Baxrpiov, and (iii. 13) Baxtpedvos, who, he 
states, formed the ninth satrapy of Dareins. In b. 
204 he alludes to a village ris Baxtpens yoopns, and 
Arrian (iii. 29) uses the same periphrasis. Pliny 
(vi. 16) has Buactri, and, in vi. 6, Bactrisnamn re- 
gionem. 

The principal mountain range of Bactria was the 
Paropamisus or Hindu Kush, Ite plains appear, 
from the accounts of Cartius and of modern travellers, 
to be intersected by lofty ridges and spurs, wierb 
proceed N. and NE, from the main chain. Its chief 
river was the Oxus (now Gihon or Amw-Darje), 
which was also the northern limit of Bactriana 
Proper. Into this great river several small streams 
flowed, the exact determinations of which cannot be 
made out from the classical narratives. Ptolemy (i. 
It. § 2) speaks of five rivers which fall into the 
Oxus,—the Ochus, Dargamanis, Zariaspes, Artamis, 
Dargoidus: of these the Artamis and Daryamanis 
unite before they reach the Oxas. The river om 
which the capital Bactra was situated is called Bac- 
trus by ancient writers, (Strab. xi. p. 516; Aristot. 
Meteor. i. 13; Curt. vii. 4, 34; Polyaen. vii. 11.) 
Prof. Wilson (Ariana, p. 162) considers that the 
Artamis, which is said to unite itself with the Za- 
riaspa, may be that now called the Dakash. Am- 
mianus (xxiii. 6) mentions the Artamis, Zariaspe. 
and Dargamanis, which he cails Orgamenes. There 
appears to be some confusion in the account whick 
Ptolemy has left us of these rivers, as what be states 
cannot be reconciled with the present streams in the 
country. No stream falls into the Oxus or Gites 
W. of the river of Balka, 

Prof, Wilson (1 c.) thinks the Dargamaznis may 
be the present river of Ghori or Kunduz, which 
Ptolemy makes fall into the Ochus instead of ute 
the Oxus. Pliny (vi. 16. 18) speaks of three other 
rivers, which he calls Mandrum, Gridinum, ad 
Icarus, Ritter (Erd-kunde, vol. ii. p. 500) com 
jectures that Icarus is a misreading for Bactras. 

The Greek rulers of Bactriana, according te 
Strabo (xi. p. 517), divided it into satrapies, of which 
two, Aspionia and Turiva, were subsequently takea 
frum Eucratides, king of Bactria, by the Parthian. 
Ptolemy (vi. 11. §6) gives a list of the different 
tribes which inhabited the country. The names, 
however, like those in Pliny (vi. 16), are very ob- 
scure, and are scarcely mentioned elsewhere: there 
are, however, some which are clearly of Indian de 
seent, or at least connected with that coantry. Thus 
the Khomari represents the Aumdraa, a tribe of Rap 
puts called Raj-ku-mars, still existing in India. The 
Tokhari are the Thakurs, another warlike tribe; the 
Varni are for Varna, “a tribe or caste.” The 
satrapy in Strabo called Turiva, is probably the same 
as that in Polytius (x. 46) called Tayoupia, (Se 
Strab. xi. p. 514, and Polyb, v. 44, for a tribe named 
Tapyri, near Hyrcania; Ptol. vi. 2. § 6, for one is 
Media, and vi. 10. § 2, for another in Margiana.) It 
is possible that in Ghawr or Ghorian, one of the de- 
pendencies of Herdt ( Ariana, p. 162), are preserved 
seme indications of the Taguria of Polybins. Pw 
lemy also (vi. 11. § 7) gives a list of towns, mest of 
which are unknown to us. Some, however, are nat 
with in other writers, with the forms of their names 
slightly moditied. The chief town was Bactra of 
Zariaspa, [Bacrna.] Besides this were, Lusr- 
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tidia (Strab. xi. p. 516; Ptol. vi. 11. § 8; Steph. B.), 
named after the Bactrian king Encratides; Menapia 
(Ama. Mare. xxiii. 6, Menapila); Drepsa (Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6; Adrapsa and Darapsa, Strab. xi. p. 
516; Drapsaca, Arrian, iii. 39), probably the pre- 
sent Anderdb, in the NE. part of the province, 
towards Sogdiana: it was one of the first cities taken 
by Alexander after passing the mountain, and its 
pesition depends upon where this passage was effected. 
Alexandreia (according to Steph. B. the eleventh 
town af that name), probably in the neighbourhood 
ef Khali, where Ibn Haukal (p. 226) places an 
Iskanderiah. The Maracanda of Ptolemy is the 
modern Samarcand, and is situated beyond the 
bonndaries of Bactriana in Sogdiana, Arrian (iii. 
29) speaks of a town called Aornus, which he de- 
siguates as one of the principal cities of Bactria, 

Strabo (xi. p. 516), following Onesicritus, remarks 
that the manners of the people of Bactriana differed 
little from those of the Sogdians in their neighbour- 
heed; the old men, while yet alive, being abandoned 
to the dogs, who were thence called “ Buriers of the 
Dead ;* and the city itself being filled with human 
bones, though the suburbs were free. He adds that 
Alexander abolished this custom of exposure. Prof. 
Wilsn (p. 163) suggests that, in this story, we 
hare a relic of the practice prevalent among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, of exposing bodies after death to 
epentaneons decomposition in the air. (See Anquetil 
Do Perron, Zend-A esta, vol. i, pt. 2, p. 332.) 

The province of Bactriana, with its principal town 
Bactra, was very early known in ancient history, and 
eonmected more or less with fables that had an Indian 
erigin or connection, Thus Euripides (Bacch. 15) 
makes it one of the places to which Bacchus wan- 
dered. Diodorus (in. 6), following Ctesias, makes 
Nines march with a vast army into Bactriana, and 
attack its capital Bactra, which, however, being de- 
fended by its king Oxyartes, he was unable to take 
till Semiramis came to his aid. (Justin., i. 2, calls 
the king Zoroaster.) Again, Diodorus (ii. 26) speaks 
of the revolt of the Bactriani from Sardanapalus, and 
ef the march of a large force to assist Arbaces in his 
destruction of the city of Ninus (Nineveh). Ctesias 
(ap. Phot. Cod. xxii, 2) states that Cyrus made war 
on the Baetrians, and that the first engagement was 
a drawn battle; but that, when they heard that 
Astyazes had become the father of Cyrus (on Cyrus's 
marrying Amytis, the daughter of Astyages), they 
gave themselves up willingly to Cyrus, who subse- 
quently, on his death-bed, made his younger son, 
Tanyoxarces, satrap of the Bactrians, Choramnians 
(Chorasmians ), Parthians, and Carmanians (1xxii.8). 
Darvias, too, gave a village of Bactriana tu the pri- 
soners taken at Barca in Africa, to which the cap- 
tives gave the same name. Herodotus adds, that it 
existed in his own time. (Herod. iv. 204.) During 
the Persian war we have frequent notices of the 
power of this province. (Herod. iii. 92, vii. 64, 86, 
&e.; see also Aeschyl. Pers. 306, 718,732.) It 
formed, as we have stated, the twelfth satrapy of 
Dareins, and paid an annual tribute of 360 talents. 
Is the army of Xerxes the warriors from this country 
are beside the Sacae and the Caspii, they 

wear the same head-dress as the Medes, and carry 
ears and short spears (vii. 64). Hystaspes, the 
son of Dareins and Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
was the general of the Bactriani and Sacae, (Cf. also 
Aesehyl Pers. 732, for the belief of the Greeks that 
Bactriana was a province subject to the Persian em- 
pire.) Herodotus (ix. 113) mentions the attempt 
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of Masistes to raise a revolt against Xerxes, but that 
it did not prove successful, as Xerxes intercepted 
him before he reached Bactriana. On the murder of 
Xerxes, and the succession of Artaxerxes 1. Longi- 
manus to the throne, the Bactrians and their satrap, 
Artapanus, revolted again (Ctesias, ap. Phot. Cod. 
Ixxii. 31), and Artaxerxes was unable in the first 
battle to reduce them to their allegiance; somewhat 
later, however, the Bactrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to submit, the historian stating that, during 
the action, the wind blew in their faces, which was 
the cause of their overthrow. 

During the wars of Alexander the Great in Asia 
we have constant mention of Bactriana, and of its 
cavalry, for which it was, and is still, celebrated. At 
the battle of Gaugamela, the Bactrian horse fought 
on the side of Dareius (Arrian, iii, 2. § 3, and iii. 
13. § 3), forming his escort to the number of 1000, 
under their chief Nabarzanes, on his subsequent 
flight from that field towards Transoxiana. (Arrian, 
iii. 21. §§ 1,4.) When, a little later, Alexander 
gave chase to Bessus, who had proclaimed himself 
king after the murder of Dareius, he went to Aornus 
and Bactra (Arr. iii. 29. § 1), which he took (see 
also Alex. /tin. ap. ed, Didot), and, crossing the 
Oxus, the NE. boundary of Bactria (Curt. vii. 4), 
proceeded as far as Maracanda. It appears that, 
after the invasion and subjugation of Sogdiana, be 
returned to Bactra, where he subsequently passed 
a winter, as he advanced thence, in the spring, to 
attack India. (Arrian, iv. 22.) Several different 
satraps are mentioned at this period: Bessus, who 
murdered Dareins, Artabazus (Arr. iii. 29. § 1), and 
Amyntas (Arr. iv. 17. § 3), who were both appointed 
by Alexander himself, and Stasanor of Soli, in Cy- 
prus, who held that rank probably a little later (ap. 
Arr. Succ, Alex. No. 36, ed. Didot). Diodorus calls 
Stasanor, Philippus, who, according to Arrian, was 
governor of Parthia (ap. Phot. xxvii.), and assigns 
to him the provinces of Aria and Drangiana. Justin 
(iii. 1) terms the satrap of the Bactrians, Amyntas. 
On the return of Seleucus from India, between RB. c. 
312 and B.c. 302, he appears to have reduced 
Bactria to a state of dependence on his Persian em- 
pire; a conclusion which is confirmed by the multi- 
tude of coins of Seleucus and Antiochus which have 
been found at Balkh and Bokhdra. In the reign of 
the third of the Seleucid princes, Antiochus Theus, 
Theodotus (or, as his name appears on his coins, 
Diodotus) threw off the Greek yoke, and proclaimed 
himself king (Justin, xli. 4; Prol. Trog. Pompeii, 
xh.), probably about p.c. 256. He was succeeded 
by several kings, whose names and titles appear on 
their coins, with Greek legends; the fabric and the 
types of the coins themselves being in imitation of 
those of the Seleucidae, till we come to Eucratides, 
whose reign commenced about B.c. 181, and who 
was contemporary with Mithradates (Justin. xli. 6); 
though, from the extent of the conquests of Mithra- 


| dates in the direction of India, it is probable that the 


Parthian king survived the Bactrian ruler for several 
years. The reign of Eucratides must have been 
long and prosperous, as is evinced by the great abun- 
dance of his coins which are found in Bactriana, 
Strabo (xvi. p. 685) states, that he was lord of 1000 
cities; and that his sway extended over some part of 
India (Justin, xli. 6) is also confirmed by his coins, 
the smaller and most abundant specimens of which 
bear duplicate legends, with the name and title of 
the king on the obverse in Greek, and on the reverse 
in Bactrian Pali. Eucratides was followed by several 
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kings, whose coins have been preserved, but who are | 


little known in history till we come to Menander 
about B.c. 126. Strabo (xi. po 515) and Plutarch 
(de Rep, Ger, p. 821) eall hin king ef Bactriana: 
it has, however, been doubted whether be was ever 
actually a king of Bactria, Prof. Wilson (Ariana, 
p-. 281) thinks he ruled over an extensive district 
between the Paropamisus mountains and the sea, a 
view which is supported by the statement of the 
author of the Periplus (p. 27, ed. Huds.), that, 
his tine (the end of the first century a. c.), the 
drachms of Menander were still current at Barvgaza 
(Baroach, on the coast of Guzerat), and by the fact 
that they are at present discovered in great numbers 
in the neighbourhood of Aad, inthe //azeara moun- 
tains, and even as far Eas the banks of the Janne. 
It may be remarked, that the teatures of the monarch 
on his coins are strikingly Indian, Menander was 
succeeded by several princes, of whom we have no 
certain records except their coins; till at leneth the 
empire founded by the Greeks in Bactria was over- 
thrown by Sevthian tribes, an event of which we have 
certain knowledge from Chinese authorities, though 
the period at which it took place is not soe certain, 
Indeed, the advance of the Seythians was for many 
years arrested by the Parthians. About noe. 90 
they were probably on the Paropamisus, and towards 
the end of the first century A.D. they bad spread to 
the mouth of the Indus, where Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 62) 
and the author of the Periplus (4¢.) place them. 
These Sevthian tribes are probably correctly called 
by the Greeks and Hindus, the Saecas. In Strabo 
(xi. p. SUL) they bear the names of Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochari, and Sacarauli; in Trogus Pompeius, Asiani 
and Sarancae; they extended their conquests W. and 
S., and established themselves in a district called, 
after them, Saeastene (or Sakastliin, “the land of 


the Sakas), probably. as Prof. Wilson observes, the | 


modern Sepestin or Seishin, (Ariana, p. 302.) (mn 
their subsequent attempt to invade India, they 
were repalsed by Vikramaditya, king of Ujayin b. c. 
56, frau which period the well-known Indian Saca 
aera is derived. (Colebrooke, Jad. Algebra, p. 43.) 
The coins of the kings, whe followed under the va- 
rious names of Tlermacus, Maves, Azes, Dalirisus, 
&e., bear testimony to their barbarie origin: their 
legends are, for a while, clear and legible, the forms 
of the Greek letters bearing great resemblance to 
those of the Parthian princes; till, at length, on the 
introduction of some Parthian rulers, Vonones, Unido- 
pherres, Xc., the Greek words are evidently engraven 
by a people to whom that language was not fanu- 
larly known, 

Next to the Saca princes, but probably of the 
same race with their predecessors, come a people, 
whom it has been agreed to call Indo-Seythian, «hose 
seat of power must have been the banks of the Ad- 
bul river, as their coins are discovered in great tum. 
bers between Autal and Jelilabid, The date of 
the commencement of their sway has not been deter- 
Inined, but Prof, Wilsen and Lassen ineline to place 
the two most important of their kings, Kadphises 
and Kanerkes, at the end of the first and the becin- 
ning of the second century ALD. Greck legends are 
still preserved on the obverses of the coins, and the 
principal names of the princes univ generally be de- 
ciphered ; but words of genuine Indian origin, as 
Rao for Rajah, are found written in) Greek cha- 
racters: on those of Kanerkes the words Nanaia or 
Nana Rao occur, which it has been conjectured re- 
present the Anaitis or Anakid of the Persians, —the 
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Artemis of the Greeks, and who has been adder! 
with Auaia or Nanaea, the tutelary geddesws of Ate 
nia, (Avdall, Journ, ste. Soe, Beng, vole. po: 
Mavcedh, ii. e 1, ¥. 13, where Nit ara ay 
pears as the goddess of Elymais, in whose tetr « 
Antivelius was slain.) With the Indo-seythie po + 
of Adhul, the classical history of Bactriara 1 
considered te terminate, Ou the snecessful esta 
nent of the Sassanian empire in Persia, the mea 
if> princes appears to have extended over Batis. 
to the Tadus, along the banks of which ther cae 
are found constantly. ‘They, in their turn, wen sr- 
eveded by the Mubammedan governors of the ¢ ztts 
ald subsequent centuries. (Wilson, trier: bayer, 
Hist. Reg. Graee, Bactr. Petrop. 1738. 410.; Lawes 
Geschichte d. Gr. au. Indo-Scyth, Ken in Bote 
Raoul-Rochette, Wediuilles des Rois dol. Bactr. 3 
Journ, d. Sav, 1834; Jacquet, Med. Bactr., J. Agee 
Feb. 1836; C.O. Miiller, Jado-Griekh. Muanz, (0% 
Gel, Anz. 1838, Nos. 21—27.) [V.] 
BACTRUS (Baxrpos, Strab. xi. p. 516; Can. 
vil. 4. § 31; Polyaen, vii. 7; Lucan, ni. 267; Pls. 
vi. 16), the river on which Bactra, the caj.tal tewa 
of Bactriana, Was situated. It is supyeced to h¢ 
represented by the present Dekash  Marduin, 2 
commenting on the words ef Pliny (vi. 16), 
tri, querum oppidum Zariaspe, quod postes Bactria 
a flumine appellatuin est,” incleses within « Te 
renthesis the wonls “quod postea Bactrum,” leavzs 
the inference that the river was calied Zarieo. 
Vtolemy does not mention the river at all [Ba 
gray Bacrriana J V.] 
BACUA'TAE (Baxovata:), a people of Maar 
tania rake ib wa, about the neighbourhood of Fra. 
(Ptol i $10.) There is an extant Latin & 
se pti hs “the memory of a youth, son of Aurelz 
Canartha, chief of the tribes of the = Hates (pres 
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cipis Grentinuin Bagquatium, Orelli, No. 525.) In 
‘the Chrontcon Laachale (vol. i. pp. 46, S57) Ue 
Tine occurs in the form of Mexuvawo. In tle 


sane dist as the Bacnatae, but at the extrere 
Prolemy places the Ovaxavara, protably celr ate 
other form of the name. [P.% 
BACU'NTIUS, a sinall river in Lower Paun oe 
which falls into the Savus not far froma tie town 
Simin, (Plin, i, 28.) Its mwdern rane ws 
Hossuth, [L. ba é 
BADACA (Bada, Dind. xix. 19), a town & 
Susiana whither Antigonus retired after be bal tes 
defeat do by Eumenes. It is said to have teva 
the Enlacus (probably the Shaipur or Aurua), bt 
its exact position is net known, Rawlinsen tJ 


| Geogr, Soe, vol. ix. po 91) places it about 25 moe 


NW.of Susa, It has been supposed, but witha 
much reason, to be the sune as Babrtaew (N= 
also Layard, J. Geogr, Sve. vol. xvi 92.) TVS 


BADARA (Badapa, Ptol. vi. 21..§ 5), a tee et 
Gedresia, on the sea coast. According to Manlue 
(p. 26), who ealls it 7a Badapa, it was 250) ated 
kof the river Zoranbus., It is net improbakie ' ¢ 
same as the Barna (t@ Bapya) of Arrian (e. 2% 
There was another place of the same name im (ay 
mania, (Dtol. vi. 8 § 9.) [¥.] 

BADERA, is ph a by the Table on tne red 
from Doulouse to Narbonne, at the distances af s+ 
fiom Torlouse, which means 15 Roman noes 
IAnville considers this to identify the plow * va 
Busiege. [ 45. L; 

BADEI-REGIA (Babes Bagideor, Ptol. v1. 7. 


$6), the metropolis of the Cassaniti, a peopue ar the 


West coast of Arabia, in the nodern district «f ied 
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jaz, written Vadei by Pliny, and described as a large | amphitheatre, and the remains of an aqueduct. 


town (vi. 28. 5.32). Identified with Beyadhye, | 
near Jidda, by Forster (Geog. of Arab. vol. ii. pp. | 
142, 143). The south promontory of the Gulf of 
Jidda is also called Ras- Bad. [G. W.] 

BADI'A or BATHELA (Baéeia, Plut.), a town 
of Spain, only mentioned as the scene of an incident 
related of the elder Scipio Africanus; but supposed, 
chiedy from the resemblance of name, to be Badajoz. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. $1; Plat. Reg.et Jmp. Apophthegm. 
p 196; Cellarius, vol. i. p. 67; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p 392.) [P. s.] 

BADUHENNAE LUCUS, “ the grove of Badu- 
beana,” a forest in the country of the Frisians. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 73.) It is believed by some to be 
the same as the modern Holtpade, which forms part 
of the forest of Levenwalde in West-Friesland, 
while others identify it with the modern Veluwe. 
The grove was no doubt a sacred one, and may have 
owed its name to a divinity of the name of Badu- 
henna, whose altar it contained. (M. Alting, Notit. 
Bat. et Fris. Antiq. i. p. 15; v. Wersebe, Die Volker 
Teutechl. p. 103.) [L. S.J 

BAEBRO (Cabra), one of the principal inland 
cities of Hispanin Baetica, between the Baetis and 
the wean, in the conventus of Curduba. (Plin. iii. 
1. 3; some MSS. have Aegabro. comp. Moral. ap. 
intel. Thesaur. Geogr. s.v.; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p 368.) [P. 5.] 

BAECOLICUS MONS (7d BasmoAcov dpos), 
a range of mountains, forming part of the S. bound- 
ary of Cyrenaica, placed by Ptolemy NE. of the 
Velpi Montes, in 51° long. and 264° lat. (Ptol. iv. 
4. § 8.) [P. 8.) 

BAECOR (Baixdp), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
analy mentioned by Appian; apparently in the neigh- 
bearhod of BancuLa. (Appian. Hisp. 65.) [P.5.] 

BAE'CULA (BaixvAa: £th, BaurvAets Steph. 
B.). 1. A town of Hispania Bactica, in the terri- 
wey of Castulo, and near the silver mines W. of 
that city. It was the scene of Scipio's victories 
over Hasdrubal (Bp. c. 209), and over Mago and 
Masinissa, B.C. 206. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 20; Liv. 
xxvii. 18—20; xxviii. 13.) It is apparently the 
Berrian of Appian (vi. 24), and it seems to corre- 
ypad to the modern Baylen, (Ukert, vol. i. p. 379; 
Fortazer, vol. iii. p. 64.) 

2. A town of the Ausetani, in Hispania Tarra- 
commnses, [AUSETANI. ] [P.S.] 

BAEDYES. [Gaurazct.] 

BAELON. [Bexon.] 

BAEML [Bom.] 

BAENAE. [Losetant.] 

BAENIS. [Muinivs.] 

BAESIPPO. [Brsirro. 

BAETANA. Ferm 

BAETERRAE (Bairepa, Ptol.; Balrapja, Ste- 
phan. 2.0. Basrapsovs; and Baivapja and Birnppa 
@ the cums; Eth, Bastappirys, Biterrensis, Bae- 
terrensis; Bésiers). The name of this place is 
Written Burépa incorrectly in the ordinary texts of 
Strabo (p. 182). Pliny (iii. 4) calls the place 
“ Baeterrae Septimanorum,” and also Mela (ii. 5), 
whence it appears that the place received some 
idiers of the seventh legion as a colony. Baeterrae 
ls om the Orbis (Orde), and on the road from Nar- 
fone to Nimes, at the distance of xvi Roman 
miles fram Narbonne. On this part of the road the 
Lamans comtracted a causeway over the marsh of 
Capestang, of which some traces exist (D'Anville). 
There are said to be at Béziers the vestiges of an 


Pliny (xiv. 6) mentions the wine of Bacterrae as 
good; and it is so still, The antiquity of Béziers 
and of the present name is proved by the passage of 
Festus Avienus (589): 
* Dehine 
Besaram stetisse fama casca tradidit ;” 


and the canton of Béziers is said to retain the name 
of Besarés, or Bezarés. (G. L.] 

BAE’TICA. [Hispanta.] 

BAE'TIL MONTES (74 Bairia dpm, Ptol. vi. 19. 
§ 1), a chain of mountains to the N. of Gedrosia 
between it and Drangiana and Arachosia. They 
are represented now by the Washdti mountains in 
Baluchistin, They extend to the banks of the 
Indus, in a direction nearly E. and W. [V.] 

BAETIS (Barris, Strab., &c., Beéris, Aga- 
them.), or BAETES ( Guadalquivir, a corruption of 
the Arabic Wad-el-Kebir, the Great River), was 
the name of the chief river of Hispania Buetica, 
running through the whole province from E. to W., 
and draining the great basin between the mountains 
Marianus (Sierra Morena) on the N., and llipula 
(Sierra Nevada) on the S. Its native name was 
Certis (Liv. xxviii. 22), or Perces (Mépwns ; 
Steph. B. s. v. Batis). The ancient Greeks seem 
to have given it the name which has such various 
applications to this part of Spain, Tartessus. (Ste- 
sich. ap, Strab, iii, p. 148; Taprnocot wotauod 
wapa mwayas azeiporas apyupopi(ovs.) Pausanias 
calls it Taprhoows worauds, and adds, that those 
of later times called it Baetis (vi. 19. § 3; see also 
Eustath. ad Dion, Perieg. 337; Avien. Or. Marit. 
284; comp. Tarressus). The name Baetis is 
most probably of Phoenician origin; but no very 
satisfactory etymology has been proposed. 

Strabo (iii. 139) observes that the Baetis has its 
origin from the same parts as the Tacus and the 
Anas, that is, in the E. of Spain, and flows in the 
same general direction, namely, to the W.; but that — 
it resembles the Anas still more closely, for the two 
rivers have their sources near each other, and, flow- 
ing first to the W. and afterwards turning tu the 
S., fall into the sea on the same coast, namely, the 
SW. coast. In magnitude, he says, the Baetis is 
between the other two, that is, greater than the 
Anas, but less than the Tagus; referring to its 
volume, not its length, for it is shorter than the 
Anas. Pausanias calls it the greatest of the rivers 
of Iberia, probably following ancient accounts, when 
little was known of Central Spain and the Tagus 
(vi. 19. § 3.). Agathemerus mentions it as one of 
the rivers which are great at the mouth (ii. 10, p. 
235, Gronov. p. 48, Hudson), 

The sources of the river lie in the mountain which 
runs N, and 8. between the Sierra Morena and the 
Sierra Nevada, forming the E. boundary of the 
basin of the Baetis, and called by the ancients 
Orospeda, Its true source is in that part of Oros- 
peda called AkoEnTAnivs (Sierra Cazorla), near 
Castulo, 15 miles ESE. of the town which still bears 
its ancient name of Upepa. (Strab. iii. pp. 148, 
162.) Not far from its source it receives two 
uffluents, much larger than itself, first, on the left, 
the Guadiana Menor (i. e. Lesser Guadiana), 
which flows from the Sierra Nevada, and enters 
the Baetis above Ubeda; and, further down, on the 
right, the Guadalimar, from the NE.  Accord- 
ing to Polybius (ap. Strab. p. 148) the sources both 
of the Anas and the Baetis were in Celtiberia, at 
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the distance of 900 stadia (90 geog. miles); the 
foriner statement implying, as Strabo observes, a 
further extension of the Celtiberi to the S. than is 
usually assigned to them. It might be supposed 
that Polybius referred to the chief affluent of the 
Bactis, the Guadalimar, which has one of its sources 
near that of the Anas, in the same mountain; but 
this supposition is excluded by the distance he gives. 
Pliny (iii. 1. s. 3) makes a very precise statement ; 
that the Baetis rises in the province of Tarraco- 
nensis, not, as some said, near the town of Mentisa 
[Menresa }, but in the Tugiensis Saltus, near the 
source of the Tader (Segura), which waters the 
territory of Carthago Nova, Turning westward, he 
adds, it enters the province, to which it gives its 
name, in the district of Ossigitania [Ossta1]. So 
also Strabo (p. 162) says, that it flows out of Or«- 
TANIA into Baetica. Small at first, says Pliny, it 
receives many rivers, from which it takes both their 
waters and their fame; and, flowing smoothly 
through its pleasant bed, it has many towns both 
on the right and on the left. Of its tributaries be- 
sides the two already mentioned the most important 
were, on the right side, flowing from the N., the 


MEnopa (Guadiamar), near its month; and, on | 


the left, the Sincuuis (Xenil). Of the nomerous 
cities on its banks, the most important were Cor- 
puBA (Cordova), about 1200 stadia from the sea ; 
Intra; and Hisparis (Serilla), nearly 500 stadia 
from the sea. From a little above the first of these 
it was navigable by river boats (worauiois oxdpess), 
from the second by small vessels (dAxdew ¢Adr- 
ogi), and from the third by large ones (dAndow 
dfwoAdyors: Strab. iii. p. 142). The country through 
which it flows, the fairest portion of the romantic 
Andalucia, was famed of old for its beauty, fertility, 
and wealth. It is well described by Strabo (1.¢.). The 
river runs near the N. edge of its own basin, at the 
foot of Marianus, the spars of which were full of 

mineral treasures, chiefly silver, which was most 
abundant in the parts near Ilipa and Sisapon; while 
copper and gold were found near Cotinae; and tin 
in the river itself. (Eustath, ad Dion. Perieg. 
337.) On its left, or 8S. side, extended the great 
plain of Andolucia, rising up towards the Sierra 
Nevada, abounding in the finest fruits, trees, and 
arable culture. The banks of the river, and the 
islands in it, were cultivated to the highest pitch 
(feipyarra: wepirra@s). The wool of the country 
was famed among the Romans for its excellence and 
the brilliancy of its colour. (Mart. viii. 28, ix. 62, 
xii. 100; Juv. xii. 40.) 

The length of the Baetis was reckoned at 3000 
stadia. (Marcian. Heracl. Peripl. p. 40; Aethic. 
Ister, Coamograph. p. 17; it is, in fact, about 300 
miles). In its lower course, some distance below 
Hispalis, it is described as forming a lake, out of 
which it flowed in two arms, enclosing an island 
100 stadia or more in breadth, in which some placed 
the ancient city of Tanrtessts. (Strab, iii, p. 140; 
Mela, iii. 1; Pans., Enstath., Avien. J. cc.; Ptol. i. 
12. § 11, 14. §9, ii. 4. § 5.) There has since 
been a considerable alteration. The upper, or W. 
mouth, which fell into the Ocean near Asta (Ptol.), 
still remains, but the FE. branch, the mouth of which 
was near Gades (Cadiz), no longer reaches the sea, 
bat joins the other arn near its mouth, forming, 
with it and an intermediate arm, two islands, /s/a 
Mayor and Isla Menor. Strabo (iii. p. 174) and 
other writers refer to the circumstances of the tides 
*xtending to a considerable distance wp the river. 
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| Respecting a town of the same name, mentee 
only by Strabo (ii. p 141), see Hisrauss. [P.s! 

BAE’TIUS (Baitios), a river of the country ¢ 
the Cinaedocolpitae, on the west coast of Arabia, is 
the modern Hedjaz. (Ptol. vi. 7. §$5, 13.) De 
dorus Sicnlus describes it as flowing throwrh te 
midst of the country of the Deb (Ae€a:), tle 
proper native name (sometimes written Ae€éSer) te 
the tribe which Ptolemy designates by its Girek 
sobriquet. Diodorns (iii, 44) describes it as bo nek 
in gold dust, that the allavial deposit at its mouth 
glittered with the precious metal; but the natrres, 
he adds, were quite ignorant of the method ef wark- 
ing it. (Conf. Strab. xvi. p. 1104.) That the Bar- 
dilloi is the modern representative of the Baetias is 
proved by the fact that it is the only stream of te 
Hedjaz whose waters reach the sea, and that it flows 
through the country of the Zebeyde tribe (a braneh 
of the great Harb nation), whose name and positien 
exactly correspond with the Debedae of Agathar- 
cides, (Forster, Arabia, vol. i. p. 73, ii. pp. 130 
—134.) This stream falls into the Red Sea at 
Jidda; but the accounts of its precious metalliferece 
deposits are commonly supposed to be mythieal. as wo 
traces of gold, are now to be found in the peninetls, 
“ ni dans les viviénes, ni dans Jes mines.” (Niebabr 
Description de T Arabie, p. 124.) (G. W.] 

BAE’TULO, or BAETULLO, & amall river 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, on the E. const, betwees 
the Iberus and the Pyrenees, with a small tows of 
the same name, on the sea-shore near its mouth. ae 
oppidum civium Romanorum. (Mela, ii. 6. § 3; 
Plin. iii. 3.5.4.) The river is the Besos, and the 
town Badelona, a little E. of Barcelona. (Mare 
tori, p. 1033. a. 3; Florez, Esp. S. xxiv. 56, xact. 
31; Marca Hisp. ii. 15, p. 159; Ukert, vol. ii pt 
1. pp. 292, 421.) [P.S 

BAETU’RIA (% Barrovpia), the N. and X.W. 
part of Hispania Baetica, along the river Anas 
(Guadiana), and 8, of it as far as the Marianus M. 
(Sierra Morena), a district consisting chiefly of 
arid plains. (Strab. ili. p. 142; Liv. xxxix. 29; 
Appian. Hisp. 68; Plin. iti. 1.8.3.) [P. 8.) 

BAGA. [Vacca.] 

BAGACUM (Saray), a town of the Nervi, » 
Belgic people. In the text of Ptolemy it is generalls 
Baganum, which is an error, Ptolemy only menticar 
this town of the Nervii, from which creumstan, 
and its being the centre of so many roads, D’Anville 
concludes that it was the chief town of the Nera. 
The following Roman roads met here; from Turnacen 
(Tournai), Camaracum (Cambrai), Durocurteran 
(Rheims), Atuatuca Tungrorum (Tongern). The 
remains of two other roads are nearly entire : one t 
Tablae (Ablas), in the Insula Batavoram, paairg 
by Mons and Antwerp; and the other to Angas 
Veromanduorum (St. Quentin), called the Chawawe 
de Brunchaut, Bast ( Kecueil d Antiquites, Se.) 7 
that eight Roman roada met at Bavay, Art iD 
scription was found at Bacay in 1716, which recerle 
the visit of Tiberius to Gallia before he was emper, 
from which we may conclude that the place existed 
then, though the name is not mentioned in the inserip- 
tion. (Walckenaer, Géographic, &e, p. 473.) The 
seems to be the visit to Gallina mentioned by Velleus 
(ii. 104). Bagaeum, under the empire, was a the- 
rishing place, but it is supposed to have been de- 
stroyed by the northern invaders abwat the ehse of 
the fourth century of our aera, and it is mre 8 
small town. Many Koman remains bave bers dix 
interred in modern times. The site of the are 
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may still be traced within the limits of Bavay; and 
enbterranean vaults of Roman construction, and 
mosaics, have also been discovered. The Romans 
brought water to Bavay from Florésies, on the op- 
pesite side of the Sambre, a distance of 10 miles, 
The water is said to have been brought under the 
bed of the Sambre. [G. L.] 

BAGADA'NIA (Baeyad8arla, Bayadaovia, Steph. 
s.¢.: Eth. Baryaidoves), a large elevated plain in 
Cappadocia between Argaeus and Tauras, a cold 
regusn which hardly produces a fruit tree (Strab. p. 
73): it was a pastoral country. In Casaubon’s 
edition the name is Bagadania, in lib. ii. (p. 73); 
bat in the other passage (p.539), he has the reading 
Gabadania, evidently a transcriber’s blunder. This 
plain lay, according to Strabo, at the base of Taurus; 
and probably it is the tract SE. of Argaeus. [G. L.] 

BAGAZE. [Lipya.] 

BAGE (Béyn: Eth. Baynvds), a Lydian town 
im the valley of the Hermus on the right bank of 
the river, and nearly opposite to Sirghie, a Turkish 
vilage between Awla and Yenisher. (See the map 
in Hamilton's Asia Minor.) The site was identi- 
fied from an inscription found by Keppel. There are 
coins of Bage with the epigraph Baynvey. (Cramer, 
Asia Min. vol. i. p. 435.) [G. L.] 

BAGISARA (Bayloapa, Arrian, Indic. 26. § 2), 
a place on the sea coast of Gedrosia in the territory 
of the Icthyophagi. [V.] 

BAGISTANUS MONS (épos Bayiotavov, Diod. 
i. 13; Steph. B.), a mountain on the confines of 
Malia, at which Semiramis is said to have halted 
her army on her march from Babylon to Ecbatana 
in Media Magna. ‘The description of Diodorus (vi. 
13)is very curious : —“ Semiramis,” he says, “ having 
secommplished her labours (at Babylon) marched upon 
Media with a vast army; but when she had arrived 
at the mountain called Bagistanon, she encamped 
hear it, and prepared a Paradise, whose circum- 
ference was twelve stadia, and which being in the 
plain, had a great spring, from which all the plants 
maki be watered. The mountain itself is sacred to 
Zeas, and has abrupt rocks on the side towards the 
garden, rising to seventeen stadia in height. Having 
eat away the lower part of the rock, she caused her 
own it to be sculptured there, together with 
these of a hundred attendant guards. She engraved 
aso the folowing inscription in Syrian (Assyrian) 
ittters: —*‘ Semirainis having piled up one upon the 
vther the trapping of the beasts of burthen which 
accompanied her, ascended by these means from the 
plain to the top of the rock.’” In another place 
Diodorus (xvii. 110), describing the march of Alex- 
saber the Great from Susa to Ecbatana, states that 
be visited Bagistane, having turned a little out of 
bis cvarse, in order to see a most delightful district 
abounding in fruits and in all other things apper- 
taining to luxury. Thence he passed on through 
some plains, which rear abundance of horses, and 
are called (though incorrectly) by Arrian (vii. 13) 
the Nisuean plains, where he halted thirty days. 
Septanus B. speaks of a city of Media called Bagis- 
tana; and Isid. Charax (ap. Hudson. p.6) of a town 
talled Baptana seated on the mountains, where there 

was 4 statue and pillar of Semiramis. The district 
anand he calls Cainbadene. The geography of this 
neighbourhood has been of late years very carefully in- 
vestigated, chiefly by Col. Rawlinson (Journ, Geogr. 
Sec. vol. ix. 1839), and by C. Masson (J. R. As. 
Sec. vol. xii. pt. 1. 1849). Both travellers assert 
that they have been able to verify every position and 
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almost every line of measurement in the route of 
Isidorus. Col. Rawlinson points out the coincidence 
between the name Bagistanon and the Persian Bag- 
histin—which signifies a place of gardens, and of 
which Bostan applied to some senlptures in the 
neighbourhood is a corruption—and conjectures that 
the Baptana of Isidorus may be a yet further cor- 
ruption of the same name. Mr. Masson (p. 108) 
states that Bisitun is the name now popularly used 
for the locality. Behistun, the form which Col. Raw- 
linson has adopted in his Memoir on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions (4s. Journ, vol. x.) is derived by Mr. 
Masson from Behist-tan, the Place of Paradise or 
Delight —a more natural derivation, however, would 
make it come from Bagistanon or Baghistan. 

Mr. Masson in his memoir has pointed out very 
clearly that the rocks in the neighbourhood contain 
remains of four distinct periods. 1. On the upper 
part of the principal mass of rock, the whole sur- 
face of which has been scarped away, are the re- 
mains of the heads of three colossal figures, and 
above them are traces of characters. The heads 
are in basso-rilievo, and, according to Mr. Masson, 
who is we believe the only traveller who has de- 
scribed them, of very early workmanship. 2. At 
the N. extremity of Bagistanon, in a nook or retiring 
angle of the hill, high upon the rock, and almost 
inaccessible, is a group of thirteen figures, the one 
on the extreme left representing the king, and 
carved on the face of the rock, which is cut away 
horizontally, so as to allow a place to stand on. 
About the figures are tablets with inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform character. These figures and inscrip- 
tious, we now know, refer to Dareius the son of 
Hystaspes and his victories. 3. Still further to the 
N., of much later workmanship, is a group composed 
originally of five or six figures, but now much 
mutilated, representing a person to whom a Victory 
is presenting a wreath as trampling on a prostrate 
enemy. Over it is a Greek inscription in which the 
name Gotarzes may be detected. Rawlinson and 
Masson concur in supposing that this Gotarzes was 
an Arsacid prince, who fought a great battle near 
this spot with Meherdates. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 3. 
§ 4; Tac. Ann. xi. 8.) It is worthy of remark that 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 13) states that Gotarzes took 
up his position on Mt. Sambulos. There is every 
reason to suppose that Mt. Sambulos is the same as 
Bagistanon, it being a generic name for the range 
of which the latter formed one projecting portion. 
If so, Baghistan might have acquired its name, as 
that part traditionally connected with the labours of 
Semiramis. Tacitus says Mt. Sambulos was sacred 
to Hercules, probably meaning Jupiter; it is called 
by Pliny (vi. 27) Mons Cambalidus, in a passage 
(“‘ super Chosicos ad septentrionem Mesobatene sub 
monte Cambalido”), which seems to prove that there 
is a connection between the natmnes Mesobatene, 
Baptana or Batana in Isidorus, and the present 
Mah-Sabadin. Diodorus, too (1. ¢.), in describing 
Alexander's march,speaks of Sambea,a place abound- 
ing with the necessaries of life, which is, no doubt, 
the Mons Cambalidus of Pliny, the Cambadene of 
Isidore, and the present Kirmanshih. 4, Is a 
comparatively modern inscription in Arabic, record- 
ing a grant of land in endowment of the adjacent 
caravanseral. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the rock of Baghis- 
tan or Behistun, owing to the successful interpreta- 
tion within the last few years by Col. Rawlinson of 
the Cuneiform inscriptions, which are on the tablets 
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MONS BAGISTANUS. (A, Sculptures.) , 


above and beside the thirteen figures to which we 
have alluded. Col. Rawlinson has published a com- 
plete account of his labours in the Journ. Roy. As. 
Soc. vol. x. with copies of the inscriptions them- 
selves, and translations in Latin and English of the 
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original Persian. In this memoir, he has shown 
that the standing Royal figure is that of Dareius 
himself, and that the figures in front of him are 
those of different impostors, who had claimed the 
throne of his ancestors, and were successively com- 
pelled to succumb to his power. The inscriptions 
above, in the three forms of the Cuneiform writing, 
Persian, Assyrian, and Median, proclaim the ances- 
tral right of Dareius to the throne of Persia, with 
the names of the kings of the Achaemenid race who 
had preceded him: they give an account of his 
gradual, but, in the end, successful triamph over 
the different rebels who rose against him during 
the first four years of his reign. Col. Rawlinson 
thinks, that, in the fifth year p.c. 516, Dareius 
commenced constructing this monument, the com- 
pletion of which must have been the work of several 
years, It is evident, that the Persian monarch took 
the greatest pains to ensure the permanency of his 
record. It is placed at an elevation of about 300 
feet from the base of the rock, and the ascent is so 
precipitous, that scaffolding must have been erected 
to enable the workmen to carve the sculpture. In 
its natural state, the face of the rock, on which the 
figures are placed, is almost unapproachable. The 
execution of the figures themselves is, perhaps, not 
equal to those at Persepolis, but this is natural, as 
an earlier effort of the artist’s skill. “ The labour,” 
says Col. Rawlinson, “ bestowed on the whole work, 
must have been enormous. The mere preparation 
of the surface of the rock mast have occupied many 
months, and on examining the tablets minutely, I 
observed an elaborateness of workmanship, which is 
not to be found in other places. Wherever, in fact, 


to give the necessary polish to the surface, 
fragments were inlaid, imbedded in molten lead, eed 
the fittings so nicely managed 
scrutiny is required, at present, to detect the artatios. 
Holes or fissures, which week 


only have been accomplished by mechanical mesma. 
But the real wonder of the work, I think, consists 
in the inscriptions. For extent, for beauty of exe- 
cution, for uniformity and correctness, they are, per- 
haps, unequalled in the world. Is 
would be very hazardous to speculate on the means 
employed to engrave the work in an age when steel 
was supposed to have been unknown, but I cannet 
avoid noticing a very ex i device, which 
has been employed, apparently, to give a finish and 
durability to the writing. It was evident to mysett, 
and to those who, in company with myself, sere- 
tinized the execution of the work, that, after tbe 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished, « 
coating of siliceous varnish had been laid on to gre 
a clearness of outline to each individual letter, and 
to protect the surface against the action of the ele- 
ments. This varnish is of infinitely greater band- 
ness than the limestone rock beneath it. It bas 
been washed down in several places by the trickling 
of water for three and twenty centuries, and it bes 
in flakes upon the foot-ledge like thin layers « 
lava. It adheres in other portions of the tablet to 
the broken surface, and still shows with sufficiest 
distinctness the forms of the characters, althoagh 
the rock beneath is entirely honeycombed amd de- 
stroyed. It is only, indeed, in the great fissures, 
caused by the outbursting of natural springs, and m 
the lower part of the tablet, where 1 suspect arti- 
ficial mutilation, that the varnish has entirely ds- 
appeared.” (Rawlinson, Journ. As. Soc. vol. x; 
Masson, ibid. vol. xii. pt. 1; Ker Porter, Trawels, 
vol. ii.) {V.]} 

BAGO'US MONS (Baywor dpos, Ptol. vi. 17. 
§ 1,19. § 1), a chain of mountains mentioned bs 
Ptolemy as being between Asia and Drangiana, te 
the south of the former, and to the north of the 
latter. The name is probably of Persian or Anan 
origin, but is not mentioned elsewhere. (V-} 

BA’GRADA or BA'GRADAS (6 Baypddas, ges. 
-a: Mejerdah), the chief river of the Carthaginian 
territory (afterwards the Roman province of Africa), 
had its source, according to Ptolemy (vi. 3. §§ 1, 3) 
in the mountain called Mampsarvs, in Numidia, amd 
flowed NE. into the Gulf of Carthage. Though one 
of the largest rivers of N. Africa, after the Marva. 
it was inconsiderable as compared with the rivers of 
other countries. It is fordable in many places near 
its mouth. Shaw compares it in size to the Jevs after 
its junction with the Cherwell. 

The main stream is formed by the union of tee 
branches, the southern of which, the ancient Bagrs- 
das, is now called Mellag (Meakianal, in its upper 
course). This is joined by the other branch, th 
Hamiz (which flows from the W.), NW. of Aa/, the 
ancient Sicca Veneri The Hamiz, to which the 
ancients give no specific name, has its sources nrar 
Tiffesh, the ancient Tipasa, E. of Cinta ( Conates- 
tinch). The united stream flows to the NE., and falls 
into the sea, at present, just within the W. extrem» 
of the Gulf of Tunis, after passing immediately améer 
the ruins of Urica. Its ancient course, hewewer, 
was somewhat different. It fell into the sea betwees 
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Utica and Carthage, but much nearer to the latter 
than it now does. Flowing through the allavial 
pésin of western Zeugitana [Arrica], it carried 
down in its turbid waters a great quantity of soil, 
and the deposits thus formed have enlarged its delta 
and altered the coast line. The quality and operation 
of the river are noticed by the ancient poets, (Lucan, 
iv. 588 :— 


“ Bagrada lentus agit, siccae sulcator arenae.” 


Sil Ital. vi. 140—143:— 


“ Turtidas arentes lento pede sulcat arenas 
Bagrada, non ullo Libycis in finibus amne 
Victus limosas extendere latius undas, 

Et stagnante vado patulos involvere campos.”) 


The alterations thus caused in the coast-line can 
be traced by aid of statements in the ancient writers; 
to follow which, however, a few words are necessary 
ea the present state of the coast. The great Gulf 
of Tomis is divided into three smaller gulfs by two 
prenentories, which stand out from its E. and W. 
sides. On the latter of these promontories stood 
Carthage, S. by E. of the Apollinis Pr. (C. Farina), 
the western headland of the whole gulf. Between 
Carthage and this headland lies a bay, the coast of 
which is formed by a low and marshy plain, whose 
level is broken by an eminence, evidently the same 
ea which the elder Scipio Africanus established his 
carp when he invaded Africa. [Casrra Cornr- 
nat This bill, though now far inland, is described 
by Caesar (B.C. ii. 24) as jutting out into the sea; 
and its projection formed a harbour. (Appian, Pun. 
25; Liv. xxx. 10.) North of the Castra Cornelia, 
ai the distance of a tile in a straight line, but of six 
miles by the road usually taken to avoid a marsh be- 
tween the two places, lay Utica, also on the sea- 
emt; and on the 8., between the Castra Cornelia 
aad Carthage, the Bagradas fell into a bay which 
vached the N. side of the peninsula of Carthage. 
Bat now this bay is quite filled up; the river flows 
m longer between Carthage and Scipio's camp, but 
is the N. of the latter, close under the ruins of Utica, 
wiueb, like the hill of the camp, are now left some 
mules inland: the great marsh described by Caesar 
tas become firm land, and similar marshes have been 
famed in what was then deep water, but now an 
aluvial plain. (Strab. xvii. p. 832; Caes. B.C. ii. 
24,26; Liv. xxx. 25; Appian, B.C. ii. 44, 45; 
Mela, L 7; Plin. v. 3.8.4; Ptol. iv. 3. § 6, where 
the Greek oumbers denoting the latitudes are cor- 
reptel; Agathem. ii. 10, p. 236, Gronov., p. 49, 
Huds; Shaw, Travels, dc. pp. 146, foll., pp. 77, 
bil, 2d ed.; Barth, Wanderungen, ¢c., pp. 81, 109, 
118,199.) Respecting the enormous serpent killed 
bw Reruns om the banks of the Bagradas, see Gel- 
ius (vi, 3) and Florus (ii. 2. § 21, where, as also in 
m2 §70, the old editions and some MSS. read 
brazadam ), 

Pelytans (i. 75) mentions the river under the name 
@ Macakas (Maxdpa, gen.), which Gesenius con- 
skiers to be i its genuine Panic name, derived from Mokar 
the Trrian Hercules (Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 95). 
That the Phoenicians, like the Greeks and Romans, 
weigtes divine dignity to their rivers, is well 
Gwen; bat it may be worth while to notice the 
proof furnished, i in this specific case, by the treaty 

«t the Carthaginians with Philip, in which the 
ewer: of the land are invoked among the attesting 
ities (Polyb. vii. Fr. 3). Of the very familiar 
traptien by which the m has passed into a b, the 
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very passage referred to presents an example, for we 
have there the various reading Baxdpa (Suidas 
gives Bouxdpas). The modern name Mejerdah 
furnishes one among many instances, in the geo- 
graphy of N. Africa, in which the ancient Punic 
name, corrupted by the Greeks and Romans, has 
been more or less closely restored in the kindred 
Arabic. The conjecture of Reichard, that the river 
Pacipa, or PaGinas, mentioned in the war with 
Tacfarinas, is the Bagradas, seems to have no ade- 
quate proof to support it. (Tac. Ann. iii. 20; Rei- 
chard, Kleine Geogr. Schriften, p. 550.) 

Ptolemy places another river of the same name in 
Libya Interior, having its source in Mr. USARGALA, 
nearly in the same longitude as the former river. 
(Ptol. iv. 6. § 10.) (P. 8.) 

BAGRADAS (6 Baypddas, Ptol. vi. 4. § 2; vi. 8. 
§ 3, Bagrada; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6; Marcian, p. 19 
20, 23), a small river which tlowed into the Persian 
Gulf, and which appears to have been the boundary 
of the provinces of Persis and Carmania. It has 
been conjectured that it is either the Rhoganis of 
Arrian (/nd. c. 39), or the Granis of the same writer. 
. ¢.) It is probably represented by the present 

Nabend, which divides Laristan and Fars (Burnes's 
Map), or by the Bender-begh. (Vincent, Bis of 
Indian Ocean, vol. i. p- 401.) 

BAGRAUDANE'NE (Baypavdaynrh, ale ‘Ba- 
ypavavinvn, Ptol. v. 13), one of the cantons of Ar- 
menia, lying to the E., near the sources of the Tigris. 
The Tauraunites mentioned by Tacitus ( Annals, xiv. 
24) are placed by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 602) in this 
district. [E. B. J.J 

BAHURIM, a town of Benjamin, on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives. (2 Sam. xvi. 5.) It 
must have been situated near Bethany, and has been 
conjecturally assigned to the site of a modern village 
named Abu Dis (Shubert, cited by Robinson, Bid. 
fes. vol. ii. p. 103, note 3), which, however, was 
without the border of Benjamin. [G. W.] 

BAIAE (Balas: th. Baianus: Baja), a place on 
the coast of Campania, celebrated for its warm baths, 
as well as for the beauty and pleasantness of its 
situation, on the SW. side of the bay between Cape 
Misenum and Puteoli, which was commonly known 
as the Sinus Baianus. We find no mention of a 
town of the name in early times, but its port was 
celebrated from a remote period, and was supposed 
to have derived its name from Bains, one of the 
companions of Ulysses, who was buried there, 
(Lycophr. Alex. 694; Strab. v. p. 245; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 114; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 107, ix. 710.) But it 
was never a place of any note till it became a 
favourite resort of the wealthy and luxurious Roman 
nobles towards the end of the Republic: a favour for 
which it was almost equally indebted to the abun- 
dance and variety of its warm springs, and to the 
charms of its beautiful situation. Horace speaks of 
the bay of “the pleasant Baiae” as surpassed by 
no other in the world (£p. i. 1, 83); and its praises 
are not less celebrated by later poets, as well as 
prose writers. (Mart. xi. 80; Stat. Silv. iii. 5.96; Tac. 
Ann, xii. 21.) It appears to have come into fashion 
before the time of Cicero: Lucullus had a villa here, 
as well as at a still earlier period C. Marius, and the 
example was followed both by Pompey and Caesar 
(Varr. R. R. iti. 17. §9; Seneca, Ep. 51; Tac. 
Ann, xiv. 9.) The villas of the latter were on the 
hill above Baiae, but subsequent visitors established 
themselves on the very edge of the sea, and even 
threw out vast substructions into the midst of the 
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waters, upon which to erect their magnificent 
palaces. (Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 20; Plin. Ep. ix. 7.) 
Baiae thus speedily became noted as an abode of 
indulence and luxury, and is indignantly termed by 
Seneca “diversorium vitiorum,” a place where all 
restraint was thrown off, and nothing was thought 
of but pleasure and dissipation. (Ep.Lc.).  Statius 
also terms it Desides Baiae, (Silv. iv. 7.19.) Se 
veral Roman emperors, in succession, followed the 
prevailing fashion, and erected splendid villas, or 
rather palaces, at Baiae. Nero seems to have re- 
garded it with especial favour, and it was in his 
villa here that he received his mother Agrippina for 
the last time, immediately before she fell a victim to 
his designs upon her life. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4,5; 
Suet. Ner. 34; Joseph. Ant, xviii. 7, § 2.) Cali- 
gula also resided frequently at Baiae, and one of his 
most celebrated feats of extravagance was the con- 
struction of a temporary bridge across the bay from 
thence to Puteoli, which, though formed of boats, 
was covered with earth, and rendered passable both 
for horsemen and chariots. Suetonius states that it 
was 3,600 paces in length, but the real distance 
across (whether measured from the Castello di Baja, 
or from Bauli, which Dion Cassius makes the point 
of its commencement) is little more than two Roman 
miles. (Suet. Cal. 19; Dion Cass, lix. 17; Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 1. § 1.) It was at Baiae also that the 
emperor Hadrian died, and at a later period Alex- 
ander Severus erected several villas here on a 
splendid scale. (Spartian. Hadr. 25; Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 26.) 

It was, however, to its warm springs that Baiae 
was first indebted for its celebrity; and these appear 
to have been frequented for medical purposes long be- 
fore the place became a fashionable resort. They are 
first mentioned by Livy under the name of the “aquae 
Cumanae” as early as n.c. 176: and are celebrated 
by Locretius. (Liv, xli, 16; Lucret. vi. 747.) Pliny 
also speaks of them as surpassing all others in 
number and variety, some being sulphureous, others 
aluminous, acidulous, &e., so that their different 
properties rendered them efficacious in all kinds of 
diseases, The establishments of Thermae for the 
use of them were numerous, and on a scale of the 
greatest splendour; and we learn from a letter of 
Cassiodorus that these continued in use as late as 
the 6th century. (Plin. xxxi. 2; Flor. i, 16. § 4; 
Joseph. L c.; Cassiod. Var. ix. 6; Hor. Ep. i. 15, 
Stat. Sile, iii. 2. 17; Vitrur. ii. 6. § 2.) 

Though Baiae must have grown up under the 
Roman Empire into a considerable town, it never 
obtained the privileges of a separate Municipium, 
and continued for all such purposes to be dependent 
upon the poor and decayed city of Cuiae, in the 
territory of which it was included. (Romanelli, vol. 
iii, p. 512; Orell. Znser, 2263.) We have little 
information concerning it during the middle ages; 
but it appears to have fallen into neglect, and gra- 
dually became subject, as it still continues, to the 
noxious effects of the malaria. The modern Castello 
di Baja was erected in the reign of Charles V.; 
but the name of Baja is still applied to the whole 
line of coast from thence to the Lucrine Lake. 
Both the coast itself and the ridge of hill above it 
are covered with detached ruins und fragments of 
ancient buildings, to which it is impossible to assign 
any name, One of the most conspicuons edifices 
near the sea-shore is commonly known as the Temple 
of Venus, who appears to have been the tutelary 

‘ity of the place (Mart. xi. 80.1); but it is more 
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probable that both this and the two ether baibimes 
called the Temples of Diana and Mercury, reais 
belonged to Thermal establishments. (Reawsr), 
vol. iii. p. 514; lorio, Guida di Pozzuoli, pp. 1— 
136; Eustace’s Classical Towr, vol. 5. p 41° 
&e.), (E.H.B.) 
BAIAE (Bata:: Bayas),a small place oo the po 
of Issus, placed between Issus and the Cilician pices 
in the Antonine Itin. The site is identified by ts 
name. “ At the site of the Baine or baths of the 
Romans, there is now a splendid Saracenie struchre 
combining citadel, mosque, a covered bezestein, & 
elegant khan, and baths.” (Ainsworth, Traore’ ve 
the Track of the Ten Thousand, &c. p. 56.) Prater 
may be a Roman name; but nothing appears t ' 
known of its origin. (G. Ll} 
BAIOCASSES, the name of a Celtic peaple men- 
tioned in the Notitia. Pliny Uiv. 18) speaks of o- 
“ Viducasses, Bodiocasses, Unelli;” and the Bab» 
casses are supposed to be the Baiocasses. Tle 
name Baiocassis occurs in Ausonins. (Com, Prof 
Burd. iv. 7.) The modern name of Bayeur in 
department of Calvados is supposed to represent th 
name Baiocasses, [Avaustopvevs.}  [G.L] 
BALANEA (BaAavala, Strab, xvi. p. 733; Be 
Aavéat, Steph. B.; BaAavalas, Ptol. v. 15; BaAarea, 
Hierocles; Balanea, Plin. v. 18; Eth. BaAaredra 
Belinas: Banias), a town of Syria subject to Arsic: 
(Strab. lc.) It was situated 27 M. P. from bo 
bala, and 24 M. P. from Antaradus. The Balsa 
of the Peutinger Tables, which is fixed at peor 
nearly the same distance from Antaradus and Ge- 
bala, must be identified with Balanea. The may 
arose no doubt from the baths in the neigh hcurteu 
For coins of Balanea both Autonomous, and bekeg- 
ing to the Empire, see Rasche (vol. i. p. 1444) axe 
Eckhel (vol. iii, p. 310). This city was pleasant’: 
situated, facing the sea to the N., and haring tle 
river Banias on the S. and W. The foundations 
a handsome church are still visible, and Remas -- 
mains cover the plain to some considerable extes: 
Near the sea are many granite columns, marion 
the site of some public building, To the E, =» 
low hill, are what appear to be the ruime of ‘ 
Acropolis. The name of a bishop of Balanes eran 
in the acts of the Council of Nice, and it is we- 
tioned by the Crusaders under the name of Fedsen 
(Wilken, die Kreuz, vol. i. p. 255, it. 596, ia. (5) 
257.) It is now utterly deserted.  (Poowte, 
Trae. vol. ii, pt. 1; Buckingham, Arad Trees, 5 
526; Thomson, Bibl. Sacra, vol. v. p 257 ; Cheeeer, 
Euphrat. Exped. vol. i. p. 452.) [E. BJ.) 
BALARI (BaAapoi), one of the tribes or maton 
who inhabited the interior of Sardinia, Ther « 
mentioned both by Pliny and Strabo as one of thr 
most considerable of the native races; the latter tele: 
us that they inhabited a mountainous distn * 
dwelling principally in caves, and in commen ¥0 
the other tribes of the interior raised but litth pe= 
duce of their own, and subsisted in great meerur 
by plundering the more fertile districts an the cant 
(Plin. iii. 7. 6. 13; Strab. v. p. 225.) Accurtes 
to Pausanias they derived their origin from a tess 
of African or Iberian mercenaries in the server +t 
the Carthaginians, who took refuge in the moaniara 
and there maintained their independence; be ab. 
that the name of Balari signified “ fugitives,” im Ue 
Corsican language. (Paus. x. 17. § 9.) Ther 
geographical position cannot be determined with a) 
certainty. [E. H.R) 
BALBU'RA (BdASoupa: Eth. BarGouprts) 4 
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Lycian town, the site of which is fixed (Spratt's 
Leia, vol. i. p. 267) at Katara on both sides of 
the Aatara Soo, the most northern branch of the 
Kanthus. The acropolis hill is about 300 feet above 
the plain of Katara, and the plain is 4500 feet above 
the level of the sea. The ruins occupy a consider- 
able space on both sides of the stream. There are 
two thestres at Balbura; one is on the south side of 
the acropolis hill, and the other is in a hollow in the 
frmt of the mountain on the south side of the 
stream: the hollow in the mountain formed the 
caves. There are also remains of several temples 
« Katera; and of Christian churches. The Ethnic 
came BadSovpevs occurs on two inscriptions at least 
at Katare. The site was discovered by Hoskyn 
and Forbes. 

The same Balbura is a neuter plural. (Steph 
ae. BadSoupa.) There was a district Cabulia 
(Pim. v.27), named Cabalis by Strabo (p. 631), 
which contained Balbura and two other cities, Bubon 
ad Oencanda, [Casa.is. ] 

(Hoskyn and Leake, in London Geog. Jour. vol. 
a. p 143; Spratt’s Lycia.) [G. L.J 

BALCE’A (BaAxeia, Steph. B. s.v.) is placed by 
Sepbanas about, that is near, the Propontis. It is 
swationed by Pliny (v. 30), who places it in Teu- 
thrania, a district which contains Pergamum. His 
goition, therefore, differs altogether frem that which 
e taguely assigned by Stephanus. [G. L.] 

BALEARES (BaddAsapeis, Diod. vy. 17, Eustath. 
od Drom, 457; Badsopeis, Badsapides, Steph. B.; 
Bedsapibdes, Strab.; BadAsapldes, Ptol. ii. 6. § 78; 
BaAtapiaz, Agathem.; BaAepias fro irpewal, the 
lerian name, according to Dion Cass, ap. Tzetz. 
ad Locoph, 633; Valeriae, Geog. Rav. v. 27: Eth. 
Bateapers, &c., Baleares, Balearici, sing. Balearis; 
Peistias expressly says that the islands and the 
people were called by the same name [iii. 33]: the 
ieay with ¢ are generally used by the Romans, 
lowe with ¢ by the Greeks, but Baliares also occurs 
© Latin inseriptions [Gruter, p. 298. 3; Gori, iii. 
p. 173, No. 214, and in some MSS.]), or GYMNE’- 
MAE (Tuprnolas: Eth, Puperjows, fem. Tupyncia, 
Teurnois, Steph. B.), a group of islands in the 
Mediterranean, lying off that part of the E. coast of 
Syan, which is between the rivers Sucro (Turia) 
wi Iberas (Ebro), E. of the Piryusax, and 
(rmghly speaking) between 39° and 40° N. lat., 
sal between 24° and 4)° E. long. The number of 
sands in the group is stated differently: some 
sake them seven (Eustath. 1 ¢.); some mention 
aly ate (Steph. B. a. v.; Strub. ii, p. 123, 9 Tup- 
mela, where, however, Groskurd and Kramer read 
& Tyuwrnoias), but nearly all the ancient writers 
wel the term to inclade merely the two large 
ails called the Greater, BALEARIS Masor (7 
afer), and the Lesser, BaLearis Minor (7 
drrev), or, as they were calli in the Byzantine 
pied, Mayorica and Minorca (Madpurd re 
ui Movpoa: Procop. B. V.i. 1, ii. 5; Zonar. Ann, 
&. 435), whence the common modern names, 

Hyorea and Minorca, or in Spanish Mallorca and 
Mesorca. 


it should be remembered that the Balearic group, 
3 the modern sense of the word, includes also the 
Prryvaar of the ancients, namely Ebusus (/viza), 
wd Colubraria or Ophiusa (Formentera). Indeed, 
tae frasage in Strabo (iii. p. 167), 7as per Merv- 
w70ay deo nal ras Tupynalas 300 (xadvdor Kal 
Baksagites) has been taken as if the words in the 
freathests referred to both groups: but that they 
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only refer to the Gymnesiae is pretty clear, both 
from the consent of other writers, and from another 
passage of Strabo himself (xiv. p. 654). Lycophron 
calls the islands Xoipddes, from their rocky nature. 
(Cassand. 633; comp. Tzetz. ad loc.) 

There were various traditions respecting their 
population, some of a very fabulous complexion. The 
story, preserved by Lycophron (4 c., Eustath. ad 
Dion. Perieg. l.c.), that certain shipwrecked Boeo- 
tians were cast naked on the islands, which were 
therefore called Gymnesiae (8:@ 7d yyuurods xal 
dxAaivous, éxet evex Ova), is evidently invented 
to account for the name. There is also a tradition 
that the islands were colonized fromm Rhodes after 
the Trojan war (Strab. xiv. p.654:; the Rhodians, 
like the Baleares, were celebrated siingers; Sil. Ital. 
iil, 364, 365: — 

“Jam cui Tlepolemus sator, et cui Lindas origo, 

Funda bella ferens Balearis et alite plumbo.”) 


At all events, they had a very mixed population, of 
whose habits several strange stories are told (Diod., 
Strab., Eustath., Z cc.): that they went naked, or 
clothed only in sheep-skins (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 
4. c.) — whence the name of the islands (an instance 
of a fact made out of an etymology),— until the 
Phoenicians clothed them with broad-bordered tunics 
(Strab. p. 168: this seems the true sense of the 
passage; see Groskurd’s note: it is usually under- 
stood to mean that the Baleares invented the latus 
clavus, and so it was understood by Eustathius, whose 
note is chiefly taken from Strabo; others make them 
naked only in the heat of summer, Tzetz. ad Ly- 
cophr. t.c.): that they lived in hollow rocks and 
artificial caves; that they were remarkable for their 
love of women, and, when any were taken captive by 
pirates, they would give three or four men as the 
ransoin for one woman; that they had no gold or 
silver coin,and forbade the importation of the precious 
metals, so that those of them who served as merce- 
naries took their pay in wine and women instead of 
money. Their peculiar marriage and funeral cus- 
tomns are related by Diodorus (¥. 18). 

The Baleares were, however, chiefly celebrated for 
their skill as slingers, in which capacity they served, 
as mercenaries, first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under the Komans. They went into 
battle ungirt, with only a small buckler, and a javelin 
burnt at the end, and in some cases tipt with a 
small iron point; but their effective weapons were 
their slings, of which each man carried three, wound 
round his head (Strab. p. 168; Eustath. /. c.), or, as 
others tell us, one round the head, one round the 
body, and one in the hand. (Diod. 1. ¢.; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. t.c.) The three slings were of different 
lengths, for stones of different sizes; the largest they 
burled with as much force as if it were flung from a 
catapult ; and they seldom missed their mark. To this 
exercise they were trained from infancy, in order to 
earn their livelihood as mercenary soldiers. It is 
said that the mothers only allowed their children to 
eat bread when they had struck it off a post with the 
sling. (Strab., Diod., l.ec.; Flor. iii, 8; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. lc.) 

The Greek and Roman writers generally derive 
the name of the people from their skill as slingers 
(Badcapeis, from BdAAw); but Strabo assigns to the 
name a Phoenician origin, observing that it was the 
Phoenician equivalent for the Greek yumsyras, that 
is, light-armed soldiers. (Strab. xiv. p. 654.) 
Though his explanation be wrong, his main fact is 
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dukes of Edom, the son of Renel, the son of Esau. | 
( Gen. xxxvi.4 ; Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p.52.) (G.W.] | 
BANADEDARL [Arnage Pxttarnorem. ] 
BA‘'NASA (Bavaoca, Ptol. iv. 1. § 13), a colony 
of Mauretania Tingitana, founded by Augustus, and 
bearing the epithet of Valentia. (Plin. v. 1.) Its 
site is difficult to fix. That it stood on the river 
Subur (Sebow) is clear (Plin. 1. ¢.), but whether at 
its mouth, or higher up, is uncertain. Ptolemy 
places it among the inland cities; a term, it is true, 
not used by him in the context with great strictness, 
but the longitude he assigns to Banasa places it 
some distance from the sea, Pliny seems to make 
it inland; and, moreover, states its distance from 
Lixus at 75 M.P., while he places the mouth of 
the Subur 50 M. P. from the same place. The 
itinerary (p. 7) gives a distance of only 40 M. P. 
from Banasa to Lixus (namely, Frigidis 24, Lix co- 
lonia 16); and the difficulty cannot be removed by 
a correction of these numbers, for the total, from 
Sala to Lixus, of which they form a part, is correct. 
The site, if on the coast, corresponds to Mehediah; 
if inland to Mamora, about 30 miles higher up the 
river, where are considerable ruins, [P. S.] 
BANATIA, a town of the Vacomagi, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 13). Name for name, it coin- 
cides with Bean-Castle near Nairn, where, in 1460, 
Roman coins were found. [k. G. LJ 
BANDOBE’NE (Bavdo8nrf), a district in the 
extreme N, of India intra Gangem, about the river 
Choaspes, (Strab, xv. p. 697.) [P. S.] 
BANDUSIAE FONs, a fountain in Apulia, a 
few miles from Venusia, celebrated by Horace in a 
beautiful and well-known ode, (Carm. iii, 13.) 





The name not being elsewhere mentioned, it was 
supposed by many writers, beginning with the old 
scholiast Acron (ad loc.), that the fountain in ques- | 
tion was in the neighbourhood of his Sabine farm. | 
But the Abbé Chanpy proved that a fountain about 
6 miles S. of Venusia was known, as late as the be- | 
ginning of the 12th century, by the name of Fons 
Bandusinus; and an ancient church is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical documents as “ ecclesiam SS. MM. 
Gervasi et Protasi in Bandusino Fonte apud Ve- 
nusiam.” Both the church and the fountain have 
now disappeared, but the site of the former is well 
known, and immediately clase to it was a copious 
source called Fontana Grande, the waters of which 
are still abundant, though the fountain itself has 
been intentionally destroyed by the proprietor of the 
spot. (Chaupy, Découverte de la Maison d Horace, 
vol, iii, pp. 364, 538—543.) The documentary 
evidence seems conclusive in favour of the Venusian 
fountain; but a source, or rather basin, not far from 
the site of his Sabine furm in the valley of Licenza, 
now called Fonte Bello, is still shown to travellers 
as the Fons Bandusiae, and its claim to that dis- 
tinction is strenuously advocated by Dennis, in a 
letter inserted in Milman's Life of Horace (p. 103). 
The name is written, in the older editions of Horace, 
Buanpesta, but the best MSS. have BANpusta. 
(Ubbarius, in his edition of the Odes of Horace, Jena, 
1848, has collected all the authorities upon the sub- 
ject in a note on the ode in question.) [E. H. B.] 

BANIA'NA. [Turpvutt.] 

BANIENSES. [Norea Carsarea. ] 

BANIZOMENES, a maritime tribe of the west- 
ern coast of Arabia, towards the north of the Red 
Sea, situated next to the country of the Nabataei. | 
Diodorus (iii, 43) describes their coast as a bay 500 
stadia deep, the mouth of which is so obstructed by 
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precipitous rocks as to be inaccessible to ships. The 
inhabitants lived on the produce of their hunting, 
There was there a most sacred temple, heid in grew 
veneration by all the Arabs. Burckhardt describe 
the Beni-Omran as inhabiting “the mountains be- 
tween Akaba and Moeyleh, on the eastern const of 
the Red Sea;” and there is perhaps sufficiewt ei- 
larity between the names to justify Forster's identi- 
fication, particularly if, as is said, the description of 
the gulf and of the three adjacent islands, in Di- 
dorus, exactly corresponds with the Bay of Moilak, 
and the three islands off it to the south. (Forster, 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 323, ii. p. 117.) {G. W.) 

BANNA. [Perntana.]} 

BANNIO. [Gosannio. } 

BANNOMANNIA. [Mentoxomon. } 

BANOVALLUM. [lsannavatta.] 

BA'NTIA (Bayria: Eth. Bantinns), a smail 
town about 13 miles SE. of Venusia. Pliny reckon 
the Bantini among the Lucanians; but Livy speaks 
of it as in Apulia, and Acron, in his notes on Hoe 
race, also calls it expressly “ civitas Apalise.” 
Horace himself allades to it as one of the places, in 
the neighbourhood of Venusia, familiar to his bey- 
hood; and his expressions indicate the wooded cha- 
racter of its territory. (Saltus Bantinos, Hor. Carm 
iii. 4,15; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Liv. xxvii. 25; Aeron, 
ad loc.) An ancient abbey, named Sta. Moria 4 
Banzi, still marks its site, and Holstenius (Net. m 
Cluver, p.202)tells us that in his time some remains 
of the ancient town were visible in its immediate 
neighboarhood. The district is still covered with 
a thick forest, now called Bosco dell Abadia. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 241.) It was among the 
wooded hills between Bantia and Venusia that the 
Roman consuls M. Marcellus and T. Quinctius Cre- 
pinus encamped in B, c. 208, and where the skirmush 
took place in which Marcellus was killed, and ins 


colleague mortally wounded. (Liv. xxvii. 25—27.) 


We learn from inscriptions that Bantia enjoyed the 
rights of a Municipium under the Roman Empire ; 
and one of the most interesting monuments af its 
class is a bronze tablet, commonly known as the 
Tabula Bantina, which was discovered in the year 
1790, at Oppido, 8 miles from Banzi. This com 
tains a Roman law, or plebis-scituin, relative to the 
municipal affairs of Bantia, and derives its chief w- 
terest from the circumstance that it is written both 
in Latin and Oscan, of which last language it ip ore 
of the most important relics. (Mooumsen, Cater 
Italischen Dialekte, p. 145—168; Bullets. dedi 
Jnat. Arch. 1847, p. 157.) (E. H. B.) 
BA'NTLA (Barria), a town of the Calcorm, in 
the district of Dassaretia in Illvria. (Polyb. v. 108.) 
BANTOMANNIA. [Mewronomon. } 
BANU'BARI (Bavov€apa:), a people of the west 
coast of Arabia, situated between the Darrae on the 
north, and the Arsse on the south, towards the perth 
of the modern district of Hedjaz. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 4; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 127, 129.) [G. W.} 
BAPHYRAS, or BA'PHYRUS (Baptpas), @ 
small river of Macedonia, flowing by Dium threagh 
marshes into the sea. It was celebrated fur the 
excellence of its rev@ides, or cuttle-fish. (Liv. aliv, 
6; Athen. vii. p. 326, d.; Lycophr. 274.) Pan- 
sanias (ix. 30. § 8) relates that this was the satue 
river as the Helicon, which, after flowing 75 #a- 
dia above ground, has then a subterraneons qvare 
of 22 stadia, and on its reappearance is navigable 
under the name of Baphyras. (Leake, orthers 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 411.) 
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BAPTANA. [Bacisraxus Mons. ] 

BAQUA'TES. [{Bacuartag. ] 

BARACE. [Lotyrrica.] 

BARACES. [Tarrosane. ] 

BARATE (Bdparra, Bapdrn), on the road from 
leonium (Aoniyeh) to Tyana, and 50 M. P. from 
Iconjum. Hamilton found on his route feastward 
from Aontyeh, near Kara Bounar, a remarkable 
trechytic crater, and there were in the neighbour- 
hooel several similar cones, The distance on the 
map frum Koniyeh is more than 50 geographical 
miles. He thinks that these Barathra are the 
Barata of the Tables, for “the name, which signifies 
‘deep pits,’ cannot well apply to anything else than 
thee remarkable craters, which must have attracted 
the attention of the ancients.” (Researches, &c., vol. 
ii p. 217.) The conjecture seems probable. [G. L.]} 

BARBANA (Sojana), a river of Illyria, rising 
in the Bebian Mountains, flows through the lake 
Labeatis, and forms, with the Clausula, which flows 
inte it just below Scodra, the river called Oriundus. 
Livy seems to have supposed the Oriundus was a 
third stream rising in Mt. Scardus, into which the 
other two discharged themselves. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

BARBARLA’NA. 1. A town in the extreme 8. of 
Hizania Baetica, 10 M.P. from Care, on the 
mad to Malaca (/¢, Ant. p. 406), identified by some 
with BanpresvLa. (Weaseling, ad loc.) It is usu- 
ally supposed to be near Ximena de la Frontera ; 
bat this seers very doubtful. (Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1. 
p 347.) 2. [AvTRIGONEs.] [P. S.J 

BARBA’RIUM Pr. (Bap€dpiow Expov, Ptol. ii, 
i. § 4; C. S. Vincent), the extreme SW. headland 
of Lusitania, called by other writers Macnum Pro- 
MONTORIUM. [P. 5.] 

BARBE’SULA (Bap§yodAa), a town on the 
coast of Hispania Baetica, a little E. of Calpe, ona 
nver of the samme name, now the Guadiaro, on the 
E. bank of which are still seen the ruins of the 
place, with inscriptions. (Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 3; 
Mare. Herac. pp. 39, 40; Geogr. Rav. iv. 42; Tzetz. 
Chil, viii, 712; Ptol. ii. 4. §§ 6,7; Florez, Esp. S. 
ix. 51, xii. 307; Ukert, Geograph. vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 
295, 348.) cP. s.J 

BARBO’STHENES, a mountain in Laconia, said 
by Livy to have been 10 M.P. from Sparta, was 
situated NE. of the city. It is identified by Leake 
with the height immediately south of the Khan of 
Krewaté, (Liv. xxxv. 27, 30; Leake, Peloponne- 
nace, p. 344.) 

BARCA, or BARCE (Bdpxn, 7 wéAts Bapxéwy, 
SevL, £th. Bapxasos, Barcaeus; also in the form 
Bepwasa, Eth, Bapxodrys, Steph. B.), an inland 
aty of Cyrenaica, founded by a body of seceders 
‘xan Cyrene, under the Battiadae, Perseus, Zacyn- 
tous, Aristomedon, and Lycus, who were driven, by 
the treatment they received from their brother 
Aresilaus IL, king of Cyrene, to renounce their 
allegiance, and to establish this new city (about 
e.c. 554). At the same time they induced the 
Libyans of the interior (rots Al@vas) to join in 
wir revolt, and from this cause, as well as from 
veang founded in the midst of the Libyans, the city 
tad from the first a Greeo-Libyan character, which 
it always retained. (Herod. iv. 160.) An indication 
of this Libyan element seems to be furnished by the 
ume of the king Alazir (Herod. iv, 164); and it is 
ai ibteresting fact that nearly the same name, 
Aladdeir, oceurs in an ancient genealogical table 
wand at Cyrene. (Bockh, Corp. /nscr. No. 5147, 
rub ili. p. 523.) 
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Arcesilaus II. attempted to chastise his revolted 
Libyan subjects. They fled for refuge to the kindred 
tribes in the deserts on the east, towards Egypt, 
and, as Arcesilaus pursued them, they turned upon 
him and utterly defeated him, killing 7000 of his 
soldiers: soon after which he was strangled by his 
own brother Learchus. The intestine troubles of 
Cyrene now gave the Barcaeans an opportunity of 
extending their power over the whole of the W. part 
of Cyrenaica, including the district on the coast (as 
far as Hesperides), where we find the important 
port of Teuvcnima (aft. Arsinoé), belonging to 
them. If we are to trust traditions preserved by 
Servius (ad Virg. Aen. iv. 42), they carried their 
arins on land far W. over the region of the Syrtes 
towards Carthage, and acquired such a maritime 
power as to defeat the Phoenicians in a naval battle. 
The terror inspired by the Persian conquest of 
Egypt ,induced the princes of Barca, as well as 
those of Cyrene, to send presents to Cambyses, and 
to protnise an annual tribute; and in the subsequent 
constitution of the empire, they were reckoned as 
belouging to the satrapy of Egypt. (Herod. iii, 
13,91.) But meanwhile the rising power of Barca 
had received a disastrous overthrow. In the con- 
flicts of faction at Cyrene, Arcesilaus IL]. had fled 
to his father-in-law, Alazir, king of Barca; but 
certain exiles from Cyrene, uniting with a party of 
the Barcaeans, attacked both kings in the market- 
place, and killed them. Upon this, Pheretima, the 
mother of Arcesilaus, one of those incarnations of 
female revenge whom history occasionally exhibits, 
applied for aid to Aryandes, who had been appointed 
sutrap of Egypt by Cambyses, and retained the 
office under Dareius. Herodotus was doubtless 
right in supposing that Aryandes welcomed the 
opportunity which seemed to present itself, for 
effecting the conquest of Libya. He collected a 
powerful army and fleet; but, before commencing 
hostilities he sent a herald to Barca, demanding to 
know who had slain Arcesilaus. The Barcaeans 
collectively took the act upon themselves, for that 
they had suffered many evils at his hands, The 
desired pretext being thus gained, Aryandes de- 
spatched the expedition. (Herod. iv. 164.) After 
a fruitless siege of nine months, during which the 
Barcaeans displayed skill equal to their courage, 
they were outwitted by a perfidious stratagem; the 
Persians obtained possession of the city, and gave 
over the inhabitants to the brutal revenge of Phe- 
retina. Those of the citizens who were supposed 
to have had most share in her son’s death she im- 
paled all round the circuit of the walls, on which 
she fixed as bosses the breasts of their wives. The 
members of the family of the Baltiadae, and those 
who were clearly guiltless of the murder, were suf- 
fered to remain in the city. ‘Ihe rest of the inha- 
bitants were led into captivity by the Persians into 
Egypt, and were afterwards sent to Dareius, who 
settled them in a village of Bactria, which was still 
called Barca in the time of Herodotus (iv. 200— 
204). These events occurred about B. c. 510. 

The tragic history of Barca would be incomplete 
without a mention of the fate of Pheretima. Re- 
turning with the Persian army to Egypt, she died 
there of a loathsome disease ({@oa yap ebAdwv 
e&é(ece), “ for thus,” adds the good old chronicler, 
“do men provoke the jealousy of the gods by the 
excessive indulgence of revenge” (iv. 205): to 
which the modern historian adds another reflection, 
curiously illustrative of the different points of view 
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from which the same event may be contemplated :— 
“It will be recollected that in the veins of this 
savage woman the Libyan blood was intermixed 
with the Grecian. Political enmity in Greece Proper 
kills, but seldom, if ever, mutilates, or sheds the 
blood of women.” (Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv. 
p- 66.) 

We hear little more of Barca, till its political ex- 
tinction was completed, under the Ptolemies, by the 
removal of the great body of its inhabitants to the 
new city of Pro.emats, erected on the site of the 
former port of Barca. Indeed, the new city would 
seem to have received the name of the old one; for 
after this period the geographers speak of Barca and 
Ptolemais as identical. (Strab. xvii. p- 837; Plin. 
v. 5; Steph. B.) Ptolemy, however, distinguishes 
them properly, placing Barca among the inland cities 
(iv. 4. § 11); a proof that, however decayed, the city 
still existed in the 2nd century of our era. In fact, 
it long survived its more powerful rival, Cyrene. 
Under the later empire it was an episcopal see, and 
under the Arabs it seems (though some dispute this) 
to have risen to renewed importance, on account of 
its position on the route from Egypt to the western 
provinces of North Africa. (Edrisi, iii. 3; Barth, 
Wanderungen, &c. p. 405.) Meanwhile its name 
has survived to the present day in that of the dis- 
trict of which it was the capital, the province of 
Barea, in the regency of Tripoli; and it was trans- 
ferred, under the Romans, to the turbulent Libyan 
people, who lived as nomads in that district. (Bar- 
CAEL: comp. Polyaen. vii. 28; Aen. Poliorc. 37.) 
The Barcaeans were celebrated for their race of 
horses; and a Greek writer repeats a traditionary 
boast that they had learnt the breeding of horses 
from Poseidon, and the use of the chariot from Athena. 
(Steph. B. s. v.) These were the horses which 
gained the last Arcesilaus of Cyrene his place in the 
poetry of Pindar, 

The position of Barca is accurately described by 
Scylax (pp. 45, 46, Hudson), who places its harbour 
(Amy 6 xara Bdpxny) 500 stadia from Cyrene, and 
620 from Hesperides, and the city itself 100 stadia 
from the sea, that is, by the most direct route, up a 
ravine, for the road is much longer. It stood on the 
summit of the terraces which overlook the W. coast 
of the Greater Syrtis, in a plain which, though sur- 
rounded by the sands of the desert table-land (Desert 
of Barca), is well watered, and beautifully fertile. 
The plain is called El-Merjeh, and the same name 
is often given to the ruins which mark the site of 
Barca, but the Arabs call them El. Medinah. These 
ruins are very inconsiderable, which is at once ac- 
counted for by the recorded fact that the city was 
built of brick (Steph. B.), and, in all probability, 
unburnt brick. (Barth, p. 405.) The few ruins 
which remain are supposed by Barth to belong to the 
Arab city, with the exception of those of the cisterns, 
on which this, like the other great cities of Africa, 
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BARCINO. 


was entirely built, and of which three still remax 
Eastward of the valley in which the city stands the 
route to Cyrene lies across the desert, and through 
narrow defile, the difficulty of which may have beer 
one cause of the ease with which the power of Barca 
appears to have been established, (Beechey, De 
Cella, Pacho, Barth; comp. Crrenarca.) 

The above coin represents, on the obverse, the 
head of Ammon, and on the reverse the plant ai- 
phiam, for the growth of which Cyrenaica was 
famous, with the legend BAPKAI for Bap«ala. 
(Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 128, [P. S} 

BARCA BACTRIANAE. [Bactetasa.] 

BARCAEA. [Barca, Barcart]} 

BARCAEI (Bapxaio:), the people of Barca 
This is made a separate article for the purpose a 
correcting the error of most compilers, who mention 
a Libyan tribe of the naine on the authority ¢ 
Herodotus. That the city was in the midst 
Libyan tribes, and that its population was to a great 
extent Libyan, is unquestionable; but the name 
Barcaei, in Herodotus, always refers to the city and 
its neighbourhood; and it may easily be inferred 
from his statements that the Libyan people, amoag 
whom the city was founded, were the Auscnmak 
Herodotus expressly distinguishes the Barcaei, to- 
gether with the Cyrenaeans, from the neighbouring 
Libyan tribes. (iii. 13,91.) It is true that Ptolemy 
calls the native tribes above the Libyan Pentapols 
BanciTak (Bapxeiras, iv. 4. § 9), and that Virgil 
(Aen. iv. 42), by a poetical anticipation, mentions 
the Barcaci among the native peoples of N. Africa : 

“ Hinc deserta siti regio lateque furentes Barcad.” 


But such expressions belong to a period when the 
name had been long since extended from the city te 
the district of which it was the capital, and which 
Herodotus calls BARCAEA (Bapxain, iv. 171), from 
which district in tarn, as usual, the Libyan inbs- 
bitants of later time received their name. (See abe 
Steph. B. s.v. Bapxn: cal Bapxaioy toy Aiéur, geri 
Bapkaiov €vos, but the reading is doubtful, and 
recent editors give éros.) 

It is not meant to be denied that the name my 
possibly have been of Libyan origin; bat it is sam 
what important to observe that Herodotus does mt 
make the statement usually ascribed to him, Fe 
the arguments in favour of the existence of Bares 
as a Libyan settlement before its Grecian colmi- 
zation, see Pacho (Voyage dans la M 
p- 175, foll.) [P.S 

BA'RCINO (Bapxweéy, Ptol. ii. 6. § 8), BAB- 
CENO (/tin. Ant. pp. 390, 398), in the later 
writers BA'RCELO (Avien. Or. Mor. 520) ax 
BARCELONA (Geogr. Rav. iv. 42, v. 3; Aesth. 
Cosmogr. p. 50, ed. Basil. 1575), which name @ 
still preserves, was a city of the Laletani, on the E 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, a little N. of the 
river Rubricatus ( Llobregat), and about half way be- 
tween the Iberus (bro) and the Pyrenees. The only 
information respecting its early hi consisty in 
some native traditions referred to by the later Romaz 
writers, to the effect that it was founded by Hercules 
400 years before the building of Rome, and that it 
was rebuilt by Hamilcar Barcas, who gave it the 
name of his family. (Oros. vii. 143; Midiano, Dic 
cion. vol. i, p. 391; Auson. Epist. xxiv, 68, 68, 
Punica Barcino.) Under the Romans it was 4 
colony, with the surname of Faventia (Piin. ii 5. 
8.4), or, in full, Colonia Faventia Julia A 
Pia Barcino. (lnscr. ap, Grater, p. 426, nas 5, 6) 


BARDERATE. 


Mela (ii. 6) mentions it among the small towns of 
the district, probably as it was eclipsed by its neigh- 
bour Tarraco; but it may be gathered from later 
writers that it gradually grew in wealth and conse- 
quence, favonred as it was with a beautiful situation 
and an excellent harbour. (Avien. Or. Mar. lL c.; 
“ Et Barcilonum amoena sedes ditiam.”) It enjoyed 
immunity from imperial burthens. -(Paul. Dig. 1. 
tit. 15, de Cens.) In modern times it has entirely 
supplanted TARRACO in importance, owing to its 
submitting to the Moors when they destroyed the 
latter city. 

As the land has gained upon the sea along this 
coast, the modern city stands for the most part E. of 
the ancient one, only a portion of the site being 
commen te the two. The ruins of the ancient city 
are inconsiderable; they are described by Laborde 
(/tin. de F Espagne, vol. ii. p. 41, 3rd ed.), Mitiavo 
(Diccton, l. c.), and Ford (Handbook of Spain, p. 
229). 

There is a coin of Galba, with the epigraph, cot. 
BARCINO. FAVENTIA. (Rasche, Lex. Het Num. 
st.) [P.8.] 

BARDERATE, a town of Liguria, included by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7) among the “ nobilia oppida” of 
the interior of that province, between the Apennines 
and the Padus; but notwithstanding this epithet, 
we find no other mention of the name; and its situ- 
ation is wholly unknown. The modern town of 
Bra, supposed by some writers to occupy its site, is 
certainly too near Pollentia. [E. H. B.] 

BARDINES. [CHrysorrnoas. } 

BARDO, a city of Hispania Ulterior, mentioned 
by Livy (xxiii. 21). Its site is not known. [P. S.] 

BARE’A (Bapela, Ptol. ii. 4. § 8; Baria, Geogr. 
Rar. iv. 42: Vera), a town of the Bastuli, on the 
coast of Spain, in the extreme SE., reckoned as be- 
kmging to the province of Baetica, thongh within 
the boundaries of Tarraconensis. (Plin. iil. 3. 8. 4, 
adscriptum Baeticae Barea; Florez, Esp. S. x. 4, 
ix. 4; coins, Sestini, p. 35.) [P. S.] 

BA'RGASA (Bapyaca: Eth. Bapyaonvds), a 
city of Caria. The Ethnic name is given by Ste- 
phanus on the authority of Apollonius in his Carica. 
There are also coins of Bargasa with the epigraph 
Bapyaonver. It is mentioned by Strabo (p. 656), 
who, after speaking of Cnidus, says, “ then Ceramus 
and Bargasa, small places above the sea.” The 
next place that he mentions is Halicarnassus. Bar- 
gasa is therefore between Cnidus and Halicarnassus. 
Leake places Bargasa in his map, by conjecture, at 
the head of the gulf of Cos, at a place which he 
marks Jjovata; this seems to be the Gira of 
Cramer. Neither of them states the authority for 
this position. [G. L.] 

BARGULUM, a town in Epeirus of uncertain 
site. (Liv. xxix. 12.) 

BARGU'SII (Bapyotatot), one of the lesser peoples 
E. of the Ilergetes, in Hispania Tarraconensis, pro- 
bably along the river Sagarra. (Polyb. iii. 35; Liv. 
rai. 19, 23; Steph. B. 4. 0.; Ukert, Geographie, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 427.) [P.S.] 

BARGY’'LIA (74 BapyAla: Eth. BapyvAcdrns: 
and Bargyletes, Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 56), a city of 
Caria (Steph. 4. v.), “which the Carians name 
Andanus, calling it a foundation of Achilles; and it 
is near lasus and Myndus.” Mela (i. 16), who 
calls it Bargylos, also places it on the bay of Iasus; 
and the bay of Iasus was also called Bargylieticus, 
(Liv. xxxvii. 17; Polyb. xvi. 12.) Chandler, who 
*as in these parts, could not find Bargylia. Leake 
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conjectures that it may be on the bay between 
Pasha Liméne and Asyn Kalesi. 

There was at Bargylia a statue of Artemis Cin- 
dyas under the bare sky, probably in a temple, about 
which statue the incredible story was told, that 
neither rain nor snow ever fell on it. (Polyb. xvi. 
12; comp. the corrupt passage in Strabo, p. 658, 
and Groskurd’s note, vol. iii. p. 54.) Philip UT. of 
Macedonia had a garrison in Bargylia, which the Ro- 
mans required him to withdraw as one of the terms 
of peace (Liv. xxxiii. 30; Polyb. xvii, 2, xviii. 31); 
and the Bargyliatae were declared free. [G. L.] 

BARIS (Bdpis), a mountain of Armenia, situated, 
according to Nicholas of Damascus (Joseph. Antig. 
i. 3. § 26), near the district of Minyas, the Minni of 
Scripture. According to this historian it was this 
place where the ark rested before the deluge. St. 
Martin (Mém. sur l’Armenie, vol. i. p. 265) iden- 
tifies it with Mt. Varaz, situated in the centre of 
Armenia. (Comp. Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. 
ii. p. 7; Ritter, Ardkunde, vol. x. p. 83.) [E. B. J. 

BARIS, a river of Lrtyrica, in India. [P.5.] 

BARIS. [Veretum. ] 

BA’RIUM (Bapiov, Bapivos : Eth. Barinus), a 
maritime city of Apulia, situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, about 75 miles from Brundusium, and 36 
from the mouth of the Aufidus, (Strabo, vi. p. 283, 
gives 700 stadia for the former, and 400 for the 
latter distance; but both are greatly overstated. 
Comp. Itin, Ant. p. 117; Tab. Peut.; and Romanelli, 
vol. ii, p. 160.) It is still called Bari, and is now 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, but does not appear to have enjoyed equal 
consideration in ancient times. No mention of it is 
found in history previous to the conquest of Apulia 
by the Romans, and we have no account of its origin, 
but its coins attest that it had early received a great 
amount of Greek influence, probably from the neigh- 
bouring city of Tarentum; and prove that it must 
have been a place of some consideration in the 3rd 
century B. c. (Millingen, Numismatique de Italie, 
p- 149; Mommsen, Das Rémische Minzwesen, p. 
335.) It is incidentally mentioned by Livy (x). 18), 
and noticed by Horace as a fishing-town. (Bari 
moenia piscosi, Sat. i. 5,97.) Tacitus also men- 
tions it as a Municipium of Apulia, and the name 
is found in Strabo, Pliny, and the other geographers 
among the towns belonging to that province. (Tac. 
Ann. xvi. 9; Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; 
Ptol. iii, 1. § 15; Mela, ii. 4; Lid. Colon. p. 211.) 
Its position on the Via Appia or Trajana, as well as 
its port, contributed to preserve it from decay, but 
it does not seem to have risen above the condition 
of an ordinary municipal town until after the fall of 
the Western Empire. But in the 10th century, after 
its possession had been long disputed by the Lom- 
bards, Saracens, and Greeks, it fell into the hands 
of the Greek emperors, who made it the capital of 
Apulia, and the residence of the Catapan or governor 
of the province. It still contains near 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is the see of an archbishop and the 
chief town of the province now called the Terra di 
Bari. No vestiges of antiquity remain there, except 
several inscriptions of Roman date; but excavations 
in the neighbourhood have brought to light numerous 
painted vases, which, as well as its coins, attest the 
influence of Greek art and civilization at Barium. 
(Romanelli, vol, ii. p. 158; Swinburne’s 7rarels, 
vol. i. p. 191—200; Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. vol. it. 
p- 178—197.) <A cross road leading direct from 
Barium to Tarentum is mentioned in the Itin, Ant. 
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(p. 119); the distance is ccrrectly given at 60 R. 
miles, (E. H. B.] 
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BARNA (Bdpva, Arrian. Ind. 27), a small village 
at which the fleet of Nearchus halted for a short 
time. It was the next place to Balomum, and is 
probably the same as the Badara (Baddpa Tedpw- 
gias) of Ptolemy. (vi. 21. § 5.) (Vincent, Navig. 
of Indian Ocean, vol. i. p. 250.) [V.] 

BARNUS (Bapvois), a town on the Via Egnatia, 
and apparently upon the confines of Illyria and Ma- 
cedonia, between Lychnidus and Heracleia. (Polyb. 
ap. Strab. vii. p. 322.) Leake, however, conjectures 
that it may be the same place as Arnissa, B being 
a common Macedonian prefix. (Leake, Northern 
Greece. vol. iii. p. 316.) [Anntssa.] 

BAROMACI. [CarsaromaGus.] 

BARSAMPSE (Bapoduyn), a place mentioned 
by Ptolemy (v. 18. § 5.) as being on the E. bank of 
the Euphrates. Lat. 36° 15’, long. 72° 20°. Ritter 
(Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 1000) fixes its position S. E. 
of Bethain Maria at the spot where the Euphrates 
makes a bend to the W. opposite to the caves and 
ruins of El Alcater. The name is Syrian, and has 
been identified as Beth-Shemesh, or Temple of the 
Sun. [E. B. J.J 

BARSITA. [Boxstrra.] 

BARYGA‘ZA, BARYGAZE'NUS SINUS. [In- 

DIA. 
BASA or BASAG, a place on the south coast of 
Arabia, mentioned only by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), 
perhaps identical with Ptolemy's Abisa or Abissagi, 
a city situated on the Gulf of Salachitae, near the 
Straits of the Persian Gulf. This ancient site Forster 
identifies with Abissa, a town at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bassas, between Harmin 
and Ras-al-Had, under the Palheiros Mountains, 
which he conceives to be the Didymi montes of Pto- 
lemy. (Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 182, 235.) [G. W.] 

BASANITES MONS (Basavirou Aldou dpos, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 27), formed a portion of the rocky 
boundary of the Nile Valley to the east, It lay 
about lat. 23° N., between Syene and Berenice on the 
Red Sea. In its immediate neighbourhood were pro- 
bably the Castra Lapidariorum of the Notitia Imperii. 
The stone (Bdgavos), from which the mountain de- 
rived its name, was the Lapis Lydius of Pliny 
(xxxvi. 20, § 22), and was used in architecture for 
cornices of buildings, for whetstones, and also in the 
assay of metals, Geologists doubt whetier the Ba. 
sanus were basalt or hornblende. [W. B. D.] 

BASANTE, a town in Lower Pannonia, called ad 
Basante in Peutinger. Table, whereas in several 
Itineraries (Ant. p. 131, Hier. p.563) and by Ptolemy 
(ii. 16. § 8) it is called Bassiana (Baoolaya.) 
Ruins of the place are still existing near the village 
of Dobrincze. [L. 8] 

BASHAN (Bacdy, Bacaviris), sometimes repre- 
sented as identical with Batanaea; but as Bashan 
was comprehended in the country called Peraea by 
Josephus, — which be extends from Machaerus to 


Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
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Pella, and even north of that—(for he reckon 
Gadara as the capital of Peraea, B. J. iv. 7. § 3), 
and Peraca is distinguished from Batanaea (4st 
xvii. 13. § 4, B. J. ili. 3. § 5), they are certainly 
distinct. It was inhabited by the Amorites at the 
period of the coming in of the children of Lersel, 
and on the conquest of Og, was settled by the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, (Numb. xxi. 33—35, xxm.; 
Deut. iii. 1\—17.) It extended from the broek 
Jabbok (Zurka) to Mount Hermon (Gebel-csi- 
Sheikh), and was divided into several districts, of 
which we have particular mention of “ the country 
of Argob,” — afterwards named from its conqueror 
“ Bashan-havoth-Jair” (/b. v. 13, 14),—and Edres, 
in which was situated the royal city Astareth 
(Deut. i. 4, Josh, xiii. 12,29—31.) It was cele- 
brated for the excellency of its pastures; and the 
sheep and oxen of Bashan were proverbial. (Jews. 
xxxii. 14; Peal, xxii. 12; Ezek. xxxix. 18; Amos, 
iv. 1.) For its civil history see Penara. [G.W.] 

BASI'LIA. 1. (Basel, or Bale), in the Swine 
canton of Bale, is first mentioned by Ammianns 
Marcellinus (xxx. 3), who speaks of a fortress, 
Robur, being built near Basilia by the emperur 
Valentinian I. a.p. 374. After the ruin of Angusta 
Rauracorum (Avgst), Basilia became a place of 
importance, and in the Notitia it is named Civitas 
Basiliensium. It is not mentioned in the Itineraries 
or the Table, 

2. This name occurs in the Antonine Itin. be- 
tween Durocortorum (heims), and Axuennme 
[Axuenna], and the distance is marked x. frum 
Durocortorum and xii. from Axuenna. D'Anvile 
(Notice) makes a guess at its position. [G. L.] 

BASI'LLA. The island which Pytheas called Abe- 
lus, Timaeus called Basilia. (Plin. xxvii. 7. 5. 11.) 
It produced amber. On the other hand, the Balti 
of Pytheas was the Basilia of Timaeus. Zeuss (p 
270) reasonably suggests that, although there  « 
confusion in the geography which cannot be sate 
factorily unravelled, the word Basilia is the name of 
the present island Oesel. [Battia and Mewroxo- 
MON. | [R. G. L.} 
BA‘SILIS (Bdowus, BaotAls : Eth. BaowAirys), 
a town of Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, on the 
Alpheius, said to have been founded by the Areadisa 
king Cypselus, and containing a temple of the Eke- 
sinian Demeter. It is identified by Kiepert in be 
map with the Cypsela mentioned by Thucydides (¥. 
33). There are a few remains of Basilis near Ay- 

ia. (Paus. viii. 30. § 5; Athen. p. 609, &; 


293; Ross, 
Reisen im Peloponnes, vol.i. p. 89.) | Crrsnts.] 
BASSAE. [Puicauia.] 
BASSIANA. [Basantr.] 


BASTA, a town of Calabria, described by Play 
(iii. 11. 8. 16) as situated between Hydruntum asd 
the lapygian Promontory. Its name is still re 
tained by the little village of Vaste near Poggiards, 
about 10 miles SW. of Otranto, and 19 from te 
Capo della Leuca (the lapygian Promontory} 
Galateo, a local topographer of the 16th century, 
speaks of the remains of the ancient city as visible 
in his time; while without the walls were numerws 
sepulchres, in which were discovered vases, sm, 
aud other objects of bronze, as well as an inseriptme, 
curious as being one of the most considerable retes 
of the Messapian dialect. (Galateo, de Situ Japp 
giae, pp. 96, 97 ; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 30, 31 ; Grate, 
Inscr. pp. 145-5; Mommsen, Unter Italisches De 
lekte, p. 52—56.) 


BASTARNAE. 


The Basterntini of Pliny, mentioned by him 
shortly afterwards among the “ Calabrorum Mediter- 
rani,” must certainly be the inhabitants of Basta, 
thongh the ethnic form is curious. [E.H. B.] 

BASTARNAE (Baordpva:) or BASTERNAE 
(Barrépra:), one of the most powerful tribes of Sar- 
matia Faropaea, first became known to the Ro- 
mans in the wars with Philip and Perseus, kings of 
Macedonia, to the latter of whom they furnished 
20,000 mercenaries. Various accounts were given of 
their origin; but they were generally supposed to be 
of the German race. Their first settlements in Sar- 
matia seen to have been in the highlands between 
the Theiss and March, whence they pressed forward 
to the lower Danube, as far as its mouth, where a 
portion of the people, settling in the island of Peucr, 
obtained the name of Pevcrnt. They also extended 
to the S. side of the Danube, where they made pre- 
datory incursions into Thrace, and engaged in war 
with the governors of the Roman province of Mace- 
dunis. They were driven back across the Danube 
by M. Crassus, in b.c. 30. In the later geographers 
we find them settled between the Tyras (Dniester) 
and Borysthenes (Dnieper), the Peucini remaining 
at the mouth of the Danube. Other tribes of them 
are mentioned under the names of Atmoni and Si- 
does. They were a wild people, remarkable for 
their stature and their courage. They lived entirely 
by war; and carried their women and children with 
them on waggons. Their main force was their ca- 
valry, supported by a light infantry, trained to keep 
np, even at full speed, with the horsemen, each of 
whom was accompanied by one of these foot-soldiers 
(xapaSdrys)- Their government was regal. (Po- 
Iyb. xxvi. 9; Strab. ii. pp, 93, 118, vi. pp. 291, 294, 
vil. p. 305, et seq.; Scymn. F’r. 50; Memnon, 29; 
Appian, Mithr. 69, 71, de Reb. Maced. 16; Dion 
Cass. xxxiv. 17, li. 23, et seq.; Plut. Aem. Paul. 12; 
Liv. x]. 5, 57, et seq., xliv. 26, et seq.; Tac. Ann. 
ii. 65, Germ. 46 ; Justin, xxxii. 3; Plin. iv. 12. s. 
25; Ptol. iii. 5. § 19; and many other passages of 
ancient writers; Ukert, Georg. d. Griech. u, Rom. 
vol. iii, pt. 2, pp. 427, 428.) [P. 8.] 

BASTETA‘NI, BASTITA'NI, BASTU'LI (Bae- 
Tyravel, Baorirayoi, BaorovAo:), according to 
Strabo, were a people of Hispania Baetica, occupying 
the whole of the S. coast, from Calpe on the W. to 
Barea on the E., which was called from them Bas- 
TETANIA (Baoryravia). They also extended inland, 
on the E., along M. Orospeda. But Ptolemy dis- 
tingnishes the Bastuli from the Bastetani, placing 
the latter E. of the former, as far as the borders of 
the Onerant, and extending the Bastuli W. as far 
as the mouth of the Baetis, They were a mixed race, 
partly Iberian and partly Phoenician, and hence 
Ptolemy speaks of them as BaarovAo: of kaAovpevol 
Nowoi, and Appian calls them BAacrodoivixes 
(Hisp. 56). (Strab. iii. pp. 139, 155, 156, 162; 
Mela, iii. 1; Plin. iii, 1. 8, 3; Ptol. ii, 4. §§ 6, 9; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 308, 309, 315,406). [P.S.] 

BA'STIA, [Menresa Bastia. | 

BATA (Bara), a village and harbour in Sarmatia 
Asiatica, on the Euxine, 400 stadia S. of Sinda, and 
near the month of the river Psychrus. (Strab. xi. 
p. 496; Ptol. v. 9. § 8.) [P.8.] 

BATANA. [Ecratana.] 

BATANAEA (Baravaia), a district to the NE. 
ef Palestine, situated between Gaulonitis (which 
beunded Galilee on the east, and extended from the 

Sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan) and 
Itursea or Auranitis, having Trachonitis on the 


| north. 
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(Reland, Palaest. p. 108.) It was added to 
the kingdom of Herod the Great by Augustus 
(Joseph. Ang. xv. 10. § 1), and afterwards compre- 
hended with Ituraea (or Aulonitis) and Trachonitis, 
in the tetrarchy of Philip (xvii. 13. § 4; comp. S¢. 
Luke, iii. 1; Reland, pp. 108, 202.) “It is reckoned 
to Syria by Ptolemy (v. 15. § 25). [G. W.} 

BATAVA CASTRA (Passau), also called Bata- 
vinum oppidum, a town or rather a fort in Vinde- 
licia, at the point where the Aenus flows into the 
Danube, and opposite the town of Boiodurum. It 
derived its name from the fact that the ninth Bata- 
vian cohort was stationed there. (Enugipp. Vit. 
Sever. 22. and 27; Notit. Imper.) [L. §.] 

BA’TAVI, or BATA’VI (Barovoi, Bardovor), 
for the Romans seem to have pronounced the name 
both ways (Juven. viii. 51; Lucan, i. 431), a people 
who are first mentioned by Caesar (B. G. iv. 10). 
The name is also written Vatavi in some MSS. of 
Caesar; and there are other varieties of the name. 
The Batavi were a branch, or part of the Chatti, a 
German people, who left their home in consequence 
of domestic broils, and occupied an island in the 
Rhine, where they became included in the Roman 
Empire, though they paid the Romans no taxes, and 
knew not what it was to be ground by the Publicani: 
they were only used as soldiers. (Tac. Germ. i. 29, 
Hist.iv.12.) They occupied this island in Caesar's 
time, B. c. 55, but we do not know how long they 
had been there. The Batavi were good horsemen, 
and were employed as cavalry by the Romans in 
their campaigns on the Lower Rhine, and in Britain 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 12), and also as infantry (Agric. 36). 
In the time of Vitellius (a. p. 69) Claudius Civilis, 
a Batavian chief, who, or one of his ancestors, as 
we may infer from his name, had obtained the title 
of a Roman citizen, rose in arms against the Romans. 
After a desperate struggle he was defeated, and the 
Batavi were reduced to submission. (Tac. Hist. iv. 
12—37; 54—79, v. 14—26.) But as we learn 
from the passage of Tacitus already cited (Germ.29), 
they remained free from the visits of the Roman tax. 
gatherer; and they had the sounding title of brothers 
and friends of the Roman people. Batavian cavalry 
are mentioned as employed by the emperor Hadrian, 
and they swam the Danube in full armour (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 9; and note in the edition of Reimarus, 
p. 1482). During the Roman occupation of Britain, 
Batavi were often stationed in the island. 

The Batavi were employed in the Roman armies 
as late as the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian aera; and they are mentioned on one 
occasion as being in garrison at Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia. (Zosim. iii. 35.) 

The Batavi were men of large size (Tac. Hist, 
iv. 14, v. 18), with light or red hair (Martial, xiv. 
176; Auricomus Batavaus, Sil. iii. 608). 

The Batavi were included within the limits of 
Gallia, as Gallia is defined by Caesar (B. G. iv. 10), 
who makes the Rhine its eastern boundary from its 
source in the Alps to its outlet in the Ocean. The 
names of the places within the limits of their settle- 
ment appear to show that this country was originally 
Gallic. The Batavi occupied an island (Insula Ba- 
tavorum, Caesar, B. G. iv. 10). Caesar was in- 
formed, for he only knew it by hearsay, that the 
Mosa received a branch from the Rhine; this branch 
was called Vahalis, or Vacalus, according to some 
of the best MSS. of Caesar, now the Weal. The 
meaning of the passage of Caesar, in which he 
describes the “ Insula Batavorum,” appears to be 
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that the island of the Batavi was forined by the 
Woal, or the branch from the Rhine, the Mosa, and 
the main stream of the Rhine, se that the Ocean 
would bound the island on the west; but this is not 
what he says, according to some texts (see Schuei- 
der's Caesar, iv. p. 326). Tavitus (inn. ii. 6) de- 
seribes the Rhine as dividing into twe Streams at 
the point where the Batavian territory begins (aprd 


' 
principium agri Batavi), and continuing its rapid 


course, under the same name, to the Ocean, The | 
strenm on the Gallie side, which is wider and less 
rapid, receives from the natives the name Laer 
whieh name is soon changed to that of Mosa, by 
the outlet of which river it enters the same 
Ocean as the Rhine —We may infer froin this 
passave that Tacitus conceived the island as 
formed by the main branch of the Rhine, by the 
other branch called the Vahalis, which thows into the 
Mosa, by the course of the Mosa to the sea, after it 
had received the Vahalis, and by the Ocean on the 
west. And the inte rpretation, which is the true 
meaning of his words, is coufirmed by another 
passage (//ist. iv. 12), in which he says that the 
Gevan was the western boundary of the islind 
(a fronte). Pliny (iv. 15) inakes the Insula Bata- 
vorum nearly 100 M.P. in length, which is about 
the distanee from the fort of Se he nhenschanz, where 
the first separation of the Rhine takes place, to the 
mouth of the Meas. This fort was built on the 
site of a fort. named Herispick, which place, as we 
learn from a writer of the ninth century, was at that 
time the point of separation of the Rhine and W aal, 
which are deseribed as surrounding the * es rov nels 
ratna.” (Walekenser, Geog. &e., vol. Lp. 493.) 
The result of all these authorities appears to be that 
the island was formed by the biturcation of the 
Rhine, the northern branch of which enters the sea 
at Katwycek, a few miles north of Leyden, by the 
Waal, and the course of the Maas after it has re 
ceived the Waal, and by the sea, The Waal seems 
to have undergone considerable changes, and the 
place of its junction with the Maas may have varied. 
Walckenaer, following Oudendorp’s text, endeavours 
to explain the passage in Caesar, who, according r to 
that text, says that the “ Mosa.... having received 
a portion of the Rhine, which is ¢ alle Vahalis, amd 
makes the Insula Bataverum, flows into the Ocean, 
and it is net farther from = the Ove: un than Ixxx. 
M.P., that it passes into the Rhenus.” But Walcke- 
naer’s attentpt is a tailure, and he helps it out by 
slichtly altering Oudentorp’s text, which he pro- 
fessed to follow, Though Caesar's text Is uncertain, 
it is hardly uncertain what he means to say. 

The first writer who ealls this jsland Batavia is 
Zosimus (iii. 6); and he says that in the time of 
Constantius (A.D, 358), this isla, whieh was 
once Roman, was in the possession of the Salil, whe 
were Franks. Batavia was no doubt the genuine 
name, Which is preserved j in Ji frorce, the nae of a 
district at the bifurcation of the Rhine and the 
hides The Canninefates, or Canninefates (Phin, 

15; Tac. ist. iv. 15), a people of the same 
race as the Butavi, also occupies d the island, and as 
the Butavi seem to have been in the casteru pert, it 
is supposed that the Canninefates oceupied the 
western part. The Canniuefates were subdued by 
Tiberius in the reign of Augustus, (Vell. Pat. i. 
105.) The chief place was Lugdunun (Loyd: 2). 
This name, Lugdunum, is Celtic as well as Da- 
tavedaram, the other chief town of the islind, 
which contirms the supposition that the Celtic nation 
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originally extended as far north as t 
hig course of the Rhine; and 7 

. 12) states this distinctly, In th 
|‘ Fac. Ann. x, 20) the Korman comm 
| 





who was in the ishand, employed hi 
had nothing to de, in diyging a can: 
‘ Rhine and the Maas. It was 23 M 
‘or 170 stadia according to Dion Ca 
j ft ran from Lugdunum past Delft 
| below Jotferdam, and entered the M, 
| Wlrandingen. A Roman road ran 
lthrouzh Trajectum (Utrecht) to I 
parently a word that contains the Te: 
burg; and the site of Burginatio seex 
Schenken-schanz. 
BATAVODU'RUM, a place on th 
Ifist. ¥. 20), where the Romans ha: 
Secunda, during the war with Civil) 
hatavo-dur, um means a Batavia 
streain, The site is generally supp. 
was called Jurestade in the middle 
Wyck-te- Durstede, which is in the a 
the Leck and the Aromme Rhyn, ap 
consistent with the attempt of the Ger 
of Civilis to destroy a bridge at Bata 
suppose that they came from the G 
side of the Rhine to attack the plac 
eraphers fix Batavodurum at Noviem 
| supposed to be Nymegen, in favour 
thing may he said. 
BATAVO'RUM INSULA. [Bat 
BATAVORUM O'PPIDUM, is 
Tacitus (/fist, v. 19), as it stands 
Civilis, after being defeated by the Ror 
and net being able to defend the *] 
pidam” retreated into the Batavern 
Nymegen were Batavodurum, the | 
pidum and Bataveduram might be t 
If we read in Tacitus (//ist. v. 19) § 
yorum,” as one MS. at least has, th 
been Batavian towns out of the Ins 
in it; and this may be so, as Lipsias 
cites in suppert of lis opinion Tacitus 
Batenburg, on the right bank of 1 
nearly due west of Mymegen, will sui 
position of the Oppidum Batavorum, 
evetts mentioned in Tacitus show ; a 
j also we have a Batavian town which 
the Insuala. 
BATHINUS, a river of Dalmatia 
the situttionof whichisanknown. (Ve 
BATITOs (B2@es), a place of Are: 
trict Parrhasia, between Trapezus and 
to a neighbouring fountain called Oly 
seen to issue from the ground. In th 
Pausanias indicates by the name ba; 
burnt for several years about 30 or 4 
without any flames. (l’aus. viii. 2 
Reisen tm Pelaponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 
BATILY'NIAS (Ba@tsias), a riv 
emptying Itself into the DPropontis 
i Byzantium, (Plin, iv, 18; Ptal. 
This river is probably the same as 
sathyrsus by Theophanes (vol. v. p. 
and Bithyas by Appian (Mithrid. 1) 
BATHYS (Baéys), a small river ¢ 
Tontus, 75 stadia north of the A¢ 
p. 7), and of course between that 
Phasis, It is also mentioned by 
‘who places only one stream betwee 
| Phasis. 
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BATHYS PORTUS. [Acus.] 

BATIAE (Baria:), a town of Thesprotia in 
Epeirus, mentioned along with Elateia, and situated 
im the interior in the neighbourhood of Pandosia. 
(Strad. vii. p. 324; Theopomp. ap. Harpocrat. s. v. 
‘EAdresa; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 74.) 

BATIA’NA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
the Table between Acunum (Ancone) and Valentia 
(Valence). It appears in the geographer of Ravenna, 
under the name Vatiana. D'Anville fixes the posi- 
tien at Baiz,on the west bank of the Rhone; but 
Walckenaer (Géog. &c, vol. ii. p. 204) places it 
oppasite to Baix, at a place named Bancs, which is 
the same name as the Vancianis of the Jerusalem 
tin Probably there was a road on both sides of 
the river between Valentia and Acunum. [G. L.] 

BATI'NI (Barevol), a German tribe, which 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 20) places between Mount Sndeta 
and Asciburgius. Some believe the Batini to have 
teen the same as the Butones, who, together with 
ether tribes, were subdued by Maroboduus. (Strab. 
ni. p, 290, where however Cramer reads Tovrwyves.) 
Medern writers connect the names Budissin or 
Badia with the ancient Butini. (See Kruse, Bu- 
dorgiz, p. 113.) [L. 8.] 

BATLINUS, a river of Picenum, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who places it between the 
Vomanns (Vomano), and the Truentus (7ronto). 
There can be little doubt that it was the river now 
called the Tordino, which flows by Teramo (In- 
teramma), and enters the Adriatic near Giulia 
Nuova, LE. H. B.] 

BATNAE (Bdrva:: Eth. Barvaws). 1. A town 
of Osroene. This name of Syriac origin is found in 
the Arabic, and means a place in a valley where 
waters meet. (Milman, note on Gibbon’s Decl. and 
Fail, vol. iv. p. 144; St. Martin, note on Le Beau, 
vel iti. p. 56.) According to Amm. Marvellinus 
(xiv. 3. § 3) it was a municipal town in the district 
ef Anthemusia, built by the Macedonians at a little 
distance from the Euphrates. Many opulent traders 
mesided here, and during the month of September a 
large fair was held, which was attended by mer- 
ebants from India and China. Dion Cassius men- 
homt that Trajan, after his capture of Batnae and 
Maibis, assumed the name of Parthicus. At Batnae 
it is recorded that the emperor Julian met with one 
of those disastrous presages which had so much 
inflgence upon him. (Amm. Mare. xxiii. 2.) Zo- 
amsas (iii, 12) merely mentions his march from it 
to Carrhae. Procopius (B. P. ii. 12) describes it 
“asmall and unimportant town at about a day's 
jurney from Edessa, which was easily taken by 
Chesroes. Justinian afterwards fortified it, and it 
became a place of some consideration. (Procop, De 
Aedif. xii. 8.) The Syrian Christians called this 
city Batna Sarngi, or Batna in Sarngo, (Assemanni, 
Bibl. Orient. vol. i. p- 285.) Afterwards the name 
 Batnae seems to have given way to that of Sarng; 
sod under that title its later history is fully given 
is Asemann (Bibliotheca Orientalis). In the Peu- 
tager Tables it appears under the name of Batnis, 
tetween Thiar (Decera) and Charris (Carrhae), and 
the Antonine Itinerary places it at 10 M. P. from 

Edessa; the unintelligible affix of “ Mari” to the 
urns being, according to W esseling, an abbreviation 
¢“Municipium.” This place is mentioned also 
Vy Hierocles. Colonel Chesney speaks of remains 
of this city, and describes two colossal unfinished 
ins at Aulan Tagh, about 8 miles 5. of Batnae, as of 
peculiar interest. (Laped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 114.) 
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The ruins of which Lord Pollington (Journal 
Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 451) speaks as being on the 
road from Edessa to Bir, are conjectured by Ritter 
to belong to this place. (Erdkunde, vol. xi. p. 
282.) 

2. A village of Syria, which has often been con- 
founded with the city of the same name on the other 
side of the Euphrates; according to the Antonine 
Itinerary it was situated between Beroea and Hiera- 
polis, 54 M. P. from the former, and 21 M. P., or, 
according to the Peutinger Tables, 18 M. P. from 
the latter. It is to this place that the well-known 
description of Julian, Bap€apixby dvoparovro, xw- 
ploy éorly ‘EAAnvinéy (Epist. 27), applies. The 
emperor describes it as situated in a grove of cy- 

and prefers it to Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus. 
Abtlfedd (7'ab. Syr. p. 192) speaks of it in a man- 
ner to justify these praises. [E. B. J.] 

BATRASABBES (or Batrasaves), a town of the 
Omani (now Oman) in Arabia, at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and near to Cape Mussendom (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32), identical in situation with the Black 
Mountains and Cape of Asabi, and still marked by a 
town and district named Sabee, close to C. Mussen- 
dom. (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 225.) [G. W.] 

BATULUM, a town of Campania, mentioned by 
Virgil (Aen. vii. 739) in conjunction with Rufrae 
and Celenna; and by Silius Italicus (viii. 566), 
who associates it with Mucrae and Bovianum. The 
latter author clearly regards it as a Samnite city; 
but Virgil seezns to be enumerating only places 
which adjoined the Campanian plain, and Servius 
in his note on the passage calls both Rufrae and 
Batulum “ castella Campaniae, a Samnitibus con- 
dita.” The name is not mentioned by any other 
author, and its site is wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 

BAUDOBRICA is placed in the Table, where 
it is named Bontobrice, above Confluentes ( Coblenz) 
at the junction of the Rhine and Mosel. The 
Notitia places it between Coblenz and Bingen. It 
is twice mentioned in the Antonine Itin., under the 
name of Baudobrica; but it is erroneously placed 
between Antunnacum (Andernach) and Bonn. The 
distances in the Table and the column of Tongern, 
where it is named Bondobrica, fix the site at Bop- 
part, which is on the west bank of the Rhine, be- 
tween Oberwesel and Coblenz. The name Boppart 
is the same as the name Bobardia, which occurs in 
mediaeval documents. [G. L.] 

BAULI (BavaAor), a place on the coast of Cam- 
pania, between Baiae and Cape Misenum. It was 
merely an obscure village before it became, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring Baiae, a place of resort 
for wealthy Romans; but late writers absurdly de- 
rived its name from Boaulia (BoatAia), and pre- 
tended that Hercules stabled his oxen there; whence 
Silius Italicus calls it “ Hereulei Bauli.” (xii. 156 ; 
Serv. ad Aen, vi. 107; Symmach. Ep. i. 1.) The 
orator Hortensius had a villa here with some re- 
markable fish-ponds, which were the wonder of his 
contemporaries ; they afterwards passed into the 
possession of Antonia, the wife of Drusus, (Varr. 
R, RK. iii. 17; Plin. ix. 55. 8. 81.) It is in this 
villa that Cicero lays the scene of his supposed dia- 
logue with Catulus and Lucullus, which forms the 
second book of the Academics. (Cie. Acad. ii. 3, 
40.) Nero afterwards had a villa here, where 
Agrippina landed, and was received by him just be- 
fore he caused her to be put to death, Dion Cas- 
sius represents it as the actual scene of her murder, 
but, frum the more detailed narrative of Tacitus, it 
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appears that she proceeded from thence to Baiae, 
and there embarked with the view of returning to 
Bauli; and when the attempt to drown her on the 
passage fuiled, took refuge in her own villa near the 
Lucrine Lake, where she was soon after assassinated, 
(Tac. Ann. xiv, 4—8; Suet. Ner. 34; Dion Cass. 
Ixi. 13; Mart. iv. 63.) We learn from a letter of 
Symmachus that Bauli had lost nothing of its plea- 
santness, and was still occupied by numerous villas, 
as late as the reign of Theodosius; but we have no 
subsequent account of it. The modern village of 
Bacolo stands on a ridge of hill at some height above 
the sea, but it is evident, both from the expression 
of Silius Italicus, “ ipso in litore"” (¢. c.), and from 
the narrative of Tacitus, that the ancient Bauli was 
close to the sea-shore; the range of villas probably 
joining those of Baiae, so that the two names are 
not unfrequently interchanged. There stil] exist on 
the shore extensive ruins and fragments of ancient 
buildings, which have every appearance of having 
belonged to the palace-like villas in question. Ad- 
joining these are a number of artificial grottoes or 
galleries, commonly called Le Cento Camerelle, 
opening out to the sea; the precise object of which 
is unknown, but which were doubtless connected 
with some of the villas here. On the hill above is 
an immense subterranean and vaulted edifice, which 
appears to have been a reservoir for water; probably 
designed for the supply of the fleet at Misenum. It 
is one of the greatest works of the kind now extant, 
and is commonly called La Piscina Mirabile, (Eu- 
ony Class. Tour, vol. ii. p. 417; ee vol. 

i, p- 510.) H. B.) 

BAU TAE is placed in the Pee Itin., on a 
road from Darantasia (Moutiers en Tarentaise) to 
Geneva. D’Anville fixes Bautae at Vieux Annecy, 
a little distance north of the town of Annecy in 
Savoy. [G. L.] 

BAUTES, BAUTIS, or BAUTISUS (Bavrns, 
Bavricos; Hoang-ho or Yellow River), one of the 
two chief rivers of Serica, rising, according to Pto- 
lemy, from three sources, one in the Casii M., another 
in the Ottocorras M., and a third in the Emodi M.; 
and flowing into the country of the Sinae, (Ptol. vi. 
16. § 3; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6.) The three sources 
of Ptolemy have not been identified with any cer- 
tainty. [P.8.] 

BAUZANUM (#otzen), a town in Rhaetia. 
(Paul. Diac. v. 36.) 

BAVO (Plin. iii. 26. s. 30), or BOA (Cod. 
Theod. 16. tit. 5. 5s. 53; also Boae, Amm. Marc. 
xxii. 3; Boia, Ant. /tin. p, 523, Wess.: Bua), an 
island off the coast of Dalmatia in Llyricum, used 
as a place of banishment under the emperors, 

BAZIRA (1a Bd(ipa) or BEZI'RA, a fort of the 
Assaceni, at the S. foot of M. Paropamisnas, taken 
by Alexander on his march into India, (Arrian, 
Anab, iv. 27,28; Curt. viii. 10.§ 2.) It is usually 
identified with Bajore or Bishore, NW. of Peshawer; 
but it is by no means certain that this is the true 
site. [P.8.] 

BAZIUM (Bd(iov Gxpoy, Ptol. iv. 5. § 8), a pro 
montory which formed the southern extremity of Foul 
Bay (Sinus Immundus), and appears to be the 
modern Has el Naschef. It was in lat. 24° 5’ N., 
in the Regio Troglodytica, and was the northernmost 
projection of Aethiopia Proper on the coast of the 
Red Sea. (W. B.D.) 

BEA'TIA (/nser.), BLA’TLA (Biaria, Ptol. ii. 6, 
§ 9), or VIA’TIA (Plin. iii. 3. 5. 4), a city of the Ore- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the frontier of Bae- 
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tica: now Baeza, on the upper Guadalquirir. (Flos, 
[Pos 


vii. p. 97; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 408.) 
BE'BIL MONTES, [Icuyrievat.] 
BE'BRYCES (Bé€puxes, their country Be 
Bpv«ia). 1. A nation on the Pontes in Ase 
Stephanus (s.v. Bucvaio:) also mentions the Bre 
naci as a tribe of Bebryces. Strabo (p. 295) 
supposes the Bebryces to have been of Thrace 
stock, and that their first place of settlement m Ams 
was Mysia. Dionysius Periegetes (805; and we 
the commentary of Eustathius) places the Bebryces 
where the river Cins enters the Propontus, that is, 
about the Gulf of Cius. Eratosthenes (Plin. v. 3) 
enumerates the Bebryces among the Asistic nation 
that had perished. In fact, the Bebryces Lelong w 
mythology rather than to history. [G. L.} 
2. An Iberian people, regarded as aborigal, 
dwelling on both sides of the Pyrenees. They wee 
wild and uncivilized, and subsisted on the pruiuce 
of their flocks and herds. (Avien. Or. Marit. 485; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 420—443, xv. 494; Tzetz. ad Lycophe. 
516, 1305; Zonar. viii. 21; Humboldt, dee Orie 
wohner Hispaniens, p. 94.) [P. 8) 
BECHEIRES (Béxepes, Béxeipor), a bartaroes 
tribe on the coast of the Pontus (Apoll. Rbod it 
396, 1246; Dionys. Perieg. 765), mentioned with 
the Macrones, and as east of the Macrones. Seyla. 
following the coast from east to west, names Ue 
Becheires, and then the Macrocephali, supposed by 
Cramer to be the Macrones; but Pliny (vi. 3) di» 
tinguishes the Macrones and Macrocephali. Plays 
enumeration of names often rather confuses thas 
helps us; and it is difficult fo say where he pla: 
the Becheires. But we might infer from Piny al 
Mela (i. 19) that they were west of i te 
east of the Thermodon. G. L.) 
BEDA, a position placed on the sais eters 
Angusta Treviroruin (7rier) and Cologne, 12 (ia'se 
leagues from Trier. It appears to be a place cate 
Bidburg. The name Pagus Bedensis oecurs ms we 
notice of the division made a.p. 870 of the pou 
sions of Lothaire between his brothers Louis the Ger- 
man and Charles the Bald. [G. L.] 
BEDAIUM or BIDAIUM (Bddaxor), a tvws & 
Noricum. (Ptol. ii. 14. § 3; /tim, Ant. pp 2%. 
257, 258; Tab. Peuting.) Modern geagrapéens 
identify it with Bamburg or with Berghausens wer 
the point where the Salzach tlows into the Dasa. 
(Comp. Orelli, Jnscript. No. 1694, where a ow 
Bedains is mentioned, who was probably worshupert 
at Bedaium.) fL.s., 
BEDRIACUM or BEBRIACUM (the orthagrasét 
of the name is very uncertain, but the best Mss. @ 
Tacitus give the first form: By3peande, Jawpe ; 
Byrpiaxéy, Plut.: £th. Bedriacensis), a village 
stnall town (vicus) of Cisalpine Gaul, sitaated i 
tween Verona and Cremona. Though in ite! 
inconsiderable place, and not mentioned by any < 
the ancient geographers, it was celebrated a t+ 
scene of two important and decisive battles, the ft 
in A. D. 69, between the gencrals of Vitellius, Coe 
cina and Fabius Valens, and those of Otho; whet 
ended in the complete victory of the former: th 
second, only a few months later, in which the V:- 
tellian generals were defeated in their tur by 
Antonius Primus, the lieutenant of Vespasian, bet 
the former battle, from its being immediately fe 
lowed by the death of Otho, obtained the grant 
note, and is generally meant when the “sem 
Bedriacensis is mentioned. Neither of the tre 
actions was, however, in fact, fought at, or clue & 
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Redriacum, but on the road from thence to Cremona, | was assigned to the tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 28, 


and considerably nearer to the latter city: the as- 
sailing army having, in both instances, advanced 
from Bedriacum. (Tac. Hist, ii. 23, 39—44, 49, 
ii, 15, 20—25, 27; Plot. Otho, 8, 11—13; Jo- 
vph. B. J. iv. 9. § 9; Suet. Oth. 9; Eutrop, vii. 
17; Viet. Epat. 7; Juv. ii. 106, and Schol. ad loc.) 
The position of Bedriacum has been the subject of 
much controversy. From the detailed narrative of 
Tavitus we learn that it was on the high road from 
Verona to Cremona; while the Tabula places Be- 
luriaco (evidently a mere corruption of Bebriaco) 
oa the road fromm Cremona to Mantua, at the distance 
of 22 M.P. from the former city. This distance 
erincides exactly with a point on the modern road 
fron Cremona to Mantua, about 2 miles E. of 
&. Lerenzo Guazzone, the same distance NW. of 
Dezzola, and close to the village of Calvatone, from 
whence a perfectly direct line of road (now aban- 
dened, but probably that of the Roman road) leads 
by Goito to Verona. If this position be correct 
Kedriacum was situated just at the point of sepa- 
ration of the two roads ftom Cremona, one of which 
eppears from Tacitus (J/ist. iii. 21) to have been 
called the Via Postumia. Cluverius placed Be- 
driacum at Canneto, a small town on the Oglio 
(Ollius) a few miles NW. of the place just suggested ;: 
Mannert fixes it at S. Lorenzo Guazzone: D’Anville 
at Ciridale, about 3 miles S. of Bozzolo; but this 
is probably too near the Padus. The precise position 
must depend upon the course of the Roman road, 
which has not been correctly traced. We learn from 
Tacitus that, like the modern high roads through 
this flat and low couftry, it was carried along an 
tlevated causeway, or agger; both sides being oc- 
cupied with low and marshy meadows, intersected 
vith ditches, or entangled witb vines trained across 
fram tree to tree. (Clover. /tal. pp. 259—262 ; 
Mannert, Jtalien, vol. i. p. 153; D'Anville, Geogr. 
Ane. p. 48.) (E.H.B.] 
BEDU'NIA, BEDUNENSES. [Asroures.] 
BEER (Bypd), mentioned only once in Senpture 
(Judges, ix. 21). It is placed by Eusebius and St. 
Jerome in the great plain, ten miles north of Eleuthe- 
rupalis ( BeitJebria), and a deserted village named el- 
Bired, situated near the site of Beth-Shemesh, serves 
to confirm their notice. It is sometimes supposed 
to be identical with the following, though they are 
distinguished by the above-cited authors. [G.W.] 
BEEROTH (Bnpe@é), the plural form of Beer, 
signifies Wells. It is placed by Eusebius at the 
distance of seven miles from Jerusalem, on the road 
to Nicvpolis, or Emmaus (now 'Amwiis), But 
St. Jerome's version of the Onomasticon places it on 
the rad to Neapolis (Nabhis) at the same distance 
fromm Jerusalem. This would correspond very nearly 
with the site of the modern village of ¢l-Bireh, 
which is about three hours, i.e. eight or nine miles, 
verth of Jerusalem, on the high road to Nablis. 
“Many large stones, and various substructions 
Watify to the antiquity of the site” (Robinson, Bib. 
Kea. vol. ii. p. 130), and there are remains of two 


xix, 2.) It is proverbial as the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the Land of Israel, and was in the 
time of Eusebius a very extensive village twenty 
miles south of Hebron. It was then occupied by a 
Roman garrison, Its name is still preserved, and 
the site is marked by two fine ancient wells, and 
extensive ruins, (Reland, s.v.; Robinson, Bib. Kes. 
vol. ii, pp. 301—303.) It is 12 hours, or more than 
30 Roman miles, S.W. by W. of Hebron. [G. W.] 

BEGORRI’TIS LACUS, mentioned only by Livy 
(xlii. 53), was situated in Eordaca in Macedonia, 
and probably derived its name from a town Begorra. 
Leake supposes Begorra to have been situated at 
Kaliéri, and the Begorntis Lacus to be the small 
lake of Kitrini. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp- 289, 316.) 

BELBINA (BéA6ua: Eth. BeAGwitns, Her.; 
more correctly BeASuyrns, Steph. B.; St. George), 
a small island, very lofty and difficult of access, 
situated at the entrance of the Saronic gulf, about 
10 miles from the promontory of Sunium, Although 
nearer Attica than the Peloponnesus, it was reckoned 
to belong to the latter. Hence, it was doubtless 
inhabited by Dorians, and was probably a colony 
from Belemina (also written Belmina and Belbina), 
a town on the confines of Laconia and Arcadia. 
[Bevemra.] Themistocles quotes the name of 
this island as one of the most insignificant spots in 
Hellas. (Herod. viii. 125.) The island was inhabited 
in antiquity. On all the slopes of the hills there 
are traces of the ancient terraces; and on one of the 
summits are remains of the ancient town, But nei- 
ther inscriptions nor coins have yet been found on 
the island. (Scylax, p. 20; Strab. viii. p. 375, ix. 
p. 398; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. iv. 12. 8. 19; Ross, 
Reisen auf den Griech, Inseln, vol. ii. p. 172.) 

BELEA, a place which is mentioned in the An- 
tonine Itin., between Genabum, Orléans, and Brivo- 
durum (Briere). Its site is unknown, ([G. L.] 

BELEMI'NA, BELMI'NA, or BELBI'NA (Be- 
Aculva, BéAuwa, BeAGiva: Eth. BeAGwhrns, Steph. 
B.), a town in the NW. frontier of Laconia, the territory 
of which was called Belminatis. (BeAuivaris, Polyb. 
ii, 54; Strab. viii. p. 343.) It was originally an 
Arcadian town, but was conquered by the Lacedae- 
monians at an early period, and annexed to their 
territory; although Pausanias does not believe this 
statement, (Paus. viii. 35, § 4.) After the battle 
of Leuctra Belbina was restored to Arcadia; most 
of its inhabitants were removed to the newly founded 
city of Megalopolis; and the place continued to be a 
dependency of the latter city. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4; 
Plat. Cleom. 4; Polyb. ii. 54.) In the wars of the 
Achaean league, the Belminatis was a constant 
source of contention between the Spartans and 
Achaeans. Under Machanidas or Nabis, the tyrants 
of Sparta, the Belminatis was again annexed to 
Laconia; but upon the subjugation of Sparta by 
Philopoemen in B.c. 188, the Belminatis was once 
more annexed to the territory of Megalopolis. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 34.) The Belminatis is a mountainous 


reservoirs, formerly fed by a copious fountain, | district, in which the Eurotas takes its rise from 


ty which the city probably owed its name. It was 
one ef the four cities of the Gibeonites, and fell 
te the lot of the tribe of Benjamin. (Josh. ix. 17, 
svi. 25; Reland, Palaest. pp 484,618.) [G.W.] 


BEERSHEBA (Bnpea6ei), “ The Well of the | 
(sth:” se named from an incident in the life of ' 


Abeaham (Gen. xxi. 25, &c.), and afterwards the 
ute of a city, situated in that part of Judah, which 





many springs. (Strab. lL c.; Paus. iii. 21. § 3.) 
The mountains of Belemina, now called Tzimbari, 
rise to the height of 4108 feet. Belemina is said 
by Pausanias (/.c.) to have been 100 stadia from 
Pellana, and is placed by Leake on the summit of 
Mount Xhelmés, upon which there are Hellenic re- 
mains. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p, 20; Pelopon- 
nesiaca, pp. 203, 234, 237, 366.) 
cc 
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BELENDI, a people of Aquitania, mentioned by 
Pliny (iv. 19), whose name appears to be pre- 
served in that of Bélin, asmall place in the Landes, 
between Bordeaur and Bayonne. ‘The place is 
called Belinum in some old documents, and the pas- 
sage of the river Pons Belini. Bélin is on the small 
river Leyre, in the department of Les Landes, which 
runs through the dreary Landes into the Bassin 
d Arcachon, [G. L.] 

BELE’RIUM, the Land's End, in Britain. Bele- 
rium is the form in Diodorus Siculus (v. 21). 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 3) bas Bolerium; specially stat- 
ing that Bolerium and Antivestaeum were synony- 
mous, [R. G. L.} 
BELGAE, Caesar (2. G. i. 1) makes the Belgae, 
by which he means the country of the Belgae, one of 
the great divisions of Gallia. The Belgae were se- 
parated from their southern neighbours the Celtae 
by the Seine and the Marne (Matrona), a branch 
of the Seine. Their boundary on the west was the 
Ocean; on the east and north the lower course of 
the Rhine. Caesar's Gallia extends as far as the 
outlets of the Rhine (8. G. iv. 10), and includes the 
Insula Batavoram [Batavorum LIxsvna] ; but 
there is a debated point or two about the outlets of 
the Rhine, which is better discussed elsewhere 
[Ruexvus}]. Caesar does not fix the boundary of 
the Belgae between the source of the Marne and the 
Rhine; but as the Lingones and the Sequani seem 
to be the most northern of the Celtae in these parts, 
the boundary may have run from the source of the 
Marne along the Céte d Or and the Faucilles to the 
Vosges (Vosegus Mons): and the Vosegus was the 
boundary from the north bank of the Doubs (Dubis) 
to its termination in the angle formed by the junc- 
ture of the Nake and the Rhine, near Bingen, 
with this exception that the Mediomatrici extended 
to the Rhine (B. G. iv. 10). The people on the 
east of the Vosges were Germans, Vangiones, Neme- 
tes, Tribocci, who occupied the plain of Alsace, and 
perhaps somewhat more. (Tacit. German, 28.) 
These three tribes, or a part of each, were in the 
army of Ariovistus. (Caes. B.G@.i. 51.) As to 
the Tribocci at least, their position on the left bank 
of the Rhine in Caesar's time, is certain (2. G. iv. 
10). Strabo (p. 194) speaks of them as having 
crossed the Rhine into Gallia, without mentioning the 
time of this passage, The Nemetes and Vangiones 
may have settled west of the Rhine after Caesar's 
time, and this supposition agrees with Caesar's 
text, who does not mention them in &. G. iv. 12, 
which he should have done, if they had then been 
on the Gallic side of the Rhine. Caesar's military 
operations in Gallia did not extend to any part of 
the country between the Mosel and the Rhine. The 
battle in which he defeated Ariovistus was probably 
fought in the plain of Alsace, north of Bale; but 
Caesar certainly advanced no further north in that 
direction, for it was unnecessary: he finished this 
German war by driving the Germans into the Rhine, 

Caesar gives to a part of the whole country, which 
he calls the country of the Belgae, the name of Bel- 
giam (2. G. v. 12, 24, 25); aterm which he might 
jorm after the fashion of the Roman names, Latium 
and Samnium. But the reading “ Belgio” is some- 
what uncertain, for the final o and the # may easily 
have been confonnded in the MSS.; and though the 
MSS. are in favour of “ Belgio” in v. 12,25, they 
are in favonr of “ Belgis” in v.24, The form 
* Belyio” occurs also in Hirtius (22. G. viii. 46, 49, 
$4), in the common texts. The form “ Belgian,” 
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which would decide the matter, does not occur in th 
Gallic war. But whether Belgium is a genni ferme 
or not, Caesar uses cither Belgium or Bele, bo 
limited sense, as well as in the general «m~ of 5 
third part of Gallia. For in v. 24, where he is o- 
scribing the position of his troops dunng the » s-9 
of the year n.c. 54—53, he speaks of three bas 
being quartered in Belgium or among the Beigse 
while he mentions others as quartered ammg the 
Morini, the Nervii, the Essui, the Remi, the Trevir, 
and the Eburones, all of whom are Belgae, in te 
wider sense of the term. The part desigmated by 
the term Belgium or Belgae in v. 24, is the oumery 
of the Bellovaci (v. 46). In Hirtins (viii. 46, 47) 
the town of Nemetocenna (Arras), the chief place of 
the Atrebates, is placed in Belgium. The puiten 
of the Ambiani, between the Bellovaci and the Atre- 
bates, would lead to a probable conclusion that the 
Ambiani were Belgae; and this is confirmed br a 
comparison with v. 24, for Caesar placed three lezwar 
in Belgium, under three commanders ; and theagh be 
only mentions the place of one of them as being among 
the Bellovaci, we may conclude what was the povi- 
tion of the other two from the names of the Ambiani 
and Atrebates being omitted in the enumeratim ia 
v. 24. There was, then, a poople, or three peopies, 
specially named Belgae, whom Caesar places betuera 
the Oise and the upper basin of the Schedde, in the 
old French provinces of Picardie and Artow. We 
might be inclined to consider the Caleti as Belgae. 
from their position between the three Belgic pepies 
and the sea; and some geographers support this «- 
clusion by a passage in Hirtius (viii. 6), bat thos 
passage would also make us tonclude that the As- 
lerci were Belgae, and that would be false. 

In B. G. ii. 4, Caesar enumerates the princigal 
peoples in the country of the Belgae in its wxer 
sense, which, besides those above enumerated, wes: 
the Suessiones, who bordered on the Remi; the Me- 
napii in the north, on the lower Maas, and bendenxg 
on the Morini on the south and the Batavi om the 
north; the Caleti, at the mouth of the Seime; the Ve- 
locasses on the Seine, in the Verin; the Verumanda, 
north of the Suessiones, in Vermendais, ami the 
Aduatuci on the Maas, and probably about the as- 
fluence of the Maas and Sambre. The Condras, 
Eburones, Caeraesi,and Pacmani, who are ale mrn- 
tioned in B. G. ii. 4, were called by the general nacoe 
of Germani. They were all in the hasin of the Mam, 
extending from Jongern, southwards, bat chiefly 
the east side of the Maas; and the Eburoes o- 
tended to the Rhine. The Aduatuci were said te le 
Teutones and Cimbri. (2, G. ii. 29.) 

Besides these peoples, there are mentioned t+ 
Caesar (23. G.v. 5) the Meldi, who are mot the Mria 
on the Seine, but near Bruges, or thereabouts; sad 
the Batavi, in the Insula Batavorum. [ BRatavorr™ 
Insuta.] The Segni, mentioned in #. G. vi. 18 
with the Condrusi, were probably Germans, and 4- 
tuated in Namur. The Ambivareti (B. (. iv. 9, 
90) are of doubtful position. The Medinmatnn, 
south of the Treviri, were included in Caesar's Bele; 
and also the Leuci, south of the Mediomatna The 
Parisii, on the Seine, were Celtar. These are the 
peoples included in Caesar's Belgae, except sme 
few, such as those mentioned in B. G. v. 39, of hers 
we know nothing. 

This division of Gallia comprehends of the 
basin of the Seine, the basin of the Somme, of the 
Schelde, and of the Alaas; and the basin of Ue 
Mosel, which belongs to the basin of the Asam, & 
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is a plain country, and contains no mountain range 
except the Vasges. The hiils that bound the basin 
of the Mosel are inconsiderable elevations. The 
tract of the Ardennes (the Arduenna Silva), is 
ragged, but not mountainous. There is also the 
hilly tract along the Maas between Dinant and 
Liege, and north and east as far as Atz-la- Chapelle. 
The rest is level, and is a part of the great plain of 
Northern Europe. 

Caesar (B.G. i. 1) makes the Belgae distinct 
from the Celtae and Aquitani in usages, political con- 
stitution, and language; but little weight is due to 
this general expression, for it appears that those 
whom Caesar calls Belgae were not all one people; 
they had pare Germans among them, and, besides 
this, they were mixed with Germans. The Remi 
tohd Caesar (B.C. ii. 4) that most of the Belgae 
were of German origin, that they had crossed the 
Rhine of old, and, being attracted by the fertility of 
the seil, had settled in the parts about there, and ex- 
pelled the Galli who were the cultivators of those 
parts. This is the true meaning of Caesar's text: 
a story of an ancient invasion from the north and 
cast of the Rhine by Germanic people, of which we 
have a particular instance in the case of the Batavi 
{Batavi]; of the Galli who were disturbed, being at 
that remote time an agricultural people, and of their 
being expelled by the Germans. But Caesar's words 
de net admit any further inference than that these 
German invaders occupied the parts near the Rhine, 
The Treviri and Nervii affected a German origin 
(Tacit. German. 28), which, if it be true, must 
imply that they had some reason for affecting it; and 
also that they were not pure Germans, or they might 
have said so, Strabo (p. 192) makes the Nervii 
Germans, The fact of Caesar making such a river 
as the Marne a boundary between Belgic and Celtic 
peoples, is a proof that he saw some marked distinc- 
tion between Belgae and Celtae, though there were 
many points of resemblance. Now, as most of the 
Kelgse were Germans or of German origin, as the 
Remi believed or said, there must have been some 
who were not Germans or of German origin; and 
if we exelade the Menapii, the savage Nervii, and 
the pare Germans, we cannot affirm that any of 
the remainder of the Belgae were Germans. The 
name of the Morini alone is evidence that they are 
tot Germans; for their name is only a variation of 
the form Armorici. 

Within the tirne of man’s memory, when Caesar 
was in Gallia, Divitiacus, a king of the Suessiones, 
was the most powerful prince in all Gallia, and had 
established his authority even in Britain (B. G. ii. 4). 
belyne had also passed into Britain, and settled there 
m the maritime parts (#. G. v. 12), and they re- 
tained the names of the peoples from which they 
came. The direct historical conclusion from the an- 
tent sathorities as to the Belgac, is this: they were 
4 Celtic people, some of whom in Caesar's time were 
mized with Germans, without having lost their na- 
venus! characteristics. Caesar, wanting a name under 
which he could comprehend all the peoples north of 
the Seine, took the name of Belgae, which seems to 
bave been the general name of a few of the most 
pewerful peoples bordering on the Seine, Strabo 
(p 176), who makes a marked distinction between 
the Aqaitani and the rest of the people of Celtica or 
‘alia Trarsalpina, states that the rest have the 
“allie or Celtic physical characteristics, but that 
they have not all the same language, some differing 
little in tongue, and in their political forms and 
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habits a little; all which expresses as great a degree 
of uniformity among peoples spread over so large a 
surface as could by any possibility exist in the state 
of civilization at that time. Strabo, besides the Com- 
mentarii of Caesar, had the work of Posidonius as 
an authority, who had travelled in Gallia. 

When Augustus made a fourfold division of Gallia, 
B.c. 27, which in fact subsisted before him in 
Caesar's time,—for the Provincia is a division of 
Gallia independent of Caesar's threefold division 
(B.G.i.1),—he enlarged Aquitania [Aqurranta], 
and he made a division named Lugdunensis, of which 
Lugdunum (Lyon) was the capital. Strabo's de- 
scription of this fourfold division is not clear, and it 
is best explained by considering the new division of 
Gallia altogether, [Gattia.] Strabo, after de- 
scribing some of the Belgic tribes, says (p. 194), 
“ the rest are the peoples of the Paroceanitic Belgae, 
among whom are the Veneti.” The word Parocean- 
itic is the same as Caesar's Armoric, or the peoples 
on the sea. He also mentions the Osismi, who were 
neighbours of the Veneti. This passage has been 
used to prove (Thierry, Hist, des Gaulois, Introd.) 
that these Paroceanitic Belgae, the Veneti and their 
neighbours, and the Belgae north of the Seine, were 
two peoples or confederations of the same race; and as 
the Veneti were Celts, so must the Belgae north of 
the Seine bo. It might be said that Strabo here 
uses Belgae in the sense of the extended Belgian di- 
vision, for he clearly means to say that this division 
comprehended some part of the country between the 
Loire and the Seine, the western part at least. But 
his account of the divisions of Gallia is so confused 
that it cannot be relied on, nor does it agree with 
that of Pliny. It is certain, however, that some 
changes were made in the divisions of Gallia be- 
tween the time of Augustus and the time of Pliny. 

GALL. } [G. L.] 

BELGAE. A British population, isfirst mentioned 
under the name of Belgae by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28). 
Caesar's notice extends only tothe fact of the inte- 
rior of the island being inhabited “ by those who 
are recorded to have been born in the island itself; 
whereas the sea-coast is the occupancy of immigrants 
from the country of the Belgae, brought over for the 
sake of either war or plunder. All these are called 
by names nearly the same as those of the states they 
eame from—names which they have retained in the 
country upon which they made war, and in the land 
whereon they settled.” (8. G. v. 12.) 

How far do Caesar and Ptolemy notice the same 
population ? Ptolemy's locality, thoagh the exact 
extent of the area is doubtful, is, to a certain degree, 
very definitely fixed. The Belgae lay to the south 
of the Dobuni, whose chief town was Corineum 
(Cirencester). They also lay to the east and north 
of the Durvtriges of Dor-setshire. Venta ( Win- 
chester) was one of the towns, and Aquae Sulis 
(Bath) another, Calleva (Silchester) was not one of 
them: on the contrary, it belonged to the Attrebatii. 
This coincides nearly with the county of Wilts, parts 
of Somerset and Hants being also included. It 
must be observed that the Belgae of Ptolemy agree 
with those of Caesar only in belonging to the southern 
part of Britain. They are chiefly an inland popula- 
tion, and touch the sea only on the south and west; 
not on the east, or the part more especially opposite 
Belgium. It must also be observed that Wilts is 
the county where the monumental remains of the 
ancient occupants of Britain are at once the most 
numerous and characteristic. 

cc? 
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But the Belgic area of Britain may be carried fur- 
ther eastwards by considering the Attrebatii as a 
Belgic population; in which case Belgae is a generic 
term, and Attrebatii the specific name of one of the 
divisions it includes; and by admitting the evidence 
of Richard of Cirencester we may go further still. 
{Brsroct.} To this line of criticism, however, it may 
be objected, that it is as little warranted by the text 
of Caesar as by that of Ptolemy, 

The Belgae of Caesar require Kent and Susser as 
their locality: those of Ptolemy, Wilts and Somerset. 
The reconciliation of these different conditions has 
heen attempted. An extension westward between 
the times of the two writers has given one hypothesis, 
But this is beset with difficulties. To say nothing 
about the extent to which the time in question was 
the epoch of conquests almost exclusively Roman, 
the reasons for believing the sources of Ptolemy to 
have been earlier than the time of Caesar are cogent. 

In the mind of the present writer, the fact that 
Ptolemy's authorities dealt with was the existence 
in Britain of localities belonging to populations 
called Belgae and Attrebatii; a fact known to Caesar 
also. Another fact known to Caesar was, the ex- 
istence of Belgic immigrants along the shores of 
Kent and Susser. Between these there is as little 
necessary connection as there is between the settle- 
ments of the modern Germans in London, and the 
existence of German geographical names in -sted, 
~hurst, &c.,in Kent. But there ts an apparent one; 
and this either Caesar or his authorities assumed. 
Belgae and Attrebates he found in Kent, just as men 
from Delmen-Aorst may probably be found at present; 
and populations called Belgae and Attrebates he 
heard of in parts not very distant just as men of 
Gould-hurst or Mid-hurst may be heard of now, 
He connected the two as nine ethnologists ont of ten, 
with equally limited data, would have done,—logi- 
cally, but erroneoasly. 

The professed Keltic scholar may carry the criti- 
cism further, and probably explain the occurrence of 
the names in question—and others like them—upon 
the principle just suggested. He may succeed in 
showing that the forms Belg- and Attrebat-, have a 
geographical] or political signification, The first is 
one of importance. The same, or a similar, com- 
bination of sounds occurs in Blatum Sulg-ium, a 
station north of the Solway; in the Nwmerus 
A-bule-orum stationed at Anderida; and in the 
famous Fir-bolgs of Ireland. Two observations 
apply to these last, Like the Attacotti [Arra- 
cotti], they occur only in the fabulous portion of 
Trish history. Like the -dibet in such words as quod- 
libet, quibus-libet, the Bolg is unflected, the fir- only 
being declined—so that the forms are Fir-Bolg 
( Belgae ), Feroib-Bolg ( Belgis). This is against 
the word being a true proper name. Lastly, it 
should be added, that, though the word Belgae in 
Britain is not generic, it is so in Gaul, where there 
is no such population as that of the Belgae, except 
so far as it is Nervian, Attrebatian, Menapian, &c. 

That the Belgae of Britain were in the same eth- 
nologica) category with the Belgae of Gaul, no more 
followa from the identity of name, than it follows 
that Cambro-Briton and Italian belong to the 
same family, because each is called Welsh, The 
truer evidence is of a more indirect nature, and lies 
in the fact of the Britannic Belgae being in the 
same category with the rest of the Britons, the rest 
# the Britons being as the Gauls, and the Gauls as 
the continental Belgae. That the first and last of 
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these three propositions has been doubted ix ert 
known; in other words, it is well known that pud 
writers have looked upon the Belgae as German 
The Gallic Belgae, however, rather than the Ba- 
tannic, are the tribes with whom this question rests, 
All that need be said here is, that of the three Pelric 
towns mentioned by Ptolemy (Ischalis, Aquar Sais, 
and Venta), none is Germanic in name, whilst on a 
Latin, and the third eminently British, as may be ws 
by comparing the Venta Siluram and the Veste 
Icenorum with the Venta Belgarum. ([B.G.L} 

BE’LGICA. [Gautia.] 

BELGINUM. [Gauuta. 

BE’'LGIUM. [Bevaar. 

BELIAS. [Bauiasvs.] 

BE'LION. [Limia. 

BELISAMA (Aestnarium), in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 2) as south of Morvesnbe 
(Morecame Bay), and, uently, most protaldy 
the mouth of the Ribble, though Horsley identizies 2 
with that of the Mersey. R. G. L.) 

BELLI (BeAAoi), one of the smaller tribes of the 
Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, with the poe- 
erful city of Segeda (Zeyh5n), the revult of whuct 
commenced the Celtiberian War. (Polyb. xxxr. 2, 
Appian. de Reb. Hisp. 44, 45.) [P.8)] 

BELLINTUM, a place in Gallia, markei » 
the Jerusalem Itin. between Avignon and Artes. 
The distance identifies it with Barbentane, accuri- 
ing to D’Anville, and with Lawzac, according to 
others. {G.L} 

BELLOCASSES. [Vettocasses.] 

BELLOVACI (BeAdodwa, Strabo, p. 195), 2 
Belgic people, the first of the Belgae in number: ax 
influence (4. G. ii, 4,8; vii. 59). It was reported % 
Caesar that they could muster 100,000 armed se. 
[Berear.] Their position was between the Sues 
(Samara) and the Seine, S. of the Ambiani, E « 
the Caleti, and W. of the Snessones. It is croaee- 
tured that the small tribe of the Sylvanectes, B. 
the Oise, who are not mentioned in Caesar, wer © 
his time included among the Bellovaci. The wbzie 
extent of the territory of the Bellovaci probably cm- 
prebended the dioceses of Beaurais and of Sexi 
Ptolemy mentions Caesaromagus ( Beatrans ) ac the 
capital of the Bellovaci in his time. The emily place 
that Caesar mentions is Bratuspantium. { Bratt 
PANTIUM. | G.L]} 

BELON (BéAwy, Strab. iii, p. 140, Steph. 8: 
Eth. BeAdriws, comp. 4. v. BRAos), or BALLS 
(Baidwy, Ptol. ii. 4. § 5; Mare. Herac. p a: 
Geogr. Rav. iii. 42; coins), a city on the S cue 
of Hispania Baectica, at the mouth of a river of tr 
same name (probably the Barbate), which Marc#: 
places between 150 and 200 stadia S. EL of thr 
Prom. Junonis (C. Trafalgar). The city =a 4 
considerable port, with establishments fur slurz 
fish; and it is 6 m. p. W. of Mellaria and 12 E of 
Besirro (/tin, Ant. p. 407, where it has the eer- 
name Claudia), at the entrance of the Fretum t- 
ditanum (Straits of Gtbraltar) from the Athetr 
(Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 3. 8. 1), directly oppawie & 
Tingis, in Mauretania, and was the usval ple f 
embarcation for persons crossing over to that °<? 
(Strab. 1. c.), the distance to which was nxbaoet 
30 Roman miles (Plin. v. 1), or 220 stadia (/" 
Ant, p.495). Its ruins are still seen at the ple? 
called Belonia, or Bolomia, 3 Spanish miles ¥. 4 
Tarifa. There is a coin with the epigraph pata 
(Philos. Trans, vol. xxx, p. 922; Flores, Mot 
de Esp. vol. ii. p. 635, vol. iii, p. 152; Mivenet, 
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vol. i, p. 7, Suppl. vol. i. p. 14; Sestini, p. 33; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 16; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 295, 
343.) [P.8.] 
BELSI'NUM, a place marked in the Antonine 
Ttin. between Climberris (Auch)and Lugdunum Con- 
renarum (St. Bertrand de Comminges). Belsinum 
is probably the Besino of the Table. D’Anville sup- 
poses that the site may be Bernet ; others take it to 
be Massewre: but neither distances nor names seem 
to enable us to fix the site with certainty. [G. L.] 

BELSI'NUM (BéAowor, Ptol. ii. 6. § 58), a city 

of the Celtiberians, in Hispania Tarraconensis, after- 
wards called Vivarium. Its site is marked at Vivel, 
near Segerbe in Valencia, by Roman ruins and in- 
scriptions. (Laborde, Itin, del Espagne, vol. ii. p.346, 
3rd ed.) [P.S. 
BELU’NUM or BELLUNUM (BeAodvoy), a con- 
shierable town im the interior of Venetia, still called 
Belluno. \t was situated in the upper valley of the 
Plavis (Piave), about 20 miles NE. of Feltria, and 
almost on the borders of Rhaetia, It was probably 
in ancient as well as modern times the capital of the 
surrounding district. (Plin. iii. 19. s.23; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 30; P. Dine. vi. 26; Orell. Jnser. 69.) [E.H.B.] 

BELUS (ByAeds), called also Pagida by Pliny 
(v.19), a small river of Palestine, described hy 
Pliny as taking its rise from a lake named Cendevia, 
at the roots of Mount Carmel, which after running five 
miles enters the sea near Ptolemais (xxxvi. 26) two 
stadia from the city, according to Josephus. (B. J. 
ii. 2.§ 9.) It is chiefly celebrated among the an- 
cents for its vitreons sand, and the accidental dis- 
covery of the manufacture of glass is ascribed by 
Pliny to the banks of this river, which he describes 
as a sluggish stream, of unwholesome water, but 
consecrated by religious ceremonies, (Comp. Tac. 
fist. v. 7.) It is vow called Nahr Na’mdn; but 
the lake Cendevia has disappeared. It is an inge- 
nous conjecture of Reland that its ancient appel- 
istion may be the origin of the Greek name for glass, 
berds, or badds. (Balaest. p. 290.) [G. W.]} 

BEMBINA. [Nemna. 

BENA'CUS LACUS (Bhraxos Afuyn, Strab.: 
Baivaxos, Ptol.), a lake in Cisalpine Gaul, at the 
font of the Alps, formed by the river Mincius, now 
called the Lago di Garda. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; 
Virg. den. x. 205.) It is the largest of all the 
bkes in Italy, greatly eaceeding both the Lacns 
Larius and Verbanus in breadth and superficial 
rieot, though inferior to them in length. Strabo, 
on the authority of Polybias, states its length at 
500 stadia, and its breadth at 130 (iv. p. 209): 
but the former distance is greatly exaggerated, its 
ral length being less than 30 G. miles, or 300 
ttadia: its greatest breadth is nearly 10 G. miles. 
The northern half of it, which is pent in between 
infty and very precipitous mountains, is however 
comparatively narrow: it is only the southern portion 
which expands to the considerable breadth above 
stated. The course of the lake is nearly straight 
fren NNE. to SSW., so that the north winds from 
the high Alps sweep down it with unbroken force, 
and the storms on its surface exceed in violence 
those on any other of the Italian lakes. Hence 
Virgil justly speaks of it as rising into waves, and 
maring like the sea. (Fluctibus et fremitu assur- 
feat Benace marino, Virg. G. ii. 160; Serv.ad loc.) 
The shore at its southern extremity is comparatively 
low, being bounded only by gently sloping hills, 
from which projects a narrow tongue of land, form- 
ing the beautiful peninsula of Sims1o0, which divides 
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this part of the lake into two nearly equal portions. 
The river Mincius issues from its SE. extremity, 
where stood the town of Akpe ica, on the site of 
the modern fortress of Peschiera. Most ancient 
writers speak of the Mincius as having its source in 
the lake Benacus (Serv. ad Aen. x. 205; Vib. Seq. 
pp- 6, 14; Isidor. Orig. xiii. 19), but Pliny tells us 
that it flowed through the lake without allowing 
their waters to mix, in the same manner as the 
Addua did throngh the Larian Lake, and the Rhone 
through the Lacus Lemannns. (ii. 103. s. 106.) 
It is evident, therefore, that he must have considered 
the river which enters the lake at its northern ex- 
tremity, and is now called the Sarca, as being the 
same with the Mincius, which would certainly be 
correct in a geographical point of view, though not 
in accordance with either ancient or modern usage. 
According to the same author vast quantities of cels 
were taken at a certain season of the year where the 
Mincius issued from the lake. (Plin. ix. 22. s. 38.) 

Several inscriptions have been found, in which 
the name of the BENACENSES occurs, whence it has 
been supposed that there was a town of the name of 
Benacus. But it is more probable that this name 
designates the population of the banks of the lake 
in general, who would naturally combine for various 
purposes, soch as the erection of honorary statues 
and inscriptions. The greater part of these have 
been found at a place called Zoscolano, on the W. 
bank of the lake, about 5 miles N. of Sald; the 
ancient name of which is supposed to have been 
Tusculanum. (See however Orelli, 2183.) It appears 
to have had a temple or sanctuary, which was a place 
of common resort from all parts of the lake. The 
name of Benacus occurs in an inscription fonnd at 
S. Vigilio on the opposite shore, as that of the 
tutelary deity of the lake, the “ Pater Benacus” of 
Virgil. (Rossi, Memorie di Brescia, pp. 200, 201; 
Cluver, /tal. p. 107.) The modern town of Garda, 
from whence the lake derives its present appellation, 
appears from inscriptions discovered there to have 
been inhabited in Roman times, but its ancient name 
is unknown. [E. H. B.] 

BENAMERIUM (Byvvauapt), a village of Pa- 
lestine to the north of Zerah (q. v.) mentioned only 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome. (Onomast. s. v. Ne- 
«nplu, lege Newepip.) [G. W.] 

BENAVENTA. [Isannavatia.]} 

BENE (Bin: Eth. Byvaios), a town of Crete, 
in the neighbourhood of Gortyn, to which it was 
subject, only known as the birthplace of the poet 
Rhianus. (Steph. B. s.v. Bhyn; Suid. s. #. “Pravds.) 

BENEHARNUM, a place first mentioned in the 
Antonine Itin. It is placed 19 Gallic leagues, or 
28} M.P., from Aquae Tarbellicue (Daz), on the 
road to Toulouse. But the road was circuitous, for 
it passed through Aquae Convenarum; and between 
Beneharnum and Aquae Convenarum the Itin. places 
Oppidum Novum (Naye on the Gave), 27 M. P. 
from Beneharnum. Another road from Caesar Au- 
gusta (Saragossa) to Beneharnum, passes through 
Aspa Luca (Pont ['Esquit) and Luro (Oléron), on 
the Gave d’Oléron. Iluro is 18 M. P. from Bene- 
hamnum. If then we join Oléron and Naye by a 
straight line, we have the respective distances 18 and 
27 M.P. from Oléron and Noye to Beneharnum, as 
the other sides of the triangle. Walckenaer, on the 
authority of these two routes and personal observa- 
tion, places Benehbarnum at Vieille Tour to the E. of 
Maslac; Reichard, at Nararreins; and D'Anville 
places it near Orthez. Walckenaer’s site is at Cus- 
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telnon, between Maalac and Lagor, in the depart- | Roman consul Q. Fulvius. (Liv, xxii 19, xxiv. La, 


ment of Ausses Pyrénées. Beneharnum was un- 


16, xxv. 13, 14, 15, 17; Appian, dem. 34, 7.) 


doubtedly the origin of the name of Béarn, one of | And though its territory was more than onee bd 


the old divisions of France. Beneharnum, under the 
name of Benarnum, existed in the sixth century of 
our aera, and had a bishop. There are no ancient 
remains which can be identified as the site of Bene- 
harnum. (D'Anville, Notice, gc.; Walckenaer, Géog. 
vol. ii. p. 401, &e.) [G. L.] 

BENEVENTUM (Beve€ewros, Steph. B. App.; 
Beveovertdy, Strab. Ptol: Eth. Beneventanus: Be- 
nevento), one of the chief cities of Samnium, and at 
a later period one of the most important cities of 
Southern Italy, was situated on the Via Appia at a 
distance of 32 miles E. from Capua; and on the 
banks of the river Calor. There is some discrepancy 
as to the people to which it belonged: Pliny ex- 
pressly assigns it to the Hirpini; but Livy certainly 
sevins to consider it as belonging to Samnium Proper, 
as distinguished from the Hirpini; and Ptolemy 
adopts the same view. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Liv. 
xxil. 13; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67.) All writers concur in 
representing it as a very ancient city; Solinus and 
Stephanus of Byzantium ascribe its foundation to 
Diomedes; a legend which appears to have been 
adopted by the inhabitants, who, in the time of Pro- 
copius, pretended to exhibit the tusks of the Caly- 
donian boar in proof of their descent. (Solin. 2. § 
10; Steph. B. s. v.; Procop. B. Gi. 15.) Festus, 
on the contrary (s. v, Ausoniam), related that it was 
founded by Auson, a son of Ulysses and Circe; a 
tradition which indicates that it was an ancient Au- 
sonian city, previous to its conquest by the Samnites, 
But it first appears in history as a Samnite city 
(Liv. ix. 27); and must have already been a place 
of strength, so that the Romans did not venture to 
attack it during their first two wars with that peo- 
ple. It appears, however, to have fallen into their 
hands during the Third Samnite War, though the 
exact occasion is unknown. It was certainly in the 
power of the Romans in .c, 274, when Pyrrhus 
was defeated in a great battle, fought in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the consul M’. Curias. (Plat. 
Pyrrh, 25; Froutin. Strat. iv. 1. § 14.) Six years 
later (B. Cc. 268) they sought farther to secure its 
possession by establishing there a Roman colony 
with Latin rights. (Liv. pit. xv.; Vell. Pat. i. 14.) 
It was at this time that it first assumed the name 
of Beneventum, having previously been called Ma- 
leventum (MaAdevrov, or Made€ewrds), a name 
which the Romans regarded as of evil augury, and 
changed into one of a more fortunate signification, 
(Plin. iii. 11. 8. 16; Liv. ix. 27; Fest. a. 0. Beneven- 
tum, p. 34; Steph. B. s. .; Procop. B. G. i. 15.) 
It is probable that the Oscan or Samnite name was 
Maloeis, or Malieis, from whence the form Male- 
ventum would be derived, like Agrigentum from 
Acragas, Selinuntium from Selinus, &c. (Millingen, 
Numism. de (Italie, p. 223.) 

As a Roman colony Beneventnm seems to have 
quickly become a flourishing place; and in the 
Second Punic War was repeatedly occupied by Ro- 
man generals as a post of importance, on account of 
its proximity to Campania, and its strength as a 
fortress. In its immediate neighbourhood were 
fought two of the most decisive actions of the war: 
the one in p.c. 214, in which the Carthaginian 
general Hanno was defeated by Ti. Gracchas; the 
other in b,c. 212, when the camp of Hanna, in 
which he had accumulated a vast quantity of corn 


and other stores, was storined and taken by the | 


waste by the Carthaginians, it was still one of the 
eighteen Latin colonies which in Bc. 209 were at 
once able and willing to furnish the required qoets 
of men and money for continuing the war. (Li 
xxvii. 10.) It is singular that no mention of 
occurs during the Social War; but it seems & 
have escaped from the calamities which 2 thet 
time befel so many cities of Samnium, and towanis 
the close of the Republic is spoken of as cam of 
the most opulent and flonrishing cities of Italy. 
(Appian, B.C. iv. 3; Strab. ¥. p. 250; Cic ow 
Verr. i. 15.) Under the Second Triumvirate 2 
territory was portioned out by the Triumvirs to thu 
veterans, and subsequently a fresh colony was esta 
lished there by Augustus, who greatly enlarged fs 
domain by the addition of the territery of Cand.te. 
A third colony was settled there by Nero, at whet 
time it assumed the title of Concordia; henee ee 
find it bearing, in inscriptions of the reign of Sep 
timius Severus, the titles “Colonia Jolia Ancwts 
Concordia Felix Beneventum.” (Appian. £ «; Le 
Colon. pp. 231, 232; Inscr. ap. Romanelli, vol. i 
pp. 382, 384; Orell. Jnscr. 128, 590.) Its 
portance and flourishing condition under the exw 
Empire is sufficiently attested by existing remuts 
and inscriptions ; it was at that period nnquestionshiy 
the chief city of the Hirpini, and probably, next ts 
Capua, the most populous and considerable f 
Southern Italy. For this prosperity it was doolties 
indebted in part to its position on the Via Apyza, 
just at the junction of the two principal arms « 
branches of that great road, the one called afterwants 
the Via Trajana, leading from thence by Equas Ta- 
ticus into Apulia; the other by Acculanum w Ve- 
nusia aud Tarentum. (Strab. vi. p. 283.) [Vis 
Arpta.] The notice of it by Horace on his joarses 
from Rome to Brundusium (Sat, i. 5, 71) is familar 
to all readers. It was indebted to the same cream- 
stance for the honour of repeated visite frum te 
emperors of Rome, among which those of Nero, Tr- 
jan, and Sept. Severus, are particularly recardad. 
(Tac, Ann, xv. 34.) It was probably for the nam 
reason that the noble triumphal arch, which stil] farms 
one of its chief ornaments, was erected there < 
honour of Trajan by the senate and people of Tue. 
Successive emperors seem to have bestowed on th 
city accessions of territory, and erected, or at lew! 
given name to, various public buildings. For =- 
ministrative purposes it was first included, tegtiet 
with the rest of the Hirpini, in the 2nd regve 
Augustus, but was afterwards annexed te Campos 
and placed under the control of the consular of thes 

ince. Its inhabitants were included is 0 
Stellatine tribe. (Plin. iii. 11. 8. 16; Monwmes, 
Topogr. degli Irpini, p. 167, in Bul. del? Jest. 
Arch, 1847.) Beneventum retained its nngertaee 
down to the close of the Empire, and though dunce 
the Gothic wars it was taken by Totila, anal © 
walls rased to the ground, they were reseed # 
well as its public buildings, shortly after; and /. 
Diaconus speaks of it as a very wealthy city, al 
the capital of al] the surrounding proviners. (Pr 
cop. B. G. iii, 6; P. Diac. ii, 20; De Vita, dete 
Benev. pp. 271, 286.) Under the Lornbands it te 
came the capital of a duchy which inchaded a.) ther 
conquests in Southern Italy, and comtisnd to cas 
tain itself as an independent state beng afler Ge 
fall of the Lombard kingdem in the gorth. 
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The modern city of Benevento is stil] a consider- 
able place with about 13,000 inhabitants, and con- 
tains numerous vestiges of its ancient grandeur. 
The mest conspicuous of these is a triumphal arch 
erected in honour of the emperor Trajan in A. p. 
114, which forms one of the gates of the modern 
city, now called Porta Aurea, It is adorned with 
tas-reliefs representing the exploits of the Emperor, 
and is generally admitted to be the finest monument 
of its class existing in Italy; both from the original 
merit of its architecture and sculpture, and from 
its excellent state of preservation. Besides this there 
exist the remains of an amphitheatre, portions of 
the Roman walls, and an ancient bridge over the 
Caler; while numerous bas-reliefs and fragments of 
sculpture (some of them of a very high order of 
merit), as well as Latin inscriptions in great num- 
bers are found in almost all parts of the city. Some 
of these inse1iptions notice the public buildings exist- 
ing in the city, among which was one called the 
“ Caesareum,” probably a kind of Curia or place for 
the assemblies of the local senate; a Basilica, splen- 
did porti and Thermae, which appear to have 
been erected by the Emperor Commodus. Others 
contain much curions information concerning the 
various “ Collegia,” or corporations that existed in 
the city, and which appear to have been intended 
net only for religious or commercial objects, but in 
some instances for literary purposes. (De Vita, An- 
tig. Benec. pp. 159—174. 253—289; Inscr. Benev. 
p. l\—37; Orell. Jnser. 3164, 3763, 4124—4132, 
&e.) Beneventum indeed seems to have been a 
place of much literary cultivation; it was the birth- 
place of Orbilius the grammarian, who long con- 
timed to teach in his native city before he removed 
to Rome, and was honoured with a statue by his 
fellow-townsmen ; while existing inscriptions record 
similar honours paid to another grammarian, Rutilius 
Aclianns, as well as to orators and poets, apparently 
caly of local celebrity. (Suet. Gram. 9; De Vita, 
Le. pp. 204—220; Orell. /nacr. 1178, 1185.) 

The territory of Beneventum under the Roman 
empire was of very considerable extent. Towards 
the W., as already mentioned, it included that of 
Candium, with the exception of the town itself; to 
the N. it extended as far as the Tamarus (7am- 
mare), including the village of Pago, which, as we 
learn from an inscription, was anciently called Pagus 
Veianus ; on the NE. it comprised the town of 
Equas Tuticus (S. Eleuterio, near Castel Franco), 
and on the E. and §. bordered on the territories of 
Aeculanum and Abellinum. An inscription has 
preserved to us the names of several of the pagi or 
villages dependent upon Beneventum, but their sites 
cannot be identified. (Henzen, Tab. Aliment. Bae- 
hian, p. 93—108; Mommsen, Topogr. degli Irpini, 
p- 168—171.) 

The Axusix1 CAmrt, mentioned by several writers 
as the actnal scene of the engagement between 
Pyrrbus and the Romans (Flor. i. 18; Frontin. 
Mtrat, iv. 1. § 14; Oros. iv. 2), were probably the 
tract of plain country S. of the river Calor, called 
oo Zannoni's map Le Colonne, which commences 
within 2 miles of Beneventum itself, and was tra- 
versed by the Via Appia. They are erroneously 
placed both by Florus and Orosius in Lucania; but 
all the best anthorities place the scene of the action 
tear Beneventum. Some writers would read “ Tau- 
tasini,” for Arusini in the passages cited, but there 
is to authority for this alteration. 

The pooh coin, with the legend pENVENTOD 
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(an old Latin form for Beneventor-um), must have 
been struck after it became a Latin colony, Other 
coins with the legend “ Malies,” or “ Maliesa,” have 
been supposed to belong to the Samnite Maleventum. 
(Millingen, Numismatique de [Anc, Italie, p. 223; 
Friedliinder, Osk. Miinz. p. 67.) [E. H. B.J 





COIN OF BENEVENTUM. 


BENI. [Bexna.] 

BENJANIN. [PALEsTixa.] 

BENNA, or BENA (Bewa: Eth. Bevvaios, 
Steph. B.), a town in Thrace, from which one of the 
Ephesian tribes appears to have derived its name. 
(Guhl, Ephesiaca, p. 29.) Pliny (iv. 11. s. 18) 
speaks of a Thracian people of the name of Beni. 

BENNA, seems to have been a place in Phrygia 
Epictetus, between Kutaieh and Azani, as is inferred 
from an inscription found by Keppel with the words 
Tos Beyvitas at Tatar-Bazarjek. (Cramer, Asia 
AM inor, vol. ii, p. 17.) 

BERA. [Berr.) 

BERCORATES, a people of Aquitania (Plin. iv. 
19), or Bercorcates in Harduin’s text. The name 
appears to exist in that of the Bercouats, the inha- 
bitants of a place once named Barcou, now Jvuanon, 
in the canton of Born, in the department of Gironde. 
(Walckenaer, Géog. ge. vol. ii. p. 241.)  [G. L.] 

BEREBIS, BOREVIS and VEREIS (Bep6is), 
a town in Lower Pannonia, identified by some with 
the modern village of Brecz, and by others with a 
place near Gydrgg, on the right bank of the Drave. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § G; Geogr. Kav. iv. 19; Itin. Ant. 
p- 130; Itin. Hier. p. 562; Tab. Peuting.) [L. 5.] 

BERECYNTUS (Bepéxuvtos: Eth. Bepexvvra:), 
a city of Phrygia, according to Stephanus (zs, r.). 
But this town, and the Castellum Berecynthium of 
Vibius Sequester (p. 18, ed. Oberlin), on the Sanga- 
rius, are otherwise unknown. The Berecyntes (Strab. 
p- 469) were a Phrygian nation, who worshipped the 
Magna Mater. A district named Berecys is men- 
tioned in a fragment of Aeschylus, quoted by Strabo 
(p. 580); but Aeschylus, after his fashion, confused 
the geography. Pliny (v.29) mentions a “ Bere- 
cyntius tractus” in Caria, which abounded in box- 
wood (xvi. 16); but he gives no precise indication 
of the position of this country. {G. L.] 

BERECYNTUS. [lpa.]} 

BEREGRA (Bépeypa: Eth. Beregranus), a town 
of Picenum, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the places in the interior of that province. 
The latter reckons it one of the towns of the 
Praetutii, but we have no clue to its precise position. 
Cluverius would place it at Civitella di Tronto, 
about 10 miles N. of Teramo, which is at least a 
plausible conjecture. (Plin, iii. 13. 8.18; Ptol. iii. 
1. § 58; Claver. Jtal. p. 746.) The Liber Colo- 
niarum (p.259) mentions the “ Veragranus ager” 
among those of Picenum, a name evider:tly corrupted 
from “ Beregranus.” [E. H. B.} 

BERENI'CE. 1. (Bepevixn, Strab. xvi. p. 770, 
xvii. p. 815; Plin. vi. 23, 26, 29, 33; Steph. B. 
s. v.; Arrian. Peripl. M. Rub.; Itin. Antonin. 
p- 173, f.; Epiphan. Haeres, Ixvi. 1: Eth. Bepen- 
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xeds and Bepevuciddns, fom. Bepervixera), a city upon 
the Red Sea, was founded, or certainly converted 
from a village into a city, by Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus, and named in honour of his mother, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Antigone. It stood 
about lat. 23° 56’ N., and about Jong. 35° 34’ E., 
and being in the same parallel with Syene, was ac- 
cordingly on the equinoctial line, Berenice, as mo- 
dern surveys (Moresby and Carless, 1830—3) have 
ascertained, stood nearly at the bottom of the Sinus 
Immundus, or Foul Bay. A lofty range of moun- 
tains runs along this side of the African coast, and 
separates Berenice from Egypt. ‘The emerald mines 
are in its neighbourhood. The harbour is indifferent, 
but was improved by art. Berenice stood upon a 
narrow rim of shore between the hills and the Red 
Sea. Its prosperity after the third century B. c. was 
owing in great measure to three causes; the favour 
of the Macedonian kings, its safe anchorage, and its 
being a terminus of the great road from Coptos, 
which rendered Berenice and Myos Hormos the two 
principal emporia of the trade between Aethiopia and 
Egypt on the one hand, and Syria and India on the 
other, The distance between Coptos and Berenice 
was 258 Roman miles, or eleven days’ journey. The 
wells and halting places of the caravans are enume- 
rated by Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26), and in the Itineraries 
(Antonin. p. 172, f.). Belzoni (Travels, vol. ii. p. 
35) found traces of several of these stations, Under 
the empire Berenice formed a district in itself, with 
its peculiar prefect, who was entitled “ Praecfectus 
Berenicidis,” or P. montis Berenicidis. (Orelli, Jnser. 
Lat. no. 3880, £) The harbour of Berenice was 
sheltered from the NE. wind by the island Ophiodes 
COpm@dns vioos, Strab. xvi. p. 770; Diod. iii. 39), 
which was rich in topazes. A small temple of sand- 
stone and soft calcareous stone, in the Egyptian style, 
has been discovered at Berenice. It is 102 feet long, 
and 43 wide. A portion of its walls is sculptured 
with well-executed basso relievos, of Greek work- 
manship, and hieroglyphics also occasionally occur 
on the walls. Belzoni confirmed D'Anville’s original 
opinion of the true site of Berenice (Mémoires sur 
U Egypte Ancienne), and says that the city measured 
1,600 feet from N. to S., and 2,000 from E. to W. 
He estimates the ancient population at 10,000. (Ke- 
scarches, vol. ii. p. 73.) 

2. Paxcurnysos, a city near Sahae in the Regio 
Trogledytica, and «on the W. coast of the Red Sea, 
between the 20th and 21st degrees of N. latitude. It 
obtained the appellation of “ all-golden ” (dy xpucos, 
Steph. B. p. 164, 4. v.; Strub, xvi. 771) from its 
vicinity to the gold mines of Jebel Allaki or Ollaki, 
from which the ancient Egyptians drew their prin- 
cipal supplies of that metal, and in the working of 
which they employed criminals and prisoners of war. 
(Plin, vi. 34.) 

3. Eripemes (él Aepys, Steph. B. #. v.; 
Strab. xvi. pp. 769, 773; Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 34; 
Ptol. viii. 16. § 12), or Berenice upon the Neck of 
Land, was a town on the W. shore of the Red Sea, 
near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Its position on 
a sandy spit or protnontory of land was the cause of 
its distinctive appellation. Some anthorities, how- 
ever, attribute the name to the neighbourhood of a 
thore considerable town named Deira; but the situ- 
ation of the latter is unknown. [W. B.D.) 

BERENICE, A Cilician city of this name is 
mentioned by Stephanus (s.r. Bepevixn); and in the 
Stadiastaus a bay Berenice is mentioned, “ As the 
“Htadiasinus docs not mention any distance between 
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the Galf of Berenice and Celenderis, there is ran 
to think that Berenice was the narne of the ies & 
the eastward of the little port of Kelénderi.” (Linke, 
Asia Minor, &c. p. 202.) [G. L} 

BERENI'CE, a town in Arabia, the nave 5; 
which Ezion-Geber was called in the time 
Josephus. (Ant. viii. 6. § 4.) It was situated « 
the Elanitic, or Eastern Gulf of the Red Sea, mt tr 
from Elath, Ailah, or Aelana, It is mentseni 2 
the wanderings of the children cf Israel (\ und 
xxxiii, 35); and is celebrated as the naval anewl 
of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. (1 Aiegs, ix. 36, 
xxii. 48.) The Arabic historian Makrizi speaks < 
an ancient city “Asyfin near Ajlah. (Burckhardt: 
Syria, p. 511.) [G.¥.] 

BERENICE, in Cyrenaica. [Hesrenipns | 

BEREUM or BERAEUM (Ariéar?), a won a 
Moesia (Notit, Jmp. 28; Geogr. Kav. iv. 5; Ion. 
Ant. 225). [L. 8] 

BERGA (Bépyn: Eth. Bepyaios), a town of 
Macedonia, lying inland from the mouth af de 
Strymon (Scymnus Ch. 654; Ptol. ii. 14 9 31) 
only known as the birthplace of the writer As- 
tiphanes, whose tales were so marveilous ad 
incredible as to give rise to a verb Bepysifer, 
the sense of telling falsehoods. (Strah. i. p 47. a 
pp- 102, 104; Steph. B. a.¢.; Dict. of Biogr. 11s 
p. 204.) Leake places Berga near the aelen 
Takhynd, upon the shore of the Strymonic bia 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 229.) 

BE’'RGIDUM. [Astcrns. 

BERGINTRUM, a place on the Gallic side of ths 
pass of the Alpes Graiae, lying on the mad marke! 
in the Antonine Itin, between Mediolanum {Mire) 
and Vienna (Vienne). D'Anville ( Notwe, &-) 
places it, according tu the Table, betwern Axioa 
(Aime) and Alpis Graia. The distance fran fer 
gintrum to Axima is marked villi M.P. The Alpo 
Graia may be the watershed on the pass of the Lick 
St. Bernard, which divides the waters that fie & 
the Jsére from those which flow to the Dora Baltes 
on the Italian side. This is the place which I) A»- 
ville names d'Z/épétal, on the authority of a mane 
script map of the country. D’Anville supposes that 
Bergintrum may be St. Maurice; but be edocs 
that xii, the distance in the Table between lker- 
gintrum and Alpis Graia, does not fit the distasce 
between St, Maurice and [Hépital, which is km. 
Walckenaer ( Géog, &c. vol. iii, p. 27) suppows that 
two routes between Arebrigium and Darantasia hare 
been made into one in the Table, and he fixes Ber 
gintrum at Bellentre. He also attempts to show tas 
in the Anton, Itin. between Arebrigium and Der 
tasia there has been confusion in the number and 
the names of places; and this appears to be the cas. 
The position of Bergintrum cannot be considered a 
certain, though the limits between which we pias 
look for it are pretty well defined, [G. L} 

BERGISTA'NI, a small people of Hisparas Tarte 
conensix, who revolted from the Rotmans in the #= 
about Emporiae, p.c. 195, (Liv. xxxiv. 16, 17.) 
They seem to have been neighbours of the Derzete, 
in the mountains of Catalonia, between Berge wal 
Manresa. There can be no doubt that the pace, 
afterwards mentioned by Livy (c, 21) as tbe straz- 
hold of the rebels, Bergium or Veryswm castro, 
was one of the seven fortresses of the Bergistact 
mentioned by him in the former passage, ard Uist 
| from which they took their name. It is protatiy 
| Berga, (Marca, Hisp. ii. 23, p. 197; Flores, Bae 8 

xaiv, 38; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i, pp. S18, 46) (PS) 





BERGULE, 

BERGULE, BERGULAE, VIRGULAE or BER- 
GULIUM (BepyovAn, BepyovAsor: Dejatal-Borgas), 
atewn in Thrace, which was in later times called 
Arcadia polis. (Ptol. iii, 11. § 12; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 6; Ttin. Hier. p. 569; Cedren. p. 266; T oe 
B 66.) [L. S.] 

BERGOMUM (Bépyouor: Eth. Bergomas, atis : 
Bergamo), a city of Cisalpine Ganl, situated at the 
foot of the Alps, between Brixia and the Lacus 
Larius: it was 33 miles NE. from Milan, (Itin. 
Ant. p.127.) According to Pliny, who follows the 
autherity of Cato, it was a city of the Orobii, but 
this tribe is not mentioned by any other author, 
aod Bergomum is ineluded by Ptolemy in the ter- 
ntery of the Cenomani. (Plin. iii, 17. s, 21; Ptol. 
ti 1. $31.) Justin also mentions it among the 
cities founded by the Gauls, after they had crossed 
the Alps, and expelled the Tuscans from the plains 
of northern Italy. (Justin. xx. 5.) No mention of 
it is, however, found in history previous to the 
Roman Empire, when it became a considerable mu- 
metpal town, as attested by inscriptions as well as 
by Pliny and Ptolemy. It seems to have derived 
cunsiderable wealth from valuable copper mines 
which existed in its territory. (Plin. xxxiv. 1. s. 2 
Orell, /nser. 3349, 3898.) In n. ©, 452, it was 
one of the cities laid waste by Attila (//ist. Meacell. 
xv. p. 549); but after the fall of the Roman Empire 
it is again mentioned by Procopius as a strong for- 
tress, and under the Lombard kings was ore of the 
chief towns im this part of Italy, and the capital of 
a dachy. (Procop, &. G. ii, 12; P. Diac. ii. 15, 
v. 3.) In late writers and the Itineraries the name 
is corruptly written Pergamus and Bergame: but 
all earlier writers, as well as inscriptions, have Ber- 
runum. The modern city of Bergamo is a flou- 
nehiong and populous place, but contains no ancient 
remains. E. H. B.} 

BERGU'SIUM or BERGU’SIA, in Gallia, on the 
rad between Vienna (Vienne) and a place named 
Asgustum. The Antonine Itin. and the Table agree 
tery nearly as to the position of Bergusium, which is 
sx or xxi M. P. from Vienna, and supposed to be a 
piace named Bourgoin. Augustum is supposed to 
be Anete. [G. L.J 

BERIS or BIRES (Biprs, Bipns), a river of Pon- 
tas, which Arrian places 60 stadia from the Thoaris, 
Hamilton ( Researchea, &c. vol. i. p. 280) identifies 
it with the Melitsch Chai, “a deep and slagyish 
river,” between Unieh and the Thermodon, He 
foand it to be six miles, or 60 stadia, from the 
Tharth Irmak, which he seems to identify correctly 
with the Thoaris. (G. L.] 

BE'EMIUS MONS (1d Bépyuor Spos: Verria),a 
range of mountains in Macedonia, between the Ha- 
laemen and Ludias, at the foot of which stood the 
nity of Beroea. Herodotus relates that this moun- 
tain was impassable on account of the cold, and that 
teyond it were the gardens of Midas, in which the 
Nees grew spontaneously. (Herod. viii. 138; Strab. 
vip. 330.) The Bermius is the same as the Bora 
ef Livy (xlv. 29), and is a continuation of Mount 
Kerins, (Miller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 469, transl.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 295.) 

BEROEA. 1. (Bépo:a, Béppoia: Eth. Bepoaios, 
Steph. B.; Bernens, Liv. xxiii. 39: Verria), a city 
# Macedonia, in the N. part of the province (Plin. 
m. 10), in the district called Emathis (Ptol. iii, 13. 
§ 39), on a river which flows into the Haliacmon, 

sel upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius 
(Strab. vil, p. 330). It was attacked, though un- 
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successfully, by the Athenian forces under Callias, 
B.C. 432. (Thuc. i. 61.) The statement of ‘Thu- 
cydides presents some geographical difficulties, as 
Beroea lies quite out of the way of the natural route 
from Pydna to Potidaea. Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. vi. p. 96) considers that another Beroea, situated 
somewhere between Gigonus and Therma, and out of 
the limits of that Macedonia which Perdiccas go- 
verned, may probably be the place indicated by Thu- 
cydides. Any remark from Mr. Grote deserves the 
highest consideration; but an objection presents itself 
against this view, His argument rests upon the hy- 
pothesis that there was another Beroea in Thrace or 
in Emathia, though we do not know its exact site. 
There was a town called Beroea in Thrace, but we 
are enabled to fix its position with considerable cer- 
tainty, as lying between Philippopolis and Nicopolis 
(see below), and no single authority is adduced to 
show that there was a second Beroea in Thrace be- 
tween Gigonus and Therma, 

Beroea surrendered to the Roman consul after the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xliv. 45), and was assigned, 
with its territory, to the third region of Macedonia 
(xlv. 29). St. Paul and Silas withdrew to this city 
from Thessalonica; and the Jewish residents are de- 
scribed as more ingenuous and of a better disposition 
than those of the latter place, in that they diligently 
searched the Scriptures to ascertain the truth of 
the doctrines taught by the Apostle. (Acts, xvii. 11.) 
Sopater, a native of this town, accompanied St. Paul 
to Asia, (Acts, xx. 4.) Lucian ( Asinus, 34) de- 
scribes it as a | and populous town. It was si- 
tuated 30 M. P. from Pella (/°eut. Tab.), and 51 M.P. 
from Thessalonica (Jtin. Anton.), and is mentioned 
as one of the cities of the thema of Macedonia, (Con- 
stant. de Them. ii. 2.) For a rare coin of Beroea, 
belonging to the time of Alexander the Great, see 
Rasche, vol. i. p. 1492; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 69. 

Verria stands on the E. slope of the Olympene 
range of mountains, about 5 miles from the left bank 
of the Vistritza or Jnjékara, just where that river, 
after having made its way to an immense rocky ra- 
vine through the range, enters the great maritime 
plain. Verria contains about 2000 families, and, 
from its natural and other advantages, is described as 
one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili. The re- 
mains of the ancient city are very considerable. 
Leake (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 291), from who 
this account of Verria is taken, notices the NW. 
angle of the wall, or perhaps of the acropolis; these 
walls are traceable from that point southward to two 
high towers towards the upper part of the modern 
town, which appears to have been repaired or rebuilt 
in Roman or Byzantine times. Only three inseiip- 
tions have been discovered. (Leake, /. c.) 

2. (Bephs, Steph. B.: Eth. Bepfhoros), a town in 
Thrace, 87 M.P. from Adrianopolis (/tin. Anton.; 
Hierocles), and situated somewhere between Philip- 
popolis and Nicopolis. (Amm. Mare. xxvii. 4. § 12, 
xxxi. 9. § 1; Jornand. de Rebus Geticis,c, 18.) In 
later times it was called Irenopolis, in honour of the 
empress [rene, who caused it to be repaired. (Theo- 
phan. p. 385; Zonar. Ann. vol. ii. p. 115; Hist. 
Mise, xxxiii. p. 166, ap. Muratori.) St. Martin, in 
his notes to Le Beau (Bas Empire, vol. xii. p. 330), 
confounds this city with the Macedonian Beroea. 
Liberius was banished to this place from Rome, and 
spent two years in exile there. (Socrates, HW. E. 
iv. 11.) 

3. (Béppoia, Bépoia, Bépon, Bepoela: Eth. Be- 
péeus, Steph, B.; Berovensis, Plin. y. 23; Jtin. An- 
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ton.; Hierocles: Haleb, Aleppo), a town in Syria 
(Strab. xvi. p. 751), about midway between Antioch 
and Hierapolis. (Procop. B. P. ii. 7; Ptol. v. 15.) 
Julian, after a laborious march of two days from An- 
tioch, halted on the third at Beroea. (Julian, Epist. 
xxvii.; Theodoret. iii. 22; Milman’s Gibbon, vol. iv. 
p- 144; Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 55.) Chos- 
roes, in his inroad upon Syria, A. p. 540, demanded 
a tribute from Beroea, which he remitted afterwards, 
as the inhabitants were unable to pay it. (Procop. 
B. P. ii. 7; Milman’s Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 315; Le 
Beau, vol. ix. p. 13.) a. p. 611 Chosroes IL. occu- 
pied this city. (Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 225.) It owed 
its Macedonian name of Beroea to Seleucus Nicator, 
and continued to be called so till the conquest by the 
Arabs under Abu Obeidah, a. p. 638, when it re- 
sumed its ancient name of Chaleb or Chalybon. (Ni- 
ceph. H. E. xiv. 39; Schulten's Index Geog. s. v. 
Haleb ; Winer, Bibl. Real- Wort, Buch.) It after- 
wards became the capital of the Sultans of the race 
ot Hamadan, but in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury was united to the Greek empire by the conquests 
of Zimisces, emperor of Constantinople. The exca- 
vations a little way eastward of the town, are the 
ouly vestiges of ancient remains in the neighbour- 
hood. They are very extensive, and consist of suites 
of large apartinents, which are separated by portions 
of solid rock, with massive pilasters left at intervals 
to support the mass above. (Chesney, Exped. Eu- 
phrat. vol. i. p. 435.) Its present population is some- 
what more than 100,000 souls, For coins of Bervea, 
both autonomous and imperial, ranging from Trajan 
to Antoninus, see Kasche, vol. i. p. 1492; Eckhel, 
vol. ini. p. 359. 
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4. (Bepéa, 1 Mace. ix. 4), a village in Judaea 
(Keland, Palaest. p. 640), which, according to Winer 
(s. v.), must not be confounded with the Berea men- 


tioned 2 Mace, xiii. 4. [E. B. J.J 
BERO'NES or VERO'NES (Bhpwves), a people 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis, along the upper 
course of the [berus (Ebro), on its right bank, about 
I fio, between the Ceitipert on the S., and the 
Cantanni on the N., SE. of the Aurricones, and 
on the borders of the Contestant. ‘They were a 
Celtic people, and are mentioned by Strabo as form- 
ing, with the Celtiberi, the chief remnant of the old 
Celtic population of Spain. (Liv. Fr. xci., where 
the common reading is Virones ; Strab. iii. pp. 158, 
162; Ptol. ii. 6. § 55.) The following were their 
chief cities: Trimum Metattum (Tpittov Mé- 
TadAov, Ptol.; Tricio, near Nagera), in the Anto- 
nine Itinerary (p. 394) simply Tritium, on the high 
road from Legio VIL. (Leon) to Caesaraugusta, 36 
M.P. SE. of Virovesca, and not to be confounded 
with a place of the same name W, of Virovesca: 
Vereca, on the sume road, 18 M.P. SE. of Tritium, 
and 28 NW. of CaLacunnis (Calahorra, Itin. p. 
393), undoubtedly the Varxta or Vania (Obdpeca, 
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was the strongest city of the district (Liv. L<): 
stood at a passage of the Iberus (Strab. p 142), 
where the river commenced its navigable mune @ 
260 M. P. (Plin, iii. 3. 8.4): it still bears its anon 
name (Varea, a little below Logroso, with wbra 
sone confound it; Florez, Cantabr. p. 198; Mew 
telle, Esp. Med. p. 363): Oriana (OAM6a, Pel: 
some assume a corruption by transposition, and sien- 
tify it with the ’OA6ia mentioned by Stephanus By. 
zantinus as a city of Iberia); Conrremnta, abe 
called Leucas, a stronghold of Sertorius, as being the 
most convenient head-quarters, from which to march 
out of the territory of the Berones into any of tx 
neighbouring districts (Liv. Fr. xci. p. 27, where 
mention is also made of another important city of the 
same name belonging to the Celtiberi): Ukert takes 
it for the Cantabria on the Ebro, which is mentioned 
in the middle ages, and the ruins of which are ses 
between Logrofio and Piana. (Sandoval, Ammot. &e, 
quoted by D'Anville, Af/ém. de [ Acard. des Iner. 
vol. xi, p. 771; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. pp 321, 457, 
458.) [P. 8] 

BERO'THA (Bnpéén), mentioned only by Je 
sephus as a city of Upper Galilee, not far fram 
Cadesh (Naphthali) (Ant.v. 1.§ 18). He 
it the scene of the decisive battle which 
fought with the northern kings, “ at 
Merom.” (Josh. xi. 1—9.) [ 

BERUBIUM, the third promontory on 
west coast of Scotland, according to 
bably, Noss Head. 

BERYA, a town in Apamene, accordi 
Peutinger Tables, SE. of Antioch, 25 M. P. frm 
Chalcis and 54 M.P. from Bathna. Nieboler (Aes, 
vol. iii. p. 95) found many ruins under the name « 
Berna. (E. B.J } 

BERYTUS (Bnpvur.ts, Berftus and Berftus: 22k 
Byptrios, Berytensis, Berytius, Steph. B, Sey bux, p. 42; 
Dionys. Per. v. 911; Pomp. Mela, i. 12. § 5; Amn. 
Mar. xiv. 8.§ 9; Tac. //ist. ii. 81; /tin. Anton; Pest. 
Tab.; Geogr. Rav.; Hierocles: Beirit), a town of 
Phoenicia, which has been identified by some with 
the Berotha or Berothai of the Hebrew Seriptares 
(2 Sam. viii, 8; Ezek. xivii. 16.) In the fener 
passage Berothai is spoken of as belonging to the 
kingdom of Zobah (comp. v.5), which appears & 
have included Hamath (comp. vv. 9, 10; 2 Cares. 
viii. 3). In the latter passage the border of Israel 
is drawn in poetic vision, apparently from the Medi- 
terranean, by Hamath and Berothan, towards [b- 
mascus and Hauran. The Berotha here meant would, 
as Dr. Robinson (Palestine, vol. iii. p. 442) argon. 
more naturally seem to have been an imland aty. 
After its destruction by Tryphon, p. c. 140 (Strah. 
xvi. p. 756), it was reduced by Agrippa, and od 
nised by the veterans of the v. Macedonica irre 
and viii. Augusta, and became a Roman colony gxért 
the name of Colonia Julia Angusta felix Beryts 
(Orelli, Jnser. n. 514, and coins in Eckhel, rol & 
p- 356; Marquardt, Handbuch der Kom. Alt, p 
199), and was afterwards endowed with the rgb 
of an Italian city. (Ulpian, Dig. 15.1. § 1; Ve 
v.20.) It was at this city that Hered the tires 
held the mock trial over his two sons. (Joses4. 
Ant, xvi. 11. §§ 1—6.) The elder Agrippa gree’ 
favoured the city, and adorned it with a splemts 
theatre and amphitheatre, beside baths and portic 
inaugurating them with games and spectache 
every kind, including shows of gladiators. (Jeep) 
Ant. xix. 7. §5.) Here, too, Titus celebrated te 
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sumilar spectacles, in which many of the captive 
Jews perished. (Joseph. B. J. vii. 3. § 1; comp. 5. 
§1.) Afterwards Berytus became renowned as a 
school of Greek learning, particularly of law, to 

which scholars repaired from a distance, Its splen- 
dour may be computed to have lasted from the third 
to the middle of the sixth century. (Milman’s 
Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 51.) Eusebius relates that the 
martyr Appian resided here for some time to pur- 
sue Greek secular learning (De Mart. Paloest. c. iv.), 
aml Gregory Thaumaturgus repaired to Berytus to 
perfect himself in the civil law. (Socrates, H. £. 
iv. 27.) A later Greek poet describes it in this 
respect as “the nurse of tranquil life.” (Nonnus, 
Diongs. xii. fin.) Under the reign of Justinian it 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and the school 
removed to Sidon, a. p. 551. (Milman’s Gibbon, 
vol. vii. p. 420.) In the crusades, Beirtit, which 
was sometimes called Baurim (Alb. Aq. v. 40, x. 8), 
was an object of great contention between the Chris- 
tians and the Muslim, and fell successively into the 
hands of both, In a.p. 1110 it was captured by 
Baldwin I. (Wilken, Die Kreuz. vol. ii. p. 212), and 
im A.D. 1187 by Sal4h eddin. (Wilken, vol. iii. pt. 
i, p 295.) It was in the neighbourhood of Berytus 
that the scene of the combat between St. George 
(who was so highly honoured in Syria) and the Dragon 
is laid. Setrut is now commercially the most im- 
portant place in Syria. The town is situated on a 
kind of shoulder sloping towards the shore from the 
NNW. side of a triangular point, which runs more 
than two miles into the sea, The population amounts 
to nearly 15,000 souls. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. 
voli. p.468. For coins of Berytus, both autono- 
mous and imperial, ranging from Trajan to Anto- 
ninus, see Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 356; ogra Lex. 
Num. vol. i. p. 1492.) [E. B. J.] 
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BESA or BESSA. [Arrtica, p. 331, b.] 
BE'SBICUS (Béo€ucos: Eth. BeaSicnvds), 9 
small island in the Propontis, in the coheed ar 
if Cyzicus. (Steph. B. s. v. Béo6cxos.) The my- 
thieal story, quoted by Stephanus from Agathocles, 
fixes the island near the outlet of the Rhyndacus. 
Pliny (v. 32) places Besbicus opposite to the mouth 
of the Rhyndacus, and gives it a cireuit of 18 Roman 
tiles. In another passage (ii. 88) he enumerates it 
among the islands which have been separated from 
the adjacent mainlands by earthquakes. The po- 
fition assigned to Besbicus by Pliny and Strabo (p. 
576) corresponds with that of Kalolimno, a small 
island which is about 10 miles N. of the mouth of 

the Rhyndacus. [G. L.] 
BESE'DA (BéanSa: S. Juan de la Badesas), an 
inland city of the Castellani, in Hispania Tarraco- 

nensis. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 71; coins, ap. Sestini, Pe 183; 

Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 426.) [P.8.] 
BESIPPO or BAESIPPO (Baicirrw), a city of 

the Turdetani, on or near the S. coast of Hispania 

Bertica, just ‘outside the Straits, E. of the Pr. Ju- 

nis (C. Trafalgar), and 12 M.P. W. of Belo. 

(Jn, Ant. p. 408; Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 1. 5.3; Ptol, 
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ii. iv. § 14; Geog. Rav. iv. 43.) Some identify it 
with Bejer de la Frontera; but others argue that 
that place lies too far inland to agree with Pliny’s 
statement that Besippo was a sea-port, and take the 
Roman ruins near Porto Barbate for its site. (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 343.) [P. S. 

BESOR (BdgeAos), a brook in the south of Pa- 
lestine, between the town of Ziklag (assigned to 
David by Achish king of the Philistines), and the 
country of the Amalekites. (1 Sam, xxvii. 6, xxx. 
8, 9.) [G.W.} 

BESSA (Biooa: Eth, Bnooaios), a town in 
Locris, so called from its situation in a wooded glen, 
mentioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo. (Hom. Jl. ii. 532; Strab ix 
p. 426; Steph. B. lc.) 

BESSI (Bnacol), a Thracian tribe occupying tha 
country about the rivers Axius, Strymon, and Nestus. 
They appear to have been a very numerous people; 
and at different times to have occupied a more 
or less extensive country. According to Herodotus 
(vii. 111), they belonged to the Satrae, a free Thra- 
cian people, and had the management of an oracle of 
Dionysus situated in the highest part of the moun- 
tains. In the time of Strabo (vii. p. 318) the Bessi 
dwelt all along the southern slope of Mount Haemus, 
from the Euxine to the frontiers of the Dardanians 
in the west. In the second century of our era their 
territory might seem to have been greatly reduced, 
as Ptolemy (iii. 11. § 9) mentions the Beoouch 
among the smaller otparnvia: of ‘Thrace; but his 
statement evidently refers only to the western por- 
tion of the Bessi, occupying the country between the 
Axius and Strymon, and Pliny (iv. 11. 18) speaks 
of Bessi living about the Nestus and Mount Rho- 
dope. Looking at the country they occupied, and 
the character given them by Herodotus, there can 
be no doubt that they were the chief people of 
Thrace; they were warlike and independent, and 
were probably never subdued by the Macedonians; 
the Romans succeeded in conquering them only in 
their repeated wars against the Thracians, It 
would seem that the whole nation of the Bessi was 
divided into four cantons (Steph. Byz. s. 7. Terpa- 
xwpirat), of which the Diobessi mentioned by Pliny 
may have been one. In the time of Strabo the 
Bessi are said to have been the greatest robbers 
among the Thracians, who were themselves notorious 
as Anotal. That they were not, however, wholly 
uncivilised, is clear from the fact that they inhabited 
towns, the chief of which was called Uscudama 
(Eutrop. vi. 10). Another town, Bessapara, is 
mentioned by Procopius and others. (Comp. ra 
Cass. liv. 34, and Baehr on Herodotus, Lc.) [L. 5. 

BETA'SII, a jeople mentioned by Tacitus. J 
the war with Civilis, Claudius Labeo, a Batavian, 
mustered a force of Nervii and Betasii (Hist, iv. 56); 
and he opposed Civilis at a bridge over the Mosa 
with a hastily raised body of Betasii, Tungri, and 
Nervii (//ist. iv. 66). Pliny (iv. 17) mentions 
the Betasii, but he does not help us to fix their po- 
sition. It seems probable that the Betasii were the 
neighbours of the Nervii and Tungri, and it is con- 
jectured that the name is preserved in that of Beets, 
on the left bank of the Geete, south of J/aalen, in 
South Brabant. (G. L.J 

BETHABARA (Bné@a€apa), mentioned in St. 
John’s Gospel (i. 28) as the place of our Lord's 
Baptism. It is placed by the Evangelist “ beyond 
Jordan,” i. e. on the eastern side of the river (comp. 
|x. 40), perhaps identical with Beth-bara (/udyes, 
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viii. 24), where was a ford, from which the 
doubtless derived its name, equivalent to “ 
transitus.” (Reland, p. 626.) [G.W.] 
BETHAGLA (Bethhogla), a town of Palestine, 
in the plain of Jericho, on the borders between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, but reckoned to the 
latter, (Josh. xv. 6, xviii. 19, 21.) St. Jerome 
identifies it with the threshing-floor of Atad (Gen, 
L 10, 11), the scene of the mourning for Jacob. 
(Onomast, s.v. Area Atad.) A fountain named 
"Ain Hajla, and a ruined monastery, Kuer Hajla, 
situated about two miles from the Jordan, and three 
from the northern shore of the Dead Sea, still pre- 
serve the name and memorial of this site. (Robin- 
sou, B. R. vol. ii. pp. 267—271.) [G. W.] 
BETHAMMA'RIA (Bn@apmapla, Ptol. v. 15. 
§ 14), a town on the W. bank of the Euphrates, 
the Betamali of the Peutinger Tables, 14 M.P. from 
Ceciliana. This place cannot be the Betnmaris of the 
Antonine Itinerary, a8 Bemmaris is placed above the 
Zeagma, and Bethammaria below it. [E. B.J.] 
BETHANY (Bn@avia), a village 15 stadia from 
Jerusalem, at the eastern foot of the Mount of Olives, 
remarkable for the raising of Lazarns, and for other 
incidents in our Saviour’s life. (St. John, xi. 18.) 
Its modern name is El-Azartyeh, i.e. the village of 
Lazarus. (Robinson, B. 2. vol. ii. p. 100.) [G. W.] 
BETHAR (Bether, Bither, Bi@6npa), a city cele- 
brated in the history of the Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian (A. p. 131) as the last retreat of the Jews 
when they had been driven out of Jernsalem. They 
held out there for nearly three years, It is described 
as a very strong city not fur distant from Jerusalem, 
(Euseb. 7. E. iv. 6.) Its site was recovered and 
clearly identified in 1843. (Williams, Holy City, 
vol. i. pp. 209—~213.) It is now called Beitir, the 
exact Arabic form of its ancient name, and is a con- 
siderable village about six miles SSW. of Jerusalem, 
atill retaining some traces of its fortifications, while 
the inhabitants of the modern village have received 
and preserved traditions of its siege. [G.W.] 
BETHARAMATHUM (BnGapdyabor), identical 
with Amathus in Peraca (q. v.), as is proved by a 
comparison of Josephus, Ant. xvii. 12. § 6, 2. J. ii. 
4. $2. (Reland, p. 560.) [G. W.] 
BETHARAMPHTHA (BySapaupéa), a city of 
Peraea, which Herod Antipas encompassed with a 
wall, and changed its name to Jutsas, in honour of 
the wife of the emperor Tiberius. (Ant. xviii. 2. 
§ 1.) It is certainly identical with that mentioned 
by Eusebius and St, Jerome as situated on the Jor- 
dan, originally named Betharamphta, and after- 
wards called Livias by Herod ( Onomaat. s. v.), and 
certainly not the same as the Julias which is placed 
by Josephus where the Jordan flows inte the Sea of 
Tiberias (3. J. iii. 9. § 7), which was identical with 
Bethsaida. [Berusarpa.] But the names Jalias 
and Livias are frequently interchanged, as are Julia 
and Livia. A still earlier name of this town, ac- 
cording to Eusebius and St. Jerome, was Beth-haram, 
a city of the tribe of Gad (Josh, xiii. 27), doubtless 
the same with Beth-haran (Vem, xxxii. 36), which 
the Talmud also says was afterwards called Beth- 
ramtha, (Reland, p, 642; comp. pp. 869, 870, «. v. 
Julias Peraeae.) It is most probably only another 
furm of the preceding Betharamathwm, i.e, the mo- 
dern A mata, near the Jabbok. [Amatues.] [G.W.] 
BETHAVEN, commonly supposed to be identical 
with Bethel, so called after that city had become 
the scene of idol-worship, Beth-aven signifying “ the 
house of vanity.” But in Josh. (vii. 2) the two places | 


place | 
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are distinguished, Ai being plucod “ hewide Beah- 
aven, on the east side of Bethel.” Michmash » a> 
placed “ eastward from Bethaven.” (1 Som. x2) 
It is joined with Gibeah and Ramah, and aseritet % 
Benjamin. (los, v. 8.) The LXX. transiaw « 
(in Josh, vii. 2) Ba:@hA, (in xviii. 12) Bowwe, (x 
Hos. ¥. 8) ola "Qy, Gr. Wo) 
BETHDAGON (By68ayav). Two cities af tin 
name occur in the lists in the book of Jcahun, a 
situated in the tribe of Judah, apparentiy toward 
the SW.; and the other in the tribe of Aster (27. 
41, xix. 27). There are two villages of this narw, 
Beit-dajan, now in Palestine, one a few miles to the 
east of Jaffa, the other SE. of Nablis, They ducts. 
less represent ancient sites, but are not identical st 
either of those first nained. The village of tas 
name near Jaffa apparently oceupies the ste of 
Caphardagon, a large village mentioned by Exortaas 
(Onomast. 8. v. Beth-Dagon) between Dicepen 
(Lydda) and Jamnia (Yebna). (Robina, # X. 
vol. ii, p. 30,n.2.) The frequent recurrence of thus 
name shows how widely spread was the warlip 
Dagon through Palestine. [G. W.} 
BETH-DIBLATHAIM (olxes Sa:@AaPain) 3 
city of Moab, mentioned only by Jeremiah {xiwa. 
LXX. xxxi. 22). [G. W.j 
BETHEL (Bas®fA, BnOhA), a border city of the 
tribe of Ephraim, for the northern boundary of eo- 
jamin passed south of it. (Josh. xviii. 13; Jodges, 
i, 22—26.) It was originally named Lez, and was 
celebrated in the history of the arly patriascts. 
(Gen, xii. 5, xxviii, 1O—19, xxxi. I—15.) fs 
owed its new naine, signifying “the house of Ged” 
to the vision of Jacob's ladder, and the altar which 
he afterwards erected there. It afterwards became 
infamous for the worship of the golden calf, hee 
instituted by Jeroboam. (1 Kenge, xii, 28, 33. xin.) 
It was inhabited after the captivity ( Fsra, ii. 2; 
Nehem, vii. 32, xi. 31), and was fortified by Bar- 
chides. (1 Maccab. ix. 50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1. § 2.) 
It was taken by Vespasian after he had subjagsted 
the country between this and the coast. (8. J. iv. 
9.§9.) It is described by Eusebins and St. Jeruue 
as a small village on the rad from Jernsalen to 
Sichem (Nablis), twelve miles from the fermer 
( Onomaat. 8.0. “A7ryos), on the left (ar east) of the 
read going south, according to the Itin, Hierwe. 
Precisely in this sitnation are large ruins of a &- 
cient city, bearing the name of Heitia, accurding ts 
common variation of in for el in the terminatxe 
Arabic proper names, (Robinson, Bib. Hea. wil. 2 
p. 128, vn. 1.) [G, W.] 
BETH-GAMUL (oles Pauea), a city of Mesh, 
inentioned only by Jeremiah (x)viii. 23), prea 
represented by the modern village of Uss-eb Jewd 
or Ldjmal, west of the ancient Bourah, ( Hehiows, 
B. R. iii., Appendix, p. 153.) fu. W.) 
BETHHACCAKEM (Baidayapud, Bytayyars), 
mentioned by Jeremiah (vi. 1.) as the place whee 
the beacon fire should be lighted to give the alm 
of the Chaldaeans’ approach to Jerusalem. “Me- 
chiah, the son of Kechab, the ruler cf part of Bet- 
haccarem,” is mentioned by Nehemiah (ia 14! 
which would seem to intimate that it was a place of 
considerable importance after the captivity, MS J- 
rane (Comment. in Jerem. Lc.) speaks of it a 4 
village of Juda, situated on a mountain btere 
Aelia and Thecua—i.e. Teboa. [ts site sas 00 
jecturally fixed by Pocock (Traz, ii, p42) 8 
very remarkable conical hill, about three males ees 


of Bethlehem, and about the same distance porth 2 
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Tekea, conspienons over all the neighbourhond, called 
by the natives Jebel Fureidis, the Frank Mountain 
of European travellers, at the foot of which are the 
rains of Heropium. (Robinson, B. &., vol. ii. 
pp. 170, 174.) G. W.J 
BETH-HARAN [BetHaramMrutna. 
BETHHOGLA. [Beritacia.]} 
BETH-JESIMOTH (Eus. Byéacwot@, LXX. 
Baréacewat, ‘Aceua?, Aioyud@), one of the last 
stations of the Israelites before crossing the Jordan, 
and near the Salt or Dead Sea (Numb. xxxiii. 49; 
Joek. xii. 3.) It was a city of the tribe of Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. 20), afterwards occupied by the Moabites, 
(£eek. xxv. 9.) Eusebius confounds it with Jashi- 
mon (g. . [G. W.] 
BETHLEHEM (Ba:dAcéu, BnOaAcéu, BybAceui- 
77s), a town of the tribe of Judah, six miles south 
of Jerusalem, on the left of the road to Hebron, 
called also “ Ephrathah” and “ Ephrath” (Gen. 
xvii. 7; Mica. v. 1), and its inhabitants Ephra- 
thites (Ruth, i. 2; 1 Sam, xvii. 12). It probably 


owed both its names, Bethlehem—i. e, the house of 


bread, and Ephrathah— i. ¢. fruitful, to the fecun- 
dity of its soil, and it is still one of the best culti- 
vated and most fertile parts of Palestine. It is si- 
tuated on a lofty ridge, long and narrow, which pro- 
jets into a plain formed by the junction of several 
valleys, affording excellent pasture and corn Jands; 
while the hill side, terraced to its summit, is laid 
eat in oliveyards and vinevards, It is first men- 
tioned in the history of the Patriarch Jacob ( Gen. 
xiv. 7); but does not occur in the list of the cities 
f Judah in the Hebrew text of the Book of Joshua. 
The version of the LXX., however, gives it under 
beth its names (Egpaéd, airy dor! BasAcéu), with 
ten other neighbouring cities (in Joshua, xv., after 
verse 59 of the Hebrew). It occurs also in the his- 
twey of the Book of Judges (xix. 1, 2), soon after the 
settlement of the Israelites, for Phinehas was then 
nigh priest (xx. 28). It is the scene of the prin- 
cipal part of the Book of Rath— Boaz, the progenitor 
of David, being the principal proprietor at that pe- 
red (ii. 1), as his grandson Jesse was afterwards, 
From the time of David it became celebrated as his 
birthplace, and is called “the city of David” (St. Luke, 
i. 4, 11; St. John, vii. 42), and was subsequently 
yet more noted as the destined birthplace of the 
Messiah, the circumstances of whose nativity at 
that place are fully recorded by St. Matthew (ii.), 
and St, Lake (ii.). The place of the nativity is de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr (Dial. § 78) in language 
«hich implies that it was identified in his days (cir. 
4.b. 150). Origen (A.D. 252) says that the cave 
“was venerated even by those who were aliens from 
the Faith” (c, Cels. lib. i. p. 39), agreeably with 
which St. Jerome says that the place was over- 
shadowed by a grove of Thammuz (Adonis) from 
the time of Hadrian for the space of 180 years 
(aD, 135—315). (Epitaph. Paul. vol. iv. p. 564.) 
Jn a.p, 325, Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
erected a magnificent basilica over the Place of the 
Nativity (Eusebius, Vit. Const. iii. 41, 43), which 
still remains. In the following century, it became 
the chosen resort of the most learned of the Latin 
fathers, and the scene of his important labours in 
behalf of sacred literature, chief among which must 
te reckoned the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
ite modern name is Beitlahem, a considerable village, 
inhabited exclusively by Christians. {G. W.] 
BETHLEHEM (Baw@Aeéu, Bardudy), a city of 
the tribe of Zebulun. (Josh. xix. 15). The site 
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and name are preserved in the medern village of 
Beitlahem, a few miles north of Nazareth, and east- 
ward of Sephirieh (formerly Diocaesarea). [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA (toxapxia BebAerrnpay), 
one of the ten toparchies of Juadaea proper, the 
Bethleptephene of Pliny (v. 14). It was apparently 
situated in the south of Judaea, and in that part 
which is commonly called Idumaea by Josephus 
(B. J. iv. 8. § 1). Reland has remarked that the 
name resembles Beth-Lebaoth, a city of the tribe of 
Simeon (Josh, xix. 6), and the situation equally 
corresponds. {G. W.] 
BETHMARCABOTH (1 Chron. iv. 31), or 
Beth-hamarkaboth (Josh. xix. 5) (Ba:Suapipwe, 
Ba:Ouayxepe6). A city of the tribe of Simeon, other- 
wise unknown. [G. W.] 
BETHOGABRIS or BETHAGABRA (Baito- 
*ya6pd, Ptol., Ba:@yadpn), the Betogabri of the Peu- 
tinger tables, between Ascalon and Aelia, 16 Roman 
miles from the former. It is reckoned to Judaca by 
Ptolemy (xvi. 4), and is probably identical with 
Birya6pis (al. Biyrapts) of Josephus, which he 
places in the middle of Idumaea. (2B. J. iv. 8. § 1.) 
It was afterwards called ELeUTHEROVOLIS, as is 
proved as by other evidence, so by the substitution 
of one name for the other in the lists of episcopal 
sees given by William of Tyre and Nilus: as suf- 
fragans of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. (Com- 
pare Reland's Palaest. p. 220 with 227.) That it 
was a place of considerable importance in the fourth 
century is proved by the fact that it is assumed as a 
centre (by Eusebius in his Qnomasticon), from which 
to measure the distances of other localities, and the 
district” or “ region of Eleutheropolis,” is his usual 
description of this part of the country. It has now 
recovered its ancient name Beit-Jebrin, and is a 
large Moslem village, about 20 miles west of Hebron, 
The name signifies “ the house of Giants,” and the 
city was situated not far from Gath, the city of 
Goliath and his family. The large caves about the 
modern village, which seem formerly to have served 
as habitations, suggest the idea that they were 
Troglotides who originally inhabited these regions. 
It was sometimes confounded with Hebron, and at 
another period was regarded as identical with Ra- 
math-lehi (Judges xv. 9—19), and the fountain En- 
hakkore was found in its suburbs (Antoninus 
Mart. &c.ap. Reland. Palaest, p. 752); and it is 
conjectured by Reland (f ¢.) that this erroneous 
opinion may have given occasion to its change of 
name, to commemorate in its new appellation the 
deliverance there supposed to have been wrought 
by Samson. St. Jerome, who gives a different and 
less probable account of its Greek name, makes it 
the northern limit of Idumaea. (Reland, 1. ¢.) Beit- 
Jebrin still contains some traces of its ancient im- 
portance in a ruined wall and vaults of Roman con- 
struction, and in the substructions of various build- 
ings, fully explored and described by Dr. Robinson 
(B. R. vol. ii. pp. 355, 356. 395—398). 
BETH-SHITTA (Bnoed5, al. Baoeertd, LXX.), 
occurs only in Judges (vii. 22) as one of the places 
to which the Midianites fled after their defeat by 
Gideon in the valley of Jezreel (vi. 33). Dr. Robin- 
son suggests that the modern village of Shiitta, near 
the Jordan, SE. from Mount Tabor, may be con- 
nected with this Scripture name. (8, R. vol. iii, 
p- 219.) [G. W.] 
BETH-ZACHARIAH (Bai@(axapia, BeO(aya- 
pla), a city of Judaea, 70 stadia distant from Beth- 
sura or Betbzur [g.v.], on the road to Jerusalem, 
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(1 Maccab. vi. 23; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9. § 4; BJ. 
i1.§ 5.) It was here that Judas Maccabaeus en- 
camped at a mountain pass, to defend the approach to 
Jerusalem against Antiochus Eupator, and bere an 
engagement took place, in which Judas was defeated, 
with the loss of his brother Eleazar, who was crushed 
to death by one of the elephants, which he had 
stabbed in the belly. (Joseph. 4c.) Sozomen calls 
it Xapap Zayapla (//. F. ix. 17), and places it in the 
region of Eleutheropolis [ BeTHoGcannss }, and,appa- 
rently in order to account for the name, says that the 
body of Zachariah was found there. A village named 
Tell. Zakartya (Robinson, B. R. vol. ii. p. 350) still 
marks the site of the ancient town. It is situated 
in the SW. of Wady-es-Sumt, formerly the valley 
of Elah, in the narrowest part of the valley, so that 
the scene of Judas’s conflict with the forces of An- 
tiochus was not far distant from that of David's 
overthrow of the Philistine champion. [G. W.] 
BETHORON (Bn0@0p2v, Baidwpév). ‘Ihere were 
two cities of this name in the northern border of the 
tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xvi. 5, xviii. 13), but be- 
Jonging to the tribe of Ephraim, and assigned to the 
Levites, (Josh, xxi. 22.) Originally built by 
Sherah (1 Chron, vii. 24); they were fortified by 
Solomon. (2 Chron, viii. 5.) The two cities were 
distinguished as the Upper and the Lower, the Upper 
leing situated more to the east, the Lower to the 
west, where the mountain country inclines towards 
the great western plain. It was in this neiglbour- 
hood that Joshua defeated the allied kings (x. 10, 
11), and 15 centuries later that same “ going down 
to Bethoron” was fatal to the Roman army under 
Cestius, retreating before the Jews from his unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon the city (B. J. ii. 19. §§ 2, 8), 
as it had been once again, in the interim, to the forces 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, under Seron, who lost 800 
men in this descent after he had been ronted by 
Judas Maceabaeus. (1 Macc. iii. 16, 24.) Beth- 
oron was one of several cities fortified by Bacchides 
against Jonathan, the brother of Judas (ix. 50). 
These tuwns lay on the high road from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea, by way of Lydda, and are frequently men- 
tioned in the line of march of the Roman legions 
(i. ce., B. J. ti. 19. §§.1, 2, 8). The highway rob- 
bery of Stephanus, the servant of the emperor Clau- 
dius, one of the events which helped to precipitate 
the war, took place on this road (B.J. ii. 12. § 2), 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Jerusalem. (cf. 
Ant. xx. 5. § 4.) Eusebius and St. Jerome men- 
tion two villages of this name 12 miles from Aelia 
(Jerusalem), on the road to Nicopolis (Emmans) 
[they would more correctly have written Diospolis 
(Lydda)]; and St. Jerome remarks that Rama, 
Kethoron, and the other renowned cities built by 
Solomon, were then inconsiderable villages, (Com- 
ment, in Sophon. c.1.) Villages still remain on the 
sites of both of these ancient towns, and are still 
distinguished as Beit-ur et-Tahta and el-Foka, i. e. 
the Lower and the Upper. They both contain scanty 
remains of ancient buildings, and traces of a Roman 
roid are to be found between them. They are about 
an hour (or three miles) apart. es B.R. 
Vol. iii. pp. 59—62.) i, WJ 
BETHPHAGE (Bnépdyn), a place on Mount 
Olivet, between Bethany and Jerusalem (St. Matth, 


SS 


xxi. 1; St. Luke, xix. 29); for our Lord, having | 


passed the preceding night at Bethany (St. John, 
xii. 1), came on the following morning to “ Beth- 
phage and Bethany,” i.¢., as Lightfoot explains it, 
to that part of the mountain where the district of 


BETHSAN. 
Bethany met that of Bethphage. (Cheragreph 


Cent. ch, xxxvii.; Exercitations on St. Luke, xaie 
50; Horae Heb. &c. in Act. Ap.i. 12.) This writer 
denies that there was any village of Bethphage, bz 
assigns the name to the whole western bye 
Mount Olivet as far as the city, explaining @ 
mean the “ place of figs,” from the trees pisntel = 
the terraced sides of the mount. (ChorograpA. Cras 
xxxvii.) Eusebius and St. Jerome, however, deserite 
it as a small village on the Mount of Olives, and the 
latter explains the name to mean “ villa (s. deme) 
sacerdotalium maxillarum "( Comment. mn St. Matth, 
xxi.; Epitaph. Paulae), as being a village of the 
priests to whom the mazilla of the victims b- 
longed. {G. W.] 

BETHSAIDA (Bn8ea.8d). 1. A town of Gabbe, 
situated on the Sea of Tiberias, (St Jodm, xii, 21; 
St. Mark, vi. 45, viii. 22.) It was the mative placs 
of four of our Lord's apostles (St. John, i. 45), ami 
probably derived its name from the orempatian af its 
inhabitants =“ vicus pisecatorum.” (Reland, « ¢ ) 
It is mentioned in connection with Chorazin and C=- 
pernaum as one of the towns where met of our 
Lord's mighty works were done (St, Matth. si. 21 
—23; St. Luke, x. 13); and Epiphanius speak: of 
Bethsaida and Capernaum as net far distant fran 
each other, (Adv. Haer, ii. p.437.) At the NE, 
extremity of the plain of Gennesareth, where the 
western coast of the Sea of Tiberias joins the rerth 
coast, isa rocky promontory which is called Ras(Cape) 
Seiyada, and between this and some ruined eater 
works of Roman constraction — now called Targe 
(mills), from some corn -mills still worked by waver 
from the Roman tanks and aqueducts — are the ruins 
of a town on the shore which the natives believe te 
mark the site of Bethsaida. 

2. Another town on the northern shore of the Ses 
of Tiberias, which Philip the Tetrarch enlarged ant 
beautified, and changed its name to Julias, in becar 
of the daughter of Augustus and the wife a Ti- 
berius. (Ant. xviii. 2.§ 1.) As Julin was die 
graced by Augustus before his death, and repediated 
by Tiberius immediately on his assuming the parple, 
it is clear that the name mast have been changed 
some time before the death of Augustus (a. p. 14), 
and probably before the disgrace of Julia (mc. 2) 
And it is therefore nearly certain that this town 
not (as has been supposed) the Bethsaida af the 
Gospels, since the sacred writers would doubties, a» 
in the parallel case of the town of Tiberias, have 
adopted its new name. Besides which, the Bethuab’s 
of the Gospels was in Galilee (see supra, Ne. |) 
while Julias was in Lower Ganlonitis (BJ. @ 9. 
§ 1), and therefore subject to Philip, as Galike was 
not. Its exact situation is indicated by Joeepbes, 
where he says that the Jordan enters the Lake f 
Gennesareth at the city Julias. (B. J. iii. 9. § 7.) & 
was therefore on the left bank of the Jordan, at i 
embonchure into the Sea of Tiberias. It is mt 
otherwise known in history except as the place of 
Philip the Tetrarch’s death. (Ané. xviii 5. § 6) 
It is mentioned also by Pliny in connection wih 
Hippo, as one of several agreeable towns near to the 
place where the Jordan enters the lake, and an the 
E, shore (v.15). The small triangular pdsis te- 
tween the lake and the river is thickly covered wth 
ruins, but especially at et-Tell, a conspicacw NE 
at its NW. extremity. (Robinson, Bib. Kew vol G 
pp- 304—308.) (G. W,) 

BETHSAN (Bethshan, Ba@erdy, Beowere). 
SCYTHOUPOLTS, a city of the Manassites, bat » 
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tally sitmated in the tribe of Issachar. (Comp. 
Jalg.i. 27; 1 Chron. vii. 29; Josh. xvii. 11.) It 
eas atuated to the east of the great Plain of Es- 
imelee (1 Maceab. v. 52), not far from the Jordan, 
wl was 600 stadia distant from Jerusalem. (2 
Mace, xii, 29.) In the time of Saul it was occu- 
ped by the Philistines, who, after the battle of Gil- 
on, hung the bedies of Saul and his sons to the 
ralls of this city. (1 Sam. xxxi. 10,12.) It is 
eed by Josephos at the southern extremity of 


ake. (8. J. iti. 3.§1.) He calls it the chief | 
. first city to which the ark came on its return from 
.4.$7.) Elsewhere he states its distance from | 
(Vita, § 65.) Ptolemy | 


oty of the Decapolis, and near Tiberias. (2. J. 
iteties to be 120 stadia. 
*. 1f) reckons it as one of the cities of Coelesyria, 
ay (v.18), who assigns it to Decapolis [DEca- 
vis), says that it was formerly called Nysa, from 
L une df Bacchus, who was buried there. Several 
nficting accounts are given of its classical name, 
ptiopelis, Pliny and others ascribing it to the 
‘Tams, whe are supposed to have occupied it on 
er mraskm of Palestine (B. c. 568—596), re- 
red by Herodotas (i. 105). Reland (p. 983), 
iby rewete this, enggests a derivation from the fact 
wttoned by St. Jerome, that the Succoth of Gen. 
<.. 17, was near this place, on the opposite side 
‘the Jordan, so making Zxv@déwodus equivalent to 
sectiwakus. The modern Greeks derive it from 
ites ==3¢pua (a skin or hide), without offering 
" explanation ef the name. This name is first 
wd by the LXX. in their translation of Judges, i. 
> (Batody, § dors Sxvey wéAus), and occurs in 
’ Aporyphal books without its original name. 
| Mare. y, 52, vii. 36; 2 Mace. xii. 39.) It 
ely became an episcopal see, and is famous in the 
eals of the Church. Its modern ruins bear witness 
| extent and importance of the ancient city. 
erkhards found it 8} hours from Nazareth, “ situ- 
«°c a nsing ground on the west side of the 
eo the péya wébior of Josephus, i. ¢. the Valley 
‘he Jerdan. “ The ruins are of considerable extent, 
i the town, built along the banks of a rivulet and 
Ge valleys furmed by its several branches, must 
ww been pearly three miles in circuit.” (Trarels, 
343.) Irby and Mangles approached it from 
berius, and noticed traces of a Roman road on the 
#. aod a Roman mile-stone. The principal object 
‘i reins is “ the theatre, which is quite distinct, 
180 feet wide, and has this peculiarity above 


ther theatres we have ever seen, viz., that those | 
ircases half way up the theatre, mentioned by | 


truvigs as being constructed to contain the brass 
udng takes, are found here. .... There are 


tat of them, and Vitruvias mentions that even in | 
' a long siege from Antiochus Eupator, but was at 


i day very few theatres had them.” (Trarels, 
301, 303.) The necropolis is “ at the NE. of 
tanqolis, without the walls: the sarcophagi re- 
s im some of the tombs, and triangular niches 
‘che burps; some of the doors were also hanging 
ty sacient hinges of stone, in remarkable pre- 
vation.” A fine Roman bridge, some remains of the 
es aol of one of the gates, among which are pros- 
 colomne of the Corinthian order,and paved ways 
cbog from the city, are still existing. [G. W.] 
RY. THSHEMESH (BiGoaues), a priestly city on 
werthern border of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 
, 45, xxi. 16), where the battle, provoked by 
nasih's tietigh challenge, was fought between him 
© Jeboash (about p.c. 826). (2 Kings, xiv. 11 
‘VA) Tt was erroneously ascribed to Benjamin 
' Eusebius and St. Jerorne, and placed by them 
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ten miles from Eleutheropolis, on the east of the 
road to Nicopolis. (OQnomast. s.v.) This corrects 
the former error, for no place within ten miles of 
Eleutheropolis could possibly be in Benjamin; bat 
it commits another, as we should read “ west” in- 
stead of “ east;” for there can be little doubt that 
the modern village of ‘Ain Shems represents the 
ancient Bethshemesh; and this would nearly answer 
to the description, with the correction above sug- 
gested. This view is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Sam, vi. 9—20, where this is mentioned as the 





the country of the Philistines; and this city, with 
some others in “ the low country,” was taken by the 
Philistines in the days of Ahaz. (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18.) It is probably identical with Ir-shemesh in 
the border of Dan (Josh. xix. 41.) The manifest 
traces of an ancient site at "Ain Shemsa, further serve 
to corroborate its identity with Bethshemesh, which 
the name suggests, for “ here are the vestiges of a 
former extensive city consisting of many foundations, 
and the remains of ancient walls and hewn stone.” 
(Robinson, B. &. vol. iii, p. 17—19, and note 6, 
19.) 
. There was another city of this name in Naphthali 
(Josh, xix. 38; Judg. i, 33), of which nothing is 





known, [G. W.] 
BETH-SIMUTH (Bn8coyové). = [Betnsxsi- 
MOTH, 


BETHULIA (BervAota), a strong city of Sa- 
| Maria, situated on the mountain range at the south 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, and commanding the 
passes. It is the scene of the book of Judith, and 
its site was recovered by Dr. Schultz in 1847, on 
the northern declivity of Mount Gilbea, south-west 
of Bisan, It is identified by its name Beit /Ifah, 
by its fountain (./udith, vii. 3. xii. 7), by considerable 
ruins, with rock graves, and sarcophagi, and by the 
names of several sites in the neighbourhood identical 
_with those of the book of Judith. (See Dr. Schultz’s 
Letter in Williams's Holy City, vol. i. a 
p- 469.) [G. W.] 
BETH-ZUR (BnOca0dp, BnOcodpa: Eth, BnOcov- 
paios, Bn@ooupitns), a city of the tribe of Jndah, 
and one of those fortified by Rehoboam. (Joshua, 
xv. 58; 2 Chron. xi. 7.) In the books of Mac- 
cabees and in Josephus there is frequent mention of 
one, or perhaps two cities of this name, in the south 
of Judaea (1 Mace. xiv. 13), and therefore some- 
times reckoned to Idumaea (1 Mace, iv. 29, but 
in verse 61, kata wpdéownoyv ris "I3oupaias, com- 
pare 2 Mace. xiii. 19.) It is described as the most 
strongly fortified place of Judaea. (Ant. xiii. 5. 
§ 7.) In the time of Judas Maccabaeus it stood 





length forced to capitulate (xii, 8. § 4, 5), and 
was held by the renegade Jews after other fortresses 
had been evacuated by their Syrian garrisons 
(xiii. 2. § 1), but at length surrendered to Simon 
(5. § 7). Josephus places it 70 stadia distant 
ftom Beth-Zachariah. (xii. 8. § 4.) Eusebius and 
St. Jerome speak of Bedootp, or BnPcopér, Bethsur, 
or Bethsoron, on the road from Aelia to Hebron, 
twenty miles from the former, and therefore only two 
from the latter, [G. W.] 

BETIS. [Baetts.] 

BETONIM (Botrasim, Josh, xiii, 26), a city of 
the tribe of Gad, apparently in the northern border, 
near the Jabbok, ‘The place existed under the same 
namo in the time of Eusebius, (Reland, p. 661.) 
There is a village of the name of Batneh in the 
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Balka, which corresponds nearly with the tribe of 
Gad, but as this is south of es-Salt, its situation 
hardly suits that of Betonim, though there is a 
striking similarity in the names. (Robinson, Jib. 
Res. vol. iii. p. 169 of the Appendix.) [G. W.] 

BETULLO. [Baxruto.} 

BEUDOS VETUS, a town of Phrygia, which 
Livy (xxxviii. 15), when describing the march of 
Manlius, places five Roman miles from Synnada, and 
between Synnada and Anabura. Hamilton (#e- 
searches, &c. vol.i, p.467) is inclined to fix it at 
Eski (OM) Kara [issar, which “ is situated about 
5 or 6 miles due north of the great plain of Phrygia 
Paroreins, throughout which are considerable re- 
mains of ancient monuments and inscriptions.” But 
Beiad, a place NE. of Eski Kara Hissar, may be 
Reudos, for the names are the same, (Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 56.) If the site of Synnada could be cer~ 
tainly ascertained, we might determine, perhaps, that 
of Bendos. [Syxnapa. ] [G. L.] 

BEVE (Bein: Eth, Bevatos), a town in Lynces- 
tis in Macedonia, situated on the river Bevus, a tri- 
bntary of the Erigon, and probably the southern 
branch of the latter river. (Steph. B. 8. 0.; Liv. 
xxxi. 33; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA (Bn(d63y: Jézireh-Ibn-‘Omar), a 
Roman fortress situated on a low sandy island in the 
Tigris, at about 60 miles below the junction of its 
E. and W. branches, about three miles in circum- 
ference, and surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
According to Ammianns Marcellinus (xx. 7. § 1) 
the ancient name was Phoenicia. As it was situated 
in a territory occupied by the tribe of the Zabdeni, 
it owed its name of Bezabda, a corruption of the 
Syriac words Beit-Zabda, to this circumstance, The 
Romans granted it the privileges of a municipal 
town; and in the reign of Constantius it was gar- 
risoned by three legions, and a great number of 
native archers. It was besieged by Sapor a. p. 360, 
and captured. On account of the obstinate resistance 
ef the inbabitants, a fearful massacre followed, in 
which neither women nor children were spared. 
Nine thonsand prisoners, who had escaped the car- 
nage, were transplanted to Persia, with their bishop 
Heliodorus and all his clergy. 

The exiled church continned under the super- 
intendence of his successor Dausus, who, a.p. 364, 
received the crown of martyrdom along with the 
whole of the clergy. (Acta Mart, Syr., Asseman, 
vol. i, p. 134—140.) 

Constantius made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover this fortress. (Amm. Mare. xx. 11. § 6; 
Milman's Gibbon, vol. iii, p. 207; Le Bean, Bas 
Empire, vol. ii. p. 340.) The Saphe (Zap) of 
Ptolemy (¥. 18) which he places between Dorbeta 
and Debe, has been identifiel by some with Bezabda. 
(Comp. Zapd, Plat, Lucull. 22.) Mr. Ainsworth 
(Journal Royal Geog. Society, vol. xi. p. 15) assigns 
Hisn Kéifa to Saphe, and Jezireh to Deba. The 
fortress occupies the greater part of the island, and 
is defended by a wall of black stone, now fallen into 
decay. (Kinneir, Trareds, p.450; Chesney, Exped. 
Euphrat. vol, i. p. 19; Ritter, Erdkbunde, vol. 1. 
p. 146; St. Martin, Mém, sur [Armenie, vol. x. 
p- 162.) LE. B. J.J 

BEZEK (Be(ex, Be(énn), a city of the Canaanite: 


at the time of the entering in ef the children of 


Israci; the capita) of a district which gave its name 
to one of the petty kings or sheikhs of the country. 
(Judg. i. 4,5.) It is only mentioned again in 
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1 Sam, xi. 8, though it may be doultal wheter 
these two are identical, as the former was in Jota, 
and the latter apparently in Benjamin. Easetns 
and St. Jerome (Onom. s.¢.) mention two cites 
that name, near each other, 17 miles from Nesapede, 
on the road to Scythopolis, Bat these came 
represent either of the Scripture sites. The Gris 
mention a place in the eastern borders of the die 
of Bethlehem, now called Beletza, which they say wm 
formerly Bezek; this would be in Judah. (Wiliars’s 
Holy City, vol. i. Appendix, p. 493.) [G. W.) 

BEZER (Bosor and Bosora, Boadp, Béeopa). the 
southernmost of the three cities of refuge, oo the 
east of Jordan, in the wilderness, in the pat 
country, belonging to the Renbenites ( Mewt iv. 4, 
Josh, xx. 8), assigned to the priests (xxi 361 
There is no further clue to its site, and it is mie 
placed by Eusebius, who confounds it with Bea 
Bossora and Bosor occur as two distinct cities = 
1 Macc. v. 26, large and strong,—but are tere 
placed in Gilead (comp. verses 27,36). As, be- 
ever, Bosor is mentioned as the first city to whird 
Judas came after quitting the Nabathaeans, « ©as 
apparently the southernmost of all the cities named; 
it was, moreover, in the wilderness (verse 28; comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 8, § 3), and therefore very po- 
bably the City of Refuge, in which case Cueed 
must be taken in a wider sense in the pasace 
above cited, [G. Wo 

BIABANNA (Bia@dva and Biavdewe, Prol. vi 7), 
a town in the interior of Arabia Felix, 76° BW, 
23° 0’ of Ptolemy. Identical in position with the 
modern Bubban, on the south of the mountas 
Sumama (the Zametus of Ptolemy), mentimmd by 
Captain Sadlier. (MS. Journal cited by Forster, 
Arabia, vol. iit, p. 313, note, comp. p. 250.) [G. W. 

BLAS (Bias), a small river of Messemis, t.lleg 
into the sea between the Pamisus and Corune, (Pass 
iv. 34. § 4.) 

BIA'TIA. [Bratta.]} 

BIBACTA (Bi€axta, Arrian, Indie. 21), 
island two stadia from the coast of Gedr «ia, and 
opposite to a harbour named by Nearchus A lereadns 
Portus. The whole district round it was called Sao 
gada. (Arrian. Jndic. 21.) It appears to te the 
same as the Bibaga of Pliny (vi. 21. 5. 23), the d= 
scription of shell fish mentioned by him as found 
there applying to the notice of its productos = 
Arrian. Its present name is Chilney Jol. hk ow 
called Camelo in Purchas's Voyages, and in the Par- 
tuguese Map, in Thevenot's Collection. (Visorst, 
Voyage of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 199.) [V.i 

BIBALL [Gaubarcta. 

BIBE, a place in Gallia, which the Table fixes 
between Calaguin (Chailii) and Durocoruren 
(Keima). D'Anville ( Notice, de.) gives reasons ot 
supposing that the site may be Adlots, a laze 
hourg, which is separated from the Marne by s hich 
hill. (G. Ll] 

BIBLIS (Bi6Als), a fountain in the territery of 
Miletus. (Paus. vii. 5. § 10, vii, 24. §5.) [G.L) 

BIBRACTE (Autun), the chief town of the 
Aedui, as it is called by Cacsar (2. G. i. 23; 
55, 63), is the town which afterwards bead the 
name of Augnstedanum. It is not peasible to find 
any site for Bibracte except Angustedunum, ti 
position of which is well fixed at Acton tv the 
itinerary measures from Bourges and Chileon 
Sadne, 

Caesar describes Bibracte as much the larret 
and richest town of the Aedui. When be was pa 
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sning the Helvetii (nm. c. 58), who had crossed the 
Saine, he came within 18 M.P. of Bibracte, and 
about this distance from the place was fought the 
great battle in which the Helvetii were defeated. 
Strabo, who follows Caesar in his description of 
Gallia,where he is not following Posidonius, has the 
name Bibracte (p. 192) and no other. Mela (iii. 2) 
is the first extant writer, who names Angustodunum 
as the capital of the Aedui, and under this name it 
is mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy. A passage 
of the orator Eumenius, who was a native of Augus- 
telunum, shows that the town took the name, or 
wiched to take the name, of Flavia, to show its 
gratitade to the Flavii, for both Constantine and his 
father Constantius Chloras had been benefactors to 
the place, In this passage the orator states that 
Bibracte was once called Julia, Polla, Florentia, and 
it has been used as a proof that Augustodunuim is 
nat Bibracte. But the name Julia, which was the 
sdepted gentile name of Augustus, is equivalent to 
Angusta, and indeed a place was often ca'led both 
Julia and Augusta. ‘Two inscriptions also, which 
meation the goddess Bibracte, have been found at 
Awtnn, 

Augustodunurm is mentioned in Tacitus (Ann. iii. 
43) as having been seized by Sacrovir, an Aeduan,a 
desperate fellow, who, with other insolvents, saw no 
war of getting out of their difficulties except by a 
revolution (A. p. 21). The town, at that time also 
as in Caesar's time, the chief city of the Aedui, was the 
piue of education for all the noblest youths of the 
alliae, It was besieged and taken by Tetricus, 
who assumed the imperial title in Gaul and Britain 
in the time of Gallienns; and the damage that was 
thes dane was mpaired by Constantius Chlorus and 
his son Constantine, Finally the place is said to 
have heen destroyed by Attila and his Huns. 

Autun is on the Arrouz, a tributary of the Loire, 
hat it occupies only a part of the site of Augusto- 
donum, It contains many Roman remains. ‘The 
¥alls are about 34 English miles in cirenit, and 
iwelee an oblong space between the Arrour and a 
trek from Mont Jeu (Mons Jovis), which falls into 
the Arrowr, after bounding two sides of the town, 
The walls are built, like the walls of Nimes, of stones 
well fitted together; and they were flanked by nu- 
meres towers, 220 according to one French au- 
thoritv. The number of gates is uncertain; but two 
still remain, the Porte d Arrour and the Porte St. 
Andre. The Porte d Arrouz is above 50 ft. high, 
and tore than 60 in width, built of stone without 
Cereent. 


eenzers, 
sccoomd story, consisting of arches with Corinthian 
jlaters: seven arches still remain. The Port St. 
Aire is less ornamented than the Porte d Arrouz, 
and less regular, It is above 60 feet high, and more 
than 40 feet wide. It has also two large arched 
passages; and there were two wings or pavilions on 
each side, but one is said to be destroyed. The town 
Was intersected by two main streets, one Jeading from 
the Porte d Arroux to the opposite side of the town, 
and the other from the Porte St. André to the side 
ovpasite tothat gate. At the intersection of these 
streets, and in the centre of the town, is the Jfarchau, 
as it is called now, This place must have been the 
Forum, Near to the Porte dArrour, and on the 
apposite hank of the river, is the Chaumar, evi- 
dentiy a corruption of Campus Martius. There are 
Within the walls the ruins of a theatre, and traces 


~ 


It contains two large arched ways for car- | 
nazes, and two smaller arched ways for foot pas- 
Above the entablature over the arches is a 
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of an amphitheatre; and in their neighbourhood was 
a naumachia, a large basin, one diameter of which 
was above 400 feet. 

Outside of the town, and on the border of the 
Chaumar, are the remains of a temple of Janus, three 
sides of which still remain. (Guide du Voyageur, ¢c., 
par Richard et E. Hocquart.) They were constracted 
of stones cut of a small size. This seems to have been 
a magnificent building. There are other remains 
at Autun, 

On the hill of Montjeu, near Autun, there are 
three large ponds which once supplied the aqueduct 
and the naumachia, The line of this aqueduct has 
been discovered in recent times. There are several 
remains near Autun which appear to be Celtic, and 
some of them may be of earlier date than the Roman 
conquest of Gaul. One of them is called the Pyra- 
mide or Pierre de Couhard, built of stones, joined 
by very hard cement. It is about 60 feet high; au- 
thorities differ very much as to the dimensions of the 
four sides of the base, 

The most curious relic of antiquity found at Autun 
was an ancient chart or map, cut on marble, and since 
buried, it is said, under the foundations of a house. 
Eumenius,in one of his orations, speaks of such maps: 
“let the youth see in these porticoes, and let them daily 
contemplate all lands and all seas—the sites of all 
places with their names, spaces, intervals are marked 
down ;" with more to the same effect, in a verbose, 
rhetorical style, but clearly showing that there were 
such maps or delineations for the use of the youths 
at Autun,. (D'Anville, Notice, &c.; Walckenaer, 
Géographie, &c. vol. i. p. 326.) [G, L..] 

BIBRAX, a town of the Remi, viii M. P. distant 
from the camp of Caesar, which was on the Axona 
(Aisne), and near a bridge. (8. G. ii. 5,6.) The 
narrative shows that Bibrax was on the north side of 
the Aisne, and D'Anville fixes it at Biévre, which 
is on the road from Pont-a Vere on the Aisne to 
Laon ; and the distances agree. [G. LJ 
| BIDA (Bisa coAwria, Ptol. iv. 2. § 28, VR. Bnda, 
| Boa; Syda Muncip., Tab. Peut.: Belidah, Ru.), 

an inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, 40 M. P. 
| W. of Tubusuptus, The Notitia Imperié mentions 
a Praepositus limitis Bidensis. (Shaw, Travels, &c. 
| ¢.6, pp. 74, 75.) [P. 8) 

BIDIS (Bidos, Steph. B.: £th. Bidinns), a small 
| town of Sicily, mentioned by Cicero ( Verr. ii. 22), 
| who relates at length the persecutions to which its 
| principal citizen Epicrates was subjected by Verres, 
| He calls it “oppidum tenue sane, non Jonge a 
Svracusis.” But it appears from his account that, 
however small, it enjoyed full municipal rights: 
and we find the Bidini again mentioned in Pliny's 
list of the stipendiary towns of the interior of Sicily 
(Plin. iii, 8. s. 14), Stephanus calls it only a 
potpioy, or “ castellum.” Its site is considered by 
Fazello and Cluverius to be marked by an ancient 
church, called S. Giovanni di Bidino, about 15 miles 
W. of Syracuse, where, according to the latter, the 
remains of an ancient town were still visible in his 
day. The name is written on modern maps Bibino, 

(Fazell. x, 2. p. 453; Cluver. Sicil. p. 359; see 
_ however Amico, Not. ad Fazell, p. 456.) [E. H B.] 

BIDUCE’sII, a Gallic people mentioned by Pto- 

lemy. Walckenaer affirms that D'Anville has im- 

properly confounded them with the Viducasses of 

Vliny, He places them in the diocese of Bidue, or 

St. Brieuc, on the north coast of Bretagne. [ V1- 

DUCASSES. | [G, ih 

BIENNUS (Biewros: Eth, Buéyyios: Vianos), a 
DDB 
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small city of Crete which the coast-deseriber (Geogr. 
Grace. Minor, ed. Gail, vol. ii. p. 495) places at 
some distance from the sea, midway between Hicra- 
pytna and Leben, the most eastern of the two parts 
of Gortyna. The Blenna of the Peutinger Table, 
which is placed at 30 M. P. from Arcadia, and 20 
M. P. from Hierapytna, is no doubt the same as 
Biennus. In Hiervcles, the name of this city occurs 
under the form of Bienna. The contest of Otus 
and Ephialtes with Ares is said to have taken place 
near this city. (Homer, /1. v. 315; Steph. B. s. c.) 
From this violent conflict the city is said to have 
derived its name. Mr. Pasliley, in opposition to Dr 
Cramer, who supposes that certain ruins said to be 
found at a considerable distance to the E. of Haghii 
Saranta may represent Biennus, fixes the site at 
Vidinos, which agrees very well with the indications 
of the coast-describer. (Pashley, Travels, vol. i. 
p. 267.) [E. B. JL] 
BIESSI (Bleoao:, Ptol, iii, 5. § 20), a people of 
Sarmatia Europaca, on the N. slope of M. Carpates, 
W. of the Tagri, probably in the district about the 
city of Biecs in Galatia. (Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 
1122.) [P.S.]} 
BIGERRA (Biyedfa), a city of the Bastetani, in 
the E. of Hispania Baetica, (Liv. xxiv. 41; Ptol. 
ii. 6. $61.) Ukert identifies it with Becerra, N. of 
Cazorla, (Geogr, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 410.) [P.S.] 
BIGERRIO'NES, « people of Aquitania, who, 


among others, surrendered to Crassus, the legatus | 


of Caesar, in B.c. 56. (Js. G. iil. 27.) Pliny (iv. 
19) calls then Begerri. The name still exists in 
Bigorre, a yart of the old division of Gascogne. It 
contains part of the high Pyrenees, The capital 
was Turba, first mentioned in the Notitia, which was 
afterwards called Tarria, Tarba, and finally Tarbes. 
The territory of the Bigerriones also contained 
Aquensis Vicus, now Bagneres. [G. LJ 
BiLBILIS (Bid@ias, Strab. iii. p. 162; BiaAgis, 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 58; Belbili, Geogr. Rav, iv. 43), the 
second city of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, next in importance to Segobriga, but chiefly 
celebrated as the birthplace of the poet Martial, who 
frequently mentions it with a mixture of affection for 
it as his native home, and of pride in the honour he 
had conferred on it, but not too without some apology 
for the rude sound of the Celtiberian names in the 
ears of his friends at Rome. (iv. 55, x. 103, 104, 
xii. 18.) The city stood in a barren and rugged 
country, on a rocky height, the base of which was 
washed by the river SaLo, a stream celebrated for 
its power of tempering steel; and hence Bilbilis was 
renowned fer its manufacture of armas, although, ac- 
cording to Pliny, it had to import iron from a dis- 
tance. It also produced gold, (Mart. i. 49. 3, 12, 
reading, in the former line, aquts for equis; iv. 55. 
1i—15, x. 20. 1, 103, 1, 2, foll. 104. 6, xii. 18.9; 
Plin. xxxiv. 14. s. 41; Justin. xliv. 3, where the river 
Bilbilis seeins to mean the Salo.) It stood on the 
high road from Augusta Emerita to Caesaraugusta, 
24 .M.P. NE. of the baths named from it [Aquar 
Biverranar], and 21 M.P. SW. of Nertobriga 


(/tin, Ant. pp. 437, 439). Under the Roman empire , 


it waa a municipium, with the surname of Augusta 
(Martial. x. 103. 1.) The neighbourhood of Bilbilis was 
fur some time the scene of the war between Sertorius 
and Metellus (Strab, ili. p. 162.) Several of its coins 
exist, all under the emperors Angustus, Tiberius, 
and Caligula, with the epigraphs Binmita, Biuni.ss, 
aml Mun. Aveusta. Binaitas, (Florez, Wed. vol, i. 
pp. 169, 184; Mionnet, vol. i. p.30, Suppl. vol. i. 
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p. 55; Sestini, p. 108; Eckbel, vol. i. pp 35, By 
Rasche, 8.0.) The site of Bilbilis is at Bawehole, wx 
| the Moorish city of Calatayud (Job's Castle}, wia2 
is built in great part out of its ruims (Mader, ad 
Martial. p. 124; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 460, 461 
Ford, Handhook of Spain, p. 529). [¥. A} 
BILBILIS, the river, mentioned very vacuely 
Justin (xi, iv. 3), is probably the Sauo. [P.>.] 
BILLAEUS (BiAAgios), a river of Butinyoa, 
which is the modern Filyas. (Brruayxita.j| Near 
the mouth of the river was the Greek town of The 
The Billaens is certainly a considerable stream, bet 
the whole course does not appear to be sevarntr!s 
known at present. Jt is mentioned by Apuilicune 
(ii. 792), and in the Periplus of Marcianus (po 7 
71), and by Arrian (Pertpl. p.14). In his let ¢ 
Bithynian rivers, Pliny’s text (v. 32) has Lileew, 
which may be intended for Billaeus. iG. Lj 
BUNGIUM (Bingen), a Roman statin «@ tir 
Rhine, at the junction of the Nava (NeAe) acd the 
Rhine. It is mentioned by Tacitus in his hietay 
of the war of Civilis, (//ist. iv. 70.) Julian v- 
' paired the fortifications of Bingium while he *a 
Gallia. (Amm. Mare, xviii, 2.) The Ante 
Itin. mentions Vincum on a road fron Confiser 
| ( Coblenz) to Treviri (Trier) and Divodsurum ({ Met: \ 
and as it makes the distance axvi Gallic karts 
from Confluentes to Vincum, we must suppame tot 
Vincum is Bingium; for the Table makes vir fr« 
Confluentes to Bontobrice, ix from Bontebrire ¢ 
Vosavia, and ix from Vosavia to Bingium, the » 
total of which is xxvi. The Itinerary and the T.i+ 
both agree in the number xii between Bimgew az. 
Moguntiacum, or Mainz. LG. Le: 
LIRTHA. 1. (Bip@a, Ptol. v. 18; Virta, Acre 
Mare. xx. 7.§17: Tekrit), an ancient fortree « 1% 
Tigris to the S. of Mesopotamia, which was sat ¢ 
have been built by Alexander the Great. It #« | 
seem, from the description of Ammianus (4 ¢.), te 
have resembled a modern fortification, flanked bs 
bastions, and with its approaches defended by «- 
works. Sapor here closed his campaign i 4. ' 
360, and was compelled to retire with comskiers's 
loss. D'Anville (Geog, Anc. vol. ii, p. 416) eee 
tifies this place with Tekvit, in which Gibbec (w- 
iii, p. 205) agrees with him. St. Martin (ote « 
Le Beau, vol. ii. p. 345) doubts whether it lay 
much to the S, The word Birtha in Syriac mew 
a castle or fortress, and might be applind te mars 
places. From the known position of Dara, a 8 
been inferred that the remarkable passage of Oe 
Tigris by Jovian in A. p. 363 took place near Tree 
(Amm. Mare. xxv. 6. § 12; Zowim. it. 26.) T~ 
wards the end of the L4th century, this imprernater 
fortress was stormed by Talmur-Bec. The rum 
the castle are on a perpendicular cliff over the T.- 
gris, about 200 feet high. This insulated «hf a 
 separnted from the town by a broad and deep dite). 
which was no doubt filled by the Tigris. At‘ » 
foot of the castle is a large gate of brick-wors, 
which is all that remains standing; bat rove! ite 
suminit of the cliff the walls, buttresses, asi %~- 
tions are quite traceable, There are the ram 
vaulted secret staircase, leading down from the oes 
of the citadel to the water's edge. (Rich, A wri. 
vol. ii, p. 147; comp. Journ, Creog. Soc, vel a & 
448; Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. pp 26. 2. 
titter, Erdkunde, vul, x. Pp. 222.) 
| 2. A town on the E. bank of the Euphrates. « 
| the upper part of a reach of that river, sbch re 
| nearly N. and S., and just b-low a sharp bets: « ta 
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stream, where it follows that course after coming 
from a long reach flowing more from the W. This 
town has often been confounded with the Birtha of 
Ptolemy (v. 19; see below), but incorrectly. In 
fact, the name of Birtha occurs in no ancient writer. 
Zesimus (iii. 19) mentions that Julian, in his march 
to Maogamalcha, rested at a town called Bithra 
(Bi@pa), where there was a palace of such vast di- 
mensions that it afforded quarters for his whole 
army. (Comp. Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 
93.) This town was no doubt the modern Bir or 
Birehjik of the Turks (Albirat, Abulf. Tab. Syr. 
p. 127). The castle of Bir rises on the left bank, 
s as to command the of the river on the 
opposite side. The town contains about 1700 houses, 
axl is surrounded by a substantial wall, which, like 
the castle, is partly of Turkish architecture, partly 
of that of the middle ages. Bir is one of the most 
frequented of all the passages into Mesopotamia. 
The bed of the river at this place has been ascer- 
tained to be 628} feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. (Buckingham, AJ/esopotamia, vol. i. 
p 49; Journ, Geog. Soc, vol. x. pp. 452, 517; 
Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol.i. p. 46; Ritter, Erd- 
duade, vol. x. p. 976.) 

3. A town to the SE. of Thapsacus, which Ptolemy 
(v. 19) places in 73° 40’ long., 35° 0’ lat. This 
place, the same as the Birtha of Hierocles, has been 
owfoanded by geographers with the town in the 
Zeugma of Commagene, which lies much further to 
the N. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p.976.) [E.B.J.] 

BIS (Bis, Isid. Char, p. 8), a small town placed 
by Isidorus in a district of Aria, called by him Ana- 
bn (Ard€wv). It seems, however, more likely that 
itisa place at the confluence of the Arkand-Ab and 
the Helmend, now called Bost.  Isidorus (1. ¢.) 
»peaks of a place called Biér in this district, which 
uw probably the same as he had previously called Bis; 
aul Pliny (vi. 23) says of the Erymanthus or /el- 
svad, “ Erymanthus praeflaens Parabesten Arachosi- 
cru,” a mistake, doubtless, of his transcriber (i. e. 
Nap’ AShoryy for Tapa Bhorny). This is rendered 
more likely by our finding in the Tab, Peuting. 
Bestia, and in Geo. Rav. (p. 39) Bestigia. (Wilson, 
Ariana, p. 158.) [V.] 

BISALTES. [Brsavtta.] 

BISA‘'LTLA (BeraAtia), a district in Macedonia, 
estending from the river Strymon and the lake Cer- 
cmitis, on the E., to Crestonica on the W. (Herod. 
vi. 115.) It is called Bisaltica by Livy (xlv. 29). 
The inhabitants, called Bisaltae (BurdAras), were a 
Thracian people. At the time of the invasion of 
Nerazes, B. c. 480, Bisaltia and Crestonica were go- 
verned by a Thracian prince, who was independent 
of Macedonia (Herod. viii. 116); but before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, Bisaltia had 
been annexed to the Macedonian kingdom, (Thue. 
i. 99.) Some of the Bisaltae settled in the penin- 
wuls of Mt. Athos. (Thuc. iv. 109.) The most im- 
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portant town in Bisaltia was the Greek city of Ar- 
gilus. [Anroitvs.] In this district there was a 
river Bisaltes (BiadAtns), which Leake conjectures 
to be the river which joins the Strymon a little be- 
low the bridge of Neokhério, or Amphipolis; while 
Tafel supposes it to be the same as the Rechius of 
Procopius (de Aedif, iv, 3), which discharges into 
the sea the waters of the lake Bolbe. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 228; Tafel, in Pauly's 
Realencycl. vol. i. p.1115.) ‘The annexed coin, which 
is one of great antiquity, bears cn the obverse the 
legend BIZAATIKON. 

BISANTHE (Biodv@n: Eth. BicarOnvds: Ro- 
dasto, or Rodostshig), a great city in Thrace, 
on the coast of the Propontis, which had been 
founded by the Samians, (Steph. B. s. v.; Herod. 
vii. 137; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2, 6; Ptol. iii, 11. § 6.) 
About B. c. 400. Bisanthe belonged to the kingdom 
of the Thracian prince Seuthes. (Xen. Anab. vii. 
2.§ 38.) Ata later period its name was changed 
into Raedestum or Raedestus (‘Paidecroy or ‘Paidec- 
tos); but when this change took place is unknown. 
In the 6th century of our era, the emperor Justinian 
did much to restore the city, which seems to have 
fallen into decay (Procop, De Aedif. iv. 9); but 
after that time it was twice destroyed by the Bul- 
garians, first in a. p. 813 (Simeon Magister, Leon, 
Armen, 9, p. 614, ed. Bonn), and a second time in 
1206. (Nicetas, Bald. Fland. 14; Georg. Acropolita, 
Annal.13.) ‘The farther history of this city, which 
was of great importance to Byzantium, may be read 
in Georg. Pachymeres and Cantacuzenus. It is 
generally believed that the town of Resistos or 
Resisto, mentioned by Pliny (iv. 18), and in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 176), is the same as Bisanthe; 
but Pliny (4. ¢c.) mentions Bisanthe and Resistos as 
distinct towns. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 25.) [L.8.] 

BISTONES (Bioroves or Bictwves, Steph. B. 
s. v. Biotovia), a Thracian people occupying the 
country about Abdera and Dicaea, (Plin. iv. 18; 
Strab. vii. p. 331; Herod, vii. 110.) From the 
fabulous genealogy in Stephanus B. about the 
founder of their race, it would seem that they ex- 
tended westward as far as the river Nestus. The 
Bistones continued to exist at the time when the 
Romans were masters of Thrace. (Horat. Carm. 
ii, 19. 20; Plin. iv. 18.) It should however be 
observed that the Roman poets sometimes use the 
names of the Bistones for that of the Thracians in 
general. (Senec. Agam. 673; Claudian, Proserp. 
ii. Praef. 8.) Pliny mentions one town of the Bis- 
tones, viz. Tirida; the other towns on their coast, 
Dicaea, Ismaron, Parthenion, Phalesina and Maro- 
nea, were Greek colonies. The Bistones worshipped 
Ares (Steph. B. 1. ¢.), Dionysus or Bacchus (Horat. 
Ll. ¢.), and Minerva, (Ov. Jbis. 379.) [L. 8.] 

BI'STONIS (Bicrovis Aluen; Lagos Burn), a 
great Thracian lake in the country of the Bistones, 

| from whom it derived its name. (Strab. i. p. 59, 
= p- 333; Ptol. iii, 11. § 7; Seymn. Chius, 673; 
| Plin. iv. 18.) The water of the lake was brackish 
(whence it is called Awwo@dAacca), and abounded 
in fish. (Aristot. //. A. viii. 15.) The fourth part 
of its produce is said to have been granted by the 
emperor Arcadius to the convent of Vatopedi on 
| Mount Athos. The river Cossinites emptied it- 
self into the lake Bistonis (Aelian, H. A. xv. 25), 
| which at one time overflowed the neighbouring 
country and swept away several Thracians towns, 
(Strab. i. p. 59.) (L. 8. 
BITAXA (Berdga, Ptol. vi, 17. § 4, vill. 25. § 4 
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Amm, Mare, xxiii. 6), a town in Aria, perhaps the 
same as the Bis of Isidorus (p. 8), if, indeed, there 
were two towns of this name, one in Aria, and the 
other in Arachosia. [V.] 
BITHRA. [Binria.] 
BITHYAS. [Batiystas.] 
BITHY’NE (Bidvvoi), = [ Brrarynia.) 
BITHY'NIA (Bidvvia, Biduris), a division of 


Asia Minor, which occapied the eastern part of the | 


coast of the Propontis, the east coast of the Thracian 


Bosporus, and a considerable part of the coast of | 


the Euxine. On the west it bordered on Mysia; 
on the south, on Phrygia and Galatia; the eastern 
limit is less detinite. The Rhyndacus is fixed by 
some geographers as the western boundary of 
Bithynia; but the following is Strabo’s statement 
(p- 563); “ Bithynia, on the east, is bounded by 
the Paphlagones and Mariandyni, and some of the 
Epicteti; on the north by the Pontic Sea from the 
outlets of the Sangarius to the straits at Byzan- 


tium and Chalcedon; on the west by the Propontis; 


and to the south by Phrygia named Epictetus, 
which is also called Hellespontiaca Phrygia.” 
description is correct as to the northern coast line; 
and when he says that the Propontis forms the 


western boundary, this also is a correct description | 


of the coast from Chalcedon to the head of the gulf 
of Cius. In his description of the western coast of 
Bithynia, he says, that after Chalcedon we come to 
the gulf of Astacus; and adjoining to (and south of) 
the gulf of Astacus is another gulf (the gulf of 
Cias), which penetrates the land nearly towards the 
rising sun, 


His , 


BITHYNIA. 


' Heracleia and the coast of Asia, opperite to Byaastion, 
there is no city either friendly or Hellenic, bat ea: 
| Thraces Bithyni (Anab. vi. 4). Heracleia itecl{ be 
places in the country of the Mariandyni The 
name Bithynia does not occur in Herodotus, Thar. 

dides, or Xenophon; bat Xenophon (fell. ev 2 
§ 2) has the name Bithynis Thrace, and Bithrais 

It appears, then, that the country occupied by the 
people called Bithyni cannot be exteuded furti-s 
east than Herac leia, which is about half way lx 

tween the Sangarius and the river Partbeains 








The name Bithyni does not occur in Hamer 
When the Bithyni passed over to Asia, ther é- 
placed the Mysi and other tribes. The Bithvu 
were subjected, with other Asiatic pengles, is 
Croesus, king of Lydia ; but Herodotus (i. 2%) 
makes Thracians their generic name, and Thyni ad 
Bithyni the names of the two divisians of them 
In course of time, the name Thyni fell into divs, 
and the name Bithyni prevailed over the peter» 
name of Thracians, Pliny’s statement (¥. 43) », 
that the Thyni occupy (tenent) the coast of Bithy nia 
from Cius to the entrance of the Pontus, ard the 
Bithyni occupy the interior; a statement that cer- 
tainly has no value for the time when he wrote, mm 
probably for any other time. The Bithyni were 
included in the Persian empire after the destruction 
of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus and the Prr-iass; 
and their country, the precise limits af which st 
that time we cannot ascertain, formed a extraye, 
or part of a satrapy. But a Bithynian dynos? 
sprung up in this country under Doedalsus of Dr- 


He then mentions Apameia Myrleia as | daleus, who having, as it is expressed (Memow, 


a Bithynian city, and this Apameia is about half | Ap. Phot. Cod, 224), “ the sovereignty of the Ki- 


way between the head of the gulf of Cius and | thyni,” 


the mouth of the Rhyndacus. But he says nothing 
of the Rhyndacus being the boundary on the west. 


Prusa (Jrusa), he observes, “is built on Mysian | 430 and B.c. 440. 
i the last of whom, Nicomedes ILL, 


(Hympus, on the confines of the Phrygians and the 
Mysians,” (p.564.) Thus we obtain a southern 





¢ 


got possession of the Megarian cobas of 
Astacus [Asracus]. The accession of Doedabess 


| is fixed with reasonabie probability between f. +. 


Nine kings followed Leedaives, 
b gan to mia 


B.C. 91,  Doedalsus was succeeded by Beteras; 


boundary of Bithynia in this part, which seems to | and Bas, the son of Boteiras, defeated Calantas, the 


extend along the north face of Olympius to the | general of Alexander of Macedonia, and ay 


the 


Sangarias, Strabo adds that it is difficult to fix | Macedonians out of the Bithynian territery. Fas 


the limits of the Bithyni, and Mysi, and Phryges, 
and also of the Doliones, and of the Mygdones, and 
of the Troes; “ and the canse is this, that the im- 
miyrants (into Bithynia), being soldiers and bar- 
Larians, did not permanently keep the country that 
they got, but were wanderers, for the most part, 
driving out and being driven out.” 

It was a tradition, that the Bithyni were a 
Thracian people from the Strymon; that they were 
called Strymonii while they lived on that river, bat 
changed their name to Hithyni on passing into 
Asia; it was said that they were driven out of 
Europe by the Teucri and the Mysi (Herod. vii. 
75). Strabo (p.541) observes, “ that the Bithyni, 
being originally Mysi, had their name thus changed 
from the Thracians who settled among them, the 
Bithyni and Thyni, is agreed by most; and they 
give as proofs of this, with respect to the nation of 
the Bithyni, that even to the present day some in 
Thrace are called Bithyni; and with respect to the 
Thyni, they give as proof the acte called Thynias, 
which is at Apollonia and Salmydessus.” Thucy- 
dides (iv. 75) speaks of Lamachus marching from 
the Heracleotis along the coast, through the coun- 
try of the Bithyni Thraces, to Chalcedon. Xeno- 
phon, who had seen the coast of Bithynia, calls the 
shore between the mouth of the Eaxine and Hern- 
cleia, “ Thrace in Asia;” and he adds, that between 


had a son, Zipoetes, who became king or chief w ec. 
326, and warred successfally against Lysisachus 
and Antiochus the son of Seleucus, Nicomedes 1, 
the eldest son of Zipoetes, was his suceesur; as 
his is a genuine Greek name, from which we oat 
conclude that there had been interinarriage betews 
these Bithynian chieftains and Greeks. ‘This New 
medes invited the maranding Galii te cross the 
Bosporus into Asia soon after his accession te puwet 
(n. c, 278), and with their aid he defeated a nval 
brother who held part of the Bithwnian cous 
(Liv. xxxviii, 16). Nicomedes founded the ott 





Nicomedeia, on the gulf of Astacus, and thee farl 
his power securely in the country along the ete 
shore of the Propon'is, The successor of Niceemeis 
was Zielas, who treacherously planned the mazar 
of the Gallic chieftains whom his father had inrres 
into Asia; but the Galli anticipated him, amd bode 
the king. His son Prusias L, who becane kiee & 
B.C. 228, defeated the Galli who were raraccng the 
Hellespontine cities, and massacred their vom 
and children. He acquired the town of Com, 
the gulf of Cius, and also Myrieia (Serab, p. 563). 
by which his dominions on the west were eatem'-< 
nearly to, or perhaps quite, to the Rhymdaces fe 
ulso extended his dominions on the east by tir: 
Cierus in the territory of Heracleia, te whieh be 
gave the name Prusias, as he had dupe te (cs @ 
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the Propontis. He also took Tins at the month 
ef the Biliazeus, and thus hemmed in the Heracleotse 
on both sides: but he lost his life in an attempt on 
Heracleia, His successor (3. c. 180) was Prusias IL, 
who was followed by Nicomedes II. (Bp. c. 149); 
and the successor of Nicomedes II. was his son 
Nicomedes TIL (n.c. 91). This last king of 
Bithynia after being settled in his kingdom by the 
Romans in B. c. 90, was driven ont by Mithridates 
Enputor n.c. 88 (Liv. Ep. 76), but he was restored 
at the peace in B.c. 84. He died childless, and 
left his kingdom to the Romans p.c. 74. (Appian, 
Mithrid.c.71.) The history and chronology of 
the kings of Bithynia are given in Clinton's Fasti. 
Mithridates Eupator added to his dominions, or 
kingdom of Pontus, the sea coast of Asia Minor 
westward as far as Heracleia. The parts beyond 
Heracleia, that is, west of it to the straits, and to 
Chalcedon, remained to the Bithynian king; but 
when the kings were put down (as Strabo expresses 
it), the Romans preserved the same limits, so that 
Heracleia was attached to Pontus, and the parts 
on the other side belonged to the Bithyni. (Strab, 
p. S41.) 
Romans reduced his kingdom, according to their 
purase, into the form of a province (Liv. Epit. 93); 
aml after the death of Mithridates, they added to 
Bithynia the western part of the Pontic kingdom, 
er the coast from Heracleia to Sidene, east of The- 


inseyra; and Cn. Pompeius divided it into eleven | 


cantmunities or municipalities, (Dion Cassius, 
xuxvilt. 1O—J32; Strab. p. 541.) It is proved 
that Amisus belonged at this time to Bithynia, 


from the coins of Amisus, on which the name of | 


C. Papirius Carbo, the first known proconsul of 
Bithynia, oceurs; and Themiscyra and Sidene be- 
longed to the territory of Amisus. That part of 
the kingdomn of Mithridates which Pompeius gave 


to the descendants of Pylaemenes, was in the in- | 


terior, about mount Olgassys, a range which lies 
between the Billaeus and the Halys; and this part 
Aogustus appears to have added to Bithynia in 
8.¢. 7, together with the Pontic town of Amasia 
oa the Iris. So large a part of Pontus being added 
to Bithynia, the province may be more properly 
‘alled Bithynia and Pontus, a name which it had 
at least from A.D. 63, as we sce from inscriptions 
(Procos, provinciae Ponti et Bithyniae), though it 
is eometimes sitnply called Bithynia. (Tacit. Ann. 
i. 74.) The correspondence of Pliny, when he 
was governor of Bithynia, shows that Sinope and 
Amisns were within his jurisdiction, and Amisus 
is east of the Halys. (Phin. Ep. x. 93, 111.) 
And in several passages of his letters, Pliny speaks 
@ the “ Bithynae et Ponticae civitates,” or of the 
“Bithyni et Pontici,” from which it appears that 
his province, which he calls Bithynia, comprehended 
the original Bithynia and a large part of the 
Mahridatic kingdom of Pontus. The governor of 
Bithynia was first a Propraetor, sometimes called 
Procommal. (Tacit. Ann, i. 74; xvi. 18.) On the 
division of the provinces under Augustus, Bithynia 
was given to the senate; but under Trajan it be- 
bnged to the emperor, in return for which the 
revate had Pamphylia. Afterwards the governors 
were called Legati Ang. Pr. Pr.; and in place of 
Praeteres there was Procuratores. 

The regulations (Lex Pompeia) of Cn. Pompeins 
fer the administration of Bithynia, are mentioned 
reveral times by the younger Plinius (Fp. x. 
&4, 85, &e.). The chief town of Bithynia, 





On the death of Nicomedes III. the | 
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properly so called, or of the part west of Heracleia, 
was Nicomedeia, which appears with the title of 


| Metropolis on a coin of the time of Germanicus, 


though Nicaea disputed this title with it; but 
Nicaea is said to have got the title of Metropolis 
under Valentinian and Valens. The Ora Pontica 
had for its metropolis the city of Amastris; this 
Bithynia was the part which Pompeius distributed 
among eleven municipalities, (Strab. p. 541.) 
The third division, already mentioned as made in 
k.c. 7, had two metropoleis ; Pompeiopolis for 
Paphlagonia ; and Amasia, on the Iris, for the 
portion of Pontus that was joined to this Paphla- 
gonia. 

The remaining part of Pontus commenced south 
of Amasia, about the city of Zela, and was probably 
bounded on the south by the mountains which form 
the southern side of the basin of the Iris. On the 
coast it extended from Side to Trapezus (7rebi- 
zond). This country was given by M. Antonius, 
n. c. 36, to king Polemo, and this kingdom, after 
passing to his widow and to his son Polemo, was 
made into a separate province by Nero, A.D. 63; 
but the administration seems to have been some- 
times joined to that of Galatia, 

This explanation is necessary to remove the con- 
fusion and error that appear in many modern bouks, 
which make the Parthenius the eastern boundary 
of Bithynia, In the maps it is usual to mark 
Paphlagonia as if it were a separate division like 
Bithynia,and the limits of Bithynia are consequently 
narrowed a great deal too much. In fact, at one 
time even Byzantium belonged to the government of 
Bithynia (Plin. Ep. x. 57), though it was after- 
wards attached to Thrace, Prusa, under Trajan, 
was raised to the condition of an independent town. 
Among the towns of Bithynia and Pontus in the 
imperial period, Chalcedon, Amisnus, and Trapezus, 
in Pontus, were free towns (liberae); and Apameia, 
Heracleia, and Sinope, were made coloniae, that is 
they received Roman settlers who had grants of 
land. (Strab. pp. 564, 542, 546.) Sinope was 
made a colony by the dictator Caesar, B.c. 45. 
Nicomedeia is not mentioned as a colonia till the 
third century A.p. It was not till after Hadrian's 
time that the Province of Bithynia was allowed to 
have a common religious festival; the place of 
assetnbly for this great solemnity was, at least at 
one time, Nicomedeia. The Romans also were very 
jealous about the formation of clubs and guilds of 
handicraftsmen in this province, for such associa- 
tions, it was supposed, might have political objects. 
(Plin, Ep. x. 36, 96.) Durins the administration 
of the younger Pliny in Bithynia, he was much 
troubled about the meetings of the Christians, and 
asked for Trajan’s advice, who in this matter was 
more liberally disposed than his governor. (Plin. 
Ep. x. 97, 98.) 

The southern boundary of Bithynia may be de- 
termined, in some degree, by the towns that are 
reckoned to belong to it. Prusa (Srusa), in the 


_ western part, is at the foot of the northern face of 


Olympus; and Hadriani, south of Brusa, belongs to 
Bithynia. East of Prusa, and a Jittle more north, 
is Leucae (Lefke), on a branch of the Sangarius, 
and perbaps within the limits of Bithynia. Clan- 
diopolis, originally Bithynium, was a Bithynian 
town, Amasia, on the Iris, has been mentioned as 
ultimately included in the province of Bithyria; 
but to fix precisely a southern boundary seems 
iinpossible. 
pos 
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The coast line of Bithynia from the Rhyndacus } writers of the Lower Empire; and certainly the ‘ake 


to the Bosporus contained the bays of Cius and 
Astacus, which have been mentioned; and a narrow 
channel called the Thracian Bosporus separated it 
from Byzantium and its territory. From the mouth 
of the Bosporus the coast runs nearly due east to 
the promontory and port of Calpe, which was visited 
by Xenophon (Anad. vi. 4). The mouth of the San- 
garius is cast of Calpe; and east of the Sangarius 
the coast makes a large curve to the north as far 
as the Acherusia Chersonesus, near the town of 
Heracleia. The Acherusia Chersonesus is described 
by Xenophon (Anab. vi. 2). From Heracleia to the 
promontory Carambis (Aerempe) the coast has a 
general ENE. direction; and between these two 


points is the mouth of the Billseus, and east of the | 


Billaeus the city of Amastris on the coast. From 
Cape Carambis the coast line runs east to the pro- 
montory Syrias or Lepte, from which the coast turns 
to the south, and then again to the east, forming a 
bay. On the peninsula which forms the east side of 
this bay is the town of Sinope (Sinud). Between 
Sinope and the mouth of the Halys, the largest river 
of Asia Minor, the coast forms a curve, but the 
mouth of the Halys is near half a degree further 
south than the promontory of Lepte. From the 


mouth of the Halys the coast turns to the south, | 


and then turns again to the north, A bay is thus 
formed, on the west side of which, 900 stadia from 
Sinope, and about 30 miles further south than the 
mouth of the Halys, is the town of Amisus (Samsun). 
At the extremity of a projecting tract of country 
which forms the cast side of this hay are the outlets 
of the Iris, the river on which Amasia stands, and a 
river that has a much longer course than is given 
to it in the older maps, The coast of the province 
Bithynia extended still further east, as it has been 
shown; but the description of the remaining part of 
the coast to Trapezus may more appropriately be 
given under Pontus. 

The principal mountain range in Bithynia is 
Olympus, which extends eastward from the Rhyn- 
dacus. Immediately above Brusa Olympus is covered 
with snow even to the end of March. It is not easy 
to say how far the name Olympus extended to the 
exst; but probably the name was given to part of 
the range east of the Sangarias. The mountains on 
the worth side of Asia have a general eastern direc- 
tion, but they are broken by transverse valleys 
through which some rivers, as the Sangarius and 
Halys, have a general northern course to the sea, 
A large part of the course of the Billaeus, if our 
mmaps are correct, lies in a valley formed by parallel 
ranges, of which the southern range appears to 
be the continuation of Olympus, on the southern 
border of Bithynia. The Arganthonius occupies the 
hilly country in the west between the bays of Asta- 
cus and Cius. The Ormenium of Ptolemy is in the 
interior of Bithynia, south of Amastris, between the 
sea atid the southern range of Bithynia, The Ol- 
gassys (Strab, p. 562) is one of the great interior 
ranges, Which extends westward from the Halys, a 
lofty and rugged region. The country along the 
coust of Bithynia, east of the Sangarins, is hilly and 
sometimes mountainous; but these heights along 
the coast are inferior to the great mountain masses 
of the interior, the range of Olympus, and those 
to the east of it. Bithynia west of the Sangarius 
contains three considerable Jakes, Between Nico- 
ynedeia and the Sangurius is the lake Sabanja, pro- 
bably Sophon, a name which occurs in the Greek 
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which Pliny, when he was governor @ Birthrna 
proposed to Trajan to unite to the gulf of Astara 
by a canal (Ap. x. 50). The Ascania [ Asc asi) 
on which Nicaea stands is langer than lake Scbenye. 
Both these are mountain basins filled with ear. 
The lake of Abullionte, through which the Ehyro- 
dacus flows, is also a mountain lake, amd aboonds in 
fish, This is the Apolloniatis of Strate, bai the 
basin of the Rhyndacus does not appear to ave 
belonged to Bithynia, The part of Bithynia west of 
the Sangarius is the best part of the coustry, and 
contains some fertile plains, It was formeriy wed 
wooded, and there are still extensive ferests, whad 
commence in thecountry north of Nicotnedeia( /caved ), 
and extend nearly to Holi on the Sangariaa. lle 
large towns of Bithynia are west of the Sangane. 
The places cast of the Sangarius in the interior wee 
of little note; and the chief towns were the (iret 
settlements on the coast. The interior, rast of the 
Sangarius, was a wooded tract, and there are stu) 
many forests in this part. One great road ran abu 
the sea from the point where the coast of the Lasse 
commences near the temple of Jupiter Urios, pact 
Heraclea, Amastris, and Sinope, as far as Anse. 
A road ran from Chrysopolis, which i near Or 
Junction of the Bosporus and Propontis, to Nicumeiea. 
But there is no road cast of the Sangarius, thai «+ 
can trace by the towns upon it, which did not lie &r 
in the interior; nor do there appear at present te be 
any great roads in the interior in an eastern diretes. 
except those that run a considerable distance fran 
the coast, a fact which shows the mountainees ce- 
racter of the interior of Bithynis. 

There is a paper in the London Geog. Jewree!, 
vol, ix.,by Mr. Ainsworth, Notes of a Journey from 
Constantinople by Heraclea to Angora, wins i om - 
tains much valuable infurmation on the pir si 
character of Bithynia. {G. L.| 

BITHY'NIUM (Biéurwe: Eth. Bibvriets, Bete- 
wdtns), a city in the interior of Bithynia, lpee 
above Tius, as Strabo (p. 565) describes it, ard 
possessing the country around Salon, which was « 
good feeding country for cattle, and noted fr ua 
cheese, (Plin. xi. 42; Steph. B. a oe. Saturn) 
Bithynium was the birthplace of Auntinons, the fs- 
vourite of Hadrian, as Pausanius tells na (rim 9) 
who adds that Bithynium is beyond, by which be 
probably means east of, the river Sangarias; aad be 
adds that the remotest ancestors of the Bithyeas 
are Arcadians and Mantineis. If this is true, wed 
however does not seem probable, a Greek oak 
settled here. Bithynium was afterwanls Chaat 
polis, a name which it is conjectured it first bel = 
the time of Tiberius (Cramer, Asia Miner, vo. i 
p. 210); but it is strange that Pausanias des mt 
mention this name. Dion Cassius (ixix. IL. «. 
Reimarus, and his note) speaks of it amler the mawe 
of Bithynium and Claudiopolis also, It has hee 
inferred from the words of Pansanias that Bithyous 
was ob or near the Sangarius, but this ders wt 
appear to be a correct interpretation. Leake, tee- 
ever, adopts it (Asia Minor, p. 309); aral be es- 
cludes from the dubious evidence of Pansamas that, 
having been originally a Greek colony, it wae po- 
bably not far from the mouth of the Sangarias [het 
this is quite inconsistent with Strahe, who plore ¢ 
in the interior; as Pliny (¥. 32) does alsa, [t seme 
probable that Clandiopolis was in the basin af the 


 Billaeus; and this seems to agree with Ptaer=y> 


determination of Claudiopolis. [a@ Lj 
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BITU'RIGES. Livy (v. 34) represents the Bi- 
turiges as the chief people of Gallia Celtica in the 
time of Tarquinias Priscus, They gave a king to 
the Celtic nation, and his name was Ambigatus. 
Livy calls the Celtae the third part of Gallia, in 
which he follows Caesar's division (i. 1); but in 
the time of Ambigatus, the name Celtica must 
hare comprehended what was afterwards Gallia 
Narbonensis, and perhaps all Transalpina Gallia. 
However, the list of peoples whom Livy represents as 
emigrating into Italy under Bellovesus, the nephew 
of Ambigatus, comprehends only those who were 
within the limits of Caesar's Celtica; and among the 
emigrants were Bituriges. In Caesar's time (vii. 5) 
the Bituriges were under the supremacy of the 
Aedui, and the boundary between them was the 
upper part of the Ligeris or Loire, below the junc- 
tion of the Loire and the Allier. D'Anville makes 
the territory of the Bituriges correspond to the old 
diocese of Bourges, which extended beyond the pro- 
vince of Berri into a part of Bourbonnois, and even 
into Touraine. The Bituriges were altogether within 
the basin of the Loire, and part of the course of the 
Iadre, and the greater part of that of the Cher, were 
within their territory. Caesar describes their capital 
Avarieam (Bourges), as almost the finest town in 
all Gallia (vii. 15). 

At the commencement of the insurrection under 
Vercingetorix (B.c. 52), when Caesar was preparing 
te attack Avaricum, above twenty cities of the Bi- 
tariges were burnt in one day, with the consent of 
the Gallic confederates, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Romans. The Bituriges 
intreated earnestly that Avaricum might be ex- 
cepted; and finally, against the opinion of Vercin- 
cetorix, it was resolved that Avaricum should be 
defended against Caesar, [AvAnicum.] 

These are the Bituriges to whom Strabo (p. 190) 
and Pliny (iv. 19) give the name of Bituriges Cubi. 
The same appears on the naumachia of Lyon, where 
it indicates the place which was reserved for the re- 
presentatives of these people at the games; and it 
eceurs in several other inscriptions. The Bituriges 
had iron mines in their territory (Strab. p. 191); and 
Caesar (B.G. vii. 22), when describing the siege of 
Avaricum, speaks of the people as skilled in driving 
galleries, and in the operations of mining, as they had 
great iron works (magnae ferrariae) in their country. 
(Comp. Ruatilius, /tin. i. 351; “ Non Biturix largo 
potior strictura metallo.”) Pliny (xiv. 2) speaks of 
the good quality of the Bituric wines, and also Colu- 
mella; but they may perhaps be speaking of the 
wines of the Bitariges Vivisci. 

The Bituriges were included in the extended pro- 
vince of Aquitania [Aquitanta], and Pliny calls 
them “ liberi,” a term which implies a certain degree 
of ind ence under Roman government, the na- 
ture of which is now well understood. = [G.L.] 

BITU'RIGES CUBI. [Bitvrices.} 

BITU'RIGES VIVISCI. Strabo (p. 190) says 
that the Garonne flows between the Bituriges called 
lori and the Santones, both of which are Celtic 
nations ; for this nation of the Bituriges is the only 
people of a different race that is settled among the 
Aquitani, and is not reckoned among them; and they 
have for their place of trade Burdigala ( Bordeaur). 
Caesar does not name them. In Pliny (iv. 19) the 
name is Ubisci, and in Ptolemy it is Vibisci in the 
eld Latin translation. Ausonius (Mosella, y, 438) 
has the form Vivisei: “ Vivisea ducens ab origine 
rentem.” An inscription is also mentioned as hav- 
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ing been found at Bordeaux, with the words: “ Genio 
civitatis Bit. Viv.;” but it is of doubtful authority. 
Ptolemy mentions another city of the Vivisci, which 
he calls Noviomagns; but the site is uncertain. 

The limits of the old diocese of Bordeaux are said 
to indicate the extent of the territory of the Vivisci, 
part of which was east of the Garonne. It was in- 
cluded in the present department of Gironde. Pliny 
calls these Bituriges also “liberi.” It was a wine 
country in the Roman period, as it is now. [G.L.] 

BIZO'NE (Bitavn: Eth. BiCevios), a town of 
Lower Moesia on the coast of the Euxine, between 
Callatis and Apollonia, which is said to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake. (Strab, i. p. 54, vii. 
p- 319; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2.5; Plin. iv. 18; Steph. 
Byz. s. v.; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24, who calls it Bizon, 
and the Geogr. Rav. iv. 6, who calls it Bizoi.) [L.S.] 

BIZYA (Bin: Eth. Bufunvés), a town in 
Thrace, the capital of the tribe of the Asti. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v.; Solin. 10; Plin. iv. 18.) [L. 8.] 
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BLABIA. [Bravyta.] 

BLAE'NE (BaAanry), a fertile tract which Strabo 
(p. 562) places in the neighbourhood of the range of 
Olgamys. Rebdatdgery! He mentions it with 
Domanitis, through which the Amnias flows, but 
he gives no further indication of its position. [G.L.] 

BLANDA (BaAdva), a city of Lucania, mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the inland towns of that province; 
but placed both by Pliny and Mela on or near the 
coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The former writer 
includes it in Bruttium, but this seems to be a mis- 
take :, Livy, who mentions Blanda among the towns 
which had revolted to the Carthaginians, but were 
recovered by Fabius in B. c. 214, expressly calls it a 
Lucanian city. (Liv. xxiv. 20; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 10; 
Mel. ii. 4; Ptol. iii, 1. § 70.) The Tab. Peut. 
also places it on the road along the coast of Lucania: 
the adjoining names are corrupt ; but if the distance 
from Cerilli may be depended upon, we may place 
Blanda at or near the modern Maratea, a small 
town on a hill about a mile froin the Gulf of Poli- 
castro, where there are said to be some ancient 
remains. It is 12 miles SE. of Policastro (the 
ancient Buxentum), and 16 N. of the river Laus 
the frontier of Lucania. (Holsten. Not. in Clurer. 

. 288; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 379.) [E. H. B.] 

BLANDO'NA (Itin. Ant.) or BLANO'NA (BAa- 
vewa, Ptol. ii. 17. § 10), a town of Liburnia in Il- 
lyricum, on the road between Iadera and Scardona. 

BLARIACUM is placed in the Table between 
Atuaca, which is supposed to be Caesar's Aduatuca 
(Tongern) and Noviomagus (Nymegen). It is 42 
Gallic leagues or 63 Roman miles from Atuaca to 
Blariacum, which seems to correspond to Blerick on 
the left hank of the Maas, in the Dutch province of 
Limburg. [G. L.] 

BLASCON (BAdcxwr). Strabo (p. 181) places 
this small island close to the Sigiam hill, or Sitium, 
as it should be read, which divides the Gallicus Sinus 
into two parts. (Groskurd, Trans. Strab. i. p. 312.) 
The name Setium or Sitiam appears in the modern 

po4 
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name Cette, though the promontory is west of Cedte. 


Blascon is Brescon, a staal island or rock about half, 


It | 


a mile from the coast and off Agathe or Agde. 
is mentioned by Avienus (Or, Mar. vy. 600, &c.) and 
by Pliny. Ptolemy has both an island Blascon, and 
an island Agathe, but the island Agathe does not 
exist. (1 Anville, Notice, &c.) [G. L.] 
BLASTOPHOENTCES, [Bastretrani.] 
BLATUM BULGIUM, in Britain, one of the 
stutions of the Itinerary, Lying immediately north 
of Laguvallum (Carlisle), it best agrees with Afid- 
dleby, where Roman remains occur at the present 
time. (RG. LJ 
BLAUDUS (BAatéos), a place in Phrygia, men- 
tioned by Stephanus (s. c. BAavdos) and Strabo (p. 
567). Speaking of the Galatian Ancyra, Strabo 
says: “ They had a strong place, Ancyra, with the 
same name as the Phrygian small town near Blau- 
dos, towards Lydia.” This does not tell us much. 
Forbiger thinks that Blaudos is very probably Bolat, 
mentioned by Hamilton ( Royal Geog. Journ, vol, viii. 
p. 140). But the position of Bolat is not well fixed, 
nor is it near the place which Hamilton supposes to 
be the Phrygian Ancyra. [Ancrna.] [G.L.] 
BLAUNDUS (BAauvdos), a place in Phrygia, pro- 
bably the Blaeandrus of Ptolemy. Hamilton (Re- 
searches, §c. vol. i, p. 127, &c.) places Blaundus 
at Suleimaali, which is east of Philadelphia, near 
the Kopli Su, a branch of the Maeander. He found 
at the neighbouring village of Gdbek, an inscription, 
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dus and Aludda. Certainly, the name Aloiia 
the Table, makes Clanudda somewhat st»yeo ex, 
Hamilton says that he is informed that the medal « 
Clanudda which was in the possession of Mr. Boer! 
of Smyrna, is the same that Mr. Arundel! «peaks ¢ 


| as being in the possession of Lard Ashburnhas 





which, he was informed, was brought from Sudei- | 


meanti. It begins BAavydewr Moxedurwy, and speaks 
of the BovuAn and Anuwos. It belongs to the Roman 
period, as appears from the name KovaSparov (Qua- 
drati). Another inscription, given by Arundell, from 
a tomb, contains the name of L. Salvius Crispus, and 
a Greek translation (trovto To urnuciov KAnpovopos 
ovx axoAovtnger) of the usual Roman monumental 
formula, “ boc monumentum heredes non sequitar.” 
From this it appears that Roman law had found a 
footing at this place, Hamilton also copied a small 
fragment of two Roman inscriptions at Suleimanii, 
but he found no trace of the ancient name. “There 
is an acropolis at Suleimanli, and near the foot of it 
the remains of'a theatre. There are also the re- 
mains of a gateway, on each side of which is “a 
massive sqnare tuwer, built of Hellenic blocks, which, 
as well as the connecting wall, were originally sur- 


| 


Mr. Arundell saw both, bat it seems that he war me 
aware that Lord Ashburnham’s was that #hicl had 
been Mr. Borrell's. Lord Ashburnharn’s is sad to 
be lost. (Hamilton.) Mr, Hamilton hes sewers. 
autonomons coins of Blaundus, some of which be gr - 
cured at Goébek, and the name on these amie » 
always written Miaundus, This interchange d H 
and B is curious, for it appears in the forts of ether 
Greek words not proper names (Bpords, poptés, fr 
instance). He observes, that “ nothing was mer 
easy than to mistake M for KA, supposing it te & 
written KA, which I cannot help thinking has tere 
the case with the supposed coin of Clanudda.” “ Se- 
leimanti,” he adds, “is nearly on the direct line <¢ 


| road between Philadelphia and XwtaAtyad, amd by 


which the caravans now travel.” The questxm » 
curious, and perhaps not quite determined; bat Ur 
probability is in favour of Hamilton's conclasion, that 
Suleimanii is Blaundus, and that Clanudda over 
existed. {G. Lj 

BLAVIA (Bilaye), on the right bank of te 
Garonne, and on the road from Buardigals ( Sordea=z } 
to Mediolanum of the Santones, or Saintes. In tie 
Antonine Itin, the name varies, acoerding te the 
MSS., between Blaviam and Blavatum, but tt 
Table has it Blavia, as it is in Ausonias, (Epo. 
10) — 

‘ Aut iteratarnim qua glarea trita viarom 

Fert militarein ad Blaviam, 
The distances from Bordeaur dy not agree tier 
with the Itinerary or the Table, but the site of Bava 
cannot be doubtfal. 

The Blabia of the Notitia is supposed by D’Anrile 
and others to be at the mouth of the Slave, ia the 
department of Morlihan, [G, L.} 

BLE'’MYES (8Aé¢uves, Steph. B. 2. ¢.; Stoo 
xvii. p. 819; Blemyae, Plin. v. 8 § 8 3 
46; Solin. iii, 4; Mela, i. 4. § 4, 8 § 10; Lede. 
Orig. xi. 3. § 17; Blemyes, Avien, Descript. Orb, 
v. 239; Blemyi, Pric. Perieg, 209; Claud. Nid ©. 
19), were an Acthiopian tribe, whose positiva varied 
cousiderably at different epochs of history, Uoder 


mounted by a Doric frieze, with triglyphs, part of | the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and im the age 4 


bal 


which is stil remaining.” Within the walls are the 


the Antonines, when Ptolemy the geographer vas 


ruins of a beautiful temple, heaped together in great | compiling his description of Africa, the Biewye 


confusion, The ernaments on the architraves re- 
semble those of the Erechtheium at Athens and the 
temple of Jupiter at Azani. 





appear 5. and E. of Egypt, in the wide and scarcrir 
explored tract which lay between the rivers Actapse 


There are remains of | and Astaboras. But as a nomade race they ere 


inany other buildings and temples, and the ruined | widely dispersed, and the more ancient geograydes 


arches of an aqueduct for the supply of the acropolis, 
‘This was evidently once a considerable place, 
Arundel ( Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 80, 
&c.) has given a view of Suleimanii, and a plan of the 
place. Le obtained there two coins of Ephesus, one 
of Sebaste, and one of Blaundus, al] unquestionably 
found on the spot. The Pentinger Table has, on the 
read between Dorylaeum and Philatelphia, a place 
Aludda, then another Clanudda, and then Phila- 
delphia; and Arundell concludes that Suletmandi is 
Clanudda, as the distances agree very well with the 
road. Arundell also mentions two medals, both of 
which he had seen, with the epigraph KAarvoudewr, 
This name Clanudda cecurs in no ancient writer, nor 
in the Notitiae, and Hamilton and others suppose 
‘lanudda to have originated in a corruption of Blaun- 





(Eratosth. ap. Strabon, xvii. p. 786; Dionys. Perwy. 
vy. 220) bring them as far westward as the wot 
beyond the Libyan desert and into the neightearbed 
of the auses. In the middle of the gnd ceate 
A. D., the Blemyes had spread northward, and 2 
fested the Koman province of Egypt below Syere 
with such formidable inroads as te require be 
their suppression the presence of regular arse 
They were doubtless one of the pastoral rates of 
Nubia, which, like their desendants, the melem 
Barabra and Bisharee Arahs, shifted peryetoa!' 
with the rainy and the dry seasims freen the updeed 
pastures of the Arabian hills to the level grommds sd 
banks of the feeders of the Nile. Their pewlatorr 
habits, and strange and savage life, filled the cour 


and merchants of the caravan-trafic with dr al 
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the name of Blemyes; and travellers bronght back 
with them to Egypt and Syria the most exaggerated 
reports of their appearance and ferocity. Hence the 
Bemyes are often represented in ancient cosmo- 
graphy as one of those fabulous races, like the still 
less known Atlantic and Garamantid tribes, whose 
eyes and mouths were planted in their breasts, and 
who, like the Pygmaei, were midway between the 
negroes and the apes. (See Augustin, Cir. D. xvi. 
8.) According to Ptolemy, however (iy.7),they were 
an Aethiopian people of a somewhat debased type. 
The Blemyes first came into collision with the Romans 
im the reign of the emperor Decius, A.p 250. They 
were then ravaging the neighbourhood of Philae and 
Elephantine. (Chron. Pasch. p. 505, ed. Bonn.) 
They are mentioned by Vopiscus (Awrelian, 33) 
as walking in the triumphal procession of Aurelian 
in A. DB. 274, and bearing gifts to the conqueror. 
in the reign of Probus (a. p. 280) captive Blemyes 
excited the wonder of the Roman populace. The 
emperor Diocletian attempted to repress the inroads 
of the Blemyes by paying an annual tribute to their 
cbiefs, and by ceding to them the Roman possessions 
in Nubia. But even these concessions do not appear 
to have entirely satisfied these barbarians, and 
almost down to the period of the Saracen invasion 
of the Nile valley, in the 7th century a. p., the 
Blemyes wasted the harvests and carried off captives 
from the Thebaid. (Procop. B. Pers. i. 19.) 

BLEMINA, [Bevemta.] 

BLE’NDIUM. [Cantanat.] 

BLERA(BAtpa: £th. Bleranus), a city of Etruria, 
mentioned beth by Pliny and Strabo among those 
which were still existing in their time, but classed 


by the latter among the minor cities (wéAixva:) of ; but the identification is very uncertain, 


the province. (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 8; Strab. v. p. 226; 
Pte. i. 1. § 50.) The name is also found (though 
cotrupted into Olera) in the Tabula, which places it 
apparently (for this part of it is very confused) on 
the line of the Via Claudia between Forum Clodii 
and Tuseania ( Toscanelia): a position that coincides 
with the site of the modern village of Bieda, about 
12 miles SW. of Viterbo: a name which is evidently 
bot a slight corruption of that of Blera. In docn- 


ments of the middle ages the inhabitants are called | 
Bledani. | chief place was Dinia (Digne). The two tribes 


No further information concerning Blera is to be 


found in ancient writers : but it derives considerable | Digne. 


interest from the remains of Etruscan antiquity 
which have been of Inte years discovered at Dieda, 
The ancient town appears to have occupied the same 
site with the present village, on a narrow tongue of 
lend, hounded on each side by deep glens or ravines, 
wth precipitous banks of volcanic tufo. The soft 
nek of which these cliffs are composed is excavated | 
into numerous caverns, all decidedly of a sepulchral | 
character, ranged in terraces one above the other, | 
united by flights of steps carved out of the rock; 

while many of them are externally ornamented with 
architectural facades, resembling in their general | 
character those of Castel @Asso [Axta], but pre- 
senting greater varicty in their mouldings and other | 
decorations. Others again are hewn out of detached 
masses of rock, fashioned into the forms of houses, 
a is seen also in the tombs at Suana. Besides this 
Necrvpolis, one of the most interesting in Etruria, 
there remain at Bieda only some slight fragments of 
the ancient walls, and two bridges, one of a single 
arch, suppewed to be Etruscan, the other of three 
arches, and certainly of Roman constraction, 


(A camplete description of the ancient remains — 
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foand at Bieda is given in Dennis's Etruria, vol. i. 
pp. 260—272. ) [E. H. B.J 

BLE’STIUM, in Britain, the next station in the 
Itinerary to Burrium (l’sk), and probably near 
Monmouth or Old Town. [R. G. L.] 

BLETISA. [Verroxes.] 

BLU'CIUM (BAovxior), a place in Galatia, in 
the division of the Tolistobogii. It was the resi- 
dence of the Gallic king Deiotarus (Strab. p. 567) 
in defence of whom Cicero made an oration, addressed 
to the Dictator Caesar. In the text of Cicero ( pro 
Reg. Deiot. 6, 7), the name is read Luceium (ed. 
Orelli), and, accordingly, Groskurd (Trans]. Strab. 
vol. ii, p. 512) corrects Strabo by writing Aovneor, 
But the name is as likely to be correct in Strabo's 
text as in Cicero's. The site of the place is un- 
known. [G. L.J 

BOACTES (Bodxrns, Ptol. iii. 1. § 3), a river 
of Liguria, mentioned only by Ptolemy, who describes 
it as a confluent of the Macra or Magra : hence it 
may safely be identified with the Vara, the only con- 
siderable tributary of that stream, which rises in the 
mountains at the back of Chiavari, and flows through 
a transverse valley of the Apennines till it joins the 
Magra about 10 miles from its mouth. [E. H. B.] 

BOAE. [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS. [Locris.] 

BOCANI. [Tarronane. 

BO'CANUM HE'MERUM (Boxaydy fjuepor), 
mentioned by Ptolemy (iv. 1. § 15) among the in- 
land cities of Mauretania Tingitana, SE. of Dorath, 
and NE. of Vala, in 9° 20° Jong., and 294° N, lat., 
is supposed by some geographers to answer to the 
position of Merocco, where ancient ruins are found: 
(Graberg, 
Specchio Geografico et Statistico del! Impero di 
Marocco, p. 37.) LA 

BO'CARUS. [Savamts.] 

SODENCUS. [Papvs.] 

BODERIA — [Boporria.] 

BODINCOMAGUS. [Ixpusrnia. ] 

BODIONTICI, a Gallic people described by Pliny 
(iii. 4) under Gallia Narbonensis. He observes that 
the Avantici and Bodiontii, Inalpine tribes, were 
added to Narbonensis by the emperor Galba. Their 


were comprised within the limits of the diocese of 
| AVANTICI [G. L.] 

BODO'TRIA, the Firth of Forth, in Scotland. 
(Tac. Agr. 23, 25.) [R. G. L.J 

BODU'NI. [Donent,] 

BOEAE (Bowl: Eth. Bowrns), a town in the 
south of Laconia, situated between the promontories 
Malea and Onugnathos, in the bay called after it 
Boeaticns Sinus (Bo:arixds xddwos). The town is 
said to have been founded by Boeus, one of the Hera- 
clidae, who led thither colonists from the neighbour- 
| ing towns of Elis. Aphrodisias, and Side. (Paus. iii. 
22.§11.) It afterwards belonged to the Eleuthero- 
Lacones, and was visited by Pausanias, who men- 
| tions a temple of Apollo in the forum, and temples of 
Aesculapius and of Sarapis and Isis elsewhere, At 
the distance of seven stadia from the town there 
were ruins of a temple of Aesculapius and Hygieia. 
The remains of Boene may be seen at the head of the 
gulf, now called Vatika. (Paus. i. 27. § 5, iii, 21. 
§ 7, iii. 22. § 11, seq.; Seylax, P. 17; Strab. viii. 
p. 364; Polyb. v. 19; lin. iv. 5. 8.9; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &c. p. 98.) 

BOEBE (Boién, Steph. B.), a town in Crete, of 
which we only know that it was in the Gortynian 
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district; a village called Bobia, near the edge of the 
plain of Mesard, is supposed to indicate the site. 
(Pashley, Trae. vol. i. p. 299.) [E. B. J.] 

BOEBE (Bolén: Eth. BoSeds, fom. Bor€nis), a 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
and situated on the eastern side of the lake, called 
after it Borsets Lacvs (BoSyts Aiusn, Hom. JI. 
i. 712; Herod, vii. 129, et alii; also Boia Aluryn, 
Enrip. Ale, 590; and Boi6ids, Pind. Pyth. iii, 34.) 
The lake is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, but the name of the town rarely occurs. 
The lake reevives the rivers Onchestus, Amyrus, and 
several smaller streams, but has no outlet for its 
waters. From its proximity to Mt. Ossa, it is called 
“Ossaea Boebeis" by Lucan (vii. 176). Athena is 
said to have bathed her feet in its waters (Hes. ap. 
Strab. ix. p.442), which is perhaps the reason why 
Propertius (ii. 2. 11) speaks of “ sanctae Boebcidos 
undae.” The lake is a long narrow piece of water, 
and is now called Karla from a village which has 
disappeared. It produces at present a large quan- 
tity of fish, of which no mentivn is made in the an- 
cieut writers, unless, as Leake suggests, Boi€n should 
be substituted for Bolbe in a fragment of Arches- 
tratus quoted by Athenaens (vii. p.311,2.). The 
same writer remarks that the numerous flocks on the 
heights around the villages of Kadprena and Kandlia 
on the lake illustrate the epithet woAvunAordry be- 
stowed upon Boebe by Euripides (/. ¢.); while the 
precipitous rocks of Petra are probably the Bor6id3os 
xpnuvol alluded to by Pindar (7. ¢.). 

The town of Boebe was at a later time dependent 
upon Demetrias. Its site and remains are described 
by Leake. “ It ocenpied a height advanced in front 
of the mountain [of Kandlia], sloping gradually to- 
wards the plain, and defended by a steep fall at the 
hack of the hill. It appears to have been constructed 
of Hellenic masonry, properly so called. The acro- 
polis may be traced on the summit, where several 
large quadrangular blocks of stones are still in their 
places, among more considerable ruins formed of 
smal] stones and mortar. Of the town walls there 
are some remains at a small church dedicated to 
St. Athanasius at the foot of the hill, where are 
several large masses of stone showing, by their dis- 
tance from the acropolis, that the city was not less 
than two miles in circumference.” (Besides the 
references already given, see Strab. ix. pp. 430, 436, 
441, seq. xi. 503, 530; Liv. xxxi. 41; Dlin. iv. 8. 
s. 15; Ov, Met. vii. 231; Steph. B. s. 0.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 421—431.) 

BOEBE'IS LACUS, [Borneg.] 

BOEOTIA (Bowria: Eth. Bowrds), one of the 
political divisions of Greece, lying between Attica and 
Megaris on the south, and Locris and Phocis on the 
north, and bounded on the other two sides by the Eu- 
boean sea and Corinthian gulf respectively, It may 
be described as a Jarge hollow basin, shut in on the 
south by Mts, Cithaeron and Parnes, on the west by 
Mt. Helicon, on the north by the slopes of Mt. 
Parnassus and the Opuntian mountains, and on the 
west by mountains, a centinuation of the Opun- 
tian range, which extend along the Furipus 
under the names of Ptoum and Messapium as 
far as the mouth of the Asopus. This basin how- 
ever is not an uniforin tract, but is divided into 
two distinct portions by Mts. Ptoum and Phoeni- 
cium or Sphingium, which run across the country 
from the Kuboean sea to Mt. Helicon. The northern 
of these two divisions is drained by the Cephissus 
aud jts tributarios, the waters of which form the 
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lake Copais: the southern is drained by the Asnpm, 
which discharges its waters into the Eabeess ea 
Each of these two basins is again broken mite 
stnaller vallies and plains, The surface of Bates 
contains 1119 square miles, according to the cale- 
lation of Clinton. 


I. Nortrugers Bororra. 


1. Basin of the Copais and ita subterrancom 
Channels. — This district is enclosed by meountsre 
on every side; and like the vallies of Stypmyulus 
and V’hen#us in Arcadia, the streams which fw 
into it only find an outlet for their waters by subter- 
raneous channels called katavéthra in the Burestene 
mountains, There are several of these kataréthr 
at the eastern end of the lake Copais, which i 
parated from the sea by Mt. Ptoum, aboot four @ 
five miles across. The basin of the Copais is be 
receptacle of an extensive drainage. The river Ce 
phissus, which finds its way into this plain throucs 
a cleft in the mountains, brings with it a large gax 
tity of water from Doris and Phocis, and receives 5 
Boeotia numerous steams, descending from Mt. He- 
licon and its offshoots. It flows in a south-easterr 
direction towards the katavéthra at the eastern et 
of the lake. If these katavéthra were suffer. t 
carry off the waters of the Cephissus and its triba- 
taries, there would never be a lake in the plain. Is 
the summer time the lake Copais almnast entirely 
disappears; and even in the winter its Waters scarrelr 
deserve the name of a lake. Col. Mare, who wedtel 
it when its waters were at their full, descriles t 
as “a large yellow swamp, overgrown with sel, 
reeds, and canes, through which the river could be 
distinguished oozing its sluggish path for several 
miles. Even where the course of the stream cast 
no longer be traced in one uninterrup’ed line, the 
partial openings among the reeds in the distance ap- 
peared but a continuation of its windings. er a 
the transition from dry land to water in any pire 
distinctly perceptible; the only visible line of lsn- 
dary between them, unless where the movontens 
stretch down to the shore, is the encroaclanent of 
the reeds on the arable soil, or the abernce of the 
little villages with which the terra firma is ber 
studded in greater numbers than usual.” (Tow # 
Greece, vol. i. p. 227.) 

The number of katavéthra of the lake Copais & 
considerable, but several of these unite under te 
mountains; and if we reckon their number by ther 
separate outlets, there are only four main chased. 
Of these three fiow from the eastern extremity of O- 
lake, between the Opuntian mountains ( Clome) acd 
Ptoum into the Enboean sea; and the fourth nu 
the southern side of the lake under Mt. Sphinsvea 
into the lake Hylica, The inst northerly of be 
three katavéthra ixsues from the mountains swath of 
the southern long walls of Opus. The central ex, 
which carries off the greater part of the waters 
the Cephissus, after a subterraneons courve of veartr 
four miles, emerges in a broad and rapid stream of 
Upper Larymna, from which it flows abowe creas 
for about a mile and a half, till it joins the ses = 
Lower Larymna. (Strab. ix. p. 405, sq.) The 
third katavéthrum on the east side falls into tle 
Euboean sea at Skroponert, the ancient Antheon. 
The fourth katavéthram, as mentiuned shew, foes 
under Mt. Sphinzion into the Inke Hyliea bre 
Hylica there is probably a sabterratmous chatrt 
into the small lake of Moritei or Juralewnt, sod 
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from the latter another channel flowing under Mt. | lamity. (Strab. ix. p. 407; Paus. ix. 24. §2.) To 


Messapinm into the Euboean sea. 

These katavéthra were not sufficient to carry off 
the waters of the lake, which consequently often 
inundated the surrounding plain. The tradition of 
the Orygian deluge probably refers to such an inun- 
dation; and it is also related that a Boeotian Athens 
and Elensis were also destroyed by a similar ca- 


guard against this danger, the ancient inhabitants of 
the district constructed at a very early period two 
artificial Emissarii or Tunnels, of which the direction 
may still be distinctly traced. One of them runs 
from the eastern end of the lake, and is carried 
through the rock as far as Upper Larymna, almost 
parallel to the central of the three katavéthra men- 





1. The Lake og 8. Orchomenus. 

2 The Lake Hy lica. 9. Aspledon. 

3. The take now called Mori‘zé or | 10. Copae. 
allmnd 1}. Acraephia, 


Par. if 
4. The River Cephissus. - Haliartus. 


5. Mt. Phiciaiun or Sphingium. 13. Alalcomenae. 
6 Mr. Ptoum. 14. Coroneia. 
7. Mt. Messapium. 15. Lurynma. 


i. Upper Larymna. 
» Authedon, 

. Salganeus. 

. Chalia, 

.» Autlis, 


. Chatecis. 
. The Euripus or Channel of 
Kuboca, 


The preceding map, copied from Forchhammer's /Je'Tenika, is designed more particularly to show the 


course of the subterraneous channels which drained 


the lake Copais, Those marked the 


are 


katayéthra or natural channels ; those marked s= Se = sm-me aie the artificial emissarii or tunnels. 


tioned above; it is nearly four miles in length, with 
about twenty vertical shafts let down into it along 
the whole distance. These shafts are now choked 
up, but the apertures, about four feet square, are still 
visible. The of them is conjectured to have 
been from 100 to 150 feetdeep. The second tunnel 
unites the lakes Copais and Hylica, running under 
the plain of Acraephium, and is much shorter. As 
the whole plain is now cultivated, the apertures of 
the shafts are more difficult to find, but Forch- 
hammer counted eight, and he was informed that 
there were fifteen in all. 

These two great works are perhaps the most 
striking monuments of what is called the heroic age. 
Respecting thé time of their execution history is 
silent; but we may safely assign them to the old 
Minyae of Orchomenus, which was one of the most 
pewerful and wealthy cities of Greece in the earliest 
times. Indeed, it was partly through these tunnels 
that Orchomenns ol'tained much of its wealth; for 
while they were in full operation, there was an abun- 
dant outlet for the waters of the Cephissus, and 
nearly the whole of what is now the lake Copais was 
a rich plain. These tunnels are said to have been 
stopped up by the Theban hero Heracles, who by this 
means inundated the lands of the Minyae of Urcho- 
menus (Diod. iv. 18; Paus. ix. 38. § 5; Polyaen. 


i. 3. § 5), and it is probable that after the fall of the 
power of the Minyae these tunnels were neglected, 
and thus became gradually choked up. In the time 
of Alexander the Great Crates was employed to clear 
them out, and partially succeeded in his task; but the 
work was soon afterwards interrupted, and the tunnels 
again became obstructed. (Strab. ix. p.407.) Strabo 
states that Crates cleared out the katavéthra, but it 
is very improbable that these natural channels were 
ever choked up; and there is little doubt that he has 
confounded them with the two artificial tunnels, as 
many modern writers also have done. (The best 
account of the katavéthra and tunnels of the lake 
Copais is given by Forchhammer, Hellenika, p. 159, 
seq.; comp. Grote, vol. ii. sub fin.) 

The lake Copats (Kwmals Aluvy) was in more 
ancient times called Cernissis (Knqicals Aiuyn, 
Hom. Jl. v. 709; Strab. ix. p. 407), from the river 
of this name. It also bore separate denominations 
from the towns situated upen it, Haliartus, Orcho- 
menus, Onchestus, Acraephia, and Copae (Strab.ix. p. 
410, seq.); but the name of Copais finally became 
the general one, because the north-eastern extremity 
of the basin, upon which Copae stood, was the steep- 
est part. Strabo says (ix. p. 407) that the lake was 
380 stadia in circumference; but it is impossible to 
make any exact statement resvecting its extent, 
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since it varied so much at different times of the year | of the hill. (Dem. de Fale, Leg. pp. 385, 287, 
and in different seasons. On the northern and east- | comp. Diod, iv. 67, xix. 53.) 


ern sides its extent is limited by a range of heights, Le1peruetum, one of the offshoots of Mt. Heleow, 
but on the opposite quarter there is no such natural | and connecting the latter with Tilphceniam, one 
boundary to its size. called Zagord, is described under Helicon. [ Heu- 


2. Mountains. — At the northern extremity of | con.) 
the Copaic lake, and between the lake, the Cephissus, Larnystium (Aa@vorior), ancther off-hot 
and the Assus, a tributary of the latter, there are | Mt. Helicon, running towards the Copaic lake, and 
four or five long bare mountains, offshoots of Mt. | separating the plains of Coroneia and Lebedew. ht 
Chlomé. They bore the general name of Hyrran- | is now called the Mountain of Grimitea, and is evi 
TKIUM (7) “fparteiow pos, Strab. ix. p. 424). | dently of volcanic origin. In its crater the vulage 
Strabo says in one passage (/.c.) that Orchomenus | of Grdnitza is situated, and there are warts spengs 
was situated on HYPHANTEIUM; but since in another | at its foot near the mills of Aadéwt. Pausanas 
passage (ix. p. 416) he places this celebrated city on | (ix. 34. § 5) describes Laphystium as distant ste 
Mt. Acontium (70 ’Axdytioy bpos), we may regard | 20 stadia from Coroneia, and as possessing & teine- 
the latter as one of the mountains of Hyphanteium, nos of Zeus Laphystius. According to the Beectans, 
Between the latter range and the Assus there lies a , Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus into th 
smaller hill called Hepytice (7d “HddAcoy or “H30- upper world at this spot; a tradition probably turing 
Aeiov Spos, Strab. ix, p. 424; Dem. de Fals. Leg. | reference to the volcanic nature of the mountain. 
p. S87; Phat. Sudl, 16, foll.). Tuurium (@ovpiov), also called Orritorsct ™ 
Proum (fr@or), was situated at the south- | (‘Op@ordyov), described by Plutarch as a migzei 
eastern end of the lake, and extended from the Eu- | pine-shaped mountain, separated the plains of Lete- 
boean sea inland as far as Lake Hylica. On this deia and Chaeroneia. (Plut. Sudi. 13.) 
mountain was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo Ptons, 3. Passes across the Mountains. — The princizal 
(Paus, ix. 23. § 5; Herod. viii. 135; for details see | pass into northern Boeotia was along the valley of 
Acraernta.) It is a long even ridge, separated | the Cephissus, which enters the plain of Chser- 
from Phoenicium or Phiciam, mentioned below, by | neia from Phocis throngh a narrow defile, formed br 
the opening in which stands the modern village of | a ridge of Mount Parnassus jutting ont towards M:. 
Kardhitza. It is now known in different parts by | Hedylium. Since this pass was the high read free 
the names of Paled, Striitzina, and Skroponeri. northern Greece, the position of Chaeroncia was 
Puorxicicem (#owlxcov, Strab. ix. p. 410), Prt- | of great military importance; and hence the piss 
cium (#ixwy, Hes, Se. Herc. 33; dixevov, Apollod. | in which this city stood was the scene of some of the 
iii. 5. § 8; Steph. B. s. v.), or SpuunGium (Ziyyioy, | most memorable battles in antiquity. [Cwanee 
Palaeph, de Incred. 7. § 2), now called Fagd, the | neta.] There was likewise a pass across the mecn- 
mountain between the lakes Copais and Hylica, con- | tains leading from Chaeroneia by Panopeus te Das- 
necting Mt. Ptoum with the range of Helicon. Forch- | lis, and thence to Delphi. (Paus. x. 4. § 1.) 
hammer supposes that Phoenicium and Sphingium are Boeotia was connected with Locris by a reed ad- 
the names of two different mountains separated from | ing across the mountains from Orchomenns to Ave 
one another by the small plain of the stream Jaulos; | and Hyampolis, and from thence to Opus om the £o- 
bat the name of Phoenicium rests only on the au- | boean sea. (Paus, x. 35. § 1.) 
thority of Strabo, and is probably a corruption of | 4. Rivera.— The only river of importance in the 
Phicium, which occurs in otier writers besides those — northern part of Boeotia is the Cernreses (Ke 
quoted above. @1E is the Aeolic form of Zpiyt (Hes. gicaos), which rises in Phocis near the tows of 
Theog. 326); and therefore there can be no doubt | Lilaea, where it bursts forth from the rocks #ith 4 
that Phicium and Sphingium are two different forms | loud noise. (Hom, Jt. ii. 522, Hymn. mn A poll, 240; 
of the same name. This mountain rises immediately | Strab. ix. pp. 407.424; Pans, x. 33. $§ 4,5; Pin 
above the Copaic lake, and on the upper part of its iv. 3. 8.7; Stat. Thed. vii. 348.) It first fhows te 
surface there is.a block of stone which resembles a | the north-enst. and thence to the south-east threerk 
woman's head looking into the lake. Hence arose | the plain of Elateia, receives the river Assus Dear 
the legend that the Sphinx threw her victims mto the city Parapotamii, and then enters Boeotia threagh 
the lake. (Comp. Paus. ix. 26.) | narrow defile in the mountains, [See alee.) 
TinpHossium (TAgp@oatr, Strab ix. p.413;Tia- | Its course through Boeotia, and its subterranees 
poveiov, Paus. ix. 33. § 1; TtAgwocaioy, Harpocrat. passage through the katavéthra at the eastern esd of 
8. r.), a mountain on the southern side of the Iake Co- | the lake Copaia, till it emerges at Upper Laryous, 
pais, between the plains of Haliartus and Coroneia, have been described above, 
may be regarded as the furthest offshootof M*.Helicon, | There are several other smaller strearms ic the 
with which it is connected by means of Mount Lei. , western part of northern Boeotia descending f 9 
bethrium. At the foot of the hill was the small , Mt. Helicon and its offshoots, and flowing inte Ur 
fountain Tilphossa or Tilphussa, where the seer Tei- | Cephissus or the Copais, Of these the names of the 
resias is said to have died. (Strab.. Paus., (1. ec.) | following have been preserved: i. Montts (Mapes \ 
The hill bears the form of a letter ‘T, with its foot rising in Mt. Thurium near Chaeroneta, aml fleeme 
turned towards the north. It is now called /etra, | into the Cephissns. Its name is perhaps preeried 
From its position between the lake and Leihethrium, ' in Mera, a village in the valley. (Put. Seid 17; 
there is a narrow pass on either side of the hill. The | Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 199.) — a. He- 
pass between Tilphossium and Leibethriam is now | cyna ("Epxuva, Paus, ix. 39. § 2, seq.; Phot. Vorr. 
called the pass of Zagora; the other, between Til- Am.1), rising near Lebadeia, at the fod of Mi 
phossiam and the lake, was one of great importance | Laphystius, and falling into— ii, Promatta (Tee 
ia antiquity, as the high road from northern Greece | aria, Theophr. Mist. Plant. iv. 12), which tows 
“p Thebes passed through it. This pass was very into the Copaic gulf. — iv, v. PHALAmis (@eAnpet, 
“w, and was completely commanded by the for- | Paus. ix. 34. § 5; @Alapes, Plat. Les. 29), mt 


“phos aeum or Tilphusinm, on the summit . Cuantvs or Cornauivs (Kovdpios, Strub, ix. p 4)! 
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Kwpdduos, Alcacus, ap. Strabd. 1. ¢.), the former flow. | 


ing to the left, and the latter to the right of Coro- 
neia, and from thence into the lake Copais. On the 
banks of the Cuarius stood the temple of Athena 
Ttonia. — vi. Isomantus (‘Ioduavros) or Hopitas 
(‘OrAias), a smal! stream flowing into the Phalarus. 
(Plat. Lys. 29.) —vii. Trrron (Tpitwy, Paus, ix. 
33. § 8), flowing by Alalcomenae into the lake Co- 
pels, It was from this stream, and not from the one 
in Libya, that Athena derived the surname of Trito- 
geneia. — vill, OCALEA ('QxeaAéa, Strab. ix. p. 410), 
a river flowing midway between Haliartus and Alal- 
comenae, with a city of the same name upon its 
banks. Leake describes it as rising in the eastern 
art of Mount Leibethrium, and issuing throngh a 
precipitous gorge lying between the eastern end of 
Tilphossium and a rocky peak (vol. ii. p. 205).— 
ix. Loruts (Aogis, Pans. ix. 33. § 4), asinall stream 
near Haliartas, apparently the same as the Hop- 
Lrres (‘OxAivys) of Plutarch (Lys. 29), where Ly- 
samdler fell. — x, xi. Permessus (Mepunoads) and 
Ocweirs COApeds), two streams rising in Mt. He- 
leon, which, after uniting their waters, flow into the 
lake Copais near Haliartus. Leake regards the 
Kefalari as the Permessus, and the river of Zagara 
as the Olmeins. (Strab. ix. pp. 407, 411; Schol. 
at Hesial. Theog. 5; Paus. ix. 29. § 2; Leake, 
vol. ii, p, 212.) 

There are very few streams flowing into the east- 
ern side of the lake Copnis, as the mountains rise 
almost immediately above this side of the lake. The 
only one of importance is the Mrias (MéAas), now 
Mavropotémé, names derived from the dark colour 
of its deep transparent waters, It rises at the foot 
of the precipitoas rocks on the northern side of Or- 
chomenas, from two katavéthra, which accounts for 
the statement of Plutarch (Sudi. 20), that the Melas 
was the only river of Greece navigable at its sources. 
These two fountains are probably those called Phoe- 
nix and Elaea by Plutarch (Pelop.16). They form 
two considerable rivers. One flows north-eastward, 
and joins the Cephissus at the distance of little more 
than half a mile; the other, which is to the west- 
ward of the former, follows for a considerable distance 
the foot of the cliffs of Orchomenus, and is then lost 
in the marshes of the lake Copais. (Plut. ll. ce.; 
Paus. ix. 38. § 6; Strab. ix. pp. 407, 415; Leake, 
vol. ii, p. 154, seq.) Plutarch says (.Sull, 20) that 
the Melas angmented at the summer solstice like the 
Nile. Strabo states (ix. p. 407) that the Melas 
flowed through the territory of Haliartus: hence 
some modern writers suppose that there was a river 
Melas on the western side of the lake Copais, and 
others that the territory of Huliartus extended to the 
other side of the lake; but it is more probable that 
Srabo was ignorant of the locality. The dark waters 
of the Melas are often contrasted with the white 
waters of the Cephissus; and hence it was said that 
the former dyed the wool of sheep black, and the 
latter white. (Plin. ii. 103. s. 106; comp. Vitruv. 
vill. 3; Senec. N. Q iii. 25; Solin. 7.) 

IL. Souruznn Borotia. 


Southern Boeotia is divided into two distinct parts 
ly the mountain Teumessus. The northern of these 
two divisions is to a great extent a plain, in which 
Thebes stands; the southern is drained by the Asopus 
and its tributaries. Hence the southern part of 
Boestia may be divided into the plain of ‘Thebes, 
aml the valley of the Asopns, 
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plain of Thebes is the Jake Hyttca (“TAuch Aiurn, 
Strab. ix. p. 407, xv. p. 708), now called Lirddhi or 
lake of Senzina, separated, as “we have already re- 
marked, from the lake Copais by Mt. Phicium or 
Sphingiuam, This lake is a deep crater, entirely 
surrounded by mountains, with unusually clear and 
deep water. Hence the Ismenus and the other 
streams, descending froin the mountains which bound 
the Theban plain, cannot flow into this lake, as is 
represented in the maps, They are said to flow into 
a separate marsh to the south of Hylica; but the 
waters of this marsh find their way into the lake Hy- 
lica througha narrow ravine inthe mountains. (Forch- 
hammer, p. 166.) The lake Hylica is much lower 
than the Copais; which fact accounts for the forma- 
tion of the tunnel to carry off a portion of the waters 
of the latter into the former. It has been mentioned 
above that there was a small lake to the east of Hy- 
lica, now called Moritzi or Paralimni, and that 
there is probably a katavéthrum flowing from the 
Hylica to this lake, and from the latter again across 
Mount Messapiam to the sea. This lake is only a 
shallow marsh, and in summer is reduced to small 
dimensions. Its ancient name is uncertain, Forch- 
hammer calls it Scnornus (Zxowovs, Strab. ix. p. 
410), the name of the river upon which the town of 
Schoenus stood. Leake, however, supposes that the 
river Schoenus is the Kanardri, which rises near 
Thespiae. Miiller conjectures that it was called 
Hara (thy xaAdovuerny “Apua Aiuyny, Aelian, 
V. H. iii. 45), from a town of the same name. 

The only running streams in the plain of Thebes 
are the Kanavdri mentioned above, and the two 
rivulets, the Isaenus and Dirce, upon which Thebes 
stood. The two latter are described under THEban. 
Nicander ( Theriac. 887) also mentions a river called 
Cxrorvs (Kv@mos), which the Scholiast says was 
the same as the Ismenus. The Leopws in Dicae- 
archus (106) is supposed by Miiller to be a fulse 
reading for Cnopus, 

The north-western portion of the plain of Thebes, 
lying south-east of Mt. Phicium, was called the 
Tenxentc PLAIN (1d Tyvepixdy wediov, Strab. ix. 
p. 413; Paus, ix. 26.§1.) To the west of Thebes 
were the plains of Thespiae and Leuctra. 

The course of the Asopus is described in a sepa- 
rate article. [Asorus.] The only other rivers in 
the southern half of the southern portion of Boeotia 
are the Ozroe ('Nepdy), which rises in Mt. Helicon, 
flows by Plataeae, and falls into the Corinthian gulf 
[PLaATAEAE]; and the THERMODON (Ocpyddwr, 
Herod. ix. 43; Paus. ix. 19. § 3), which rises in 
Mt. Hypatus, and flows into the Asopus near Ta- 
nagra. South-west of Thebes is the plain of Pla- 
taeae, forming a lofty track of table land. Its centre 
forms the point of partition for the waters which flow 
into the Euboean and Corinthian gulfs respectively. 

The range of hills separating the plain of Thebes 
from the valley of the Asopus, to which we have 
given the name of Teumessus, is a low range 
branching from the eastern end of Mt. Helicon, and 
extending as far as the Euripus. The falls of these 
hills descending towards Parnes divide the valley of 
the Asopus into three parts —the plain of Paraso- 
pia, the plain of Tanagra, and the plain of Oropus. 
The highest peak in the range is now called Sord, 
from which an offshoot approaches so near to Mt. 
Parnes that there is only a narrow rocky ravine be- 
tween them, through which the Asopus finds its way 
from the plain of Parasopia into that of Tanagra. 


1. lain of Thebes. — In the northern part of the | (Leake, vol. ii. p. 221.) The plain of Oropus, which 
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physically belonged to Boeotia, since it lies on the have been first planted by Dionysns, whem the b 
Jsovotian side of Mt. Parnes, was eventually conquerel | gends represent as a native of Thebes. (Paas, a 24 


by the Athenians, and annexed to Attica. [Onovus.] § 1.) 


The name of Teamessus was given to this range | 
of hills from an insulated height a little to the north | Bocotia, as well as from those on the opposite onst 
of the range, upon which was a town bearing the of Euboea, iron was obtained in very early times 
same name, situated upon the road from Thebes to | The Boeotian swords and Aonian iron enjever) peat 
Chalcis. (Paus. ix. 19. §§ 1, 2; Hom. Hymn, in | celebrity (Dionys. Perieg. 476, with the pate ff 


Apoll, 228; Eurip. Phoen, 1107; Strab. ix. p. 409; , Eustathius). 


Steph. BE. s. v.) 


From the mountains on the eastern coat @ 


The mountains also vielded black ad 
grey marble, which was used in public belies 


The mountain called Hyratus (‘Traros, Pans. | and gave the Boecotian cities a sombre spperaranee, 
ix. 19. §3) bounded the Theban plain on the east. / very different from the dazzling whiteness of the 
It is described by Leake as bold and rocky, with a | 


flat summit. Its modern name is Samata or Siamata, 
Mussarium (Mecodmor), lying between Hypatus 
and the Euripus, now called Ahtypd, It is con- 


Pentelic marble of Attica. Potter's earth was tounl 
near Aulis. (Paus. ix. 19. § 8.) 

Among the natural productions of Bovotia, one a 
the most important, on account of its infleence apea 


nected with Mt. Ptoum on the north by a ridge of | the development of Greek music, was the auletic, & 
| flute-reed (dordf), which grew in the marshes of the 


hills. At its foot was the town Anthedon. (Aesch. 
Agam, 293; Paus. ix. 22. § 5; Strab, ix. p. 405.) 


' lake Copais. 


(Pind, Pyth. xii. 46; Theupiler. Hat, 


Crryceium (Kypuxeor, Paus. ix. 20. § 3), one | Plant. iv.12; Plin. xvi. 35. 8. 66; Strab, mx p. 407.) 


of the slopes of Teumessus descending down to Ta- 
nagra. 

The important passes across Mts. Cithaeron and 
Parnes, connecting Boeotia and Attica, are described 
under the latter name [pp. 322, 329, 330]. 


Il. Cumtare axp Propucrs. 


The climate of Boeotia presents a striking con- 
trast to that of Attica. Instead of the pure and 


transparent atmosphere, which is one of the chief | 


characteristics of the Attic climate, the air of Boeotia | 
| vol. ii. p. 157.) The plain of Thebes abounds wut 


is thick and heavy in consequence of the vapours 
rising from the valleys and lakes. Moreover, the 
winter in Boeotia is frequently very cold and stormy, 
and snow often lies upon the ground for many days 
together. (Theophr. de Vent. 32.) Hesiod gives 
a lively picture of the rigours of a Boeotian winter 
(Op. et Dhes, 501, seq.); and the truth of his de- 
scription is confirmed by the testimony of modern 
travellers, Thus Dr. Wordsworth, who suffered 
from excessive cold and snowstorms passing through 
Kocotia in the month of February, was surprised to 
hear, upon arriving at Athens, that the cold had not 
been severe, and that scarcely any snow had fallen. 
(Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 241, eq.) 
‘The spring in Boeotia also commences later than 
in most other parts of Greece; and the snow 
sometimes covers the sides of the mountains 
even in the months of May and June. The soil 
of Boeotia presents an equally striking contrast 
to that of Attica, 
is light and arid, possessing little land adapted for 
the cultivation ef corn; while the Boeotian soil, 
consisting for the most part of a rich mould, is very 
fertile, and produced in antiquity, as well as in the 
present day, abundant crops of corn. (Comp, 
Theophr. de Caus, Plant. iv. 9. § 5, Hist, Plant. 
vill. 4. $15.) The plain of the Copais is partien- 
larly di-tinguished for its fertility. Colonel Leake 
counted 900 grains on one cob of maize. Nor was 
the country deficient in rich pastare land. Numerous 
flocks and berds were reared jn the meadows arvund 
Orchomenus, Thebes, and Thespiae; and from the 
same meadows the Borotian cavalry obtained excel- 
lent horses, which ranked among the best in Greece, 
Vegetables and fruit were also cultivated with creat 
success, especially in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
Anthedon, and Mycalessus. Even palim-trees floa- 








The marshes of the Copais were frequent! y covered with 


| water-fow!l, and large quantities of fish were cared 


in the lake. These, as well as many other prajs - 
tions of Boeotia, found a ready sale in the Atheumn 
market, (Aristoph. Acharn, 872, seq.) The es 
of the lake Copais were, however, most prise by 
the Athenians; they still retain their ancient rck- 
brity, and are described by a modern traveller uw 
* large, white, of delicate flavour, and light of dige- 
tion.” (Aristoph. Pac. 1005; Ackarn, S80, r;: 
Athen, vii. p. 297, seq.; Pollnx, vi. 63; Leake. 


moles, and their skins were an article of forect 
commerce, (Aristoph. Acharn, 879.) Ploy r- 
marks (viii. 58. s. 83), that though moles are wt 
found at Lebadeia, they exist in great numbers in the 


| lands of Orchornenas; but he has probably taade 


some confusion respecting the locality, since Cuberi 
Mure did not observe a single mole-hill in any pee- 
tion of the Cephissian Plain; but upen entering ta 
of Thebes, he found the ground covered with them 
in every direction, (Mure, vol. ii. p. 252.) 


IV. Ixnaerranta. 


Bocotia was originally inhabited by various bar- 
barous tribes, known by the names of Aanes, Ecten. 
Temmices, and Hyantes, some of whom were pre 
bably Leleges and others Pelasgians. (Strab. ix. p 


| 401; Paus. ix. 5; Lycophr. 644, 786, 1209.) Meo- 


tion is also made of other ancient inhabitants a 


In the latter country the soil | Boeotia, such as Thravians, Gephyraci, and Phiegrs, 
_ who are spoken of under their respective names. [ut 


in addition to all these tribes, there were two uothrr, 
of far greater importance, who appear as the rakes 
of Boeotia in the heroic age. These two were the 
Minyae, aud the Cadmeans or Cadimeones, — the 
former dwelling at Orchomenus, and the latter 
Thebes. The history of these two tribes is given in 
another part of this work; and accordingly we paw 


‘over at present the question, whether the Cadneass 
! . ~ La 
are to be regarded as a Phoenician colony, acronting 


rished in the sheltered bay of Aulis. (Paus. ix. 19, 
© 8.) The vine prospered on the sides of the moun- | by which it is seen how completely the couutn & 
* and it was in Bocotia that the vine is said to | divided into two distinct valleys, alunost heads cue & 


to the general testimony of antiquity, or as Twrre- 
nian Pelasgians, as is maintained by many meiers 
scholars. [ Minyar; Oncnoments; Tana.) tt 
is only necessary to mention in this place that (rby- 
menus was originally the more powerful of the tre 
cities, thonerl it was afterwards obliced te tial ty 
the supremacy of Thebes, The description po 
viously given of the physical peculiarities af [ears 
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expect the division of the country into two great po- 
litical leagues, with Orchomenus and Thebes as the 
respective beads of each, 

Sixty years after the Trojan war, according to the 
chronology of Thucydides, an important change took 
place in the population of Boeotia. The Boeotians, 
an Aeolian people, who had hitherto dwelt in the 
southern part of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on the Paga- 
sean gulf, and whose chief town was Arne, were ex- 
pelled from their homes by the Thessalians, who are 
said to have come from Thesprotia. These expelled 
Boeotians thereupon penetrated southwards, and took 
possession of the land, then called Cadmeis, but to 
which they gave their own name of Boeotia. (Thuc. 
i. 12; comp. Strab. ix. p. 401.) The Minyans and 
Cadmeans were partly driven out of their cities, and 
partly incorporated with the conquering race. A 
iifieulty has arisen respecting the time of this 
ieeotian immigration, from the fact that, in men- 
tioning the wars of the Seven chiefs and of their sons 
against Thebes, Homer always calls the inhabitants 
of this city Cadmeones (/1. iv, 385, v. 804, xxiii. 
680); while at the time of the Trojan war the in- 
habitants of the same country are invariably called 
fewotians in the Diad, and their chieftains, Peneleus, 
Leitus, Arcesilaus, Prothenor, and Clonius, are con- 
nected, both by genealogy and legends, with the 
Aevlic Boeotians who came from Thessaly. Accord- 
ing to this it would fullow that the migration of the 
Acolian Boeotians ought to be placed between the 
tune of the Epigoni and that of the Trojan war; but 
it is more probable that Thucydides has preserved 
the genuine legend, and that Homer only inserted 
the name of the Boeotians in the great national war 
of the Greeks to gratify the inhabitants of the coun- 
try of his time. But so great was the authority of 
Homer, that in order to reconcile the statement of the 
peet with other accounts, Thucydides added (L c.) 
that there was a portion of Acolian Boeotians settled 
in Boeotia previously, and that to them belonged the 
Beectians who sailed against Troy. 

But at whatever time the Boeotians may have 
sttled in the country named after them, it is certain 
that at the commencement of the historical period 
ali the cities were inhabited by Boeotians, Orchome- 
nus among the number, and that the Minyans and 
other ancient races had almost entirely disappeared. 
The most important of these cities formed a political 
confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. Orcho- 
menus was the second city in importance after Thebes. 
Of these greater cities, which had smaller towns de- 
pendent upon them, there appear to have been ori- 
ginally fourteen, but their names are variously given 
by different writers. Miiller supposes these fourteen 
states to have been Thebes, Orchomenns, Lebadeia, 
Coroneia, Copae, Haliartus, Thespiae, Tanagra, An- 
thedon, Plataeae, Ocaleae, Chalia, Onchestus, and 
Kleutherae. There can be little doubt that the first 
ten were members of the confederacy; but whether 
the last four belonged to it is questionable. Oropus, 
which was afterwards subject to Athens, was pro- 
imbly at one time a member of the league. Plataeae 
withdrew from the confederacy, and placed itself 
under the protection of Athens, as early as n. c. 519. 
The affairs of the confederacy were managed by cer- 
tain magistrates or generals, called Boeotarchs, two 
being elected by Thebes, and one apparently by each 
of the other confederate states. At the time of the 
battle of Deliam (n. c. 424) there were eleven Boeo- 
tarchs (Thue. iv. 91); whence it has been inferred 
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cities. There was a religious festival of the league, 
called Pamboeotia, which was held at the temple of 
Athena Itonia, in the neighbourhood of Coroneia. 
(Paus. ix 34. $1.) Each of the confederate states 
was independent of the other; but the management 
of the confederacy was virtually in the hands of the 
Thebans, and exercised for their interests. For 
further details respecting the constitution of the 
Boeotian League, see Dict, of Ant. art. Boeotarches, 

The political history of Boeotia cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of the separate towns; and even 
the events relating to the general history of the 
country are so connected with that of Thebes, that 
it is more convenient to relate them under the 
later name. After the battle of Chaeroncia (n. c. 
338), and the destruction of Thebes by Alexander 
three years afterwards (Bn. c. 335), Boeotia rapidly 
declined, and so low had it sunk under the Romans, 
that even as early as the time of Strabo, Tanagra and 
Thespiae were the only two places in the country 
which could be called towns; of the other great 
Boeotian cities nothing remained but ruins and their 
names. (Strab. ix. pp. 403, 410.) Both Tanagra 
and Thespiae were free towns under the Romans. 
(Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 

The Boeotians are represented as a dull and 
heavy race, with little susceptibility and appreci- 
ation of intellectual pleasures, It was especially 
their lively neighbours the Athenians, who re- 
proached them with this failing, which they desig- 
nated by the name of avacc@naia, (Dem. de Coron. 
p. 240, de Pac. p. 61.) Their natural dulness was 
generally ascribed to the dampness and thickness of 
their atmosphere (Cic. de Fat. 4; Hor. Fp. ii. 1. 
244), but was probably as much owing to the large 
quantities of food which they were accustomed to 
take, and which the fertility of their country far- 
nished in abundance. Their dulness and sensuality 
gave rise to the proverbs Bowvia is and Bowrtov 
obs, which was an old national reproach even in the 
time of Pindar, (O02 vi. 151.) ‘The Boeotians paid 
more atteution to the development of their bodily 
powers than to the cultivation of their minds. 
(* Omnes Boeoti magis firmitati corporis quam in- 
genii acumini inserviunt,” Corn. Nep. Ale. ii.; Diod. 
xv. 50.) They therefure did not gain much dis- 
tinction in literature and in art; but at the same 
time they do not deserve the universal condemnation 
which the Athenians passed upon them. In the 
quiet vallies of Mt. Helicon a taste for music and 
poetry was cultivated, which at all times gave the 
lie to the Bowwriov obs; and Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, 
aud Plutarch, all of whom were natives of Boeotia, 
are sufficient to redeem the people from the charge 
of universal dulness. 


VY. Towns. 


The following is a list of the Boeotian towns, of 
each of which an account is given separately. Upon 
the lake Copais and its immediate neighbourhood, 
beginning with Orchomenns, and turning to the east, 
were Oncuomentus; Trecyrra; AspLepon; OL- 
MonEs; Copan; Ernyrurar(?); AcCrAErnta; 
Arne; Mepron; Oncuestus; HALIARTCS; Oca- 
LEA; TiLenosstum; ALALCOMENAE; ConONEIA; 
Lepapera; Miprsa, CHAERONEIA was situated 
at a little distance from the Copais, west of Orcho- 
menus; and Cyrtoxe and Hrerrvs north of the 
lake. 

Along the Euripus from N. to S. were: LAnYMNA 


tat the confederacy at that time consisted of ten | and Urrern Lanyana, at one time belonging to 
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Locris; Putocar; Axtuepon; Isvs probably ata 
little distance from the coast, south of Anthedon; 
CHALIA: SALGANEUS; Mycacessus at a little 
distance from the coast; AuLis; Cercas; Detium; 
and lastly Ororus, which originally belonged to 
Boeotia, but was subsequently included in the ter- 
ritory of Attica, 

Along the Corinthian gulf from W. to E., Cuor- 
SEIA upon the frontiers of Phocis; Tuisne; Tirnar 
or SipuAr; Crevsts. Inland between the Corin- 
thian gulf and the cities on the lake Copais, also 
from W. to E., Hirroragr; Ascra; Creressus and 
Downacon, both S. of Ascra; Tuesr1Az, Evrresis, 
S. of Thespiae; Leucrra. 

THEBAK was situated in the plain between the 
lake Hylica and Mt. Teumessus. Near lake Hylica 
were Hye; Trarneta; Pereon and ScHornus. 
Between Thebes and the Euripus Treumessvs; 
Guisas; Crorra and Harma. 38. of Thebes, Por- 
NIAE and THERAPNAE. 

In the valley of the Asopus, between Mt. Teu- 
messus and Attica from W. to E., PLaravar; Hy- 
Stak; Ernyturar; Scoius; Siparn; Erronus or 
Scarrpue; Eveum; Tanacna; Purrae; Oxrno- 
PHYTA. 

(The principal works on Boeotia are the Travels 
of Clarke, Holland, Hobhouse, Dodwell, Gell, Mure, 
and more especially of Leake and Ulrichs; K. O. 
Miiller, Orchomenos, Breslau, 1844, 2nd ed., and 
the article Boeotien in Ersch and Gruber's Ency- 
clopadie, vol. xi.; Forchhammer, Hellenika, Berlin, 
1837, a work of great value; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. 
pt. i.: Raoul-Rochette, Sur la forme, dc. de Teétat 
Jédératif des Béotiens, in Mém. de UAcad, des 
Inser., vol, viii. p. 214, seq.; Kliitz, de Foedere 
Boeotico, Berol. 1821; ten Breujel, de Foedere 
Boeotico, Groning. 1834; Koppius, Specimen his- 
toricum exhibens historiam reipublicae Boeotorum, 
Groning. 1836.) 





COLN OF BOEROTIA. 


BOII, a Celtic people who emigrated from Trans- 
alpine Gaul to Italy in company with the Lingones 
(Liv. v. 35) by the pass of the Pennine Alps 
or the Great St. Bernard. Their original abode 


seems, therefore, to have been near the territory of | 


the Lingones, who were between the upper Sadne 
and the highest parts of the Seine and Marne. 
Those Boii who joined the Helvetii in their march 
to the country of the Santones, had crossed the 
Rhine (B. G. i. 5), and it seems that they came from 
Germany to join the Helvetii. After the defeat of 
the Helvetii Caesar gave them a territory in the 
country of the Aedui (2. G. i. 28, vii. 9), which ter- 
ritory D'’Anville supposes to be in the angle between 
the Allier and the Loire. The Boia of Caesar 
(vii. 14) may be the country of these Boii; if it is 
not, it is the name of a town unknown to us. Walc- 
kenaer places these Boii in the modern diocese of 
Auzrerre (Autesioduram), which he supposes to be 
part of their original territory that had been occu- 
pied by the Aedui. But this supposition is directly 
contradicted by the narrative of Caesar (2. G. vii. 
9,10, 11). The town of the Boii was Gergovia 
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according to the common texts of Caesnr, but the 
name is corrupt, and the site is unknown, Ne me- 
clusion can be derived as to the pasition of the 
Boii from the passage of Tacitus (Hist. ii. 61). es- 
cept that they were close to the Aedai, whch » 
known already. Pliny’s enumeration (iv. 18), am‘er 
Gallia Lugdunensis, of “ intus Hedui federsti, Car- 
nuti federati, Buii, Senones, Aulerci,” places the Bai 
between the Carnutes and the Senones, and agrees 
with Walckenaer’s conjecture; but this is mot the 
position of the Boii of Caesar. 

The name Boii also occurs in the Antonine Itim 
on the road from Aquae Augustae or Tarbellieae 
(Dar) to Bordeaux, The name is placed 16 Galhe 
leagues or 24 Roman miles from Bordeaux. Theve 
Boii are represented by the Buies of the Pose de 
Buch,or Bouges, as Walckenaer calls them ( Geog. &e. 
vol. i, p. 303). The name Boii in the Itin. ought te 
represent a place, and it is supposed by D’Anville 
that 7éte de Buch, on the Bassin d Arcachom, may 
represent it; but he admits that the distance dees 
not agree with the Itin.: and besides this, the Tre 
de Buch seems to lie too much out of the road be- 
tween Dax and Bordeauz. {G. L.} 

BOI, a people of Cisalpine Ganl, who migrated 
from Transalpine Gaul, as mentioned above. ‘ber 
found the plains N. of the Padus already oc~upied 
by the Insubres and Cenomani, in uence of 
which they crossed that river, and established them- 
selves between it and the Apennines, in the plains 
previously occupied by the Umbrians. (Liv. v. 35; 
Pol. ii. 17; Strab. iv. p. 195.) They are next mes- 
tioned as co-operating with the Insubres and Senonrs 
in the destruction of Melpum, an event which wae 
placed by Cornelius Nepos in the same year with the 
capture of Veii by Camillus, B.c. 396. (Carn. Nep. 
ap. Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) According to Appian ( Cede 
1), the Boii took part in the expedition of the Gaal 
into Latium in B.c. 358, when they were defeated 
by the dictator C, Sulpicius; but Polybius repre- 
sents them as taking up arms against the Romans 
for the first time after the defeat and destruction 
their neighbours the Senones. Alarmed at thee 
event, they united their forces with those of the 
Etruscans, in 8. c. 283, and were defeated together 
with them at the Vadimonian Lake. Notwrb- 
standing this disaster, they took up armns again te 


| next year, but being a second time defeated, cm. 


cluded a treaty with Rome, to which they appear te 
have adhered for 45 years, when the occupation bw 
the Romans of the territory that hai Leen previously 
held by the Senones again alarmed them for ther 
own safety, and led to the great Gallic war of mc. 
225, in which the Boii and Insubres were supported 
by the Gaesatae from beyond the Alp. (Pol. a 30 
—31.) Though defeated, together with their allies, 
in a great battle near Telamon in Etroria, and com 
pelled soon after to a nominal submission, they «til 
continued hostile to Rome, and at the commencement 
of the Second Punic War (n.c. 218) did met wat 
for the arrival of Hannibal, but attacked and defrated 
the Romans who were founding the new colony of 
Placentia. (Pol. iii, 40; Liv. xxi. 25; Appien, 
Annib. 5.) The same year they sup Hansutnal 
with an auxiliary force at the battle of the Trebea; 
and two years afterwards they suddenly attacked the 
consul Postumius as he was marching throngh ther 
territory with a force of 25,000 men, and entry 
destroyed his who'e army. (Pol. iii. 67; Liv, as. 
24.) Again, after the close of the Second Pune 
War, the Boii took a prominent part in the revolt of 
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the Gauls under Hamilcar, and the destruction of 
Placentia, in B.c. 200 (Liv. xxxi. 2, 10), and from 
this time, during a period of ten years, notwith- 
standing repeated defeats, they continued to carry on 
the contest against Rome, sometimes single-handed, 
but more frequently in alliance with the Insubrians 
and the neighbouring tribes of Ligurians. At length, 
in B.C. 191, they were completely reduced to sub- 
mission by Seipio Nasica, who put half their popu- 
Istion to the sword, and deprived them of nearly half 
their lands. (Liv, xxxii. 29—31, xxxiii. 36, 37, 
xxuiv. 21, 46, 47, xxxv, 4, 5, 22, xxxvi. 38—40.) 
In order to secure the territory thus acquired, the 
Romans soon after established there the colony of 
Benonia, and a few years later (Bp. c. 183) those of 
Matina and Parma. The construction in p.c. 187 
of the great military road from Ariminum to Pla- 
centia, aflerwards so celebrated as the Via Aemilia, 
must have contributed greatly to the same result. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 57, xxxix. 2, 55.) 

But the conquerors do not appear to have been 
contented even with these precautions, and ultimately 
compelled all the remaining Boians to migrate from 
their country and recross the Alps, where they found 
a refuge with the kindred tribe of the Tauriscans, 
and established themselves on the frontiers of Pan- 
natia, in a portion of the modern Bohemia. which de- 
rives ita name from them. Here they dwelt for above 
acentury, but were ultimately exterminated by the Da- 
cans. (Strab. v. p. 213, vii. pp. 304,313.) Hence 
beth Strabo and Pliny speak of them as a people that 
had ceased to exist in Italy in theirtime. (Strab. v. 
p-216; Plin. iii. 15, 8.20.) It is therefore almost im- 
possible to determine with any accuracy the confines 
of the territory which they oceupied. Polybius speaks 
of the Ananes as bordering on them on the W., but 
no other author mentions that nation; and Livy re- 
peatedly speaks of the Boii as if they were contermi- 
neus with the Ligurians on their western frontier. 
Nor is the exact line of demarcation between them 
and the Senones on the E. better marked. Livy ex- 
peessly speaks of the three colonies of Parma, Mu- 
tina, and Bunonia as established in the territory of 
the Boii, while Ariminum was certainly in that of 
the Senones. But the limit between the two is no- 
where indicated. 

The long protracted resistance of the Boii to the 
Roman arms sufficiently proves that they were a 
powerful as well as warlike people; and after so many 
campaigns, and the repeated devastation of their 
lands, they were still able to bring not less than 
50,000 men into the field against Scipio Nasica. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 40.) Cato even reported that they 
comprised 112 different tribes (ap. Plin, Lc.) Nor 
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Maroboduns resided. (Vell. Pat. ii. 109.) The 


meaning of the name is evidently “home of the 
Boii,” Boienheim, Béheim, that is, Bohemia. [L. S.] 
BOIODU'RUM (Boid3oupor: Junstadt), a town 
or fort in Noricum, opposite to Batava Castra, at the 
point where the Jun (Aenus) empties itself into the 
Danube. (Ptol. iii, 13. § 2; Notit. Imp.; Itin. 
Ant. p. 249; Engipp. Vit. Serer. 19, 22.) The 
name of the place indicates that it was probably 
built by the Boii, L. S.J 
BOIUM (Bo:dr), a town of Doris, and one of the 
original towns of the Doric tetrapolis, the ruins of 
which are placed by Leake near Mariolites. (Thue. 
i, 107; Seymn. Ch. 592; Strab, ix. p. 427; Seylax, 
p. 24; Conon, Narr. 27; Plin. iv. 7. 8. 13; Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 741; Ptol. iii. 15. § 15; Steph. B. 
s.v.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 91, 94.) 
BOLA or BOLAE (BaAa: Eth, Badavés, Bo- 
Janus), an ancient city of Latium, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the early history of Rome. Its foun- 
dation is expressly ascribed by Virgil (Aen. vi. 776) 
to the kings of Alba, and its name is found also in 
the list given by Diodorus of the colonies of that city. 
(Diod, vii. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 185.) Hence there 
is no doubt that it was properly a Latin city, though 
its name does not appear among the list of those that 
composed the league, (Dionys. ¥. 61.) But it fell 
at an early period into the hands of the Aequians. 
Dionysius describes it as one of the towns taken by 
Corjolanus, together with Toleria and Labicum (Id. 
viii. 18; Plut. Cor. 28); and though Livy does not 
notice its conquest upon that occasion, he speaks of 
it as an Aequian town, when the name next occurs 
in history, B.c. 411. In this instance the Bolani 
were among the foremost to engage in war, and 
ravaged the lands of the neighbouring Labicum, but 
being unsupported by the rest of the Aequians, they 
were defeated, and their town taken. (Liv. iv. 49; 
Diod. xiii 42.) It was, however, recovered by the 
Aequians, and a fresh colony established there, but 
was again taken by the Romans under M. Postumius; 
and it was on this occasion that the proposal to esta- 
blish a Roman colony there, and portion out its lands 
among the settlers, gave rise to one of the fiercest 
seditions in Roman history. (Liv. iv. 49—51.) 
Whether the colony was actually sent, does not ap- 
pear: according to Livy, the town was again in the 
hands of the Aequians in B.C. 389, when they were 
defeated beneath its walls by Camillus; but Dio- 
dorus represents it as then occupied by the Latins, 
and besieged by the Aequians, (Liv. vi. 2; Diod. 
xiv. 117.) This is the last mention of the name in 
history (for in Diod. xx. 90, Bola is certainly a mis- 
take or corruption of the text fur Bovianum); it was 


were they by any means destitute of civilization. | probably destroyed daring these wars, as we find no 


Polybina, indeed, speaks of them (in common with 
the other Gauls) as inhabiting only unwalled villages, 
end ignorant of all arts except pasturage and agri- 
enlture (Pol. ii. 17); but Livy repeatedly alludes to 
their towns and fortresses (castella), and his account 
of the triumph of Scipio Nasica over them proves 
that they possessed a considerable amount of the 
precious metals, and were able to work both in silver 
and bronze with tolerable skill. (Liv. xxxvi. 40.) 
A large portion of their territory seems, however, to 


have been still oceupied by marshes and forests, | 


among which last one called the Lrrana SILVA was 
the seene of more than one conflict with the Roman 
armies. (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 22; Frontin. Strat, 
i. 6. § 4.) [E. H. B.] 
BOIOHE’MUM, the name of the country in which 


subsequent trace of its existence; and it is enume. 
rated by Pliny-among the towns which had in his 
| time utterly disappeared (iii. 5. 5.9). The site is 
very uncertain: it is commonly placed at a village 
called Poli, situated in the mountains about & miles 
N. of Praeneste; but Livy tells us (iv. 49) that its 
“ager” bordered on that of Labicum, and the narra- 
tives of Dionysius and Plutarch above cited seem 
clearly to point to a situation in the neighbourhood 
of Labicurn and edum. Hence it is much more 
probable, as suggested by Ficoroni and Nibby, that 
/ it occupied the site of Lugnano, a village about 5 
miles 5. of Palestrina (Praeneste), and 9 SE. of 
La Colonna (Labicum). The position is, like that 
of most of the other towns in this neighbourhood, 
| naturally fortified by the ravines that surround it: and 
EE 
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its situation between the Aequian mountains on the 
one side, and the heights of Mt. Algidus on the other, 
would necessarily render it a military point of im- 
portance both to Aequians and Latins. (Ficoroni, 
Memorie di Labico, pp. 62—72; Nibby, Dintorni 
di Roma, vol. i. pp. 291—294.) (E. H. B.] 

BOLAX (BwAaé), a town of Triphylia in Elis, 
which surrendered to Philip in the Social War. Its 
site is uncertain; but Leake, judging from similarity 
of name, places it at Volantza, a village on the left 
bank of the Alpheius, about four miles above its 
mouth, (Polyb. iv. 77. § 9,80. § 13; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p. 207.) 

BOLBE. 1. (H BéA@y Aiuen), a lake in Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at no great distance from the 
sea, (Aesch. Pers. 486; Seylax, p. 27; Thue. i. 
58, iv. 103; Cantacuz. ii. 25.) The lake empties 
itself into the Strymonic gulf, by means of a river 
flowing through the pass called Aulon or Arethusa, 
(Thue. iv. 103.) The name of this river is not 
mentioned by Thucydides, but it is evidently the 
same as the Rechius (‘Phxios) of Procopius (de 
Aedif. iv. 4). Among the stunaller streains flowing 
into the lake we find mention of the Ammites (‘Au- 
pitns) and Olynthiacus (‘OAvwGiaxds). (Athen. 
viii, p. 334, ¢.) The perch (Ad€paf) of the lake 
was particularly admired by the gastronomic poet 
Archestratas, (Athen. vii. p.311, a.) The lake is 
now called Besikia. It is about 12 miles in length, 
and 6 or Sin breadth. (Clarke, 7'ravels, vol. ii. 3. 
p- 376; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 170, 
231, 462; Tafel, Thessalonica, p. 14, seq.) 

2. A town of the same name, situated upon the 
lake (Steph, B. s. v. BOAGa), to which Procopius (de 
Aedif. iv. 4) gives the name of Bolbus (BoABés). 
Leake places it on the northern side of the lake, on 
the site of the modern town of Besikia. (Leake, 

orthern Greece, vol. tii. p. 231.) 

BOLBE'NE (BoA€yr4), a district of Armenia 
Major, which Ptolemy (v.13) places to the W. 
Eustathins, in his commentary on Dionysius Perie- 
getes ( Geog. Graec. Min, vol. iv. p. 124), in his ac- 
count of the changes made by the Emperor Justi- 
nian in the division of Roman Armenia, mentions a 
subdivision of Armenia IV, by the name of Balbi- 
tene (Bad@irnrh), which probably represented the 
Bolbene of Ptoletrny. (St. Martin, Mém. sur [Ar- 
menie, vol. i. p. 24.) [E. B. J.J 

BOLBIT'INE (BoA6:rivy, Hecatacus, fr. 285, ap. 
Steph. B. s. e.; Diod. i, 33), was a town of the Delta, 
cn the Bolbitic arm of the Nile [Nitus]. It cor- 
responds to the modern Raschidor Kosetta, (Niebuhr, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 56; Champollion, [ Egypte, vol. i. 
p- 241) From the apparently proverbial phrase — 
BoA6irivoy Gpua—cited by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (/.c.), we may infer that Bolbitine was cele- 
brated for its manufactory of chariots. If Bolbitine 
were the modern Rosetta, the Rosetta stone, with its 
triple inscription, must have been originally erected, 
as it was in the last century discovered, there. This 
stone was inscribed and set up in the reign of Pto- 
lemy V., Epiphanes, about nm. c. 193, when the town 
of Bolbitine was perhaps enlarged or restored by the 
Macedonian king. The inscription, in hieroglyphics, 
in the enchorial character, and in Greek letters, be- 
longs to the years of that monarch's minority. It com- 
metnorates the piety and munificence of Ptolemy, his 
remission of fiscal imposts and arrears, his victories 
over rebels, and his protection of the lands by dams 
against the encroachments of the Nile, [W.B.D.] 

BO'LEI (o/ BoAeol), the name of a stone struc- 


penheim represents Bonconica. 


BONNA 


ture in the district Hermionis, in Argolis. Ite ate 
is uncertain; but Boblaye places it near the village 
of Phurni, (Paus. ii. 36. § 3; Boblaye, Recherches, 
gc., p. 62; comp. Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 290.) 

BOLE’RIUM. [Beventce. } 

BOLINA. [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS. [Acnasa, p. 13, .] 

BOML [Aeroria, p. 63, b.] 

BOMIENSES. [Anrouta, p 65, a] 

BO'MIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary 
as lying between Nedum (Neath) and Isca Legivnara 
(Caerleon), Probably Kwenny. (kK. GL) 

BONCHNAE (Béyxva, Steph. B. a. ©.), 5 trite 
of Mesopotamia, adjoining the Carrheni, accurdiag w 
Stephanus, who cites as his authority Quadrata, 
between the rivers Euphrates and Cyrus. As there 
is no river of the name of Cyrus in this neighbow- 
hood, Bochart in Geogr. Sacr. has suggestel fer 
Cyrus, Carrha, inferring the existence of a stream d 
that name from Stephanus's description of the tows 
of Carrhae. (Kappas wé\s Meconorapias, é=) 
Kapja rorauot Supias.) [V.] 

BONCONICA, a town on the left bank of tie 
Rhine, placed by the Itineraries between Mores- 
tiacum (Mfainz) and Borbetomagus (Werms). The 
Antonine Itin. and the Table do not agree exactir 
in the distance of Bonconica from Moguntiacum and 
Borbetornagus; but there can be no doubt that i 
G. L 

BONNA (Bonn), a town of the Ubii, Ls the bft 
bank of the Rhine. The sameness of name and 
the distances in the Itineraries prove the site df 
Bonna to be Bonn without any diffieulty. The An 
tonine Itinerary and the Table agree in giving 1! 
Gallic leagues as the distance between Bounna ard 
Colonia Agrippina (Coln); and as the road along the 
river is pretty straight, it is easy to verify the dis- 
tance. 


Bouna was one of the towns of the Ubu after 
this German people were removed from the east to 
the west side of the Rhine, under the protection @ 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, Drusus, the stepson a 
Augustus, when he was sent into these by the 
emperor, made a bridge, probably of boats, over the 
Rhine at Bonn (n.c. 12, or 11). This seems to le 
the meaning of the passage in Florus (iv. 12; and 
the notes in Duker’s edition). 

Bonna was an important Roman station, In a.m 
70, some cohorts of Batavi and Canninefates attach«l 
and defeated the Roman commander at Banna. (Tacit. 
Hist. iv. 20.) The narrative shows that Bonna wz 
then a fortified place, or at Jeast the Romans had a= 
entrenched camp there. It was at this time the 
winter quarters of the first legion (Tacit. Mist. sv. 
25), and it continued to be a military station under 
the empire, as is proved by nutnerous inscripties. 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol. iii, p. 154.) Bonna, m the 
time of Tacitus, was considered to be in that sab 
division of Gallia Belgica which the Romans ealiel 
Germania Secunda or Inferior ( //ist.i.55). Tacta 
mentions (A. p. 70) the first, fifth, fifteenth, ard «1- 
teenth legions as stationed in Germania Lnferwr; 
and the first, as already observed, he at [eore 
We may infer that Bonna had been taken and pic> 
dered by the Alemanni, and probably other German 
peoples, from the fact of Julianus, during his ge 
vernment of Gallia, recovering ion of Fueem, 
and repairing the walls, about a.p. 359. (Amma 
Marvell. xviii. 2.) 

Numerous Roman remains have been found abot 
Bonn, and there is a collection of antiquities them. 


BONONIA, 


The Ara Ubiorum was probably near Bonna. [Ara 
Ustorc. ] [G. L.]J 

BONO'NIA (Bovwria: Eth. Bononiensis: Bo- 
logna), an ancient and important city of Cispadane 
(raul, situated on the river Rhenus, immediately at 
the foot of the Apennines, and on the great line of 
road called the Via Aemilia, which led from Ari- 
minum to Placentia, Its foundation is expressly 
ascribed to the Tuscans, by whom it was named 
Fe.stsa; and its origin was connected with Perusia 
by a local tradition that it was first established by 
Aacnus or Ocnus, brother of Aulestes the founder of 
Perusia. Hence it is called by Silius Italicus “ Ocni 
prisca domus.” (Plin. iii, 15. s. 20; Serv. ad Virg. 
dea. x. 198; Sil. Ital. viii. 600 ; Miiller, Etrusker, 
vol. i, pp. 132, 139, vol. ii. p.275.) Pliny even calls 
it “ princeps Etruriae;” by which he probably means 
caly that it was the chief of the Etruscan cities 
north of the Apennines; and this is confirmed by a 
statement (ap. Serv. ic.) that Mantua was one of 
its colonies. It afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Boian Gauls, and is mentioned by Livy, as late 
a &.¢. 196, under the name of Felsina; so that it 
appears to have first assumed that of Bononia when 
it became a Roman colony in B. c. 189. (Liv. xxxiii. 
37, xxxvii. 57 ; Vell. Pat. i. 15.) Three thousand co- 
lomsts, with Latin rights, were established there, with 
the view of securing the territory newly wrested from 
the Boians: and two years afterwards the consul C. 
Flaminius constructed a road-from thence across the 
Apennines direct to Arretium, while the opening of 
the Via Aemilia about the same time established its 
cenmunications both with Ariminum and Placentia. 
(Liv. xxxix. 2.) Its position thus became equally 
advantageous in a military and commercial point of 
view: and it seems to have speedily risen into a 
fomrishing and important town, But its name does 
wet again occur in history until the period of the 
Civil Wars; when during the siege of Mutina 
(8. c. 43) it became a point of importance, and was 
ccupied with a strong garrison by M. Antonius, but 
was afterwards seized by Hirtius without resistance, 
lt was bere that Pansa died of his wounds after the 
tattle of Mutina, and here too that, shortly after, 
(etavian at the head of his army met the combined 
feces of Antonins and Lepidus, and arranged the 
terms of the Second Triumvirate. (Cic. ad Fam. 
zu. 13, xii.5; Dion Cass. xlvi. 36, 54; Appian. 
5, C. ii. 69; Suet. Aug. 96.) It appears to have 
teen under the especial patronage of the Antonian 
family,and the triumvir in consequence settled there 
many of his friends and dependents, on which ac- 
count, in B.c. $2, Octavian exempted it from the 
general requisition to take up arms against Antonius 
aod Cleopatra: but after the battle of Actium he 
increased its population with partisans of his own, 
aid raised it afresh to the rank of a Colonia. Its 
Frerious colonial condition had been merged in that 
4 a Manicipium by the effect of the Lex Jalia. 
(Suet. Aug. 17; Dion Cass. 1. 6; Fest. Epit. v. 
Municipium; Zampt, de Coloniis, pp. 333, 352.) 
Hence we find Bononia distinguished as a colony 
both by Pliny and Tacitus; and it appears to have 
cuatinued under the Roman Empire an important 
and flourishing place. In a. p. 53, it suffered se- 
verely from a conflagration, but was restored by the 
munificence of Claudius. (Suet. Ner.7; Tac. Ann. 
tu. 58, Hist. 53,67,71; Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Strab. 
*. p 216; Ptol iii, 1. § 46; Mart. iii, 59.) St. 
Aubrose speaks of it as much decayed in the fourth 
centary (Ep. 39), but in a. p. 410 it was able suc- 
cenfully to withstand the arms of Alaric (Zosim. 
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vi. 10), and seems to have in a great measure re- 
tained its prosperity after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, so that it is ranked by P. Diaconus in the 
7th century among the wealthy cities (locupletes 
urbes) of the province of Aemilia (Procop. iii, 11 ; 
P. Diac. ii. 18): but it was not till a later period 
that it obtained the pre-eminence which it still 
enjoys over all the other cities in this part of Italy. 
The modern city of Bologna contains few remains of 
antiquity, except a few fragments of sculpture and 
some inscriptions preserved in the Museum of the 
University. They have been published by Malvasia 
(Marmora Felsinea, 4to. Bonon. 1690). 

About a mile to the W. of Bononia flowed the river 
Rhenus ( Reno), and it was in a small island formed by 
the waters of this stream that most writers place the 
celebrated interview between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Lepidus, when they agreed on the terms of the Se- 
cond Triumvirate, p.c. 43. But there is much diffi- 
culty with regard to the exact spot. Appian, the 
only writer who mentions the name of the river, 
places the interview near Mutina in a small islet of 
the river Lavinius, by which he evidently means the 
stream still called Lavino, which crosses the Aemilian 
Way about 4 m. W. of Bologna, and joins the Reno 
about 12 miles lower down, Plutarch and Dion 
Cassius, on the contrary, both fix the scene of the 
interview near Bononia, in an island of the river 
which flows by that city: thus designating the 
Rhenus, but without mentioning its name. (Appian, 
iv. 2; Plut. Cic. 46, Ant. 19; Dion Cass, xlvi, 54, 
55.) Local writers have fixed upon a spot called la 
Crocetta del Trebbo, about 2m. from Bologna, as 
the scene of the meeting, but the island formed by 
the Reno at that point (described as half a mile long 
and a third of a mile in breadth) seems to be much 
too large to answer to the description of the spot in 
question. It is contended by some that the Lavino 
formerly joined the Reno much nearer Bologna, and 
at all events it seems certain that the beds of both 
streams are subject to frequent changes, so that it is 
almost impossible to identify with any certainty the 
Island of the Triumvirs. (Cualindri, Dissertazione 
dell Isola del Triumvirato, Cramer's Italy, vol. i. 
p- 88.) [E. H. B.] 

BONO'NIA (Bovwvla). 1. (Banostor ?) a fort 
built by the Romans in Pamnonia, opposite to Ona- 
grinom on the Danube, in the district occupied by 
the Iazyges. It was the station of the fifth cohort 
of the fifth legion, and of a squadron of Dalmatian 
horsemen. (Ptol. ii. 15. § 4; Amm, Mare, xxi. 9, 
xxxi. 11; Itin. Anton. p. 243; Notit. Imp.) 

2. A town of the Iapydes in Ilyris Barbara, of 
which ruins are still extant near Bunich. (Ptol. ii. 
14. § 4, who however places this town also in l’an- 
nonia.) 

3. A town in Upper Moesia, on the Dannbe, 
generally identified with the town of Bonus near 
Widdin, (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 11; Itin. Ant. p. 219.) 
It is probably the same place as the Benopia (Bevo- 
mia) mentioned by Hierocles (p. 655; comp. Procop. 
De Aedif. iv. 6. p. 290.) (L. 8. 


BONO'NIA. [Gesortacum. ] 
BONTOBRICE. [Bauposrica.] 


BO’'ON (Boy: Vona), a cape and port on the 
coast of Pontus (Arrian, p. 417), 90 stadia east of 
Cape Jasonium. The Turks call the port Vona Li- 
man. “It is considered the best winter harbour on 
this side of Constantinople, preferable even to that of 
Sinope, on account of the greater depth of water.” 
(Hamilton, Researches, fc., vol.i. p. 269.) [G. L.] 

BOOSU'RA (Bodgoupa). Strabo (xiv. p. 683), in 
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his acconnt of Cyprus, mentions this place along 
with Treta, as following Kurion, and it has been 
identified with Biewr, on the road from Kurion to 
Paphos. Ptolemy (v. 14) fixes the position of a place 
which he calls the “ Ox’s Tail” (Obpa Bods, in the 
Palat. KAeTies “Axpa), quite to the NE. of the 
island of Cyprus. In Kiepert’s map Boosura has 
this position, Unless there were two places of this 
name, itis impossible to reconcile Strabo and Ptolemy. 
(Engel, Xypros, vol. i. p. 120.) (E.B.J.] 

BORA, [Berrvus. 

BORBETOMAGUS( Worms), thechief town of the 
Vangiones, who were on the left bank of the Rhine 
south of Mainz, The position of Worms on the road 
between Mainz and Strassburg identifies it with the 
Borbetomagus of the Itineraries. ‘The town was also 
designated, like most cf the capital towns in Gallia, by 
the name of the people, as we see in the enumeration 
of Ammianus (xvi. 2): “ Argentoratam .... Ne- 
metas, et Vangionas et Moguntiacum civitates bar- 
baros possidentes.” The name Wormatia, which was 
in use in the middle ages, according to D'Anville, is 
evidently a corruption of Borbetomagus. [G. L.] 

BORCOVICUS, House-steeds, on the line of the 
Vallum in Britain, mentioned for the first time in 
the Notitia Dignitatum. [R. G. L.] 

BORE’UM, BORI'ON (Bépeiov Gxpov). 1. (Ras 
Teyonas), a promontory on the W. coast of Cyrenaica, 
forming the E. headland of the Greater Syrtis, and the 
W., boundary of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis, being a little 
SW. of Hesperides or Berenice. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; 
Plin.v.4.; Ptol. iv. 4.§ 3; Stadiasm. p.447, where the 
error of 700 for 70 is obvious; Barth, Wanderungen, 
&e. p. 365). Adjacent to the promontory was a 
small port ; but there was a much more considerable 
sea-port town of the same name, further S., which 
was inhabited by a great number of Jews, who are 
said to have ascribed their temple in this place to 
Solomon. Justinian converted the temple into a 
Christian church, compelled the Jews to embrace 
Christianity, and fortified the place, as an important 
post against the attacks of the barbarians (/tin, Ant. 
p. 66; Tab. Peut. ; Stadiasm. Lc.; Procop, Aedif. 
vi. 2). The exact position of this southern Boreum 
is difficult to determine, (Barth, /. ce. Syrres.) 

2. (Pt. Pedro and North Cape), the northern 
headland of the island of Taprobane (Ceylon) oppo- 
site to the promontory of Cory, in India. (Ptol. 
vii. 4. § 7: Mare. Heracl. p. 26.) [P.8.] 

BORE’'UM PROM. (Béperov Expor, Ptol, ii. 2), 
the most north-western promontory of Ireland, Malin 
Head. [R. G. LJ 

BORGODI, a tribe of Arabians, on the east of 
the Peninsula, (Pliny, vi. 28. § 82.) From their 
neighbourhood to the Catharrei—doubtless identical 
with the Cadara of Ptolemy (vi. 7), on the Persian 
Gulf,—they must have been sitnated between Ras | 
Anfirand Ras Mussendom, Forster finds the name in 
the modern Godo, (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 222.) [G.W.] 

BORIUM. [Boreva.] 

BORMANUM. [Dacta.] 

BORSIPPA (Béporrma, Steph. B.; Strab. xvi. 
p. 738; Bépeurwos, Joseph. c. Apion. i. 20: Eth. 
Bopoimrnvés), a town in Babylonia, according to 
Strabo, bat according to Stephanus, a city of the 
Chaldaeans. There has been much doubt as to its 
exact situation, and it has been supposed, from the 
notice in Stephanus, that it mast have been in the 
southern part of Babylonia. It is, however, more 
likely that it was near Babylon, as Berossns states 
that Nabonnedus (Belshazzar) fled thither, on the 
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capture of Babylon by Cyrus. (Joseph. ¢. Apion i 
20; Euseb. Pracp. Evang. ix.) There can be bet 
doubt that the Barsita (Bdpo:ta) of Ptolemy (r. 30 
§ 6, viii. 20. § 28) represents the same place. Struls 
(2. c.) states that Borsippa was sacred to Apollo ont 
Diana; and that it aboanded in a species of tan 
(vixrepis), which, when salted, was used for fed. 
He mentions also a sect of Chaldsean astronomer: 
who were called Borsippeni, probably because thes 
resided in that town, According to Justin (xi. 13) 
Alexander, on his retarn from India, when warned 
by the Magi not to enter Babylon, retired te Ke- 
sippa, then a deserted place. 

It has been suspected in modern days that the 
ancient Borsippa is represented by the celeteuted 
mound of the Birs-i-Nimrid, and ‘Mr Rich (Mem 
on Babylon, p.73) remarks that the word Birr ine 
no meaning in Arabic (the common language of the 
country), while these ruins are called by the natives 
Boursa, which resembles the Borsippa of Mra 
(ibid. p.79). He adds, that the Chaldee wort, 
Borsip, from which the Greeks took their mame, ©. 
according to the Talmud, the name of a piare & 
Babel, near the Tower. (Rich, lc.) On the black 
obelisk found by Mr. Layard at Nimrwd, Col. Bae- 
linson reads the name Borsippa, where it is mes- 
tioned as one of the cities of Shinar, remarking the: 
in his opinion this name is undoubted; as it c= 
in every notice of Babylon, from the earliest time te 
the latest, being written indifferently, Bartertal. 
Bartseleh, or Bartsira. (As. Journ. xii. pt- = i 
436-7. 

BORY'STHENES (Bopuo6érns), Bost. 
STHENES (Inser. ap, Gruter. pp. 297, 453), after- 
wards DANAPRIS (Advaxpes: Dnieper, Iwerre 
or Dnepr), the chief river of Scythia, accordime 
the early writers, or, according to the later sutes- 
clature, of Sarmatia Europaea, and, next to the hte 
(Dannbe), the largest of the rivers flowing ints the 
Euxine, was known to the Greeks from a very earl 
period, probably about the middle of the sevra! 
century &.c. (Eudoc. p. 294; Tretz. ad Mra pes 
24, 25, Gaist.; Hermann, Opuse. vol. ii. p. 300 
Ukert, Geogr. &c. vol. iii. pt. ii, po i7.) By meme 
of the constant intercourse kept ap with the Grers 
colonies on the north coast of the Euxine, and thesagt 
the narratives of travellers, it was more familar ts 
the Greeks than even the Ister itself; and Arietei- 
reproaches the Athenians for spending whole dare = 
the market place, listening to the wonderful] stxew 
of voyagers who had returned from the Phasis ext 
the Borysthenes (ap. Ath. i. p.6; comp. Ukert, pm: 
36, 449). Herodotus, who had himeelf seen it, ent 
who regarded it as the greatest and mnst valuabe 
river of the earth (iv. 17, 18, 53) after the Neb 
describes it as falling into the Pontus ( Biact Se) 
in the middle of the coast of Scythia; mned, a» imme: 
as far up as the district called Gernnts, feety dare 
sail from ita month (iv. 53: respecting the dif utr 
which some have found in the number, see Rarlrs 
note; but it should be observed that, ae the sues 
object of Herodotus is not to describe bow far st eas 
navigable, but how far it was dnoww, be maghs be 
supposed to use the word wAéot in 4 lease gever, ox) 
ine. 71, he distinctly says that the river is mer- 
goble, porwdwrds, as far as the Gerrhi, Abnve 
this its course was unknown; but below Gerrias = 
flowed from N. to S. through a country whick 
supposed to be desert, as far as the acricaltacal Se 
thians, who dwelt along its lower course threat 


distance of ten (or eleven) duys’ sail from its seats 
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Near the sea its waters mingled with those of the 
Hrrants (Boug), that is, as the historian properly 
explains, the two rivers fell into a small lake 
(#Aos), a term fairly applicable to the land-locked 
gulf still called the Lake of Dnieprorskoi, just as 
the Sea of Azov also was called a lake. The headland 
between the two rivers was called the Promontory of 
Hippolaiis (“IewéAew &xpn), and upon it stood the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, and beyond the 
temple, on the banks of the Hypanis, the celebrated 
Greek colony of the Borystheneitae [Oxsra]. 
Thoagh not to be compared with the Nile for the 
benefits it conferred on the people living on its shores, 
Heradotus regarded the Borysthenes as surpassing, 
in these respects, all other rivers; for the pastures on 
itt banks were most rich and beautiful, and the cul- 
tivated land most fertile; its fish were most abundant 
aml excellent; it was most sweet to drink, and its 
stream was clear, while the neighbouring rivers were 
turbid; and at its mouth there were large salting- 
pits, and plenty of great fish for salting. (Comp. 
Seymn. Fr, 66, foll., ed. Hudson, 840, foll., ed. Mei- 
neke; Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxi. p. 75; Eustath. ad 
Dion, Perieg. 311; Plin. ix. 15. 8.17.) The only 
tnbutary which Herodotus mentions is the PANnti- 
cares, falling into the Borysthenes on its eastern 
side (iv. 54). He considered the Gerrhus as a 
branch thrown off by the Borysthenes (iv. 56; Ger- 
eats). The account of Herodotus is, as usual, 
clesely followed by Mela (ii. 1. § 6). 

As to the sources of the river, Herodotns declares 
that neither he nor any other Greck knew where they 
were; and that the Nile and the Borysthenes were 
the only rivers whose sources were unknown; and the 
searces were still unknown to Strabo (ii. p. 107, vii. 
p- 289). Pliny says that it takes its rise among the 
Neuri (iv. 12. s. 26; comp. Solin. 15; Mart. Cap. 
ri; Amm. Mare. xxii. 8. § 40). Ptolemy (iii 5. 
§ 16) assigns to the river two sources; the northern- 
mest being SW. of M. Budinus, in 52° long. and 53° 
lat., by which he evidently means that which is still 
regarded as the source of the river, and which lies 
among the swamps of the Alansk hills N. of Smo- 
lensk : the other branch flows from the lake Ama- 
ocas, which he places in 53° 30’ long., and 50° 20’ 
iat. Some geographers suppose that this branch 
was the Beresina, which, being regarded by the 
Greeks as the principal stream, gave its name to the 
whele river, in the Hellenized form Bopuederns ; but 
this view can hardly be reconciled with the relative 
pesitions as laid down by Ptolemy, unless there be an 
error in the numbers. 

The statement of Herodotus, that the river was 
navigable for 40 days’ sail from its mouth, is re- 
peated by Scyronus of Chios and other late writers 
(Serymn. F'r. 70, ed. Hudson, 843, ed. Meineke; 
Anon. Pertpl. Pont. p. 8); but Strabo makes its 
navigable course only 600 stadia, or 60 geographical 
miles (vii. p. 306). The discrepancy may be par- 
tally removed by supposing the former statement to 
refer to the whole navigation of the river, which ex- 
tends from Smolenek to the mouth, with an inter- 
ruption eansed by a series of thirteen cataracts near 
Kidack, below Kieff; and the latter to the unin- 
terrupted navigation below these cataracts; but still 
the difficulty remains, that the space last mentioned 
is 260 niles long; nor does it seem likely that He- 
reketus was acquainted with the river above the 
catararts. 

The month of the river is placed by Strabo at the 
N. extremity of the Euxine, on the same meridian 
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with Byzantium, at a distance of 3800 stadia from 
that city, and 5000 stadia from the Hellespont: op- 
posite to the mouth is an island with a harbour (Strab, 
i. p. 63, ii. pp. 71, 107, 125, vii. 289, 306). Pliny ° 
gives 120 M. P. as the distance between its mouth 
and that of the Tyras (Dniester), and mentions the 
lake into which it falls (iv. 12. 8. 26; see above). 
Ptolemy places its mouths, in the plural, in 57° 30’ 
long. and 48° 30 lat. (iii. c § 6). He also gives a 
list of the towns on its banks (§ 28). Dionysius 
Periegetes (311) states that the river falls into the 
Euxine in front of the promontory of Criu-Metopon, 
and (542) that the island of Leuce lay opposite to 
its mouth. [Leucer.] 

In addition to the statements of Herodotus re- 
specting the virtues of the river, the later writers 
tell us that its banks were well wooded (Dio Chry- 
sost. 1. c.; Amm, Marc. Ll. ¢.); and that it was 
remarkable for the blue colour which it assumed in 
the summer, and for the lightness of its water, 
which floated on the top of the water of the Hypanis, 
except when the wind was §., and then the Hypanis 
was uppermost. (Ath. ii. p.42; Aristot. Probl. 
xxiii, 9; Plin. xxxi. 5. s. 31.) 

The later writers call it by the name of Danapris, 
and sometimes confound it with the Ister (Anon. 
Per, Pont. Euzx. pp. 148, 150, 151, 166; Gronov. 
pp. 7, 8, 9, 16, Hudson): indeed they make a con- 
fusion among all the rivers from the Danube to the 
Tanais, which proves that their knowledge of the 
N. shore of the Euxine was inferior to that pos- 
sessed in the classical period. (Ukert, Geogr. vol. 
iii, p. 191.) A few minor particulars may be found 
in the following writers (Marcian. Herac. p. 55; 
Priscian. Perieg. 304, 558; Avien. Desertpt. Orb. 
721). Respecting the town of the saine name, and 
the people Borystheneitae, see Oxwta. =[P. S.] 

BOSARA (Bécapa), a town of the Sachalitae 
(Ptol. vi. 7), at the south-east of Arabia, near the 
Didymi Montes, [See Basa.] Forster finds it in 
Masora, a little to the south of Ras-el-Had, (Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 182.) [G. W.] 

BO'SPORUS CIMME'RIUS (Béowopos Kiupe- 
pios, Herod. iv. 12, 100; Kizuepixds, Strab.; Polyb.: 
Strait of Yeni Kalé), the narrow passage connecting 
the Paulus Maeotis with the Euxine. The Cimme- 
rians, to whom it owes its name (Strab, vii. p. 309, 
xi. p. 494), are described in the Odyssey (xi. 14) as 
dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed in dark- 
ness, and unblest by the rays of Helios, This 
people, belonging partly to legend, and partly to his- 
tory, seem to have been the chief occupants of the 
Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), and of the territory 
between that peninsula and the river Tyras ( Dnies- 
ter), when the Greeks settled on these coasts in the 
7th century B.c. (Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 313.) 

The length of the strait was estimated at 60 
stadia (Polyb. iv. 39), and its breadth varied from 
30 (Polyb. Lc.) to 70 stadia, (Strab. p. 310.) 
An inscription discovered on a marble column states 
“that in the year 1068, Prince Gleb measured the 
sea on the ice, and that the distance from T'mutara- 
can( Taman) to Kertsch was 9,384 fathoms. (Jones, 
Travels, vol. ii. p.197.) The greater part of the 
channel is lined with sand-banks, and is shallow, as 
it was in the days of Polybius, and as it may always 
be expected to remain, from the crookedness of the 
passage, which prevents the fair rush of the stream 
from the N., and favours the accumulation of de- 
posit. But the soundings deepen as the passage 
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opens into the Euxine. (Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. i 
p- 106.) 


Panticapaeum or Bosporus, the metropolis, a Mi- 
lesian colony, was situated on the W. edge of the 
strait, where the breadth of the channel was about 
8 miles, (Strab. p. 309.) [Payticararca.] 
From Panticapaeum the territory extended, on a low 
level line of coast well known to the Athenian mer- 
chants, for a distance of 530 stadia (Strab. 1 c.), or 
700 stadia (Arrian, Peripl. Mar. Fux.) to Theo- 
dosia, also a Milesian colony. [Tugoposia.] 
The difference of distance may be accounted for by 
the lower estimate being probably inland distance; 
the other, the winding circuit of the coast. Between 
these two ports lay the following towns from N. to 
S.: Dra (Plin. iv. 24; Steph. B. places it on the 
Phasis s. v. Tyrectata ? of Ptolemy, iii. 6); Nym- 
PHAEUM (Nuupaioy, Ptol. l.c.; Strab. p. 309; Plin. 
l.c.; Anon. Peripl. Mar. Euzx.), of which there are 
ruins (Jones, Travels, vol, ii. p. 214); Acna(“Axpa, 
Strab. xi. p. 494; Anon. Peripl.; Plin. L c.; Hiero- 
cles); Cytara or CyTag (Kéraa, Steph.; Korat, 
Anon. Peripl.; Plin. L c.); Cazeca (Kd(era, 
Arrian, Peripl.), 280 stadia from Theodosia. To 
the N. of Panticapaeam lay, at a distance of 20 
stadia (Strab. p. 310), Mykuectum (Mupphxiopy, 
Strub. Le., p. 494; Mol. ii. 1. §3; Plin. / ¢.), and, at 
double that distance, Partnenxtum (Mapéénoyr, 
Strab. L c.). Besides the territory already de- 
scribed, the kings of the Bosporus had possessions 
on the Asiatic side of the strait. Their cities com- 
mencing with the N, are Crmmericum (Kuyupept- 
xév, Strab. p. 494), formerly called Cerpenton 
(Plin. vi. 6: Temruk?); Parracus (Tlarpaeds, 
Strab. L ¢.); Cert Mitestorum (Kiros, Kiproi, 
Strab. 2. ¢.; Anon. Peripl.; Pomp. Mel. i. 19. § 5: 
Sienna), where was the monument of the Queen 
Comosanja; and PuanaGorta (Tmutarakan or 
Taman). {Puaxacorta.]} 

The political limits of the Cimmerian Bosporns 
varied considerably. In its palmiest days the terri- 
tory extended as far N. as the Tanais (Strab. p. 
495), while to the W. it was bounded on the inland 
side by the mountains of Theodosia. This fertile 
but narrow region was the granary of Greece, espe- 
cially of Athens, which drew annually from it a 
supply of 400,000 medimni of corn, 

Panticapaeum was the capital of a Greek kingdom 
which existed fur several centuries. The succession 
of its kings, extending for several centuries before 
and after the birth of Christ, would be very obscure 
were it not for certain passages in Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucian, Polyaenus, and Constantine Por- 
phyrogeneta, with the coins and inscriptions found 
on the coasts of the Black Sea, 

It is only necessary in thia place to enumerate 
the series of the kings of the Bosporus, as full in- 
formation is under most of the heads given in the 
Dictionary of Biography. The list has been drawn 
up mainly from the article in Erech and Gruber's 
Encyclopadie, compared with Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 
306, and Clinton, Fasti Hell. vol. ii. App. 13; see 
also Mém. de l'Acad. des Inscr. vol. vi. p. 549; 
Raoul Rochette, Antiquités Grecques du Bosphore 
Cimmerien. 


Firat Dynasty. 
B. C. 
Archaeanactidae - - §02—480, 
Spartacus (on coins ss clans da 480—438, 
Seleucus - - 431—427. 


BOSPORUS THRACIUS. 
* * * An Interval of 20 Years. 


B.C. 
Satyras - - - 407—393, 
Leucon - - - 393—13 
Spartacus II. - . - 353—éa. 
Parysades - . - HS 
Satyrus II. - - . sia 
Prytanis 7 - 310—309. 
Eumelus . - - 309—DM. 
Spartacus ITI. - - 304— 284. 


Here the copies of Diodorus desert. as. The folloeing 
names have been made out from Lacian and Polrse- 
nus in the interval between Spartacus JIL ani 
Mithridates, to whom the last Parysades surms- 
dered his kingdom. 


Leucanor, treacherously murdered. (Laciza, 
Torar. 50.) 

Eubiotus, bastard brother of Leucaner. (Lorcias, 
Torar, 51.) 


Satyrus IIL = (Polyaenus, viii. 55.) 

Gorgippus. (Polyaenus, i. c.) 

Spartacus IV 

Parysades II., who gave up the crown to Mithr- 
dates. 

Mithridates VL, king of Pontus. 

Machares, regent of the Bosporus under ke 
father for 14 years. 


B.C. 
Pharnaces II, + - - 63—45. 
Asander - - - - 48—14 
Scribonius, usurper . - 14—-ih 
Polemon I. - . - 13—12. 
Pythodoris - — 


Kheseuporis [L., and his brother Cotys. 
Sauromates 1, his wife Gepaepiris, contem. with 
Tiberius, 


A. TR 
Polemon II. - - - 38—42. 
Mithridates I - - ~ 42—49. 
Cotys - - 49—83. 
Rhescuporis, contern. with Domition. 
Sauromates II., contem. with Trajan. 
Cotys IL., died A. p. 132. 
Rhaemetalces = - - - 132—164. 
Eupator - - - 164 


Sauromates III, 
Rheseuporis LI. 
Cotys LiL, contem. with Caracalla and Severss 


AD 
Ininthemerus - - - 235—279. 
Rheacuporis IV. - - 235—269 
Sauromates 1V.(V.)— - - 276. 


Teiranes reigned 2 or 3 years. 
Thothorses reigned 25 years, cotem. with Dis- 
cletian. 


Sauromates V.(VI.) — - - 302-05 
(Rhadameadis or Rhadampsis]  - 311—31%. 
Sauromates VI. (VIL) - - 306—320, 
Rhescu V. - - 320—344 
Sauromates VII. (VIII. ) 

fE. B J.) 


BO’SPORUS THRA'CIUS (Bdewopes @pdmst: 
Eth. Boowépios, Boowepia, Booropiards, Borrope- 
vds, Steph. B.: Adj , Basporems, Besper- 
cus, Bosporius), the strait which unites the water 
of the Euxine and the Propontis. 

I. The N — According to legend, it was bere 
that the cow Io made her passage from one onntian? 
to the other, and hence the name, celebrated alle 2 
the fables and the history of antiquity. (Apdled, 
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i. 1. §2.) Before this it had been called Tépos 
@pdewos. (Apollod. Lc.) Afterwards the natives 
gave it the name of Méows Béowopos. (Dionys. ap. 
Strab. sii. p. 566.) Finally the epithet Opdmiws 
came into use. (Strab. lL c.; Herod. iv. 83; Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 140.) Sometimes 7d ordua Tov 
Nérrov. (Xenoph.; Strab.; Polyb.) So also the 
Latin writers Os Ponticum (Tac. Amn, ii. 54), Os 
Ponti (Cie, Verr. ii. 4, 58), and Ostium Ponti (Cic. 
Tuse. i, 20). Pomponius Mela (i. 19. § 5) calls it 
“eanalis,” and divides it into the strait “fauces” 
and the mouth “os.” Its modern name is the 
Channel of Constantinople, in Turkish Boghas. 

IL. Physical Features. — The origin of the Thra- 
cian Bosporus has attracted attention from the 
earliest times; among the ancients the commonly 
received opinion was, that the Euxine had been 
originally separated from the Mediterranean, and 
that this channel, as well as that of the Hellespont, 
had been made by some violent effort of nature, or 
by the so-called deluge of Deucalion. (Diod. v. 47; 
Pim vi. 1; comp. Arist. Meteorolog. i. 14, 24.) 
The geological appearances, which imply volcanic 
action, confirm this current tradition. Clarke ( Tra- 
vels, vol. ii.) and Androssy ( Voyage a l' Embouchure 
de la Mer Noire, ou Essai sur le Bosphore) have 
noticed the igneous character of the rocks on either 
mde of the channel. Strickland (Geol. Trans. 
2ad series, vol. vy, p. 386), in his paper on the geo- 
ly of this district, states that these pyrogenous 
rocks, consisting of trachyte and trachytic conglome- 
rate, protrude through beds of slate and limestone, 
which, from the fossils they contain, he assigns to 
the Silurian system. The prevailing colour of these 
rcks is greenish, owing to the presence of copper, 
which gave the name of Cyaneae to the weather- 
beaten rocks of the Symplegades. (Daubeny, Vol- 
canoe, p. 335.) This channel forms, in its windings, 
a chain of seven lakes. According to the law of all 
estuaries, these seven windings are indicated by seven 
prumontories, forming as many corresponding bays 
a the opposite coast; the projections on the one 
shore being similar to the indentations on the other. 
Seren currents, in different directions, follow the 
windings of the coast. Each has a counter current, 
and the water, driven with vivlence into the separate 
bays, flows upward in an opposite direction in the 
‘ber half of the channel. ‘his phenomenon has 
been noticed by Polybius (iv.43); he describes “ the 
current as first striking against the promontory of 
Hermaeam. From thence it is deflected and forced 
against the opposite side of Asia, and thence in like 
manner back again to that of Europe, at the Hes- 
usean promontory, and from thence to Bous, and 
fnally to the point of Byzantium. At this point, a 
smal! part of the stream enters the Horn or Port, 
while the rest or greater part flows away towards 
Claleedon.” Rennel (Comp. Geog. vol. ii. p. 404), 
im his diseussion upon the harbour current of Con 
stantinople, remarks that it is probable Polybius was 
tet altogether accurate in his description of the in- 
dented motions of the stream, or where he says that 
the outer current flows toward Chalcedon. The 
stream in a crooked passage is not (as Polybius 
suppuses) bandied about from one peint to another, 
bat is rather thrown off from one bay to the bay on 
the opposite side, by the agency of the intermediate 
point 

Herodotus (iv. 85) makes the length of the Bos- 
forus to be 120 stadia, but does not state where it 
begins or ends. Polybius (iv. 39) assigns to it the 
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same length; this seems to have been the general 
computation, the measurement being made from the 
New Castles to as far as the town of Chalcedon. 
(Milman’s Gibbon, vol. iii. p.5; comp, Menippus, 
ap. Steph. B. 8, v, Xadrxhbev.) The real length 
appears to be about 17 miles, The breadth is va- 
riously estimated by different writers, Strabo (ii. 
p. 125; comp. vii. p. 319) seems to say the narrow- 
est part is 4 stadia broad, and Herodotus (/. c) 
makes the width the same at the entrance into the 
Euxine. But Polybius (iv. 43) says the narrowest 
part is about the Hermaran promontory, somewhere 
midway between the two extremities, and computes 
the breadth at not less than 5 stadia, Pliny (iv. 
24) says that at the spot where Dareius joined the 
bridge the distance was 500 paces. Chesney (£z- 
ped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 326) makes out the width 
at the narrowest point, between Rumfli-Hisdr and 
Anadoli-Hisdr, to be about 600 yards. Further 
onwards the channel varies in breadth, from 600 or 
700 yards to about 1000 yards, and at the gate of 
the Seraglio it extends as far as 1640 yards. The 
two great continents, though so slightly removed 
from one another, are not, it seems, as Pliny (vi. 1) 
states, quite within the range of the human voice, 
nor can the singing of the birds on one coust, nor 
the barking of dogs on the other, be heard. With 
regard to the well-known theory of Polybius as to 
the choking up of the Black Sea (Euxeinus), it may 
be observed, that the soundings which have been 
made in this strait show a great depth of water, 
(Journ, Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 107.) 

IL. History and Antiquities. — The pressing for - 
ward by the Hellenic race towards the east about 
twelve centuries before our aera, when regarded as 
an historical event, is called the Expedition of the 
Argonauts to Colchis. According to Humboldt 
(Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 140, Eng. trans.), the actual 
reality, which in this narration is clothed in a my- 
thical garb, or mingled with ideal features to which 
the minds of the narrators gave birth, was the ful- 
filment of a national desire to open the inhospitable 
Euxine. In accordance with this, the names of 
many of the places of the two opposite coasts bear 
evidence to their supposed connection with this period 
of Grecian adventure, while the crowd of temples and 
votive altars which were scattered in such lavish 
profusion upon the richly wooded banks of the strait 
displayed the enterprise or the fears of the later 
mariners who ventured on the traces of the Argo- 
nauts. The Bosporus has been minutely described 
by Dionysius of Byzantium, the author of an ard- 
wAovs Boomdpov, about a.p. 190 (Hudson, Geog. 
Minor, vol. iii.), and by P. Gyllius, a French tra- 
veller of the 16th century (Gronovii Thesaurus, 
vol. vi. p. 3086), Tournefort (Voyage au Lerant, 
Lettre xv.), and Von Hammer (Constantinopel und 
die Bosporus). 


A. The European Coast, 


1. AIANTEION (Funduklu), an altar erected to 
Ajax, son of Telamon, and the temple of Ptolemaens 
Philadelphus, to whom the Byzantines paid divine 
honours. (Dionys. B.) 

2. Petra THermastis ( Beschiktasche or Cradle 
Stone), a rock distinguished for its form; the road- 
stead near this rock was formerly called Penrecori- 
con, or Anchorage of the Fifty-oared Ships. Not 
far from this was the Jasontum, called by the later 
Greeks DipLoktion, or double colamn, and the laurel 
grove. (Comp. Steph. B. 8. c. Adpyn.) 

EE4 
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3. Arcus ( Ortakot). 

4. AnapLus (Kurwtschesme) or Vicus Mt- 
CHAELICUS, from the celebrated church to the areh- 
angel Michael, which Constantine the Great erected 
(Sozomen, H. £. ii. 3), and Justinian renewed with 
so much magnificence, (Procop. Aedif. i. 8.) In 
the 5th century this place was remarkable for the 
Stylites or Pillar Saints. (Cedrenus, p. 340.) 

5. Hestiae (Arnaudkoi), the point of the rocky 
promontory which here shuts in the Bosporus within 
its narrowest breadth, and therefore produces the 
greatest current in the channel (uéya pevua, Polyb. 
l.c.). Here stood the church of S. Theodora, in 
which, under Alexius, the son of Manuel Comnenus, 
the conspiracy against the Protosebast was com- 
menced. (Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. xvi. p. 314.) 

6. Cumrar (Bebek), a bay on which was a temple 
to Artemis Dictynna, 

7. Promontorium Hermsgum ( Rumili-Hisar), 
the promontory at the foot of which Mandrocles built 
the oridge of Dareius, though its site must not be 
looked for in a straight line between Rumili-Lisar 
and Anadoli-Hisar, but a little higher up, where 
the sea is more tranquil. On this and on the oppo- 
site side were the old castles which, under the Greek 
empire, were used as state prisons, under the tre- 
mendous name of Lethe, or towers of oblivion( Gibbon, 
vol. iii. p. 6), and were destroyed and strengthened 
by Mohammed II. before the siege of Constantinople. 

8. Portus Mvutiervum ( Baltaliman, Plin. iv. 12; 
comp. Steph. B. s. 0. PuvawnowdaAas). 

9. Sinus Lastuenes or LeostHEenes (Stenia, 
Steph. B. Le.). The reading in Pliny (/. c.) should 
be Leosthenes, instead of Casthenes, called by the 
later Byzantines Sosthenes (Niceph. p. 35; comp. 
Epigram by Leont. Schol. Anthol. Planud, 284), the 
fairest, largest, and most remarkable harbour of the 
whole Bosporus. 

lo, Cautes Baccutar (Jenikoi), so called be- 
cause the currents, dancing like Bacchanals, beat 
against the shore. 

1h. Pranmacta (Therapia), derived its name 
from the poison which Medea threw upon the coast. 
The euphemism of later ages has converted the 
poison into health. 

12, Cuaves Pont (Kefelikoi), the key of the 
Euxine, as here the first view of the open sea is ob- 
tained. 

13. Sesve Prorunpus (Ba@vxoAmos ; 
dereh). 

14. Soras ( Mesaituonu). 

15, Scuerreas (Sarigari). 

16. SexarKion (Kimili-kawdk, Polyb. iv. 39). 
Strabo (vii. p. 319) calls it the temple of the By- 
zantines, and the one on the opposite shore the temple 
of the Chalcedonians. The Genoese castles, which 
defended the Strait and levied the toll of the Bospo- 
rus in the time of the Byzantine empire, were situ- 
ated on the summits of two opposite hills. 

17. 
which closes the harbour of Bujudliman (Portus 
FEruestoruM). 

18. Cyanear Insucar (Kvavéa, Herod. iv, 85, 
89; Diod. v. 47, xi. 3; Strab. i, p. 21; Dem. de 


Bujuk- 


Fals, Leg. p. 429; Evurdtyades, Eurip, Med. 2, | 


1263; Iphig. in Taur. 241; Apollod. i. 9. § 22; 
MAayxral, Apoll, Rhod. iv. 860, 939; comp. Plin. 
vi, 12), the islands which lie off the month of the 
channel. Strabo (p. 319) correctly describes their 


number and situation; he calla them “two little | 
isles, one upon the Raropean, and the other on the - 


Gyroro.is (Karibdsche), the mass of rock | 
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| Asiatic side of the strait, separated from each other 


by 20 stadia.” The more ancient accounts, repre. 
senting them as sometimes separated, and at uthey 
times joined together, were explained by Tournebet. 
who observed that each of them comests of ape 
craggy island, but that when the sea is disturied the 
water covers the lower parts, so as to make the dif- 
ferent. points of either resemble insular reeks Ther 
are, in fact, each joined to the mainland by a kind of 
isthmus, and appear as islands when this is inas- 
dated, which always happens in stormy weather. 
Upon the one on the European side are the remain 
of the altar dedicated by the Romans to Apaih. 
(Clarke, Travels, vol. ii, p. 431.) 


B. The Asiatic Coast, 


1. Axcrrarum Prom. (./tm-burwn), 

2. Conactum Prom. ( Fil-durwn). 

3. PaNTescuion or Mancirium, 

4. Estiar (Plin. v. 43), 

5. Hieron (Anadoli-kawdék), the “ sacred opes- 
ing” at which Jason is said to have offer] sacrifice 
to the twelve gods. (Polyb. iv.43.) Here was the 
temple of Zeus Urius (Arrian, Peripl ad fn}, @ 
temple of the Chalcedonians. (Strab. p. 319.) it 
has been supposed that it was from this temple that 
Darcius surveyed the Euxine. (Herod. iv. 85.) Bet 
as it is not easy to reconcile Herodotus’s statecest 
with the common notion of the situation of te 
temple, it may be inferred that this took place sarme- 
where at the mouth of the strait, as, from its pe- 
culiar sanctity, the whole district went under tis 
general title. This spot, as the place for bering 
duties on the vessels sailing in and ont of the Equine, 
was wrested from the Byzantines by Prosias, vie 
carried away all the materials, On making pesre, 
he was obliged to restore them. (Polyb. iv. 50—52.) 
Near this place, on a part of the shore which Pre 
copins (Aedif. i. 9) calls Mocnapiem, Jasticmn 
dedicated a church to the archangel Michael: te 
guardianship of the strait being consigned to the 
leader of the host of heaven. 

6. Arncyroxium Prom., with a Nosocominm or 
hospital built by Justinian. (Procop, 1 .) 

7. Tue Coven («Abn) or Hemactoes (Jacke 
Tagh), or mountain of Joshua, because, aceording ts 
Moslem belief, Joshua is buried bere. —~ Gisuds 
Mountain, 

8. Sinus Amycus (Begkoa), with the spot carnal 
Adovyn Mawvouérn, from the laurel which cand 
insanity in those that wore the branches, Situated 
80 stadia from Byzantinm, and 40 from the temupie 
of Zeus Urius (Arrian, Peripl.), formeriy facnees for 
the sword-fish, which have now disappeared fran 
the Bosporus. 

9. Nicoro.ts (Plin. v. 43; comp, Steph. B ae.) 

10. Ecnara repippoor, or “ stream-girt ~ (Aa 
dili). 

11, Protos and Devreros Disers (‘Pedlecee 
“Axpat; Kulle-bagdacheasi), or bluffs against alork 
the waters beat. At this part of the cemst, called 
by Procopinus (Aedif. i. 8) Boeywi, or, in carfer 
times, Mpéoyx0m, from its jutting owt, Jastiraa 
built the church to the archangel Michael whick 
faced the one on the Earepean coast. 

12. Curysorouis. (Curyserot.) [FB] 

BOSTRA (14 Béotpa, } Béotpa: 0.T. Borman, 
properly Borznan; LXX. Boodp: Eth. Berrrarca, 
Boorpaios, Steph. B.: Busrah, Boszrah, Botzra, Ra. \, 
a city of Arabia, in an oasis of the Syrian Direert, a 
little more than 1° S, of Damascus, It lay m the 
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S. part of the district of Auranitis, the modern Haou- 
ran, of which it was the capital in the middle ages 
(Abalfeda), and is still one of its chief cities. 

Respeeting its earliest history, doubts have been 
thrown upon the identity of the Bozrah of the O. T. 
with the Bostra of writers under the Roman empire, 
chiefly on the ground that the former was a principal 
city of the Edomites, whose territory, it is urged, 
lay too far S. to include the site of Bostra (Gen. 
uxxvi. 33; Js. xxxiv. 6, lxiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 13, 22; 
Amos, i. 12), while, in one passage (Jer. xviii. 24), 
a Borrah of the Moabites is mentioned: and hence, 
by a well-known expedient of hasty criticism, it has 
been inferred that there were two Bozrahs, the one 
belonging to Edom, and the other to Moab: the latter 
corresponding to Bostra in Auranitis, and the former 
secupying the site of the modern Busseyra, in the 
monntains of Idumea. But, as the notices of Boz- 
rah in the O. T. have all the appearance of referring 
to some one well-known place, and as the extent of 
the territories of the border peoples varied greatly at 
different times, it is at Jeast equally probable that 
the prsseastons of Edom extended as far as Bostra, 
and that, from being on the frontier of the Moabites, 
it had been taken by the latter when Jeremiah wrote. 
The notice of Bossora (Bérropa) in the first book of 
Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 26) confirms this view. (Cal- 
met, ad Jer. xlix. 13; Von Raumer, Palast. p. 165, 
and in Berghaus’s Annalen, 1830, p. 564; Winer, 
Bibl, Realworterbuch, s.v.; Kitto, Pict. Bibl. n, on 
Jer. xlix. 13.) 

Cicero mentions an independent chieftain of Bostra 
(Bostrenum: ad Q F.ii.12). The city was beau- 
tified by Trajan, who made it the capital of the Ro- 
tan province of Arabia, an event commemorated by 
the inscription NEA TPAIANH BOCTPA on its 
culms, and also by a local era, which dated from a. p. 
105. (Chron. Pasch. p. 253, ed. Paris, p. 472, ed. 
Boon; Eckbel, Doctr. Num. Vet. vol. iii. p. 500, et 
seq.: John Malala erroneously ascribes its elevation 
t» Augustus, instead of Trajan, Chron. ix. p. 233, 
ed. Benn.) Under Alexander Severns it was made 
a colony, and its coins bear the epigraph Nova 
TRAJANA ALEXANDRIANA COL. BosTRA. (Da- 
mase. ap. Phot. Cod. 272; Eckhel, Lc.) The em- 
peror Philip, who was a native of the city, conferred 
upon it the tithe of Metropolis. (Amm. Mare. xiv. 
8; Eckhel, p. 502) It is described at this period 
m4 great, popnious, and well fortified city (Amm. 
Marc. 1. ¢.), lying 24 M. P. north-east of Adraa 
(Edrei), and four days’ journey S. of Damascus. 
(Euseb. Gnom.; Hierocl.; Not. Imp. Or.) Ptolemy 
mentions it, among the cities of Arabia Petraea, with 
the surname of Aeyler, in allusion to the Legio IIL. 
Cyrenaica, whose head-quarters were fixed here by 
Trajan. It is one of his points of recorded astrono- 
mical observation, having 14} hours in its longest 
day and being distant about two-thirds of an hour 
E. of Alexandria. (Ptol. v. 17. § 7, viii. 20. § 21.) 

Ecelesiastically, it was a place of considerable im- 
prtance; being the seat, first of a bishopric, and 
afterwards of an archbishopric, ruling over twenty 
bishopries, and forming apparently the head-quarters 
af the Nestorians. (Act. Concil. Nic. Ephes. Chal- 
ced. fe.) 

Its coins range from the Antonines to Caracalla. 
Several of them bear emblems referring to the wor- 
sip of the Syrian Dionysus, under the name of Du- 
Aires, a fact of importance in connection with the 
reference to the vineyards of Bozrah in the magnifi- 
ceut prophecy of Isaiah (Ixiii. 1—3). Some scholars 
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even derive its name from its vineyards. The verbal 
root botzar signifies to cut off, and hence, on the one 
hand, to gather the vintage, and, on the other hand, 
to make inaccessible; and hence some make Botzrah 
a place of vineyards, others an inaccessible fortress. 
(Eckhel, p. 502; Gesenius, Lezicon, «. v.) 

The important ruins of the city are described by 
Barckhardt (Travels, p. 226) and Robinson (Bibl. 
Researches, vol. iii. p. 125). The desolation of this 
great city, which, at the time of its capture by the 
Arabs, was called “the market-place of Syria, Irak, 
and the Hejaz,” furnishes a striking commentary on 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 13). [P.S.] 

BOSTRE’NUS (Boorpnvds: Nahr el-Auly), the 
“ graceful” river upon whose waters Sidon was 
situated. (Dionys. Per. 913.) The stream rises 
in Mount Lebanon, NE. of Deir-el-Kamr and Bted- 
din, from foantains an hour and a half beyond the 
village of ELBdruik ; it is at first a wild torrent, 
and its course nearly south-west. (Burkhardt, 
Syria, p. 206; Robinson, Travels, vol. iii. p. 429; 
Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p.467.) [E.B.J.] 

BOTERDUM, a place near Bilbilis, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, only mentioned by Martial (xii. 18. 
10—12):— 

“ Hic pigri colimus labore dulci 

Boterdum Plateamque: Celtiberis 
Haee sunt nomina crassiora terris.” [P. S.] 

BOTIAEIUM (Borideiy, Steph. s.v.: Eth. Bo- 
riaevs), a city of Phrygia, on a lake Attaea, which 
produces salt. As the lake is in Phrygia, and a salt 
lake, it is possible that this Attaea may be Strabo's 
Tattaea. [G. L.] 

BOTRYS (Bérpus; Botrys, Botrus, Peut. Tad.: 
Borrpis, Theophan. Chronogr. p. 193: Eth. 
Botpunvds, Steph. B.; Hierocles; Plin. v. 20; 
Pomp. Mela i. 12. § 3: Bétrin), a town of Phoe- 
nicia, upon the coast, 12 M.P. north of Byblus 
(Tab. Peut.), and a fortress of the robber tribes of 
Mt. Libanus (Strab. xvi. p. 755), which was, ac- 
cording to the historian Menander, as quoted by 
Josephus (Antig. viii. 3. § 2), founded by Hhobal, 
king of Tyre. It was taken with other cities by 
Antiochus the Great in his Phoenician campaign. 
(Polyb. v. 68.) Batrin is a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, chiefly belonging to Ma- 
ronites, with a few which are occupied by Greeks 
and Turks. (Chesney, Eped. Euphrat. vol. i. 
p. 454.) [E. B. J.} 

BOTTIAEA. [Maceponta.]} 

BOVIA’NUM (Bolavéy, or Boviavyoy: Eth, Bo- 
vianensis: Bojano), a city of Samnium, situated in 
the very heart of that country, close to the sources 
of the river Tifernus, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains, We learn from Livy (ix. 31) that 
it was the capital of the tribe of the Pentri, and a 
very wealthy and powerful city. Hence it plays no 
unimportant part during the wars of the Romans 
with the Samnites. especially the second, during 
which the scene of the contest lay principally in the 
country of the Pentrians. It was first besieged, but 
without success, by the Roman consuls M. Poetelius 
and C. Sulpicius ins. c. 314; but three years after- 
wards was taken by C. Junius Bubuleus, when a 
greater booty fell into the hands of the victors than 
from any other Samnite city. (Liv. ix. 28,31.) The 
Romans, however, did not retain possession of it: and 
thongh it was again taken by their armies in B.c. 
305, they appear to have evacuated it shortly after - 
wards; as at the commencement of the Third Sam- 
nite War, n.c, 298, it was a third time taken by 
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the consul Cn. Fulvius. (Liv.ix. 44, x. 12; Niebuhr, 
vol. iii. pp. 242,243.) In the Second Punic War it 
was more than once made the head-quarters of a 
Roman army, as a point of importance in a military 
view (Liv. xxv. 13), and during the great Social 
War it again assumed a position of the highest rank, 
being made for a time, after the fall of Corfiniam, 
the capital of the confederates and the seat of their 
general council. (Appian, B.C.i. 51.) It was, 
however, taken by Sulla by a sudden assault; but 
fell again into the hands of the Marsic general Pom- 
paedius Silo, before the close of the war, and was the 
scene of his latest triamph. (App. 1. c.; Jul. Obseq. 
116.) In the devastation of Samnium which fel- 
lowed, Bovianum fully shared, and Strabo speaks of 
it as in his day almost entirely depopulated (v. p.250). 
We learn, however, that a military colony was esta- 
blished there by Caesar, and Pliny even speaks of 
two colonies of the name: “ Colonia Bovianum vetus 
et alteram cognomine Undecumanorum.” The latter 
was probably that established by Caesar: the epoch 
of tne former is uncertain, but it appears from its 
name to have occupied the site of the ancient Sam- 
nite city. (Plin. iii. 12. 5.17; Lib. Colon. p. 231; 
Zumpt de Colon. pp. 256, 305.) No subsequent 
author notices this distinction: but the continued 
existence of Bovianum under the Roman Empire asa 
municipal town, apparently of some consideration, 
with its senate (Ordo Bovianensium) and other local 
magistrates, is attested by inscriptions as well as by 
Ptolemy and the Itineraries. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 67; 
Itin. Ant. p. 102; Tab. Pent.; Luscrr. ap Romanelli, 
vol. i. pp. 442, 443.) 

The Roman city of Bovianum, which appears to 
have been situated in the plain or low grounds on 
the banks of the Tifernus, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the 9th century: its 
site is now covered with marshy alluvial soil, in 
which ancient remains have been discovered. The 
modern city of Bojano occupies a rocky hill, one of 
the last off-shoots of the lofty mountain mass called 
Monte-Matese, which completely overshadows it on 
the S.W.: and it is probable that this was the site 
of the ancient Samnite city. Some portions of its 
ancient walls, con-tructed of polygonal blocks in a 
very massive style, are still visible. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii, p. 441; Craven's Abruczi, vol. ii. p. 160.) 
Mommsen, however, the latest author who has in- 
vestigated the topography of these regions, regards 
the modern Bojano as the site only of “ Bovianum 
Undecumanorum,” and would transfer the ancient 
Samnite city “ Bovianuam Vetus” to a place called 
Pietrabbondante near Agnone, about 20 miles to the 
N., where there certainly appear to be the remains 
of an ancient city. (Mommsen, Unter /tal. Dialecte, 
p- 171—173,) The expression of Silius Italicus 
( Boviania lustra, viii. 566) is strikingly descriptive 
of the scenery in the neighbourhood of Bojano; the 
“narrow glens and impenetrable thickets" of the 
Monte Matese. (Craven, lc.). [E. H. B.J 

BOVILLAE (BotAAm: Eth. BoiAAavés, Bovil- 
Janus), an ancient city of Latium, situated on the 
Appian Way about 12 miles from Home. It is one 
of the towns whose foundation is expressly assigned 
to a colony from Alba Longa (Orig. Gentis Rom. 
17; Comp. Diod. vii. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 185): and 
the inhabitants appear indeed to have claimed a 
special relation with that city, whence we find them 

assuming in inscriptions, of Imperial date, the titles 

“ Albani Longani Bovillenses" (Orell. Jnacr. 119, 


BOVILLAE. 

independent city, and was one of the thirty which « 
B.C. 493 composed the Latin League. (Dhouys. +. 
61, where we should certainly read Boit\Aarer, ad 
not BwAavaw. Niebuhr, in his discussion of the 
important passage, has accidentally ountted te 
naine.) Hence we find it long afterwards noticed 
as partaking in the sacrifices on the Alhan Mourt. 
(Cic. pro Plane. 9.) It is mentioned both by Dimy- 
sius and Plutarch among the cities taken by the 
Volscians under Corijolanus (Dionys. viii. 20; Pist. 
Cor. 29, where we should read BofAAas for Bé\As): 
the former calls it at this time one of the mat os- 
siderable cities of Latium, but its narne is not agai 
mentioned during the wars of Rome with the Vu- 
scians. Florus indeed speaks of the Romans as har- 
ing celebrated a triumph over Bovillae (1. 11. § 6), 
but this is probably a mistake, or a rhetorical imse- 
curacy. Like many other Latin towns it seems t 
have fallen into decay in the later ages of the 
Republic, and though Sulla established « sui- 
tary colony there (Lib, Colon. p. 231), Cir 
speaks of it in his time as a poor decayed plac, 
though still retaining its municipal privileges. (/ 
Plane. 9.) 

It was on the Appian Way, close to Boriliae, 
that Clodius was killed by Milo, whenee Cicers 
alludes to that event by the phrase of “ pagna Beril- 
lana” (Appian. B.C. ii. 21; Cie. ad Aft. v. 13), 
and it was here that the body of Augustus rested @ 
its way to Rome, and where it was met by the 
funera] convoy of Roman knights who cundacted & 
from thence to the city. (Suet. Aug. 100.) The 
Julian family appears to have had previous to thes 
some peculiar sacred rites or privileges at Boville, 
probably owing to their Alban origin: and after th» 
event, Tiberius erected there a chapel or “ sactarium” 
of the Julia gens; and instituted Circensian gases m 
its honour, which continued to be celebrated for sue 
time. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41, xv. 23.) Owing to the 
favours thus bestowed on it, as wel) as to its fovea 
able situation close to the Appian Way, and at » 
short a distance from Rome (whence it is calal 
“ suburbanae Bovillae” by Propertins and Ovid), 4 
appears to have recovered from its declining «e- 
dition, and became under the Roman empire a tale- 
rably flourishing municipal town. (Propert. iv. 1. 
33; Ovid. Fast. iii. 667; Martial, ii. 6. 15; Toc 
Hist. iv. 2, 46; Orell. Jnscr. 2625, 3701.) Te 
name (corruptly written ‘ Bobellas ") is found for the 
last time in the Tabula: the period of its destructes 
is unknown, but it appears to have completely ceased 
to exist in the middle ages, so that its very «ite wus 
forgotten. Holstenius placed it at a spot called the 
Osteria delle Fratocchie, rather too near Rome: ue 
actual town, as proved by the ruins lately discovere!, 
lay a short distance to the right of the Appaan War, 
and a cross road or diverticulum, which lal t ut, 
branched off from the high read at the 12th male- 
stone. The station given in the Tabula mst have 
been at this point, and it is therefore clear that Ue 
distance should be xii. instead of x. = Recent ex 
vations have brought to light the remains of t+ 
Cireus, in which the games noticed by Tacitus vere 
celebrated, and which are in unusually good preerts- 
tion; also those of a small theatre and the ruins of 
an edifice, supposed with much plausibility te be the 
sanctuary of the Julian gens. A curious altar 
very ancient style, with the inscription ‘ Vedarei 
Patrei Gentiles Juliei,’ confirms the fact of the ait 
connexion of this gens with Bovillae. { Nibby, Thin 


2252). After the fall of Alba, Bovillse became an | torni di Roma, vol. i. pp. 302—312; Geil’s Top. of 
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Rome, pp. 123—-125; Orell. /nscr. 1287; Klausen, 

Aeneas und die Penaten, vol. ii. p.1083. [E.H.B.] 
BOVINDA (Boveulrda, Ptol. ii. 2 § 8), a river in 

Ireland, the [R. G.L.] 

BO'VIUM, a place in Britain, ten miles, accord- 
ing to the Itinerary, from Deva (Chester), in the 
direction of Uroconium (Urozeter), and placed, by 
modera inquirers, at Bangor, Aldford, Bunbury, 
Stretton, and other unsatisfactory localities south of 
Chester. Ln order to increase the claims of Bangor 
the © hasbeen changed into n, and Bonium suggested. 
(Horseley, Britannia Romana, iii. 2.) [R.G. L.] 

BOXUM, a place in Gallia, on the road between 
Aquae Nisineii (Bourbon ( Anci), and Augustodu- 
uum (Autwm), according to the Table. D’Anville 
supposes that it may be Bussiére, the distance of 
which from Avdtun agrees pretty well with the dis- 
tance 8 in the Table from Boxum to Augustodu- 
hum. {G. L.] 

BOZRAH. [Bostra.] 

BRABONLTACUM, mentioned only in the Notitia, 
and probably bat another form for Bremetonacae 
( Overborough). (R. G, L.J 

BRA'CARA AUGUSTA (Bpalxap Aiyouera, 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 39; Augusta Bracaria, Geog. Rav. 
iv. 43; Braga, Ru.), a city in the NW. of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, the capital of the Callaici 
Bracarti, who dwelt between the rivers Durius and 
Micius, and the seat of a conventus juridicus. It 
stood at the meeting of four roads, sume distance 
frum the sea, and not far from the left bank of the 
river Naebis (Carado). Among its ruins are the 
remains of an aqueduct and amphitheatre. (Plin. 
iv. 20. 8.34; Jtin. Ant. pp. 420, 422, 423, 427, 
429; Auson. de Nob. Urb. 8, quaeque sinu pelagi | N 
jactat se Bracara dives; Morales, Ant. pp. 102, 
103; Miiiano, Diccion. vol. ii. p.136.) [P. S.] 

BRA'CARI, BRACA’RIL = [Gattaxcta.] 

BRA’ CCIUM. The following inscription found 
at Brugh, near Askrigg, has suggested the word 
Bracckium, as the name Brugh, in its Roman form. 

IMP, CAES. L, SEPTIMIO 

P10. PERTINACI. AVGV. . 

IMP. CAFSARI. M. AURELIO, A... 
PIO. FELICL. AVCVSTO.. . 

BEACCHIO. CAEMENTICIVM. 

VI. NERVIORUM. SVB. CVRA. L. A. 
SENKCION, AMPLISSIMI. 

OPEKL. L. VI. SPIUS. PRAE. 
. . LEGIO, [R. G. L.] 

BRACHMA'NES (Bpaxnaves, Steph. B.: in 
other writers generally in the genitive, 7d fvos 
Bpaxudrwy, Td PvACY Bpaxyudywy: also Bpaxuat, 
Steph. B.), the Brahmins, or priestly caste of the 
Hindoos, called by the Greeks copiurrai, and, from 
their habit of practising bodily asceticism in a state 
of nadity, Pvurocogiorai. In the expedition of 
Alexander, their peculiar sentiments and practices 
and position among the natives excited the con- 
queror's attention, and led to inquiries, the results 
of which are preserved in the fragments of the con- 

temporary historians, and in the compilations of later 
writers. The particulars of these accounts, agreeing as 
they do, to a great extent, with the better information 
gained through our own intercourse with India, it is 
superfluous to insert here; the reader who wishes to 
compare them with modern knowledge must care- 
fully consult the original authorities. It should be 
cbserved that Alexander’s intercourse with them 
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was not entirely peaceful; for they are found inciting 
the natives to resist the invader, and suffering 
severely in consequence. (Aristob. Fr. 34. p. 105, 
ed. Didot; ap. Strab, xv. p. 714; Onesicrit. Fr. 10, 
p- 50, ed. Didot, ap. Strab. xv. p. 715, and Plut. 
Alex. 65, Fr. 33, p. 57, ap. Lucian. de Mort, 
Peregr. 25; Nearch. Fr. 7, p. 60, ap. Strab. xv. 
p- 716, Fr. 11, p. 61, ap. Arrian. Jnd. 11, Fr. 37, 
p- 71, ap. Arrian. Anab. vii. 3. § 3; Cleitarch. Fr. 
22. a, p. 83, ap. Diog. Laért. Prooem. § 6; Diod. xvii. 
102—107 ; Strab. xv. pp. 712, foll ; Arrian. Anab, 
vi. 7. § 4, vi. 16. § 5; Lucian. Fugit. 6; Plut. Alex. 
69; Aelian, V. H. ii. 41; Curt. viii 9. §. 31; Cic. 
Tuse. v. 25; Plin. vi. 21; vii. 2; Apul. Flor, vol. ii. 
p. 130, Bip.; Suid. s. v.; Schneider, Annot. ad 
Aristot. de Animal, vol. ii. p. 475; Bohlen, Alt. Ind. 
vol, i. pp. 279, 287, 319, vol. ii, p. 181; Creuzer, 
Symbolik, vol.i. p.482 ; Droysen, Alez. p.503 ; Lassen, 
de Nominibus quibus a veteris appellantur Indorum 
philosophi, in the Rhein. Mus. 2nd series, vol. i. 
p. 171, for 1832, See also Inpta.) In several of 
the passages now cited, the Brachmans are spoken 
of as a distinct tribe, having their own cities; and 
various geographical positions are assigned to them. 
This natural result of imperfect information nssumes 
a definite form in Diodorus (xvii. 102, 103), who 
mentions Harmatelia (‘ApparhAiw) as the last city 
of the Brachmans on the Indus, and in Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 74), who places the Bpaxudva: pdyo: at 
the foot of a mountain called Bettigo (Byrtrye), 
and says that they extend as far as the Batae, and 
have a city pamed Brachma (Bpdxun). [P. S.] 
BRACHO’DES (Bpax@ins Axpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 
. 10), a promontory on the E. coast of Byzacium, in 
. Africa, forming the N. headland of the Lesser 
Syrtis. It is called Ammonis (Gxpa “Aupevos 
BaAl@wvos) by Strabo, who mentions the tunny- 
fisheries off it (xvii. p. 834), It was called Caput 
Vada (Kawotr@ada) in the time of Justinian, who 
built upon it a town of the same name, in memory 
of the landing of Belisarius in the Vandalic War 
(Procop. Aed. vi. 6); and it still retains the name 
Kapoudia, with the ruins of the city. (Shaw, 
Travels, p. 101; Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 176, 
190.) P.S.] 
BRADANUS, a river of Lucania, the name of 
which is found only in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 104), but which is undoubtedly the same still 
called the Bradano, a considerable river, which rises 
in the mountains near Venusia, and flows into the 
gulf of Tarentum, immediately to the N. of Meta- 
pontum, It appears to have formed in ancient times 
the boundary between Lucania and Apulia or Cala- 
bria, as it still does between the provinces of Basili- 
cata and Terra d'Otranto, Appian (B. C. vy. 93) 
speaks of a mver of the same name (wérauos éwa- 
vuuos), near Metapontum, which can hardly be any 
other than the Bradano: hence it would appear 
that near its mouth it was known by the name of 
that city, although in the upper part of its course 
it was termed the Bradanus. [E. H. B.] 
BRA‘’NCHIDAE (Bpdyxida:), “ After Posei- 
deiun, the promontory in the territory of the Milesians, 
is the oracle of Apollo Didymeus at Branchidae, about 
18 stadia the ascent (from the sea).” (Strab. p.634.) 
The remains of the temple are visible to one who 
sails along the coast. (Hamilton, esearches, ¢c., 
vol. ii, p. 29.) Pliny (v. 29) places it 180 stadia 
from Miletus, and 20 from the sea. It was in the 
Milesian territory, and above the harbour Panormus, 
(Herod. i. 157.) The name of the site of the temple 
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Romans, a great number of the Jews took refuge 
in this fortress; against whorn Vespasian sent Pla- 
cidus with 600 horsemen, By 
the great body to pursne hin into the plain, where 
he shew many, and cut off the return of the multi- 
tude te the monutain: 
were sufferme from want of water, made teras, and 
surrendered themselves and the mountain te DPlaci- 
dus, (Joseph. fe.) 
Mount Tabor till the 4th century, when it is often 
mentioned by Eusebius (Cromest, s.v. Vhabor Ita- 
byrinm), but without any allusion te its being re- 
garded as the scene of the Transtiguration. About 
the middle of this century, the tirst notice of ‘Tabor 
as the place where our Lord was transtigured up 
pears as a passing remark by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cut. xii, 16, p70); and Jereme twice mentions 
the same thing, thongh he implies that there was 
not yet a chureh upen the snmimit. (Hieron, £y. 
44.60 Mereell, p. 522, Fp. 86; Kpttaph. Faulue, 
p. 677.) Lightfoot (Aor. Mebr. in Mare, ix. 2) 
and Reland (2alaest, pp. 384—336) have inferred, 
from the narrative ot the Evangelists, that the Mount 
of Transfienration is to be soucht somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi. Rosenniiiller 
(Bibl, Alt. vol. ii, pti. p. 107) adheres te the an- 
lent traditions connected with this mountain. The 
existence of a fourtitied city upon the spot so Tong 
before aud after the event of the ‘Tramstizuration 
would seem.as Robinson (Pal stine, vol. iit, p. 224) 
arcues, ta decide the ‘ple stion. At the foot of this 
mountain, in the time of the Crusades, m: my battles 
were foteht between the Christians and Moslems; 
and in medern times a vietory was here gained by 
Napoleon over the Turks. Mount Tabor consists 
wholly of limestone; standing ont iselated in the 
plain, and rising to a height of about 1,000 feet, it 
presents a beautiful appearance. Seen froin 

SW., its form is that of the segment of a sphere; 
the NW. it more resetobles a truncated coue. The 
sides are cover] ap to the summit with the valonia 
oak, wild pistachios, myrtles, and other shrubs. Its 
crest is table-land of some 600 or FOO yards in 
heieht from N. to S.,and about half as much across, 
Upon this crest are remains of several small halt- 
ruined tanks, Upon the ridges which enclose the 
sinall plain at the summits are some ruins belonging 
to different ages; 
which cannot be of 


seine are of large bevelled stones, 
Jater date than the Roms. 
(Robinson, Palestine, vol. iii, p. 213; Barkhardt, 
Travels, p- 332.) Lord Nuvent deserihes the view 
as the most splendid he had ever seen from any ma- 
tural height. (lands Classical and Saered, vol. ii. 
yp. 204; Ritter, Ardhuvde, vol. x¥, |. 
391: Ratner, Pulestina, p. 37.) [k. B. dL] 

ATABYRIS MONS. [Rropus.] 

A'TAGIS. [Arutests. | 

ATALANTA ( Atadavrn: Eth. “AtaXavraios.) 
1. ( Talandonisi), & small ishuml off Loeris, in) the 
Opuntian gulf, said to have been torn asunder from 
the iainjand by an earthqnake, In the first year 
of the Peloponnesian war it was fortitied by the 
Athenians for the purpose of checking the Lecrians 
in their attacks upon Euboea. In the 
the war a part of the Athenian works was destroyed 
by a great inundation of the sea. (Strabo i. p. 61, 

pp. 395, 425; Thue. ii, 32, it. 89; Diod. xii. 

44,59; Pans. x. 20, § 3; Liv. xxxv. 
SH, iv, 12; Sen. (2 N. vi. 24; Steph. B. s. 2.; 
Leake, Northern Greece vol. ii. }. 172.) 

2. A small island off the western ceast of Attica, 


West Asten, 


Nothing further is heard of 


sixth year of 





ATARNEUS. 


hetween Salamis and Peiraceus. (Strab. ix. pp. 395. 


/ 425; Steph. Bs. 2.) 


afemt he induced | 


so that the inhabitants, whe: 


) Allante by Pliny (iv. 


rity of a passage from the Ackaica of th 


cap. Stoh. Tit. xliv. vol. ti, p. 226, Guisf.; 


the 
to | 


A town in Macedonia, in the upper part 
the valley of the sete (Thue. ii, LOO.) Cramer 
(Awerent Greece, vol. ic p. 230) suggests thet tee 
Atalanta of Thesdides is probab Iv the turn calind 
12), and Stephanus B. (2 4 
"AAAdytn); the latter says that Theopotipas taancel 
it Allantium, 

ATARANTES CAtdpavtes), a people of Inner 
Libya, in the N, part of the Great Desert (Suhore), 
in-an oasis formed by salt hills, between the Gara 
mantes and Atlantes, at a distance of ten days’ 


WMT 


ney from each (iferod. iv. 184), apparentis is 
Feszan, They used no individual names; ard ther 
were accustomed toy curse the Sun for its burnirs 


heat (7Aiw bwepSaddovri, the sun as it passes ores 
their heads, oriwwhen its heat is exces 
Inevititers ditfer about the meaning) In al] the 
Mss, of Herodotus, the reading is "ArAarres. if ‘. 
as Herodotus goes on to speak separately of the As- 
lantes, the editors are agreed that the reading in the 
first passage has been corrupted by the corr es: 
confusion of a name comparatively unknown wetts 
one well known; and this view is eontirrued by the 
fact that Mela (i. 8. $5) aml Phuy (v. 8) 
acconnt of the Atfantes, copied from: the above 
ments of Herodotus, with the addition of what He 
rodetus :frins in the secend pRtsSaace ot the At 
(where the name is night), that they saw no visiess 
in their sleep. The reading "Ardparres is a curmer- 
tion of Salnuasius (ad Solin, p. 292), on the anthw 
e Aljeaas 
drian writer Rhianus (ap. bustath. ad Dron, 
66: coup. Steph. Bos. ve ArAaeres: Nicol, Daman 
Divad. Sue. 


Sire 3 the «ven. 


wove ar 


SLile- 


antes 


‘rte iy. 


di. 8; Solin. ey Baehr, ad Herod. t. e.: agen ke, 
Anal, Alec. pp. 181, 182.) eS 
ATAENEUS or ATARNA (‘Araovets, mca a: 


Eth. “Arapveus, "Atapveitns), a city of Mais, a~ 
posite to Leshos, and a strong place. It was om the 
read from Adramyttinm to the plain of the Caicts. 
(Xen. Anahi vil, 8. 98.) Atarneus seems te be 
genuine original name, though Atarna, or Atartea, 


i tse 


cand Aterne (Pliny) may have prevailed afterwanis. 


) tus {is 160) tells a story of the city anid 


to him Pactves the J. ydian, 


| position slied ont and plundered Tonia. 
| 65; 
the residence of Hermeias the tyrant, 


37: Phin. ii. 


Stephanus, who only gives the name Atarua, og 
sistenths tieikes the ethnic name Atarneus. Herado- 
its tercitery, 
Leeitur ve nm to 
for their having surrender 
Sephanns (s.r. "Awe 
aos) and other ancient authorities consider Atarns as 
to be the ‘Tarue of Homer (24 ¥. 44); but perhape 
incorrectly, The territory Was a geal corn Gogutrr. 
Histiaeus the Milesian was defeated by the Persians at 


beth of which were namie) Atarneus, 
the Chians by Cyrus, 


| Malene in the Atarneitis, and taken prisoner. (Her at, 


vi. 28, 29.) The place was occupied at a bier 
tiine by some exiles from Chios, who trom this str2z 
(Lied, Lila 
This town was 
the friend 
Aristotle,  Pausanias (vil, 2. § 11) says that 
same enlamity betel the Atarneitae which drove ¢) 
Myusii from their city [Myre =]: but as the jasica a 
of the two cities was not similar, it is net quit phe ar 
what he means. They left the place, howeter, af 
his statement is true; and Pliny (v. 30), in bis ame, 
ee Atarnens as no lonzer a city, —— 
(iv. 35. $10) speaks of hot springs at Astyra, « 
ae to Lesbos, in the Aturneus, [ AsTs RA. 
The site of Atarncus is generally fised at Ld fe 


Xen. Meld iii. 2. $V.) a 


iff 


Chee 


-_ 


ATAX. 


Ka. There are antonomous coins of Atarneus, with 

tle epigraph ATA. and ATAP. 

There was a place near Pitane called Atarneus. 
(Serab. p. 614.) (G. L.] 

ATAX (Arag: Aude), or ATTAGUS, a river 
of Gallia Narbonensis, which rises on the north slope 
of the Pyrenees, and flows by Carcassonne and Narbo 
(Norkowne), below which it enters the Mediterra- 
wan, neat the E’tang de Vendres. Strabo (p. 
isy) makes it rise in the Cérennes, which is not 
cmt. Mela (ii. 5) and Pliny (iii. 4) place its 
sare in the Pyrenees. It was navigable to a short 
dstance above Narbo. A few miles higher up than 
A\orhoame the stream divides into two arms; one 
act towed into a lake, Robresas or Rubrensis (the 
arg NapGeviris of Strabo); and the other direct 
to the sea. The Rubresus is described by Mela as 
a tery large piece of water, which communicated 
with the sea by a narrow passage. This appears to 
'e the E’tang Sigean; and the canal Kobine 
¢4ede, which runs from Narbonne to this Etang, 
woresents the Atax of the Romans. 

The inkabitants of the valley of the Atax were 
anal Atacini. Mela calls Narbo a colony of the 
Atwing amd the Decumani, from which Walckenaer 
(ul. Lp. 140) draws the conclusion that this place 
wis mt the original capital of the Atacini. But 
Mela empioys like terms, when he speaks of “ Tolosa 
Iwteagum” and ‘* Vienna Allobroguin ;” so that 
*» cay reject Walckenser'’s conclusion from this 
guage. There may, however, have been a “ Vicus 
ites, as Easebius names it, or Vicus Atacinus, 
te hirth-place of P. Terentiuas Varro: and the 
indast on Horace. (Sat. i. 10.46) may not be cor- 
ort, #hen he says that Varro was called Atacinus 
‘ves the river Atax. Pulybius (iii. 37, xxxiv. 10) 
rake ths river Narba. G. L. 

ATELLA ("AreAAa: Eth. "AreAAavds, Atella- 
nu), a city of Canrpania, situated on the road from 
Cea ty Neapolis, at the distance of 9 miles from 
ewaef those two cities, (Steph. B. 4.v.; Tab. Peut.) 
lu name is not found in history during the wars of 
the Reensns with the Campanians, nor on occasion of 
& etlement of Campania in B. c. 336; it probably 
hiewed the fortunes of its powerful neighbour Capua, 
‘euch its indepemdence is attested by its coins. In 
ie wewtd Pumice war the Atellani were among the 
Sst te dechare for the Carthaginians after the battle 
some (Liv. xxii. 61; Sil. Ital. xi. 14): hence, 
*ies they fell into the power of the Romans, after 
te eduction of Capua, s.c. 211, they were very 
everiy treated: the chief citizens and authors of 
‘ie mvelt were executed on the spot, while of the 
os¢ of the inhabitants the greater part were sold as 
wares, and others removed to distant settlements. 
Te pest year (230) the few remaining inhabitants 
«~~ compelled to migrate to Calutia, and the citizens 
¢ Noveria, whose own city had been destroyed by 
amdal, were setthed at Atella in their stead. (Liv. 
ax. 16, 33, 34, xxvii. 3.) After this it appears 
ts wie quickly revived, and Cicero speaks of it as, 
* i tine, a flourishing and important municipal 
torn It was under the especial patronage and pro- 
‘tem af the great orator himself, but we do not 
toa what was the origin of this peculiar connection 
‘erwarn them. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 31,ad Fam. 
<i. 7, ad @ Fr. ii. 14.) Under Augustus it re- 
ered a colory of military settlers; but continued 
tebe a place only of nrunicipal rank, and is classed 
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Orell. Inser. 130.) It continued to exist as an 
episcopal see till the ninth century, but was then 
much decayed; and in A.p. 1030 the inhabitants 
were removed to the neighbouring town of Arersa, 
then lately founded by the Norman Count Kai- 
nulphus. Some remains of its walls and other ruins 
are still visible at a spot about 2 miles E. of Arersa, 
near the villages of S. Arpino and S. Elpidio; and 
an old church on the site is still called Sta Maria di 
Atella. Numerous inscriptions, terracottas, and 
other minor antiquities, have been found there. (Hol- 
sten. Not. in Cluv. p.260; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 592.) 
The name of Atella is best known in connection 
with the peculiar class of dramatic representations 
which derived from thence the appellation of “ Fa- 
bulae Atellanae,” and which were borrowed from 
them by the Romans, among whom they enjoyed for 
&@ time especial favour, so as to be exempt from the 
penalties and disqualifications which attached to the 
actors of other dramatic performances. At a later 
period, however, they degenerated into so licentious 
a character, that in the reign of Tiberius they were 
altogether prohibited, and the actors banished from 
Italy. These plays were originally written in the 
Oscan dialect, which they appear to have mainly con- 
tributed to preserve in its purity. (Liv. vii. 2; Strab. 
v. p. 233; Tac. Ann. iv. 14. For further parti- 
culars concerning the Fabulae Atellanae see Bern- 
hardy, Rémische Literatur. p. 379, &c.) The carly 
importance of Atella is further attested by its coins, 
which resemble in their types those of Capua, but 
bear the legend, in Oscan characters, “ Ader],”— 
evidently the native form of the name. (Millingen, 
Numism. de Italie, p. 190; Friedliinder, Oskische 
Mitnzen, p. 15.) [E. H. B.} 
ATER or NIGER MONS, a mountain range of 
Inner Libya, on the N. side of the Great Desert 
(Sahara), dividing the part of Roman Africa on the 
Great Syrtis from Phazania (/ezzan), It seems to 
correspond either to the Jebel-Soudan or Black 
Mountains, between 28° and 29° N. lat., and from 
about 10° E. long. eastward, or to the SE. pro- 
longation of the same chain, called the Black 
Harusch, or both. The entire range is of a black 
basaltic rock, whence the ancient and modern names 
(Plin. v. 5, vi. 30. s. 35; Hornemann, Reisen von 
Kairo nach Fezzan, p. 60). (P. S.J 
ATERNUM (“Arepvov: Pescara), a city of the 
Vestini, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, at the 
mouth of the river Aternus, from which it derived 
its name, It was the only Vestinian city on the sea- 
coast, and was a place of eonsiderable trade, serving 
as the emporium not only of the Vestini, but of the 
Peligni and Marrucini also. (Strab. v. pp. 241, 242.) 
As early as the second Punic war it is mentioned as a 
place of importance; having joined the cause of Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, it was retaken in B.c.213 
by the praetor Sempronius Tuditanus, when a consi- 
derable sum of money, as well as 7000 prisoners, 
fell into the bands of the captors. (Liv. xxiv. 47.) 
Under Augustus it received a colony of veterans, 
among whom its territory was portioned out (14. 
Colon, p. 253), but it did not obtain the rank of a 
colony. Various inscriptions attest its municipal 
condition under the Roman Empire. One of these 
mentions the restoration of its port by Tiberius (Ro- 
manelli, vol. iii. p. 82); another, which commemo- 
rates the continuation of the Via Valeria by Clau- 
dius to this point (Orell. Jnser. 711), speaks only of 


‘ral among the smaller towns of Campania. | the “ Ostia Aterni,” without mentioning the town of 
Ya, gi. 5.2 9; Strab.v. p. 249; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; | that name; and the same expression is found both in 
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Mela and Ptolemy, as well as in the Itinerary, (Mel. 
ii.4; Ptol. ti. 1. $20; Iria, Ani. p. 313, but inp. bod 
it is distinetly called * Aterno cieites” ) From ex- 
isting remains we lear that the ancient city occupied 
both buiks of the river chee to its math, which 
was converted by artificial works inte a pert. Some 


vestivzes of these sull remain, as well as the ruins of 


an ancient bridge, (Ronumelli, vol. iii, pp. 79—sz.) 
The modern city of Pescara, a vers poor phiee, 
theuch a strong fortress, 
S$. side of the river; it appears te have been alreuly 
known by its modern appellation in the time of P. 


Diaconis, who wentious it under the name of Vis- | 


caria Gi. 21). [ea Bh.) 
ATERNUS (“Arepvos: Aterno), a consblerible 
river of Contral Italy, Howing into the Atiriatic Sea 
between Adria andl Ortuna. Strabo correctly de- 
series it (Vv. p. 241) ay rising in the neig liforrliond | 
of Ainiternum, and flowing through the territory of 
the Vestini: in this part of its course it has a SE. | 
direction, but close to the site of Corfininne it turns | 
abruptly at right angles, and pursues a NE. course 
fron thence to the sea, which it enters just under 
the wills of Pescara, At its mouth was situated 
the town of Aternum, or, as it was sometimes called, 
© Aterni Ostia.” In this latter part of its course, 
acevrding to Strabo (4¢.), it forined the limit be- 


tween the Vestint and Marrucini; aml there ts little | 


doubt that this staternent is cerreet, though Pliny 
and Mela extend the contines of the Frentaui as tar 
as the Ateruus, aml Prolany ineludes the mouths 
both of that river and the Matrinus in the territory 
of the Marrucini. (Pin. ii 12.8. 17: Mela, ii 4 


Ptal. iti, 1. § 20.) In the upper part of its course it | 
flows through a broad and trough-like valley, bounded | 


on each side by very lefty mountains, and itself ele. 
vated more than 2000 feet above the ses. 
row verge letween twa hiae ieasses of menttains 
by whieh it escapes from this upland valley, must 


have always formed one of the principal lines of vom | 
though it was not} 


ntniewtion in this part et Italy; 
till the reign of Claudius that the Vin Valeria was 
carrie) along this Hine fron Corfinium to the Adriatic. 
Cleser. ap, Ovell, TLL) 0 Strabo mentions a bridge 
over the river 24 stadia (3 miles) from Corfinium, 
near the site of the modern town af Popeli; a 
point which must have always been of itopertance 
in amilitary pant of view: hence we fll Doruitins 
during the Civil War (bp. c. 49) occupying it with 
the hype of arresting the advance of Caesar. (Caes. 
BCL VG.) The “Ateruus, in the upper port of 
its course, still retains its aucient wane lferae, but | 
below Papell is known only us the Avume dé Pes. 
cara. an appellation which it seems to have ss 
sunid as early as the seventh centary, when we find 
it called * Pisearius davins.” CP. Dae, it. 20.) Ie 
is one of the giost canmsideruble streuns on the E, 
side af the Apennines, in respect af the velmne of its 
waters, Whieb are fed by numerous peretiniat aid 
abundant sources, fk. HL iL] 
ATESTE CAreoré, Ptol.: kth, Atestinus: F’ste), 
acity of Northern Italy, situated in the interior of 
the provinve of Venetia, at the fot ofthe Ruganean 
hills, and about TS miles SWoof Pataviam, (Pte. 
Wi. 1. § 30; Ulin. vi. 19 8.23: Martin x. 93; Din. 
Ant. p. 281, where the distance from Patavinm is 
recketod 25 ML PL) We dear fron Pliny that it 
was a Rowman celany; amb it is inentioned alse hy 
‘Tacitus ( (fist. 10, 6) in a mater that clearly shows 
tte drwe heen a phar ef emistteration under the 
Toman Empire. Bat aa jiserpaen preserved by 


is situated wholly on the | 


The nar- | 
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} Mattei (Was. Veron. p. 108; Orell. Jnser. 21105 
Jtuves that it was a municipal town of sume im pee 
tance as early as th. ¢, 136, and that its termites 
adjoiwd that of Vieentia, The inodern city of Bate 
is farmous for having yiven title to one of the most 
Hustrivus families of medern Enrope; it is & ents. 

Falerable and Hoarishing place, Int contains ne anciest 
retains, except Humerous inscriptions, These have 
been eollected and published by the Abbate Farla- 
nett. CHsidlova, P8387, 8vo.) 

About 5 miles E. of Msfe is Monselice. which 5 
mentionad by Paulus Diaconus (iv. 26), under the 

mane of Mons Sriets, as a strong fortress in the 

| tine of the Lombards: but the nanie is net found m 

| any earlier writer, LE. H. Bj 

;  ATHACTS, a town in the upper part of Mace 

| donia, of uncertain site, probably in Lyneestis. (Liv, 
xxx. 34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA (CA@auavia: Eth. "A@auds, 
-avos; in Dhod. xvii, 11, ‘APduarres), a district 
in the SE. of Epeiris, between Mount Pindas and 
the river Arachthus, The river Achelons flowed 
} through this narrow distriet. Its chief towns wrre 
| Argithea, Tetraphylia, Heracleia, and Theudcrw,; 

ald of these Angithea was the expital, The Atha- 
beanies were a ride peogle. Strabo classes them 

Vaimoms the Thessalians, but doubts whether ther 
are to be regarded as Hellenes, (Strub. ix. p. 444, 

1x. pad.) They are rarely mentioned in Grecian 
history, but on the dees of the Molessian kinged am, 

; they appear as an independent people, They were 
the fastof the Epiret tribes, which obtained political 





>| pewer, The Athamanes and the Actolians destroved 


the Acnianes, and the foriner extended their domj- 

{nions as far as Mt. Octa. (Strab p. 427.) The 

| Athamanes were nwst powerful amler their king 

) Amynander (about noc. 200), who took a prominent 

} part in the wars of the Romans with Philip and 

Antiochus. (Jict. of Biegr. ant. Amynander,) They 

were subsequently sutdoed by the Macedonians, and 

in the tine of Strabo had ceased to exist as a 

irate pevple (ix. p. 429). Pliny (iv. 2) erronesus)y 

} reckens Atlonania as part of Aetola. 

)  ATHAMA’NTIUS CAMPUS (Atauderior we. 
lov). 1. A plain in Beasotin, between Acracphiom 
anl the lake Copais, where Athamas was said ta 

| have formerly dwelt. (Paus, ix, 24. § 1; Leake, 

Northern Greeee, vol. ii, p. 306.) 

(2. A plain in Pithiotis, m Thessaly, round Halas 

jor Alus, so called from Athamas, the funder of 

Halts, (Apoll. Khed, ii, S44; Etyin, M. 8. ©; 
Leake, dhe. wed. ive p. 337.) 
| ATHANA'GIA, a city of Spain, within the 

Iberus, the capital of the Dergetes according to 

Livy (xxi. G1), but net mentionad by any other 

writer. Ukert (wel ii pti. p. 451) takes it fir 

Agrament, near the ancient Herda. {P. S.J] 

ATHE'NAE CA@jra). Besides the celebrated 

city of this name, Stephanus B. (a. ¢0) mentiogs 
ceieht others, nanely in Laconia, Caria, Ligoria, 

ltaly, Euboes, Acartiania, Boeotia, and Pontus. 

Of these three only are known to us from other au- 

thovities. 

1. Diapes (Aiddes), a town in Boentia, near the 
(prmnontory Ceraeum, founded by the Athetiauus 
_ Stab. x... 446), or accordiig to Ephoris, by Dias, 
aseonof Alas. (Steph. Bos. 2.) 

2. An ancient tewn of Boeutia, on the river 
Triton, and near the lake Copais, which, tagether 
with the neighbouring town ef Eleusis, was dw 
strayed by cn inandation. (Strab. ix. p. 407; Pass. 
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i MM. § 2; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. | pHissvs, rans due south, at the distance of about 


LMG, 293.) 

ATHE'NAE (A tena’), a city and port of Pontus 
(Step. B. 4. cr. "A@qwas), with an Hellenic temple. 
Acrunling to Arrian (p. 4, &c.), it was 180 stadia 
eat of the river Adienus, and 280 stadia west of Ap- 
amy. Brant (London Geog. Jowrn, vol. vi. p. 192) 
veutions a magnificent place, called Atenah, on the 
wet between Jredizond and the mouth of the 
Apares, bat the distance on his map between 
itvwak aml the mouth of Apsarus is much more 
tas 280 stadia. The distance of Rhezins ( Rezah), 
a wrll-known position, to Athense is 270 stadia, 
shh agrees pretty well with the map. If then 
th Apsarus [Arsancs] is rightly identified, and 
Atmah i¢ Athenae, there is an error in the stadia 
ecrren Athense and the Apsarus. 

Trwmius derives the name of the place from an 
wemot princess, whose tomb was there. Arrian 
aks af the place as a deserted fort, but Procopius 
inecites it as a populous place in his time. (Bell. 
Pera, a. 29, Bell. Goth. iv. 2.) Mannert assumes 
tote the same place as the Odeinins of Scylax 

(232), and Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 292) 
eommes the site of Athenae to be a place called 
' wd [G. L.J 

ATHE'NAE (’A@qwas; in Hom. Od. vii. 80, 'ASynen: 
Fu. “Atgraios, fern. ‘Adnraia, Atheniensis), the 
capita] of Attica. 

I. Situation, 

Athens is situated between four and five miles 
fra the sea-coast, im the central plain of Attica, 
virk is eaclosed by mountains on every side except 
te meth, where it is open to the sea. This plain 
# cindet um the NW. by Mt. Parnes, on the NE. 
Mt Pentelicns, on the SE. by Mt. Hymettus, 
ci ca the W. by Mt. Aegaless. In the southern 
part uf the plain there rise several eminences, Of 
ites the mest prominent is a lofty insulated moun- 
‘wa, with a conical peaked summit, now called the 
Hal of St. George, which used to be identified by 

‘eqraphers with the ancient Anchesinus, but which 
u ww admitted te be the more celebrated Lycabettus. 
Ti muantein, which was not included within the 
servant walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
irae the most striking feature in the environs of 
&aty. Hh is to Athens, as a modern writer has 
“et remarked, what Vesuvius is to Naples or 
Atisar’s Seat to Ealinburgh. South-west of Lyca- 
wits thery are four hills of moderate height, all 
¢ vtach formed part of the city. Of these the 
rarest to Lyeabettus, and at the distance of a mile 
ivre the Litter, was the Acuorois, or citadel of 
\“we, a square craggy rock rising abruptly abont 
1) fret, with a thst summit of about 1000 feet long 
"29 eat te west, by 500 feet broad from north to 
wrk. Isnmedintely weet of the Acropolis is a se- 
ee hill of irregular form, the Angtoracus. To 
‘vw swath-west there rises a third hill, the Pryx, on 
vib the assetublies af the citizens were held; and 
= Ue wath of the latter is a fourth hill, known as 
“* Mceexies. On the eastern and western sides of 
is aty there ran two small streams, both of which 
we marly exhansted by the heats of summer and by 
Ow channels fur artificial irrigation before they reach 
‘2 tm. The stream on the east, called the ILm- 
8, tas ined by the Eridanus close to the Ly- 
ween ontaide the walls, and then flowed in a south- 
weterty direction through the southern quarter of 
ie aty, The stream on the west, named the Cz- 





a mile and a half from the walls. South of the 
city was seen the Saronic Gulf, with the harbours 
of Athens. 

The Athenian soil and climate exercised an im- 
portant influence upon the buildings of the city. 
They are characterized by Milton in his noble 
lines ;— 


“ Where on the Aegean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil.” 


The plain of Athens is barren and destitute of 
vegetation, with the exception of the long stream of 
olives which stretch from Mt. Parnes by the side of 
the Cephissus to the sea, “ The buildings of the 
city possessed a property produced immediately by 
the Athenian soil. Athens stands on a bed of hard 
limestone rock, in most places thinly covered by « 
meagre surface of soil, From this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always is visi- 
ble. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and Athenian 
dexterity has realized, the adaptation of such a soil 
to architectural purposes. Of this there remains 
the fullest evidence. In the rocky soil itself walls 
have been hewn, pavements levelled, steps and seats 
chiselled, cisterns excavated and niches scooped ; 
almost every object that in a simple state of society 
would be necessary either fur public or private fa- 
brics, was thus, as it were, quarried in the soil of 
the city itself.” (Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
p. 62.) 

The surpassing beanty and clearness of the Athe- 
nian atmosphere naturully allowed the inhabitants to 
pass much of their time in the open air, Hence, as 
the same writer remarks, “ we may in part account 
for the practical defects of their domestic architec- 
ture, the badness of their streets, and the proverbial 
meanness of the houses of the noblest individuals 
among them. Hence certainly it was that in the 
best days of Athens, the Athenians worshipped, they 
legislated, they saw dramatic representations, under 
the open sky.” The transparent clearness of the 
atmosphere is noticed by Euripides (Med. 829), who 
describes the Athenians as del 3: Aaumpordrov 
Baivovres a€pws alfépos. Modern travellers have 
not failed to notice the same peculiarity. Mr, Stan- 
ley speaks “of the transparent clearness, the brilliant 
colowring of an Athenian sky; of the flood of fire 
with which the marble colamns, the mountains and 
the sea, are all bathed and penetrated by an illu. 
mination of an Athenian sunset.” The epithet, 
which Ovid (Art. Am. iii. 389) applies to Hymettus 

“ purpureos colles Hymetti,” is strictly correct ; 
ae the writer, whom we have just quoted, mentions 
“the violet hue which Hymettus assumes in the 
evening sky, in contrast to the glowing furnace of 
the rock of Lycabettus, and the roxy pyramid of 
Pentelicus.” (Stanley, in Classical Museum, vol. i. 
pp. 60, 61.) 

We draw upon another intelligent traveller for a 
description of the scenery of Athens, “ The great 
national ainphitheatre of which Athens is the centre, 
possesses, in addition to ita beauty, certain features 
of peculiarity, which render it the more difficult te 
form any adequate idea of its seenery, but from per- 
sonal view. The chief of these is a certain degree 
of regularity, or rather of symmetry, in the arrange- 
ment of the principal parts of the landscape, which 
enables the eye the better to apprehend its whole ex- 
tent and variety at asingle glance, and thus to enjoy 
the fnil effect of its collective excellence more per- 
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fetiy than where the attention is distracted by a 
bes orderly accamntlation even of beautiful chjects. 
Its more pranigent characteristics are: first, the 
wile exteat of open plain in the centre; secondly, 
the thee separate ranges of mountain,— Hymettus, 
Pectelicut, and Parnes,—to the eye of nearly the 
ome height, and bounding the plain at unequal dis- 
sere on three sides, to the south-east, north-east, 
sed porth-west; thirdly, the sea on the remaining 
ude, with ite islands, and the distant mainland of 
Pdpamesns: fourthly, the cluster of rocky protu- 
beruwes in the centre of the plain, the most striking 
iach either form part of the site of the city, or 
vv grosped around it; and fifthly, the line of dark 
dem clive groves, winding like a large green river 
thragh the heart of the vale. Any formality, which 
cazht be expected to result from so symmetrical an 
ssugement of these leading elements of the compo- 
sim, iv farther interrupted by the low graceful 
hige af Turcovouni, extending behind the city up 
li centre of the plain; and by a few more inurked 
cshktions of its surface about the Peiraceus and the 
wybbmring coast. The present barren and deserted 
exe of this fair, but not fertile region, is perhaps 
tther favourable than otherwise to its full pic- 
tursque efect, as tending leas to interfere with the 
“ties of the landscape, in which its beanty so 
cvatly consists, than a dense population and high 
te @ enkure” (Mare, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. 


p 3.) 
Tl. History. 


fi is peopemed to give here only a brief account of 
te hixtary of the rise, progress, and fall of the City, 
Siteemmary introduction to a more detailed ex- 
“onthe of its topography. The political history 
‘Athens forms a prominent part of Grecian history, 
ai rahi m¢ be narrated in this place at sufficient 
ach t tw of any value to the student. The city 
* Athens, like many other Grecian cities, was ori- 
really confined to its Acropolis, and was afterwards 
‘swaded over the plain and the adjacent hills. The 
“qaal city on the Acrupolis was said to have been 
ah by Cocropa, and was hence called Cecnorta 
Keaperia) even in later times. (Strab, ix. p. 397; 
hem. Soppl 658, £11289.) Among his suc- 
mer, the name of Ervchthens L., al<o called Erich- 
‘Sits, Was likewise preserved by the buildings of 
‘Gres. This hing is said to have dedicated to 
‘Geog a temple on the Acropolis, and to have set 
3 a tt Le image of the goddess, made of olive wood, 
~knern in later times as the statue of Athena Po- 
ost, the ment sacred object in all Athens. Erechthens 

‘ether wid to have been buried in this temple of 
Meets, which was henceforth called the Enecu- 
‘stew. In his reign the inhabitants of the city, 
*m tereceiginally Pelasgians and called Cranai, aud 
‘2 eer afterwants named Cecropidae from Cecrops, 
“1 orived the name af Athenians, in consequence 
(te prwinence which was given by him to the 
erupt Athers, (Herod, viii. 44.) Theseus, the 
irra) hero of Attica, is still more celebrated in 
Seti with the early history of the city. He 
* <d to have united into one political body the 
"ore independent states into which Cecrops had 
“led Attics, and to have made Athens the capital 
* Ge oew state. This important revolution was 
“seed by an increase of the population of the city, 
‘t stume seoreranodation Theseus enlarged Athens, 
‘ Bchiog on the ground to the south of the Ce- 


“yt @ Acropolia (Comp. Thac. ii. 15.) The 
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beautiful temple—the Tneserum—erected at a 
later time in honour of this hero, remains in ex- 
istence down to the present day. Homer mentions 
the city of Athens, and speaks of the temple of 
Athena in connection with Erechtheas. (Hom. J7. 
ii. 546, seq.) It was during the mythical age that 
the Pelasgians are said to have fortified the Acro- 
polis. Their name continued to be given to the 
northern wall of the Acropolis, and to a space of 
ground below this wall in the plain, (Paus. i. 28, 
§ 3; Thue. ii. 17.) 

In the historical age the first attempt to em- 
bellish Athens appears to have been made by 
Peisistratus and his sons (p.c. 560—514). Like 
several of the other Grecian despots, they erected 
many temples and other public buildings. Thus 
we are told that they founded the temple of Apollo 
Pythius (Thue. vi. 54), and commenced the gigantic 
temple of the Olympian Zens, which remained 
anfinished for centuries. (Aristot. Pol. v.11.) In 
B.C. 500, the Dionysiac theatre was commenced 
on the south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, in con- 
sequence of the falling of the wooden construction 
in which the early. dramas had been performed; but 
the new theatre was not completely finished till 
n.c. 340, althongh it must have been used for 
the representation of plays long before that time. 
(Paus. i, 29. §.16; Plot. Vit, X. Orat. pp. 841, 
852.) 

A new era in the history of the city commences 
with its capture by Xerxes, who reduced it almost 
to a heap of ashes, p.c. 480. This event was fol- 
lowed by the rapid development of the maritime 
power of Athens, and the establishment of her 
empire over the islands of the Aegean. Her own 
increasing wealth, and the tribute paid her by the 
subject states, afforded her ample means for the 
embellishment of the city; and during the half cen- 
tury which elapsed between the battle of Salamis and 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians erected those masterpieces of archi- 
tecture which have been the wonder and admiration 
of all succeeding ages. Most of the public buildings 
of Athens were erected ander the administration of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, The first of 
these celebrated men could do little towards the 
ornament of Athens; but Cimon and Pericles made 
it the mnost splendid city of Greece, The first object 
of Themistocles was to provide for the security of 
Athens by surrounding it with fortified walls. The 
new walls, of which we shall speak below, were 
60 stadia in circumference, and embraced a much 
greater space than the previous walls; but the whole 
of this space was probably never entirely filled with 
buildings. The walls were erected in great haste, 
in consequence of the attempts of the Spartans to 
interrupt their progress; but though built with 
great irregularity, they were firm and solid. (Thue. 
i. 98.) After providing for the security of the city, 
the next object of Themistocles was to extend her 
maritime power, Seeing that the open roadstead 
of Phalerum, which had been previously used by the 
Athenians, was insecure for ships, he now resolved 
to fortify the more spacious harbours in the penin- 
sula of [eiraceus, He surrounded it with a wall, 
probably not Jess than 14 or 15 feet thick; but the 
town was first regularly laid out by Hippadamus, of 
Miletas, in the time of Pericles. 

Under the administration of Cimon the Theseium 
was built, and the Stoa Poecilé adorned with paint- 
ings by Micon, Polygnotus, and Pantaenus. Cimon 
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planted and adorned the Academy and the Agora; 
arted diy alse Untlt the seathern walk ot the Acropolis, 
which continued to he called by bis name, 

In was to Deru des, however, that Athens was 
chiefly ikelted fur ber architertaral splendour, 
On the Ac veqecdts, Tne Inualt theee wortderfial works af! 
art, the Purthe velit, the Eooebtheine, amd the DProe 
prbwas in the «ity he cries auew dein, and 
witside che walls he ienproved) aad euliurged the 
Leoriim., The cotpletion of the Erechtlieliin ap. 


pears to have heen ens) fy the onthreak of the 


Pelopantiesian war: bat the Vorthenon. the Pro 
prfaea, and the Cte ium. werv fisietred in the short 
sper ad Ty sears. He also cotneetedd Athens with 
Peiraeetts by the pre dons walls, ant with T'focidoertarte 
by a thind wall, kiwi be the made of the Phalerte 
wall. 

The Pelopemesian war pat a sap to any fnetber 
public Uehdines at Athens. Ohi the eaptsis of jhe 
tity in nie. 404, the Jonze walls an [the tortifest) ius 
of the Petracens were deste aed by the Laer dice 
thenians: but they were azaia pestered fee Conor 
io. c. 393, after giiminz his great nal vietory 
ever the makina ahiragh eat Coidaa CXen. Med 
ive 8. $10; Dielosive 83.) The 
besan to ten their tlw its ag. te the improve- 
Inent of Cheie cite: atel pesanky tle clea of the 
relent Philip. the ovater Lyeurzus, who was en- 
tracted with the mausiecenemt af the finances, raised 
the revenue to T20b talents, and thas obtained 
teams far demi the expenses of publir baaihiines 
Etowas at this tie the the Diaw=ae theatre and the 
Sta lina were ooupdeted, and that further iaprere. 
ments were made iu the Leeeinn,  Leeurzus alsa 
provided for the seeuricy of the city by forming a 
tuagirine of anne in the Acroplis, and by buildin 
dick-vards in the Peiracews. (Phu, Vit, XL Orar. 
fe S4i. sep.) 

After the battle ef Chaeroneia (roe, S58) Athens 
became a dypemleey of Macedotiaythonch she 
contin! to retain her nendicd independence darn 
to the time of the Reman detuinion in Grose. Tt 
was only on Oe occasions that slie suffered mate. 
rially fret: the wars, of whieh Greree was so bun 
the theatre, Hlaving sided with the Romans in 
their war with the fast Philip of Macedeuia, this 
nooerele invaded the terrinev of Athens: and 
thech the walls of the city atetied his attacks, he 
destraved all the beatiful temples in the Attic 
poun, and all the suinirhs of the city, moe. 2on. 
(Liv. xxxi. 26.) Athens experienced a still greater 
calunity apen its eaptune by Salla in poe. sb, 
Te had espensed the cause of Mithridates, and was 
taken by assanit by Sulla after a siese of several 
tenths, The Roman general destroved the long 
walls, and the fortifications of the eity and of I'ei- 
raveus ; amid from this tin the commerce af Athens 
wis asnililated, amb the tarithue city gradually 
dwindle ite an insiuifirant place. 

Vidler the Kemeans Athens continued to eniay 
gmat prsperity. Sle was stil the conten of Grecian 
phileopliy, litemton amd art, aid was freqnented be 
the Borate as aschoel of deaniog ated retinement, 
Wheewver the Greciin kuvgnage was speken, and 
the Grecian literature studied. Mhens was held in 
respeet amd henonrs aml as Lewke has remacked, 
weeeramat have aoniere striking prof af this tat 
than that the mest remarkable dadldhigs cneetert iat 
Athens, afier the decline of ler Peer, Were eyes tated 
at the expense af fereien petentates. Phe first 
exaieple of this generosity vernrred io me. 274, 
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when Ptoletay Phitadelphius, king of Egwpt. te “se 


er vtiiisintia dear the temple ot Theses (Bags 17, 
$2) Aboot noe. 240 Attalus, kine ef Pico ay 
ermemented) the: satheeast wallor tho Aerapels «i 
four cumpesities i statnary, (Pains bo o23. $25 
Tn homer of these two betiefn tera, the Ath-ute 
gave the nae ef Ptolerigis and Attalis te d- 
two triles, which bead bect fietuant da Paamecrcs 
Peliervetes an the Dheration of Athens tean to 
sitter, tetob whieh Iaed beet panes] Deinetrias ad 
Aitigests im honeur of Demetrius and bis iatt + 
| Autheonts. (lians. bb. $5.8. 8 19 

Aboat 6.c. 104 Antiocitis Epoy bvnes enmone: ii 
the completion of the tempis af Zens there 
whieh dyad levi lett untini-hed by the Pols: cath 
init the work was interrmpted he the Geath of f 

‘rimarch, Sooty atier the capture of Athons by st 
Anolurzanes He kin of Maceabagia, repaired & 
Chenun of Pemeles, witieh bad been partials Je 
strovind in the sieze, Julius Caesar and Angons 
cotrlbuted te the erection of the portico of Avis 
Arvhegetis, whieh stil exists, 

But Ualrisa Cx. p. L17—I1S8) was the crevet 
henefuctor of Athens. He not only eur plete 
the temple of Zens Olympians, which bal ter are. 

| unAnished for TM vears, at aderted the ctr 7 
minerals ether patie buaibiings,— too titaghe.@ 

,fvinmetsiimy a brary and a stea,— and gare ve 
name of Hadrianipelis to a new quarter of the a7, 
which he supplied with water by an agedot 
(Canp. Pans, 3. 18.) Shortly aflerwanis a pov 
Holividnal enialared the heperial munifieence. He 
rales Atticn-, a uative of Marithon, whe lve u 
the reizns ef Antoninus and M. Aureiias, bats 
macuiticont theatre on the south-western eide ef os 

| Acraehs, which bere the name of his wife Ker 

\ 

i 


andl ale covers! with Pentelic marble the seats = 
the Stadium of Lycuryna. 
Athens was never mare splendid than in the ths 
of the Apteninues. The creat werks of the age * 
Beri les still possessed their original freshness 
pertvction (Plat. Marvel V3), the cokesal (or> 
pivim—the largest temple in all Greeee— ba. & 
pdenuth heen eomyletel; and the city had mi -« 
few ot its unrivalled works of art. It was at us 
jepoch thet Athens was visited hy Pausariaa ? 
whose accent we are chiefly inlelted for our gtr 
Inde of its tepereaphy. From the tine cf " 
Antonines Athens reeeived no further emis) - 
tavilts, but lier public buildings appear te hat 
exist in undiminished glory till the third or & 
the farth century of the Christian era, Tt! 
joridual deeay may be attributed party te % 
declining prosperity of the city, which ccald » 
| attord to keep therm in repair, and partly te the = 
wf paganisin and the progress of the new faith. 
The walla of Athens, which had been in ret 
: since the tine of their destruction hy Sulla. were 5 
j paired by Valerian in avn, 258 (Zosim, 1, 29). © 
| the fortitications of the city proteeted it from & 
attacks of the Goths and the other barharins. 1 
ithe reien of Galliengs, Acme. 267, the Geths fina 
their way into the city, but were driven ert ! 
Dexippus, an Athenian, In alm, 296 Alsrie =) 
peared betore Athens, but net having the mears 
, taking it by for. he accepted its beptalty, a 
centered it as a friend. 
Netwithstanding the many edicts issned ator 
posauism by Theelwsins, Arcatius, Henote. a: 
| Thesdesins the younger in the fourth ang fib «+ 
turivs, the pugan religion continued to Goursh 
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Athens till the abolition of its schools of philosophy 
ty Justinian in the sixth century. It was probably 
ui this time that many of its temples were converted 
eo churches. Thus the Parthenon, or temple of 
oe» Virgin- , became a church consecrated to 
tie Virgin-Mother; and the temple of Theseus was 
éieated to the warrior St. George of Cappadocia. 
The walls of Athens were repaired by Justinian. 
(Proeop. de Aedif. iv. 2.) 

Oaring the middle ages Athens sunk into a pro- 
veal town, and is rarely mentioned by the Byzan- 
tee writers. After the capture of Constantinople 
ty the Latins in 1204, Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
teat, obtained the greater part of northern Greece, 
wich be governed under the title of king of Thessa- 
‘tora. He bestowed Athens as a duchy upon one of 
‘2 followers; and the city remained in the hands of 
& Fraaks, with many alternations of fortune, till its 
incxperation into the Turkish empire in 1456. The 
Pethenon wan now converted from a Christian 
thach into a Turkish mosque. In 1687 the build- 
ny of the Acropolis suffered severe injury in the 
were of Athens by the Venetians under Morosini. 
E<terto the Parthenon had remained almost unin- 
Jed fr 2,000 years; bat it was now reduced to a 
rex by the explosion of a quantity of powder which 
bai been placed in it by the Turks. “ A few years 
Wire the siege, when Wheler, Spon, and De Nointel 
vo¢el Athens, the Propylaea still preserved its 
piment; the temple of Victory Apterus was com- 
et, the Parthenon, or great temple of Minerva, 
"e perfect, with the exception of the roof, and of 
ite eertral figures in the eastern, and of two or three 
oi the western pediment; the Erechtheium was so 
iste injured that it was used as the harem of a 
Tarkish house; and there were still remains of build- 
&s and statues on the sonthern side of the Par- 
‘rm If the result of the siege did not leave the 
*=xes @ the Acropolis in the deplorable state in 
‘teh we mow see them, the injury which they re- 
evel on that occasion was the cause of all the 
tapdatem which they have since suffered, and ren- 
fet the transportation of the fallen fragments of 
ws ytere ont of Turkey their best preservative from 
Wa: destrection.” (Leake, Topography of Athens, 
- *6.) Spon and Wheler visited Athens in 1675; 
*< have left an account of the buildings of the 
\~ polis, as they existed before the siege of Moro- 

‘= In 1834 Athens was declared the capital of 
* tew kingdom of Greece; and since that time 

“2 Ezht has been thrown upon the topography of 

Sr acert city by the labours of modern ecbolars, 
Tted an account is given in the course of the 
Pers article. 


IIL. Divisions oF tax Crrr. 


Athens consisted of three distinct parts, united 
© ace line of fortifications. 1. Tae Acroroiis 
* Peas (4 “Ampdwodss, TidAis), From the city 
ier: been originally confined to the Acropolis, the 
“or esx constantly called Polis in the historical 
evnt, (Thoe. ii, 15.) It is important to bear this 
5 2 titel, since the Greek writers frequently use 
te owd Pods, without any distinguishing epithet 

“wxate the . (Aesch, Lum. 687, Dind.; 
inswoph, Lesistr. 759, 911; Arrian, Anab. iii. 16.) 
Bee the Zeus of the Acropolis was surnamed To- 
‘ert, amd the Athena Tlokids. At tho same time 
‘rari be observed that Polis, like the word City 
+ London, was used in a more extended significa- 
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tion. (Leake, p. 221, note.) 2, Tum Asty (7d 
“Aorv), the upper town, in opposition tothe lower town 
of Peiraeeus (Xen, Hell. ii. 4. § 10), and therefore, 
in its widest sense, including the Polis. Sometimes, 
however, the Asty is called the Lower City (9) xdétw 
wéXus), in opposition to the Acropolis or Upper City. 
To prevent confusion we shall confine the term of 
Polis to the Acropolis, and Asty to the Upper City 
as distinguished from the Peiraeens. 3. Tue Pont- 
Towns, Peiraeeus, inclading Munychia and Pha- 
lerum, Peiraeens and Munychia were surrounded 
by the same fortifications, and were united to the 
Asty by the Long Walls. Phalerum, the ancient 
port-town of Athens, was also united for a time to 
the Asty by the Phaleric wall, but was not included 
within the fortifications of Peiracens. 

The topography of these three divisions of Athens 
will be given in succeasion, after describing the walls 
and gates, and making some remarks upon the ex- 
tent and population of the city. 


IV. Watus, 


The true position of the Walls of the Asty was first 
peinted out by Forchhammer, in his able essay on 
the Topography of Athens (published in the Kieler 

ilo Studien, Kiel, 1841). He successfully 
defended his views in the Zeitschrift fier die Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (1843, Nos. 69, 70), in reply to 
the criticisms of Curtius; and most modern scholars 
have acquiesced in the main in his opinions. The 
accompanying map of Athens, taken from Kiepert, 
gives the direction of the walls according to Farch- 
hammer's views; but as Leake, even in the second 
edition of his Topography, has assigned a more 
limited extent to the walls of the Asty, the matter 
must be examined at some length, as it is one of 
great importance for the whole topography of the 
city. 

It is in the direction of the western and southern 
portion of the walls that Forchhammer chiefly differs 
from his predecessors. Leake supposes that the 
walls built by Themistocles ran from the gate Dipy- 
lum across the crest of the hills of the Nymphs, of 
the Pnyx, and of the Museium, and then north of 
the Dissus, which would thus have flowed outside 
the walls. This view secms to be supported by the 
fact that across the crest of tho hills of Poyx and 
Maseium, the foundations of the walls and of some 
of the towers are clearly traceable; and that vestiges 
of the walls between Museiuin and Enneacrunus 


of | may also be distinguished in many places. Forch- 


hammer, on the other hand, maintains that these 
remains do not belong to the walls of Themistocles, 
but to the fortifications of a later period, probably 
those erected by Valerian, when the population of 
the city had diminished, (Zosim. i, 29.) That the 
walls of Themistocles must have included a much 
greater circuit than these remains will allow, may be 
proved by the following considerations. 

Thucydides gives an exact account of the extent 
of the fortifications of the Asty and the Harbours, 
including the Long Walls, as they existed at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. He says (ii. 13) 
“the length of the Phuleric Wall (rd dadnpucdy 
tetxos) to the walls of the Asty was 35 stadia. 
The part of the walls of thé Asty which was guarded 
was 43 stadia. The part that was left unguanied 
iay between the long wall and the Phaleric. Now 
the Long Wolls (7a waxpd rely), running down to 
the Peiraceus, were 40 stadia in length, of which 
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the outer ane (rd Hwler) was guanteal, The whole 
cieinitorence of Peirnesis, with Muusehia. was 9 
stavlin, but the wiapbat port sss only diet? that ox- 
tent.” Et ts chor from this geteste that the Astr 
Wits Sete qeal with tlie portetowit lv tees walls, 
nvuely the Phalaie, 8 stadia dons, and the twa 
Lent Walls, sul dub atadia ieee. Phe tyre fase 
Walls ran ite seutheresterls direction te Peirieetis, 
porullel te. cond at the distinter ef S5u feet from one 
another. “De Plaiesie Wall apqwtrs te have run 
nearly chin seth to Meakertan. sed aiet) prevallel te 
the wther twee the dipetion af the [iderie Well 
depending agen the site ef Pholown ad whieh we 
shall speak wider the port-tewus. (See plan, pe 
25.) 

The tees Lone Walls were ales called fhe Legs 
(7a Ewes, Strub ix. PB: Pedy aon, &. 40h; Brac bint 
by Live, sexi 20). ated were aistincnished as the 
Northern Well (7d Bopewr tecyos, Plat, de Rep, 
iv. p.dd0) suk the Soutiicen Wool! (eh Neriow, Hire 
poerat. x Asawerou; Mew hin, re Parts, Len § 
SY). Vie fartier ts ealle | be Phaevidides, fi the 
possrce quieted abewe, fle Motes (rb eaten), in ape 
peoitom te the fever or the fat reediate wall (vb 
Biauccoy recyos, Harpecnit Leer Plat Gurg. pad), , 
which day between the Phaleric sok the merthern 
Longs Wall. 

The werthern Leng Wall and the Phetlerie Wall 
were the two built dest. Vhew are said te Phatar he 
te have deen coranieteed hy Cinnen (Mut. Cine. 1:4); 
but, aecerding te the mete trnstecartiy gecennt of 
Thucydides thes were emuinetord im mee. 457, 
darisg the exile of Ctoien. cid were finished in the 
following vear. (Thue bk lov, las y 0 Tiere ean 
be no doubt thar ther ermetiay was nodertuken at 
the sdvice af Pericles, whe wos thos only eorrviig 
gat mae filly the plans et Thentiste: les te make 
Athens a tuaritine power amd to secure an tnine 
termutsl eotmmumiivation between the elie atid its 
harkeges in tine of war, Retweny eel bt card 
4510, the eommmenceuent of the Pelepetine-tan sear. 
mathe Prete suredtat, wall was levilt pen thee aebviee 
of Pericles, wher Soprites reared peeunitieu Joe this 
Met-ure mm the assetobdy, (Phat. Gory. pe dd: 
eonp. Phit, Pee, B3. Tbirpoerat. ee) Phe eigeet 
ef baiting this intertiestiate wall was to render the 
ewnmiahbeation betwen the Aets aml Poiracons rere 
secuny The ditanee betaeen the tertthern Ler 
Wallan the Ploslevie was considerable: and ener 
quentty each of theta re yuind the sate nant of 
tien te tina them as the tee Lone Walls terether, 
whiek were separates! from one another by sa ssuull 
atdnterval. Moreover the fourteen et Plialeruwns was 
ne donger need by the Athen in ships of wars coud 
it was pooledhe se onsiders | igespesdiont te pretest by 
the sane ferineations the itsignithant Phalerum 
ail the all-itrape ict tt Peirareens, 

After Hie eneticn at the Lotermediate Wall the 
Phalevie wall was prehabiy siloned fe fall inte deci, 
Wheo the Leewdieniiiians teck Athens, we find 
menienaf theirdeste ving ouls tee Les Walls( Xen. 
Heo 2). steer the entannication of the A-ty 
with the Peiracous depended wtively apemt the Beas 
Walls. Then: cada be one efoubt that when Crayor 
relat the lower Walk alter the Pautt le aft Cuidas 
(ne, 893). he restored only the Lenz Walls lea tins 
to virions (Xen. ML iv 8. § EO: Baus. i 2, 
$2): and it is very prtehle Cat in their tester. 
tien he seal the tigterials ef the Phalene Will, 
From the emd et the Pelepenines ctu war, we fed meti- 
tenet only twe Long Well, (@omnp. Las e divert, 
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pp. $51,453; Aeschin. de Fels, Deg. § AN: Lis. 
anxt. 26.) 

Henween tle two Lon Walls, there was a carmus 
read ( eeatires) leading frotn the Asty te Paine x 
(Non. eff th 4.810) 5 uted on ecitlier side adfth reed 
there appear te have been angerias bes ses ic tle 
fiw et the Pelopetnesdin war, produtdy torn is ca 
brad strtet between Ruer nied five tikes dn les A. 
This aay heinterro! free the account otf New po a, 
whe relates (fel. th 2.8 0) that whem tie rs 
ef the detest ef the Athenian thet at Aer < 
Jretsient tenelosd Melrueeis, a sertd ot darnentaty 
spread trom the Peirseeus thretuh the Lens Was 
tethe Astyy ais diiede person ation? thie news ta 
fis wei chdeetie” Moreover, it appears fe to a para.e 
Ot Atdeeiiles Cte Met po tot Heiskep that there # ue 
a Theseiain within the henge Walls. whicde got te 
distinguished from the eelelwated temple ot Ties + 
inthe Asty. In deseribiny the statia@is assim 
the iutuntry., when the Doesthins advanosl to the 
tromtiors, Anedorides says (40, that the treqe is 
the Asty were stationed in the Ager: theese both 
Joa Walle in the Vheseinm ; and these in Pe 
tania in the Hippeslumeian Agora. Th is weeta 
netiving that Atdeciles eallk tle Lene Wate cL. 
Lang Fortress (7b waxphy telyos), as ote of ter 
three ereat garricons of Athens. 

The Lome Walls were repaired inere than mre 
afivr the ume of Conom A hinge ated intent 2 
insevaption, orizinally praddished by Midiher (Jie tle 
ninieates Athe ner Catt, WeB8), aml reprinted 
Leake, cottaihs a recister af a contract entend ats 
his the treastiver of the state fap the repealr ats 
walls of the Astv and Peiraceus, and of the Ls: 
Wall. Ht is profiahle that cis couteaet was mae 
gheat ie 59, in order fe eentiowe the am. u 
which deol been cormmetioed by Detpwsthenes atte 
the battle of Cliereneia (Re. 558). Bait be tte 
this time ail dhe jusasien of Attiva by PL, . & 
noe, Bink the walls Trad Caiheow inate theo, sie 
realef Piip miukiog an ircaptim tite the epewe 
hetweenm the rtuited walls Cv buter auncustias wi% 
retio tari. grt bevehiiy dies Pinas una Ati ca 


Jungit.”’ Livy awsi, 20). Sulla in las siege of Ane o 


(0. S788) need the aiterials af the Leng Wek 
in the erection of dis maetaids ayaitet the Pf cutue. 
tens af Poriwens, CApqian, ithe. BO) Lue 
Tong Walls were never repaired, for Petraceas «nx 
sews dite ate insigeitieant pliee. (Strah. ix. p 395 } 
Lier mitts (évecmap ot thie Lenz Walls are pitaed 
by Patsivuias (22. 92). Their foundations 1.2 
stilbbe traced jraiany pests. SOAP the neorthe ru the 
futthbetions, Which are aleut 12 foet dm tiickrss, 
pestis on the nateral rock. amb fired «ef les 
qnadeipgilar blocks of stene, commence fra tt- 
fet of the Poisaie heights, at half a mile trem th 
headef Bort Peirareas, and are traced in the dem ~ 
ticet the ineelern ced fear tore than a mile acta 
half tewards the city, exactly in the direction ot te 
entrance of the Acnyets. The seithern Lons Wai 
having possel thronch a deep veretable gad, oot 
joel eluetly by vineyards, is less easily traerade 
except at its jinetion with the wails of Peirae o 
(it Phaleram a Leake says), amd for half a sue 
tian thence towards the city.  Cemrmeneing at tae 
reid tewer whieh is sitizttel abeore the pe 
western auch ot the Munvehian Crest the Phale vw} 
Taycat Rdlowed the foot of the hill, aloig the els: 
of thes toate. for abeut 200 yards: them assatud 
ferateoat edt tliat distances, a dinevtion te the reve 
ootyard almost at aright aighe with the preoeds.. 
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from whenre, at far as it is traceable, its course is 
exactly parallel to the northern Long Wall, at a dis- 
tance of 550 feet from it.” (Leake, p, 417.) 

The baght of the Long Walls is nowhere stated ; 
ig we may presume that they were not lower than 
ve walla of Peiraceus, which were 40 cubits or 
‘0 fet high, (Appian, Wither. 30.) There were 
were at the usual intervals, as we learn from the 
aariptiwa already referred to. 

We new return to the Walls of the Asty. It is 
“chat that the part of the walls of the Asty, which 
Tsarstides says needed no guard, was the part be- 
twea the nethern Long Wall and the Phaleric 
“all The length of this part is said by the 
dehiolinat in Thocydides to have been 17 stadia, and 
the cirwamference of the whole wall to have been 60 
cacia. Thus the cirenit of the Asty was the same 
w the circuit of Peiraeeus, which Thucydides esti- 
wates af 60 stadia. The distance of 17 stadia be- 
tavern the northern Leng Wall and the Phaleric has 
veo commidered much too large; but it may be ob- 
wrvel, first, that we do not know at what point the 


Piuleric wall joined the Asty, and, secondly, that the | 


wrthern Long Wall may have taken a great bend 
m sumpg the Asty, 

is addition to this we have other statements 
whah go te show that the circuit of the Asty 
vm larger than has been generally supposed. Thus, 
lee Chrpsestom says (Orat. vi. p. 87), on the 


anhenty of Diogenes of Sinope, * that the circuit | 
vf Athens is 200 stadia, if one includes the walls | 


ot the Peiraeeus and the Intermediate Wails 
ic ¢ the Leng Walls), in the walls of the city.” 
2 evident that im this calculation Diogenes in- 

diel the portions of the walls both of the Asty 
eof the Peiraeens, which lay between the Long 
Seis; the 60 stadia of the Asty, the 60 stadia 
i Peirseeus, the 40 stadia of the northern Long 
Fai, and the 40 stadia of the southern Long 
Wall moshing the 200 stadia. Other statements 
sepecting the extent of the walls of Athens are not 
= atcute. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv. 13, ix. 
owe, amd Platarch (.Vic. 17) with these of Syra- 
ru; the walls ef Rome being, according to Pliny 
‘t 3), 23 miles and 200 paces, about 185 stadia ; 
ast thee of Syracuse, according to Strabo (vi. 
#270), 180 stadia. 

There are goed grounds for believing that the 
wails of Themistocles extended from the gate called 
“prium, along the western descent of the hills of 
tors aml Museium, including beth of these hills 
*siee their cirenit; that they then crossed the 
eat tear the western end of the Muscium, and ran 
coy the beights om the left of the river, including 
iowttnas and the Stadium within the city; after 
euch, making a turn to the north, they again 
ewe] the [issus, and leaving Mt. Lycabettus 
“ the east, they ran in a semicircular direction 
LE they rejeined the Dipylum, (See the plan of 
tivua)} Acrerding te this account, the Acropolis 
aie on the nudidlie of the Asty, as Strabo states, 
vio Leake, by carrying the walls across the crest 

the lulls of Povx and Museium, gives the city 
e* greed an extension to the east, and places the 
rie aixest under the very heights of Lycabettus, 
« that an epeoy fron the slopes of the latter might 
ow.y ase discharged missiles into the city. 

i iwpurtant to show that the Museium was 
eth the aty walla, This hill is well adapted fur 
0 kwtress, gad would probably have been chosen for 





| cungwres the walls of Athens with those of | 
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the citadel of Athens, if the rock of the Acropolis 
had not been more suitable for the purpose. Now 
we are told that when Demetrius Poliorcetes de- 
livered Athens from the tyranny of Lachares in 
BC. 299, he first kept possession of the Peiraeeus, 
and after he had entered the city, he fortified the 
Museium and placed a garrison in it. (Paus. i. 25. 
§ 8; Plot. Demetr. 34.) Pausanias adds (7. .), 
that “the Museium is a hill within the ancient 
walls, opposite the Acropolis.” Now if the Museium 
stood within the walls, a glance at the map will 
show that the western slopes of the Pnyx hill must 
also have been included within them, Moreover, 
we find on this hill remains of cisterns, steps, foun- 
dations of houses, and numerous other indications of 
this quarter having been, in ancient times, thickly 
inhabited, a fact which is also attested by a passage 
in Aeschines (wepl taw olkioewv ray dv 77H Muxvl, 
Aesch, in Timarch. p. 10, Steph. § 81, Bekk.). 
There is likewise « passage in Plotarch, which 
cannot be understood at all on the supposition that 
the ancieut walls ran acroes the creat of the Pnyx 
hill, Plutarch says (Them. 19), that the bema of 
the Pnyx had been so placed as to command a view 
of the sea, but was subsequently removed by the 
Thirty Tyrants so as to face the land, because the 
sovereignty of the sea was the origin of the de- 
mocracy, while the pursuit of agriculture was fa- 
vourable to the oligarchy. The truth of this tale 
may well be questioned; but if the people ever met 
higher on the hill (for from no part of the place of 
assembly still remaining can the sea be seen), they 
could never have obtained a sight of the sea, if the 
existing remains of the walls are in reality those of 
Themistocles. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the direc- 
tion of the walls on the south and south-eastern 
side of the Asty. Thucydides says (ii. 15) that 
the city extended first towards the south, where the 
principal temples were built, namely, that of the 
Olympian Zeus, the Pythium, and those ef Ge and 
of Dionysus ; and he adds, that the inhabitants 
used the water of the fountain of Callirrhoé, which, 
from the time of the Peisistratidac, was called 
Enneacrunus. A southerly aspect was always a 
favourite one arwong the Greeks; and it is impossible 
to believe that instead of continuing to extend their 
city in this direction, they suddenly began building 
towards the north and north-east. Moreover, it is 
far more probable that the walls should have been 
carried across the hills on the south of the Hissus, 
than have been built upon the low ground immediately 
at the foot of these hill. That the Stadium was 
within the walls may be inferred from the splendour 


' with which it was fitted up, and also from the fact 


that in all other Greek cities, ay fur as we know, 
the stadia were situated within the walls. Is it 
likely that the fountain Callirrhot, from which the 
inhabitants obtained their chief supply of water, 
should have been outside the walls? Is it probable 
that the Heliastic judges, who were sworn at 
Ardettus (Harpoceat. « ¢.), had to go outside the 
city for this purpose? 

That no traces of the wails of Themistocles can 
be discovered will not surprise us, when we recollect 
the enormous buildings which have totally disappeared 
in places that have continued to be inhabited, or from 
which the materials could be carried away by sea. 
Of the great walls of Syracuse not a vestige remains; 
and that this should have been the case at Athens 
is the less strange, because we know that the wails 
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faring Hymettus and Pentelicns were built of bricks | Vesp. 707); and this was the number at which they 
baked inthe san. (Vitra. ii 8; Plin. xxav. 14.) | were estimated by Detuosthenes in B.¢. 331. (les 
ec. Aristoy, p. TSS.) 
i That the population of Attica couhd not hate been 
¥ Eeaeer ee Fore siaicy sink at lalla tallies may be inferred from 
Tn estimating the extent of Athens, it is net suf} | the quantity of corn consuined in the country. In 
ficiuut to take inte acconnt the eirewit of the walls; | the time of Deniosthenes the Athenians imparted 
wir form must also be heme in mind, or else an {annually 814),000 inedimni, or 876,302 hashels, of 
erroneous opinion will be formed of the space en-) corm, (Dein, c. Leptin p. 466.) Adding this to 
cheel Athens, in fuct, consisted af twe cireuler > the produce of Attica, which we miay reckon at abet 
tities, cack GU stadia, or 7) niles, in cieenmference, | 1,950,008) meslinmi, the total will be 2.750480 me- 
jeitet by a street of 40 stelia, or 4} iniles, im dinni, or 3,950,000 busdicls, * This would give 
feneth. With respect te the peqiilation of Athens, | per Lead to a population of half a iilet: near § 
it is ditficult to asien the prejertions belonging to | bushels per nm, or 54 medimni, equal to a daily 
the capital and ty the rest of the country, ‘The | rate of 20 ounces and 7-10ths aveindupeis, to beth 
subject has heen inveatigated by many modern; sexes. and to every age and enndition, The ordj- 
writers, aml ating others hy Clinton, whose eale | acary full ration of cern was a choenix. or the forty- 
culations ave the tet probable. eighth part of a iedininns, of about 28) ounces” 
The chief authority der the population ef Attien is It is iupossible to determine the exact ps pulatee 
the census of Demetrius Phalerons, taken in tae. OUT. of Athens itself We have tle express testimens & 
(Ctesicles, aps Athen vii pe B72 | According | Thnevdides Gi, M4) that ie Athenians were fond of 
te this census, there were 21000 Athenian citizens, a eourtey Tite, aud that before the Peloponnesian 
HG) pictowe) (aero), of residett wligue, and > war the country was decorated with hutees, Same 
ALU shoves, Nuw we may assime from various of the dew were populous: Acharnae, the larret, 
witberities, that by the tem citizens all the teades bad inp. ¢. 431, 30U0 hoplites, ineplying a free 
abve the age of 20 years are anieant. Aecerding | population of at least 12.000, net computing slaves. 
tothe population returns of Eyctlawd. the proportion | Athens is expressly said tu have been tbe most peps- 
of tales above the ase of twenty is 2480 in Lagu. | dons city in Greece (Xen. Hel i. 3. § 24; Thee 
The families, therefore, of the 21Q00 citicens | 1. 80. 0. G4): but the ouly feet of any weight re 
Hlaewntud tu about S420 souls; and reckoning the | specting the population of the city is the statement 
farnilies of the metovet ju the same proportion, the | of Neneplien that at eontained more than 16.100 
tutal numberof the tree population of Attica was | hetees. (Net. Meus. iii. 6. § 14, Vecon, 8. § 22) 
about 127000 souls. These with die addition of | Clinton remarks that * Loma eontaims 74 persom 
the 404n0 slaves, will vive S270 as the aggre- | tea aise; but at Pacis formerly the proportion was 
gate of the whole population, near ZS. Tf we tuke about balf the propettion of 
The mmuber ef slaves hag been considered exees- ! Paris, anil assume 12 persons tu a house, we obtain 
sive; but it must be seediceted that the agricnitural | b2aag for the popiletion of Athens; and we mat 
add mining labour of Attiva was pertornied by shoves; Lperlaps assicn 40.000 more for the ecutlective in- 
that uley served as rowers on beaurd the ships; thar | habitauts ef Peirwenus, Munyclia and Phelerum” 
they were eniplewed in minifactares, ul ig veneral «Leake suppeees the population of the whole city se 
represented the lsteuriig Chisses of Medlern Europe.) have been 192.000; aod thongh ne certainty on ube 
We fearn trem a frezment of Hypereides, preserved pedit esti le untied, we cannot be far wrong ju ae 
by Siidas (ae. aaredappieaza), that the slaves who stujug that Athens coutanied at least a third of tbe 
worked in the mines amd were einploed in econutey ) tetal pepabition of Attia. 
labour, were doer than Don, Tt appears trot The preceding aeconnt bias been chiefly taken from 
Vato (de Bee is. a STS, dee) that there were) Clutton CAI 4F. vol, ip. O87, seq... 2nd ed.} and 
mans Athenitis, whe possesscd tty slaves each.) Leake (p. G08), with which the reader mar com 
Lysias and Voloniarehus had 120 shaves in their) pure the eideniations of Beckh, (Padi Reon. of 
manufactory CLes. ce. Lrutesth. p. 805): and Nivias | Lihenao yp. SO sep. 2nd ed.) Dhe latter writer 
Jet THM) slaves toa person whe tiidertouk the work- | reckons the population of the city and the harbours 
i of adeine at Lawrinie. CNenaple de Veefég 4.) - at Dsujou0, 
There is theretoce ne goed reason for supposing that 
the slaves ot Attica are mel gverrated at 400,000, Vl. Gates 
Which nmuber hears nearly the same proportion tu 
the free inhabitants of Atties, as the lebonmrius | Cf the cates ofthe Asty the fillowing are mentioned 
classes bear to the other classes ie Great Deitain, hr nae, thongh the esact position of some of them 
If we go back foam the tise of Demetris Mlin- is very deubttul, We begin with the gates on the 
lereus te the ihewishing period of Atheman history, | western sile of the city. 
we slut] tind the munber ot Athenian eiizens sene- 1. Jipylent (AttvAoy), originally called tbe 
rally conepited at about 2th, which would give | Thetusioe Gate (Qpagias TvAar), because it bd 
shout hall aiitien as the total population of Aries. | to Plria, a deums near Elensis (Piat. Per. 30, 
Twenty thettaied wert said te bene been their nota- | atid alo the Cormac frate (Kepanemal Ttdar}. as 
ber in the time af Cesnge (Philechorus, ap. Sehel being the commnndeation fran the inner te the enter 
ad [ad OL is, 68), a noiher evidewity transferred  Conuneiens (Philstr, Wit Soph. ii. 8: comp. Plat 
frorn Historie) tines ta the tovthreal ave. Tate. | Sef 144, was situated at the NW. corner of the ory, 
444 they were 10uu: bet apo @ seruting noder- | The nace Dipvlom seetos to shew that it Was can 
taken by the advow ef Pericies, nearly (Oo were | strieted fi the same manner as the gate of Merale 
strick otf the Jists, ax having me claiis to the frane : polis at Mesene, with a double entrance and an im 
chise, (Plat. Five BP, Philech. ayy Sebefiad ternetiate court. Tt is described by Lavy (x%x1. 24) 
Aristoph., Veo. TVG) A few wears atlerwanks | ae greater and wider than the other gates of Athens, 
(6.6. 422) Uivy had increased te 20,UU0 CAristoph. j and with corresponding approaches to it on either 
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tale; and we know from other authorities that it | the city by this gate, and not by the Dipylum, aa 


was the most used of all the gates, The street 
within the city led directly through the inner Cera- 
meus to the Agora; while outside the gate there 
sere two reads, beth leading through the outer Ce 
roncicns, ome to the Academy (Liv. le¢.; Cic, de 
fim. v. 1, Lecian, Seyth. 4), and the other to Eleu- 
ua [Seehelow, No 2.) The Dipylum was some- 
utes called Snuiddes Meda, from the number of 
pretitutes in its neighbourhood. (Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. 4.§3; Hesych. 4 re, Anuidor, Kepayeuds ; 
schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 769.) 

it is exceedingly improbable that Pausanias en- 
tered the city by the Dipylum, as Wordsworth, Cur- 
tas, and seme other modern writers suppose. [See 
teisw, No, 3.] 

2. The Seered Gate (ai ‘Tepal MéAa), S. of the 
preceding, is identified by many modern writers with 
tse Dipelum, bat Plutarch, in the same chapter 
(Sell, 14), speaks of the Dipylam and the Sacred 
tate as two different gates, Moreover the same 
erter says that Sulla broke through the walls of 
Athens at a spot called Heptachalcon, between the 
Peiraic amd the Sacred Gates; a description which 
eld searvely have been applicable to the Hepta- 
chalown, if the Sacred Gate had been the same as the 
legprtam. [See the plan of Athens.] The Sacred 
(ate mast have derived its name from its being the 
tesnination of the Sacred Way to Eleusis. But it 
appears that the road leading from the Dipylum was 
sim called the Sacred Way; since Pauxanias says 
14 46. § 3) that the monument of Anthemocritus 
vw situated om the Sacred Way from Athens to 
focusis, atel we know from other authorities that 
ite meatent was near the Dipylum or the Thria- 
am Gate. (Plat. Jer. 90; Hesych. ¢. .'Av@eus- 
enres.) Hence, we may conclude that the Sacred 
Gay drvided shortly before reaching Athens, one 
raul Jeadime to the Sacred Gate and the other to 
te [hpylum. The street within the city from the 
sacred trate led into the Cerameicus, and joined the 
“eet which led from the Dipyinm to the Agora, 
We read, that when the soldiers penctrated throngh 
tw Swerei Gate into the city, they slew so many 
yemene in the marrow streets and in the Agora, that 
te whate of the Cerameicus was deluged with blood, 
«hich <trearmedd through the gates into the suburbs, 
(Phot. Seal? 14.) 

L The Petraie Gate (3) Mewpaieh MvAn, Plut. 
Ther. 27, Sofi. 14), 8. of the preceding, from which 
ca, the daeger os or carriage road between the Long 
Walls, froen the Asty to the Peirseeus. It has been 
sively remarked that the auaferds lay beticeen the 
twe Long Walls, and the marks of carriage wheels 
ser sll be seen open it. It was the regular road 
torn the Asty to the Peiraeens; and the opinion of 
lenk» (p. 234), that even during the existence of 
the Leg Walls, the ordinary route from the Pei- 
ae to the Asty pesed to the southwanis of the 
Lee Walls, has been satisfactorily refuted by Forch- 
tenner (p. 296, seq.). 

The position of the Peiraic Gate has been the 
ecyeet of much dispute. Leake places it at some 
onan between the bill of Poyx and Dipylam; bat we 

we co deatt that Forchhammer is more correct 
© hie sappesition that it stood between the hills 
4 forzand cf Moseium. The arguments in favour 
¢ te ive opinions are stated at length by 
thee writers. (Leake, p. 225, seqg., Forchhammer, 
> 296, eq.) Both of them, however, bring for- 
vied cuineing arguments, that Pausanias entered 


Wordsworth and Curtius supposed, nor by # gate 
between the Hill of the Nymphs and the Dipylum, 
as Ross has more recently maintained. (Ross, in 
Kunstblatt, 1837, No. 92.) 

4. The Melitian Gate (al Medrtides Mira), 
at the SW. corner of the city, so called from the 
demnus Melite, to which it Jed. Just outside this 
gate were the Cimonian sepulchres, in which Thucy- 
dides, as well as Cimon, was buried, In a hill ex- 
tending westwards from the western slope of the 
Museium, on the right bank of the Uissus, Forch- 
hammer (p. 347) discovered two great sepulchres, 
hewn out of the rock, which he supposes to be the 
Cimonian tombs. The valley of the Ilissus was here 
called Coele (KoiAn), a name applied as well to the 
district within as without the Melitian Gate. This 
appears from a passage in Herodotus (vi. 103), who 
says that Cimon was buried before the city at the end 
of the street called 8:@ KoiAns, by which he clearly 
means a street of this name within the city. Other 
anthorities state that the Cimonian tombs were si- 
tuated in the district called Cocle, and near the Me- 
litian Gate. (Marcellin. Vit, Thue. §§ 17, 32, 55; 
Anonym, Vit. Thue. sub fin.; Paus. i, 23. $9; Plat. 
Cim. 4, 19.) 

Miiller erroneonsly placed the Peiraic Gate on the 
NE, side of the city. 

On the southern side :— 

5. The Itonian Gate (al Irevia: MéAa), not far 
from the Hissus, and leading to Phalerum. The 
name of this gate is only mentioned in the Platonic 
dialogue named Aziochus (c.1), in which Axiochus 
is said to live near this gate at the monument of the 
Amazon; but that this gate led to Phalerum is clear 
from Pausanias, who, in conducting his reader into 
Athens from Phalerum, says that the monument of 
Antiope (the Amazon) stood just within the gate. 
(Paus. i, 2. § 1.) 

On the eastern side ;— 

6. The Gate of Diochares (al Aioxdpous TvAa:) 
leading to the Lyceium, and near the fountain of 
Panops. (Strab, ix. p. 397; Hesych. a. v. Mdvow.) 

7. The Diomeien Gate (al Atéuecas TAa), N, 
of the preceding, leading within the city to the 
demus Diomeia, and outside to the Cynosarges. 
(Steph. B. s. ev, Adduaa, Kuvdoapyes; Diog. Lairt. 
vi. 13; Plut. Them, 1.) 

On the northern side; — 

8. The Ilerian Gate (ai "Hpias Naas), or the 
Gate of the Dead, so called from qpla, a place of 
sepulture, (Harpocrat. s.r.) The site of this gate 
is uncertain; bat it may safely be placed on the 
north of the city, since the burial place of Athens 
was in the outer Cerameicus. 

9. The Acharnian Gate (al "Axaprixal TléAa, 
Hesych. ¢. ¢.), leading to Acharnae. 

10. The Equestrian Gate (ai ‘lwrades TvAas, 
Plut. Vit. X, Orat. p. 849, ¢.), the position of 
which is quite uncertain, It is placed by Leake 
and others on the western side of the city, but by 
Kiepert on the NE., to the north of the Diomeian 
Gate. 

Il, The Gate of Aegeus (al Aryéws TWaAai, 
Plut. Thes. 12), also of uncertain site, is placed by 
Miller on the eastern side; but, as it appears from 
Plutarch (/.¢.) to have been in the neighbourhood of 
the Olympicium, it would appear to have been in 
the southern wall. 

There were several other gates in the Walls of 
the Asty, the names of which are onkwown 
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VIL Gexeran Arresnance or tite Crry, 
Houses, Strernrs. Water, &c. 


The first appearance of Athens was not pleasing 
toastranger. Dicaearchus, who visited the city in 
the fourth century before the Christian era, describes 
it as dusty and not well supplied with water; badly 
Jaid ont on account of its antiquity; the majority of 
the houses mean, and ouly a few gould!’ He adds | 
that “a stranger, at the first view, might doubt if | 
this is Athens; but after a shurt time he woald find 
that it was.” (Dicacarch. Bios vis “EAAdBbos, init., 
p- 140, ed. Fuhr.) The streets were narrow and 
crooked; and the meanness of the private houses 
formed a striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
public buildings. None of the houses were more 
than one story high, and the upper stories often pro- 
jected over the streets, Thenistocles and Aristeiles, 
though authorised by the Areiopagns, could hardly 
prevent people trom building over the streets. The 
houses were, for the most part, constructed cither of 
a franw-work of wood, or of unburnt bricks dried in 
the open air, (Xen. Mem. iii, 1. $75 Blut. Jem. 
U1; Hirt, Baukunst der Alten, po 143.) The front 
towards the street rarely had any wiulows, and was 
usually nothing but a curtain wall, covered with a 
coating of plaster (xoviaua: Dem. de Ord. Rep. p. 
175; Plat. Comp. Arist, et Cat. 4); thoagh ocea- 
sionally this outer wall was relieved by seme orna- 
ment, as in the ease of Phocion’s house, of which the 
front was adorned with copper filings, (Plut. hee. 
18; Becker, Charikdes, vol. i. p. 198.) What Ho- 
race said of the primitive worthies of his awn conntre, 
will apply with still greater justice to the Athenians 
during their most flourishing period: — 

* Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magni.” 

(Mure, vol. ii. p. 98). It was not till the Mace- 
donian period, when public spirit had decayed, that 
the Athenians, no longer satisfied with participating 
in the grandeur of the state, becan to erect hand. | 
some private houses. * Formerly,” says Demo- 
sthenes, “the republic had abundant wealth, but no 
individual raised himself above the maltitude. Tf any | 
one of us could now see the houses of Themistocles, 
Aristeides, Cimon, or the famous men of those davs, 
he would perceive that they were not mere magni- / 
ficent than the houses of ordinary perseus; while the | 
buildiugs of the state are of such number and mag- 
nitude that they cannot be surpassed;” and utter. 
wards he complains that the statesmen of his time 
constructed houses, which exceeded the public build. 
ings In magnitude, (Dem. ¢. Artefoer. pp. 689, 
Olynth, iii, pp. 35, 86; Bickh, Phil. Keon, of ; 
Athens, p.64, seq., 2nd ed.; Becker, Charihles, vol. | 
p- 188.) 

The insiznifieance of the Athenian houses is 
shown by the sinall prices whieh they fetched, | 
Bick (/4id. p. 66) has collected munerons instances | 
from the oraters. Their prices vary from the low | 
suin of 3 or Sominas (12/38, 9d, and 20, Gs, Bal) | 
to 120 minas (4874 10s.); and 50 minas (203%, , 
2s. fd.) seem to have been recanted as a considerable | 
sum fur the purchase of a luuse. 

Athens was interior ta Retne in the pavement of 
its streets, its sewers, aud its supply of water, © The 
Greeks,” says Strabo (v. p. 235), “in building their 
cities, attended chiefly to beauty amd tortatieatiun, 
harbours, and a tertile soil The Remans, on the 
other hand, provided, what the others neglected, the 
pavernent of the streets, a supply of water, und cum- 
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mon sewers.” This account must be taken with 
some modifications, as we are not to suppose that 
Athens was totally unprovided with these publee 
conveniences. It would appear, however, that few 
of the streets were paved; and the scavengers dod 
not keep them clean, even ia dry weather, The city 
was not lighted (Becker, Charikica, vol. ii. p. 201): 
and in the Wasps of Aristophanes we bave am 
atnusing picture of a party at night picking tbeir 
way through the mud, by the aid of a lanterm 
(Vesp. 248); and during a period of dry weather, 
as further appears from their own remarks. It 
would seem, from several in Aristophanes. 
that Athens was as dirty as the filthiest towns of 
southern Europe in the present day; and that ber 
phwees of public resort, the purliens of ber sacred 
edifices mare especially, were among the chief repmss- 
tories of every kind of nuisance. (Aristoph. Jat. 
1183, seq., Vuh. 1384, seq., Kecles, 320, seq., Vesp. 
394; frown Mure, vel. it p. 46.) 

We have not much information respecting the 
supply of water at Athens. Dicaearchus, as we have 
alrealy seen, says that the city was deficient in this 
first necessary of life. There was only one source af 
good drinking water, namely, the celebrated fountain, 
called Callirlioé or Enneacrunns, of which we shall 
speak below, Those who lived at a distance from 
this fountain obtained their drinking water from 
wells, of which there was a considerable number at 
Athens. (I’aus. i. 14. § 1.) There were other 
fountains in Athens, and Pausanias inentions twa, 
both issuing from the hill of the Acropolis, one in tbe 
cavern sacred to Apollo and Pan, and another in tLe 
temple of Aesenlapins; bat they both probably be- 
longed to thoso springs of water unfit for drinking, 
but suited to dumestic purposes, to which Vitruvius 
(viii, 3) alludes. The water obtained from the soal 
of Athens itself is impregnated with saline particks. 
It is, however, very iinprobable that so 2 
city as Athens was linited for its supply of drinkabie 
water to the single fountain of Callirhoé, We stil! 
find traces in the city of water-courses (i3popsda:) 


channelled in the rock, and they are mentioned by 


the Attic writers. (Aristoph. Acharn. 922, &c_) 
Even us early as the time of Themistocles there 
were pubic officers, who had the superintendence of 
the supply of water (¢moraral tev Sater, Pint 
Them. 31). It may reasonably be concluded that 
the city obtained a supply of water by conduits froen 
tlistant sources, Leake observes, “ Modern Athens 
Was Net many years ago, and possibly may still be, 
supplied from two reservoirs, situated near the Fune- 
tion of the Eridanas and Ilissus. Of these reser- 
voirs one was the receptacle of a subterrancous 
cmuluit from the foot of Mt. Hymettas; the other, of 
one of the Cephissus at the foot of Mt. Peateticum, 
This conduit, which may be traced to the north of 
Andrloprke, in proceeding from thence by A ato 
Marust to Kiftsia, where a series of holes give air 
to a canal, which is deep in the ground, may possibly 
be a work of republican times, One of these in par- 
ticular is scen about midway between Athens and 
Avfista, and where two branches of the aqueduct 
sevm to have united, after having conducted water 
from two or more fountains in the streams whic a, 
flowing from Parnes, Pentelicnm, and the imiec 
mediate ridge, form the Cephissus” Among the | 
other favours which Hadrian conterred upon Athens | 
was the construction of an aqueduct, of which the — 
whole city probably reaped the benefit, though normi- | 
nally intended only for the quarter called after his, 
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exn name. There stood in the time of Stuart, at 
the foot of the south-eastern extremity of Mt. Lyca- 
tettus, the remains of an arch, which was part of 
the frontispiece of a reservoir of this aqueduct. The 
per of some of the arches of this aqueduct are still 
estast, particularly to the eastward of the village of 

4, Sve or six miles to the north of Athens. 
(Leake, p. 202, and Appendix XIII, “On the 
Sapply of Water at Athens.”) 


VUL Torocrarny oF THe ACROPOLIS OR PoLts. 


The Acropolis, as we have already remarked, is a 
eyuare craggy rock, rising abruptly about 150 feet, 
wth a fat surmmit of about 1,000 feet from east to 
wet, by 500 feet broad from north to south. It is 
aarresible om all sides, the west, where it is 
wended by a steep slope. It was at one and the 
came time the fortress, the , and the mu- 
vem of the city. Although the site of the original 
cty, it had ceased to be inhabited from the time of 
the Persian wars, and was to the wor- 
skp of Athena and the other guardian deities of the 
ty. It was one great sanctuary, and is therefore 
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called by Aristophanes &€arow 'Axpdwodw, lepdy 
téuevos, (Lysistr. 482; comp. Dem. de Fals. 
p- 428, Ans obons iepas rijs "AxpowdAews.) By 
the artists of the age of Pericles its platform was 
covered with the master-pieces of ancient art, to 
which additions continued to be made in sneceeding 
ages. The sanctuary thus became a museum; and 
in order to form a proper idea of it, we must imagine 
the summit of the rock stripped of every thing ex- 
cept temples and statues, the whole forming one vast 
composition of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
the dazzling whiteness of the marble relieved by 
brilliant colours, and glittering in the transparent 
clearness of the Athenian atmosphere. It was here 
that Art achieved her greatest triumphs; and though 
in the present day a scene of desolation and ruin, its 
ruins are some of the most precious reliques of the 
ancient world. 

The Acropolis stood in the centre of the city. 
Hence it was the heart of Athens, as Athens was 
the heart of Greece (Arist. Panath. i. p. 99, Jebb); 
and Pindar no doubt alluded to it, when he speaks 
of Goreos dupards Sudes dv rais lepais 'AOdyas. 
(Frag. p. 225, Dissen.) It was to this sacred rock 


— 


1 Pie Salis | 
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KA. i8ob pépw cor ride patioxny eye. 
AAA, dye 88 pvotivas peuvotrAnuévas 
bed ris Jeod TH Xeupl tH eAegartivy.* 
OH. ds péyar dp’ elyes, db wérvia, Thy BdarvAov, 
KA. éye 8° irvos ye wicwov ebxpev wal Kadrdy, 
érépuve 3 abé’ h TMladAds 7) TMvAaipdxes.t 
AAA. & Ay’ evapyas 7 Ocds 0 émaxorei, 
xal viv brepéxer cov xvtpay (wpod wAday. 
KA. tour! réuaxos cobdmxey ) S0eovrTpdtn. 
AAA, 4 8 d8pisordtpa y ipbdy dx (wot xpéas 
kal xdAixos hwbotpou Te Kal yaorpds tépov. 
OH. Karas y' érolnoe tot wérAov peurnuery.t 





* i.e. The chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess in the Parthenon, the hands of which were 
of ivory. 

¢ i.e. The bronze colossal statue of Athena Pro- 
machus, standing near the Propylaea (MlvAaluaxos). 
Her shield and are here ludicrously converted 
into a xUTpa wre iguy Her gigantic form is ex- 
pressed by dwepéxes. 

t i.e. The Athena Polias in the Erechtheium: 
this line is a convincing proof that the Peplus was 
dedicated to her. 
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1. WWurtfs of the Aesepudix. 


Being a citudel, the Acropolis was fortified, 
alicient fortifications are aseriled te the Polaoorintes, 
who are satd te hove develled the sumiiit of the 
reck. and te duwwe buile a wall arcane it. oatled tlie 
Pilosgie Will or Fortress, (edactpucie tetxus, 
Herel. ve G4: retyerua MeAapyorde, Callimach, op. 
Schel ad Avistuph, Ae 832: Hecatavus. ap, Mero, 
vi, WT; Myrsilus, ap. Diengs. iL 28: Cleideums, 
ap. Suid, sce. ameda, ipredivor.)  “Vhe approach on 
the western side was protectiul by asvsteniat works, 
comprehending nine gates, letice called demedaydor 
vd) MeAaoyicor, (CU lebtom. Le.) These fortities. 
tions were sufficiently streng te defy the Spartans, 
when the Peisistratidae took refuse in the Acropolis 
(Herod. v. 64, 65): but after the expulsion of the 
faintly of the de-jet. it is not fnprobable that they 
were portiv distuantied, to prevent auy attempt te 
restore Che former state of things, sitee the semnare 
of the citadel was abways the first step towards the 
estaldishiment of despotisi ina Greek state, Wot 
Xerses attacked the Actopelis, its elief fortifications 
consisted of pelixtdes and other works constructed af 
Wowk, The Persiatis tek ap their pocition en the 
Arciopenti, whieh was opposite the western side of 
the Acropolis, jst as the Amazons lel dene when 
they attecked the city af Ceerops.  (Aeseh. is. 
683. seq.) Prot the Arcigpasus the Persians dis- 
charged Jot qeissiles against the woelen deferens, 
which soon took fire and were cousuimed, thas Ieav- 
ig the read om the western side apert te the ereny, 
The garrison kept thei at ley by relling des n 
large slimes, as they abletapted ti aseeml the ered; 
and the Persians only obtained presession af the 
citalel by scaling the precipitous rock on the werth- 
ern side, clase by the temple of Ahourus. (eect, 
viii 52, 35.) Te weld seem to tellow from this 
narrative that the vlierate svstene af werks, with 
its nine gates on the western side, coult oot have 
beets in existence at this time,  Atter the capture of 
the Avropesdis, the Persisns set Hee te all tle baihde 
bers apd its and whee they visited Athens in the 
following year. they destroved whatever remiaisied af 
the walls, ar fost, or teiples of Athens, (Hered, 
vill. 53, ix. 4) 

The fotos of the ancient walls noe doubt re. 
mednesl, and the aie of Pedeeyee continual to be 
applied te a pert of the fortitications dawn te the 
latest thutvs, Aristophanes (1e. 832) speaks of 
THs WoAews TH TeAapyurcov, Whict the Seluliust ex- 
pluing as the * Pelarige wall on the Acropolis” at 


Wheasanias (1, 28. $4) savs thot the Aeropelis was 


surmmaded be the Polissisns with wails, exeept on 
the side fortified by Ciimen, We lave sect, lewerer, 
frogs other wethorities that the Debiscians fertitiet 
the whole hill: awd the remark of Puusanias pro 
ably cals micas thet in his the the nerthern wall 
was callel the Pelasde, and the seuthern the Cine 
vian, (Comp, Plit, Cima, V8.) When the Athe- 
hikes retuned to their city ather its oecupetiant be 
the Persians. they conmneneet the restoration of the 


P ‘ , . ‘ 
Walls of the Acrajrilis, ay well as af those of the Asty : 


aid there can be Jitthe deubt that the nerthern wall 
hut heer reboilt, when Cinen completed the sauthorn 
wall twelve years afier the retreat of the Persie. 
The: restoration af the northern wall aay be aseribesd 
te Theiistreles; for theouct ealled apparently the 
Pelascie wall. its reiting shew that the greater pert 
of it was of more recent origin, fe the oiddle of it 
we til courses of masenry, forined of pieces of Doric 
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columns and entablature; and as we know fren 
Tinevdides (1. 93) that the rains of ferimer tiki. 
ings were much employed in rebnilding the walls 
of the Asty, we may conclude that the sume wax 
the case in relnibling those of the Acropolis, 

The Pedeagiewe signitied not enly a portion uf the 
wallsof the Acropolis. but also a spaceat yround bebw 
the litter (td TleAaayimdy KaAovmeroy TO teed The 
"AxporoAuw, Thue. i. 17.) That it was not a wail 
is evident froin the account of Thuevdides, who sar 
that an oracle had enjoined that it shold retmas 
uninhabited; but that it was, notwithstanding this 
prohibition, built yon, in cemsequence of the mst. 
ber of people whe tloeked inte Athens at the oom: 
tmenceniest of the Pelopounesian war, Lucian (Pac 
cater, AT) yepreseuts a perya sitting upon the 
wall of the Acnape: dis, aud letting down his beak to 
anivle fur plubisophers im the Peliwsicwna. This siet 
is said te have been orivinally inhabited by the Pe- 
lusgians, whe fortitied the Acropolis, and trom which 
they were expelled because they plotted ayaliest the 
Ativenion-. (Schol. ad Thee. ii, V7; Tl. schorps, 
ap. Setel, ad Lucian, Cutapl Vz Paus. i, 28. 3 3.) 
It is placed by Leake satel trost other authorities ot 
the nerth-westera angle of the Acropolis, A’ revent 
truveltor remarks that “the story of the Pelsssic 
stettleuent toder the north side of the Aecropeli« in- 
evitably rises before us, when we see the black shade 
athways falling upen it, as over an aeeursed spet, Ip 
oontrast with the bright gleam of sunshine which 
always scems to invest the Aeropolis itself; aud 
we van Hnagie how naturally the zlowmn ef the steep 
precipice wank conspire with the remembrance of 
an aweursed amd hatetul race, to make the Athenians 
dread the spot.” (Stanley, Class. Muse, vol p53.) 

The recks alone the tis ether side of the Acro rps 
were called the Long Rocks (Ma«pai), a naine under 
whieh they are freqnently mentioned in the loa @ 
Kuripites. in connection with the grotte of Pan, and 
the sanctuary of Agliurus: 


évda mporbipsous rérpas 
TladAddos tm’ by Ow ris 'A@qvalwy yPorbs 
Maxyas KaAotos yys avaxtes “Ar@idos, 


(Harip. Jon, 11, seq.: comp, 296, 506, 953, 1415.) 
This name is explained by the fact that the length of 
the Accopolis i< much greater than its width; bat it 

Init have been given with equal propriety te tke 
rocks on the southern side. The reason why the seath- 
em rocks tiul not the same name appears to have 
been, that the rocks on the northern side could be seen 
tran the greater part of the Athenian plain, and trom 
almost all the deni of Mt. Parnes; while those on 
the southern side were only visible from the emall 
and mer nudilating district between Hytmettas, te 
Long Walls, ated the sea, Tn the city itself te reeks 


cat the Acropelis were tor the most: part coneealed 


from view by loses and public buildings, (Forch- 
lanimer, f. B64, sey.) 

The surface of the Acropolis appears to have been 
divided inte phetforms, eommnbnieating with one an 
other by steps, Upen these platturins stead the 
teniples, Sanetikiries, or thentinents, which ooenpied 
ull the summit. Before proceeding to deseriby the 
lnenament= of the Acropulis, it will be adviseable to 
Jive a deseription of the present condition of the 
walls, and of the recent excavations on the platform 
of the rack, fir whieh we are indebted to Me. Prp- 


| Tess important werk. (An Jnrestigation of the 


ah rine iuciples of Athenian Architecture, by F.C. Pen- 
: London, ISI. ) 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS AND THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


5. Pedestal of the Statue 
of Agri 


6. Guin, 
7. Statue of Athena Pro- 
ma hus, 

8. Gigantomachia. 

9. Temple of Rome and 
ny 

10. Temple of Artemis 
Brauronia. 


ee 
= eee eee 
1. Parthenon. 

af ere: 

4. Temple of Nike Apte- 
i eee Tene a 
meter Chioe. 

is from the modern 
tern car first attention is to the angle of the 
Bdllenic wall, west of the northern wing of the Pro- 
prin. It is probable that this wall formed the 
vor defence of the Acropolis at this point. Fol- 
northwards, we come to a bastion, 
year 1822 by the Greek general 
defend an ancient well, to which there 


E 


eunepers 
at : 


8 


wall bas been almost 


19 Pelasgicum. 

20. Asclepicium. 

21. Temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemus. 


22, Temple of Themis. 


11. Odelum of Herodes or 
Regilla. 

12, Dionysiac Theatre. 

14, Odeium of Pericles, 

14. Stoa Eumeneia. 


15. Grave of Talus or Ca- | 23. Grave of Hippolytus. 
lus. 24. Statues of odius 

16, Eleusinium. and canis ayaa 

17. Aglaurium. 25. Altar the Twelve 

18. Grotto of Pan. Gods. 


entirely cased in mediaeval and recent times, and is 
further supported by 9 buttresses, which, as well as 
those on the north and east sides, appear to be me- 
diaeval. But the Hellenic masonry of the Cimonian 
wall can be traced all along as far as the Propylaea 
under the casing. The south-west reach of the 
Hellenic wall terminates westwards in a solid tower 
about 30 feet high, which is surmounted by the 
temple of Nike Apteros, described below. This 
tower commanded the unshielded side of any troops 
approaching the gate, which, there is good reason to 
believe, was in the same position as the present en- 
trance, After passing through the gate and proceed- 
ing northwards underneath the west face of the tower, 
we come to the Propylaea. The effect of emerging 
from the dark gate and narrow passage to the mag- 
nificent marble staircase, 70 feet broad, surmounted 
by the Propylaea, must have been exceedingly grand. 
A small portion of the ancient Pelasgic wall still re- 
mains near the south-east angle of the southern wing 
of the Propylaea, now occupied by a lofty mediaeval 
tower. After passing the gateways of the Propylaea 
we come upon the area of the Acropolis, of which con- 
siderably more than half has been excavated under 
the auspices of the Greek government. Upon enter- 
ing the enclosure of the Acropolis the colossal statue 
of Athena Promachus was seen a little to the left, 
and the Parthenon to the right; both offering angular 
views, according to the usual custom of the Greeks 
in arranging the approaches to their public buildings. 
The road leading upwards in the direction of the 
Parthenon is slightly worked out of the rock; it is 
at first of considerable breadth, and afterwards be- 
comes narrower. On the right hand, as we leave 
the Propylaca, and on the road itself, are traces of 
5 votive altars, one of which is dedicated to Athena 
Hygieia. Further on, to the left of the road, is the 
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site of the statne of Athena Promachas. North- |“Opsae 82 wal yap dvoryruuevesy gooos Hin ter 
wards of tis statue. we come toa stairease clise to ToomvAaiwy. 

the edge of the roh, portly built, partly emt ant, | AAA’ 6A0AtgaTe Qawoperacw tars dpyaaivo 
floating to the grette af Aglaane, This stuirense | "AGTWals, 

pusse= dlowuwerds thromeh a deep eleft is the rock. | Kal Savuaerrass xal woAvigvois, te b KAcivos Aijuos 
nearly parallel in its direction; te the outer wall, and | drowned. 

opening out in the fare ef the cltP a Tinh: below its (Avistoph. Bywit. 1326.) 

fiounnlation, Tn the year [S45 it was possible te | l 
creep tute this passice, and aes rand inte the Aerupalis; The Propelaca were considered one of the master- 
but since that time the entrance dues deen lead pieces of Athenian art, and are mentioned along with 
up. Clie te the Partha the original soil was the Parthenon as the great arelirectural glery of 
formed of mewie gronva in three Javers of chips of the Periclean age. (Dem. ec, Androt. p, 507, Reiser: 
stone; the lavest bein of the mack of the Avropolis, | Philustr, Vit. Apoll ii, 5.) When Eyaasinondas 
the next of Tentelic marhle. aid the uppermost of | was urging dhe Thebans to rival the clory of Athens, 
Pririiie stone. Ta the extensive excavation tiade te | lie told them that they must uproot the Proprisa 
the east of the Parthenon there was found aaiamber | of the Athenian Acropolis, and plant thems trat 

ef dieiis of columns, ina there or less peeleet state, (of the Cadman citadel, (Agsch. de Fads, Leg. p 
som tunel shattered, others appareatty reo from | 270, Reiske.) 

the quarry, ethers parthy worked aad discarded in 
consequence of some defeet ja the material The 
gromul alwut thera was strewed with iarble chips; 
aid some sculptors’ teels, and jars containing red 
eColunr were fouml with them, In front of the 
eastern portico of the Parthenen we find consider- 
able renisius of a devel plattiran. partly of seneothod 
rock, aml partly of Peirtice paving.  Nerth of 
this platform is the hizhest: part of the Acroplis, 
Westwanks of this spot we arrive at the crea be- 
tween the Parthenon ant Erechtheinn, whieh slopes 
frou the furmer to the detter, Near the Parthenots 
isa stall well, or rather mouth of a cistern, exva- 
vated in the rock, which maw have been supplied 
with water froin the root of the temple. Chee to 
the sonth, or Carvatit portico of the Erechtheinin, 
is a stnall levelled area on which was profally 
qlaced one of the many altars or statues surroming 
that temple, 

Before quitting the general plan of the Acropolis, 
Mr. Penrese culls attention te the remarkable ab- 
sence of parallelism caneng the several lnildines. 
“Exeopt the Propyliea aml Parthenon, which were 
perhaps ditemled te bear a definite rehaien te one 
‘ether, ne two are parallel This csymnetria is 
prductive of very creat beanty; fer it not only 
obviates the dry unifornity of teo iany parsthd 
lines, but also produces exquisite vacievies of licht 
amd shade, Que of the tiest dappy distances of this 











Jatter efleet is inthe teruple af Nike Apteras, in treat a ae e. 
of the southern wing of the Propslica, “The fie ade on : 

of this temple and pevtestal of Agrippa. whieh is up. GROUND PLAN OF THA PROFTLAEA. 

psite to it, remain im shade for a cousideralle time | A. Pinacotheca, B. Temple of Nike Apteros. 


after the frout of the Propelaea has been lichtal up; C. Pedestal of Agrippa. 


aml they poriubially receive every variety of light, The architect of the Propylaca was Mnesicles. It 
until the sun is sufficiently on the decline ty shite yas commenced in the archouship of Euthytnenes, 
nearly eqially op all the westert Baces of the entire | ©, 437, and was completed in the shart space of 
gronp.” Mr. Penrose vleerves that a similar want) tive years, (Put. Deriet. 13.) It cost 200M) ta. 
of peurallelisme itt the segeaate parts ds feand teebtain | yg” (lirpoceat. a, [por’Aaea), or 450, em, 
in several ef the finest mediaeval structures, atl | The hui was constructed entirely of Pentel 

meiy combive in seme dezree tu the bewuty of We | quorhle, aul covered the whele of the western end te 
Muasnitvent Piazza of st. Mare at Venice. the Acropelis, which was 168 feet in breadth. The 
erntral purt ef the building consisted of two Doric 
hexastvle porticass, covered with a roof af white 
The read up the western slape of the Acropolis | ee Sit a eee 
Peal from the caer. and was paved with slabs af weatern facel the city, atl the eastern the interer of 
Pentelic neirhle,  (ilees, iu the Avueetifett, 1846, the Aerpalis; the Kutter, owing to the rise af the 
No. 6) At the suintuit of the rok Pericles | cpaund, being hicher than the former. They were 
cated a micnitient buobline te be coustrieted, | ii ited ints to aha halves by a wall, pirroed 
Which tight serve as a stitable entrance (put. | by tive gates or dears, by which the Acrupitis was 
Aga) to the wonderful works of architecture and -vhtered. ‘The western portico was 43 feet in deyeh, 
sculpture within: — “and the easteru about half this depth; and they were 


Sn 


2. The Propylaca. 
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talled Propylaea from their forming a vestibule to 
the five gates or doors just mentioned Each portico 
or vestibule consisted of a front of six fluted Doric 
olumns, suppo ting a pediment, the columns being 
44 feet in diameter, and nearly 29 feet in height. 
( the five gates the one in ‘the centre was the 
larrest, and was equal in breadth to the space be- 
tween the two central columns in the portico in front. 
It was by this gate that the carriages and horsemen 
entered the Acropolis, and the marks of the charivt- 
wherk worn in the rock are still visible. The doors 
@ either side of the central one were much smaller 
beth im height and breadth, and designed for the 
simission of foot passengers only. The roof of the 
wetern portico was supported by two rows of three 
beic chunms each, between which was the road to 
the central gate. 

The central part of the building which we have 
teen describing, was 58 feet in breadth, and conse- 
gzetly did not cover the whole width of the rock: 
the remainder was occupied by two wings, which 
pryected 26 feet in front of the western ico. 
Lub of these wings was built in the form of Doric 
wecples, and communicated with the adjoining angle 
of the great portico, In the northern wing (on the 

es the Acropolis) a 
(peepee into a chamber 
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of 35 feet by 30, usually called the Pinacotheca, 
from its walls being covered with paintings (oleqpa 
Exov “ypapds, Paus. i.22.$6). The southern wing 
(on the right hand to a person ascending the Acro- 
polis) consisted only of a porch or open gallery of 
26 fect by 17, which did not conduct into any 
chamber behind. On the western front of this 
southern wing stood the small temple of Nike Apte- 
ros (Niky “Awrepos), the Wingless Victory. (Paus. 
i, 22. § 4.) The spot occupied by this temple com- 
mands a wide prospect of the sea, and it was here 
that Aegeus is said to have watched his son's re- 
turn from Crete, (Paus. Lc.) From this of 
the rock he threw himself, when he saw the black 

sail on the mast of Theseus. Later writers, in order 
to account for the name of the Ae sea, relate 
that Aegeus threw himself from the Acropolis into 
the sea, which is three miles off. 

There are still considerable remains of the Pro- 
pylaca. The eastern portico, together with the ad- 
jacent parts, was thrown down about 1656 by an 
explosion of gunpowder which had been deposited in 
that place; but the inner wall, with its five gate- 
ways, still exists. The northern wing is tolerably 
perfect ; but the southern is almost entirely destroyed : 
two columns of the latter are seen imbedded in the 
adjacent walls of the mediaeval tower. 





THE PROPYLAEA RESTORED. 


The Temple of Nike Apteros requires a few 
weds. In the time of Pericles, Nike or Victory was 
“cued as a young female with golden wings (Nixy 
tetera: wrepwyou xpucaiy, Aristoph. Av. 574); 
ht the more ancient statues of the goddess are said 
' have been without wings. (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
‘«) Nike Apteros was identified with Athena, and 
ve called Nike Athena, (Nix 'A@nva, Heliodor. 
» Herpocrat. Swid.s.v.) Standing as she did at 
Sw exit from the Acropolis, her aid was naturally 
— ‘ict A starting on a dangerous enter- 

N 7 ‘A@dva Moa Dodie, h od(e p del, 
ory 134.) Hence, the opponents of Ly- 
t-truta, reaching the top of the ascent to the 
Acrpelia, invoke Nike (S¢0x00a Nixn tvyyevow), 
‘ef ae whose temple they were standing. (Aristoph. 
Ugeietr. 318; from Wordsworth, p. 107, wt) This 
tanple was still in existence when Spon and Wheler 


D. Road leading to the central en-| F, ert corresponding to the Pina- 
trance. cotheca, 
E. Central entrance. 


visited Athens in 1676; but in 1751 nothing re 
mained of it but some traces of the foundation and 
fragments of masonry lying in the neighbourhood of 
its former site. There were also found in a neigh- 
bouring wall four slabs of its sculptured frieze, which 
are now in the British Museum. It seemed that 
this temple had perished utterly; but the stones of 
which it was built were discovered in the excavations 
of the year 1835, and it has been rebuilt with the 
original materials under the auspices of Ross and 
Schaubert. The greater part of its frieze was also 
discovered at the same time. The temple now stands 
on its original site, and at a distance looks very much 
like a new building, with its white marble columns 
and walls glittering i in the sun. 

This temple is of the class called Amphipro- 
stylus Téetrastylus, consisting of a cella with four 
Ionic columns at either front, but with none on 
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the sides. It is raised upon a stylohate of 3 feet, 
and is 27 feet in length from east to west, and 
18 feet in breadth. The celurens, including the 
base and the capital, are Tag feet high, aud the 
total height of the temple to the apex of the pedi- 
ment, including the stylubate, is 23 feet. The 


frieze, which runs round the whole of the exterier of | Ciecks over the L'ersians, 


the buibling, is Lb fuot 6 inches high, amt is alorned 
with sculptures in bich relief. [toriginally consisted 
of fourteen pivces of stone, of which twelve, or the 
fragnients of twelve, now remain. Several uf these 
are so mutilated that it is dittienlt to make out the 
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not have been later than the age of Pericles. But, 
as it is never mentioned among the buildings nf this 
Statesman, it is penerally aseribed to Cimen, who 
probably built it at the same time as the southern 
wall of the Acropolis, Its sculptures were protodly 
imended to commemorate the recent Vietores of the 
(hie Akropolia cua 
Athens L Abth. Der Tespel der Nike Apteros, von 
Koss, Sehaubert und Hansen, Berl. 1839; Leabe, 
fu 529, soy} 

‘heated of Agvippa.—On the western front of 
the nertiers wins of the Propylaca there stamls at 


subset: but seme of them evidently represent a pvesrot a lofty pedestal, about 12 teet square aud 27 


battle between Greeks and Persians, or ether Oriental 
barbarians. [tis supposed that the tive lem siles 
were occupied with combats of horsenen, and that 
the western end represented a battle of toot suldiers. 
This building must lise been erected after the battle 
of Salamis, since it could not bave esenped the Per- 
sians, when they destrayed every thing upon the 
Acropolis; and the style of art shows that it could 


Lich, which supperted some figure or ficures, ax is 
Clear froin the holes for stanchions en its sammit 
Moreover we miay cunclade from the size of the pe 
testal that the fioure or figires on its sumitnit were 
colossal or equestrian,  Pausanias, in deseribing uie 
Prope lara, speaks at the statues of certain horsemen, 
respecting which he was in doubt whether they were 


the sous of Menuplion, or made fur the sake ot oma- 








TEMPLE OF NIKE 


ment (és epézterar); aad as in the next clause he | most pecfect prelaction of Grecian architecture. 
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proceeds ta speck af the temple of Nike on the right Daldetige its nane from its being the temple of Athena 
liane Cor southern wit) of the FP Tpylaca, we nay ! Parthenos (AGqra Map#evos), or Athena the Virziun 


cowlude that these statnes steul in front of the 
ferthern wing. (Pans. i 22. $4.) New, it has 
Leen well ohserved by Leake, the it the doubt of Pan 

savits, as to the persons for whom the eyuestrian 
Rlatues were intended, could net have heen sincere; 
and that, judging from his manner on other stnilar 
secasions, we Thay conchule that equestrian statues 
of Gevilus ail Dielorns, the fwe sons of Nenepdion, 
had been converted, by means of new inscriptions, 
tite those af two Romans, whoo Pausantes lias vet 
named. “This conjecture is eontirmed by un inserip- 
tion on the base, which records the name af M, 
Agrippa in is third consulship: and it may be that 
the other Reman was Aucnstas binself, whe was the 
collkarne of Agrippa in his third conulslup. It 
appeats Cit beth statues stool ot the same pedestal, 
aul accordingly they are se represented in the accom- 
jeuiying restoration of the Propylaca, 


3. The Porth non, 


The Parthenon (Mapfevay, i.e. the Virgin's 
House) was the great glory of the Acropatis, and the 


Aiane cavern te heras the invincible guldess of war. 
It was alse called Heratompedos or Mecatam pedo, 
the Teaple of Que Hundred Feet, from its breadta 
CEwxardurebos, sc. vews, “Exatéuredor, Evy. SL 
p- 321, 21; Harpocrat. Suid. s 0); and sometimes 
Parthenon Heeatompedos. (Plat, Pericl 13, ce 
Glor, Athen, 7.) Tt was built under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, and was completed in BB. c. 438. 
(Philochor, ap, Sehol, ad Aristoph. Pac. 604.) We 
donot Know when it was commiencet; but neteith- 
standing the rapility with which all the works 
Pericles were exveuterdt (Plat. L ¢.), its erection cout 
tet have ceenpied less than eight years, since the 
Propslaca ovenpiel five. The architects, acewniing 
te Flutarch (f. ¢.), were Callicrates and Ictincs; 
other writers cenerilly mention Ictions alone, (sera 
ix. p. 3G: Pans, vill 41. $9.) Ictiins wre a 
work nym the comple, CVitruv, vii. Fracf.) The 
general superintenlence of the erectinn of the whoie 
iuih [tie was entrusted te Mheidias, 

The Parthenon was probably built on the site of 
an warlier temple destroyed by the Persiuns, This 
is cApiessly asserted by an ancient grammarian, he 
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states that the Parthenon was 50 feet greater than 
the temple burnt by the Persians (Hesych. «. v. 
‘ExstéereBos), a measure which must have reference 
t the breadth of the temple, and not to its length. 
The only reason for questioning this statement is 
the silence of the ancient writers respecting an earlier 
Parthenon, and the statement of Herodotus (vii. 53) 
tat the Persians set fire to the Acropolis, after 
plaslering the temple (7d ipdv), as if there had been 
«ly ae; which, in that case, must have been the 
Enchtheium, or temple of Athena Polias. But, on 
tee other hand, we find under the stylobate of the 
preent Parthenon the foundations of another and 
norh older building (Penrose, p. 73); and to this 
nore ancient tereple probably belonged the portions 
@ the columns inserted in the northern wall of the 
Acropolis, o€ which we have already spoken. 

The Parthenon stood on the highest part of the 
Acropolis, Its architecture was of the Doric order, 
wad of the purest kind. It was built entirely of 
featelic marble, and rested upon a rustic basement 
@ ntinary limestone. The contrast between the 
‘mestune of the basernent and the splendid marble 
of the superstructure enhanced the beauty of the 
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latter. Upon the basement stood the stylobate or 
platform, built of Pentelic marble, five feet and a 
half in height, and composed of three steps. The 
temple was raised so high above the entrance to the 
Acropolis, both by its site and by these artificial 
means, that the pavement of the peristyle was 
nearly on a level with the summit of the Propylaea. 
The dimensions of the Parthenon, taken from the 
upper step of the stylobate, were about 228 feet 
in length, 101 feet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
height to the top of the pediment. It consisted of 
a onxés or cella, surrounded by a peristyle, which 
had eight columns at either front, and seventeen at 
either side (reckoning the corner columns twice), 
thus containing forty-six columns in all. These co- 
lumns were 6 feet 2 inches in diameter at the base, 
and 34 feet in height. Within the peristyle at either 
end, there was an interior range of six columns, of 
54 feet in diameter, standing before the end of the 
cella, and forming, with the prolonged walls of the 
cella, an apartment before the door. These interior 
columns were on a level with the floor of the ceila, 
and were ascended by two steps from the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into two chambers of un- 



































THE PARTHENON RESTORED 


of which the Eastern chamber or naos was 
feet, and the Western chamber or opis- 
about 43 feet.* The ceiling of both 
was supported by inner rows of co- 
In the eastern chamber there were twenty- 
the Doric order, in two stories, one 
, ten on each side, and three on the 
: the diameter of these columns was 
feet and a half at the base. In the 


ifLEFEp 
fel fe 





* The exact measurements of the Parthenon, as 
‘termined by Mr. Penrose, are: — 


Peet. 
Front, on the u ste - - 101341. 
Fank apd = - - 228141. 


Length of the cella on the upper step - 193°733. 

Breadth of the cella on the upper step, 
measured in the Opisthodomus - 71°330. 
Length of the Naos within the walls - 98°095. 
Beadth of the Naos within the walls - 63°01. 
Opisthodumus within the ; 
- 43°767. 


i! 
F 


western chamber there were four columns, the posi- 
tion of which is marked by four large slabs, sym- 
metrically placed in the pavement. These columns 
were about four feet in diameter, and were probably 
of the Ionic order, as in the Propylaea. Technically 
the temple is called Peripteral Octastyle. 

“ Such was the simple stracture of this magni- 
ficent building, which, by its united excellencies of 
materials, design, and decorations, was the most 
perfect ever executed. Its dimensions of 228 feet 
by 101, with a height of 66 fect to the top of the 
pediment, were sufficiently great to give a appear. 
ance of grandeur and sublimity; and this impression 
was not disturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of 
parts, such as is found to diminish the effect of 
many larger modern buildings, where the same 
singleness of design is not apparent. In the Par- 
thenon there was nothing to divert the spectator’s 
contemplation from the simplicity and majesty of 
mass and outline, which forms the first and most re- 
markable object of admiration in a Greek temple; for 
the statues of the pediments, the only decoration 
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which was very conspienons by its magnitude and 
pesition, having been incheed within frames whieh 
fortied an essential part of the designs of either 
front, had no jnorm obtrusive effect than an orna- 
mented enpitab to an unacdertiad colunin” — CLevke, 
p- 334.) Phe whole daibling was adorned within 
ab withent with the most exquisite pieces of seulp- 
titre, exerted under the aireetion of Pheidias by 
ditterent artists. The varions architectural ietalers 
of the upper part of the Inuhding were enriched with 
eeitive colours, ef whieh traces are stil fend. 
“Fhe statues awd the relies, as well as Che menibers 
of architecture, were enutteld with woriais ecdoinrs: 
wid the weapons, the reins of diaries, cine other ae- 
crssories, were of tuetal, aud the eves of senie of the 
fizivres were bsibaid. 

OF the scoiptires of the Parthenwn the grandest 
and mist celelywted was the colesl statue ef the 
Virgin Guidess, exectted by the dud of Phettias 
Hinmeif. Tt steak de the eastern or prineipel apart. 
ment of the vellay aad as te its exset position some 
reuvirks are nite bela, dt helenged te that kind 
of work whieh the Greeks ealled eharyscle pleratines 
ivery being emplaved for theee yxurts of the stata 
Which were anelotlied, while the dress pad ether are 
naments were af solid gebi, “Dhis state mpwesentad 
the garidess stunding, loti with a tanic reaching 
tothe apkles, with her spectrin dir left bail, avd 
an image of vietory, four eutats high, in her right. 
Siew was cheded with the aevis, ctl lrvd a dichieet on 
her hevi. and her shiell rested om the greeted tes ler 
sie. ‘The bright ef the statue was twentyesix 
enbits, or beneby forty feet. The weight of the gold 
upon the statue, whiell was se affine as te be re. 
tuevibde at plesstire, is said by Thnewslides (a. 1} 
to live been 40 cients, hy Phileclorns 44, aud by 
other writers 50: probably the statement of Phil 
Chorus is correct, the others betag round qiunbers, 
(Wessel. ad lod xi HO) Dtowas finely rolded 
of its gold by Lachares, who ieule diitaself tyrait of 
Athens. wien Demetrias was besieging the city. 
(Pans. i, 25. $5.) A filler necount of this miester- 
piece of art is cisen inthe Dictiontry af Biography, 


(Vol. ii. p. 250.) 





The seulitures an the outside of the Partheneti | 


have beet eserihed sn Pres yteentt by that it is tiieves- 
sary te speck ot chenrat auy length on the present 
verasian. These varietis pieets of seulptine were 


all cheely connected an stbject. and were intenrdet | 


to commuetaerite the histury aud the lvawurs ef the 
golhes of the temple, as thenitchery deity of Athens, 
1. The Tyrmpana ef the Pedinents Gee. the finer 
flat portion of the trigmgelar gable-eids of the taof 
above the two portivors) were tlle Laeith: two eottper 
sitiens tn seulptare, cach pearty SO feet in deneth, 
and consisting of ulvnt 24 oolesal staties. ‘Phe 
eastern or principal tromt representel the birth af 
Athieun frei the deat of Zous, ned the western the 
contest between Athena cmd Poswiden fia the bawed 
of Attion, The aneaie in whieh the lecerid is repre 


sented, andl the identifiertion of the furs, have | 


bow variously explained hy archavolugists, te whose 
works npn the subject a reference ds yiven belay, 
2. The Metopes, hepveen the Trighyplis in the frieze 
of tho: etetaldatuce (ae. Ge upper et the: tiie portions 
inte which the sartace between the columns and the 
rot is divided), were filled with sculptures in hich. 
relief, Touhy taldet was 40 feet S tnehes sypnare. 
There were 2 ingl, T4oem excl front, amd A206 
each site, They represented a variety or subjects 
rehuting ty the exploits of the gubless herself) ov te 
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these of the indigenous herss of Attica, Thea 
the south side related ty the battle of the Athasisos 
with the Centaurs; of these the Briti-h Musas 
Jiesstsnets sikte. 3. The Frieze, which ran alo: 
outside the wall of the cellacaud within the extenai 
colinnns which marred the building, was seqlpt red 
with a represeutation af the Panathensie tetivab sr 
very bev relief Being ander the ediling et the 
petistylec the trieze coukl not peeeive ati dinat Loos 
Prot the rays of the sti simf was entin iy lished 
frie betow by the retleeted Holt froms thie pares: out. 
Cobsupieathy it was meetssary fer it te be i baw 
reliet, tor any bold projection of form weud base 
interterod with the other youts, Lhe frieze was 
Bideet 4 inebes tn height. amd S20 feet im Jeoethe 
A olarce nioober ef the shibs of this frierr was 
brenche te Ruched by Lord Elgin. with the sixteen 
lietepes jtist mettionad, atid several of the stators 
af the qediments: the whole cullection was par- 
chased by the nation in TST, and deposited iy the 
Lvitisly Museum. (On the sealptures of the Par- 
theme, see Visvonti, Mem. sur les Ourreges oe 
Seafptere ae Parthenon, Lath UStd: Wilkins. te 
the Sealptares of the Povile nonin Walpales Trae 
rele in the Bast, jo ABO, eqs RL Mien Gee 
Lamentetio ee Puaethewouis Fastiq?s, in Conus, Se 
Keg. Gott, reo. vi. C1 Uist. pa MD fall. and foelee 
die erhodewen Bildareky in den Me tape anal ere 
» Peivse dea Puethernen, in Kleine Sefimarten, vel b 
pe AT. sts Leake, Pegeyen gles of Athens. T5858 
seqer Weicker, ar the Sewlptired Groups ia fh 
Prfaents of the Particnon, in the Clesciert Mu 
seit, Vel Up. BO7, Xe. also pn German, ee 
Prndawiler, erkhtrt von Weicker, wl he poet ey: 
Wathiss Lined, Raydiation af the Grea in ter 
Wexte rn Peddie ut or the Parthenon, ia Charset 
Miescnin, Valo Vv, pe SOR, seg. fu opyecitie te the 
pres ieits Pane of Wels her, whe adirss tent hi~ ij ne 
In aretliey essay in the CVessdend Moraes, vol ee 
pe 270 ss Liriusted, Voyages et Meelerches es 
Greer, Paris, IS, 

Amon the nang other ornaments of the teri} 
we uly tacution the cided shicdds, whith we 
placed Tew oth thearchiteaves of the two traits bere vt 
he taetapes.  Letween the shinkds there were i- 
vscribest the sumes of the dedieaters. The iprssi ss 
Lett by these covered stietds are still visitle: tcp che 
srcliteaves: the shicl ts themes were curried at fs 
Lacharesa. together with the geld af tie statue ef tu. 
pgehless. (Baus. 25, § 5.) Phe inner walle of th: 
vella were deverate] with pulutiogs: those of the Pr - 
dave. er Mrodeas, were partly potuted by Protecer 
of Cannas (in, xxx. 1s, 86. § 20); snd li tie 
| Heonionipeslon thee were paintings Popresentins Tie 
wii-tectes sand Helbelorus. (Pans. 1 § 237.8 1.0 

We hove already seen dhat the temple was tes 
tities vathal Pretieaoe, aml aetietitnes Pfeente spe 
dons tot We heow that these were alae manos of 
sepurete divisiotin ef the termples  Thiere have bee 
begiel anion the raisin the Acropolis means oso 
records ef the treasirers of the Pacthetoar ins ce! 
} ups marble, contains an acement of the gebtarl 
silver vessels, the coin, bullion, ard other vatust 
preerved in thr tere, CBeckh, Coop. frocr, Na 
137—142, 150—154.) 0 From these inary 7+ 
we learn that there were four distinet divisiens of 
the terupie. called respectively the Dtremree (Thao: 
vans, portion the Heetonrpedion CExatéateten * 
thie Prete tend (Tlapterar), nid the Chyrigthe alos ant 
1 COmim thifoues), 

Respewtiny tle jee ition of thie Pyencgeg tho ye cc 
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te no decht, as it was the name always given to the | 
ball of ambolatery through which a person passed | 
tothe ella. The Pronacs was also, though rarely, 
riled Prodomusz, (Tpé3ouos, Philostr. Vit. Apoll, | 
& 10) But as to the Opisthodomue there has been 
grat difference of opinion. There seems, however, 
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Gt PLAN OF THE PARTHENON, 


D. Hecatompedon. 
a. Statue of the Goddess, 
E. Parthenon, afterwards 
Opisthodomus, 


\ Peretybem. 
B ttre or Prodemus. 
L Opumodumnass or Pus- 


Leugs. 





fur! mean for believing that the Greeks used the 
tor (Hethudomes to signify a corresponding hall 
4 the tee k.front of a temple; and that as Pronaoa, 
© #¥vdweuss, answered to the Latin anticum, so 

 wthudveres was equivalent to the Latin posticum. 
iTs spe [roe ayaov | spéSouos, xal 1d KaruTw 
er re abepet, Pollux, i. 6; comp, éy tois mpordoss 
od tat érucPoSduou, Diod. xiv. 41.) Lucian 
Servd. 1) describes Herodotus as reading his his- 
bev to the sasembled Greeks at Olympia from the 
‘jtouinarns of the temple of Zeus. If we suppose 
Eonatutes to have stoud in the hall or ambulatory 
ewssg oat of the back portico, the description is 
Srolycibbe, ak the great crowd of auditors might 
Seo have heen assembled im the portico and on the 
tye leke; and we can hardly imagine that Lucian 
‘el bere eonerived the Opisthodomus to be an 


Sef Twas, as eone modern writers maintain. Other | 


wemacts might be adduced to prove that the Opis- 
‘Sehves io the Greek temples ordinarily bore the 
wise Oe lave given to it (comp. Pana v. 13. 3 1, 
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| though at a later time, as we shall see presently, it 
was used in a different signification. 
| The Hecatompedon must have been the eastern 
or principal chamber of the cella. This follows from 
its name; for as the whole temple was called Heca- 
tompedon, from its being 100 feet broad, so the 
eastern chamber was called by the same name from 
its being 100 feet long (its exact length is 98 feet 
7 inches). This was the naos, or proper shrine 
of the temple; and here accordingly was placed the 
colossal statue by Pheidias. In the records of the 
treasures of the temple the Hecatompedon contained 
a golden crown placed upon the head of the statue of 
Nike, or Victory, which stood upon the hand of the 
great statue of Athena, thereby plainly showing that 
the latter must have been placed in this division of 
the temple. There has been considerable dispute 
respecting the disposition of the columns in the in- 
terior of this chamber; but the removal of the 
Turkish Mosque and other incumbrances from the 
pavement has now put an end to all doubt upon the 
subject. It has already been stated that there were 
10columns on each side, and 3 on the western return; 
and that upon them there was an upper row of the same 
number. These columns were thrown down by the 
explosion in 1687, but they were still standing when 
Spon and Wheler visited Athens. Wheler says, 
* on both sides, and towards the door, is a kind of 
gallery made with two ranks of pillars, 22 below 
and 23 above, The odd pillar is over the arch of 
the entrance which was left for the passage.” The 
central column of the lower row had evidently been 
removed in order to effect an entrance from the west, 
and the “ arch of the entrance” had been substituted 
for it. Wheler says a “ kind of gallery,” because it 
was probably an architrave supporting the rank of 
colurmns, and not a gallery, (Penrose, p. 6.) Re- 
cent observations have proved that these columns 
were Doric, and not Corinthian, as some writers had 
supposed, in consequence of the discovery of the 
fragment of a capital of that order in this chamber. 
But it has been conjectured, that although all the 
other columns were Doric, the central column of the 
western return, which would have been hidden 
from the Pronaos by the statue, might have been 
Corinthian, since the central column of the return of 
the temple at Bassae seems to have been Corinthian. 
(Penrose, p. 5.) 

If the preceding distribution of the other parts of 
the temple is correct, the Parthenon must have been 
| the western or smaller chamber of the cella, Judg- 
, ing from the name alone, we should have naturally 
concluded that the Parthenon was the chamber con- 
taining the statue of the virgin goddess; but there 
appear to have been two reasons why this name was 
not given to the eastern chamber. First, the length 
, of the latter naturally suggested the appropriation to 
| it of the name of Hecatompedon; and secondly, the 

eastern chamber occupied the ordinary porition of 
the adytum, containing the statue of the deity, and 
may therefore have been called from this ciream- 
stance the Virgin’s-Chamber, though in reality it 
was not the abode of the goddess. It appears, from 
the inscriptions already referred to, that the Par- 
thenon was used in the Pelopounesian war as the 
public treasury; for while we find in the Hecatom- 
pedon such treasures as would serve for the purpose 
| of ornament, the Parthenon contained bullion, and a 
| great many miscellaneous articles which we cannot 








Is. § 1): and we believe that the Opisthodomus of ! suppose to have been placed in the shrine alongside 


the Partheoan originally indicated the same part, 


| of the statue of the goddess. But we know from 
Tt 
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later anthorities that the treasury in the temple was 
called Opisthisienus (Harpeerat., Suid. Etvi. ML, 
ar. Owm@odunos; Sehol. aed Avestopd, Piet, LOS; 
Bickh, Jaser. No 76); and we ameay therefore con. 
chide, that as the Parthenon was the nani of the 
whole buihling, the western chasoher ceased fo be 
eallel by this name, aml acquired that of the Opi- 
sthadwnuas, whieh was originaly the entrance te it, 
It appears further from the words of one of the Scho- 
liasts (ad Aretepl. Len), as well as from the ex- 
isting renmins of the temple, that the eastern and 
western chambers were separated hy a wall, anid 
that there was no alireet: colmonnication between 
them, Hence we can the more easily understanul 
the aeconnt of Pintareh, who relates thar the Athe- 
hians, Ino ovider to pu the greatest boner ta De- 
meting Polinreetes, belied him in the Cpisthederntts 
of the Marthenon as a guest of the geldess.  (I"ut 
De wuetr, 2.) 

In the centre of the pavement of the Heeatom- 
pedon there is a place covenad with Peiraic stone, and 
not with nuarhle, like the rest of the peusement. Tt 
has been usualiv snppased that this was the funn. 
dation on which the statue of the geddess rested; 
but this has bee denist by K.F. Hermann, whe 
niintains that there was an altar upon this spot, 
There can however be litte dealt that) the common 
opitiina is correct, since there is no other place in the 
building to whieh we can design the positios of the 
statue, It could net diave stood in the western 
chamber, since this was separated hy a wall from 
the eastern. Tt cold net have stood at the western 
extremity of the eastern chamber, where Ussing 
places it, beeanse this part of the eliateber was oeon- 
pial by the western return of te interior colin 
(sve renisl-pilan Lastly, sttpposine the spect 
covered with Peieaie stoie to Pe poresent an altar, the 
statne could net Jiave stood between this spot and 


the door of the temple. The only alteruative dete | 


is placing the statue either upon the abere-tmen- 
tioned spd.or else between it and the western retarn 
of the interior columns, where there is seareely suf. 
ficient sporee left for it. 

There bas heen a great controversy amieng tno. 
dera seliolars as te whether any pert af the pad of 
the eastern chounber of the Partherar was he- 
pactlical or piers’ with aa npening te the sky, 
Most Higlish writers, following Stitt. liad avrived 
at a cotelusion in the attentive: lat the cliseisston 
Jigs been pesoutly reopened in Gertaany. and it sens 
Titpessibde te surrive at nay Hhefinite conutelusion lijern 
the awhjeet. (Comp. K.P. Hernan, fire Magetthen! 
Teopet es Altertioans, D844; Ross, Netar Hay. 
peitheal Tespel oehes in his fldbncba, 1S46. te 
which [etticher peplied in Mer Mapeithorad Te orpel 
aot Grand des Vitrurtsehen Zewguisss, US47.) 
Wie Kieew that, as a generat rule, the Grecian 
feinples Need ine wiolows dn the walls: and eoirse. 
queditly the Telit was admitted vither thronch sone 
epentug iy the red) or Carin the deorglone. “The 
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the roof. This appears to have Leen done it 
ways, either by windews or openings in the mk: ¢ 
the ronf, or by leaving a large part of the later we 
tethe sky. The farmer wes the case in the tee 
of Rleusis, (Plan. /'er. 13, oraiay Zevonagt ae 
pupere: comp, Pollux. ii, S4, orator ol “Arran 
The xepauida eeadrovy, tie omhy efyer.) Tos 
eat be dittle doubt that the nace or eastern chars 
of the Parthenon innst have obtained its lizbt ice 
er other of these ways; but the testiney of Ver 
vins Gii. 1) cannot he quoted in favour of the Px. | 
thenen being byyaethral, as there are strang ree | 
tor believing the passize te be carr? Lf ae 
Parthenon was really hypactliral, we must plser 
opening ty the sky between the statue aint the as 
er door, since we eannot suppose that such acc 
quisiie wark as the chryselephuritine statue of Ades 
Wits 1 protected ly a covered roof, ' 
Before quitting the Parthenon, there is a oo 
esting pent connected with its construction, tt 
aitst got Le passed over without notice, Tt lasses 
cliscavered within the last tew wears, that in the ft 
thenen, amd in some others of the parer specu 4 
Virecian architecture, there isa svatematic derabs 
from onlinary reetilivear eonstenetion. — Ipstra 4 
the stracht lines in ordinary architecture, ¥¢ tad 
variots delicate entves inthe Parthenon. Ite 
servesl that “the moot important curves in pos: é 
extent, are these which furm the horizontal line ¢ 
the builling where they oceur ; suchas the alo ¢ 
The steps, and the ites of the entublatare, whb os 
ustially considered to be straight level lines, bet a 
the steps of the Parthenon, and some other ¢ O# 
net exatiples of Greek Doric are convex cre 
Iving in vertical plains ; the Hines of the entabater 
being alse curves tearly parallel to the stepe a9 
vevtieut plains. The existence of curves in Grek 
buildings is mentioned by Vitruvius (iit 3) 5s 
it was not nntil the vear 1837, when mucb of 
rubbish whieh encumbered the stybohate of the Par 
there boel been reanaved by the operitions em 
on by the Greek government, that the curvazer =a 
discovered hy Mr. George Pennctherne, an Exrsh 
utehiieet thea at Athens.  Subseqnentiy the ort 
= Se en 
* The words of Vitruvius in the usmal elke 
are: —* Hy; aethres vero decastylos est in pra 4 
portion: relijaa omoia habet quae diptercs, sel ize 
ere porte columns in altitudine duplines, rem & 
parictitus ad dircuitionei at xetious peristy bow 
Mediu: ate sub divo est sine tecto, aditalt 
valvaram ex utringne perte in promao et pots 
Hrajus anton exemplar Rome non est, sed Atbect 
otastylis et in templo Olympio.” New, as te 
Parthenon was the only octastyle at Athens ¢ 3 
stipposmd that Vitruvins oferred to this temp? # 
ab esample of the Hypaethres, more especialls & © 
fad one af the distingnishing characteristics tl 
lixpouethres, nately, an upper row of intener & 
haus. between whieh and the walls there wa 





latter appears to lave been the case in smaller tetu- | atibulation like that of a peristyle, (Leake, p S42) 
ples, whieb comld obtain salicieut light from the | Haut it secies abeurd to say “ Hypaethne decal? § 


ope slower: bat harer teaiples mist nevessarily have 
beon im comparative darkness, if they neeeived livht 
from ne ether quarter, And althaah the tenople 
was the atesle of the deity, atl bet a place of meet. 
jy, Vet it ds dypresihle to believe that the Creeks 
left in comparative charkiu-ss the beautiful: paintings 
wud statues with which they decorated the interior 
of their temples, We fiave imererer express evi- 
deawe that fht was ashotttes! inte temples thrones 





est and then to give sn octastyle at Athens s 94 
example. Tt lus been conjectured with crest pre 
hitity that the * octastyls” is an interpelaties, 4 
that the latter part of the passage onght to by tes! 

© Hiijus antem exemplar Romae non est, sed Ateos 
in temple Olympio.” Vitruvius would thus refer 
the great temple of Zous Olympia at Athens, #9 
We Riu aces ch complete exannpiie af the hy path= 


ef Vitrusing, 
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were noticed by Messrs. Hofer and Schaubert, Ger- 
maa architects, and communicated by them to the 
*Wheer Ragzeitang.” More recently a full and 
dulorste seconnt of these curves has been given 
ty Mr. Penrose, who went to Athens under the pa- 
inemge of the Society of Dilettanti for the purpose 
é investigating this subject, and who published the 
realts of his researches in the magnificent work, 
i whinh we have already so often referred. Mr, Pen- 
rer remarks that it is not surprising that the curves 
een act soner discovered from an inspection of the 
teiling, siuce the amount of curvature is so exqui- 
avily ssutaged that it is not perceptible to a stranger 
rusting opposite to the front ; and that before the 
eravations the steps were so much encumbered as 
wheve prevented any one looking along their whole 
kagth, The curvature may now be easily remarked 
ova peron who places his eye in such a position as 
w lad aleag the lines of the step or entablature from 
esi tevad, which in architectural language is called 
weisg. 

Fee all architectural details we refer to Mr, Pen- 
recs work, who has done far more to explain 
te emetraction of the Parthenon than any pre- 
twas writer. There are two excellent models of the 
Partbewn by Mr. Lucas, in the Elgin Room at the 
Ertish Museum, one a restoration of the temple, and 
te other its ruined aspect. (Comp. Laborde and 
fweant, Le Parthénon, Documents pour servir a 
wy Restoration, Paris, 1848 ; Ussing, De Parthenone 
guegee partibus Disputatio, Hanniae, 1849.) 

It bas been already stated that the Parthenon was 
~mrerted into a Christian church, dedicated to the 
Viege-Mother, probably in the sixth century. Upon 
tke comnest of Athens by the Turks, it was changed 
tty a masque, and down to the year 1687 the build- 
be remained almost entire with the exception of the 
rad. Of its condition before this year we have more 
San ane account. In 1674 drawings of its sculp- 
cure: were made by Carrey, an artist employed for 
this porpase by the Marquis de Nointel, the French 
wo'meadur at Constantinople. These drawings are 
wi! extant and have been of great service in the re- 
“eaten of the sculptures, expecially in the pedi- 
st. Is 1676 Athens was visited by Spon and 
Welker, each of whom published an account of the 
Fortheoms, (Span, Voyage du Levant, 1678 ; Whe- 
*, Journey into Greece, 1682.) In 1687, when 
tchers was besieged by the Venctians under Moro- 
=a, 6 abel, falling into the Parthenon, inflamed the 
recyewder, which bad been placed by the Turks in 
i” «ater: chamber, and reduced the centre of the 
farthemn to a heap of rains. The walls of the 
eastern chamber were thrown down together with all 
“Se csterior columns, and the adjaining colamns of the 
jeretyle Of the northern side of the peristyle eight 
re'acms were whally or partially thrown down ; and 
@ the seathern, six columns ; while of the pronaos 
7 @e column was left standing. The two fronts 
scajed, together with a portion of the western 
‘Senter. Mornsini, after the capture of the city, 
“serjptel to carry off some of the statues in the 
ees pediment; but, owing to the unskilfulness 
VY the Venetians, they were thrown down as they 
on being lowered, and were dashed in pieces. At 
* ‘egmning of the present century, many of the 
“ners eabsteres of the Parthenon were removed to 
“tiated, as has been mentioned above. In 1827 
sa Partieson received fresh injury, from the bom- 
“meceme of the aty in that year; but even in its 
crm=mt stat of desolation, the magnificence of its 
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ruins still strikes the spectator with astonishment 
and admiration. 


4. The Evrechtheium. 


The Erechtheium (‘Epex@etov) was the most re- 
vered of all the sanctuaries of Athens, and was 
closely connected with the earliest legends of Attica, 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius, for the saine person is 
signified under the two names, occupies a most im- 
portant position in the Athenian religion. His story 
is related variously; but it is only necessary on the 
present occasion to refer to those portions of it which 
serve to illustrate the following account of the 
building which bears his name. Homer represents 
Erechtheus as born of the Earth, and brought up 
by the goddess Athena, who adopts him as her 
ward, and instals him in her temple at Athens, 
where the Athenians offer to him annual sacrifices. 
(Hom, Ji, ii. 546, Od. vii. 81.) Later writers call 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius the son of Hephaestus 
and the Earth, but they also relate that he was 
brought up by Athena, who made him her com- 
panion in her temple. According te one form of the 
legend he was placed by Athena in a chest, which 
was entrusted to the charge of Aglaurns, Pandro- 
sus, and Herse, the daughters of Cecrops, with strict 
orders not to open it; but that Aglaurus and Herse, 
unable to control their curiosity, disobeyed the com- 
mand; and upon seeing the child in the form of a 
serpent entwined with a serpent, they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves down from the 
steepest part of the Acropolis, (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§ 6; Hygin. Fab. 166; Paus. i. 18. § 2.) Another 
set of traditions represented Erechtheus as the god 
Poseidon. In the Erechtheium be was worshipped 
undes the name of Poseidon Erechthens; and one of 
the family of the Butadae, which traced their de- 
scent from him, was his hereditary priest. (Apol- 
lod, iii. 15. § 1; Plot. Vit. X. Orat. p, 843; Xen. 

pos. 8. § 40.) Hence we may infer with Mr. 
Grote (Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 264) that “ the 
first and oldest conception of Athens and the sacred 
Acropolis places it under the special protection, and 
represents it as the settlement and favourite abode 
of Athena, jointly with Poseidon; the latter being 
the inferior, though the chosen companion of the 
former, and therefore exchanging his divine appel- 
lation for the cognomen of Erechtheus.” 

The foundation of the Erechtheium is thus con- 
nected with the origin of the Athenian religion, 
We have seen that according to Homer a temple of 
Athena existed on the Acropolis before the birth of 
Erechtheus; but Erechtheus was usually regarded 
as the founder of the temple, since he was the chief 
means of establishing the religion of Atbena in At- 
tica. This temple was also the place of his inter- 
ment, and was named after him. It contained several 
objects of the greatest interest to every Athenian. 
Here was the most ancient statue of Athena Polias, 
that is, Athena, the guardian of the city. This 
statue was made of olive-wood, and was said to have 
fallen down from heaven, Here was the sacred olive 

| tree, which Athena called forth from the earth in 
her contest with Poseidon for the possession of At- 
tica; bere also was the well of salt water which 
Poseidon produced by the stroke of his trident, the 
impression of which was seen upon the rock; and 
here, lastly, was the tomb of Cecrops as well as 
that of Erechtheus. The building also contained a 
| Separate sanctuary of Athena Polias, in which the 
‘statue of the goddess was placed, and 4 separate 
Tt 2 
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sanctuary af Pandrosns, the only one of the sisters 
whe remains! Hathtnl te her tenet, The more neal 
name of the entire structure was the Rrechtheiarn, 
which cousisted af the two temples ef Athen Pelios 
am Paguirestis, Bat the whole building was alse 
frequently called the temple of Athena Dias, in 
conseprence of the importance attached to this part 
of the edifice, In the ancient inscription mentioned 
below, it is shuply eatled dhe temple whieh cou- 
tained the ancient statue (6 brews & @ 7b apxaior 
&yaAdua). 

The original Erechtheiam was burnt ly the Por 


Sans; bat the new teneple was bad type the ane | 


cient site. This could net have tect otherwise, einer 
it was Ha possr ble to renieve enber the salt weil er 
the alive tree, the Jatter of whieh sacred ebjeets lived 
been mitraenhonsdy spared. Thoth it lad been burst 
along with the tenaple, it was fd on the second 
day te have put torth anew sprout ef a eubit in 
lenvthy, or, according to the subsieqrent improvement 
of the story, vf two euliits in length. (Hered vii. 
54; Pans. 27. $2.) The vew Ercehthemn: was 
a singulariy Incutiful budlelisys, aint ane of the writ 
toumphs of Athenian arehiterture. [Tt was of the 
Tonic onler, and in its gener appearance formed a 
striking contrast to the Partbenonof the Dhwie order 
by its side, ‘Phe rebuiiding of the Ereclitheinm 
appears to have boven delayed by the deternination 
of the peopde tuerest ae mew temple exclusively de- 
voted to their goddess, anil of the greatest splenulour 
and magnificence, This new temple, the Parthenon, 
whieh absorbed the public attention and micans, wis 
followed by the Propy tava; dial it was profably pet 
ti the completion af the Latter in the year before 


the Peloponnesian war, that the rebuilding af the 


Ereehtheium was cotninenced, or at least cotuitied, 
with energy. The Peloparnesian war woul nata- 
rally cause the works te pte wd shuwly until they 
were quite suspended, as we learn from a very in- 
teresting inscription, bearing the shite of the: archon 
ship of Divcles, that is, noc. 4U¥-8. 0 This iiserip- 
tion, which was discovered by Choandter, snl is now 
in the Beitish Musetin, is the repert of a comitbissian 
appointed by the Athenians ta take an aveunnt of 
the untinished parts of the Imilding. “Phe eotuat-sion 
consisted of two inspectors (émarratac). an architect 
(dpxitécrwe) nanied Phileeles, amd a serite (ypau- 
pares), “Ve inseription is printed by Boukh 
(Juser, No. 160), Wilkins, Leake and others, ft 
apperts from this iuseriptien that the prtucipedl parts 
of the building were finished: amd we may eoneliade 
that they had bese completed serie: tine before, since 
Heraletas (vill, 35), who probably wrote in the 
early years of the Peloponnesian war, deseriles the 
temple as containing the olive tree wud the salt well, 


without making any wilusion te its beimg in at inte | 


complete state. “The report of the commission was 
probably folivweed by an order fir the coanpletiog of 
the work; but three years afterwards the temple 
snstaincd coniablerable damage tron a tire, (Xen, 
Fell i. 6. § 1.) The troubles of the Athenians at 
the close ot the Peloponnesian war tonst again have 
withdrawn attention fran the tuiklings and we 
therefore wanuot place its completion much before 
,«. 393, when the Athenians, ytter the restertinn 
of the Long Walls by Com, had besa te tari 
their atteution again to the emielishient of their 
city. The words of Netophon in the pussace quated 
ab we,— dé wadaids cis Atypas reas, —hiave created 
didiculty, because it has been thant thet iH cot 
uot have been culled the old temple of Athena, i1- 
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asinucl as it was se new as to be yet unfinihed 
But we know that the * eld temple of Athena” a 
a name commonly given te the Rrwhtheiut to ds 
timush it trem the Parthenon. Thas Strate (it 
, pO) calls it, 6 dpyaius vrews 6 THs Todscher, 

‘The Eevebtheinmn was situated to the truth of le 

‘arthenon, aml close to the northern wall of ar 

Acropolis, “The existing ruiis leave nev doubt ast 
the: exact form amd appearance of the exterior of be 
buikling; bat the arrangement of the interno &s 
natter of great uncertainty. The interior of the 
itenyle was converted inte a Byzantine chars 
which ts uw destewwed; and the aeuer part of tte 
huiidiug presents wothing but a heap of ruins, b- 
longing partiy te the aneieut tetsple, and partly t 
the Byzantine church, The diticalty of rsdemtan 
ime the arrangement of the intertur is also ineraed 
‘by the obseurity af the deseription of Pwussme 
Hence it is not surprising that almost every era 
Wye the subject ties dithered froma his predecrur 
tn his distribution of sete parts of the builutse: 
thengdh there are twe or thre: important point 2 
whicli inmost inadern sebolars are now ugrend. Tae 
liuhting bas been freytently examtyed seid deseriond 
hy architeets; but no one las devoted fe it so mud 
tine sued careful attention as M. Tetaz, a Freecn 
arehitert, whe has published the results of his ser 
sonal iivestigations m the Rerue Archeology fa 
ISS] (parts 1} and 2) We, therefore, follow M 
Tetaz in his restoration of the interior, with oe & 
two slivht alterations, at the same time reminacg 
our remlers that this arrangement rust after ail be 
recarded as, to a great extent, cumjectural, Toe 
walls of the rujus, according to the measurement 
Tetaz, are 20054 French metres in length foe 
cast ta west, amd D121 metres in breadth from 
north te south, 

The tort of the Erechtheium differs from eter 
other known example of a Grecian temple, Usaaiir 
a Grevian tetnple was an oblong figare, with te 
perticnes, ome ut its eastern, and the other at its 
western, end, The Erechtheium, on the contrac, 
i Uivich oblong in shape and having a portioe at the 
eastern front. had no portios at its western epd : bet 
froma either side of the latter a portico prulected to 
the north aud south, thas forming a kind of tren 
sept, Cmisequently the temple bad three parteeces, 
etlied mportages i the inscription above wn- 
tial, and whieh may be distinguished as Loe 
eastern, the northern, and the southern = 
pevtico. The irregularity of the building is to be 
acemnted far partly by the difference of the ered 
ot the grouml, the eastern portico standing spe 
ground aleut 8 feet higher thay the northers ; bas 
still more by the necessity of preserving the diferent 
sanettaries and relicions objects belonging te the 
anvient teniple The skili and ingenuity ef tue 
Athenian architects triumphed over these difiealtes, 
and even cetverted them inte beanties. 

The eastern portice steod beture the pdnapal 
entramee, "This is proved by its factng the east. br 
its greater heicht, ard also by the disposities af im 
colataus, Ty consisted of six lonie columns stuumicg 
ina stile line before the wall of the cella, ue <s- 
tremities of which are aderned with antae oposeste 
tothe extreme columns, Five of these wlamme ace 
stil] standing. 

The northern portica, called in the inserizcsen 
i mooctamis pos To’ Yvupauaros, or the poets 
heture the thy nena, stowd before the other chief «- 
thine. Ut also conststed af six lonie columns, bes 
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only four of these are in front; the two others are 
aecapbehalesierrs aren aacan baer 
in the wall on either side of the door, These 

are all standing. They are about 3 feet higher, and 
warily 6 inches greater in diameter, than those in 
the eastern portion. It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this circumstance that the northern por- 
the was considered of more importance than the 
rastern one; since the former appeared inferior from 
its standing on lower ground. Each of these porti- 
coms stood before two large doors ornamented with 


(reat magnificence, 

The southern portico, though also called prostasis 
w the inscription, was of an entirely different cha- 
exter. Its roof was supported by six Caryatides, or 
columns, of which the shafts represented young 
maidens in long draperies, called ai Képa: in the 
aectiption. They are arranged in the same man- 
wr as the columns in the northern portico—namely, 
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four in front, and one on either anta, They stand 
upon a basement eight feet above the exterior level; 
the roof which they support is flat, and about 15 
feet above the floor of the building. The entire 
height of the portico, including the basement, was 
little more than half the height of the pitched roof 
of the temple. There appears to have been no ac- 
cess to this portico from the exterior of the build- 
ing. There was no door in the wall behind this 
portico; and the only access to it from the interior 
of the building was by a small flight of steps 
leading out into the basement of the portico between 
the Caryatid and the anta on the eastern flank. 
All these steps may still be traced, and two of 
them are still in their place. At the bottom of 
them, on the floor of the building, there is a door 
opposite the great door of the northern porch, It is 
evident, from this arrangement, that this southern 
portico formed merely an appendage of that part 


t, ab , 





THE ERECHTHEIUM RESTORED, VIEWED FROM THE NW. ANGLE. 


ef the Erechtheiam to which the great northern 
dwor gave access. A few years ago the whole of 
‘iis portico was in a state of ruins, but in 1846 it 
was restored by M. Piscatory, then the French am- 
baseador in Greece, Four of the Caryatiles were 
till manding; the fifth, which was found in an ex- 
cavation, was restored to its former place, and a new 
Scere was made in place of the sixth, which was, 
mal is, m the British Museum. 

The western end of the building had no portico 
before it. The wall at this end consisted of a 
besemext of considerable height, upon which were 
Sear lesic columns, supporting an entablature. 
Ties four columns had half their diameters en- 
caced m the wall, thus forming, with the two antae 
42 the corners, five intercolumniations, corresponding 
the frat of the principal portico. The wall be- 
honed wes pierced with three windows in the spaces 
bet ren the engaged columns in the centre. 

The friese of the building was compused of black 


Eleusinian marble, adorned with figures in low relief 
in white marble; but of this frieze only three por- 
tions are still in their place in the eastern portico. 
With respect to the interior of the building, it 
appears from an examination of the existing re- 
mains that it was divided by two transverse walls 
into three compartments, of which the eastern and 
the middle was about 24 feet each from east to west, 
and the western about 9 feet. The last was conse- 
quently a passage along the western wall of the 
building, at one end of which was the great door of 
the northern portico, and at the other end the door 
of the staircase leading to the portico of the Carya- 
tides. There can, therefore, be little doubt that this 
passage served as the pronaos of the central com- 
partment. It, therefore, a from the ruins 
themselves that the Erechtheium contained only two 
principal chambers. This is in accordance with the 
statement of Pausanias, who says (1.26. §5) that the 
Erechtheium was a double building (3erAoor ofknua). 
| 
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He further states that the temple of Pandrosus was ! in the direction of or towards the portal, In a\i- 
attached to that of Athena Polias (r@ vag tis | tion to this there is no other part of the Ke. 
"A@nvas Tavipacov wads ovvexyis, i. 27. § 2). droseinim te which the Cecropium can be assigned. 
Now sinee Herwdotus and other authors mention a’ It cannot have Leen, as some writers have suypposi, 
temple of Erechtheus, it was inferred by Stuart amd the western compeartinent, —a passage between tLe 
others that the huikling containel three temples— northern amd southern porticnes, — since this wars 
one of Erechthens, a second af Athena Polias, and a | pert of the temple of Pandrusus. as we learn fren 
third of Pardresus. But, as we have reiurked the inscription, which describes the western wall a 
above, the Erechtheium was the name of the whole | the wall before the Pandreseium (4 totyos 6 tyes 
buihling,and it docs not appear that Erechthens had | toi Tlavdpoceiov). Still Jess could it have teen 
any shrine peculiar to himself. ‘Thus the olive tree, | the central apartment, which was undoubtedly the 
which is plarod by Herodotus (vill. 55) in the tem- cella of the Pandreseium, We may, therefore. com 
ple of Erechthens, is said by other writers ta bave | clade that the Carvatid  pertivo, with the om 
stood inthe ternple of Pandrosus,  (Apallad. iii. 14.) below, was the Ceerepium, or sepulehre of Ceetan 
$1; Philochorns, ap. Dionys, de Degarch, 3.) Tris evident that this building, which had no ares 
We may therefore safely conclude that the two tem | to it from the exterior, is not so much a pore as 
ples, of which the Erechtheiut consisted, were those 

of Athena Polias and of Pandresus, to which there 
was access by the eastern and the northern porticors 
respectively, “That the eastern chamber was the 
temple of Athena Polias follows from the eastern 
portico heing the more important of the two, as we 
have already shown. 

The difference of level between the floors of the 
two temples wohl sevin to show that there was ne 
direct communication between therm. That there 
was, however, some Ineatis of eulamunication between 
them appears from an occurrence recorded by Phi- 
lochorus (ap, Pianys. lL e.), who relates that a deg 
entered! the tenple of Polias, and having penetrated 
(Sica) from thence into that of Pandrosus, there 
lay down at the altar of Zeus Herceias, whieh was 
under the olive tree, Tetaz supposes that the tems 
ple of Polias was separated from the two lateral 
walls of the building by two walls parallel to the 
latter, by means of which a passage was forined 
on either side, one (HL) on the level of the floor 
ef the temple of Polias, aud the other (GO) on the 
level of the floor of the Pandroseinm; the former 
communicating between the twa temples by a fight 
of steps (1), and the latter leading to the souterrains 
of the building. 

A portion of the building was called the Cecro- 
pin, Antiochus, who wrote about B.c, 423 (see 
Diet. of Biogr. voli, po 195). related that Ceerops 


bak eee 


ee ee 





was buried in some part of the temple of Athena GROUND PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEIUM. 
Polias (including under that name the whole edi- 
fice}, (Mapa ti MoAlovyor a’riv, Antioch. ap. Divisions. 


Therloret, Therapent, 8, it: p- GOs, Scliutze ; Temple of Athena Potias. 
Clem, Mex. Cohertad Gent. p13, Svibure; “in| Pandroseinm, divided into 


inervie,” > t 2. Pandroseium proper, 
Minervio.” Arneb, adr. Gent. vip, 66, Rome, 1542; Ceewiane 


quoted by Leake, p. 580.) In the ineription also | 4, Eastern portico; entrance to the temple of Atheas 
the Ceeropium is mentioned, Pausanias makes ne Votias. 
mention of any sepulebral menaments either of | 8. Tetarle of Athena Polias, 


: Z : a. Altar of Zeus Hypatos. 
Ceersps or of Erechthens,  Ulenee it taay be in 6. ¢. d. Altars of Posenon-Erechtheus, of Bute, 
ferred that mone sueh extsteds and that, as in the 


and of Hephaestus, 
case of Thesens in the Thescium, the tratition of Pa : pricier Hermes, Chair of Daedalus. 
their interment was preserved by the natws af  &. Golden Lamp of Callimachus, 

Ereehtheium and Ceerspinin, the former being ape | © paee ee ee 
plied to the While tilding, and the latter toa per. hk. Opening in the pavement, by which the 

tien ef it, The position of the Ceeropiume is deters of Posendon’s trident might be seen. 

mined by the inscription, which speaks of the | De Peonwe it the Vandeectum, serving also a» a 
southern prostasis, or portico of Carvatiles, as 7 _ tom Attars, of which one was dedicated ta Hats 
xpioracts 3) webs Te Kexpoweg, The northern | F- Cella of mage 

portion is described as mpds tot @upaiuatos. Fron a Whe thee rent 

the mpds voverniuy a diferent ease in these two in- p. Altar of Zeus Wereeias. 


atcnices, it has been justly infeered by Wordsworth | F- Seuthern portico: the Ceeroplum. 

‘ : Pa >» | G. Passage on the bevel miros A 
(p. 152), that in the former, the dative ease signi aux couteeriine ee dh lid eium, leading t 
fies that the Carvatid portion was a part of, and at- | TL Passage of communication es means of the steps I 
tached to, the Ceernpiuta; while, in the fatter, the |e ¢ between the temples of | Polias and Pandresius. 
re eer slate: j | h 2 : | KK. Steps leading down to the Temenos. 
genitive indicates that the northern portice was only | 1. Temenos or sacred enclosure of the building. 
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as adjanct, or a chapel of the Pandroseium, intended 
fur sme particular parpore, as Leake has observed. 
We may new proceed to examine the different ob- 
jevts in the building and connected with it. First, 
a te the temple of Athena Polias, In front of the 
portion was the altar of Zeus Hypatus (a), which 
F'aseamas describes as situated before the entrance 
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salt well, also, appears from Pansanias (i. 26. § 5), 
who, after stating that the building is twofold, adds: 
“in the inner part is a well of salt water, which is 
remarkable for sending forth a sound like that of 
waves When the wind is from the south. There is, 
also, the figure of a trident upon the rock; these are 
said to be evidences of the contention of Poseidon 





(rad ras dedSou). In the portico itself (érerBodei, 
Pause.) were altars of Posxeidon-Erechtheus, of Butes, 
avi of Hephaestus (6, c,d.) In the cella (év tq 
voy), probably near the western wall, was the Palla- 
imam (e), or statue of the goddess. In front of the 
ister was the golden lamp (A), made by Callima- 


(with Athena) for Attica.” This salt well is usaally 
called QdAacca "Epex6yis, or simply OdAacca 
(Apollod, iii, 14. § 1; Herod. viii, 55); and other 
writers mention the visible marks of Poseidon's tri- 
dent. (‘Opa tiw axpéwodw nal 7h wepl tijs 
tpialyns Tye: Te onueiov, Hegesias, ap. Strab, ix. 


ehus, which was kept burning both day and night; | p- 396.) Leake supposed that both “the well and 


i wae filling with oil only ance a year, and had a 
wrk of C ian flax (the mineral Asbestus), 
steace the lamp was called 6 &o€erros Avyyvos. | 
(Serab. ix. p. 396.) It is mentioned as one of the of- 
fenees of the tyrant Aristion, that he allowed the fire | 
¢ thie kenp to go out during the siexe of Athens by 
salle. (Dion Cass, Frag. 124, p.51, Reimar. : Piut, 
Nam. 9.) Pansunias says, that a brazen palm tree 
mang above the lamp to the roof carried off the smoke, 
ks other parts of the cella were a wooden Hermes, 
«asl te have been presented by Cecrops, a folding 
tur made by Daedalus, and spoils taken from the 
Pertass, The walls of the temple were covered 
wil, pertures of the Butadae, 

The statoe of Athena Polias, which was the 
ast sueted statne of the goddess, was made of 

ve woe. It is said to have fallen down from 
imate, acd to have been a common offering of the 
doa many years befure they were united inthe city 
é Atiets, It was emphatically the ancient statue; 
od,as Wordsworth has remarked, it had, in the 


| the olive tree 


were in the Cecropium, or the southern 
portico, on the ground that the two were probably 
near each other, and that the southern portico, by 
| its peculiar plan and construction, seems to have 
been intended expressly for the olive, since a wall, 
fifteen feet high, protected the trunk from injury, 
| while the air was freely admitted to its foliage, 
between the six statues which supported the roof. 
But this hypothesis is disproved by the recent investi- 
gations of Tetaz, who states that the foundation of the 
floor of the portico is formed of u continuous mass of 
stones, which could not have received any vegetation, 
The olive tree could not, therefore, have been in the 
southern portico. M. Tetaz places it, with much 
probability, in the centre of the cella of the Pandro- 
seium. He imagines that the lateral walls of the 
temple of Polias were continued under the form 
of columns in the Pandroseium, and that the inner 
space between these columns formed the cella of the 
temple, and was open to the sky. Here grew the 
olive-tree (0) under the altar of Zens Herceius (p), 





tavaf Aeschylus, acquired the character of a pro- 
jet mane, not requiring to be distinguished by the 
‘ehadke article, Hence Athena saya to Orestes 
tAcwh. Zum. 80.): Tfov wadadby Byxater Aabdy 
averar. It has been observed above [p 265] that 
the Pamsthenaie peplos was dedicated to Athena 
Peivas, aml met to the Athena of the Parthenon. 
Tee appears from the following passage of Aris- 
upbaors (Av. 826), quoted by Wordsworth :-— 


fr wis Bal Oeds 
Nokwwyes fora; te favotuey Toy wéwAor; 
TEL +i & ein “A@qvalay dayer ModAidda; 


Tyen which passage the scholiast remarks: 17 
‘Atgeg Nodudh: obo wérAus dyivero wauwolxiros 
és dxipepow dx rH roury Tov Mavabyvaiar. The 
Sacze of Athena seems to have been covered with 
the pepias, A very ancient statue of Athena, which 
ty diwovernd a few years back in the Aglaurium, 
» repped by K. O. Miller to have been a copy of 
- ehh Athena Polina, A description of this statue, 
eth thee views of it, is given by Mr. Scharf in the 
Nvw~wm uf Classical Antiquities (vol. i, p. 190, 
ey. “it is o sitting figure, 4 feet 6 inches in 
sot. ft bas a very archaic character; the pos- 
ti is femal ard angular; the knees are close to- 
‘Let, bat the heft fet a little advanced; the head 
i etter are wanting.” 
Wik reepeet te the objects in the Pandroseium, 
tw fet thing is to determine, if possible, the 
Poitim of the olive tree and the salt well. That 
tea € thee were in the Pamdroseium cannot admit 
tee. Two sothors already quoted (Apollod. 
14.5 1; Philcehor, ap, Diowys. de Deinarch, 3) 
‘theveshy state that the olive tree stood in the temple 
* Pascreas: and that such was the case with the 


according to the statement of Philochorus (ap, Dio- 
nys. t.c.). The description by Virgil (Aen, ii, 512) 
of the altar, at which Priam was slain, is applicable 
to the spot before us: 


“ Aedibus in mediia, nudoque sub aetheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima lowrus 
Jncumbens arae atque umbra complexa Penates.” 


The probable position of the salt well has been 
determined by Tetaz, who has discovered, under the 
northern portico, what appear to be the marks of 
Poseidon’s trident, Upon the removal, in 1846, of 
the remains of a Turkish powder magazine, which 
encumbered the northern portico, Tetax observed 
three holes sunk in the rock; and it is not unlikely 
that this was the very spot shown to devout persons, 
and to Pansanias among the number, as the memorial 
of Poseidon’s contest with Athena. <A drawing of 
them is given by Mr. Penrose, which we subjoin, 
with his deseription, 

“ They occur upon the surface of the rock of the 
Acropolis, about seven feet below the level of the 
favernent. These singular traces consist of three 
holes, partly natural and partly cnt in the rock; 
that lettered « in the plan is clese to the eastern 
anta of the portico; it is very irregular, and seems 
to form part of a natural fissure: & and ¢, near the 
| aurtace, seem also to have been natural, but are hol- 

lowed into a somewhat cylindrical shape, between 2 
'and 8 feet deep and 8 and 9 in diameter; d is a 
receptacle, as may be presumed, for water, cut 1-0 
deep in the rock, and connected with the holes } 
and ¢ by means of a narrow channel, also about 1-0 
deep. The channel ia predaced for a short distance 
in the direction of a, but was perhaps discontinued 
(on its being discovered that, owing to natural ere- 
Td 
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vices, it would not held water, At the hettom of é4 
and ec were fonnd Cmgments of ordinary ancient 
pottery, ‘There appesrs to dave been a bew and 
torow sboerway Cheol the foundation of the wall, 
dividing this portion from the temple, to the undere 
greed Spee ar ere pd, w here these dieles oceur, ated 
aise sete comamiiestion trom above, through a stab 
miter duliewnt from the rest, in the pavement of 
the portion dranediately ever then.” 

Pansanias las net expressly mentioned any other 
objects as beayr an the Pandroseinm, but we may 
peestime that it contained a stitue ef Pandrosus, 
and sn altar of Thatla. one of the Harae, to when, 
he informs us ebewherr (ix. 35. § 1), the Athe- 
nians paid divine humours jointly with Pandrosus. 
He has also omitted to nutice the oftovpos Sis, or 
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THE SALTWRELL OF TIDE Fier eeetoM. 


Erochthonian serpent, whoee habitation in the Erech- 
theinin was ealinl Spawavdes, aud te whet honey 
cakes were presented every trenatla. {Avisteph, Lys 
siete, TH: Herod. chi, 40: Plat. The. To, Dem. 
26; Tbescch, sm Ofeaupor; Soph, ap. Ftyanwl M. 
an, Apaxavdes.) We have ne meas of determine 
ing the gettin of this Bpdwavdes. 

The Krecithetin was surroutehsb on niost sites 
Ve a Temetoe or sacs] inelestire, separated trem 
the rest of the Anrepelis by a wall, ‘This ‘Tenvenos 
was ora tower leced dian the teniple, ated the descout 
te ig wos by a Aicht of steps cle te the eastern 
Jertion. Ht wes boveded om dee est hy a wail, 
extovling fron this portico te) the wall af the 
Aer pedis. af which a pot is still extugt. On the 
north it Was berbed de the wall of the Aeropelis, 
rink on the seuth fe a wall extersdine frome tlhe 
entetherm peertien tewards teow left uw itet of thie Tre 
prlwa [ts Jisnits Ce the cust ccnibet be ciserrtatiogd 
fu the Temetis, there were several statues lhen- 
tiered Tes Pamsanias, tiatne ¥, that of the aged 
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conbat: some ancient woeden statues of Ates 
in the halt burnt state in which they bad jen 
lett by the Persians; the hunting ef a mb be 
Cyenus fichting with Hercules ; Thesens fee 
the slippers amd sword of Aeyeus tinder the mot; 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull; and rhe, rie 
attempted te ultain the tyranny at Athens lode 
Temenos, also, was the haldtation of two of the ter 
inaidens, called Arrephori, with their splarnsn © 
place for playing at ball ‘These tweq mabe = 
mained a whole year i the Acropelis; amd on te 
approah of the greater Panetlieiuea ther roar 
from the priestess of Potias a burden, the ones 
ef which were unknown to theniselves and © ws 
priestess. With this burden they descended sepa 
subterraneous natural cavern near the temple ¢ 
Aphrodite in the yardens, where ther deposited 
burden they broucht, amd carried back sper 
harden covered up, (Pans. i, 27, § 3; Plat. it 
Oreat, p. 859; Harpocr., Suid., 4. 0. Aecrrodem) 
It is probable that the Arrephori passed thrari' 
Aglaurium in their descent to the caver ali 
mentioned, The steps dealing to the Aclasnv 
issued from the ‘Temenos; and it is not tinpessnt, 
considering the elose connexion of the weenp ¢ 
Agloaurus with that of her sister Psnilroens, that br 
Aglanrium may have been considered as a pat 
the Temenos of the Erechtheiutn. 

(Respecting the Erechtheinm in) general, # 
Leske, p. S74. seqe; Wordsworth, p. 196, 2: 
Miller, De Minerenre Poliadis sacria et ot, 
Goring. 1820; Wilkins, #tredieiunes a redarc 
nivae, part LL: Bitekh. Jnscr, vel, i. p. 261; lowed 
The Ereehtheion of Athens, London, 1827; he 
Quarst, Dane Eveehtheon 24 Athen, nach dem Wek 
les Hr, Inieoud mit Verbeas, apv., Verlin, be; 
Forchhammer, Hrilenika, po SL. seq; Thiet’ 
Cher das Erechthenin anf der Abeapilis a Ae 
Manich, (849, in whiek it is maaintained thst 
Ereclithenm wax the domestic palace ef hae 
Erechthetus: Bitticher, Der Dodiastempel als Wie~ 
herus des Reuigs Rrecithena nach der Avot 
von Fr, Thierseh, Berlin, 1851, a reply to the pe 
ceding work; Tetaz, in Kerue Archeulugigs, 
ISS], jarts 1 and 2.) 








5. Other Monuments on the Acropohe. 
The TProylaea, the Parthenon and the Ent 


theium were the three chief buildings on the Are 
polis: but its sumnit was covered with other tenes 
altars, states and works of art, the numberof ei 
Was So grent as alimst te exeite our astnisbovst 
that space could he fiaaind for then all Ur thet 
however, Wwe enn anly rnemtion the mest inpertant 
(iL) The Statue of Athena Promache, oF d 
the niest colebratel works of Pheidias, sas ae 
bronee fioore, tad represetited the guebless aroed 
and in the very attitude of battie, Henet it es 
l dhistinetiishet from the statues of Athena it 1 
Tarthene aul the Erechtheina, by the epithet id 
Promachus. ‘his Athena was alse calkd ~ De 
Bewnee, the Great Athena” (a xed 7 weet 
‘A@nra, Dem. de Fuls, Leg. p42.) ts ose 
has beet already deserthed, It  stevl in the sat 
Lair uearly appecite the Propylaea, and was f 
‘the first oliots seo after passing through the re 


Sof the hitter, Itwas of cieantie size. It temeet 6F 


priestess Lesitnucha, ene eubit dich Ceanp. Plinw) abeve the ref of the Parthenon; amd the jadat eo3 


xsaive Sos. 19, $15); the coliesad figares dn brass 


spear and the crust of its helmet were visible off 


of Erechtheus and Eunwlpus, ready to engage in | promontory of Sanium to ships approaching Ae 
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(Pags.. 28. $2; comp, Herod. v.77.) With its pedestal 
it ‘ast have stood about 70 feet high. Its position 
and aden! poupertions are shown in an ancient coin 
# Athens flrured below [p. 286], containing a rude 
wpreentation ef the Acropolis. It was still stand- 
ezina. pb. 395, and is said to have frightened away 
Aare whea be came to sack the Acropolis. (Zosim., 
© 6.) The exact site of this statue is now well 
wrranel, sinre the foundations of its pedestal 
te been disterered, 

(4) A brasen Quadriga, dedicated from the 
Faus of Chaleis, stood on the left hand of a person, 
» be caters the Acropolis through the Propylaea. 
(Herat. v.77; Pans. i, 28. § 2.) 

(ii) The Gigantomackia, a composition in 
wuptare, stood upon the southern or Cimonian 
vali. and jnst above the Dionysiac theatre ; for 
lhtarch relates that a violent wind precipitated 


ra the Dionysise theatre a Dionysus, which was | 


we of the firures of the Gigantomachia. (Pans. 
L25. 92; Plut. Ant. 60.) The Gigantomachia 
wu me of four compositions, each three feet in 
waht, dedicated by Attalnus, the other three repre- 
wotiny the battle of the Athenians and Amazons, 
Se tatthe of Marathon, and the destraction of the 
‘aut by Attalus. (Pans, ic.) If the Giganto- 
turks stead tewards the eastern end of the southern 
tal, we may conclude that the three other cotn- 
pestaes were ranged in a similar manner upon the 
toll towards the west, and probably extended as far 
© *ppemite the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose relates that 
wethieast of the Parthenon, there has been dis- 
cred up the edge of the Cimonian wall a plat- 
‘em of Piraie stove, containing two plain marble 
va, which are perhaps connected with these 
wpsares. 

(.) Temple of Artemis Brauronia, standing 
vwem the Proprylaca and the Parthenon, of which 
 frambutions have hen recently discovered. (Pans. 


2. $7.) Near it, as we learn from Pausanias, ' 


ww ateazen statue of the Trojan horse (Twas 
bo-peet), from which Menestheus, Teucer and the 
prued Thesens were represented looking out (Gmrep- 
frre). From other anthorities we learn that 
Heats projected from this horse (Hesyeh. a. 2. 500- 
pon Tevar: comp. Botperos Trmos, xpuwrdy dy- 
te yee opy, Eurip. Troad. 14); amd also that it 


vu of colomal size (Terran beévrov peyeBos door | 


¢ Svepes, Aristoph, Ar. 1128; Hesych. s. vr. Kpios 
wreApicepes). The basis of this statue has also 


tern duwwrered with an inscription, from which we | 
ben thet it was dedicated by Chaeretemus, of Coele | 
la quarter in the city), and that it was made by , 


“races. (XaupeSqgucs EvayyéAov éx Koidns 
wiinuer, Erpoyyudlew éxoinaer , Zeitechrift fiir 
tv Alterthummrizsenechaft, 1842, p. 832.) 

(t.) Tenge of Rome and Augustus, not men- 
‘wed by Puusaniax, stood about 90 feet before the 
wer Sunt of the Parthenon, Leake observes 
}- 355, seq.) that from a portion of its architrave 
0 & etietence, we may infer that it was circular, 
25 feet in dissewter, of the Ionic or Corinthian order, 
ed deat MO feet in height, exclusive of a basement, 
1 ewtiption found upon the site informs us that 
1 0p dtirates} bs the Athenian people deg "Pau 
tu TeSarry Keicap:. It was dedicated to Rome 
unl Aagertm, heeanse this emperor forbade the 
pr" date to raise any temple to him, except in con- 
trea with Rome. (Suet. Aug, 52.) 

It fidkewing Paossnias through the Acropolis, we 
Sask impgese that he turned to the right after 
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passing through the Propylaea, and went straight 
to the Parthenon; that from the Parthenon he pro- 
ceeded to the eastern end of the Acropolis; and re. 
turned along the northern side, passing the Erech- 
theium and the statue of Athena Promachus, 


IX. Torocraruy or THE Asty. 


Before accompanying Pausanias in his route 
through the city, it will be convenient to notice the 
various places and monuments, as to the site of 
which there can be little or no doubt, These are 
the hills Arciopagus, Pnyx, of the Nymphs and 
Museium; the Dionysiac theatre, and the Odeinm 
of Heredes on the southern side of the Acropolis ; 
the cave of Apollo and Pan, with the fountain Clep- 
i sydra, and the cave of Aglaurns on the northern side 
af the Acropolis; the temples of Theseus and of 
| Zeus Olympins; the Horologium of Andronicus 
| Cyrrhestes; the Choragic monument of Lysicrates ; 
| the Stadium; the gateway and the aqueduct of Ha- 
; drian; and, lastly, the Agora and the Cerameicus, 


| A. Places and Monuments, as to the site of which 
there is little or no doubt. 


1. The Areiopagua. 


The Areiopagus (6 “Aptos wdyos), or Hill of 
Ares, was the rocky height opposite the western end 
of the Acropolis, from which it was separated only 
by some hollow ground. Of its site there ean be 
no doubt, both from the description of Pausanias, 
and from the account of Herodotus, who relates that 
it was a height over against the Acropolis, from 
which the Persians assailed the western extremity 
of the Acropolis, (Pans, i, 28. § 5; Herod. viii, 
52; see abkive, p. 266, a.) According to tradition it 
| was called the Hill of Ares, becanse Ares was brought 
to trial here before the assembled gods by Poseidon, 
on account of his murdering Halirrhothius, the son 
of the latter. The spot is memorable as the place 
of meeting of the Council of Areiopagus (7) év ‘Apeia 
| wdéy@ Bovdh), frequently called the Upper Council 
| (7 &ew Bovas), to distinguish it from the Council 
of Five Hundred, which held its sittings in the 
valley below the hill, The Council of Arviopagus 
met on the south-eastern summit of the rock, There 
are still sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading 
up to the hill from the valley of the Agora; and im- 
mediately above the steps is a bench of stones ex- 
cavated in the rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facing the south. Here the Areiopagites 
sat, as judges, in the open sir (dwalOpio: ddund- 
(orro, Pollux, viii, 118), On the eastern and 
western sides is a raised block. Wordsworth sup- 
poses these blocks to be the two mide stones which 
Prusanias saw here, and which are described by 
Euripides as assigned, the one to the accuser, the 
other to the criminal, in the causes which were tried 
| in this court :— 


ws B eis “Apesoy dy Bow hxov ts Sine 7° 
torny, dyw piv Sitrepoy Aabdy Bdépow, 
Td 3 dAo mpéoGeip’ Hrep Fv ‘Epwiwy. 


(Eurip. Jph. 7. 961.) Of the Conncil itself an ac- 
count has been given elsewhere, (Jct. of Ant. 
s.v.) The Areiopagus pessesses peculiar interest 
to the Christian as the spot from which the Apostle 
Paul preached to the men of Athens. At the foot 
of the height on the north-castern side there are 
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ruins ofa sinall church, dedicated te S. Dionysius 
the Areiopagite, and commemorating his conversion 
liere by St. Vaul (tet, Apost, xvii, 34.) 

At the opposite or sonth-eastern angle of the 
ill, 45 or 50 yards distant from the steps, there 
is awide chasm in the rocks, leading toa gloomy 
Feren, within which there is a fountain of very 
dark water, This was the sanetuary of the Eu- 
Mieaides, commonly called by the Athenians the 
Seaenee (ai Seurvai).or Verierable Goddesses, (Pans. 
1. 28. $6: dmiwpxnnads tas Seuvas Ocas €v ‘Apeio 
ray, Dinareh. e. Dem. p. 35, Reiske.) The cavern 
itself formed the temple, with prohably an artificial 
constenetion in front. Its position is frequently re- | 
ferred tu by the Tragie port, who also speak of the 


chasin of the earth (ayer rap’ atrby ydtma Gb | 


govrar xfowss, Eur. Eieet, 1271), and the subter- 
ranean chamber (Qd¢\auo .... KaTa iis. Avsch, 
Kamen. LOA, sey.) Tt was probably in conse. 


iplenee of the subterranean nature of the sanetusary | 


of these goldesses that toreles were employed in 
their ceremonies, % Aeschylus iagined the pro- 
cession which escorted the Enmenides to this their 
temple, as descending the rocky steps above de- 
seribed from the platform of the Areiopagus, then 
Winding rewmd the eastern angle of that bill, and 
condneting them with the sound of muasie and the 
glare of terches along this rocky ravine to this dark 
enelesure.”  (Wordsworth.) Within the sacred en- 
ehesure was the montnent of Oedipus. (Cais. i 
ws. $7.) 

Between the sanetuary of the Semnae and the 
lowest: gate of the Acropolis stood the heroum of 
Ihesvehus, to wher a ran was jiminelated before the 
sacritiers to the Enmenides.  (Sehol. ad Soph, Qed. 
Col ASO.) This descemlants, the Hesvchidae, were 
the hereditary priests of these gaeldesses.  (Coinp, 
Mitller, Ate sides, ]. 206, seq.. En&h Trans.) 
Near the sane spot was the monument of Cylon, 
ereetedd on the spet where he was slain. (Leake, 
pe 358.) 

2. The Pays. 


The Pays (Tletd), or place of assembly of the 
Athenian people, farmed port ef the surtace of a 
low rocky bill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
fron the eentee of the Arciopagus hill & The Pay x 
new be best deserihed as an ares formed by the 
secinent of accinele, whieh. as it is very nearly equal 
tea semnicivels, for the sake of conciseness, we shall 
asst as stich. The radius of this semicirele varies 
from about 60 te SO vands. Tt is ona slopine 
eronmd, whieh shelves dewn very gently toward the 
hollow of the ancient agera, whiell was at its foot | 
on the NEL 
Jiighest: part of this slope: the niiddle of its are is 
the hovest; amd this Dest point of the enrve is cased 
bya tecras wall of binge pelygennl bleahs, and. of 
about 15 feet in depth at the centre: this terras 
wall prevents the soil of the slope from hipsing down 
inte the valley of the agora beneath it, “The elord 
of this semicirele is formed bw a dine of rock, verti- 
cally liewn, seas te present te the speetator, stund- 
jee in the areal the face of adlat wall*® In the 
tidklie qedot of this wallet reek, snl porate thas 
frown, aid applied te it, is a sold nectanzular block, 





* Tener it is aptly compered by Mare tea theatre, 
the shell of whieh. instead of curving upwards, 
Slopes downwards from the orchestra. 
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liewn from the same rock.” (Wordsworth.) Ts 3 
lis the celebrated Bema (Bjua), or pulpit. « 
called * the Stone" (6 Ad@os, comp. € ayopa pes 
Te Act, Phat. Solon, § 25), from whenee the erat = 
addressed the multitude in the semicircular ana‘ 
) fore them. ‘The bema looks towards the NEL tht 
is, towards the agora. It is 1] feet brad. r= 
from a ereluated basis: the summit is brokea: a 
the present height is abont 20 feet. It was ace + 
sible en the right and left of the orater by a fs: 
of steps. As the destinies of Athens wore swared 
ly the orators from this pulpit, the term * 1. 
_ stone” is fatniliarly used as s figure of the com 
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PLAN OF TILE PNYX. 


C. Rock-cut wall 
Db. Remains of anciet 
Bera ? 


A. The Bema. 
Lb. Semicircular edge of 
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ment of the state; and the “ master of the st J 
imlicates the ruling state ‘sinan of the dav G r-« 
Kpatel viv Tuv AiWov Tou 'y 7TH Ruri, Arete i 
Par, 680; comp, Acharn, 683, Thesmopd. Sz. 
sey.) The position of the bema commanded a vor 
of the Proprlaes and the other magnificent edit 
of the Acropolis, while beneath it was the «fr 
itself stuhled with monuments of Athenian cl 7. 
The Athenian oraters frequently roused the nati sa 
feelings of their audience by pointing te “ that 
| Propylees there,” and to the other splendid beat 
ines, which they had in view from the Pree 
(MporvAaia tabra, Ie-yel. «, v.; Dem. ce. Andre’. 
pp. S97, GIT; Aesch. de Fads. Leg. p. 253.) 

The position and form of the remains that bive 
Ten just described agree so perfectly with tLe 
statements of aneient writers respecting the Pres 
(-re authorities quoted by Leake. p. 179), that its 
cstrprisir that there should ever have been acy 
‘deubt of their identity, Yet Spon tock thers fe 

these of the Arciopagus, Wheler was in ds -t 
Whether they belonced to the Anieparas or tt + 
Odetur, wd Stuart regarded them as thee at + « 
theatre of Revilla ‘Their true identity was f= 
pointed ont by Chandler; and no subsequent wrt 
has entertained any doubt on the subject. 

The Puyx appears to have been under the esyes tal 
protection of Zeus. In the wall of rock, on ether Su 
of the benia, are several niches for votive off rmac\ 
In clearing away the earth below, several of tts. 
itteriigs were discovered, consisting of bas-reliets r= 
preventing diferent parts of the body in white mss: 
and dedicated to Zeus the Supreme (Ad ‘Ty 
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Seo of them are now in the British Museum. | dence to a passage of Plutarch (Them, 19), to which 
83; Dodwell, vol. i. p. 402.) allusion has been already made. Plutarch relates 
"the Pnyx pth ae about 12,000 | that the bema originally looked towards the sea, and 
meat ranks, and could therefore easily accommo- | that it was afterwards removed by the Thirty Ty- 
date the whole of the Athenian citizens. The re- rants so as to face the land, because the sovereignty 
mark of a ancient grammarian, that it was con- | of the sea was the origin of the democracy, while the 
structed with the simplicity of ancient times (xaTd | pursuit of agriculture was favourable to the oligarchy. 
ty wads ae Adryra, Pollux, viii. 132), is borne But from no part of the present Pnyx could the sea 
eat by the existing remains. We know moreover be seen, and it is evident, from the existing remains, 
tat was at provided with seats, with the excep-| that itis of much more ancient date than the age of 
ten of a few wooden benches in the first row. | the Thirty Tyrants. Moreover, it is quite incredible 
(Anstoph. Acharm. 25.) Hence the assembled citi- | that a work of such gigantic proportions should have 
wus either stood or sat on the bare rock (xayal, been erected by the Thirty, who never even sum- 
Anstoph. Veep. 43); and accordingly the Sausage- | moned an assembly of the citizens. And even if 
teller, when he seeks to undermine the popularity of they had cffected such a change in the place of 
Chea, offers a cushion to the demus. (Aristoph | meeting for the citizens, would not the latter, in the 
Foul. 783.) It was not provided, like the theatres, | restoration of the democracy, have returned to the 
nub any species of awning to protect the assembly | former site? We have therefore no hesitation in 
frm the rays of the sun; and this was doubtless | rejecting the whole story along with Forchhammer 
or tan why the assembly was held at day-break. | and Mure, and of regarding it with the latter writer 
(Mare, vol. ii, p. 63.) as one of the many anecdotes of what may be called 
lt bas been remarked that a traveller who mounts the moral and political mythology of Greece, invented 
the bema of the Pnyx may safely say, what perhaps to give zest to the narrative of interesting events, or 
aot be said with equal certainty of any other | the actions and characters of illustrious men. 
ot, and of any other body of 5 set ona det Wordsworth, however, accepts Plutarch’s story, 
there have stood Demosthenes, Pi ad and points out remains which he considers to be those 
Arstdes, and Solon. This remark, however, would of the ancient Pnyx a little behind the present bema. 
tet be true in its full extent, if we were to give cre- | It is true that there is behind the existing bema, and 





THE BEMA OF THE PNYX, 


r 
: 
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Halt 


of the rock, an esplanade and terrace, all directions. We have already had occasion to 
and | point out [see above, p. 261, b.] that even the west- 
ern side of the hill was covered with houses. 


It has been usually 3 Hill of the Nymphs. 
im refutation of this hypothesis,that not even | This hill, which lay a little to the NW. of the 
i spot could the sea be seen, because | Pnyx, used to be identified with the celebrated Lyca- 
ran across the top of the hill, and would | bettus, which was situated on the other side of the 
interrupted any view of the sea; but | city, outside the walls; but its proper name has been 
is not sufficient, since we have brought | restored to it, from an inscription found on its 
Seward reasons for believing that this was not the | summit. (Bickh, Jnscr. no, 453; Ross, in Kunst- 
Gowtion of the ancient wall. This esplanade, how- | blatt, 1837, p. 391.) 
err, = so omch smaller than the present Pnyx, that 
© & mepessible to believe that it could fo have 4. The Museium, 
tern mend as the ordinary assembly of the citizens; The Maseium (7d Movgeiov) was the hill to the 
sad ¢ & much more probable that it served for pur- | SW. of the Acropolis, from which it is separated by 
pees ctnected with the great assembly in the Pnyx | an intervening valley. It is only a little lower than 
‘whew, beg perhaps covered in part with buildings | the Acropolis itself. It is described by Pausanias 
© beats for the convenience of the Prytanes, scribes, | (i. 25. § 8) as a hill within the city walls, opposite 
tox other public functionaries. Mure calls attention | the Acropolis, where the poet Musaeus was buried, 
© ® pasage in Aristophanes, where allusion is made | and where s monument was erected to a certain 
© wack appendages (thy [d«rva wacav «al ras | Syrian, whose name Pausanias does not mention, 
fwwes ca ras dd3ovs Biabpjoa, Thesm. 659); | There are still remains of this monument, from the 
sel theagh the Poyx is here used in burlesque | inscriptions upon which we learn that it was the 
“feesten to the Thesmopborium, where the female | monument of Philopappus, the grandson of Antio- 
weeuniiies were held, this circumstance does not chus, who, having been deposed by Vespasian, came 
wtroy the point of the allusion. (Mure, vol. ii. | to Rome with his two sons, Epiphanes and Callini- 
» 319.) cus. [Dict. of Biogr. vol. 1. P 194.] Epipbanes 
whole mck of the Pnyx was thickly inha- | was the father of Philopa who had become an 
stead (@ ancient times, as it is flattened and cut in | Attic citizen of the demus 4, and he is evidently 
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the Syrian to whom Pausanias alludes. “ This 
monninent was built in a form slightly concave 
towards the front, The chord of the curve was about 
30 feet in length: in front it presented three niches 
hetween four pilasters; the central niche was wider 
than the two lateral ones, concave and with a semi- | cisterns of a circular form, hollowed out in the r«k, 
circular top; the others were quadrangular. <A! and enlarging towards the base. At the eased 


covered with traces of buildings ent in the meky 
seated statue in the central niche was obviously that | foot of the hill, opposite the Acropolis, there az 


and the remains of stairs are visible in several pla-, 
—another proof that the ancient city wall dj o¢ 
run along the top of this hill. [See above, p. 261} 
There are also found on this spot some wells xd 


of the person to whom the monument was erected, | three ancient excavations in the rock; that im tt 
An inscription below the niche shows that he was | middle is of an irregular form, and the other te 
named Philopappus, son of Epiphanes, of the demmes | are eleven feet square, One of them leads towaris 
Lesa (S:Adwarros ‘Exvpavous Byraeds), On the | another subterrancous chamber of a cireular fra, 
right hand of this statue was a king Antiechus, son | twelve feet in diameter at the base, and dimini-L-z 
of a king Antiochus, as we learn froin the inserip- | towards the top, in the shape of a bell, Thee 
tion below it (BamiAeis 'Avtioxos BariAews ‘Avtid- | excavations are sometimes called ancient baths, ad 
xov). In the niche on the other side was seated | sometimes prisons: hence one of them is said to dare 
Seleucus Nicator (BariAebs ZeAeuxos "Avtid you | been the prison of Socrates. 

Nixdtwp), On the pilaster to the right of I’bilo- 
pappus of Besa is the inscription CAVLIVS €. F.PAB 
(i.e. Caius Julius, Caii filius, Fabia) antrociivs 
PHILOPAPPVS, COS, FRATER ARVALIS, ALLECTYS 
INTER PRAETORIOS AB IMP. CAESARE NERVA 
TRALANO OPTVMO AVGYVSTO GERMANICO DACICO. 
On that to the left of Philopappus was inseribed 
BamtAeis ‘Avtioyos d:Adrammos, Batidews ‘Em- 
gavous, Tou ‘Avtidyov. Between the niches and 
the base of the monument, there is a representation 
in high relief of the triumph of a Roman emperor 


5. The Dionysiace Theatre. 


The stone theatre of Dionysus was commerce & 
n.c. 500, but was not completely finished tid ae 
340, during the financial administration ef Lyeurrs. 
(Pans, 1. 29. $16; Plat. Vit, X. Orat. pp. 84). 822° 
A theatre, however, might, as a Gothic church, ¥ 
used for centuries without being quite finkaed; 
and there ean be no doubt that it was in the <7 
theatre that all the great productions of the Grae 
draina were performed. This theatre lay benz > 
the southern wall of the Acropolis, near its eas- 
ern extremity, The middle of it was excavate 
out of the rock, and its extremities were supper 
by solid piers of masonry. The rows of seats "7 
in the form of curves, rising one above anc-t-r; 
the diameter increased with the ascent. Two ra 
of seats at the top of the theatre are nuw visi <j 
but the rest are concealed by the aceumulatia tf 
soil, The accurate dimensions of the theatre car ¥¢ 
now be ascertained. Its termination at the sancat 
is evident; but to what extent it descended im» 
the valley cannot be traced. From the summit t> 
the hollow below, which may, however, be bicher 
than the ancient orchestra, the slope is atemt 3) 
feet in length. There can be no question thx it 
must have been sutliciently large to have sxom 
Inxlated the whole body of Athenian citizen. as 
_Wellas the strangers who flocked to the Dio xsue 
festival. It has been supposed from a passa of 
Plato, that the theatre was capable ef comtazcz 
tore than 30,000 spectators, since Socrates speak tz 
} of Avathon'’s dramatic vietory in the theatre sats 
that “his glory was manifested in the presence +? 
more than three myriads of Greeks” (éugate 
| eyeveto ey pdpruct Tav "EAATvow rAcow  tpas- 
| wvpiors, Vat. Symp, p.175,¢.) It mar, however, 
be doubted whether these words are to be tak.t 
literally, since the term “ three myriads” ay pears t 
have been used as a round number to signify th 
whole body of adult Athenian citizens. Thus He 
Spon and Wheler, to have been nearly in the same | radotus (v.97) says that Aristagoras deceived tive 
state in 1676 as it is at present; and it is to Ciriaco | myriads of Athenians, and Aristophanes (ee? 1152) 
d Ancona, who visited Athens two centuries earlier, | employs the words woArtay wAcion ff Tpit uupiaw ex- 

| 
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MONUMENT OF VHILOPArrts. — 


similar to that on the arch of Titus at Rome, 
The part of the monument now remaining consists 
of the central and eastern niches, with remains 
of the two pilasters on that side of the centre. The 
statues in two of the niches still remain, but without 
heads, and otherwise imperfect; the figures of the 
trinmph, in the lower compartment, are not mach 
better preserved. ‘This monument appears, from 





that we are indebted for a knowledge of the deticient | actly in the same sense, 
puts of the monument.” (Leake, p. 494, seq.;] ‘The magriticence of the theatre is attested tr 
comp. Stuart, vol. iii, ¢.5; Prokesch, Denkwirdiqe | Dicacarchus, who describes it as “the most bess- 
heiten, vol. ii, p. 383; Bockh, Jnser, no. 362; Orelli, | titul theatre in the world, worthy of mention, xvas 
Jnser. Ww. 800.) aul wonderful” (ade qv Tay ey TH oiKousery war- 
OF the fortress, which Demetrius Poliorcetes erected | Autrov Béatpor, afidAoyor, peya cal bavpacroe, 
on the Museium in noc. 229 (Maus. i 25. §8;] Dicaearch, Bios ris ‘EAAdSos, po 140.) % The 
Dut. Demetr, 34), all trace lias disappeared, 
There must have been many houses on the 
Musciu'n, for the western side of the hill is almost 





* Many writers, whom Wordsworth has : 
have changed dSe 4v into dderor; but this 
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spectators sat in the open air, but probably protected | was probably inserted the tripod. The custom of 
fom the rays of the sun by an awning, and from | supporting tripods by statues was not uncommon, 
their elevated seats they had a distinct view of the | (Leake, p. 186; Vaux, Antiq. in British Museum, 
and of the peaked hills of Salamis in the horizon, | p. 114.) This cavern was subsequently converted 
rose the Parthenon, and the other | into the church of Panaghfa Spilidtissa, or the Holy 

is, so that they sat under | Virgin of the Grotto; and was used as such when 
ancestral gods of their country. | Dodwell visited Athens. It is now, however, a 
spectators, as sitting under the simple cave; and the temple and the church are 
Athena, and the statue of the Zeus of the both in ruins. A large fragment of the architrave 
Zebs MhoAseds, Pans. i. 24. § 4), is evi- of the temple, with a part of the inscription upon it, 
alluded to by Aeschylus (Lumen. 997, seq.), | is now lying upon the slope of the theatre; it has 
ich passage Wordsworth has directed atten- | been hewn into a drinking trough. (Wordsworth, 


re 
af 


fire 
pee 
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to: — p- 90.) The cave is about 34 feet in length, with 
xalper’ dorixds Aqws, an average breadth of 20 feet. The entire height of 
Yerap Huevos Oids, the monument of Thrasyllus is 29 feet 5 inches. 
TMapieroy pidas pirat (Stuart.) 
Cuppovoivres ev xpovy. Above the monument are two columns, which 
Maadados 3° brd wrepois evidently did not form part of the building. Their 
Evras Gera rarijp. triangular summits supported tripods, dedicated by 


choragi who had gained prizes in the theatre below. 
A little to the west of the cave is a large rectangular 
‘niche, in which no doubt a statue once stood. 





THEATRE OF DIONYSUS, FROM COIN. 


A brass coin of Athens in the British Museum 
givesea representation of the Dionysiac theatre viewed 
from below. The seats for the spectators are dis- 
tinetly seen, together with the Cimonian wall of the 
Acropolis; and above, the Parthenon in the centre, 
with the Propylaea on the left. The artist has also 

the cave between the theatre and the 
MOBUMERT OF TURASYLLUS. wall of the Acropolis, described above, together with 

bore the wpper seats of the theatre and the Ci- | other smaller excavations, of which traces still exist. 
wall of the Acropolis is a grotto (ewhAaor), apap ag is also represented on a vase found 

was converted into a small temple by Thra- | at Aulis, on which appear the theatre, the monument 
% vietorioas choragus, to commemorate the | of Thrasyllus, the tripodial columns, and above them 
of bis chorus, ». ©. 320, as we learn from an | the polygonal walls of the Acropolis, crowned by the 
“meeiption upon it. Hence it is usually called the | , 
Pheragic Monument of Thrasyllus. Within the ca- 

















Deed and arms. Pausanias (i. 21. § 3), in his 
Geetiption of the cavern, speaks of a tripod above it, 
“Wiltest mentioning the statue of Dionysus; but 
‘ther is a bole sunk in the lap of the statue, in which 


to indicate that the theatre 
by was not in existence in 
(eet aed let sertng tos ltrs 
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instead of dori according to a well-known THEATRE OF DIONYSUB, FROM A VASE. 


‘ee of the Attic writers. (See Fuhr, ad loc.) 


y Google 
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Parthenon. It seems that this point of view was 
greatly adiinet by the ancients, Diewearclins alludes 
te this view, when be speaks (de) af * the magui- 
fieent temple of Athena, © walled the Parthenon, rising 
above the theatre, and stviking the speetater with 
adinivation.” — Chenke. p. ESS, seq.: Dodwell, vol. i 
p 205 Wordsworth, I 39, sje) 


6. The Odvinum of Herodes ov Re gilla, 


The Odeium or Musie-theatre of Revilla alse Tay 
Deneath the southern wall of the Acropolis, bat at its 
western extremity. It owas built in the time of the 
Autonines by Horwles Attions, whe called it. the 
Odeium of Regilla in honour of his deceased wite, Ht 
is not qientioneal by Pansanias in lis deseription of 
Athens, whe explains the otnissien in a stubsequent 
peert a his work by the rene avk that it Wass met com 
menoed at the tine he wrote bis tiret book. (Baus. vii. 
20, $3.) Pansanias renarks (fe. ) that it surpstssed 
all i Osleia in Gyeene, as well in elimwensiens as 
in other respects; amd its roof of cedar weal was 


| 


yortionle ly adinived, (Philostr. Pit Soph. ti 1. $5.) | 


The te suweth ot its diameter within the walls wis 
alont 240 feet, and it is ealeuleted te have fiur- 
nished aveennedation fr about GOOU persons. There 
are still Considerable remains of the tuikding: but, 
“in spite of their extent, good preservation, and the 
missive material of whieh they are cotapesml, they 
liwe a poor appearaner, owing to the defects of the 
Renan style ot architeetare, especially of the rows 
of stud and apparently useless arches with which 
the were solid portions of the inascney are per 
forated, aud the consequent ninnber of in-initioant 
parts inte whie Li it is thus subdivided” (Mune, vol. 

ii, p. 91.) Tt is surprising that Stuart sheukl lave 
stpqesed the remuins of this comparatively: sieall | 
Reman building to be these of the great Disnysive 
theatre. in whieh the dramas of the Athenian poets 
were portorined, 

7. Care ef Apollo and Pun, and Fountain of 

Clepsgdra, 


The Cave of Apello amd Pan, more ustaelly 
called the Cave of Pan, lay at the base of the XW. 
atthe of the Acrepelis, Tt is desoriled ly [e- 
relotus (vi, 103) as situated below the Aerepelis, 
atid by Dansunias Gi. 28. $4) asa littl below the 
Propylaca, with a spring of water ear it, The 
worship of Apollo in this eave was probably of erent 
antiquity. Llere he is said to have liad conneetion 
with Crensa, the mother of Lory and henoe the eave 
is frequently mentioned in the * Lon” af Enripices. 
(Paus. Les: Eurip. Jon, 516, 955, Xe.) The wor- 
shipot Pan in this cave was net dutreduced tii after 
the hattle of Miwathon, in consequence of the serviers 
which he rendered tothe Athenians on that occasion, 
Hlis statue was dedicated by Miltiades, and Sitenides 
wrote the inscription for it. (Sinenid. Melign. pp. 
176, cd, Selineidewin.) A statue of an, now in the 
public library at Cambridge, was diseovered ina 
garden a little below the eave, peal may schist bw 


* An Odeium (w5cor) was, in its be vee ak sare 
ringements, very sinilar te a theatre, trom which 
it ditlered chietly by being reeled over, in order 
to retain the sound. Tt appears te have been ori 
ginally slesined chiefly for tnusical rebearsals, in 
stihertination te the great ehortl performances in 
the theatre, and conseyaently a much simidler space 
Was required for the audience. 
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the identies! figure dedicated by Miltiades. The 
eave ineasures about US feet in length, 30 in hey, 
and 15 in depth, There are two excavated leage 
cut in the rock, on which we may sappese etaturs of 
the two d ities to have stead, and also onmenmas 
niches and heles for the reeeption of votive otfenec 
The fountain near the eave, of whieh Pau-ans 
does not mention the name, was called Chegeris 
(KAedr3pa), more aneivntly Exnyedo CEurede) bb 
derived the name of Clepsydiey trom its beiug say- 
peed te have had a subtermmenis commune ays 
with the harbone of Phalerani. CAnstepli, Ly oste. 
O12, Sehol. ad doe, ad Vesp. 853, Le. L694: lie 
syihis. er. KAebiSpa, KAedipputor, Nebw.)  * The 
only acerss to this fountain is fron the enelard 
plattorm of the Acropelis above it, The apgena lh t 
it is at the north of the northern wing of the Pre 
laew. Here we bein to descend a Micht of tote 
sever steps ent in the rock, but partially cased era 
slabs of uvirble. The deseent is arched over eth 
Iniek, and opens out inte a small subterranean ehased, 
with niches out in its sides. Tn the etiapel is a wel, 
suoineuited with a peristemiam of tmerble: bebe 
whieh is the water new atacdistane: of about 30 fet” 
(Wordsworth.) This flight of steps is seen in the 
sinesxed col trom the British Maseuio, in whick toe 
¢ave of Pan is represented at the foot, and the statue 


lof Athena Promachus and the Parthenon at ter 


stmt, ‘The obverse is the size of the euin : the 
reverse is enlarged, 





COIN SHOWING THE CAVE OF PAN, THE 
THELNUN AND ATHENA PROMACH ES. 


rat- 


8. The Aglaurium. 


The sanetuary of Avlaurns, one of the three dauck- 
ters of Ceerops, was also a eavern situated in the 
nerthern five of? the Acropelis, It is evident fran 
ovveral passages in the Jon of Euripiles (8. 296, 
506, 955, 1403) that the Achiarini was in some pat 
of the precipiees called the Long Kecks, whieh ras 
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sastward of the grotto of Pan. [See above, p. 266, b.] 
ht is said to bare been the spot from which Aglaurns 
and ber «ister Herse threw themselves from the rocks 
¢ the Acrupolis, upon opening the chest which con- 
tsined Erichthonius (Paus. i. 18. § 2); and it was 
dso near this sanctuary that the Persians gained 
tsa to the Acropolis. (Herod. viii. 35.) We 
leva from Pansanias that the cave was situated at 
te steepest part of the hill, which is also described 
be Herodotus as precipitous at this point. At the dis- 
aoe of aboot 60 yards to the east of the cave of Pan 
tnd at the Lase af a precipice is a remarkable cavern; 
ad 40 wards farther in the same direction, there is 
wether care moch smaller, immediately under the 
wall of the citadel, and only a few yards distant from 
the northern portico of the Erechtheiam. In the latter 
there are thirteen niches, which prove it to have 
hen g enmsecrated spot; and there can be no doubt 
that the Larger was also a sanctuary, though niches 
we mt equally apparent, in consequence of the sur- 
fare of the rock not being so well preserved as in the 
enaller cavern. One of these two caves was un- 
dvatteddy the Aglauriam. Leake conjectared, from 
the account of a stratagem of Peisistratus, that there 
vas & comnmnication from the Aglaurium to the 
pistiorm of the citadel After Peisistratus had 
wid the citadel, his next object was to disarm the 
Athenians. With this view he summoned the 
Athenians in the Anaceium, which was to the west 
4the Agiauriam While he was addressing them, 
ther laid down their arms, which were seized by the 
martieams of Peisistratus and conveyed into the 
A-isariem, apparently with the view of being carried 
iste the citadel iteelf. (Polyaen. i. 21.) Now this 
majecture has been confirmed by the discovery of an 
soeut flight of stairs near the Erechtheium, leading 
iste the cavern,and from thence passing downwards 
threagh a deep cleft in the rock, nearly parallel in its 
ineten to the outer wall, and opening ont in the 
face of the cliff a little below the foundation. [See 
tere, p. 268, a.} It would therefore appear that this 
save, the <malier of the two above mentioned, was 
the Agrunlium, the access to which from the Acro- 
poEs was clos to the northern portico of the Erech- 
Useium, which ie into the sanctuary of Pandrosns, 
the only one of the three danghters of Cecrops who 
rctusieed faithful to ber trust. Leake conjectures 
that the Aclanrrum, which is never described as a 
‘enple, bat only as a sanctuary or sacred enclosure, 
use ced in a more extended signification to cam- 
pretend beth caves, one being more especially sacred 
t Agiaarus and the other to her sister Herse, The 
gestion, of the Aglanriom, as near the cave of Pan, 
ws! io front of the Erechtheium and Parthenon (po 
Madrdhes raav), is clearly shown in the following 
passage of Euripides (Jon, 506, seq.), where the 


ex yete gaxpai probably refer to the flight of | 


i 

& Maris Saxtiuara «al 

TapavAifovea méTpa 

purxabeor waxpais, 

Tra yopovs orei6auci rodoiv 

‘AypavAey xdpar Tpryorat 

eras xAoe2a wpb MarAddos vawy, 
Wordsererth (p. 87) conjectures, with some proba- 
tsli¢y, that it may have been by the same secret 
vemameamication that the Persians got into the 
A ropa 

Acroniiey to one tradition Aglaurus precipitated 

terwelf from the Acrupolis, as a sacrifice, to save 


| (Penrose. ) 
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her country; and it was probably on this account 
that the Athenian ephebi, on receiving their first 
suit of armour, were accustomed to take an oath 
in the Aglaurium, that they would defend their 
country to the last. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. p, 438 ; 
Pollux, viii. 105; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 21; 
Hermann, Griech, Staatsalterth, § 123. n. 7.) 


9. The Theseium, 


The Theseium (@nceior), or temple of Theseus, 
is the best preserved of all the monuments of ancient 
Athens. It is situated on a height in the NW. of 
the city, north of the Areiopavas, and near the gym- 
nasium of Ptolemy. (Paus, i, 17. § 2; Plut. Thes. 
36.) It was at the same time a temple and a tomb, 
having been built to receive the bones of Theseus, 
which Cimon had brought from Seyros to Athens in 
n.c. 469. (Thue. i. 98; Plot. Cim. 8, Thes. 36; 
Diod. iv. 62; Paus. 4c.) The temple appears to 
have been commenced in the same year, and, al- 
lowing five years for its completion, was probably 
finished about 465. It is, therefore, about thirty 
years older than the Parthenon. It possessed the 
privilege of an asylum, in which runaway slaves, in 
particular, were accustomed to take refuge. (Diod. 
Le.; Plut. Thes. l. c., de Evil. 17; Hesych., Etym. 
M. 8. v. @noeier.) Its sacred enchusure was so large 
as to serve sometimes as a place of military assem-~ 
bly. (Thue. vi. 61.) : 

The Temple of Thesens was built of Pentelic 
marble, and stands upon an artificial foundation 
formed of large quadrangular blocks of limestone. 
Its architecture is of the Doric order. It is a 
Peripteral Hexastyle, that is, it is surrounded with 
columns, and has six at each front. There are 
thirteen colamns on each of the flanks, including 
those at the angles, which are also reckoned among 
those of the front, so that the nomber of columns 
surrounding the temple is thirty-four. ‘The stylobate 
is two feet four inches high, and has ouly two steps, 
instead of three, a fact which Stuart accounts for 
by the fact of the temple being an herowm, The 
total length of the temple on the upper step of the 
stylobate is 104 feet, und its total breadth 45 feet, 
or more accurately 10423 andl 45-011 respectively. 
Its height from the bottom of the sty- 
lobate to the summit of the pediment is 33} feet. 
It consists of a cella having a pronacs or prodomus 
to the east, and an opisthodomus or posticum to the 
west. The pronaos and opisthodomus were each 
separated from the ambulatory of the peristyle by 
two columns, and perhaps a railing, which may 
have united the two columns with one another, and 
with the antae at the end of the prolongation of the 
walls of the cella, The cella is 40 feet in length, 
the prousos, inclading the eastern portico, 33 feet, 
and the opisthedenms, including the western portico, 
27 feet. The ambulatory at the sides of the temple 
is six feet in breadth. The columns, both of the 
peristyle and in the two vestibules, are three feet 
four inches in diameter at the base, and nearly 
nineteen feet high. 

The eastern front of the temple was the principal 
one. This is shown not only by the depth of the 
pronacs, but still more decisively by the sculptures, 
The ten metopes of the eastern front, with the four 
adjoining on either side, are exclasively adorned 
with seulpture, all the other metopes having been 
plain. It was not till the erection of the Parthenon 
that sculpture was employed to decorate the entire 
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frieze of the peristyle. 
Jorticoes were also filled with seulptures. 


The two peliments of the | Hercules, 
On the | herves is well Known, and is illustrated by the sy 
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The intimate frienlship of these t 


eastern pedinient there are traces in the marble of | ment of an ancient writer that, when Theseus $2 


metallic fastendigs for statues : it is ustally stated 
that the western pediment did not contain any 


figures, but Penrose, in his reeent examination of 


the temple, has discovered clear indications of the 
proitions which the seulptures ocenpied, Besides 
the prediments, and the above-mentioned Tie tapes, 
the «uly other parts of the tenple adorned with 
seulpiure are the frieses over the columns and antae 
of the pronags and opisthadomus. “These frieces 
Stretch aeross the whole breadth of the cella and 


teen delivered by Herenules from the chains « A- 
| doneus, king of the Molossi, be conducted Her <-- 
| to Athens, that he might be puritied from the nu+ 
of his children: that Theseus then net only sho 
his property with Hereules, but resizueal te *. 
latter all the sacred places whieh had ben oc - 
him by the Athenians, echanzing all the Theses ¢ 
Attica, except four, into Heracleias (Llu) «co: 
ap, Plat, Thes, 35.) The Hereules Furens of 
ripides sects, like the Theseiuin, to have nee 


the anbulatory, and are 38 feet in length. 


oo 8 Oc 


intended to celebrate united]ly the dewds and co) 
of the two friewls. Hence this tragedy bas tert 
called a Temple of Theseus in verse. Eany -- 
probably referred to this Thescium, amonz 
buildings of Athens, in the passage besinning (tlere. 
Fur. 1323):— 

€rou Gu’ july wpds méAitua MaAAdbos. 

del Yepas OAs ayvioas witeuatos, 

Biuous Te Saow, xpnudrwr 7” dudwy ueoot 
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In the sculptural decorations of bis temp Th. 
sens Viekled to his friend the most) otepo ce 
place. Tenee the ten metepes in front of the te... 
are oceupied hy the Labours of Hercules, white ~ 
on the twe flanks, only eight in all, relate te the a: 
ploits of Theseus. ‘The frieze over the opisthe. «3 
represents the eombat of the Centaurs aid Lass «, 
in which Theseus took parts bat the sutdet stb 
frieze of the propans cannet be made autoin co -- 
quence of the mutilated condition of the se dptos 
Stuart (vol, ii, pO) supposes that it rn payers 
part of the battle of Marathon, and especuatir de 
pleatom of Theseus rishing upen the Dero. 
Miiller (Denknetler der alten Kanst, poli). tec 
the subject is the warof Theseus with the Pl s- 
tidae, a mee of gigantic strength, who ate sant 
have contended with Theseus fur the thru 
Athens; Leake (p. 504), that it represent. i 
hatthe of the giants, who were subctued moat « 
the help of Hereules, Leake urges, with gst 
probability, that as the ten metopes in front «tr 
buikling were devoted to the exploits of Herwde. 
and eight, less conspicnonsly situated, to th set 
Theseus; and that as the frieze over the epest! 
mus referred to one of the most eclebmitea ex; bt 
of Theseus, so it may be presumed that the © o- 
spending: panel of the pronadgs related to setne ot Le 
exploits of Hercules. 

The Theseium was for many centuries a Ci ce 


GRUUND-PLAN OF TILE THESEIUM. 


i i + 


Although the temple itself is nearly perfect, the 
sculptures have sustained great injury. The figures 
in the two pediments have entirely disappeared ; | 
and the metepes and the frieze have been greatly 
miutilited. Eneush, however, remains to show that 
these sculptures belong to the highest style of Grecian 
art. ‘The relief is bold and salient, approaching to 
the proportions of the entire statue, the figures in 
some instances appearing to be only slightly attached 
to the table of the marble, The sculptures, beth of tian church detieated to St. George. Whee « 
the metopes and of the friezes, were painted, andl Swas converted inte a Christian church, the two = 
still preserve remains of the colours. Leake ohserves | terior columns of the pronaos were removed to mae 
that * vestiges of brazen and gelden-celoured arms. room for the altar and its semicircular encheom, 
of a Dine sky, and of blue, green, and red drapery. | customary in Greek churches. A lange door was at 
are sil very apparent. AQ pointed folinge and | the swine time pierced in the wall, which separst 
macaniler is seen on the interior cornice of the | the cella from the opisthadomus; when Atheus ™es 
peristyle, and pointed stars in the lacunaria.” In! taken by the Turks, who were in the habit ef Gaz 
the Hritish Museum there are easts of the greater: into the churches on horseback, this dour was ches 
pertion of the friezes, and of three of the metopes | and a small one was made in the seuthern ¥2 - 
from the northern side. being the first, second, and | The roof of the cella is entirely mofern, and te 
fourth, commencing from the nerth-east anle. | creater part of the ancient: beams and lacunan of 
They were made at Athens, by dlirvetion of the Earl j the peristyle are wanting. In other m=pects Ue 
of Elzin, from the sculptures which then existed | temple is complete.” (Leake) The buddic > 
pen the temple, where they still remain. | Hew converted inte the national Museum ef Atiecs, 

| 


'} 





‘ 
1 
| 
' 
| 


The subjects of the seulptares are the exploits of | and hits been restored as nearly as peesible tS 
Theseus and of Hereules; for the Theseium was net | original eowlition. The vaulted roof of the ec! + 
enly the tomb and heronm of Theseus, bat alse a] has been replaced by one in accordance with te 
monument in honour of his friend and companion | original design of the building. 
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The three interior walls of the Theseium were 
decorated with paintings by Micon. (Pans. /. c.) 
The stucco upon which they were painted is still 
apparent, and shows that each painting covered the 
cotre wall from the roof to two feet nine inches 
short of the pavement. (Leake, p. 512.) 

The identification of the church of St. George with 
the temple of Theseas has always been considere.| 
we of the most certain points in Athenian topo- 
craphy; but it has been attacked by Ross, in a 
pamphlet written in modern Greek (7d @nceiov wal 
4 vabt too “Apews, Athen. 1838), in which it is 
naintained that the building usually called the The- 
«iam is in reality the temple of Ares, mentioned 
by Pwasanias (i. 8. § 4). Ross argues, 1. That the 
temple of Theseus is described by Plutarch as situ- 
Wei in the centre of the city (év méop TH WEAK, 
Tha. 36), whereas the existing temple is near the 
Western extremity of the ancient city, 2. That it 
appears, from the testimony of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
who travelled in Greece in 1436, that at that time 
the edifice bore the name of the temple of Ares. 
i. That there have been discovered immediately 


|S Fale 
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below the building a row of marble statues or Cary- 
atids, representing human figures, with serpents’ 
tails for their lower extremities, which Ross con- 
siders to be the eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes 
mentioned by Pausanias as in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temple of Ares. 4. The fact of the 
sculptures of the temple representing the exploits of 
Theseus and Hercules Ross does not consider suf- 
ficient to prove that it was the Theseium; since the 
exploits of these two heroes are exactly the subjects 
which the Athenians would be likely to select as the 
most appropriate decorations of the temple of the 
god of war, 

An abstract of Ross's arguments is given by 
Mure (vol. ii. p. 316) and Westermann (in Jahn’s 
Jakrbicher, vol. xli. p. 242); but as his hypothesis 
has been generally rejected by scholars, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into any refutation of it. (Comp. 
Pittakis, in Athen. Archdol. Zeitung, 1838, Febr.and 
March; Gerhard, Z/all. Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 159; 
Ulrichs, in Annal, d. Inst, Archdol. 1842, p.74,foll.; 
Curtius, Archdol. Zeitschrift, 1843, No. 6.) 
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10. The Olympicium. 


The site of the Olympicium (‘OAvumieiov), or 
Teaple of Zeus Olympius, is indicated by sixteen 
cgantic Corinthian columns of white marble, to the 
wrth-east of the is, and near the right bank 
# the Ties. This temple not only exceeded in 
sacnitede all other temples in Athens, but was the 
createst ever dedicated to the supreme deity of the 
‘treks, and one of the four most renowned examples 
¢ architertare in marble, the other three being the 
wemples of Ephesus, Branchidae, and Eleusis. (Vi- 
mart. ti Praef.) It was commenced by Peisistratus, 
eat Gminbed by Hadrian, after many suspensions 
©as Geterruptions, the work occupying a period of 

actly 700 years. Hence it is called by Philostratus 
“= grat struggle with time” (xpévov uéya ayo- 
eww, Vit, Soph i.25.§3). The original founder 
© the temple is said to have been Dencalion, (Paus, 
- 18. §8.) The erection of the temple was en- 


names are recoraed by Vitruvius (1. c.), and oy whom 
it appears to have been planned in all its extent and 
magnitude, The work was continued by the sons 
of Peisistratus; but after their expulsion from 
Athens it remained untouched for nearly 400 years. 
It is not impossible, as Mure has remarked, that 
prejudice against the Peisistratidae may have ope- 
rated against the prosecution of their unfinished 
monuments, although no allusion occurs in any 
= to such a motive for the suspension of the 
work. 

The Peisistratidae must have made considerable 
progress in the work, since ancient writers speak of 
it in its unfinished state in terms of the highest ad- 
miration. It also appears from these accounts to 
have suffered little from the Persian invasion, pro- 
bably from its ouly consisting at that time of solid 
masses of masonry, which the Persians would hardly 
have taken the trouble of demolishing. Dicae- 
archus, who visited Athens prior to afty renewal of 


trusted by Peisistratus to four architects, whose , the work, describes it, “ though half finished, as ex- 
*u 
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citing astonishment by the design of the building, and 
which would have been test admirable if it had 
been finished.” COAdumor, yatedts wey, Kara- 
wank 8 Exov thw tis olxudoutas broypadie’ 
yevduevov 8 by BéAtintov, elrep cuvetedcten, 
p. 140, ed. Fubr.) Aristotle (Polit, vo 11) men. 
tions it as one of the colossal undertakings of despetic 
governments, placing it in the same category as the 
pyramids of Kuypt; aud Livy (xii, 20) speaks ot it 
as Jovis Olvyinpii tetopluta Athenis, unui in terris 
invhoatumn pro tagnitadine dei” where * unum “i 
ted hecutse It was a greater werk than any other 
temple of the god. (Comp, Strab, ix. yp MG: Plat. 
Sof 32; Lucian, feare-Mentp. 24.) About mee. 
174) Antiochus Epiplianes commenced the eon 
pletion of the temple, He employed a Renin an hi- 
tect ot the Tikit of Crrsstatiths to proceed with it, 
Cossitius chese the Corutiian order, whielr wae 
wihered to in the subsequent proscention of the work, 
(Vitruy, Le; Athen. v. p. 14, ass Vell. Pat. i 10.) 
Upon the death of Antiochus in nee. lod the work 
was interrupted; and about SO years atterwards 
seme of its columns were transported te Rete by 
Sulla for the use of the Capiteline teraple at) Rome, 
(Phin. xxxvi. 5. 86.) The werk was tet rested 
till the reat of Aticustus, when a society of princes, 
allies or dependents of the Roveeaty ennpare, an feortawek 
to complete the buikliog at their joint expense. 
(Suet. tag. 60.) Bot the liomeur et ats thigh con 
pletion was reserved for Dadian, who cledicated the 
temple, and set up the statue of the god within the 
eclla (Pius. i 1S. $6, seyes Spartian. Made, 13; 
Dion Cass. [xix 16.) 

Vansanins MLNS that the whele exterior invlosare 
wis about four stadia in eirenmiterence, ated that at 
wis fall of statues of Hotoian, dedicated by the dire. 
cian cities, Of these statues tuuiy of the pedestals 
lave heen found, with inscriptions upen = them, 
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(Bivkh, Jnser. No. 321—546.) From the exstor 
remains of the tetople, we can ascertain its su 
general fori. According to the ineasurenwn's 
Mr. Penrose, it was 354 feet (more exactly 35422) 
in denoth, aml ITE feet CI7116) in breadth “ht 
consisted of a cella, surrounded by a peristyle, whet 
lived HW ecolumns in front, and 20 on the side. 
peristyle, being double in the sides, aod having 
triple range at either end, besides three colum 
between antae at each end of the cella, comet 
altogether ef 120 columns.”  CLeake) Un the 
16 are now standing, with their arb 
traves, 13 at the south-eastern ansle, and the » 
maining three, whieh are of the interior row of te 
seutherm side, not far from the south-western ance 
Plies are the largest columns of marble now stat 
ing in Europe. beng six and a halt feet in diane 
aul aleve sinty feet high. 

A recent traveller remarks, that the dew lates « 
the spot on whieh they stand adds much to the Get 
of their tall majestic forms, and that seareelr ar 
rin is more ealeulated te excite stronger emere 
of combined adimiration and awe. It is ditheals 
conerive where the enormous masses have diss pram 
of whieh this temple was built, Its detrte 
prelably cotumenced at an early period, and sop 
Wied from time to time building matenals t we 
inhabitants of Athens during the middle ages. 

Lieder the eourt of the temple there are sm 
very large and deep vaults, which Forctihannr 
eousiders to be aw pertion of a lurge cistern, alison 
to by Pansanias as the ehasm into which the water 
Howed after the flood of Dencalion. Fron this a 
tern there is a conduit running in the direction & 
the fountain of Callirrlhoé, which he suppee 2 
have Veen portly supplied with water by this macs 
(Leake, po 513; Mure, vol. i p79; Forchhanuet, 
yu BOT.) 
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1). The Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 

This building, vulgarly called the “ Temple of the 
Winds,” from the figures of the winds upon its faces, 
i» situated north of the Acropolis, and is still ex- 
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TEE HOKOLOGIUM OF ANDRONICUS CYRHHESTES. 
with its eight sides facing respectively the direction of 
te eight winds into which 


ere indicated by the figures and names of the eight 
Wink, which were scul on the frieze of the 
tablature. On the summit of the building there 
Seed eriginally a bronze figure of = Triton, holding 
Swand im his right hand, and turning on a pivot, 
= as to serve for a weathercock. (Vitruv. i. 6. § 4.) 
This monument is called a horologium by Varro 
¢<> It formed a measure of time in two ways. 
each of its eight si 

lines are 
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ury | and to the south wall is affixed a sort 
. | forming 


$17) Tt served both as the weathercock and 
public clock of Athens. is an octagonal towe 
| 
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Clepsydra was the common term for a water-clock, 
and was not so called from the fountain of the same 
name, which supplied it with water; the similari 
of the names is accidental, The reason of 
fountain near the cave of Pan being called Cl 
sydra has been given above. [See p. 286, b.] 
The height of the building its foundation is 
44 feet. On the NE. and NW. sides are distyle 
Corinthian porticoes, giving access to the interior; 
turret, 
uarters of a circle, to contain 
cistern which supplied water to the clepsydra, 


“ Lysicrates, son of Lysitheides of Cicynna, led the 
chorus, when the boys of the tribe of Acamantis 
conquered, when Theon played the flute, when 
Lysiades wrote the , and when Evaenetus was 
archon.” @ practice of the victorious 
choragi to dedicate to Dionysus the tri which 
they had gained in the contests in theatre. 
Some of these tripods were oe 
ples, which were erected either in precincts of 
the theatre, or in a street which ran along the 
eastern side of the Acropolis, from the Prytancium 
to the Lenaeum, or sacred enclosure of Dionysus near 








CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES 
v2 
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the theatre, and whiek was lenee called the 
© Street of Tripels.” (Pans. i 20. $ 1.) 

Of these temples only twe new reniains the mon 


ment of Thrasvilas, situated aleve the theatre, of | 
which we have alrealy spoken [see p 285): and the 


monninent ef Lysierates. which stead in the steeet 
itself. Lt appears that this street was formed en- 
tirely by a series of stich monuments; and trem the 
inseriptions engraved on the arehitraves: that the 
draratic chronicles or didascnliae were tainly eet 
piled. The monument of Lysierates is at the Co- 


rinthian order, Ut is a stoail ciroular building on a) 
synare baserment.of white tarble, and eovered by a) 


cupola, supported by six Coriithian eelutmas, Its 
whole height was 34 feet. of which the square busis 
was 4 feet. the body of the lnikling te the sumenit 
of the columns 12 teet, and the entablature, tere. 
ther with the eupola and apex. 8 feet, “There was 
no aveess to the interior, whieh was only 6 feet in 
diameter. The frieze, of whieh there are casts in the 
British Museum, represents the destruction of the 
Tyrrhenian pirates ly Dionysns and bis attendants. 


|, See ee 


€ 
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13. The Fountaia of Callirrhor, or Enncacrunns. 


The fountain of Callireho® (KadaApsin), or ine 
neacrunus CErvedapourvus), was sitimated in the SE, 
of the city. It was, as has been aleeuly 1. 
tnarked, the only sonree of Good drinkable water in 
Athens, (Mans. 14. $1.) Tt owas empdered in 
all the more important services of relgien, and by 
wornen prior te their nuptials, (Plime ii, 15.) We 
Jearn fron “Thuevdides (4 e.) that it was originally 
manned Callirrheé, when the natural sourees were 
open to view, but that it was afterwards named 
honescrinus, from having been fitted with nine 
Pipes Cxpotwor) by the Peisistratidar.  Henee it ap- 
pear that the natuml sources were covered by 
some kind of building, wand that the water was eon. 
ducted threngh nine pipes. Renewertates sappecirs 
to dave been the manmeet the feantain, ine the girebi- 
tectural sense of the tems but the spring or source 
continued to be called Callicrho®, amd is the natne 
which it still bears. (Compare Stat, Theb, sti, G20; 
“ht quos Callivrhot nevies errantibas undis In 
plicat.”) ft has been stippored frei a frominent of 
Cratiuus (ap. Seliol ad stevetoph. Equit. 550; 
Suidas, «rn, Sa8exdepovros) that the fountain was 
also called Dodecacrunms: but itis mere proteble, 
as Leake has remarked, that the poet amplitied for 
the sake of eamie effeer. The spring thews fron the 
foot of a lreet ridve of pocks, whieh crosses the bed 
of the Dlissus, and oser whiel) the river fortis a 
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water-fill when it is full. But there is cements 
ne water inthis part of the hed of the Thissas; » 
it is certain that the fountain was a seperate vs 
of water, amd owas net supplied from the Tiveu 
‘The waters of the fountain were inade to pes 
throngh small pipes, pierced in the face of the mek. 
through which they desvended inte the pool bers. 
OF these orifices seven are still wisihle, The to. 
tain aise revived) a supply of water from the cites 
in the Olvaipiciata, whieh has been al eaay oe 
tioned, [See above, yp. 200, b.] The peel ate 
receives thee waters of the funntain, * wenld be meer 
copious, but for a canal whieh commences near 4 
atid js carried below the bed of the [lissus to View 
a staal village a mile from the city, on the med cs 
Peiraceus; where the water is reeeived inte a a 
tem, supplies a fountain on the high med. a 
waters gardens, “The canal exactly resembles thee 
Pwlieh were in use among the Greeks before the o- 
tredaction of Kerman aqieduects, being a chanel 
jabout three feet synare, cut in the solid reek. ft 
is probably, therefore, an ancient werk.” (Leake, 
p U0; Forchharmmer, p. 37; Mare, vel « 
He 85.) 


4. The Panathenaie Stadium. 


The Panathenaie Stadium (7d a7ddior 7d Mos. 
Anraindy) was siturted on the sonth side of th 
Hissus, aml is desevibol by Pausanias as * 3 ol 
rising above the Dlissas, of « semicirewlar fonn a 
its upper port, and extending froin thence i a 
Houble right line to the bank of the river.” (Pam t 
19. 86.) Leake observes, that * it is at oner re 
comized by its existing remuins, consisting of 1 
jouutliel heights, partly natural. and partly compere 
of large masses ef rough substruction, which mee at 
astuall distance from the left bank of the Dis 
ina derection at right angles te the course of tat 
stream, aod which are eesnerted at the farther ead 
by a third height. mere indebted to art for its esm- 
pesition, and which formed the semicireular - 
tremity essential tow stadium.” [tis nsaally stated 
that this Stadium was constmieted by Lyeurem, 
about Ba S40: bat it appears from the pasas 
of Pintarch @17#, XN. Oras, p. S41), on which tale 
supposition rests, that this spet must have been ard 
previewtstly for the gvinnie contests of the Pass- 
thenaie games, since it is said that Lreurgus cc 
pleted the Panathenoie stadinm, by eonstructiag a 
podium (xpnris) or low wall, and levelling the ded 
Cxapadpe) of the arena. ‘The spectators, however. 
continued to sit on the turf for nearly five centans 
afterwards, till at length the slopes were covered by 
Herates Atticus with the seats of Pentelic meuwts, 
Whieh callel forth the admiration of Pansarse. 
(Uhabostr. Vee, Soph B: 1. $ 5.) These seats hare 
disappeared, amd itis new only along hellew, gre 
ever With grass, Leake conjectures that it =x 
capable of uecommmodating 40,000 persons on te 
Hoble seats, aid as inany more on the slopes af the 
hills abeve then on extraordinary necasions. 
| Plibetratus states that a temple of Trehe or 
| Fortune stood on one side of the Stadium : and = 

there are considerable remains of rouch mascorr 
jon the summit of the western bill, this is sappes! 
j to have been the site of the temple. The tent 4 
| Henstes, whe was buried near the Stalinin, mat 





| have ocenpied the surpmit of the oppesite bill. te 
pesite the Stadium was a bndge acnes the Dis-a. 
et which the foundations still exist. (Leake, po 193.) 
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Tad’ ody) TMeAowdyynaos GAX’ ‘Iwvla. 
15. Arch of Hadrian. Tdd' dor) Medowdvyncos obK "lavla, 


Thi Arch, which is still extant, is opposite the | (Comp. Bickh, Jnser. No. 520.) 
terth-western angle of the Olympicium, tates We know that a quarter of Athens was called 
= etrance to the peribolus of the temple. It is a | Hadrianopolis in honour of Hadrian (Spartian. Ha. 
jelly structure; and the style is indeed so unworthy | @riam. 20); and the above-mentioned inscription 
of the real enlargement of taste which Hadrian is | proves that this name was given to the quarter 
wknerleiged to have displayed in the fine arts, | 00 the southern side of the arch, in which stood the 
thet More conjectures with mach probability that it | Mighty temple of Zeus Olympius, completed by this 


tay have been a work erected in his honour by the | &™peror. 


Athenian monicipality, or by some other class of 


sbnirers of flatterers, rather than by himself. “ This 
ch, now deprived of the Corinthian columns which 


16. The Aqueduct of Hadrian. 
The position and remains of this aqueduct have 


evel it, and cowered at the base with three feet | been already described. [See p. 264, b.] 


@ sccumnlated soil, consisted when complete of an | 
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rhwny 20 feet wide, between piers above 15 feet 
Meat, decorated with a column and a pilaster on 
Sieh side of the arch, and the whole presenting an 
Sieetly similar appearance on either face. Above 
Gmitre of the arch stood an upper order sur- 
by a pediment, and consisting on either 
fa niche between semi-columns; a thin par- 
rare: eee fam eoeh ether xt the 
columns between a pilaster flanked this 
: at either end, and stood immediately above 
pe ian columns of the lower order. 
7 









of the lower order to the summit of the 
about 33 feet, that of the upper to the 
of the pediment about 23.” ( ©, p. 199.) 
w inscriptions upon either side of the frieze above 
Gmmtre of the arch, describe it as dividing 
the ancient city of Theseus” from the 
of Hadrian.” On the north-western side : 


AT’ dle’ Afra: Onatws 4 wply wéAus. 
the south-eastern side : 
AD tle’ "“Alparos xox) Onoiws worls. 


Tisee fines are an imitation of an inscription 

% have been engraved by Theseus upon cor- 
ses of a column on the 
of Corinth (Plat. Thea, 25; Strab. iii. 









HI): 





17. The Agora, 
Before the publication of Forchhammer’s work, 


it was usually supposed there were two market. 


places at Athens, one to the west and the other to 
the north of the Acropolis, the former being called 
the Old Agora, and the latter the New or Eretrian 
Agora. This error, which has led to such serious 


_ mistakes in Athenian topography, appears to have 


been first started by Meursius, and has been adopted 
by subsequent writers on the subject, including even 
Leake and Miiller. Forchhammer, however, has 
now clearly established that there was only one 
Agora at Athens, which was situated west of the 
Acropolis; and that there is no proof at all for the 
existence of the New Agora, which was placed by 
preceding writers directly north of the Acropolis in 
the midst of the modern town of Athens. 

The general position of the Agora, vulgarly called 
the Old Agora, cannot admit of dispute; though it 
is almost impossible to determine its exact boun- 
daries. The Agora formed a part of the Cerameicus. 
It is important to recollect this, since Pansanias, in 
his description of the Cerameicus (i ce. 3—17), 


1 | gives likewise a description of the Agora, but with- 


out mentioning the latter by name, It cannot, 
however, be doubted that he is actually giving an 
account of the Agora, inasmuch as the statues of 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which he mentions as being in the Cerameicus, are 
expressly stated by other authorities to have been in 
the Agora. The statue of Lycurgns is placed in 
the Agora by a Psephisma, quoted by Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat. p. 852); though the same writer, in 
his life of Lycurgus (/bid. p. 384), says that it 
stood in the Cerameicus. So, also, the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton are described by Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16), as being in the Cerameicus, but are 
placed in the Agora by Aristotle (het. i. 9), 
Lucian (Purasit. 48), and Aristophanes (dyopdew 
7 dv rois Sedo és 'Apitoyeiton, Lysistr, 
633.) On the east the Agora extended as far as 
the ascent to the Propylaca. This is evident from 
the position of the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, which stood on an elevated situation, near 
the temple of Nike, which, as we have already seen, 
was immediately in front of the left wing of the 
Propylaca. (xewra: dv Kepayeux@ ail elxdves, 

Gxiwer ds wédw [i e. the Acropolis] xatarrux 

tod Mntpqou, Arrian, Anab. iii. 16.) The extent 
of the Agora towards the east is also proved by the 
pesition of the temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
which was at the foot of the Propylaca (Paus. i, 22. 
§ 3; wérpav wap’ airhy MadAdébos, Eurip, Hippo. 
30), but which is also expressly said to have been 
in the Agora. (Apollod. ap. ee St Nde- 

u 


———— ee we EE 
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Syeas “AdpoSizn.) On the west the Agora appears | 


te have extended as fir as the Payx. Thos, we 
find in Aristophanes. that Dicarapelis, whe bend | 
secured his seat in the Payx at the first dawn of 
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tecture of this building, and still more the inet. 
tions upen it, prove it to have been the Proprisem 
or gateway of the Agora; and it is the aght wt 


ty same as the gate, which Pausanias deente 


day, looks down upon the Agere beneath him, | else to the statue of Hermes Avoracna, and it the 


where the logistae are chasing the people with their 
vertpilient evloured rope CAristoph. lcheen. 21. seq, 
with Sehel.) For the same reason, when Philip 
hil taken Elateia, the retail dealers were driven 


neighbourhood of the Stea Poecile (i. 15. $ 1) 

In reply te these arguments it may be ahwert a 
1. ‘Ajpivdiows did not speak of an ancient marke 
place in contradistinetion from a new market-; ler; 


frout their stalls in the qarket, atl their beeths | he derives the name of dyopa fran the assen! Lee 


burot, that the people might assemble more quickly 
in the Puex., (Den. de Com po 284, quoted by 
Miller.) Lt, therefore, appears that the Agora was 
situated in the valley between the Acropelis, the 
Arciopeurus, the Vays. ami the Museium, hein 
bounded by the Acropolis on the east, by the Pix 


(cuvdyecOa) of the people, and calls the place #bew 





they assembled the ancient Agora, in onder te d- 
| Hinguish a trom their later place of assembly on te 
Paoyx. The pessace of Strabo is too obsware te 
he of auy authority . such a controversy. ese 
| doubtful Whether the Agora mentioned in this 


on the west, hy the Areiopagus on the north, and by | | sage is the market, or a inarket, and whether & “3 


the Maseinin on the south, This is the site assivned | 


in Athens or in Attica. Supposing that Snte 


to it by Miiller andl Forchluwmmer; but Koss and | meant the Agora at Athens, there is no reason 3 
Ulriehs place it north of the ravine between the | we should not understand him to allude to thee 
Areinpagus and the Acropolis, and between these | calle okt Agora, 3, It is quite an accidental a 


hills and the hill on which the Theseiuni stands. 
(Zeitschrift fur die Alterthumsirisse nschaft, p. 22, 


enmstance that Pansanias uses the worl Agen ir 
the first time at the beginning of the 17th chajte 


I844.) Seine aceount of the buildings in the Agora | He had previously described the Agora uniler th 
will be given in the deseription of the route of Pau- | name of Corameicus, of which it was a part, and be 


sanias through the city. 
‘The existence of a second Agora at Athens has 
wen so generally admitted, that the arguments in 


would probably not have used the name Apo a 
all, had wet the mention of the Hertues Agornee 
aveilentally given occasion to it. 4. It is mest 


favour of this supposition repuire a fittle examination. | probable that the above-mentioned Doric portico ©: 
Leake supposed the new Agora to have been formal | net the gate of any market, bat the pertal 4 
in the last century nc, and conjectures that the) building dedicated te Athena Archegetis, and erectet 


ostensible reason of the change was the defilement 
of the old Avora by the massacre whieh eveurred in 
the Cerameicus, when Athens was taken by Sulla, 





by donations from Julius Caesar and Aagret 
This portive was quite different from the gate ae 
tioned by Patsanias as standing close te the statet 


b.0.86. Miller, however, assigns to the new Agone | of Hermes Agoracus; for this gate and statue stod 


a touch earlier date, and supposes that it was one | 
of the markets of Athens in the tine of Aristephanes | 
and Demosthenes, sinve both these writers mention 
the statue of Hermes Averneus, which he places 
hear the gate of the new Agora, ) 
The argaiments far the existence of the new Agora } 
te the north of the Acropolis may be this stated :— 
1. Apolledorns spe: aks of the ancient Avora (a | 
apyaia ayopa), thereby hoplying that there was a 
second and mare recent one. (TidvSquov ‘Adiynour 
KAntivas THY Guddpulemay mepi THY apxYaiay ayo- 
par, bia 7d dvtaita wavta tiv Sjyor cuvayerta 
td watady ev rais éexcAncias, &s éxdAouv ayopas, | 
Apollod. ap. Harpoerat. s.r. MdeSaaos Appodity.) | 
2. It is maintained from a possage in Strabo that 
this new Agora bore the mune of the Eretrian Agora, | 
The worls of Strabo are: “ Eretria, some say, was 
colonised trot Macistas in Triphytia under Eretriens, | 
others, frow the Athenian Eretria, which is nuw 
Agora.” CEpérpeor 8° of wer ad Maxlorov rijs 
Tpipvdias drowKirbival dai in” ‘Epetpiews, of 5 
arb THs AGivnTw ‘Epetpias, } viv data dyopd, 
we 7 x. p. 447.) 3, Pausanias, as we have already 
gives a dese Fiption of the buildings in the old 
preity Lit without once mentioning the latter by 
name, It is met tll the L7th chapter that be speaks 
of the Agora, just before he describes the gvinnasiam 
of Prater and the temple ot Theseus, Hetee it is 
inferred that the oll Agorn had ceased to be used 
a8 a market-plaee in the time of Pausanias; and 
that the Agora mentioned be him is the secatled | 
new Avera, 4. The chief? arcument, liowever, for 
the existence of the new Agora is the Dorie portion, 
Which is situated at a distance of about 2500 vards 
Opposite the northern extretnity of the ro ks of the | 
Acropolis, [tis maintained that the style of arehi- 





in the imiddle of the so-called old Agora A fe 
words must be said on each of these points. 

First, as to the Hermes Ageraeus, it is expees!t 
stated by an ancient authority that this statue sted 
in the middle of the Agora, (€» wérn dyope Bara 
"Epuad ayopatov &yaAua, Schol. ad AristopA. Pome 
297.) Near this statne, amd conseqaenthy i to 
middle of the Avora, steel a gate (An), wld 
a pears froin the aecount of Pausanias (i. 15. $1) 

to have been a kind of triumphal arch erectel 
eornmiemorite the vietory of the Athenians over ie 
_ troops of Cassander, This archway probably stad 
upen the same spet as the MvaAls mentioned by De 
Inosthenes (wepl tov "Epuny tov xpos tH woah, 
e. Euerg. et Mnesth. p. 1146), and may even ber 
heen the sume building as the latter, to which tr 


_ trophy was subsequently added. The Hermes ra 


ravus, which was made of bronze, was one af ¢ 
inst celebrated statues in Athens, partly fron @ 
pesition, and partly from the beauty of its workme- 
ship. (Lucian, Jup. Trag, 33.) This * Heme 
near the gate” CEpuijs mpos tH wvAidi, or ree 
tow wUA@va) was frequently used to de-icnate 
part of the Cerameicns (Agera) in whieh it «ood 
(Dem, fc.: Harpocrat., Suid., Phot. Lex. ‘Eacs 
mpos tH mvAids.) It was erected by the nine a- 
chens at the time when the fortificatiuns @ o* 
[eiravens were commenced, as was shown by the S- 
seriptinn Wyre it, preserved by Philochorns (4p 
—Harpecrat. s.e. pas ty wuAl&s "Epuns) Aceon 
to Plalvehorns (1 ¢,) it was ealled & Moda @ Ar 
winds: fir the latter word, which is evidentiy of 
ript, Leake propuses to read Aorinés, and Forrb- 


‘Teer "Atyopauos. Sometimes the “ Gate 7 sho 


was etploved to indieate this leality: thas sre 
speaks of a lodying-house “ in the Ceranmencas beat 
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te Gale” (29s de Kepapamy cvroxlas, THs Tapa 
rey syaide, le Phalact. Aereed, fi. 5S. Steeple. 
Seeudiy, with mgard to the Doric portico in the 


ae! mew Agars, it is evident from its style 
‘ emetetere that it was erected after the time of 


Commie, to sey nething ef an earlier petricd. It 

wh at porsent, of four Doric columns 4 feet 4 
whe in dameter at the base, and 26 feet hich, 

iting the enypital, the columns supporting a 
jolie carmeanted by a large acroteriam in the 
sett, and br a muet smaller one at either end, LY 
tom ase any dourt Tessp Rs ting the comparatively 
we dole of thie building, it would be removed by 
me Ls rythitas pets it, of which the one on the 
mitswe G4 dedwation to Athena Archegetis by 
eae ee, ate records that the ba dine bad Leen 


qetel by means of donations from ©, Julins Caesar 
neal Wecaetns ( beenh, fnecr. 477); while the second 
tae entra) acruterium shows that a statue of 


levies Caesar, the grandson and adopted son of 


feeice, hd been placed on the summut of the 


peat, (Biekh, No, 312.) It would seem to} 


Dow iran the frst of these inseriptions that these 
sea with ther architrave belonged to a small 
Seger @ Achers Archewetis, and there would pro 
2 laws newer been ay question about the matter, 

+ im net been for too other inscriptions, which 
wo esp yesrt the ides of its occupying puurtt { the 
0 tht o-calel mew Agora, One of these in- 
erie as pe the pedestal of a statue of Julia, 


- 


+204 was ented in the mare of the Areipagus, 


“@-Szate of Six Hnndred, and the people, at the 
ost.@ [Kooreius of Marathon, who was at the time 


Ap=xetnna with (. Naevius Bafus of Melite, | 


(Fekh. No, 313.) The statue itself bas dimap- 


Peel, bat tle basis was found near the portico, 


452.99, lewever, know that. the statne originally | 


‘eet Wiens the pevlestal has been found; and even 
fins, tisabeurd to conolude from this inscription 
aber] ts the Acori, Ea) lv beeuuse Dionysius, 
Sve-drtaved the expenses of raising the monument, 
avged ww the pardonable vanity of indicating the 
Ses erection by the Agarancmia of himsrlf 
to d@lites The other insoription is an wdlict of 


—* 
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the emperor Hadrian, respecting the sale of oils and 
the duties to be paid upon them (Bickh, No. 355); 
but the large stone upon which the inscription has 
been cut, and which now appears to form a part of 
the ancient portico, did not belong to it originally, 
and was placed in its present position in order to 
form the corner of a house, which was built close to 
the portico. 

There is, therefore, no reason whatsoever for be- 
lieving this portico to have been a gateway, to say 
nothing of a gate of the Agora; and, consequently, 
we may dismiss as quite untenable the supposition 
of two market-places at Athens. Of the buildings 
in the Agora an account is given below in the route 
of Pausanias through the city. 


18. The Cerameicus. 


| There were two districts of this name, called re- 
spectively the Outer and the Inner Cerameicus, both 
belonging to the demus al Kepapeis, the former being 
outside, and the latter within, the city walls. (eles 
| ud Kepapeccol: b pew EEw relyovs, 6 8 éevrds, 
Suid. Hesych, ¢. ¢. Kepayernds ; Schol. ad Aristoph, 
Eq. 969.) Of the Outer Cerameicus we shall speak 
in our acconnt of the suburbs of the city. Through 
the principal part of the Inner Cerameicus there ran a 
wide street, bordered by colonnades, which Jed from the 
Dipylum, also called the Ceramic gate, through the 
Agora between the Areiopagus and the Acropolis on 
one side, and the hill of Nymphs and the Pnyx on 
the other. (Himer. Suphist, Or. iii. p. 446, Werns- 
dorf ; Liv. xxsi. 24; Plut. Sull.14; comp. of Kepauys 
év raios wuAais, Aristoph. Han. 1125.) We have 
already seen that the Agora formed part of the 
Cerameicus, After passing through the former, the 
street was continued, though probably under another 
name, a3 far as the fountain of Callirho#. For a 
further account of this street, see pp. 297, a, 299, a. 


B. First Part of the Route of Pausanias through 
the City. From the Ieiraic Gate to the Ce- 
rameicus. (Pans, i. 2.) 

There can be little doubt that Pausanias entered 
the city by the Peiraic gate, which, as we have already 
seen, stood between the hills of Pnyx and Museium, 
[See p. 263.) The first object which he mentioned 

| in entering the city was the Pompeium (Nopreiov), 
‘a building containing the things necessary for the 


every year, and others at longer intervals, Leake 


T processions, some of which the Athenians celebrate 
if 


and Miiller suppose that Pausanias alludes to the 
Panathenaea; but Forchhanuner considers it more 
| probable that he referred to the Eleusinian festival, 
for reasons which are stated below. In this building 
were kept vases of gold and silver, called Moureia, 
used in the processions, (Philochor. ap. Ufa 
4. t. Mlogweia; Dem. ¢. Androt. p. 615; Plut. Ale. 
13; Andoc, ¢, Alcid, p. 126.) The building must 
have been one of considerable size, since not only 
did it contain paintings and statues, among which 
was u brazen statue of Socrates by Lysippus (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 43), a picture of Isocrates (Plut. Vit. X. 
| Orat. p. 839), and some portraits by Craterus (lin. 
; xxxv. 11. 5, 40); but we read of corn and flour 
| being deposited here, and measured befure the proper 
officers, to be sold at a Jower price to the people. 
»| (Dem. c. Phorm. p. 918.) The Pompeium was 
protably chosen fur this purpose as being the most 


; | suitable place near the road to the Peiraeeus, 


| The street from the Peiraic gate to the Ceramei- 
u4 


tin, cretion 
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ens passed hetween the hills of Pays and Mic erin, 
The whele of this hilly distetet tore the piarter 
called Melite, whieh was ademas of Attics,  Pan- 
snits says, that elise to the Pouipeaim was a tet- 
ple af Detneter, containing statues of Demeter, Core 
(Ureserpiw), acd Taechas holding a tereh: and as 
Heretiles is said to have bee initiated in Melite inte 
the Lesser Eleusinian mysteries (Sell. ad Avistoph, 
Kan. 504), we inay infer that the above-mentioned 
temple is the one in whieh the initiation took place. | 
It was probably for this reason that a temple was 


built to Tteventes in Melite. in whieh at the tine of | 


the plague there was dedieuted the celebrated statue 
of Herenles Alexicacus, the work of Ageladas. 
(Shel. ad Arvistoph. Les Teots, Chil. viii. 11.) 
This temple is net mentioned by Pausaniss, pre 
hably beeause it lay at a little distanee to the myeht 
of the street. 

This street appears to have been one of consider- 
able length, After deseribing the Pormpeium, the 
feruple of Denwter, and a group representing Posei- 
don on horseback horling his trident at the giant 
Polyhotes, he proceeds to sey: “* From the gate to 
the Cerameicus extend eolonmules (@toar), before 
Which are brazen ineiges of illustrious ten and 
women. The one of the tro colonnades (y évdpa 
Tay CTOWN) colitains sanctuaries of the gods, a gym- 
nasiwin of Hernes, and the honse of Polytion, wherein 
some of the noblest Athenians are said to have inmi- 
tated the Eleusinian mysteries, In my time the 
howe was consecrated to Dionysus. “This Diony- 
sus they call Melpomenus, for a similar reason that 
Apello is callud Musagetes, Here are statues of 
Athena Paeonia, of Zeus, of Mnemosyne, of the 
Muses, and of Apello, a dedication and work of 
Eubalides. Here also is the daemon Acratus, one 
of the companions of Dionysus, whose face only is 
seen projecting fron the wall After the suered 
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Stree Bastletas, or Royal Colonnade, in leh the 
Archon Basileus heb his court, It is evident fre 
what lus been sail previously, that Pausanis bed 
now entered the Agora, though he does not mente 
the uisine of the latter: and the buiklings which & 
now deseribes were all situnteal in the Apr ot & 
immediate neizhborrhead. Upon the ret of t 
Stoa Dasileius were stetues of Thesens throeng 
_ Seiron into the sea, and of Hemera (Aurora) car 
ing away Cephalus : hence it has been crac ths 
there was a temple of Hemera under or by the 

of this Stea, It appears to have faced the ext. « 
that the statues of Hemera and Cepbalus wall 
witness the first dawn of day. Near the portice 
there were statues of Conon, Timothens, Eranes 
aml Zeus Eleutherius, Behind the hatter, en 
Pansanins, was a ster, containing paintings of the 
geds, of Theseus, Democracy, and the People. al 
of the battle of Mantineia. ‘These pointing: wet 
by Euphranor, and were inuch celebrated. (Ihot. & 
Glor, Ath, 2; VPlin. xxxv. V1. 8. 40; Val Max 


\ oe 
viii, 12, *susanias does not mention the name 


euiclosune (réuevas) of Dionysus there is a building | 


containing itmaiges of clay, whieh reprisent Am- 
phictyon, king of the Athenians, entertaining Diony- 
sus wud other gods, Tere also is Pegasus of Eleu- 
therae, who introduced Dinnysus among the Athe- 
nians.” 
It would appear that the @roal, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks in this passage, were a continuous 
series of colomtiades or cloisters, supported by pillars 
and ope note the street, such as are commen in inany 
continental towns, ad of whieh we had a specimen 
afew years age ia part af Regent Street in Londen, 
Under them were the entrances to the private houses 
and sanctuaries. "That Pausunias was speaking of a 
continions series of colounades, on either side of the 
street, is evident from the words y étpa tav oroay. 
Unfortunately Pausanias does net mention the mane 
of this street. In sneaking of the louse of Polytion, 
Punsanias evidently alludes to Aleibiades and his 
companions: but it may be remarked that an aceu- 
sation azaiust Alcibiades speaks of the house of AL- 
Cibiades as the place where the profanation took 
place, though it mentions Polvtion as one of the ac- 
complices. (Plat. Ade, 22. 


C, Second Part of the Route of Paveanins. 
— From the Stow Basileing in the Agera ta the 


Temple of Euchia begmd the Missus. (Vau~. i. 


$—14.) 


Tn entering the Cerameions from the street lead- 
ing between the bills of Pays and the Musetam, 
Pausiniats tured to the right, and stoud beture the 


this stoa, but we know from other anthoritie, = 

from his deseription of the paintings, that it war the 
Stoa Eleuthertus, In front of it stoud the statue @ 
Zeus Eleutherins, as Pausanias describes. Tha 
stoa probably stood alongside of the Stoa Basie. 
(Plat, Theag. init.; Nen. Qeconom. 7. § 1; Ha 
jwerat. Hesyeh. s. ¢, BaoiAesws Zrod; Eustath of 
Odyss. i, 395.) Near the Stoa Basileius was 
Temple of A poe Patrous, the saine as the Pree 
Apollo, but worshipped at Athens as a cuantum 
deity under the natne of Patrons (tor 'AwoA\e Tie 
Mdiov, ds Natpgos dats TH wWéAG, Dem. de Oo 
p. 274; Aristid. Or. 2" anath. i. p. 112, Jebd; Ha 
pocrat. #0.) 

Pausanias next mentions “a Temple of the Mote 
of the Gods (the Metroon, Mntpgor), whose cater 
was thade by Pheidias, and near it the Boulestermm 
(Bovdevto prov), or Counril House of the Five He 
dred.” He gives no indication of the pe-itia 
these buildings relatively to those previously mm 
tioned; but as we know that the statues of Ha 
niedius and Aristegeiton, which stoud higher gp 
near the ascent to the Acropolis, were over aguint 
the Metroum (Katartixpi tod Mytpyov, Arma 
Anat, iii, 16), we may, perhaps, conclude that the 
stwal on the side of the Agora at right angles to te 
side oveupied by the Stow Basileius and Stes Blew 
therius. In the Metroum the public records wer 
kept. It is also said by Aeschines to have been ovat 
the Bouleuterium (Aescb. c. Clesiph. p. 576, Betelty 
Dein. de Fala. Leg. p. 881, ¢. Aristeg. i. p T% 
Lyeurg. ¢. Leoerat. p. 184; Harpocrat. « © Mie 
tpwor; Suilas, a. t. Mnrpayiprns.) In the Bow 
leuteriuin were sanctuaries of Zeus Boulacas aad 
Athena Boulaea, and an altar of Hestia Boulses 
Suppliants placed themselves under the protect 
of these deities, and aaths were taken upon ther 
altars. (Nen. dell. ii, 3. § 52; Andoc, de Ap 
p- 22, de Redit, yp 82, Reiske; Antiph. de Faiz. Leg 
js 227; Dial, xiv. 4. ) 

The Tholus, which Pansanias places near Of 

honleuterion (i. 5. § 1), probably stood immecdiately 
above the latter, It was a circular building, a 
was eoversal with a deme built of stene. ( Tirmaenty 
Ler, Pot. Mesych., Suid., Phot. s. 2. @6kos; Bei 
ker, deed. Gri. p. 264.) It contained same stall 
silver inages of the gods, and was the place where the 
Prvtanes tock their common meals, and offered thet 
sacritices, (Pollux, viii. 155; Dem. de Fais. 14 
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p.419.) After the Tholus there followed, higher ap 
{irwrtge), the Stttues of the Eponymi, or heroes, 
frei whan were derived the names of the Attic 
tnles; and after the latter (uerd 8¢ vas elxdvas 
tiv dreriuew, i. 8. § 2) the statues of Amphiaraus, 
waicf Exrese (Peace), bearing Plutus aa her son. 
ln the same place (¢v7av@a) stood also statues of 
Lyugus, son of Lyerupliron, of Callias, who made 
we with Artaxerxes, and of Demosthenes, the 

ster, axording to Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat, p. 847), 
wes our the altar of the 12 gods. Pausanias, 
however, says, that near this statue was the Temple 
of Area, in which were two statues of Aphrodite, 
we € Ams by Alcamenes, an Athena by Locrus 
¢ Verm, and an Enyo by the sons of Praxiteles: 
aga] the teusple there stood Herenles, Theseus, 
ext Apolin, and likewise statues of Calades and 
Polar, Not far from these (ob wépja) stood the 
siotues @f Hartmodias and Aristogeiton, of which we 
Seve already spoken, The Altar of the Twelve 
(wis, which Pausanias has omitted to mention, 
wired tant this spot in the Agora. (Herod. vi. 108; 
Thur. #2 54; Xen. Hipparch. 3; Lycurg. ¢. Leorr. 
p 198, Reiske: Plot, Nic, 13, Vie. X. Orat. Lc.) 
Voee to this altar was an inclosure, called Mep+- 
oyivwea, where the votes for oxtracism were taken. 
fPlat Vi, X. Orat. Le.) In the same neighbour- 
‘aol wae the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
paced by Apallodorus in the Agora (ap. Harpocrat. 
et. fdeiquos ‘Agpodiry), but which is not men- 
toured by Pansanias (i, 22. § 1—3) till he returns 
inst tle Theatre to the Propylaca, It must, there- 
So, hare stead above the statues of Harmodius and 
Arstugeiten, more to the east. 

i jon reaching the temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
vinh he wonld afterwards approach by another 
mate. Pausaniss retraced his steps, and went along 
the wrle strut, which, as a continuation of the 
Corsmins, lel to the Dissus. In this street there 
smear to bare been only private houses; and the 
tré cyeeument which be mentions after leaving the 
twee of Harmedius and Aristogeiton, was “ the 
twat, called the Uleiam, before the entrance to 
Fhica are statues of Egyptian kings” (i. 8. § 6). 
Tien fullews a long historical digression, and it is 
ei GO he arrives at the 14th chapter, that he 

ettes bie topngraphical description, by saying : 

Vem entering the Athenian Odeium there is, 
weug other things, a statue of Dionysus, worthy of 
sepecaea. Near it is a fountain called Enneacrunus 
'.» af Nise Pipes), since it was so constructed by 
P= o.atratas,” 

Tie (demem mast, therefore, have stood at no 
grout etance from the [lissus, to the SE. of the 
‘viepeumm, since the site of the Enneacrunus, or 
Somacs of Callirhot, is well known. [See p. 292.] 
Ts Gdeium must not be confounded with the 
‘eirvam @ Pericles, of which Pansanias afterwards 

wks, api which was situated at the foot of the 
Sorepels. and near the great Dionysiac theatre. 
As secther of these buildings bore any distinguishing 

“tet, it ie not always easy to determine which of 
it t¥o is meant, when the ancient writers speak of 
te dkviom It will assist, however, in distin- 
fumbing then, to recollect that the (deium of 
f tris mast have been a building of comparatively 

“will tise, ginre jt was coverad all over with a 
vented ted. in imitation of the tent of Xerxes 
(Ptst, Perel. 13); while the Odeium on the Iissus 
*7 78M to have been an open place surrounded with 
“wit seats. and of considerable size. Hence, the 
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latter is called a réxos, 3 term which could hardly 
have been applied to a building like the Odeium of 
Pericles. (Hesych. s. v. pdeiov; Schol. ad Aristoph, 
Veap. 1148.) This Odeium is said by Hesychius 
(4. ¢.) to have been the place in which the rhap- 
sodists and citharodists contended before the erection 
of the theatre; and, as we know that the theatre 
was commenced as early as B. c. 500, it must have 
been built earlier than the Odeium of Pericles, 
Upon the erection of the latter, the earlier Odeium 
ceased to be used for its original purpose; and was 
employed especially as a public granary, where, in 
times of searcity, corn was sold to the citizens at a 
fixed price. Here, also, the court sat for trying the 
cases, called dia: civov, in order to recover the 
interest of a woman's dowry after divorce: this 
interest was called oéros (alimony or maintenance), 
because it was the income out of which the woman 
had to be maintained. It is probable, from the 
name of the suit, and from the place in which it 
was tried, that in earlier times the defendant was 
called upon to pay the damages in kind, that is, 
in corn or some other sort of provisions; though 
it was soon found more convenient to commute this 
for a money payment. (Dem. c. Phorm. p, 918, 
c. Neaer. p. 1362; Lys. c. Agor. p. 717, ed. Reiske; 
Suid. a, ¢. @Seiov; Harpocrat. s, v. otros.)  Xe- 
nophon relates, that the Thirty Tyrants summoned 
within the Odeium all the hoplites (3000) on the 
catalogus, and the cavalry; that half of the Lace- 
daemonian garrison took up their quarters within it; 
and that when the Thirty marched to Elensis, the 
cavalry passed the night in the Odeium with their 
horses. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 9,10, 24.) It is evi- 
dent that this could not have been the roofed build- 
ing under the Acropolis, If we suppose the Odeiumn 
on the Ilissus to have been surrounded with a wall, 
like the Colosseum, and other Roman amphitheatres, 
it would have been a convenient place of defence in 
case of an unexpected attack made by the inhabitants 
of the city. 

After speaking of the Odeium and the fountain 
Enneacrvnus, Pausanias proceeds; “ Of the temples 
beyond the fountain, one is dedicated to Demeter 
and Core (Proserpine), in the other stands a statue 
of Triptolemus.” He then mentions several legends 
respecting Triptolemus, in the midst of which he 
breaks off suddenly with these words: “ From pro- 
ceeding further in this narrative, and in the things 
relating to the Athenian temple, called Eleusinium, 
a Vision in my sleep deterred me. But I will re- 
turn to that of which it is lawful for all men to 
write. In front of the temple, in which is the 
statue of Triptolemus [it should be noticed, that 
Pausanias avoids, apparently on purpose, mention- 
ing the name of the temple], stands a brazen ox, 
as led to sacrifice: here also is a sitting statue of 
Kpimenides of Cnossus, Still farther on is the 
Temple of Eucleia, a dedication from the spoils of 
the Medes, who occupied the district of Marathon.” 

it will be seen from the preceding account that 
Pausanias makes no mention of the city walls, which 
he could hardly have passed over in silence if they 
had passed between the Odeium and the fountain of 
Enneaerunus, as Leake and others suppose, That 
he has omitted to speak of his crossing the Ilissus, 
which he must have done in order to rench the 
temple of Demeter, is not surprising, when we re- 
cullect that the bed of the Ilissus is in this part of 
its course almast always dry, and only filled for a 
few hours after heavy rain. Moreover, as there cau 
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he little doubt that this district was covered with | equestrian combat of Pleistarchas, who had bees 
liouses, it is probable that the dry bed of the river | entrusted with the command! of the cavalry ad 
was walled in, and may thus have escaped the nutice | foreizn troops of his brother Cassander.” (e. 13. 5 


of Patsanias, 


1.) Then follows a deseription of the paintioes » 


It is evident that the temple of Demeter and of | the Stea Poecilé atter which be procomis: * betore 
Core, amd the one with the statue off Tripteletts. the Stee staud brazen statues, Soluu. whe drew op 
stood near one another, and apperently a little abewe > laws for the Athenians, and a little tarther Sebesea 


the foantain. Here there is still a small chapel, 
uel in the netuhbourkead fiundations of walls. 
Whether the Eleusinium was either of these temples, 
or Was situated inthis district at all, cannot be in 
the least deterinined from the words of Pausanicas. 
lu the sare neightbeurhem! was a sical Donic build- 
im, Which, in the tine of Stuart, formed a charel, 
ealied that of Panaylia on the Rock (Mavayie orny 
werpoy), Tt has new totally disappeared, and is 
only known from the drawings of Stuart. This 
beautifid litth: temple was “an ampliprostyle, 42 
fect Jong, and 20 broad, on the upper step of the 
stylohate. “There were four eolumis at either end, 
1 fiat 9 ineles in diameter aheve the sprealing 
base. ‘These at the eastern end stood betore a pre- 
naws of LO feet in depth, Jeading by a door 7 feet 
wide into a ovjwos of 154 feet; the breadth of beth 
12 feet.” (Leake, p. 250.) Leake supyses that 
this is the temple a the statue of Triptolemus ; but 
Forehhammer imagines it te bave been that of Eu- 
cleia. If the Latter eonjeeture is correct, we lave 
in this temple a building erected immediately after 
the battle of Marathon, 


IeNt¢ TEMVLE ON THE ILISSUS. 


D. Third Part of the Route of Pausanias.— From 
the Stoa Besileius in the Agora to the Prota- 
neium, (aus. i. 14. § 6-18. § 3.) 

After speaking of the temple of Eucleia hevond 
the Hlissus, Patsanias returns to the paint from 
which he had commaenved bis description of the Ce- 
rameions and the Avera, Having previously de- 
serthed the monninents in the Avera te his right, 
he new turns te the left, and vives an accotat of 
the buildings on the apposite side of the Agora. 
“© Abeve the Ceramviens and the Stoa, called Basi- 
leius,” he continues, “is a temple of Hephaestus. .. 
Near it is a sanctuary of Aphrodite Urania Ce. 14). 
eee. In appronching the Stea, which is called Pou 
cil? (TloraiAn), from its pictures, isa bronze Hernes, 
surnatned Avernens, aud near ita gate, upon which 
is a tropliy of the Athenians, the victors in an 





i 


(e. Tb. N 1)... In the Agora of the Athenian & 
an Altar of Pity CEA€ov Bwuds), to whom the Ath 
Hiats alene of Greeks give divine honours” («17 
$1). 

, It wonld appear that the three principal buildings, 
mentioned in this pussave. the Temple of Hepdare 
tus, the Senctuary of Aphrodite Urania, aud the 
Stoa Poectle, stowd above one another, the last, a 
all events, having the bill of Pax behind it, as 9 
shall see presently, OF the celebrated starue ff 
Hermes Agoraeus, and of the gate beside it, we bave 
already spoken, [See p. 294.) Near the tetaple of 
Heplivestus was the Lirysaceium, or hervam 
Eurysaces, whieh DPausunias has pot mention. 
(Hharpoerat. a, ¢. KoAwvitas.) Enrysaces was the 
win of Ajax. Acconling to an Athenian trditea 
he and his brother Philaeus bad given ap Salamis 
tothe Athenians, and had removed te Attica, Phi- 
liens taking up bis residence in Brauron, sind Ex 
rysuces in Melite, (CPiut. Sul 10.) It was in the 
latter district that the Eurysaceiuma was situsted 
(Harpecrat. s. 7. Edpuodxeov), which proves tat 
Metite nist lave extended as far as the side af the 
Agora next to the hill of Puys. 

In the Agora, and close to the Enrysaceiam aad 
temple of Hephaestus, was the celebrated hill called 
Colonus, wore usally Colonus Ageraeus, or Mee 
thina (KoAwrds ayopaios, or wictios), which, fraa 
its central pesition, was a place of bire fer labourers 
Kt received its surname from this circumstance, 
distinvnish it from the detuus Colonms beyond the 
Acwleny. (Pollux, vii, 133; Harpoerat. «, ¢. Ke 
Awvitas; Argum, ii. ad Soph. Gerd. Colum. ed. Her- 
ann.) This hill was a projecting spur of the bil 
of Poyx. Here Meton appears to have Liver, as 
tnay be inferred from a passage in Aristephanes 
(Ar, 097), in which Meton says, “* Meton am I 
whom Hellas and Colonus know" (Serius ela’ dye: 
Mérwy, tv oldev ‘EAAGS ya@ KoAwsis). This is 
contirned by the statement that the house ef Meteo 
was close to the Stoa Poeeile.  (Aclian, WL df sil. 
12.) On the hill Colonus Meton placed some * 2s 
tronomical dedication ” (aratnud t. actpoAeyerde 
the nature of which is not mentioned; and near a 
upon the wall ef that part ef the Pues where the 
asseinblies of the people were held, he set ap a 
iAwrpurov, which indicated the length of the solar 
year, (HAwtpémov év tH viv obey éxmnns, 
mpds TE Teixer TH ev TH Mvuwi, Schol, ad Ariatop’ 
Vesp. O97; Suid. s. ¢. Méray.) ‘The Scholiast abo 
says, that the Colonus Agoraens was bebind the 
Micra Stea (7) Maxpa S10a); but as no other wraer 
toetions & Stea ef this name in the Asty, it is pre 
bable that the Seholiast meant the Stea Basileias 

The Stoa Peecile was the Stea from which the 
Stoic philosophers obtained their name.  (Drac. 
Lutrt. vil. 5; Lucian, Demon. 14.) It was origen- 
ally called Zrod Meciavaxtios. (Pint Com 4; 
Diow. Latit. de: Suid. sc. Sots It had thrve 
walls covered with paintings; a middle wall with he 
large paintings, representing seenes from the mrtta= 
cal age, and one at each end, containing a palszar 
of which the subject was taken from Athenian ba~ 
tory, On the first wall was the battle of Gene 26 
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uw Argem, between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nats, On the great centra) wall was a picture of 
the Athenians under Thesens fighting against the 
Amann, and another representing an assembly of 
tlw Greek chiefs after the capture of Troy deliber- 
sting tepecting the violation of Cassandra by Ajax. 
im the third wall was a painting of the battle of Ma- 
rithen, These paintings were very celebrated. The 
eomiat of the Athenians and Amazons was the work 
¢ Mew. (Aristoph. Lysistr. 681; Arrian, Anab, 
va Mi.) The battle of Marathon was painted by 
Petrgustes, Micon, and lantaenus. (Plat. Cim.4; 
Thee. Lett, vii. 5; Plin. xxxv. 8. 8. 34; Aclian, 
de Nat, Aa, vii. 38.) 

After dewcribing the Stea Poecile, and mentioning 
the «mtues of Solon and Seleucns, and the Altar of 
ler, Paasanias quits the Agora and goes up the 
eireet of the Cerameicua towards Dipylum. He 
patses between the Pnyx and the Areiopagus with- 
“at meationing either, since the lower parts of both 
vere covered with houses. The first object which 
ir Cwotions is the Gymnasivm of Ptolemy, which 
be describes aa not far from the Agora (ris &yopas 
ésvyorr: eG odd), and named after its founder 
fsolemy: it contained Hermae of stone, worthy of 
ceyeection, a bronze image of Ptolemy, and statues 
of Joba the Libyan, and of Chrysippns of Soli. He 
text descrites the Temple of Theseus, which he 
pres crar the Gymnasium (wpbs Te yuuraci, 
«.17,§2). The proximity of these two buildings is 
aes netiond by Plutarch. (@noebs—netra: dv neon 
Ty TAG rape 7d ver yuprdowv, These. 36.) Of 
tle temple of Theseus we have already spoken, 
‘Seep 287.) At this spot Pausanias quitted the 
Commeicus and turned to the right towards the 
mart. Lf he had gone farther on in the direction of 
Poste. be would at least have mentioned the 
Lenearam, of monument of the daughters of Leos, 
wich stood near the Dipyium in the inner Cera- 
germ, (Thuc. i. 20, ii. 57; Aelian, V. H. xii. 
24; Ce. de Nat. Deor. iii, 19; Strab. ix. p. 396; 
Horpoceat, Hexych. s. v. Acwxdpiv.) 

It has been already mentioned that the Ceramei- 
¢a was a long wide street, extending from Dipylum 
ts the Agora, and continned under another name as 
far as the fountain of Callirho#, and the temple with 
the vtatar of Triptolemus, which Forchhammer con- 
yetares to be the sarne as the Pherephattium. This 
stowt, like the Corso of the Italian towns, appears 
to hve ben the grand promenade in Athens. The 
$< -ring passage from the xpeech of Demosthenes 
agunss Conon (p. 1258) gives a lively picture of 


the bwality: “Net long afterwards,” says Ariston, | 


“as Twas taking my usual aalk in the evening in 
te Agora along with Phanostratus the Cephisian, 
te of my companions, there comes up to us Ctesias, 
‘oe arn of this defendant, drank, at the Leocortum, 
oem the house of Pythodorus. Upon seeing us he 
“ioated ect, asd having said something to himself 
“ee a dranken man, so that we could not understand 
wit ke said, he went past us up to Melite (xpds 
MeAiry Gwe). In that place there were drinking 
(me we afterwards learnt) at the house of Pamphilus 
the filler, this defendant Conon, a certain Theo- 
imam, Arcbebiades, Spintharus the son of Enbnias, 
Thegross the son of Andromenes, a number of 
jensen xiven Ctesias brought down into the Agora, 
Ih happened that we met these men as we were re- 
bureing from the Pherephattiam, and had in our walk 
<a mached the Leocorium.” It is evident from 
‘2a account that the house of Pamphilus was some- 
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where on the hill of the Nymphs; and that the 
Pherephattium was in any case to the south of the 

| Leocorium, and apparently at the end of the prome- 
nade; hence it is identified by Forchhammer with 
the temple with the statue of Triptolemus. 

After leaving the Theseium, Pausanias arrives at 
the Temple of the Dioscuri, frequently named the 
Anaceium, because the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) 
were called of “Avawes, or 'Avaxoi, by the Athenians, 
(Plot. Thes. 33; Aelian, V. H. iv. 5; Suid. Etym, 
M. «. v, 'Avawoi; Harpocrat. 4. v. ‘Avaxeiov, MMo- 
Avyrorras.) He does not, however, mention either 

' the distance of the Anaceium from the Theseium, 

| or the direction which he took in proceeding thither, 
It is evident, however, that he turned to the east, 

a8 has been already remarked, since be adds in the 

| next paragraph, that above the temple of the Dio- 

| Scuri is the sacred enclosure of Aglaurus. The 

| latter, as we know, was situated on the northern 
side of the Acropolis, immediately under the Erech- 
theium [see p. 286]; and that the Anaceium was 
near the Aglanrium, appears from the tale of the 
stratagein of Peisistratus (Polyaen. i. 21), which 
has been already related. The proximity of the 
Anaceium and Aglauriam is also attested by Lucian, 
(Piscator. 42.) And since Pausanias mentions the 
Anaceium before the Aglaurium, we may place it 
north-west of the latter. 

Near to the Aylauriam, says Pausanias, is the 
Prytanetum, where the laws of Solon were preserved. 
Hence the Prytaneium must have stood at the north- 
eastern corner of the Acropolis; a position which is 
confirmed by the narrative of Pausanias, that in 
proceeding from thence to the temple of Sarapis, 
he descended into the lower parts of the city (¢s 7a 
xdtw rhs wéAews), and also by the fact that the 
street of the Tripods, which led to the sacred en- 
closure of Dionysus near the theatre commenced at 
the Prytaneium. (Paus. i. 20. § 1.) 

North of the Acropolis there were some other 
monuments. Of these two of the most celebrated 
are the portico of Athena Archegetis, erroneous! 
called the Propylacum of the new Agora [see p. 295], 
and the Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. Ap- 
parently north of these should be placed certain 
buildings erected by Hadrian, which Pausanias does 
not mention till he had spoken of the Olympieium, 
the greatest of the works of this emperor. After 

| describing the Olympicium, Pausanias remarks (i, 
| 18. § 9): * Hadrian constructed other buildings for 
' the Athenians, a temple of Hera and of Zeus Pan- 
hellenius, and a sanctuary common to all the gods 
(a Pantheon). The most conspicuous objects are 
120 columns of Phrygian marble. The walls of the 
porticoes are made of the same material. In the 
same place are apartments (oixhpara) adorned with 
gilded roofs and alabaster stone, and with statues 
and paintings: books are deposited in them (or in 
this sanctuary). There is also a gymnasium named 
after Hadrian, in which there are 100 columns from 
the quarries of Libya.” The ancient remains north 
of the portico of Athena Archegetisx are supposed to 
belong to 4 portion of these buildings, ‘* The Co- 
rinthian colommade, of which the southern extremity 
is about 70 yards to the north of the above-men- 
tioned portico, was the decorated facade (with a 
gateway in the centre) of a quadrangular inclosure, 
which is traceable to the eastward of it. A tetra- 
style propylaenm, formed of columns 3 feet in dia- 
meter and 29 feet high, similar to those before the 
wall, except that the latter are not fluted, projected 
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22 feet before the gate of the inelesure, which was 
376 feet long, aud 252 broad; ronud the inside af 
it, ata distance of 23 feet from the wall, are vestiges 
ofa eolounade, da the northern wall, whieh still 


exists, are the retains of one large quadrangular | 


recess or apartment in the centre 34 feet in length, 
vid of two semicireular meesses nearly equal te it 
in diameter, The chureh of Megali Ponaghia, 
Which stamls towards the eastern side of the m- 
closure, is formal of the remains of am aucient 
Vuikding, cousistime on ane side of a ruined arch, 
and on the «ther of an arehitrave supported lw a 
pilaster, and three columns of the Dorie order, 1 foot 
© inehes in diameter, and of a somewhat declining 
period of art... .. The general plain was evidently 
that of a quadrangle surrounded with porticurs, 
having oe or more buildings in the centre: thins 
acreeing portectly with that work of Hadrian which 
contained steve, a colamade of Phrvgian marble, and 
a library... . The building near the eentre of 
the quadrangle, which was converted inte a church 
of the Panaghia, inay have been the Pantheon... . 
Possibly also the temple of Hera and of Zeus Pan- 
hellenius steod in the centre of the inelosure,” 
(Leake, p. 258, seq.) 


L. Fourth Part of the Route of Pausanias—From 
the Prytenciam to the Stadium, (Paus. i. 18, 
$4—1¥.) 


Pansanias went straight from the Prytaneium te 
the Olvgaeinie, between whieh buildings he notices 
these objets, the Teniple of Sarapis, the place of 
necting of Theseus aud Peirithous, and the Zenple 
of Réeithyia, After desenbing the Olympicium, 
Pansanias mentions the temples of Apollo Pythins, 
aud of Apollo Delphininus. The Pythiien (tv@or) 
Was ehe of the mest ancient suetuaries in Athens 
We know trom Thucydides Gi. 15) that it was in 
the same quater as the Olytpivium, and from 
Steabo (is. p. 404), that the sacred inclosures of 
the two temples were only sepamited by a wall, upon 
Which was the altar of Zeus Astrapweus. The 
Ji lphiniwm (Seedpeer) was apparently near the 


Pythitun. Wt was also a temple ot great antiquity, | 


Leime sail te have beet founded by Aegeus. In its 
Helghbourkewwk sat one of the courts fur the trial of 
cases of Lomicile, called 7d éml AeAqirlg. (Vlut. 
Thea. 12, 18; Pollux, viii, 119; Pas, i, 28. § 10.) 

Pansatias next proceeds to The Gardens (oi 
aja), Which must have been situated cast of the 
apovestuentioned temples, along the right bank of 
the Hisstts. Ln this locality was a tenple of Aphro- 
dite : the statne of this yoeddess, called * Aplire 
dite in the Gardens,” by Aleatienes, was ane ot the 
test colebmited picces of statnary in all Athens. 
(1'lin. xsxxvi. 5.8.4; Lucian, Jag. 4, 6.) Phin 
(0¢.), mi-led by the name “ Gandens,” places this 
statue outside the walls; but we bave the express 
testimeny of Pausanias in another psissage (i. 27. 
§ 3) that it was in the eity. 

Pausunias then visits the Cynosarges and Ly- 
celnm, both of which were situated outside the 
walls, and are described below in the acest of the 
suburbs of the city. From the Lyveinu he returus 
to the city, and mentions the Alter of Boreas, whiny 
carried off (neithyia from the banks of the Dissns, 
and the Alter of the [fission Muses, Woth altars 
being upon the banks of the Hissus. (Comp, Plat. 
Phaedr. c 6+ Verwh vii 189.) The altar of 
Boreas is describol by Phito (/e.) as oppestte the 
temple of Artemis Agrotera, which probably stand» 
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upon the site of the church of Stavromenos Pete 
Yo the east of the altar of Boreas stood the alta f 
the Tlissian Muses. In 1676 Spon and Wie 
observed, about fifty yards ulove the bridge if tle 
Stulinm, the foundations of a circular temple. waa 
had, however, disappeared in the tine of Snot 
This was probably the Temple of the Hissian Moss. 
for though Pausanias only mentions an altar ot these 
yoldesses, there may have been also a temple, 

On the other side of the Ilissus Pausamas enter 
| the district Agrae or Agra, in which was the Temple 
uf Artemis Agrotera, spoken of above. A pan ct 
this district was sacred to Demeter, since we know 
that the lesser Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated 
in Agrae, and were hence called ta éy “Ayes 
(Steph, B. ar. “Aypa; Plut. Lemetr, 26.) Se 
phanus (¢.) says that Agra was a spot betur 
the city (mpd THs wWéAews), but this appears to be 
only a conclusion drawn from the natne, whores 
would seem to indicate that it was in the coantr, 
and may be classed together with the abore-uwrs- 
tioned error of Pliny about the gardens, The Ps 
wathenaie Stadium was also in Agrae, after de 
seribing which [see p. 292], Pausanias retraces bie 
steps to the Prytaneium, He has omitted to meatao 
the hill Ardettus (Ap3nttés), situated above the 
Stadium, where the Dicasts were sworn, (Harpoemt. 
Hesyeh., Suid, s.¢.; Pollux, viii, 122.) The begs 
yrouml of Agrae appears to have been called Helxos 
in ancient times, (Cleidemus, ap. Bekker, Ane 
Gruee. i. }- 326.) 








V. Fisth Part of the Route of Pausanias.— Free 
the Prytencium to the Propylaea of the dow 
polis, (Pans, i, 20—22. § 3.) 


In this part of his route Pansanias went ned 
the eastern and southern sides of the Acromess. 
Starting again from the Prytaneium, he went dvs 
the Street of the Tripods, which led to the Lerarco2 
or sacred enclosure of Dionysus. The position ad 
this street is marked by the existing Choragic Me 
)nument of Lysicrates [sce p. 291], and by a number 
of sinall churches, which probably occupy the place 
of the tripod temples. The Lenaeum, which eo- 
tained two temples of Dionysus, and which was 
¢lose to the theatre, was situated in the distne 
called Litunae. Tt was here that the Dionrss< 
festival, called Lenaea, was evlebrated. (Thue. i. 15, 
fiet. of Ant. po 411, b. 2nd ed.) The Lenseam 
tnust be placed immediately below the theatre to the 
south,  Timediately to the east of the theatre, al 
vonsequently at the north-eastern angle of the 
Acropolis, was the Qdetum of Pericles, ts a 
is aveurately determined by Vitruvius, whe sr 
(v. 9), that it lay on tne left hand to percos 
coming out of the theatre. This Odeium, whi’ 
wust be distinzuished from the earlier building with 
this natwe near the Uissus, was built by Perwies, 
wil its roof is said to have been an imitation of 
the tent of Nerxes. (Plat. Per. 13.) It was burst 
during the siege of Athens by Sulla, Boc. 85, bat 
was rebuilt by Arisbarzanes IL, king af Cappaducs, 
who succeeded to the throne about p.c. 63. (Appac, 
B. Mithr. 38; Vitruy. Le; Bockh, No. 357; Joe 
| af Ant, pp. 822, 825, 2uded.) All traces af ths 
| Iuihting have disappeared, 

On the western side of the theatre are =o 
remains of a succession of arches, which Leake oa 
jeetures nay have belonged to a portico, buds br 
Herecles Atticus, for the purpose of a covered com- 
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wanieation between the theatre and the Odeinm of 
Heruis. Perhaps they are the remains of the 
Porte Eomenia, which appears from Vitruvins 
(Lc) t hove been close to the theatre. For an 
wroaat of the theatre itself, see p. 284. 

In proeeding from the theatre Pausanias first 
nercias the Tomb of Talos or Calos, below the 
deep tucks of the Acropolis, from which Daedalus 
» sual to have burked him down, Pansanias next 
umes te the Asclepiciam or Temple of Asclepius, 
shied stool iamediately above the Odeium of He- 
sabe Attivas, Its site is determined by the state- 
es! that it contained a fountain of water, celebrated 
» the fountain at which Ares slew Halirrhothius, 
tie om of Poswidon. Pau-anias makes no mention 
¢ the Odeium of Herodes, since this building was 
mt eertel when he wrote his account of Athens, 
‘ee p 286.) Next to the Asclepieium Pausa- 
cas, in his ascent to the Acropolis, passed by the 
Teaple of Themis, with the Tomb of Hippolytus 
in front of it, the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemua 
ent Jritho, and the Temple of Ge Curotrophus and 
femeter Ciloe At the temple of Aphrodite Pan- 
tccus, Pugsaniaa was again close to the statues of 
iLuroatios und Aristogeiton. [See p.297,a.] The 
waimity of this temple to the tomb of Hippolytus 
n alinded to by Euripades (Hippol. 29, seq.). The 
weple df Ge and Demeter was probably situated 
jewath the temple of Nike Apteros, At the foot 
4 the wall, supporting the plutform of the latter 
tesple, there are two doors, coeval with the wall, 





wai emdecting into 6 smal) grotto, which was pro- 


wits the shrine of Ge amd Demeter. It was situated 
va the nght hamd of the traveller, just before he 
ecommred the direct ascent to the Propylaea; and 
than being pinced within a wall, which formed one 
¢ the defetmes of the Acropolia, it is sometimes 
tee vided as a part of the latter. (Soph. ad Ged, Col. 
ia); Suid. s ¢. Kovpotpodos T'7.) The position 
2 hu temple is illustrated by a passage in the 
Lrvetrata of Aristophanes (829), where, the Athe- 
cma wonen being im possession of the Acropolis, 
ivdstrats smidenty perceives a man at the temple 
of Deeeter Chiat approaching the citadel; 
AT. ‘lot, bod, yuroines . . . . 
boty’ arBp’ dpa wporidvra .. . . 


TT. Moo ¥ deriv, doris dori; AT. mapa 7d | 


thr XAdys. 
The Edensiniews, which Pausanias had mentioned 
14. $3) im the description of his second route 
= @ £97, b}, Leake conjectures to have been the 
St cavern in the middle of the rocks at the 
tatets end of the Acropolis, 
ad by Chmens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 13, 
tary}, and Armwbius (adr, Gent. vi. p. 193, 


The Eleusiniam is | 





‘how) to have heen below the Acropolis, The ; 


isin is also mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 15) 
ol Xeanien (Hipparch, 3), but without any 


jetive walicatian of its site. 


* Sueta Part of the Route of Pausanias—The 


ioropeis, Arewopagus and Academy. (Paus. | 


. § +30.) 
Tie Acrspalis has been already described. In 


ovenkug from it Pausanias notices the cave af | 
es and the Areiopagas [see pp. 286, 281), and the | 


Paty oeer the Arei , where the ship was kept, 
ob wae dragged throngh the city in the great 
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Athena as a sail (i. 29. § 1). He then proceeds 
through Dipylum te the outer Cerameicns and the 
Academy. The two latter are spoken of under the 
suburbs of the city. 


H. Districte of the Asty. 


It is remarked by Isocrates that the city was di- 
vided into x@par and the country into Sijuor (SueAdue- 
vo Thy wey woAw KaTd Kaas, Thy Be ywpay Kata 
bfious, Areop. p. 149, ed. Steph.). In consequence 
of this remark, and of the frequent opposition be- 
tween the méAus and the djux, it was formerly main- 
tained by many writers that none of the Attic demi 
were within the city. But since it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the contrary was the case, it has 
been supposed that the city demi were outside the 
walls when the demi were established by Cleisthenes, 
but were subsequently included within the walls 
upon the enlargement of the city by Themistocles. 
But even this hypothesis will not apply to all the 
demi, since Melite and Cydathenaeum, for example, 
as well as others, must have been included within 
the city at the time of Cleisthenes. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show the necessity of ad- 
mitting the division of the city into the demi from 
the first institution of the latter by Cleisthenes. 
It is certain that every Athenian citizen was enrolled 
in some demus, and that the whole territory of 
Attica was distributed into a certain number of demi. 
Hence the city must have been formed by Cleisthenes 
inte one or more demi; for otherwise the inhabitants 
of the city would have belonged to no demas, which 
we know to have been impossible. At the sauné 
time there is nothing surprising in the statement of 
Isocrates, since the demi within the walls of Athens 
were few, and had nothing to do with the organization 
of the city. For administrative purposes the city 
was divided into xwya: or wards, the inhabitants 
being called xayipra:, (Comp. Aristoph. Nub. 966; 
Lysistr. 5; Hesych. 4. 2. Keuas.) 

The following is a list of the city demi: — 

1, Cerameicus (Kepaueuis ; Eth, Kepapets), 
divided into the Inner and the Outer Cerameicus, 
The Inner Cerameicus has been already described, 
and the Outer Cerameicus is spoken of below, [See 
p- 303.] ‘The two districts formed only one demus, 
which belonged to the tribe Acamantis, Wordaworth 
maintains (p. 171) that the term Inner Cerameicus 
was used only by later writers, and that during the 
Peloponnesian war, and for many years afterwards, 
there was only one Cerameieus, namely, that outside 
the walls. But this opinion is refuted by the tes- 
timony of Antiphon, who spoke of the two Cerameici 
(ap. Harpocrat. s. ¢.), and of Phanodemus, who 
stated that the Leocorium was in the middle of the 
Cerameicus (ap. Harpocrat. a. 7. Aewxépior), 

2. Melite (MeAlrn: Eth, MeArreis), was a demus 
of the tribe Cecropis, west of the Inner Cerameicus. 
The exact limits of this demus cannot be ascertained; 
bot it appears to have given its name to the whole 
hilly district in the west of the Asty, comprising 
the hills of the Nymphs, of the Pnyx and of the 
Moseium, and including within it the separate demi 
of Seambonidae and Collytus, Melite is said to have 
been named from a wife of Hercules. It was one of 
the most populous parts of the city, and contained 
several temples as well as houses of distingnished 
men. In Melite were the Hephaesteium, the Eury- 
sacejum, the Colonus Agoraeus [respecting these 
three, see p. 298]; the temple of Hercules Alexi- 


Ywathemic festival, surmounted by the Peplus of | cacus [see p. 296, a]; the Melanippeium, in which 


id 
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Melanippus, the son of ‘Theseus, was buried (Har- 
pocrit. so. MeAavirrmesor); the temple of Athena 
Aristobula, built by Themnistecles near his own house 
(Plut. Them, 22); the house of Callias (Plat. Par- 
men, Pp. 126, a; Schol. ad Aristoph, Kan. 504); 
the house of Phocion, which still existed in Plu- 
tarch’s time (Hlut. Phoe. 18); and a building, 
called the “ House of the Melitians,” in which tra- 
gedies were rehearsed. (Hesyeh. Phot. Lea sv. 
Medctéwy leas.) This is, perhaps, the same 
theatre as the one in whieh Acsohines played the 
part of Qenomans, and which is said to have been 
situated in Collytus (iLarpocrat. s. 1. “leyavdpos ; 
Anonym, Vit. Aesch.); since the district of Melite, as 
we lave already observed, subsequently included the 
dens of Collytus. It is proteible that this theatre 
is the one of which the remains of a great part of 
the semicircle are still visible, hewn out of the rock, 
on the western side of the hill of Pnyx. The Meli- 
tian Gate at the SW. corner of the city were so called, 
as leading to the district Melite. [See p. 263, b.] 
Pliny (iv. 7. 5. 11) speaks of an “ oppidum Melite,” 
which is conjectured to have been the fortress of 
the Macedonians, erected on the hill Musciam. 
[See p, 284, a.) 

3. Scambonelae (ZxauSwvidac), a demus belonz- 
ing to the tribe Leontis. In consequence of a | 
passage of Pausanias (i. 38, § 2) Miiller placed | 
this demus near Eleusis; but it is now admitted 
that it was one of the city demi. It was probably in- 
cluded within the district of Melite, and occupied | 
the Hills of the Nymphs and of Inyx. Its eon- 
nexion with Melite is intimated by the legend, that 
Melite derived its name from Melite, a daughter of 
Myrmex, and the wife of Hercules ; and that 
this Myrmex gave his name to a street in Seam- 
bonidac. (Harpecrat. se. MeAity; Hesyeh., s.r. 
Mépunkos arpamés; comp. Aristoph. Thesm. LOU: 
aad Phot Ler.) This street, however, the * Street 
of Ants,” did not derive its name from a hero, but 
from its being crooked and narrow, as we may sup- 
pose the streets te have been in this billy distrivt. 
Scambenidae, also, probably derived its name from 
the same cireumstanve (from oxapéds, * erooked.”) 

4. Collytus (KodAurés, not Keodurrés: Eth, 
KoAAuteis), a demus belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
and probably, as we have already said, sometimes 
included under the general name of Melite. It ap- 


pears from a possaye of Strabo (i. p.65) that Col- | 


lytus and Melite were adjacent, but that their 
boundaries were not accurately marked, a peessave 
which both Leake and Wordsworth have errenevusty | 
supposed to mean that these places had precise | 
boundaries. (it is evident, however, that Collytus 
and Melite are quoted as an example of gi) deter 
axpiéav bpwr.) Wordsworth, moreover, remarks 
that it was the least respectable quarter in’ the 
whole of Athens: but we know, on the contrary, 
that it was a favourite place of residence, Hence 
Plutarch says (de Eersil, 6, p. 601), “neither do 
all Athenians inhabit Collytus, ner Conuthians 
Craneium, nor Spartans Pitane,” Craneium ant 
Pitane being two favourite localities in Connth and 
Sparta tanpectiondy It is deseribed by Hinerias 
(ap. Phot, Cod. 243, p. 375, Be Aker), as a re- 
vemos (Which does not mean a@ narrow street, but 
simply a street, comp, Died, xii, 10; Hesyeh. s.r), 
Situated in the centre of the city, and much valaed 
for its use of the market (@yopas xpela Tima@pevos), 
by which words we are probably to understand that 
ut was conveniently situated for the use of the market. 
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_Forchhammer places Collytus between the bilb # 
Pnyx and Museium, in which case the expesee ¢ 
its being in the centre of the city, must ne ' 
interpreted strictly. The same writer also suppose 
orevwrés not to signify a street, but the whee 
district between the Poyx and the Mnuseiom, » 
eluding the slopes of those hills. Leake thinks the 

| Collytus bordered upon Diomeia, and accorinz's 
places it between Melite and Diomeia; but the s- 
thority to which he refers would point to an opposte 
conclusion, namely, that Collytus and Diomeia rr 
situated on opposite sides of the city, We are o¢ 
that Collytus was the father of Diomus, the a 
of Hereules; and that some of the Melitenses, ude 
the guidance of Diomus, migrated from MeLte. ad 
setthal in the spot called Diomeia, from their bac 
where they celebrated the Metageitaia, in meer 
of their origin. (Plut. de Exsil. Lc.; Steph. Bear 
Aiueia; Hesveh, s. 0. Asomeis.) This koe 
confirms the preceding account of Collytns bag 
situated in Melite. We have already seen that thet 
was a theatre in Collytus, in which Aeschines patel 
the part of Oenomaus; and we are also tobd that 2 
lived in this district 45 years. (Aesch. Fp. 5) 
Collytus was also the residence of Timon, the m= 

| anthrope (Lucian, Timon, 7, 44), and was co 
brated as the demus of Plato. 

5. Cydathenaeum (Kvbabnvaov: Fth. Kebab 
vacers), a demus belonging to the tribe Pande 
(Harp. Suid. Steph. Phot.) The name is apparsty 

compounded of «e505 “ glory,” and "A@nwaios, ari a 

hence explained by Hesychius (4. 7.) as tedsger 

‘A@nvaios. It is, therefore, very probable, as Leake 
has suggested, that this detnus occupied the Ta 
seian city, that is to say, the Acropolis, and wr 
parts adjacent to it on the south and_ pra “a 
(Leake, p. 445; Miiller, Dor, vol. ii. p. 72, transl) 

6. Diomeia (Aibuew: Eth. peed oe a Gnu 
helonging to the tribe Aegeis, consisting, lie 
Cerameicus, of an Outer and an Inner Dice 
The Inner Diomeia comprised the eastern part ¢ 
city, and gave its name to one of the city-gste © 
this quarter. In the Outer Diomeia was situs 
the Cynosarges, (Steph., Suid. s. 0. Aimee: He 
sych, s.r. Aiomers; Steph., Hesych. #. 7, Ker 
| gapyes ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 664; Plot & 
Evsil, loc.) The Outer Diomeia could ne baw 
extended far bevond the walls, since the dem 
Alopece was close to Cynosarces, and only elers ¢ 
twelve stadia from the walls of the eaty, (Heral 
v. 63; Aesch, c. Tim. p. 119, Reiske.) 

7. Coele (Koidn), * demus belonging to the tr 
Hip pothountis. It lay partly within and partis wxb- 
out the city, in the valley between the Mcseium ext 
the Inlls on the southern side of Hissus. In the 
| distriet, just outside the Melitian gate, were th 
sepulehres of Thueydides and Cimon, [For anth~ 

Vities, see p. 263.) 

8. Ceiriadae (Kepidda:), « demus belonzing 
the tribe Hippothoontis, (Harpocrat., Suid., Seed. 
I, Hesyeh. s. 0.) The position of this demas 
is uncertain; but Sauppe brings forward warr 
arguments to prove that it was within the oft 
walls. In this district, and perhaps near the Me- 
troum, was the Bapaépoy, into which criminals weet 
cast. (For authorities, see Sauppe, pp 17, 18.) 

9. Agrae ("Aypat), was situated south of th 
Hlissus, and in the SE. of the city. Respecting 4 
site, see p. 300, b, It does not appear to have been 4 
separate demus, and was perhaps included in tht 
demus of Agrvle, which was situated south of it. 
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10, Lawene (Alurar), was a district to the sonth 
of the Acropolis, is which the temple of Dionysus 
wu sitoatel (Thoc. ii. 15.) It was not a demus, 
» stated by the Scholiast on Callimachns (H. in 
fei 172), who has mistaken the Limnae of Messenia 
ie the Lirnae of Athens, 

Coloma, which we have spoken of as a hill in 
te aty, is maintained by Sauppe to have been a 
wsrate demas; but see above, p. 298, b, 

The Enheuean cities of Eretria and Histiaea were 
uoi by some to have been named from Attic demi 
Mab. x. p. 445); and from another passage of 
“rahe (s. p. 447) it has been inferred that the so- 
alist New Agora occupied the site of Eretria, (See 
» 298, b] It is doubtful whether Eretria was 
ssatel in the city; and at all events it is not men- 
wierd ebewbere, either by writers or inscriptions, as 
i ortega, 

Kepecting the city demi the best account is given 
 seuppe, De Demis Urbanis Athenarum, Wei- 
vas. U6. 





X. Scuscres oF THe City. 


1. The Outer Cerameicus and the Academy.— 
Tx mad to the Academy ("AxaSnuia), which was 
ivtaot six or cight stadia from the gate named 
iipeiams, ran through the Outer Cerameicus. 
‘lar. xxxi. 24; Thuc. vi. 57; Plat, Parm. 2; Plat. 
wall. 14; Cie. de Fin. v. 1; Lucian, Seyth. 2.) It 
aalld by Thacydides the most beautiful suburb 
4 the city (del row aadAlorov mpoartelov THs wd | 
Jews, Tone. i. 34). On each side of the road were 
‘tr maumments of illustrious Athenians, especially 
¢ twee who had fallen in battle; for the Outer 
Ceumeicus was the place of burial for all persons 
‘a were bemoured with a poblic funeral, Hence 
te read in Aristophanes (4 tes, 395): — 

5 Kepapeuds Bélera: ved. 

Snyoclg yap tra rapaper. 
fewer each tomb was placed a pillar, inscribed with 
Se cumve of the dead and of their demi. (Pans. i. 
5%. 9 4; camp. Cie. de Leg. ii. 26.) In this lo- 
maty wes found an interesting inscription, now in 
‘® Griteh Museum, containing the names of those 
an had fallen at Potidaea, p. c. 432. 

Tue Academy is said to have belonged originally 
bs the here Academus, and was afterwards converted 
hhagyinuasiom. It was surrounded with a wall j 
* Higparchos, and was adorned by Cimon with | 
rahe, groves, and fountains. (Diog. Lait. iii, 7; 
had 4.0. “headgxou rerxinw; Plat. Crm. 13.) The 
bas'y the plame trees and olive plantations was 
mtvularty celebrated. (Plin. xii. 1. 8.5.) Be- 
owe ‘ie entrance were a statoe and an altar of Love, 
i wrhin the melosure were a temple of Athena, 
ost altars af the Muses, Prometheus, Hercules, Ac. 
Pow. i 30, § 1.) It was from the altar of Pro- 
theme that the race of the Lampadephoria com- 
weed. The Academy was the place where Plato 
teartt, whe a amal) estate in the neigh- 
wurkwsl whirh was his usual place of residence. 
Mee. Laat 2 «: Aelian, V. H. ix. 10.) His 
‘atten: coptingedd to teach in the same spot, and 
re heore called the Academic philosophers. ig 

~eutand to be one of the sanctuaries of phil 
ot ee smred by the enemy down to the time of 
Sle, who, ducing the siege of Athens, caused its 
‘irate’, groves to be cut down, in order to obtain 
teter ier the construction of bis military machines, 
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(Phat, Sull, 12; Appian, Mithr. 30.) The Academy, 
however, was replanted, and continued to enjoy its 
ancient celebrity in the time of the emperor Julian. 
Near the temple of Athena in the Academy were 
the Moriae, or sacred olives, which were derived from 
the sacred olive in the Erechtbeium. The latter, 
as we have already seen, was the first olive tree 
planted in Attica, and one of the Moriae was shown 
to Pausanias as the second. They were ander the 
guardianship of Zeus Morius. (Comp. Suid. «. v. 
Mopiai; Schol. ad Soph. Oed, Col. 730.) A little 
way beyond the Academy was the bill of Colonus, 
immortalised by the tragedy of Sophocles; and be- 
tween the two places were the tumb of Plato and 
the tower of Timon. (Paus. i. 30. §§ 3,4.) The 
name of Akadhimia is still attached to this spot. 
“ It is on the lowest level, where some water-courses 
from the ridges of Lycabettus are consumed in gar- 
dens and olive plantations. These waters still cause 
the spot to be one of the most advantageous situ- 
ations near Athens for the growth of fruit and pot- 
herbs, and maintain a certain degree of verdure when 
all the surrounding plain is parched with the heat 
of summer.” (Leake, p. 195.) 

2. Cynosarges (Kuvocapyes), was a sanctuary of 
Hercules and a gymnasium, situated to the east of 
the city, not far from the gate Diomeia. It is said 
to have derived its name from a white dog, which 
carried off part of the victim, when sacrifices were 
first offered by Diomus to Hercule. (Paus. i. 19. 
§ 3; Herod. v. 63, vi. 116; Plut. Them. 1; Har- 
pocrat. «. v. "HpdxAeia; Hesych. Suid. Steph. B. 
4. v. Kuvooagyes.) Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic school, taught in the Cynosarges. (Ding. 
Laért. vi. 13.) It was surrounded by a grove, which 
was destroyed by Philip, together with the trees of 
the neighbouring Lyceium, when he encamped at 
this spot in his invasion of Attica in B.c. 200. 
(Liv, xxxi. 24.) Since Cynosarges was near a 
rising ground (Isocr. Vit. X, Orat, p. 838), Leake 
places it at the foot of the south-eastern extremity 
of Mount Lyeabettus, near the point where the arch 
of the aqueduct of Hadrian and Antoninus formerly 
stood. The name of this gymnasium, like that of 
the Academy, was also given to the surrounding 
buildings, which thus formed a suburb of the city. 
(Forchhammer, p. 368.) 

3. Lyceiwm (Abxeov), a gymnasium dedicated 
to Apollo Lyceius, and surrounded with lofty plane 
trees, was also situated to the east of the city, and 
a little to the south of the Cynosarges. It was the 
chief of the Athenian gymnasia, and was sdorned 
by Peisistratus, Pericles, and Lycurgus, (Pans, i. 
19. §.3; Xen. Hipp. 3. § 6; Hesych. Harpocrat. 
Suid. #. v. Avner.) The Lyceium was the place 
in which Aristotle and his disciples taught, who 
were called Peripatetics, from their practice of walk - 
ing in this gymnasium while delivering their lec- 
tures. (Diog. Laért. v. 5; Cie. Acad. Quaest. i. 4.) 
In the neighbourbood of the Lyceium was a fountain 
ef the hero Panops, near which was a sinall gate of 
the city, which must have stood between the gates 
Diocharis and Diomeia. (Plat. Lys. 1; Hesyeh. 
5.0 Tdavwp.) 

4. Lycabettus (Avxaéyrrés), was the name of 
the lofty insulated mountain overhanging the city 
on its north-eastern side, and now called the Hill of 
St. George, from the church of St. George on its 
summit. [See p. 255, a.] This hill was identified 
by the ancient geographers with Anchesmus (‘Ay- 
xeouds), which is described by Pausanias (i. 32. 
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$2) as a small mountain with a statue of Zens | was not used as a harbour before Themistocles al- 
Awhesmius, Pansanias is the only writer whe ministered the affairs of the Athenians  Betoer nt 


mentions Anchesnus: but siner all the ether hills | 
around Athens have names assigned te them. it was 


time their harbour was at Phalerum, at the «et 
where the sea is nearest to the city... .. ia 


styppesed that the hill ot St. George tiust have been | Themistocles, when he held the government. yr- 


Anechestous, Bat the samme argument applies with 
still greater force te Lyeahettus, which is frequently 
nettioned by the elassteal writers; and it is im 
possible to believe that se romerkable an abject as 
the Hill of St. George cond have renuained without 
aname inthe clessieal writers. Wordsworth was, 
we believe. the first writer whe pointed ont the 
ilentity of Lveahettus amd the HM of St. George; 
and his apinion has been adepted by Leake in the 
second wlition of his Topecraphy, by Porcliianmer, 
and by all subsequent writers, ‘The celebrity of 
Lyeabettus, which is mentioued as ene of the chief 
tountains of Attica, is in accordance with the posi- 
tien and appearance of the Hill of St. George. 
Strabe (x. p. 454) classes Athens and its Lvea- 
bettas with Ithaca and its Noriton, Rhodes and its 
Ataberis, and Lacedaenon aml its Tavgetus. Aris- 
tophanes (Alan, 1057). in like manner, speaks of 
Lyeabettus and Parnassns as syionytoous with any 
evlebruted inountins: 
hy ofv ab Adyns Auna€ytrois 
nal Mapracay qui weyetn, TvoT’ earl rd 
Xena Adarwew, 

Its proximity to the city is indieated lw several pas- 
saves. In the edition af the Clonds of Aristaplanes, 
whieh is new lost, the Clouds were represented as 
vanishing near Lyeabettus, when they were threaten- 
ing te return in anger te Parnes, fret which they 
had coum, (hot, Lee. s.r, Mapegs.) Plate (Cre 
tias, j. L12. 4) speaks of the Pays and Lyeabettus 
as the boundaries of Athens, According to an Attie 


legend, Athena, whe diavl gone to Patlene, a demnus | OY s : 
division of the larger harbour into three parts. and 


tothe nerth-eastveard of Athens, in order te procure a 
tountain te serve as a balwark in front of the Acro- 
polis, was inferred on her return by a erow of the 
birth of Erielithonins, whereupon she dropt Mount 
Lyeabettus on the spet where it still stands. (An- 
tig. Car, 12: for other yomsages from the ancient 
writers, sew Wordsworth, p. 7, sey: Leake, p. 204, 
se) Both Wordsworth and Leake suppose Anchos- 
tuts ta be oa later nate af Leeahbettas, since Pau- 
sanias des net mention the latter: but Kie pert Lives 
the mone of Anclestons to one of the hills north of 
Lyeatettus, [See Map, p. 256.) 


XL. Tie Porr-trowss, 


Between four and five miles SW. of the Aste is 
the peninsula of Peiraeens, consisting of two rocky 
heights divided from each other Iw a narrow isthmus, 
the eastern, or the one nearer the city, being the 
higher af the two. This peninsnla contains three 
natural besins or harbours, a birge one en the western 


ceiving that Peiraerns was more conveniently sta 
ated for navigation, and that it possessed three pes 
| instead of the one at Phalerum (Agmsévas tpeis anf 
debs Eyew Tot Padnpol), male it into a receptacle 
oof ships.” From this passage, compared wirh tm 
words of Thueviides quoted above, it would sem s 
jnatural inference that the three ancient pom o 
Priracens were these now called Drake, Strateti, 
‘at Fanerd ; and that Phaleram had nothing te de 
with the peninsula of Peirweeus, but was steed 
inere to the east, where the sea-shore is nearest w 
Athens, But til within the last few years a rey 
diferent situation has Leen assigned to the stews 
liarbours of Athens. Misled by a false interpretanan 
of a passage of the Scholiast upon Anstepans 
(Mee. 145). inelern writers supposed that the hepe 
harbour of Peiraeens (Jrake) was divided inte thre 
| Ports called respectively Cantharas (Kas@apes), ue 
port for ships of war, Zea (Zéa) for corn-ships aad 
Aplrodisiain (A@podiowr) for other merchast 
ships; and that it was to these three ports the 
| the words of Pausanias and Thucydides refer. I 
}was further maintained that Stratéotila was te 
anvient harheur of Munychia, and that Fanart te 
There easterly of the two smaller harbours, was ue 
ancient Phaleram, The true pesition of the Ath-em= 
ports was first pointed out by Ulriehs im a pasipsit 
published ia mexlern Greek (oi Auéses wai to we 
xpa teixn tev ‘A@pyer, Athens, 18423), of oo 
arguments of which an abstract is given be to 
author in the Zeitschrift fir die Alter thumswurs- 
schaft (tor 844, p. 17. seq.). Ulrichs rejects ie 





muvtintains that it consisted only of two peurts: tbe 
nerthern amd by far the larger half being ealel 





| Eimperiam (CE,xrdpiov), and appropriated to me- 


side, now called Jteake Cor Porte Lesne), amd twee. 


stnller ones on the eastern side, culled respectively 
Steatiotiht (or Pasehaliount), awh Funai: the | 
Jatter, which was nearer the city. being the smaller 
ot the twe. Hence Thuevilides deseritos (4. 95) Lei 
Meelis as Yap Asaevas Eyow Tpees avToPveErs, 

We know that down te the tome of the Persian | 
wars the Athenians iad only one harbour, maraed 
Phaleram ; and that it was upen the advier of 
Themistocles that they fortitied the Peirasens. sad 
toade use af the more spacious atl conveniont bar. 
twars in this peninsula. Pausanins save (i. 1. $2): 
* The Peiraeeus was a denis from early tines, but 


chant vessels, while the southern tay apen the moet 
hand, after entering the harbour, was natied Cao- 
tharts, aud was used by ships of war, Of the te 
stiatler harbours he supposes Stratiotifa to be Lew 
and Phanari Munvelia.  Phalerum he remere 
altegether from the Peiraic peninsula, and pisos a 
‘at the eastern corner of the great Phaleric har, 
where the chapel of St. George now stands, an’ @ 
the neighbourhwed of the Tpets Mépyor, or the Tere 
Tenrers. Ulriclis was led to these conclusions chet 
by the valuable inscriptions relating to the manuze 
alfuirs of Athens, which were discovered im ISS4 
near the entrance to the larger harbour, and whod 


, Were published by Baekh, with a valuable emnee- 


tary under the tithe of Orhunden uber das Seeweens 
lea attischen Stantes, Berlin, 1834. Of the corret- 
ness af Ulrichs's views there can now be little deo 
the arguinents im support of them are stated in ibe 
sequel 

A. Phalerusn. 

The rocky peninsula of Peiraeens is said br *b- 
ancient writers to bave been originally am ass 
Whieh was gradually connected with the maser a 
by the aecumulation of sand. (Strab. i. p59 
lil, 85; Sails, e. EaSapos.) The space thas ee 
up Was known by the name of Halipedum ( Adcre- 
dur), and coutinued to be a marshy swap, Wt: Ss 
rendered the Deiracens alimest inaceessinke om the 
winter time till the construction of the bread carse~ 
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FLAN OF THE PORT-TOWNS. 


of Peiraceus | E. pemnganle, the Acropolis | 6. Cophos Limen. 4. Ruins. erroneously sup 

of Peiraveus. 7. Ketionta, sed tu be those of the 
1, Alcimus. &. Ship-houses, etrale Theatre. 

3. Hoplotheca or A 0. Northern, Long Wall. | 16. Hippodarmelan Agora.” 

op! or Armen- | 10. No 4 4 js Agora. 

tarium of Philo, 11. Southern Long Wall. | 17. Theatre. = 

4. Aphrodisium. 12. Halae, 

& Stoae. 13. Necropolis. 


(@akerés), which was carried across it. (Har- | Herodotus gives (v. 63) of the defeat of the Spar- 
mt, Sad. «. ¢. GAlweBov; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 30.) | tans, who had landed at Phalerum, by the Thessa- 
inter these circumstances the only spot which the | lian cavalry of the Peisistratidae, is in accordance 
feient Athenians could use as a harbour was the | with the open country which extends inland near 
tth-cartern corner of the Phaleric bay, now called, | the chapel of St. George, but would not be applicable 
| dreaty remarked, Tpeis Mdpyoi, which is around | to the Bay of Phandri, which is completely pro- 
1 prepeting into the sea. a ey tected against the attacks of cavalry by the ragged 
ete of Phaleram (4dAnpor, also @aAnpéds: Eth. mountain rising immediately behind it. Moreover, 
er), a demus belonging to the tribe Aeantis. | Ulrichs discovered on the road from Athens to St. 
‘Ss euation secured to the original inhabitants of | George considerable substructions of an ancient wall, 
(See owe advantages, which were not possessed | apparently the Phaleric Wall, which, as we have 
j te barbours of the Peiraic peninsula: first, it | already seen, was five stadia shorter than the two 
Hyphae oy adhe apenanipnalr all ached aad 4 Long Walls. [See p. 259, b.] 
was bailt for the most part immediately south | That there was a town near St. George is evident 
[@e Acropolis (Thuc. ii. 15); and, secondly, it | from the remains of walls, columns, cisterns, and 
© weemible at every season of the year by a per- | other ruins which Ulrici:: found at this place; and 
rthy dey rand. we learn from another authority that there may still 
The trae position of Phalerum is indicated by | be seen under water the remains of an ancient mole, 
jy Greamstances, It is never included by ancient | upon which a Turkish ship was wrecked during the 
within the walls of Peiraceus and Munychia. | war of independence in Greece. (Westermann, in 
after describing Peiraeeus and Munychia, | Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumaicissenschaft, 1843, 
of Phalerum as the next place in order along | p. 1009.) 
(mera roy Meipasd Gadrnpeis Bijuos dv TH Cape Colias (KewAias), where the Persian ships 
vapadig, ix. p. 398). There is no spot at | were cast ashore after the battle of Salamis (Herod. 
Mek Phalerum could have been situated before | viii. 96), and which Pausanias states to have been 
whine Teeis Mdpyor, since the intervening shore | 20 stadia from Phalerum (i. 1. § 5), used to be 
‘Ge Phaleric gulf is marshy (7) SaAnpucdy, Plut, | identified with Tpeis Mupyor, but must now be placed 
@ FT. Orat. p 844, Them. 12; Strab. ix. p. 400; | SE. at the present Cape of St. Kosmas: near the 
ek ad Aristoph. Av. 1693), The account which | latter are some ancient remains, which are probably 
x 
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thse of the temple of Aphrodite Colias mentioned 
ky Pausanias. 

The port of Phalertun was Jitth: used after the 
foundation of Meiraeeus; but the place continued to 
exist down to the thoe of Pausanias. ‘This writer 
tentions aniong its imenuinenits temples ef Demeter 
Zens, aud Athena Serras, called by Plutarch (hes. 
17) a temple of Seirus: and altars of the Unknown 
Ciods, of the Sons of Theseus, and of Phalerus, The 
sepulclire of Aristeides (i'lut. frist, LD) was at Plia- 
lerum. “The Phaleriec bay was celebrated fur its 
fish, (For authurites, see Leake, p. 397.) 


B. Peiraceus and Munychia. 


1. Division of Peiraceus and Munychia,—Pei- 
ravens (Tlepaceds: Ath, Mepacets) was a demus 
Ielonging to the tribe Hippethontis, It contained 
beth the recky heights of the peninsula, aml was 
separated fron the plain of Athets by the low cround 
eathed  Tlalipedon, mentioned above, Mutivehia 
(Movrvyia) was inchuled in Peiraceus, aml did met 
form a separate demnus. Of the site of Munvebia 
there can no longer be any doubt since the inves- 
tiyations of Curtins (de Portubus Athenarnn, 
Halis, 1842); Ulrichs also had independently assigned 
to it the suine position as Curtius, Munychia was 
the Acropolis of Peiraceus. It ocenpied the hill 
iminediately above the most easterly of the two 
sinaller harbours, that is, the one nearest to Athens. 
This hill is now called KaoréAda. It is the hishest 
point in the whole peninsula, rising 300 feet above 
the sea; and atits foet is the smallest of the three 
harhours, Of its military importance we shall speak 
presently. Leake had erronesusly given the name 
of Munychia te a smaller heizht in the westerly half 
of the peninsula, that is, the part furthest: from 
Athens, and liad supposed the greater heizht above 
deseribed to be the Acropolis of Phalerum. 

2. Fortifications and Harbours. — The whole 
peninsula of Peiracens, including ef course Muny- 
chia, was surronnded by Thernistocles with a strong | 
line of fortifications, The wall, which was GO stalic | 
in vireumference (Thue. ii, 13), was intended to be 
impregnable, and was far stronger than that of the 


Asty. It was carried up only half the height which 
Themistoeles had originally contemplated (Thue, i. 
3); and if Appian (.Withe. 30) is correct in stating 
that its actual height was 40 cubits, or about 60 feet, 
a height which was always foul sufficient, we per- 
ceive how vast was the project of Themistocles. 
“In respect to thickness, however, his ideas were 
exactly followed: two carts meeting one smother 
Lroucht stones, which were lid together right and 
feft on the outer side of each, and thus formed two 
primary parallel walls, between which the interior 
space (of cotrse at least as broad as the joint: breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, net with rubble, in 
the usual manner of the Grecks, but constructed, 
through the whole thickness, of syuarcd stones, | 
cramped together with metal The result was a 
solid wall prohably not less than 14 or 15 feet 
thick, sinee it was intended to carry so very unusual 
a height.” (Grote, vol, v. p. 335; comp. Thue. i. 
03.) The existing remains of the wall described by 
Leake confirta this aceount, The wall surrounded 
het only the whole peninsula, but also the small 
rocky promontory of Etioncia, from which it ran | 
between the great harbour and the salt tarsh called 

Hlalue. = These fortitications were connected with 

tuoce of the Asty by means of the Long Walls, which 
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have been already described, [See p. 259, se.) hh 
is usually stated that the architect emploved be Toe 
Histocles in his ervetion of these fortifications, am a 
the building of the town of Peiracens, was Hips 
damus of Miletus; but C. F. Hermann has bevactt 
forward good reasons for believing that, thearh the 
fortifications of Peirveens were erected by Them 
tocles, it was formed into a regularly planned ten 
hy Pericles, who emploved Hippodamus fur the 
purpeee.,  Hippodamus Laid out the town with bead 
straight streets, crossing each other at right ancl, 
which thus formed a striking contrast with the or 
row and crooked streets of Athens. (Heras, 
Dtisputatio de Hippodame Milesio, Marbarz, IML.) 
‘Lhe entrances to the three harbours of Peres 
were retulered very narrow by means of pees 
which lett only a passage in the middie fr 
two or three triremes to pass abmast. Thee 
moles were a continuation of the walls of Peirera, 
Which ran down to either side of the mouth 
the harbours; and the three entrances to the be- 
hours (Ta KAcipa tay Aquerwy) thus forme, & 
it were, three large sea-gates in the wall, bbe 
end of each mole was protected by a tower; sal 
across the entrance cliains were extended in tm 
of war. Harbours of this kind were called by the 
amients clised ports (wAemrol Asueéres), anc the 
walls were called xmAal, or claws, from their sete 
ing out into the sea like the claws of a crab. ko 
stated by ancient authorities that the three harteo 
of the DPeiraerus were closed ports (Hesych «¢ 
Zea; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 145; comp. Tre 
ii. 94; Vlut. Demetr, 7; Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 4): a4 
in each of them we find remains of the echrlec & 
moles, Hence these three harbours cannet me. 
as Leake supposed, three divisions of the hee 
harbour since there are traces of only ose st 
ehelae in the latter, and it is impossible to undertand 
how it vould have been divided inte thiree cheed pot 
(i.) Phandri, the smallest of the three barter 
was ancicntly callel Munxyenta, from the foc 
rising above it. It was only need by ships ef waz; 
and we learn, from the inscriptions already reiemd 
to, that it contained 82 vedqouwer, or shiy-b oe 
This harbour was formerly supposed to be Phalewa; 
but it was quite unsuitable for trading pure, 
leing shut in by steep heights, and having ne & 
rect eouununication with the Asty. Moreover, © 
can hardly conceive the Athenians to have bes @ 
blind as to have used this harbour for centunes, 2! 
to have neglected the more commodious hartear @ 
Stratiotiki and Drake, in its immediate nett. 
The molern name of Phandri is probably owm: ® 
a lighthouse having stood at its entrance in O* 
Byzantine period. 
(ii.) Strertrotiké (called Paschalimant by Uncle. 


| the middle of the three harbours, is the anciest ina 


(Zea), erroneously called by the earher topegrapocs 
Munychia. (Timeaus, Lez, Plat.; Phot. Le ae 
Zéa.) It was the largest of the three hartear it 
ships of war, since it contained 196 ship-bewes, 
whereas Munyehia had only 82, snd Cantharu iy 
94. Sone of the ship-houses at Zea appear te be 
been still in existence in the time of Pausanias; 6€ 
thongh he does not mention Zea, the reada oures #hock 
lie speaks of (i. 1. §3) were apparently at this pot. 
This harbour probably derived its name from Arecom, 
who was worshipped among the Athenians unde Os 
surname of Zea, and net, as Meursins supresed. fre 
the corn-vessels, which were confined to the Es. 
riuia in the great harbour, 
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(ci.) Dréhe or Jorto Leone, the largest of the 
tive hariears, waa commonly called by the ancients 
woply Poxarees (Mepaets), or Tre Harsour 
‘d Ammr), It derives its modern name from a 
ceed ben of white marble, which Spon and 
Woeler observed upon the beach, when they visited 
Athens; and which was carried to Venice, after 
the capture of Athens by the Venetians in 1687. 
Joke & the name used by the modern Greeks, 
riwe ipdeww, which originally meant only a serpent, 
26 denies a monster of any kind, and was hence 
aprbed to the marble lion, 

tt hue been already stated that Leake and other 
enter, misled by a of the Scholiast on 

Artepaanes (Pac. 145), divided the harbour of 
Forwens into three separate ports, named Cap- 
‘taras, Aphrodisiam, and Zea, but the words of the 
‘isdiast warrant no such conclusion: —é Tle:paseds 
tadran Exec tpeis, wdetas KAcotobs* els pew 3 
iotdpen Auge — dv @ 1d vreapia, elra rd ’Adpo- 
Sew dra xixAy Tod Auuévos oroal wevre. It is 
mcest that the Scholiast does not intend to give 
the memes f the three harbours of Peiraeeus ; but, 
fee mentioning Cantharus, he proceeds to speak of 
Se takines in its immediate vicinity, of which the 
Apireteiom, a temple of Aphrodite, was one; and 
Sve followed the five Stone or Colonnades. Leake 
mpreaed Zea to be the name of the bay situated on 
Ge right hand after entering the harbour, Aphro- 
Gin te be the name of the middle or great harbour, 
ei Cantharas to be the name of the inner harbour, 
mm itked ep by alluvial deposits of the Cephissus. 
Nu, however, certain that the last-mentioned spot 
owe fortoed part of the harbour of Peiraceus, since 
Meee this marsh and the harbeur traces of the 
Geeut wall have been discovered; and it is very 
Ptabie that this marsh is the one called Halae 
‘ai) by Xenophon. (Hell. ii. 4. § 34.) 

The harboar of Peiraceus appears to have been 
‘und ite only two parts. Of these, the snuller 
. weupring the bay to the right hand of the 
Grane to the harbour, was named Cantharns, It 
rm the third of the Athenian harbours for ships of 
'@, «al ceutained 94 ship-houses, Probably upon 
be eoees of the barbour of Cantharus the armoury 
trheier) of Philo stood, cuntaining anns for 
WS) ships, (Strab. ix. p. 395; Plin. vii. 37. 8.38; 
i. de Ovat. L 14; Vitruv. vii. Praef.; Appian, 
Bale, 41.) 

Tit remainder of the harbour, being about two- 
tte ef the whole, was called Emporium, and 
it sopropriated to merchant vessels. (‘Timaeus, 
=. Pat.; Harpocrst. a.v. Aefyua.) The sur- 
meine shore, which was also called Emporium, 
ased the five Stoae or Colonnades imentioned 
be. all of which were probably appropriated to 
Practice purpases, Ove of these was called the 
lama Stan pa erot), or the Long Colon- 
te (Pam. i 1. § 3); a second was the Deigma 
terpaa), ce place where merchants exhibited 
Eyre ef their goals for sale (Harpocrat. s. ¢. 
rhyme; Sebel. ac Aristoph. Equit. 974; Dem. 
Lecrit, p. 932); a third was the Alphitopolis 
AgeromeAcs), or Corn-Exchange, said to have 
™ bedlt by Pericles (Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. 
}: of the other two Stoae the names have not 
i jweerved. Between the Stase of the Em- 
=u amd Cantharus stood the Aphrodisium, or 
She of Aphrodite, bailt by Conon after his victory 

“rele (Pous. de; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 
«} The Lenits of the Emporium towards Can- 
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tharns were marked by a boundary stone discovered 
in situ in 1843, and bearing the inscription:— 


EMMOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
HOPO, 


i. ¢., "Europlou xal d30G 3pos. The forms of the 
letters, and the use of the H for the spiritus asper, 
prove that the inscription belongs to the period 
before the Peloponnesian war. The stone may have 
been erected upon the first foundation of Peirsceus 
by Themistocles, or when the town was laid out 
regularly by Hippodamus in the time of Pericles. 
It probably stood in a strect leading from the Em- 
porium to the docks of the harbour of Cantharus. 

3. Topography of Munychia and Peiraceus. — 
The site of Munychia, which was the Acropolis of 
Peiraeeus, has been already explained. Remains of 
its fortifications may still be seen on the top of the 
hill, now called Castella, above the harbour of PAa- 
nari, From its position it commanded the whole of 
the Peiraic peninsula, and its three harbours (inro- 
wirrove: 8 aitg Aweves rpeis, Strab. ix. p. 395); 
and whoever obtained possession of this hill became 
master of the whole of Peiraceus. Epimenides is 
said to have foreseen the importance of this position. 
(Plut. Sol. 12; Diog. Lairt. i. 114.) Soon after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, the seizure of 
Munychia by Thrasybulus and his party enabled 
them to carry on operations with success against 
the Thirty at Athens, (Xen. Hell, ii. 4.) The 
successors of Alexander the Great kept a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia for a long period, and by this 
means secured the obedience of Athens. The first 
Macedonian garrison was placed in this fortress by 
Antipater after the defeat of the Greeks at Crannon, 
B.c. 322. (Paus, i. 25. § 4; Plut. Dem. 28.) 
When Athens surrendered to Cassander, in B.c. 318, 
Munychia was also garrisoned by the latter; and it was 
by the support of these troops that Demetrius Phale- 
reus governed Athens for the next ten years. In n.c. 
307 the Macedonians were expelled from Munychia 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes; but the latter, on his 
return from Asia in B.c. 299, again placed a gar- 
rison in Munychia, and in the Museiumn also. These 
garrisons were expelled from both fortresses by the 
Athenians, under Olympiodorus, when Demetrins 
was deprived of the Macedonian kingdom in n.c. 287. 
(Paus, i. 25. § 4, seq., 26. § 1, seq.; Diod. xviii. 
48,74, xx.45; Plut. Demetr. 8, seq., 46, D’hoc. 
31, seq.) During the greater part of the reign of 
Antigonus and of his son Demetrius IL, the Mace- 
donians had possession of Munychia; but soon after 
the death of Demetrius, Aratus purchased the de- 
parture of the Macedonian garrison by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. (Plut. Arat. 34; 
Paus. ii. 8. § 5.) Strabo (4. ¢.) speaks of the hill 
of Munychia as full of hollows and excavations, and 
well adapted for dwelling-houses. In the time of 
Strabo the whole of the Peiraeeas was in ruins, and 
the hollows to which he alludes were probably the 
remains of cisterns, The sides of the hili sloping 
down to the great harbour appear to have been 
covered with houses rising one above anuther in the 
form of an amphitheatre, as in the city of Rhodes, 
which was laid out by the same architect, and was 
also celebrated for its beauty 

Within the fortress of Munychia was a temple of 
Artemis Murychia, who was the guardian dvity of 
this citadel. The tempie was a celebrated place of 
asylum for state criminals, (Xen. Zell. ii 4. $11; 
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Pans. i 1. 84; Dem. de Coron, p. 222, Neiske ; 
Lys, e Agorat pp, 460, 462, Keiske.) Near the 
porooerdinns, rion jaabeabds baer ithin the fortress, Wiis 
thie Mentit ian (Bevdiverov), or temple of the 


| liraeian Artutnis betulis, whose festival, tle helte | 


diteia, was celebrated an the they lode the lesser 
Vanathomon CMe Mell ii 4. § UDG Dat. 
de Kept, pop. 2274.) On the western slope 
ef dhe bill was the Dieuwsiae theate, facing the 
great hachours it miast nee heen af considerable 
aide, ts thet aesetiblies of the Athenian people were 
semnetines eld ia it, (Uhue. viii ws Net Jed 
ii. 4. $ 32: Lys. ec. Agerut, pu. aid Ato; Conbipr. 
Pram de Bids. Leg. pooTw) 


That Socrates Saw a pertinence of ene ef the plays 


of Euripides. (Aelian, VLMa 13) Some modern | 


writers tlistinguish between the theatre at Minyehia 
nod another ii Peiraeeas : bing the ancient writers 
tention uly ane theatre in the peninsnba, ealled 
iditthrently the Peiraic or the Munyelinin theatre, 
tle hatter nate bene given te at from its situation 
tiypen the hill of Miuuvebia, The rains near the 
liarbonr of Zea, which were formerly regarded as 
these of the Peiraie theatre, befoned probably to 
woother buikdine. 

The proper agora of Peiracens was allel the [ip 
podiuneinn Agera CUrmidaucios ayopa), to ilistin- 
ritish it fren the Maera Steal which wets alse teed 
aoaavera. The Hippealuneian Avera was situated 
near the spot where the two Lone Walls jeined the 
wall of Peiraceis; and a broad street ded trom it up 
te the citadel of Mimvehia (Neon Mell aie 4. 3 U1; 
Ando. de Myst. pp. 23, Keiske; Dou. e Taaoth. 
yp 1190.) 

At the entronce te the creat harbour there was 
on the right biswl the promeatery tfedums (AA- 
wmos), on the lett hand the promontory do therla 
CHetiwria, or Hetioreia) Oh Aleinius stowl the 
tetul of Thetuistecles, wheer tenes are satd te lieve 
heen brought fran Miactesia in Asia Minor, ated 
Vurried at this place. (Mot. Shem, G22 Daas. i. 1. 
$2) Eetienia was a teagne at kind commanding 
the entrance te the barker: and it was here that 
the Four Hrosdred ia moc. 401 erected a fort. iu 
ooler to prevent mere effvetuadly the entrance of the 
Athenian fleet, whielr was opposed to them. (Uhue, 
vill. Os Dera, eo Thee. p. PS; Margo trt., 
Subl., Stepls Bo an. "Hetedvera.) “Mie sinall hay 
on the outer side of the pretgontery was prvhably 
the Kwpds Aiugy micutiond by Nenophon, Chil. 
ii, 4. § 1.) 

The Muihlings arennd the shere of the great 
Darhotr Tiave eon Wreale mentioned, Drhabty 
lelind the Macnee Stoa was the tementus of Zeus and 
Athens, whieh Pansinias Gi 1. $3) tientions is 
wie af the anest geuurkable objects in Peirmecws, 
nod whieh is deseritud Iw ether sitters as the 
temple of Zets Seter, (Steal. ix, p. SMG: Liv, xxai. 
3; Plin, xaniv SLUG. STA) Pi reattys which 
Was one wf the courts ef justioe fur the tril of bie- 
Wivides, was situatd in’ Pelaeens ; and us this 
court is deserted indilferently ep Zea or év bpeartei, 
Hotaust be placsl either in oor near the haehour of 
Zea, The aeeused pleaded their ease on bead ship, 
whale the judces sat pet the shore, (Pats. i. as. 
S10; Dene, Aeistoer, po badd: Pollux, vu. 120; 
Beeker, mead. Grace. i, p- | 1.) 


Veirweets never recovensd from the blow inflieted | 


Tye it bw ats eaptare by Sulla. who destreved its 
fuitibeations aml arsenals, Se mpi was its decline 
That ia the tine of Strby it had Lecome * a snaatl 


e ws ' 
At was an this theatre 
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| village, situated around the ports and the terse 
of Zous Soter.” (Strahl. ix. p. 395.) 

Tie est bipertant werk on the Toprerrayae f 
Athetis is Col Lake's Tepography uf Athens 
Lowlon, 1841, 2nd edition, In commen wth J 
other writers on the subject, the writer af th 
present article is wider the greatest oblicathes 
Col. Leake, although he lias had oeeasion te G2 
fren bina on setne points, The other mot 
works froin whieh amest sssistance have bers a 
nivel are Porchhammer, Tapographie com Athen 
ite Ae i v rh fut wri he Shute n, Kiel, 1841: hua, 
Milos, wl. ii, pti, Leipziz, 1826; K. 0. ME, 
art. Aftie in Erseh and Gruber's Baegelpic 
vel vi, truslated by Lockhart, Lomdon, 182; 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, Lomlon, 19%: 
Stuart amd Revett, Antiyurties of Athens, Lote. 
1762—I1816, 4 vols.. fu. (2nd ed. PS25—1s27) 
Dnwbwell, Toone throngh Creeer, Vol i. Leneden, 1819, 
Prokesch, Th ulwavedlighe ate ny aye, VE lL. ii... Munttest. 
Iss; Mare, Jowenel of a Tour in Greece, wh 2 
Ediaburgh, 1s42. 
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| 
i 
| ATHENAEON CA@qraudy: Sudak or Sugden! 
ale callyt “a harbour of the Sexthotaun,” ss 2 
port on the seuth ceast of the Taune Chemo. 
(Aton. Periph pe. 6.) 

ATHENAEUM (CA@nvaiov). 1. A fore. 2 
the Soof Arcadia, and in the territery ot bce 
lopalis, ds described by Plutarch as a peso 7 
advance af the Lacedaemonian frontier (duteat rr 
Aaxwrixys), aid oor Belemina, It was sos 
, by Cleomenes in pee, 224, and was frequently ae 
cd retaken in the wars between the Actoma 

League and the Spartans. Leake snppeses ust o 
oonpiel the sisnamit of Mount Jovmdare, on St 4 
there are seme remains of an Hellenic furtress. 2b 
that ease it must have been a ditierent place ors 
l the Athomenin mentioned by Pansanias om the tm 
fran Meculepelis to Asea, and 20 stadia frum 
batter, (ilat. Cfeom. 4: Pol. i. 46, 54, iv. 37. 
[S15 Maus. vill, 44. $3 2,3; Leake, lopusnenacs 
j Jr 248.) 

2. A fortress in Athamania in Epeirns, dette 
I hy Livy as “finibus Macrtoniae sulvectum.” am 
aproetiy near Gemphi. Leake places uw ce 
luecit. a bith above the deserted Villuge of Ap 
| Porta, or Porta Poenaghia. (Liv. xxviii. 1. xxix. 2 
' Leake, Nurthora Gresee, vol. iv. PR 212, S25 4 
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ATHENOTPOLIS, a city on the coast of Gallia 
Nerlmeneia, dependent on Masuilia, (Mela, ii. 5; 
Pin .4.) Stephanns (#, ¢. "A@qva:) mentions an 
Athenae of the Ligystii, which may be this place- 
There are no measures for determining the position 
of Athenopelis, D'Anville observes, that Pliny and 
Mela seem to place this Massalict settlement south 
«¢ Forma Julii (#'réyue); and yet in his map he 
fon it north of Frejus, at a place called Agoy. 
Halckeuser, at a guess, places it at St. Tropez, 
stich is ona bay nearly due south of Fréjus. The 
Awemegoliten of Varro (L. ZL. vill. 35) are as- 
ceed to be the inhabitants of this place. [G. L.] 

ATHESIS (‘Arnowds, Strab.; 'Arurdy, Plut.), 
e~ of the principal rivers of Northern Italy, now 
vilied the Adige, It rises in the Rhactian Alps, in 
s mall inke near the modern village of Heschen, 
wei after s course of about 50 miles in a SE, direc- 
tots, receives the waters of the Ataris or Lisach, a 
rmm almost as considerable as its own, which de- 
w~tele from the pass of the Brenner, Their united 
eaters flow pearly due S. through a broad and 
vey valley, passing under the walls of Tridentum 
tT rvmdw), until they at length emerge into the plains 
«! Italy, clase to Verona, which stands on a kind of 
jesesals almost encircled by the Athesis. (Verona 
\eaeei cireumflun, Sil Ital. ili. 597.) From hence 
¢ pursmes its course, first towards the SE., and 
Ser@srds dne E. through the plains of Venetia to 

i@ Adriatic, which it enters only a few miles from 
ethsumest mouth of the Padus, but without 
bet ever joined that river, From its source to 
ibe =u it bas a course of not less than 200 miles; 
wd .¢ the vrolame of its waters it is inferior only to 
i» fuims ameng the rivers of Italy. (Strub, iv. | 
p07, where there is litthe doubt that the nanes | 
‘arysurés and "Iodpas have been transposed; Plin. 
is 14.020; Virg. Aen. ix. 680; Claudian, de VJ, 
tea Hom. 196.) Servins (ad Aes. Le.) and Vi- 
bas Seqaester (p. 3) erroneously describe the Athesia 
ie tele into the Padus; a very natural mistake, 
» the two rivers run parallel to cach other at a very 
Act icterval, and even communicate by various 
ws tranches and artificial channels, but their main 
swans avotinme perfectly distinct. 
lt was in the plains on the banks of the Athesis, 
eheldy met very far from Verona, that (. Catulns 
re defeated by the Cimbri in w.c.101. (Liv. £pit. 
rie: Fhe. B.3; Plat. Mer. 23.) [E.H.B.} 
ATHMUNLA, ATHMONUM. [Arttica.] 
ATHUS (“ASas, “Aéeey, Ep. "A@dws, gen. "Aldw; 
it Aswirps), the lofty mountain at the extremity 
‘ce bag peninsula, renning out into the sea from 
aletice in Macedonia, between the Singitic gulf 
rd tie Aegrean. This peninsula was properly 
wht Acte CAarh, Thc, iv. 109), but the name 
i Avie was alo given to it, as well as to the 
srain. (Herod. vil. 22.) The peninsula, as 
*. ao the metuxtain, is now called the Moly 
Swottim ("Ayu “Opes, Monte Santo), from the 
rt canter of monasteries and chapels with which 
Ly omerd. There are 20 of these monasteries, 
eet of winch were founded during the Byzantine 
we~, and some of them trace their origin to the 
> .¢ Comtantine the Great. Each of the different | 
wets beiuaging to the Greek Church, has one or 
oo tutesteries of ite own; and the spot is visited 
wrarnlly by pilgrims from Russia, Servia, Bul- 
cia as well ws from Greece and Asia Minor, No 
as, even of the anual kind, is permitted to enter 
~ [ecoasebs, 
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According to Pliny (iv, 10. &, 17. § 37, Sillig), 
the length of the peninsula is 75 (Roman) miles, 
and the circumference 150 (Roman) miles. Its real 
length is 40 English miles, and its average breadth 
about fuur miles. The genera] aspect of the peninsula 
is described in the following terms by a modern tra- 
veller:—“ The peninsula is rugged, being intersected 
by innumerable ravines. The ground rises almost im- 
medistely and rather abruptly from the isthmus at 
the northern end to about 300 feet, and for the first 
twelve miles maintains a table-land elevation of about 
600 feet, for the most part beautifully wooded. At 
this spot the peninsula is narrowed into rather less 
than two miles in breadth, It immediately afterwards 
expands to its average breadth of about four miles, 
which it retains to its southern extremity. From 
this point, also, the land becomes mountainous rather 
than hilly, two of the heights reaching respectively 
1700 and 1200 feet above the sea. Four miles 
farther south, on the eastern slope of the mountain 
ridge, and at a nearly equal distance from the east 
and west shores, is sitoated the town of Auryés, 
picturesyaely placed amidst vineyards and gardens, 
aie, wade Immediately to the southward of Karyés 
the ground rises to 2200 feet, whence a rigged 
broken country, covered with a forest of dark-leaved 
foliage, extends to the foot of the mountain, which rears 
itself in solitary magnificence, an insulated cone of 
white limestone, rising abruptly to the height of 
65350 feet above the sea. Close to the cliffs at the 
southern extremity, we learn from Captain Copa 
land's late survey, no bottom was found with 60 
fathoms of line.” (Licat. Webber Smith, in Journad 
of Royal Geogr. Soc. vol, vii, p. 65.) The lower 
bed of the mountain is composed of gneigs and argil- 
Jaceous slate, and the upper part of grey limestone, 
more or less inclined to white. (Sibthurp, in Wal 
pole's Travels, de. p. 40.) 

Athos is first mentioned by Homer, who represents 
Hera as resting on its summit on her flight from 
Olympus to Lemnos. (/l. xiv. 220.) The name, 
however, is chiefly memorable in history on account 
of the canal which Xerxes cut through the isthmus, 
connecting the peninsula with Chaleidice. (Herod, 
vii. 23, 809.) This canal was cut by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet, in order to escape the gales and 
high seas, which sweep around the promontory, and 
which had wrecked the fleet of Mardonius in n. c, 
492, The cutting of this canal has been rejected 
as a fulsehood by many writers, both aucient and 
modern; and Juvenal (x, 174) speaks of it as a 
specimen of Greek mendacity ; 

© ereditur olin 
Velificatus Athos, et quidquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 


Its existence, however, is not only attested by 
Herodotus (é. ¢.), Thucydides (1 ¢.), and other 
aucient writers, bat distinct traces of it have been 
discovered by modern travellers. The modern name 
of the isthmus is Proelaka, evidently the Romaic 
form of NpoatAag, the canal in front of the penin- 
sula of Athos. The best description of the present 
condition of the canal is given by Lieut. Wolfe :— 
* The canal of Xerxes is still most distinctly to be 
traced all the way across the isthmus from the Gulf 
of Monte Santo (the ancient Singitic Gulf) to the 
Bay of Erso in the Gulf af Contessa, with the 
exception of ubout 200 vards in the middle, where 
the ground beara no appearance of having ever been 
touched. But as there is no doubt of the whole 
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estial having been excavated hy Nerxes, it is pro- 
lable that the central part was afterwards filled np, 
in onter to allow amare ready passage into md out 
of the peninstla, In many places the canal is still 
deep, swanpy at the bottom, and filled with rushes 
ail other aquatic plants: the rain and soll springs 
draining down inte it from the adjacent: heizlits 
noord, at the Monte Santo end, a geal wateriuc- 
ples for shipping: the water (exert in very ary 
weather) runs out ina Goud stream, The distance 
tenes is 200 vards, which agrees very well with 
the heeadel of twelve stadia assigned by Herodotus. 
Theawiddlot the eanal appears to bave heen about 
IS oor 20 feet: the devel of the earth nowhere 
execels 15 fort above the seas the soil is a helt 
clay. Tt is on the whole a very remarkable isthinns, 
for the Load on cach side (hut move especially to the 
Wweetward) rises abraptly to an ¢levation of B00 to 
Li feet” (Penny Cyelopaedia, vol. iii, p. 23.) 
About TS toile north of the exnal was Acanthus 
[Acantiars), and on the isthmus, immediately 
south of the eanal, was Sane, probably the same as 
the later Uranapelis, [Sase.] In the peninsula 
iteelf there were five cities, Drum, Ovorniyxes, 
Ackoeriors, Tiysses, Civenan, which are de- 
sovibed suuler their respective nates, ‘Po these tive 
cities, which are gmentional by Herodetus (46), 


‘Thucydides Le.) and Strabo (vii, pch1), Seylax | 


(6.0. Maxeduvia) jatds Cloradriae, and Miny (Le) 
Palveorinm amd Apollonia, the iubabitints of the 
litter being natwal Maerobii, ‘The extremity of the 
jeuinoula, above whieh Mt. Athos rises abruptly, 
was talled Noy niplicas um (Noapawr), new Cape 
St George (stub. vii, p. 330; Pte. ii, 1. 8 11.) 
‘The peninsula was originally inhabited by ‘Pyrrhene- 
‘lasehais, who continged to form a kurge pert of 
the population in the Greek cities of the peninsula 
even jn the thae of the Peloponnesian war (Thue, 
fe). Chespecting the peninsula in general see 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii p. Tl; Lowen, 
Monnt Atos, Thessaly, aed Epirus, Londen, 1852, 
pe OL, segs Lieuts. Suuith and Wolte, dilthory, 
[Lew 

ACIREBIS, A'oTHLIBIS (Hered. ii. 166; Ptol. 
ive WSS AL, S15 Phin, v. 9s. 11s Steph, Ryze o. 
“APA Adappabis: th, “A@u8itay or AGASitgS ), 
the eldef town of the Athribite nete. in Lower 
Kevpt. Tt stewed nye the eastern) bank of the 
Yauttic brawh of the Nile, and near the anole 
where that branch diverges from the niin streati. 
Arelanns Mareellings reckons Athritis among the 
heet ouniderable cities of the Delta, in the 4th 
conlury of our era (xii, 16. $6). Tt seems to have 
beon of sufficient impertanee to give the maue 
Athrilatious Flavins to the upper Jertion of the 
‘Lapitie armeef the Nile. Tt was one of the military 
pones acignel te the Calasirian militia minder the 
lisraolis, 
delonged te the province of Augustanimien Secunda. 


‘Yho Athribite nome and its capital derived their | 


nurse from the goddess ‘I hriphts, wWhioter atisd ripethe tis 
beth at Athnbis and Panopolis denaminate * the 
test yreat goddess.” Thriphis is assoouted in wer- 
ship with Aman Kheia, one of the first qnaternion 
of deities in Rgyptian mytholory but ie repre. 
sentation of her has been at present: ideutitied, 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, Xe. vol. iv. 
ps 265) supposes Athrilas te lave heen one of the 
lion-lieaded guddvsses, whose special names have 
stot Leen aseertained, 

‘The ruins of Atrich or Trich, at the point where 


Under the Christian Eniyperors, Athirthis | 
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) the madern canal of Mouers turns off from the Yb, 
represent the ancient Athnbis. They consist ¢a- 
tensive mounds and basements, besides whieh a 
the remains of a temple, 200 feet long. and |7) 
broad, dedieated to the guddess Thriptus (Utz 
aAthredi). The monks of the White Mouse 
about half a mile tothe north of these ran w 
traditionally acquainted with the name of At 
altthonch their usual designation of these mum » 
Medecnet Ashaysh, An inseription on one @ uy 
fallen arelutraves of the temple bears the date of tr 
ninth year ot Tiberius, aud contains also the ane 
of his wite Julia, the daughter of Augustua ts 
the opposite face of the same block are found oak 
ineluding the names of ‘Tiberius Clawliw a 
Caesar Germanicus: sud in another peurt of i 
teinple is un oval of Ptolemy XIL, the eldest se ¢ 
Ptolemy Auletes (Boe. f1—48). About hid s 
inile trem Athobis are the quarries from which ur 
stone used in building the temple was brovght, oe 
lelow the quarries are some stall grotto toents. tk 
liutels of whose doors are partially preserved. Loe 
one of these lintels is a Greek inscription, inpamer 
that it was the “ sepulelire of Hertieius. ao d 
Archilius.” He had nit, however, been intend 
patter the Egyptian fashion, since his tomb contar 
| the depesit of ealeined bones. Vestizes abv sv 
found in two broad paved causewars of the rr 
miasin streets of Athribis, which crossed each at 
at right angles, ad probably divided the tows 2% 
four mais quarters, “The causeways and the ma 
generally indiette that the tewn was creat @ 
larged and beatified under the Macedonian tynact. 
(Champellion, CA gate, vol. i, p. 48: Wilkins, 
Laggptond Vhebes, ye S93.) [W. B. be.) 

ATHRYS. [Tastres.] 

ATILYRAS (A@upas), a river of Thrare betes 
Selymbria and Byzantium, (Pol. iii, 11, §6; 0s 
iv. M1. s. 18. § 47, Sillig; Pliny calla it abo I's 
daras.) 

ATILIANA. [Avtriconxes.} 
' 


ATUNA CAtiva: Eth, Atinas, itis), 1. Apa 
ecient and important cityet the Velscians, which peta 
its ancient name and position, ot a lefty hill near te 
seurces of the littl: river Melpis (Weipa), and sheet 
12 tniles SE, of Sora, Virwil speaks of it as aoe 
and yeowertil city (Ativa poteas, Aen. vii. 68 
bone Letore the foundation of Rene, and Martin os 

jternis it * prises Atina” (x. 92. 2,): the fare" 
poet seems te consider ita Latin city, but tram & 
jesition it would appear certain that it was a Vee 
seiancene, Et led. however, been wrested from ta 
people by the Sannites when it first appears in b> 
jterv, Jn ne, 3153 it was (according te seme aea- 
| lists) taken by the Roman eonsul C. Junius Bota 
| (Liv. ix, 28): but in b.c. 293 we again find & 
the hamds of the Samnites, and its territory #2 
ravaged hy the consuls, but no attack madre op Lr 
}town, (Id. x. 39.) We have no account af its 
final netuction by the Remmans, but it appear & 
have heen treated wath severity, and reducrd te Or 
leonditiun of a practectura, in which it sll can 
tinted even after its citizens had been admutted t 
the Roman franchise. But notwithstanding tt b- 
ferior peoition, i was in the days of Cicero & Dea- 
rishing aud pepulous town, so that he crass a 
favourable contrast between its population and Us 
of Tusealam, and savs that it was uot surpacsed ts 
any pravteetura in Italy. (Cie. pro Plese. 8) bs 
was the birthplsce of his friend and client Ca. 27 
vis, atid was included im the Terentur U-*- 
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ATINTANIA. 

(Tv. 16.) At a subsequent period it became a 
municipal town, with the ordinary privileges and 
ioagutrates; but though it received a military colony 
ender Nero, it did not obtain colonial rank. We 
barn, from numerous inscriptions, that it continued 
t bes considerable place under the Roman empire. 
(Lid. Colom. p. 230; Plin. iii. 5. 8.9; Ptol. iii. 1. 
(62; Murat. Jnser. pp. 352, 1102, 1262; Orell. 
luer. 140, 1678, 2285, &c.) 

Silus Italicus alludes to its cold and elevated 
tituation (monte mivoso descendens A tina, viii. 398), 
tol the modern city of Atina is noted as one of the 
cobbst places in the whole kingdom of Naples, which 
realts net only from its own position on a lofty emi- 
necee, bat from its being surrounded by high and 
beak mountains, especially towards the south. Its 
moernt walls, built in a massive style of polygonal 


biecks, but well hewn and neatly fitted, comprised 
ty whole summit of the bill, only a portion of which 
» cccupied by the modern city; their extent and 


eactitade confirm the accounts of its importance in 
tery early times. Of Roman date there are the re- 
mains of an aqueduct on a grand scale, substructions 
«a temple, and fragments of other buildings, be- 
ede oomerons sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
toms. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 361; Craven, Abruzzi, 
wl i pp 61—65.) 

2. A town of Lucania, situated in the upper 
@ te Tanager, now the Valle di Diano. It is 
tentemed only by Pliny, who enumerates the Ate- 
mie among the inland towns of Lucania, and by 
tee Leber Coloniarum, where it is called the “ 
fetera Atenas.” But the correct y of 
tr name is established by inscriptions, in which we 
fod it written Armxates; and the site is clearly 
weertained by the ruins still visible just below the 
vilge of Atena, about 5 miles N. of La Sala, 
These consist of extensive remains of the walls and 
towers, and of an itheatre; numerous inscrip- 
tems have also been discovered on the spot, which 
atest the municipal rank of the ancient city. It 
sppears that its territory must have extended as far 
= la Polla, about 5 miles farther N., where the 
under ground, a phenomenon 
wlech is noticed by Pliny as occurring “in campo 
Avast” (Plin. ii. 103. s. 106, iii. 11. 8.15; Lad. 
(elem. p. 209; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 424; Bullett, dell 
fest. 1847, p. 157.) E. H. B.] 
_ATINTA'NIA (‘Atorovia: Eth. ‘Atwrdy, 
<et), 3 mountainous district in Illyria, north of 
Meeeuis and cast of Parauaea, through which the 
Avw thews, in the upper part of its course. It is 
sertied by Livy (xlv. 30) as poor in soil and 
rele climate. The Atintanes are first mentioned 
= 8. c. 429, among the barbarians who assisted the 
Acbrsciets in their invasion of Pelo ms, Upon 
wtech cerasion the Atintanes and ) i were com- 
macdiel by the same leader, (Thue. ii. 80.) On 
e comclusion of the first war between Philip and 
the Kenans, Atintania was assigned to Macedonia, 
= © 2M: and after the conquest of Perseus in 
= © 168, it wa> incloded in one of the four districts 
mte which the Romans divided Macedonia. (Liv. 
care 00, xr. 30.) It is not mentioned by Ptolemy, 
™ @ femed part of Chaonia. (Comp, Strab. vii, 
p- S26. Pol ii. 5; Scylax, s. o. "IAAdpion ; Lycophr. 
143; Steph. Ba. c.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
wok iv. p 118.) 

ATLANTES (‘ArAapres), a people in the interior 
of Libya, inhabiting one of the chain of oases formed 
by malt hills, which are described by Herodotus as 
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extending along the N. of the Great Desert (Sahara), 
ten days’ journey W. of the ATARANTES, and in the 
vicinity of M. Arias, whence they derived their 
name. They were reported to abstain from using 
any living thing for food, and to see no visions in 
their sleep. (Herod. iv. 184; Mela, i. 8. § 5; Plin. 
v. 8; respecting the common confusion in the names 
see ATARANTES.) Herodotus adds, that they were 
the furthest (i. ¢. to the W.) of the people known 
to him as inhabiting the ridge of salt hills; but that 
the ridge itself extended as far as the pillars of 
Hercules, or even beyond them (iv. 185). The at- 
tempts of Rennell, Heeren, and others to assign the 
exact position of the people, from the data supplied 
by Herodotus, cannot be considered satisfactory. 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herod, vol. ii. pp. 301, 311; 
Heeren, /deen, vol. ii. pt. 1. p.248.) [P.S.] 

ATLA‘NTICUM MARE. The opinions of the 
ancients respecting the great body of water, which 
they knew to extend beyond the straits at the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean, must be viewed histo- 
rically; and such a view will best exhibit the mean- 
ing of the several names which they applied to it. 

The word Ocean (‘Qxeavés) had, with the early 
Greeks, a sense entirely different from that in which 
we use it. In the poets, Homer and Hesiod, the per- 
sonified being, Ocean, is the son of Heaven and 
Earth (Uranus and Gaia), a Titanic deity of the 
highest dignity, who presumes even to absent hiin- 
self from the Olympic councils of Jove; and he is 
the father of the whole race of water-nymphs and 
river-gods. (Hes. Theog. 133, 337, foll. 368; Hom. 
Il. xx. 7.) Physically, Ocean is a stream or river 
(expressly so called) encircling the earth with its 
ever-flowing current ; the primeval water, which 
is the source of all the other waters of the world, 
nay, according to some views, of all created things 
divine and human, for Homer applies it to the 
phrases Ocav -yéveois and dowep yéveois mdvtecot 
réru«ra, (Il, xiv. 201, 246; comp. Virg. Georg. 
iv. 382, where Ocean is called rerum, with 
reference, says Servius, to the opinions of thuse wlio, 
as Thales, supposed all things to be generated ont 
of water.) The sun and stars rose out of its waters 
and returned to them in setting. (/L. v. 5, 6, xviii. 
487.) On its shores were the abodes of the dead, 
accessible to the heroic voyager under divine diree- 
tion. (Od. x., xi, xii.) Among the epithets with 
which the word is coupled, there is one, &poppos 
(flowing backwards), which has been thought to 
indicate an acquaintance with the tides of the At- 
lantic; but the meaning of the word is not certain 
enough to warrant the inference. (Hom. Ji. xviii. 
399, xx. 65; Hesiod, Theog. 776.) 

Whether these views were purely imaginary or 
entirely mythical in their origin, or whether they 
were partly based on a vague knowledge of the 
waters outside of the Mediterranean, is a fruitful 
subject of debate. Nor can we fix, except within 
wide limits, the period at which they began to be 
correcue? by positive information. Both scripture 
and secular history point to enterprizes of the Phoe- 
nicians beyond the Straits at a very early period; 
and, moreover, to a suspicion, which was attempted 
more than once to be pat to the proof, that the Me- 
diterranean on the W. and the Arabian Gulf on the 
S. opened into one and the same great body of water, 
It was long, however, before this grmng ys “ all 
generally acce The story that Africa had 
satually bela seo is related by Hero 
dotus with the greatest distrust [Linya ] , and the 

x 
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qvestion was left, in aneient gewwraphy, with the | (by inest georraphers, though net fey ail) tow 
vreat authority of Ptalemis on the nevative side) round the inhabited world; and this: eneintios 
Ty faet. the prewress of tnaritine discovery, procend- was called net only Oeean, but also bw the sents 
ie isle penently in the two directions, led te the nates applied tothe Atlantic Ocean,  Thw. cu 
Kio ledcer of the tWwe grot expanses of water, on work de Mrirdo, falsely ascribed te Aristetl (5) 
the Soot Asia, and on the Woef Atrios aad Europe, | it is sail that the whole world is an ishnd er 
while their connection around Afvies was purely a | rouwled by the Athatic Sea (Gud Tis "Arkuta® 
hoatter of eonjecture, Thence arose the distinction cadovadens Aadasens wepipheouern: ani, ac 
Hoithed by the ates of the Severn wml the | wéAaypes 6€, 70 wdy Ew ris vixovmerns, “AtAgry 
Wi otern Seas the former bein: constantly ued hy | whe wadetrat weld “Qeeavds, RepepSeuew Huis \ wi 
Hiecwdotas fer the Iidian Geen PARALIOUS SINC s]}, the same ides is acsin and again repeated mabe 
vloley semen hiat oution-ly, the latter, its natural possaces of the work, where the naw used is tu! 
correlative, is only applied to the Atlnutie by Lite | ‘AQweade. 
wiiters, Similarly Cicero (Somn, Scip, 6) deserites te 
Hereedotus lid obtained sufficient knowledge to ree | inhabited exrth as a small island, strroania ts 
Jeet with ridiente the idea af the river Ocean tlowine | that ser whieh men all AMentic, and Great o 
round the earth Gi 20,23, iv 8, 36): and it deserves | Geen Gilly mari, qued Atlantieum, quad Mao 
petiee, that with the notion he rejects the verve alse, qnetn Oeeannia, appellatis im terris), Whee # 
woe ealls theese creat bedies af water, whieh we eall adds. that theugh bearing so greut a name, it s bet 
ecenns, sets. Ta this le is fellowed diy the great) smal, be refers ta the idea that there wer my 
negeriey of the ancient writers; amd the secondary | steely islands on the surfiee of the globe, each a 
veal the werd Osean, whieh we have retained, as} rontnded ley its own sivall portion of the great ley 
it. Cotten sete, was ents introdweadl at a hate | of waters, 
perowl, Wher there was probally a contysed netien Stribe refers ta the same notion as held bw En- 
of flsexset petnary seme, Dt is fond in the Reman | testis (i. py 56.64, seh gin. 5 on the repling ant 
weters iid in the Greek geograpiers of the Retnan | meaning of this diffieult posse see Seidel, fr. 
{" hal. setnetitnes Gar the whole lnaly of water sure | Bretosth. wie 1. tell. aud Groskurd’s Gee 
mentohne the earth aad sometimes with epithets | translation of Strabe), who 1.8 my the eireut ¢ 
wleeh wawrk the appdioation af the worl te the At- | the earth te by cotriplete Ww ithiu itself, ** so that, lat 
Tiotie Gori which is alse called simply Qveants ; | for the bindranee ari-ing from the great size of ue 
While on the other timed, the epithet Athations is | Athitie Sea, we might sail from Iberia (Spat 
toutid split to the Oka in its wider seme, that | Badia along the same pardlel:” to which sme 
is, tothe whole budy of water surrounding the three | iiakes an ebjeetion, remarkable for its uncon 
continents, wutieipertion of the wreat discovers of Colymibas, Ost 
Hloraletns speaks of the great sea on the W. ef) there vey be two inhabited worlds (or ish a 
Bivope ated Asin. as the sear heated the Pi tors ( ty the tenerate zeae, (Comp. i. p. 5, where be = 
Herethes) which és called the Set of Atdas (Gj ie | eases the Hecuivrie tetion, i. p. G2, and it p. 12 
oTryAewr Jadacaa W ‘ATAGHtis, —tem idl. uf “Ar. | Elsewhere le says that the earth: is surroan pe 
| 


Aas,—wedconden: Her i 202.) The former nine | water, amd receives into itself several galts * fre 
Wos Heatirally applied teat in centonlistinetion to) the outer sea” (ard THs ef Sardrens «ara ter 
the Mediterranean, or the ser wethéin the PilMuers | dweaviy, where the exuct sense of ata is bet deat 
(i) eros “HpawAciwy atyAwy Sadatea, Aristet, nay it refer te the tea, notived above, uf some de 
Miteor ii 1: Diew Thi i 8: Plat. Sop. 24)5) tinetion between the Qevan and even the onter sx 
and the Litter on account af the position assicmed te) of the werki?). OF the gulfs here referred to, the 
the inythion peronave Atlas. and te the qenntsin aa ipetl, he ads, are tour: namely, the Caspain® 
ef the same name, at the Wo extremity ef the earth | the Nv the Persian and Arabian on the S, sad t> 
[Areas  (Chinp. Enrip. dipped, &y Aristot. | Mediterrancan (7 éetas xal nad’ quas Aepoor 
Ppobo xxvii, S40) Both tanes are constantly used) Sa@Aarza) on the W. Of his application of to 
by subsequent writers, ‘The former nar mie isconmmen | uae AMowtie to the whole of the surroass: 
in the sin H Jer fern et the Cite Sear (47 Ee Sedtar- | (hen ot at least tu its southern, as well as wees, 
wa, i) éxtis SdAarra, Mire Exterimin, Mare Es- | portion. we have exaioples in i p.$2 (wel age ee 
terias): outer, with reference sometimes to the | govs 4 raca oases: dddarca, wol pdducts t 
Mediterranean, amd semetinws toatl the liner waters | sata weenuépiar), and in xv. pe 689, wher ¥ 
efthe earth, Another mane constantly wel is thatet) sars thatthe S. and SE. shores of India ra oo 
the (rent Sea (a) weyetdn Sadceea, Mare Magnum). ite the Atlantic sea: and. in ii, p, 130, he es = 
ine ptrwlistinetion to all the hover seas, amd te the India extent to the Eastern Sea and the Seuthet 
Meditecranean in parttodar Tt was alee called the os “ty whieh is par t of the Atlantic " (xpus te 
Wet on Secor Occeu (Bamenns Sxeards, beriwis eater da\arrar wal thy votiav tis ‘} coe) 
wid Bytanhs uxcar is, He- purines Mares The nse Siu ikariy | tosthenes duud spoken of Artis beus 
af these: geitiees, atel the ideas assecdited with them, | as extending S. as far as the Atlantic Sa (e779 
repre a taere particular deseription, tol ‘ATAarTinot weAdyous, Stra, xvi p. TP? 
Phe old Homerie metiun of the river Quean ree | where there ix no on asion for Letrou W's COR tn 
tained its place im the yuets log alter its physical exendation, “Auhomuot, a name ale which 
Wievienitee Vid deem alvaticbenaend sated setae dedications ie rs in the liter yearn jliers). 
nee fond of an alte viypt tes recetieiie i with beter 1 the wee of the sioeapl le word Oreamus, as the 
db covert .. Iw 1 welt thie OQlocan antsite 4 Vall the nanieed the Athirntie Qeesn 1, br writers at haat Stray € 
seris oof the viarlel, even of the otter sets. (hur iis Tithe esonipdes are form in Cicere (Leg Menad ts) 
ws Wey. Afterwards, the Remonave off the Sallust (fee, 18), Livy (sai, 4), Lloret (Cate 









bE ypeets wats adapted tothe pratmess or ceeomplited Iv. Pas 47, 4). atad Vir, Al (Gievry, iv, B82), ate 
wih ey by transferring the owt ol tartare ot Toa the werd is wenhy ‘al with wore by Carar ( fits 
all-cncincling ricer, tu the gee Which was sty posed Ub To oneeve Ciena), Catullus (Cari. lia, 6 
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and Ovid (Met. vii. 267, Oceani mare), It should 
lave been stated earlier that Polybius calls it the 
Onter snd Great Sea (iii. 37. §§ 10, 11, thy eee 
cal urydAqy *powayopevoutryny); and in another 
yowage he says that it was called by some 'Nxeavds, 
ly others, 7d "ArAarrucdy wéAayos (xvi. 29. § 6). 

( the geographers subsequent to Strabo, Mela 
vtates that the inhabited earth is entirely surrounded 
by the Ocean, from which it receives four seas, one 
twm the NL, two from the S., and the fourth from 
the W. (1), meaning the same four gulfs which 
wr »pecified by Strabo (see above), After describ- 

< the shores of the Mediterranean, he to 
rwak of the sea without the Straits, under the name 
of Oceanus, as ingens in finitumque , and he 
jarticularly deseribes the phenomena of the tides ; and 
then adds, that the sea which lies to the right of 
thee sailing out of the Straits and washes the shore 
« Beetica, is called aeqguor Atlanticum (iii. 1). 
Lieewhere he speaks of the sea on the W. of Europe 
au! Afriea by the general name of Oceanus (ii. 6), 
vod by the special names of Atlanticum Mare (i. 3, 
4.2 10), and Atlanticus Oceanus (i. 5). Pliny 
“aks of it as mare Atlanticum, ab aliis magnum 
(2. 5a 10). 

Molemy distinguishes the Atlantic from the other 
ecter seas or (as he generally calls them) oceans, 
by the name of the Western Ocean (6 butimds 
exceeds, ii. 5. § 3), and makes it the W. boundary 
eo Eorope and Libya, except in the S. part of the 
leter continent, where he supposes the unknown 
land to atretch out to the W. (vii. 5. § 2, viii. 4. 
§ 2, 13. § 2). 

Agathemerus (ii. 14) says that the Great Sea 
(4 wepdAn SdAaooa) surrounding the whole in- 
tebited world is called by the common name of 
(eran, and has different names according to the 
ferent regions ; and, after speaking of the Northern, 
Seathern, and Eastern Seas, he adds, that the sea 
ee the west, from which our sea (7 Kad’ quas Ad- 
hacen, the Mediterranean) is filled, is called the 
Wetern Ocean (‘Eowépios ‘Aeeavds), and, nar’ 
‘lexi, the Atlantic Sea (‘AtAartixby réAcyos). 
Is another passage (ii. 4) he says that Lusitania 
les adjacent to the Western Ocean (pds r@ duc- 
yume Oxeary), and that Tarraconensis extends from 
the Geean and the Outer Sea to the Mediterranean; 
but whether we should understand this as making 
® precise distinction between the Outer Sea, as on 
the W. of Spain, and the Ocean, as further N., is 
met quite clear. 

Acconding to Dionysius Periegetes, the earth is 
sumwended on every side by the “ stream of un- 
weane! Ocean” (of course a mere phrase borrowed 
trum the early poets), which, being one, has many 
nates applied to it; of which, the part on the west 
m called “ArAgs dowégies, which the commentators 
raplain as two adjectives in opposition (vi, 27—42; 
corm. Eustath, Comm. and Bernhardy, Annot, ad 
be.; alo camp. Priscian, /erieg. 37, full., and 72, 
where be ses the phrase Atlantis ab unda; Avien. 
Jar. Orb. 19,77, foll., gurgitis Hesperii, aequoris 
Neaperté tractua, 398, Atlantei vis aequoris, 409, 
Lenperti eequoria undam). At v. 335 he speaks 
of tue Therian people as yeirwy ‘Qaeavoin xpbs éo- 
Tere, Agathemerus, Dionysius, and the imitators 
of Ube latter, Priscian and Avienus, describe the four 
erext pulls of the Outer Sea in nearly the same 
muatiter as Strabo and Mela. 

Arenas (Or. Marit. pp. 80, full.) distinguishes 
dream the all-surryunding Ovean the sea between the 
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SW. coast of Spain and the NW. coast of Africa, 
which he calls Atlanticus sinus, and regards it as a 
sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean (gurges hic 
nostri maris; comp. 390, foll., where Oceanus, 
pontus maximus, gurges oras ambiens, parens 
nostri maris, is distinguished from J/esperius aestus 
atque Atlanticum salum) ; and, respecting the names, 
he adds (402, 403): 


“ Hune usus olim dixit Oceanum vetus, 
Alterque dixit mos Atlanticum mare.” 


Suidas defines the term 'ArAarytimd weAdyn as 
including beth the Western and Eastern Oceans 
(‘Eowépios Queavds xal ‘Egos), and all unnavigable 
seas; and the Atlantic Sea he explains as the Ocean 
CArtAartis SdAarra 6 'Oxeavds). 

It is enough to refer to such variations of the 
name as Atlanteus Oceanus (Claud. Nupt. Hon. et 
Mar. 280, Prob. et Olyb. Cons. 35), and Allanteus 
Gurges (Stat. Achill, i, 223); and to passages in 
which particular reference is made to the connection 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at the 
Straits, which are sometimes called the mouth of 
the Atlantic Sea, or of the Ocean (16 Tis Baddrrns 
vis "AtAavtingis ordua, Scymn. Ch. 138; Oceani 
Ostium, Cic. Leg. Manil. 12; Strab. iii. p. 139). 

Respecting the progress of discovery in the At- 
lantic, allusion has been made above to the early 
enterprizes of the Phoenicians; but the first de- 
tailed account is that of the voyage of Hanno, who 
was sent out from Carthage, about n.c. 500, with 
a considerable fleet, to explore the W. coast of Africa, 
and to found colonies upon it. Of his narrative of 
his voyage, we still possess a Greek translation. 
The identification of his positions is attended with 
some difficulty; but it can be made out that he 
advanced as far S. as the mouths of the Senegal 
and Gambia. (Linyra: Dict. of Biog. art. Hanno. | 
Pliny’s statement, that Hanno reached Arabia, is a 
fair example of the exaggerations prevalent on these 
matters, and of the caution with which the stories of 
the circumnavigation of Africa should be examined. 
(ii. 67.) About the same time the Carthaginians 
sent out another expedition, under Himilco, to 
explore the Atlantic N, of the Straits, (Plin. 1 c.) 
Himilco’s narrative has not come down to us; but 
we learn some of its contents from the Ora Jfa- 
ritima of Avienus. (108, foll., 375, foll.) He dis- 
covered the British islands, which he placed at the 
distance of four months’ vovage from the Straits; 
and he appears to have given a furmidable de- 
scription of the dangers of the navigation of the 
ocean, from sudden calms, from the thick sluggish 
nature of the water, from the sea-weed and even 
marine shrubs which entangled the ship, the shoals 
over which it could scarcely float, and the sea- 
monsters which surrounded the voyager as he slowly 
made his way through all these difficulties. Such 
exaggerated statements would meet with ready 
credence om account of the prevalent belief that the 
outer ocean was unnavigable, owing, as the early 
poets and philosophers supposed, to its being covered 
with perpetnal clouds and darkness (Hesiod ap, 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 258, 283; Pind. Nem. iii. 
79; Eurip. Herod, 744); and it is thonght, with 
much probability, that these exaggerations were 
purposely diffused by the Carthaginians, to deter the 
mariners of other nations from dividing with them- 
selves the navigation of the ocean. At all events, 
these stories are often repeated by the Greck writers 
(Herod. ii, 102 ; Aristot. Meteor. i 1, 13, Air. 
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Anse. 196; Mat, Tim, p. 24,25, comp. ATLANTIS; 
Theoplirast. ist, Plant, iv. 6. § 4; Sevlax, p. 53; 
Suid. 4. ¢. GrAwra weddyn, ‘ArAcerind wedayn; 
conmp. Tdeler, al Arvdetut, Meteor, p. 304, and Hnum- 
bolt, Arit, Outersuch, vol. ii. p- 67, fol, who ex- 
plains the stories of the shallows and sea-weed as 
referving to the extraordinary phaecnainena whieh 
the parts of the cee near the coast would present 
at bow water to voyavers previously unacquainted 
with its tides), 

The inest tnarked epochs in the subsequent his- 
tery of discovery in the Atlantic are these of the 
vevage of Pythers of Massilia (about m.¢. 334) 
reunil the NW. shores of Europe, deseribed in’ his 
lost works, wepl Tov axeavow and wepiodos THs 75, 
Which are frequently cited by Strabo, Pliny, and 
others (Dietoef Lio. s.t.); the vevace of Polylins, 
with the fleet of Setpio, along the W. coast of African 
[Lanva]; aml the intercourse of the Romans with 
the British isles [Burraxsta]. lat, as the At- 
Innitie was not, like the Indian Ocean, a great high- 
way of commerce, and there was no motive for the 
navigation of its stemny seas bevond the coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, lithe mlditional knowledge was 
gained respecting it, The latest views of the ancient 
cevgrmiphers are represented in) the statements of 
Dionysius and Agatheneras, referred to above, 

bo litth was known of the prevailing currents 
amd winds, aud other physival features of the 
Atlantic, that their diseussien does not belong to 
ancient geography, exeept with reference to one 
yeint, which is treated under Lipya, namely the 
inthvence of the currents along the W. eoast of 
Africa ot the attunpts to circumnavizate that 
continent. 

The special names most in nse for portions of the 
Atlantic Geean were the following: Ocraxnus Ga. 
prranes, the great gulf Gf the expression may be 


allowed ) outside the Straits, hetween the SW, coast of | 


Spain and the MW, ecast of Africa, to which, as has 
heen seen above, some reographers gave the name of 
the Atluntie Sea or Gulf) in a restrieted sense: 
Oorancs Canrannn (Karraépcos @xeavis: Ley 
of Bier), teoween the N, cast of Spain and the 
Wo cet of Gaul: Mare Gatnicem or Oceans 
Haniaees, off the NW, coust of Ganl, at the mouth 
of the English Channel sant Mane Brivaxsicem 
or Oenanes Taransteus, the E, part of the 
Channel, aud the Straits af Dover, between the 
Inviths of the Sequana (S fe) and the Rhenns 
(Rhine). All to the N. of this) belonzed to the 
Nevthern Qeean, [Cer axes Skvrenrrionants. ] 
Of the istands in the Atlantic, exelusive of those 
iniediately adjacent to the auainlands of Europe 
wd Atriea, the only ones known to the ancients 
were those called by them For rusatan [Nav nar, 
namely, the Comerica, with, perhaps, the Madeira 
gromp, “The legend ef the great istand of ATLANTIS, 
and its eomtiection with the question of any ancient 
knowledge of the great Western Continent, demands 
i seperate article, [P. s.] 
ATLANTIS (% ‘ArAavtis vijros: Eth. ‘Art- 
Aavrivoi, Procl, ad Mat. Tim; Sehol. in Plat, Rep. 
p. 327), the Island of Atlas, is first menti med by 


Plato, in the Jimarns (p. 24), and the Creties | 
He intraiuces the stery ns a pert | 


(pp. 108, 113). 
of a conversation respecting the ancient history of 
the world, held by Solon with an old pricst of Sais 
in Egypt. As an example of the iziorance of the 
Greeks concerning the events ef remoie ages, an in 


particular of the Athenians respecting the exploits | 
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of their own forefathers, the priest informs Sin 
that the Ecvptian records preserved the men ¢ 
the fact, that 9000 years earlier the Athena tol 
repelled an invading force, which had three 
the subjugation of all Europe and Asia to. Tes 
invasion came from the Atlantic Sea, whiell wa 2 
that time navigable. In front of the strait cae 
the Pillars of Hercules (and evidently, acvonine » 
Vlate’s idea, net far from it), Jay an island (#5rb 
| he presently calls Atlantis), greater than Libr: wd 
| Asia taken together, from which island vse 
could pass to other islands, and from them to the 
opposite continent, which surrounds that sea, ty 
so called (ie. the Atlantic), For the waters wna 
the strait (i.e. the Mediterranean), may be rca 
as but a harbour, having a narrow entrine: bet 
that is really a sea, and the land which summns t 
| may with perfect accuracy be called a conta 
(Tim. p, 24,e—25, a.). 
| The above passage is quoted fully to show te 
notion which it exhibits, when rightly undersod, 
that bevond and on the oppesite side of the Atiaune 
there was a vast continent, between which and tr 
W. shores of Europe and Libya were a nomier ¢ 
i-lands, the greatest of which, and the pars » 
our world, was that called Atlantis, 

In this island of Atlantis, he adds, there ames 
great and powerful dynasty of kings, who tea 
Inasters of the whole island, and of many of Ur 
other islands and of parts of the continent. Am 
inorenver, on this side the Atlantic, within d 
Straits, they ruled over Libya up to Egrpt, a! 
Europe up to Tyrrhenia, They next assented 
their whole force for the conquest of the ret d 
the comitries on the Mediterranean; but the Atbe 
nians, though deserted by their allies, repelled O¢ 
| invaders, and restored the liberty of all the peo 
within the Pillars of Hercules. But afterrars 
came great earthquakes and floods, by which the 
vietors in the contest were swallowed wp beneala 
the earth, and the istand of Atlantis was engulpoe! 
in the sea, which has ever since been unnavigatl tt 
reason of the shoals of rand created by the sania 
island. (7m, p. 25, a—d.) 

‘The stery is expanded in the Critias (p. 10%. 
| foll.), where, however, the latter part of it is unie- 

tunately lost. Here Plato goes back to the oncue 
| partition of the earth among the gods, and (what 4 
of seme impertance as to the interpretation ot U* 
legend), he particularly marks the fact that, of &* 
two parties in this great primeval conflict, the At* 
nians were the people of Athena and Hephaet=. 
but the Atlantines the people of Poseidon Th 
reval race was the offspring of Poseidon ax € 
Cleito, a mortal woman, the daughter of Even, @ 
of the original earthborn inhabitants of the #54, 
of whose residence in the centre of the island Ps 
gives a partienlar deseription. (Crit. p. 113, 4) 
Cleite bere to Poseidon five peairs of twins, whe 
came the heads of ten royal houses, each rule 4 
tenth pertion of the island, according to a pant 
made by Poseidon himself, but all subject to the 
supreme dynasty of Atlas, the eldest of the ter. © 
whom Poseidon conferred the place in the cen 
the island, which bad been before the residence 
Evenor, and which he fortitied and erected te 
capital, We have then a minute description of O* 
strength and magnitivence of this capital; of 
beauty and fertility of the island, with its }#1 
mountains, its abundant rivers, its exuberant r- 
tation, its temperate climate, its irrigation by mmm 
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reistare in the winter, and by a system of aqneducts 
io the commer, its mineral wealth, its abundance in 
all qecies of useful animals; and the magnificent 
works of art with which it was adorned, especiaily 
a the uyal residences. We have also a full account 
ef the people; their military order; their just and 
simple government, and the oaths by which they 
ben! themselves to obey it; their laws, which en- 
onl abstinence from all attacks on one another, 
sod submission to the supreme dynasty of the family 
eo Atlas, with many other particulars. For many 
prorrations, then, as long as the divine nature of 
ther founder retained its force among them, they 
entinod in a state of unbounded prosperity, based 
© wiedom, virtue, temperance, and mutual regard; 
soi, daring this period, their power grew to the height 
pevieudly related. But at length, the divine element 
mtheirnature was by continual admixture 
mth the human,so that the humancharacter prevailed 
in them over the divine; and thus becoming unfit to 
bear the prosperity they had reached, they sank into 
deprsrity: no longer understanding the true kind of 
ide which gives happiness, they believed their glory 
ood happiness to consist in cupidity and violence, 
Un this, Jove, resolving to punish them, that they 
macht be restored to order and moderation, sum- 
werd a council of the gods, and addressed them in 
wool: which are lost with the rest of this dialogue 
@ Piste. 

The truth ‘or falsehood, the origin and meaning, 
wf this legend, have exercised the critical and spe- 
ealatrre faculties of ancient and modern writers. 
That it was entirely an invention of Plato's, is 
hardly credible ; for, even if his derivation of the 
rerod from Egypt through Solon, and his own 
seertim that the story is “strange but altogether 
tue” (Tim. p. 20, d.) be set down to his dramatic 
erit, we have still the following indications of its 
etequity. First, if we are to believe a Scholiast on 
Piste (Repuh. p. 327), the victory of the Athenians 
ever the Atlantines was on one of the 
pep which were dedicated at the Panathenaea. 
Oedarus alo refers to this war (iii. 53), Then, 
Ge iegend is found in other forms, which do not 
wm to be entirely copied from Plato, 

Thes Aelian relates at length a very similar 
ey, op the authority of Theopompus, who gave it 
« cecived fran a Phrygian source, in the form of a 
mata by the satyr Silenus to the Phrygian Midas; 
set Strabo just mentions, on the authority of Theo- 
pempas and Apollodorus, the same legend, in which 
tt wlawd was called Meropis and the people Meropes 
[ Meperis, Mepowes, thei word used by Homer and 
Hevost in the sense of endowed with the faculty of 
evtemlate speech : Aclian, V. H. iii. 18, comp. the 
Swtee of Perizonius; Strab, vii. p. 299; comp. Ter- 
tel de Pallio, 2.) 

(nodoras, also, after relating the legend of the 
elend is a form very similar to Plato's story, adds 
bt @ was discovered by some Phoenician navi- 
pers who, while sailing along the W. coast of 
Aires, were driven by violent winds across the 
Vera. They brought back such an account of the 
wemty and resources of the island, that the Tyr- 
cuemam, having obtained the mastery of the sea, 
jeseeed an expedition to colonize the new land, but 
were hindered by the opposition of the Carthaginians. 
(+eeL 19,20) Diodorus does not mention the 
sacet of the island; and he differs from Plato by 
trSrtine to it as still existing. Pansanias relates 
teat a Caran Eopbemus had told him of a voyage 
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during which he had been carried by the force of 
the winds into the outer seay “ into which men no 
longer sail; where he came to desert islands, inha- 
bited by wild men with tails, whom the sailors, 
having previously visited the islands, called Satyrs, 
and the islands Zarupides ” (i. 23. § 5, 6); whom 
some take for monkeys ; unless the whole nar- 
rative be an imposture on the grave traveller. 
Another account is quoted by Proclus (ad Plut. 
Tim, p. 55) from the Aethiopica of Marcellus, that 
there were seven islands in the Outer Sea, which 
were sacred to Persephone, and three more, sacred 
to Pluto, Ammon, and Poseidon; and that the inha- 
bitants of this last preserved from their ancestors the 
memory of the exceedingly large island of Atlantis, 
which for many ages had ruled over all the islands 
in Atlantic Sea, and which had been itself sacred 
to Poseidon. Other ight be quoted, but 
the above are the esd geet 

The chief variations of opinion, in ancient and 
modern times, respecting these traditions, are the 
following. As to their origin, some have ascribed 
them to the hypotheses, or purely fictitious inven- 
tions of the early poets and philosophers; while 
others have accepted them as containing at least 
an element of fact, and affording, as the ancients 
thought, evidence of the existence of unknown lands 
in the Western Ocean, and, as some modern writers 
suppose, indications that America was not altogether 
unknown to the peoples of antiquity. As to the sig- 
nificance of the legend, in the form which it received 
from the imagination of the poets and philosophers, 
some have supposed that it is only a form of the old 
tradition of the “ golden age;” others, that it was a 
symbolical representation of the contest between the 
primeval powers of nature and the spirit of art and 
science, which plays so important a part in the old 
mythology; and others that it was merely intended 
by Plato as a form of exhibiting his ideal polity: 
the second of these views is ably supported by 
Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus ; and 
has a great deal to be said in its favour. As to the 
former question, how far the legend may contain an 
element of fact, it seems impossible to arrive at any 
certain conclusion, Those who regard it as pure 
fiction, but of an early origin, view it as arising out 
of the very ancient notion, found in Homer and 
Hesiod, that the abodes of departed heroes were in 
the extreme west, beyond the river Oceanus, a lo- 
cality naturally assigned as beyond the boundaries 
of the inhabited earth. That the fabulous prosperity 
and happiness of the Atlantines was in some degree 
connected with those poetical representations, is very 
probable; just as, when islands were actually dis- 
covered off the coast of Africa, they were called the 
Islands of the Blest. [Fortuxatar Lysvtar. | 
But still, important parts of the legend are thus Jett 
unaccounted for; its mythological character, its 
derivation from the Egyptian priests, or other On 
ental sources; and, what is in Plato its must us 
portant part, the supposed conflict of the Atlantines 
with the people of the old world. A strong ary 
ment is derived also from the extreme Hoprovetiy 
of any voyagers, at that early period, having foul 
their way in safety across the Ata, aul ty 
double draft upon credulity involved 1 Hie ey) 
tion of their safe return; the retust, bower. boyy 
generally less difficult than the ouly aid rT 
But this argument, though str bbl deter 
against the possibility of uch 4 \ 
nions of the ancients may Le pass! Up ly & few 
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words. Proclus (ad Tim, p. 24) tells us that 
Crantor, the ticst eommentater on Plate, teak the 
aeeonnt for a history, but acknewledent that he 
incurred therchy the ridicule of his couteniperauries. 
Stribe (ii, po VO2) barely mentions the Teen, 
quoting the opinion of Poscidonins, that it wits pas 
silly troe; and Pliny refers to it with eqnal brevity 
Gi SL sb) But ef fir more impertance then 


when the glebakur ticore of the earth was established, 
that the known werkl oeenpied but a sued] poortions 
of its sarfiee, amd that there might be on it other 
islands, Vesides our tiple ventinent, Sais stute- 
nents te this etleet are quoted in the preecdine 
artidle [ATLANriCUM: Maine]. Mela expiressty 
affirins the existence of stele anether ishuw, boat he 


Whether stich opinions were founded on the vaccue 
records of some aetaal diseevery, or on eld mythiead 
or poctical representations, er an the Vania of sei- 
entitic hypothesis, can ne longer be detertained: bat, 
fomn whatever seuree, the anticipation of the «dis- 


Seneca's Medea. which is said te have dele a deep 
impression on the mind of Columbus (Act i. v2 375, 
et seq i— 


“ Venient annis saccula seris, 
Quibus Oceans vinenla rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethiysyie nevas detegat orbes; 
Nee sit terris ultitaa ‘Thule. 


Tn moder times the disenssion has been earrivd 


AMD that lias been said, or perhaps that ean he sid 
tipo ot, bs stmtaed up iar the Agpendix af Colberites 
te his great work on scien geography, dle Neve 
Onrle. an een tins fie rit retershus (vel, ii, y 251— 
Yad) and to Alexander ven Hnbeldts A ritisohe 
Caters hnugen uber die histevische Laticick low 
er qeographisclen Renntaisse dor newen Well, 
Berlin, IS26, 

One point seems to deserve tere considerstion 
than it has received from: the dispntants on cither 
sides namely, whetlicr the stories of ancient veragers, 
Which soon to refer to lueds across the Athintie, 
tay pet, atter all, be exp beined equally well by supe 
peettie that the distant regions resell lw these ad. 
Venturers were oily parts of the Wy shores of Europe 
or Atriea, the connection of which with our continent 
Was tet apparent to the mariners who reached etn 
atter tone heating about in the Atheitie By the 
earliest navigaters evervthing bevoud the Steuits 
wont be recanted as reaete aid strance. “The stery 
of Bupheris, foresannple. might be alist tatehed 
Iv sete dieelert aelventunes with decrees ar apes on 
the bes known parts of the Wo ecast of Africa, Tt is 
worthy of particulier notice, that Mlate deseriles At- 
Lontis as evlentiy iot tar trom the Strait=, cmd allots 
the poset of it tearest our cogtinent te dradeirus, the 
tein brother ot Atha, the bere ep enya at the erty 
of Cades of Gadeing (Cradis) WY this explanation 
Te atoall adtnissitde Qaverely as the allinaite cere of | 
fiet roan whieh the descend grew mpd. it is quate 
enerivable that, when bapraved kiowledoe pel 
vessicttiwl thee trine prsition te the Cecasts thas vacnely 
udie ated, their dixappearanve foun ther feriser sage 
jerend position werk bead te the belief that they bod 
went swallowed ape by tie eeean Oa this diy pes | 





those direet references, is the general epinten, whitch | 
sects te dive pressiled ners or less fietan ther tite | 


plies it in the senthern tetaperate gore (iW $2). | 


covery of America is fotind Cnet te mention thier and | 
Jess striking ipstaners) i a well-hiiwn pemsace of | 


. . 7 : i 
eno with great igemmity, bat with ne certain result. 
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thesis, too, fhe war of the Athuitines and the Greks 
Wight possibly reter te some very ancient eonthes 
with the peoples of western Europe, [¥.s.] 
ATLAS (“ArAas: adj. “AtAas, fem. "AtAast:s: 
‘ArAartixos, Atlanticus, Atlantéus), & name tran 
ferred from tavthobyy to geogmphy, and apphed w 
the great chain of meuntains in the NW, of Atnea, 
whirl we stil call by the same uatoe, But the ap 
Jbeation af the name is very ditterent tow from w lat 
it was with the ancients, It is new used to denote 


Cthe whole aeuntain swstern of Africa between the 


Athentie Ocean on the Wy and the Lesser Syrtis oa 
the B.. and between the Mediterranean on the N. 
ad tie Great Desert (Sadana) on the So while oo 
the widest extent assigned te the name by the as 
cients, it did net reach further E. than the frener 
of Marveeos amd within this lint it evidently bas 
dilerent siznitieations, To understand the several 
meatings of the worl, a brief general view of the 
Whole nienntin chain is necessary, 

The western half ef North Atrica is formal by s 
series af terrmees, sloping down from the great dew 
tishle lartef North Central Atvien te the Lasin of toe 
Metitercanean: ineluding im this Test plirase ths 
pettien of the Atiantie which forms a sert of cut 
letwoon Syain amd the NW, coast of Africa. These 
termices are interseeted aud snpperted by memrtaa 
rates, iwving a general irection fram west te east, 
ate tintin the recta inte portions stakingle de 
ferait ie their plivsieal characters, It is and of 
Jate years that any approach has been made to aa 
avotinate Kiewhetve of this mountain system; aid 
reat parts ef at ace still entirely unexplored. fn 
the ubsenee of exact Knowlelee, both aterent and 
tielern writers bave fallen inte the temptation a 
methine mit a plansible and symmetries! system by 
bb the tinavination. ‘Thus Hemslotus (ii. 42. re. 
ISD) livides the whole of No Atries CLitva)y W. of 
the Nile-salley inte thiee porallel regions: te to 


habited aml cultivated tract along the ceast: the 


Countrvot Wild Beasts (4 dnpuedns) Soot the furtner: 
wil, S oof this, the Sandy Desert (Waumos wal &e— 
Spos Gewas wal eyiwos warter, comp. iv. 184, sch 
fin.) or, as he ealls ito in i. IS. a ndge of xara, 
extending Tike an evebrow (ogydn Yduuns) from 
Thelws in Leypt to the Pillars ef Hercules. A s- 
thilar threefidd division has been often made br ae 
der writers, varving fra that of Herelotas only is 
naming the eonteal portion. from its character:-cc 
vevetation, the Counters eof Paulie (beled e¢-~Jetres v5 
th the peuraflel chains of the Great and Lesser Atos 
have been assigned as the lines of demaratioga on 
the S, and in the middle, Sueh views have ust 
enonch foundation in tuet to make ther exeeedia. or 
apt todnisbeaud, The true pliysical peagray by at the 
reviett dows net present this svmunetry, either af ar 
macehwnt or ef products, Tis true that the w tee 
revi tai be roaghhy divided into two pertiams, tie 
cultivated Lind and the sundy desert (or, as tbe 
Arubs say.the Teil and the Sadidra), between welo: 
the mun chain ef Athi may be considered, in a vey 
veneral sense, as the great lorrier; and that these 
neeclistriots Letween the two, when the enltiwaceo 
of the sed) ecuses, aml whens the palm chietty. tet 
ithe other trees, Hourish, net over a continuess trae. 
hut tt distinet oases: but even this cene: state 
taeht weld repoim, te take it clear aud accurate. « 
Wore detciled expesition that lies within our pow 
vine. In general terms, it may be observend thot 
the 2e0/, or cori-prowing country, cannot be eefir. p 
by the Rot of the Lesser or even Ue Gwar Acues 
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(terms themselves far from definite), but that it even ; the case in his time, the lion and other beasts of prey 
extends, in some places (as in Tunis), beyond the | are now confined to the mountains, and do not ven- 
Lutter chain; that the Sakara, or sandy desert, spreads | ture down into the plains. The inhabitants of the 
itelf, in patches of greater or lesser extent, far to | Sahara are connected with the peoples N. of them 
Lie N.of the great desert table-land, which the name | by race and by the interchange of the first neces- 
is canmenly understood to denote; that the palm- | saries of life, receiving the corn of the Tell, and giv- 
crowing oases (woadys) are found in all parts of the ing their fruits in return; while they are severed 
Sahara, on both sides of the Atlas, but chiefly | from the peoples of the S. by race, habits, and the 
ie series of detached oases, not only on the N., | great barrier of the true sandy desert. A particular 
st also on the S. margin of the main chain of moun- description of the oases of the Sahara, and of the 
tom: apd that, where any continuous tract can be | other points only indicated here, will be found in the 
varkal out as a belt of demarcation between the work just quoted. 

i i The only delimitation that can be made between 
the Tell and the Sahara is assigned by the difference 
of their products. But, even thus, there are some 
intervening regions which partake of the character 
of both. Carette traces three principal basins of 
this kind in Algeria : the eastern, or basin of lake 
Melrir, S. of Tunis and the E. part of Algeria, and 
W. of the Lesser Syrtis, characterized by the culture 
both of corn and fruits; the central, or basin of £U- 
Hodna, far NW. of the former, where both kinds of 
culture are mixed with pastures; and the W., or 
basin of the upper Shelif (the ancient Chinalaph), 
where cultivation is superseded by pas- 
turage. 



















































¢ paature-land, with numerous fruit-trees of various 
vrors The Tell is formed by a series of valleys or 
rver-tasins, lying for the most part in the mountains 
pear the coast, which form what is called the Lesser 
Aas; and opening out, in the NW, of Marocco, 
ito extensive plains, which, however, the larger 
they become, assume more and more of the desert 
thaneter, for the obvious reason that they are less 
crnpletely irrigated by the streams flowing through 
tem. The lower mountain ridges, which divide 
thee basins, seem generally well wooded; but, as 
they form the strongholds of the Berbers, they are 
Lisle known to the Enrvpeans, or even to the Arabs. 
The southern limit of the Tell cannot be defined by Such is a general view of the country formed 
wey ene marked chain of mountain; but in proportion by what we now call the Atlas system of mountains, 
~ the main chain retires from the sea, so does the | the main chain of which defines the S. margin of 
Schera gain upon the Tell; and, on the other hand, | the basin of the Mediterranean. The precise deter- 
where, as in Tunis, the main chain approaches the mination of this main chain is somewhat difficult. 
wa, the Tell even reaches its southern side. Its general direction is not parallel to that of the 
To the S of the Tell, the Sahara, in the Arab | whole system; but it forms a sort of diagonal, rnn- 
wee of the word, extends over a space which can ning about WSW. and ENE., and nearly paralle! 
be tulerably well defined on the S. by a chain of | to the line of oases mentioned above as the southern 
tases, running in the general direction of WSW, to | limit of the system. The true W. extremity seems 
ENE. fram the extreme S. of the empire of Marocco, | to be C. Ghir or Ras Aferni, about 30° 35’ N. lat. ; 
5 abeat 28° or 29° N. lat, to the bottom of the and the E. extremity is formed by the NE. point of 
Lower Srrtis, between 33° and 34°. As far as can | Tunis, tas Addar or C. Bon. At this end it com- 
‘e judged from the imperfect data we possess, municates, by branches thrown off to the S., with 
‘his series of oases oaks a depression between the | the mountain chain which skirts the eastern half of 
slopes of the Atlas system and the high table- | the Mediterranean coast from the Lesser Syrtis to 
lea! of the Great Desert. It thus forms a natural the Nile valley; but this latter range is regarded by 
twamdary between the “ Barbary States,” or that the best geographers as a distinct system, and not « 
jection of North Africa which has always fallen | part of the Atlas. The first part of the main chain, 
rere or less within the history of the civilized here called the High Atlas, proceeds in the direction 
surkd, and the vast regions of Central Africa, peopled | above indicated as far as Jebel Miltsin, S. of the city 
ty the indigenous black tribes included under the | of Marocco, where it attains its greatest height, and 
tera) names of Ethiopians or Negroes. To the 5. whence it sends off an important branch to the 5., 
of this bonndary lies the great sandy desert which | under the name of Jebel Hadrar, or the Southern 
ve commonly call the Sahara; to the N., the Sa- | Atlas, which terminates on the Atlantic between C. 
hers of the Arabs of Barbary: the physical dis- Nun and C. Jubi. The main chain proceeds till it 
“sction being as clearly marked as that between an | reaches a sort of knot or focus, whence several ranpes 
ceran, with bere and there an island, and an archi- | branch out, in 31° 30’ N. lat. and 4° 50’ W.long. It 
pean. The Great Desert is such an ocean of sand, | here divides into two parts ; oneof which, retaining the 
with here and there an casis. The Sahara of Bar- | name of the High Ads, runs N. and NE. along the 
W. margin of the river Mubeia (the ancient Malva 
or Molochath), terminating on the W. of the mouth 
of that river and on the frontier of Marocco. From 
this range several lateral chains are thrown off to 
the N. and W., enclosing the plains of N. Marocco, 
and most of them reaching a common termination 
on the S. side of the Straits of Gibraltar: the one 
skirting the N. coast is considered as the W. portion 
of the Lesser Atlas chain, to be spoken of presently. 
From the usage of the ancient writers, as well as 
the modern inhabitants of the country, this so-called 
High Atlas has the best claim to be regarded as the 
prolongation of the main chain, But, on the ground 
of uniformity of direction, and to preserve a continuity 
through the whole system, geographers assign that 


tary is “a vast archipelago of oases, each of which 
presents to the eye a lively group of towns and vil- 
laces. Each village is surrounded by a large circuit 
ef frait-trees. The palm is the king of these plan- 
taticns, as ranch by the height of its stature as the 
vane of its products; bat it does not exclude other 
species; the pomegranate, the fig, the apricot, the 
peach, the vine, grow by its side.” (Carette, UAL 
yore Meridionale, in the Exploration Scientifique 
& T Algerie, vol. ii. p. 7.) Such is the region con- 
funded by some writers with the Desert, and vaguely 
described by others as the Country of Palins, a 
term, by the bye, which the Arabs confine to the 
Tisian Sahara and its oases, As for Herodotus’s 
* Cuuntry of Wild Beasts,” whatever may have been 
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charter taanother range, which they call the Great | of ATts seems never to have been extenel by 
teos punning thom the same mountain knot, with an! them beyond the original Mauretania (Tingawa\ 
1 ‘ haw te the BL, teeming the SE. tuargia ) Gat is. met EE. of the Molovhath The eros 
ot tle waller of the Muli fet, sud, after ar ap jerent 0 Aiees We find are extremely vague, and partace ¢ 
elejeresndentt about the frontier of Maroceco, where it is | that fabulous eharneter with which the W. extres “1 
bide known. reappear in the fotty gronpot Jefe’ | of the known earth was invested. On the ene. 
footers in the meridian of SAr rsivil, ant theave | tion of the name with the mythical persrax, 
ewliniingt, in the direction already indicated, to | nething requires tu be added to What has been -aid 
© Hoe Parallel te this nunge, and near the coust | under ATLAS in the Lictionary of Mythology ad 
ot the Meditenmunedn, from the mouth of the Welder Binygrapha. 
to thatot the Mejerdah (the ancient Barradas) in As a purely geographical term, the name orzs 
Tis, roms another chain, commonly called the | first in Ilerodetas, whose Atlas is mot a chain df 
lever Adas, which may be regarded as an eastern | mountains, but an i-elated mountain in the line d 
podengation of the digk Ades of No Maroceo; | his nnavinary evest of sand, whieh has beeg ep 
wile the dyes may also be viewed as the walls of mentioned, giving nate to a people inhabitunz a 
the terraces by which the whele systen slopes down [of the oases i that ridge. [Arias res} ir 
tw the Mediterrancan, ‘These ridses are varied in | deseribes it as narrow and circular, aud so step 
vonber aid direetion, and the vallews formed by | that its summit was said to be invisible: the oa 
thom constitute the greater portion of the Teds the | was said never to leave its top either in sasuwer « 
Varied positions and directions of these valleys inay | winter; and the people of the countey called is the 
he at onee seen by the courses of the rivers on any | pillar of heaven (iv. 184). The desertption is s 
poewl mapeot Algeria, In few plaves is there any | far accurate, that the highest summits of the Ath, 
trtoof level land between the north side of the [in Marseco, are covered with perpetual snow; bot 
Teor Atlas aad) the coast. Desides the less | the account is avowedly draven from mere reper, 
torked chains and terraces, whieh conneet the | and no date are assizned to fix the precise Juralrr, 
Leaeer Atlas with the principal chain, there is one | With) similar vagueness, and avewedly following 
well defined bridge, running WNW. and ESE. | ancient legends, Dielorus (ili, 53) speaks of the lise 
foo about the meridian of dgéer (the city) te that | Thrrosis as near Ethiopia and the greatest moup- 
of Constentinch, which is semetines described as | tain of those parts, which rung forward inte the 
the Middle Atlas; but this term is sometimes ap- | vevan, and whieh the Greeks call Atlas, 


plod ale to the whole system of terraces Letween It was net till the Jugurthine War brourht the 
the Great and Lesser Athis, In the NX. of Tunis | Renans inte contact with the people W. of the Me 
(the aneient Zengitans) the two chains coalesce, lewhath, that any exact knowlelge conld be bts d 


Phe principal chain diviles the wavers which run | of the inountains of Mauretania; but from that tire 
iite the Mediterranean (and partly into the Atlintie) | te the end of the Civil Wars the means of sect 
trom those which thow swuthwards towards the Great | Kuowledge were rapidly ineteawd. Accordingly toe 
Desert, The batter, exeepting the few which tind | georraphers af the curly empire are found speckics 
thor way into the Mediterranean abeat the Lesser | of the Athi as the preat mountain range of Maur- 
Syrtis. are lost in the sands, atter watering the asses | tania, and they are acquainted with its native name 
ot the Sahara of Barbars. Of the former, several of Daria (Arp), which it still bears, under te 
perform the sane office and are absorbed in the same | form of didrdr-a-Deren, in addition to the cor- 
manners but afew break through the mere nerthern | ropted form of the ancient name, Jebel-Tedla. The 
eliitis atid How into the Mediterrutean, thas flimi- | matue af Dcren is appdicd especially to the part W. 
jug the ouly considerable rivers of No Atrias stich | of the great knot. 
aw the Medeis (Mobs hath) and We gferduhk (ha Strale (xvii, p. 825) suvs that on the left of a 
gredas). Of the waters of the Lesser Athas, seine | peeson sailing out of the staits, is a mountain, whocd 
thaw S. and turta oases in the Svdaras while others | the Greeks call Atlas, but the burtarians Dyris; 
find their way into the Mediterranean, atter a cir. | tem whieh runs out an offset (xpoxovs) forming 
euitems eourse Uirongh the longitudial vallevs dee | the NW extremity of Mauretania, and called Coten 
serihed above: not te mention the stauller streams | (Amrecesia}. Immediately afterwards, he mea- 
alan the coast, which lb directly duwn the N, | tions the mountainechain extending fran Cotes to 
fiw of the meuntaitis inte the sea. Neferenee has the Svrtes im such a manner that he may perhaps 
aleeady been made te the compen error, which | seen to include it under the name of Atlas, bat be 
assities to determine the physical charoeter of the does net expressly call it se. Mela is content te 
eountey by lines of degarvation drawn aleu the | eqe.slieet exactly, the description of Heradotas, 
Wenntain ranges, Cha thas pomt, Cartre remarks wit the ad u from the mytholegers “caclam e 
(jy. 26) that sin the east amd in the centre, the | sides fon tangere modo vertice, sed sustanere 
myien of arble enlrure putsses the Hints of the egibeaue dictus est” (ii. 10. $ 1). Vliny (¥. 1) 
asin of the Mediterranean; whiue et the west, it places the Atkes in the W. of Mauretania, S of the 
dues net meach them.” Tver Saad. (or, as he elsewhere says, Sof the river 

As to elevation, the whole system declines con. | Fic }and the pede called Autolvles, through wher, 
siderably trom Wete Bo the dichest summdts am he says, is the nud “ad montem Africae wi sale 
Manweo reaching near L840) tects in Tunis, net iacesiowm Athintem.” He describes it as meant 
fouh, In its Pg tal fortiuation, i ditters fhe the uy ae heaven ont of the midst of the sand, rowch 
mountains on the No tuarzin of the Mews! erry at b rucen i, where it looks towands the shores ef tbe 
lest, by being less abrapt atl hava a tend ‘a ‘scan te Which it gives its name, but on the sace 
rather ty foe extensive tablelands than slurp dekins to Atria delightful for its shady groves, 
vrests and peaks. wi cidant spriucsand fruits of all kinds sprincing 

Phe portion of this moantain system Boacf the nposyentase usiv, In the day-time its inhabitars 
Molwhath was knows to the ancients by varous oo” mb teccoesl themselves, and tritclers were 
wanes. [Macnarania; Nesta) The mane tat wath a nligious lerrur by the silence @ ite 
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wltoles and its vast height, reaching above the 
coals and to the sphere of the moon. But at night, 
firs were seen blazing on its crests, its valleys were 
eoliened with the wanton sports of Aegipans and 
Satyrs, and resounded with the notes of pipes and 
fetes and with the clang of drums and cymbals. 
He then allades to its being the scene of the ad- 
watures of Herenles and Perseus, and adds that the 
isunce to it was immense. On the authority of 
the wrage of Polybius, he places it in the extreme 
S of Mauretania, near the promontory of Hercules, 
qeste the island of Cerne. (Comp. vi. 31. 5. 36.) 
Afr Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, had been de- 
peed by Claudius, a war arose with a native chief- 
um Aedemon, and the Roman arms advanced as far 
wt. Atlas. In spite, however, of this opportunity, 
wel of the resources of five Roman colonies in the 
powisee, Pliny insinuates that the Romans of eques- 
tran rank, who commanded the expedition, were 
=e intent on collecting the rich ucts of the 
onutry, to subserve their luxury, on making 
iopuiries in the service of science: they collected, 
beever, some information from the natives, which 
Pisy His own contemporary, Suetonius 
Paclinas, was the first Roman general who crossed 
te Atlas:—a proof, by the bye, that the Marocco 
mwontains only are referred to, for those of Algeria 
vat been crossed by Roman armies in the Jugur- 
thine War. He confirmed the accounts of its great 
barht and of the snow on its summit, 
wei related that its lower slopes were covered with 
tuck woods of an unknown species of tree, some- 
viat like a cypress. He also gained some infurma- 
com respecting the country S. of the Atlas, as far 
« the river Ger. Pliny adds that Juba II. had 
owra a similar account of the Atlas, mentioning 
eprially among its products the medicinal herb 
replerima. Solinus (c. 24) repeats the account of 
Vumy almost exactly. 

Ptolemy mentions, among the points on the W. 
emt of Maoretania Tingitana, a mountain called 
Artas Mixon (AtAas ¢Adrrey) in 6° long. and 
SY 10 N. lat., between the rivers Duns and Cusa 
("1 § 2); and another mountain, called ATLas 
Mason (ArAas yei(wv), the southernmost point of 
ince, S. of river Sala, in 8° long. and 

ib : 


xe 
€ 


sur T Algérie, 
¢e., vol. vi. pp. 316, foll.; 
Jackson, Account of Maroceo, p. 10; Ritter, Erd- 
bends, vol. i. pp. 883, foll.) [P. S.] 
ATRAMI'TAE. [Apnamrrar.] 
ATRAE or HATRAE (“Arpa:, Herodian iii. 28; 
Bys. ¢. ¢.; 1a “Arpa, Dion Cass. Ixvii. 31, 
seacy. 10; Hatra, Amm. xxv. 8; Eth. ‘Arphvo: 


the | They were one of the Belgic 
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cessary: moreover, in some of the later editions of 
Ptolemy, the word is spelt Bysdrpa. The ruins of 
Al Hathr, which are very extensive, and still attest 
the former grandeur of the city, have been visited 
by Mr. Layard in 1846, who considers the remains 
as belonging to the Sassanian period, or, at all 
events, as not prior to the Parthian dynasty. 
(Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p.110.) Mr. 
Ainsworth, who visited Al Hathr in company with 
Mr. Layard in the spring of 1840, has given a very 
full and interesting account of its t state, 
which corresponds exceedingly well with the short 
notice of Ammianus. (Ainsworth, es. vol. ii, 
c.35.) It appears from Dion Cassius (preserved 
in Xiphilinus) that Trajan, having descended the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and having proclaimed Par- 
thamaspates king of Ctesiphon, entered Arabia 
against Atra, but was compelled to retire, owing to 
the great heat and scarcity of water; and that Sep- 
timius Severus, who also returned by the Tigris from 
Ctesiphon, was forced to raise the siege of the city 
after sitting twenty days before it, the machines of 
war having been burnt by “ Greek fire,” which Mr, 
Ainsworth conjectures to have been the bitumen so 
common in the neighbourhood, Its name is sup- 
posed by Mr. Ainsworth to be derived from the 
Chaldee Hutra, “a sceptre"—i. ¢. the seat of go- 
vernment. {V.] 

ATRAX (“Arpaé, also 'Arpaxia, Steph. B.; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 42: Eth. "Arpdxws), a Perrhaebian town 
in Thessaly, described by Livy as situated above the 
river Peneius, at the distance of about 10 miles from 
Larissa. (Livy, xxxii. 15, comp. xxxvi. 13.) Strabo 
says that the Peneius passed by the cities of Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum and Parcadon, on its Icft, on its course 
to Atrax and Larissa, (Strab. ix. p.438.) Leake 
places Atrax on a height upon the left bank of the 
Peneius, opposite the village of Ginitea. On this 
height, which is now called Sidhiro-péliko (Zidnpo- 
*éduxos), a place where chippings of iron are found, 
Leake found stones and fraginents of ancient pottery, 
and in one place foundations of an Hellenic wall. 
Sep Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 368, vol. iv. 
p- 292. 

ATRE’BATES or ATREBATI (‘Arpé€aro:, 
Strab. p. 194), one of the Belgic nations (Caesar, 
B. G. ii. 4), or a people of Belgium, in the limited 
sense in which Caesar sometimes uses that term. 
vho had sent 
settlers to Britannia, long before Caesar's time (B. G. 
vy. 12); and their name was retained by the Atre- 
bates of Britannia. The Atrebates of Belgium were 
between the rivers Somme and the Schelde, and the 
position of their chief town Nemetocenna (SB. G. viii. 
46) or Nemetacum, is that of Arras, in the modern 
French department of Pas de Calais, on the Scarpe. 
The Morini were between the Atrebates and the sea. 
Their country in Caesar's time was marshy and 
wooded. The name Atrebates is partly preserved in 
Arras, and in the name of Artois, one of the ante- 


west | revolutionary divisions of France. In the middle- 


age Latin Artois is called Adertisus Pagus, But it 
is said that the limits of the Atrebates are not indi- 
cated by the old province of Artois, but by the ex- 
tent of the old diocese of Arras. Alrecht, the 
German name of Arras, is still nearer to the form 
Atrebates, 

In Caesar's Belgic War, 5.c. 57, the Atrebates 
supplied 15,000 men to the native army (8. G. 
ii. 4), and they were defeated, together with the 
Nervii, by Caesar, in the battle on the banks of 
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the Sambre. (BG. ii. 25.) Caesar gave tie Atro- | It had also a lake, called Spanta (Strab., xi. p. 524). 
hates a king, named Comm (8, Give 21), whom he | whieh is probably the present lake of Urniat, 
sent over te Deitunnia, before his fiest expedition, i ‘The capitalet Atropatene is called by Strate is. 
ooter to iduee the Drituani te acknewledve the Mee |p. 52) Gaza, by Pliny Gazae, by Ptolemy (mts. 
man supremacy, Comm was alo in Britainia | $4), Stephanus and Ammianus (xxiii, 6), Garwa 
during Cavsars secoml expedition (v.22), Thonzh | (Pagava), It is deserihed thus by the first: * Th 
Caesar lid exempted the Atrehates from itnpests | summer residence of the kings of Media Atropate 
and allowed them to enjew their lilerts, as a reward | is at Gasca, 0 city situated in a plain and in a strag 
fer Comme’s serviees, aml Til also attached the Mo- | fort. natied Vera, whieh was besieged by M. Au 
rind to the goverment of Comm, the Belgian joined |utas i his Parthiur war.” It has been intere 
his countrymen in the general rising against Caesar, | from this that Strabo is speaking of two diierst 
under Vorcingetorix, (BG. vil, 76.) He finally | places; but the probability is, that Gaza was tr 
submitted (viii. 47). fewnin the plain, of which Vers was the krep « 
The Atrelates were inchuled in Gallia Bebrica | roeck-citadel, especially as he adds, evidently +prat- 
voter the empire, CPin ive 7.) Pt seetas that at j ine of ene place, and on the authority of Adip ov, 
manufietare of woollen eloths existed ameng the | whe nccompanied Antony, “it is 2,400) sada 
Atrebates in the later imperial period. | CL vebetlins fron the Arasxes, which divides Armenia from Atte 
Poll, Gaffiew.e. 6, and the notes of Salnnesius, Mist. | patene.” Colonel Rawlinson has shown, im a very 
Awy. Seriptores, pp, 280, 514.) [ae Li] able amllearned paper im the Neg. Geogr, Josrt. 
ATREBATIL CArpeBarws, Mtol. ii, 3. § 26). | (velo x, whieh lias thrown more Lht om the oe 
in Britain, were the people about Colleva Attres | graphy of this part of Asia than any other wus, 
batuin or Sifehester, [BELGAK. ] [ha be] ancient or nuwdern, that this city bore at ditenm 
ATROPATE'NE CArpomata, Strab.xipp. 524 0 perials of history several different mames, amd thst 
—i26; ‘Atpomatios Mydia, Strab, xi, pp. 52— | its real name ought to be the Eebatana of Atrss- 
29; ‘Arporatia and ‘Arporérios, Steph. B.;} tee, in eontrudistinetion to the Eehatana of Meta 


Tporaryrh, Urol. vie 2. $5; Atropatene, Mini 13.) | Marna, now Moamedin, [Ecnatana.] [V.] 
Strabe, in his description of Media, divides it inte two ATTACOTTL or ATTICOTTI, mentioned br 
great divisions, one of which he enils MeyaAx, Media | Annoianus (xxvii2s). as having, in eenjanction wa 
Magna; the other % Atpumdreos Mniia ory 'Atpo- | the Seots aul Piets, harassed Britain. Menticoei, 
maryyy. He states that it was situated te the east of | toa, hy St. derome (ade, dovin. lib. di), as hanes 
Armenia nnd Matiene, and tothe westef Media Magna. | been seen by him in Gaul, indulging in cannitedien; 
Iliny (6) tires that Atropatene extendel te the al-o that they had their wives in commen, Tf -, 
Caspian Sea, and that its nihabitants were a part of | thee were net the Attacotti of their own peje 
the Medes. Its extent, Ny amd EL, is nowher: aeen- | [rltish locality, bat a detachment plented in Gal 
rately defined ; but it seers probable that it ex- | This we juter from the Netitia; where we have ‘bl 
tended E. beyond the river Atmardus. It seems also | Pttacetté Houeriand Seutorcs, and the Attansts 
likely that it esonprebented the BE. portion of | Moaueiid Janiaves: Uhe former jn Gaul, and the 
Matiene, which [rovinee is co sidoverd hy Strube latter in Gated and Naly. 

(xi, p. 509) to have been part of Media, Tt atst In the [ris ammils, the Attacots ( Aiterchranti) 
therefore bave ineluded a considerable peut of the ino- | take a fir yreater prominence.  Thev appear & 
dern province of Aecrbagjan. Tt derived its mame | enemies te the tative frish as early as alp. 54 
frou Atropates, or Atropes, who was governor of this | and it is a aUspicios cireum=tanee, that in pe 
distriet uniter the Inst Dareits, and, by a earefil portion as we appreuh the epoch of true beste, 
and <acweiois poliey with regard te the Macedonian thee disappear; the same applying te the fare 





hivinlers, seceded in preserving the indepemlenee of | Airs Bolbya, (RG. I] 
the comitey he vided, amd in transmitting his crowate | ATT EACUM CArracoy: Afeca near Calates of |, 


a tome line of descendants, whe lied themselves with ae tewn of the Celtibert in Hispania Taraconeiss, 
the milers of Armenia, Syria, amt Parthia Arian, deseribed on an inseription as) ao mmmripcus, 
Hi, 8, vi 19,29; Strabo xvi p. 525 amd Arrian, | Meniow. Atracexs. (Ptol. ii, 6; Morales, p 
vil. 4,13). The previnee of Atropatene Was evi- 69, b.), [P. Sj 
dently one of considerable power, Strabo (xi. p.5a3), | ATTALELA or ATTALIA (Arrdavaa, 'Arre- 
on the authority of Apeollonides, stating that its gee | Ate: £h,’Arradets), 1, Acityor Pamphylia, Aree 
vernor was able to bring inte the Geld TO.Q00 horse | qrentioninge Phaselis in Lyeia, Strabo mentions ( * as 
wiih 40,000 foets ner dees it ever appear to have | as the tirst town in’ Memphslia, then the river t+ 
Teen eonpletely conqnerad, thench daring the must | tarrhactes, and then Attalia, a city founded by Atcs- 
flourishing taees ef the Parthian erapire it was) das UL Phila@elplins, king of Pergannim, Acres! 
seinetiines a tributary of that warlike ree, some. | ingly le plices the Catarrhactes west of Atwalza 
tines governed by one ef its awn hereditary sove- | Molen inentions Phaselis, Olbia, and Attalea, aad 
Teizts, deseended trom Atreapates, (Tac, sta xv. | then the Catarrhactes. Miny mentions Ollda, bus 
21.) net Attalis (v. 27), thengh he mentions the € 
The whole of the distriet of Atropatene is very | tarrhactes, The meslern town of Adulia, now to 
mountainous, especiilly these ports whiel lie te the | largest place on the south coust of Asia Miner, o=- 
NW. and We The momntains bear respectively the | responds in name to Attalias bat itis west af tre 
names of Choatras, Montes Cadusii,atl M. basenins, | Caturrhaetes, new the Jéden Su. Strabo dex ol << 
and are connected with M. Zagros. ‘They wer ree the Cotarrluetes ae falling from a high rock, and tp - 
spectively outlying portions of the great cliaias of | noise of the eataract was heard tea distance. It os 
Taurus and Anti-Taarns (at present the mountain | cencrally assumed that Strabo means that it f— - 
tanges of Kurdistan, Komamdiz, awl Aserhejen). | over arock into the sea; but he dees net sar a> 
Its chief rivers were the Cambyses, Cyrns, Amardus | theucl this may be his mening, Beaufort (Ae 
ef Mardus, and the Charinidas (which perhaps onsht | meni p. 135) observes, that on the west sake. * 
“her to be counted with the streams of Hyreanis). the town “ there are only two stall rivers, bab oa 
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wueh glide quietly into the sea through the sandy 
tach, and can by no means answer the descrip- 
too of the Catarrhactes.” But there are many 
mall rivulets which turn the mills near Adalia, and 
rub directly over the cliff into the sea; and if these 
nvulets were united, they would form a large body 
¢water. (Beanfort.) The water of these streams 
is fall of caleareous particles, and near some of the 
woths stalactites were observed. It is very pro- 
leble, then, that the lower course of this river may 
lave undergone great changes since Strubo's time, 
wr! these changes are still going on. D’Anville 
enalered Adalia to represent Olbia, and Attalia to 
\e farther east at a place called Laara, and he has 
len followed by others in identifying Adalia and 
(ha; but this erroneous opinion is founded entirely 
cc the order of the names in Strabo, who is contra- 
dete! im this matter by Ptolemy and the Stadiasmus. 
Seratt and his associates visited Adalia. The houses 
wl walls contain many fragments of sculpture and 
elumne: the cemeteries which are outside of the 
ty also contain marble fragments and columns. 
The style of all the remains, it is said, is invariably 
eum. Fourteen inscriptions were found, but not 
er of them contains the name of the place. As 
ddeha is now the chief port of the south coast of 
Aes Minor, it is probable that it was so in former 
ome; and it is an excellent site fora city. Paul 
wx! Barnabas after leaving Perga went to Attalia, 
“and thence sailed to Antioch.” (Acts, xiv. 25.) 
Te church of Attalia was afterwards an episcopal 
wr There are imperial coins of Attalia, with the 
rpereph ‘ArraAewr, 

Leake, who fixes Attalia at Adalia, supposed that 
‘fea cught be found in the plain which extends from 
Atata to the foot of Solyma; and it ought to be 
‘wed bere, according to Strabo's authority. About 
3 wiles west of Adalia, near the coast, there are 
the renains of an ancient city, on an elevated flat 
wah thre ipitous sides, one side of which is 
teunded by the Arab Su. This agrees with Strabo’s 
eeniption of Olbia as a “ great fort.” The country 
tetween these ruins and Adalia is a rocky tract, in- 
yeble of cultivation, but the country west of them 
the mountains of Solyma, is very fertile. This, 
= © well observed in Spratt's Lycia (vol. i. p.217), 
wl explain Stephanus (s, e. "OA€ia), who finds 
Set with Philo for saying that Olbia belongs to 
Pemptrla: be adds, “it is not in Pamphylia, but 
© Use land of the Solymi;” and his remark is con- 
Semmble to the physical character of the country. 
ile ways, also, that the true name is Olba. Man- 
wrt» conjectare of Olbia and Attalia being the same 
piece, cannot be admitted. Strabo, in an obscure 
pene (p 667), speaks of Corycus and Attalia 
meether. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 192) interprets 
testo, by comparing with his text Stephanus (s. e. 
Arrthem) and Suidas (4. 0. Kwpu«aios), to mean 
tat Attalas fixed Attalia near a small town called 
Ceryeas, and that he inclosed Corycus and the new 
etSement within the same walls. This does not ap- 
pest te be exactly Strabo's meaning; but Corycus was 
© weet pear Attalia, and received a colony and was 
Setated when Attalia was built. 

2. Acty of Lydia, originally named Agrocira or 
oer. (Steph. ¢.0.ArrdAca.) There is a place 
reed Adala oo the river Hermus, but Hamilton 
| Somarches, de. vol. i. p. 143) found no ancient re- 
sme there [ Arrea. (G. L.J 

ATTA VICUS ("Arra nun), a town in the 
“=nry of the Actaeei, on the west of the Persian 


ATTRA = 
Gulf, and south of Grxxas “Pod = ~ 
which Vy pave its mame ti ce Ate oe 


of Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), win be tae 
Gerraicus Sinus, now the Gay eo Jimeno 
Attene regio has been ideeaitiec wrt tie pone 
of Bakran, which forms the easeet aor © tae cul 
and the Atta vicus with the mater Zak » 


north of Katura (the Katara of Past @& te 

eastern coast of this peninsala. (Fonte Gee 4 

Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 221, 223.) c. 
A’TTEA (‘Arrea), a place = tie ws omer © 


Mysia, which, if we follow the aie of Smo 

enumeration (p. 607), lies beter K-s —s wo 
Atarneus. It has been comectareé tins 5 » tie 
same place which is named Avtala & te Tx 

Pliny (v. 30) mentions an Attais im Mr<a bor te 
places it in the interior; and be suse mente tix 
Attalenses as belonging to the carmen of Pe- 
gamum. It seems, then, there is same cmmfneer = 
the authorities about this Artalis- and tie | 


Attalia of Stephanus and this Attala of Mion mos 
be the same place. [EL 
ATTE'GUA (‘Aréyova: prob. Tele bowen 
Osufia and Antequera), an inland tows © te 
mountains of Hispania Bactica, im th Gate of 
Bastetania and the conventus of Conduie. setae 
in the war between Caesar and the sem @ | am 
(Bell. Hisp. 7, 8, 22; Dion Com 2G > “au 


Max. ix. 3; Frontin. Strat. ni. 14. Sem 
141; Plin. iii. 1; Ukert, Geogropeee we 
p- 362.) 
ATTELEBUSA, a small island & te Lene = 
mentioned by Pliny (v.31) and te een hee. 
fort (Karamania, p. 117) idemisies © = Se a 
Rashat, which is separated from te scar gee 
a narrow channel. Adalia ix @ tir opp ame « 
the bay which the coast forme u-r 4 
ATTICA ( 'Atruch, e-=. ae © Le 4G 
tical divisions of Greece. L Nome —Te see « 
Attica is probably derived fren oc» leew) & 
being a projecting penimsuk & tr at eee 
as the peninsula of Mt Ate "2 +2 
Acte. [Acte.] Altice wus im » 
tion of Actica (Actict, wuss een) 
larly formed from Acte bos sume » 
cient writers that the cum «. —, 
Acte. (Strab. ix p 3Y. oem « 
Plin. iv. 7.8. 11) ly new eee = 
derived by the anciew! wmuer @& Ww oo» 
Actaeus or Actacon. @& tree ots 
Cranaus, who is repreeme © te meme y 
Athens. (Paus.i 2 $6 om « , we 
Jod. iii. 14. § 5.) fremae seme eter thmu 
Attica has nothing te Get te eee aos 
tains the root At « «& *ht- = op ; 
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direction, and terminating on the sea coast ahove | 


the promontory Rhamnus, 
Parnes is Nosets that of Cithaeron, or at least of 
its highest point, is Afate, derived from its tir-trees. 
‘These pwo chains of mountains, tegether with the 
central one of Cithaeron, completely protect the pe- 
ninsula of Attica from the rest of Greece, It thus 
appears that Megaris naturally forins a part of the 
peninsula: it was one of the four ancient divisions of 
Attica, but was afterwards separated from it. [Me- 
oan. ] 

There are two passes across the mountains from 
Corinth into the Megaris, whieh are spoken of under 
Meoaris., Through the range of Cithaeron and 


The medern name of | 


Parnes there are three principal passes, all of whieh | 


were of great importance in ancient times for the 
protection of Attica on the side of Boeotia, The 
Thost westerly of these passes was the one through 
which the read tan from Thebes and VPlataese to 
Eleusis; the central one was the pass of Phyle, 
through which was the direct road trom Thebes to 
Athens; and the eastern one was the pass of De- 
celeia, leading from Athens to Orepus and Delium. 
A more particular account of these ioportunt peisses 
is given below, [See Nos. 43,48. 51, ] 
points of Mt. Parnes lie between the passes of Phoyle 
and Deeeleia; one of the suminits rises to the height 
of 4193 feet, 

From this range of mouutains there descend several 
other ranges inte the interier, between which there 
lie four plains of greater or less extent. 

On the NW, boundary of Attica a range of 


The highest | 


mountains runs dewn to the south, terminating on | 


the west side of the bay of Eleusis in two summits, 
formerly called Corata (7@ Kepara, Strab. ix. p.395) 
or the ferns, now Kandili: this range forms the 
boundary between Attiea and Megaris. Another 
mountain range, extending frown Parnes to the south, 
terininates on the eastern side of the bay of Eleusis, 
and at the narrow strait which separates the istind 
of Salainis from the maidand: it hore the general 
name of Argaleos, aml parts of it were also called 
Poecilum and Corydallus. [AEGALBOs.)] Between 
the range of Cerata and that of Aegaleus lies the 
Elensinion and Thriasion Plain. 

Eastward of this plain lies the Athenian Plain, 
frequently ealled simply The Plain (1d Mediow), 
Tt is bounded on the west by Aegaleas, as has been 
already mentioned. “Though this range of moun- 
tains there is an important poss leading from the 
Eleusinian into the Athenian plain. It is a narrow 
rocky opening between Mt, Corydallus, and is now 
called the pass of Dhafnd: through it the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis te Athens formerly ran. Further 
north, towards Acharnae, are some openings in the 
heights, where are found ruins of a rampart, seven 
feet high, and five feet and a half thick, built along 
the crest of the hills; the summit of the wall forms 
a commanding platform towards the Eleusinian plain, 
(Leake, p.143.) Un the west the Athenian plain is 
bounded by a range of mountains, which also deseends 
from Parnes. The northern part of this range appears 
to have been anciently ealled Brilessus (Thue. ii. 23), 
and subsequently Pentelicus (td Mevredccdr dpus, 
Paus, i, 32, § 1; Mons Pentelensis, Vitruv. ii. 8), 
now Mendelior Penteli. 
applies the name of Pentelicus to this mountain is 
Pausanias; but as Strabo (ix. p. 399) speaks of 


Pentelic marble, we may infer with Leake that | 


the celebrity of the marble quarried in the demus 
of Pentele, upon the side of Mt. Brilessus, had 





The first Greek writer who | 
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caused the name of Pentelicus to supplant that of 
the ancient Brilessus, The plain of Athens » 
bounded on the south-east by the lofty range of Mt 
Hymettus, which is separated from that of Pe 
telieus by a depression about two miles im Jenrth. 
Hyniettus, the highest point of which is 3506 tee, 
is separated by a remarkable break into two pars, 
the northern er greater Hymettus, now called Tele 
Von, and the southern or lesser Hymettus, wbeb 
fortnerly bore also the name of Anhydrus ("Arvdpo 
Theoplir, de Sign, Pluc. p. 419, Heins.) oF the 
Waterless, now called Maero-Vuai The late 
terininates in the prommentory Zoster, 

The hill of Lycabettus, in the neighbourhod @ 
Athens, is spoken of elsewhere, [See p- 303, b.1 

Sometimes both the Eleusinian and Athecian 
plains are ineluded under the general name of Tle 
eins aod the coast of these two plains was mere 
spevitieally called Aete. CStrab, ix. p- 391.) 

North-east of the Athenian plain, between Parnes 
Pentelicns, and the sea, is a mountain district 
known by the name of Diacria (diaxpia) in w- 
tiquity. Its inhabitants, usually called Dsacrees 
or Dinerti (Qtaxpeis, iaxpivs), were sometimes also 
termed Myperaert’ (Trepapio, Herod. i. 59). a> 
jetrently from their dwelling on the other side af te 
mienntain from the city. ‘The only level peart of the 
ilistrict is the small plain of Marathen, open te the 
sea At the north-eastern extremity of this distnet, 
west of Cape Aalamo, there rises an eminence 2005 
fect in height, which is probably the ancient Pbel- 
lous (#eAAets), a name Which came to be used br 
the Athenians for any rocky heights adapted for tre 


| pasture of goats, (Aristoph, Nab, 71, A charm. 272; 


Isavus, de Ciron. Hered. p. 227, Reiske; Harpers 
Suid, se. #edA€a; Hesveh, s, 7, P€AAOs.) 

South-east of the Athenian plain is an undulazsz 
district, anciently called Mesoguea (Meadyace) « 
the Midland district, and now Meseghia. ke @ 
bounded by Pentelicus on the north, Hvinettas @& 
the west, the sea on the east, and the hib « 
Paralia on the south 

Pavalia or Paralug (Mlapadla, Mapades), i « 
the Sea-coast district, included the whole af the 
south of Attica, extending from the premmemters 
Zoster on the west, and from Brauron on the exct. 
to Sunium, It was a hilly and barren district, but 
contained the rich silver-mines of Laurium. ( Thac 
i. 43; Steph. B., Suid, «. v.) 

It appears, then, that Attica is distribated aot 
five natural divisions. 1. The Eleusinian or Threa- 
sian Plain, 2. The Athenian Plain. 3, The Lre- 
ceria or Highlands, including the Plain of Maratt oe 
4. The Mesogaea or Midland Distriet. 5. The Pa 
ralin or Sea-coast District. This geographical é& 
tribution gave rise also to political divisions, ae we 
shall see presently. 

The small plain of Oropus, lying north of Parars 
upon the Euboean channel, generally belonged 
Attica, though physically separated from it, amd 
properly a part of Boeotia, [Onores.] 

The area of Attica is about 700 square miles, meet 
including the islaml of Salamis, which is about 445 
nwre, The length of the west coast from Cersta ot 
the Horns to Sunium is about 60 miles, and th 
length of the east coast is about the same. (There 
is a vexwl xecount of the physical features of Attace 
in the J’ nny Cyelupardia, vol, iii. p. 59.) 

Ill. Aivers. — The rivers of Attica are Uttse 
better than mountain torrents, almost dry in sumer. 
and only full in winter, or after heavy rains. 1 te 
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Athenian plain is watered by two rivers, the Ce- 
jhiwas and the Ilissus. The Cephissus (Ky- 
@eeés), which is the more important of the two, 
tows southwards from Mt. Parnes on the west side 
of Athens, and after crossing the Long Walls falls 
into the Phaleric bay. Strabo (x. p. 400) places its 
wares at Trinemii. Leake observes; “ The most 
dtant sources of the river are on the western side 
@ Mt. Pentelicus, and the southern side of Mt. 
Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge which unites 
then; but particularly at Aivisia, at the foot of 
Pentelieus,—near Fasidhero, in the part of Diacria 
wieming to the same mountain, —at Jutdy, near 
the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest part of 
Mt. Parnes, from whence descends a broad torrent, 
whieh, passing near the village Menidhi, pours a 
lege occasional supply into the main channel of the 
Cephiseus.” Strabo says (i. c.) that “the Ce- 
puns is only a torrent stream, and that in summer 
it fails altogether ;” but this is not in accordance with 
the account of most modern travellers, who represent 
tw the only river in Attica which is supplied with 
rater during the whole year. In ancient times “ it 
fewed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
folly embanked : it is now allowed to find its way 
thragh the olive-groves in several streams, from 
wheh there are many smaller derivations, for the 
parpose of watering olive-trees and gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The fissus (“IAscods) is a more insignificant 
creer. It was composed of two branches, one of 
vhich was named Eridanus ("Hpi8ards, Paus. i. 19. 
§ 5) The main branch rises at the northern 
extremity of Hymettus, and receives near the Ly- 
reum, on the east side of Athens, the Eridanus, 
which rises on the western slope of Hymettus at a 
met called Syridni. The united stream then flows 
threagh the southern portion of the city, towards 
the Phaleric bay; but it scarcely ever reaches the 
ws, and in the neighbourhood of Athens it is al- 
way: dry in the sammer. The spreading plane 
ters, and the shady banks of this stream, which 
bere been immortalized by the beautiful description 
im the Phaedrus of Plato, have been succeeded by 
een-barnt rocks and stunted bushes. (Dodwell, 
mL p 475.) The source of the river at Syriani 
= a besntifal spot, and is apparently described in 
Se pesage of Ovid (Ar. Am. iii. 687), beginning : 

“ Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 

Fous sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus.” 

There was a torrent in the Athenian plain called 
Creleborus (KuwAd6opos), described as rushing 
*wn with a creat noise (Aristoph. Equit. 137, with 
Stel, Ackarn. 381; Hesych., Suid.): it is pro- 
wey the large and deep channel, called Megalo 
*eteme, which descends from Parnes, and flows 
weme miles, until lost in the olive-groves. (Dodwell, 
wai L p 477.) 

Two snail streams water the Eleusinian plain; 
we called the Cephissus (Sarandaforo), rises in 
Ms Citheeron, and traverses the narrow plain of 
Exwatherae, before it descends into that of Eleusis 
(Peas. i 28. §5); the other, now named Janila, 
hes its origin in the range of Parnes, near Phyle. 
A wmall stream called lapis (‘lais) formed the 
‘ewslary between the territory of Eleusis and Me- 
. — Méyapa ; Callim. ap. Steph. B. 
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The only other rivulets of Attica deserving notice 
“= three on the eastern coast: one flowing through 
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the plain of Marathon; a second rising on the south- 
eastern side of Pentelicus, and flowing into the sea a 
little below Ratina; and a third, now called the river 
of Vradna, which descends from Hymettus, and 
flows into the bay of LivddAi ;: the last is probably 
the ancient Erasinus ('Epacivos, Strab. viii. p. 371). 

IV. Products.—The mountains of Attica are 
chiefly calcareous. The best marble was obtained 
from Mt. Pentelicus, which supplied inexhaustible 
materials for the public buildings and statues of 
Athens. The Pentelic marble is of a dazzling white 
colour, hard, and fine-grained; but, owing to the 
little pieces of quartz or flint imbedded in it, not 
easy to work. Hymettus also produced fine marble: 
it is not so brilliantly white as the Pentelic, and in 
some places is almost grey. It was much used by 
the Romans in architecture. (“Trabes Hymet- 
tine,” Hor. Carm. ii. 18.3.) Blue or black mar- 
ble, which was frequently used in the Athenian 
architecture, is found at Eleusis, and was also ob- 
tained from a quarry near the promontory of Am- 

jale. (Strab. ix. p.395.) Marble was an article 
of export from Attica. (Xen. de Vect. 1.§4.) Be- 
tween Pentelicus and Parnes, the mass of rocks ap- 
pears to have been mica slate, which is also the basis 
of Pentelicus. Near the Horns, on the boundaries 
of Megaris, there is a large deposit of conchiferous 
limestone, which Pausanias mentions (i. 44. § 6). 

The hilly district of Laurium, above the promon- 
tory of Sunium, contained valuable silver mines, 
which contributed to raise Athens at an early period 
to a foremost rank among the Grecian states. These 
mines require a separate notice. [Laurtum. | 

The soil of Attica is light and dry, and produces 
at present little wheat. In antiquity, however, agri- 
culture was held in great honour by the Athenians, 
who cultivated their land with extraordinary care. 
Some remarks are made elsewhere respecting the 
quantity of corn probably grown in Attica in ancient 
times. [ATHENAE, p. 262.] 

The soil is better adapted for the growth of fruits. 
The olives and figs were particularly delicious; they 
both ripened earlier and continued longer in season 
than those in other countries. (Xen. de Veet. 1.) 
The olive-tree was regarded as the gift of Athena, 
and its cultivation was always under the especial 
care and protection of the goddess. From the olive- 
tree which grew in the temple of the goddess on 
the Acropolis, there came the Moriae (uopia:), or 
sacred olive-trees in the Academy [see p. 303}; 
and from these again all the other olive-trees, 
which grew in the precincts of the temples and the 
grounds of private persons. Even in the present day 
there are extensive groves of olive-trees along the 
banks of the Cephissus. The fig-tree was under the 
protection of Demeter, as the olive was under the 
care of Athena. Like the sacred olive-tree on the 
Acropolis, there was a sacred fig-tree at Eleusis, 
which the goddess Demeter is said to have produced. 
Olives were ex from Attica, and so probably 
were figs also; for the law which is said to have pro- 
hibited the exportation of the latter became obsolete 
in historical times, if indeed it ever existed. (Bickh, 
Publ. Economy of Athens, p. 41, 2nd ed.) 

The wine of Attica was pleasant to the taste, 
though not of a superior kind. The most celebrated 
was grown at Icaria, where Dionysus is said to have 
been welcomed. [See below, No. 42.] One of the 
varieties of the Attic grape was called the Nicostra- 
tian (Nixoorpdtios Bérpus, Athen. xiv. p. 654.) 
The honey, however, was particularly fine, Sree 
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from the bees which sucked the wild flowers of Mt. | 


iymettus. 

Attica is not adapted for the breeding of horses te 
any extent: the eountry is tow hilly aad the soil ted 
peer to aiferd mech nourishment ter then, Tener 
they were very scarce in early thnes, and even at 
later times could be kept only by the wealthy. For 
the same reason horned eatth: were alse searee, and 
Vhilochorus mentions an ancient kiow which proli- 


bited the killing of these animals, (Athen, ix. p. | 


875.) ‘The slopes of the meuntains, however, af: 
forded excellent pasture for sheep and goats, which 
were Very pUNEFERs In ancient times, (eats ip par 
ticular termed a large portion of the wealth of the 


| 


anetent inhabitants; and, from this animal, one of the - 


four ancient tribes was called Aegivervis, OF sheep 
there were several ditterent breeds, partionlirly of the 
finest kinds, (Dom. e, Ruerg. of Muesth. pp. 1153; 
Athen sii, p 540.) To encourage the breeding of 
sheep, there was an ancient law, which forbade the 
sweritice of a sheep autil it liad kunbed or hal been 
shorn, (Athen. ix. p. 375.) The seas around the 
coast abounded in fish, whieh were a favourite article 
of diet among the Athenian. Leake enutmerntes 
several varieties caught in the Phalerio hay, of whieh 
the agen, probably a sert of anchovy or sardine, is 
often mentioned, Oi Cape Zoster was caught the 
red neulet (rpeyAn), 

On the mountains will animals were found. Even 


in the time of Pansanias the bear and the wilt boar | 


were hunted on Mt. Parnes. (I'aus. 1.32. § 1.) 
V. Political Divisiins, —The oldest prelitiesd divi- 
sion of Attica is stid to have heen made by Ceerape, 
whe divided the country into twelve independent com- 
Iounities, whieh were afterwards united inte one 
state by Theseus, “The names of these connuunities 


} 





were: Ceeropia, Tetrapelis, Epacria, Deecleia, Eleu- 


sis, Aphidna, Thorieus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Ceplisia, and Phalerus.  CUhilveher. ap. Strah. ix. 
p. 397; Etymol Mos, ¢, “Ewaxpia ; Pint. Theos. 24.) 
Their perition has heen ably discussed by Finlay, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Suvicty of Literature 
(vol. fii. pp. 396), but as we shall have veeuston to 
speak of each presently, it is andy necessary te state 
now that these names continued te exist down te thie 
latest times of Athenian history: that Ceerepia be- 
cane the Acropolis af Mhens ; that ‘Tetraprlis cone 
tained the for demiiof Qenw, Marethon, ‘Privory- 
thas, and Problinthis (Strat. viii. po B55) anved thet 
the remaining cities sank inte demi. 

Another ancient division of Atties inte four parts, 
mimong the sons of Pandion, has a distinet reterence 
te the physical divisions of the country,  Nistas re- 
evived Mevariss Aezeus the Coaustland (anti), with 
the capital and the adjoining plain (medias); and the 
two other brothers Diteria (Ssasgia), or the Migh- 
lands in the NE. of the country, and Pardia (9a. 
paria), or the southern coast. (Strub. ix. p. $925 
Sehol. ad Aristeph, Vesp. 1225, and ad Vesp. 58.) 
‘That this division bias acreferenee to sere historical 
duet is clear from the cireumstunes that, after Me- 
garis bad been torn away from Athens by the Doris, 
the inhabitants of the remaining parts formed three 
yelition! parties in the tiae of Seley amd Peisistratus, 
known by the name of the Men of the Plain, the Pa- 
rali,and the Diserii or Hyperaerii, (dlerod. i. 50; 
Plat. Sud, 1.) 

Another division of the people of Atticn inte four 
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Coeropis, Autochthon, Actaea, and Paralia. the tro 
former names being derived from mythical pene 
wd the twe latter from the physical divisions cf th 
country, In the reign of Cranans, these names 
changed inte Cranais, Atthis, Mexognea, and Dian 
where again the two former are mythical, ate te 
two latter local denominations. Afterwards we fod 
a new set of names, Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias and 
Heplitestias, evidently derived from the deities 1 
were worshipped in the country. But these nuns 
wl disappeared before the four Tonie tribes of te 
lootes, Tlopletes, Argades, and Aeviceres, whet 
continned te exist dawn to the time of Cleisthens 
(ee, S10) One of the most important measure 
in the demecratical revolution, broaght abwnt be 
Ciristhenes atter the expulsion of the Peisistrata.. 
was the abolition of the four ancient Lorie tribe. and 
the forination of ten new tribes, The naines of the 
ten tribes, derived from Attic heroes, were, in otur 
of precedence, Erechitheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leonte. 
Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothetintis, Arants, 
Antiochis, ‘This number remained unaltered den 
tena, 307, when it was increased to twelve br the 
wtition of two new tribes, Antizenias and Deoy- 
trias, in henewr of Antigenus and his som Demetros, 
beeanse the latter bad delivered Athens free the 
rule of Cassander. The name of Antivemas *s 
subsequently changed inte that of Prelemeis, it be 
nonret Ptolemy Philutelplins ; and the Dernerries 
ite Attalis, when Attulus was the ally of Athens 
agaist Philip and the Rliedians. Finally, the num 
bor of tribes was increased to thirteen, in the ric 
Hadrian, by the addition of Hadrianis, in honerr d 
this emperor, 

Each tribe was subdivided into a certain narrter 
of Siot, townships, exntons, or parishes. The whe 
tervitery of Attica was parceled out into these dese. 
in one or other of which every Athenian citizen as 
enrolled. ‘The number of these detni is net as 
tained: we only know that they were 174 in te 
time of Polerm, whe lived in the thind centary ge 
(Strabo ix. p. 306; Eustath. me 71 11, 546.) Tt bas 
hoon supposed, from the words of Hemelotas (Sea 
be xal tovs Sijwous wateveue ds Tas OuAas, ¥. 69), 
that there were originally one hundred demi, ten to 


Pied 











peach trike: bat itis anprobable that the nwamber 
i dletni was dnercased so fargely ats from Loe to 174, 


(pudai or tribes existed fram the earliest times. These | 


tribes were eatled by ditterent names at diffrent 
periods. In the time of Ceerops they were called 


and hence sume medern erities construe Sra wth 
ovAds, amd not with Sywous, as the least ditheaty 
in the ease, 

It is tm pertant te hear in mind that the demi =- 
signed bw Cleisthenes to exch tribe were in no case 
mb adjwent toereh other, ‘The reason for this ar- 
rahgenient cannuet be better stated than in the words 
of Mr. Grote (vol. iv, po 177): “ The tribe, as a 
whole, did) not correspond with any continneas Pr- 
tion of the territory, nor could it have any peut 
lneal interest, seperate from the entire comununsts. 
Suh systematic avoidance of the faetions arising ost 
of neivhbonrhood will appear to have heen tore 
especially necessary, When we recollect that the qaxr- 
rels of the Parali, the Diaerii, the Pedisci, dumm 
the preceding century, had all been cenerated tres 
local fend, though doubtless artfully fomentel tr 
dividual ambition, Moreover, it was only by tos 
swine precaution that the loval predominance of the 
eity. and the formation of a city-interest distinet: frees 
that af the country. was obviated ; which could hart! 
liave failed to arise, diad the city itself comtirateJ 
either one dene or one tribe.” We know tht te 
of the city demi telonved to five ditherent tnl—. 
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umedy, the demns Cerameicus belonged to the tribe 
Acumantis; Melite to the Cecropis; Collytus to the 
Aeois; Cydathenacum to the Pandionis; Scambo- 
welue to the Leontis, Moreover, Petraeeus belonged 
wth Hippothoiintis, and Phalerum to the Aeantis. 

for further information respecting the Athenian 
tnkes in general, and the organization of the demus, 
tbe reader is referred to the Dict, of Antiq. arts. 
Tribus and Demus. 

It is certain that the descendants of a man always 
mained in the demus in which their ancestor was 
«gmally enrolled in the time of Cleisthenes. Con- 
ently, if a person transferred his abode to another 
fou, he was not enrolled in the new demus in 
which be settled, even if he was highly esteemed by 
th whabitants of the latter, and had conferred great 
thLugstions upon them. This is clear from an in- 
enption in Béckh’s collection (n. 101). (Sauppe, 
le Demis Urbanis Athenarum, p.13.) It is im- 
jertamt to bear this fact in mind, because modern 
eters have sometimes fixed the site of a demus, 
euply m consequence of finding upon the spot the 
mone of this demus attached to the name of a man; 
tet this is not coaclusive, since the demns in which 
sean was enrolled, and the demus in which he re- 
tel, might be, and frequently were, different. 

Each of the larger demi contained a town or vil- 
eer, bat several of the smaller demi possessed ap- 
jervatly only a common temple or place of assembly, 
te houses of the community being scattered over 
te district, as in many of our country parishes. 
Tix names of most of the demi are preserved. It 
me the practice in all public documents to add to 
Sy came of a person the name of the district to 
week he belonged; and hence we find in inscrip- 
ters the names of a great number of demi. Many 
Ger are met with in Harpocration, Hesychius, 
Sephanus, and Suidas, as well as in the earlier 
ertm. Bat though the names of most of the 
oem are thas preserved, it is impossible to fix the 
e® of alarge number of them, as they were not 
¢ saficent importance to be mentioned in history. 
+ shall endeavour, however, to ascertain their po- 
stem os far as is practicable, arranging the demi 
water: L. The Denu of the Athenian Plain. 2. The 
teed of the Eleusinian Plain. 3. The Demi of 
tteena and Mount Parnes. 4. The Demi of Paralia 
wl Meogaca. 

A. Tax Dest or THe ATHENIAN PLAry. 


1—10. The demi in the city of Athens and its 
mbarts are spoken of elsewhere. [ATHENAE, p. 
Wil, eq.) They were Cerameicus, Meurer, 
“ axbosipar, Cottytvus, CypATHENAEUM, Dio- 
wes. Comte, and perhaps Centapar. To these 
weet be akled Permareus and PHaterum. [See 
& OA, seq] 

(a) West of the Cephissus in the direction from 
K wi were: 

il. Xypere (Zuvéry, also Zuweredv, Strab. 
= p. 604), said to have been likewise called 
Tw 24 (Tpoia), because Teucrus led from hence 
™ Atte colony into Phrygia. (Dionys. i. 61; 
“wan Le; Steph. B.) It was apparently near 
vesewus or Phalerum, since Xypete, Peiraeeus, 
Malkrum, and adae formed the rerpa- 
swe (Pollux, iv. 105), who had a temple of Her- 

“=s @ common (terpdxwyor “HpaxAciuy, Steph. 
© «© Exevba; Bickh, Jnscrip. vol. i. p. 123). 
soma places Xppete at a remarkable insulated 

s4, 8 mule frum the head of the harbour of Pei- 
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raeeus, where are still seen some Hellenic founda- 
tions; but Ross remarks that this cannot be correct, 
since Xenophon (Hell. ii. 4. § 34) mentions this bill 
without giving its name, which he certainly would 
not have done if it had been X 

12. TuyMoETADAE (Qvupoirdda), deriving its 
name from Thymoetas, a king of Attica, possessed a 
port, from which Theseus secretly set sail on his 
expedition to Crete. (Plat. Thes. 19.) This re- 
tired port seems to have been the same as the Pro- 
RON LimeN (@apwv Aiuwhy), or “ Thieves’ port,” so 
called from its being frequented by smugglers. 
(Dem. c. Lacrit. p. 932; Strab. ix. p. 395.) It is 
a stnall circular harbour at the entrance to the bay 
of Salamis, and according to Dodwell is still called 
Klephtho-limani, Leake noticed the foundations of 
a temple upon a height near the beach, and other 
remains at a quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, 
This temple was probably the Heracleium men- 
tioned above. It was situated on the Attic side of 
the Strait of Salamis (Ctesias, Pers. c. 26, ed. Lion; 
Diod. xi. 18); and it was from the heights of Ae- 
galeos, above this temple, that Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Phanodemus, ap, Plut. Them, 
13; comp. Herod. viii. 90.) It is true that this 
temple was not situated at the narrowest part of the 
strait, as some writers represent ; but Leake justly 
remark~, that the harbour was probably the point 
from whence the passage-boats to Sulamis departed, 
as it is at the present day, and consequently the 
Heracleium became the most noted place on this 
part of the Attic shore, At the foot of Mt. Aega- 
leos are still seen vestiges of an ancient causeway, 
probably the road leading from Athens to the ferry, 
The oiovpas, or garments of goatskins of Thymoe- 
tadae, appear to have been celebrated. (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1138.) 

13, Ecnentpar (‘ExeAidat), so called from the 
hero Echelus, lay between Peiraceus and the Hera- 
cleium, in or near a marshy district, and possessed 
a Hippodrome, in which horse-races took place. 
(Steph. B, s.v.; Etym, M.s.c, "ExeAos; Hesych. and 
Etym. M. s. e. dv "ExeAidav.) It is probadle that 
this Hippodrome is the place to which the varrative 
in Demosthenes refers (c. Everg. p. 1155, seq.), in 
which case it was near the city. (Ibid, p. 1162; comp. 
Xen. de Mag. Eq. 3. §§ 1, 10.) 

14. CorypALLus (KopudaAAés), at the foot of 
the mountain of the same name, is placed by Strabo 
(ix. p. 395) between Thria and Peiraeeus, near the 
straits of Salamis, opposite the islands of Pharma- 
cussae. This position is in accordance with the 
account of Diodorus (iv. 59), who, after relating the 
contest of Theseus with Cereyon, which, sccording 
to Pansanias (i. 39. § 3), took place to the west of 
Eleusis, says that Theseus next killed Procrustes, 
whose abode was in Corydallus. Against the ex- 
press testimony of Strabo, we cannot aceept the au- 
thority of other writers, who make Corydallus a 
mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and Attica. 
(Athen. ix. p. 390; Plin. x. 41; Antig. Caryst. 6; 
Aelian, H. An. iii. 35.) 

15. Heraus (“Eppos), lay on the sacred road to 
Eleusis, between the Cephissus and the Pythium, a 
temple of Apollo on Mt. Poecilum, upon a rivulet of 
the same name. Here was the splendid monument 
of Pythonice, the wife of Harpalus, (Plut. /*hoe. 
22 ; Harpocrat. a. c. “Eppos ; Pans. i. 37. § 4; 
Athen, xiii, p. 594; Diod, xvii. 108.) 

16. Ora or Or (Ofa or “On), was situated above 
the Pythium, to the west of Mt. Aegalcos, to the north 

¥3 
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of the pass of Poocilam., (Soph. Ged. Col. 1061, ) situated above Paconia. It was perhaps an the ate 
Oidridos ek véuov, with the Sehol.; Leake, po 151.) | of the modern Wenidéi, since we know that th 

(4.) West of the Cephissus, and E. of the city, | modern Greeks frequently change # into p; thas 
in the direction from N. to S.; | TerreAn is also pronounced MewvreAn. 

17. Orem Cenamercum (Ofer Kepauedy), | 26, Lemsyprtem (AeqiSpior), was not a dem, 
to distinguish it from Geum Deeeleioum near De- | but a fortress, in which the Alemaeunidae fortitd 
celeia, Its naine shows that it was near the outer | themselves after the death of Hipparchns, bat ms 
Ceramvicus, and it may, therefore, be placed, with | tuken by the Deisistratidae after defeating the em 
Leake, between the Sacred Way and the northern | site party, (Herod. v.62; comp. Athen. xv. p65) 
Long Wall, (Hlarpoerat., Suid. se.) We have already seen that Herodotus deserites ta 

18. Scrnem (Swipov, Exipa, Strab. ix. p. 393), | situated above Paconia, and other authorities pat 
astonll place near a torrent of the same nate, just | it above Parnes. (Schol. ad Aristoph, Lysistr. 663; 
outside the Athenian walls on the Suered Way. It | Hesyel. s.r. AeaboSpior; Hesyeh., Suid. @r As 
Was not a demus, and derived its nate from Scirus, | Wedpiw uayn.) It is, however, more probable tas 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between | it stood on the southern slopes of Mt. Parnes, «a 
the Eleusinti and Erechtheus, and was buried in| to command the descent into the Athenian pat 
this spot. (aus. i. 36. $4; Strab. de.; Steph. | Leake conjectures that it may have occupeel, te 
B., Harpoerat. se 5 comp. Sehol. ad Aristoph, | site of the Metokhi of St. Nicolas, « small mene, 
Keel. 18.) situated amidst the woods of the upper rom d 

19. Lactapar (Aa«dda:), on the Sacred Way | Mount Parnes, at the distance of three or four nus 
between Sciron and the Cephissus,and near the sacred | te the north of Menidhé. 
fig-tree, It is celebrated as the demus to which the 27. CEPitsta (Kydiia), was one of the aneet 
family of Miltiades and Cimon belonged. (Paus. i, | twelve cities of Cecrops, and continued w bh @ 
37. $2; Plut. Cin, 4, Ale, 22; Cie. de OF ii, 18; | important demas down to the latest times. It 
Hesyeh.; Suid.) tains its ancient name (A‘risea), and is stud 

20, Covones (KoA@rds), eclebratal as the demus | sbout nine miles NE. of Athens, at the foot of Me 

of Sophocles, and the scene of one of the poet's tra- | Pentelicus, nearly opposite Acharnae, It wat te 
gedies, was situated ten stadia from the cate of the | favourite sumaner residence of Herades Atticas, T 
city, called Dipylam, near the Academy and the | alorned it with buildings, gardens, and statues. ¥+ 
river Cephissus. (Thue, viii. 67; Cie. de Fin, v.12) | learn fran modern travellers that a foanu 
It derived its name from two small but couspienous | transparent water, and groups of shady trees, «dl 
heights, which rise from the plain a hittle to the | remain here; and that it continues to be a fareant 
north of the Aeademy. Hence it is ealled by So- | residence of the Athenians during the beat of s- 
phocles * the white Colonus ” (tbv apyiita KoAwvir, | mer. (Steab, ix. 397; Dieg. Laért. iii, 41; Phist 
Ved. Col. 670). It was under the especial care of | Vit. Soph, ii, 1. § 12; Gell. i. 2, xviii, 10; Har 
Poseidon, and is called by Thueydides (/. ¢.) the | poerat.; Phot.; Wordsworth, p. 227; Stephani, Aa 
iepdv of this vod. It is frequently called * Colonus | durch Griechenland, p. 1.) 
Hippins,” to distinguish it from the * Colonns Ago- zs. Aruvonum (“ABuovor, also "A@uoria, He- 
racus” in Athens. [ATHENAK, p. 298, b.] Besides | poerat.; Steph, B.; Zonar.; Suid.; Bekker, Aned & 
the temple of Poseidon, it possessed a sacred inclusure | p. 549), situated on the site of the village Mor 
of the Euinenides, altars of Athena, Hippia, Demeter, | which is a mile and a half trem Afedsa on the nad 
Zeus, and Prometheus, together with sanctuaries of | to Athens. The name of the modern villace os 
Peirithous, Theseus, Qedipus, and Adrastus. Clans, | been derived from Amarysia, a surname of Arenas, 
i. 80. § 4.) The natural beauties of the spot are | who was worshipped under this designation at At 
described by Sophocles in the tmaguificent chorus, | momun. (Paus. 2. 35. § 5.) An inseription fund 
bevinning with the werds;— near Marusi, in which the temenes ef this costes 
is mentioned, puts the matter beyond dispute. (= 
"Aptéucdos teudvous ‘Auapuoias, Bickh, /-er- 
n. 528.) Athmonuin also possessed a very aboet 
temple of Aphrodite Urania, (Paus. i 14. $7) 
The inhabitants of this demus appear to bave be 
considered clever wine-dressers, (Aristoph. Ms. 
190.) 

20. TemtsrtapAg or HernaesTiaDag (‘To 
ridSat, ‘Hpacriddar, Steph. B.; Hesych.), are te 
nnies of one deus, and not two separate detu, 4 
Leake maintained. Iphistiadse appears to ban 
teen the correct form of the naine, not only bees 
it occurs much more frequently in inseriptiess 
also beeause it is much inore probable that a sm 
foriaed frota the obscure hero Iphistius shoul Lev 


ebinnou, eve, racde yapas 
ikov 7a Kpariota yas éxavAa 
Toy apyijta KoAwvor. 


(c.) Farther north; 

21, AcnaAuNnar (‘Ayapral), the most important 
of all the Attic demi, described in a separate ar- 
ticle. = [AcCHARNAE.] 

22. Eveyemag (Edruplac, Steph. B.), 

23. Crorta (Kpwria, Steph. B.; Kpwred, Thue, 
ii, 10), 

24. Pececes (MpAnwes), three demi forming a 
ConmMUNItY, as Teixwaor (Steph. Bes. e, Edpumidar), 
amd probably, therefore, adjacent. If the reading in 
Thucydides Gi. 19) is correct, dia Kpwreras, these 


: detui should be placed in the north of the Athenian 





plain, but many editors read 6a Kexpowias, Stuart, 
Who has been followed by mest modern writers, wis 
lel, by similarity of nate, to place Peleces at the 
Inodern /idihas, near Murnsi; but Ross maintains 
that the name of this Albanian village has no eon- 
nexion with Peleces, 

25. Panostpan (Maoriéa, Mans. ii, 18. $9), 
apparently the same as the Paconia (Maori) of 
Heradotus (v.62), who deseribes Leipsydrinim as 


22 ooo 


bern converted into one derived from the gud Hs 
pliaestus, than that the reverse should have bem 
the case. (Ross, p. 74.) We learn from Plates © 
(Ding. Latrt. iii. 41), that this demus contane = 
Hera lei im or temple of Hereules, which has p= 
bably given its name to the modem villas + 
-lrekli, about two or three miles westward « 
Kivisea awit Marist. Hence Arakl indicate ' 
site of Iphistiadae, as Marisi does that a AX 
NOTIN. 
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W. Ernestpar (Elpeciba:, Steph. B.; Bekker, 
Aneed. Lp. 246), west or south-west of Cephisia, 
wel adjacent to Iphistiadae, (Diog. Laért, iii. 41.) 

Ml. Pestece (MerréAn, Steph.), was situated 
«the north-eastern extremity of the Athenian plain, 
athe marble quarries of Mt. Brilessus, which was 
called Mt. Pentelicus from this place. [See p. 322, 
«| The fact of Pentele being a demus rests upon 
te authority of Stephanus alone, and has not yet 
teen confirmed by inscriptions, 

32. Pattewe (Maddten), a celebrated demus, 
fmysently mentioned by ancient writers and in in- 
enptems. From the mythical story of the war of 
Oe Pallantidae against Theseus, we learn that the 
oe: of Pallene, Gargettas, and Agnus were adja- 
eet. When Pallas was marghing from Sphettus in 
te Mesogaea against Athens, he placed a body of 
te tops in ambush at Gargettus, under the com- 
sand of his two sons, who were ordered, as soon as 
le was engaged with the army of Theseus, to march 
mpdly upon Athens and take the city by surprise, 
Det the stratagem was revealed to Theseus by Leos 
# Arnas, the herald of Pallas; whereupon Theseus 
m™ © pieces the troops at Gargettus. In conse- 
genre of this a lasting enmity followed between the 
mubitanta of Pallene and Agnus. (Plut. Thes. 
13, Philochor. ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Hippol. 35.) 
The rad from Sphettus to Athens passed through 
the opening between Mt. Pentelicus and Mt. Hy- 
mettus. In this situation, on the SW. side of Pen- 
tebeas, we find a small village, named Garité, which 
n undoubtedly the site of the ancient Gargettus. 
To proximity of Pallene and Gargettus is indicated 
wy somther legend. Pallene was celebrated for its 
temple of Athena; and we are told that Eurystheus 
ww buried at Gargettus in front of the temple of 
Athena Pallenis. (Strab. viii. p. 377; Steph., He- 
wey 2. e, Tapynrrés; wdpowWe wap@évou Madadn- 
viet, Eorip. Heracl. 1031.) We know further 
that Pallene lay on one of the roads from the city to 
Marathon (Herod. i. 62); and as the most conve- 
tent raul for warlike operations leads to Marathon 
werd the seuthern side of Pentelicus, Ross places 
Pallene half an boar south of Garitd, between the 
tenartery Hieraka and the small village Charvati, 
@ the spot where was discovered a celebrated in- 
emipten respecting money due to temples, and which 
we probably placed in the temple of Athena Pal- 
tem. (Backh, /nscr. n. 76.) In Hieraka there 
we abo found the Boastrophedon inscription of Aris- 
beim, which probably also came from the same 
wep. (Bockh, n.23.) Leake supposes Pallene 
® hare stoud at the foot of Hymettus, immediately 
peste tw Goerité at the foot of Pentelicus, and 
“opps its site to be indicated by some Hellenic 
mmm of considerable extent on a height which is 
wperated only from the northern extremity of Hy- 
‘eteas by the main road into the Mesogaea. “ This 
peer © about a mile and a half to the south-west- 
wert of Gerité, near two small churches, in one of 
weed Mr. Finlay found the following fragment: 
SEOANHE MAAA(HNETZ). This situation, 
weer the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite 
= *ppraching Athens, is such a point as would be 


“Syrtant, and often occupied in military operations; 
we 


_ woundingly, find that on three occasions in 
“Se early history of Athens, Pallene was the scene 
= stm; first, when Eurystheus fought against 


Se Athenians and Heracleidae; again, when The- 
opposed to Pallantidae; and a third 
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(Leake, p.46.) The inscription, however, in such 
a case, is not decisive evidence, as we have already 
seen. [See p. 325, a.] 

Agnus is placed by Ross in the hollow which lies 
between the extreme northern point of Hymettus and 
Hieraka, Leake, on the other hand, fixes it at 
Marképulo, in the southern part of the Mesogaea, 
because Mr. Finlay found at this place an inserip- 
tion, . . . . vAlans 'A-yvoboros, 

33. GarGcetrus (lapynrrds, Steph.; Hesych.; 
Phavor.; Schol. ad Aristoph. Thesm. 905), spoken of 
above, and celebrated as the demus of Epicurus. 

34. Acyus or Haanus (‘Ayvots or ‘Ayvois, 
Steph.; Phryn.; Hesych.; Suid.), also spoken of 
bove. 


a . 

(d.) East of Athens; — 

35. ALorece (‘AAw@éxn), was situated only 
eleven or twelve stadia from the city (Aesch. e. 
Timarch. p.119, Reiske), and not far from Cyno- 
sarges. (Herod. v. 63.) It lay consequently east 
of Athens, near the modern village of Ambeldkipo, 
between Lycabettus and Ilissus. It possessed a 
temple of Aphrodite (Béckh, Jnser. n. 395), and 
also, apparently, one of Hermaphroditus. ( Alciphr. 
Ep. iii. 37.) There are some remains of an ancient 
building in the church at Ambelokipo, which Leake 
supposes may be those of the temple of Aphrodite. 

(¢.) South of Athens: — 

36, 37. AcnrYLe (‘AypuAh, "Apavad, 'Aypo1Ay, 
Steph.; Harpocrat.; Suid.; Hesych.; Zonar.; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. i. p. 332), was the name of two demi, 
an upper and a lower Agryle. They lay imme- 
diately south of the stadium in the city. (Har- 
pocrat. s.v.'Ap3nrrds.) It is not improbable that 
the district of Agrae in the city belonged to one of 
these demi. [See p. 302, b.} 

38. Hatimus (‘AAqmois, Harpocrat.; Suid. ; 
Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i, p. 376; Schol. ad Ari- 
stoph. Av. 498), said to have been so called from 
7a GAma, sea-weeds (Etym. M. 4. v.), was situated 
on the coast between Phalerum and Aexone (Strab. 
ix. p. 398), at the distance of 35 stadia from the 
city (Dem. c. Eubulid. p. 1302), with temples of 
Demeter and Core (Paus, i. 31. § 1), and of Her- 
cules. (Dem. pp. 1314, 1319.) Hence Leake 
places it at C. Kallimdkhi, at the back of which 
rises a small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a 
church of St. Cosmas. Halimus was the demus of 
Thucydides the historian. 

38*. Aexone (Alfwy, Harpocrat.; Suid. ; Zonar. ; 
Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 358; Xen. Hell. ii, 4. 

26), situated on the coast south of Halimus (Strab. 

c.), probably near the promontory of Colins.  [ He- 
specting the position of Colias, see p.305,b.] Acxone 
was celebrated for its fisheries, (Athen. vii. p. 525; 
Hesych., Zonar., Suid., s. 0. Algwvida rpiyAny.) 

39. HaALaAg Agxontpes (‘AAal Aifwrides), a 
little south of the ing, derived its name from 
its salt-works. (Strab. /.c.; Steph.) “ They oc- 
cupy a level behind a cape called Aghid, where are 
found numerous remains of an ancient town, and 
among them a lion in white marble.” (Leake.) 


B. Tue Evevstxtan orn THRtasian PLAIN. 


The celebrated Sacred Way (‘Iepa ‘O3ds), lead- 
ing from Athens to Eleusis, demands a few words. 
It was the road along which the solemn procession 
in the Eleusinian festival travelled every year from 
Athens to Eleusis. It was lined on either side with 
numerous monuments. (Dict. of Ant. s. ©. Elew- 


vu 
when Peisistratus defeated the Alcmaconidae.” | sinia.) This road, with its monuments, is described 


yr4 


“ 
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at some length by Pansanias (i. 36—38), and was 
the subject of a special work by Polemon, which is 
unfortunately lost. (Llarpecrat. 8.0. lepa 'Odds.) 

It has been mentioned! clsewhere, that there were 
probably two raals lewling from Athens, to each of 
whieh the name of the Swered Way was given, one 
issuing from the gate ealled Dipylam, and the other 
trom the Sacred Gate, and that these two reds 
united shortly after quitting Athens, and formed 
the me Sacred Way. [AriENAB, p. 263, a] 

‘ausanias, in his journey along the Sacred Way, 
left Athens by Dipylum. The first monument, 
which was Hamustiately outside this gate, was that 
of the herald Anthemoeritus. Next came the tomb 
of Molossus, and then the place Seiram, already 
deseribed. [See ahove, No. IS.) After some mo- 
Huments mevtioned by Pausanias there was the 
detmus Laciadae [see Ne. 19), and shortly after 
wards the Cephissus was crossed by a bridge, which 
Pausanias ha, omitted to mention, but which is cele. 
brated as the place at which the initiated assailed 
jetssengers with vulgar abuse and miillery, hence 
calle ye@upermot, (Straub. ix, p. 40K); Suid. se 
Vepupitaw; Hesyeh. se. Pepupwtat.) After cress 
ing the Cephissus, Paisanias deseribes several other 
ionuinents, of Which he speeities two as the test 
remarkable for nagnitude amd ornament, one of a 
Rhedian who dwelt at Athens, and the other built 
by Harpalus in lioneur of his wite Pythionee. The 
hatter, as we live already seen, Was situated at the 
detns Hermus., [See above, No. 15.] 

The next inest important object on the road was 





the temple of Apollo on Mount Poecilam, the site of | 


Which is new marked ly a ehurels of St. Elias, In 
oneof the walls of this clurel: there were fornierly 
three fluted Lonie columns, whieh were removed by 


the Earl of Elgin in 1801: the capitals of these | 


columns, & base, aid a part of one of the shatts, are 
now in the British Masewmn. [It was sitaated in the 
principal pass between the Eleusinian awl Thrissian 
pltins. ‘This pass is new called Mhafad; at its 
stuumit is a convent of the sane name, [See p- 
$22.a.] Beyoud the temple of Apollo was a temple 
of Aphrodite, of which the foundations ane found at 
adlistance of less than a mile from Mkagai. That 
these foundations are those of the ancient teruple of 
Aphrolite appears from the fact that doves of white 


toarble have been discovered at the foot of the rocks, | 


wd that in the inseriptions still visible under the 
ivhes the words @iAn “Appodity nay be read. This 
was the Philweun or the temple of Phila Aphrodite, 
Imilt by one of the tlitterers of Demetrius Lolier- 
cetes in honour of his wife Phila (Athen, vii, pp, 254, 
a. 255, ¢.); but Pausanias, whose proms teclings 
were shocked by such a protination, calls it simply 
a temple of Aphrodite. Pausanias says that before 
the temple was ‘ta wall of rude stones worthy of 
observation,” of which, aceording to Leake, the re- 
iaitis may still be seen; the stones have an appear. 
wee of remote antiquity, resetmbling the irregular 
inasses of the walls of Tirwns. 

At the hottom of the pass elose to the sea were 
the Muners (Petrol), or sult-springs, whieh formed 
the borndaries of the Athenians and Eleusinians at 
the time of the twelve cities, “The same copious 
springs une still ta be observed at the foot of Mt. 
Avzaleos; Init the water, insteal of being permitted 
to take its natural course to the sea, is new collected 
into an artificial reservoir, formed by a stone wall 
towards the read, This work lus been constructed 
for the purpese of turning two tills, below which 
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the two streams cross the Sacred Way into the ea 
(Leake.) 

Half a mile beyend the Rheiti, where the mai » 
Elentherae branches off to the right, was the Tet 
of Strato, situsted on the right-hand side of 
row, There are still nuns of this monument 
an inscription, from which we learn its ctect: bet 
it is not mentioned by Pausanias, The Way to 
ran along the Jow ground on the shore of the ‘s*, 
crossed the Eleusinian Cephissus, and shortly af- 
wards reached Eleusis, Leake found traces of De 
ancient causeway in several places in the Elewau 
plain, but iore recent travellers relate that ther 
have now disappeared. (Mure, vol. ii, p3l.) be 
specting the Sacred Way in general, see Late. 
p. 134, and Preller, Le Via Sacra Eleusinia, le- 
paut, 1841. 

40. Evecsts (EAevals), is noticed separsier. 
(Eteusts. | 

41. Tuts (@pia), an impertant demas, io 
which the Eleusinian plain, or, at all events, the ot 
tral or castern part of it, Was called the Thrasw 
Plain, When Attics was invaded from the *, 
the Thriasian lain was the first to suifer trom Oe 
ravages of the euemy, (Opiaoiwy wediuy, Nua 
p- 395; Herat, ix. 75 ‘Thuc. i. 114, ib dy) A 
portion of the Eleusinian plain was also calle! S 
Ktharian Phun (Papwov, Hom. Mymn, Cer, 450) 2 
ancient times, but its site is unknown, 

The territory of Thria appears to have bees a 
tended as far as the salt-springs Rheiti, sine te 
temple of Aphrodite Phila is said to have bet 2 
Thna. (Athen. vi. p. 235, ¢.) 9 Thria is placed of 
Leake at a height called Magulr, on the Eleasuan 
Cephissus, about three miles above Ejeusis, bat tm 
much more probable that it stood upon the fat 
somewhere between Eleusis and the pramiey 
Atmphiale (elra [after Eleusis] 7d @pisaovor reder 
kal duwvuyos aryiadds wal Siywos- elt H bape 7 
"Augiadn, Strab. L ¢.). Fiedler mentions the am 
ef a demus, probably Thria, situated on the cost, # 
the «listance of scarcely ten minutes after keves 
the pass of Dhafni, (Fiedler, Reise, &e. vol Lp Sh) 

42. Loauta Clxapia), the detnus, in whieh Le 
rius received Dionysus, whe taught him the at @ 
making wine, (For the legend, see Jct. of Bog. 
and Myth, art. Icavius.) The position of st 
demos and of Mount learius (Plia. iv. 7. © 1) 
has been variously fixed by modern scholars. Leas 
has identitied learius with Mount Argeliti, a th 
south side of the Marathonian plain, since lane ® 
sti by Statins (Theb. xi. 644) to have been se 
in the Marathouian forest. But, as Ross has & 
serveil, Marathonian is here used only in the sas 4 
Attican; and the argument derived from this = 
sige of Statius is entirely overthrown by anes 
passage of the same poet, in which the alude 
learius and of Celeus (i.e. Learia and Eleass) 
Melaenae are mentioned together as three ada 
plwes,  (* Tearii Ceieique domus viridesyue Me 
luenae,” Stat. Theb, xii. 619.) Ross, with cresiet 
probability, places Tearia in the west of Attic, > 
cause all the legends respecting the introdactee 
the worship of Dionystis inte Attica represent a» 
coming trom Thebes by way of Eleatherae, att b> 
cause the Parian chronicle represents men "te 


" 


| Tearia as instituting the first choras at Athos 


while the invention of comedy is assigned te ™ 
Megarian Susarion, From the latter cireumsta®, 
Ross conjectures that learia was near the Ineo 
of Megara; and he supposes that the range of Gwar 
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ist, separating the Megarian and Eleusinian 
plains, and terminating in the promontory of the 
Kenta or the Horns, to which no ancient name has 
been hitherto assigned, was Mount Icarius. (Ross, 
p #3.) 

48. Oxwor (Oivén), which must be distinguished 
frm a demnus of the same name in the Marathonian 
Pain, was situated upon the confines of Boeotia and 
Aca, near Eleatherae, and upon the road 
w Patsea and Thebes. (Strab. viii. p. 375; Herod. 
v.14; Thue. ii, 18; Diod. iv. 60.) Hysine and 
(eooe are mentioned as the frontier demi of Attica 
a ac. 507, when they were both taken by the 
ieetians. (Herod. 2c.) From this time Hysiae 
omtinaed to be a Boeotian town; but Oenoe was 
revered by the Athenians, and was fortified by 
them before the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
va (Thoc. Lc.) In s. c. 411 the Boeotians again 
tained possession of Oenoe (Thue. viii. 98); but 
it must have been recovered a second time by the 
Athenians, as it continues to be mentioned as an 
Attic demus down to the latest times. Ovnoe was 
sinated on the Pythian Way, so called because it led 
fren Athens to Delphi (Strab. ix. p.422): this road 
wyarently branched off from the Sacred Way to 
Lirases, near the tomb of Strato, Near Oenoe was 
a lythium, or temple of Apollo Pythius, in conse- 
qornce of the sanctity of which Oenoe obtained the 
rothet of the Sacred. (Liban. Declam. 16, in Dem. 
Apel i. p. 451.) This Pythium is said to have 
fewed the northern boundary of the kingdom of 
News, when Attica and the Megaris were divided 
tween the four sons of Pandion. (Strab. ix. 
p 392.) 

At the NW. extremity of Attica there is a narrow 
jae through Mount Cithaeron, through which ran 
ibe road from Thebes and Plataeae to Eleusis. This 
mae was known in antiquity by the name of the 
Three Heads, as the Boeotians called it, or the Oak's 
Heads, according to the Athenians, (Herod. ix. 38.) 
‘rm the Attic side this pass was guarded by a strong 
fortress, of which the ruins form a conspicuous ob- 
yet.oo the summit of a height, to the left of the 
rad They now bear the name of Ghy/té-kastro, or 
Oy castle, a name frequently given to such build. 
mg among the modern Greeks. Leake supposes 
thee rains to be those of Oenoe, and that ELzu- 
THERAE was situated at Mydpoli, about four miles 
© the south-eastward of Ghyftd-kastro. The objec- 
tem te this hypothesis is, that Eleutherae was origi- 
sally a member of the Boeotian confederacy, which 
weuntarily joined the Athenians, and never became 
«= Athenian demas, and that hence it is improbable 
(eet Gener, which was always an Attic demus, lay 
tween Plataene and Eleutherae. To this Leake 
ovplies, that,on examining the ruins of Ghyfid-kastro, 
=» poition and dimensions evidently show that it 
wer a fortress, not a town, being only 700 or 800 
yerts im creumference, and standing upon a strong 
Segbt, at the entrance of the pass, whereas Myipoli 
See every appearance of having been a town, with an 
=vopulis placed as usual on the edge of a valley. 
(Heepecting Eleatherae, see Paus. i. 38. § 8; Xen. 
Mel v. 4. §14; Stab. viii, p. 375, ix. p. 412; 
Pint. Thea. 29; Steph. B.; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 
The position of these places carinot be fixed with cer- 
seaty; but we think Leake's opinion is, upon the 
Sele, the most probable. Miiller, Kiepert, and 
"ae suppae the ruins of Ghyfti-kastro to be 
Sew of Paxacrom, described by Thucydides as 
‘rues of the Athenians, on the confines of Bocotia, 
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which was betrayed to the Boeotians in n.c. 420, 
and subsequently destroyed by them. (Thue. v. 3, 
42; comp, Paus. i, 25. § 6; Dem, de Fals. Leg. 
p- 446; Steph. B.) e places Panactum on the 
Boeotian side of the pass of Phyle; but Ross thinks 
that he has discovered its ruins in the plain of 
Eleutherae, west of Skurta. Ross, moreover, thinks 
that Eleutherae stood to the east of Ghy/ti-Lastro, 
near the convent of St. Meletius, where are ruins of 
an ancient place; while other modern writers sup- 
pose Eleutherae to have stood more to the west, near 
the modern village of Ktindara. 

44. ELEUTHERAE (‘EAev@epal), not a demus. 
Respecting its site, see No, 43. 

45. Panactum (Mdvaxroy), a fortress, also not 
ademus. Respecting its site, see No. 43. 

46. MeLagnar (MéAqiwa), a fortified demus, 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia, celebrated in 
Attic mythology as the place for which Melanthus 
and Xanthus fought. It was sometimes called 
Celaenae. (Polyaen. i.19; Callim. ap. Steph. B. 
s. v. MeAaweis; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 146, 
Pac. 890; Suid. s, v. 'Awarotpima, Kedawwal.) 
Leake supposes the ruins near the convent of St. 
Meletius, of which we have just spoken, to be those 
of Melaenae, and remarks that the groves and foun- 
tains, which maintain the verdure of this spot, ac- 
cord with the epithet bestowed by the Latin poet 
upon the place (viridesque Melaenae, Stat. T/eb. xii. 
619.). 

47. Dryas (Apuyds), a fortress, not a demus, 
in the same neighbourhood, but of uncertain site. 
(Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 446; Hesych.; Harpocrat.) 


C,. Tue Demt or Dracria AND Mount Parnes. 


48. Puy.e (#vA%), still called Fili, a strong 
fortress, stands on a steep rock, commanding the 
narrow pass across Mt. Parnes, through which rans 
the direct road from Thebes to Athens, past Acharnae. 
On the northern side of the pass was the territory of 
Tanagra. Phyle is situated at the distance of more 
than 120 stadia from Athens (Psephisma, ap, Dem. 
de Cor. p. 238), not 100 stadia, as Diodorus states 
(xiv. 32), and was one of the strongest Athenian 
fortresses on the Boeotian frontier. The precipitous 
rock upon which it stands can only be approached 
by a ridge on the eastern side. It is memorable in 
history as the place seized by Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in p.c. 404, and from which they 
commenced their operations against the Thirty 
Tyrants. The height of Phyle commands a mag- 
nificent view of the whole Athenian plain, of the 
city itself, of Mt. Hymettus, and the Saronic Gulf. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 2, seq.; Diod. L c.; Nep. Thrasyd. 
2; Strab. ix. pp. 396, 404.) In Phyle there was 
a building called the Daphnephoreion, containing a 
picture, which represented the Thargelia. (Athen. 
x. p. 424, f.) 

49. Hanma (“Apua),a fortress, but not a demus, 
near Phyle, situated on a height visible from Athens. 
(Strab. ix. p. 404; Eustath. ad JL ii. 499.) Leake 
places it above Phyle, towards the summit of the 
ridge, and to the left of the modern road, where the 
ruins of a fortress are visible; but other writers place 
it south-east of Phyle. 

50. Cuastinis (Xartieis), a demus, mentioned 
only by Hesychius (s, 2.); but in consequence of the 
similarity of name, it is supposed to have occupied 
the site of Khassid, the largest village in Attica, 
which is the first place met with on descending the 
pass of Phyle towards Athens. 
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SL. Decrees (AexéAeia) was situated near the 
entrance of the eastern pass across Mount Parnes whieh 
Jeads from the north-eastern part of the Athenian 
plain to Orepus, and from thence beth te Tanagra 
on the one hand, and te Delium and Chaleis on the 
other. It was originally one of the twelve cities of 
Attica, (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It was situated about 
120 stadia from Athens, and the saine distanee from 


the frontiers of Bovotia: it was visible from Athens, | 


and from its heights also might be seen the ships 
entering the harbour of Peiraeeus. 
Xen. Hell. i 1. § 25.) It was by the pass of De- 
celeia that: Mardonins retreated from Athens into 
Hoeotia before the battle of Plataeae (Herod. ix. 15); 
and it was by the same road that the grain was 
carried from Euboea through Orepus into Attica. 
(Thue. vii, 28.) In tee. 413 Deeeleia was occupied 
and fortitied by the Lacedaemonians wuler Avis, 
who kept possession of the place till the end of the 
war; and from the command which they thus ob- 
tained of the Athenian plain, they prevented then 
from cultivating the neighbouring land, and com- 
pelled them to bring the corn from Euboea round 
Cape Sunium, (Thue. ii, 27, 28.) 
Deceleta is now entled the pass of Tahiy, Near the 
village of this mune there is a peaked height, which 
is a CONS pric vous object from the Acropolis : the 
exuct site of the detnus ix probably marked by a 
fountain, near which are many remains of antiyuity. 
( Leake.) 

52. Orem Decenrtoum (Olov AeweAeixdy), of 
unknown site, but near Decelein, so enlled te dis- 
tinguish it from the Ocuin Cerameioum, (Harpocrat. ; 
Suid.) [Ne 17.] 

53. SPIENDALE (ZMer5aAn), a denms, at which 
Mardonins haltel on his route from Deeeleia to Ta- 
nagra. (Herod. ix. 15; Steph; Hesyeh.)  “ Hence 
it appears to have stood not far from the cliurch of 
Ain Merkurio, which now vives name to the pass 
leading fran Deceleia through the ridges of Parnes 
intu the extremity of the Tanagraean plain. But 
as there is no station in the yxiss where spece can 
be found for ademus, it stowl probably at Wadehasea, 
ina plain where some copious somrces unite to form 
the torrent, which joins the sea one mile and a half 
east of the Skala iw! Apostolus.” (Leake.) In the 
territory of Sphendale there was a bill, named Hya- 
cinthus. (Suid. s. e. Map@evor, where Sperdartewr 
should be read instead of Spervdoviwy.) 

54. Onores (Apwrds), was originally a Boeotian 
town, and though atterwards included in Attica, was 
not an Attic ders, This place, together with its 


harbour Delphinium, and Atmphiaracium, in its | 


neighbourhoal, is spoken of separately. [Onorrs. J 

55, Psaruis (¥agis), originally a town of the 
Oropia, but subsequently an Attic demus, Jay be- 
tween Oropus and Brauron, and was the last demus 
in the north-eastern distriet of Attica, (Strab, ix. 
p. 399.) 


56. Ruamncs (‘Pauvois), south of Psaphis, on 


the coast of the Euripus, requires a separate notice 
on account of its celebrated temples. [Riamncs. ] 

57. Apmipna (“Agidva), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities of Attica, lay between Deceleia and 
Rhamnus, It is also spoken of separately, 

58, 59, 60, Trracipar (Trraniduc), Penning 
(Mepfidar), and Tiyrcoxtpaer (Ovupyaridac), were 
probably all in the neivhbourhoed of Aphidna, These 
three demi, together with Aphidna, are said to have 
been removed from the Aecantis te another tribe, 
(Harpocr. s.r. Oupywribac.) Perrhidae is described 


(Thue. vii. 193, 


The pass of | 
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}asademus in Aphidna (Hesych. Phavor. Bijao 

"Agidvars); and that Titacidae was in the ax 
| locality may be inferred from the story of the capt= 
of Aphidna by the Dioscuri in consequence of the 
treachery of Titacus, (Herod. ix. 73; Steph. «. ¢. 
Tiraxidai.) 

GL. Teinemera (Tpweénera), at which one of the 
minor branches of the Cephissus takes its rise ard 
therefore probably situated at the modern village of 
Bayati, (strab. ix. p, 400; Steph. B. ar.) 

62, 63, 64,65, MARATHON (Mapa@ar), Prona- 
| LINTHES (MpoSadwGos), Triconytiues (Teo 
Gos), and OENor (Oivén), four demi situate: o 
the small plain open to the sea between Mt. Pare 
and Mt. Pentelicus, originally formed the Tetra 
one of the twelve ancient divisions of Attica. Tb 
whole district was generally known under the nim 
of Marathon, under which it is deseribed in tus 
work. [ Maraties, ] 

66. Kracrta (Exaxpla), one of the twelre a- 
cient districts of Attica (Strab. ix, p. 397), sal 
subsequently, as appears from an inscription a 
demus near Plotheia and Halse Araphenie 
(Biekh, Jaser, No, 82.) As the name of a distret, 
it was probably synonymous with Diaera, (brn. 
M. "Erakpia; Steph. Enuayidar) An anit 
cramonrian deseribes the distriet of Eyacra o 
bordering upon that of the Tetrapolis of Marstber. 
| (lekker, Aneed. i. p. 259.) 9 Finlay and Like 
place the town of this name at Pikermi, upon the 
south-eastern heights of Pentelicus, “ where astra 
position on a perennial stream, added to seme te 
tiges of buildings, and several inscriptions, are pret: 
of an Hellenic site.” 

67, SEMACHIDAE (ZqmaylSar), describe! by 
Philochoras (ap. Steph. s.r.) as a demas in the 
district of Epacria, but its exact site is uncetuc 
| (Hesyeh.; Phot.) 

68. Provincia (TIAwPea) appears to hare be 
longed to the district of Epacria, and to have bes 
net far from Hale Araphenides. (Harpocr.; Sad; 
Steph.; Phot.; Bockh, /eser, No. 82.) 

69, 70. PueGAEA (#77yaia), the name of tr 

j demi of uncertain site, (Steph.; Harpoer.; Sead: 
Etyvm. M.; Phot.; Hesveh.) It is probable, bow- 
ever, that Stephanus speaks of one of these dew 
under the name of PueGcevs, when be deste 
Halae Araphenides as lying between Phegeos oe 
Marathon and Brauron. (Steph. s. 7. “AAai.) 

7. Hecave (‘Exa@An), probably near Maraties, 
sinee this demus is said to have obtained its ser 
from a wornan who hospitably received Theseus inte 
her house, when he had set out to attack the Man- 
thonian Indl, whieh was ravaging the Tetreps 
It contained a sanctuary of Zeus Heealeius. (1b 
lochor, ap. Phit. Thes. 14; Suid. s. ce. ‘ExdAn, Ke 
Auds, "EwavAua; Steph. «. ce. ‘ExdAn, ‘lexis, Tr 
venues: Schol, ad Aristoph, Acharn. 127.) 

72. Evans (‘EAaovs, Steph.; Bekker, Anet 
i. p. 249), of uncertain site, but placed by Leake & 
Lissia, a village two miles to the west of Aplils, 





‘ 


| because le considers this name a corrupue 


Elaeus; but this is not probable. 
D. Tue Demt or PARALIA AND Mesocats. 


Mount Hymettus, which bounded the Atbeca. 
plain on the south, terminated in the promontey 4 
Zosten (Zwarhp), opposite to which was a snel 
island called Puactrra (Pavpa) At Zaster, up 
the sea, stuwt four altars, sacred respectively 
Athena, Apello, Artemis, and Leto. (rab. & 
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p38; Pans i 31. § 1; Steph. s. 0. Zworip.) 
~The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes; that 
in the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters in 
the west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni.” (Leake.) 
The island Phaura is now called Fleva or Flega. 

73. Axacyrcs (‘Avaryupods), situated on the 
western const, a little north of the tory Zoster, 
wo the site of the modern Vari. [ANAGYRuS. ] 

t4 CHotteman (XoAAcibai, XoAAiba:, Har- 
per.; Suid.; Steph.; Schol. ad Aristoph, Acharn. 
404), is supposed to have been near the Nym- 
pucam, or Grotto of the Nymphs, situated at the 
wcthern end of Mt. Hymettus, and about three miles 
fren Vetrv by the road. From the inscriptions in this 
cm, we learn that it was dedicated to the nymphs 
wl the other rustic deities by Archedemus of 
Pherae (not Therae, as is stated by some modern 
writers ), who had been enrolled in the demus of Chal- 
leloe. Hence it is inferred that the grotto was, in 
al protability, situated in this demus. A full and 
interesting description of the grotto is given by 
Worisworth (p. 192, seq.; comp. Leake, p. 57.). 

75. Tworae (@opai), a little south of Anagyrus. 
(Srab. ix. p. 398; Harpocr.; Steph.; Etym. M.) 

76, 77. Laserrra (Adurrpa, in inscr.; Adumpa, 
ia Strab. &c.), the name of two demi, Upper Lamptra 
(Aderrpa xadvwepOev), and Lower or Maritime 
Lenptra (Adurtpa ivévep@er or rapdduos). These 
pers were between Anagyrus, Thorae, and Aegilia, 
(“mak Le.) Upper Lamptra was probably situ- 
eel at Lamoriba, a village between three and four 
mile from the sea, at the south-eastern extremity 
@ Mi. Hymettas; and Lower Lamptra on the coast. 
At Lamptra the grave of Cranaus was shown, 
(Peas. 31. § 2; Steph.; Hesych.; Harpocr.; Suid. ; 
Phut.) 

7® Agora (AlpAia), south of Lamptra, spoken 
@ wparately. [Agcutsa.] 

79. Axapuiystus (‘Avd@Averos), now called 
Airgas, situated between the promontories of As- 
tryaleea and Sanium, a little south of the former. 
bo also spoken of separately. | ANAPHLYsTUs. } 
Oypenite the promontory of Astypalaea is a small 

ist or La in ancient 
tome Excevesa (EAcotoea, Strab. l.c.). Astypa- 
twa and Zoster were the two chief promontories on 
the western coast of Attica. 

Strabo (Le) speaks of a Pawerum (Tlaveior), 
© Getto of Pan, in the neighbourhood of Ana- 
peivtas It is no doubt the same as the very bean- 
tel eal extensive cavern above Mt. Elymbo in the 
Persian range, of which the western portion bears 
te tame of Pani. 

*0. Azesta (‘A(nvia), the only demus men- 
tened by Strabo (1. c.) between Anaphlystus and Su- 
wen. (Harpocr.; Hesych.; Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. 
\ p 348.) It was probably situated in the bay of 
wmeb Suniam forms the eastern cape. Opposite 
the bay is a small island, now called Gaidharonisi, 
formerly the Island or Rampart of Patroclus (Ma- 
TPt\ov ydpel or r@ces), because a fortress was built 
epa ¢ by Patroclus, who commanded on one occa- 
wa the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus. (Strab. 
<¢; Pamx il. §1; Steph. « e. Marpé«Aov ricos.) 
~*% mules to the south of this island, at the entrance 
«* Ge Sarunic gulf, is Belbina, now St. George, which 
Te reckoned to to though it 
we Bearer the cost of Attica §=[Besrxa.) 

St. Sextcm (Zoteur), situated on the southern 
pewtentiery of Attica, which was also called Sanium, 
oe" Cape Kolonnes, from the columns of the ruined 
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temple on its summit, is noticed separately. [ Su- 
xium.] Northward of the promontory of Sunium, 
and stretching from Anaphlystus on the west coast 
to Thoricus on the east coast, was Mt. Laurium, 
which contained the celebrated silver mines. [Lav- 
RIUM. | 

82. Tuoricus (@opixds), north of Sunium on 
the east coast, was a place of im , and also 
requires a separate notice. [Tuoricus.] Midway 
between Sunium and Thoricus was the harbour Pa- 
NORMUS (Idvopuos, Ptol. iii. 15. § 8), now named 
Punorimo, Parallel to the east coast, and extend- 
ing from Sunium to Thoricus, stretches the long 
narrow island, called Macris or Helena, [Hewena. | 

83, 84. AuLon (AbAgv) and Manoneta (Ma- 
pévera), two small places of uncertain site, not demi, 
in the mining district of Mt. Laurium. [Launivum.] 

85. Besa (Bijea), situated in the mining district, 

midway between Anaphlystus and Thoricus (Xen. 
Vect. 4. §§ 43, 44), and 300 stadia from Athens, 
(Isaeus, de Pyrrh. Her. p. 40, Steph.). Xenophon 
(4. ¢.) recommended the erection of a fortress at 
Besa, which would thus connect the two fortresses 
situated respectively at Anaphlystus and Thoricus. 
Strabo (ix. p. 426) says that the name of this demus 
was written with one s, which is confirmed by in- 
scriptions. 
86. Ampnirrore ("Augitpérn), north of Besa 
and in the district of the mines, by Stuart at 
Metropisti. (Bickh, IJnser, No. 162; Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87, 88. Poramus (Motauds or Motauol), the 
name of two demi, as appears from an inscription 
quoted by Ross (p. 92), though apparently only one 
place. It lay on the east coast north of Thoricus, 
and was once a populous place; it was celebrated as 
containing the sepulchre of Ton. (Strab. ix. pp. 
398, 399; Paus, i. 31. § 2, vii. i. § 2; Plin. iv. 
7. s. 11; Suid.; Harpocr.) Its harbour was pro- 
bably the modern Dhaskaliéd ; and the demus itself 
is placed by Leake at the ruins named J’alechastro 
or Evredkastro, situated on a height surrounded by 
torrents two miles to the south-west of Dihaskalio, 
a little to the south of the village Dardieza. The 
port Dhaskalié was probably, as Leake observes, the 
one which received the Peloponnesian fleet in B. c. 
411. (Thue, viii. 95.) 

89. Prastae (Mpagia:), on the east coast, be- 
tween Potamus and Steiria, with an excellent 
harbour, from which the Theoria or sacred pro- 
cession used to sail. Here was a temple of 
Apollo, and also the tomb of Erysichthon, who 
died at this place on his return from Delos. 
(Strab. ix. p. 399; Pans. i. 31. § 2; Thue. viii. 
95; Liv. xxxi. 45.) The ruins of the demus are 
seen on the north-east side of the bay. The 
harbour, now called Porto Rafti, is the best on the 
eastern coast of Attica, and is both deep and caya- 
cious. The entrance of the harbour is more than a 


there is a rocky islet, upon which is a colesal 
statue of white marble, from which the harbear has 
derived its modern name, since it is commonly sup- 
to bear some resemblance to a tailor (Jeg@rys) 
best description of this statuc is 
ven by Ross, who remarks that it evidently be 
to the Roman period, and probably to the rst 
second century after the Curistian era. (Boss, 
den Griech. Insela, vol. i. p. 9; Comp. 
Leake, p- 72; Wordsworth, p- 217 ) We abo <rn 
from Boss that in the middle of the bay there = = 
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rocky promontory with ruins of the middle ages 
THe it, whieh pranentory Rass supposes to be the 
Comoxnta of Steplumus (a. ¢. Kopwrea). 

90, Sven (Sreiga, Steph; Mesyeh.; Suid; 
Piling iv. Tos. TE), on the east const, between Prasis: 
wiul Lranron, (Steal. ix. p. 300.) Wordsworth 
suvs that it is an hear’s walk from = Prasiae to 
Brannon, amd that on the way he passed seme mins, 
which tnust be those of Steirin,  Stiris in Phocis 
is said to have hoon founded by the inhabitants of 
this demnus. (Pause. x. 35. $8.) The read fron 
Athens to Steiria and the harheur of Prasiae was 
called the Sreqiaeh 630s. (Plat. Mipparck. p. 
22%,) 
Thrasybulas. 

91. Tisarnon (Bpavupav), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities, bat never mentioned as adetius, though 
it continued to exist down to the latest times. It 
was sitnated onor near the eastern coast of Attica, 
between Steiria aid PLalve Arapbenides, near the 
river) Erasinus, 
Its name is apparenthy preserved in that of the two 
villages, dalled Vredae and Paleo Vreodue, situated 
south of the Erasinns, 
aecount of the worship of Artemis Braurenia, in 
whose honour 4 festival was eelebrated in this place, 
(Iterod vi, 158.) 0 Tere Orestes and [phigeneia 
were suppesed to bave landed, on their return trom 
Tauris, bringing with them the statue of the Tau- 
rian goddess. (Iaus. £33 $1, i, 16.8 7; Eurip. 
Iphig. iu Taner, VA50, 1AG2; Nonnus, Mionys. xiii. | 
186.) This ancient statue, lowever, was preserved 
nt Hala Araphenides, which seems te have been 
the proper harbour of Drauren, and therefore the 
plice at whieh the statue first landed. Pausanias 
(i. 83. $1), itis true, speaks of an ancient: statue 
of Arteruis at Drauren: buat the statue brought from 


Tauris is expressly placed by Callimachus (Ayn, | 


in Dian. UTS), and Luripides Cplag. in’ Tour, 
1452) at Halse; and Strabo (ix. p. 399) distin- 
gitishes the temple of Artemis Tanropolns at Halae 
Araphenides froin the temple of Artemis Brauronis 
at Brauron. “There was a temple of Artemis Bran- 
ronia on the Acropolis, containing a statue of the 
godless by Praxiteles. (Pans. i. 23. § 7.) 

02. Hava Anariueniprs CAAdi "Apagmrides), 
so called to distinguish it from Halse Aexonides 
[ No. 30), lay on the east coust between Drauren 
amt Araphen, ant was the proper harbour of Brau- 
ron, fram Whence persons erossed over te Mannariun 
in Ruboea, where were the anmarble quarries of Cary. 
stus, (Strabo ix. p. S99, x. yp. 446.) Henee Halae 
is deserited by Euripides (Aphig. in Tour, 1451) 
us yeitar Jeppddus Kepvarias. The statue of the 
‘Taurian Artemnis was preserved at this place, as has 
been already shown, [No 91.) 

93. Ataris (Apapy), on the east coast, north 
of Halve and Brauron, the name of which is) pre | 
bably preserved in the village of Refi, situated 
war the mouth of the river of that mane. (Harpocr.; 
Suid; Steph; Dekker, Aneed. i. p. 338.) 

We learn from Strabo Gx, p, 899) that the demi 
in the Mesogava were very nianercus; and his state- 
ment is confirmed by the great puinher of reumins 
of ancient buildings which ocenr in this district. 
(Wordsworth, p. 226). But the names of only a 
few have been preserved, which we can assign with 
certainty to the Mesogaeca; and the position of many 
of these is doubtful. 
| 94. Prosraura (Mpdaradtra) lay in the in- | 
Zoster and Potamws, at the modern | 





' 
Steivia was the demus of Therunenies and | 


(Strab, vill, p. 371, ix. p. 399.) | 


tranron is celebrated on | 
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village of Keratia, as we may infer from an inery- 
tion discovermd at this place. (Paus. i. 31. |; 
Dome, Macurt, p. L071; Harpocr.; Phot; Sul, 
Steph.) 

“5. Myrriumnrcs (Mugdevots) Lay to the 
Prasiae or Porto Raphti, at Merondsas 
from inseriptions fommd at this place, Arena 
Colaenis was worshipped at Myrrhinus (Tass 1 51 
$4; Sehol. ad Aristoph, Av. 874); aml mn @ d 
the inseriptions at Meéronda mention is wule ds 
temple of Artemis Colaenis.  (1ickh, Jae), 
LU.) (See also Strab. ix. p. 599; Sepdi.s Pb) 

96 Duty (bAta, Ava), the site of eloo 
caunet be determined, thengh there can be 
doubt that it lay in the Mersezaea from the pete 
Which it ovenpies in the list of Pansaniss [It wet 
have been a place of importance from the nuns 4 
temples whieh it contained, and from its Inyo! 
Toention in inseriptions. (Baus. i. 31 $4. 0! 
$5: Put. Them. 1; Athen, x. p. 424; Hepa, 
Suid.; Steph.; Phot.) 

97,98, PAvANtA (Tlasavia), divilel into Thor 
amd Lower Paeania, was situate! on the etn 
side of HLyinettus, near the modem village of Lows. 
Tt was the deus of Denwethenes. (Mau. 2) 
$12; Harpoer.; Suid.; Phot.; Boss, in Anaal, of 
fast, Areh, vol, ix. p. 5, fol.) 

GO, Puatearpan (ditaibac) appears to be 
been near Brauron, sinee it is said to have dene 
its mune from Philacus, the son of the Telateos 


wd 


a 


pea 








Ajax, who dwelt in Branren.  Philaidae wat ot 
| demas of Peisistratus, (I'tut, Sel iy Pot 
Hippareh. I 228; Daus, i. 35. $ 2: Herald 2 

bo.) 


100. CernaLe (Kepadn) appear, frm oe 
erler inowhiell it eecurs in the list of [sma 
(i. 31. § 1), to Lave been situated sunith of vat 
Iivmettns, perhaps in the neighbeurhoel ot friar 
aut Veda, where Ross fouted ai inseription ote 
in the name of this demus,  Ceophale poses t 
temple af the Dioseuri, whe were here called te 


(Great Gods. (Maus. 4 ¢.; Harpocr.; Suld.; Pot 


Sehol. ad Aristiph, Ae. 417.) : 

LOL, Sraperres (Spqrrds), one af the tree 
ancient cities, and subsequently a demas. Ite je 
tim has given rise te much dispute, Leake poe 
it in the northern part of the Mesogaca, aml tes 
that Spete inay be a eorruption of Sphettas. Tea 


‘it was situated either in the Mesogaea or the Pasa 


is certain from the legend, that Pallas, why bs! 
obtained these districts, marehed gpon Athess $4 
Sphettus by the Sphettian Way. (Plat, The © 
hile her. ap. Sehol. ad Evrip, Hipp. 35.) * 
we have seen good reasons for believing that fs 


Fimust have aareled round the northern exten’ 


af Hy tiettus [see abowe, No. 32); and consynctilt 
the Sphettian raul must have taken that ore 
Although the Sphettian read cannot therefure )" 
run along the western coast aud entered Athets 
the south, as many modern writers maintain, 
tus was probably situated further south than Led 
snppeses, inasimich as Sphettus and Anaptisstis 
represented dts sons of ‘Treezen, whe migrated ve 
Attica; and, seeing that Anaplilystus was oper? 
Troezen, it is inferred that Sphettus was pola © 
the same direction, (I'aus, ii, 30. $9; Steph. 4 
‘AvapAvatos, Spyttds.) 

lo2. Cytuernes (Ki@ndbos, Inset: Keeves 
Krtapor, Strub. ix. p. 397; Marpoc.; Said: sik: 
Phot.) one of the twelve aneient cities, aad at 
wards a demus. Its position is quite wets 
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"Ayyeaiier, 
"Ayyereds 
"Ayxvaiee, 
"Aynvadcds 
‘Ayrotows 


"Aypidins 


*"Aypuaiieer, 
"Aypuacts 





"‘AGnnets, 
"ACyniidey 
"Apoveds 
Alyiuets 

Al€aAlins 


Alkwveds 
"AAaiets 
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Literature, vol. iii. p. 396, seq., and Remarks on 
the To; hy of Oropia and Diacria, 12mo. 
Athens, 1838; K. O. Miiller, art. Attika, in Ersch 
and Griiber's Encyclopédie, vol. vi., translated by 
Lockhart, London, 1842; Wordsworth, Athens and 
Attica, London, 1856; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii.; Stuart’s Anti- 
quities; and the Travels of Dodwell, Gell, Brénsted, 
Fiedler, and Mure.) 

In the following alphabetical list of the demi, the 
first column contains the name of each demus; 
the second that of the demotes; the third that of the 
tribe to which each demus belonged during the time 
of the ten tribes; and the fourth that of the tribe 
when there were twelve or thirteen tribes. Of the 
demi in this list, which have not been spoken of 
above, the site is unknown, 


List oF THe Dent. 





Pandionis Pandionis. 
Aegeis Aegeis. 
Acamantis Demetrias, 

Attalis, 
Hippothoontis. ] 

} Erechtheis Attalis. 
Hippothoontis Hippothoonti«. 
Cecropis Attalis. 
Antiochis Antiochis. 
Leontis Antigotia (7) 
Cecropis i 
Cecropis 
Aegeis 
Acamantis 
Leontis 


Antiochis 


Hippothoontis 


Erechtheis 
I lippothe wontis 
Antiochis 


Aegeis 
Antiochis 
Acantis, 
Leontis | 
Ovcneis 


Hippothoontis 
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40. | Elpeoidai, Eipeciins Acamantis Acamantis, 
"Hpeoidas 
41. | Eirea (‘Iréa) Eiteaios Acamantis Acamantis. 
42. | 'ExaAn “Exadesos (7) Leontis Ptolemais. 
"Exad7lev 
Fela 43. | "EAaoiis "EAaioucios Hippothoontis Hallrianis, 
* 44, | Edeuais "EAeuoivios Jhippothoontis Hippeticontis. 
i 45. | ‘Eweiiiac "Ereckidns Cecropis. 
‘ORF 46, | “Emuangicla ‘Emandiows Ocneix 
) 47. | "Epiven “Epixecets, Aezeis. 
Ds ‘i *Epixaca, “Epuceetis 
3. 48. | Epuos "Epueios Acamantis Acamantis, 
na: i ; 49. | Epoada ‘Epuadns Hippothoontis Hippothoontis. 
Fn e be rt 50. | “Epxia (Epxeia) "Epxuevs Aeyris Aegis. 
Pa obi se dl. | ‘Eoriaia, "Eoriaidfer Avgvis Aegis. 
rah Ey tf wif? ‘lariaia 
Ps) Tees 52. | EbvoorfSat Edvoariins Anticonis. 
rst i 7 53, | Ebrupidac Edruplins Leottis. 
in TE Hh 54. | Evaivuuow (Ebwruuia) Evwroues Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
A 55. | "EyeAiSar "ExeAiins 
: he [Hopamariddat, sce "Iqic- 
5 re I Tiaba. | ; ; 
t eect 56. | Onuaxds (Onuaxol) Onuarevs Erechtheis Ptolemais, 
eT Le Antigzeris. 
a! iY 4! 57. | Gopal Oopaber, Antiochis Antiveliis. 
wil Qupaievs 
58. | Oopixds Qopixios Acamantia Acamantis. 
59. | Opia Opidawws Onueis Ovneis. 
GO. | Ovuarrdba: (Ovporrd5ar) | Ovparradns Hippothoontis Hippothorntis 
GL. | Oupywridac Oupyariins Aeantis Ptolemais 
62. | ‘Ikapia “Teapiets Aeyeis Acgris. 
63. | ‘Inmorauddac ‘Irrotauains 
[‘Irea, see Eiréa,] 
64. | Ipirridbar ('Hpmoriddar) | Iperriddys Acamantis. 
65. | Twvidar ‘Iwvidns Aegeis Aegeis. 
66. | Kewiadar Kepiadns Hiypxthoontis Hippothoontis. 
67. | Kepauewds (Kepaucis) ex Kepauéwr, Acamantis Acaniantis, 
Kepauens 
G8. | Kepadh Kepadijbev Acamantis Acatnantis, 
60. | Knbai (Kool) &x Kndwy Ereehtheis Erechtheis. 
70. | Kytrot (Knrrés) Kyrrios Leontis Leottis. 
71. | Kngucia Kngurievs Evechthieis Erechtheis. 
72. | Kixuvya Kixurvets Acatiautis, Acamantis. 
Cecropis 
73. | Ko@wxidar Kobwxidys Ovneis 
74. | KoiAn é« KotAns Hippothoontis. 
75. | KoAAurds (KoAvttés) KoAAutens Avgeis Avgeis. 
76. | KoAwwds ek KoAwvod, Antiochis Aezeis, 
KoAwriter, Piolemais. 
KoAwves 
77. | KordtAn KovduAeds, Pandionis Prolenais. 
KordvAddns 
78. | Kérpos Kodrpesos Hippothoontis Hippothuontis. 
79. | KopudaadaAds KopvdadActs Hippothoontis Attilis. 
80, | Kpiwa Kpiweds Antivelis Antiovhis. 
81. | Kowreia (Kpwridar) Kowa idns Leontis Leontis. 
82. | Kvdaljacur Kvdaénvaceds Pandiouis Pandivnis. 
83. | Kudarridae Kvdarridns Avuevis Avzeis, 
Ptoletmais, 
84. | Keénpos (Kv@npov) Ku@ijpios Pandionis Pandivuis, 
85. | Ktxada Acaitis. 
86. | Kupriddas (Kupretdar) Kupriains Acamantis. 
7. | Aaniadac Aaniddys Ocnvis Ovnwis. 
Aaurrpai  xaflimepber ‘ . A . F 
| a aE aay e ; ! Aaurtpeds Erechtheis eeeeien 
90. | Aéxxor | ; Anti: whis, 
D1. | Aeuxovdn (Aevxdnor) Aevworaeds, Leontis Leontis. 
Aeuxurureds 
92. | Aevkontpa Antivchis. 
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Oeneis 
Aeantis 


Cecropis 
Pandionis 


Cecropis 
Pandionis 
Oceneis 
Aeantis 
Hippothoontis 
Hippothoontis 
Leontis 


Pandionis 
Leontis 


Antiochis 
Erechtheis 
Hippothoontis 


Erechtheis 


Ocneis 
Aeantis 
Leontis 
Cecropis 
Aegeis 


Acamantis 


Leontis 
Pandioni 


Acamantis 


Acamantis 
Acantis 


Antiochis 
Leontis 
Leontis 
Pandionis 
Erechtheis 
Cecropis 
Acamantis 
Aegeis 
Acantis 
Acantis 


Ocneis 
Leontis 
Antiochis, 
Acantis 
Aeantis 
Erechtheis 
Aegeis 
Cecropis 


Leontis 
Oceneis 


Oecneis. 
Acantis. 
Antiochis. 
Cecropis. 
Pandionis, 
Aegeis. 
Cecropis. 
Pandionis, 
Ocneis, 
Attalis (7) 
Ptolemais (?) 


Aegeis, 
Pandionis, 
Leontis. 


Antiochis. 
Erechtheis, 
Hippothoontis. 
Antiochis. 
Erechtheis. 


Attalis (?) 
Antiochis. 
Leontis, 
Cecropis. 
Aegeis. 


Acamantis, 


Pandionis. 
Pandionis, 
Acamantis, 
Oecneis. 


Acantis. 


Antiochis. 
Leontis, 
Attalis. 
Pandionis, 
Erechtheis. 
Cecropis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Acamantis. 
Ptolemais. 
Aegeis. 
Antiochis. 
Acantis, 
Cecropis. 
Ocneis (?) 
Leontis (7?) 
Leontis. 
Aeantis. 


Aegeis, 
Pandionis, 
Hadrianis. 
Erechtheis. 
Aegeis. 
Ptolemais. 


Leontis. 
Ocneia. 
Antiochis. 
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40. Elperida, Eipeaidns Acamantis Acamantis, 
"Hpeo dar 
41, | Eirea (‘Iréa) Eireaios Acamantis Acamantis. 
42. | “ExaAn "Exidecos (?) Leontis Ptolemais, 
"Exadjvev 
43. | "EAawwis “EAguovaios Hippotheontis Hadrianis, 
44. | 'EAeusis “EAevolios Hippothoontis Hippothcontis. 
45. | EwewwlSae ‘Exenxidns Cecropis. 
46. | ‘Exxnqicia ‘Emangiows Oenvis. 
47. | "Epineca "Epixecetis, Acgeis. 
*Epixasa, "Epuceens 
48. | Epos “Epueios Acamantis Acamantis. 
49. | "Epoidar "Epacadns Hippothoontis Hippothuontis. 
50. | 'Epxia (“Epyeia) "Epxues Avgeis Aegris. 
SL. | ‘Eotzaia, "Eoriaddev Avgeis Aegvis. 
‘lotiaia 
52. | Etvooridau Ebvooridns Anticonis. 
53. | Edrupida Evrupiins Leantis, 
54. | Ebawuuor (Ebwruuia) Ebwruueds Erechtheis Erechtheis. 
55. | ‘ExeAlSac “ExeAidys 
['Hoaaridda, sce "Ipic- 
Tiddas, 
56. | Onuaxds (Onuaxol) Onuakets Erechtheis Ptolemais, 
Antizonis. 
57. | Oopal Oopater, Antiochis Antivchis. 
Oopasreds 
58. | Oopixds Ovpixiws Acamantis Acamantis. 
59. | Opia Opiaows Oeueis Ovtieis. 
GU. | Ovupacrddar (Ovporrddar) | Ovumarradns Hippothoontis Hippothoontis, 
GL. | Oupywridas Oupyaviins Aeuitis Prolemais 
62, | ‘Ikapia “Leapiets Acgeis Aegeis, 
63. | Imrorauddar ‘Irrorauadys 
(‘Iréa, see Eiréa.] 
64. | Ipurtiddas (‘Hpasatiadar) | “Iguoriddns Acamantis. 
65. | “Twridar ‘levidns Acgeis Aegtis. 
66. | Kewrtdac Keipiains ILippothoontis Hippothoontis, 
67. | Kepauemds (Kepaueis) ex Kepauder, Acamantis Acatiantis. 
Kepauess 
68. | Kepady Kepadstev Acamantis Acamantis. 
69, | Kubdai (Kno!) é« Knbwr Erechtheis Erevlitheis, 
70, | Kyrrot (Knrrds) Kyrtiws Leoutis Levutis. 
71. | Knoicla Kngucieds Evechtheis Erechtheis. 
72. | Kixveva Kixurvevs Acaiautis, Acainantis. 
Cveropis 
73. | Kofwxidat Kodwxidys Ovcneis 
74. | KotAn ee KuiAns Hippethountis. 
75, | KuAAurds (KoAvurrds) KoAAutets Avgeis Avgeis. 
76. | KoAwydés éx KoAwvod, Antiochis Avzetis, 
KoAwrijter, Mtolemais. 
KoAwretis 
77. | Kov@ian KorbuAets, Pandionis Ptolemais. 
KovdvAidys 
78. | Kérpos Kdrpewos Tlippethoontis Hippethoontis 
79. | Kopudadadds KopudadAeus Hippothoontis Attalis. 
80. | Kowa Kpiwevs Antiechis Antiochis. 
81. | Kowweia (Kpwridac) Kpwnidys Leontis Leontis. 
§2. | Kudatsjraiov Kvdatynraceds Pandionis ’andionis. 
83. | Kudarridac Kudarridns Avxeis Avzeis, 
Ptolen ais. 
84. | Kii@npos (Kienpoy) Kupios Pandivnis Mandicnis. 
85. | Kiwada Acautis. 
SH. | Kupriddar (Kupretdar) Kuptiadns Acamautis. 
87. | Aaniadas Aaxiadns Ovnvis Oenecis, 
st sano Oey 1 Aauarpeds Frechtheis Erechthvis, 
WO, | Aéwxov Antiochis. 
G1. | Aevxovdn (Aeuxdvcov) Aevicovorts, Leontis Leontis. 
Atvavvueus 
92. | Aevkomtpa Antivchis, 
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Oeneis 
Aeantis 
Cecropis 
Pandionis 
Cecropis 
Pandionis 
Ocneis 
Aecantis 
Hippothoontis 


Hippothoontis 
Leontis 


Pandionis 
Leontis 
Antiochis 


Erechtheis 
Hippothoontis 


Erechtheis 
Oceneis 
Acantis 
Leontis 
Aegeis 
Acamantis 
Leontis 
Pandionis 
Acamantis 


Acamantis 
Acantis 
Antiochis 
Leontis 
Leontis 
Pandionis 


Erechtheis 
Cecropis 


Acamantis 
Acgeis 
Acantis 
Aecantis 
Ocneis 
Leontis 
Antiochis, 
Aecantis 
Aeantis 
Erechtheis 
Aegeis 
Cecropis 


Leontis 
Oeneis 


{ 


Aeantis, 
Antiochis, 
Cecropis. 
Pandionis. 
Aegeis. 
Cecropis. 
Oecneis. 
Attalis (?) 
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Ptolemais (?) 
Aegeis. 
Pandionis, 
Leontis, 
Antiochis. 
Erechtheis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Antiochis. 
Erechtheis. 
Attalis (?) 
Antiochis, 
Leontis, 
Cecropis. 
Aegeis. 
Acamantis, 
Pandionis. 
Pandionis. 
Acamantis, 
Oecneis. 
Acantis. 
Antiochis. 
Leontis. 
Attalis. 
Pandionis. 
Erechtheis. 
Cecropis. 
Hippot hoontis. 
Acamantis. 
Ptolemais. 
Aegeis. 
Antiochis. 
Aeantis. 
Cecropis. 
Ocneis (?) 
Leontis (?) 
Leontis. 
Acantis. 
Aegeis, 
Pandionis, 
Hadrianis. 
Erechtheis, 
Aegeis. 
Ptolemais. 
Leontis. 
Oceneis. 
Antiochis. 

: 
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Cal ore 

158, | XoAapyds (KoAapyia) NoAapryets 
Lou, | XoAAeiar (KoAAiSac) XodAeidns 
160. | Yais (¥agitar) Vagidns 


["fa, see “Oa. 


ATTI'CITUS CAttixiros, Ptol. v. 9), or ANTI- 
CEITES CAvtinefrys, Stra, xi, pp. 494, 495), ¢ 
creat river in the country of the Maeutae, in Surmatin 
Asiatica, with two mouths, the one falling into the 
Valus Macotis, and the other into the Euxine; but 
the latter formed first the Jake of Coroeondametis 


(KopovorSanqtis), so namet from the town of 


Corscondame. It is evidently the Awan, Accord- 
ing to Strabo, it was also called Hypanis, ant 
Ptolemy calls its southern arm Vardanes, EP. S.J 
ATTIDIUM, « town of Unobria, mentioned only 
by Pliny, who enumerates the Attidiates among the 
intind towns of that province (iii. 14.8.19). But 
its existence as a municipal town is contirmed by 
inseriptions (Holsten, Not. ad Cliver, p. 83; Orell. 
/oser. 88), and there ts little doubt that the © Attidi- 
alis ager” mentioned in the Liber de Coluntis (). 
252) among these of Picenum is only a corruption 
of" Attidiatis.” The site is clearly marked by the 
village of Attigio, situated In the upper valley of the 
Acsis, about 2 miles 5, of the moder city of Fabri. 
ano, to Whieh the inhabitants of Attidiuin appear to 
have anigrated in the middle ages, | Seme ruins 
und numerous inscriptions still remain at Al ftigéa. 
(Claver. Jtel. p. 614; Calindri, Stotistion def Pom 
Uficin Stato, po LS; Ramelli, feeriziond di Fobré- 
ano, in Ball, d. dust. WA5, p27.) DE. HW. b.] 
A'TTUBL or ATTUBL (prob, &spejo, on the 
Cradajoz), a colony in Hisyaia Baetica, with the 
sunimme Claritas Julia, belonging to the eonventus 
of Astigi. (Plin. iii. 1. 8. 3; Mariana, iii, 2 
Flows, Hap. Sage. ix. 54, x. 149, xii. 808; Volk- 
mann, Aeisen, vol. ii, p. 18; Ukert, vol ii. pt. 1. 
p. 366.) (P. S.J 
ATIUDA (“Arrovia: Fth.’Arroviets), a town 
of Caria, or of Phrygia, as seme suppose, noticed 
only by Hieroeles amd the later authorities, But 
there are coins of the place with the epigraph ‘lepa 
BovAy *AtrovSéwr, of the time of Augustus and 
later, The ceius show that the Men Carus was 
worshipped there, An inseription is said te) shew 


that the site is that of Vpsili /Misser, south-east of | district were called Avalitay, 





Aplrodisias in Caria. (Cramer, Asia Miner, vol. ii, | 


p55; Forbiger, vol. ti. p. 235.) 
ATUATICL [Apeartet. ] 
ATORIA. [Assyria] 
ATURIA (prob. Gren), a river of Hispania Tar- 

raconensis, in the territory of the Vaseones, (Mela, 
1; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 300.) [P.s.] 
A'TURUS (Adour), as Lucan (i. 420) names it, 

or ATURRUS (Anson, Mosell. v. 467), a river of 

Aquitania, Vibius Sequester has the name Atyr 

(ed, Ober). p. G8), whieh is the genuine name, unless 

we shuld write Atar. The Adur of Sussex is the 

sane name. Ptolemy's form Aturis is the Aqui- 
tanian word with a Greek termination. The Aturus 
is the chief river of Aquitania, It drains some of 
the valleys on the north face of the western part of 
the Pyrenees, and has a course of about 170 tiles 
te the Day of Biseay, whieh it enters lelow DBa- 
yoous. ‘The town of Aquar Anvustae was on the 
Aturus. The poets eall the river Tarbellicus, frou 


[G. L.} 


AUDUS, 


’ 
| Erechitheis 
Acaimautis Acamantis. 
Lenitis | Aepeis. 
Acatitis, 


the natne of the Tarbelli, an Aqnitanian people eho 
necupial the flat coast north of the mouth of the 
Adour, 

It seems that there was a tribe named Atoms 
(Tibull. i. 7, according to the emended text) 
Aturenses; prohably this was a name given te the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Atur, [G. L.] 

ATUSA, a tewn in Assyria, the exact site of 
which bas been much questioned. It has, howerrr, 
been determined lately, by the public ation of a vert 
rare and almost unique coin, bearing the inseripoa 
‘Atovditwy Tar mods toy kaxpov (Milling 
Sylloge of Unedited Coins, Ato. 1837 It bud, 
indecd, been notived previously, and correctly be 
Weston (Archaeol. xvi. pp. 9 and 89), though Setin: 
(Letter, Numisin. Ser. ii, vol. vi. p-. 80) questi ied 
the attribution, on insufficient grounds. The & 
brie, form of the inscription, the armow  svint« thal 
of the Tigris (Strab. xi. p. 529). all combine to 
refer the coin to a country in that part of Asa 
and, if the coin be evidence enough, to a city a 
the Caprus, now Lesser Zab, The name, too, 
is probably Assvrian, and ms wv be derived either 
frown Atossa, which was a national AssyTian tai 
(Ruseb, Chron, an, 583; Conn, vic), or ds a 
inolification of the ancient name Aturia. [ Aw 
syria.] A passaze of Pliny (v. 40), where the 
Haine Attuss meours, is manifest! ¥ corm pt. 

Cramer, on the authority of a single antenomres 
papain ager | Atusia, a city of Phrygia, on the reer 

Caprus, whieh flows into the Macander: but he 
lably refers te the coin mentioned above. (Craver, 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 55.) (V.} 

AUALI'TES SINUS (AdaAlrys wéAros, Me hk 
B. s.r. aenirae | in sone mminnseripts of Pre! ort, 
iv. 7. $$ 27, 39; Plin. vi. 29. 5. 34; Arran. frie 
Mar. Evyth. p 6: Eth. AbeAirns), the medecn 
Zeyla, in Abyssinia, was a deep bay on the eaten 
coast of Atric a, in lat. 11° N.. SW. of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Man-dteh, At the head of the bay was « 
town Avalites: and the inhabitants of the Immmedote 


They were de per stat 4 
upon the kingdom of Axum. [W. B.D] 

AUA'SIS. [Oasis] 

AUDUS (Avédus), a river of Mauretania Coma- 
riensis (aft. Sitifensis), falling into the Sinns Numi- 
dicus (4. ef Boujayah). Wt is placed by Prolewy 
10 W, of [yilvilis (Jéjedi), a position which iden 
fies it, according to Pellissier, with a river ealled 
Wed-el-Jenem, not marked on the maps. If s», th 
promontory Andum (AdSer), which Ptolemy ploes 
10° Woof the Audus, would be C. Caredio, (Pot 
iv. 2. $$ 10,11). But, on the other hand, Proecos 
seems to inake Audum the W. headland of the Somes 
Nuipidieus (C. Carbon or Ras Metonkowh): and. it 
this he its true position, the Audas might be jews 
fied with the considerable river Sumeim, falling ~t 
the gulf KE. of Boujayoh, and answering (un the 
other supposition) to the Sisar of Mtolemy, Mannert 
sulves the difficulty by supposing that hare (as ert - 
tainly sometines happens) Dtolemny got dot 
results fru two itonsistent accounts, arid (that bas 
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Scar and Andus are the same river, and identical 
as with the Usan of Pliny. Perhaps the two 
names, Audus and Sisar (or Usar), may belong to 
the two great branches of the Sumeim, of which the 
westera is still called Adous, and the other Ajeby. 
(Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2. p. 411; Pellissier, Explora- 
ton de (Algérie, vol, vi. p. 356.) [P.s.] 
AUFIDE’NA (Abqidhva, Ptol.: Eth. Aufidenas, 
Mu: Alfidena), a city of northern Samnium, situ- 
ued @ the upper valley of the Sagrus, or Sangro. 
Polemy mentions it as the chief city of the Cara- 
emi, the most northern tribe of the Samnites; and 
the Itineraries place it 24 miles from Sulmo, and 28 
fran Acsernia, but the latter number is certainly 
ermeous. (Ptol. iii, 1. § 66; Itin. Ant. p. 102.) 
The remains of its massive ancient walls prove that 
f mast have been a fortress of great strength; but 
the only notice of it in history is that of its conquest 
by the Roman consul Cn. Fulvius, who took it by 
orm mac. 298. (Liv.x.12.) It seems to have 
eferd severely in common with the other Samnite 
cies fram the ravages of Sulla, but received a mili- 
try colony under Caesar (Lib. Colon. p. 259; 
Lunpt, de Coloniis, p. 307), and continued to exist 
mer the empire as a municipal town of some con- 
mqoetee. (Plin. iii. 12. 5.17; Orell. Inser. 3776; 
Lew, Le.) The modern village of Al as 
» often the case in Italy, though it has retained the 
mew of Aufidena, does not occupy its original site; 
ue runs of the ancient city (consisting principally 
{ pertions of its walls of a very rude and massive 
Saracter) are still visible on a hill on the left bank 
‘ te river Sangro, about 5 miles above Castel di 
seyre. Numerous architectural fragments and 
“et ancient relics of Roman date are also still 
heal oa the site. (Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 486, 487; 
area's Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 59.) E. H. B.] 
AUFIDUS (A6gsSos : Ofanto), the principal 
we a Apalia, and one of the most considerable of 
wathern Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea. Po- 
fees ays (ii. 110) that it is the only river of 
ey that traverses the central chain of the Apen- 
w=. which is a mistake; but its sources are at so 
wrt a detance from the Tyrrhenian Sea, as to have 
“iy given rise to the error. It actually rises in 
» Aponines, in the country of the Hirpini, about 
+ murs W. of Compsa (Conza), and only 25 from 
serwam, an the Tyrrhenian Sea. From thence it 
 throagh the rugged mountain country of the 
iryiai for a distance of above 40 miles to the fron- 
mo Apalia, which it crosses between Asculum 
~ \ecusia, and traverses the broad plains of that 
wrmer, till it discharges itself into the Adriatic, 
we half way between Sipontum and Barium. 
= ment of the rivers of Italy, it has much of the 
acter of a great mountain torrent. Horace, 
*w Gative place of Venusia was scarcely 10 miles 
“tect from the Aufidus (whence he calls himself 
‘et somantem natus ad Aufidum,” Carm, iv. 9. 
) lode: repeatedly to the violent and impetuous 
racter of its stream, when swollen by winter 
® or by heavy rains in the mountains of the 
“pm; oor has it in this respect degenerated from 
* «wnt character. (Hor. Carm, iii. 30. 10, iv. 
& 25, Sati 1.58.) But in the summer, on the 
wirary, i dwindles te a very inconsiderable river, 
‘Gat Gos at this season readily fordable at almost 
*) jrent; and below Canusium it is described by a 
mt traveller as “a scanty stream, holding its 
ee winding course through the flat country 
"= thence to the sea.” (Craven, Travels, p. 86.) 
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Hence Silius Italicus, in describing the battle of 
Cannae, speaks of the “ stagnant Aufidus” (stegna 
Aufida, x. 180; see also xi. 510), an epithet well 
deserved where it traverses that celebrated plain. 
So winding is this part of its course, that the dis- 
tance from the bridge of Canusium to the sea, which 
is only 15 miles in a direct line, is nearly double 
that distance along the river. (Lupuli, /ter Ve- 
nusin. p. 176; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 165; 
Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. pt. ii, vol. iii, p. 44.) 
Strabo speaks of it as navigable for a distance of 
90 stadia from its mouth, at which point the Ca- 
nusians had an emporium. But this could never 
have been accessible to any but very small vessels. 
(Strab, vi. p. 283; Plin. iii. 11. 8.16; Mela, ii. 4; 
Ptol. iii, 1. § 15.) 

There are at the present day only three bridges 
over the Aufidus, all of which are believed to have 
been originally of ancient construction; the one called 
the Ponte di Canosa, 3 miles W. of that city, was 
traversed by the Via Trajana from Herdonia to 
Canusium; that called the Ponte di Sta. Venere, 
about 7 miles from Lacedogna, is clearly the Pons 
Avript of the Itin, Ant. (p. 121), which places it 
on the direct road from Beneventum to Venusia, 
18 M. P. from the latter city. The ancient Roman 
bridge is still preserved, and an inscription records 
its restoration by M. Aurelius. (Pratilli, Via Appia, 
iv. ¢.5, p.469; Lupuli, Jter Venusin. p. 178; Ro- 
manelli, vol. ii. pp. 230, 231.) 

The Itineraries also notice a station at the mouth 
of the river where it was crossed by the coast road 
from Sipontum to Barium; bat its name is cor- 
rupted into Aufidena (Itin. Ant. p. 314) and Au- 
finum (Tab. Peut.) [E. H. B} 

AUFINA, a city of the Vestini, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. s. 17), who enumerates the “ Au- 
finates Cismontani” among the communities of the 
Vestini; and tells us that they were united with the 
Peltuinates, but whether municipally or locally, is not 
clear. The modern village of Ofena, about 12 miles 
N. of Popoli, in the lofty and rugged group of 
mountains N. of the Aternus, retains the ancient 
site as well as name. It was a bishop's see as late 
as the 6th century, and numerous antiquities have 
been found there, (Holsten, Not. in Cluver. p. 
140; Romanelli, vol. iii, p. 271.) [E. H. B.] 

AUFONA, a river in Britain, In Tacitus (Annal 
xii. 31) we find that Ostorius covered the rivers 
Sabrina and Antona with encampments. The Goo- 
grapher of Ravenna has Aufona, and the Gloucester- 
shire Avon suits the locality. This has justified 
the current notion that such was either the true 
reading of Tacitus, or else that it would have been 
more correctly so written by the author. [R.G. L.] 

AUGEIAE (Adyaal: Eth. Adyedrns). 1. A 
town of Locris Epicnemidia, near Scarpheia, men- 
tioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in the 
time of Strabo, (Hom. Ji. ii, 532; Strab, ix. p. 
426; Steph. B. s. 0.) 

2. A town of Laconia, mentioned by Homer (//. 
ii. 583), probably the same as the later Aegiac. 
[Arcrar. 

AU'GILA (1a A@yAa: Eth, AlyaAlrai, Steph. 
B.; AbyiAc, Ptol.; Augilae or Augylae, Mela and 
Plin.: Awjeluh), an oasis in the desert of Barca, in 
the region of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, about 34° 5. 
of Cyrene, Herodotus mentions it as one of the 
oases formed by salt hills (xoAwvol Gos), which he 
places at intervals of 10 days’ journey along the 
ridge of sand which he supposes to fourm the ). 

Zz 
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nario of the Great Desert. His, distance of 10 
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Aucustus or some of his snecessers, It was on tle 


days’ Woof the oasis. of Amen is cotdinmed by | rent froin Bordeaur to Tonlonse. Wt popes bce 


Hornenatn, who rade the journey with great speed | 
in Hlavs; but the tine usnally taken by the ear 
vens is WS days. In the time of Herodotus: the 
oasis Delonge) te the Nasamosis, whe then dwelt 
abu the shee from Eeyypt te the Great Syetis; 
awl whe, in the stunner tine, left their tleks on 
the cot, and migeated to Augike te gather the 
i tts with whieh it abounded.  (llerak iv. 172. 
82: ty the latter petssage some MSS. have Ata.) 
Th was bet, hewever, uninhabited at other seasens, for 
Homalutis expressly says, eal Grtwiror wept avrov 
obceowrs, Mela aml Phny, in sleihciies thee state- 
rooted Phersdetus, diave transferred tothe Atgeile 
(hy a carelessness which is evident om cotnparisen) 
what lie MIVs ot the Nas, attidies, (Mi la, i. 4, 8; 
Vlin. v2 4.8.) The s ph: we there We At fe the Gare 
nihtes. at adistanee of 12 dave’ journeys. (iia) 
Prolerny Civ. 3. § 30) inentions ‘the Aealiee wred the 
Nocatnomes tegelber, in suel aciiaiuner as te lead to 
the toterenee that the Nasamones, when driven 
leek foam the ewest by the Greek coletists, leat 
toade the oasis of Aucila their chiet abode.  Ste- 
plows Byzantinns ealls Aucila a eity. 

The ousis, whieh) stl retains its ancient name, 
forui one of the chief stations on the canwan route 
few Cairo te Bezean. Tt ois placed by Bennell in 
noe N, dat. and 22° 46° E. long., 180 miles SE. 
of Tac, DSO Wobw Noof siwali (the Anunenine). 
aml 426 Eby Noof Mourzouk. Laster authorities 
place ot pil (the village) in 209 15° N. bat. cand 
S150 Be deng. Tt consists of three vases, that of 
Aujiich, property so called, and thee of Jaffe 
(Mache: Meyahee, Toren) nul Leshkerreh, 
adiith Ey and NEL of the fortier, containing several 
Villaves, the chiet) of whieh is called sayileh, aml 
Stijn ting 4 " polation ef OOF or LOU, Bach 
of Lest oases is a stuall hill (the xuA@rés af Tere. 
d Hite), covery | wil hi th heeraest of he alin- trees, ated 
nisin catalan cunibesdken phiin of red sand, at the 
S. lee! the tiennutain tence on the Soot Cy requis, 
The satuls aren the esis are inpregnated 4 ith salts 
‘They are eenmeeted with the Ny erst hy a 
series of staaller oases, Ategila ds still fatness for the 
jebu-troes nections d by Hleredoties anit ly the Aral 
geographer Abulteda, An interesting yaualld te 
Hlevodetus’s stery of the coutheriu of the date har. 
Vist " three Nescitiienies omectas in the ense of a sind 
lar oasis further te the EL, the dates of which are 
cat linet by the people af Derna on the eaust. 

Avcording: te: Procupiits (edit vi. 1), there were 
temples tn the oasis, whieh Justinian converted inte 
Christian eluwwehes. ‘There are still some traces of 
Vititis te tee sew. 

CHeaneell, Ge ngraphe af eyrostotus, vol. ii. Vy 
got, vie, 21: 42 271: Hornenmnin, donenal of Tra- 

" wels fr om € wire ty Mornrsonk; Heeren, hi aeare dea, 
&e., African Nations, vol. 1. Is 215: Pace lie, 
Voyage dane ie Mormarique, p. 272.) TPS.) 

AUGUSTA (#th. Augustanus, Step. Des e. 
Affyoucra). a Cilician town, in the interior,  Q'hn. 
vy. 27.) The name slows that if was either founded 
titider the paitroruice of some Rene elaperor, Or at 
new Horn nane was given toan old plice. Dtelenw 
pleces this town ina disteiet nated Bryelice, [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA AUSCORUM (.1aed ), the chiet town 
of the Ausei a people af Aquitunia,  Atuusta wos 
originally Clanherrtan (Mela, ii. 2). which seems to 
be ct asqe icie, Like siany other Galle tewtus 
aed Augusta, it obtained this appellation wider 


art mie lea, 


Table under the mune Ebterre; and in the Aste 
nine Ttin., on the route from Aginuum (4yea) we 
Lacdunuin in Aquitania, under the name ot (um 
lerruin, tek is the chief town of the department 
of Gers, awd on the river Gers, a tributary uf tin 
Garonne, [Atset) [G. L} 

AUGUSTA ASTURICA,  [Astumiea Av- 
GUSTA, 

AUGUSTA EMERITA (Atryovrra "Huepre: 
Meréda, Wu.), the chief city of Lusitania im spam 
was built in a. c. 23, by Publius Canisius, te 
levate of Augustus, wlio colonized it with the ete 
rans of the Sth amd LOth legions wiese term 
sevview bid expired (cmerité), at the close af the 
Cantabrian War. Ciien Cass. lili, 26: Steak @ 
py. 151, 166.) Tt was, of course, a columua tram 
the tirst, amd at a later period it is mentioned 
linving the jus Italieam., CPaullas, Jag. wi. de 
Cons.) It was the seat of one of the Unree juraval 
ivisiois of Lusitania, the cowrentas Emeritenas 
(ling iv. 22.58.55.) It speodily became the capetal 
of Lusitania, and one of the createst cities of Sram 
(Mela, ii. 6.) Attsonias eclelentes it in the file 
ing verses (Urdo Nolul, Urb, viti., Wernsdort, Pet 
Lat. Min. vol. v. pp. L324 ):— 


“Clara mihi post has memerabere, nemen Dberax, 
Eanerita aequerens quan practerlabitur amin, 
Sulsnittit end tota suns Hispania fasces, 
Cortuba tien, nen are potems tibi Tarrace certat, 
(hae jue sinu pelagi jactat se Bracara dives” 


Kaverita stool on the No bank of the Anas ( (ee 
diana), but a part of its territery lay on the S 2% 
of the river, on which secount Hyginos places * o 
aeturia, (Ivein, Lin, Const, po 154.) Fre 
its peeition on the borders of Lusitania and Barta, 
We have vuriets statements of the peuple and dist 
te Which it belonged, Straube assicus if to the 
Tordiuli, a part of whom certainly dwelt at one te 


jon the right bank of the Anas (comp. lim. 2. ¢ t 


rtlentios to the Vettones C//iwma. ta Fade ov 


} Ist). Dteleaiy staply mentions it as an Inland «1 ¥ 


ot the Lrsttant Gi.3, $8), [tis one of his peace 
oft astronamienl observation, having t4 hr. 25 men 
in its longest dav, and being 4) bours W. of Aiea- 


j uudria (viii. 4. § 3). 


Kurita was the centre of a great number of reeds 
branching out inte the three provinces of Spain: the 
ehiet distances along which were, 162 M. P. t 
Hispolis; 144 to Corduba; 145, 161, and 220, is 
ditlerent routes, ty Olisipe; 313 te the mouth of t= 
Anas; 652 te Cacsaraucusta, or 348 by a sberter 
retuite, or $58 by the route through Lusitania. (7m. 
bet, pp. 414, 415, 416, 418, 419, 420, 431, 52 
453, 458,444.) Its territory was of great ferta. ty 
all proltiout the finest olives, (Blin. xv. 3,8 4 / 
Vliny alse mentions a kind of cochineal (ecevu > = 
fiotited in by iwightourlial and most highly estesme. 
(iv. 41. s. 65), 

‘The Guin of Emerita are very numerons, mest 
thei bearing the heads of the Aagustan tamu © 
with epigraphs referring to the origin of the or 
atu celvbrating its funder, in some Case o> 2 
‘living lenours. A frequent type is a cats gate 
generaily bearing the inseription Eamnita Atous # 
adevier whieb has been adopted as the cucmuas | 
of the modern cits, (Plerez, Med. vol i p See 
Kehklel, Jawte. Nam. Vet. vol. i yp 12, 1%.) 

Aud well may Merida, though now but s pe 
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neglected town of 4500 inhabitants, cling to the 
memory of her past glory; for few cities in the 
Reman empire have such magnificent ruins to attest 
their ancient splendour. It has been fitly called 
“the Kome of Spain in respect of stupendous and 
well-preserved monuments of antiquity.” (Ford, p. 
258.) Remains of all the great buildings which 
ederved a Roman city of the first class are found 
within a circuit of about half a mile, on a hill which 
formed the nucleus of the city. The Goths pre- 
wrved and even repaired the Roman edifices; and, 
st the Arab conquest, Merida called forth from the 
Moorish leader Musa the exclamation, that “ all the 
world must have been called together to build such 
sey.” The conquerors, as usual, put its stability 
te the severest test, and the ruins of Merida consist 
« what was solid enough to withstand their violence 
nd the more insidious encroachments of the citizens, 
bo for ages have used the ancient city as a quarry. 
Withia the circuit of the city, the ground is covered 
wth traces of the ancient roads and pavements, re- 
suns of temples and other buildings, fragments of 
tumms, statues, and bas-reliefs, with numerous in- 
erptions. A particular account of the antiquities, 
vseh are too numerous to describe here, is given by 
Labande and Ford. The circus is still so perfect that 
& might be used for races as of old, and the theatre, 
the romitaries of which are perfect, has been the scene 
@ many a modern bull-fight. The great aqueduct 
® @e of the grandest remains of antiquity in the 
werd; and there are several other aqueducts of less 
emequence, and the remains of vast reservoirs for 
veer. The Roman bridge over the Guadiana, of 
#) aches, 2575 feet long, 26 broad, and 33 above 
te aver, upheld by Goth and Moor, and repaired 
by Ptilip ILL in 1610, remained uninjured till the 
Peemealar War of car own time, when some of the 
aries were blown up, in April 1812. (Florez, 
£+p. Sagr. vol. xiii. pp. 87, foll.; Laborde, /tind- 
rurt de [ Espagne, vol. iii. pp. 399, foll., 3rd_ed.; 
bet, Handbook of Spain, pp. 258, foll.) [P. S.J 

AUGUSTA FIRMA. [Astia1.] 

AUGUSTA GEMELLA. [Teéct.] 

AUGUSTA JULIA. [Gapes. 

AUGUSTA PRAETORIA (Avyodora, Strab.; 
Avyeeora Tpa:twpla, Ptol.), a city of Cisalpine 
‘wal, in the territory of the Salassi, situated at the 
Set of the Alps, in the valley of the Duria Major: 
© «cow called Aosta, and gives to the whole valley 
« the Duria the name of Vald Aosta. It was a 
iene colony, founded by Augustus, who, after the 
empiete subjugation of the Salassians by Terentius 
Vern, established here a body of 3,000 veterans. 
frm the statement of Strabo, that the colony was 
wttlet on the site of the camp of Varro, it would 
“year that there was previously no town on this 
‘pet; bot the importance of its position at the point 
~ cenetion of the two passes over the Pennine and 
(ewan Alps (the Great and Little St. Bernard) 
sewed it quickly to rise to great prosperity, and it 
wn became, what it has ever since continued, the 
epcal of the whole valley and surrounding region, 
(trad. iv. p. 206; Dion Cass, lili. 25; Plin. iii. 17. 
£21; Pwol. ili, 1. § 34.) According to Pliny it was 
the extreme point of Italy towards the north, so that 
tb mckems the length of that country “ab Alpino 
See Praetorme Angustae” to Rhegium. (H. N, iii. 
% $6.) The importance of Augusta Pruetoria 

olet the Ronan empire is sufficiently attested by 
% isting remains, among which are those of a 
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E. side, of a very good style of architecture, and 
probably of the time of Augustus, but which has 
lost its inscription. Besides this, there is another an- 
cient gate, now half buried by the accumulation of the 
soil; a fine Roman bridge, and some remains of an 
amphitheatre ; while numerous architectural frag- 
ments attest the magnificence of the public build- 
ings with which the city was once adorned. (Millin. 
Voy. en Piémont, vol. ii. pp. 14—17.) [E. H. B.} 
AUGUSTA RAURACORUM (Angst), the chief 
town of the Rauraci, who bordered on the Helvetii. 
(Caes. B.G.i.5.) A Roman colony was settled 
here by L. Munatius Plancus, in the time of Augus- 
tus, as is proved by an inscription, (Plin. iv. 17, 
ed. Hard. note.) Ammianus (xiv. 10) gives it the 
name Rauracum, and fixes its position on the border 
of the Rhine, The town suffered from the Ale- 
manni, and was reduced to a mere fort, Castrum 
Rauracense. Augst is in the canton of Bale, six 
miles east of Bile, and on the left bank of the Rhine. 
It is now a village. In the sixteenth century there 
were still many remains of Angusta, and among 
them a large amphitheatre. pag 
AUGUSTA SUESSONUM or SUESSIONUM 
(Soissons). The position of this place is determined 
by the Itineraries. It is twice called simply Sues- 
sonae in the Antonine Itin. It was on the road from 
Durocortorum (Rheims) to Samarobriva (Amiens). 
Soissons is on the south bank of the Aisne, in the 
department of Aisne, Under the later empire there 
was a Roman manufactory of shields, balistae, and 
armour for the cavalry called Clibanarii, D'Anville 
and others suppose that the Noviodunum of Caesar 
(4. G. ii, 12) was the place that afterwards became 
Augusta Suessonum; and it may be, but it is only a 
conjecture, [SuESsIONEs. ] [G. L.] 
AUGUSTA TAURINORUM (Av’yotora Tavpi- 
vay, Ptol.: Torino or Turin), the capital of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Taurini, was situated on the 
river Padus, at its junction with the Duria Minor or 
Dora Riparia, It was at this point that the Padus 
began to be navigable, and to this circumstance, 
combined with its position on the line of high road 
leading from Mediolanum and Ticinum to the pas- 
sage of the Cottian Alps (Mont Genévre), the city 
doubtless owed its early importance. It is probable 
that the chief city of the Taurini, which was taken 


_ by Hannibal immediately after his descent into Italy 


(Polyb. iii. 60), and the name of which, according 
to Appian (Annib. 5), was Taurasia, was the same 
that became a Roman colony under Augustus, and 
received from him the name of Augusta. The only 
subsequent mention of it in history is during the 
civil war between Otho and Vitellius, a. p. 69, when 
a considerable part of it was burnt by the soldiers of 
the latter (Tac. Hist. ii. 66); but we learn bot! 
from Pliny and Tacitus, as well as from numerous 
inscriptions, that it retained its colonial rank, and 
was a place of importance under the Roman empire. 
(Plin. iii. 17. 8.21; Ptol. iii, 1. § 35; Grater. Jnser. 
pp. 458. 8, 495. 5; Maffei, Mus, Veron. pp. 209 
—233; Millin. Voy. en Piémont, vol. i. p. 254.) 
The name of Augusta seems to have been gra- 
dually dropped, and the city itself came to be called 
by the name of the tribe to which it belonged: thus 
we find it termed in the Itineraries simply “ Tau- 
rini,” from whence comes its modern name of Torino 
or Turin. It continued after the fall of the Roman 
empire to be a place of importance, and became the 
capital of Piedmont, as it now is of the kingdom of 


temphal arch st the entrance of the town on the | Sardinia. With the exception of the — 
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which have heen wnentionel above, it retains mo ves. | 


tives of antiquity. {k. WH. Bl 
AUGUSTA TREVIRORUM (Trice. or Treees, 


as the French call it), a town on the right bank of 


the Mosel, new in the Prussian territery, It wits 
smnetimes siieply ealled Augusta, and Sernetinies 
wider the later empire Treviri, whenee the iedern 
mune Trier, Caeser names ne town among the 
Yroviri. Teves is the Colonia Treviroruin of Tacitus 
(/fist. iv. 62). 
name of Angusta (ili. 2), and we may conclide from 
the probable ported of Mela that it was settled hy 
Augustus, Tt appears from Tacitus (dist. iv. 77). 
that the Reman colonia was connected with the op- 
posite bank by a bridge, as the tvedem town is: mind 
this subarb was endled Vieus Voehtwini. as we feart 
from sepulchral ineeriptions found on the left tank, 
Some comunentaters have Incorrectly stapapersesd that 
Stele (p. 194) speaks of this bridve; but de is 
speaking of beidging the Rhine, The walls of thie 
town are also qnestionel by Tacitus,  Ausonins, 
who wrote in the seeond half of the fourth century 
of the Christian aera, places Trevirt fourth: ins his 
list of “nobiles urbes” arank teowhiel: it was en- 
tithel from being the bead yuarters of the Ronan 
coumenders onthe Rhine, and the frequent: pesidenee 
of the Boman emperors or Caesars. Froin the 
middle of the third century ot the Christian aers 
Trier was visited by the emperors, amd in the feurcth 
century it was the recolar imperial residence in this 
division of Gallia, Trier was one of the sixty great 
towns of Gallia which were taken by the Franks 
and the Alemanni, after the death of the ehiperor 
Aurelian, and recovered by Probus, CFL Vopisens, 
Protus. ce. V3.) The restoration of Trier seems to 
he due to the etoperor Constantine the Great, whe 
fran ALD. 306 to AL. B31 freyoently resided at 
Trier, The yenegvric attributed to the rhetorivian 
Fhanenins, pronounced before Constantine at Trier 
in ACD. BLO, speaks of the walls of the city as iste 
again: and the conclusion. tran the words of the 
PONE Tst, sects to he that Constantine relailt or 
reypsuits dl the walls of Trier. 
deratly heautitind the place, bat itis uneertain how 
mich, avter it bid heen chamaged by the Germuits, 
Kaenius mentions the great cirens ef Trier, the 
bastlioa, and the foram, as reval werks, “The eity 
protubly received other elubellishients after the 





period of Constantine, and it was a Hourishing ploe | 


when Ausenits wrote, It hid establisbimwents for 
education, and a tint. 
surroutnied by gentle hills, the slopes of whieh are 
covered with vies, as they were when Ausonius 
visited the place. 

The Renan bridge over the Meel, probably the 
work of Agrippa, existed till the Fretel wars of 
Louis XIV. in LOSO, when it is said te hee been 
blown up. ATL that now remains of the eriainal 
structure are the massive foundations and the piers. 
The arches were restored in VTIJ—1I720. The 
blocks of the ancient structure are from six te nine 
fort long, three feet wide, atid three feet hich, with- 
ont any cent. The piers are of an average 66 
feet hich and 21 wide. There are vight arches. 
‘The by blow is ou feet long stud viw indy, Chie of 
the city gates remains, which recent) exeavations 
nave shown tebe in the line of the walls of the city. 
‘This Porta Martis or Porta Nigra, as it was called 
in the middle azes, is a cobessal work. [tts a kind 
of qredrancle P15 feet lous: sael ins the eestral or 
principal part it is 47, and im the two powectinz 


He may have eonsi- | 


Trier stands on level crowed, | 


It is mentioned by Mela under the. 
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sides 67 feet derp: it is 91 fet hich. It is fier 
stories high in the flanks, bur in one of the flanss 
wily three stories remsin. There ane two gatewar 
in the central port, each 14 feet wide; and over the 
uateways there is a chamber 52 feet long and 22 fet 
wile, ‘This building is eoustructed of great blow 
of stone, without cement: sume of them four te Sr 
feet in length, amd others fromm seven to nine feet 
long. It is a structure of enormous strength. a o- 
gantic and imposing monument. In the chambers 
there is a collection of Roman antiquities found a 
wnt about Trier; many of the sculptures are uf e1- 
cellent workinanship. A view and plan of the Por 
Nigra are given in the Lnetionary of A el quaties, 
yp. 943 On the outside of the present town are the 
remains of the amphitheatre, which was incind 
within the ancient walls. The longer axis is 219 
feet, and the shorter 155, There are alse remains 
of the ancient Thenuae, which are constructet of 
litnestone and rows of bricks alternately, exeept the 
beautitul arches, whieh are entirely of brick. Thee 
and other remains of Trier are described by Wetter- 
hach, Aecherches aur lex lntiquites Romawrs, fr. 
de Treves, and Forschungen, &e.; and also by other 
writers, (G. L.] 
AUGUSTA TRICASTINORUM, as Pliny (a. 
4) eatls it, or Augusta, as it is simply called in th 
Itineraries, Tt was on the rewd between Valecta 
(Velen), onthe Rhoneand Dea Voeontionin ¢ dre) 
It is said to be Aoust-rn-Jiieda, on the Drime « 
brah of the Rhone and in the department of Zane. 
DAnville phices Augusta Tricastinorum at St, Pew 
trois-Chiteane, north of Orange; and the Augaca 
ot the Itinernuries at Avuste, There are said te & 
cotsiderable remains at Aeuste, [G. Lj 
AUGUSTA TRINOBANTUM.  [Losxprstres J 
AUGUSTA VAGIENNORUM (At+yourra Be 
yever, Ptol.; an inseription, Orel. 76, has Ace. 
ta, tor Angusta Bagiennorna), the chief caty a 
the Ligurian tobe of the Vagienai, is tnentivoed 
beth by Pliny and Ptolemy, and the former speaks 
of itais a place of iinpertanee.  (Plin. im. 5. = 7: 
Viol, iii, 1. § 35.) But though the name wcll 
ted us te ML ppp wise’ that it was a colony of Angustes, 
we have no avemut of its foundation, ner de a 
cient authors afford any elue te its pesition. It wm 
laced by D'Anville at Vieo, near Mondori ; bet = 
beul antiquarian, Durandi, has satisfactorily peowsd 
that sete Roman rains still visible near Bene (a 
considerable town of Piedmont, situated between the 
valleys of the Tanaro and the Stera, about 12 mules 
fron the site of Pollentia) are those of Aurcusa 
Vaviennertin, They comprise the remains a a9 
ajieuet, amphitheatre, baths, and other builames, 
and cover a considerable extent of ground. Ite 
maine of Bene is itself probably only & corruption «t 
Bigieana. the foro of the ancient mame whiek 
fritid in deeuments of the iniddle ages. (Darna, 
TEI Anguste de’ Vagrenni, Torinn, 1769; Mole. 
Von. nM “mont, vol. ui. p St.) re. H. B.) 
AUGUSTA VEROMANDUORUM, the coef 
town of the Veromandui, who are mentioned > 
Caesar (B, G.ii. 4, 16). The name of this place iret 
ovettry in Ptolemy; and its identity with St Qsentem, 
it the departinent of Aisne, is proved by the Rumsa 
retls fran Soissons, Amiens, and Baray, which o- 
terserted here. [G. L.} 
AUGUSTA VINDELICORUM( Adyourra Oo 
SeAiucaw: Anashucg), the capital of Vindehew oe 
Raetin Seciuda, situated on the rivers Lee’ (Lone > 
aud Wertech (Vindo?). It was founded by Aa- 
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custus about A. p. 14, after the conquest of Raetia 
by Drusus, This is no doubt the place to which 
Tacitus (Germ. 41) applies the expression “ splen- 
didisima Raetine provinciae colonia.” During the 
second half of the fourth century the Romans with- 
drew their garrison, and the place was given up to 
the Alemanni, under whom it soon became again a 
town of great eminence, (Sext. Ruf. 10; Ptol. ii. 
12. § 3; comp, Von Raiser, Die Rom. Denkmdler 
mA , 1820. 4to.) {L. 8.J 
AUGUSTOBONA. = [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTOBRI'GA (Avyoursé6prya: Eth, Au- 
gestebrigenses). 1. A city of Lusitania, on the road 
from Emerita to Toletum, 56 M. P. from the former 
and 55 from the latter. (J/tin, Ant. p. 438.) It 
seme to to Puente de Arcobispo, on the 


S. bank of the Tagus: others seck it at Villar | 


Pedroso. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 396.) 

2. A city of the Vettones in Lusitania, probably 
war Cimdad Rodrigo. (Ptol. ii. 5. § 9.) 

It is uncertain which of the above is the stipen- 
dary town of Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35.) 

S. (Aldea el Muro, near Soria), a city of the 
Peendenes, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 23 M. P. 
EL. of Namantia, on the road to Caesaraugusta. (/tin. 
Ant. p 442; Ptol. ii. 6. § 54; Florez, Esp. Sagr. 
wi iv, p 41; D'Anville, Mém. de [Acad. des 
incr. vol. x1. p. 767; Ukert, id. p. 454.) [P.S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM. [Brsracre.] 


mai to be Bayeux, in the department of Calvados, 
= the Roman milestones prove (Walckenaer, Geéog. 
¢e vol L pp. 385, 396), which have been found in 
the orighbourbood of , With the name Augus- 
weleras on therm. D' Anville identified the Aracgenus 
@f the Table with - [G.L.J 
AUGUSTOMAGUS (Senlis), is placed in the 
Astenine Itin. on the road between Cuesaromagus 
( Seaweais) and Suessonae (Soissons). In the No- 
‘ma loperii the Silvanectes are mentioned as be- 
bong to Belgica Secunda, and the Civitas Silva- 
ertam is mentioned in the Notitia of the provinces 
“Calla The name Silvanectes points to the mo- 


tern Sendis, in the department of Oise.  [G.L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA. [Tricasses. ] 
AUGUSTONE'METUM (Airyouetoréperov), the 


teef town of the Arverni, which Strabo calls Ne- 
teens (p. 191), and places on the Loire; but he 
ther placed it on the Loire through mistake, or by 
th Lere he means that branch of the Loire’ called 
te Elaver (Aller). The name Augustonemetum 
wren in Ptolemy and in the Table. The place was 
Serwards simply called Arverni (Amman. xv. 11), 
Teagh in the of Ammianus the people may 
cant. It seems that Pliny (34, c. 7), when he 
tpaks of the colossal statue of Mercury made “ in 
tate Galliae Arvernis,” must mean the city and 
mt the territory; and this, as D'Anville observes 
(Sete, ¢e.), is singular, because the practice of 
Prog the name of a people to the chief town of the 
yep® did not come in use until after Pliny’s time. 
Gormont, in the Auvergne, which represents Augus- 
teemetam, does not bear either the ancient name 
© se came of the people, but the identity is certain. 
ts 4 Latin historian of Pippin, quoted by D'An- 
"we. makes the “urbs Arverna” and “ Clarus 
Shee, that is Clermont, identical; and Aimoin also 
trace ef “Arvernis quae Clarus mons dicitur.” 
Chemeat Ferrand, the capital of the department of 
sy @ Dime, in on a small stream which flows into 
tee Abeer, [G.L.J 
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AUGUSTORITUM (Aiyourrdpirov), the capital 
of the Lemovices, a Gallic tribe, the neighbours of 
the Arverni on the west. In the Table, Augus- 
toritum is abbreviated or corrupted into Ausrito. 
The Anton. Itin. between Burdigala, Bordeauz, and 
Argentomagus, Argenton, agrees with the modern 
measurements, and determines the position of Au- 
gustoritum to be Limoges, the former capital of the 
Limosin. {G. L.} 

AULAEI TICHOS or CASTRUM (AiaAalov 
teixos: Kurudere?), a Thracian town on the coast 
of the Euxine, south of Apollonia. (Arrian, Perip/. 
p- 24.) It is probably the same place as Thera, men- 
tioned in the Tabul. Peuting., and as the Theras 
Chorion in the Periplus Anonymus(p. 14). [L. 8.} 

AULERCI, appears to be a generic name, which 
incladed several Celtic tribes. Caesar (B. G. ii. 34) 
names the Aulerci with the Veneti and the other 
maritime states In B, G, vii. 75, he enumerates, 
among the clients of the Aedui, the Aulerci Bran- 
novices and Brannovii, as the common text stands; 
but the names in this chapter of Caesar are corrupt, 
and “ Brannovii ” does not appear to be genuine. If 
the name Aulerci Brannovices is genuine in vii. 75, 
this branch of the Aulerci, which was dependent on 
the Aedui, must be distinguished from those Au- 
lerci who were situated between the Lower Seine and 
the Loire, and separated from the Aedui by the Se- 


| nones, Carnutes, and Bituriges Cubi. 
AUGUSTODURUS, mentioned in the Table, is | 


Again, in vii. 75, Caesar mentions the Aulerci 
Cenomani and the Aulerci Eburones, as the text 
stands; but it is generally agreed that for Eburones 
we must read Eburovices, as in B. @. iii. 17. In 
this chapter (vii. 75) Caesar also mentions the mari- 
time states (ii. 34) under the name of the Armoric 
states; but his list does not agree with the list in 
ii. 34, and it does not contain the Aulerci. Caesar 
(iii. 17) mentions a tribe of Diablintes or Diablintres, 
to whom Ptolemy gives the generic name of Aulerci. 
It seems, then, that Aulerci was a general name 
under which several tribes were included [CeNo- 
MANI, DIABLINTES, EnUROVICES ]. (G. LJ 

AULIS (AdAls: Eth, AbAeds, fem. Adddis), a 
town of Boeotia, situated on the Euripus, and cele- 
brated as the place at which the Grecian fleet as- 
sembled, when they were about to sail against Troy. 
Strabo says that the harbour of Aulis could only 
hold fifty ships, and that therefore the Grecian fleet 
must have assembled in the large port in the neigh- 
bourhood, called Babis Amd». (Strab. ix. p. 403.) 
Livy states (xlv. 27) that Aulis was distant three 
miles from Chaleis. Aulis appears to have stood 
upon a rocky height, since it is called by Homer (/L. 
ii, 303) AbAls werpyecoa, and by Strabo (1. c.) we- 
These statements agree with the 
position assigned to Aulis by modern travellers. 
About three miles south of Chalcis on the Boeotian 
coast are “ two bays separated from each other by a 
rocky peninsula; the northern is small and winding, 
the southern spreads out at the end of a channel 
into a large circular basin. The latter harbour, as 
well as a village situated a mile to the southward of 
it, is called Vathy, a name evidently derived from 
Batis Awhy.” (Leake.) We may therefore con- 
clude that Aulis was situated on the rocky penin- 
sula between these two bays. 

Aulis was in the territory of Tanagra. It is 
called a xwpn by Strabo, In the time of Pausanias 


it had only a few inhabitants, who were potters. Its 


temple of Artemis, which Agamemnon is said to 
have founded, was still standing when Pausanias 
z3 








AULOCRENAE, 


visited the place,  (Diexeureh. 88; Paus, ix. 19, 
SG, sey: Vlingiv. 7. 8. 12; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol li, p. 262, seq.; Wordsworth, Athens and cL tlica, 
j- 4. seq.) 

AULOCRENAE, ®a valley ten) Roman miles 
from Apatia (Cibotus) for these who are going to 
Phrygia” (Pling v. 29.) 0 The Marsyas," savs 
Pliny, “rises and is soon hidden in the plare where 
Marsyas contended with Apollo on the pipe in Aulo- 
crenges” whence, perhaps, the place derives its name 
from the legend of Apollo and Marsvas, as it means 
the funntains of the pipe. Strabo describes the Mar- 
svyas and Macander as rising, according te report, in 
one dake above Celaense, which produces reeds 
adapted for making month pieces for pipes: he gives 
ho name to the lake,  Dliny (xvi, 44) says, We 
have mentioned the tract (revi) Antoerene, through 
which min passes from Apamia inte Phrygia; 
there a plane tree is shown frota which Marsyas was 
suspended, after being vanquished by Apollo.” Dut 
Pliny bas not mentioned the * regio Aulocrene ” be- 
fore; and the passage to which he refers (v.29), 
nod which is here titerally rendered, is net quite 
clear, Bat he has mentioned, in another passage 
(v.29). a lake on a dneuntain Aulocrene, in which 
the Macaudler rises. Tunilton (Resetrehes, &e. 
Vol. i, pe 408) found near Jeware (Apamneia Ci- 
betus), 4 Inke nearly two miles in cireuniterence, 
full of reeds and rushes, which he considers to be 
the souree of the Mavander, amd alse to be the like 
described dy Pliny on the Mons Attloerene, But 
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the Aulocrenae be considers te be in the plain of 


Drombai. Thus Vliny tientions a resin Atdeerene,” 


a mons Aulocrene,” and a valley (convallis) Aulo- | 


crenae, [Mate aspen. ] [G. LJ 

AULOCKE NE, [AtLocnen sr] 

AULON (AbtAgw), a hediow between hills or 
hanks, was the name given to many such districts, 
gad te places situated in them, 

1. A valley in the north-west of Messenia, upon 
the contines of Elis and Messenia, and through whieh 
there was a route inte the Lepreatis, Pausanias 
speaks of “a temple of Aselepints Aulonius in whiat 
is culled Aula” which he places sear the river 
Nela: but whether there was a town of the mame of 
Anton is wicertain. The Prenels Commission sup- 
pose that there was a town of this name, near the 
entrance of the detile which conducts fron Cypa- 
rissia to the mouth of the Neda, and believe that its 
position is marked by some mins near the sea an 
the right bank of the river Cyparissus.  (Strah, 
vill, p. B50; Neon. Wel?. tii, 2. § 25, HLS. § 8: 
Polvaen. di, D4: Pans. ive 36. § 


Jae 
voli. ps 484: Bobhive, Meoherches, Xe. p. 116.) 
2. In Myodonia in) Macedonia, sitmated a day's 
toareh from the Chaleidian Arma. (Pline. iv, 105.) 
Leake (Northern Greeee, vol, iii. yp. E7u) reviitits 
tows simply the name of the pess, thrash whieh 
the waters af the like Bolhe thaw bw iieaus of a river 


: > 
> Leake, More a, 


ite the Stevinenie gulf: but it appetrs to have been | 


alsa the name of a plaice in this pass. In huter 


tines at all events there was a tewn called Auden, | 


since it ts mentionel as one of the Maeedonian cities 
restored by Pustinian, (fhe dedin iv. 4.) 

3. A-sinall phwe ip Attica in the mini district 
of Lanrium.  [Lacrien.] 

4. (Vilowe), a town on the coast of Mivrienm 
between Apollonia and Orican, a lithe: south of the 
Aous, and ona deep bay. (Ptol. iii, 13. $3; Tab. 
Ponte: Mieruel ) 

AULON, a lull in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, 
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Tintiees| by Horace for the excellence amd abundance 
of its wine, Martial also speaks of it as producag 
excellent wine as well as wool, for whieh the whe 
neighbourhoesl of Tarentum was famous. (Hor. Cons 
ii. G. 18; Mart. xiii, 125.) Its site still retains its 
ancient celebrity in the former respect = it is pew 
talled Monte Melone (probably a corruption of 4 
lone), a sloping ridge on the sea shore abeut zat 
niles SE. of Tarentum. (Romanelli, vol. i, p. 2%): 
Carducei, Dclisie Tarantine, p. 269.) [TE Hb 
AULON (‘AvAdy : ELGher), the nate give 
by the ancients to the great valley through wloct 
the Jordan thows below the Lake of Tiberias, and 
te its continuation quite across the whole length of 
the Dead Sea. and for some distanee beyond. lt 
signifies 4 depressed tract of plain, usually betwen 
two mountains, and corresponds with the Géor @ 
the Arabian writers, (Edrisi par Jaubert, pp. 357, 
Bak; Abulf. Td. Sy. pp. 8,9; Schulten's Js) 
Vet, Selad. soe. Algaurum.) According to Eus- 
ius its extreme limits are Mt. Libanus, and the 
Desert of Paran, in Arabia Petraea. Burkbards 
(Trav, p. 344) deseribes the course of the valer 
in the upper end, near Lake ‘Tiberias, as ranuag 
from N. by E. to S. by W., and as about two bon 
broad. The plain through whieh the river fees » 
for the most part barren, without trees ar wenlure; 
the clits and slopes of the river-uplands present @ 
wild aud cheerless aspect, Opposite te Jemebe its 
fevers! course is the same, but the cleft which fcxs 
the valley widens, and the river flows through the 
brand plain whieh is called on the W. * the Pia @ 
Jericho,” on the E. the Plain of Moab dus 
plins speaks of the Jourdan as flowing through 3 
| desert CB. J. iil. 10. § 7, iv. 8. § 2), and it preenes 
this character te the present day, The low ted @ 
the river, the absence of inundation and of trilaitary 
streains, have combined to produce this result. The 
peut of the valley which is S. ef the Dead Sea bas 
bot yet been sufficiently explored. The white @ 
the valley of the Jordan may be considend as 
of these long fissures which occur frequently amoar 
limestone mountains, and has given to Palestine a 
retutrkable coufiguration, And it has been infmed 
that the Jltenanenon is referable to voleanic act a2, 
) of which the countey around exhibits frequent trae 
(Robinson, elestine, vol. ii. pp. 215, 258, Saud; 
Von Raumers /alstina, p. 56; Relaud, Jive 
(yp. B64; Kosenmiiiler, Bibl Alt. vol. ii, pt bp 
| 146; Ritter, Rrdhunde West Asien, vol. xv. peasl.) 
| 2. Li Svein, [Conte Syrta.] 
3. A town in Crete (Steph. B. ¢. &.), probably 
the sane as the Episcopal See of Aulopetaroes 
| (Cornelius, Creta Sacra, vol. i, p. 233.) Aconmiiag 
tu Ttueck (Aveta. vol, i, p. 431) it is represented bey 
ba place callel Andon, S. of Retime, LE. BJ] 
| AURANITIS.  [Banyronta.] 
| AURA'SIUS MONS (rd Auvpacwr bpos: Jedd 
| Avress), a mountain of N. Africa, in the S @ 
Numidia, below the city of Lanibesa, It farms the 
SE. extremity of the so-called Middle Atlas, whet 
it comets with the main chain of the Great Atha. 
[Arias] It divides the waters which thw tate 
the basin of the lake Tritonis (Mfedrir) from thom 
which thew NE. into the basin of the Bacrales 
(Procep., BV. ii 13, 19, Aedifi vi. 7.) Th ape 
pears to be the Audus Mons of Ptolemy (1d Aver 
dpas, iv. 3. § 16). [P. sj 
AUREA CHERSONESUS (4 xevc® yee 
gos), in India extra Gangem, is supped te com 
syeaal to the peninsula of Malacca, There & abe 
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en Aurea Regio (4 xpvo xépa) in that part of the 
world, For particulars, see INDIA, [P. S.] 

AURELIANORUM URBS or CIVITAS. [Gr- 
xanem.] 

AURGL, a city of Hispania Baetica, mentioned in 
an imseription, Mcxnicipium Firaviem AuRGITA- 
yeu. (Muratori, p. 1103, No. 6.) Ukert supposes 
it to be Jaen (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 370). [P. 8.) 

AURINX, a city in the S. of Hispania, not far 
fom Mamda (Liv. xxiv. 42); doubtless the same 
place as Oringis, on the confines of the Melesses, 
whieh Hasdrubal made his head quarters against 
Scope, nc. 207. It was at that time the most 
wealthy city of the district, and had a fertile terri- 
try, and silver mines worked by the natives. (Liv. 
xxvii. 3.) Pliny mentions it, with a slight differ- 
exe @ form, Oningis, among the oppida stipendiaria 
af the conventus Astigitanus. (Liv. iii. 1. 5. 3.) 
‘kert places it between Jfonclova and Ximena de 
le Froutera (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 359). [P. S.] 

AUBUNCA, the capital or metropolis of the little 
swantain tribe of the Aurunci, in the more limited 
wee of that anes (ARSENY, was situated on one 
of the summits of volcanic group of mountains, 
wiech rise above the plains of Campania, near 
Sessa and Teanum. Its name is found only in 
Fetus (vy. Ausonia), who tells us it was founded 
by Auson, the son of Ulysses and Circe; but Livy 
cearly alludes to its existence, though without men- 
tem the name. He tells us, that in B.c. 337, 
te Aarunci, being hard pressed by their neigh- 
teers the Sidicini, abandoned their city, and took 
mfuge at Sauessa, which they fortified; and that 
ther ancient city was destroyed by the Sidicini. 
(Lov. wall. 15.) It was never rebuilt, and hence no 
mbequent notice of it is found; but some vestiges 
¢ & have been discovered on the summit of a nar- 
mw mountain ridge, now called La Serra, or La 
Cortinella, about 5 miles N. of Suessa, where 
there are some fragments of the ancient walls, and 
sawive substructions, probably those of a temple, 
The bill on which it stood forms part of the outer 
ee, of encireling ridge of an ancient volcanic 
eater, the highest point of which, called the Monte 
& Sts Croce, attains an elevation of 3,200 feet 
thor: the sea; and the site of the ancient town must 
bere been, like that of Alba Longa, a long and nar- 
rm plateau on the summit of this ridge. It is to 
the elevated position that Virgil alludes, (“ De 
tlliber altis Aurunci misere patres,” Aen. vii. 
".) Fer the description of the remains and site 
@ the ancient city, see Abeken, Ann. d. Inst. 
19. p 199—206, and Daubeny on Volcanoes, 
» 175—178. Suessa was frequently distinguished 
the epithet Aurunca, and hence Juvenal (i. 20) 
wees Locilius, who was a native of that city, 
* Aurunese alumnus.” (E. H. B.} 

ACEUNCL (ASpovyxo:), is the name given by 
tenn writers to an ancient race or nation of Italy. 
& appears certain that it was originally the appel- 
aten given by them to the people called Ausonzs 
‘the Greeks: indeed, the two names are merely 
Gfereet forms of the same, with the change so com- 
mee in Latin of the s into the r. (Aurunci= An- 
Mun Auruni==Ausuni.) The identity of the 
two w istinetly asserted by Servius (ad Aen. vii. 
727), amd clearly implied by Dion Cassius (/'r. 2), 
wire be says, that the name of Ausonia was pro- 
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hero Auson the founder of the city of Aurunea. 
Servins terms the Aurunci one of the most ancient 
nations of Italy (ad Aen. vii. 206); and they cer- 
tainly appear to have been at an early period much 
more powerful and widely spread than we subse- 
quently find them. But it does not appear that the 
name was ever employed by the Romans in the vague 
and extensive sense in which that of Ausones was 
used by the Greeks, [Avusones. ] 

At a later period, in the fourth century B. c., the 
two names of Aurunci and Ausones had assumed a 
distinct signification, and came to be applied to two 
petty nations, evidently mere subdivisions of the same 
great race, both dwelling on the frontiers of Latium 
and Campania; the Ausones on the W. of the Liris, 
extending from thence to the mountains of the Vol- 
scians; the Auruncans, on the other hand, being 
confined to the detached group of volcanic mountains 
now called Monte di Sta Croce, or Rocca Monfina, 
on the left bank of the Liris, together with the bills 
that slope from thence towards the sea. Their an- 
cient stronghold or metropolis, AURUNCA, was situ- 
ated near the suminit of the mountain, while Sugssa, 
which they subsequently made their capital, was on 
its south-western slope, commanding the fertile plains 
from thence to the sea. On the E. and §. they bor- 
dered closely on the Sidicini of Teanum and the 
people of Cales, who, according to Livy (viii. 16), 
were also of Ausonian race, but were politically dis- 
tinct from the Auruncans, Virgil evidently regards 
these hills as the original abode of the Auruncan 
race (Aen. vii. 727), and speaks of them as merely 
a petty people. But the first occasion on which 
they appear in Roman history exhibits them in a 
very different light, as a warlike and powerful nation, 
who had extended their conquests to the very ber- 
ders of Latium. 

Thus, in p.c. 503, we find the Latin cities of 
Cora and Pometia “ revolting to the Aurunci,” and 
these powerful neighbours supporting them with a 
large army against the infant republic. (Liv. ii. 16, 
17.) And a few years later the Auruncans took 
up arms as allies of the Volscians, and advanced 
with their army as far as Aricia, where they fought 
a great battle with the Roman consul Servilins. 
(Id. ii. 26; Dionys. vi. 32.) On this occasion they 
are termed by Dionysius a warlike people of great 
strength and fierceness, who occupied the fairest 
plains of Campania; so that it seems certain the 
name is here used as including the people to whom 
the name of Ausones (in its more limited sense) is 
afterwards applied. From this time the name of 
the Auruncans does not again occur till n.c. 344, 
when it is evident that Livy is speaking only of the 
petty people who inhabited the mountain of Rocca 
Monfina, who were defeated and reduced to sub- 
mission without difficulty (Liv. vii. 28.) <A few 
years later (8. c, 337) they were compelled by the 
attacks of their neighbours the Sidicini, to apply for 
aid to Rome, and meanwhile abandoned their strong- 
hold on the mountain and established themselves in 
their new city of Suessa. (Id. viii. 15.) No mention 
of their name is found in the subsequent wars of the 
Romans in this part of Italy; and as in n.c. 313 4 
Roman colony was established at Suessa (Livy, ix. 
28), their national existence must have been thenee- 
forth at an end, Their territory was subsequently 
included in Campania. (LE. H. B.] 


werty applied only to the land of the Auruncans, 
‘ters the Volscians and the Campanians. In like 
saaner Festus («, c, Ansonia) makes the mythical 


AUSA (A6oa), the chief city of the Auserant, 
was called in the middle ages Ausona and Vicus 
Ausonensis, Vie de Osane, whence its modern name 

za 








a4 AUSARA 
wt Vique, or View Ut hes We of Gerona, on a sy 


trilutary of the Yer, the aneient Alba, Cilin. itt, 3. | 


«. 4: Ptol. ii. 6. § 70; Marea, Mésp, ii, 22, p. 191.) 
There is a coin with the inseription Ausa; but it 
is probably sparions, (Eekhel, vol. i. p. 35; Miesinet, | 
vol. i. pe 205 Nesting, Letters, vol. ix, pract., Med. 
Isp. p. WA; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1p. 426.) DPS.) | 

AUSAKA (Ateapa) 1. A city of the Sacha | 
litae on the sonth coast of Arabia (Pro. vi 7. § 11), 
in the modern district of Watrah: probably the 
capital of Viiny’s Ausaritae (vi. 28. s, 32), from 
whieh apparently a peentiar Kind of incense enue | 
nited by bin Osi, 25. 5s, 16) derived its name, 
Forster identifies it with Jdrs-al-Suie, (tre oy. a ry 
cleuhia, vol. ii. ig 177, 173.) 

2, Another town of the same naire as the pre- 
coding is ctitnerated among the inland cities of | 
Arabia Felix by Ptolemy (vi. 7. 30), and placed dy | 
iin in long. TLY, dat. 249 30°, which Forster finds 
in the modern town of Zanfa, in the Hedjaz. (Ibid. | 
vol, it. pi 127, Lau.) [G. W.] 

AVSCHITSALE (Ataxia, Hered. iv, 171; Av- 
oxira, Apollod. ap. Steph. [ey Adyéres, Divd. Sic. 
iii, 42: Avyiras, Prol. iv. 5, § 2b: Adyijras, Noun. 
Diongs, sid. 375), & Libyan people in Cyrenaiea, | 
W. of the Asoystar, extending S. of Barea as far | 
W, as the Hesperides (aft. Dienmextee), on the coast 
of the Greater Syrtis.  DProlemy alone places them 
in Marniartea. 

There are some exceedingly interesting reinains 
of forts, of am extremely ancient stvle of Muilding, | 
which ere fully desenibed by Barth, who regards 
thers as works of the Ausehisae, and fortities his | 
opittion by the statement of Viiny Civ. 1), that it | 
was the comuon eastan of the Libyan tribes to 
build forts, (Beecher, Proceedings of the orpee 
dition to evtplore the ve emest of Africa, pp. 35]. 
252; Barth, Wonderungen, Xe. p54.) [I S.J 

AUSCL ((Abexi0:), also Atsernses, one of the 
vations of Aquitania who sulanittel to Caesar's 
legutus, PL Cressus, in me. 56.0 Strabo Gy 19d) 
says that they luul the Latinitas at the the when 
he wrote, Mela (tii, 2) calls the Aused the most 
illustrious of the Aquitanian nations, “Their terri- 
tury was fertile, “The position of the Attsei is tle. 
termine! bw that of Aweh, or Angusta Auseoriu, 
their chief towns and their territory aay be repre- 
sented pretty nearly by the French departivent of 
Gers. [AvGesta Auscontm. | (G. LJ 

AUSENSES (Avgeis), a Libyan people, in North 
Aftica, dweiling about the dake Tritonis at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, next to the Maciunyrs, 
The Machlyes were on the S. side of the lake, and 
the Ausenses on the No CE. aml Wo respectively, 
me rebing tu the view at Llerodotus), the river Triton 
being the boambury between these: the latter people, 
therefore, were in the S. of the district afterwards | 
cali Livaseent. (Horak iv TSO.) Herodotus 
thakes therm the fast of the nernade pesples tows 
the W., their neighbours on that side, he MANYEs, 
being an agricultural people. (Herod. iv. 19b: it is 
hardly neeessary to netice Hennell’s allusion to, and 
obviously correct solution of, an ineousisteney whieh | 
the lypereritie may funev between this passage and 
ec. 186: Renuell, (feeg. to Herod, vol. ii. p. 302.) % The 
Machilyes,” says Herodotus, “wear the hair on the 
back of the hiewl, but the Ausenses ou the front, 
The Ausenses celebrated a yearly festival of Athena, 
whom they claimed as their native goddess, in which 
their virgins were divided into two yartics, which 
fought each other with stones aul clubs, aid those 





w= 
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who died of their wounds were esteemed net tre 
virgins. The combat was preceded by a proome, 
in Whieh the most beautiful of the virgins was dee 
rated with a Corinthian helinet and a fall sat ¢ 
Grecian aninour, aud was drawn in a chariot mand 
the lake.” (Comp. Mela, i. 7.) Respecting the «ny- 
Joel connection of the locality with the worslup ¢ 
Athena, see Tires, 

The Atsenses are supposed by Pacho (Vero 
dans la Marmeavrique, &e.) to be the sane peopee as 
the Ausurti, who are mentionel by Syuesus a 
devastating Cyrenaica in the 61h century, (Bozr, 


iad Herod, le) [P. » 


AUSER or AUSAR (Alfoap, Strab.: Seri), 
a considerable river of Etruria, rising in the Apr 


| nines wn the berders of Liguria, and fewing oer 


the city of Lnea, is evidently the same with th 
tooler Seredvo, though that river now flaws ato 
the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea by a seperate mouth, eva 
titles N. of that of the Arae, while all ances 
Writers represent the Atuser as talling into the Arm, 
The city of Disae was situated at the point of ter 
junction: and the confluence of the two streams vas 
said to give rise toa violent agitation of their wate. 
(Strab. v. p.222; Vin. ii. 5. 8.8; Rutil, /tia, L 66) 
The Auser appears to have retained its aneect 
course TUL about the 12th century; bat the exst 
jeriont of the change is unknown; the whole yar 
between it and the Arnus, in the lower part of thet 
vourse, is so flat and low that it is said that ther 
waters still communicate during great thead. A 
canal or ditch between the two streams stil) retained 
the name of Osert in the days of Cluverins. The 
tivdern name of Serchio is sapposead to be a ei 
raptin of Ausereulus, a form which is foam! a 
dorunients of the middle ages, (Claver. Jtad. p. 462: 
Miiller, Borusker, p. 213; Tarzioni-Tozzetti, Vega 
ta Tosecna, vol. ii, jp. 146 —178.) [E. H. B.j 
AU'SERE (#esseh 2), a river of Tripolitam, @ 
Africa Propria, CPab. Pent.) [P.s]} 
AUSETA'NI (Abdnravo:, Ptol. ii. 6. § 70), on 
of the sinall pesples in the extreme NE. of Hinge 
Tarnwonensis, at the foot ef the Pyrenees, in Cate 
fonia, Vliny (iii, 3.5.4) plaves them (intur re 
cedentes radive Pyrcnaci) W. of the. Laverast 
aod Inpiamres, and E, of the Lacerant sf 
Cennerann Ptolemy (4 6.) places the Ceres 
farthest to the E., aud next to them the An-ctan 
Their position is fixed by that of their chief cur 
Avusa and Gerunpa (Geronn), along the valler 
the river Jer, the ancient Alba, The great Reems 
real from Narbo in Gaul to Tarrace passed three 
their territory, Under the Rotman empire thet 
leloniced to the eonventus of Tarrace, Of thet 
cities, Avsa and Greeenxpa had the jas Lateree 
(Vlin. Les and Baecula (BascotAa, Prob b ¢.: 
Eth. Baveulonenses, Vlin.) was a ciritas sip 
diaria, — Vtolemy alse mentions Aqnae Cate? 
CVbara Seoua: prob, Bagolus), between Acs 
and Gerunds: it seems not quite certain whetiet 
this town is the same as that of the stipesderw 
Aqnuicaldenses of Viiny (7. ©.) 
fie Ausetani are several times mention 
Livy: as conquered by Hiunibal, at the becine= 
ef the second Pune War (xxt. 23); reeungnenet 
Seipio (4. 61); taking part in the revolt of Inolehs 
nc, 205 (xxix. 2, et seq.), and the war uf the 
Emporiae, mc. 195 (xxxiv. 20: see also suet 
fb. ant Cavsar, B.C. i. 60.) [P.s.] 
AUSOBA, in Ireland, placed by Ptolerny (&- 2- 
$4)as the third river from the Borum preae- 
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wriam [Borer], and as due north of the Sena. 
As it is more certain that the Sena is the Shannon 
than that the northern promontory is Malin Head, 
the outlet of Loch Corrib in Galway Bay best suits 
the somewhat equivocal condition of the river 
Ausoba, (R. G. L.J 

AUSONA, a city of Latium, in the more ex- 
tended sense of that term, but which, at an earlier 
periud, was one of the three cities possessed by the 
tnte of the Ausones. Its name would seem to imply 
that it was once their chief city or metropolis; but 
it is only once mentioned in history—during the se- 
ood Samnite war, when the Ausonians having re- 
rolted fram the Romans, all their three cities were 
betrayed into the hands of the Roman consuls, and 
ther inhabitants put to the sword without mercy. 
(Liv. ix. 25.) No subsequent notice ix found of 
Awena; but it is supposed to have been situated on 
the hanks of the little river still called Ausente, 
stich flows into the Liris, near its mouth. The 
plain below the modern village of Le Fratte, near 
te sources of this little stream, is still known as 
the Piano dell Ausente; and some remains of a 
Renan town have been discovered here. (Romanelli, 
wa. iii p. 438.) LE. H. B.J 

AUSONES (Abooves) is the name given by 
Gok writers to one of the ancient nations or races 
that mhabited Central Italy. ‘The usage of ancient 
roters in regard to all these national appellations is 
wry vragae and fluctuating, and perhaps in no in- 
Wance more so than in the case of the Ausones or 
Awenians. But notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
mee points appear to be pretty clearly made out 
Ome er 

i. The Ausonians were either identical with the 
Opecans or Oscans, or were at least a part of the 
tow race and family. Aristotle expressly tells us 
(Pol. vii. 10), that the part of Italy towards Tyrrhe- 
ma was inhabited by the Opicans, “ who were called, 
kth formerly and in his time, by the additional 
seme of Ansones.” Antiochus of Syracuse also 
wel, that Campania was at first occupied by the 
Opean, “who were also called Ausonians.” (Ant. 
* Stab v, p. 242.)  Polybius, on the contrary, 
"par to have regarded the two nations as different, 
sel qpke of Campania as inhabited by the Au- 
meas and Opicans; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they were really distinct, for we find in 
thr ame manner the Opicans and Oscans mentioned 
bene writers as if they were two different nations 
(Stab. Le), though there can be no doubt that 
toe are merely forms of the same name. Heca- 
teres abo appears to have held the same view with 
Astiochus, as be called Nola in Campania “a city 
the Ausones ” (ap. Steph. B. a. v. N@Aa). 

2 The Ausones of the Greeks were the same 
peple who were termed Aurunci by the Romans; 
the proofs of the original identity of the two have 
ten alwady given under AURUNCI. But at a later 
peed the two appellations were distinguished ail 
spied to two separate tribes or nations. 

3. The name of Ausones, in this restricted and 
stet sense of the term, is confined to a petty nation 
© the borders of Latium and Campania. In one 
wemge Livy speaks of Cales as their chief city; 
bet « Bittle later he tells us that they had three 
ems, Anwoma, Minturnae, and Vescia, all of which 
eppear to have heen situated in the plains bordering 
ee the Litis, not far from its mouth, (Liv. viii. 16, 
=. 25.) At this period they were certainly an in- 
ewetderable tribe, and were able to offer but little 
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| resistance to the Roman arms. Their city of Cales 


was captured, and soon after occupied by a Roman 
_colony, B.c. 333; and though a few years after- 
| wards the success of the Samnites at Lautulae in- 
duced them to take up arms again, their three 
remaining towns were easily reduced by the Roman 
consuls, and their inhabitants put to the sword. On 
this occasion Livy tells us (ix. 25) that “the Au- 
sonian nation was destroyed ;" it is certain that its 
name does not again appear in history, and is only 
noticed by Pliny (iii, 5. s.9) among the extinct 
races which had formerly inhabited Latium. 

But however inconsiderable the Ausonians appear 
at this time, it is clear that at a much earlier period 
they were a powerful and widely extended nation. 
For although it is probable that the Greeks frequently 
applied the name with little regard to accuracy, and 
may have included races widely different under the 
common appellation of Ausonians, it is impossible to 
account for this vague and general use of the name, 
unless the people to whom it really belonged had 
formed an important part of the population of Cen- 
tral Italy, The precise relation in which they were 
considered as standing to the Opicans or Oscans it 
is impossible to determine, nor perhaps were the 
ideas of the Greeks themselves upon this point very 
clear and definite. The passages already cited prove 
that they were considered as occupying Campania 
and the western coast of Italy, on which account the 
Lower Sea (Mare Inferum, as it was termed by the 
Romans), subsequently known as the Tyrrhenian, 
was in early ages commonly called by the Greeks 
the Ausonian Sea.* (Strab. v. 233; Dionys. i. 11; 
Lycophr. Alex. 44; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 590.) Other 
accounts, however, represent them as originally an 
inland people, dwelling in the mountains about HBene- 
ventum, (Festus, s.v. Ausonia,) Seymnus Chius 
also speaks of them as occupying an inland region 
( Perieg. 228); and Strabo (p. 233) tells us that 
they had occupied the mountain tract above the 
Pontine marshes, where in Roman history we meet 
only with Volscians. On the whole, it is probable 
that the name was applied with little discrimination 
to all the native races who, prior to the invasion of 
the Samnites, occupied Campania and the inland 
mountainous region afterwards known as Sanmium, 
and from thence came to be gradually applied to all 
the inhabitants of Central Italy. But they seem to 
have been regarded by the best authorities as dis- 
tinct from the Oenotrians, or Pelasgic raves, which 
inhabited the southern parts of the peninsulo (see 
Aristot. l.¢.); though other authors certainly con 
founded them. Hellanicus according to Dionysus 
(i. 22) spoke of the Ausonians as crossiny over ite 
Sicily under their. king Siculus, where the poop 
meant are clearly the Siculi, Again, Strabo speass (+ 
p. 255) of Temesa as founded by the Ausoues, wie 
he must probably mean the Oenotrians, the waiy ys 
ple whom we know of as inhabiting these rgine 
fore the arrival of the Greeks. The use of Uo neue of 
Avsonta for the whole Italian penuioula » sey 
poetical, at least it is not found in an) wei pon 
writer; and Dionysius, who assures ue | wr 

| by the Greeks in very early tite, Hei 6 oun 





* Pliny,on the contrary (iil, %»'\) i 
if we may trust his authority, 1) 
the name of “ Ausoniui Maie 
SE. of Italy, from Siily ts | - . 
montory, but this is ceria « wil 
customary usage of thie Lave 
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Hesperia and Saturnia, beth ef them obviously 
peetiond appellations (i. 35). Leeephron, theush 
jie dees tot tise the name of Atisonia, repeatedly 
applies the adjective Ausonian beth to the country 
amd people, apparently as equivalent to ftelian; for 
he includes under the appellation, Arpi in Apulia, 
Avvila in Etruria, the neighhonrhosl of Cumae in 
Carmpama, and the In inks of the Crathis in Lieania. 


(Alex, 593, 613, 702; 922, 1355.) Ajnilliatitas | 
Rhalins, a littl liter, seems to use the name of 


Ausonia (Adaovin) precisely in the sense in whieh 
it is employed by Dionysius Verivzetes and other 
Greek poets of later times — for the whole Italian 
peninsula, Tt was probably only adopted by the 
Alexawlrian writers as a) poetical equivalent for 
Italia, a name which is not found in any poets of 
that period,  (Apell, Bhol, iv, 553, 660, &e.; Dion. 
Per, 366, 383, &e.) From them the name of An- 
sonia was adopted by the Roman poets in the same 
sense (Viru. len. vil. 55, x. 54, Xe,), aml at a later 
period became not uncemimon even in prose writers, 

The etymology of the uame of Ausones is une 
certain; but it seems tet iuprobable that it is ori- 
ginally connects! with the same root as Osenus or 
Opieus. (Buttnann. Led. vol. i, p. G8; Donillson, 
Varronianas, pp. 3, 4.) LE. H. b.) 

AUSONIA. [Avsones.] 

AUSTERAVIA or AUSTRA’NTA, the German 
namie of an istid i the German Qeean Cprobably 
elmelomwl), siguifving “the sister island.” The 
Rerans callel it Glossaria, because their soldiers are 
said te have found aouber (yleesne or glass) there. 
(Phin, JN. iv. 27, xxxvii 11. § 2.) [LS] 

AUTARIA'TAE (Abrapearas), deserilad by 
Strabo (vil, po SL7) as. at one tine, the mest ni 
Inerous atl bravest of the Hivritas, appear te have 
bordered to the eastward upon the Avrianes and 
Ressi, to the south upon the Meedi and Dardani, 


and in the other direetions upon the Ardiaetr and 


Seordisei, CLeake.) We Ihave only a few partien- 
lars respertiny their history, Strabo relates (4 ¢.) 
that they wer frequently engaged in liostilities with 
the Ardiaei respeeting seine salt-works situated on 
the contines of both mations; that they once subdued 
the ‘Triballi; bar were in their turn subjugated, 
first by the Scorlised, awl stbseynently by the Ro- 
toans, We also learn from Diodorus (xx. 1) that 
the Auriatae were likewise compared ly Audoleon, 
king of Paconia, who treisperted 20,000 uf thet to 
Mount Orbelus, (Comp, strab, vil, p. 315; Arrian, 
stneb. i. 5; Aclian, A. A. xvii. 41; Justin, xv. 2; 
Appian, ily. 3; Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iii, 
pp. 463. 404.) 

AUTED, an Arab tribe mentioned by Pliny on the 
read between Pelusium andl Arsines, They occur 
alse in the avighbourheed of Berenive. in foul Bey, 
on the western eeiet of the Ned Sea, at the NEL of 
Nubia. (Plin. vi. 29. 8, 33.) [a. W.] 

AUTERL in Ireland, placed by Prelenw Ci. 2. 
§ 5) as next tothe Navuatae, Naine for name the 
Nagnatae are the people of Connanght: but the 
Nagnatae of Ptolemy was aedty | This was to the 
south of the Ard-ini HE this uame be preserved in 
Loh Lene (as it probably is), the Jovality ef the 
Auteri was in Mage or Galiwey. [he G. LJ 

AUTHETANL [Avserast.] 

AUTISSIODU'RUM,. Julian marched from An- 
fusteduuum (Alvfan) to ‘TPricassini or Trieasses 
(Treyes), andoon his way le went through Au- 
tissiuiurion, of Attesidorum, as it stands in the 
coumuon texts of Amumianus (avi. 2). This route 


AUTRIGONES. 


jagrees with the Anton. Itin. and the Table, whieh 
lice Autissi«lorain on the row! betwen Au 
teu and Tricasses. ‘The place is the 
the site of Atcerre, on the Funne, in the depart 
ment of Yorne., Autissiaduram belongel to the 
senones, A sepulchral inseription dug op at Aur 
erre contains * civitlatis Sevenum, Tressneu, 
Meldorum, Pariorum, et eivitatis Aednorum,” bet 
it is ditticult to see what conclusion can be derived 
trom this. The name * civitas Autesp-turam” & 
not found earlier than in the Notitia of the tealle 
| provinees, A jxittera found near Auxerre bears 
the inscription Veo APPOLLINT RP. 0, MATES 
stopunum. (Walckenaer, Geog, &e, vol Lp 
408.) [G.L] 
AU oe ES, or AUTOLOLAE (AvroAata, 
| Ptol, iv. 6 $17; common reading AbtoAdra) » 
Gaetulian reujls on the W, coast of Afmea, in Ge 
* Libya Interior” of Ptolemy, both N. and  @f 
the Atlas, with a city Autolala, or Autulalse (Aine 
AdAa, AbroAdAa) ‘This city is one of Prewys 
points of astronomical observation, having the }eoes 
day 135 hrs. being distant 34 hrs. W. af Alexa 
dieia, and having the sun vertical onoe a year, at the 
tae of the winter sulstice. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 24: "a 
16. $4.) Reichard takes it for the moder toe 
fon. or Aquilon, (Kleine Geogr. Schristes, pm) 
All writers, exeupt Ptolemy, call the pony Av 
tololes. (Blin. ve 1; Solin, 24; Lucan. hares, 7. 
677; Sik Ital i, SOG; Claudian. Laed. Stdeck 
i. 356.) 

Ptolemy Civ. 6. § 33) mentions, in the Wess 
Ovean, an island called Autolala, or Janems Ino 
(‘Hpas % wal AvroAdAa vies), as distinet fren ‘ht 
Fortumitae group. Seme take it for Madeira, bs 
this is very uneertain, [V.s) 

AUTOMALA (Aéréuada, Strib. ii, p. 123) ae 
ToudAag, Ptol. iv. 4. $3; AbroudAawa, Sept. fh, 
Eth, Abrouwadanitns and AtrouaAanevs; Art> 
MANGE, Thad. Sie. xx. 41). a border fortress of Crm 
nica, on the extreme W. frontier, at the very ber 
of the Great Dyrtis, E. of the Altars of the Pb di 
very probably the Anabucis of the Antonine Itinerary, 
25 M.D. E. of Banadedari (the Ara Philseneus, 
p65). Meclern travellers have discovered po rect 
of the phase, It is mentioned by Diedorus, i ot 
nection with the difficult march of Opbell las, to sa 
port Agathocles in the Carthaginian territory: ant 














im its teivliwurlaad was a eave, said te hare ea 
the abele of the child-murdering queen Lace 
(Diol. Yo ey) [P.s] 
AUTHICUM (Chertres), a town of the Caria, 
a Celtic people. Their chief towns were Autnent 
and Genabua. Autrienin seems to derive its mame 
from the Autura,or Kure, though the mame Autom 
| does not eccur in any anctent writing; but the ot 
is need Audura in the iniddle-age writings. A 
| riewm, Bourges, is a name formed in like master 
from the river Avara. The position of Antricom * 
determine! by two routes in the Table, thoagh ( 
mime is iniswrittes Mitricumn, ‘The place aftermat 
took the name of Carnates or Carmutum, whence 
naute Chartres. [t. L} 
AUTRUGONES (Adrpiyoves, Ptol. ii 6. $37 
53; Mela, Le 1. $10: Plin. iit. 3. 8.45 Anrizoos. 


| Flor. iv, 12, § 47; Antrigonae, Oros, iv, 21; eid 


bably the idee of Strabo, iii, p. 155), ayoo* 
“in the N.of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the (> 
tubed, between the sea and the sourves of the lee 


(bre), in Biseaga, (ruipuccoa, and Alora, |e 


littl: viver Nerva (Vervivn) was im their termi}, 
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sod W. of its mouth was the town of Flaviobriga, 
which Ptolemy assigns to them, but Pliny to the 
Vardali [FLaviopnica.) Pliny states that among 
their ten cities none were of any consequence, except 
Terriem and Virovesca. Ptolemy assigns to 
them the towns of Uxama Barca (Obfaya Bdpxa, 
pod. Grma : comp. Muratori, p. 1095. 8), Segisa- 
wunealum (ZeyiwaudyxovaAor, prob. S. Maria de 
Kiheredonda), Virnovesca (Odlipootverxa), Ante- 
gaia (Avtexovia). Deobriga (AedSprya: Brinnos 
or Miranda de Ebro), Vendeleia (Over3éAcia), and 
Salanca (ZeAuwyea). The great road from Astu- 
rea to Carsaraugusta and the Pyrenees entered the 
lend of the Autrigones, near Virovesca, and from this 
place it branched out into three. The N. branch 
lel to the W. pass of the Pyrenees, and on it the 
towns and distances were: Virovesca, Vindeleia, 
11 MP, Deobriga, 14 M.P. (Jt. Ant. p, 455.) 
The second road led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were: Verovesea (sic in /t.), Segasamunclum (sic 
m /), 11 M.P., Libia, 7 M. P. (prob. Leyva), 
Tetum, 18 M.P. (/t. Ant. p. 394.) The third, 
ferther S. also led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were: Virovesca, Atiliana, 30 M. P., Barbariana 
(4romena), 32 M.P. (/t. Ant. p.450.) Whether 
the Karsaones of Livy (Fr. xci.), the Bursaonenses 
@ Pboy, the Bursavolenses of Hirtius (2. 4. 22) 
teiemg to the Autrigones or the Berones is uncertain. 
(Likert, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 445, 446.) [P.8.] 
AUXACIL, or AUZACIL MONTES (1@ Adégd- 
ma, ot Ab(dmia Spy), a part of the Altai range, SW. 
@ the Anmihi M. and NW. of the Asmiraei M., 
tereg its W. part in Seythia extra Imaum, and its 
b. part in Serica. Ptolemy places the W. division 
beter 149° long. and 49° lat. and 165° long. 
wel 55° lat. These mountains contained the sources 
o( the nver Occhardes (prob. Selenga). The district 
A. of them was called Auxacitis (or Auzacitis), 
veh « city Auxacia (or Auzacia), which was one 
@ Ptolemy's positions of astronomical observation, 
tering its longest day about 164 hours, and being 
Srant from Alexandreia 5 hours 36 min. to the east. 
(Pol vi 15. §§ 2, 3, 4; 16. §§ 2, 3, 4; viii. 24. 
} 4: comp. Oxst M.) P.S.) 
AUXIMUM (A6gouvpor, Strab. AtEquov, Procop.; 
£S. Muximas, -itis; Osimo), a city of Picenum, 
staated on a lofty hill about 12 miles SW. of 
Acem=. It is first mentioned in B.c. 174, when the 
ieeus censors caused walls to be erected around it, 
ex its forum to be surrounded with a range of 
tieps. (Liv. xi, 27.) From hence it would appear 
tet & had then already received the Roman fran- 
eee; but it did not become a Roman colony till 
ur. 157. (Vell. Pat. i. 15.) The great strength 
¢ & position seems to have soon rendered it a place 
¢ mpertance. During the wars between Sulla and 
Carte, it was here that Pompey first made head 
janet the officers of the latter (Plut. Pomp. 6); 
wt mm the outbreak of the Civil War in B. c. 49, 
* ea cecupied by the, partisans of Pompey as one 
d the pice prods Perr aries but the inha- 
tants declared in favour of Caesar, and opened the 
mew him. (Caes. B.C. i. 12; Lucan. ii. 466.) 
Caler the Roman Empire it continued to be a city 
“ cxpertance, and retained its colonial rank, as we 
om from numerous inscriptions, though Pliny does 
mt coer it as a colony. (Gruter, Jnscr. p. 372. 4, 
O. 9. 446. 1, 465. 4, &e.; Orell. Jnsor. 3168,3899 ; 
Me. GL LS. 8. 18; Strab. v. p. 241; Itin. Ant. 
» 112) Ata later period it rose toa still more 
“teguebed position, and is distinctly called by 
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Procopius the chief city of Picenum, and the capital 
of the province. Hence it played an important part 
in the wars of Belisarius against the Goths, and 
was not reduced by him till after a long siege, in 
which he himself very nearly lost his life. (Procop. 
B. G, ii, 10, 11, 16, 23—27, iii. 11, &e.) It re- 
mained afterwards for a long period subject to the 
Byzantine Empire, and was one of the five cities 
which constituted what was termed the Pentapolis 
under the Exarchate of Ravenna, The modern city 
of Osimo retains the same elevated site as the ancient 
one; it continued to be a considerable place through - 
out the middle ages, and still has a population of 
above 5000 inhabitants. Numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and other ancient relics, have been found 
there, (LE. H. B.) 

AUXU'ME (Abfouuis, Abdfoupn, Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 25; “Afouus, Steph. Byz. s. v.; Eth. Afouuirns, 
Perip. Mar. Eryth. p. 3: "Akepirys, Procop. 
B. Pers. i. 19), the modern Azum, the capital of 
Tigré, in Abyssinia, was the metropolis of a pro- 
vince, or kingdom of the same name (Regio Axiomi- 
tarum), and is described by Stephanus B.(s.v.)as the 
chief town of the Aethiopes Auxumitae (Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 29). Auxtume stood in about lat. 14° 7’ N. to 
the SE, of Meroe and E. of the river Astaboras or 
Tacazzé. The modern city, which corresponds in 
site to the ancient one, is described by Salt “ as 
standing partly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook, formed by two hills on the NW. end of an ex- 
tensive and fertile valley, which is watered by a 
small stream.” The kingdom of Auxume was at 
one time nearly co-extensive with the modern Abys- 
sinia, and comprised also a portion of the SW. coast 
of the Red Sea, and the tribes of the Sabaean and 
Homerite Arabs on the opposite shore. Its principal 
haven was Adule (Arkeeko), from which it was 
about 120 miles distant. Auxume and Adule were 
the chief centres of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aro- 
matics. (Nonnosus, ap. Photium. n.3, p. 2, ed. Bek- 
ker.) The Auxumitae were originally a pure Aethio- 
pian race, with little admixture from the neighbour- 
ing Arabians. In the decline of the kingdom the 
latter seem to have become the principal element in 
the Auxumnite population. The kingdom and its 
capital attained a high degree of prosperity after the 
decline of Mero#, in the first or second century of 
our era. As a city of inferior note, however, Auxume 
was known much earlier; and is even supposed by 
some writers to have been founded by the exiled 
Egyptian war-caste, in the reign of Psammitichus 
B.C. 671—617; by others, as Heeren (/deen ii. 1. p. 
431) to have been one of the numerous priest-colonies 
from Meroé. The Greek language was spoken at 
Auxume—a circumstance which adds tothe proba- 
bility that the city did not begin to flourish until 
the Macedonian dynasty was established in Egypt, 
and Greek factors and colonists had generally pene- 
trated the Nile-Valley. Indeed, a Greek inscrip- 
tion, which will be noticed tly, makes it not 
unlikely that, as regards the Hellenic element of 
its population, Auxume was a colony of its haven 
Adule. 

That Auxume was a city of great extent its ruins 
stil] attest. Travellers, however, vary considerably 
in their accounts of its vestiges; and the more re- 
cent visitors of Azum seem to have found the 
fewest authentic remains, Combes and Tamisier, 
who visited it in 1836 (Voyage en Abyssinie, vol. i. 
p- 268.), for example, saw much less to describe 





548 AUXUME. 
than Mr, Salt in T8103. or Lord Valentia in 1808. 
Its most interesting moment is its obelisk. 
Originally there appear to lave bern 55 obelisks ; 
of whiel 4were of superior magnitude to the rest. 
One of the 4 is still ereet. It is 60 feet in heivht, 
aml is forined of asingle Meck of granite. But it 
is wit piscribed with hicrogly plies, sel differs eon 
siderably from Reyption amd Aethiopian structares 
of that kind. For the Auxumite obelisk, although 
quadrilateral, bas not a pymunidal summit, but a 
finial shaped like a slipper ora pettern; and on one 
af its faces is a deep hollow groove, sarmeunting a 
doorway, and reaming up the centre of the faee tron 
the lintel of the deur to the vertex of the obelisk. 


It stands near a Daron tree (fiews syeominus) of ree | 


tmarkalle size, and of great aze—the sole surviver 
p silly of u sacred rove, in whieh the other now 
prostrate ohelisks were erected. Nothing is knewn 
of the date of these obelisk»; Int they are probably 
not anterior to the Christian era. 

The most interesting monument of Auxnme is to 
be found near its principal church, This isa square 


enclosure, with a pillar at exeli of its angles, and a | 
The walls, | 


seat atl footstoal nearly in its centre, 
pillars, andl seat are allot granite. The enclosure 
was, aceording te a local tradition, the coronation 
chamber, and the seat the throne of the ancient 
Auxnimite kings, Denice attioms, bat more recent 
travellers deny, Qhat there is upen this footstool and 
seat an inseription in Greek characters, The real 
Auxamite inscription, lowever, appears, from Mr, 
Salt’s narrative, to be found upon another footstool 
Without the enclosure, aml about 800 yards apart 
frome it, A Greek insertption was seen at Aasume 
by the Portuguese tiissienaries in the 17th cen- 
tury, (elles, Mist. of Aethiopia, vol. i. eh, 22 

The inseription on the latter thotstool is bilingual 
—Greek and Cashite, or Avthiopian—aone set of 
characters was probably intended tor the native 
Anxtinites, the other tor their Greek riers or cole. 
nists. Mr. Salt eusiders them as contemporary and 
ilentieal inmeaning. Tle was unable te transcribe 
much of the Aethiopic, which is in stiall letters; 
but he copied the Greek inseription, which is in 
rude characters, 

By comparing the Ausuinite inseription with the 
Marr Adulitammn [ApULE), we tind that they 
both relate: to the sanw dynasty of kings, and that 
the latter is the more aneient of the two. Frou 
each it appears that the Auxumite and Adnlitan 
tonarchs clined a descent from Ares, amd that 
while the Avlulitan king conquered various neigh- 
bonring tribes —Trozlodytes, Homerites, Sabaesns, 


AUZA. 
tio eqnal and contemporary monarchs, Acizaras ax 
Savabas, reigned at that time in Auxume. These 
ities are, probably, like that of the Marbi sa- 
rents, Rot so Thuch personal as official apjelacies, 
Now, the above-mentioned Greek inseripiom reeds 
the name and acts of Aizanas, king of the Acxo- 


, 


mites, Homerites, &e., and moreover mention hus 


roval brothers Saizanas and Adephas. The meript 
atl the iuseription, therefore, relate to the same per- 
sons amd the same period. There is, indeal soc 
litth: diffientty respecting the religion of the Anza- 
mite monarchs at this epoch. The city was a 
Christian see, since Framentins was its bisbep, 
Christianity liad been preached in Abr-sinia at wast 
asrarly as AobD. 530. “Two suppesitions, theretore, 
are before us: (1) that Acizanas and Natanas wee 
Christians, but retained on public monuments the 
old pazan formularies, as most faniliar to ther sah 
jects; or (2) they were tolerant princes, and pre 
terted, without themselves embracing, the new tuck. 
Costuas, the Indian veraver, who composed his wert 





| 7 . . - . - 
on Christian Topography in the sixth centnry a.m, 





&e.——the Auxumite King is simply stated te have | 


rilet over them. We aw areordingly infer that 
Adule was at first the more powertal state of the 
two, and that Auxume derived its presperity from 
its commercial croperinm on the Rei Sea. 

About ALD, 356 Atheanasius of Alexundreia was 
expelled fromm bis see by the Arians, and his sne- 
cessor Greyory insisted upon his right to re-conse- 
erate all the bishops in his diceese. The Byzantine 
emperor Constantius Nicephorus accordingly ad- 
dressisl a reseript te the kings of Anxutie, ordering 
them to seml forthwith the Auxumitan bishop Fra- 
mentius for re-consevration to Alexandreia, ‘This 
reseript dias deen traismittel to us by Athanasius 
in the Apology” whieh he addressed te Constan- 
tius shortly after his expulsion. (Athanas. Opera, 
Voli pti pe BES. ek. Bemed,) 

From the address of the reseript we learn that 


Inentions another Auxumite king, whem be name 
Elesbaan, and who was contermperary with the ex 
peror Justinian, ie, AcD. 527—565,  (Nouneus, 
ap. Phot. yp. 2, ed. Bekker) Here we seem te bod 
the Arabic pretix Al or El: and in the * Bos 
Axum or Abyssinian Chronicles,” a copy af wit 
was bronglit to this country by Mr. Broce, severe € 
the Auxumite kings have a similar prefix te tot 
naties, Lf the nates be whelly or partiaiiy Ano, 
the circumstance affords an additional prot of tb 
eraulual influx of the Arabs into Aethingas, Wout 
we have already notieed, The suljevt ef the Ava 
mite inscription is disenssed by Buttann (Mes 
der Altertiumarissensehast, vol. ii, POTS, where 
all the authorities are given).  Vopiscus, in hes se 
count of the emperor Aurelian’s triumph in a. p.204 
(Aurelian, 33), enumerates Axomitae smear Un 
eaplives who preceded bis chariot. “These te 
probably merchants who were resident in Pali 
at the thee af its capture; and if se, they aferd a 
wilditional proof of the commercial enterprise ot thet 
counteyinen, “The Byzantine historians speak of te 
Auxutnites as Indians, but by that term ther uspt 
not an ethnical but a physivlogieal distinction —ae 
dark colour of the Acthiepian rice, (Bruce, Trur, 
vol, i, pp. 476, seq., vol. ii, p. 527, vol. ii, piss 
seqy.y Valentia, Travels, p87. seq. 180; Salt, To 
rls in Abyssinia, p. 510; Combe and Tarot. 
Vageye on Abyssinie, vol. i, po 268; Ritter, Ene 
hunde, Vol. i. p. 222; Mannert, Geograph, d ales 
x. 1, p. 122, seq.) (W. B, bn) 
AUZA (it, Ant. p. 30), AUZEA (Tas. 4m 
iv, 25), AUZIA (AfGa, Ptol. iv. 2. § 31, ee 
Aftwa: CoLoxta Avztenstis, Inser.), an ingest 
inlatt city of Manretania Caesariensis, on the hich 
nord fret Caesarea to Sititi, stood ina small ueet 
plain, at the N. foot of the Jebel Deira (tiampe 
M.). and near the sources of the river Adves (it 
bably the ancient Acnrs). A tradition, que 
Josephus from Menander, ascribes its founds:io @ 
Ithobalus, King of Tyre, the contemporary of Aas 
king of Israel Cavtig. Jud. viii, 7. s 19. $+ 
ovros txtise.. .. . AbCay thy ey” Aréir.) Io 
pesition exposed it greatly to the attacks of the be 
barians, In the reign of Tiberius, when at ee OF 
serne of Delabella’s victory over Tuctarinas, am 
latter chieftains death (acm. 24), it is deste! l' 
‘Taeitus (Le) as a half-destroved fort, whet 
been burnt by the Nutidiis, shut in by eat jos 
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AUZACIA, 

as al] sides; but ite subsequent state, as a flourish- 
ey oideny, is attested by extant inscriptions, one of 
which reurds the defeat and death of a rebel Moorish 
chieftain, Faraxes, who had led his cavalry into the 
exy ¢ territory, by the praefect Q. Gargilius. This 
jexeription concludes with the date VIIL. KAL. FEB. 
rm Ocxxn, which Orelli explains as the 221st year 
fren the establishment of the province of Numidia 
vy Jalics Carsar, in B.c. 46; this would bring the 
dwe of the inscription to A.p. 176, in the reign of 
Wi. Auteninns. The place is mentioned again in the 
var of Theodatius against Firms, A. p. 373, under 
thr various names, in the corrupted text of Ammianns 
Marcellinas (xxix. 5), of meniciptum or castcllum 
Addenae, Aueiense, and Duodiense ; and D' Avézac 
pér the inscription just mentioned to the period of 
the war, Mentifying the Faraxes of the inscription 
with the Fericius of Ammianus. (Afrique Ancienne, 
pos BSH, 254.) 

The site of Aucia is marked by the ruins called 
be the Arabs Sowr-el- Rezlan (Sour Guclan, Shaw), 
Sf the modern Hamea, which has been constracted 
ureet entirely of the ruins of the ancient city. 
dseeg thee rains are the inscriptions copied by 
“ow, ata referred to abowe. Remarking on the 
srcurscy of the brief description given by Tacitus, 
maw saps, “ Auzia hath been built upon a small 
put of level ground, every way surrounded with such 
2 wipleasant mixture of naked rocks, and barren 
ferwte, that I don't remember to have mét with a 
ore melancholy situation.” (Shaw, Travels, vol, i. 
4 80, fal, pp. 37-—40, 2d ed.; Orelli, Znscr. No, 
323; Pellissier, Exploration Scientifique de [AL 
pore, nd. vi. p. 3.52.) [P.8.] 

AUZACLA, &. [Avxactt Monres.] 

AVANTICHI, an Inalpine people, whom the em- 
were (alba included within the limits of Gallia 
Sertosenms (Plin. iii, 4). Pliny mentions Dinia 
(iayae) as the capital of the Avantici and Bodion- 
tn, aml thus enables us to determine the position of 
i Avautic? in a general way. Digne is in the de- 
mrttent of Basses Alpes, on the Bleonne, a branch 
tte Duraece. A place nated Arancon seems to 
~wesent the nate Aventici; but D'Anville thinks 
Sut it jexition dees not correspond to the probable 
faction of the Avuntici. G. L.J 

AVAEES (Avari, 'A@dpes, ’A@dpo:), It is far 
eer w give the ethnological relations and the 
*s eats of this important population than to fix 
te eLet original locality; though this by a certain 
ect of not illegitimate speculation, may be 
cgruimated. It is the Byzantine writers who 
tardy mention the Avars, and that in a manner 
w vkow not only that they were members of the 
ovat Taragian stock, bat also to suggest the doc- 
inee that the stil] more famoos Huns were in the 
<2 calecury. Different chiefs of the Avars are 
‘swemtiy mentioned, and the usual title is ya- 
‘wut, Caceres, Gaganas, Chaganus or Caganua. 
Tas the tithe AAdm, as in Zengis-K/dn, in its 
vwntracte! farm, and its application is a sure sign 
©a: the popalation which used it was cither ‘Turk or 
toogd. [heir connection with the Huns is as clear. 
Toeephrlact writes (vii. 8) that “ when Justinian 
ibd the Empire, there settled in Europe a portion 
of the ancient tribes of the Var (Otdp), and Chun 
{Xowr), who named themselves Avars, and gloried 
5 valing their chief KAagan (Xaydyos).” Aguin, 
iouivwe Diatwnas states, that “ Avares primam 
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passage will be considered in the sequel. It is the 
Avars who, flying before the Turks, seek the alliance 
of Justinian, and whom the Turks, in demanding 
their surrender, call Var-chonites (Ovapywvita:), 
a form which has reasonably passed for a compound 
of Var and /iun, Even if we object to this eri- 
ticism, by supposing the original designation to have 
been Var-chun (or some similar form) and the con- 
nection with the //uns to have been a mere inference 
from the similarity of name, on the part of the 
writers, who spoke of the Var and Chun, the affinity 
hetween the two populations must have been con- 
siderable ; otherwise, the identification would have 
been absurd, The name Pseudarari (Wev8dEapar) in 
Theophylact (vii. 8) creates a difficulty; since we are 
not told in what manner they differed from the true, 
Yet even these false Arars are especially stated to 
have been Var and Chun, Jornandes, too (De 
Rebus Getic, 52) speaks of a tract on the Danube 
called Hun-i-rar; the same combination, with its 
elements transposed. Still there are some difficulties 
of detail arising from the fuct of Theophylact him- 
self separating the Huns from Chun; and also a 
nation called Savirs (Za8eipo:) from the Avars 
(‘A6dpor); and these are difficulties which no one 
but a good Turkish philologist is likely to entirely 
set aside. 

The notice of the Avars by Priscus, is to the 
effect that between the years 461 and 465 they 
were distressed by heavy fogs arising from the 
Ocean, and by vast flocks of vultures which raven- 
ously fed upon them (i.e. the Avars), that they 
forced them upon the Saviri, who were thus forced 
upon the Saraguri, Urogi, and Onoguri (all popu- 
lations known to be Turk), who, in their turn, 
were compelled to seek the alliance of the Byzantine 
Romans. This is but an instance of the tendency, 
so commen with historians, to account for all 
national movements, by the assumption of some 
pressure from without, which they then strive to 
trace to its remotest origin, The name Arar is the 
only undoubted historical part about it. It is in 
A.D, 558, that they came in contact with the 
Alans, requested them to make them known to the 
Romans, and flying before the Turks. As the 
Alan country was in the present Government of 
Caucasus, this is the first, unexceptionable Avar 
locality ; and even here they are strangers, More 
or less supported by the Romans, and retained 
against the Slavonians of the Danube, the Avars 
spread over Thrace and Bulgaria, and effected a 
pertnanent settlement in Hungary, and an empire as 
well. From Hungary, Dalmatia and Croatia are 
overrun; as are. Thuringia, Franconia, and even 
parts of Gaul. 

After a series of political relations with the 
Gepidae and Lombards, the power grows and de- 
clines, is materially broken by the Carlovingian 
kings, and finally destroyed by the Slavonians of 
Moravia. The valley of the Erlay, however, and 
feeder of the Danube, was called terra Ararorum, 
as late, at least, as the 10th century. 

The Avars throw light upon populations other 
than the Huns, They add to the list of facts which 
| favour the notion of the Herodotean Scythae 
(Scoloti) having belonged to the Turk stock. The 
| Seoloti deduced their origin from Targitens (Herod. 
iv. 5); and Turgitins was t@ Tay 'A€dpwr gudp 
avhp wepi€Aerros (Theophan. i. 6). In truth, he 


fens, pater de regis proprii nomine Arares ap- | was Turk, or the Eponymus to the Tark stock in 


fisti mnt” (i 27). 


The importance of this | general, and the whole Herodotean legend about 
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him and his sons is current amongst the Kherghiz 
at the present day. 

Bur, a not illegitimate speculation may carry us 
further still. Arer was a native name, and it was de- 
doced froma king so called (Paul, Diaeon, wf supr.). 
‘This means that there was such an ¢ponymeus as 
Arar; just as the statement that the (reeks enlled 
themselees Hellenes from their king Hellen, would 
imply an epdngnens of that name. Like Hellen, the 
Avar was a inythologieal rather than a real person- 
ave, Henee, it is suggested that the tubuleus Adaris 
of the Hyperboret (Herod, iv. 86) who was carried 
round the world on an arrow, without eating food, 
miaty have been the epringnens of the Avars, Name 
fir name, the words coincide; and ne locality, as 
the original area of the Avars, wonld suit) better 
than that of the Herodotean Hyperborei. A district 
on or te the east of the Tobel would satisfy the 
conditions reqnired for the locality of the Hyper- 
boreans and the belief in Alaris. This hypothesis 
infers the existence of a population from the extst- 
ence of a personal namne,—that personal name being 
assumed to be an epenguus. TE this be legitimate 
the Avars, without being exaetly the ancient Hyper- 
boreans, were that portion of them amore especially 
connected with the name of Abert. PR. G. Le] 

AVARICUM (Jiearqes), the chief town of the 
Bituriges, x Celtic people (Caes, BG. vii. 13, 15), 
on the Avara, Erre, a branch of the Cher, which 
falls into the etre. Caesar describes it as the 
finest city in almost all Gallia, and as nearly sur- 
rounded by a river and a marsh, with only one ap- 
proach to it, and that very narrow, The modern 
town is situated at the junetion of the Aare atl 
the Erve, and each of these rivers receives other 
streams inor near the tewn, The wall of Avaricum 
is particularly deseriled by Caesar (vii. 23). It 
was built, like all the Gallic town walls, of Jong 
beams of titaber, placed at intervals of two feet: the 
heams, whieh were 40 feet lung, being so placed 
that their ends were on the ontside, The speees 
between were filled up with earth, but in front on 
the outside with large stenes. The beams were 
fustenmd together on the inner side, On these beans 
others were placed, and the intervals were filled up 
in like manner; and so on, till the wall had the re- 
qhisite height. Caesar besieged Avaricum (ic. 
$2) during the rising of the Galli under Vercin- 
getorix. The place was taken by assault, and the 
Korman soldiers spared neither oll men, women, nor 
children, Out of 40,000 persons, only SOO escaped 
the sword, and made their way to the camp of Ver- 
cingetorix, Whe was in the neighbourhood.  Uneer 
the division of Augustus, the town was ineluded in 
Aquitania, and it finally took the name of Bituriges 
ve, Which seems to have beemne Biergas 
in the iniddle ages, and finally Borweges, now the 
capital of the departruent of Cher. The position of 
Avaricum is determined by the Itineraries, frem 
Augustonemetum, Clermont, to Avaricwin; from 
Cavsuradunum, Tours, to Avarienn, and other 
routes. [G, L.] 





AVA'RUM PR. (Abapor &xpov, Ptol. ii, 6. $1), | 


& promontory on the W. coast of Hispania Tarra. 
conensis, between the rivers Avus and Nachis. pro- 
bably near Griros. [P.5.J 
AVEIA (‘Aovta: Eth. Aveias, -atis), a city of the 
Vestini, placed by the Tabula Peutingeriana on the 
roawd from Prifernuin to Alla Pucensix. Its name 
is also found in Ptolamy (iii, 1. § 59) among the 
cities of the Vestini, but is not mentioned by Pliny, 
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though we learn from inseriptions that it mast hor 
teen a municipal town of some importance. 
is little doubt that we should read “ Aveine™ f¢ 
“ Avellae” in Sitius Italicus (viii. 519) where be 
enumerates it among the towns of the Vestal, od 
celebrates the excellence of its pastures. We jan 
from the Liber Coloniaram (p, 228, where the or. 
rection of “ Aveias acer” for “ Veins” adnate of » 
doubt) that its tertitery was portioned out in te 
same manner as that of Armiteruum, yt was 4 
made a evlony, and retained, as we lean fre a 
inseription, the subordinate rank of a Praefectan 
The site of Aveia bas been a subject of much os 
pute, but Gievenazai, a local antiquarian, whe bee 
vestigated the matter with yreat care, ples @ 
near Fussa, a village about six miles S. of dyvcks 
where there are said to be considerable remacs 4 
Fan ancient city, as well as a chureh of Sta Bulow, 
contieeted by ewelesiastical records with the amoes 
Aveit. The ruins at Cirita di Bagno, supposes ty 
Holstenius to be those of Aveia, are asorilest br ths 
author to Fureenium, (Giovenazai, Della Cites 
WI Arcia nei Vestini, Rema 1773, 4to.; Heer. 
Not. in Clarer, p. 139; Romanelli, wel. ii, p. 257 

—263: Onell, Jase, 106.) TE. HB) 
AVE'NIO (Ateviwr, Straub. p. 185: Ath. Are- 
cus, Avexwriaios, Avenwritys: Arignon), a tor 
of Gallia Narbonensis, at the junction of the Drme- 
entia, Daraner, and the Rhone. It was in the ten- 
tory of the Cavares; and Pliny and Mela (ii. 5): 
it Aveniv Cavarum. Pliny (iii. 4) enumences 4 
ameny the * eppida Latina,” that is, the towns whet 
lid the Latinitas, of Gallia Narbonen-is, Ptotmer 
calls ita colonia, Stephanns (4. ¢. Abeta) calls 
it “a city of Massalia,” from which it seems thi 
there is seme authority for supposing it to be 4 
Greek foundation, or to have come under the & 
| minion of the Greeks of Morsedle. Besides the 
| resemblance of the ancient and mealern names, th 


site of Avignon is determined by the Itin. reste 
from Archite to Vienna and Lugduneam, *tee 


{u. L} 


posse throuch Aveuto, 





COIN OF AVENTO. 
AVENTICUM (Arenches), the chief cite of the 


Helvetii. (Tae. Mest, 1. 68.) It is not mentecnd 
by Caesar, Abont Trajan’s time, or shortly ate, 
} it beemme a Roman colony with the mame Pia Flora 
Constuns Emerita, It seems to have been orice | 
the eapital of the Tigurini [Tracrint], one ot te 
j four Helvetic pagi, Its position is determina! 
inscriptions and the Roman reads whieh meet the. 

| Ptolemy places it in the territory of the Serocs 
| from which we may conclude that part uf the Le 
| vetii were then attached to the Seyuani. Ib th 
time of Atnmianus (xv. 11) Aventicnm vas a o- 
serted place, but its former impertanee was shor 
by its ruins, ‘There are still remains of an amp 
theatre, aqueduct, and part of the wall at Aree 
or Wifllisburg,as the Germans call it, in the press 
canton of Waadt or Pays de Vand. Many otject 4 
autiquity have been found at Avenches, [G.L) _ 
AVERNUS LACUS or AVEKNI LAcTS 
(“Aoprus Aiuen: Lago dAverno), a sinall Lie 2 
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Campania, between Cumae and the Gulf of Baiae. | that the Cimmerians of Homer were no others than 


k: oxnpies the crater of an extinct volcano, the 
steep sides of which rising precipitously around it, 
aal cyvered in an@ent times with dark and shaggy 
woods, gore it 4 strikingly gloomy character; and it 
was prubably this circumstance, associated with the 
aJphareous and tephitic exhalations so common in 
the pexbbvurhood, that led the Greeks to fix upon 
Sas the entrance to the infernal regions, and the 
weer of Uiyases’ visit to the shades, How early 
tis sytcal legend became attached to the lake 
we know not, bat probably soon after the settlement 
of the Greeks at Camae. Ephorus, however, is the 
carhest writer whom we find cited as adopting it. 
(np. Strub. v. p. 244.) It was commonly reported 
that the pestiferous vapours arising from the lake 
were x strong that no living thing could approach 
ta Lanks, and even binds were sufiveated by them 
oe ther thew across it. Hence its Greek name 
“Asgres was commonly supposed to be derived from 
sasl fre. This is probably a mere etymological 
‘eney : but it is not improbable that there was some 
imadstion fur the fact, though it is treated as merely 
tvwions by Strabo anil other writers. Similar effects 
frau mephitic exhalations are still observed iu the 
talley of Amsanctus amd other localities, and it must 
be wleerved that Virgil, who describes the pheno- 
aersu in some detail, represents the noxious vapours 
% iuteg from a cavern or fissure in the rocks 
aiming te lake, not from the lake itself; and 
cestantiy uses the expression “ Averna loca” or 
* Avert,” as does Lucretius also, in speaking of 
the ame locality. But while the lake itself was 
tovely enrrommded with dense woods, these would so 
tex prevent the circulation of the air, that the 
tose @f the atenusphere might be rendered pesti- 
rual, though in a less degree. In the time of 
Sew the wouds bad been eat down; but the vol- 
avec ethalations seen to have already ceased alto- 
peaet. (Strab. v. pp. 244, 245; Pseud. Aristot. 


” Mooh. 102; Antig. Caryst. 167; Diod. iv. 22; | 6 


Vg. dem, in. 442, vi. 201, 237—242; Luer. vi. 
133-749; Sil Ital. xii, 121; Nonius, i. p. 14; 
Daten? on Voleanoes, p. 199.) 

The take itself was of nearly circular form, about 
2 11% andj a half in circumference, though Diodorns 
fwkons it only 5 stadia; and like mast volcanic 
hoes, af great depth, so that it was believed to be 
tithomalte, (Lycophron, Alex. 704; Diod. Lc.; 
Pew Arist. i ¢.; Lucan. ii. 665.) It seems to 


bor hod me natural outlet; but Agrippa opened a | 


auunicatiom between its waters and those of the 
Lorine Lake, so as to render the Lake Avernus 
eel sweeesetble to ships; and though this work did 
= continue Jong in a complete state, there appears 
‘ have alwara remained sume outlet from the inner 
ace to the Galf of Baiae. (Strab. / ¢.; Cussiad, 
‘or. 6. For further particulars concerning 


‘ar work of Agrippa see Lucrincs Lacus.) Ata. 


e2eequent periad Nero conceived the extravagant 


ect ef constructing a canal, navigable for ships | 


ft the Tiber to the Lake Avernus, and froin 
iLeare inte the Gulf of Baise; and it appears that 
(he works were actually commenced in the neigh. 
tourbuad of the Avernus. (Suet, Ner. 31; Plin. 
av, & a &; Tac. Aan, xv. 42.) Therv existed 
on very carly times an oracle or sanctuary on the | 





the ancient inhabitants of the banks of the lake, and 
his assertion that they never saw the light of the 
sun, was explained as referring to their dwelling in 
subterranean abodes and caverns hollowed in the 
rocks. (Ephorus ap. Strad, f. ¢.; Lycophr, 695; 
Max, Tyr. Diss. xiv. 2; Sil, Ital. xii. 130.) The soft- 
ness of the volcanic tufo of which the surrounding 
hills are composed, rendered them well adapted for 
this purpose; and after the whole neighbourhood 
had been oceupied by the Romans, Cocceius carried 
the road from the lake to Cumae, through a long 
grotto or tunnel. (Strab. v. p. 245.) A similar 
excavation, still extant on the S. side of the lake, is 
now commonly known as the Grotta della Sibilla ; 
it has no outlet, and was probably never finished. 
Those writers who placed here the Cimmerians of 
Homer, represented them as having been subse- 
quently destroyed (Ephorus, L c.; Plin. iii. 5, 8.9); 
but the oracle continued down to a much later 
period; and the lake itself was regarded as sacred 
to Proserpine or Hecate, to whom sacrifices were 
frequently offered on the spot. It was under pre- 
tence of celebrating these sacred rites that Hannibal 
in B.C. 214 visited the Lake Avernus at the head of 
his army; but his real object, according to Livy, was 
to make an attempt upon the neighbouring town of 
Pateoli, (Liv, xxiv. 12, 13; Sil, Ital. xii, LO6—160.) 

There exist on the SE. side of the lake the pic- 
turesque ruins of a large octagonal vaulted edifice, 
built of brick, in the style of the best Roman works; 
this has been called by some writers the temple of 
Proserpine; but it is more probable that it was em- 
ployed for thermal purposes. (LE. H. B.] 

AVIO’NES, a tribe in the north of Germany, 
dwelling probably in Schleswig, on the river Aue, 
a tributary of the Eyder, or in the duchy of Lawen- 
burg. (Tacit. Germ, 40.) They are believed to be 
the same people as the Chabiones or Caviones, 
(Mamert. Genethl. Max. Aug. 7, Panegyr. Const. 
) [L. 5.] 

AVIUM PR. [Tarropaye.] 

AVRAVANNUS. [Apravanyts.] 

AVUS (Ptol. ii. 6. § 1: Atou xoraynot éx@oAal), 
or AVO (Mela, iii. 1. § 8), a small river on the 
W. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, N. of the Durius 
and S, of the Naebis, in the territory of the Gallaeci 
Bracarii; now called the Rio d Aye [P. 5.] 

AXATI, aft. prob. OLAURA (Lora), a muni- 
cipiun of Hispania Baetica. (Inscr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 1065, No.2; Morales, pp. 22,99; Florez, ep. S. 
vol. ix. p. 62.) [P. S.J 

AXELODU'NUM, the 16th station, per lineam 
calli of the Notitia, under the charge of the Cohors 
prima Hispanorum, ‘This cohort is mentioned in an 
inscription found at LWenborough in Cumberland. 
Place far place, Burgh on the Sands is Axellodunaum, 
Name for name, /exham suits better; as the -el may 
: have been a diminutive form (as in Mosella) and 
| the -dunum is an element of ccmposition, Horsley 

prefers Burgh (Book i. c. 7), The evidence, also, 
of there having been a station of Hurgh is complete 
(c. 9). [R.G.L.) 
A'XIA (‘Adia), a small town of Etruria, mentioned 
by Cicero (pro Caec. 7), who calls it a “ ‘castellum,” 
and describes it as sitnated “ in agro Tarquiniensi.” 
| It is probably the same of which the name is found in 


‘aks of the Inke, connected with the sources of Stephanus of Byzantium (4. v. "Afia), who tells us 


iewnte vaprurs; and this was asserted by many 
enters to be the spot where Ulysses held conference 
ca the shades of the departed, It was pretended 


only that it was"'a city of Italy.” Its site may be fixed 
with much probability at a place still called Castel 
d@ Aseo or Castellaccio, about six miles W. of Vi- 


AXTACES 


terho. The ancient town appears to have oeenpied 
the angle formed by two small streams nated the 
Rio Seeco aml Arcione, Howing throush deep vallies 
or favines with precipitous esearpinents on each side. 
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Some slight fragments of the ancient walls are all | 
that remainon the site ofthe town ; but the opposite | 


er XN. hank of the valley of the Aretae was evi- 
dently in ancient times the Necropolis of the town, 
and presents a remarkable assemblage of sepualelires. 
These are not inerely subterratean chambers ent out 
of the rock, bat present regular arelitectural figades, 
with bold cornices aml mouldings in relief, all lewn 
out of the soft tuto rock of whieh the esearprnents of 
the cliffs are composed. They vary in leight trom 
12 to 30) feet, but have all a remarkable resemblance 
in their architectural character, and ovenpy a con- 
siderable extent of cli in a regular range like a 
street, extending alse some distance up a lateral 
ravine which opens inte the principal valley, Many 
of these tombs have inseriptions over them in Etrus- 
ean characters, inust of which consist of, or at best 
contain, the enstomary formula ECASTOINESA, 
Sines the fiest discovery of these imomuiments in 1808 
by Professor Orioli of Bologna, they have attracted 
much attention, more perhaps than they really de- 
serve. Their architecture is thought to live a strong 
resemblance to the Egyptian, but it is still more 
closely connected with the Dorie Greek, of whieh in- 
deed the whole Tuscan architeeture was merely a 
wielifieation. Novis there any reason te assiun then 
avery remote antiqnity ; Ovioli is probably correct: in 
referring them to the fourth or fifth century of Rome. 
They certainly however seem te prove that Axia 
niust have been a plice of mere consideration in the 
flourishing titnes of Etruria, than it was in the days 
ef Cicero; though it could never Inve been more 
than a stall town, and was probably always a de- 
pendency of Tarquinii, as its name ever oeears in 
history, The remains at Castel d Asso have won 
deseribed in detail by Orieli (Mer Sepoleralé Rai fizi 
dell Ktreria Media, 1826. inserted in Lughivwni, 


Mon. Etruschi, vol. ive; and a secoml time in the | 
1833, | 


Anneli dell lustitnuto di Corre. Are heal, 
y. I8—56), and again by Dennis (Cites, ge. af 
Etruria, vol. i. p. 229—242.) [. He KJ 

ANVACES CAkidans: Telijnt), a river of Sur- 
matin Enropaca, Bo of the Tyris (Qadester), flowing, 
aeverling to Ptolemy, right through Sanuatia, a 
little above Dacia, as far as the Carpathi M. On its 
hanks were the people called Axiaeae, (Mela. ii. 1. 
$7; Blin. iv, 12, 5. 26; Pl. ii. 5. 8 18, 10, 
§ 14; conp, Pastaces.) [Ps] 

AXIMA (Aisme), a town of the Centrones, ac- 
cording to Molemy, who are an Alpine people. In 
the Table it is placed, but under the name Axum, 
between Bergintrainn (St, Maurice) and Daruitasia 
( Mentions en Tarentaise), on the real over the puss 
of the Alpis Grain or Jett St, Beruard. The pax 
sition is thas determined to be that of Avene. The 
Antonine Itin, emits Axim, but makes the distanee 
xvii. between Bervintrutn aud Darantasia, the same 
distance that is given in the Table. 
inscriptions have been fonmd at Avene with the name 
Forum Clandii; vet Portan Chatulii is adlitterent place, 
though in the country of the Centrones. [tu LJ 

AXVNIUM. [Uxama.] 

AXIOPOLIS) or ANIUPOLIS (CAgitrodus: 
Russora), a town of Lower Moesia, sitnated on the 
river Axtus, which flowed inte the Drnube near its 
seathertiaost ieuth, whieh is new stepped up, and 
the Limes Trajam. (tel. ti, 10. $11.) CL. 5] 


It is said that | 


AXUS. 
| A'XIUS (“Afios, 'Agiés), the principal river of 
| Macedonia, and the eastern boundary of the kirz- 
| dom before the reign of Philip, rises in Mt. Sear 
dus between Dardania and Dalmatia, a lire NW 
of Senpi, It flows in a south-casterly dines 
throwzh Macedonia, and, after receiving the Enoa 
Pad Astveus and passing by Pella, falls into the 
Thennaie gulf The Lydias also new thors inte the 
Axins, bat in the time of Herodotus (vii. 127) the 
former river joined the Haliaemon. The Axias bas 
frequently changed its course. In earlier times 
flowed inte the sea between Chalastra abd Theos 
Joniea, (Strabo vii, p. $50.) Im the middle are 
it was called Bardariun (Bap3apior, Anna Cotan 4. 
p. 18, Pans.), whence its taelern name of Vardhar 
The principal bridge across the Axims was par 
Pella (Liv. xliv. 43); this bridge is prohably ids- 
tieal with the Morario Gernyra in the ite 
| Hivrosal, (p.G05,Wees.). The Axius is a deep ani 
rapid river in winter, aml is nearly two mule a 
| breadth before reaching the sea: but it ean & 
crosse) by several fords both in the lower and oye 
parts of its course. (Clark, Travels, vol. iii. p. 394; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii, pp. 258, 299, 407, 
) 469; Talel, Thessalontca, pp. 69, sey. 287, sey.) 
|} AXON, a river of Caria, mentioned by Pliny i 
| 
| 


28), with Calvnda; * flimen Axon, eppidum Ce 
Iwnda.” We inay, perhaps, infer that Calvinia ms 
on or near the Axon. Leake places the Axon o- 
mnediately west of the gulf of Glaveus, — [G. L2 
A'XNONA (.Aisve), a beaneh of the [sara (tte) 
The Oise joins the Seiue below Davis. Caesar eo 
camped on the Axena in the second year (me, 57) 
of his Gallie campeign C/G. 1,5). Dion Casas 
(xxxix. 2) writes the name Af~ovvvos, Auscom 
(Vesel. v. 461) names it “ Axona paces” 2 
| epithet which is not appropriate. 
The Axona, according to Caesar, was jn “ extreta 
Remorum finibus,” and the direction of bis more- 
jments shows that this river was at or pear tbe 
northern boundary, [G. L] 

ANUENNA. A place of this name appan & 
the Antonine Itin, on the nad from Durwortomm 
(Keine) through Verdana, to Divedurum (Mets) lt 
may have been «a place on the Axons (A tenes ), bot 
the site eannot be fixed. 
|} Another Axuenua is mentioned in the Table, ad 

it secms to be the same place that oceurs iu the A: 
tonine Itin, under the corrupt name Muenna. ko 
ou the road trom Reins to Bagavum ( Barey); and 
the distance from: Reims is marked x, in beth thee 
This dheiemnination is supposexd to tix tte 
site of this Axuenna at the pessage of the oe, 
hetween Menfeldtel and Avauwr. (D'Anville, Se 
tree, &e.) [u. Lj 

AXUME. [Acxeme.] 

AXUS (Alos: Acns), a city of Crete (Heel 
iv. 154), which is identitied with “Oages (steph. & 
ar.) sitnated on a river (“ rpidam Cretae re 
niemus Oaxen,” Virg. Kel. 166), which, aecurenc 
ty Vilius Seynester (Flaum, p. 15), gave its rane 
te Asus, Aceorting to the Cyrenaean traditios 
the Theracan Battus, their founder, was the son 
a dlamsel named Phronime, the daughter of Etex- 
chas, king of this eity (Herod. Le.) Mr, Pastiet 
(Travels, vol. i, p. 143, foll.) discovered the ances! 
city in the modern village of A.rus, near Mr. be 
The river of A.cus Hows past the village. Rens 
beloiwing to the so-called Cyelopean or Pelaszy was 
were found, and in the church a piewe of «hae 
inurble with a sepulehral inseription in the ances! 


rieeites, 
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Doric Greek of the island. On another inscription | very extensive ruins, which were first visited in 1824 
was a decree of a “common assembly of the Cre- | by the Earl of Ashburnham (Arundell’s Asia Minor, 
tans,” an metance of the well known Syncretism, as vol. ii. p. 347); it had been incorrectly stated 
was called The coins of Axus present types of (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 14) that the 
Zeas and Apollo, as might be expected in a city | ruins were discovered by Dr. Hall. They have since 
siteated on the slopes of Mt. Ida, and the foundation | been visited by several other travellers. The remains 
of which was, by one of the legends, ascribed to a | are at a place called Tchavdour-Hissar, on the 
wn of Apollo, The situation answers to one of the | left bank of the Rhyndacus. There are two Roman 
eymologies of the name: it was called Axus because | bridges with elliptical arches over the Rhyndacus; 
the place is precipitous, that word being used by | or three according to Fellows, (Plan, p. 141.) On 
the Cretans in the same sense that the other Greeks | the left bank of the Rhyndacus, on a slight eminence, 
asicned to @yués,acrag. (Hoeck, Kreta, vol. i. | is a beautiful Ionic temple, “ one of the most perfect 
p. 397.) (E. B. J.J now existing in Asia Minor.” (Hamilton, Researches, 
| §c., vol. i. p. 101.) Eighteen columns and one side 
| and end of the cella are standing. ‘There are also 








COIN OF AXUS, 


ee ee ae ae ee 
*r region of lakes and plains, through 
vtech leads the read from Afioumn Karahissd4r to 
Beis and Erkle, a dry and naked region, which 
rttends as far as the Sangarius and Halys.” (Leake, & 
Ana Minor, p.65.) Livy (xxxviii. 18) describes 
the Axylus as entirely destitute of wood; the in- 
tuhitants ased dried cow-dung for fuel. Pococke, 
who traversed part of the country, speaks of the 
petle as being much distressed for fuel, and com- 
uly wing cow-dung. He might have found the 
me thing done in some parts of England. (Com- 
ye Hamilton, vol. i. pp. 448, 468, as to the Axy- 
tx) The Roman consul Manlius marched through 
& Arylas to invade Galatia. Part of this wood- 
hs region was included in Phrygia, and part in Ga- 
kes amd Lyeaonia. The high plateaus north of 





RUINS AT AZANI. 


| the colossal foundations of another temple; and some 
remains of a third. The theatre is situated near 
half a mile from the temple; and there is a stadium 
which “ extends north and south in a direct line of 
longation from the theatre, with which it is 
immediately connected, although at a lower level. 
Some of the marble seats, both in the stadium and 
in the theatre, are well preserved, and of highly 
: ) finished workmanship.” (Hamilton.) There is a 
Kova and Erkie are the mountain-plains (dp0"é:a), | view of the temple of Azani in Fellows’ Asia Minor 
™ Strabo (p. 568) terms them, of the Lycaonians, | (pp. 137, 141). “ There are many fronts of tombs 
wal, treeless and waterless, but well adapted for | sculptured as doors with panels and devices, having 
thor feeting. G.L. inseriptions.” (Fellows, who has given a drawing 
ACA, town of Armenia, mentioned by Pliny | of one of these doors.) Among the coins which 
'" lv), According to the Anton, Itinerary it was | Hamilton procured at this place, and in the sur- 
26 MP. from Satala; it is conjectured to be the | rounding country, there were coins of Augustus, 
me place as the Hassis of the Peutinger Tables, | Claudius, Faustina, and other imperial personages. 
vheh is distant from Satala 25 M.P. [E.B.J.] | Some also were autonomous, the legends being 
AZALI CAGaAo), a tribe in Upper Pannonia, | Anos, ‘lepa BovAn, or ‘lepacuvxAnros AiCavertwv, 
which, perhaps, the modern town of Ozal,| or A:(avirwv., Several inscriptions from Azani 
fovea its name. (Ptol. ii. 14. § 2; Plin. 1. N.| have been copied by Fellows (p, 142, &c.), and by 
. 28 Hamilton (Appendix, 8—20). None of the in- 
scriptions are of early date, and probably all of them 
belong to the Roman period, One of these records 
“the great, both benefactor and saviour and founder 
of the city, Cl. Stratonicus,” who is entitled consul 
(zarov); and the monnment was erected by his 
native city. This Stratonicus, we may infer from 
the name Clandius, was a native, who had obtained 
the Roman citizenship. ‘The memorial was erected 
in the second praetorship (to 8 orpariryourtos) of 
Cl. Apollinarius, Another inscription contains the 
usual formula, # BovAn Kas 6 Anuos. In the interior 
of the cella of the temple there are four long in- 
scriptions, one in well formed Greek characters, 
another in inferior Greek characters, and two in badly 
ent Roman characters. There are also inseriptions 
on the outside of the cella. It appears from one 
inseription that the temple, which is now standing, 
was dedicated to Zeus. 


= 28. L. 8. 

_ ALA'NES (ACdens). It is stated tn Area 
‘Ania Minor, vol. ii. p. 140) that, on a coin of 
Tenisninm in Phrygia, is a river-god, with the 
tare of Azanes, “ evidence of some river being at or 
wer Thenisonium.” The site of Themisoniuim does 
™¢ appear to be quite certain; and nothing more 
wren to be known of the river Azanes, though the 
etriasion from the coin, that there was a river of 
‘Set name. can hardly be doubted. [G. LJ 

ATA'NES. [Ancapta.] 

AIAN'SI CACaroi: Eth. “Afarirns), as the name 
"yar in Strabo (p. 576), and Stephanus (s. r. 
Marel) The name on coins and inscriptions is 
‘4erel, and also in Herodian, the grammarian, as 
yeted by Stephanus. Azani is a city of Phrygia 
Eyetetma The district, which was called Azanitis, 
“tare the sources of the river Rhyndacus, 

This plare, which is historically unknown, contains 


AA 


354 AZANIA. 


AZORUS, 


The plan given by Fellows shows the positions of | ancient author, under this form, bnt its cormeenes 
the several Wutldings, which altogether most have | js proved by its coins, which have types copied tre 


produced a very fine effect. There are no traces of 


any city walls, [G. L.] 





COIN OF AZANL 


AZANIA, a city belonging to Massilia, according 
lo Stephanus (x, "Agavia), quoting Phile. ‘The 
place ts only inentioned in this passage, which is 





Worth neties, as adding to the list of Massaliot Lewis 
in the south of France. Walekenaer (Geog., &e., 
voli. p. 280) eonjecturesthat it may be at dedfaret, 


near Acille, in the department of Ale; but this 





is merely a guess, founded on a reserblince of 
lames, [. L.J 

AZA'NIA (7) ‘Aaa, Ptol. iv. 7. § 285 Teripl. 
Mar. Eryth. pp. 10, 11, seq.), the raedern coast of 
Lae, was another natee for the roaritime region of 
eastern Afriea called Barbaria, which extended from 
the protmentury of Aromata, bat. 11° N., te that of 
Hhaptam, lat. 2°S, 0 Ptolemy distinguishes between 
Azania and Barbaria, defining the former as the in- 
terior, amd the hatter ay the coust of the region which 
bore these names, Azania was inhabited by a race 
of Acthiopians, who were engaged principally in 
catehing and tuning wild eleplints, or in supplying 
the markets of the Red Sea coast with hides and 
ivory. At the southern Tiwit of this undetined and 
searcely known region Was the river Rhaptus, and 
the laven Khaptiumn (Ptel. iv, 9), which derived 
their nate from the Aethiopes Rhapsii, The Mare 
Acaniam, anether name far the Sinus Darlneriens 
(JapSapinds xdAmos, Ital, iv. 7. § 28), skirted this 
whole region. [W. B. DJ 

AZANUS. [Ismia.] 

AZAUA CAcapa), mentional by Strabo (xi, p. 
527) in bis Account of Armenia as situated on the 
Araxes: some real ta Zapa: probably like other | 
words securing ia that country, the mune was spelt | 
inditferently. Groskurd (note ad Le) is inelined | 
to think it was a teraple chaltoated te the wubdeas 
Zaretis, or the Perso. Armenian Artemis, (Comp. 
Hesyel. so ot. 3 Selden, de Dids Syriis Sant. ii, 
e. VR) oe 

AZEICATL, a city af the tribe of didah. (Josh. 
xv. 33.) Utowas situated in that port which was 
called Seplieka (rm phere al ley the LEX. rag Te- 
Avie, wh wedior, wind ta Tamewa), whieh, according 
to Euseldus aid St, Jerome, earhracedt all the conn. 
try wbout Eleutheropedis, to the nerth and west, 
(iteland, Palacst, poas7.) A village of this name 
existed in their day between Eleutheropelis amd Actia 
Ch. p. Go); and the site af Shoeoh, with which it 
is joked in D Sa xwii, Vis still preserved in the 
sinall yvtined villeze of Shiceiked, in the south-oast 
of fodaea, where the hill eountey declines towards 
the Plain of the Philistines, (Kobinson, Bih, Res, 
voli. pp. B43, S44) [ti W.) 

AALNIAL [Arriea, p. 331, a.] 

AZ TIUM CACyrivs: Aasctini), a town of 
Apulia, the name of which does not cceur in any 


these of Tarentum and the legend at fail AZ- 
TINON, = These coins, once erronevsly assicoed t 
Avenia in Attica, are found only in the sathes 
part of Aprilia, and henee it is probable that the 
“Ehetinm” of the Tob. Peut., a name cenanir 
corrupt, ought to be read Azetinin. Tf this oz 
jeeture be adinitted Agetium may be placed at Ae 
tiqhano, a small town about 12 miles SE. of Bon, 
where the coins in question have been frequent! 
diseovered. The Anarrist of Pliny (i. 11. s. 16) 
theugh placed by hin smeong the * Calabrarcs 
Mediterranei,” in all probability belong to the am 
place, and this may be the Roman torn of the mum. 


(Millingen, Num. de Ultatie, Pp. 147.) re H. B.] 





COIN OF AZETIUM,. 


AZIRIS, or AZILIS (“Adipts, “AGiAas, Hered. 
Steph. L., Callin; “A&ipor, Clhiarax, ap. Steph B.; 
“AtuvAis or “ACvAis xuun, Pol. ii, 5. § 2: Fa 
"AGAIrys, Steph. BL), a district, and, accarding 
the later writers, a town, or village, on the com! € 
Marmariea, on the E. frontier of Cyrenaica, i & 
Africa, opposite the island of Platea, Heneto 
tells us that it was colonized by Battus and h> f- 
lowers two years after their first settlement in Piste, 
nc. G38. He deseribes it as surrounded an bes 
siles by the most beantiful slopes, with a mw 
flowing through it, a description agreeing, accuring 
to Pacho, with the valley of the river Trnunied 
whieh tows inte the Gulf of Bomba, oppesite to the 
island of Bone (the ancient Platea). In a second 
pessage, Herodotus inentions it as adjacent to oe 
port of Menelans, and at the conumencement of De 
district where silphiam grows, (Herad. iv, 157,159, 
Callin, in Apel, 89; Pacho, Voyage dela Mera 
rique &e.pp53.86.) ltappears te be the same part 
as the Portus Azarins (6 "ACapis Aigunr) of So 
sius (co 4: Thrice, Hes Cyrenens. p. 72). [F Sj 

AZIRIS CAGpis, Ptol. v. 7. § 2), a town of Ar 
trent Miner, which, if we identify with Arasce, 
or Arcfodjen, as Mannert (Geegr. vol. vi. pt. 2. 
308) dues, must be placed to the W. of the Ee 


| plirates. Abtilfeda (Tub. Syr. p. 18) fixes the 


place wn the road between Sieas and Arzrem. At- 
cording to the Armenian chroniclers it was fame 
for the worship of the gedless Anahid, and = 
decorated with tmmy temples by Tigranes IL Ater 
the establistunent of Christianity it remained s 
Hinpertant place, but attained its highest dition 
wiler the Mussuliman princes of the Seljak dycats. 
(Mt. Martin, Mem. aur CArménie, vol. i pe Thi 
Forbicer, vel. ii, p. 312; Ritter, Erdkunde, ml t 
p. 270.) (E. B. J.] 
AZVZIS, or AHTHIS (Tab. Penut.), AINI (Pane 
cian, vi, p. G82, ed. Putsch), a town of Dac. < 
the high road from Vininacinm to Tiviseum, pt 
bably the Augeis of Ptolemy (ii 8. § 9) It sco 
tu le Tuskere on the Ternes. NX] 
AZIYRUS (Aqupas, "ACapiow, Ptol. ili, 13. § 42: 
Eth, “AGwpizys), a town in Perrhaebia in Theses 
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AZOTUS. 

4rasted at the foot of Mount Olympus. Azorus, 
wrk the two neighbouring towns of Pythium and 
Duliehe, formed a Tripolis. (Liv. xlii, 53, xliv. 2.) 
There was also a town of the name of Azorus in 
Pelaconia in Macedonia. (Strab. vii. p. 327; Leake, 
Nerthern Greeee, vol. iii, pp. 319, 342.) 

ALUTUS (Agwres: Eth. 'AGerrios),the Asitpop 
of Seripture, a city assigned to the tribe of Judah 


t te divtsian of the Promised Land (Josh. xv. 47), | 
tat «cupid by the Philistines, and reckoned as one 


{ thar five principal cities, where was the chief 
wat of the worship of Dagon. (1 Sam. i. 1—7.) 
h ia celebrated by Herodotus as having stood a 
were «€ 29 years from Psammetichas, king of Egypt 
iteot nc. 630), the longest of any city he was 
eyaaisted with (ii 157). It was taken by the 
Aerrrians under Tartan, the general of King Senna- 
cerib (mc. 713; Je xx.1). It was taken by Judas 
Waoeabsens (1 Moe. ix. 50), and by his brother 
heathen (x. 77); restored by Gabinius (Joseph, 
det. xiv. 5. § 3), and given by Augustus to Salome 
‘vi.13.$3). The ancient geographical and bis- 
wrval notices place it between Askelon and Jamnia, 
wet af the latter, near the coast, but not actually on 
te au shore, Its site is clearly identified by the 
coxrrn village of Asdiid, situated on a grassy hill, 


meovstaded by wood. No ruins have been discovered | 


fer, (Irby and Mangles, pp. 179—182; and 
tedardem, as cited in Kubinson'’s Lib. Rea, vol. ii. 
» 368; Reland, pp. 606—609.) [G. W.J 


B. 


BAALBEK. [Heioro.is.] 

KAAL-GAD, m the northern extremity of the 
Ste Land, * in the valley of Lebanon, ander Mount 
terrae.” (Josh. xi. 17, Xi. 7, xb 5.) (G. W.] 

KAAL-MEON, a city of the tribe of Rouben 
Veet, sxxii. 38; 1 Chron. v. 8), afterwards occu- 
ai by the Moabites. (Aoek xxv. 9.) It is men- 
sem by St. Jerome as a large village in bis time, 


ai wo placed by hitn and Eusebius nine miles | 


stat from Heshbon, and near Bare (Baara). 
Saal, Padeest, pp. 487, 611.) Burckhardt iden- 
‘> it with Myoan, $ of an hour SE. of the ruins 
f Vesbhen (Travels, p. 385); but this would not 
© sere than 2 or 3 niles, which is too short an in- 
rena. 
Megs.” p. 464), and the neighbouring hot springs 
ev St. Jerune, 2 ¢.), seem to identify it with the 
ecntere site, It stands on a considerable eminence, 
ok tertile plain. (a. Ww.) 
BAAL-SHALISHA (2 Kings, iv. 42), a town, it 
‘all wom, of the district of Shalisha (1 Sam, ix. 
called be Eusebius and St. Jerome Beth-sa- 
=. 5 placed by therm 15 miles north of Diospolis 
\ehls}, im the Thamunitic district. (Keland, p. 
1] i] G. Ww.) 
HAAL-TAMAR, a town of the tribe of Benjamin, 
v# waaty of Gibeab. 


B-tored 


“)-nmar. (Reland, p 611.) [G. W.] 
‘ABBA (Bd@a, Ptol. iv. 1. § 14; Baal; Kh. 
isteues, Steph. B.), a colony in Mauretania Tingi- 
os bermded by Angustes, 40 M. I’. from Lixus, 
‘il name is given by Pliny in the furnm Babba 
ves Compextris (v. 1). Its coins, which are 
cera, from Angustus downwards, have the in- 
vorapuns Gul, I. B., i.e. Colonia Ju‘ia Babbenats, or 


Yet the name (written by Irby and Mangles | 





(Judges, xx, 33.) It, 
wm the time of Eusebius under the name of | 


BABYLON 


Julia Babbensis. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 153.) Its 
site seems quite uncertain. Seme place it at Na- 
runja, which appears too far east; others at Bani 
Teude, in a beautiful plain on the river Guarga (a 
tributary of the Suhwr), where ancient ruins are still 
visible, (Leo Africanus, ap. Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2, 
p. 489.) Possibly the true position may be at Buba 
Kelam, E. of Ksar-el-Kebir. [P. S.] 
BABRA'NTIUM (BaSpdvrior: Eth. BaSparrios), 
a place in the neighbourhood of Chios, mentioned by 
Polybins in his sixteenth book, as quoted by Ste~ 
phanus, s. ¢. BaSpdyrwov, It may be the same 
place as Babras. [G. L.] 
BABRAS (BaSpas: Eth, BaSpderios), a small 
place in Aeolis near Chios, (Steph. B. s. 0. Bd- 
6pas.) {G. L.] 
BABYLLE'NII (Ba€vAAtmor, Ptol. iv. 7. § 29), 
the name of a tribe which belonged to the hybrid 
population of the Regio Troglodytica, between the 
Nile and the Red Ses. They were seated between 


355 


‘the eastermmost boundary of the island Meroe and 
| the Sinus Adnlitanus. 


(W. B. D.] 

BA'BYLON (Ba6vAgv), in later times cailed also 
Babylonia( Justin, i. 2; Solin, c.37 ; Eth, BabvAdrios, 
rarely BafvAwveds, fem, BafvAwvis), the chief town of 
Babylonia, and the seat of empire of the Babylonio- 
Chaldaean kingdom. It extended along beth sides 
of the Euphrates, which ran through the middle of it, 
and, according to the uniform consent of antiquity, 
was,at the height of its glory,of immense size. ‘There 
seems good reason for supposing that it occupied the 
site, or was at least in the immediate vicinity, of 
Babel, which is mentioned in Genesis (x. 10) as the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and in Genesis (xi. 
1—9) as the scene of the confusion of tongues: its 
name is a Graecized form of the Hebrew Babel. 
There is, however, no evidence that it was at an 
early period a place of importance, or, like Ninus 
(Nineveh), the imperial seat of a long line of kings, 
The name of Babel ia said to be derived from the 
circumstance of its having been the place of this 
confusion of tongues (Gen. xi. 9); another and per- 
haps more natural derivation would give it the 
meaning of the gate or court of Bel, or Belus, the 
Zeus of that country. <A tradition of this event has 
been preserved in Berossus, who says that a tower 
was erected in the place where Babylon now stands, 
but that the winds assisted the gods in overthrowing 
it. He adds that the ruins still exist at Babylon, 
that the gods introduced a diversity of tongues 
among men, and that the place where the tower was 
built is called Babylon on account of the confusion 
of tongues ; for confusion is by the Hebrews called 
Babel. (Bervss, ap. Fused. Praep, Evang. ix.; Syn- 
cell. Chron. 44; Euseb, Chron, 13.) A tradition of 
the diversity of tongues and its cause is preserved also 
in a fragment of Histiaeus (ap. Joseph. Ant, i. 4), 
and in Alex. Polyhist. (ap. Sync, 44, and Josep, 
Ant. i. 4). Eupolemus also (ap, Fuseb. fracp. 
Evang. ix.) attributes the foundation of Babylon to 
those who escaped from the Deluge, and mentions 
the tower and its overthrow. He adds that Abra- 
ham lived in a city of Babylonia called Camarina, 
or by some Urie [ie. Ur], which is interpreted to 
mean a city of the Chaldaeans. 

Of Babel or Babylon, believing them, as we do, to 
represent one and the same place, we have no subse- 


quent notice in the Bible tall the reign of Hoshea, 


about B.c. 730 (2 Kings, xvii. 24), when the people 
of Samaria were carried away captive. It seems 


UW. CLB or C.C. L B., i.e. Colonia Campestris | probable that during this long period Babylon was 
AA? 


S56 BARYLON. 


a place of little consequence, amd that the great 
ruling city was the Assvrian capital Nous. As 
late as the time of Hozekinh (be. 728—70)) it is 
clear that Babylon was dependent on the Asse- 
rian Bimpire, thongh Merodach-Baludin is mentioned 
in Isaiah (xxxix. 1) as, at that time, king or raler 
in that vity: for Polvhistor (ay, Aaseh, tran, Chron. 
42) states that after the reign of the brother of Sen- 
nacherib, Acises ruled; and that, after Avises bad 
reigned thirty days, he was slain by Merodueh-Bala- 
danus, Whe held the government, but was in his turn 
shin and suceeded by Elibus. Polvhister adds that, 
in the third vear of the reign of Elibus, Sennacherib 
came tp and conquered the Babylonians, teek their 
king prisoner away inte Assyria, and made his own 
sen Asardanus king in his place. Aliyeents Cay. 
Ruseh, hid. p. 59) states the samae thing, adding thet 
he built Tarsus after the plan of Babylon, The trag- 
ments preserved of Berossus, who lived in the age of 
Alexander the Great, and who testifies te the exist- 
ence of written deucuments at Babylon which were 
preserved with great care, snpply some names, though 
we have no means of ascertaining how far they may be 
depended on, The commencement of the narrative of 
Berossns is amarvellous and fabulous account of the 
first orivin of Babylonia, In it he speaks of Belus, 
wher heinterprets to mean Zens,and states that some 
of the most remarkable objects whieh he has notion! 
were delineated in the temple of that god at Babylon, 
(See Castor, ap. Busch. Arm. Chron. 81; Eupol. ap. 
Kuseh. Praep. Evang. ix.; Thallas, ap. Theophan, 
ad Ant, 281; Aesch. Suppl. 318 and 322; Hesiod, 
Frogm. ap. Strabi. p42; and Eustath, ad Dionga. 
927, for the name of Belus, aud various legends con- 
nected with it.) Berassus mentions the mane Ni- 
suthras, and with him a legend of a great flood, 
which has so remarkable a resemblance to the nar- 
rative of the Bible, that it has heen usual te sup- 
pose that Nisnthrus represents the Noah of Holy 
Scripture; adding that, after the flow, the people re- 
turned to Babylon, built cities and erected temples, 
and that thus Babylon was inhabited again. (Beross, 
ap. Syne, Chron, 28 > Euseb. Chavon, 5, 8.) Apolle 
dorus, professing to copy from: Berossus, vives a dif 
ferent and fuller list of ralees, but they are a mere 
barren collection of names. (Apel. ap. Syne. Chron, 
30; Euseb. Chron. 5.) The Astronomical canon of 
*tolemy commences with the era of Nabonassar, 
whose reign began noe. 747 twenty-three vears atter 
the appearance of the Assyrian King Paul, onthe W, 
of the Kaphrates. It bas been argued from this fet, 
in connection with a passage in Isaiah (xxiii, 13) 
“Behold the lami af the Chatdees; this people was 
not, till the Assyrian fonndedt it tor them that dwell 
in the wilderness,” that the first rulers of Babylon 
were of Assyrian origin; bat this seems hanily a ne- 
cessary inference, It is, however, curious that Syn- 
ecellus, after stating that the Chaldaecans were the 
first whe assumed the title of kings, adds that of 
these the first was Eveechius, who ix known to us by 
the name of Nebrod (or Nembrod) who reigned at 
Babylon for six vears awl one third. Nabonassur is 
said to have destroved the memorials of the kings 
who preended him. (Syne. Chron. 207) Of the mo- 
narchs whe suceeedled him according to the Canon 
we know nothing, but it is probable that they were 
for the most part tributary to the kings of Ninus 
(Nineveh). Mardoch-Eipadus, the titth, is probably 
the Merolach-Baladan of the Bible, who sent te 
emgriniate Hezekinh on his recovery from siek- 
ness, (2 Aings, xx. 12; /saiak, xxxi, 1.) Somewhat 
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later Mannsses, king of Judah, is carried by the ers 
of Assyria into captivity to Babylon. ‘Then tole 
coduehinus and Clivniladan, who appear to bare mirt 
partly at one city and partly at the ether: aad tne 
| Nabopollasar, who tinally overthrew Ninus, and 
‘moved the seat of the empire of western Aas fra 
the hanks of the Tigris to Babylon. 
With his son Nebuchadnezzar commenced, 2 al 
probability, the eca of Babylonian greatness, ane ie 
accounts inthe Bille and in other wntincs are mr 
his reign, remarkably consistent with one speie. 
The Bible relates many events of the rein of the 
king, bis carrying the Jews inte captivity, be se 
) and conquest of Tyre (Fzek. xxix 18), his deer 
| into kyvpt, and his subsequent return te Barta 
Sand death there, Berossus (ap. Joseph, & dps 
| states that Nebuchadnezzar was sent with a crt 
army against Egypt and Judaea, and bearut Ue 
‘temple at Jerusalem and removed the Jews % 
Babylon, that he conquered Egypt, Syria, Poe 
_nicia, and Arihia, and execeded in his expla 4 
} that hind reigned before him in Babylon sod 
| Uhialdaea, He adds that, on the return of the kag 
from his Jewish war, he devoted much tm & 
wlorning the temple of Belus, rebuilding the ct 
constructing a new palace adjoining these in hs? 
his foretathers dwelt, but exceeding them in best 
and splemlonr, and erecting on stone pillars m2 
walks with trees to gratify his queen, who had bea 
brought up in Media, and was therefore food ¢ 4 
mountainous situation. (Beros, ap. Joseph. c. 4p 
19; Syneell. Chron, 220; Euseb. Praep, Eres 
ix.) 

Berossns goes on to state that after a reicn of 3 
years, Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Erit- 
roatachus, Neriglissoorms, and  Lahrosarrbeads 
whose united reigns were littl more than six Tey 
till at length, on a conspiracy being formed scust 
the last, Nabetmnedus obtained the crown, and mgd 
sixteen years, Ul, in his seventeenth year, Cra 
took Bubvlon, the king having retired to the next 
Iwuring city of Borsippns; that, on Cyrus procesteg 
to besiege Borsippus, Nabounedus surrendered bom 
self to the king of Persia, who sent him ot 4 
Babylotia amd placed him in Carmania, ber & 
jdlied, (Reros, ap. Joseph. ce Ap. i. 20; bows 

Praep. Evang. ix.) 

Mevasthenes (ap. Abyden.; Euseb. Praep. Foo 
x., Chron, 49) tells nearly the same story, <Llich¥ 
changing the names of the successors of Nebocta 

}nevear, and adding, that, Nebuchadnezzar nos 
| Babylon, turned the course of the Armakale (Nab 
)Malela), which was a branch of the Exphras 
| vomstructed a vast receptacle for its waters aber 
| the eity of Sippara, and built the city of Tenom 
near the Erythmean Sea, i.e. the Persan ted 
to cheek the ineursions of the Arabs. 
| "The tiest Greek whe visited Babylon, so far as * 
know, was Autimenidas, the brother of the Po 
| Aleacus, who was there B.c, 600—550(Strah 1p 
617; Fregm Ale., Miller, Khetn, Mua, p. 287); 28 
the earliest Greek historian who gives any deco> 
| tien of Babylon is Herodotus, who travelled thebe 
|abont a century after the first conquest by Cre 
| His testimony is more valuable than that ef =y 
other writer, for he is the only one whom we bow 
to have been an eye-witness, and whose accrstt 
of what he describes has reached os uncnrtacs. 
| There is more or less nncertainty abont all the etic. 
| Thus, of Ctesias, we have only what Dindoras sat 
others have extracted. Of Berussus, who wa 4 
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eatery and a half later than Herodotus, we have 
wily a few fragments. We have no proof that 
Arian or Strabo thernselves visited Babylon, though 
the treatie of the formner has this value, that he 
vw hes information frum the Notes of Aristobulus 
a! Ptlemy the aon of Lagus, who were there with 
Acsander, Of Cleitarchas, who also sccompanied 
Airsander, and wrote ra wepl "AAdfardpou, we have 
w remains, unless, as has been supposed by some, 
wa work was the basis of that by Curtius, The inci- 
taital remarks of Herodotus have a manifest ap- 
farsace of truth, and convey the idea of personal 
eaprenre Thus, in i, 177, he distinguishes 
ewes the jength of the Koyal and the Ordinary 
Cebit; ia i, 182, 183, he expresses his doubts on 
were @f the legends which he heard about the 
Teaple of Belus, though the structure itself (or its 
mums) he evidently must have seen, as he de- 
anhes i as still existing (¢+ ¢ué rovre éri fov, 
+ 151.) His account also of the country round 
bedyhe (1. 179, and it 192—200) is, as is shown 
tevoere (Bauytonta], confirmed by all other 
enters, as well ancient as modern. 


According to Heradotas, Babylon, which, after 


te ‘ail af Ninns, became the seat of the Assyrian 
eyes (. 178), had already been ruled over by 
teveral Kings, and by two remarkable queens, Semi- 
(ac amd Niteeris, at an interval of five generations 


fmm one to the other. (i. 184,185.) Of these, the | 


fu: erected immense erubankments to keep the 
avr of the Euphrates within its proper channel, 
te wcond made the course of the Euphrates, which 
tl previewsty been straight, so tortuous that it 
Smee patel the village of Ardericca, dug an im- 
@ae ke, and having turned the waters of the 
Shr iste this lake, faced its banks with a wall of 
tiet bricks, and threw a bridge across within 
inbrim, so as to connect the two sides of the river, 
. 146.) Heralotus adds a story of her tomb, 
rok we may reasonably question, as he himself 
vakt only have heard of it by tradition when he was at 


mabebe (i. 197), and states that it was against the | 


moat tas queen, Labrnetus, that Cyrus marched, 
abrurtes is, therefore, the Nabounedus of Berossus, 
& Belshasear of Holy Scripture. Herodotus says 
rGseg about the founders of Babylon, and what is 
arly kas remarkable, does not mention Nebu- 
taiesar—he simply describes the town as we 
ut jreom: he saw it. He states that it was 
=i @ @ grest plain, and was built as no other 
a? «ws with which he was acquainted; that it 
™ 2. fem an exact square, each side being 120 
aim bong, with a broad and deep trench round it, 
& oeterials dag frum which helped to make the 
enka, of which a wall 200 royal cubits high, and 
0 rund, was com Warm bitumen procured 
Peo tbe village of Le (now Hit) served for mortar, 
tre of reeds being inserted at every thirticth 
fen. (i 178, 179.) A hundred brazen gates 
foci imte the city, which was divided into two 


tv? quarters by the Euphrates, had all its | 


fete at right angles ope to the other, and many 
murs of three and fuur storie . (i. 180.) Another 
si buntly inferior in strength, bot leas gigantic, 
ros reand the city within the one just described. 


‘rh of the two quarters of the city, there was | 
) seoeme structure: ome, the Reval Palace, the | 


er, the brazen-gated Temple of Belus, within a 
ear tome two stadia each way, itself one stadium 

@ath and breadth; on the ground-plan of which 
wns of eight towers were built, one above the other. 
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| He adds some further remarks about the temple, and 
‘ speaks of several things,which, as we have remarked, 
he did not see, and, apparently, did not believe (i. 
181—183). The vast size. Herodotus gives to 
Babylon has, in modern days, led scholars to doubt 
his history altogether, or at least to imagine he must 
have been misinformed, and to adopt the shorter 
measures which have been given by other authors, 
(Grosskurd, ad Strad. xvi. p. 738; Heeren, As. Nat.; 
Qlearius, ad Philoatr. Vit. Apoll. i, 25.) Yet the 
| reasoning on which they have rested seems incon- 
clusive; it is as difficult or as easy to believe in the 
360 stadia of Ctesias (himself also an eye-witness) 
as in the 480 stadia of Herodotus. All that was 
required to effect such works was what the rulers of 
Babylon had, an ample sapply of human labour and 
time; and, with more than thirty pyramids in Egypt 
and the wall of China still existing, whe can set 
bounds to what they might accomplish ? 

The simple narrative of Herodotas we find much 
amplified, when we turn to later writers. According 
to Diodorus (ii. 6), who, apparently, is quoting from 
Ctesias, Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, founded Babylon (according to one state- 
ment, after the death of Ninus), and built its walls 
of burnt brick and asphalt, and accomplished many 
other great works, of which the following are the 
| Principal ;-— 

1. A bridge across the Euphrates, where it was 
narrowest, five stadia long. (Strab. xvi. p. 738, says 
its breadth was only one stadium, in which opinion 
Mr. Rich [ Babylon, p. 53) very nearly concurs.) 

2. Two palaces or castles at each end of the 
bridge, on the E. aud W. sides of the river, com- 
manding an extensive view over the city, and the 
keys of their respective positions, On the inner 
' walls of the western castle were numerous paintings 
| of animals, excellently expressing their natural ap- 
pearance; and on the towers representations of 
hunting scenes, and among them one of Semiramis 
herself slaying a leopard, and of Ninus, ber husband, 
attacking a lion with a lance. (Is it possible that 
Ctesias preserves here a popular tradition of the 
bas-reliefs lately discovered at Nimrud and Khor- 
sabid,—the situation of the scenes having been 
changed from Assyria to Babylonia?) This palace 
he states far exceeded in magnificence that on the 
other side of the river. 

3. The temple of Belus or Zeus, in the centre of 

the city, a work which, in his day, he adds, had 
totally disappeared (Diod. vi. 9), and in which were 
golden statues and sacrificial vessels and imple- 
nents, 
{ On the other hand, many of the ancients, besides 
Herodotus, seem to have doubted the attribution to 
Semiramis of the foundation of Babylon, Thus 
Berossus (ap. Joseph. ¢. Ap. 1) states that it was 
a fiction of the Greeks that Semiramis built Babylon; 
Abydenus (ap. Luseb. Praep. ix.) that Belua sur- 
j rounded the town with a wall, the view also taken 
by Dorotheus Sidonius, preserved in Julias Firmicns. 
Curtius (v. 1) affirms the double tradition, and 
Ammianus (xxiii. 6) gives the building of the 
walls to Semiramis and that of the citadel to Belus ; 
lastly, Orosius (ii. 6) asserts that it was founded by 
Nimrod the Giant, and restored by Ninus or Seri- 
ramis, It has been suggested that the story of 
Belus is, after all, a Chaldacan legend: bat this can- 
not, we think, be satisfactorily shown (see, however, 
Volney, Chron. Bab.; Perizon. Orig. Bab.; aud 
_Freinsheim. ad Curt, v. 1). 
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OF the sneeessers of Seiniramis (supposing that | staspes, we hear nothing of it, In the reign, ber 


she did reign in or found an empire at Babylon) we 
are in almost entire tenoranee; though some names, 
ay owe have seen, Tae been preserved in) Ptolemy 
(Astron. Conon.) and elowhere, 

With regard to Nebuchadnezzar, another and an 
ingenious theory hes been put forth, whieh serus 
generally te have found favene with the German 
writers, According to Herren (ls. Vet i. po 382), 
it has been dell that, some time previous te Nel 
chadnezzar's ascent of the throw in Babylon, a 
revolution had taken place in Western Asia, whereby 
a new mee, whe, descending from the nerth, liad 
een for seme time purticly established in the plein 
country of Babylonia, became the ruling people; and 
that Nebucliwnegzar was their first creat severcien. 
The ditteulty of secounting for the Clokiaeans lets 
given a plocibility te this theory, which however 
we de net think it really Wwerts. The Bible does 
Hot liclp ts, as there ts ainanifest think between 
Esarhahlon atl Nebueladneccar whieh cannot be 
satisfactorily fillet up, if at all, from fragments 
on which we cannot rely, So far as the bible 
is concerned, Nebucliwlieazar appears betere us 
frau first te hast, simply as a great ruler, called, 
iudeed, the Chaldaean, bat net. as we think, for 
that reason, nevessarily of aorave different trom the 
other people oF the country,  Diredorus, mdeed 
(ii. WO), attributes the Hanging Gardens toa Syrian 
king, telling the some stery whieh we timd in [e- 
rossiis. [tis probable, lowever, that le sul Curtins 
(v.12) ase the word Syrian in the qin extended 
sense of the word Assyrian, for all westera snd 
southern Asia, between Tamrus atl the Persian 
Gull 

Ditering accounts Lave been given of the manner 
in which Babylon was taken, in the Nible, in Ile. 
redetus, aml in Nenophonu's Cyrepaedeia. “That in 
tlw Bible ts the shortest. We sre simply told (Jan, 
v,2—I1 ) that Belshazzar, while engaved ata preat 
feast, was alarmed by a stemge writing on the wallof 
his banqueting room, whieh Daniel interpreted to 
bnply the tituetiate destruction of the eiapire by the 
conbined army ot the Medes andl Persinus. ° Ln thet 
night,” the Seered Neeord adds, * was Belstazzur 
the king of the Chafdaeans slain” (den, + 
Heralitus Gi. LTT, seg.) deserthes the grulual ad- 
vance of the ariny wider Cyrus, andl lis attempt te 
take the city by a regular siege, which, however, its 
vast extent corpelled lin te convert inte de bloekude, 
He inentions the draining the waters of the Euphrates 
by queans of a canal cut atewe the city, and that by 
this menuns the Persians were enabled te enter the 
city, the water being only thigh-deep, the imbabit- 
ants being more careless of their detenees, as the 
day on whieh they entered lipyened te be one of 
their preat festivals. (Her i. 100.) The narrative 
of Nenophen (Carp. vii, 5) iy substantially the 
same, theagh be vives many details which are tet 
found elsewhere. Tle mentions especially, that the 
tine of attack was one of general testivity, the 
drankenness of the roval yuards, aud the death of 
the king on the palace being forced, 

The subsequent histery of Babylon may be teld 
tna tew words. Brot the tite of its overthrow by 
Cyrus it never recoveral its previons splendour, 
though it ecentiiued for some centuries a place of 
considerable inypertsner, and the winter residence of 
its eompneror Cyrus during seven motths of each 
year, (Net. Cyrop. viii. 7. § 22.) Between the | 
feb of Cyras ail that of Dareias, the san ed Thy 





bever, of the latter king, Herodotus (iii. 150) me- 
‘tions a revolt of the Babylonians, and the ervel pap 
they wlopted to prevent a scarcity of prvishe & 
(the siege they expected: he appears, however, w 
| have confounded this revelt: with a subsquent 
which took place in the mign of Nerse. (Ct. 
Persic. ap. Phot. p. 50, ed. Didot.) Heroes, 
however, states that, at this time, the walls ot le 
eity were beaten duwn, which Cyrus had lett se-- 
uy, and 3000 of the inhabitants were pat to des) 
thench Berossus (ap. Joseph. e. Ageon, i, 20) es 
Eusechius (Chron, Armen. i p. 75) sar that (i 
rus only destroyed the outer walls, In nevther a 
is it indeed necessary to suppose that mud 2 
ruin was caused than was neewssary to reno te 
pluce useless as one of strength. It is eertain tat 
Balvlon was still the chief city of the emgare te 
Alexatuler went there: so that the aetua) nour ee 
by Dareius and Nerxes could net hase been vers srt 
The Behistan inscription inentions two reeds 4 
Haledon, the tirst ef whieh was put down be Dare 
himaclt, whi stubsequently spent a considerate une 
there, while the second was quelled by his hearest 
(Rawlinson, sta. Journ. volo x. pp. IS8—1ye) 
the reign of Nerxes, Herodotus (2. 183) state 04 
that king plundered the Ternple of Belus of Ue 
geblen statue which Dareins bad net dard tw ™ 
move; and Arrian (vii, 17) adds, that he ce 
down the temple itself, on his return from Gre 
atl that if Was in ruins when Alexander was at 
bylon, and was desirous af rebuilding it, aud ¢ > 
storing it te its former grandeur, Strabo (xp 
738) adds, that he was unable te do se, a» it ted 
1,000 mien te clear away the mins, Tliny (e224 
on the other hand, appears to have thought ta Se 
temple of Belus was still existing in his tine. 

From the time of Alexander's death its dot 
Jecatne more rapid, Strabo (xvi. p. 738) states oat 
af these who came after hin (Alexander) tone cat 
for it: and the Persians, tine, amd the careisses € 
the Macedonians aided its destruction, Shortiv are. 
Seleueus Nicator built Seleuveia, amd tranmtecs & 
it the seat of sovernment, till, at length, ak» We 
geographer, speaking probably of his own to 4 
miy be sabloot Dalylon, as was said of Mezalpet 
by the Coie poet, * The vast ety is a vast use 
(Ct also Pin. vi. 26; Paus. iv. 31, viii. 33; lo 
Cars, Inxv, 9.) 

Bat though Babylon had ceased, after the fem 
tien of Selenceia, to be a great city, it still conunet 
for Hany centuries te exist. 

At the tinw that Demetrius Poliorcetes tok Be 
bylon, twe fortresses still remained in it (Diet a 
100), one only of which he was able to take. 

Evemerus, a king of Parthia, pc. 127, rie 
many of the Babvlonians to slavery, and sent i 
fainilies into Media, burning with fire many of the 
teinples, and the best parts of their city, A»# 
hc. 36a considerable number of Jews were tre 
dent in Babylon, so that when Hyreanns the He 
Priest was released from confinement by [hose 
king of Parthia, he was permitted to reside the 
(Joseph. Ant xv. 2), and that this Babrico = 
vot, as has been suppeeed by some, anvtber se 





| for Seleuceia, is, we think, clear, because whew 4 


seplias (Ant. xviii. 2. § 4, vill. 9. §$§ 8, 9) =e 
of Seleuceia, he adds, “on the Tigris. sb «= 
therefure, that he was acquainted with its pero 

Ju the reign of Augustus, we learn freon Deere 
that [ut sa sub peurt was still inhabited, Ua > 
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suunler of the space withm the walls being under 

coltivatma, Strabo, as we have seen, looked upon 

it as a dewert, when he wrote in the reign of Au- 

rustus, though, at the same time, manifestly as a 

place still existing, as he draws a parallel between 

i aad Seleuceia, which, he says, was at that Lime 

tl greater city; so great, indeed, that Pliny (v. 26) 

owerts it emtained 600,000 inhabitants; and ac- 

owing to Eatrop. (v. 8) at the time of its destruc- 
tien, 500,000, Indeed, it is the magnitude of Se- 
baceia that haa misled other writers, Thus Ste- 
jiacus B. speaks of Babylon as a Persian metropolis 
calel Selenceia, and Sidonius Apollinaris (ix. 19, | 
&)) describes it as a town intersected by the Tigria. 
Wben Lucan speaks of the trophies of Crassus 
which adurned Babylon, he clearly means Selenceis. | 
Atew years later it was, probably, still occupied by a | 
etaiderable number of inhabitants, as it appears | 
fom ) Peter, v. 13, that the First Epistle of St. | 
Frter waa written from Babylon, which must have | 
en between a.m. 49-—63, It has indeed been 
trid by many (though we think without any suffi. 
ret pref) that the word Babylon is here used 
freratively for Rome; but it is alinast certain that 
“: Peter was not at Rome before a. p. 62, at the 
eaiiest, while the story of his having been at Ba- 
tthe is cuntirmed by Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, who 
write im the time of Justinian, Again, not more than 
teeity tears earlier there was evidently a considerable 
entitude (probably of Jews) in Babylon, as they were 
drag enough to attack and defeat two formidable 
réber, Auiiaeus and Asinaeus, who had for some | 
Lew ecenpind a fortress in the neighbourhood. (Jo- 
ph. dat, avd. 9.) 

The writers of the succending century differ but 
‘ict ta their accounta. Thus Lucian of Samosata 
ic the rwign of M. Aurvlins) epeaks of Babylon as 
scty which ones had been remarkable for its nu- | 
“eras towers and vast circumference, bat which | 
wmld soon be, like Ninus (Nineveh), a subject for 
evetigation. (Lucian, Charon, 23, Philopatr. 29.) 

ln the third century, Eusebius of Caesarvia states 
teat the people of the stirrounding country, as well 
1s ttrangers, avoided it, as it had become completely 
& (oert, 

M. Jerome believed that the ancient walls bad 
teen repaired, ard that they surrounded a park in 
viet the kings of Persia kept animals for bunting. 
ie states that be learnt this from an Elamite father 
neeumg ot Jerusalem, and it is certain that he was 
Seceted that in his time there were few remains of 
dat he 

s. Crnl @ Alexandreia, about a. p. 412, tells us 
thw the canals drawn from the Euphrates having 
fied wp, the soil of Babylon had become nothing 
feet than sa marsh. Theodoret, who died a.p. 
0, tates it was no longer inhabited either by 
Aerrans or Chaklaeans, but only by some Jews, 
wie howsen were few and scattered. He adds 
ast the Enphrates had changed its course, and 
peed through the town by a canal. Procopius of 
Gaca, in the maddie of the sixth century, speaks of 
babrem ot a place long destroyed. 

thea Heskal, in a.v. 917, calls Babel a small 
‘lege, aad states that hardly any retains of Ba- 
=r were to be seen, 

Lestiy, Benjamin of Tudela (ed. Asher, 1841), | 
sie twelfth century, asserts that nothing was to 
le were bat the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, | 

i» shih wo ome dared enter, owing to the quan- 





ote € erpents aud scorpions with which the place | 
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was infested. (Rich, Babylon, Introd. pp. xxvii— 
XIX.) 

The ruins of Babylon, which commence a little 
S. of the village of Mobawill, 8 miles N. of Hillah, 
have been examined in modern times by several 
travellers, and by two in particular, at the interval 
of seven years, the late Resident at Baghdad, Mr. 
Rich, in 1811, and Sir Robert K. Porter, in 1818. 
The results at which they have arrived are nearly 
identical, aud the difference between their measure- 
inents of some of the mounds is not such as to be 
of any great importance, According to Mr. Rich, 
almost all the remains indicative of the former ex- 
istence of a great city are to be found on the east 
side of the river, and consist at present of three 
principal mounds, in direction from N. to &, called, 
respectively, by the natives, the Muyelehé, the Kasr, 
and Amran /éa Ali, from a small mosque still ex- 
isting on the top of it. -On the west side of the 
river, Mr. Rich thought there were no remains of a 
city, the banks for many miles being a perfeet level, 
To the NW., however, there is a considerable mound, 
called Towarei) ; and to the SW., at a distance of 7 
or 8 miles, the vast pile called the Birs-i-Nimrid, 
Of the mounds on the E. side, the Afujelebé is much 
the largest, but the Kasr has the most perfect 
masonry. ‘The whole, however, of the ruins present 
an extraordinary mass of confusion, owing to their 
having been for centuries a quarry from which vast 
quantities of bricks have been removed for the con- 
struction of the towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Rich subsequently visited the Bira- 
i-Nimrudd, the size of which is nearly the same as 
that of the Muyelebé; but the height to the top of 
the wall is at least 100 feet higher; and he then 
discusses at some length the question which of these 
two mounds has the best claim to represent the 
Tower of Babel of the Bible, and the Temple of Be- 
lus of profane authors, His general conclusions in- 
cline in favour of the Birs-i-Nimrdd, but he thinks 
it is impossible satisfactorily to accommodate the 
descriptions of ancient authors with what now re- 
mains; while it is nowhere stated positively in which 
quarter of the city the Temple of Belus stood. 
Along the E. side of the river, the line of mounds 
paraliel to the Kasr, at the time Mr. Rich was there, 
were, in many places, about 40 feet above the river, 
which had ineroached in some places so much as to 
lay bare part of a wall built of burnt bricks cemented 
with bitamen, in which urns containing human 
bones had been found. East of Lillad, about 6 
miles, is another great mound, called Al Heimer, 
constructed of bricks, similar to those at Babylon, 

On the publication of Mr. Rich's memoir in the 
Fundgruben des Orients, Major Rennell wrote an 
Essay in 1815, which was printed in the Archaco- 
logia, vol. xviii, in which he combated some of the 
views which Mr. Rich had stated in his memoir, 
which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Rich, written 
in 1817, in which be goes over again more com- 
pletely the ground mentioned in his first notice, and 
points out some things in which Major Rennell had 
been misled by imperfect information. The chief 
points of discussion are, as to how far any of the ex- 
isting ruins could be identified with things mentioned 
in the classical narratives, whether or net the Eu- 
phrates had ever flowed between the present mounds, 
and whether the Birs-i-Nimrid could be identified 
with the Temple of Belus. It is sufficient here to 
mention that Keunell considered that honour to be- 
long to the Majelebé, and Mr, Rich to the Bira-i- 
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Nimried, an idea which appears to have aceurred to 
Nicbulie (Voy. vol. ii. pp. 250), thongh the state of 
the Conny did net allow bin te per it @ visit. 
Ker Porter, who surveved the neighbourhowd of 
Babylon with great attention in ISLS, dillers from 
Mr. Rich in thinking that there are remains of ruins 
on the western side ot the river, alist all the way 
to the Birs-? Niwried, aldhough the crouml is new, 
for the most part, very tht and inmarshy, He con. 
siders also that this ruin gist have steed within 
the limits of the original city, at the extreme SW, 
anele, 
rut, it las bee conjectured that, atter all, it wis 
ho part of the aetnal town of Babylon, the greater 
part ef which, as we lave seen, in ofl probability 
thates from Nelmehadnezgar, in aeeordanee with his 
farnons boast, “Us net this great Babylon that I 
hare built 2° (fam, iv. 301), bat that it represents 


With regard to this last and most celebrated | 


the site of the qacient Bortippus (to whieh Naheune- | 


dus is said to have fled when Cyrus took Babylon), 
its present nate of Lins recalling the initio) betters 
of the auetent titks According te Col Rowlinson, 
the maine Borsippa is feuted upon the records of the 
obelisk from Ninedd, whieh is at leat two centuries 
nl a balf anterior to Nebuehadneccur (la, Journ, 
xii, pt. 2. p. 477), and Me. Bieh iad already re. 
marked Cp. 7) that the word irs has ne meaning 
in the present Ianctiage (Aribie) of the eonntry. 
Tt ts certain thet thas sel many other encietes dtters 
of iivestigation Will not be satisfaetortly set ar rest, 
till the caneitorin inseriptions shall be tore eom- 
pletely deeyphered aml interpreted, Tt is impossible 
tedlo dmere tier than te indicate the elief subjects 
foringuiry, (Rich, Babylon and Persepolis: Wer 
Porter, Trareds, vel. tig Rawlinson, Jone As. Soe, 
vol. sit. pt. 2.) [V.] 
BABYLON (Ba@vaAdir, Strib. xvii, p. SOT; Dind, 
Lt: Deopl. Atig di 35 Ctesias Frey Prod iv, 3. 


$54), the medern Baboal, was a fortress or castle | 


in the Delia of Kavpt. 
polite Nome, npn the right bank of the Nile, in 
lat. SYS Ni and near the commencement of the 
Pharaonic Canal, from that river to the Red Sea. 
It was the beamlary tewn between Lower and 
Middle Bevpt, where the river eraft peud toll aseond- 
ing or descending the Nile. 
erection to reveltedl Assyrian captives in the reign of 
Sesostris, aml Clesits (/’erstee) curries its date 
lack to the times of Setvinunis; hut dosephies 
(/.¢.), with greater probability, attributes its struc. 
ture to seme Baliylonian followers of Cambyses, in 
2. 525. In the age of Angustus the Deltaic 
Rabyton berame a tewn of seme inpertanee, and 
was the head-quarters of the three legions whieh 
eustirved the eledience of Egypt. In the Notitia 
Imperii Babrlon is mentioned as the quarters of 
Lesio NUL Gemina. (it, Aston: Georg, Ravenn. 
&e.) 


It was seated in the Telio- | 
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tien of the land of the Chaldees, In earlr times, 
however, it was most likely only a «mall stnp of 
lind round the great city, perhaps little more than 
the southern end of the great province of Mase 
tamin, Afterwards it is clear that it exnprebenc 
a much inere extensive territery, A compansa ¢ 
Strabo and Ptolemy shows that, according te the ow 
ception of the Roman geographers, it was separated 
from Mesopotamia on the N. by an artitel wet 
called the Median Wall [Menage Menes). wth 
extended from the Tigris, a little N. of Sittaee, w 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and that it wa 
Detided on the E. by the Tigris. on the S. by the 
Persian Gait, aud on the W. and SW, by the deen 
satuls of Arabia, Eratesthenes (ap. Strab. ii §) 
emmpares its shape tu that of the nidder of a «oy 

The inst ancient none for Babylonia was Shear 
which is first mentioned in Genesis (x. 10), wher 
it in stated that the beyinning of the Kingda 
of Niwred was Babel in the lund of Stina + 
little Inter we ineet with the narne of Ammraptel whe 
was king of that country in the time of Abmhen 
(Grn xiv. 1, Xe.) It long continued a native apr 
lation of that lawl Thus we find Nebuchsinescar 
removing the vessels of the temple of Jehorah t 
the house of his ged in “the land of Shinar’ (Je 
i, 2); aad, as late as Boe. 519, Zephaniah devine: 
that «a house shall be built “in the land of Stenar’ 
(Zeph. ve Id) A frazment of Histiaeus (op. J= 
seph. Antiq. i. 43) shows that the name was oa 
nnkiown te Greek writers, for he speaks of * Zesreag 
TH) BaSvAwvias,” 

It has been thonght by some that the ancvct 
one has Leen preserved in the elassieal Sinzan (4 
Siyyapas, Ptol. v. 18, § 2; Amm. Mare. ssi 5, 
NNV. 7). now Siar. But this seems very denitty: 
as the character of the Sinjar country is wher 
ditherent fram the plain Land of Babylonia, If, bee- 
ever, We adopt this view, and Bochart inelines te & 
we mist suppose the name of the high northern ted 


vot Mesupotaimia to have been gradually extended 2 
the lowlauls of the south (Wahl, Asta, p. 69: 


Dicclorus aserthes its | 


tbeenm, Bibl Alt. ii, 8). Niebulir has potierd the 

attribution, D' Ansville (Comp, Ane. Creogr. AN) 
lius rejected it; while Beke (Orig. Bibl. p. 66) bs 
identitind Shinar and the present AAarput Is- 
irassi, tor Which there seem te be ne grounds wha 
ever. 

The inhabitants of Babylonia bore the gen! 
name of Babylonians; but there also appears ere 
where in their history a people of another name. De 
Chaldaeans, about whom and their origin there bw 
been much dispute in modern times, Their hisvet 
extmined elsewhere, [CHALDAEA. ] It is suttrent t 


_ state here that we think there is no good evidence that 


Ruins of the town and fortress core stall wisible | 


a ditth to the nerth of Fostetor hf Cetra, among | 


whieh are vestives af the Cineat Aqueduet mentioned 
by Strabo aml the early Aralian tepauraphers. 
(Clampeltion, (Fgapte, ip. 33.) [W. BL De] 
BABYLONIA (7 Bagdad). a proviner of 
comsiderable extent onthe hanks of the Euaplimates 
avd Tigris, aud the Oth satrape of Dareius, (her, iii. 
183.) Its capital was Ballon, from whieh it is 
probable that the district aljeining derived its nate. 


It is not easy te determine from ancient authors with | 
any strietness what its huatilaries were, as it is often | 


contonm bed with Mesopetasoda aud Assyria, while in 
the Bible it receives the vet ive indefinite appella- 





the Claldaeans were either a distinct race from the 
Babylonians, or a new people who conquered ther 
country. We believe that they were really only a 
distinguished caste of the native population, te 
priests, maciclans, soothsavers, and astrologers of the 
country: till, in the end, their name came te be a> 


| plied as the genuine title of the main bady of the p= 


ple, aimeng whom they were, originally, only the clo 
who devoted themselves to scientific pursuits. Straus 
(avi. p. 739), indeed, speaks as though he considerd 
then as a separate but indigenons nation, and pisces 
them inthe southern part of Babylonia, adjeining 1 
Persian Gulfand the Deserts of Arabia (see also Pol 
Vv, 20, $4), but the authority of these writers mill & 
dintiished, when it is remembered that sven ot- 
turies liul elapsed between the extinction of Ue 
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Chaldace-Bsbylonian Eevpire and the era of those | large quantities, and which was used extensively in 


duthes. Ptolemy (v. 20. § 3) divides Babylonia into 
tune districts which he calls Anchanitis (Abyavi- 
viv), Chakluea( NoAdaia), and Amantocaca (AuapSo- 


ama),of sone of which, with theexception of Chaldaea, | 


¢ know any thing; and mentions the following chief 
twas which are described under their respective 
ame: Banyvow on the Euphrates, VoLoorsta and 
Haxerta or Boxsipra on the Maarsares canal; Tr- 
heoow on Diniporis near the mouth of the Tigris; 
avi Uscuox in the Marshes. He speaks also of 
wietal emailer towns ard villages to which we have 
ew oo clee, omitting Seleuceia and some others, 
trans, probably, at his time, they had either alto- 
griber cased to exist, or had Jost all importance. 
A few other places are mentioned by other writers, 
os Pyle, Charmande, Spasinae-Charax, and Ampe, 
shoul which however little is known; and another 


tptriet called Mesene, apparently different from that | 


io whirh Apatneia was situated [Arameta]. These 
oe ootiesd under their respective names. 

Sabricna was an altnest unbroken plain, without 
songle natural hill, and admirahly*adapted for the 
cous fretality fur which it was celebrated in antiquity, 

ot bobhe at the same tine to very extensive floods 
‘ the periodical rising of its two great rivers. He- 
rehotex (i, 193) says that its soil was so well fitted 
ey te growth of the cerealia, that it seldom pro- 
Sao kes than two hundred fold, and in the best 
ate a¢ much as three hundred fold. He men- 
teee alo the Cenchrus (Panicum miliaceum) and 
‘=u (perhaps the Sesamum Indicum, from 
stb on usefa) oil was extracted: Plin. xviii. 10; 
lnwe. th 124; Forskal, Flora Arab. p. 113) as 
enn to a prodigious size. He adds that there 
a great want of timber, though the date-palm 
teva grew there abundantly, from which wine and 
bery were manafactared by the people, (See also 
Ava. Mare, xxiv. 3; Plut. Sympos. viii. 4; 8. Basil, 
five. 3.) Xenophon (Anab. i. 5. § 10.) alludes 
‘@ the great fertility of the soil, and notices the honey 
‘aie from the palm, the excellence of the dates 
imosehes, which were ev good that what the Baby- 
hewn gave to their slaves were superior to those 
Sich found their way to Greece (Anabd. ii. 3. §§ 
‘>, 16), and the imtexicating character of the wine 
tole fren their fruit. Iu the Cyropaedeia (vii. 5. 
$11) be speaks also of the gigantic size of the Ba- 
‘clamn palm-trees. Strabo (xvi. p. 741) states 
Get Babylonia produced barley such as no other 
veutry did; and that the palm-tree afforded the 
pee bread and honey, and wine and vinegar, and 
taenals for weaving. Its nuts served for the black- 
euth's forge, and when erushed snd macerated in 
var were wholesome food for the oxen and sheep. 
is shert, so valuable was this tree to the natives, 
‘Sas a Poen is said to have been written in Persian, 
wamerating 360 uses to which it could be applied. 
At preeet Mr. Ainsworth says (Hes. p, 125) that 
Ke aml vegetation is, an the river bank, shrub- 
wows of tamarisk and acacia, and occasionally 
poder, whose lanceolate leaves resemble the willow, 
ex Save hence been taken for it. It is curions that 
Ser u ooeech thing as a weeping willow (Salix Ba- 
‘ctvmiea) in Babylonia, The common tamarisk is the 
Atideh or Atle of Sonnini (Athele, Ker Porter, ii. p. 
“% teembling the Lignum Vitae, Kich, Mem. p. 


4. *he Tamarix Orientalis of Forskal, Flora Arad, | 


> 293) In the upper part of Babylonia, Herodotus 
1 17%) mentions a village called Is, farnous for the 
wuts of tatnmmen, which is procured there in 


‘ the construction of their great works, 


Strabo (1, ¢.) 

| confirms this statement, distinguishing at the same 
time between the bitumen or asphalt of Babylonia, 
which was bard, and the liquid bitumen or naphtha, 
which was the product of the neighbouring province 
of Susiana. He adds that it was used in the con- 
struction of buildings and for the caulking of ships. 
(Comp. Diod. ii. 12.) 

The yreat fertility of Babylonia is clear from the 
statetnent of Herodotas, who visited Babylon about 
seventy years after the destractive siege by Dareius, 
and who did not, therefore, see it in its magnificence. 
Even in his time, it supported the king of Persia, 
his army, and his whole establishment for four 
months of the year, affording, therefore, one-third of the 
produce of the whole of that king's dominions: it fed 
also 800 stallions and 16,000 mares for the then 
Satrap Tritantaechmes, four of its villages (for that 
reason free of any other taxes) being assigned for the 
maintenance of his Indian degs alone (Her. i. 192; 
Ctesias, p, 272, Ed, Bir.) 

We may presume also that its climate was good 
and less torrid than at present, as Xenophon ( Cyrop. 
viii. 7. § 22) expressly states that Cyrus was in the 
habit of spending the seven colder months at Baby- 
lon, because of the mildness of its climate, the three 
spring months at Susa, and two hottest summer 
ones at Ecbatans, 

The fertility of Babylonia was doe to the influence 
of its two great rivers, assisted by numerous canals 
which intersected the land between them. Theremains 
of many great works, the chief objects of which were 
the complete irrigation or draining of the country, 
may yet be traced ; thongh it is not casy, even since 
the careful survey of the Euphrates by Col, Chesney 
and the officers who, with him, conducted the “ Eu- 
phrates Expedition,” satisfactorily to identify many of 
them with the descriptions we have of their ancient 
courses, Rich. (p. 53.) and Ker Porter (p. 289) 
state that, at present, the canals themselves show that 
they are of all ages, and that new ones are continu- 

‘ally being made. Arrian (Anadb. vii. 7.) considers 
‘that « difference between the relative heights of the 
| beds of the Euphrates and Tigris was favourable to 
their original construction, an opinion which has been 
borne out by modern examination; though it seems 
likely that Arrian had exaggerated votions of the 
beds of the two rivers, as he had, also, of the difference 
in the rapidity of their streams, Not far above 
Babylon, the bed of the Euphrates was found to be 
about five feet above that of the Tigris, according 
to Mr. Ainsworth, (Researches, p. 44.) who con- 
firms, generally, Arrian’s views, and shows that, 
owing to the larger quantity of alluvium brought 
down by the Euphrates than by the Tigris, it 
happens that, shove Babylon, the waters of the 
Euphrates find a higher level by which they flow 
into the Tigris, while, at a considerable distance 
below Babylon, the level of the Euphrates is so 
low that the Tigris is able to send back its waters. 
He doubts, however (p. 110.), the statement of 
the difference in the speed of the current of the two 
rivers, which he considers to be much the sane, and 
not very rapid even in flood time. Rich (p. 53), 
on the other hand, says, that the banks of the Eu- 
: phrates are lower,and the stream more equal than that 
of the Tigris, These points are more fully discussed 
elsewhere [ Ecrnrates; Ticris)}. The canals were 
put sunk into the land, but were rather aqueducts 
constructed on its surface, The water was forced 
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inte them by dykes or dans inele aeross the river, 
Tastanees of the former praction are still found at 
Adbenion the Diala Cane of the eastern traluteries ef 
the Tis), tel at Hit on the Euphrates (racer, 
Meso. and Asan, p. 31). 

Herndotus, whe states, generally, that Babylonia, 
like Byypt, was intersected by tauny ectnal» (aatarer- 
mytac eis Buwpvyxas, i, 193), describes partieularly 
one onky, whielt was constructed by a Queen Niteerts 
us a protection against an invasion from Mevlia. 
(i 185.) Itwas an iimiense work, wherely, he adds, 
the course of the Euplinetes, which bad previonsts 
Leon straight, was rendercd se tortuous, as thrice to 
poss the same village, Ardericea, “The position of 
this place has not been ascertained: we only knew 
that it was te the north of Babwlen itself; pre. 
bably not fer belww the eneient Pyvlae or Charmande, 
which beth Colonel Chesney and Me. Ainsworth sap- 
pose ta be near Wit, ‘Lhe position tidewd of Vv lue 
cannet be accurately aletermined, but it has been 
supposed (Grote, Mist. frreeve, volo ix, 48) that 
thee were sone artificial barriers dividing Babylonia 
from Mesopotamian and whieh bore the mane of Pylae, 
or Gates. Tt was, probably. sat that: peurt ef the 
countey where the hills whieh have previously fol- 
lowed the course of the Luphrates melt inte the 
alluvial plain, (See remarks of Col. Chestey, i. pn 
D4). 

Nenophon Claah i 7. § 15) speaks of four prin- 
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| 


cipal eands, whieh were separated the one trot the | 


other bya porasang. According to him, they towed 
fron the Tiers in the direetion of the Eapbrates, 
smd wer large ereugh te conver corn vessels. [tis 
most Hikely that the Naliur- Mah ha (whiele appears 
under various mites tere or less corrupted as in 


Isl. Charax, Narmachas in Zeosimus, ti. 27, Nare | 


toalwhes; in Abvdap, Bush, Proce, Reang.ix. 41, 
Armacales ; in Phnvi.26, Arial harjis the seypiory 
Tew Siapuxywr of Herxtotus, as this appears te have 
borne the mame of the Reval River, Amiueoians 
(xxiv, 6) speaks of a work which was enfled 


“Naarinalebas, qual interpeetatur thanen recive,” | 


nil Abyedenus (2. e.) attrilmtes its creation ty Nebu- 
chadneccar,  Vierodutus (i. 195) sus that it eon 
nected the two rivers and was navigable, Like all 
the other canals in the soft alucial soil of Maly- 
louia, it seen fell dnte deo on the decline of the 
capital, Itwas however, opened azain hy ‘Tradinos 
rt Severnts, so that with some subsequent reperation, 
Julian's theet pussed down by it from the Bupdlira- 
tes to the Tigris (Anum, Mave. xxiv, 6). Tt appears 
ty have left the Eugdivates not fi above the medert 
dastle of Felnjah, aud to have entered the Tigris ori- 
cinally below the city of Seleuceia. Tn hater tines, 
its cvurse was slightly altered, apd an opening was 
made for it above that city, 

Hesides the canals tothe Noof Babylon. and more 
or less connerting the Baplinutes with the Tigris, 
there were tive other great works, of whieh tnention 
is made in antiquity. desicned, as it woubl seem, te 
carry off seawards the superabundant waters of the 
Euphrates, and to facilitate the mavigation of the 
river. The first of these, called ly Dtlemy Cv, 
20, $2) Maarsares ( Maapo dns ), an boy Ateneiciratts 
(xxui. 6.) Marses, Cinest correctly Nalur-sares ), come 
iyenoed a litth above Babylon, and thewed on the 
west side of it, parallel with the Euphrates, till it 
terminated near the place where that river sid the 
‘Livvis. term ote streain, It dias lawn eon jeetnned 
that it tay be the same as the Narraga of Pliny 
(vi, 26), bat for this there ts ne sutlicdent evidence, 
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The second was called Pallaropas (MaAAaxdrer, 
Arrian, vi. 21; Patlacottas, Appian, BCL a 155) 
Lh comteneed about SOO stadia, or 76 miles. bee 
Babylon, and served as an outlet for its waters inte 
the marshes below, at the time when ther were at 
Uwir highest, At the drier season it was, however, 
found necesary to prevent the escape of the water 
from the river, and Arrian mentions a Satrap the 
riled the country and whe bad enphoed Laou 
tien Gas i weld seem ineffeetantly) in comstrnetang 
dains Xe, to keep the river within its ondinary «as 
wel, It is recorded, by the sume writer, that Ales 
cuter having sailed down the Euphrates to the Pa- 
Jicopets, at onee peroviving the necessity of makin 
the works more efficient, bleked up its tomer 
nieuth, and cut a tew channel 30 stadia lower down 
the Euphrates, where the nature of the sal was mere 
strong and hess vielding. Arrion adds, that Alexamier 
Hiaving reached the land of Arabians by the Palace 
pas, built a city there, and founded a colony fr be 
mercenary aud jnvalided Greek soldiers, Fraser (p 
B34) supposes that the Pallarepas must have corr 
nivticcd about the latitude of Kapus, aud tha: 
Mesliel Ali now represents the site of the town be 
fiutiled. Its termination was at the sea near Te 
reoton (now Jeet Sanam), for Col. Chesney travel 
ling W. fro Basrah find its bed sixty paces trom, 
betwen o Zobeir and that towne. (Fr ivr, L c.) 

Besides the main stream of the Eujliates, and the 
Witnerets canals tore or less comuected with is 
large portion of Balylunia, especially to the S. of the 
capital, Was covered ly shallow lakes or tacsies 
Ot these some were probably artificial, like the vast 
work ascriled to Nitocris by Heredoties ( i. 1835 ), whe 2 
Was tothe N.of Babylon The majonty of thea, 
however, were certainty tatural ; on the west, a- 
teline up to the very walls of the city, and fieusg 
an inpassable natural detenee to it (Arrian, vii 17); 
ot the south, covering & vast extent of territory, aod 
tachi, with littl: interruption, to the junetia 
the Euphrates and Tigris. ‘Thev bore the gesenl 
Hatie of Te €AQ Ta wara Naddaious (Ntrab. ov. 
767), Chahlaivus Lacus (Ulin. vi, 27, 8. 31), ated 
was through them, according to Onesieritus, that tbe 
Kupbrates reached the sea (Strab, xv. po T2¥k 
Late survevs contiri the general accuracy of te 
ancient acconnts, “Thus the marshes af Lam/um ce 
Hoult represent the first great tract of marshy le 
below Tabylon, Ainsworth (Aes. po 123) deesertes 
them as shallow sheets of water with reeds aed 
rushes like the tums of Scotland and meres of Epc- 
land: they teem with butfiloes, and when partact 
dried i suimmerjare covered with luxuriant rice em ps 
They extent trom Lembhin to Nelat-al-Gherro. 
40 miles in lat. and nearly the same in Jong, The 
people live in reed huts temporarily erected oo the 
rey spots like islets, To the suuth, the pla me 
Ahiest inperceptibly from the marshes, A krtue 
Noot Koruna, the place where the Euphrates an 
Tigris now jvin, Ainsworth states (Aes, p. 125) that 
there is a vast extent of conltry subject to ainest 
perpetual innndation, and (p. 129) extensive mod 
wiarshes which ane chietly fed by the Tigris. 

Col, Chesney thinks that the Chaldaicus Lacus 
new represented by the Sameargah and Susmous 
marshes ; but these weuld seem to be too mark te 
the E. Pliny, however, speaks of the Tigris toecy 
inte them, 

The general effect of these canals and marce 
was te make the main steam of the Duphan 
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jtovery icegndar breadih, aud te produce the me 
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ralt setiomd very early in History that the En- 
erates was distinguished from all other known 
river, in that it got smaller instead of bigger as 
t towed on. Col. Cheaney shows that this dif- 
‘ewore of beeadth is still very manifest. Thus at 
iilish, = is 200 yards broad; at Diswaniyah, 160; 
at Lawlem, 120; throngh the marshes, often not 
tote than G0; below them and on to Korna, its 
wyseal breadth of 200 yards returns, Below 
Keres, there is reason to believe that the alluvium 
teunght down by the two rivers has produced a very 
cmsuerable delta, and that the land now projects 
isos the Persian Gulf full fifty miles further than 
i dif when Nebuchadnezzar founded Teredon. 
(Evrwmares 

On the whole, the accounts of modern travellers 
ceifrm im all essential points the narratives of 
serot authors, Rich and Ker Porter, Colonel 
Cheer, Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Frazer, demon- 
esate that, allowing for the effect of centuries during 
wich no settled population have inhabited the 
‘entry, the main features of Babylonia remain as 
Herwbtus, Xenophon, and Arrian have recorded, 
her Porter speaks of the amazing fertility of the 
Lei @ the subsiding of the annual inundations 
( Trweeds, vol. ii. p. 259), and states that the name 
Sabr Malka for one of the canals is still preserved 


semg the people (did. p. 289), (according to | 
Chemer, ovw called the Abo-Hitti canal), adding | 


‘ast ene great difficulty in identifying ancient de- 
«cqtiens amd modern works arixes from this, that 
bs canale are constantly being cut (one was in ope- 
tee when be was there in 1818), “ dividing and 
whivkGue the ruined embankments again and 
acun, Eke « sort of tangled net-work over the inter- 
adabhe gruand ” (ibid. p. 297). 

fe great peculiarity of Babylonia are the vast 
erties which still remain, attesting the extent of the 
fener civilization of the district and the vast works 
csiertaken by its rulers, Besides the great mounds 
* the Birs-i-Nimerid near Babylon, and those of Al 
emer and Abkerkuf between it and Baghdid, 
(4. Chesney's sarvey of Euphrates and the inves- 
tyztuw of other modern travellers have brought to 
acht the existence of a vast number of these works 
wows the latitude of Baghdad and the Persian 
tral Of these the most important seem to be those 
i Cagheicr, Warha, Senkera, Tel Eide, Jebel Sa- 
wen (Teredom) Iskurigah, Tel Siphr, Niffer, and 
lett Takbera. Mr. Loftus has examined lately the 
tvmad at Werka, and has found extraordinary re- 
som, ieading him to suppose that it must have 
orn the nectupatis of the surrounding country. Some 
odie beautifully clined, the results of his excava- 
Sea, are pow in the British Museam, Of Uimgheier 
ot Mugeger,* the place of Bitumen,” Mr. Frazer, 
te wy traveller who has, so far as we know, ex- 
accned the place thoroughly, has given a particular 
cwernption (p. 149). It was noticed by Della Valle 
« early as 1625, aml was supposed by Rennell te be 
tr ene ex Orchue. 

(Bich, Budydon and Persepolis ; Rennell, Geogr. 
*f Herodotus ; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii.; Ains- 
work, Researches in Assyria, de.; Frazer, Mesop, 


wel dusgria ; Chesney, Exped. for Survey of 


fs 


paaae | 


Rawlinson, Jowr., Asiat. Soc. vol. 
(v.] 

BABYESA (BdSvpea, Strab. xi. p, 529), a 

teiscan fortress of Armenia, at no great distance 

fres Artauata, where the treasores of Tigranes and 
og nm Anarrasdes were kept. LE. B. J.J 
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BABYTACE (Ba€erdxn: Eth. Ba€vramnwis, 
Steph. B. a. v.; Plin. vi. 27), according to Stephanus 
acity of Persis, according to Pliny on the Tigris, 
135 M. P. from Susa. The place appears to have 
been variously written in the MSS, of Pliny, but the 
most recent editor (Sillig, 1851) retains the above 
reading. It appears, from Pliny's description, that 
he considered it to be a town of Susiana. He states 





that it was “ in septentrionali Tigridis alveo.” It 
has been conjectured by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 586) 
that it is the same place as Badaca (Diod. xix. 19), 
but this place was probably much nearer to Susa. 
(Rawlinson, Journ, Roy. Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. p. 91; 

see also Layard, ibid, vol. xvi. p. 92.) [V.] 
BACAS-CHAMIRI or BACASCAML, one of the 
three towns of the Zamareni, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia, mentioned by Pliny without any clue to 
| their geographical position (vi. 28. 5,32). It is a 
| probable conjecture of Forster that Chamari points 
| to Gebel Shammar, a wountain to the north of the 
| peninsula, and that the Zamareni are identical with 
the Beni Shammor of Burckhardt, whom be further 
identifies with the Saraceni of Ptolemy, (Geog. of 

| Arabia, vol. ii, p. 241.) [G. W.j 

BA'CASIS. [Jaccrrant.] 

BACCANAE or AD BACCANAS, a station on 
the Via Cassia, still called Baccano, It is placed 
by the Itineraries 21 M. P. from Rome, and 12 frotn 
Sutrium (Itin, Ant. p. 286; Tab. Peut.), and must, 
therefore, have been about a mile farther on the 
| road than the modern Baccano; the latter covsists 
ouly of an inn and a few houses, and the ancient 
“tmutatio” was probably little more. It stands in 
a basin-shaped hollow, evidently the crater of an 
extinct volcano, and which must have formed a 
small lake until artificially drained. (Nibby, Dinferni 
di Roma, vol. i. p. 281; Dennis's Etruria, vol, i. 
| p. 78.) (LE. HW. B.j 

BA'CCHIA, a town of Hispania Ulterior, men- 
tioned only by Orosius (v. 4, where the MSS. have 
Huecia and Buccina), Its position is unknown, 
(Freinsh. Supp. ad Lio, liv. 10; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1. 
p. 464.) [P. $.] 

BACCHIS (Bexxls, Ptol. iv. 5. § 35), one of 
the numerous towns or villages which lined the 
shores of the lake Moeris, and of which indiscrimi- 
nate mounds of ruin alone attest the existence, 
Bacchis is supposed by modern travellers (Belzoni, 
vol. ii. p. 153) to have stood on the eastern bank of 
the lake, and to be now partially covered by the 
modern hatnlet of Medinet-Nimroud, [W. B. D.] 

BACHILITAE, an inland tribe of the Arabian 
| peninsula (Plin. vi, 28, s. 32), perhaps identical with 
the Anchitae CAyxira:) of Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 23), 
whom he places on the Mons Climax next the Sabuei. 
They are supposed to be « branch of the Joctanite 
Arabs (Benti-Kahtan), described by Burckhardt as 
a large tribe, the strongest and most considerable 
between the Ateybe and Hadraumant, (Forster, 
Geog. of Arab, vol. ii. p. 283.) [G. W.] 

BACTAIALLA (BaxraiadAd, Ptol. v. 15, Buc- 
tainli, Peut. Tab.), a town of Syria. According to 
the Peutinger Tables, 27 M. P. from Antioch. The 
plain of Bectileth (BaueriAadé, Judith ii. 21), which 
the Assyrian army reached in three days’ jounwy 
‘from Nineveh, has been connected with this place. 
| (Mannert, Geog. vi. pt. 1. p. 456; Winer, Bib, Real. 
Wort. 8. v.) CE. B. JL] 
| BACTRA (ra Bdetpa, Strab. xi. pp. 513, 516, 
| &c.; Béerpa Bacidewr, Ptol. vi, 11. § 9; Arrian, 

iv. 7.15; Dion, Perieg, x, 734; Baxtpioy and Bax- 
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Tpa, SMepl. Be: Bactra, Curt. vii, 4; Plin. vi. 15; 
Virg. Geerg. i. 138; Bactrutn, Phe. vi, 16), was 
one of the eliet towns, if tet the eapital, of the pros 
viree of Bactriana, Tt was ane ef the oldest cities 
in the world; and the meter Balld, which is be- 
liewod te eee its site Cliurnes, Bokhara, vol. i. |" 
237), is stall called by the Chientals Cnn’ nl -belud, 
or the anether of cities.” There has been seine 
doub:, both in ancient and modern tines, with pe- 
gard te the name.  Strabe (xi, }- 51) nnd Pliny | 
(i 1S) evidently eousidered that Davetra amd Ze 
Titspa Were one aid the same. Arrian (iv. 7, 22) 
distinguisties between the two, theugh be does nut 
detinitely state their pelative pesitions, Pla (Lh e.) 
aibts that the appellation af Baeteum was derived 
trom the river on whieh the town was situated; | 
thomgh this view, toe, bits beer quentionerd, [ Bac - 
Tres.) Curtius (vi. 4) places at om the Bactrus, 
ina plain below the Parepancdsan moge, Ptolemy 
(vi. DL. $9) therely states that it was on the banks 
of a river, without giving any same to the stveatn. | 
Alexander the Great appears to liawe passed the 
Winter of 8G. 828—27 there, on his return from 
Sogtinna, as, early in the tollowine spring, he come | 
Toenemd his invasion of tle Pani. (Arrian, iv. 22; 
Did, xein 88; Curt. vii 5, LO.) Burties speaks in 
the highest terms of the aceurmey of the Rotman bis- 
turin, “The language of the dest graphic writer,” 
stys he, “combl et defineate this eountry with 
(reeater exactiess than Quintus Curtins has dene.” | 
( Hokhura, vol. tp 24.) At prevent, Balki is about | 
i 
| 


6 tiles trom the mieuntatos, aad the river dees net 
actially perss its walls. Heeren (teat, Nat, val. il, 
p29) has dwelt at considerible leagth on the natural 
and commercial alvantiges of the position of Bactra 
and of its neiylilwurkeesd ¢ atl lees stew that, from 
very carly tinies, it was ane of the great commercial 
elites af Rastern Asia, (Bites, Meviara, vols, 
ji. aml ji,g Wilson, Avda ¢ Meeren, ctsiat, Net, 
vol. ti.) [V.] 
BACTRIANA (4 Baxtmarn, Strab. sic p. SUL, 
&e.; Steph. BL; Curt, vi. 6, vii 4. ery Polo vi. 11, 
Sl: Phim vi 16, Xe), an extensive province, ae- 
cording to Straube (xi, p. S16) the principal part of | 
Ariana, whieh was separited from Segdiana on the | 
Noand NE. by the Gsas, from Aria con the S. be | 
the chain of the Paropanisas, and on the W. trom | 
Marginna by a desert rezion., Tt was a eonntey very | 
various in chamwter, as lias heen well shown by Cur- | 
' 





tius (V7), Wloee description is tuily corroborated ly 
Burnes (Bokhara, voli. p. 245), whe found it muct 
as the Neman historian had remarked, Jt was for 
the most part a tiountainotns distriet, contaming, 
however, eevasional steypes and tracts of sand: it 
was thickly peopled, and abou the many small streams | 
by whiel it Was interseeted the Lind appears te have | 
been well watered, and eonseyqnenthy lightly cultivated 
and wey fertile, [ts exact limits cannot be settled, 
ut it is, however, generally aureed that, after leav- 
ing the Parepamnisan mieintains, we cone te Baetria; 
though it is net clear bow far the mountain hand ex- 
tends, ref. Wilson (jy. 160) thinks its original 
limits W. may bave been at Néada, where the higher 
mountains end; though, politically, the power of 
Bartria extended, as Strtbe lus remarkel, over the | 
N. portion of the Paropanitsan moze, Eastward its | 
limits are quite uncertain; bat, probably, the medern 
Auwle: and Badakhshan, adjoining the ancient 
Sevthian tribes, and the part conteriminous with the 
Jidians, Were under Bactoan rule, 

Both the land and its people were kaown indif- 
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feroutly by the name of Bactria and Racrima, to. 
tri and Bactriani, Strabo (xi. 715) be oy 
Baxtpias uepn, and Thy Baxtpesrdy: Ar i 
11.3), Baarpuos iomeis; Heridotus (ia. 114. mae 
| toy Baxrpior, amd (ili, 13) Batparn em, » 
states, formed the ninth satrapy of Darema by. 
204 he alludes toa village ts Baerpens yarn) ol 
Arrian (iii, 24) uses the same yperipirais lor 
(vi. 16) has Bactri, and, in vi. 6, Bactracan 
ylonent, 

The principal mountain range of Bactris ew the 
Paropwinisas or Hindu Kash, Its plums ape 
from the accounts of Curtius and of moderns trayeen 
to be intersected by lofty midges and spars, ¥ies 
proceed N. and NE. from the main chain [ts cot 
river was the Osus (now Giles or Jaw liye, 
whieh was also the northern limit of Bactras 
Proper. Into this great river several small stress 
towed, the exact detenninations of which cannt & 


role out from the lassie) narratives, Pyolemr (in 


11. $2) speaks of five rivers which fall int, 
Oxus,—the Uchus, Dargamanis, Zanaspes, Aram, 
Darcoidus: of these the Artanis and Darganams 
anite before they reach the Osus, The me @ 
which the eapital Bactra was situated is eadeg Dae 
tris by ancivnt writers. (Strab. si. p. 516; Anes 
Meteor. i, 13; Curt. vii. 4, 31; Polyaen. vil 11) 
Prot, Wilson (Ariana, p. 162) considers that ue 
Artatnis, whieh is said to unite itself with the d- 
rinspa, may be that now called the Jekush An 
mianis (xxi. 6) mentions the Artanis, Zana-pe, 
atl Darvatoanis. which be calls Orgamenes. loee 
appeirs to be seme confusion mm the account #Les 
Proletoy bas lett us of these rivers, as what be state 
cannot be reconciled with the present streams in tie 
country. No stream falls inte the Oxus or Getce 
W. ot the river of Balik. 

Prof. Wilson (4 ¢.) thinks the Dargamanis mat 
be the present river of Ghort or Aunduz, wma 
Pteleuiy makes fall into the Qchus instead at ume 
the Oxus. Pliny (vi. 16, 18) speaks of three other 
rivers, Which be eslls Mandrum, Gridinam, and 
learus, Bitter (Ard-bunde, vol. ii. po SAK) com 
jevtures that [earus is a misreading for Bactrus 

‘The Greek rulers of Bactnana, acconing & 
Strabo (xi. p. 517), divided it inte satrapies, af Lid 
twe, Aspionia and Turiva, were subsequently take 
from Eucratides, king of Bactria, by the Parthians 
Ptolemy (vi, 11. $6) gives a list of the ditterest 
tries which inhabited the country, The name, 
however, like these in Pliny (vi, 16), are very ot 
seure, and are seareely mentioned elsewhere: bets 
are, however, some which are clearly of Indian o 
seent or at least connected with that country. Thes 
the Khomari represents the Aumaras, a tribe of hae 
puts called Raj-ku-tars, still existing in Inds The 
Vokhari are the Thaturs, another warlike tnbe. tor 
Varni are tor Varna, “a tribe or caste”  Ti# 
satrapy iu Strabo called Turiva, is probably the same 
as that in Polybius (x. 46) called Tayoupra. (™* 
Strab. xi. p. S14. and Polyb, v. 44, fora tribe nant 
Tapyri, near Hyreania; Ptol. vi. 2. § 6, for ope © 
Media, and vi, 10. § 2, for another in Margins.) b 
is Jessible that in Ghaur or Ghorian, one of the de 
peivlencies of Herat (Ariana, p. 162), are preset ®™ 
sone indientions of the Taguria of Polsbins, Pte 
lemy also (vi. D1. § 7) gives a list of towns, mest © 
which ar anknown tous. Some, however, are S* 
with in other writers, with the forms of their matte 


 sivlitly imexiitied. The chief town was Bacte= « 
_Zariaep. [Bactna.] Besides this were, Eure 
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tidia (Strab xi. p. 516; Ptol. vi. 11. § 8; Steph. B.), 
raped after the Bactrian king Eucratides; Menapia 
(Acon. Mare. xxiii. 6, Menapila); Drepsa (Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6; Adrapsa and Darapsa, Strab. xi. p. 
5i6; Drapsaca, Arrian, iii. 39), probably the pre- 
seat Anderdb, in the NE. part of the province, 
towards Sogdiana: it was one of the first cities taken 
by Alexander after passing the mountain, and its 
position depends upan where this passage was effected. 
Alezandreia (according to Steph. B. the eleventh 
twa af that name), probably in the neighbourhood 
ot Khulm, where Ibn Haukal (p. 226) places an 
iatamderiah, The Maracanda of Pwlemy is the 
modem Samercond, and is situated beyond the 
boondaries of Bactriana in Sogdiana, Arrian (iii. 
29) speaks of a town called Aurnus, which he de- 
Hepat as one of the principal cities of Bactria. 

Strabo (xi. p. 516), following Onesicritus, remarks 
thet the manners of the people of Bactriana differed 
little frome those of the Sogdians in their neighbour- 
bead; the ald men, while yet alive, being abandoned 
to the dogs, who were thence called “ Buriers of the 
Iend:” and the city itself being filled with human 
tenes, though the suburbs were free. He adds that 
Abxander abolished this custom of exposure. Prof, 
Wiben (p 163) suggests that, in this story, we 
bave a relic of the practice prevalent among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, af exposing bodies after death to 
spmtaneons decomposition in the air, (See Anquetil 
Do Perron, Zend- Avesta, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 332.) 

The province of Bactriana, with its principal town 
Hactra, was very early known in ancient history, and 
reomected more or less with fables that had an Indian 
migia or connection. Thus Euripides (Bacch, 15) 
rakes it one of the places to which Bacchus wan- 
deed. Diodorus (i. 6), following Ctesias, makes 
Now march with a vast army into Bactriana, and 
attack its capital Bactra, which, however, being de- 
fated by its king Uxyartes, he was unable to take 
til Semiramis came to his aid. (Justin., i. 2, calls 
the king Zoreaster.) Again, Diodorus (ii. 26) speaks 
od the revolt of the Bactriani from Sardanapalus, and 
of the earch of a large force to assist Arbaces in his 
detruction of the city of Ninus (Nineveh). Ctesias 
fap. Phot. Cod, Lexii. 2) states that Cyrus made war 
om the Bactrians, and that the first engagement was 
sdewn battle: bat that, when they heard that 
Astrazes had become the father of Cyrus (on Cyrus's 
warrying Amytis, the daughter of Astyages), they 
mre themselves up willingly to Cyrus, who subse- 
quently, om his death-bed, made his younger son, 
linpumares, satrap of the Bactrians, Choramnians 
{Chomamians), Parthians, and Carmanians (1xxii.8). 
inves, ton, cave a village of Bactriana tu the pri- 
stety taken at Barca in Africa, to which the cap- 
tvs gave the samme name. Herodotus adds, that it 
caotel in his own time. (Herod. iv. 204.) Daring 
the Persian war we have frequent notices of the 
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of Masistes to raise a revolt against Xerxes, but that 
it did not prove successful, as Nerxes intercepted 
him before he reached Bactriana. On the murder of 
Xerxes, and the succession of Artaxerxes I, Longi- 
manus to the throne, the Bactrians and their satrap, 
Artapanus, revolted aguin (Ctesias, ap. Phot. Cod. 
Ixxii. 31), and Artaxerxes was unable in the first 
battle to reduce them to their allegiance: somewhat 
later, however, the Bactrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to subtnit, the historian stating that, during 
the action, the wind blew in their faces, which was 
the cause of their overthrow, 

During the wars of Alexander the Great in Asia 
we have constant mention of Bactriana, and of its 
cavalry, for which it was, and is still, celebrated. At 
the battle of Gangamela, the Bactrian horse fought 
on the side of Dareius (Arrian, iii. 2, § 3, and iii. 
13. § 3), forming his escort to the number of 1000, 
under their chief Nabarzanes, on his subsequent 
flight from that field towards Transoxiana. (Arrian, 
iii. 21. §§ 1,4.) When, a little later, Alexander 
gave chase to Bessus, who had proclaimed himself 
king after the murder of Dareius, he went to Aornus 
and Bactra (Arr. iii. 29. § 1), which he took (see 
also Alex, Jtim. ap. ed. Didot), and, crossing the 
Oxus, the NE. boundary of Bactria (Curt. vii. 4), 
proceeded as far as Maracanda, It appears that, 
after the invasion and subjugation of Sogdiana, he 
returned to Bactra, where be subsequently passed 
a winter, as he advanced thence, in the spring, to 
attack India, (Arian, iv. 22.) Several different 
satraps are mentioned at this period: Bessus, who 
murdered Dareius. Artabazus (Arr. iii. 29. § 1), and 
Amyntas (Arr. iv. 17. § 3), who were both appointed 
by Alexander himself, and Stasanor of Soli, in Cy- 
prus, who held that rank probably a little later (ap. 
Arr. Suce, Alex. No. 36, ed. Didot), Diodorus calls 
Stasanor, Philippus, who, according to Arrian, was 
governor of Parthia (ap. Phot. xxvii.), and assigns 
to him the provinces of Aria and Drangiana. Justin 
(iii. 1) terms the satrap of the Bactrians, Amyntas. 
On the return of Seleucus from India, between B. c. 
312 and p.c. 302, he appears to have reduced 
Bactria to a state of dependence on his Persian em- 
pire; a conclusion which is confirmed by the multi- 
tude of coins of Seleucns and Antiochus which have 
been found at Balkh and Bokhdra, In the reign of 
the third of the Selencid princes, Antiochus Theus, 
Theodotus (or, as his name appears on his coins, 
Diodotus) threw off the Greek yoke, and proclaimed 
himself king (Justin, xli. 4; Prol. Trog. Pompeii, 
xh.), probably about 8. c. 256. He was succeeded 
by several kings, whose names and titles appear on 
their coina, with Greek legends; the fabric and the 
types of the coins themselves being in imitation of 
those of the Seleucidae, till we come to Encratides, 
whose reign commenced about n.c. 181, and who 
was contemporary with Mithradates (Justin. xli. 6); 


pewer of this province. (Herod. iii, 92, vii. 64, 86, | though, from the extent of the conquests of Mithra- 


&c.: we abo Aeschyl. Pers. 306, 718, 732.) 


It | dates in the direction of India, it is probable that the 





famed, ay we have stated, the twelfth satrapy of | Parthian king survived the Bactrian ruler for several 
Inmrins, and paid an annual tribute of 360 talents. | years, The reign of Eucratides must have been 
to the army uf Xerxes the warriors from this country | long and prosperous, as is evinced by the great abun- 
am placed beside the Sacae and the Caspii, they | dance of his coins which are found in Bactrisna. 
Seat the sume head-dress as the Medes, and carry | Strabo (xvi. p. 685) states, that he was Jord of 1000 
bors amd short spears (vii. 64). Hystaspes, the | cities; and that his sway extended over some part of 
oa of Dares and Atosaa, the daughter of Cyrus, | India (Justin, xli. 6) is also confirmed by his coins, 
waa the ceneral of the Hactriani and Sucae, (Cf. also ; the smaller and most abundant specimens of which 
Aesche Pers. 782, for the belief of the Greeks that | bear duplicate legends, with the name and title of 

una was a province subject to the Persian em- | the king on the obverse in Greek, and on the reverse 
yr.) Herodotus (ix. 113) :neotions the attempt | in Bactrian Pali. Eucratides was followed by several 
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kings, whose eins have been preserved, but who are 
hitth known in history til we cone to Menander 
about poe. 126.0 Strabe (xi. p. 515) and Platarch 
(de Rep, Gee, po S20) eall hin king of Bactriana; 
it has. however, been doubted whether he was ever 
actually a king of Baetria. Prof. Wilson (Ariana, 
p. 281) thinks he ruled over an extensive district 
between the Paropainisus mountains and the sea, a 
view which is supported by the statetnent of the 
author of the Periplua Cp. 27, ed. Hud-.), that, in 
his thine (the end of the first century 1. c.), the 
drachms of Menander were still current at Barvyaza 
( faroach, on the coast of Guze rat), aml by the feet 
that they are at present discovered in great murbers 
in the weighbourlowdl of adel, in the Jéecara moun 
tains, amd even as far BE, as the banks of the Jrnne, 
It may be remarked, that the features of the monarch 
on his coins ave strikingly Indian. Menander was 


suceeeded by several princes, of whom we have no | 
vertain records except their coins; tillat lenuth the | 


empire founded by the Greeks in Hactria was over- 
thrown by Sevthian tribes, an event of which we have 
certain knowledge from Chinese authorities, though 
the peried at which it tuck place is net so certain, 
Indeed, the advance of the Sevthians was fur aany 
years arrested by the Parthians, About moe, 90 
they were probally on the Paropatnisns, and towards 


the end of the first century a.p, they bad spread to | 
the mouth of the Indus, where Ptolemy Cvil, 1. $62) 


and the author of the Periplas (¢.) place them. 
These Sevthian tribes are probably eorreetly called 
by the Greeks and Hindus, the Saeas, 
(xi p. SUL) they bear the names of Asii, lasiani, 
Tochari, and Sacarauli; in Trogas Pompeius, Asiani 
and Sarsnese; they exterded their conquests W. and 
S. and established themselves ina district called, 
after them, Necastene (or Sakasthan, “the land of 
the Saks), probably, as Drof. Wilson observes, the 
inedern Seestin or Setstn, (Ariane, p. 302.) On 
their subsequent attenipt to invade India, they 
were repulsed by Vikramaditya, kine of Ujavin pe. 
56, from whieh period the well-known Indian Saea 
sera is derived. (Colehrooke, Jad. Algebra, p. 43.) 
The coins of the kings, whe fiullawed under the va- 
rious uanies of Hermacus, Mayes, Aves, Palirisus, 
&e., bear testimony to their barbaric origin: their 
legetuls re, for a while, clear and legible, the form 
ef the Greek letters bearing great resemblanee to 
those of the Parthian princes; till, at length, om the 
introduction of some Parthian rulers, Venones, Undu- 
pherres, &e., the Greek words are evidently encraven 
by a qeople to whom that language was net foni- 
liarly kuewn, 

Next to the Suca princes, lat probably of the 
satne race with their predecessors, come a penple, 
whoto it bas been agreed to call ImloSesthian, whose 
seat of power mast have heen the banks of the Aa- 
bod river, as their coins are dliscovered in great nume- 
hers between Aafnd and Jelulalid. The date of 
the commencement of their sway bas not been deter- 
toined, but Prof. Wilson amd Lassen ineline ti place 
the two test important of their kings, Kadplses 
and Kanerkes, at the eud of the first and the hegin- 
ning of the second century Ab. Greek legends are 
still preserved on the olverses of the coins, and the 
principal names of the princes mew generally be de- 
cipbered ; but words of gennine Indian origin, as 
Rao for Rajah, are found written in’ Greek cha- 
racters: on those of Kanerkes the words Nanaia or 
Nana Rae oeenr, which it has been conjectured re. 


| Gedrosia, on the sea const. 
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Artemis of the Greeks, and who has been ideatte! 
with Ania or Nanaca, the tutelary goddess ot Ame 
nia. (Avdall, Jowrn. As. Soe. Beng. vol. v. p. 2h: 
see abo Macerh. ii. ec. 1, v.13, where Nanaea a 
pears as the goddess of Elyimais, in whose temple 
Antioclias was sliin.) With the Indo-Seythie peices 
of Adbul, the classical history of Tactmana mas 
cotsidered to terminate, On the successial estalb- 
ineut of the Sassanian empire in Persia, the rule ¢ 
its princes appears to have extended over Bactnasa 
to the Tidus, along the banks of which thea exons 
are found constantly. They, in their turn, were sue- 
ceeled by the Muhammedan governors of the eiuth 
atul subsequent centuries, (Wilson, Ariane ; taser, 
Hist. Keg. Graee. Bactr. Petrop, 1738. 4t0.; Lasers, 
Geschichte do Gr. a. Indo-Seyth, Kon, in Bacte; 
Raoul-Rochette, Meduilles des Roig dl. Bactr. 2 
Journ, d, Sav, 1834; Jacquet, Med, Bactr,, J. Annet. 
Feb. 1856; C. O. Miiller, Jndo-Crriekhi. Munz, (ot 
Gel. Anzy. 1838, Nos. 21—27.) [V.} 
BACTRUS (Bdxtpos, Strab. xi. p. 516; Cun. 
vii. 4. § 31: Polyaen. vil. 7; Lucan, iii. 267; Plo. 
vi. 16), the river on which Bactra, the capital ters 
of Bactriana, was situated. It is supprced to b 
represented by the present Dakash.  Harduin, o 
commenting on the words of Pliny (vi, 16), ~ Bae 
tri, querum oppidam Zariaspe, quod postea Bactrai 
a fhitoine appellutum ext,” incloses within a pe 
renthesis the words “quod postea Bactrum,” brass 
the inferonee that the river was called Zarkep 
Ptolemy dees net mention the river at all, [fa- 
TRA; BActRiana | [V.] 
BACUA'TAE (Baxovatar), a people of Maon- 


tania ‘Vingitana, about the neighbourhood of Fes. 


(tol iv. 1. § 10.) There is an extant Lats om 
scription to the memory of a youth, son of Aurelius 
Canartha, ehief of the tribes of the Baijuates (pre 
cipis Gentinm Baquation, Orelli, No. 525.) Ia 
the Chronteon Puschale (vol. ic pp. 46, 57) the 
name occurs in the form of Maxovaxe: In the 
same list as the Bacnatae, but at the extreme S 
Prolemy places the Ovawavaras, probably ealy am 
other form of the name, [P.s)} 
BACUNTIUS, a small river in Lower Panes 
whieh falls inte the Savus not far from the torn & 
Sinan, (lin. iii, 28.) Its medern nam o 
Blossuth, [L. s j 
BADACA (Bakaxs, Divi. xix. 19), a town o 
Susiina whither Antizonns retinal after be had bee 
defeat d by Enieies, It is said te have been 2 
the Eakweus (probably the Shahpur or Aurien), bot 
it= exact position is net known, Rawlinson (/ 
Geogr, Soe, vel. ix, y- OL) places it alwut 25 mules 
NWoot Sasa. It has been suppesed, bat withot 
touch reas, te be the sane as Babytace. (% 
also Layand, J. Geogr. Soc. vol. xvi, p92.) [4 J 
BADARA (Badapa, Ptol. vi, 21. § 5). a town 2 
According to Mana 
(}. 26), who calls it 7a Bddapa, it was 250 ste 
BE. of the river Zomunbus, It is net improbable to 
same ats the Barna (ta Bapra) of Arrian (c. 264 
There was another plaice of the sare mame in ( o 
inania, (tol. vi, 8, § 9.) [V.] 
BADERA, is placed by the Table on the nad 
from Tuelouse to Narbonne, at the distance of x 
froma Torlouse, whick means 15 Roman mls 
IAnville considers this to identify the place #1 
Basiege. [u. L.] 
BADEI-REGIA (Bate® Bacirewr, Ptol. nm. 7. 


$6), the inetropolis of the Cassaniti, a people a te 


o 


present the Anaitis or Auakid of the Persians, —the | west coast of Arabia, in the modern district of Heu- 
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BADIA. 


‘az, ecitten Vadet by Ploy, and deacribed as a large | 
town (vi 28. 2 32). Identified with Beyadiye, | 
ven Judea, by Forster (Geog. of Arab, vol. ti. pp. 
142, 143). The south promontory of the Gulf of 
Jidda is also called Ras- Bad. {G. W.] 
BADIA of BATHELA (BaSeta, Plut.), a town 
ef Spain, culy mentioned as the scene of an incident 
related of the elder Scipio Africanus; but supposed, 
chiefly from the resemblance of name, to be Badajoz. 
(Val Max. ai, 7. $1; Plat. dteg.et /mp. A pophihegm, 
p 196, Cellarius, vol. i p 67; Ukert, vol, ii, pt. 1. 
p 392.) [P.s] 
BADUHENNAE LUCUS, “ the grove of Badu- 
hens.” a forest in the country of the Frisians. ; 
(Tee. Ama. iv. 73.) It is believed by some to be | 
tle same as the modern Moltpade, which forms part 
of the forest of Lewemmwalde in W'est-Friesland, 
slube others identify it with the modern Veluwe. 
lhe grote was no doubt a sacred one, and may have 





owed its name to a divinity of the name of Badu- 
henna, whose altar it contained, (M. Alting, Notit. 
Ant, et Frise. Antiq.i. p. 15; ¥. Wersebe, Die Volker 
Tnwtachl p. 103.) {L. 8] 
BALBBO (Cabra), one of the principal inland 
cites of Hispania Baetica, between the Bactis and 
the wean, in the couventus of Corduba, (Pin. iii, 
|. 3; some MSS, have Aegabro. comp, Moral. ap. 
‘tel Thesuwr, Geogr. s. 0.3 Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1, 
is GR.) P. 5.) 
EAECOLICUS MONS (1d BaixoAuxdy dpos), 
s age of mountains, forming part of the S, bound- 
«y of Cyrenaica, placed by Ptolemy NE. of the 
Veit Montes, in 51° long. and 264° lat. (Ptol, iv. 
aga) (h. 5] 
KALCOR (Besedp), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
clr mevtioned by Appian; apparently in the neigh- 
warked of Barevia. (Appian. Iiep. 65.) [P. 5.) 
KRAECULA (Bainvaa: Eth, BawvAeds Steph. 
Lj). 1. A town of Hispania Baetica, in the tervi- 
wee of Castulo, and near the silver mines W. of 
hat city. It was the scene of Scipio's victories 
or Hasdrubal (m.c. 209), and over Mago and 
Jimitiws, mc. 206. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 20; Liv. 
mr 18—20; xxviii. 13.) It is apparently the 
Barréery of Appian (vi. 24), and it seems to corre- 
oped to the mealern Baylen. (Ukert, vol. i. p. 379; 
betwerr, vol. iii. p. 64.) 
2. A tewn of the Ausetani, in Hispania Tarra- 
oetes. [Aveetant. ] [P.s.] 
BARDYES. [Ga..arct.] 
BAELON. [BEvon.]} 
BAEML (Bert) 
BAENAE. [Losetan1.] 
BAENIS. [Musics] 
RAESIPPO. et 
BAETANA. {[Amtaca. 
BAETERRAE (Bairepa, Ptol.; Balragsa, Ste- 
dan ae. Becragpovs; and Balrappa and Barnppa 
) the eains: 2th. Bastappirys, Biterrensis, Bae- 
tras: Aésiert) The name of this place is 
written BuArépe incorrectly in the ordinary texts of 
Mrabo (pp. 182). Pliny (iii. 4) calls the place 
‘Tiwetermae Septimanorum,” and also Mela (ii. 5), 
txtce *& appears that the place received some 
wddiers of the seventh legion as a colony, Bacterrae 
2 0g the Orbis (Orbe), and on the road from Nar- 
heme to Nines, at the distance of xvi Roman 
cses fram Nartxcine. On this part of the road the 
nou comtracted a causeway over the marsh of 
epeatang, ef which some traces exist (D’Anville). 
idee are eau) to be at Beziers the vestiges of an 
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amphitheatre, and the remains of an aqueduct. 
Pliny (xiv. 6) mentions the wine of Bacterrae as 
good; and it is so still. The antiquity of Beziers 
and of the present nate is proved by the passage of 
Festus Avienus (589); 
“ Dehine 
Besaram stetisse fama casca tradidit ;” 


and the canton of Béziers is said to retain the name 
of Besarés, or Bezarés. {G. L.] 

BAE'TICA, [Hiseanta.] 

BAE’TIL MONTES (74 Bairia dpn, Pol. vi. 19. 
§ 1), a chain of mountains te the N. of Gedrosia 
between it and Drangiana and Arachosia, They 
are represented now by the Washdti mountaing in 
Baluchistén. They extend to the banks of the 
Indus, in @ direction nearly E. and W. [V.] 

BAETIS (Barris, Strab., &c.. Betis, Aga- 
them.), or BAETES (Gaadalquivir, a corruption of 
the Arabic Wad-el-Kebir, the Great River), was 
the name of the chief river of Hispania Baetica, 
running through the whole province from E. to W., 
and draining the great basin between the mountains 
Marianus (Sierra Morena) on the N., and Hipula 
(Sierra Nevada) on the S Ita native name was 
Certis (Liv. xxviii, 22), or Pences (Mépens ; 
Steph. B, «. ©, Bairis), The ancient Greeks seem 
to have given it the name which has such various 
applications to this part of Spain, Tartessus, (Ste- 
sich. ap. Strab, iii, p. 148; Taprnecod worauot 
mapa wayas amrelpovas dpyupopi(ovs.) Panusanias 
calls it Taprioows torauds, and adds, that those 
of later times called it Baetis (vi. 19. § 3; see also 
Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 337; Avien. Or. Marit. 
284; comp. Tanressus). The name Baetis is 
inmost probably of Phoenician origin; but no very 
satisfactory etymology has been proposed, 

Strabo (iii, 139) observes that the Buetis has its 
origin from the same parts as the Taous and the 
Anas, that is, in the K. of Spain, and flows in the 
same general direction, namely, to the W.; but that — 
it resembles the Anas still more closely, for the two 
rivers have their sources near each other, and, flow- 
ing first to the W. and afterwards turning to the 
S., fall into the sea on the same coast, namely, the 
SW. coast. In magnitude, he says, the Baetis is 
between the other two, that is, greater than the 
Anas, but less than the Tagus; referring to its 
volume, not its length, for it is shorter than the 
Anas, Pausanias cajls it the greatest of the rivers 
of Iberia, probably following ancient accounts, when 
little was known of Central Spain and the Tagus 
(vi. 19. § 3.). Agathemerus mentions it as one of 
the rivers which are great at the mouth (ii. 10, p. 
235, Gronov, p. 48, Hudson). 

The sources of the river lic in the mountain which 
runs N. and S. between the Sierra Morena and the 
Sierra Nevada, forming the E. boundary of the 
basin of the Baetix, and called by the ancients 
Orospeda, Its true source is in that part of Oros- 
peda called Anaentanius (Sierra Cazorla), near 
Castulo, 15 miles ESE. of the town which still bears 
its ancient name of Ungpa. (Strab. iii, pp. 148, 
162.) Not far from its source it receives two 
affluents, much larger than itself, first, on the left, 
the Guadiona Menor (i. e. Lesser Gaudiana), 
which flows from the Sierra Nevada, and enters 
the Baetis above Ubeda; and, further down, on the 
right, the Guadalimar, from the NE.  Accord- 
ing to Polybius (ap. Strab. p. 148) the sources both 
of the Anas and the Baetis were in Celtiberia, at 
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the distance of OO stadia (HO geog. miles): the | 
former statement implying, as Strabo observes, a 
further exten-ieon of the Celtiberi te the S, than is 
usttlly asstgied te them. Et anicht be suppesed 
that Polvbius reterred to the ehiet athuent of the 
Baetis, the Gaadelimer, which las one of its seurees 
near that of the Anas, in the same tuetuutains but 
this supyerition is excluded by the distance he gives, 
Pliny Gi. Los. 3) iakes a very previse stateiuent ; 
that the Baetis rixes in the province of ‘Tarrace- 
Hensis. Hot, as some said. near the town of Mentise 
[Mesresa]. bat in the Tugiensis Salius, near the 
souree of the Tader (Segura), whieh waters the 
territory of Carthage Nova, "Turning westward, he 
whls, it enters the province, to whieh it gives its 
name, in the distriet of Ossizitania [Osstar]. Se 
also Strabo (p. 162) says, that it Hows out of Onn. 
TANIA into Bacticn. Soll at first, says Pliny, it 
receives many rivers, from which it takes both their 
waters and their Sune; aml, flowing smoothly 
throazh its pleasant bed, it has many towns beth 
on the right and on the left. OF its tributaries be- 
sides the two already tnentioned the most impertant 
were, on the right side, Mowing from the N., the 
Mrnowa (Gidiomer), near its mouth: and, on 
the Ivft, the Stinartis (New). Of the numerous 
cities on its banks, the most impertant were Con. | 
prBA (Cordora), about 1200 stadia from the seas | 
Thea; and Hiswanis (Seeilfa), nearly SOO stadia | 
from the sea. From a little abowe the first of these 
it was navigable by river hats (worauios rade), 
from the second by small vessels (6Andew €Adr- 
toms), and from the third by large ones (dAsedera 
GfoAdyos: Strab. iii. p. 142). he country through 
which it tlows, the fairest: portion of the romantic 
Andalucia, was famed of old for its bewuty, fertility, 
amlwealth, Ttis well deserted by Strabo (Le.). The 
river runs near the N. edge of its own basin, at the 
foot of Marianus, the spars ef whieh were full of 
mineral treasures, chiefly silver, which was most 
abundant in the parts near ipa and Sisapon; while 
copper and gold were found near Cotine: and tin 
in the vyiver itself (Eustath. ad Dion, De ried. 
357.) On its left, or S. side, extended the great 
plain of Andeleera, rising up towards the Srerre 
Nevada, abounding in the finest froits, trees, and 
arable culture, ‘The banks of the river, and the 
islands in it, were enltivated te the hichest piteh 
(¢keipyarra: mettws). The wool of the country 
was fated among the Remans for its exeellence and 
the brillianey of its colour. (Mort. viii. 28, ix. 62, 
xii, TOM): uv. xii, 40.) 

The length of the Baetis was reckoned at 8000 
stadia, (Marian. Heracl, Perip! po 40; Aethie. 
Ister, Cosmograph. poV7s itis, in fact, about 300 
miles), In its lower eourse, some distance below 
Hispalis, it is deseribel as forming a lake, aut of 
which it flowed in two arms, enclesing an island 
100 stadia or more in breadth, in which some placed 
the ancient city of Tarrisses. (Strub. iii, p. 140; 
Mela, iii, 1; Paus., Enstath.. Avien. ML ee: Vel. i 
12. § 11, 14. $9, i. 4. 85.) There has since 
heen a considerable alteration, The ipper, or W. 
meuth, whieh fell inte the Qeean near Asta (Ptel.), 
sull remains, but the FE. branch, the month of whieh | 
was near Gates (Cordis), ne longer reaches the sea, | 
but joins the other arm near its mouth, forming, 
with it and an intermediate arm, two isluuds, Lele 
Mayor and Isle Menor, Strate Gil, p. 174) and 
other writers refer te the circumstances of the tides 
extending to a considerable distance np the river, 
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lespecting a town of the same name, mentyoet 
only by Steabey Gil, p 141). see Hisrauis. [P| 

BAER TIUS (Batis), a river of the counter 
the Cinaedeeolpitae, on the west coast of Arba m 
the inndern Hedjaz.  (Ptol vi. 7. $$ 5, 13.) Dy 
deortis Sieulas deseribes it as flowing threurch tw 
midst of the eouutey of the Deb (&eéai), to 
proper Hative name (sometimes written Befedo:) he 
the tribe whieh Ptolemy designates by its Gerk 
sobriquet, Diedorus (i, 44) describes it as so 69 
in veld dust. that the alluvial depesit at its tnoob 


glittercd with the precious metal; bat the pater, 


he adds, were quite ignorant of the metheal et work: 
ing it. (Conf. Strab. xvi, p. P1040) That the Ber 
dilot is the modern representative of the Barina» 
proved by the feet that it is the only stream of the 
Hedjaz whose waters reach the sea, and that i thes 
through the country of the Zehegde tribe (a brane’ 
of the great Hach nation). whese name and piste 
exortly correspond with the Debedae of Azather- 
cides. (Forster, Aveafaa, vol. kp. 73. ii. pp 1) 
—I34.) This stream falls into the Red Su at 
Fidday but the aecounts of its preciots metal litera 
teposits are commmendy supposed to Le mythiral & 
traves of gold. are new te be found in the penumca 
“ta dates des vivtenes, ni daus les mines.” (Noebcar 
Th seription de CArahie, p. W24.) [G. w j 
BAK TULO, or BAETULLO, a stasil mr 
of Hisjeunia Tarraconensis, on the z. cost, betees 
the Iberus and the Pyrenees, with a stnall tera of 
the same name, on the sea-shore near its mooth, 29 
oppilum civinm Kemanornm, (Mela, ii. 6. § 3: 
Vlin. Hi. 3.5.4.) The river is the Arsene, and the 
town Madelona, a little E. of Barcelona. (Mon 
tori, p. 1033, a. 3; Florez, Bep. S. xxiv. 56, su 
31; Marea Hisp. ii. 15, p. 159; Ukert, vel. & pt 
1. pp. 292, 421.) PA 
BAETURIA ( Ba:rovpia), the N. and N.W, 
part of Hispania Baeticn, along the river Ace 
((uediane), awl S.of it as far as the Mananus M 
(Sierra Morenn), a district consisting chictiy ff 
wrid plains, (Strab. aii, p. 142; Liv, sxaia. 29, 
Appian, Afisp. 68; VPlin, iii. 1. s. 3.) CP. S) 
KAGA, [Vacea. | 
BAGACUM (Haray), & town of the Neri, 3 
Beluic people. In the text of Ptolemy it is gener fs 
Baan, whieh is an error, Ptolemy only mentee 
this town of the Nervii, from which creurnstar«. 
and its being the centre of so many reads, Dy Amie 
concludes that it was the chief town of the Nerve 
The tellowing Roman roads met here; from Turecce 
(Tovrnai), Camaracum (Cambrai), Duroeerte a 
(Hiv ins), Atuatueca Tungrorum (Torgern) Th 
Tetpains of two other roads are nearly entire : ome t 
Tablae (thlas), in the Insula Batavorom, passers 
hy Mons und Anfirerp; and the other to Anco 
Veromandnortin (St, Quentin), called the Chonerr 
de Branchout, Vast (Reeneil d Antiquités, &e.) 25 
that eight Roman roads met at Bavay, An ie 
scription was found at Baray in 1716, which reer 
the visit of Tiberius to Gallia before he was emper, 
from which we may conclude that the place easste 
then, though the name ds not mentioned in the ime oy- 
tion, (Walckenser, Geographic, &e. p. 473.) The 
sevmns to be the visit to Gallia mentionad by Velecw 
(i, 104). Bagacum, ander the empire, was s foe 
rishing place, but it is suppesed to have been oe 
atreyel by the northern invaders about the cio f 
the fourth century of our aera, and it is now 4 
stall town, Many Roman remains have been = 
interred in modern times, The site of the area 
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may still be traced within the limits of Bavay; and 
soterranan vatlts of Roman construction, and 
aiuies, have also been discovered. The Romans 
inmght water to Karey from Florésies, on the op- 
poute side of the Sambre, a distance of 10 miles, 
The water is said to have been brought under the 
beni of the Sambre. G. L.] 
BAGADA'NILA (BayaSavia, Bayadaoria, Steph. 
ce: Eth, Beyaddowes), a large elevated plain in 
Ceppadicia between Argaeus and Taurus, a cold 
rewn which hardly produces a fruit tree (Strab. p. 
73): it was a pastoral country. In Casaubon's 
eicion the name is Baudania, in lib. ii. (p. 73); 
tet in the other passage (p.539), he has the reading 
‘obedana, evidently a transcriber’s blunder. This 
jasin lay, according to Straho, at the base of Taurus; 
aod probably it is the tract SE. of Argaeus. [G. L.] 
BAGAZE. (Lrisya.] 
BAGE (Bayn: £th, Baynyds), a Lydian town 
n the valley of the Hermus on the right bank of 
or mver, and nearly opposite to Sirghie, a Turkish 
tillage between Awa and Yenisher. (See the map 
ti Hamilton's Asia Minor.) The site was identi- 
fei from an inscription found by Keppel. There are 
ate of Rage with the « pagraph Baynrav, area 
Asc Min. voli. p. 435.) G. L, 
BAGISARA (Beyleapa, Arrian, Jndic. 26. § 2), 
4 place on the sexu coast of Gedrosia in the territory 
et the Iethyo; . [V- 
BAGISTANUS MONS (dpos Bayloravov, Diod., 
‘. 13; Steph. B.), a mountain on the confines of 
Meta, at which Semiramis is said to have halted 
ter any on ber march from Babylon to Echatana 
« Media Magna. The description of Diodorus (vi. 
+S )s very curious ;—" Semiramis,” he says, “ having 
« vonplished her iaboars (at Babylon) marched npen 
Seda with a vast army; but when she had arrived 
«i the mountain called Bagistanon, she encamped 
car it, and prepared a Paradise, whose circum- 
tree was twelve stadia, and which being in the 
pas, had a great spring, from which all the plants 
wall be watered. The mountain itself is sacred to 
iews, und has abrupt rocks on the side towards the 
curcen, rising to acventeen stadia in height. Having 
ct! aray the lower part of the rock, she caused her 
©2 pwtrait to be sculptured there, together with 
tow of a bendred attendant guards, She engraved 
time the fohowing inscription in Syrian (Assyrian) 
“icra; —‘ Semiramis having piled up one apon the 
sur the trapping of the beasts of burthen which 
niengualed ber, ascended by these means from the 
plus to the top of the sts "" In another place 
Ions (xvii. 110), describing the march of Alex- 
acie the Great from Snsa to Ecbhatana, states that 
by ruited Bagistane, having turned a little out of 
be came, in order to see a most delightful district 
&nading in fraits and in all other things apper- 
‘ong to Jusury. Thence he passed on through 
soe plains, which rear abundance of horses, and 
ae called (though incorrectly) by Arrian (vii. 13) 
“ Missean plains, where he halted thirty days. 
‘rphanes B. speaks of a city of Media called Bayis- 
wea: and Leid. Charax (ap. Hudson. p.6) of a town 
ule] Baptana seated on the mountains, where there 
“a 3 Statue and pillar of Semiramis. The district 
wriont be calls Cambadene. The geography of this 
vhbecrhond has been of late years very carefully in- 
wotgated, chietly by Col. Rawlinson (Journ. Geogr. 
A=, vol. ix. 1839), and by C. Masson (J. R. Aa. 
“ec. vol su pt. 1.1849). Both travellers assert 
iat they have been able to verify every position and 
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almost every line of measurement in the route of 
Isidorus. Col. Rawlinson points out the coincidence 
between the name Bagistanon and the Persian Bag- 
histén—which signifies a place of gardens, and of 
which Bostan applied to some sculptures in the 
neighbourhood is a corruption —and conjectures that 
the Baptana of Isidorus may be a yet further cor- 
ruption of the same name, Mr. Masson (p. 108) 
states that Bisitun is the name now popularly used 
for the locality. Behistun, the form which Col. Raw- 
linson has adopted in his Memoir on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions (4s. Journ, vol, x.) is derived by Mr. 
Masson from Besist-tan, the Place of Paradise or 
Delight—a more natural derivation, however, would 
make it come from Bagistanon or Baghistan. 

Mr. Masson in his memoir has pointed out very 
clearly that the recks in the neighbourhood contain 
remains of four distinct periods, 1. On the upper 
part of the principal mass of rock, the whole sur- 
face of which has been scarped away, are the re- 
mains of the heads of three colossal figures, and 
above them are traces of characters. The heads 
are in basso-rilievo, and, according to Mr, Masson, 
who is we believe the only traveller who has de- 
scribed them, of very early workmanship. 2. At 
the N. extremity of Bagistanon, in a nook or retiring 
angle of the hill, high upon the rock, and alinost 
inaccessible, is a group of thirteen figures, the one 
on the extreme left representing the king, and 
carved on the face of the rock, which is cut away 
horizontally, so as to allow a place to stand on. 
About the figures are tablets with inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform character. These figures and inscrip- 
tions, we now know, refer to Dareins the son of 
Hystaspes and his victories. 3. Still further to the 
N., of much later workmanship, is a group composed 
originally of five or six figures, but now much 
mutilated, representing a person to whom a Victory 
is presenting a wreath as trampling on @ prostrate 
enemy. Over it is a Greek inscription in which the 
naine Gotarzes may be detected. Rawlinson and 
Masson concur in supposing that this Gotarzes was 
an Arsacid prince, who fought a great battle near 
this spot with Meherdates, (Joseph. Ant. xx. 3. 
§ 4; Tac. Ann. xi. 8.) It is worthy of remark that 
Tacitus (Ana. xii, 13) states that Gotarzes took 
up his position on Mt. Sambulos. There is every 
reason to suppose that Mt. Sambulos is the same as 
Bagistanon, it being a generic name for the range 
of which the latter formed one projecting portion. 
If so, Baghistan might have acquired its name, as 
that part traditionally connected with the labours of 
Semiramis, Tacitus says Mt. Sambulos was sacred 
to Hercules, probably meaning Jupiter; it is called 
by Pliny (vi. 27) Mons Cambalidus, in a passage 
(‘super Chosicos ad septentrionem Mesobatene sub 
monte Cambalido”), which seems to prove that there 
is a counection between the names Mesobatene, 
Baptana or Batana in Isidorns, and the present 
Mih-Sabadin, Diodorus, too (1. ¢.), in describing 
Alexander's march, speaks of Sambea,a place abound- 
ing with the necessaries of life, which is, no doubt, 
the Mons Cambalidus of Pliny, the Cambadene of 
Isidore, and the present Airmdnshkah 4, Is a 
comparatively modern inscription in Arabic, recond- 
ing a grant of land in endowment of the adjacent 
caravanserai, 

A peculiar interest attaches to the rock of Baghis- 
tan or Behistun, owing to the successful interpreta- 
tion within the last few years by Col. Rawlinson of 
the Cuneiform inscriptions, which are on the tablets 
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above and beside the thirteen figures to which we 
have alluded. Col. Rawlinson has published a eom- 
Jlete aecennt of his labours in the Joven, Hoy. As. 
Soe, vol. x. with capes: of the inscriptions ‘them. 
selves, and treusketions in Latin and English of the 
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SCULPTURES ON MONS BAGISTANTS, 


original Persian, In this memoir, he las shown 
thet the standing Reval figure is that of Dareius 
himself, and that the figures in front of him are 
those of different impostors, who had claimed the 
throne of his ancestors, and were suceessively com. 
pelle to siteeuml te his powers The: inscriptions 
abowe, in the three foros of the Cun itor writing, 
Persian, Assyrian, and Median, proclaim the anees- 


tral right of Dareius te the threne of Persia, with | 


the names of the Kings of the Achwenenid race who 
had preceded bin: they give an seeconnt of his 
gradual, but, in the em, suecessfil triumph over 
ie dillerent rebels who rose against hin ducing 
the first four years of bis reign, Col. Rawlinson 
thinks, that, in the fitth vear moe. 516. Dareins 
comimencm! constructing this moment, the com. 
pletion of which must bave been the work of several 
years. Tt is evident, that the Persian monarch: tek 
the grestest patitis ensure the permaneney of his 
recom). Tt is placed at an elevation of about 300 
feet from the base of the rock, and the ascent is se 
precipitous, that seatliding must have been erected 
to enable the workinen te curve the senlpture. In 
its tiaturnl state, the faee of the rock, on whieh the 
figures are placed, is alinest unappreichable, The 
execution of the figures themselves is, perhaps, not 
epitl to those at Persepolis, but this is natural, as 
au earlier effurt of the artist's skill, “The Labour,” 
NAVs Col. Rawlinson, * hestowel on the whole work, 
Titst have beet enermons, “The tere preparation 
of the surtaoe of the mek minst Tawe eeeupied many 
nenths, and on examining the tablets minutely, 1 
oleerved an claborateness of workoanship, which is 
not tu be found in other places. Wherever, in fet, 
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from the unsoundness of the stone, it was ditt 
to give the necessary polish to the surtace, ane 
fraginents were inlaid, imbedded in molten lewi, at 
the fittings so nicely managed that a very caret 
Serntiny is required, at present, to detect the aritee 
Holes or fissures, which pertorated the rock, were 
filled up also with the same material, and the plot, 
which was bestowed upon the entire sculpture, cud 
only have been accomplisled by mechanical meas. 
But the real wonder of the work, 1 think, ems 
in the inscriptions. For extent, for beauty of exe- 
cution, for uuifurmity and correctness, they are, a 
haps, unequalled in oo ae 
would be very hazardous to speculate on the mesos 
employed to engrave the work in an age wheo # - 
was suppesed to have been unknuwn, but I can 
avoil noticing a very extraordinary device, Wied 
has heen emploved, apparently, to give a firsh au 
durability to the writing, It was evident to mye, 
and to these who, in company with myself. <- 
tinized the execution of the work, that, after the 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished + 
coating of siliceous varnish had been Laid on te ove 
u clearness of outline to each individnal letter. ant 
to protect the surface against the action of the ee 
ments. This varnish is of intinitely greater barl- 
ness than the limestone rock beneath it, It le 
been washed down in several places by the trvKoz 
of water for three and twenty ceuturies, and it ort 
in flakes upon the foot-ledge like thin laren @ 
lava, Tt adheres in other portions of the tablet w 
the broken snrface, and still shows with sufcest 
distinctness the forms of the characters, alto cct 
the rock beneath is entirely honeycombed api o- 
stroved. It is only, indeed, in the great feos, 
caused by the outbursting of natural springs, aoe @ 
the lower part of the tablet, where 1 susqect a=- 
ficial mutilation, that the varnish has entirely a> 
appeared.” (R awlinison, Journ. As. Soe. vei %; 
Masson, ibéd, vol. xii, pt. 1; Ker Porter, Truro, 
vol. ii.) [¥.] 
BAGUTS MONS (Baydor deos, Ptol. vi 17. 
§$ 1,19. § 1), a chain of mountains mentiened by 
Ptolemy as being between Asia and Drangisaa 
the south of the former, and to the north of t& 
latter, The name is probably of Persian or Anas 
orivin, but is not mentioned elsewhere, fv.) 
BAGKADA or BAGKADAS (6 Barypadas, cee 
Mejerdah), the chief river of the Cartharsas 
territory (afterwards the Roman provinee of Afre), 
had its source, according to Ptolemy (vi. 3. $$ 1.2) 
in the mountain called MamMpsanes, it Numudes, ale! 
flowed NE. inte the Gulf of Carthage. Though a 
of the largest rivers of N. Africa, after the Matra, 
it Was ineonsiderable as oompared with the rivers & 
other countries, It is fordable in many places ner 
its mouth. Shaw compares it in size to the Jas abet 
its junetion with the Cherwell 
The main stream is fonned by the union of tr 
branches, the southern of which, the ancient Bar 
das, is now ealled Mellag (Meskianah, in its appt 
course), This is joined hy the other branch, t+ 
Hamiz (which flows from the W.), NW. of Aa. to 
aniwat Seea Veneria. The amiz, to whid © 
amients give po specific name, has its seures pa 
Tijiesh, the ancient Tipasa, E. of Crurra ( Const 
fine). The united stream flows to the NE. and t+ 
into the sea, at present, just within the W, extrem<t 
ot the Golf of Tunis, alter passing immediately mac 
the ruins of Utiea. Its ancient course, boweret 
was sumewhat different. It fell inte the sea Wie? 
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(tira and Carthace, but much nearer to the latter 
tun # now does. Flowing through the alluvial 
plan of western Zengitana [Arnica], it carried 
dan in ite turbid waters a great quantity of soil, 
and the deposits thas formed have enlarged its delta 
am! altered the coast line. The quality and operation 
# the river are poticed by the ancient poets. (Lucan, 
i. 583 


* Bagrada lentas agit, siccae sulcator arenae.” 


Sit Ital. vi. 140—143:— 

* Tarkates srentes lento pede sulcat arenas 
Ragrada, nom allo Libycis in finmibus amne 
Vietus litnosas extendere latius undas, 

Et stagnante vado patulos involyere campos.”) 


The alterations thas caused in the coast-line can 
\e tesced by aid of statements in the ancient writers; 
= flow which, however, a few words are necessary 
= the present state of the const. The great Gulf 
of Tunis is divided into three smaller gulfa by two 
wesacteries, which stand out from its E. and W. 
ths, On the latter of these promontories stood 
Cethage, S. by E. of the Apollinis Pr. (C. Farina), 
i western headland of the whole gulf. Between 
Carthage and thin headland lies a bay, the coast of 
etxh is formed by a low and marshy plain, whose 
~l &s broken by an eminence, evidently the same 
= Stich the elder Scipio Africanus established his 
erp when he invaded Africa, [Castra Corne- 
i! This hill, though now far inland, is described 
is Comme (#2, C. ii, 24) as jutting out into the sea; 
ted tts projection formed a harbour. (Appian, Pun. 
S; Liv. xxx. 10.) North of the Castra Cornelia, 
$ tie distance of a mile in a straight line, but of six 
suis vy the road osually taken to avoid a marsh be- 
ewan the tro places, lay Utica, also on the sea- 

ec: and on the S., between the Castra Cornelia 
ei Carthage, the Bazradas fell into a bay which 
rected the N. side of the peninsula of Carthage. 
tas ouw this bay is quite filled up; the river flows 
wv Eager between Carthace and Scipio's camp, but 
0 the N. of the latter, close under the ruins of Utica, 
‘wrk, like the bill of the camp, are now left some 
9 inland: the great marsh described by Caesar 
m cme firm land, and similar marshes have been 
tid in what was then deep water, but now an 
isvial plain. (Strab. xvii. p. 832; Cues. B.C. ii. 
4.26; Liv. xxx. 25; Appian, B.C. ii. 44, 45; 
ba, i 7; Plim v. 3.6.4; Ptol. iv. 3. § 6, where 
* 4imek aminbers denoting the latitudes are cor- 
ype; Agathem. it. 10, p. 236, Gronov., p. 49, 
ita: Shaw, J'irarels, ge. pp. 146, foll., pp. 77, 
a. Sd ed.; Barth, Wanderungen, ¢c., pp. 81, 109, 
12, 19%.) Hespecting the enormous serpent killed 
' Xerakas on the banks of the Bagradas, see Gel- 
s (v.%) and Fioros (ii. 2. § 21, where, as also in 
2 $70, the old editions and some MSS. rvad 
ba aim }. 
heivtras (i 75) mentions the river under the name 
Wicamas (Maadpa, gen.), which Gesenins con- 
‘pri tebe ots cepoine Punic name, derived from Mokar 
* Tyran Hercules (Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 95). 
ut the Phoenicians, like the Greeks and Romans, 
ecu divrime dignity to their rivers, is well 
oes; tat jt may be worth while to notice the 
vod Sermished, in this specific case, by the treaty 
te Carthaginians with Philip, in which the 
ees of the land are invoked among the attesting 
two (Potyb. wil. Fr. 3), Of the very familiar 
piu by which the m hay passed into a b, the 
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very referred to presents an example, for we 
have there the various reading Baxdpa (Suidas 
gives Bourdpas), The modern name Mejerdahk 
furnishes one among many instances, in the geo- 
graphy of N. Africa, in which the ancient Punic 
name, corrupted by the Greeks and Romans, has 
been more or less closely restored in the kindred 
Arabic. The conjecture of Reichard, that the river 
Paaipa, or PAGipAs, mentioned in the war with 
Tacfarinas, is the Bagradas, seems to have no ade- 
quate proof to support it. (Tac. Ann. iii. 20; Rei- 
chard, Kleine Geogr. Schriften, p. 550.) 

Ptolemy places another river of the same name in 
Libya Interior, having its source in Mr. UsARGALA, 
nearly in the same longitude as the former river, 
(Ptol, iv. 6. § 10.) [P. 8.] 

BAGRADAS (6 Baypddas, Ptol. vi. 4. § 2; vi. 8. 
§ 3, Bagrada; Amm. Marc. xxiii. 6; Marcian, p. 19 
20, 23), a small river which flowed into the Persian 
Gulf, and which appears to have been the boundary 
of the provinces of Persis and Carmania. It has 
been conjectured that it is either the Rhoganis of 
Arian (/nd. ¢. 39), or the Granis of the same writer, 
(4 c.) It is probably represented by the present 
Nabend, which divides Laristén and Fars (Burnes’s 
Map), or by the Bender-begh. (Vincent, Navig. of 
Indian Ocean, vol. i. p. 401.) [V.]} 

BAGRAUDANE'NE (Baypav8arnrh, vulg. Ba- 
ypavavinry, Ptol. v. 13), one of the cantons of Ar- 
menia, lying to the E., near the sources of the Tigris. 
The Tauraunites mentioned by Tacitus (Annals, xiv. 
24) are placed by Forbiger (vol. ii. p, 602) in this 
district. [E. B. J.J 

BAHURIM, a town of Benjamin, on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives. (2 Sam, xvi. 5.) It 
must have been situated near Bethany, and has been 
conjecturally assigned to the site of a modern village 
named Abu Dis (Shubert, cited by Robinson, Bib, 
Res. vol. ii. p. 103, note 3), which, however, was 
without the border of Benjamin. [G. W.] 

BALAE (Bata:; £th, Baianus: Baja), a place on 
the coast of Campania, celebrated for its warm baths, 
as well as for the beauty and pleasantness of its 
situation, on the SW. side of the bay between Cape 
Misenum and Puteoli, which was commonly known 
as the Sinus Bainnus. We find no mention of a 
town of the name in early times, but its port was 
celebrated from a remote period, and was supposed 
to have derived its name from Baius, one of the 
companions of Ulysses, who was buried there, 
(Lycophr, Alex. 694; Strab. v. p. 245; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 114; Serv. ad Aen. vi, 107, ix. 710.) But it 
was never a place of any note till it became a 
favourite resort of the wealthy and Inxnrious Roman 
nobles towards the end of the Republic: a favour for 
which it was almost equally indebted to the abun- 
dance and variety of its warm springs, and to the 
charms of its beautiful situation. Horace speaks of 
the bay of “the pleasant Baise” as surpassed by 
no other in the world (#p. i. 1,83); and its praises 
are not less celebrated by later poets, as well as 
prose writers, (Mart. xi. 80; Stat. Si/r. iii. 5.96; Tac, 
Ann. xii. 21.) It appears to have come into fashion 
before the time of Cicero; Lucullus had a villa here, 
as well as at a still earlier period C. Marius, and the 
example was followed both by Pompey and Caesar 
(Varr. &. &, iii. 17. § 9; Seneca, Hp. 51; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 9.) The villas of the latter were on the 
hill above Baiae, but subsequent visitors established 
themselves on the very edge of the sea, and even 
threw out vast substructions into the midst of the 
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waters, upen which to erect their magnificent 
pales. (lor, Cri, ii. 18. 20; Plin. By. ix. 7.) 


toiee thas sperdily beeame meted as an abede of 
ivlelenee and dnxiey, and is indignantly termed by 


Seneca “diverseriuin vitioriin,” a place where all 
restraint was thrown of) and nothing was thought 
of bat pleasure amd dissipation, CAp. Leo. Statins 
als terms it testes Baier. (Sile. iw. 7.19.) See 
vere) Roman emperors, in succession, fllowed the 
prevailing fashion, aml erected splendid: villas, or 
rather places, at Baise. Nero seems to lave re- 
garkel it with especial favour, and it was in his 
villa here that he received his mother Agrippina for 
the last the, inamediately before she fell a vietime ty 
his designs upon her dif. (Tac. Arn. xiv. 4.5; 
Suet. Ver. 34: desepli. dat. xviii 7. $2.) Cali- 
eda alse resided frequently at Baiae, and one of lis 
dost celebrated feats of extravagance was the oon. 
struction of a temporiury bridge across the bay from 
thenee to Potedi, whieh, though formed of beats, 
was eovered with earth, and rendered passable beth 
for horsemen and chariots, Suetonius states that it 
was 3,600 paces in length, Int the real distanve 
stores Cv hethber theasneet from the Castello di Baja, 
ov front Bauli, whieh Dien Cassius inakes the point 
of its commencement) is little more than two Reman 
miles, (Suet. Caf 19; Dion Cass. dix. 175 Joseph. 
wnt. xix, 1. § 1) It was at Baise also that the 
emperor Hadvian diel, and at a later period Alox- 
uivler Severus ereeted several villas here on a 
splendid scale. (Spartian, fade. 25 5 Lamprid. 
Alec. Ser. 26.) 

It was, however, to its warm springs that Baiae 
Wis first imdebted for its celebrity: and these appear 
te have been frequented for medical purposes Jong be- 
fore the place becniie a fashionable resort. They are 
first ioentioncd lw Livy ander the mune of the “aquae 
Cranae “as exrly as nee, 176: aml are celebrated 
by Locretius. (Liv. xli. 163 Lueret. vi. 747.) Pliny 
nlsu speaks of them as surpassing all others in 
Mionber and variety, some being sulphureous, ethers 
aluminous, aeilalous, Xe so that their ditfercat 


propertics rendered them eftieaeious in all kinds of 


diseases, ‘The establistinents of Thermae for the 
tise of them were aumerous, and ona seale of the 
preatest splendour ; wud we leam from a letter of 
Cassiolorus that these continued in mse as late as 
the 6th eentury. (Ulin, xxxi. 2; Flor. i. 16. § 4; 
loseph, Leo: Cassinl Var. ix, 6s Tor. Sp. is 38: 
Y—T; Stat. Svfe. iii, 2.17: Vitruv. ii. 6. § 2. 
Thowsh Baiae must Lave grown up under the 
Ronan Enapive inte a considerable town, it never 
obtained the privileges of a separate Municipiuns, 
aod continued ter all such pairposes te be depetulent 
upen the poor gel decaved city of Cumme, in the 
: rritory of whieh it was included, (Rotanelli, wal 
i. pe 512; Onell, faser, 2263.) We have little 
silotrntaok concerning it during the middle ag 
at it appeurs to lave fallen inte negleet, and gra- 
dually beeame subject, as it still continues, to the 
Woxis effects of the mnalarian The medern Cast lle 
dé Baja was erected in the reign of Charles Ves] 
bot the name of Baja is still applied te the whole 
line of coast fro thenee te the Luerine Lake, 
Both the coast itself and the ridge ef bill above it 
are covered wath detached ruins and fragments of 
ancient builtines, towhieh it is impossible te assign 
any game. One of the taest conspiceuotts edifices 
hear tie sea-shere is commonly Known as the Temple 
of Venus, who appears to have been the tutelary 
deity of the place (Mart. xi. 80.1); but it is more 
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protable that both this and the two other buiace 
called the Temples of Diana and Mercury, ray 
belonged te ‘Thermal establishments, (Rocuwell 
vol. iii, p. 514: lorie, Guida di Pozzwoli, pp 129— 
136; Eustace’s Classical Tour, vel. ii. p 4lu 
Ke), [E.H.B 
KATAE (Bates: Boyas).a small place on the out 
of Issus, placed between Issus and the Cilican oe 
in the Antonine Itin. The site is identined by the 
name. “ At the site of the Byiae or bathe of t 
Romans, there is wow a splendid Suraceni¢ tractor 
combining citadel, Thesiyne, a cove reel bezestein. 
elegant Khan, and bath». (Ainswerth, Trares @ 
the Track af the Ten Thousand. &e. p. 56.) Base 
Taay be st Roman name; but nothing ap pyrars te be 
known of its origin. [G. Lb) 
BAIOCASSES, the name of a Celtic people me 
tioned in the Notitia, Pliny Uiv. 18) speaks of Se 
© Viducasses, Budiocasses, Unelliz” and the Bete 
casses are sup) posed to be the Batocasses. Tx 
naine Iiriow: tosis occurs in Ansonins, (Coo re 
Burd. iv. 7.) The modern name of Boyeer m 
department of Calvarlos is supposed to sepresest toe 
naine Baioeasses, [AUGUSTODERts x | [i Lj 
BALANEA (BaAavaia, Strub. xvi. p. 733: Be 
Aaveas, Steph. B.; Badavalas, Ptol. v. 15; Badge 
Hierocles; Balonea, Blin. v.18; 2th, Badaresret, 
Belinus: Beanias), a town of Svria subject to Anse 
(Strab. Loe.) Tt was situated 27 M. P. from to 
bala, and 24 M. P. from Antaradus. The Bale 
of the Peutinger Tables, which is fixed at pret 
nearly the same distance from Autaradus and te 
bala, must be identified with Balanea. The maw 
anee no doubt from the baths in the neighhearbon 
For coins of Balanes both Autonomous, and beet 
ing to the Einpire, see Rasche (vol, i, p. 1444! us 
Eekhel (vol. iii, p. 810), This city was pleases 
situated, facing the sea to the N., and bane 2 
river Banias on the Scand Wo The foundane 
a handsome church are still visible, and Reenas 
mains cover the plain to some considerable extet 
Near the sca are many granite columns, mari 
the site of some public building. To the E.@s 
low hill, are what appear to be the ruins of te 
Acropolis, ‘The name of a bishop of Balanes ces 
in the sets of the Council of Nice, and it & ce 
tioned by the Crusaders under the name of Veiase 
(Wilken, die Krenz, vol. i. pf. 255, ii. 396, a \2! 
257.) It is now utterly deserted, (Poa 
Trae. vol. ii. pt. 1; Buckingham, Arad Triee 5 
526; Thomson, Bibl, Suera, vol. v. p. 257; Cos, 
Enphret, Exped, vol. i. p. 452.) [E. BJ. 
BALARI (BaAagpoi), one of the tribes or nateet 
who inhabited the interior of Sardinia. Thev = 
taentioned both by Pliny and Strabo as ear of Ur 
nost considerable of the native races; the Latter he 
us that they inhabited a mountainous det. 
dwelling principally in caves, and in caumen #1 
the other tribes of the interior mised bat jitde pe 
duce of their own, and subsisted in great pee st 
hy plundering the more fertile distriets on the ow 
‘a lin. 1, 7. 8. 13; Strabo v. p. 225.) Acordia 
to Pausanias they derived their origin fran a el? 
of African or Iberian mercenaries in the «no: 4 
the Carthavinians, who teck refuge in the means 
and there maintained their independence; be a 
that the name of Balari signitied * fugitives,”  \> 
Corsican language. (Paus. x. 17. § 9.) To 
geographical position cannot be determined with « 
certainty. Ce. Hi, 
BALBURA (BdaASoupa: Eth. BarSowets. ' 
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Lyeian town, the site of which is fixed (Spratt’s 
Ligeia, vol i. p. 267) at Aatara on both sides of 
tke Aatara Soo, the most northern branch of the 
Xuethas. The acropolis hill is about 300 feet above 
te pinin of Katara, and the plain is 4500 feet above 
the kewel of the sea. The ruins ocenpy a consider- 
ale space on both sides of the stream. There are 
two theatres at Balbura; one is on the south side of 
See acropolis hill, and the other is in a hollow in the 
inat of the mountain on the south side of the 
itream: the hollow in the mountain formed the 
ara. There are also remains of several temples 
« Actara; and of Christian churches. The Ethnic 
ume Badgevpeds occurs on two inscriptions at least 
at Xegara, The site was discovered by Hoskyn 
aad Forbes, 

The name Balbura is a nenter plural. (Steph 
ae. BarSevpa.) There was a district Cabalia 
(Pin, v. 27), named Cabalis by Strabo (p. 631), 
which contained Ralbura and two other cities, Bubon 
aol (emoanda = [Camatis. ] 

(Hoskyn and Leake, in London Geog. Jour. vol, 
a2. p. 143; Spratt’s Lyecia.) {G. L.J 

BALCE’A (BaAxweia, Steph, Bs. v.) is placed by 
Swjdaness abont, that is near, the Propontis, It is 
“eatinned by Pliny (v. 30), who places it in Teu- 
‘brane, a district which contains Pergamum. His 


postwm, therefore, differs altogether frem that which j| 


arecwiy ascgned by Stephanus. [G. L.] 
BALEARES (BaAdAspeis, Diod. v. 17, Eustath. 
we inom, 457; Barsapers, Batsapides, Steph. B.; 
BeAvapties, Strab.; BadAsapides, Ptol, ii. 6. § 78; 
Batvavia:, Agathem.; Badepias Fro: iyewai, the 
iwring name, according to Dion Cass. ap, Tzetz, 
@d igewpd. 633; Valeriae, Geng. Hav. vy. 27: Eth. 
Beivapecs, Ac. Baleares, Balearici, sing. Balearis: 
Piivtine expressly says that the islands and the 
pevplt were called by the same name [iii. 33]: the 
fetes with ¢ are generally used by the Romans, 
thew with ¢ by the Greeks, but Baliares also occurs 
® Latin inscriptions [Gruter, p. 298.3; Gori, iii. 
PITS, Neo 214, and in some MSS.]), or GYMNE- 
MAE (Popurpe ies: Eth. Tumrijocos, fem. Tuurncia, 
Prargris, Steph. B.), a group of islands in the 
. lying off that part of the EF. coast of 
Sone. which is between the rivers Sucro (7wria) 
fie? Therus (Ebro), E. of the Prryvsan, and 
(wughly speaking) between 39° and 40° N. lat., 
@c tetween 24° and 44° E. long. The number of 
Gazs in the group is stated differently: some 
Baie them seven (Eustath. /.¢.); some mention 
aly we (Steph. B. #. e.; Strab. ii. p. 123, 4 Pup- 
feria, where, however, Groskurd and Kramer read 
@ Tumrgeiau), bat nearly all the ancient writers 
ted the term to incinde merely the two large 
Munds called the Greater, Batxanis Masor (7 
Stier). amd the Lesser, Bateanis Mixon (7 
die-rer). or, as they were called in the Byzantine 
Pot, Mayvomica and Mixontca (Madpurd re 
#0) Miaxipeea : Procop. B. V.i. 1, ii. 5; Zonar. Ann, 
Sy. 635), whence the comtnen modern names, 
Beprea and Minorca, or in Spanish Mallorca and 
Hewcrca, 
is shock’ be remembered that the Balearic group, 
fs te modern sense of the word, includes also the 
Perrcaax of the ancients, namely Ebusus (/viza), 
tl Cidubraria o Ophinsa (Formentera). Indeed, 
i pumace in Strate (iii. p. 167), Tas péy Mire- 
@rewas Seo wal ras Teurnelas b00 (xadover nal 


Batuspites) hes teen taken as if the words in the is, light.anned seldiers. 
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only refer to the Gymnesiae is pretty clear, both 
from the consent of other writers, and from another 
passage of Strabo himself (xiv. p.654). Lycophron 
calls the islands Xoipddes, from their rocky nature. 
( Cassand. 633; camp, Tzetz. ad loc.) 

There were various traditions respecting their 
population, some of a very fabulous complexion. The 
story, preserved by Lycophron (4 ¢., Eustath. ad 
Dion, Perieg. l.c.), that certain shipwrecked Boeo- 
tians were cast naked on the islands, which were 
therefore called Gymnesiae (8i@ 1d -yuurods xal 
dxAalvous, éxei devex Ova), is evidently invented 
to account for the name, There is also a tradition 
that the islands were colonized from Rhodes after 
the Trojan war (Strab, xiv. p. 654: the Khodians, 
like the Baleares, were celebrated singers; Sil. Ital. 
ili. 364, 365: — 

“Jam cui Tlepolemus sator, et cui Lindos origo, 

Funda bella ferens Balearis et alite plumbe.”) 


At all events, they had a very mixed population, of 
whose habits several strange stories are told (Diod,, 
Strab., Eustath., Z ce.): that they went naked, or 
clothed only in sheep-skins (Txetz. ad Lycophr, 
tc.) — whence the name of the islands (an instance 
of a fact made out of an etymology), — until the 
Phoenicians clothed them with broad-bordered tunics 
(Strub. p. 168: this seems the true sense of the 
passage; see Groskurd’s note: it is usually under- 
stood to mean that the Baleares invented the /atus 
clarus, and so it was understood by Eustathius, whose 
note is chiefly taken from Strabo; others make them 
naked only in the heat of summer, Tzetz. ad Ly- 
cophr, i.c.): that they lived in hollow rocks and 
artificial caves; that they were remarkable for their 
love of women, and, when any were taken captive by 
pirates, they would give three or four men as the 
ransom for one woman: that they had no gold or 
silver coin,and forbade the importation of the precions 
metals, so that those of them who served as merce- 
naries took their pay in wine and women instead of 
money. Their peculiar marriage and funeral cus- 
toms are related by Diodorus (v. 18). 

The Baleares were, however, chietly celebrated for 
their skill as slingers, in which capacity they served, 
as mercenaries, first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under the Romans. They went into 
battle ungirt, with only a smal! buckler, and a javelin 
burnt at the end, and in some cases tipt with a 
small iron point; but their effective weapons were 
their slings, of which each man carried three, wound 
round his head (Strab. p. 168; Eustath. /. ¢.), or, as 
others tell us, one round the head, one round the 
body, and one in the hand. (Diod. 1. c.; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. lc.) The three slings were of different 
lengths, for stones of different sizea; the largest they 
buried with as much force as if it were flung from a 
catapult; and they seldom missed their mark. To this 
exercise they were trained from infancy, in order to 
earn their livelihood as mercenary soldiers. It is 
said that the mothers only allowed their children to 
eat bread when they had struck it off a post with the 
sling. (Strab., Died, H.ec.; Flor. ili, 8; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. tc.) 

The Greek and Roman writers generally derive 
the name of the people from their skill as slingers 
(Badcapeis, from BdAAw); but Strabo assigns to the 
mune a Phoenician origin, observing that it was the 
Phoenician equivalent for the Greek yournras, that 
(Strab. xiv. p. 654.) 


setthesis referred to both groupe; but that they | Though bis explanation be wrong, his main fact is 
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probably right. The root nan points to a Phoe- 
nician origin; perhaps the islands were sacred to the 
deity of that name; and the accidental resemblauce 
to the Greek root BAA (in BadAw), coupled with 
the ocenpation of the people, would be quite a suf 
ficient founlation for the neual Greek practice of 
assimilating the name to their own language. That 
it was not, however, Greek at tirst, may be inferred 
with great prolubility from the fact that the commion 
Greek name of the islands is not Badeapets, but 
Teurnalas, the fonner being the maine used by the 
natives, as Well as by the Carthayinians and Rotaans. 
(Wiin.: Agathem,: Dion Cass, ap, Tzetz.ad Lgcophr. 
533; Enustath te) The latter name, of which 


tie fancied etymilovies have been already referred | 


to, is probably ‘derived from the lig cht equipment of | 
the Balearic troops Cyogenras),  (Strab. xiv. p. 
654; Plin. Le.) 

The islands were taken possesion of in very early 
times by the Phoenicians (Straub. tii pp. 167, 168 ): | 
a remarkable trace af whose culonization is preserved 
in the town of Mago (Vehon in Minerew), whieh 
Mill gives the name of a princely family of Carthage 
to a noble heuse of England.  Atter the fll of Car- 
thage, the islands seem to have been virtuslly inde- 
penlent, Notwithstanding their celebrity in war, 
the people were venerally very quiet and inoffensive, 
(Steab.; but Florus gives theta a worse character, 
iii, 8.) The Romans, however, easily found a pre- 
text for charging them with complicity with the 
Mediterranean pirates, and they were compnered by 
(). Caceilias Metellus, thence strnamed Balearicns, 
B.C. 123. (Liv, Bpit, Ix. Freinsh. Supp. bx. 37 ; 
Florus, Strah, df ee.) Metetlus settled 3,000 Rotman 
and Spanish colonists on the larger island, and 
founded the cities of Palma and Pollentia. (Strab., 
Mel, Plin.) The tshinds belonged, wader the em- 
pire, to the conveatus of Carthaze Nova, in the pro- 
vince of Hispania Tarraconensis, of whieh province 
they formed, with the Pityusae, the fourth district, 
under the goverment of a pracfietus pra legate, 
An inscription of the thie of Nero mentions the 
PRAEF. PRAK LEGATO INSULAR. BALIAKUM. 
(Orel, No, 732, who, with Maratori, reads pro for) 
pres) ‘They were afterwards made ase purate pros 
vinee, probably i in the division of the empire under 
Constantine, (Not, Jig, Oocid. ¢. xx. vel. ii. p. 466, 
Bieking.) 

The ancient writers describe the Balearic islands 
sametiines as off the coast of Tyrrhenia (rep thew 
Tuponvida, Steph. B.), sometimes as the first ishunds, 
except the Pitvusae, to one entering the Mediterra- 
nean from Gindes. (P'lin, Le.) The farger island, 
Baceanis Mason (Maller), or Cotemna (iin, 
“Ant. po. 512) was ai sluy’s sail from the coast of 
Spain: it is, in fact, 43 miles NE. of devs, which 
is Su wniles E. of C.St Martin, Pliny makes the 
distance from Dianinm Pro CC. 8. Martin), on the 
cetst of Spain to the Pitvusae (/rica, Xe.), 700 
stulia, and the Baleares the same distunee further 
out at sea, The Antonine Itinerary (d.¢.) places 
the Baleares SOU stadia trom Ebusas (Jes). ‘The 
suiiller island, Bateanes Mixon (Menorca), or 
Nenana (/tia, Ant, po 512), lies to the Be of the 
larger, from which it is separtted by a strait 22 
miles wide. The little island of Cabrera, S. of | 
Mallorca, is Uwe Carnanta of the ancients. In 
magnitude the islands were deseribed by Timacus 
(ap. Diod, de.; Strab, xiv. p. 654) as the largest in 
the world, except seven—namely, Sardinia, Steily, 
Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, Corsica, and Lesbos; but 
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| Strabo rightly ohverves that there are others lare. 

Mrabo takes the larger island nearly (4M) stace 
| long by 200 wide (ii, p. 167); Anemidors ae 
it twice that size (Agathem. i, 5); and Ploy (. «) 
makes its length 100M. P. and its eireait $73; i 
area is 1430 square miles, Besides the colonies f 
Pauma (/’ofma) and PouLentia (J'ollence), a 
ready inentioned, of which the former lay a Ur 
SW., and the latter on the NE., it had the snaic 
towns of Cintumn (Sten), near the centre of te 
island, with the Jus Lutié (Pin, 1 ¢.); Caniei (4+ 
eudia 7), also a civitas Latina (Vlin. Lc, wher 
Sillig now reads Tuctm); and Gujunta (/aerr. 3p 
Grater. p. 378. No. 1.) 

The smaller island Minon (Menorea) is deseriel 
by Strabo as bving 270 stadia EB. of Polleatia oo th 
larger; the Antonine Itinerary (p. 512) assizas 6) 
stulin for the interval between the islands, what » 
mere than twice the real space; Pliny makes te 
| dlistunice 341 M. P. (240 stadia), the length of 1 
iskaul 40 M. P,, and its cireuit 150. Its true bect® 
is 32 miles, average breadth 8, area about 24 
square iniles, Besides Maco (Fert Mahon), a 
Jamno or JAMNA (Ciwladela), at the E, and ¥. 
ends respectively, both Phoenician settlements, m bat 
the inland town of Sanisera (Adajor, Plin. Lo.) 

Both islands had numerous excellent bartec, 
though recky at their mouth, and requiring ar 2 
| entering thein (Strab., Eustath. dL ce.: tort Moss 

is one of the finest harbours in the world) bea 
were extremely fertile in all eera except wie 
and olive oil, ¢ Aristot. de Mir, Ause. 89; Dis. oct 
Pliny praises their wine as well as their eam, 19. & 
s. 8, xviii, 7, 8. 12: the two writers are sjeak™, 
in fact, of different periods.) They were celebrated 
lor their cattle, espevially for the mules of the ieset 
| island; they had an immense number of rabbits, aud 
were tree from all venotnous reptiles. (Strab. Mec 
le; Din, Lc, viii, 58. 8. 83, xxxv. 19. 4 3: 
| Varro, #22. iii, 12; Aelian, HW. A. xiii, 15; San 
26.) Aanony the snails valued by the Rotnan » 4 
diet, Was a species from the Balearic isles, als 
_ cavaticae, from their being bred in caves. (Poe 
xxx. 6. 8.15.) Their chief mineral product ws 
| the red earth, called sinope, which was used 
| ptinters, (lin, xxxv. 6. s. 13; Vitruy. mo *-) 
Their resin and piteh are mentioned by Dicseeno 
(Mat. Med. i, 92). The population of the © 
istauds is stated by Diodorus (4 ¢.) at 30,000. 
Twelve Koman miles 8. of the larger island (9 
miles English) in the open sea (xii. M. P. im alte) 
| lay the little ishand of Capraria (Cudrera), a m- 
Foe cause of shipwrecks (insidinsa naxfragos 
Piin. de 3 neufragalis, Mart. Cap. de Nupt. J 
vindi andl ‘opponite to Palma the isivts ealiel Me- 
marae, Tiquadra, and parva Hannibalis, (Pan) 
The jatrt of the Mediterranean E. of Spain, arvard 
the Balearic isles, was ealled Mare Baleameum (7° 
BadAcapady wédwyos, Ptol. ii 4. $3), a sme 
Balearieus. (Flor, iii. 6. § 9.) 
| For further lafacpiasian respecting the islands ani 
the poople, see the following passages, in aduinee % 
these alrendy queted, (Polyb. i. 67, iti, 113; Dox 
ix. 106; Liv. xxi. 21, 55, xxii. 37, xxvii. 37; 
Hirt. B.A. -™ Lucan, i. 229, iii. 710; Suet. Gow 
10; Oros. 1,25 Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vii. 661.) 
The islands still contain some monuments of ther 
original inhabitants, in the shape of tumuli, sab © 
those which Dicderns describes them as rasinc wer 
their dead. These tumuli consist of large nnbewt 
, stones, und are surrounded by a fence of fat seo 
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et opm end; ands spira) path on the outside leads 
te the summit of the moand. From this arrange- 
cunt, and from their being generally erected on ele- 
vated spots, they are supposed to have been used as 
wutih-towers, The Roman remains have been al- 
cot destroyed by the Vandal ; the prin- 
rua ruin is that of an aqueduct near Pollentia. 
(Wernsdarf, Antig. Balear.; Dameto, Hist. of the 
Kalearic Kiagdom ; Armstrong's Minorca.) (P.S.] 
BALE'SIUM, or KALE’TIUM, a town of Cala- 
tea, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 11. 5. 16), who enu- 
merstes the name between Lupise and Caelium, is 
ewidently the same which is called BALEN-~ 
rom i the Tabula (VaLewtra in the Itin. Hiero- 
el, p 609), and VanLerivum by Mela (ii. 4), all 
wioch authorities place it between Brundusium 
«x! Lapiae, Ite site is clearly identified by the 
remains of a rained town still visible near 5. 
Pietra Versotico, a village on the road from Brin- 
diei to Lecee, about 12 miles from the former, and 
16 frm the latter city. The site is still called 
fisleso or Valesio, and is traversed by an ancient 
Ravan road, still known to the peasantry of the 
techbourkend as the Via Trajana. Vases, inscrip- 
tees. and other remains of antiquity have been dis- 
cowted here, bat the circuit of the ancient walls 
mlecates that it was only a smal! town. (Galateus, 
é Site Jopyyiae, pp.73,74; Romanelli, vol. ii. p.79; 
Memensen, UJ. Dialekte, p. 60.)  [E. H. B.] 

BALISSUS (BaAlogos, Plut. Crass. 23), a simnall 
nver in Mesopotamia, below Carrhae, where the first 
battle took place between the soldiers of Crassus 
ext the Parthians; and where Publius, the son of 
Cresea, and many of his men, were cut off. The 
same of this river appears under various forms, but 
there can be no doubt that the Balissus of Plutarch, 
tlw Belias of Ammianus (xxiii. 3), and the Bilecha 
(RAsys) of Isid. Char. (p.3), are one and the same 
evam. Jt fowed m a westerly direction from the 
Tusboras (XAabir), past Callinicum, and fell into 
Vee Eaphrates. Its present name is said to be 
Belikke. (Porbiger, vol. ii p. 628.) [V.] 

BALLA, or VALLA (BddAa, Steph. B. «. &.; 
Orndikes, Ptol. iii. 13. § 40: Eth, BadAaios, Steph.; 
Valisega, Plin, iv. 10. 8.17), a town of Macedonia, 
fae in Pieria by Ptolemy and Pliny, the inha- 
‘ctants of which were removed to Pythium. (Steph. 
be) As Pythiam was in Perrhaebia, at the south- 
este foot of the Pierian mountains, Leake places 
Yala in the mountainoas part of Pieria, and sup- 
joss that Velrendé may have derived its name 
irs &. fn thet case it wonkd be a different place 
fran the Bata of the Table, which stood about 
wawny between Dium and Berrhoca. (Leake, 
Sevthers Greece, vol. iil. p, 425.) 

BALOMUM (BdAcuor), the name of part of the 
wa<xast af Gedrosia. It is net mentioned, except 
be Arrian (Jed, 23) in his account of the voyage of 
Snurvkus, and cannot now be identified. (Vincent, 
Vong. of fad. Ocean, vol. i. p. 249.) [V.] 

BALOSGA (Badoyya: Pahang), the chief city 
if the “ Pirates’ country" (Anotay xépa), on the 
‘caus Magnus, on the E. coast of the peninsula of 
Int extra Gangem, (Ptol. vii. 2. § 7; he also 
pares 2 Baddywa in the Aurea Chersonesus, vii. 2. 
$ 25.) [P.5.] 

BALSA (Bdasa: Eth. Balsenses, Tarira), a 
roesdershle town of Lusitania in Spain, on the S. 
roaet. it was the first station W. of the Anas, after 
Louris at the river's mouth, at the distance of 24 
MP. (it Ant. p. 426.) It belonged to the Lu- 
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sitani (Plin. iv. 21, s. 35), or tothe Turduli. (Ptol. 
ii. 5. § 2.) Pliny enumerates its people among the 
stipendiarii ; its coins show that it was a munici- 
ium, with the epithet of Feliz. (Plin., [¢. Ant., Ptol. 
i. cc.; Mela, iii. 1; Marc. Heracl. p. 42; Geog. 
Rav. iv. 43; Sestini, Med. p. 3; Mionnet, Suppl. 
vol. i. p, 3; Resendi, Antiqg. Lusit. iv. p. 197; Flo- 
rez, Esp. S. vol, xiv. pp. 201, 209; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 388.) [P. 8.] 

BA'LTLA. Three days’ sail from the coast of 
Scythia lay an island of immense magnitude, called 
Baltia ; this being the name which Pliny found in 
Xenophon of Lampsncus. Pytheas, on the other 
hand, called it Basilia, (Plin, xxxvii. 7. 8. 11.) 
For the confusion on this point, see Bastia, 

Whatever may be the uncertainties as to the exact 
geographical position of the ancient Baltia, the word 
itself is important as being the origin of our term 
Baltic. Little less certain is its Slavonic or Lithu- 
anian origin, since so little is it German that, ex- 
cept in England, the usual name for the Baltic, 
amongst the Gothic nations, is the East-Sea. This 
helps us in certain points of criticism. In the first 
place, it suggests an explanation of the ambignities 
of the early writers, who took their names from two 
sources. If Baltia was Slavonic, the name Deriaios 
( Eastmen), who dwelt on its coast, was German. 
Yet each is found in Pytheas. Hence the likelihood 
of two names to the same locality, and the confusion 
arising therefrom. Again, the fact of the name 
being strange to the present Germans makes the 
assumption of an erroneous application of it all the 
more likely. Name for name, nothing represents the 
ancient Baltia so closely as the Great and the Little 
Belts between the Danish isles and Jutland. But 
these are the names af straits of water, not of islands 
of land, Yet the present writer believes that the 
Baltia of Pytheas was the island of yen or Sealand 
(one or both), and that the name Baltia is retained 
in that of the waters that bound them. He would 
not, however, believe this, if there had been no change 
in language. Had that been uniform from the be- 
ginning, the confusion which he assumes would have 
been illegitimate. 

Another speculation connects itself with the root 
Balt-, In the article Avant, a principle which will 
bear a wide application has been suggested. It is 
as follows: when the name oj" a non-historical in- 
dividual coincides with that of an historical pojn- 
dation (or locality), the individual is to be considered 
aa an eponymus. Now, the legends of the country of 
the Getae connected them with the Guttones of the 
Baltic ; indeed, when the name Goth became prominent, 
the original seat of the stock was laid on that sea, 
sometimes on the southern coast in the amber-coun- 
try, sometimes as far north as Scandinavia. More 
than this, the two royal lines were those of the Balt- 
ungs (#altidas), and the Amal-ungs (Amalidae), 
For a Balt, or an Amal, as reai personages, we look 
in vain, Populations, however, to which they were 
Eponymi, we tind in the two localities Baltia and 
Abalns — associated localities in the accredited 
mother country. [R. G. LJ 

BALYRA (Badtpa, Paus. iv. 33. § 3), 4 tribu~ 
tary of the Pamisns in Messenia. [Pasuses.] 

BAMBOTUS. [Linya.] 

BANACHA (Bdvaxa, or, according to ancther 
reading, Nachaba), a city of that part of Arabia 
Petraca which was sitnated towards Mesopotamia. 
(Ptol. v.19. § 7.) Forster takes it to be equivalent 
to Beni-Nachath, i.e. the sons of Nahath, one of the 
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dukes of Edom, the son ef Reuel, the son of Esau.) precipitous rocks as to be inaccessible to ships. The 
( Gen Xxxvi4; Forster, Arabia, voli. p. 52.) [G.W.) inhabitants lived on the produce of their bunting 
BANADEDARL [Anav Piitarnones. ] There was there a most sacred temple, held in great 
BA'NADA (Bavaoaa, Pool. iv. 1. § 13), a colony | veneration by all the Arabs, Burckhanit descnte 
of Mauretania Tingitana, founded by Augustus, and the Seai-Gmranas inhabiting “ the mountain b- 
leaving the epithet of Valeutia (Pin v. 1.) Its | tween Akaba aud Moeyleh, on the eastern coast € 
site is dittienlt to fix, That it stead on the river | the Red Sea;" and there is perlips suificient sms 
Subur (Sede) is clear (Plin, 4 ¢.), bat whether at | larity between the names to justity Forster's identi- 
its mouth, or higher up, is uncertain. Ptolemy | fication, particnlarly if, as is said, the desemptin of 
places it among the taaud cities; a term, it is true, | the gulf and of the three adjacent islands, in Dy- 
not deed by hin in the context with great strictness, dorus, exactly correspomls with the Bay of Mecaa. 
but the longitude he ussigus to Banasa places it and the three islands off it te the south.  (Forter, 
cole distance from the sea, Pliny seems to make Arabia, vol.i, p. 323, ti. p. 117.) [u. W.) 
it inland; savl, moreover, states its distance from | BANNA, [Perrtana.] 
Lixus at 75 MoV, wlole he places the mouth of | BANNIO. [Gorannio.} 
the Sabur 50 M. PL trom the same place, The  BANNOMANNIA. [Mestonomoy.] 
Itinerary (p. 7) vives a distance of only 40 ML PL) BANOVALLUM.  [lsansxavatia.] 
from Banasa to Linus (wamely, Frigidis 24, Lix eo | BA’NTLA (Barria: Eth. Bantinus), a stall 
lonia LO); aud the dithenlty cannot be removed by town about 13 miles SE. of Venusia. Pliny reckeos 
a correction of these numbers, for the total, from the Bantini among the Lucanians; but Livy specks 
Sala to Lixas, of whielt they form a part, is correet. of it as in Apulia, and Aeron, in his notes ev He 
‘The site, ion the eceast, corresponds to Mehediah; race, also calls it expressly “ civitas Apaloe” 
if inland to Mawerd, about 80 tiles higher up the | Horace himself alludes te it as one of the places. a 
river, Where are eousidermble ruins, (fs the neighhourheed of Venusia, familiar to bis ler- 
BANATIA, a town of the Vacomnagi, mentioned | hood; and his expressions indicate the wooded eba- 
Iw Dtolemy Gi.3, $5) Name for name, it eoin- | racter of its territory, (Saltus Bantinos, Hor. Care 
ciles with Bean-Castle near Nairu, where, in 1460, | iii, 4,15; Plin. fii, TL. s. 16; Liv. xxvii, 23; Acram, 
Kowwn coins were found. [k. G. J ad loc.) An ancient abbey, named Sta. Marie & 
BANDOBE’NE (Bardo8ye%), a district in the | Benz, still marks its site, and Holstetiias (Not. 
extreme N.oof Didia intra Ganygein, about the river | Clecer, p.202)tells us that in his tine some remains 
Cheaspes, (Straub. xv. p. 697.) [P..5] of the ancient town were visible in its immeia’ 
LANDUSIAE FONS, a fountain in Apulia, a | neighbourhood. The district is still covered wxb 
few niles from Venteia, celebrated by Horace in a! a thick forest, now called Bosco del Abed 
brantiful and well-known ode, (Caen, iii, 13.) (Romanelli, vol. ii, p. 241.) It was among we 
Phe name not being elsewhere mentioned, it was | wooded bills between Bantia and Venusta that 1+ 
stippesed by imany writers, bevinning with the eld | Ronan eousuls M. Marcellus and T. Quinetins Cr+ 
scholiast Acron (ad /oe.), that the fountain in ques- | pinus encamped in B, ¢, 208, and where the skinns) 
tion was in the neighbourhwsd of bis Sebine farm. | took place in which Marcellus was killed, and bs 
Liat the Abbé Chanpa proved that a fountain about | collearue mortally wounded. (Liv. xxvii, 25—27.) 
Goauiles S. of Venusia was knewn, as late as the be- We learn from inseriptions that Bantia enjrved te 
ciuning of the Lath century, by the nate of Fons rights of a Municipium under the Roman kimper 
Hutelusious; and ant ancient church is inentioned in and one of the most interesting monuments at & 
evelvsiastioal documents as © ecclesiam SS. MM. | chiss is a bronze tablet, commonly known as the 
Gervasi et Protasi in Bandasing Fonte apud Ve- Tabula Bantina, which was discovered in the year 
nesiow.” Both the churelt and the fowstain have 1790, at Oppide, 8 miles from Bangi. This ex 
now disappeared, but the site of the former is well | tains a Roman kaw, or plebis-scituun, relative to the 
kuown, and immediately cle to it was a copious | mtnicipal atiairs of Bantia, and derives its clief & 
sonree called Fustene Grande, the waters of which terest trom the circumstance that it is written lect 
are still abundant, thengh the fountain itself has in Latin and Oscan, of which last language it se 
beon intentionally destroyed by the proprietor of the | of the most important relies, (Monansen, Uster 
ppt. (Chaupy, Dievuverte de la Maison d Horace, | Htalisehen Dialekte, p. 145—168; Bullett. dei 
vol. iil, pp. 364, 538—54.) The docwmentary | Just, Arch, 1847, p. 157.) [E. H. Bj 
evidence seems conclusive in favour of the Venusian BA'NTLA (Baytia), a town of the Cahcoem, & 
fiuntuins but a source, or rather basin, uot fur trom | the distriet of Dassaretia in [lyria. (Polyb. ¥. lus.) 
the site of bis Sabine farm in the valley of License, BANTOMANNIA. [Menxtroxomon. | 
now vallel Fonte Bello, is still shown to travellers BANU BARI (BavotSapor), a people of the wet 
as the Fons Bandusive, and its claim to that dis- | coast of Arabia, situated between the Darrac eo te 
tinction is strewvously advocated by Dennis, in a! verth, and the Arsae on the south, towards the ner 
letter inserted in Milman's Life of Herace (p. 103). | of the modern distriet of Hedjaz.  (Ptol, vi 7. $45 
‘The pate is written, in the older editions ot Horace, | Forster, Arcadia, vol. ii, pp. 127, 129.) [G. 
hanpesia, bat the best Mss. liave BANDUSiA. BAVHYRAS, or BA'PHYRUS (Bapopes). 4 
(Obberitus, in his edition of the (des of Horace, Jena, sinall river of Macedonia, tlowing by Dium threes 
Ps48. lias evileeted all the authorities upen the sub- | marshes into the sea, It was celebrated fur tbe 
Jeet ina nete ot the ode in question.) [E.H. Bo] | excellence of its revtides, or cuttlefish. (Liv, xv. 





BANDTVNAL [Tenputs] 6; Athen, vii, p. 326, d.; Lycophr. 274.) Pas- 
LANIENSES. [Norsa Carsantga, ] sanias (ix, 30. § 8) relates that this was the sate 


BANIZOMENES, a inaritime tribe of the west- river as the Helicon, which, after flowing 75 sta- 
ern cetst of Arabia, towards the north of the Red dia above ground, has then a subterraneous cam 
Seat, situeted next to the country of the Nabutaei. of 22 stadia, and on its reappearance is noncare 
Diwiorus (ii. 45) describes their coast asa bay 500 under the name of Baphyras. (Leake, -Verthe 
stadia deep, the wmouth of which is so obstructed by | Greece, vol, tii, pdt.) 
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BAPTANA. [Bacistaxus Mons} 

BAQUATES. [Bacuatar.] 

BARACE. [Lotyrica.] 

BABACES. [Tarnosane. } 

BARATE (Baparva, Bapary), on the road from 
loans (Xomiyeh) to Tyana, and 50 M. P. from 
keoium. Hamilton found on his route feastward 
frre AoniyeA, near Kara Bounar, a remarkable 
wachytie erster, and there were in the neighbour- 
hood several similar cones. The distance on the 
map frum Aoniyeh is more than 50 geographical 
bes. He thinks that these Barathra are the 
Barats of the Tables, for “the name, which signifies 
‘deep pits,’ cxnnet well apply to anything else than 
tiose mmarkable craters, which mast have attracted 
te attention of the ancients.” ( Researches, &e., vol. 
i. p. 217.) The conjecture seems probable, [G. L.] 

NABBANA (Bojana), a river of Illyria, rising 
= the Bebian Mountains, flows through the lake 
Latvatia, and forms, with the Clausula, which flows 
ity it just below Seodra, the river called Oriundus. 
Livy seems to have supposed the Oriundus was a 
thicl stream rising in Mt. Scardus, inte which the 
curr twe discharged themselves. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

HARBARIA’NA. 1. A town in the extreme S$. of 
Ryan Reetica, 10 M. P. from Cacrr, on the 
hast to Melaca (/t, Ant. p, 406), identified by some 
veo Baneyscia. (Wesseling, ad loc.) It is usu- 
Ly «apposed to be near Ximena de la Frontera ; 
tut this seems very doubtful. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
i 47.) 2. [Actacones.] [P.5.J 

BARBA'KRIUM Px. (Bap€dpiov &xpoy, Pol. ii. 
£54; C.S. Vincent), the extreme SW. headland 
‘Lasitania, called by other writers Macnum Pro- 
mov Teme, [P.S.] 

BABBE'SULA (Bap€yoéAa), a town on the 
oat af Hispania Baetica, a little E. of Calpe, on a 
mer of the stine name, now the Gnuadiare, on the 
i tank of which are still seen the ruins of the 
jee, with inscriptions, (Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 3; 
tor. Herac. pp. 39, 40; Geogr. Rav. iv. 42; Tzetz. 
(tl vii 712; Prol ii, 4. §§ 6, 7; Florez, Esp. S. 
a. St. su. $07; Ukert, Geograph, vol. ii. pt. |}. pp. 
5, 348.) [P. 8] 

LAKBUSTHENES, 4 mountain in Laconia, said 
ly Livy to bave been 10 M.P. from Sparta, was 
casted NE. of the city. It is identified by Leake 
wah the bright immediately south of the Khan of 
Krewsti, (Liv. xxxv. 27, 30; Leake, Peloponne- 
omne, p. 344.) 

ARCA, o¢ BARCE (Bdpey, ® wédus Bapxéwy, 
ii, Eth Hapwates, Barcaeus; also in the form 
Boyeae, Eth Hapeadrnys, Steph. B.), an inland 
ets of Cyrenaica, founded by a body of seveders 
tam Cyrene, onder the Battiadar, Perseus, Zacyn- 
ou, Arstemedon, and Lycos, who were driven, by 
ite treatunent they received from their brother 
Avoulans [L, king of Cyrene, to renounce their 
Lecuace, ami to establish this new city (about 
&«. 54). At the same time they induced the 
Loruns of the interior (rots Alévas) to join in 
‘Ser revolt, and frum this cause, as well as from 
ecg funded in the midst of the Libyans, the city 
«i bum the first a Greco-Libyan character, which 
‘aware retained. (Herod. iv. 160.) An indication 
© Uus Litvan element seems to be furnished by the 
cave of the king Alazir (Herod. iv. 164); and it is 
% Wilereting fact that nearly the same name, 
Nakber, eeeurs in an ancient genealogical table 
* tel at Cyrene. (Biockh, Corp, /nacr. No. 5147, 
al, dt fr 523.) 
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Arcesilans II, attempted to chastise his revolted 
Libyan subjects. They fled for refuge to the kindred 
tribes in the deserts on the east, towards Egypt, 
and, as Arcesilaus pursued them, they turned upon 
him and utterly defeated him, killing 7000 of his 
soldiers ; soon after which he was strangled by his 
own brother Learchus. The intestine troubles of 
Cyrene now gave the Barcaeans an opportunity of 
extending their power over the whole of the W. part 
of Cyrenaica, including the district on the coast (as 
far as Hesperides), where we find the important 
port of Tevcuima (aft. Arsino#), belonging to 
them. If we are to trust traditions preserved by 
Servius (ad Virg. Aen. iv, 42), they carried their 
arins on land far W, over the region of the Syrtes 
towards Carthage, and acquired such a maritime 
power as to defeat the Phoenicians in a naval battle. 
The terror inspired by the Persian. conquest of 
Egypt ,induced the princes of Barca, as well as 
those of Cyrene, to send presents to Cambyses, and 
to promise an annual tribute; and in the subsequent 
constitution of the empire, they were reckoned as 
belonging to the satrapy of Egypt. (Herod. iii. 
13,91.) But meanwhile the rising power of Barea 
had received a disastrous overthrow. In the con- 
flicts of faction at Cyrene, Arcesilaus 11]. had fled 
to his father-in-law, Alazir, king of Barca; but 
certain exiles from Cyrene, uniting with a party of 
the Barcaeans, attacked both kings in the market- 
place, and killed them. Upon this, Pheretima, the 
mother of Arcesilaus, one of those incarnations of 
female revenge whom history occasionally exhibits, 
applied for aid to Aryandes, who had been appointed 
sutrap of Egypt by Cambyses, and retained the 
office under Darvius. fierodotus was doubtless 
right in supposing that Aryandes welcomed the 
opportunity which seemed to rot itself, for 
effecting the conquest of Libya. He collected a 
powerful army and fleet; but, before commencing 
hostilities he sent a herald to Barca, demanding to 
kuow who had slain Arcesilans. ‘The Barcacans 
collectively took the act upon themselves, for that 
they had suffered many evils at his hands. The 
desired pretext being thus gained, Aryandes de- 
spatched the expedition. (Herud. iv. 164.) After 
a fruitless siege of nine months, during which the 
Barcacans displayed skill equal to their courage, 
they were outwitted by a perfidious stratagem; the 
Persians obtained ion of the city, and gave 
over the inhabitants to the brutal revenge of Phe- 
retina, Those of the citizens who were supposed 
to have had most share in her son’s death she im- 
paled all round the circuit of the walls, on which 
she fixed as busses the breasts of their wives. The 
members of the family of the Baltiadae, and those 
who were clearly guiltless of the murder, were suf- 
fered to remain in the city. ‘The rest of the inha- 
bitants were led into captivity by the Persians into 
Egypt, and were afterwards sent to Dareius, who 
settled them in a village of Bactria, which was still 
called Barca in the time of Herodotus (iv. 200— 
204). These events occurred about B. c. 510. 

The tragic history of Barca would be incomplete 
without a mention of the fate of Pheretima, Re- 
turning with the Persian army to Egypt, she died 
there of a loathsome disease ((@oa yap bAdwv 
(ere), “ for thus,” adds the good old chronicler, 
*do men provoke the jealousy of the gods by the 
excessive indulgence of revenge” (iv. 205): to 
which the modern historian adds another reflection, 
curiously illustrative of the different points of view 
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from which the same event may be contemplated :-— 
“Te will he recollected that in the veins of this 
navage wornan the Libyan bload was intermixed 
with the Grecian, Political enmity in Greece Proper 
killx, but selduin. if ever, mutilutes, or sheds the 
bleed of women.” (Grote, History of Greece, vol, iv, 
p. 66.) 

We hear little more of Bares, till its political ex- 
tinction was completed, under the Protemios, by the 
removal of the vreat hedy of its inhabitants to the 
new city of ProLestats, erected on the site of the 
former port of Barea. Indeed, the new city would 
seem to have received the name of the oll ones for 
atter this peril the geographers speak of Barea anil 

*toletumis as identical. (Strab, NVI }- 837; hin. 
v.25; Steph, BL) Ptolemy. however, distinguishes 
them properly, placing Barca among the inland cities 
(iv. 4. S$ if 1); it prot tliat, however deeaved, thee ity 
still existed in the 2nd century of our orm. In feet, 
it dong survived its more powerful rival, Cyrene, 
Under the Later empire it was an episeopal sce, anil 
doter the Arabs it seems (though soine dispute this) 
ty have risen to renewed inpertance, om account of 
Its positiun an the route fran Eevpt te the western 
provinees af North Afiiea, (Kerisi, iii, 33 Darth, 
Wemlernagen, &e. po ad.) Meanwhile its name 
has survived to the present day in that of the dis. 
trivt of which it was the capital, the province of 
Berea, in the regeney of Tripoli: and it was truns- 
forced, under the Tomans, to the turbalent Libyan 
peuple. who Lived as netoads in that district. (Ban- 
AKL: colnp. Polyaen, vii. US; Aen, Puliore. 37.) 
‘The Bareseans were eelebruted for their race of 
horses: and a Greek writer repeats a trulitionary 
bout that they had learnt the breeding of horses 
from Poseidon, and the use of the elariot from Athena, 
(steph. Bose.) These were the horses whieh 
cuined the last Arcesilaus of Cyrene his place in the 
jeetry of Pindar. 

‘The pesition of Bareat is accurately described by 
Sevlax Cpp. 45.46, Hinlan), who places its harbour 
(Aqie 6 Kata Bapsyy) S00 stadia from Cyrene, and 
620) from Hesperides, and the city itself 100 stadia 
trean the sea, that is, by the most direet route, up a 
ravine, for the raul is mach longer, Let stexl on the 
sumnit of the terraces which overlook the W. coast 
of the Gireater Sertis, ina plain whieh, theneh sur- 
rovbet ly the satuls of the desert talle-land (Dress rt 
uf Barca), is well watered, aml beautifully fertile, 
The plain is callal Al Merjeé, and the same nine 
is often given te the mins whieh mark the site of 
Daren. but the Arabs eall them AVG dinck, These 
THINS se very ineansiderable, whiell is at onee ac- 
counted fer by the neeonded fact that the eity was 


built of brick (Steph. BL), and, in all profwhitity, | 


unturnt latek. (Tiarth, y*- 405.) ‘The few ruins 
Whitl retmaii are suppeeseal hy Barth te belong te the 
Arabeity, with the excepiton of these of the cisterns, 
on Which this, like the other great cities of Africa, 
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BARCINO. 
was entirely built, and of which three still rem. 
| Eastward of the valley in which the city stands te 
| reute te Cyrene Hes across the desert, and thnachs 
narrow dletile, the diticulty of which may hate tee 
one catise of the ease with which the power of Hara 
appears to have been established, (iewsber, be ia 
Cella, Pacho, Barth, comp, CyRENAatca.) 
‘The above coin represents, on the obverse, the 
j head of Ammen, and on the reverse the plart sh 
Fplinm, for the growth of which Cyrenaica 
funons, with the legend BAPKAI for Bapxos. 
(Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 128. CP..6 

BARCA BACTRIANAE. [Bactriaxa } 

BARCAEAL [Banca, Bancaet } 

BARCAEL (Bapxain), the people af Barra 
This is made a separate article tor the purpose ¢ 
correcting the error uf most compilers, who mente 

ja Lilean tribe of the maine on the authoctr 
| Heratetus, That the city was in the mais 
Lilwan tribes, atul that its population was to a great 
extent Libyan, is nnquestionsble; but the tan 
Barend, in Heredotns, always reters to the city xa 
its ueichbourhesd; and it aay easily be infer 
) from his statements that the Libyan people, amar 
| when the city was founded, were the AuscHisat 
Heredetits expressly distinguishes the Bareac, 
j gether with the Cyrenaeans, from the neizhbeanag 
| Libyan trikes. (ii. 13,91.) It is true that Priest 
ealls the native tribes above the Libyan Pentays 
Bancrrar (Bapweizas, iv. 4. $9), and that View 
} 
| possibly have been of Libyan origin; bat it is sa 
| whit inportant to observe that Heralotus does md 
jake the statenent usually ascribed to him br 
{the arguments in faveur of the existence of Bava 


(len. iv. 42), by a poetical anticipation, ineswes 
the Bareaei among the native peoples of N. Atnea: 
jus a Libyan settlement before its Grecian cobt» 
zation, see Pacho (Vogage dans la Marmarmpe, 





i 





* Hine deserta siti regio liteque furentes Raraa” 
+ l 


sut such eXpressions belong to a period when the 
mime had teen long since extended fram the emt 
the district of which it was the capital, and #ixd 
Herodotus calls BancABA (Bapwain, iv, 171), Po 
Whieh distriet in turn, as usual, the Libyan min- 
bitunts ef later time received their name. (See ue 
step. LD. ae. Bapan: Kal Baonaiow tov Assur, oer 
Bopaway etvos, but the reading is doubtful, aod 
recent editors give éros,) 

It is tet meant to be denied that the name mat 


|p. 175, tol) [P.s.] 
BALCINO (Bapxweéy, Ptol. ii, 6. § 8), BAD- 


} CENO (/tin, aint, yy}. Seo, S08), in the ister 
writers BATCELO (Avien. Or. Mar. S20) and 
BARCELONA (fiesgr. Rar. iv. 42, ¥. 3; Arts. 
Coemogr, p- DO, ed, Lasil. 1575), which name & 
still preserves, was a-city of the Laletani, on the £ 
outst of Hispania Tarraconensis, a litte N. @ the 
river Rubricatus ( Alubreqat), and aboot half war be 
tween the Iberns (/.bre) and the Pyrenees, “The oi? 
Information yespecting its early history con-ace 2 
seme Native traditions referred to by the Later Rem 
Writers, to the effect that it was founded by Heras 
400 years betore the building of Rewe, and tbat 4 
was rebuilt by Hamilear Barcas, who cave it tr 
mane of his family, (ros, vii, 143; Midane, Ze 
etm. Vol. i, p. 39D; Auson, Epist. xxiv. 68, 69. 
unica Haremo.) Under the Romans it wa 6 
colony, With the sumame of Farentia (Pla. & 5 
8.4), or, in full, Colonta Farentia Julia Aspeta 
\ Pia Bareine, (lnser. ap. Gruter, p. 426, nos. 3, 6) 
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BARDERATE, 


Mela (i. 6) mentions it among the small towns of 

the district, probably as it was eclipsed Ly its neigh- 

beur Tarraco; but it may be gathered from later 
writers that it gradually grew in wealth and conse- 
quenee, favoured as it was with a beautiful situation 

and an excellent harbour, (Avien. Or. Mar. L. c.; 
* Et Barcilonum amoena sedes ditium.”) It enjoyed 
tomunity from imperial burthens. (Paul. Dig. L 
tit, 15, de Cens.) In modern times it has entirely 
repplanted Tankaco in importance, owing to its 
mubmitting to the Moors when they destroyed the 
latter city, 

As the land has gained upon the sea along this 
cast, the modern city stands for the most part E. of 
the ancient one, only a of the site being 
commen to the two. The rains of the ancient city 
am inconsiderable ; are described by Laborde 
(tin. de f Expagne, vol. ii, p. 41, 3rd ed.), Mifiano 
(Jnecion, Ll. c.), and Ford (Handbook of Spain, p. 
24), 

There is a coin of Galba, with the epigraph, cor. 
BARCING. FAVENTLA. (Rasche, Lex. Rei Num. 
ae) [P.8.] 

BARDERATE, a town of Liguria, included by 
Play (iii. 5. 8. 7) among the “ nobilia oppida” of 
the interior of that ince, between the Apennines 
sod the Padas; but notwithstanding this epithet, 
we find no other mention of the name; and its situ- 
som is wholly unknown. The modern town of 
Ara, supposed by some writers to occupy its site, is 
certainly too near Pollentia. E. H. B.} 

BARDINES. [Curysorrioas. | 

BARDO, a city of Hispania Ulterior, mentioned 
by Livy (xxiii. 21). Its site is not known. [P.S.] 

BARE’A (Bapeia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 8; Baria, Geogr. 
Rar. iv. 42; Vera), a town of the Bastuli, on the 
cast of Spain, in the extreme SE., reckoned as be- 
eging to the province of Baetica, though within 
the boundaries of Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. 5. 4, 
oderiptem Baeticae Barea; Florez, Esp. 8. x. 4, 

& 4; coins, Sestini, p. 35.) [P. 8] 

BARGASA (Bapyaca: Eth, aves) § 
ety @ Caria. The Ethnic name is given by Ste- 
pianas on the authority of Apollonius in his Carica. 
There are also coins of Bargasa with the epigraph 
Seryacqver. It is mentioned by Strabo (p. 656), 
who, after speaking of Cnidus, says, “ then Ceramus 
wx! Bargasa, stmnal] places above the sea.” The 
next place that he mentions is Halicarnassus. Bar- 
gua @ therefore between Cnidus and Halicarnassus. 
Leake places in his map, by conjecture, at 
the bead of the gulf of Cos, at a place which he 
marks ; this seems to be the Gira of 
Cramer. Neither of them states the authority for 
this position. (G. L.J 

BARGULUM, a town in Epeirus of uncertain 
wis. (Liv, xxix. 12.) 

BARGU'SII ( Bapyovwot), one of the lesser peoples 
E. of the Hergetes, in Hi ‘Tarraconensis, pro- 
perigirig Paggtoirker: sein (Polyb, iii. 35; Liv. 
xxi. 19, 23; yo s.v.; Ukert, Geographie, 
va ik pt. 1, p. 427.) [P. S.J 

BARGY'LIA (ra BapywAla: Eth, BapyvAidrns: 
axl Barryletes, Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 56), a city of 
Cama (Steph. «4. ¢.), “which the Carians name 
Andaons, calling it a foundation of Achilles; and it 
= wear lasus and Myndus.” Mela (i. 16), who 
cls t Bargylos, also places it on the bay of lasus; 
wel the bay of Iasus was also called Bargylieticus. 
(Liv, axxvii. 17; Polyb. xvi. 12.) Chandler, who 
war in these parts, could not find Bargylia. Leake 
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con} that it may be on the bay between 
Pasha Liméne and Asin Kalesi. 

There was at Bargylia a statue of Artemis Cin- 
dyas under the bare sky, probably in a temple, about 
which statue the incredible story was told, that 
neither rain nor snow ever fell on it. (Polyb. xvi. 
12; comp. the corrupt in Strabo, p. 658, 
and Groskurd's note, vol. iii. p. 54.) Philip ILI. of 
Macedonia had a garrison in Bargylia, which the Ro- 
mans required hin to withdraw as one of the terms 
of peace (Liv. xxxiii. 30; Polyb. xvii. 2, xviii. 31); 
and the Bargyliatae were declared free. [G. L.] 

BARIS (Bapis), a mountain of Armenia, situated, 
according to Nicholas of Damascus (Joseph. Antig. 
i. 3. § 26), near the district of Minyas, the Minni of 
Scripture. According to this historian it was this 

place where the ark rested before the deluge. St. 
Martin (Mem, sur l'Armenie, vol. i, p. 265) iden- 
tifies it with Mt. Varaz, situated in the centre of 
Armenia. (Comp. Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. 
ii, p. 7; Ritter, Lrdbunde, vol. x. p. 83.) [E. B. J. 

BARIS, a river of Lowyrica, in infin. [P.S.] 

BARIS. [Vererem.] 

BA‘RIUM (Bdpiov, Bapivos : Eth, Barinus), a 
maritime city of Apulia, situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, about 75 miles from Brundusium, and 36 
from the mouth of the Aufidus. (Strabo, vi. p. 285, 
gives 700 stadia for the former, and 400 for the 
latter distance; but both are greatly overstated. 
Comp. Itin. Ant. p- 117; Tab. Peut.; and Romanelli, 
vol. ii, p. 160.) It is still called Bari, aud is now 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, but does not appear to have enjoyed equal 
consideration in ancient times. No mention of it is 
found in history previous to the conquest of Apulia 
by the Romans, and we have no account of its origin, 
but its coins attest that it had carly received 2 great 
amount of Greek influence, probably from the neigh- 
bouring city of Tarentam; and prove that it must 
have been a place of some consideration in the Srd 
centary B.c. (Millingen, Numismatique de U'Jtalie, 
p. 149; Mommsen, Das Rémieche Minzwesen, p. 
335.) Tt is incidentally mentioned by Livy (x!. 18), 
and noticed by Horace as a fishing-town. (Jari 
moenia piscosi, Sat. i. 5,97.) Tacitus also men- 
tions it as a Municipium of Apulia, and the name 
is found in Strabo, Pliny, and the other geographers 
among the towns belonging to that ince. (Tac. 
Ann, xvi. 9; Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin. iii, 11. s. 16; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 15; Mela, ii. 4; Lib. Colon. p. 211.) 

Its position on the Via Appia or Trajana, as well as 
its port, contributed to preserve it from decay, but 
it does not seem to have risen above the condition 
of an ordinary municipal town until after the fall ot 
the Western Empire. But in the 10th century, after 
its possession had been long disputed by the Lom- 
bards, Saracens, and Greeks, it fell into the hands 
of the Greek emperors, who made it the capital of 
Apulia, and the residence of the Catapan or governor 
of the province. It still contains near 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is the see of an archbishop and the 
chief town of the province now called the Terra dé 
Bari. No vestiges of antiquity remain there, except 
several inscriptions of Roman date; but excavations 
in the neighbourhood have brought to light numerous 
painted vases, which, as well as its coins, attest the 
influence of Greek art and civilization at Barium. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 158; Swinburne’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 191—200; Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. vol. ii. 
p. 178—197.) A cross road leading direct from 
Barium to Tarentum is mentioned in the Itin. Ant. 
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(j. 119); the distance is ccrreetly given at 60 R. 
tiles. [E. H. B.] 
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COIN OF BARIUM, 


BARNA (Bapwa, Arrian. feed, 27), a small village 
at which the thet of Nearchus halted for a short 
tine. Tr was the next plice to Balomumy, and: is 
probably the same as the Badara (Badapa Pedpw- 
aias) of Vtolemy, (vi. 21. § 5.) (Vincent, Marig, 
of hulian Oc an, wal i yp 250) [V.] 

" BARNUS (Bapvods), a town on the Via Eznatia, 

and apparently upon the eotitines of Illyria atwl Mae 
cedonia, between Lyechnidus and Heracleis. (Polyb, 
ap. Steak. vi. p. 822.) Leake, however, conjectures 
that it may he the same ple vas Arnissa, bb being 
common Mavedeunian prefix, (Leake, Northern 
Greeee. vel. ib pe 316.) [ Aitntssa, | 

BAROMACT [Carsvnomacus.] 


BARSAMPSE (Bapadudy), a place mentioned | 


by Prolemy Ov. 18. $5.) as being on the E. bank of 
the Euphrates. Lat. 369 15‘, log. 722 20% Ritter 


(Frdkunds, vol. x, po WOOD) fixes its position SLE. | 


of Bethan Maria at the spot where the Euphrates 
thakes «+ bemt te the W, Opposite te the caves und 
ruins of AY Aleoter, The mame iy Syrian, and has 
been identified as Beth-Shemesh, or Temple of the 
Sun. [E. BIJ 

BARSITA, (Morsters.] 

BARYGAZA, BARYGAZE'NUS SINUS, [Is- 
Dis. | 

BASA or BASAG, a place on the south const of 
Arabia, mentioned only by Pliny (vi. 28, 5, 32), 
perhaps identical with Ptolemy's Abisa or Abissazi, 
acity sitnated on the Gulf of Salehitae, near the 
Straits of the Persian Galf. This ancient site Forster 
identifies with Abissa, a town at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bassas, between Darnmin 
atl Ras-al-Had, wader the Palheiros Munintains, 


which he conceives to he the Didyri Hiontes of Ito- 


lean. (.Arahia, vol, it. Pp. 182, 235.) [t. W.) 
BASANETES MONS (Bavavirou Aidov bpos, 


Ptol. iv. 5. 3 27), formed a portion of the rocky | 


boundery of the Nile Valley to the east, It lay 
about Lat, 25° No between Syene and Berenice on the 
Red Sea, Tnits dmediate neihbonrliond were poe 
bably the Castea Lapidarioram of the Notitia hiperii. 
The stone (Bacaves), from whieh the mountain de- 


rived its name, was the Lapis Lyilius of ling | 


(xxxvi. 20, $22), and was used in architecture for 
cornices of buildings, for Whetstenes, aud also in the 
assuy of metals, Geologists donor whetter the Ba. 
sunus were basalt or hornblende. [W. B. Dp.) 
BASANTE, a town in Lower Pannonia, called ad 
Basante in Peutinger, Table, whereas in several 
Itineraries (Ant. LBL, Mier, p.963) and by Ptolemy 
(ii. 16. § 8) it is called Bassiana (Bageiava.) 
Ruins of the place are still eNistins near the Village 
of Dobrineze, [L. s.] ‘ 
BASHAN (Bacdy, Bagaviris), sometis 
sented as identical with Batanaeas but as Bashan 
was comprehended in. the country called Peraea by 








BASTA. 


Pella, and even north of that—(for he mks 
‘indara as the capital of Peraea, B. J. iv. 7. § 
wid Peraea is distinguished from Batanaea (4s 
xvii. 13. § 4, BJ. ili, 3. § 5), they are cenanur 
distinet. It was inhabited by the Amorites st tu» 
period of the coming in of the children of bene, 
and on the compuest of Og, was settled by the hal- 
tribe of Manasseh, (Numb, xxi. 33—35, arm: 
Deut. iti, 1X17.) It extended from the bet 
dabbok (Zurka) to Mount Hermon ( Gebel-cah 
Sheikh), and was divided into several districts, 
which we have particular mention of “ the eous ” 
of Argob,” — afterwards named from its eon jure 
“ Bashan-havoth-Jair” (7b. ¥ 13, 14),—and bir, 
in Which was situated the royal city Astanc. 
(Steut, i, 4, Josh, xiii, 12, 29—31.) It was cb. 
brated for the excellency of its pastures: and the 
sheep and exen of Bashan were proverbial. ( Dies 
xxaii, 14; /’sal, xxii. 12; Boek. xxaix. 18; dew, 
iv. 1.) For its civil history see Penara. [GM 

BRASILIA. 1. (Basel, or Bale), in the Sus 
catton of Bale, is first mentioned by Armnuacts 
Marcellinns (xxx. 3), who speaks of a fortress, 
Kolur, being built uear Basilia by the emene 
Valentinian L Av. 374. Atter the ruin of Augusta 
Rauracoram (Angst), Basilia became a pise @ 
njperiance, aud in the Notitia it is named Civica 
Basiliensiam, It is uot mentioned in the Itineroe 
or the Table, 

2. This name occurs in the Antonine Itin. be 
tween Durocortorum (dtheims), and Axuecna 
[AxENNA], aud the distance is marked x, fre 
Purecortoram aud xii, from Axuenna D'Anvie 
C.Votice) inmakes a guess at its pesition, [G. Lj 

BASULIA, The island whieh Pytheas called Ata- 
lus, Titnaens called Basilia, (Vlin. axxvii. 7. 6. 11.) 
It produced amber. On the other hand, the Balta 
of Pytheas was the Basilia of Timaeus,  Zeuss (a 
270) reasonably suggests that, although there is a 
confusion in the geography which cannot be sate 
factorily unravelled, the word Basilia is the pane of 
the present island Oesel. [Bautia and Mewrose 
MON, } [R. GL} 

BA'SILIS (Bdowus, BaoiAls : Eth. Baowdcras), 
a town of Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, oo th: 
Alplivius, said to have been founded by the Arcatics 
king Cypselus, and containing a temple of the Eies- 


sitian Detneter. It is identitied by Kiepert in ns 
map with the Cypsela meniioned by Thuevdudes (1. 
33). There are a few remains of Basilis near A r 
parissia, (Vaus, viii, 30. § 5; Athen. p. 6u9. «: 
Meph. B. se: Leake, Morea, vol. ii p- 293; Buse. 
Keisen im Peluponnes, vol. i. p89.) [Crpsene.} 


BASSAE. (Pineatsa.] 
BASSIANA,  [Basante.] 
BASTA, a town of Calabria, described by Pho 


Gili, 11. s. 16) as situated between Hydruntuim aad 
the Laprgian Pranontory, Its name is still me 
tained by the little Village of Vaste near Poqquirsd. 
about LO miles SW. of Utranto, and 19 troy ub 


Capo della Leuca (the lapygian Protuunter 1 


Galateo, a local topexrapher of the 16th centnrs, 
speaks of the remains of the ancient CHV ms visihie 
in his time; while without the walls Were numenrs 
sepulchres, in which were discoverad Vises, aru 
aml other objects of bronze, as well as an seri paion 
curious as being one of the most considerable recs 
Hes repre- | of the Messapian dialect, (Galateo, de Site Jane 
gine, py. 96,97; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 30, 31: Grnier. 
| fuser, yp. 45-5; Momsen, Unter Itulischen dna- 


. 


Josephus, —which be extends from Ma hucrus to | fledte, }- 52—56.) 
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of Pliny, mentioned by him 
* Calabrorum Mediter- 
inhabitants of Basta, 
E. H. B.] 
) or BASTERNAE 
(Berripra:), one of the most powerful tribes of Sar- 
» became known to the Ro- 
Philip and Perseus, kings of 
latter of whom they furnished 
mercenaries. Variows accounts were given of 
in; but they were generally supposed to be 
race, Their first settlements in Sar- 
have been in the highlands between 
March, whence they pressed forward 
as far as its mouth, where a 
of the people, settling in the island of Peuce, 
the name of Pevers1. They also extended 
side of the Danube, where they made pre- 
incursions into Thrace, and 2 ae he nce 
governors of the Roman province ~~ 
driven back across the Danube 
inn. c.30. In the later geographers 
ye find them settled toon uae Pore (Dniester) 
Dnieper), encini remaining 
¥ Other tribes of them 
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71, de Reb. Maced. 16; Dion 
seq.; Plut, Aem. Paul. 12; 
iv, 26, et seq.; Tac. Ann. 
3; Plin. iv. 12. s. 
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north. (Reland, Palaest. p. 108.) It was added to 
the kingdom of Herod the Great by Augustus 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 1), and afterwards compre- 
hended with Ituraea (or Aulonitis) and Trachonitis, 
in the tetrarchy of Philip (xvii. 13. § 4; comp. St. 
Luke, iii, 1; Reland, pp, 108, 202.) It is reckoned 
to Syria by Ptolemy (v. 15. § 25). [G. W.] 

BATAVA CASTRA (Passau), also called Bata- 
vinum oppidum, a town or rather a fort in Vinde- 
licia, at the point where the Aenus flows into the 
Danube, and opposite the town of Boiodurum., It 
derived its name from the fact that the ninth Bata- 
vian cohort was stationed there, (Eugipp. Vit. 
Sever, 22. and 27; Notit. Imper.) [L. 8.] 

BA'TAVI, or BATA’VI (Barovol, Bardovor), 
for the Romans seem to have pronounced the name 
both ways (Juven. viii. 51; Lucan, i. 431), a people 
who are first mentioned by Caesar (3B. G. iv. 10). 
The name is also written Vatavi in some MSS. of 
Caesar; and there are other varieties of the name. 
The Batavi were a branch, or part of the Chatti, a 
German people, who left their home in consequence 
of domestic broils, and occupied an island in the 
Rhine, where they became included in the Roman 
Empire, though they paid the Romans no taxes, and 
knew not what it was to be ground by the Publicani: 
they were only used as soldiers, (Tac. Germ. i. 29, 
Hist.iv.12.) They occupied this island in Caesar's 
time, B.c. 55, but we do not know how long they 
had been there. The Batavi were good horsemen, 
and were employed as cavalry by the Romans in 
their campaigns on the Lower Rhine, and in Britain 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 12), and also as infantry (Agric. 36). 
In the time of Vitellius (a. p. 69) Claudius Civilis, 
a Batavian chief, who, or one of his ancestors, as 
we may infer from his name, had obtained the title 
of a Roman citizen, rose in arms against the Romans. 
After a desperate struggle he was defeated, and the 
Batavi were reduced to submission. (Tac, Hist. iv. 
12—37; 54—79, v. 14—26.) But as we learn 
from the passage of Tacitus already cited (Germ.29), 
they remained free from the visits of the Roman tax. 
gatherer; and they had the sounding title of brothers 
and friends of the Roman people. Batavian cavalry 
are mentioned as employed by the emperor Hadrian, 
and they swam the Danube in full armour (Dion 
Cass, Ixix. 9; and note in the edition of Reimarus, 
p. 1482). During the Roman occupation of Britain, 
Batavi were often stationed in the island. 

The Batavi were employed in the Roman armies 
as lute as the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian aera; and they are mentioned on one 
occasion as being in garrison at Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia. (Zosim. iii, 35.) 

The Batavi were men of large size (Tac. Hist, 
iv, 14, v. 18), with light or red hair (Martial, xiv. 
176; Auricomus Batavus, Sil. iii. 608). 

The Batavi were included within the limits of 
Gallia, as Gallia is defined by Caesar (B. G. iv. 10), 
who makes the Rhine its eastern boundary from its 
source in the Alps to its outlet in the Ocean. The 
names of the places within the limits of their settle- 
ment appear to show that this country was originally 
Gallic. The Batavi occupied an island (Insula Ba- 
tavorum, Caesar, B.G. iv. 10). Caesar was in- 
formed, for he only knew it by hearsay, that the 
Mosa received a branch from the Rhine; this branch 
was called Vahalis, or Vacalus, according to some 
of the best MSS. of Caesar, now the Waal. The 
meaning of the of Caesar, in which he 
describes the “ Insula Batavorum,” appears to be 
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that the island of the Batuvi was formed by the ) 
Weel, or the beaneh from the Rhine, the Moss, and 
the main stream of the Rhine, se that the Oeean 
would bowl the istend on the wests but this is met 
what he says, according to some texts (see Seliici- 
der's Caesar, iv, p. 326). Tavitus (tne. ii, 6) de- 
seribes the Rhine as dividing into two Streams at 
the point where the Batavian territory bewins (apud 
prineipinm agri Batavi), and continuing its rapid 
course, under the same name, to the Qhean, ‘The 
strewn on the Gallic side, whieh is wider and less 
rapid, reevives from the uatives the name Vahslis, 
which nae is soon changed to that of Mesa, by | 
the outlet of which river it enters the same 
Qeean as the Rhine —We may inter froin this 
jussave that ‘Tacitus enneeived the island as 
formed by the main branch of the Rhine, by the 
other braneh called the Vahalis, which thws into the 
Musa, by the course of the Mousa to the sea, after it 
had received the Vahalis, and by the Ocean on the 
west. Amd the interpretation, whieh is the tre 
incaing of his words, is confirmed by another 
passaue (/ist. iv. 12), in whieh he says that the 
Qoean was the western boumlary of the islind 
(a fronte), Pliny (iv. 15) makes the Insula Data- 
vorum nearly TOO MOT. in leneth, whieh ts about 
the distanee from the fort of Schentensehanz, where 
thie first separation of the Rhine takes plaice, to the 
mouth of the Meas. This fort was built en the 
site of a tort named Herispick, whieh place, as we 
learn from a writer of the ninth centary, was at that 
tine the point of separation of the Rhine and Wicd, 
which are deseriled as surrounding the “ Provineia 
Batus.” (Walckenaer, Geog, &e., vol. i, p- ate) 
The result of all these authorities appears to be that 
the ishid was formed by the bifureation of the | 
Rhine, the northern brineh of which enters the sea 
at Katwyek, a few miles north of Levden, by the 
Waal, and the course of the Maas atter it has re- 
ceived the Waal, and by the sea. ‘The Waal seems 
te lave undergone considerable clianges, and the 
place of its junetion with the Maas muy have varied. 
Walekenaer, following Oudendorp’s text, endeavours 
teesplain the passage in Caesar, who, aceording to 
that text, sevs that the + Mesa .... having received 
a portion of the Rhine, which is ealled Vahalis, and 
makes the Insula Bataverum, flows inte the Ceean, 
sid it is net farther from the Oeeun than sas. 
MUI, that it passes into the Rhenus.” But Waleke- 
haer’s attempt isa tuilare, and he helps it out by 
slightly altering Oudeadorp’s text, which he pro 
fiessed to follow. ‘Though Caesar's text is wneertain, 
it is hardly uneertain what he ments te say. 

The tirst writer who ells this iskiund Uatavia is 
Zosimus Gi. 6); aml he says that in the time of 
Constantius (asp. 358), this islund, whieh was 
once Rranan, was in the possession of the Salii, whe 
were Franks. Batavia was no doubt the genuine 
natw, whieh is preserved in Beture, the name of a 
distriet at the bifureation of the Rhine and the 
Waal The Canninefates, or Canninefates (Plin. 
iv. 153 Tac. Mist, iv, 15), a people of the same 
race as the Butavi, also occupied the island, and as 
the Batavi seein to have been in the eastern yourt, it 
is supposed that the Canninetates ocenpied the 
western part, The Canninefates were subdued by 
‘Tiberius in the reign of Aucustus, (Vell. Pat. | 





105.) The chief place was Lugdanum (Leyden), 
This name, Luzdunum, is Celtic as well as Ba- 
tavedaruin, the other chief town of the istunl, 
which contirms the supposition that the Celtic uation | 
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originally extended as far north as the mouth = 
lower course of the Rhine; and Tacitus (fut 
iv. 12) states this distinctly. In the tine ef Nem 
(Tac. Ann. x. 20) the Roman commander Corhab, 
who was in the island, employed his soldiers who 
liad nothing to de, in digging a canal to unite the 
Rhine and the Maas, It was 23 M. P. in lencti, 
or 170 stadia according to Dion Cassius (lx. $0) 
It ran from Lugdunum past Merlft to the Maas 
helow Rotferdam, and entered the Maas at ar pear 
Virendingen, A Roman road ran from Leyden 
through ‘Trajectuin (Utrecht) to Burginatio, ap 
perently a word that contains the Teutonic ehvent, 
tury; and the site of Burginatio seems to be that 
Sclonken-sechanz. [G. L) 
BATAVODU'RUM, a place on the Rhine (Tee. 
Hist, vy, 20), where the Romans had a legion, the 
Seeunda, during the war with Civilis. The usue 
Batavo-dur, umn means a Batavian place on a 
steam. The site is generally supposed to be what 
was callel Durestade in the middie ages, and new 
Wyek-te-Jmurstede, which is in the angle formed by 
the Leek al the Krowme Rhgu, a position which ws 
consistent with the attempt of the German auxiliates 
of Civilis to destroy a bridge at Batavi«larum, if we 
suppose that they came from the Gennan or garth 
side of the Rhine to attack the place, Seme zee 
graplers fix Batavolarumn at Noviomagns, cenerly 
supposed to be Nymegen, in favour of which some 
thing may he said. [G.L.] 
BATAVO'RUM INSULA, [Batavi, ] 
BATAVORUM O'PPIDUM, is mentioned o 
Tacitus (list. v. 19), as it stands in most texte. 
Civilis, after being defeated by the Romans at Veter, 
wad not being able te defend the “ Bataveram (> 
pidain” retevated into the Bataverum Insula. If 
Namegen were Batavoduram, the Batavoruss O)- 
pidam and Batavelurnm might be the same plaee. 
If we read in Tacitus (Hist. v.19) * Oppida Rea 
verum,” as one MS, at least has, there must hare 
been Batavian towns out of the Insula as well as 
in it; and this may be so, as Lipsius contends. and 
cites in snppert of his opinion Tacitus (fist. iv. 124 
Bateaburg, on the right bank of the Maas, asd 
yearly due west of Mymegen, will suit very well the 
position of the Oppidum Batavoruin, so far as the 
events mentioned in Pacitus show ; and in this cae 
ulso we have a Batavian town which is not witha 
the Insula. GL) 
BATILINUS, a river of Dalmatia in Disricum, 
the situationof whichis unknown, (Vell, Pat.u. 114.) 
BATILO (Baéos), a place of Arcadia in the de 
trict Parrhasia, between Trapezus and Basilis. Near 
toa neighbouring fountain called Olympias fire ws 
seen to issue froin the ground, In the ravine, whieh 
Pansanins indieates by the name bethos, the earth 
burnt for several years about 30 or 40 years ago, but 
without any thones. (Paus. viii, 29. § 1; Boss, 
Reisen tm Pelopamnes, vol.ic p. 90.) 
BATHY'NIAS (Bafvmas), a river in Thrace, 
emptying itself into the Propentis not far from 


| Byzantinun. = (Plin, iv, 18; Pol. it. 1. § 6) 


This river is probably the same as the one called 
Bathyesns by Theophanes (vol. ¥. p. 340, ed. Bonn), 
and Bithyas by Appian (Mithrid 1). TL. S.J 
BATHYS (Bats), a stall river on the enast of 
Pontus, 75 stadia north of the Acampeis (Ar. 
p. 7), and of course between that river and the 
Vhasix, It is also mentioned by Pliny (7. 4), 
who places only one stream between it and the 
Phasis, [G. L.j 
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p 113.) 
BATLNUS, a river of 
by Pliny (i. 13. s. 18), who places it between the 
Veeusus (Vomano), and the Truentus (7ronto). 
There can be little doubt that it was the river now 


Seager Tables it appears under the name of Batnis, 
Setween Thiar (Deoera) and Charris (Carrhae), and 
the Antonine Itinerary places it at 10 M. P. from 
Eien; the unintelligible affix of “ Mari” to the 
tne beimg, sceording to Wesseling, an abbreviation 
« ~ Menicipiam.” This place is mentioned also 
ty Hierveles. Colonel Chesney speaks of remains 
o¢ this city, and describes two colossal unfinished 
iets at 4ulen Tagh, about 8 miles S. of Batnae, as of 
pecaler interest. (Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 114.) 
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The 
Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 451) speaks as being on the 
road from Edessa to Bir, are conjectured by Ritter 


belong to this place. (Erdkunde, vol. xi. p. 


P. from the former, and 21 M. P., or, 
the Peutinger Tables, 18 M. P. from 
It is to this place that the well-known 
— of Julian, BapSapuxdy dvoparotro, yw~ 
ploy éarly ‘EAAnvundy (Epist. 27), applies. The 
emperor describes it as situated in a grove of cy- 
presses, and prefers it to Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus. 
Abiilfedd (Tab, Syr. p. 192) speaks of it in a man- 
ner to justify these prai E. B. J. 
BATRASABBES (or Batrasaves), a town of the 
Omani (now Oman) in Arabia, at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and near to Cape Mussendom (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32), identical in situation with the Black 
Mountains and Cape of Asabi, and still marked by a 
town and district named Sabee, close to C. Mussen- 
dom. (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 225.) [G. W.] 
BATULUM, a town of Campania, mentioned by 
Virgil (Aen. vii. 739) in conjunction with Rufrae 
and Celenna; and by Silius Italicus (viii. 566), 
who associates it with Mucrae and Bovianum. The 
latter author clearly regards it as a Samnite city; 
but Virgil seems to be enumerating only places 
which adjoined the Campanian plain, and Servius 
in his note on the passage calls both Rufrae and 
Batulum “ castella Campaniae, a Samnitibus con- 
dita.” The name is not mentioned by any other 


and | author, and its site is wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 


BAUDOBRICA is placed in the Table, where 
it is named Bontobrice, above Confluentes ( Coblenz) 
at the junction of the Rhine and Mosel. The 
Notitia places it between Coblenz and Bingen. 1t 
is twice mentioned in the Antonine Itin., under the 
name of Baudobrica; but it is erroneously placed 
between Antunnacum (Andernach) and Bonn, The 
distances in the Table and the column of Tongern, 
where it is named Bondobrica, fix the site at Bop- 
part, which is on the west bank of the Rhine, be- 
tween Oberwesel and Coblenz. The name Boppart 
is the same as the Bobardia, which occurs in 
mediaeval documents. [G. L.J 

BAULI (BavaAo), a place on the coast of Cam- 
pania, between Baiae and Cape Misenum. It was 
merely an obscure village before it became, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring Baiae, a place of resort 
for wealthy Romans; but late writers absurdly de- 
rived its name from Boaulia (BoatAia), and pre- 
tended that Hercules stabled his oxen there; whence 


i. | Silius Italicus calls it “ Herculei Bauli.” (xii, 156 ; 


Serv. ad Aen. vi. 107; Symmach. Ep. i. 1.) The 


;| orator Hortensius had a villa here with some re- 


markable fish-ponds, which were the wonder of his 
contemporaries ; they afterwards into the 
possession of Antonia, the wife of Drusus. (Varr. 
R. RK. iii, 17; Plin. ix. 55. 5. 81.) It is in this 
villa that Cicero lays the scene of his supposed dia- 
logue with Catulus and Lucullus, which forms the 
second book of the Academics. (Cie. Acad. ii. 3, 
40.) Nero afterwards had a villa here, where 
Agrippina landed, and was received by him just be- 
on Capen her to be put to death. Dion Cas- 
sius represents it as the actual scene of her murder, 
but, from the more detailed narrative of Tacitus, it 
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appears that she proceeded from thence to Baise, 
awl there embarked with the view of returning to 
Banli: and when the attempt to drown her on the 
passage failed, teok refuge in her own villa near the 
Lucrine Lake, where she was soon atter assassinated. 
(Tae, Ane. xiv. 4—8; Suet. Nev. 34; Dion Cass. 
Ini. 13; Mart, iv. 63.) We learn from a letter of 
Symmachus that Banli had lost nothing of its plea- 
santness, and was still ceeupied by numerous villas, 
as late as the reign of Theodosins; but we have no 


subsequent account of it, ‘The modern village of 


Bacolo stands on a ridge of hill at some height above 
the sea, bat it is evident, beth trom the expression 
of Silius Italiens, “ ipso in litore " (4 2), and trom 
the narrative of Tacitus, that the ancient Bauli was 
close to the sea-shore; the range of villas probably 
joining these of Baiae, so that the two maames are 
not uufrequently interchanged. “There still exist on 
the shore extensive ruins and fragments of ancient 
buildings, which have every appearance of having 
belonged to the palace-like villus in question, Ad- 
joining these are a nuniber of artificial grottoes or 
galleries, commonly called Le Cente Camerelle, 
opening out to the sea; the precise object of which 
is unknown, but which were doubtless connected 
with some of the villas here, On the hill above is 
an immense subterranean and vaulted edifice, whieh 
oppears to have been a reservoir for water; probably 
designed for the supply of the fleet at Misenum, — It 
is one of the greatest works of the kind now extant, 
oud is commonly called La Jisetna Mirabile. (Eu- 
stace’s Class. Tour, vol, ii, p. 417; Reinanelli, vol, 
iii, p. SV) [E. IL B.] 

BAUTAE is placed in the Antonine Itin., on a 
road from Darantasia (.Moutiers en Tarentiuise) to 
Geneva. D'Anville fixes Bautae at Viewe Annecy, 
a little distance north of the town of Annecy in 
Savoy. [G. Le] 

BAUTES, BAUTIS, or RAUTISUS (Bavrns, 
Havrisos: Hoany-ho or Yellow Hirer), one of the 
two chief rivers of Senica, rising, according to Pto- 
Jony, from three seurees, one in the Casii M., another 
in the Ottecorras ML, and a third in the Ermedi M.; 
and Howing inte the country of the Smae., CPtol, vi. 
16.§ 3; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6.) ‘The three sources 
of Ptolemy have not been identified with any cer- 
tainty. [P.5.] 

BAUZANUM (Sotsen), a town in Klivetia, 
(Paul, Diane, v. 36.) 

BAVO (Plin. iti, 26. s, 30), or BOA (Cod. 
Theol, 16. tit. 5. 8. 53; also Bone, Amin, Mare, 
xsi, 3: Boia, Ant, Itin, p. 423, Wess: Ber), an 
island off the coast of Dalmatia in’ Uhyricum, used 
asa place of banishment under the etuperors. 

BAZIRA (7ra@ BdCipa) or VEZTRA, a tort of the 
Assaveni, at the S. foet of M, Paropaanisus, taken 
by Alesander on his march inte India, (Arran, 
Arnab, iv. 27,28; Curt. viii, 10.§ 2.) It is usually 
identitied with Bajore or Bishore, NW. of Peshaurer; 
but it is by no means certain that this is the true 
site. [. s.J 

BAZIUM (BdGiov &xpov, Ptol.iv. 5. § 8), a pro 
mentery Which fornied the southern extremity of Foul 
Bay (Sinus Inimundas), and appears to be the 
nomtern das et Naavhef. It was in lat. 24° 5° N., 
inthe Regio Trovledytiea, and was the northemmost 
projection of Acthiopia Proper on the eoust of the 
Hed Sea. cw. Lb. D.] 

BEA'TIA (laser.), BIA‘'TIA (Bearia, Pol. ii, 6. 
$9), or VIA'TLA (Pin. iii. 3. 8.4), a city of the Ore- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the frontier of Bae- 
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tica: now Baeza, on the upper Guadalquicir. (Poors, 
vii. p97; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. Lp. 408.) [P. sj 
BE'BIL MONTES. (Itryarees.] 
BE'BRYCES (Bé6puxes, their oonntry Be 
Bpuxia), 1. A nation on the Pentns in Asa 
Stephanus (s. 0, Buovaior) also mentions the Br~ 
navi as a tribe of Bebryces. Strabo (p. 295) 
supposes the Bebrvees to have been of Throas 
stock, and that their first place of settlement in Ass 
was Mysia, Dionysius Periegetes (805; and = 
the commentary of Eustathius) places the Bebirves 
where the river Cius enters the Propontus, that 6 
about the Gulf of Cias.  Eratesthenes (Flin. vo) 
enumerates the Bebrvees among the Asiatic natiete 
that lid perished. In fact, the Bebryces lel ce w 
mythology rather than to history. [ty L) 
2. An Iberian people, regarded as alemicina, 
dwelling on both sides of the Pyrenees. Ther ¥ee 
wild and uncivilized, and subsisted on the posto 
of their flocks and herds, (Avien. Or, Mori 455; 
Sil. Ital. iii, 420-—443, xv. 494; Tzetz. ad Leos 
516, 1305; Zonar, viii. 21; Humboldt, die [roe 
wohner Hispaniens, p. 94.) [PS] 
BECHEIRES (Béxepes, Béyeipo:), a barter 
tribe on the coast of the Pontus (Apel. Rhei a 
396, 1246; Dionys. Perieg. 765), mentioned "2 
the Macrones, and as east of the Macropes, Nyon 
following the coast from east to west, name: v4 
Becheires, and then the Macrocephali, suppers: oF 
Cramer to be the Macrones; but Pliny (eS) oe 
tinguishes the Macrones and Macrncephali. Pucts 
enumeration of names often rather cotfuses tha 
helps us; and it is difficult Jo say where he pa 
the Becheires. But we might infer from Ploy al 
Mel« (i. 19) that they were west of Trapezas, x 
east of the Thermedon, [G. L.] 
BEDA, a position placed on the recul becees 
Augusta Trevirorum (7rier) and Cologne, 12 Gas 
leagues from Trier, Tt appears to be a place uel 
Bidiurg. The wane Pagus Bedensis occurs 2 1% 
notice of the division male Ac. 870 of the pose 
sions of Lothaire between his brothers Louis the b¢- 
toan and Charles the Bald. {G. L] 
BEDAIUM or BLDAIUM (Bddaxor), a town 2 
Noricum, (Ptel. ii, 14. $3; Jtin, Ant. pr oe 
257, 258; Tab. Peuting.) Modern geegrapis 
identify it with Banderg or with Borghauses o 
the point where the Salcuch thows into the Danse 
(Comp. Orelli, Jusertpt. Ne. 1694, where a oe 
Bedains is mentioned, who was probably worsliy 6 
at Devdainm.) Ld) 
BEDRIACUM or BEBRIACUM (the ortherrarer 
of the naine is very uncertain, but the best Mas « 
‘Tacitus give the first forin: By3piacdr, Jeeepe : 
Bytmaxdy, Plut.: £th. Bedriacensis), a villa & 
stuall town (vieus) of Cisalpine Gaul, sitaatet b+ 
tween Verona and Cremona. Thongh in itl 2 
invonsiderible place, and not mentioned by any 4 
the ancient geographers, it was celebrated as So 
scene of two important and decisive batties, the fo 
in A.D, 69, between the generals of Viteliius, (2 
cina and Fabius Valeas, and those of Othe: 75.5 
euded in the complete victory of the firmer: tr 
second, only a few months later, in which the }> 
tellian generals were defeated in their tum | 
Antonius Primus, the lieutenant of Vespasian, Po 
the firmer battle, from its being immediately t- 
lowed by the death of Otho, obtained the grearot 
note, and is generally meant when the * poo 
Bedriacensis " is mentioned. Neither of the Dr» 
actions was, however, in fact, fought at, ot che & 
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Belriacum, bat on the road from thence to Cremona, 
and considerably nearer to the latter city: the as- 
railing army having, in both instances, advanced 
fren Bedriacum. (Tac. Hist. ii, 23, 39—44, 49, 
mw. 15, 2025, 27; Plut. Othe, 8, 11—13; Jo- 
wph. BJ. iv, 9. § 9; Suct. Oth. 9; Eutrop. vii. 
17; Viet. Epit. 7; Juv. ii. 106, and Schol. ad loc.) 
The position of Bedriacum has been the subject of 
much controversy. From the detailed narrative of 
Twites we Jearu that it was on the high road from 
\eruma to Cremona; while the Tabula places Be- 
beaeo (evidently a mere cormnption of Bebriaco) 
«the read from Cremona to Mantua, at the distance 
« 22 MP. from the former city. ‘This distance 
esweaks exactly with a point on the modern road 
fom Cremona to Mantua, about 2 miles E. of 
4 Lorenco Guazzone, the same distance NW. of 
teesolu, and clase to the village of Calvatone, from 
whenee 8 perfectly direct line of road (now aban- 
teed, bat probably that of the Roman road) leads 
ly Goto to Verona. If this position be correct 
feiracum was situated just at the point of 
mies of the two roads from Cremona, one of which 
sppears from Tacitus (ist. iii. 21) to have been 
milled the Via Postamia. Cluverius placed Be- 
tracum st Canneto, a small town on the Oglio 
(“tus ) a few miles NW. of the place just suggested : 
Meanert fixes it at S. Lorenzo Guazzone : D'Anville 
« Ciwxdale, about 3 miles S. of Boezolo; but this 
» jrbably too near the Padus. The precise position 
mest depend upon the course of the Roman road, 
vieeh bas not been correctly traced. We learn from 
Tectms that, like the modern high roads through 
tw fat and low coutftry, it was carried along an 
crated causeway, or agger; both sides being oc- 
evjeed with low and marshy meadows, intersected 
wth ditches, or entangled with vines trained across 
fem tre to tree. (Cluver. Jtal. pp. 259—262 ; 
Mannert, Jtalien, vol. i. p. 153; D'Anville, Geogr, 
Ane. p. 48.) (E.H.B.] 
BEDUNIA, BEDUNENSES. [Astures.] 
BEER (Bupd), mentioned only once in Scnpture 
(Judges, ix. 21). It is placed by Eusebius and St. 
4eume in the great plain, ten miles north of Eleuthe- 
tele ( BeitJebrin), and a deserted village named ed- 
Aired, situated near the site of Beth-Shemesh, serves 
% confirm their notice, It is sometimes supposed 
we be identical with the following, though they are 
Gotnguished by the above-cited authors. [G.W.] 
SELROTH (Bmpéé), the plural form of Beer, 
scutes Welle. It is placed by Eusebius at the 
tance of seven miles from Jerusalem, on the road 
& Niewpelis, of Emmaus (now 'Anutis). But 
% Jerome's version of the Onomasticon places it on 
Se wad to Nespolis (Nabhis) at the same distance 
fren Jermalem. This would correspond very nearly 
wth the site of the modern village of el-Bireh, 
wel & about three hours, i. e. eight or nine miles, 
wrth of Jerusalem, on the high road to Nablia. 
“Many large stones, and various substructions 
tetely to the antiquity of the site” (Robinson, Bid. 
Se. vol i p. 130), and there are remains of two 
lerge reservoirs, formerly fed by a copious fountain, 
we whech the city probably owed its name. It was 
me of the four cities of the Gibeonites, and fell 


te the let of the tribe of Benjamin. (Josh. ix. 17, | 


srl. 25; Reland, Palacst. pp 484,618.) [G.W.] 
KEERSHEBA (Bnpea6ei), “ The Well of the 
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was assigned to the tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 28, 
xix. 2.) It is proverbial as the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the Land of Israel, and was in the 
time of Eusebius a very extensive village twenty 
miles south of Hebron. It was then occupied by a 
Roman garrison. Its name is still preserved, and 
the site is marked by two fine ancient wells, and 
extensive ruins. (Reland, s.v.; Robinson, Bid. Jes. 
vol. ii, pp. 301—303.) It is 12 hours, or more than 
30 Roman miles, $.W. by W. of Hebron. [G. W.] 

BEGORRI'TIS LACUS, mentioned only by Livy 
Gslii. 53), was situated in Eordaea in Macedonia, 
and probably derived its name from a town Begorra. 
Leake supposes Begorra to have been situated at 
Kaliari, and the Begorritis Lacus to be the small 
lake of Kitrini. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 289, 316.) 

BELBINA (BéAéwa; Eth. Bedéwitys, Her; 
more correctly BeAGurjrns, Steph. B.: St. George), 
a small island, very lofty and difficult of access, 
situated at the entrance of the Saronic gulf, about 
10 miles from the promontory of Sunium. Although 
nearer Attica than the Peloponnesus, it was reckoned 
to belong to the latter. Hence, it was doubtless 
inhabited by Dorians, and was probably a colony 
from Belemina (also written Belmina and Belbina), 
a town on the confines of Laconia and Arcadia. 
 eapiewarp Themistocles quotes the name of 

is island as one of the most insignificant spots in 
Hellas. (Herod. viii. 125.) The island was inhabited 
in antiquity. On all the slopes of the hills there 
are traces of the ancient terraces; and on one of the 
summits are remains of the ancient town. But nei- 

inscriptions nor coins have yet been found on 
the island. (Scylax, p. 20; Strab. viii. p. 375, ix. 
p-. 398; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. iv. 12. 5. 19; Ross, 
Reisen auf den Griech. Inseln, vol. ii. p. 172.) 

BELEA, a place which is mentioned in the An- 
tonine Itin., between Genabum, Orléans, and Brivo- 
durum (Briare). Its site is unknown. [G. L.} 

BELEMI'NA, BELMI'NA, or BELBI'NA (Be- 
Aeuiva, BéAuwa, BeaSiva: Eth. BeA6utrns, Steph. 
B.), a town in the NW. frontier of Laconia, the territory 
of which was called Belminatis. (BeAgwiwaris, Polyb. 
ii. 54; Strab. viii. p. 343.) It was originally an 
Arcadian town, but was conquered by the Lacedac- 
monians at an early period, and annexed to their 
territory; although Pausanias does not believe this 
statement. (Paus. viii. 35. § 4.) After the battle 
of Leuctra Belbina was restored to Arcadia; most 
of its inhabitants were removed to the newly founded 
city of Megalopolis; and the place continued to be a 
dependency of the latter city. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4; 
Plat. Cleom. 4; Polyb. ii. 54.) In the wars of the 
Achaean league, the Belminatis was a constant 
source of contention between the Spartans and 
Achacans, Under Machanidas or Nabis, the tyrants 
of Sparta, the Belminatis was again annexed to 
Laconia; but upon the subjugation of Sparta by 
Philopoemen in n.c. 188, the Belminatis was once 
more annexed to the territory of Megalopolis. (Liv. 
xxxvili. 34.) The Belminatis is a mountainous 
district, in which the Eurotas takes its rise from 
many springs. (Strab. 1. ¢.; Paus. iii. 21. § 3.) 
The mountains of Belemina, now called Tzimbari, 
rise to the height of 4108 feet. Belemina is said 
by Pansanias (i. ¢.) to have been 100 stadia from 
Pellana, and is placed by Leake on the summit of 


(nth :” so named from an incident in the life of | Mount Khelmds, upon which there are Hellenic re- 
Avraham (Gem. xxi. 25, &c.), and afterwards the mains, (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 20; Pelopon- 


oe ofa city, situated in that part of Judah, which 


| nesiaca, pp. 203, 234, 237, 366.) 
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RELENDT, a people of Aquitania, mentioned by 
Viiny (iv. 19). whose tame appears to he pre- 
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which would decide the matter, does net oerer im th 


(iallic war, But whether Belciuim is a genuine fe 


served in that of Hefei, astall place in the Levades, | or not, Caesar uses either Belgium or Ewin, © 
| litnited sense, as well as in the general sme ¢ 4 


between Bordeane and Bayonne. The place is 
called Belin ia sume eld documents, and the pas- 
sage of the river Pons Belini, Beli is ow the small 
river Leyre, in the department of Les Landes, which 
ruts through the dreary Latules into the Atesséa 
f Arcachon, {[G. L.] 
BELERIUM, the Law?'s Fad, in Britain. Bele- 
rium is the form in Dielerus Siculus (v. 21). 
Ptolemy Gi. 3. $3) has Bolerium; specially stat- 
des that Bolerium and Antivestacum were synony- 
ous, {R.G. LL.) 
BELGAE. Caesar (22. G. 1.1) tnakes the Belzae, 
by whieh he means the country of the Belzae, one of 
the great divisions of Gallia, ‘The Belusw were se- 
erated trom their southern neighbours the Celtae 
by the Seine and the Marve (Matrona), a branch 
of the Seine. Their boundary on the west was the 
Ocean; on the east and north the lower eourse of 
the Ahine. Caesar's Gallia extends as far as the 
outlets of the Rhine (2. G. iv. 10), and ineludes the 
Iusula Batavoram [Baravonum Insvia} ; but 
there is a debated point or two about the outlets of 
the Rhine, whieh is better discussed elsewhere 
[Ruescs]. Caesar does not fix the boundary of 
the Belyae between the seurce of the Marne and the 
Rhine; but as the Lingones and the Sequani seem 
to he the most northern of the Celtae in these parts, 
the boundary may have min from the senrce of the 
Marne along the Céte fOr and the Fuactiles to the 
Vosges (Vosegus Mons): and the Voseyus was: the 
Woundary from the north bank of the Jews (Dnbis) 
to its termination in the angle formed by the june- 
ture of the Nate and the Nhine, near Bingen, 
with this exception that the Mediomatrici extended 
to the Rhine (2. G. iv. 10), The people on the 
east of the Vosges were Germans, Vangiones, Neme- 
tes, Tribocei, who oceupied the plain of Alsace, and 
perhaps somewhat more, (Tacit. German, 28.) 
These three tribes, or a part ef euch, were in’ the 
army of Ariovistus, (Coes. JA G.i. 51.) As to 
the Tribecei at least, their position on the left bank 
of the Rhine in Caesar's time, is certain (4, G. iv, 
10). Straho (p. 194) speaks of them as having 
crossed the Rhine inte Galliaowithont mentioning the 
tine of this passage. The Nemetes and Vangiones 
tay have settled west of the Rhine after Caesar's 
time, and this stpposition agrees with Cuesar’s 
text, who dees net mention then in JG, iv. 12, 
which he should have done, if they had then heen 
on the Gallic side of the Rhine. Caesar's tilitary 
operations in Gallia did not extend to any part of 
the country between the Mosel and the Rhine. The 
battle ia which he defeated Ariovistus was probally 
foucht in the plain of Alsace, north of Bale; but 
Caesar certainly advaneed no further north in that 
direction, for it was unnecessary: he finished this 
German war by driving the Germans into the Rhine, 
Caesar gives to a part of the whole country, which 
he ealls the country of the Belyae, the name of Bel- 
ginm (8, G. v. 12, 24, 25); aterm which he might 
term after the fashion of the Roman names, Latium 
wd Sampium. But the reading * Belyio” is seme- 
what uncertain, fur the final o and the s muy easily 
have been confounded in the MSS.; and though the 
MSs. are in faveur of © Belgio” in vi 1 
are in favour of “ Delyis” in v. 24. ‘The form 
* Belvzio” occurs also in Hirtius (24, @, vill. 46, 49, 
4), in the cummin texts. 


| 


2.25, they | 


‘The form “ Belyiutn,” | Mosel, which belongs to the basin of the Mame = & 


third port of Gallia. For in v. 24, where he & > 
scribing the pesitinn of his Tropes danng the eucet 
of the year Bc. 54—53, he speaks of thre row 
being quartered in Belgium or arnemg the bec, 
while he mentions others as quartered amen: th 
Morini, the Nervii, the Essui, the Remi, the Tron. 
awl the Eburones, all of whom are Belrae, m Ue 
wider sense of the term. The part desigratel 1 
the term Belgium or Belgae inv, 24, is the cent 
of the Betlovaci (v.46). In Hirtins (wit. 46,47) 
the town of Netnetocenna (Arras), the chief placed 
the Atrebates, is placed in Belsium. The pesos 
of the Ambiani, between the Bellovaci ated the Ate 
bates, would lea! toa probable conclusion that we 
Ambiani were Belgae; and this is contirmed bra 
comparison with v, 24, for Caesar placed three kcres 
in Belgium, under three commanders; and theust bt 
only mentions the place of one of them as being ames 
the Lellovaci, we may conclude what was 
tion of the other two from the names of the 
amt Atrehates being omitted in the ents 
¥. 24. There was, then, a peuple, or three pepe, 
specially named Belzae, whom Caesar places betseo 
the ise and the upper basin of the Schelde, me 
vld French provinees of J'icardie and Artow. We 
might be inclined to consider the Caleti as Belo, 
trom their position between the three Belric peu 
and the sea; and some geographers support this oe 
clusion by a passage in Hirtius (viii. 6), bet Ga 
passage would also make us @onelude that the Ae 
lercit were Belvaec, and that would be false. 

In B.G. ii. 4, Caesar enumerates the priocne 
peoples in the country of the Belge in its eet 
sense, which, besides those above enumerated, wey: 
the Suessiones, who bordered on the Neti; the Me 
napii in the north, on the lower Maas, and beedees 
on the Morini on the south and the Batavi on to 
north; the Caleti, at the mouth of the Seine; the Ve 
lueasses on the Se de, in the Verin; the Verumanin, 
north of the Suaessiones, in Vermeanedots, amt te 
Aduatuei on the Maas, and probably ateut the ow- 
thence of the Maas ant Sembre The Contres 
Ebarones, Cacraesi,and Partuani, who are abs: met 
tioned in B. G. ii. 4, were called by the general name 
of Germani. They were all in the basin of the Moet, 
extending from Tongern, southwards, but chiedy oo 
the east side of the Wueaz; and the Ehuroes o- 
tended to the Kine. The Aduatuci were said tw be 
Teutones and Cimbri, (2. G. ii. 29.) 

Desides these peoples, there are mentioned 6 
Caesar { B. GN, 5) the Meldi, who are not the Mesa 
on the Sedne, but near Mruges, or therateuts: xl 
the Batavi,in the Insula Batavorum, [Batavens 
InsuLa.] The Sezni, mentioned in B. G. mi. 32 
with the Condrusi, were probably Germans, and 
tuted in Namur, The Ambivareti (8. G. iv. 9, 
90) are of doubtful position, The Mediometnes, 
south of the Treviri, were included in Caesar's Below: 
and alse the Leuci, south of the Medicmatra. Th 

‘aristi, on the Sedae, were Celtae, These are toe 
peoples included in Caesar's Belgae, except seme 
few, such as these mentioned in B. G. v. 39, 0f «bes 
we know nothing, 

This division of Galiia comprehends part of the 
basin of the Seine, the basin of the Somme, of the 
Schelde, aml of the Maas; and the basin of Une 
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fy a plain country, and contains no mountain range 
except the Vosges. The hills that bound the basin 
of the Mosel are inconsiderable elevations, The 
tract of the Ardemnes (the Arduenna Silva), is 
ragged, bat not mountainous. There is also the 
billy tract along the Maas between Dinant and 
Leege, and north and east as far as Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
The rest is level, and is a part of the great plain of 
horthern 

Cooar (&.G. i. 1) makes the Belgae distinct 
from the Celtae and Aquitani in usages, political con- 
eitation, and language; but little weight is due to 
the general expression, for it appears that those 
vium Caesar calls Belgae were not all one people; 
Oey had pure Germans among them, and, besides 
the, they were mixed with Germans. The Remi 
tel Caesar (B.C. ti. 4) that most of the Belgne 
wer of German origin, that they had crossed the 
Khine of old, and, being attracted by the fertility of 
the sail, bad settled in the parts about there, and ex- 
jeled the Galli who were the cultivators of those 
jart. This is the true meaning of Cacsar’s text: 
astery of an ancient invasion from the north and 
eat of the Rhine by Germanic people, of which we 
lew 8 particular instance in the case of the Batavi 
[Batavi]; of the Galli who were disturbed, being at 
Onl remote time an agricultural people, and of their 
beng expelled by the Germans. But Caesar's words 
® wt admit any further inference than that these 
\eman mvaders occupied the parts near the Rhine, 
The Treviri and Nervii affected a German origin 
(Tact. German. 28), which, if it be true, must 
mp’y that they had some reason for affecting it; and 
ww that they were not pure Germans, or they might 
here mud so. Strabo (p. 192) makes the Nervii 
Sereans. The fact of Caesar making such a river 
@ the Marne a boundary between Belyic and Celtic 
peoples, is a proof that he saw some marked distinc- 
tee between Belgne and Celtae, though there were 
many paints of resemblance. Now, as most of the 
telcse were Germans or of German origin, as the 
lieu believed or said, there must have been some 
whe were not Germans or of German origin; and 
f weexelude the Menapii, the savage Nervii, and 
te pure Germans, we cannot affirm that any of 
(he remainder of the Belgae were Germans. The 
mame af the Morini alone is evidence that they are 
wt Germans; for their name is only a variation of 
ae form Armorici. 

Within the time of man's memory, when Caesar 
ee © Gallia, Divitiacus, a king of the Suessiones, 
"= the most powerful prince in all Gallia, and had 
ablebed his authority even in Britain (3B. G. ii. 4). 
iene had also passed into Britain, and settled there 
© (ye maritime parts (8. G. v, 12), and they re- 
ated the names of the peoples from which they 
=e. The direct historical conclusion from the an- 
wet authorities as to the Bela, is this: they were 
ete peophe, some of whom in Caesar's time were 
“eed with Germans, without having lost their na- 
weal characteristics. Carsar, wanting a name under 


tech he could comprehend all the peoples north of | of Somerset and Hants being also included. 


w See, took the name of Belgae, which scems to 
wre been the general name of a few of the most 
werrtal bordering on the Seine. Strabo 
» 176), who makes a marked distinction between 
~ Aqatani and the rest of the people of Celtica or 
«la Transalpima, states that the rest have the 
mix of Celtic physical characteristics, but that 
ory awe not al] the same language, some differing 
) tke m tungue, and in their political fonns and 
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habits a little; all which expresses as great a degree 
of uniformity among peoples spread over so large a 
surface as could by any possibility exist in the state 
of civilization at that time. Strabo, besides the Com- 
mentarii of Caesar, had the work of Posidonius as 
an authority, who had travelled in Gallia. 

When Augustas made a fourfold division of Gallia, 
B.c. 27, which in fact subsisted before him in 
Caesar's time,—for the Provincia is a division of 
Gallia independent of Caesar's threefold division 
(B.G.i..1),—he enlarged Aquitania Son agree 
and he made a division named Lugdunensis, of which 
Lugdunum (yon) was the capital. Strabo's de- 
scription of this fourfold division is not clear, and it 
is best explained by considering the new division of 
Gallia altogether, [Gati1a.] Strabo, after do- 
scribing some of the Belgic tribes, says (p. 194), 
“ the rest are the peoples of the Paroceanitic Belgae, 
among whom are the Veneti.” The word Parocean- 
itic is the same as Caesar's Armoric, or the peoples 
on the sea. He also mentions the Osismi, who were 
neighbours of the Veneti. This passage has been 
used to prove (Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, Introd.) 
that these Paroceanitic Belgae, the Veneti and their 
neighbours, and the Belgae north of the Seine, were 
two peoples or confederations of the same race; and as 
the Veneti were Celts, so must the Belgae north of 
the Seine be. It might be said that Strabo here 
uses Belgae in the sense of the extended Belgian di- 
vision, for he clearly means to say that this division 

some part of the country between the 
Loire and the Seine, the western part at least. But 
his account of the divisions of Gallia is so confused 
that it cannot be relied on, nor does it agree with 
that of Pliny. It is certain, however, that some 
changes were made in the divisions of Gallia be- 
tween the time of Augustus and the time of Pliny. 
[Gauuia. [G. L.J 

BELGAE. A British tion, is first mentioned 
under the name of Belgae by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28) 
Caesar's notice extends only tothe fact of the inte- 
rior of the island being inhabited “ by those who 
are recorded to have been born in the island itself ; 
whereas the sea-coast is the occupancy of iminigrants 
from the country of the Belgae, brought over for the 
sake of either war or plunder. All these are called 
by names nearly the same as those of the states they 
came from—names which they have retained in the 
country upon which they made war, and in the land 
whereon they settled.” (8. G. v. 12.) 

How far do Caesar and Ptolemy notice the same 
population ? Ptolemy's locality, thoagh the exact 
extent of the area is doubtful, is, to a certain degree, 
very definitely fixed. The Belgae lay to the south 
of the Dobuni, whose chief town was Corineum 
(Cirencester). They also lay to the east and north 
of the Durotriges of Dor-setshire, Venta ( }'in- 
chester) was one of the towns, and Aquae Sulis 
(Bath) another. Calleva (Silchester) was not one of 
them: on the contrary, it belonged to the Attrebutii. 
This coincides nearly with the county of Wilts, “ 

t 
ss be observed that the Belgae of Ptolemy agree 
| with those of Caesar only in belonging to the southern 
| part of Britain. They are chiefly an inland popula- 

tion, and touch the sea only on the south and west ; 
not on the east, or the part more especially opposite 
Belgium. It must also be observed that Wilts is 
the county where the monumental remains of the 
ancient occupants of Britain are at once the most 


numerous and characteristic. 
cc? 
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But the Belvie area of Britain may be carried fur- | these three propesitions bas been doahted is 


ther eastwanls by considering the Attrehatit as a 


known; in other words, it is well knewn that ped 


Heleic population; in which ease Belyae is a generic | writers have looked upon the Belzae as German 


term, and Attrebatii the specitie name of one of the 
divisions it ineludes; and by admitting the evidence 
of Richard of Cirencester we may go further still, 
[Binnoecs.] To this line of criticism, however, it may 
be objected, that it is as litth warranted by the text 
of Caesar as by that of Ptolemy. 

The Belgae of Caesar require Aent and Suseer as 
their localitw: those of Ptolemy, Wilts and Somerset, 
The reconciliation of these dititrent conditions has 
been attempted. An extension westward between 
the times of the two writers has given one hypothesis. 
But this is beset with difficulties. To say nothing 
shout the extent to whieh the time in question was 
the epesh of conquests almost exclusively Koman, 
the reasons for believing the sources of Ptolemy to 
lave heen earlier than the tine of Caesar are covent, 

iy the mind of the present writer, the fet that 
Piolemy’s sautherities dealt with was the existence 
in Britain of localities belonging to populations 
called Deluwe and Attrebatiis a tuet known to Caesar 
also. Another faet known to Caesar was, the ex- 
itenee of Belgic immigrants along the shures of 
Aeut and Susser, Between these there is as little 
Tecessary connection as there is between the settle. 
inents of the taadern Germans in London, and the 
existence of Gerinan geographical names in -sted, 
~horet, &e.,in Kent.  Viut there és an apparent one ; 
and this either Cyesar or his authorities assumed, 
Fielewe aml Attrehates he found in Kent, just as men 
trom Delinen-Aerst may probably be found at present; 
wml populations called Belgae and Attrebates he 
lard of in parts not very distant just as men of 
Gould-Aars? or Mid-heeret may be heard of now, 
Ile connected the two as nine ethnologists out of ten, 
with equally limited data, would have done,—logi- 
cally, but erronconsly 

‘The professed Keltic scholar tnay carry the criti- 
cism further, and probably explain the occurrence of 
the names in question—and others like therm—upen 
the principle just suggested. He may succeed in 
showing that the forms Bely- and Attrebat-, have a 
geographical er political siguitication, The first is 
oue of importanee, The same, or a similar, com. 
bination of sounds oceurs in Blatum Selg-ium, a 
stition north of the Solway: in the Numerus 
A-bule-oram stationed at Anderida; and in the 
funous Fir-belgs of Ireland. ‘Two observations 
apply to these last. Like the Attacotti [Arta- 
‘ ort), they oceur only in the fabulous portion of 
Irish history. Like the -Uibet in such words as quod- 
dihet, quibus-lihet, the Boly is unflected, the fir- only 
being declined—so that the forms are Fir-Bolg 
(ie yar), Feroib-Bole ( de Iyis ). This is against 
the word being a true proper name. Lastly, it 
should be added, that, though the word Belgae in 
Ivitain is not generic, it is so in Gaul, where there 
is no such population as that of the Zelgae, except 
so far asitis Nervian, Attrehatian, Menapian, Xe. 

That the Belgae of Britain were in the same eth- 
nological category with the Belgae of Gaul, no more 
follows from the identity of name, than it follows 


The Gallic Belzae. however, rather than the fe 


tannic, are the tribes with whom this question me 
All that need be said here is. that of the three felce 
towns mentioned by Ptolemy (Ischalis, Aquae So, 
and Venta), none is Germanic in name, whilst u 

Latin, and the thied eminently British, as may bess 
by comparing the Venta situram and the |r 
leenoram with the Venta Belgarun, [KGL] 

BILGICA. [Ganita.] 

BELGINUM. [Gavia] 

BIVLGIUM. [Bevoae.) 

BELIAS. [Bautsses.] 

BILION, ([Lasaa.] 

BELISAMA (Acstuarium), in Britain, mectined 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 2) as south of Morrone 
(Mereeame Bey), and, consequently, most protect 
the mouth of the Ribble, though Horsley idenute « 
with that of the Mersey. (R.G.L) 

RELLI (BeAAol), one of the smaller tribes of ui 
Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, with the pox- 
erful city of Segeda (Zeyhdn), the revolt of vet 
commenenl the Celtiberian War. (Polyb. xxr. 2; 
Appian. de Keb. Hisp. 44,45.) (P.S] 

BELLINTUM, a place in Gallia, marke! 2 
the Jerusalem Itin, between Artqnom and Aree 
The distance identifies it with Barbentaae, acon 
ing to D'Anville, and with Lauzac, accoriz: # 
others, (GL) 

BELLOCASSES. [Vettocassrs.] 

RELLUVACI (BeAAodxor, Strive, p. 195) 4 
Belgie people, the first of the Belgae in numbers wi 
influence (4. Gil, 4,8; vii 59). It was reported @ 
Caesar that they could muster 100,000 armed men 
[Betcar.] Their position was between the Sane 
(Sunara) and the Seine, S. of the Ambiani, b 
the Caleti, and W. of the Suessones. It is comet 
tured that the small tribe of the Sylvanectes, b ¢ 
the Oise, who are not mentioned in Caesar, were 5 
his tine included among the Bellovaci, The *m« 
extent of the territory of the Bellovaci peobaldr oom 
prehended the dioceses of Beanrais and of Sexes 
Ptolemy mentions Caesaromagus (Beaweau ) a the 
capital of the Bellovaci in his time. The emir pect 
that Caesar mentions is Bratuspantium. [Beatr= 
rantioM. | [G. L} 

BELON (BéAwr, Strab. iii. p. 140, Steph. B- 
Eth, BeAdvws, coinp. s. ¢. Brads), of BAELUS 
(Baidew, Ptol. ii, 4. § 5; Marc. Herac, po 4 
Geogr. Rav, iii, 42; coins), a city on the S ome 
of Hispania Bactiea, at the mouth of a river of tbe 
same name (probably the Barbate), which Marc 
places between 150 and 200 stadia SE. of tbe 
Vrom, Junonis (C. Trafalgar), The aty ws & 
considerable port, with establishments fir saltar 
fish; and it is 6m. p. W. of Mellaria and 12 E¢ 
sesievo (/tin, And. p. 407, where it has the <a- 
name Claudia), at the entrance of the Fretum toe- 
ditanum (Streits of Gibraltar) from the Atheou- 
(Mela, ii. 6; Pin. iii, 3. 8 1), directly oppeente 
‘Tingis, in Mauretania, and was the usual piece 
cinbarcation for persons crossing over to Ghat «tr 


that Catnbro-Britoen and Italian belong to the | (Steab. L¢.), the distance to which was teckoor 
suine family, beewuse ench is called Welsh, The | 30 Roman miles (Plin. v, 1), or 220 stadia (/ma 
truer evidence is of a more indirect nature, and lies | Ant. p.495), Its mins are still seen at tbe poe 
in the fact of the Britannic Belgae being in the | called Belonia, or Bolonia, 3 Spanish mires Wt 
same category with the rest of the Britons, the rest | Tarifa. There is a coin with the epignph Bares 
of the Britons being as the Gauls, and the Gauls as | (Philos, Trans, vol. xxx. p. 922; Fleet, Mot 
the continental Belgue. That the first and last of | de Asp. vel. ii, p. 635, vol. iii, p. 152; Miccuet, 
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vol. i. p 7, Suppl. vol. i. p. 14; Sestini, p. 33; 
Prkbel, vol. i. p. 16; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 295, 
343.) P. 5. 

SELSI'NUM, a place marked in the Antonine 
hin between Climberris (Auch)and Lugdunum Con- 
vemrum (St. Bertrand de Comminges). Belsinum 
is probably the Besino of the Table. D’Anville sup- 
pees that the site may be Hernet ; others take it to 
be Masseure: bat neither distances nor names seem 
te enable us to fix the site with certainty. [G.L.]} 

BELSI'NUM (BéAowor, Ptol. ii. 6. § 58), a city 
@ the Cehiberians, in Hispania Tarraconensis, after- 
vans called Vivarium. Its site is marked at Vivel, 
wew Segurbe in Valencia, by Roman ruims and in- 
wriptions, (Laborde, Jtin. del Espagne, vol. ii, p.346, 
dnd ed.) P.S. 

BELU'NUM or BELLUNUM (BeAodvov), a con- 
eivmble town in the interior of Venetia, still called 
Seliemo. It was situated in the upper valley of the 
Pare (Piare), about 20 miles NE. of Feltria, and 
aexet on the borders of Khactia, It was probably 
is extent as well as modern times the capital of the 
rereading district. ( Plin. iii. 19. s, 23; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 9; P. Dime. vi. 26; Orell. Jnscr. 69.) [E.H.B.] 

BELUS (ByAeds), called also Pagida by Pliny 
(v.19), a small river of Palestine, described hy 
Moy as taking its rise frorn a lake named Cenderia, 
a the roots of Mount Carmel, which after running five 
miss enters the sea near Ptolemais (xxxvi. 26) two 
vale from the city, according to Josephus. (2. J. 
“2 $9.) It is chiefly celebrated among the an- 
ets for its vitreous sand, and the accidental dis- 
terry of the manufacture of glass is ascribed by 
Pay to the banks of this river, which he describes 
® 8 sluggish stream, of unwholesome water, but 
rmvecrated by religious ceremonies. (Comp. Tac. 
Met. 7.) It is pow called Nahr Na'mdn; but 
te lake Cendevia has disappeared. It is an inge- 
‘ems conjecture of Reland that its ancient appel- 
ithe may be the origin of the Greek name for glass, 
terior badss. (Balaest. p. 290.) [G.W.} 

BEMBINA. [Newra. 

BENA'CUS LACUS (Bfraxos Aluem, Strab.: 
Seiraxos, Ptol.), a lake in Cisalpine Gaul, at the 
fet of the Alps, formed by the river Mincius, now 
culed the Lego di Garda. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; 
Viv. dew. x. 205.) It is the largest of 
uke in Italy, greatly exceeding both the 
Largs and Verbanus in and 
tient, thoagh inferior to them in length. Strabo, 


Y) stadia, and its breadth at 130 (iv. p. 209 
et the former distance is greatly exaggerated, its 
length being less than 30 G. miles, or 300 


~rparatively narrow: it is ouly the sonthern 


i 


it bigh Alps sweep down it with unbroken force, 
eel the storms om its surface exceed in violence 
her om amy other of the Italian lakes. Hence 
Yerd justly speaks of it as rising into waves, and 
~werver Tike the sea. (FTuctibus et fremitu assur- 
pw Breace marino, Virg. G. ii. 160; Serv.ad loc.) 
The sire at its soutbern extremity is comparatively 
™, being bounded only by gently sloping hills, 
ie which projects a narrow tongue of land, form- 
=y the besatifal peninsula of Simao, which divides 
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this part of the lake into two nearly equal portions, 
The river Mincius issues from its SE. extremity, 
where stood the town of AkpELIca, on the site of 
the modern fortress of Peachiera. Most ancient 
writers speak of the Mincius as having its source in 
the lake Benacus (Serv. ad Aen. x. 205; Vib. Seq. 
pp. 6, 14; Isidor, Orig. xiii, 19), but Pliny tells us 
that it flowed through the lake without allowing 
their waters to mix, in the same manner as the 
Addaua did through the Larian Lake, and the Rhone 
through the Lacus Lemannus. (ii. 103. s. 106.) 
It is evident, therefore, that he must have considered 
the river which enters the lake at its northern ex- 
tremity, and is now called the Sarca, as being the 
same with the Mincins, which would certainly be 
correct in a geographical point of view, though not 
in accordance with either ancient or modern usage. 
According to the same author vast quantities of ecls 
were taken at a certain season of the year where the 
Mincius issued from the lake. (Plin. ix. 22. 5. 58.) 
Several inscriptions have been found, in which 
the name of the BENACENSES occurs, whence it has 
been supposed that there was a town of the name of 
Benacus. But it is more probable that this name 
designates the population of the banks of the lake 
in general, who would naturally combine for various 
purposes, such as the erection of honorary statues 
and inscriptions, The greater part of these have 
been found at a place called Toscolano, on the W. 
bank of the lake, about 5 miles N. of Sald; the 
ancient name of which is supposed to have been 
Tusculanum. (See however Orelli, 2183.) It appears 
to have had a temple or sanctuary, which was « place 
of common resort from all parts of the lake. The 
name of Benacus occurs in an inscription found at 
S. Vigilio on the opposite shore, as that of the 
tutelary deity of the lake, the “ Pater Benacus ” of 
Virgil. (Rossi, Memorie di Brescia, pp. 200, 201; 
Cluver. /tal. p. 107.) The modern town of Garda, 
from whence the lake derives its present appellation, 
appears from inscriptions diseovered there to have 
been inhabited in Roman times, but its ancient name 
is unknown. (E. H. B.] 
BENAMERIUM (Byrvauaph), a village of I's- 
lestine to the north of Zorah (q. v.) mentioned only 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome. (Onomast. 4. ». Ne- 
«nplu, lege Neuepiu.) {G. W.] 
BENAVENTA. ER anetidrt. 
BENE (Bin: Eth. Byvaios), a town of Crete, 
in the neighbourhood of Gortyn, to which it was 
subject, only known as the birthplace of the poet 


:| Rhianus. (Steph. B. s. 0. Byyn; Suid. s. 9, ‘Piwds.) 


BENEHARNUM, a place first mentioned in the 
Antonine Itin. It is placed 19 Gallic leagues, or 
28} M.P., from Aquae Tarbellicue (Daz), on the 
road to Toulouse, But the road was circuitous, for 
it passed through Aquae Convenaruin; and between 
Beneharnum and Aquae Convenarum the Itin. places 
Oppidum Novum (Naye on the Gave), 27 M. P. 
from um. Another road from Caesar Au- 
gusta (Saragossa) to Beneharnum, passes through 
Aspa Luca (Pont [ Esquit) and Iuro (Oléron), on 
the Gare d'Oléron. Iluro is 18 M. P. from Bene- 
harnum, If then we join Oléron and Naye by a 
straight line, we have the respective distances 18 and 
27 M. P. from Oléron and Naye to Benebarnum, as 
the other sides of the triangle. Walckenaer, on the 
authority of these two routes and personal observa 
tion, places Beneharnum at Vieille Tour to the E.of 
Maslac; Reichard, at Navarreins; and D'Anville 
places it near Orthes. Walckenacr’s site is at Cas 

ec3 
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telnon, between Mastic and Lagor, in the depart- 
ment of Busses Pyrénées. Teneharnum was un- 
doubtedly the origin of the name of Sruvn, one of 
the old divisions of France. Beneliarnum, under the 
name of Kenarnum, existed in the sixth cenutary of 
our aera, and had a bishop. ‘There are no ancient 
remains which ean be identified as the site of Bene. 
harman, (DW Anville, Notice, geo; Walekenaer, Geog. 
vol, ii, pn 400, &e.) [G.L.] 
GENEVENTUM (BeveSerrés, Steph. B. App.; 
Beveovertiy, Strab, Ptol.: Ath. Beneventanus: de- 
nevento), one of the chief cities of Satmmiutn, and at 
a later period one of the mest important cities of 
Southern Italy, was situated un the Via Appia at a 
distance of 32 miles E. trom Capua; and on the 
hanks of the river Calor, There is some diserepaney 


us te the people to which it belonged: Dliny ex- | 


Jovssly assigns it to the Hirpini; but Livy certainly 
seems to consider it as belonging to Sammiun Proper, 
as distinguished from the Hirpint; and Ptolemy 
wlepts the same view. (Pin. ii, 11. 5s. 16; Liv, 
xxii, 13; DPtol. ii, 1. § 67.) All writers eoneur in 
representing it as a very ancient city; Solinus and 





Stephanus of Byzantivin ascribe its foundation to | 


Dimnedes; a legend whieh appears toe have been 
adopted by the inhabitants, who, in the time of Pro- 
copius, pretended to exhibit the tusks of the Caly- 
donian boar in proof of their descent. (Solin, 2. § 


10; Steph. B. se. ; Procop. B. 6.1.15.) Festus, | 


on the contrary (x. v, Ausonione), related that it was 
founded by Auson, a son of Ulysses and Cirve: a 
trulition whieh indicates that it was an ancient Au- 
sonicin city, previous to its conquest by the Samnites, 
Lut it first appears in history as a Samnite city 
(Liv. ix. 27); and must have already been a place 
of strength, so that the Romans dil not venture to 
attack it during their first two wars with that peo- 
ple. It appears, however, to have fallen into their 
hands during the Third Sampite War, though the 


exact oerasion is unknown. It was certainly in the | 


power of the Romans in B.c. 274, when Pyrrlias 
was defeated in a great battle, fought in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the consul M, Curins, (Plat, 
Pyrrh, 25; Foontin. Strat, iv 1. § 14.) Six years 
later (x. c. 268) they sought farther to secure its 
possession by establishing there a Roman colouy 


with Latin rights. (Liv. Bit. xv.; Vell. Pat. i. 14.) | 
It was at this time that it first assumed the nane | 


of Beneventam, having previously been called Ma- 
leventum (MaAderroy, or MadeSerrés), a name 
which the Romans regarded as of evil angury, and 
changed into one of a more fortunate signification, 
(Ulin. iii. 11. 5.16; Liv, ix. 27; Fest. s. 0. Beneven- 
tum, p. 34; Steph. Bes, v3 Provop, BG. i. 15.) 
It is probable that the Osean or Saimnite name was 
Maloeis, or Malivix, froin whenee the form Male- 
venti would be derived, like Agrigentum= from 
Aeragas, Selinuntimn from Selinus, &c, (Milingen, 
Nunism. de Ultaliv, po 223.) 

As a Roman colony Beneventum seems to have 
quickly become a flourishing ple; and in the 
second Punie War was repeated)y ocenpied by Ro- 
Than generals as a pest of iipertanee, on acount of 
its proximity to Campania, and its strength as a 
fortress. oo In its immediate neighbourliool were 
fought two of the mest decisive actions of the war: 
the one in Boe. 214, in which the Carthuzinian 
general Hanno was defeated by ‘Ti, Graechos; the 
wher in wee. 212, when the cap of Hanno, in 
whieh die had aceumulated a vast quantity af com 
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' Roman consul Q. Fulvius. (Liv. xxii 13, sie 14 
16, xxv. 13, 14, 15, 17; Appian, Anni, 36. \17) 
And theugh its territory was iiere than ener bul 
waste by the Carthaginiins, it was still one of ts 
eighteen Latin colonies which in B.C 200 er a 
once able and willing te furnish the neyuirel got 
of toen and money for contioning the war. (Les 

| xxvii, 10.) It is singular that no mention 

} occurs during the Soial War; but it sem & 
have eseaped from the calamities which at ths 
time befel so many cities of Sammmium, and tom 
the cluse of the Republic is spoken of as tr ¢ 

the most opulent and flourishing cities @ tu 

(Appian, B.C. iv. 3; Strab ve p. 250; On o 
err, i. 15.) Under the Seeend Triumvite ts 

territory was portioned out by the Triumvirs te ver 

veterans, aml subsequently a fresh coleny wae esta 
lished there by Augustus, who greativ enlarged 
domain by the addition of the territors of Caador. 

A third colony was settled there by Nero, at #he 4 

time it assmmned the title of Concordia; beter * 

find it bearing, in inscriptions of the mign id Xe 

timius Severus, the tithes “ Colonia Julia Anges 

Concordia Felix Beneventam.” (Appian be; bs 

Colon, pp. 231, 232; Inser. ap. Romaueil), vol 

pp. 382, 384; Orell. Jnser. 128, 590.) Its ie 

| portance aud flourishing cotwlition under the Hueaa 
| Empire is sufficiently attested by existing remus 
and inscriptions; it was at that period mpquestiotet! 
the chief city of the Lirpini, and probably, next % 

Capua, the most pepulous and considers * 

Seuthern Italy. For this prosperity it was ducts 

j indebted im part to its positien on the Via Apes 

| just at the junction of the two principal anim # 

branches of that great road, the one called aftersas 
the Via Trajana, leading from thence by Eyaos le 
tieus into Apulia; the other by Aeculamum t Vr 
nusia and Tarentum. (Strab. vi, p. 283.) [Vu 
Avrta.] The notice of it by Horace on his poet 
from ome to Brundusium (Sat, i, 5, 71) is ene 
to all readers. It was indebted to the same ainci- 
stance for the honour of repeated visits fom & 
emperors of Rome, among which those of Nero, T> 
jan, and Sept, Severus, are particularly reeonet 

(Tac. Ann, xv. 34.) It was probably for the sme 

reason that the noble triumplial areh,whieb stil fs 

one of its ebief ornaments, was ereeted there 2 

honour of Trajan by the senate and people of lor 

Sucvessive emperors seem to have bestuwed ve Ue 

city accessions of territory, and erected, of at eo! 

given name to, vanions public buildings For 
ministrative purposes it was first included, toose7 
with the rest ot the Hirpini, in the 2nd rece ad 

Auynstus, but was afterwards annexed to Campana 

and placed nader the control of the consular ct tht 

















province. Its inhabitants were ineladed m 
Stellatine tribe, (U'lin, iii, 11. s. 16; Menunees 
Topogr. degli Irpini, p. 167, in Bail. dell jet. 
Arch. 1847.) Beneventum retained its unperiao 
down to the close of the Empire, and though com 
the Gothie wars it was taken by Totila, an @ 
walls rased to the ground, they were reste. # 
well as its public buildings, shortly after: am! I 
Diacowus speaks of it as a very wealthy city, a 
the capital of all the snrrounding provinces, (07 
cop, BG. ii, 6; PL Diac. ii, 20; De Vita, As 
Kener, pp. 271, 286.) Under the Lombards b= 
cate the capital of a duchy which included as et 
conquests in Soathern Italy, and continued ty mae 





tain itself as an independent state long after be 


aud olker stores, was stoned and taken by the | fall of the Lombard kingdom in the north. 
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BENEVENTUM. 


The madern city of Benevento is still a consider- 
abe place with about 13,000 inhabitants, and con- 
taims numerous vestiges of its ancient ‘grandeur. 
The most omspicuous of these is a triumphal arch 
evcted in honoar of the emperor Trajan in A. p. 
114, which forms one of the gates of the modern 
ety, now called Perta Aurea. It is adorned with 
bu-reliefs representing the exploits of the Emperor, 
esl is generally admitted to be the finest monument 
of ite class existing in Italy; both from the original 
merit of its architecture and sculpture, and from 
its excellent state of preservation. Besides this there 
exist the remains of an amphitheatre, portions of 
the Roman walls, and an ancient bridge over the 
Calor; while numerous bag-reliefs and fragments of 
wulptare (some of them of a very high order of 
tment), as well as Latin inscriptions in great num- 
ters are found in almost all parts of the city. Some 
{ these inset iptions notice the public buildings exist- 
ie in the city, among which was one called the 
*'aeaream,” probably a kind of Caria or place for 
Ur amemblies of the local senate; a Basilica, splen- 
Gel porticoes, and Thermac, which appear to have 
been erected by the Emperor Commodus, Others 
eotaim mach curious information concerning the 
tarwas “ Collegia,” or tions that existed in 
te city, and which appear to have been intended 
wt only for religious or commercial objects, but in 
me instances for literary (De Vita, An- 
tg. Benee. pp. 159—174. 253—289; Jnscr. Benev, 
ph 1-37; Orel. Jnser. 3164, 3763, 4124—4132, 
Gr) Beneventum indeed seems to have been a 
place of moeh literary cultivation; it was the birth- 
place of Orbilius the grammarian, who long con- 
toned to teach in his native city before he removed 
te Rome, and was honoured with a statue by his 
telew-townsmen; while existing inscriptions record 
woilar honours paid to another grammarian, Rutilius 
Acimnns, as well as to orators and pocts, apparently 
wly of boeal celebrity. (Suet. Gram. 9; De Vita, 
Ce. pp 204—220; Orell. /nacr, 1178, 1185.) 

The territery of Beneventum under the Roman 
empere was of very considerable extent. Towards 
the W., as already mentioned, it included that of 
Cendium, with the exception of the town itself; to 
the N. it extended as far as the Tamarus (7am- 
ewro), including the village of Pago, which, as we 
vera from an inscription, was anciently called Pagus 
Veams; on the NE. it comprised the town of 
Eyoue Tatiens (S. Eleuterio, near Castel Franco), 
wel m the E. and S. bordered on the territories of 
Aealaoum and Abellinum. An inscription has 
roerved to us the names of several of the pagi or 
‘heges dependent upon Beneventum, but their sites 
tamnet be Mentified. (Henzen, Tab, Aliment. Bae- 
fem, p 93—108; Mommsen, Topogr. degli Irpini, 
> '68—171.) 

Phe Axvsust Caser1, mentioned by several writers 
© the actual scene of the engagement between 
Preovbes and the Romans (Flor. i. 18; Frontin. 
Strat. iv. L. 814; Oros. iv, 2), were probably the 
treet of plain country S. of the river Calor, called 
© ‘armni's map Le Colonne, which commences 
wen 2 miles of Beneventum itself, and was tra- 
rerwed by the Via Appi They are erroncously 
paced beth by Florns and Orosius in Lucania; but 
v0 the best authorities place the scene of the action 
war Some writers would read “ Tan- 
teem,” for Arusini in the passages cited, but there 
= ve authority for this alteration. 

The amexed cvin, with the legend BENVENTOD 
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(an old Latin form for Beneventor-um), must have 
been struck after it became a Latin colony. Other 
coins with the legend “ Malies,” or “ Maliesa,” have 
been supposed to belong tothe Samnite Maleventum. 
(Millingen, Numismatique de CAnc. Italie, p. 223; 
Friedliinder, Osk. Miinz. p. 67.) [E. H. B.) 





COIN OF BENEVENTUS 


BENI. [Besxa.] 

BENJANIN. [PAvestixa.] 

BENNA, or BENA (Bea: Eth. Bevvaios, 
Steph. B.), a town in Thrace, from which one of the 
Ephesian tribes appears to have derived its name. 
(Guhl, Ephesiaca, p. 29.) Pliny (iv. 11. s. 18) 
speaks of a Thracian people of the name of Beni, 

BENNA, seems to have been a place in Phrygia 
Epictetus, between Kutaieh and Azani, as is inferred 
from an inscription found by Keppel with the words 
tos Bevritais at Tutar-Bazarjek, (Cramer, Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. p. 17.) [G. L.] 

BERA. [Brrr. 

BERCORATES, a people of Aquitania (Plin. iv. 
19), or Bercorcates in Harduin’s text. The name 
appears to exist in that of the Bercouats, the inha- 
bitants of a place once named Barcou, now Jewanon, 
in the canton of Born, in the department of Gironde. 
(Walckenaer, Geog. dc. vol. ii. p. 241.) 9 [G.L.] 

BEREBIS, BUREVIS and VEREIS (Bep6is), 
a town in Lower Pannonia, identified by some with 
the modern village of Breez, and by others with a 
place near Gyérgg, on the right bank of the Drave. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 6; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19; Itin. Ant. 
p- 130; Itin. Hier. p. 562; Tab. Penting.) [L. 5.] 

BERECYNTUS (Bepéxuvros: Eth. Bepexivra:), 
a city of Phrygia, according to Stephanus («. r.). 
But this town, and the Castellum Berecynthium of 
Vibius Sequester (p. 18, ed. Oberlin), on the Sanga- 
rius, are otherwise unknown. The Berecyntes (Stral. 
p- 469) were a Phrygian nation, who worshipped the 
Magna Mater. A district named Bereeys is men- 
tioned in a fragment of Aeschylus, quoted by Strabo 
(p. 580); but Aeschylus, after his fashion, confused 
the geography. Pliny (v.29) mentions a “ Lere- 
cyntius tractus” in Caria, which abounded in box- 
wood (xvi. 16); but he gives no precise indication 
of the position of this country. [G. L.] 
BERECYNTUS. [Ipa.] 

BEREGRA (Bépeypa: Eth. Beregranus), a town 
of Picenum, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the places in the interior of that province. 
The latter reckons it one of the towns of the 
Praetutii, but we have no clue to its precise position. 
Cluverius would place it at Ciritella di Tronto, 
about 10 miles N. of Teramo, which is at least a 
plausible conjecture, (Plin. iii. 13. 5.18; Ptol. iii. 
a § 58; Claver. Ital. p- 746.) The Liber Colo- 
niarum (p.259) mentions the “ Veragranus aver ™ 
among those of Picenum, a name evidertly corrupted 
from * Beregranns.” (E. H. B.} 

BERENICE, 1. (Bepevixn, Strab. xvi. p. 770, 
xvii. p. 815; Plin. vi. 23, 26, 29, 33; Steph. B. 
s.0.; Arrian. Peripl. M. Rub.; Itin. Antonin. 
p. 173, f.; Epiphan. Haeres, Ixvi. 1: Eth. Beper- 

ccd 
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weds and Bepevuciddns, fein, Bepevinera), a city upon 
the Red Sea, was founded, or certainly converted 
from a village into a city, by Ptolemy IL. Uhila- 
tlelphus, and nareed in honour of his mother, the 
danghter of Ptolemy Lagus and Antivone. It stood 
about lat. 23° 46’ Ni, and about long, 35° 34’ E., 
and being in the same poarailel with Svene, was ace 
cordingly on the equinectial line. Berenice, as mio- 
dern surveys (Moreshy and Curless, 1830—3) have 
ascertained, stood nearly at the bottous of the Sintes 
Innnundus, or Foul Bay, A lofty ringe of moun- 
tains rans along this side of the African coust, and 
separates Berenice from Egypt. “The emerahd mines 
are in its neighbourhes|. “The harbour is indifferent, 
bat was improved by art. Berenice stood upon a 
narrow rim of shore between the bills and the Red 
Sea, Its prosperity after the third century Bc. was 
owing in great measure to three causes; the favour 
of the Macedonian kings, its safe anchorage, and its 
being a terminus of the great read from Coptos, 
which rendered Berenice and Myos Hormos the two 
prneipal emporia of the trade between Acthiopia and 
Egypt on the one hand, aad Syria and Iidia on the 
other, The distance between Coptos and Berenice 
was 258 Roman miles, or eleven days’ journey, ‘The 
wells and halting places of the caravans are enume- 
rated by Pliny (vi. 23. 8.26), and in the Itineraries 
(Antonin. p. 172, 6). Belzoni (Treveds, vol. ii, p. 
35) foul traces of several of these stations, Under 
the empire Berenice formed a district in itself, with 
its peculiar prefect, who was entitled “ Praetectus 
Berenicidis,” or P. neontis Berenicidis, (Orelli, Juser, 
Lat, no. 8880, £.) 
sheltered from the NE. wind by the island Ophiodes 
COpimins vicos, Strab. xvi. p. 770; Diod, iti. 39), 
which was rich in topeuzes. A stnall temple of sand- 
stone and soft caleareous stone, in the Egyptian style, 
lias heen discovered at Berenice, It is 102 feet Jong, 
and 43 wide. A- portion of its walls is sculptured 
with well-executed basso relieves, of Greek work- 
imutship, and hieroglyphies also oecasionally oeeur 
on the walls, Belzont confirmed D'Auville’s original 
opinion of the true site of Berenice (.Vemeires sur 
UEqupte Ancicnae), aud says that the city measured 
1,600 feet from Note S, and 2,000 from E. to W, 
He estimates the ancient population at 10,000, (Ae- 
searches, vol. ii, p. 73.) 

2. Paxcurysos, a city near Sabae in the Regio 
Troglslytica, and on the W, coast of the Red Sea, 
between the 20th and 2st decrees of N, latitude. It 
vbtained the appellation of * all-golden ” Ardy xpucos, 
Steph. B. p. 164, a. e.; Straub. xvi. 771) from its 
vicinity to the gold mines of Jebel lati or Ullaki, 
from which the ancient Egyptians drew their prin- 
cipal supplies of that metal, and in the working of 
which they employed criminals and prisoners of war. 
(lin, vi, 34.) 

3. Erivemes (érl Acipiis, Steph. B. 8. 1; 
Strab, xvi. Pp. 769, 773; Mela, iii, 8; Pin, vi. 34; 
Pol, viii, 16, § 12), or Berenice npn the Neck of 
Lawl, was a town on the W. shore af the Red Sea, 
near the Straits of Leb-el-Minub bh. Its position on 
a sandy spit or promentury of land was the cause of 
its distinctive appellation. Some authorities, how- 
ever, attribute the name te the neighbourhood of a 
tere Considerable tewn nated Deus: but the situ- 
ation of the latter is unknown, pW. B.D. 

BERENTCE. A Cilician eity of this name is 
inentional by Stephanus (s. 7. Beper inn); and in the 
Stadiasmus a bay Berenice is mentioned. As the 
Hiladiuswius does uot mention any distance between 


The harbour of Berenice was | 
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} the Gulf of Berenice and Celenderis, there is rasa 
to think that Berenice was the name of the be w 
the eastward of the little port of Aelenderi” ~“ a, 
Alsia Minor, &e, p. 202. [G.b 

SERENTCE, a town in Arabia, the name tr 
which Ezion-Geber was called in the tim 

| Josephus, Cant. viii, 6. § 4.) It was situate « 

| the Elanitie, or Eastern Gulf uf the Red Sea, net oe 

fron Elath, Ailah, or Aclana. It is it in 
the wanderings of the children of Israel (\ac¢ 
NXXiil. 33); and is celebrated as the naval eal 
of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. (1 Kinga, ix. 26, 

| xxii. 48.) The Arabie historian Makriss speaks «t 

jae anc ient city ‘Asylin near Ailah. (Horeaiarce 

| Syria, } SLL.) (a. “ | 

BERENLCE, in Cyrennica, [Hesrenins. | 

BEREUM or BERARUM (Ardler?) aver o 
Moesin (Notit. Jinp. 28; Geogr. Kay. iv. 5; lon 
Ant, 225). {Ls} 

BERGA (Bépyn: Fth, Bepyaios), a town 
Macedonia, lying inland from the aneuth of te 
| SMrymon (Seymuus Ch. 654; Pol ia. 1A g 3p 
only known as the birthplace of the writer Ap- 
tiphanes, whose tales were s0 marveidoas aad 
| incredible as te give rise to a verb Beprpoigew, 2 
| the sense of telling falsehoods. (Mrab. i pata 
| jy. 102, 104; Steph. Bs. e.; Diet. of Biegr. el 
| 204.) Leake places Berga near the mera 
Tukhyne, upan the shore of the Strrmenic Lie 
CL eake, Now rhe rn (reece, vol, iii, }- 2: 29.) 

BERGIDUM, [Astenes.] 

BERGINTRUM, « place on the Gallic side of the 
puss of the Alpes Graiae, lying on the maed marked 
in the Antonine Ttin, between Mediokuiam (Miso) 
and Vienns (Vienne), D Anville (Notice, Sc) 
places it, according to the Table, betweru Asie 
| (lime) and Alpis Graia. The distance few fr- 
| yintram to Axia is marked villi M.P. The Ape 
| Graia may be the watershed on the pass of the Lace 
| St. Bernard, which divides the waters that few to 
the Jsere from those which flow to the Dera betes 
on the Italian side. This is the place which ItA»- 
ville names (Z¢pital, on the authority of a soon 
s¢ript map of the country. D'Anville supposes thot 
Bergintrum may be St. Maurive ; but be sinots 
that xii, the distance in the Table betweeu Ber- 
vintrum and Alpis Graia, dees not fit the dstacu 
letween St Vaneice and UMépital, which by jews, 
Walckenaer (4éog, &c, vol. iii, p. 27) suppees that 
two routes between Arebrigium and Daruntasa Gave 
been made into one in the Table, and he fixes Bet- 
gintrum at Bellentre. He also atten pes tosbee thea 
in the Anten. Itin, between Arebrigium and Darso- 
tasin there has ben confusion in the numlers aad 
the names of places; and this appears to be the case. 
The pesition of Bergintrum cannot be consaiered as 
certain, though the limits between which we most 
look for it are pretty well defined, [G. Lj 

BERGISTA'NL, a stall people of Hispauia Tacs 


tneht) 


| conensis, who revolted from the Reanans in the war 


about Emmporiae, nc. 195. (Liv. xxxiv. 16, 27.) 
They seem to have been neighbours of the Derzetes. 
in the mountains of Cutalunia, between Serys ated 
Manresa, There ean be no doubt that the DL», 
afterwards mentioned by Livy (¢. 21) as the streec- 
hold of the rebels, Bergium or Vergiun costroms, 
was one of the seven fortresses of the Bert tara, 
mentioned by him in the former passage, acl thst 
froin whieh they took their name, It is probeatay 
Berga. (Marea, Misp.i ii. 23, p. 197; Flora, Fase \ 
aaiv. 38; Ukert, vol. id. pti, pp. 318,426) Ct 
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BERGULE. 

BERGULE, BERGULAE, VIRGULAE or BER- 
GULIUM (Bepyouan, BepyotAror: Dajatal- Borgas), 
atown in Thrace, which was in later times called 
Areadiapnlis, (Ptol. iti, 11. § 12; Geogr. Ray. 
wr 6; Itin, Hier, p, 569; Cedren. p, 266; Theophan. 

66.) [L. 5.] 

BERGOMUM (Bépyouor: Eth, Bergomas, atis : 
Bergume), a city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated at the 
fet of the Alps, between Brixia and the Lacus 
Leias: it was 33 miles NE. from Afilan. (Itin. 
Act. 2.127.) According to Pliny, who follows the 
authority of Cato, it was a city of the Orobii, but 
ths tribe is not mentioned by any other author, 
wi Berromam is ineluded by Ptolemy in the ter- 
taey of the Cenomani. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. 
i 1. $31.) Justin also mentions it among the 
ries founded by the Gauls, after they had crossed 
the Alps, and expelled the Tascans from the plains 
¢ owtbern Italy. (Justin, xx. 5.) No mention of 
1s, however, found in history previous to the 

Empire, when it became a considerable mu- 
nerpal as attested by inscriptions as well as 
by Miny and Ptolemy. It seems to have derived 
emederable wealth from valuable mines 
vlerh existed in its territory. (Plin. xxxiv. 1. 8. 2; 
(vil Inaor, 3349, 3898.) In n.c, 452, it was 
or of the cities laid waste by Attila (//ist, Méscell. 
a", p49); bat after the fall of the Roman Empire 
* © again mentioned by Procopius as a strong for- 
tow, and under the Lombard kings was ore of the 
rf towns in this part of Italy, and the capital of 
steby. (Procop. B. G. ii, 12; P. Diac. ii, 15, 
" 3) In late writers and the Itineraries the name 
* evruptly written Pergamus and Bergame: but 
ol. arfer writers, as well as inscriptions, have Ber- 
cen The modern city of Bergamo is a flou- 
mer and populous place, but contains no ancient 
Prats. E. H. B.} 

LERGU'SIUM or BERGU’SIA, in Gallia, on the 
ret letween Vienna (Vienne) and a named 
Avcetam, The Antonine Itin. and the Table acree 
vw) wari as to the position of Bergusium, which is 
= © xxi MP. from Vienna, and supposed to be a 


ier named Bowrgoin. Augustum is supposed to | plain. 


© Avate. (G. L.J 
SEEIS or BIRES (Sirs, Bipns), a river of Pon- 
tw. which Arrian 60 stadia from the Thoaris. 


Bar lien (Researches, &c. vol. i. p. 280) identifies 
Seth the Melitech Chai, “a deep and slugyish 
tet,” between Unieh and the Thermodon. He 
feel it to be six miles, or 60 stadia, from the 
Thereh Jrmak, which he seems to identify correctly 
wth the Thearis. [G. L.] 
LEEMIUS MONS (17d Bépmuor Spos: Verria), a 
‘= of meantains in Macedonia, between the Ha- 
Sworn and Ladias, st the foot of which stood the 
et of Bervea, Herodotus relates that this moun- 
‘<2 was impassable on account of the cold, and that 
eved it were the cardens of Midas, in which the 
“wr crew spontaneously. (Herod. viii. 138; Strab. 
"Lp 330.) The Bermnius is the same as the Bora 
© Livy (alv.29), and is a continuation of Mount 
teva (Miller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 469, transl.; 
Leake, Norther Greece, vol. iii. p. 295.) 
DEBOEA. 1. (Bépoa, BépSoca: Eth, Bepoaios, 
“wph. B; Bervens, Liv. xxiii. 39: Verria), a city 
*' Maewdonia, in the N, of the province (Plin. 
¥ 10), im the district called Emathia (Ptol. iii. 13. 
} Y), @ a river which flows into the Haliacmon, 
vt agen eae of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius 
\“re mh p 390) It was attacked, though un- 
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successfully, by the Athenian forces under Callias, 
B,C. 432, (Thuc. i. 61.) The statement of Thu- 
cydides presents some geographical difficulties, as 
Beroea lies quite out of the way of the natural route 
from Pydna to Potidaea, Mr. Grote (ist, of Greece, 
vol. vi. p. 96) considers that another Beroea, situated 
somewhere between Gigonus and Therma, and out of 
the limits of that Macedonia which Perdiceas go- 
verned, may probably be the place indicated by Thu- 
cydides, Any remark from Mr. Grote deserves the 
highest consideration ; but an objection presents iteclf 
against this view, His argument rests upon the hy- 
pothesis that there was another Beroea in Thrace or 
in Emathia, though we do not know its exact site. 
There was a town called Beroea in Thrace, but we 
are enabled to fix its position with considerable cer- 
tainty, as lying between Philippopolis and Nicopolis 
(see below), and no single authority is adduced to 
show that there was a second Beroea in Thrace be- 
tween Gigonus and Therma. 

Beroea surrendered to the Roman consu! after the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xliv. 45), and was assigned, 
with its territory, to the third region of Macedonia 
(aly, 29), St. Paul and Silas withdrew to this city 
fron Thessalonica; and the Jewish residents are de- 
scribed as more ingenuous and of a better disposition 
than those of the latter place, in that they diligently 
searched the Scriptures to ascertain the truth of 
the doctrines taught by the Apostle. (Acts, xvii. 11.) 
Sopater, a native of this town, accompanied St. Paul 
to Asia. (Acts, xx. 4.) Lucian (Asinus, 34) de- 
scribes it as a large and populous town. It was si- 
tuated 30 M.P. from Pella (Peat, Tab.), and 51 M.P. 
from Thessalonica (Jtin, Anton.), and is mentioned 
as one of the cities of the thema of Macedonia. (Con- 
stant. de Them. ii. 2.) For a rare coin of Beroea, 
belonging to the time of Alexander the Great, see 
Rasche, vol. i. p. 1492; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 69. 

Verria stands on the E, slope of the Olympene 
range of mountains, about 5 miles from the left bank 
of the Vistritza or Jnjékara, just where that river, 
after having made its way to an immense rocky ra- 
vine through the range, enters the great maritime 
Verria contains about 2000 families, and, 
from its natural and other advantages, is described as 
one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili. The re- 
mains of the ancient city are very considerable. 
Lexke (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 291), from » horn 
this accoant of Verria is taken, notices the NW. 
angle of the wall, or perhaps of the acropolis; these 
walls are traceable from that point southward to two 
high towers towards the upper part of the modern 
town, which appears to have been repaired or rebuilt 
in Roman or Byzantine times. Only three inse ip- 
tions have been discovered. (Leake, Lc.) 

2. (Bepis, Steph. B.: Eth. Bephows), a town in 
Thrace, 87 M.P. from Adrianopelis (/tin. Anton.; 
Hierocles), and situated somewhere between [’hilip- 
popolis and Nicopolis. (Amm, Mare. xxvii. 4. § 12, 
xxxi. 9. § 1; Jornand. de Rebus Geticis,c. 18.) In 
later times it was called Irenopolis, in honour of the 
empress Irene, who caused it to be repaired. (Theo 
phan. p. 385; Zonar. Amn. vol. ii. p. 115; Mist. 
Misc. xxxiii, p. 166, ap. Muratori.) St. Martin, in 
his notes to Le Bean (Bas Empire, vol. xii. . 330), 
confounds this city with the Macedonian [eroea. 
Liberius was banished to this place from Rome, and 
spent two years in exile there. (Socrates, //. £. 
iv. 11.) 

3. (Béphoia, Bépora, Bépon, Beporia: 
péevs, Steph, B.; Berocensis, I’lin. v. 23; 
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oot BEROLA, 

ton.; Hierocles: HHaleb, Aleppo), a town in Syria 
(Stub, xvi, p. 751), about midway between Antioch 
aint Hierapolis. (Urocop. 22. ii. 7; Dtol v.15.) 


Julian, after a laborious mareh of twodays from Ans 
tivch, halted on the third at Beroca. (Julian, Ayist. 


xxvii.j “Theodoret. ii, 22; Milman’s Gibbon, vol. iv. 
p- 144; Le Beau, Bes Empire, vol, iii, p. 55.) Chios. 
ras, in his inroad upon Syria, Ap. S40, demanded 
a tribute from Beroea, which he remitted alierwards, 
as the inhabitants were unable to pay it, (Preeep. 


BP ii. 7; Milan's Gibbon, vol. vii, p. 315; Le | 
Dean, vol. ix. p. 13.) ALD. 611 Chosrocs IL eccu- 


pied this city. (Gibbon, vol. viii, p. 225.) Tt owed 
its Macedonian natne of Beroea to Seleucus Nicator, 
aud continued to be eallat so till the conquest by the 
Arabs under Abu Obeidah, a,b, 638, when it re- 
stuined its ancient name of Chaleb or Chalyhon, CNi- 
wep. dL. Be xiv, 89; Schulten’s Index Geog. s. ¥, 
dhideh; Winer, Bibl, Real-Wort, Back.) Wt atter- 
wants became the capital of the Sultans of the race 
of Hanculan, but in the latter part of the tenth een- 
tury was united to the Greek empire by the conytrsts 
of Ainivees, emperor of Constamtineple. ‘The exea- 
vations a little way eastward of the town, are the 
only vestices of ancient remains in the neishbeur- 
lewal. They are very extensive, and consist of suites 
of large apartinents, whieh are separated by portions 
of solid rock, with anessive pilasters left at intervals 
to suppert the mass above, (Chesney, Aayad. £a- 
pheat. voli. Pp 435.) [ts present population is some 
whet more than W000 souls, For ceins of Berova, 
Hoth avtetomous and taperial, ranging from Trajan 
to Antoninus, see Rasche, volo ip. 02; Eckhel, 
Vol. li, pa B59, 





COIN OF BLERORA IN SYA. 


4. (Bepéa, 1 Mare. ix. 4), a village in Sudaca 
(Keland, Malaest. p. 640), whiek, avconding to Winer 
(so r.), must net be contounded with the Berea tea. 
tinned 2 Maer, xiii. 4. [E. Bw] 

KERONES or VERO'NES (Brperes), a people 
in the X. of Hispania Tarraconeasis, alongs the npper 
conrse of the Tberus (Fore), on its rivht lank, alrout 
Logroio, between the Ce vinent on the S., and the 
Cayrannton the NSE. of the Actreentes, and 
on the borders of the Contestant They were a 


Celtic people, and are mentioned by Strabo as form 


ing, with the Celtiberi, the chief remnant of the old 
Celtic popmlation of Spain. (Liv, 2’r. xei., where 
the commen reading is Virenes : Strab. iii, pp. 158, 
162; Prob .6. 855.) The flboving were their 
clict cities: Trrriem Merancem (Tpitwy Me- 
Tataor, Mol: Triefo, near Never), in the Ante- 
nine Hinerary (p. 394) simply ‘Tritium, on the hich 
raw from Legie VIL (Leon) to Caesariscusta, ii 
MLR. SEL of Viroveses, and not to be eontoutided 
with a qdace of the same name W. of Virovesca: 
Verena, on the satne road, 18 MAP. SE.of Tritium, 
nl 2S NW, of Caracentis (Calahorra, Itin. y 
393), undoubtedly the Vane or Vania (Obapesa, 
Ovepia) of Livy, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptelany, which 


BERYTUS. 
| Was the strongest city of the district (Liv. Le’ + 
Steal at a passage of the Ibernus (strab. po Ue 
where the river commenced its navigable macs 
260 M.D. (Pin iii. 3.8.4): it still bears texan = 
mune (Varea, a little below Legretio, with we. 4 
snne confound it; Florez, Cavtebr, po 19s; Me- 
telle, Msp. Med. p. 363): Onna (OAs, he 
selie dasume a corruption by trazispesition, and 9” 
tity it with the "OAGia mentioned bey Stein ue be 
zantinas as a city of Iberia); Contac nicts, so 
called Leucas, a stronghold of Sertorius, as being ur 
Most convenient head-quarters, from which to mara 
out ef the territory of the Berones inte any of te 
neighbouring districts (Liv, Fir. xe. p. 27. BL 
Mention is also made of another important city «tue 
sune name belonging to the Celtiheri): Uke nis 
it for the Cantabria on the Ebro, whieh ism ents ed 
in the middie ages, amd the ruins of which are +a 
between Legrone and Liane. (Sandoval, Antes. de 
quotel by Pv Anville, Mem. de (Acad. des dor. 
Vol xi p77; Ubkert, vol. ii, pt. i pp. 321. 45°, 
455.) TP.) 
BERO'THA (Bnpsién), mentioned only ty J+ 
seplias as a city of Upper Galileo, not fer fe 
Cadesh (Naphthali) (dative 1. § 18). He cass 
it the scene of the decisive battle which Jie 
fight with the northern kings, “at the sates ¢ 
Merom.” (fash, xi, 1—.) {G.W | 
BERUBIUM, the third promontory on ube 1. > 
West coast of Scotland, according to Ptolemy. fo 
ably, Noss Head, [kG 1) 
BERYA, a town in Apamene, aceoruinz te De 
Pentinger Tables, SE. of Antioch, 25 M. PL fre 
Chaleis aml 34 MP. from Bathual Neeherbe (Are, 
Voli, p.95) found many ruins under the nei- d 
Leona, CE. bs” 
BERYTUS (Byovtts, Borstus ard Bervtas; Fak 
Bopetios. Dervtensis, Berytins, Steph. Bi. sex ax 42) 
Dionvs. Perv. 9115 Pomp. Mela, i. 12. $3; Ars. 
Mar. xiv. 8. $9: Tae, Mist ti. 815 in. Anton; Poe 
Tab: Geogr, Rav Mierocles: Beir), a tar 
Miwenicia, whieh has been identified by same > 
the Berotha or Berothai of the Hebnmw Sonpt os 
(2 Sam. viii, 8: Beek. xiii. 16.) In the toner 
passage Berethai is spoken of as bel minus te O. 
kityrdom of Zoteth (oomp. v3), whieh appeas t 
have included Hamath (comp. vw. 9. 10; 2 0 6-% 
viii. 3). In the latter passae the benler of Ima! 
is dun in poetic vision, apparently fren the Mee - 
terrancan, by Hamath and Berothan, tewarts De 
mascus and Hauran, The Berotha here m ant e-> ©, 
as Dr, Robinson (Palestine, vol. ii, po 442) aces 
tore paturally seem te have been an inlatet +t 
After its destruction by Tryphon, Bc. 40 (str 
xvi. p. 756), it was redneed by Agrippa. ated os = 
nisel by the veterans of the v. Macadentca bo 
and viii, Augusta, and became a Recnan colony ce °° 
the name of Colonia Julia Angusta flix Bert 2 
(Orel, Jiser. on. S04, amd coins in Eekbel we. & 
)y. 3563 Marquardt, Mandhoch der Kea. 6%. > 
199), and was afterwards endowed with the m2 42 
| ofan Malian city. (Ulpian, Jig. 1. St Ve 
v.20.) [twas at this city that Herd the tr 4 
liehd the tock trial over his two sons, (Jom = 
Ant. xvi VL. 88 1—6.) The elder Acrippa ota" 
fayenred the city, and adorned it with ajo: 
theatre and amphithextre, beside baths and porte + 
inangurating Chem with games and specie le 
every kind, including shows of gladiators, (Jo— | 
Ant. six. 7. $5.) Here, too, Titus cuichrtos + 
| birthday of his futher Vespasiau by the exuinue -! 
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sixth century. (Milman’s 
the 


F Thaumaturgus repaired 
peviect himself in the civil law. (Socrates, H. E. 


mmpeet as “ the nurse of life.” (Nonnus, 


© enetimes called Baurim (Alb. Aq. v. os) 
we a object of great contention between the Chris- 
tas and the Muslim, and fell successively into the 
hands of both. In A. 1110 it was eaptured by 
fediwin L (Wilken, Die Kreuz. vol. ii. p. 212), and 
® «0.1187 by Salah eddin. ey eee 
2p 295.) It was in the of Berytus 
tat the scene af the combat between St. George 
a ee honoured in Syria) and the Dragon 
b iad, now commercially the most im- 
eam ine The town is situated on a 
of shoulder sloping towards the shore from the | as 
SAW. side of a triangular point, which runs more | among 
ten two miles into the sea. The tion amounts 
» marly 15,000 souls. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. 
miip 468. For coins of us, both autono- 
mew and imperial, ranging from Trajan to Anto- 
wma, woe Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 356; Rasche, Lex. 
Sum. vol. i. p. 1492.) [E. B. J.J 





COIN OF BERYTUS. 


BESA or BESSA. [Arrica, p. 331, b.] 
BESBICUS (Béo€ucos : Eth, Beo@ucnvés), a 
all inland in the is, in the neighbourhood 
{ Crmeus, (Steph. B. «. 0. Béo€icos.) The my- 
teal story, queted by Stephanus from Agathocles, 
ure the island near the outlet of the Rhyndacus, 
‘bey (vr. 32) places Besbicus opposite to the mouth 
(the Khyndacns, and gives it a circuit of 18 Roman 
mix. In another (ii. 88) he enumerates it 
emg the islands which have been separated from 
* eipeent mainlands by earthquakes. A, Rog 
een amskened to Besbicus by Pliny and Strabo (p. 
76) corresponds with that of ~peyoeg he stall 
‘aml which is about 10 miles N. of the mouth of 
be Hryadiacus. sie L.] 
BESE’DA (BéoySa: S. Juan de la Badesas), an 
wlamd eaty of the Castellani, in Hispania Tarraco- 
emer (Ptol. ii. 6. § 71; coins, ap. Sestini, p. 183; 
“kert, voli. pe. i. p. 426.) (P.S. 
BESUPPO ar BAESIPPO (Baolwrw), a city of 
be Tordetani, on or near the S. coast of His 
hertica, just outside the Straits, E. of the Pr. Ju- 
wens (C. Trufelgar), and 12 M.P. W. of Belo. 


BETHABARA. 395 


ii. iv. § 14; Geog. Rar. iv. 43.) Some identify it 
with Bejer de la Frontera; but others argue that 
that place lies too far inland to agree with Pliny's 
statement that Besippo was a sea-port, and take the 
Roman ruins near Porto Barbato fur its site. A ie 
vol. ii. pt. i, p. 343.) S.] 

BESOR (Bdcencs), a brook in the soit of I’a- 
lestine, between the town of Ziklag (assigned to 
David by Achish king of the Philistines), and the 
et (1 Sam, xxvii. 6, xxx. 
8, 9.) [G.W.) 

BESSA (Bijooa: Eth, Bnocaios), a town in 
Locris, so called from its situation in a wooded glen, 
mentioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo. (Hom, Ji ii. 532; Strab ix 
p- 426; Steph. B. dc.) 

BESSI (Bnocol), a Thracian tribe oceupying tho 
country about the rivers Axius, Stry:mon, and Nest us. 
eee ae people, 

at different times to have occupied a more 
or sage extensive country. According to Herodotus 


by | (vii. 111), they belonged to the Satrae, a free Thra- 


cian people, and had the management of an oracle of 
Dionysus situated in the highest part of the moun- 
oan In the time of Strabo (vii. p. 318) the Bessi 
dwelt all along the southern slope of Mount Haemus, 
from the Euxine to the frontiers of the Dardanians 
in the west. oS ee ee 
territory might seem to have been greatly reduced, 
te Pen Ar Res § 9) mentions the Beoo uci) 
ler orparnvia: of Thrace; but his 
statement ey ss only to the western por- 
between the 
ny (iv. 11. 18) speaks 
of Bessi living about tis Heres and Mount Rho- 
dope, Looking at the country they occupied, and 
by Herodotus, there can 
be no doubt that they were the chief people of 
Thrace; they were warlike and independent, and 
were scones never subdued by the Macedonians ; 
Romans succeeded in conquering them only in 
their repeated wars against the Thracians, It 
seem that the whole nation of the Bessi was 
divided into into four cantons (Steph. Byz. a. e. Terpa- 
xewpira:), of which the Diobessi mentioned by Pliny 
may have been one. In the time of Strabo tho 
Bessi are said to have been the greatest robbers 
among the Thracians, who were themselves notorious 
as Anoral, That they were not, however, wholly 
uncivilised, is clear from the fact that they inhabited 
towns, the chief of which was called Usendaina 
(Eatrop vi. 10). Another town, Bessapara, is 
mentioned by Procopius and others. (Comp, Dion 
Cass, liv. 34, and Bachr on Herodotus, Le.) [L. 5S.) 
BETA’SH, & people mentioned by Tacitus. In 
the war with Civilis, Claudius Labeo, a Batavinn, 
mustered a force of Nervii and Betasii (//ist. iv. 56); 
and he opposed Civilis at a bridge over the Mosa 
with a hastily raised body of Betasii, Tungri, and 
Nervii (Mist. iv. 66). Pliny (iv. 17) mentions 
the Betasii, but he does not help us to fix their po- 
sition, It seems probable that the Betasii were the 
neighbours of the Nervii and Tungri, and it is con- 
jectured that the name is preserved in that of Heete, 
on the left bank of the Geete, south of J/aalen, in 
South Brabant. {G. L.J 
BETHABARA » Mentioned in St. 
John's Gospel (i, 28) as the of our Lord's 
Baptism, It is placed by the Evangelist “ beyond 
Jordan,” i, e. on the eastern side of the river (eumnp. 
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306 BETHAGLA. 


viii. 24), where was a ford, from which the place 
doubtless derived its name, equivalent te * doens 
transites.” (Keland, p. 626.) [a.W.] 
BETHAGLA (Bethel), a town of Palestine, 
in the plain of Jericho, on the borders between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjenin, but reckoned te the 
latter, (Josh. xv. G, xvii. 19, 2LL) St. Jeroie 
identifies it with the threshing-thor of Atad (tre 
110, 11), the seene of the mourning for dah, 
(Unomest, 0. Area Ated.) A fountain mated 
“Aa Hajla, anda ruins monastery, Ausr Mejfe, 
situated abort two duiles trom the ortan, and tlirer 
from the northern shore ef the Decal Sea, still pre- 
serve the name suv) qiettertal ef this site.  CRubin- 


pon, JAR vol. ti. Ole 2o7—27 1.) [G. W.j 


BETHAMMARIA (Byfanuapie, Pol ve 15. | 


BETHHACCAREM. 


Vare distingnished, Ai being placed “* beside Beh. 
aven, on the east side of Bethel.” Michmash p ae 
placed * eastward from Bethaven.” (1 Sead) 
It is jetted with Giteah and Ratnah, and asnie) 
Henjanin (los. vo R.) The LXX. tranar s 
(in Josh. vii, 2) Batya, (in xviii, 12) Bester, (a 
Thos, 5 es &) olia "Ay, [4s WwW! 

BETILIDAGON (By@8ayar), Two cits et 
nae oeour in the lists in the book of J:sher, oe 
situated ino the tribe of Judah, apparently tera 
the SW.: and the other in the tribe of Asher in, 

) 40 xix. 27). ‘There are two villages ef tho tare, 

| Li ét-diejan, now in Palestine, one a tew ties te i 
east of Jagla, the other SE. of Natdas, They dat- 

| less represent ancient sites, but are pet identyal wth 

either of these first nanud. The villase of we 


$14), a town on the Wolask ef the Euphrates, Jame ner Jatta apparently oevuptes the site ¢ 


the Dotan of the Pentinger Tobles, V4 MOP. from 


Caphardacon, a larce vilbize mentioned by Bases 


Coetliana. This place cannot be the Benutsaris of the | (Oreameast. a. Beth-Deagen) between Dh es 


Antonine Hinerary, as Viermmaris is plover abewe the | (Lydia) and Sarnia ( Yeber). 


Zeus, and Bethatmmaria below it. 


[E.B.d] 


(Robinen, BA. 


vol. ii, pr. 30, m2.) The frequent recurrence df ths 


BETHANY (By@avia), « villaze 15 stadia from | natne shows how widely spread was the worLip « 


Jerusaler, at the eastern foot of the Mount of (hives, 
remarkable fur the raising of Lazarus, and for other 
incidents in our Savieurs lite 


Daven throneh Palestine, PGW) 
BETILDIBLATILAIM (olwus Aas@ce2eu. 2 


(St, Join, xi. 8.) | city of Moab, mentioned only by Jeremixh (7 


Its medera name is Bl Azeriyek, ie. the village of | LAN, xxxi. 22), [GW 


Lavorns., (Robinson, 2 AL voli phen) PG. Wey 


BETHEL (Baitid, By@nA), a border city of be 


BETILAR (Bother, Bither, Biéénpa), a city cele | tribe of Epliraim, for the northem beandary of He- 


brated in the history of the Fewish revolt under 


Heudrian (A.D. 13D) as the fast retreat of the Dews | 


jatnin passed south of it, (Josh. xviii, 13; Sete, 
i, 22—26.) It was originally named Lez, and ea 


when they had been driven out of Jernsalem. They | crlebrated ino the histury of the early patnar>. 


held ont there for nearly Clive years. Lois described 


(tien, xii, 5, xxvilt. lO—19, xxxi. 1—15.) b 


asa very strony city not far distant trom Jernsalem, | owed its new name, sicnifving “the hotse of Gea? 
(Euseh. J EL iv. 6.) Its site was recovered and | te the vision of Jacob's ladder, and the altar whe 


clearly identitied in TS843. (Williams, Aoty City. 
voli. pp. 2090213.) It is now called Beitir, the 
exaet Arabic form of its ancient nate, and is a cone 
siderable village about six miles SSW. of Jerusalet, 
still retaining seme traces of its fortifications, while 
the iubabitants of the doelern village have received 
atl peoserved traditions af its siece. [G.W.] 
RE THARAMATHUM (Bojttapauator), identical 
with Atmathus in Peraes Gp 02), fs is proved liv a 
onnparicon of Fesephius, lad xvi 12.86. 04 ii 
4. $2. (Rela, V oth) [G, WwW.) 
BRE TIARAMUILTILA (Bytapougea), a city of 
Veraea, whieh Hered Antipas eieompossed with a 
wall, and changel its mame to JeLtAs, in lence ef 
the wife of the einperor Tilwrins, (dat. xvii, 2, 
$1.) leis certamly identical with that mentioned 
Ly Busebites and St. derotie as sittated em the Por 
Hin, ortinally mamet Botharanphia, and after. 
wards called Livias by Herod CCnomest, ae. awl 
certainly nef the same as the alias whieh is plocet 
by dieeplins where the Jordan thoes into the Na of 
Tiberias (2. J. it. 9. § 7), whieh was identical with 


lor Adjmat, west of the ancient Bozrah. 


| * - . 
| he afterwards erected there, It afterwards bears 


Hifimens for the worship of the golden calf, bee 
instituted by Jereboam. (Cl Arges, xii. 28, 33.00) 
It was inhabited after the captivity (Fore, uw 2; 
Nehem, vii, 32, xi. 31), and was fortified br Be- 
chides, (1 Maceuh. ix. 50; Joseph. Amt, xiii, 1. $4) 
It was taken by Vespasian after he had subjucse 
the country between this and the coast. (A. J. o 
WS.) [tis descrited by Eusebius and St. Jecee 
as a stall villize on the mad from Jernsalem & 
Sielwin (Nabias), twelve miles frum the former 
(Unonest, 8.0, “Agryet), on the left (or east) of the 
nad going south, according to the Itin, Hiewsi 
Irevi-ely in this situation are large mins of ap o- 
cient vity, hearing the name of Beitin, aceording ma 
commen variation of de tor ed in the terminate d 
Aralie proper names. (Robinson, Bid. Hea wel 2 
p. 128, 9 1) (ti. W.] 
BETIL-GAMUL (oteos Pauueda), a city ot Ma. 
mentionel ently by Jeremiah (xlviii, 23}, prtace 
represented hy the modern village of Cnmeed Joel 
(fatcrscr, 


Bethsaila, [Tierusama.) Bat the names Jalias 2. A. ii, Appendix, p. 153.) fu. We) 
sud Livies ane frequently interchanged, as are dolia) BE THHACCAREM (Bateyapud, Bytey years |, 
aud Livia, A stall earher name of this tewn, ae. | mentioned by Jeremiah (vil 1.) as the place shee 
cording ty Enselius and St. Jerome, was Betli-haran, | the beacon fire should be lighted to give the al 
aeity of the tribe of Gad (deck, xiii, 27), doubtless | of the Chakdaeans’ apprach to Jerisilem, * Mo- 
the sane with Beth-laran (Vin, sxxii, 36), whieh | chia, the sen of Rech, the ruler of part of Beta 
the Taluid alse says was afterwards called Brth- | hacearem,” iy meutioned by Nehemiah Gai 14) 
rantha, (Reland, p. 6425 comp. pp. S60, STO, sow. | which would seem to intimate that it was a pdace et! 
alias Peraene.) It is nest probably only another | considerable importance after the captivity, st de 
fonnef the preceding Betharanvttham, ie, the toe | rete (Conement. in derem, ke.) speaks of it a a 
dern Areata near the dabbek. PAMatiavs.) [GAW.] | village of Jada, situated on a mountain teteen 
BI THAVEN, commends suppesed te be identical | Acha and Theeua—i.e. Tekoa, Its site was om 
with Bethel, so called atter that city ad beeoine | jecturally fixed by Pocock (7rar, ii, p. 42) to a 
the scene of tel-worship, Beth-aven sicnifving * the | very remarkable conical hill, about three mikes ext 
house of vanity.” But in José. (vii, 2) the two places | of Bethichem, and about the same distance perth < 
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BETH-HARAN, 


Trkea, conspicnons over all the neighbourhood, called 
te the natives Jebel Fureidis, the Frank Mountain 
4 Earqean travellers, at the foot of which are the 
ree @ Heropive. (Robinson, B. 2R., vol. ii. 
pp 170, 174.) G. W.] 
BETH-HARAN [Bernaramrutia. 
BETHHOGLA. [Beruacra.] 
BETH-JESIMOTH (Eus. Bntacmot@, LXX. 
Burforewat, “Ageia, Aloiusd), one of the last 
eatves of the Israelites before crossing the Jordan, 
mol oar the Salt or Dead Sea (Numb, xxxiii. 49; 
Jock sil. 3.) It was a city of the tribe of Reuben 
(Josh, ii. 20), afterwards ocenpied by the Moabites. 
(fk. xxv. 9.) Eusebius confounds it with Jashi- 
an(¢.e.) [G. W.] 
BETHLEHEM (Ba:dAceu, BnOAcéu, ByOrcenl- 
rm), a town of the tribe of Judah, six miles south 
of Jerosalem, on the left of the road to Hebron, 
aled also “ Epbrathah” and “ Ephrath” (Gen. 
shit. 7; Mica. ¥. 1), and its inhabitants Epbra- 
thites (Aesth, i. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 12). It  wrcsags) 
wet beth its names, Bethlehem—i. e. the of 
tread, and Ephrathah —i. ¢. fruitful, to the fecun- 
dey of its soil, and it is still one of the best culti- 
rand and most fertile parts of Palestine. It is si- 
matrd on a lofty ridge, Jong and narrow, which pro- 
rt into a plain formed by the junction of several 
rleve, affording excellent pasture and corn lands; 
wmle the hill side, terraced to its summit, is laid 
‘< in oliveyards and vineyards, It is first men- 
wed in the history of the Patriarch Jacob (Gen, 
urn. 7); bat does not occur in the list of the cities 
4 Jotab in the Hebrew text of the Book of Joshua, 
The vernon of the LXX., however, gives it under 
wth its names (‘Egppata, abrn dor! BaifAeéu), with 
we ather neighbouring cities (in Joshua, xv., after 
me 59 of the Hebrew). It occurs also in the his- 
wey of the Book of Judges (xix. 1, 2), soon after the 
wtthement of the Israclites, for Phinchas was then 
seh priest (xx. 28). It is the scene of the prin- 
tpn! part of the Book of Ruth— Boaz, the progenitor 
‘ lurd, being the principal proprietor at that pe- 
wel (4.1), as his grandson Jesse was afterwards. 
‘rao the time of David it became celebrated as his 
wrtivplace, and is called “the city of David” (St. Luke, 
~ 4. 11; St. John, vii. 42), and was subsequently 
wt more noted as the destined birthplace of the 
feriah, the circumstances of whose nativity at 
hat place are fully recorded by St, Matthew (ii.), 
ol St Lube (ii). The place of the nativity is de- 
erised by Justin Martyr (Dial. § 78) in language 
toch implies that jt was identified in his days (cir. 
-& 150) Origen (A.p. 252) says that the cave 


Sa venerated even by those who were aliens from | less 


we Faith” (c. Cels. i. p. 39), agreeably with 
tah St. Jerome says that 


we tone of Hadrian for the space of 180 years 
4. 135—315). (Epitaph. Paul, vol. iv. p. 564.) 
= aD. 325, Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
~weted a magnificent basilica over the Place of the 
watrvity (Eosebius, Vit. Const, iii. 41, 43), which 
oL remains. In the following century, it became 
“ chmen resort of the most learned of the Latin 
wserm, and the scene of his important labours in 
wall of sacred literature, chief among which must 
« teckoned the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
‘ madera name is Beitlahem, a considerable village, 
whabeted excinsively by Christians.  [G. W.] 

BETHLEHEM (Ba@Aetu, BaiOudy), a city of 
me tribe of Zebalun. (Josh, xix. 15). The site 


BETH-ZACHARIAH. 397 


and name are preserved in the modern village of 
Beitlahem, a few miles north of Nazareth, and east- 
ward of Sephirich (formerly Diocaesarea). [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA (romapyia BefAerrnpar), 
one of the ten toparchics of Judaea proper, the 
Bethleptephene of Pliny (v, 14), It was apparently 
situated in the south of Judaea, and in that part 
which is commonly called Idumaea by Josephus 
(8, J. iv. 8 § 1). Reland has remarked that the 
name resembles Beth-Lebaoth, a city of the tribe of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 6), and the situation equally 
corresponds. (G. W.} 
BETHMARCABOTH (1 Chron, iv, 31), or 
Beth-hamarkaboth (Josh, xix. 5) (BaOuapipwd, 
Ba:Buayxepe®). A city of the tribe of Simeon, other- 
wise unknown, [G. W.] 
BETHOGABRIS or BETHAGABRA (Ba:to- 
ya6pd, Ptol., Ba:Pyavpn), the Betogabri of the Peu- 
tinger tables, between Ascalon and Aelia, 16 Roman 
miles from the former. It is reckoned to Judaca by 
Ptolemy (xvi, 4), and is probably identical with 
BiryaSpis (al. Bitopis) of Josephus, which he 
places in the middle of Idumaea, (2B. J. iv. 6. § 1.) 
It was afterwards called ELEUTHEROPOLIS, as is 
proved as by other evidence, so by the substitution 
of one name for the other in the lists of episcopal 
sees given by William of Tyre ond Nilus: as suf- 
fragans of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. (Com- 
pare Reland’s Palaest, p. 220 with 227.) That it 
was a place of considerable importance in the fourth 
century is proved by the fact that it is assumed as a 
centre (by Eusebius in his Onomasticon), from which 
to measure the distances of other localities, and the 
* district” or “ region of Eleutheropolis,” is his usual 
description of this part of the country. It has now 
recovered its ancient name Beit-Jebrin, and is a 
large Moslem village, about 20 miles west of Hebron, 
The name signifies “ the house of Giants,” and the 
city was situated not far from Gath, the city of 
Goliath and his family. The large caves about the 
modern village, which seem formerly to have served 
as habitations, suggest the idea that they were 
Troglotides who originally inhabited these regions. 
It was sometimes confounded with Hebron, and at 
another period was ed as identical with Ra- 
math-lehi (Judges xv. 9—19), and the fountain En- 
hakkore was found in its suburbs (Antoninus 
Mart. &c.ap. Reland. Palaest, p. 752); and it is 
conjectured by Reland (4 ¢.) that this erroneous 
opinion may have given occasion to its change of 
name, to commemorate in its new appellation the 
deliverance there supposed to have been wrought 
by Samson. St. Jerome, who gives a different and 
probable account of its Greek name, makes it 
the northern limit of Idumaea. (Reland, L. ¢.) Beit- 
Jebrin still contains some traces of its ancient im- 
portance ina ruined wall and vaults of Roman con- 
struction, and in the substructions of various build- 
ings, fully explored and described by Dr, Robinson 
(B. R. vol. ii. pp. 355, 356. 395—398), 
BETH-SHITTA (Bn6ced8, al. Baoeerrd, LXX.), 
occurs only in Judges (vii. 22) as one of the places 
to which the Midianites fled after their defeat by 
Gideon in the valley of Jezreel (vi. 33). Dr. Robin- 
son suggests that the modern village of Shitta, near 
the Jordan, SE. from Mount Tabor, may be con- 
nected with this Scripture name. (8, FR. vol. iii, 
p- 219.) [G. W.] 
BETH-ZACHARIAH (Ba:@(axapia, BeO(aya- 
pla), a city of Judaea, 70 stadia distant from Beth- 
sura or Bethzur [g.v.], on the road to Jerusalem. 
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C1 Maeeab, vi. 23; Joseph. Ant. xii 9. $4; BO 
1. § 5.) Tt was here that Judas Maceabaens en- 
canpesl at a inountain poss, te defend the approach to 
Jerusilen against Antiochus Eupater, and here an 
encagement took place, in which Judas was defeated, 
with the loss of his brother Eleaar, who was crushed 
to death by one of the elephants, whieh he had 
stubbed in the belly, (Toseph, £¢,)  Sovomen calls 
it Xapap Zayapia (//, Bix. 17), and places it in the 
resion of Eleutheropolis [Brorirogannas }, and.appe- 
rently inorder toaccount for the name, savs that the 
body of Zachariah was found there. A village muned 
Tell. Zokariga (Qtobinson, Gi, 2. vol. ii, pp. 3850) still 
marks the site of the ancient tewn, It is sitturted 
in the SW, of Warlyp-cs-Semt, formerly the valley 
of Elah, in the narrowest part of the valley, so that 
the scene of Jndas’s conthet with the forces of An- 
tiechus was not far distant from that of David's 
overthrow of the Philistine champion, — [G. W.] 
BETILORON (Byt@op2r, Batepay). “There were 
two cities of this name in the northern border of the 
tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xvi, 5, xviii, 12), but be- 
lonving to the tribe of Ephraim, and assigned to the 
Levites, (Jesh, xxi, 22.) 0 Originally built by 
Sherah CL Chron, vii, 24); they were fortitied by 
Solomon, (2 Chron. vill. 5.) The two cities were 
distinguished as the Upper atl the Lower, the Upper 
being sitnatedl more te the east, the Lower to the 
west, Where the imonntain countey inclines towards 
the great western plain. It was in this neighboar- 
howl that Josliua defeated the allied kings (x. 10, 
11), and 15 centuries later that same going dawn 
te Betheren” was fatal te the Roman army ntuler 
Costius, retreating before the Jews from his unsue- 
cessful attempt upon the city (4. 7. i119. $§ 2, 8), 
as it lid been once avain, in the interinn, te the forces 
of Antiodhius Epiphanes, under Seron, who lost 800 
men an this desvent after he had been routed by 
Jtulas Maceabwens. (1 Mace, ii. 16, 24.) Bethe 
oron was one of several cities fortified by Bacchides 
dgainst Jousthan, the brother of Judas (ix. 50). 
‘These towns layon the high rowl from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea, by way of Lyla, and are frequently inen- 
timed in the dine of mareh of the Roman legions 
(hee, Bod. ii 19. $3.1, 2,8). The highway reb- 
bery of Stephanus, the servant of the emperor Chiu- 
dins, one of the events whielt helped to precipitate 
the war, took place on this road (4.4. ii. 12. § 2), 
at the distance of 100 stadia froin Jerusalem. (eft 
Ant. xx. 5. $4.) Ensebias and St, Jerome men- 
tien two villages of this name 12 miles from Aelia 
(Jertsalem), on the read te Nicopolis CEnmans) 
[they wonkl more correctly have written Diespolis 
(Lvdida)]; and St, Jerome remarks that Raima, 
Bethoron, and the other renowned cities built be 
Solmnon, were then inconsidershle villages. (Cone 
aint. in Sephon. ec.) Villages still remain on the 
sites of beth of these ancient towns, and are. still 
distinguished as Bete et Tohta aul el-Poka, ice 
the Lower and the Upper. They beth contain seanty 
remains of ancient buildings, amd traces of a Reman 
raul are te be found between them. They are about 
an hour Cor three miles) apart. (Rubinsun, i 22. 
vol. ii. pp. St — #2.) [G. W.)} 
BETUPHAGE (Bnpayn), a2 plaice on Mount 
Olivet, between Bethany and Jerusalem (St, Martth, 
axils St. Lode, xix. 20); for one Lond, having 
passed the preceding night at Betluny CSt. Johan, 
ai, 1), camecon the following morning te“ Beth- 
phage and Bethany.” Le, as Lishttoot explains it, 
tothat port of the mountain where the district of 


BETHSAN. 


1 Rethany met that of Bethphace, (Chere 
Ceat. ch. xxxvii.y Everecitations on St. Low me 
O20; Horace Heb, &e. in det, Ap. 12.) Ths ee 
denies that there was any villuge of beth plore, st 
assizns the name to the whele western sige .¢ 
Mount Olivet as far as the city, explaiceg tv 

. wan the © place of figs,” from the trws jlaniel a 

| the terraced sides of the mount. (Cherograph. Cost 
xxxvil.) Eusebins and St. Jenne, however, dev 
it as asniall village on the Mount of Olives, art 
latter explains the name to mean “ villa (sa ean) 
sacerdetalinm maxilliram "(Comment mn St. Mark 
xxiy Apituph. Danlae), as being a villace ef te 
pricats to whom the meaztila of the eto be 
lunged. ow ee 

LETHSAIDA (By@eaiid). 1. A town of tals, 
sitnated on the Sea of Tiberias. (St Joda, sa. $i; 
St. Mark, vic 45, viti. 22.) It was the mative poe 
of four of our Lerd’s apostles (St, Joka, i. 45). 2! 
probably derived its naine from the occupation uf ra 
inhabitants“ viens piscatorum.” (Reland. s+) 
It is mentioned in connection with Cherasin ard Cs 
pernaum as one of the towns where most of om 
Lord's mighty works were done (St, Matta X21 
—23; St, Luke, x. 13); and Epiphanius speaks? 
Bethsaida and Capernaam as net far distatt fc 
each other. (Ade, daer. ii. p.437.) At the SE, 
extremity of the plain of Gennesareth, where te 
western coast of the Sea of Tiberias joins the pet 
coast isarocky promontory which is called Aas(Csz) 
Sefyada, and between this and some ruined €.te- 
works of Roman construction — now called Targs 
(mills), from seme corn-mills still worked by ©? 
from the Noman tanks and aqueduets— are the ma 
of a town on the shore which the natives beueve @ 
mark the site of Bethsaida. 

2. Another town on the northern shore of the Sa 

of Tiberias, which Philip the Tetrarch enlarze r. 
beantified, and chanzed its name to Julias, in Lo a 
of the dangliter of Angustus and the wite a Tr 
bering, (ant. xviii 2. § 1.) As Julia was &+ 
grend by Angustus before his death, and rm poiatt 
by ‘Tiberius immediately on his assuming the pep? 
it is clear that the name must have been cham 
some time before the death of Augustas (a.m 1} 
and probably before the disgrace of Jolia (rc 2 
Anil it is therefore nearly certain that this tow = 
not (as has been supposed) the Dethsaila « ts 
Gospels, since the sacred writers would doubtless = 
in the parallel case of the town of Tiberias, bon 
adopted its new name. Desides which, the Bethea 
of the Gespels was in Galilee (see supra, Na 1) 
while Julias was in Lower Gaulonitis (8. J. a $ 
§ 1), and therefore subject to Philip, as Galilee 
not, Its exact situation is indicated by Jusq sz. 
where he says that the Jordan enters the Luke a 

| Gennesareth at the city Julias, (2. J. ii. 9. § 7.) 2 

| was therefore on the left bank of the Jurdan, st % 
einbouchure into the Sea of Tiberias, It is 2 
otherwise known in history except as the plar « 
Philip the Tetrareh’s death. (Ang. xviii, 5. § 6 
It is mentioned also by Pliny in connectia ¥r- 

. Hippo, as one of several agreeable towns rear tot. 
plice where the Jordan enters the like, and on td 

| E. shore (v.15). The small triangular ploa te 

tween the Like and the river is thickly coverad © 

rnins, but especially at et-Tell, a conspicneus b: 

vat its NW, extremity, (Robinson, Bib. Aes. eal os 
pp. 34—s0.) : 

BETHSAN (DBethshan, Ba@ody, By 
SCY THUPULIS, a city of the Manassi 


BETHSHEMESH. 


BETONTM. 599 


cally situated in the tribe of Issachar. (Comp. | ten miles from Eleutheropolis, on the east of the 


dadg. i. 27; 1 Chron, vii. 29; Josh. xvii. 11.) It 
was situated to the east of the great Plain of Es- | 
ieelon (1 Maced. v.52), not far from the Jordan, 
aed was 600 stadia distant from Jerusalem. (2 
Nece, xii 29.) In the time of Saul it was occu- 
ped by the Philistines, who, after the battle of Gil- 
tea, hang the bodies of Saul and his sons to the 
walls of this city. (1 Sam. xxxi. 10,12.) It is | 
paced by Josephus at the southern extremity of 
valilee, (2. J. iii. 3.§ 1.) He calls it the chief 
ety of the Decapolis, and near Tiberias. (2. J. 
i% $7.) Elsewhere he states its distance from 
Tiheriss to be 120 stadia, (Vita, §65.) Ptolemy 
| 16) reckons it as one of the cities of Coelesyria, 
Miny (v. 18), who assigns it to Decapolis [Drca- 
pa mus), says that it was formerly called Nysa, from 
he narse of Bacchus, who was buried there. Several 
wefieting accounts are given of its classical name, 
eytepol, Pliny and others ascribing it to the 
«ythiums, who are supposed to have occupied it on 
ter myasion of Palestine (n. c. 568—596), re- 
tet by Herodotus (i. 105). Reland (p. 983), 
he myects this, snggests a derivation from the fact 
wetewed by St. Jerome, that the Succoth of Gen. 
exci 17, was near this place, on the opposite side 
‘tir Jordan, so making Sxv@dwoAus equivalent to 
seetdwokcs, The modern Greeks derive it from 
error —Sépya (a skin or hide), without offering 
s explanation of the name. This name is first 
ed by the LXX. in their translation of Judges, i. 
; (Baedy, § dors ZavOey wédus), and occurs in 
* Aperyphal books without its original name. 
| Mace. v. 52, vii. 36; 2 Mace. xii. 39.) It 
ely became an epi see, and is famous in the 
mal of the Church. Its modern ruins bear witness 
the extent and importance of the ancient city. 
eekhards found it 8} hours from Nazareth, “ situ- 
<0 a ring ground on the west side of the 
wr” the wéya wédvor of Josephus, &. ¢. the Valley | 
te Jordan. “ The ruins are of considerable extent, | 
{the tewn, built along the banks of a rivulet and 
tie valleys formed by its several branches, must 
~ been nearly three miles in cirenit." (Trarels, 
343.) Irby and Mangles approached it from 
ria, and noticed traces of a Korman road on the 
aed a Roman mile-stone. The principal object 
thr ruims is “ the theatre, which is quite distinct, 
. . 180 feet wide, and has this peculiarity above 
cher theatres we have ever seen, viz., that those 
L recesses half way up the theatre, mentioned by 
cerns as being constructed to contain the brass 
dime tabes, are found here. .... There are 
» of them, and Vitruvius mentions that even in 
dey very few theatres had them,” (Travels, 
wi. 303.) The necropolis is “ at the NE. of 
acm polis, without the walls: the sarcophagi re- 
= in seme of the totnbs, and triangular niches 
the laaps; seme of the doors were also hanging 
fe aocent hinges of stone, in remarkable pre- 
‘stie.” A fine Roman bridge, some remains of the 
« sod af ome of the gates, among which are pros- 
» cobemns of the Corinthian order,and paved ways 
teg from the city, are still existing. [G. W.) 
E THSHEMESH (Bhbcapues), a priestly city on 
owctbern border of the tribe of Judah (Josh, xv. 
45. xxi 16), where the battle, provoked by 
atiah’s foolish challenge, was fought between him 
Ieheash (about p.c. 826). (2 Kings, xiv. 11 
‘L) It was erroneously ascribed to — 
Levebins and St. Jerorne, and placed by them 








| Eleutheropolis could possibly be in Benjamin 


road to Nicopolis. (Onomast, s.v.) This corrects 
the former error, for no within ten miles of 
> but 
it commits another, as we should read “west” in- 
stead of “east;” for there can be little doubt that 
the modern village of 'Ain Shems represents the 
ancient Bethshemesh; and this would nearly answer 
to the description, with the correction above sug- 
gested. ‘This view is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Sam, vi. 9—20, where this is mentioned as the 
first city to which the ark came on its return from 
the country of the Philistines; and this city, with 
some others in “ the low country,” was taken by the 
Philistines in the days of Ahaz. (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18.) It is probably identical with Ir-shemesh in 
the border of Dan (Josh, xix. 41.) The manifest 
traces of an ancient site at "Ain Shemsa, further serve 
to corroborate its identity with Bethshemesh, which 
the name suggests, for“ here are the vestiges of a 
former extensive city consisting of many foundations, 
and the remains of ancient walls and hewn stone.” 
(Robinson, B. 2. vol. iii, p. 17—19, and note 6, 
p- 19.) 

There was another city of this name in Naplithali 
(Josh, xix. 38; Judg. i, 33), of which nothing is 
known, [G. W.) 

BETH-SIMUTH (Bn@omov@)  [Berivest- 
MOTH. 

BETHULIA (Bervaota), a strong city of Sa- 
maria, situated on the mountain range at the south 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, and commanding the 
passes. It is the scene of the book of Judith, and 
its site was recovered by Dr. Schultz in 1847, on 
the northern declivity of Mount Gilboa, south-west 
of Bisan, It is identified by its name Beit //fah, 
by its fountain (Judith, vii. 3. xii. 7), by considerable 
ruins, with rock graves, and sarcophagi, and by the 
names of several sites in the neighbourhood identical 
with those of the book of Judith, (See Dr. Schultz's 
Letter in Williams's Joly City, vol. i. — 
p- 469.) 

BETH-ZUR (Bn8cotp, BnOcotpa: FE. ya 
paios, BnOcrovpirns), a city of the tribe of Judah, 
and one of those fortified by Rehoboam. (./oshwa, 
xv. 58; 2 Chron, xi. 7.) In the books of Mac- 
cabees and in Josephus there is frequent mention of 
one, or ps two cities of this name, in the south 
of Judaea (1 Mace. xiv. 13), and therefore some- 
times reckoned to Idumaea (1 Mace. iv. 29, but 
in verse 61, Kava mpéownoy Tis ‘Mouuaias, coin- 
pare 2 Mace. xiii. 19.) It is deseribed as the most 
strongly fortified place of Judaea, (Ang. xiii. 5. 
§ 7.) In the time of Judas Maccabaeus it stood 
a long siege from Antiochus Eupator, but was at 
length foreed to capitulate (xii. 8. § 4, 5), and 
was held by the renegade Jews after other fortresses 
had been evacuated by their Syrian garrisons 
(xiii. 2. § 1), but at length surrendered to Simon 
(5. § 7). Josephus places it 70 stadia distant 
ftom Beth-Zachariah. (xii. 8. § 4.) Eusebius and 
St. Jerome speak of Bedoovp, or BnSaopdy, lethsur, 
or Bethsoron, on the road from Aelia to Lebron, 
twenty miles from the former, and therefore only two 
from the latter. [G. W.] 

BETIS. [Bartts. 

BETONIM (Borasiu, Josh. xiii, 26), a city of 
the tribe of Gad, apparently in the northern border, 
near the Jabbok, ‘The place existed under the same 
name in the time of Eusebius. (Reland, p. 661.) 
There is a village of the name of Batnel in the 
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Balka, which corresponds nearly with the tribe of ) 1 Sam. xi. 8, thongh it may be doubted wheber 
Gal, Int as this is seth of ex-Se/t, its situation | these two are identical, as the former was in Joat, 


hardly suits that of Betenim, theish there is a 
striking similarity in the manes. (Kobinsen, Fb 
des, vol iii, p. WG of the Appendix.) LG, W.] 
BETULLO, PF Rxereno. | 
BEUDOS VETUS, a town of Phrygia, which 
Livy (xxxviii, 15). when deserihing the march of 


Mantius, plices five Reman miles from Synnula, and | 


between Svonade aul Anubura,  Tarilton (Ke- 
searches, Xe. Voli. p.Ab7) is inclined to fix it at 
Keke (Od) Kare Iisser, whieh * is situated about 
Sor 6 iniles due north of the great plain of Mhirecia 
Paroreius, throughout whieh are considerable ree 
mains of ancient unenuments aid dascriptions,” But 
Beiud, 1 ylice NEL of Bsti Kora Hissar, may be 
tondos, for the names are the same, (Leake, sie 
Minn, }. 56.) lf the site of Sy tina oorld be cere 
tainly ascertained, We might determine, perbiay =, that 
of Betulos, [Swxnatea, | [G. Le] 

BEVE (Bein: Eth. Bevaios), a town in Lytces- 
tis in Macedonia, sitmated on the river Beous, a ti. 
Watary of the Erigen. and probably the seuthern 
branch of the latter river, (Steph. Ds. e.5 Liv. 
AxNb. 33; Leake. Northern Grecee, vol. ii. py SLU, 
$14.) 

BEZABDA (Byi63n 2 Jésirek-Thn- Omer), 9 
Rowan fortress sitnated on a hey sandy iskand in the 
‘Tigris, at about GO niles below the junction of its 
LE. and W. branches, about three ailes in cireum- 
ference, and surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
Aceording to Ammianus Mareellinus (xx. 7. § 1) 
the ancient namie was Phoenicia, As it was sitiated 
in a territory occupied hy the tribe of the Zabdeni, 
it owed its name of Bezabda, a corruption of the 
Svrive words Beit-Zalwla, te this cireumstance, The 
Komans granted it the privileges of a miunieiyzeal 
tewn: and in the reign of Constantius it was gar- 


amd the Latter apparently in Benjanin, bart 
aml St. Jerome (Onom. &. 0.) mention two que d 
that name, near each other, 17 miles fren Neda 
on the read to Seythopelis, But these cone 
represent either of the Seripture sites, The Grea 
tention a place in the eastern borders of the devee 
of Bethlehem, now called Beletza, which ther ar rw 
fortuerly Bezek: this would be tn Judah, (Wiliams 
Holy City, voli, Appendix, p. 493.) [6.4 
BEARER (Besor atid Loser, Bordo, Borope) Os 
southernmost ot the three cities of ref Fs 
east of Jlordan, in the wilderness, in the pas 
country, belonging to the Reabenites (diext, m. #. 
Josh, xx. 8), assigned to the priests (xxi Hs 
There is pe further clae to its site, and it & &- 
Jlaced by Eusebius, who confounds it with Br 
Lessors and Buser occur as two distinet cite 2 
1 Muee. v. 26, lurge and strong,—but am thet 
laced in Gilead Ceomp. verses 27,36). As, t+ 
ever, Bosor is metitioned as the first city te tbeh 
Jadas came after quitting the Nabatharans, i 
apperently the southernmest of all the cities seme, 
it Vos, Thoreever, in the wilderness (ve ree 28, oh 
Josephus, Ant. xi 8. $3), and therefore very p> 
bably the City of Refuge, in which case Gves! 
must be taken ju a wider sense in the taxae 
above cited, [6. We 
IIABANNA (Bra€dva and Bravarra, Pol © 7) 
a town in the interior of Arabia Felix, 76° 8), 
23° O' of Ptolemy. Identical in position wa tt 
teelern Jtubban, on the south of the mentum 
Sumama (the Zametas of Ptolemy), menteen 
Captain Nadlier, (MS. Journal cited by Fes, 
Arabia, vol. ii, p, 313, note, comp. p. 250.) [6.4 
LIAS (Bias), a small river of Messen | ot 
into the sea between the Puamisus and Corune, (Pass 








risonad by three legions, aml a great muuber of | iv. 34. § 4.) 


native trebers, Tt was besieged by Sapor a.p. 560, 
and captured, On account of the obotinate resistance 
of the inhabitants, a fearful tassacre followed, In 
which neither women nor children were spared. 
Nine thousand prisoners, who had eseaped the ear- 
nage, were transplanted to Persia, with their bishop 
Heliwlorus and all his clergy. 

The exiled church continued under the super- 
intendence of his successor Dausus, who, Ao, S64, 
received the crown of martyrdom along with the 
whole of the clergy. (Acta Mart. Syr., Asseman, 
vol i. p. 4—14u.) 

Constantius made an mnsnecessful attempt to 


recover this fortress, (Amin. Mare, xx. LL § 6: | 


Milman's Gihhon, wel. iii, p. 207; Le Bean, Jtas 
Empire, volo ii, pe 340.) The Saphe atm) of 
Pralemy (8. 18) whieh he places between Dorbeta 
and Debe, lins been identitied by sone w ith Besabda. 
(Comp. Sand, Vat. Lueull, 22.) Mr. Ainsworth 
(Journal Regal Geog. Society. vol. Xie pe 15) assizns 
Hise Keifa to Saphe, sud Jezirch tu Debs, The 
fortress occupies the greater pert of the islam], and 
is defermled by a wall of black stone, now fallen into 
decas. (Kinneir, Travels, p. 450; Chesney, Krped, 
Eaphrat. volo i, pe Wy Ritter, Erdknunde, vol. i. 
p. 1465 St. Martin, Men. sur CArmenie, vol. x. 
jp. 162.) [EB J] 
BEZERK (Becer, BeCenn), a city of the Canaanite. 
nt the time of the entertie ino ef the ebildren of 
Isravi: the eapital of adlistriet which wave its name 
te one of the petty kings or sheiklis of the country, 
(Judy. i, 4,5.) At is ouly mentioned again in 





BIATIA, [Bearta.] 

LIBACTA (Bi€axta, Arrian, Indic, 21) 2 
islanit two stadia from the coast of Gedrea od 
opposite to a harbour named by Nearehus Alone 
Tortus. ‘The whole district round it was calle: Se 
guia. (Arrian, /adic. 21.) It appears to te OF 
same as the Hibaga of Pliny (vi, 21, s, 23), the 
seription of shell fish mentioned by him as toa 
there applying to the notice of its prajuctioe 2 
Arian, Its present name is Chilney ide B® 
called Camelo in Purchas’s Voyages, amd in the he 
tuguese Map, in Thevenet’s Collection (Vie) 
Voyage of Nearchus, vol. i, p. 199.) [v. 

BIEBALL, finsasiedaa. 

BIBE, a place in Gallia, which the Table is 
hetween Calacum (Chad) and Danmcotre 
(Keims).  D'Auville (Notice, dc.) gives mases ‘y 
supposing that the site may be sblois, a bw 
lourg, Which is separated from the Marve by a bet 
hill. [G. L} 

BIBLIS (BéAls), a fountain in the temas & 
Miletus, (ans, vii. 5. § 10, vii, 24. § 5.) [ely 

BIBRACTE (CAutun), the chief town of Ut 
Acdui, as it is called by Caesar (B. G. i. 23: m 
55, 63), is the town which afterwards bet = 
name of Augustedanum, It is not possible te om 
any site for Bibracte except Augustedunum, &% 
position of which is well fixed at Acton by Ur 
itinerary measures from Suurges and Chaise 
Aucune, 

Caesar describes Bibracte as much the hroot 
wid richest town of the Acdui, When be was pe 
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mrne the Helvetii (w. c. 58), who had crossed the 
Sele, be came within 18 M.P. of Bibracte, and 
sleat this distance froin the place was fought the 
grat battle in which the Helvetii were defeated. 
Strabe, whe follows Caesar in his description of 
‘ullia where be is not following Posidonius, has the 
nee Bibracte (pp 192) and no other. Mela (iii. 2) 
» the first extant writer, who names Augustodunum 
ws tbe capital of the Aedui, and under this name it 
i mente@ed by Tacitus and Ptolemy. A passage 
o! the orator Eamenius, who was a native of Augus- 
txnnum, shows that the town took the name, or 
* cnt to take the name, of Flavia, to show its 
sotitade to the Flavii, fur both Constantine and his 
ftorr Constantius Chloras had been benefactors to 
thy peace. In this passage the orator states that 
Riew te was unce called Julia, Polla, Florentia, and 
«bas ben used as a proof that Augustodunum is 
me Ebracte, Bat the name Julia, which was the 
od qtrd gentile name of Augustus, is equivalent to 
Arcusta, and indeed a place was often ca led both 
Joa amt Augusta, ‘Two inscriptions alse, which 
tertect the guidess Bibracte, have been found at 
Auten. 

(srostedunam is mentioned in Tacitus (Ann. iii. 
‘3) a» having been seized by Sucrovir, an Aeduan, a 
iejerate fellow, who, with other insolvents, saw no 
rat 4 cetting out of their difficulties except by a 
er ytum (A.D. 21). The town, at that time also 
# ) Corsar's time, the chief city of the Aedui, was the 
ie» of education fur all the noblest youths of the 
“alae, It was besieged and taken by Tetricus, 
*S: weurmed the imperial title in Gaal and Britain 
tt time of Gallienus; and the damage that was 
ws done was repaired by Constantius Chlorus and 
e» ee Constantine. Finally the place is said to 
wry been destroyed by Attila and his Huns, 

Avten is on the Arrour, a tributary of the Loire, 
 toccupies only a part of the site of Augusto- 
a ee. It contains many Roman remains. The 
tare about 34 English miles in circuit, and 
oe an oblong space between the Arrowr and a 
ww fren Mont Jew (Mons Jovis), which falls into 
le (rrwar, after bounding two sides of the town. 
(he walls are built, like the walls of Nimes, of stones 
wl frted together; and they were flanked by nu- 
ou Larers, 220 according to one French au- 
ben. The number of gates is uncertain; but two 
t. wnain, the Porte dArrouz and the Porte St. 
tere = The Porte d Arrouz is above 50 tt. high, 
= ~eee than 60 in width, built of stone without 
ewst It contains two large arched ways for car- 
'S, and nwo smaller arched ways for foot pas- 
@or. Above the entablature over the arches isa 
reeal story, consisting of arches with Corinthian 
theers: seven arches still remain. The Port St. 
letre is less ornamented than the Porte d' Arrouz, 
eles regular. It is above 60 feet high, and more 

©. 0 feet wide. It has also two large arched 
macs; and there were two wings or pavilions on 
«9% ode, but ome is aaid to be destroyed, The town 
() Gtereeted by two main streets, one leading from 
» f ete d Arrows to the opposite side of the town, 
id he other from the Porte St. André to the side 
feet tothat gate. At the intersection of these 
beets, and in the centre of the town, is the Marchau, 
+ called pow. This place must have been the 

evr. Near to the Jorte dArrour, and on the 
pete tank of the river, is the Chaumar, evi- 
vetty a curruption of Campus Martius, There are 
em the walls the ruins of a theatre, and traces 
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of an amphitheatre; and in their neighbourhood was 
a naumachia, a large basin, one diameter of which 
was above 400 feet. 

Outside of the town, and on the border of the 
Chaumar, are the remains of a temple of Janus, three 
sides of which still remain. (Guide du Voyageur, ec., 
par Richard et E. Hocquart.) They were constructed 
of stones cut of a small size. This seems to have been 
a magnificent building. There are other remains 
at Autun, 

On the hill of Montjeu, near Autun, there are 
three large ponds which once supplied the aqueduct 
and the naumachia, The line of this aqueduct has 
been discovered in recent times, There are several 
remains near Auten which appear to be Celtic, and 
some of then may be of earlier date than the Roman 
conquest of Gaul. One of them is called the Pyra- 
mide or Pierre de Couhard, built of stones, joined 
by very hard cement. It is about 60 feet high; au- 
thorities differ very much as to the dimensions of the 
four sides of the base, 

The inost curious relic of antiquity found at Avtun 
was an ancient chart or map, cut on marble, and since 
buried, it is said, under the foundations of a house. 
Eumenins, in one of his orations, speaks of such maps: 
“let the youth see in these porticoes, and let them daily 
contemplate all lands and all seas—the sites of all 
places with their natnes, spaces, intervals are marked 
down ;" with more to the same effect, in a verbose, 
rhetorical style, but clearly showing that there were 
such maps or delinestions for the use of the youths 
at Autun. (D'Anville, Notice, &c.; Walckenaer, 
Géographie, &c. vol. i. p. 326.) [G.1..] 

BIBRAX, a town of the Remi, viii M. P. distant 
from the camp of Caesar, which was on the Axona 
(Aisne), and near a bridge. (8. G. ii. 5,6.) The 
narrative shows that Bibrax was on the north side of 
the Aisne, and D'Anville fixes it at Biéere, which 
is on the road from Pont-d- Vere on the Aisne to 
Laon ; awl the distances agree. (G. L.J 

BIDA (Bida roAwla, Ptol. iv. 2. § 28, VR. Byda, 
Bofda; Svda Muncip., Tab, Peut.: Belidah, Ru.), 
an inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, 40 M. P. 
W. of Tubusuptus, The Notitia Imperii mentions 
a Pracpositus limitis Bidensis. (Shaw, Travels, &c. 
c. 6, pp. 74, 75.) [P. S.J 

BIDIS (Bidos, Steph. B.: Fth. Bidinus), a small 
town of Sicily, mentioned by Cicero (Verr. ii. 22), 
who relates at length the persecutions to which its 
principal citizen Epicrates was subjected by Verres. 
He calls it “oppidum tenue sane, non Jonge a 
Svracusis.” But it appears from his account that, 
however small, it enjoyed full municipal rights: 
and we find the Bidini again mentioned in Pliny's 
list of the stipendiary towns of the interior of Sicily 
(Plin. iii, 8. 8.14). Stephanus calls it only a 
dpovpor, or “ castellum.” Its site is considered by 
Fazello and Cluverius to be marked by an ancient 
church, called S, Giovanni di Bidino, about 15 miles 
W. of Syracuse, where, according to the latter, the 
remains of an ancient town were still visible in his 
day. The name is written on modern maps Bibino, 
(Farell. x. 2. p. 453; Clover, Sicil, p. 359; see 
however Amico, Not. ad Fazell. p,456.) [E.H B.) 

BIDUCE’SH, a Gallic people mentioned by Pto- 
lemy. Walekenaer affirms that D'Anville has im- 
properly confounded them with the Viducasses of 
Pliny. He places them in the diocese of Bidue, or 
St. Briewe, on the north cvast of Bretagne. [Vi- 
DUCASSES. } (G.L.] 

BIENNUS (Bievros; Eth, Bulyrios: Vidnos), a 
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stall city of Crete which the coast-deseriher (Geogr. | 
Grace. Minor. od, Gail, vol. iin pe AY) places at 
suite distance from the sea, midway between Hier 
pyton mud Leben, the nest exstern ef the two peurts 
of Gortyoa, ‘The Bleme of the Deutinger Table, 
which is placed at 50M. 1. fromm Areaia, and 20 
M. PY frown Hierapytnt. is no donbt the same as 
Biennus, In Hierocles, the name of this city eceurs | 
wider the form oof Biewna The contest of Otus 
ait Ephialtes with Ares is said te have taken place , 
vear this city. (Homer, /24,3153 Steph. Bos. 0) 
From this vielent contlict the eity is suid te have | 
derived its mame. Mr. Pashley. in eppesition to Dr 
Cramer, whe stpposes that certain ruins said te be 
foutel at a considerable distance te the BE. of Meaghit 
Seranta may represent Liewnus, fixes the site at 
Viueos, whivh agrees very well with the indications | 
of the coust-deseriber, (Pashley, Trecefs, volo ie, 
yp. 207.) (EB Sy | 
LIESSE (Bieroor, Ptol. iii, 5. § 20). 2 people of | 
Sanuatin Enrepara, on the Ny slope of M. Carpates, 
Woot the ‘Tasri, probally in the distriet about the 
city of Bees in Gata, (Forbiger, vel. iii, p, 
1122.) io 5 
BIGERRA (Béyedpa), a city of the Bastetam, in. 
the Bef Hispania Baetien, (Liv. xxiv. 41; Ptol. | 
i, 6, $61.) Ukert identities it with Becerra, Neot 
Carole, (freagr, vol, ti. pt. 1. p. 40.) [Ps] 
BIGEREEO NES, a people of Anuitania, who, 
aint others, stirendered te Crassus, the degatns 
of Caccr, inne. 56.0 CG, iii, 27.) Uline (iv. 
1) esis them Begorri, ‘The mane still extsts in 
Biqgorre a part of the old division of Gaseogne. Tt, 
euitains part ef the hich Pyrenees. The capital | 
was Torke, tirst mentione! inthe Notitia, which was 
atterwonls called Tarrit, Tarba, and finally Tarbes, 
‘The territers of the Biverriones also contained 
Ajnensis Views, now Bagueecs. [G. LJ 
BULBELIS (Basis, Stra. di, p. M62: Biases, 
Deol. ai. 6, $ SS; Belbili, Georr, Raye iv, 4), the 
seoond city of the Celtiberi in’ Hispemia Tarra. 
bensis, text En importanes ty Seuebriza, Int chietly 
celobyated as the birthplace of the poet Martial, who 
fre puently mentions it with a mistiuce of alletion for 
it as his native home, and ot pride in the henear he 
Jieul conferred an it, but not too without sore apelecy 
for the cde sont of the Celtibertan names in the, 
varscof bis Criends at Nome. (iv. 55, x. ba, Wd, | 
ML 1S.) The city steed inca barren ated roggel 
connie, on avocky Tviclit, the base ef whieh was | 
Washial by the mver Sata, a stream evlebrated for, 
its power af tempering steely and hence Bilhilis was | 
Yenewned fer its iaanmtaetare of arms, although, ace 
cording te Phuy, it lel to import iron from a dis 
tunes. Tals produced gold (Mart. i. 40. 3, 12, 
reading, in the furiner line, aqais tor equisy ive 5. 
1I—15, x. 20.1, Wks. 1, 2, fol. 104, 6, sit, 18.9; 
D'lin, exwiv. M4os. 405 Justin. xliv. 3, where the river | 
Bilhilis sooins toe mean the Sale) Tt stood on the | 
high road from Augusta Einerita to Caesarangusti, 
24 MPL NEL of the baths named fron it [Age ar 
Baerrasan|, and 20 MOP. SW. of Nertolvicca | 
Cftin, Ant. pp. 457, 499). Under the Ronin empire 
it was a iounicipiam, with the snrtacie ot Atuctsts 
(Martial s.103. 1.) The neighbourhosdof Lilliliswas 
for some titae the scene of the war hetween Sertorins 
at Metellus GStrab, iii. p. 162.) Several of its coins 
evist. all under the emperors Augustus, “Tiberits, 
wut Caligula, with the epicraphe Banning, Binns, 
and Mus, Avaeusea, Briniiis, Cb lores, Med, voli, 
pe 169, US4; Mionnet, voli po So. Suppl. vol. i 
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p. 55; Sestini, p. 108; Eckhel, vol. i pp Uy 
Iaseche, ar.) The site of Bilis is at Baste des 2 
the Mourish eity of Calatayd (Job Cast’ +r: 
is built in great part out of its ruins (hae so 
Martial, p24; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. i pre atin a4, 
Ford. Amdbuok of Spaia, p. 524). Bee 

BULEILIS, the river, mentioned very tac. 1 
Justin (xi. iv. 3), is probably the Sano. Tis) 

BILLAEUS (BiAAgiws), @ river of Titoce 
whieh is the modern Aidgas, (DtayNta 
the mouth of the river was the Grek town f 
‘The Billacus is certainly a considerable strait: 
the whole course does net appestr te be ase, 
Knewn at present, It is mentioned bye Ape. . - 
(ii, 792), and in the Deriphis of Marcianns (rT 
71), and by Arrian (Peripl pol4). In la. 
Bishyoian rivers, Vliny’s text (v.32) has Lb ., 
Which may be interwled for Billaeus. iG.L 

BUNGIUM (iiiag a), a Roman station os ty 
Rhine, at the junetion of the Nava (Made) actte 
Rhine. It is mentioned by Tacitas in bis jut 
of the war of Civili, C/isteiv. TO) Iulas s- 
petired the fortifications of Binginim while o> wes 
(iallia, (Amn. Mare. xviii, 2.) The Ast 2: 
Ttin, inentions Vincnm on a road fron © crs. 
(Coblenz) to Treviri (Trier) and Divoduris: ,M. = 
aud as it makes the distance axvi Galic ees 
tron Contluentes to Vineum, we must aupcene tat 
Vineum is Ginziumn; for the Table makes «lot 
Continentes to Lertobrice, ix from Lbuntudoe te 
Vosavia, aml ix from Vosavia to Bingiuns, the ~ 
tetal of which is xxvii, The Itinerary aud 1? 


‘. 
i 


andthe T+ 
both agree inthe number xii betwoen Biaers o« 
Mognntineum, ot Mains. [43 L} 
BIRTHA, 1. (Bipta, Ptol. v.18; Virta ae = 
Mare. xx, 7. $17: Tihret), an ancient fortress 
Tigris to the Sof Mesopotamia. which was sot! 
lave been built by Alexander the Great. Ir .! 
seem, from the description of Ammnianas (Let 
have resembled a imoudern fortitieatien, tha ici te 
bastions, and with its approaches detenlead ts a 
works, Sapor here closed Ids campaign ia we 
360, andl was compelled to retire with copsiles * 
lees. LD Anville ((fcog. Ane, vol. ii po 4A) > 
titles this plice with Tedort, in which Giltec 
i, p. 205) agrees with him, St. Martin (s+ « 
Le Bean, vol. ii, p. 345) doubts whether it =. 
much tothe So The word Birtha in Svriae ee + 
wt enstle or fortress, amd might be appied te om 
plices, From the known pesition ot Dur, a + 
Ween inferred that the renurkable passce et t+ 
Tits by Jovian ina. p. 363 took place near T.oe 
(Aton. Mare. xxv. 6. $12; Zosim. iii, 26.) 
wards the end of the L4th century, this impercr = 
furtress was stortued by Tuiinur-Bee. The cae + 
the castle are on a perpendicular clith over te i. 
gris, about 200 fect high. This insnlatad « 7 > 
separtted from the town by a bred and deep * 
whieh was no doubt filled by the Tass Art 


. 
~~ 


fet of the castle is a tingse gate of bri i-= ', 


which is all that remains stuavling; but nae f 
stuainit of the clit the walls, buttresses, 2 '<— 
tits are quite traceable. Therm are the race 8 
Vatilted serret staircase, leading down tram the. 69 
of the citadel tothe water's edge. (heli, Awene & » 
vol. ii, po LAT: comp. Journ, Geog, Sec. tal a * 
448; Chesney, Exped, Huphrat, vol i. pp 26. <7. 
Ritter, Krdfnade, vol. x. p. 222. 

2. A town on the E. hank of the Eapécates 6 
the upper part of a reach of that river, wit 
nearly N. and S., and just b low a sharp biel & 
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rtream, where it follows that course after cominz 

fen a long reach flowing more from the W. This 
twn has often been confounded with the Birtha of 

Poolemy (v.19; see below), but incorrectly. In 
Set, the name of Birtha occurs in no ancient writer. 
Leimus (iii, 19) mentions that Julian, in his march 
 Moocamalcha, rested at a town called Bithra 
(Bulpa), where there was a palace of such vast di- 
oehas that it afforded quarters for his whole 
omy. (Comp. Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 
41) This town was no doubt the modern Bir or 
Perebyik of the Tarks (Albirat, Abulf. Tab. Syr. 
pl2t) The castle of Bir rises on the left bank, 
» s to command the passage of the river on the 
oqpeite ade. The town contains about 1700 houses, 
ec & surrounded by a substantial wall, which, like 
te castle, is partly of Turkish architecture, partly 
that of the middle ages. Bir is one of the most 
imjoented of all the passages into Mesopotamia, 
Th bed of the river at this place has been ascer- 
mom! to be 6284 feet above the level of the Medi- 
wruwan Sea. (Buckingham, Mesopotamia, vol. i. 
» 49; Jowrn, Geog. Soc. vol. x. pp. 452, 517; 
Wwonry, Exped. Euphrat. vol.i. p.46; Ritter, Erd- 
bende, vol. x. p. 976.) 

3. Aten to the SE. of Thapsacus, which Ptolemy 
+ 19) places in 73° 40° long., 35° 0' lat. This 
ive, the sane as the Birtha of Hierocles, has been 
ehented by geographers with the town in the 
iowa of Commagene, which lies much further to 
wN. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol, x. p.976.) [E.B.J. 

Sis (Bis, Isid. Char. p. 8), a small town pl 
* ludorus in a district of Aria, called by him Ana- 
wm (Avd@av). It seems, huwever, more likely that 

wa place at the confluence of the Arkand-Ab and 
© Helmend, now called Bost.  Isidorus (L ¢.) 
jeks ofa place called Bidr in this district, which 
| plably the sare as he had previously called Bis; 
wo Vimy (vi. 23) says of the Erymanthus or /el- 
wed. ~ Erymanthus praefluens Parabesten Arachosi- 
=,” a mistake, doubtless, of his transcriber (i. e. 
= A®horyy for Mapa Bhorny). This is rendered 
er likely by our finding in the Tab. Peuting. 
eo. and in Geo, Rav. (p. 39) Bestigia. (Wilson, 
rime, p. 158.) [V. 

MSALTES. [Brsavtta.] 

BisA LTLA (BeraAria), a district in Macedonia, 
teeing fron the river Strymon and the lake Cer- 
wis, om the E., to Crestonica on the W. (Herod. 
- 115.) It is called Bisaltica by Livy (xlv. 29). 
w tohabitanta, called Bisaltae (BirdAtas), were a 
waran people. At the tine of the invasion of 
ts, a. c. 480, Bisaltia and Crestonica were go- 
eed by a Thracian prince, who was independent 

Meeedomia ( Herod. viii. 116); bat before the com- 
rement of the Peloponnesian war, Bisaltia had 
m annexed to the Macedonian kingdom. (Thue. 
) Sane of the Bisaltae settled in the penin- 
eof Mt. Athos, (Thue. iv. 109.) The most im- 
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| portant town in Bisaltia was the Greek city of Ar- 
gilus. [Ancitvs.] In this district there was a 
river Bisaltes (BitaAtns), which Leake conjectures 
to be the river which joins the Strymon a little be- 
low the bridge of Neokhdrio, or Amphipolis; while 
Tafel supposes it to be the same as the Rechius of 
Procopius (de Aedif. iv. 3), which discharges into 
the sea the waters of the lake Bolbe. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 228; Tafel, in Pauly's 
Realencycl. vol. i. p.1115.) ‘The annexed coin, which 
is one of great antiquity, bears cn the obverse the 
legend BIZAATIKON, 

BISANTHE (Birdy@n: Eth, BicavOnvds: Ro- 
dasto, or Rodostshig), a great city in Thrace, 
on the coast of the Propontis, which had been 
| fonnded by the Samians, (Steph. B. s. c.; Herod, 
vii. 137; Pomp. Mela, ii, 2, 6; Ptol. iii. 11. § 6.) 
About n. c. 400, Bisanthe belonged to the kingdom 
of the Thracian prince Seuthes. (Xen. Anab. vii. 
2.§ 38.) Ata later period its name was changed 

into Raedestum or Raedestus (‘Paldecrov or ‘Paidea- 
ros); but when this change took place is unknown. 

In the 6th century of our era, the emperor Justinian 
did much to restore the city, which seems to have 

fallen into decay (Procop. De Aedif. iv. 9); but 
after that time it was twice destroyed by the Bul- 
garians, first in a. p. 813 (Simeon Magister, Leon. 
Armen. 9, p. 614, ed. Bonn), and a second time in 

1206. (Nicetas, Bald. Fland. 14; Georg. Acropolita, 
Annal. 13.) The further history of this city, which 

was of great importance to Byzantium, may be rea! 

in Georg, I’achymeres and Cantacuzenus. It is 
generally believed that the town of Resistos or 

Resisto, mentioned by Pliny (iv. 18), and in the 

Antonine Itinerary (p. 176), is the same as Bisanthe ; 

but Pliny (4 ¢.) mentions Bisanthe and Resistos as 
distinct towns, (Eckhel, vol. ii. p.25.) [LL .S.] 

BISTONES (Bioroves or Biotwres, Steph. B. 
8. «, Biorovia), a Thracian people occupying the 
country about Abdera and Dicaea, (Plin. iv. 18; 
Strab. vii. p. 331; Herod, vii. 110.) From the 
fabulous genealogy in Stephanus B. about the 

founder of their race, it would seem that they ex- 
| tended westward as far as the river Nestus. The 

Bistones continued to exist at the time when the 

Romans were masters of Thrace. (Horat. Carm. 
ii, 19. 20; Plin. iv. 18.) It should however be 
observed that the Roman poets sometimes nse the 
names of the Bistones for that of the Thracians in 
general. (Senec. Agam, 673; Claudian, Proserp. 

ii. Praef. 8.) Pliny mentions one town of the Bis- 

tones, viz. Tirida; the other towns on their coast, 

Dicaea, Ismaron, Parthenion, Phalesina and Maro- 

nea, were Greek colonies. The Bistones worshipped 

Ares (Steph. B. 1. ¢.), Dionysus or Bacchus (Horat. 
L¢.), and Minerva. (Ov, Jbis. 379.) {L. 8] 

BUSTONIS (Birtovis Aiurn; Lagos Burn), a 
great Thracian lake in the country of the Bistones, 

from whom it derived its name. (Strab. i. p. 59, 

vii, p. 333; Ptol. iii. 11. § 7; Seymn. Chins, 673; 

Plin, iv, 18.) The water of the lake was brackish 
| (whence it is called Aqwo@dAacca), and abounded 
in fish, (Aristot. H/. A. viii, 15.) The fourth part 
| of its produce is said to have been granted by the 
emperor Arcadins to the convent of Vatopedi on 

Mount Athos, The river Cossinites emptied it- 
self into the lake Bistonis (Aelian, 7. A. xv. 25), 
which at one time overflowed the neighbouring 
country and swept away several Thracians towns, 
(Strub. i. p. 59.) [L. 5.) 
BITAXA (Berd£a, Ptol. vi, 17. § 4, vill. 25. § 4 
bb 2 
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Aum. Mare. xxiii. 6), a town in Avia, perhaps the 
sate as the Bis of Isidorus (p. 8). if, indeed, there 
were two towns ef this mame, one in Aria, sod the 
other in Arwehosia. [V.] 
BIVHRA, [Brevia.] 
BEPHYAS,  (Bariyscas.] 
BETTY 'NE (Bityeot),  [Beriaiysxta.) 
BITIY'NIA (Buia, Brduris), a division of 
Asia Minor, which occupied the eastern part ef the 
erst of the Propontis, the cast ecast of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and a considerable part of the ¢onst of 
the Euxine, On the west it berderad on Mysia; 
on the south, on Phrygia wud Galatiay the castern 
limit is less detinite. The Rhyndacus is fixed by 
sone geographers as the western boundary of 
Hiithenia; but the following is Strabo's statement 
(p. 563): Bithynia, on the east, is beuuled by 
the Paphlagewes and Mariandyni, and some of the 
Epiectetiz on the north by the Pontie Ser from the 
outlets of the Samzarius to the straits at Byzan- 
tinm cunt Chaleedon; on the west by the Propentis; 
and to the seuth by Phrygia named Epictetus, 
whieh is also called: Hellespeautiaea Mleyyia.” His 
deseription is correct as to the northern coast line; 
and when he says that the Propentis furins the 
western boundary, this alse is a correct deseription 
of the const from Chaleedon te the head of the gulf 
of Cins. Ly his deseription of the western coast of 
Bithwnia, he savs, that atter Clideedon we come to 
the gulf of Astacus; and adjoining te (and seuth of) 
the gulf of Astacts is another gulf (the gulf of 
Cins), which penetrates the aud nearly towanls the 
rising sun. He then mentiows Apcuneia Myrleia as 
a Dithyuian city, and this Apameia is about half 
way between the head of the galf of Cinus and 
the mouth of the Rhyudacus. Bat he says nething 
of the Rhytdlaeus being the bowndary on the west. 
Prusn (Brusa), he observes, “is built on Mysian 
Olvmpas, on the contines of the Phryvians and the 
Mysians.” (p. 564.) Thus we obtain a sonthern 
boundary of Bithynia in this part, which seems to 
extend along the north face of Olvinpius to the 
Sangarius, Strabo adds that it is dittieult ta fix 
the Jimits of the Bithyni, awl Mysi, and Pheyges, 
and alse of the Doliones, and of the Mygdenes, and 
of the Troes; “and the cause is this, that the im- 
migrants (inte Bithynia), being soldiers aml bar- 
barians, did not permanently keep the eonntry thet 


ther got, but were wanderers, for the most part, | 


driving out aml being driven out.” 

It was a trodition, that the Bithvni were a 
Thracian people from the Steymen; that they were 
called Strymonii while they lived on that river, but 
changed their name to Bithyni on pessing inte 
Asia; it was said that they were driven out of 
Europe by the Teucri and the Mysi (Ifered, vii, 
75). Strabo (po541) observes, “that the Bithyni, 
being originally Mysi, had their name thus changed 
from the Thraciaus who settled among them, the 
Bithyni and Thyni, is agreed by most; aml they 
give as proofs of this, with respect to the mation of 
the Bithyni, that even to the present day seme in 
Thrace are called Bithyni; and with respect to the 
Theni, they give as proof the acte called Thynias, 
which is at Apollonia and Salmydessus.”  “Thucy- 
dides (iv. 75) speaks of Lamachus marching from 
the Heraclestis along the coast, through the coun. 
try of the Bithyni Thraces, to Chalcedon. Neno- 
phon, who had seen the eoast of Dithynia, calls the 
shore between the mouth of the Eusine ail Tera- 
cleia, “ Thrace in Asia; and lie adds, that betwcen 
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Teracleia and the coast of Asiavoppenite te Brrert 
there is ne city cither friend|y or Hetienic. bit. 
Theraces Bithynt (Anaboviid).  Hersclia tec y 
places in the country of the Manantvri, js 
tue Bithynia does not occur in Her dotas, 1) a - 
, dides, or Nenophon; bat Xenophon (fli, 2 
§ 2) has the name Bithynis Thrace, and Bitir-. 
It appears, then, that the country occupi a he’ 
jeople called Bithwni cannot be extended force 
vast than Heracleia, which is abeut half way > 
tueen the Sungarius and the river Parthenins 
The tame Bithynt dees not occur in H re, 
Wien the Bithyni passed over to Asia, they o- 
placed the Mysi and other tribes | The iacoa 
were subjected, with other Asiatic paps. * 
‘Croesus, king of Lydia; but Herodstus (i 3s) 
makes Thracians ther cenuerie name, and Dbyid od 
Bithyni the names of the two divisions of tea 
“In course of time, the name Thyni fell irte &<-, 
‘aml the name Bithyni prevailed over the cet 
name of Thraciaus, Vliny’s statement (v. 4%) 4 
that the Thyni eceapy (tenent) the east of Bitieca 
from Cius to the entrance of the Portas, a: i te 
| Bithyni occupy the interior; a statement that oe 
‘tainly has no value for the time when he wre 
probably for any other time, The Bitheri s+ 
Hieluded in the Persiau emyprre atter the destrmt s 
of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus and the Per-as: 
and their country, the preeise limits f whobe 
that time we cannot ascertain, formed a sans, 
or jurtof a satrupy, But a Bithyniaa csmet 
sprung up in this country under Doecaisus o¢ Ds 
dalsus, who having, as it is expressed (Meu-, 
lp. Phot, Cod. 224), * the sovereignty of Ue L- 
thyni,” get possession ef the Merarian «4 ra) a 
Astacus [Astractes]. The accession ef Due: 
wis fixed with reasonabie probability Letwea me 
480 and nee. 440. Nine kings followed Dye: buss, 
the Jast of whom, Nicomedes ILL, began to rw. 
B.C. UL. Doedalsns was succeeded by Betem:, 
and Bas, the son of Doteirns, defeated Calantus, t- 
general of Alexander of Macedonia, and kegs tu 
Macedonians out of the Bithynian territerr! be 
had a son, Zipoetes, who became king or chief a+ 
326, and warred suceessfully azainst Lysisae 2 
and Antiochus the sem of Seleuctus, Niewnedes L 
the eldest sen of Zipoetes, was his snersser; a - 
his is a venuine Greek name, fram which ve ©" 
couchude that there had been intermarriage bt". 
these Bithvnian chiettains and Greeks lids 8. > 
niedes invited the marauding Gali te ones * 
Iesporus into Asia suon after his aceessiot t+ pre! 
(a. c, 278), and with their aid he defeated a 5¥- 
‘brother who held part of the Bithynian eo. 
(Liv. xaxviii, 16). Nicomedes funded the 0 
Nicomedeia, on the gulf of Astacus, and tna~ 5% 
his power securely in the country along the eae 
shore of the Propowis, The suevessor of Nieauns 
was Zivlas, whe treacherously planned the ness > 
of the Gallic chieftains whom his father bai i. - 
into Asia; but the Galli anticipated hin, ard &- 
the king. His son Prusias L, who berate kort > 
hee, 228, defeated the Galli who were raractar 
Hellespontine cities, and massacnyl ther ™. t+ 
and children, He acquired the town ef Cots, + 
the gulf of Cius, and also Myrieia (Mtrab. Po = 
hy which his dominions on the west were Cate 
nearly to, or perhaps quite, tothe Klyndac~  f 
also extended his dominions on the cst “7 7 > 
Cierus in the territory of Heracleia, te 
gave the name Drusiss, as be had dupe t 
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the Propontia. He also took Tins at the month 
ef the Billseus, and thus hernmed in the Heracleotae 
eo beth sides: but he lost his life in an attempt on 
fleracleta, His successor (8. c, 180) was Prusias IL, 
who was followed by Nicomedes II. (n.c. 149); 
and the svecessor of Nicomedes II. was his son 
Niewnedes [IL (a,c. 91). This last king of 
Bahrnia after being settled in his kingdom by the 
Romans in Bc, 90, was driven ont by Mithridates 
Eupatar w.c. 88 (Liv. Ep, 76), but he was restored 
ut the peace in B.c. 84. He died childless, and 
let his kingdom to the Romans n.c, 74. (Appian, 
Mitheid.c.71.) The history and chronology of 
the kings of Bithynia are given in Clinton's Fasti. 
Mithridates Eupator added to his dominions, or 
kinedom of Pontus, the sea coast of Asia Minor 
vetward as far as Heracleia. The parts beyond 
Herackeia, that is, west of it to the straits, and to 
(aleedon, remained to the Bithynian king; but 
when the kings were put down (as Strabo expresses 
it), the Romans ed the same limits, so that 
lerurleia was attached to Pontus, and the parts 
m the other side belonged to the Bithyni. (Strab. 
p41.) On the death of Nicomedes III, the 
Reoans reduced his kingdom, according to their 
phrase, into the form of a province (Liv. Epit. 93); 
wel after the death of Mithridates, they added to 
Dthynia the western part of the Pontic kingdom, 
of the const from Heracleia to Sidene, east of The- 
tewrra; and Cn. Pormpeins divided it into eleven 
exupunities or municipalities. (Dion Cassius, | 
ceri, 1O—J2; Strab. p. 541.) It is proved 
thet Amisas belonged at this time to Bithynia, 
fom the cuins of Amisus, on which the name of 
C. Papirias Carbo, the first known proconsul of 
Behynia, cccurs; and Themiscyra and Sidene be- 
beged to the territory of Amisus. That part of 
the kingdom of Mithridates which Pompeins gave 
\ the descendants of Pylaemenes, was in the in- 
wror, aout mount Olgassys, a range which lies 
tetwren the Billaeus and the Halys; and this part 
Aacetua appears to have added to Bithynia in 
nc. 7, together with the Pontic town of Amasia 


m the Iris, So large a part of Pontus being added | 


~ Buahynia, the province may be more properly 
afel Bithynia and Pontus, a name which it had 
© vast from a. Dp. 63, as we see from inscriptions 
‘Puew. provinciae Ponti et Bithyniae), though it 
#ewetimes sitnply called Bithynia. (Tacit. Ann. 
74) The of Pliny, when he 
re covernor of Bithynia, shows that Sinope and 








Acons were within his jurisdiction, and Amisus 
seat of the Halys, (Plin. Ep. x. 93, 111.) 
hei im several paeages of his letters, Pliny speaks 
f the “ Bithynae et Ponticae civitates,” or of the 
‘Bebrai et Pontici,” from which it appears that 
® pewrinee, which he calls Bithynia, comprehended 
w original Bithynia and a large part of the 
Echridatic kingdom of Pontus. The governor of 
chyna was first a , Sometimes called 
Premsnl. (Tacit. Ann, i. 74; xvi. 18.) On the 
vee of the provinces under Angustus, Bithynia 
vee given to the senate; but under Trajan it be- 
seged to the emperor, in return for which the 
esate had Pamphylia. Afterwards the governors 
re called Legati Aug. Pr. Pr.; and in place of 
Prertores there was Procuratores. 

The regulations (Lex Pompeia) of Cn. Pompeins 
~~ the administration of Bithynia, are mentioned 
wwral tones by the younger Plinius (Fp. x. 
M05, &e.). The chief town of Bithynin, 
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properly so called, or of the part west of Heraclein, 
was Nicomedeia, which appears with the title of 
Metropolis on a coin of the time of Germanicus, 
though Nicaea disputed this title with it; buat 
Nicaea is said to have got the title of Metropolis 
under Valentinian and Valens. The Ora Pontica 
had for its metropolis the city of Amastris; this 
Bithynia was the part which Pompeius distribnted 
among eleven municipalities, (Strab. p. 541.) 
The third division, already mentioned as made in 
n.c. 7, had two metropoleis ; Pompeiopolis for 
Paphlagonia ; and Amasia, on the Iris, for the 
portion of Pontus that was joined to this Papbla- 
gonia. 

The remaining part of Pontus commenced south 
of Amasia, about the city of Zela, and was probably 
bounded on the south by the mountains which form 
the southern side of the basin of the Iris, On the 
coast it extended from Side to Trapezus (7rebi- 
zond). This country was given by M. Antonius, 
B. Cc. 36, to king Polemo, and this kingdom, after 
passing to his widow and to his son Polemo, was 
made into a separate province by Nero, A.D. 63; 
but the administration seems to have been some- 
times joined to that of Galatia. 

This explanation is necessary to remove the con- 
fusion and error that appear in many modern books, 
which make the Parthenius the eastern boundary 
of Bithynia, In the maps it is usual to mark 
Paphlagonia as if it were a separate division like 
Bithynia,and the limits of Bithynia are consequently 
narrowed a great deal too much. In fact, at one 
time even Byzantinm belonged to the government of 
Bithynia (Plin. Ep. x. 57), though it was after- 
wards attached to Thrace, Prusa, under Trajan, 
was raised to the condition of an independent town. 
Among the towns of Bithynia and Pontus in the 
imperial period, Chalcedon, Amisus, and Trapezus, 
in Pontus, were free towns (liberae); and Apameia, 
Heracleia, and Sinope, were made coloniae, that is 
they received Roman settlers who bad grants of 
land. (Strab. pp. 564, 542, 546.) Sinope was 
made a colony by the dictator Caesar, B.c. 45. 
Nicomedeia is not mentioned as a colonia till the 
third century A.D. It was not till after Hadrian's 
time that the Province of Bithynia was allowed to 
have a common religious festival; the pluce of 
assembly for this great solemnity was, at least at 
one time, Nicomedeia. The Romans also were very 
jealous about the formation of clubs and guilds of 
handicraftsmen in this province, for such associa- 
tions, it was supposed, might have political objects. 
(Plin. Ep. x. 36,96.) Durins the administration 
of the younger Pliny in Bithynia, he was much 
troubled about the meetings of the Christians, and 
asked for Trajan’s advice, who in this matter wes 
more liberally disposed than his governor, (Plin. 
Ep. x. 97, 98.) 

The southern boundary of Bithynia may be de- 
termined, in some degree, by the towns that are 
reckoned to belong to it. Prusa (#rusa), in the 
western part, is at the foot of the northern face of 
Olympus; and Hadriani, south of Brusa, belongs to 
Bithynia, East of Prusa, and a little more north, 
is Leucae (Lefke), on a branch of the Sangarius, 
and perhaps within the limits of Bithynia, Claa- 
diopolis, originally Bithynium, was a Bithynian 
town. Amaia, on the Iris, has been mentioned os 
ultimately included in the province of Bithynia; 
but to fix precisely a southern boundary seems 
impossible, 

pos 
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writers of the Lawer Empire; and certainly the b! 
which Pliny, when he was governor @ Litho 
propesed to Trajan te unite te the gulf of Astacy 
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The coast line of Bithynia from the Riyndvens 
to the Besports contained the bays of Cains and | 
Astacus, Which bave been imentioneds and a narres | 





cloawel called the Thracikin Bosporus separated it 
fown Dyvantion amd its territery. From the south 
ofthe Bosperus the coast ruins neurly due east te 
the pretioutory atl pert of Calpe, whieh: wis visited 
hy Nesspliws (teal, vi 4). "The mouth of the San. 
varius is custef Calper aad east of the Suwarins 
the ect inakes a derce cneve te the north as far 
as the Avcherasia Chersetesus, near the tewn of 
Heracleia, The Acherusia Chersonens is deseribeal 
hy Nenoplion (aed. vi 2). Fran Heracleia te the 
promentory Carumbis (Nem ape) the coust has a 


eoneral ENE. divectiens; aml between these twa 


points is the month of the Billacus, and cast of the | 


Lillivus the eity of Amastris on the coast. From 
Cape Caronbis the eoust line ruts east to the pro- 


Hentery Serias or Lepte, from which the cost turns | 


to the sorthy sed them sygsin te the east, forma os 
hay, One the peninsula which forms the east side of 
this bay is the town of Sinope (Sonu), 
Sope deel the mouth of the Halys, the largest river 
of Asin Miner, the coat fortim a eurve, but) the 
month of the Hlalys is near half a deyree further 
south than the promonters of Lepte. From the 
weuth of the Halws the coast turns te the seuth, 
stel thet turns again to the werth, 
fotied, on the west side of which, 900 stadia from 
Sinope, atl about 30 tiles further sonth than the 
moutliet the Halws, is the tawa ot Ataisus (Suvasier). 
At the extremity of a projecting tract of country 
Which forms the cast side of this bay are the ontlets 
of the Tris. the river on whieh Anasia stands, atal a 
river that has a much longer course than is given 
teitin the aller wnaps. The eeast of the province 
Lithwnia extended still flrther east, as it dius Leen 
showas but the deseription af the remening pout of 


the coast to Propezus may more appropriately be | 


given under Posrys, 

The principal monntain range in Rithynia is 
(vanes, whieh extends eastward from the Rhyn- 
acts. Tintueliately above Brust Obempus is covered 
with sew even to the vol eof March, [tis not casy 
to say how far the name Olvinpus extetled to the 
bot protably the ikane was piven te part of 
the mange cast of the Sangarius. ‘The mountains on 
the worth sile of Asia have a general eastern diree- 
tiet, but they are broken by transverse valleys 
thro whic some rivers, as the Saurarius aud 
Halys, lave a general northern conrse te the sea. 
A large port of the eourse af the Billseus. if our 
ineps are cormet, lies ina valley firnied by parallel 
ranges, of Which the southern rance appears te 
he the continietion of Olvangets, on the southern 
bormder af Bithynin “The Arganthonius oconpies the 
hilly eountey do the west between the bays of Asta- 
eis and Clas, The Orieniun of Prolony is in the 
interior ot Bithenia, south of Armastris, between the 
sen cuied the southern range of [ir liv avis, The OL 
wassys (Strb, p. 462) is one et the great interior 
mies, Which extends westward from the Halys, 
lofty aml rugged region. The country alone the 
coast of Diths nis, east of the Sunzarins, is billy and 
sumetioes imenntaitnons; but these heichts alone 
the coast are inferior te the great Tenitadn misses 
of the interior, the range of Olympus, and) those 
to the east of it, Bithynia west of the Sungaurius 
containg three considerable lakes,  Detween Nie 
medeia and the Sangarius is the lake Sbesja, pro 
bably Sophon, a mune which ocewrs in the Grevk 


gals 
Casi) 


Hetween | 


A lay is thus 


by acanal (Ap. x. 50). The Ascania [Ase asi, 


on whieh Nicaea statuls is larger than Lake Sateen 





Both these are monntain basins filled with wat: 
The like of Abalfiente, through which the Kin 
lactis hows, is also a mountain Lake, and aber o 
fish. This is the Apolloniatis of Strabe, bat i 
basin of the Klivndacus dues not appear to bi 
belonged to Bithynia The part of Dithsuia west 4 
the Sangurius is the best part of the countrr, a! 
contains seme fertile plains, Lt was formeriy © 
woulud, and there are still exten-ive firests. ba 
commence in the conntry north of Nicomerieia( eu? 
aud extent nearly to old on the Saungarius Tv 
large towns of Hithynia are west of the Sancar» 
The places east of the Sancarius in the interme rm 
Wf little note; and the chief towns were the tive 
settlenients on the coust, The interior, east of 
Sungarius, was a woeded tract, and there are au 
tainty forests ite this port. Owe wreat read man ase: 
the sea from the point where the coast of the Post 
cornmienees near the temple of Jupiter Unus, pos 
Herwelea, Amastris., and Sinepe, as far as Aico 
A read ran from Chrysopolis, whieh is near tot 
Junctien of the Dosporns and Propantis, to Nieuwe. 
But there is ne rowl east of the Sancarias, that 
ean trace by the towns upon it, which did mot Lea 
in the interior; nor do there appear at preseut wo 
any creat roads in the interior in-an eastern dinwn 
except these that run a considerable distamee na 
the coast, a fret which slows the mountainous s- 
racter of the interior of Bithynia, 

There is a paper in the London Geng. 
vol. ix. hy Mr, Ainsworth, Votes of a Jowrney fom 
Cunstantinnple bg Heraclea to A wgora, Whar th ot 
tins tuch valuable infurmation on the ples w 
charseter of Githynia, G. LI 

BITHY SIUM (Betewe: Eth, Bidemevs, ter- 
marys), a city in the interior of Bithynia, ice 
jabove Tins, as Strabo Cp. 465) describes mt, om 

Jessessiny the counter arvund Salon, which eae a 
foul feeding country for cattle, ated noted fr os 
| (Ulin. xi, 42; Steph. Boa en. Sakowee) 
| Bithyniwn was the birthplace of Antinous, th: S- 
} 
| 
iy 


mn 


carer, 


cheese, 


vourite of Hadrian, as Pausinias tells as (vi 9% 

who wlds that Bithyninm is bevond, by what & 

prolubly nieans east of, the river Sangarus: and S« 

wulils that the remotest ancestors af the Bithyease 

are Areadians and Mantineis If this is true, wows 

lnowever dees not seem probable, a Grek oo ey 
Psetthel here, Bithyniuim was afterwanis Clase 
polis, a maine which it is conjectured it first bod © 
the time of Tiberius (Cramer, Asia Menor, vu 
p. 210): but it is strange that Punsanias dees ont 
toention this name, Dion Cassius (imax. D1, et 
Reimarns, and bis note) speaks ot it under the nace 
of Bithynium aud Claudiqelis alsa It bas bees 
inferred frot the words of Dausanias that Bitbyo.ce 
Was on or near the Saucarius, but this dues ost 
appear to be a correct interpretation. Leake. bo=- 
ever, sulopts it (Aste Miner, P Sud); and be eae 
chides from the dubious evidence of Pausanias tha. 
having been originally a Greek colony, i as pe 
hably not fir from the mouth of the Sanganas, Bos 
this is quite inconsistent with Strabo, mle place « 
in the interior: as Pliny (¥. 32) dees als, Kt sews 
proluble that Claudiopolis was in the hasan ad ial 
Killacus; and this seems to agree with Piet « 
| determination of Claudiopolis. [Lj 
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BITWRIGES. Livy (v. 34) represents the Bi- 
toriges as the chief people of Gallia Celtica in the | 
tine of Tarquinias Priseus, They gave a king to 
the Celtie nation, and his name was Ambigatus. 
Lory calls the Celtae the third part of Gallia, in 
which be follows Caesar's division (i.1); but in 
the time of Ambigatns, the name Celtica must 
have comprehended what was afterwards Gallia 
Nerheornas, and perhaps all Transalpina Gallia. 
Howewer, the list of peoples whom Livy represents as 
ericrating into Italy under Bellovesus, the nephew 
@ Amlégatns, comprehends only those who were 
within the limits of Caesar's Celtica; and among the 
emgrants were Bituriges. In Caesar's time (vii. 5) 
te Bituriges were under the supretnacy of the 
Aetai, amt the boundary between them was the 
opper part of the Ligeris or Lotre, below the june- 
tee of the Loire and the Allier, D'Anville makes 
by territery of the Bituriges correspond to the old 
ieee of Bourges, which extended beyond the pro- 
toe of Berri into a part of Bourbonnois, and even 
ate Tourwine, The Bituriges were altogether within 
be basin of the Loire, and part of the course of the 
inére. and the greater part of that of the Cher, were 
tthm their territory. Caesar describes their capital 
\rrneum (Sowrges), as almost the finest town in 
B (alia (vii. 15). 

At the commencement of the insurrection under 
‘evneetorix (p.c. 52), when Caesar was preparing 
patteck Avaricum, above twenty cities of the Bi- 
cries were barnt in one day, with the consent of 
» Gullie confederates, to prevent them from fall- 
« mte the hands of the Komans. The Bituriges 
‘vated carnestly that Avaricum might be ex- 
qted: and finally, against the opinion of Vercin- 
writ, it was resolred that Avaricum should be 
froled against Caesar. [Avanicum.] 

These are the Bitariges to whom Strabo (p. 190) 
” Vlny (iv. 19) give the name of Bituriges Cabi. 
tame appears on the naumachia of Lyon, where 
miieates the place which was reserved for the re- | 
werntatives of these people at the games; and it 
rats in several other inscriptions, The Biturices 
{ run mines in their territory (Strab. p. 191); and 
war (B.G_ vii. 22), when describing the siege of 
rancum, speaks of the people as skilled in driving 
detes. and in the operations of mining, as they had 
eat trom works (magnae ferrariac) in their country. 
ep. Ratilius, Jtm. i. 351: “ Non Biturix largo | 
be strictura metallo.”) Pliny (xiv. 2) speaks of | 
» od quality of the Bituric wines, and also Colu- 
is; bat they may perhaps be speaking of the | 
~ of the Bitarizes Vivisci. 

The Bituriges were included in the extended pro- 
ee of Aguitania [Aqcrranta], and Pliny calls 
= ~ Gheri,” a term which implies a certain degree 
independence under Roman government, the na- | 
~ which is now well understood. (G.L.J) | 
DITTRIGES CUBL [Brtvrices.) 
RITL'RIGES VIVISCI. Strabo (p. 190) says 
the Garonne flows between the Bituriges called 
end the Santones, both of which are Celtic 
ome : far this nation of the Bituriges is the only | 
ple of a different race that is settled among the 

‘ani, and is mot reckoned among them; and they 
» for their place of trade Burdigala ( Bordeaur). | 
ear dees not mame them. In Pliny (iv. 19) the 
« = Ubieci, and in Ptolemy it is Vibisci in the | 

Letm tranebstion. Ausonius (Mosella, v. 438) 
y the form Vivisei: “ Vivises ducens ab origine 











An inscription is also mentioned as hav- | 
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ing been found at Bordeaur, with the words: “ Genio 
civitatis Bit. Viv,;" but it is of doubtful authority, 
Ptolemy mentions another city of the Vivisci, which 
he calls Noviomagns; but the site is uncertain. 

The limits of the old diocese of Bordeaux are said 
to indicate the extent of the territory of the Vivisci, 
part of which was east of the Garonne. It was in- 


| cluded in the present department of Gironde. Pliny 


calls these Bituriges also “liberi.” It was a wine 
country in the Roman period, as it is now. [G. L.] 
BIZO'NE (Bifévn: Eth. BiCévios), a town of 
Lower Moesia on the coast of the Euxine, between 
Callatis and Apollonia, which is said to have been 
destroyed by an earthqnake, (Strab. i. p. 54, vii. 
p- 319; Porp. Mela, ii. 2.5; Plin. iv. 18; Steph. 
Byz. s. 0.; Arrian, /’eripl. p. 24, who calls it icon, 
and the Geogr, Rav. iv. 6, who calls it Bizoi.) [L. S.] 
BIZYA (Bidim: Eth. Bifenvés), a town in 
Thrace, the capital of the tribe of the Asti, (Stepli. 
Byz. s. v.; Solin. 10; Plin, iv. 18.) (L. §.] 
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BLABIA. [Bravta.] 

BLAE'NE (BAanry), a fertile tract which Strabo 
(p. 562) places in the neighbourhood of the range of 
Qlgamys. [Brriryxta.] He mentions it with 
Domanitis, throngh which the Amnias flows, but 
he gives no further indication of its position. [G.L. ] 

BLANDA (BAds8a), a city of Lucania, mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the inland towns of that province; 
but placed both by Pliny and Mela on or near the 
coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The former writer 
includes it in Bruttium, but this seems to be a mis- 
take: Livy, who mentions Blanda among the towns 
which had revolted to the Carthaginians, but were 
recovered by Fabius in n.c. 214, expressly calls it a 
Lucanian city. (Liv. xxiv. 20; Plin. iii. 5. 5. 10; 
Mel. ii. 4; Ptol. iii. 1. § 70.) The Tab. 1% 
also places it on the road along the coast of Lucania: 
the adjoining names are corrupt ; but if the distance 
from Cerilli may be depended upon, we may plas 
Blanda at or near the modern Maratea, a simail 
town on a hill about a mile from the Gulf of /’/i- 
castro, where there are said to be some ancient 
remnains, It is 12 miles SE. of Policastro (the 
ancient Baxentam), and 16 N. of the river Lans 
the frontier of Lucania. (Holsten. Not. in Clorer 
p- 288; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 379.) (E. H. b.J 


ut. 


BLANDO'NA (/tin, Ant.) or BLANO’N A (BAc- 
vewa, Ptol. ii. 17, § 10), a town of Libuirnia in L- 


| lyricum, on the road between Iadera and S:ardona 


BLARIACUM is placed in the Table between 
Atuaca, which is supposed to be Caesar's Aduatuca 
(Tongern) and Noviemacus (Nymegen). It i» 42 
Gallic leagues or 63 Roman miles frorn Atma to 
Blariacum, which seems to correspond to 2/6 
the left hank of the Maas, in the Duteh pr 
Limburg. Gl 

BLASCON (BAdewwr). Strabo (p is! 
this small island close to the Sigiam hele S 
as it should be read, which divides the Ga. 
into two parts. (Groskurd, Trans. S¢ra’ 
The name Setinm or Sitinm appears = ¢ 


“es 
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name Cette, though the promontory is west of Cre, dus amd Aludda, Certainly, the nw AY, fae 
Biaseon is Brescen, a sthall idan or rock about half the Table, makes Clanudida sotuestiat sbps ss 
ail: from the eestst and otf Agathe or dade. Tt) Thannilton says that he is iufernmed that the geod 
is Wentioned by Avienis (Or. Mary. G00, 80.) and Chinudda which was in the pessession of Me bo" 
by Pliny, Ptolemy bas both an island Blaseon, and | of sioyrna, is the sane that Mr, Arnodell sated 
an ishewl Agathe, but the island Agathe does net as betes in the pussessien ef Lord Ashore 
evxist. CD Anville, Votier Ac.) [, LJ Mr. Arntdell saw beth. beat it sets that b ment 
BLASTOPILOENTCES. | [Basticras.] aivare Chat Lord Asttaerubagn’s was that wlik bt 
BLATUM BULGIUM, in’ Britain. ene of the! been Me. Dorredt’s. Lord Ashburniians is rad t 
stations af the Hinerury. Lying indoediately nerth be dest. Ciieniiten.) | Mr. Hamitin hes worl 
of Laevallum (Corliss). O best caees with Wide | antenotens coins of Bienundus, seme of waist b po 
ffehy. where Roman reniains vecur at the posent ened at Golet, and the name en thee edt & 
tine. fl. G. 1.) always written Miwndus, This interkaye €M 
LLAUDUS (BAatdes), a phive in Mheveia, mene | and Bis enrions, fe it appears in the tas d ot 
timid by Mteplunus (s.¢, BAardes) aml Strabe (p. Greek words not proper nuns (Bpords, apres, te 
567), Speakins of the Galatian Aneyra, Strub instance) Ihe chserves, that “nthirz een 
saver “Phew loud a strong place, Anevira, with the eusy then te mistake M for KA, supp sing it te 
same name asthe Phrygian small tawn near Bias  owrittes RAL whieh DT esnmot hel thinaing be be 
dos, towanls Lydia” This dees net tell us mich. the case with the suppesed com of Clam ta” * Se 
Forbiger thinks that Blandos is very probubiy Dedet,  bdieenh.” be wlds, is neariv on the diet ie 4 
inentioned by Hatmilsen (Megat Geng, Jona. vol viii, rou between Philadelphia and Awlrhigeh, 22. 


. es p. 140). Bat the position of Belet is net well fixed, whieh the caravans new travel.” The ques ® 
vor is itnear the place which Tbuvilton suppases to) cnrions, amd perhaps net quite determinel; bs se 
be the Pheygian Anevra DAxevirs.] [GL] | probability is in favour of Hannilten’s eaclasies, & 

BLAUNDUS (BAatodus ), a place in Phrvwia, pro Seledmendé is Blaundus, and that Clare ida pet 
haldy the Blieandens of Ptolemy. Hamilton (de. existed, [Lj 


searches, fe. vol. i. pe 127, &e.) plices Blends BLAVIA (lage), on the right tank 4 o- 
at Safeaaculi, which is cast of Philadelphia, near | Garonne, and onthe road feom Burdizala (Borders 
the Aopli Soa branch et the Macander, He fund te Mediolunm of the Santones, or Sait inte ‘ 
at the neighbouring village of Geélek, an inseription, Antenine Ttin, the mine varies, acconlirg te t+ 
whieh, he was informed, was lromcht fran Sede Mss. between Bhavian amd Blavatun, tat t+ 
werd. Wt bezins BAqurGews Muxeduvwe, ad speaks ‘Table bas it Blavia, as it is in Aus adas (Fp2% 
of the Bovdy awl Aquos, Tt belomezs to the Kenan 10)— 

period, as appears from the mune KuvaSparou (Qua- Ant Heratariin qua glirea trita Var 
deati). Another inscription, given by Arundel, fron Fert militaresn ad Blaviam. 

atomb, contains the mene of L. Salvius Crispusyaud The di-tunees trom Jordeane do net are et" 
a Gireek transition (tevto To arnnecory KAqvuvonus | With the Itinerary or thie Tabie, but the sitet ba 
our akoAoudyerer) of the usual Rona taeuumental cannet be doabttub 


F formula, “hee menumentum heredes non sequitur.” © The labia of the Notitia is supposed by D’Avce 
From this it appears that Reman law het found st and others to he at the miuuth of tie Jilaret, ao 
footing at this place, Hamilton abo eopied a siiadl department of Wert sea, 'G.L) 
: frecient of two Roman duseriptions at Sudedaeesedi, BLEMYES (BAeuves, Steph. DB. #05 Nak 
1 Init lie found ne trace of the aneient name. There xvii, p. 814; Blemyac, Ting ve 8. 8 8 gH 
\ in an acropolis at Safefmenli, aud near the foot of it 46; Solin, iii, 4: Melas ie 4. $4, 8. $10; oes 


Tavis of a gateway, on each side of whieh is “a |v. 250; Bleni, Prise. Merieg. 209; Claud. Mot 
Hitssive square tower, bailt of Tiellenie blacks, whieh, | Tu. were an Aethiopiim trike. wliese peeitioa tars 
as well as the eoumecting wall, were evicinally our- considerably at aliderent epochs of ister. Tor 
heated bya Dorie frieze, with triglyphs, part of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and in th: xe 
whiels is stil remaining.” Within the walls are the | the Autonines, when Ptolemy the geecrapler 1 
roity of a beantifil temple, heaped together in great | compiling his deseription of Africa, the Bier yrs 
confusion, “The ornaments on the arebitraves re. appear Sand E. of Eaypt, in the wide and ean? 
semble these of the Erechtheiumy at Athens and the explored tract which Luv between the rivers Asapa 
temple ef Jupiter at Avani. There are remains ef and Astaheras. Bat as a nonade moe tee te 
mia other buildings atel temples, and the coined widely disperseL atel the more ancient cecut?? 
arches of anaqieduet for the supply of the acropolis, (Uratesth. ap. Strabon. xvii. p. 7865 Dies Pev7 
‘This was evidently once a considerable place, )%. 220) bring them as far westward as the n3¢ 
Arandell (/iscorcries in Asie Minor, voli. po 80, bevend the Libyan desert and inte the neh ated 
Se.) has given a view of Sudefienti, and a plinef the of the eases, In the iiiddle ef the 2rd cote) 
pliwe. The obtained there two coins of Ephesus, one | acm, the BMemyes liad spread northward, and a 
of Sebaste, and one of Bhiandus, all unquestionably | fested the Reman province of Ezypt bela yet 
found on the spot. ‘The Peutinger Table bas,on the ; with such fonnidable inroads as te meyulm t? 
read between Dorylicum and Philadelphia, a place | their suppression the presenee of angular aa % 
Aludda, then another Clanudda, and then Phila- | They were doubtless one of the pasteral tame 
delplia; and Arundell concludes that Suletmenti is | Nubia, which, like their descendants, the mes 
Clanudda, as the distances agree very well with the | Barabra amd Disharee Arabs, shifted pers! 
voad. Arundel! also mentions two medals, both of | with the miny and the dry seas ns foun the yet 
hy . wen, with the epigraph KA@wvou3emy, | pastures of the Arabian hills to the level cwaon t! 
la occurs in no ancient writer, nor hanks of the feeders of the Nile. Their prea? 
. “ors suppose | habits, and strane and savage Life, fil” ” 
of Blaun- | and merchants of the earavan-trathe 


the remains of atheatre. There are alse the re | Orig. 441.3. § V7: Bletayes, Avien. Deaerizt 0% 
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4 BOEBE, 


districts a village called Hohe, near the edve of the 
plain af Mesard, is supposed to indicate the site. 
(Vashlev, Zirar. volo ip. 20th) {EB IJ 

BORBE (Boi8n: Ath, BorSeds, fan, Borsnis), a 
town of Meznesia in Thessaly, mentioned ly Hener, 
wid situated on the eastern side of the lake, called 
afer it Bornkis Laers (Bofiyts Alaen, Hom, Jf 
ii, 712; Uerod. vii, 120, et alii; ake Becia Alurn, 
Kurip. fe, 500; aad BoiGeds, Diol. Doth. iii, 34.) 
‘The lake is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, but the name ef the town merely ecenrs, 
The like revives the rivers Oneliestus. Armyrus, and 
several statler streams, but has ne outhet fir its 
waters. Prom its proximity te Mt. ssa, it is called 
“Ossaen Boebeis” by Lucan (vii, 176), Athena is 
saib to live bethed her feet in its waters (Hes. ap. 
Stews, ix. p. 442), whieh is perhaps the reson why 
Propertins (it, 2. VL) speaks of  sanctae Bovbeides 
tidar.” The hale is a leotest throw [les i of water, 
and is now calleal Aeaate froma a villace which has 
disappeared, Ir preatiy es We preswnt a large quan 
tity of fish, of which no Thention is made i the an- 
cient writers, timless. is Leake saecests, Bol€n stented 
be substituted for Belbe in a fragment af Arches. 
tratus quoted by Athensens (vil p. SIL, a). The 
same writer remarks that the numerous tloeks on the 
lights around the vilkees of Auprena andl Nanutie 
on the dake illastrate the epithet modusnAotary be- 
stowed upon Haebe lw Euripides (L¢.): while the 
joevipitens rocks of Petea are probably the BaSiados 
Kpmavat alluded to by Pindar (f ¢.). 

The town of Bocbe was at a later time depenmtent 
vpen Demetrias. Hts site and remains are described 
by Leake. “Tt neenpind a height advanced ite front 
ofthe mountain [of Kendle). sloping yralaaily to- 
wards the plain, and defetlol bea steep ful at the 

ewok of the YL  Ttappears ta lave bees eonsteneted 

of Hellenic ressonry, properly se ealled. "The aere- 
polis niiy be traced on the summit, where seve rat 
large qtadrancalar bloeks of stenes are still in their 
places, amen Inere consilerable rains feried of 
small stones and anertar, Of the town walls there 
ame sere Kemisius ation stundl church dedieated to 
st. Athanasius at the fiot ef the hill, where sre 
several birze masses of stene showing, by their dis- 
tanre from the acropolis, that the city was net less 
than twe miles in cirentderence (Resides te 
referenees already given, see Strabo ix. py. JU, A386, 
441, seq. xi 508, S80; Liv xxai 41; [ling iv 8, 
815; OW Met. vii, 25105 Steph. BL se. e3 Leake, 
Northere Gree, vol iv. ry. 42L—AS LL) 

HoOPBETS LACUS. [Dennen] 

BOLOTIA (Bowria : Ath. Bowwrds), one of the 
politien) divisions of Greece, wing between Attion and 
Meestris on the senth, and Leeris amt Uhoeis on the 
nerth, aud bended an the other two sides by the En- 
bow sea and Corinthian galt respectively, Dt teay 
be dleseribed as lortse bellow bosia, shat in on the 
setith hy Mis, Citiweron and Parnes, on the west ty 
Mt. Helicon, on the north by the slopes of Mt 
Parnassus and the Opuntion menntains, and on the 
west hy mountains, a continuation of the Opin 
tion orange, whieh evtemt along the  bevipas 
wider the qames of Promn aml Messapinie as 
fiir as the mouth of the Asopts, This basin hew- 
ever ix tetoan uniferty tract, but is disidel inte 
two distinet portions by Mis. Ptownt aml Pheoeni- 
ciao Splungain, which ran aeress the eomtey 
from the Buleean sea to ML elivon, The aerthern 
eit three dave divisi Hin is tlectitved lw the Copliestis 
td its tributaries, the waters of which forta the 








BOEOTIA. 


lake Copaisx: the southern is drained by the Asoc, 
which discharges its waters into the Euborw == 
Each of these two basins is again broken mts 
suuitler vallies and plains, The surface of Bort 
contains TLT9 squsre iniles, according to the cart 
lation of Clinton, 





I. Norruenn Borotra. 


1. Hesin of the Copais and ite subterranee 
Channels. — This district is enclosed by meuntae 
on every side: and like the vailies of Stroqas 
and Vhenins in Avendia, the streams whieh te 
inte it only tind an outlet for their waters by sulte- 
raneous channels called katawéthra in the limetee 
mountains. There are several of these katarctin 
at the eastern eud of the Jake Copais, which » & 
parated from the sea by Mr. Proun, aboot fia « 
five miles acres, The basin of the Copeats is ix 
receptacle of an extensive drainage, The mvet te 
phisstes, which finds its way into this plain tract 
a cleft in the tnountains, brings with it a lance qe 
tity of water from Doris and Phocis, and reeene © 
Lueotia numerous steams, descemling from Mt Be 
Hieots snd its off-lnoets, Tt Hows in a south-east 
direction towards the Katavothira at the encters 
of the lake. If these katavérhra were sutSiecec 
every off the waters of the Cephissas and its trie: 
tries, there world never be a Like in the plain. le 
the stammer time the hike Copetis almost entire 
divajpesrs; and even in the winter its waters saree 
de-erve the name ofa lake. Col. Mare, who teste! 
it when its waters were at their full, deseries & 
as *a lire vellow swauip, overgrown with som 
reals, and canes, thnaigh whieh the river eeak 
distinguished owing its slugcish yath for sete 
tiles, Ewen where the course of the stream cose! 
ne fonger be traced jn ene wninterrap ed fine, [9 
partial openings among the reeds in the distaner 3 
peared but na continuation of its windings, Nes 
the transition from dry land te water in any pet 
sfistinn ily er optibles the only visible line ef ee 
ary letweent them, unless where the mounte+ 
stretch dewn toe the shore, is the enenachrment 
the reeds on the arable soil, or the absence of 
little villeves with which the terra firma & or 
stubted in greater amimbers than usual.” (Jee 
Greece, Velo. | 227.) 

The munher of kutavéthra of the lake Coram » 
cotsiderable, but several of these unite moder 
mountains; and if we reckon their number by thee 
separate outlets, there are only four main chanors 
(if these three thay from the eastern extremity of to 
lake, between the Opuantian mountains (Clem! ame 
Prown inte the Endoean sea; and the fourth me 
the southern side of the lake under Mt. Sphincs> 
inte the Take Hyliea The most northerly o€ te 











three katavethra issues from the moniutains sentt ¢ 


the suuthers long walls of Opus. The central os. 
whieh carries off the greater part of the wat 
the Cephissus, after a subterrancons course of peat’ 
fini ioiles, emerces ina broad and rapid stream of 
Upper Lorvinna. from which it tows abere cram 
for ubout a tnile aml a half, till it joins the aa 
Lower Larymina, (Strab. ix. p. 403, sy.) Dee 
third katavithrum on the east side falls inte the 
Euboean sea at Shropoudri, the ancient Antheta 
The fourth katavetheum, as mentioned stews, Dott 
tuider Mt. Sphinsion into the lake Hylica. foe 
Hylica there is probably a subterrape t= chan 


inte the sinall lake of Merite’ or Paratenma 25s 
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feo the latter another channel flowing under Mt. | lamity. (Strah, ix. p. 407; Paus.ix.24.§2.) To 
Mecapiam into the Euboean sea. guard against this danger, the ancient inhabitants of 

These katavdthra were not sufficient to carry off | the district constructed at a very early period two 
the waters of the lake, which consequently often | artificial Emissarii or Tunnels, of which the direction 
inundated the surrvunding plain. The tradition of | may still be distinctly traced. One of them runs 
ty Orrgian deluge probably refers to such an inun- | from the eastern end of the lake, and is carried 
é and it is alse related that a Boeotian Athens | through the rock as far as Upper Larymna, almost 
ao! Eleasis were also destroyed by a similar ca- | parallel to the central of the three katavéthra men- 
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MAP OF THE BASIN OF TILL COPAIS. 


L. The Lake Copais. " & Orchomenus. ! Upper Larsmna 

= The Lake Hy lica. 9. Aspledon, 7 at biedenty. 

3. The take now called Mori’si or 10, Copae is. Saleaneus 

Paralimss 1). Acraephia, ' (Chalia. 

4. The River Cephisens. 12. Hatiartus Aviti 

& Mt. Phiciam or Sphingiam. 13. Alalcomenac. vi, Uhalel« 

© Mr. Poum. 14. Coroneta, 22. Tbe Buripas of Channel of 

1 Me. Messapium. 15. Lary a. hulweu 

The preceding map, copied from Forchhammer’s //e'lenika, is designed more particularly to show the 
tear of the subterrancous « hannels which dr sined the lake Ci puis, Lhese inurked - - - - - ure the 
Betevthra or natural channels; those marked sc deme eee ase the artificial emissarii or tunnels, 





Seed above: it is nearly four miles in length, with | i. 3. § 5), and it is probable that after the fall of the 
: . 


eet twenty vertical shafts let down into it along power of the Minyae these tunnels were neglected, 
the whole distance. These shafts are now choked | and thus became gradually choked up. In the time 
ty bat the apertures, about four feet square, are still | of Alexander the Great Crates was employed to clear 
Thi. ~The deepest of them is conjectured to have | them out, and partially succeeded in his task; but the 


ioe fram 100 to 150 feet deep. The second tunnel | wo k was soon afterwards interrupted, and the tunnels 
is the lakes Copnis and Hylica, running under | again became obstructed. (Strab. ix, p.407.) Stmbo 





ie plain of Acracphium, and is much shorter. As | siates that Crates cleared out the but it 
he whole plain is now cultivated, the apertures of | is very inprobabl that these nat vere 
he shafts are more difficult to find, but Forch- | ever choked up; and there is little « has 
emer counted eight, and he was informed that | confounded them with the two as 
here were fifteen in all. | many tcxdern writers also lave best 
These two great works are perhaps the most | account of the katavothra and lake 
Siking monaments of what is called the heroic age. | Copais is given by Forchhamuer, 159, 
Sepecting thé time of their execution history is | seq.; comp. Grote, vol. il. sub fin.) 
eet; bat we may safely assicn them to the old| The lake Copais (Kowals Aluvn) was in more 


ievae of Orchorenus, which was one of the most | ancient times called Cermissis (Kyqgucols Aiwon, 
wwerfal and wealthy cities of Greece in the earliest | Hom. //. v. 709, Strab. ix. p. 407), from the river 


ieee. Endeed, it was partly through these tunnels | of this name, It also bore separate denominations 
het Orchomenns obtained much of its wealth; for from the towns situated upen it, Haliartus, Orcho- 
hile they were in full operation, there was an abun- | inenus, Onchestus, Actaephia, and Copue (Strub, ix.p, 


feet euthet for the waters of the Cephissus, and | 410, seq.); but the name of Copais finally became 

the whole of what is now the lake Copais was | the gencral one, suse the north-eastern extremity 
; paain. These tunnels are said to have been | of the basin, upon which Copae stood, was t ieep- 
taged up by the Theban hero Hernc les, who by this | est part. Str ’ ys Ux. p 407) that the lake was 
Seams inerdated the lands of the Minyae of Urcho- | 380 stadia in circumference; but it is impossible to 
fea (Died. iy. 18; Paus. ix. 38. § 5; Polyacn.! make any exact sta’ement respecting its extent, 
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sinee it varied so minnch at diferent tines of the vear 
ated in diferent seasons, On the verthorn snd east. 
crt sides its extent is limited by a range of heights, 
lait on the oppesite quarter there is no such mitural 
lontulary to its size, 

2. Mountains, — At the northern extremity of 
the Copaie Like, aml between the hike, the Cephissus, 
and the Assus, a tribittary of the latter, there are 
four oor five Tong dare inenntains, eisheots of Mt. 
Chlonei. 
tiem (7d ‘“VPparrecov dpos, Strub. ix. p. 424) 
Straho says in one passage (/¢,) that Or homennus 
Wis situated on Hyrianreica: but since in another 
peosaver (ix, p46) he places this celebrated city on 
Mt. Acute (1d "Axdetioy Spas), we tony revard 
the etter as one of the meuntains of Hyphanteiun, 
Between the latter range and the Assas there lies a 
sinaller hiil exlled Hepyiarnm (4a HotAwr or “HBd- 
Aeiov dpos, Strab, ix. p. 424; Dem. de Fuls, Leg. 
pe bers Pint. Seif, 16, toll.) 

Ivor (fr@or), was situnted at the south- 
eastern nk of the lake, and extended freta the Ena- 
ben sea inkunt as far as Lake Ibybea On this 
haottatsin was a celebrated sanetuary of Apelle Prons, 
(Vaus, ix. 23, $5; Merod, vill, 135; for details see 
Achaia.) Tt is a ling even ridge, separated 
from Pheesicintn or Phicium, mentioned below, br 
the opening in which stands the awlern villeze of 
Kardiitsa, Ut is tow known in dith-rent parts by 
the names of Puled, Stritsina, uml Sivopreanes i, 

Puotxtciem (bowixiwy, Strub, ix. p. Alo), Part 
cto Cbiccoy, Hes, Se, Mere, 83; diver, Apollo, 
11,5. $8; Steph. Bs. e,), or Seimxare nm (Speyyeor, 
Plaeph. de feered. 7. § 2). new callol Fig, the 
jonntain between the lakes Copais and Hylien, eon- 
neeting Mt. Pram with the ranee of Helivon. Fereh- 
lanier supposes that Phoeniciua awl Sphincium are 


the names of two diferent mountains separated from 


one another by the small plain of the stream Jails; 


bat the name of Phoenicium rests eniy en the ane 


thority of Strabo, and is probably a corenption of 
Phicinm, which occurs in otuer writers besides those 
ejuoted above, it is the Aeolie forin of Aqpayt (Iles. 
Theog, 320): and therefore there ean be no doubt 
that Phiciain aml Sphingium are two different forms 
of the same name. “This mountain rises immediately 
above the Copaie lake, and on the upper part of its 
sutface there is-a bleck of stone which reseimldes a 
wormat's head luoking inte the lake.  Henee arose 
the legend that the Sphinx threw her victins into 
the like, (Comp. Pans, in. 26.) 

Tinerossten (TAgdiay, Stral ix. p41: Tie 
ovary, Pans. ix. 33. $ by Tadtwacaior, Marpocrat. 
s.0%.) a nountain on the sonthern side of the lake Co- 
peti, between the plains of Haliartus and Coreneia, 
Inay be regarded as the farthest offshoetof M. Helicon, 
with which it is conmetel by means of Mount Lei. 
hetlirium. 
firnntain Tilphossa or Tilplittssa, where the seer Tei- 
resins is said te have died. (Strab., Pans. ff ee.) 
The hill bears the form of a letter Ty with its foot 
turned tewards the north. It is wow called J4tra, 


From its position between the lake amd Leibetlirion, ' 


there is a narrow poss on either side ofthe hill ‘The 
pies between Tilphessium and Leihethrinm is new 
called the pass af Zageed; the other, between Til- 
plessium and the lake, was one of creat nnpaort ace 
mi antiquity, as the bigh read from northern Greece 
fo Thebes possed through it, ‘This pass wees very 
narrow, and way completely commumded by the fore 
tes ‘Tilphos acum or Tilplisium, on the summit 


They bore the general name of HVrtraN- 


At the fiet of the bill was the small 
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of the Lill, (Dem. de Fale, Leg. pp. S83, 085 
comp. Diol iv. 67, xix, 53.) 

Litnierikn M, one of the cfistients f Mt dbs, 
amd commecting the latter with Tila stam, 0 
called Zagord, is deseribedd under Lieiew,  ~ Hu 
at x.) 

Lariystivm (Aadusriov), arm ther ibe 
Mt. Helicon, running towards the Cuopeie ike, 94 
separating the plains of Coroneia and Lelatea hk 
is now ealledl the Mountain of Grdattza, and -< - 
dently of voleanic origin. In its crater the v0. 

of Cednifza is situated, and there are warms rsp 
| at its foot near the mills of Aaland  Pssut 
(ix. 34. $5) deserites Laphystiam as distant aes 
20 stadie from Coruneia, and ay pessessitet a tee 
nos of Zetts Laplustins. According te the Bess as, 
Hereules is suid to have dragged Certe res ante te 
Cupper world at this spet; a trudition probably ha rs 
| reference to the veleanic nature of the moetitan 
Trrittem (@Qovpav), also called Ornruerad % 
COpiordyov), described by Plutarch a8 a mc> 
pite-shaped mountain, separated the plains of Lie 
, dein and Chacronein, (Plat. Snuff, 13.) 
| 3. Passes across the Mountains. — Lhe priney 
ass into northern Boeotia was along the valey 
‘the Cephissus, which enters the plain ct Cbyen- 
neia from Phocis through a narrow defile, fuel! 
aridge of Mount Parnassus jutting out towans No 
Hedvlium.  Siuce this pass was the hich ra! ff. 
p terthern Greece, the position of Chaerom ia was oc 
of creat military importance: and hence the + 
in Which this city steel was the scene of sam et te 
most tremorable battles in antiquity,  [Crage+ 
NEDA.) There was likewise a pass across the ne.z- 
tains leading from Chaeroneia by Panepens te Do 
tis, and thence to Delphi, (Paus. x. 4. $1.) 

Boeotia was connected with Loeris by a reend >: 
ing seress the metuitaias from Orchomenas te A» 
and Hyatmpolis, and from thence to Opus on tue bs. 
hoe sen. (Vans. x. 35. § 1.) 

4. Rivers. — The only river of impertanes iu tt 
‘northern part of Buedtia is the Cernisses (8+ 
getmos), which rises in Phocis ear the tra of 
Liluea, where it bursts furth from the meh» sit a 
haul noise. (Hom. Jt i. $22, Myma. fa Apel 240, 
Strab. ix. pp. 407,424; Pans. x. 33. $$ 4.5: Fle 
iv. Boso7Ts Stat. Theb. vii. 348.) It tiest fas *- 
the nerthwast, and thence to the south-east thaws k 
the plain of Elateia, receives the river Assus ros 
the city Parapetarii,and then enters Boeotia ties +t 
a narrow detile ia the mountains [see ott: J 
Its course through Teeotia, and ite subterrar+ t= 
passage through the katavethra at theeastem es 
the lake Copais, till it emerges at Upper Lag a 
have been described above. 
| ‘Ther are several other smaller streavts is t+ 
western part of northern Boeutia deseen.inz f> > 
Mt. Helicon and its offshoots, and tlewing inte th 

Cephissus or the Copais, Of these the raves et tie 
following have been preserved: i, Monits (Maser bk 
rising in Mt. Thuriuin near Chaeroreia, ard tf st 
mito the Cephissus, Its name is perhaps preess + 
in Mera, a village in the valley. (Pht oe 17; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii, p.199.)— U. lit s- 
CYNA CEpeuva, Pans, ix. 39. § 2. seq ig FS ey Ye 
Im.1), rising wear Lebadeia, at the tet «2 Me 
Laphyatins, and falling into— ii, PropatTt a (ee 
Goria, Theoplir. défet. Fant. iv, 12), whic fe 
inte the Copaic gulf, — iv, v. PH atanns (de 3 80 
Tans, ix, 34. § 5; Afepos, Vat. Lee. 

Ceatirs or Conativs ( Kovapios, Strat 
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Keedhuat, Alarus, ap, Strub. 1. c.), the former flow. ! 


re to the left, and the latter to the right of Coro- 
waa, and from thence into the lake Copais. On the 


harks of the Cuarias stood the temple of Athena | 


leeds. — vi. Isomastus (‘Ioduarros) or Horiias 
(OrXar),a small stream flowing into the Phalarns. 
(Pist, Lgs. 29.)—viil. Trrron (Tpitew, Pans. ix. 
SL § 8), towing by Alalcomenae into the lake Co- 
pox It *as from this stream, and not from the one 
wn Lebya, that Athena derived the surname of Trito- 
ors, — vil, OCALEA (‘Qeadéa, Strab, ix. p. 410), 
a niet flowing midway between Haliartus and Alal- 
omenae, with a city of the same name upon its 
iors. Toake describes it as rising in the eastern 
mt of Mount Leibethrium, and issuing throngh a 
vercpitous gorge lying between the eastern end of 
Tipesiom aod a rocky peak (vol. ii. p. 205).— 
it Lornrs(Aopis, Paus. ix. $3. § 4), a small stream 
ser Hafiartus, apparently the same as the Hor- 
trtus (‘OrAirgs) of Platarch (Lys. 29), where Ly- 
sider fell, —x, xi. Pemwrsses (Mepunoads) and 


Hierrs COAwads), two streams rising in Mt. He- , 


iron, which, after uniting their waters, flow into the 
nhs Comnis near Haliartus. 
Acfalért a8 the Permessus, anid the river of Zagard 
wi the (hmeins, (Strab. ix. pp. 407, 411; Schol. 
ai Hesiod. Theog. 5; Paus. tx. 29. § 2; Leake, 
rd. oh Bp 212.) 

There are very few streams flowing into the east- 
em vile of the lake Copais, as the mountains rise 
avjest immestiately above this side of the Inke. The 
cis xe of importance is the Meas (MeéAgs), now 
Mecropetémi, names derived from the dark colour 
¢ ie deep transparent waters. It rises at the foot 
@ te precipitous rocks on the northern side of Or- 
cheseons, from two kataydthra, which accounts for 
} statement of Plutarch (Sull 20), that the Melas 
®w the only river of Greece navigable at its sources, 
Tse two fountains are bly those called Phoe- 
es and Elaea by Plutarch ( Pelop. 16). They form 
tty easiderable rivers. One fhews north-castward, 


vi yes the Cephiens at the distance of little more | 


tea ba a mile; the other, which is to the west- 
ear! ot the former, follows for a considerable distance 
ie Sat of the cliffs of Orchomenns, and is then Inst | 
ithe marshes of the lake Copaix. (Plat. lf cc.; 
‘st. @. 38. § 6; Steab ix. pp. 407, 415; Leake, | 
B 134, seq.) Plutarch saya (Sull. 20) that 
te Moles angnyented at the summer solstice like the 
Ye. Strabo states (ix. p. 407) that the Melas 
Ser through the territory of Haliartua: hence 
«ce muderu writers suppose that there was a river 
Meise on the western side of the lake Copais, and 
‘lets that the territory of Haliartus extended to the 
Core ide of the lake; but it is more probable that 
“its was ignoraut of the locality. ‘Ihe dark waters 
‘le Melas are often contrasted with the white 
veer of the Cephissns; and hence it was said that 
fener dred the wool of sheep black, and the 
we white. (Pin. ii, 103, 8. 106; comp. Vitrav. 
*2.4; Seuee. N,Q iii. 25; Solin. 7.) 


IL Sorcrurex Bororia. 


“athern Hoeotia is divided into two distinct parts 
~ ike meqntain Teumessus, The northern of these 
‘wo diviseam ig to a great extent a plain, in which 
Totes stumnds: the southern is drained by the Asopus 
S4 te tribataries. 
‘wrtia tosy be divided into the plain of Thebes, 
m4 the tailey of the Asopus. 

i Faia of Thebes, — Iu the northern part of the 


~~ i 


Leake regards the | 
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plain of Thebes is the lake Hynica ("YAurh Aiur, 
i Strab. ix. p. 407, xv. p. 708), now called Lirddhi or 
lake of Senzina, separated, as we have already re- 
marked, from the lake Copais by Mt. Phicium or 
Sphingium, This lake is a deep crater, entirely 
surrounded by rrountains, with unusually clear and 
deep water. Hence the Ismenus and the other 
streams, descending froin the mountains which bound 
the Theban plain, cannot flow into this lake, as is 
represented in the maps, They are said to flow into 
& separate inarsh to the south of Hylica; but the 
waters of this marsh find their way into the lake Hy- 
lica througha narrow ravine inthe mountains. (Forch- 
hammer, p. 166.) The Inke Hylica is much lower 
than the Copais; which fuct aceounts for the forma- 
tion of the tunnel to carry off a portion of the waters 
of the latter into the former, It has been mentioned 
above that there was a stall lake to the east of Hy- 
lica, now called Moritzi or Paralimni, and that 
there is probably a katavéthrum flowing from the 
Hytica to this lake, and from the latter again across 
Mount Messapiam to the sea. This lake is only a 
shallow marsh, and in summer is reduced to small 
dimensions, Its ancient name is uncertain, Forclhi- 
hammer calls it ScltoeNus (Zxyowows, Strab, ix. p. 
410), the name of the river upon which the town of 
Schoenus stoxl, Leake, however, suppwes that the 
river Schoenus is the Xanardri, which rises near 
Thespine. Miiller conjectures that it was called 
Harma (tiv xadovuuérny “Apua Alurny, Aclian, 
V. Hf, tii. 45), from a town of the same name, 

The only running streams in the plain of Thebes 
are the Aanardri mentioned above, and the two 
rivulets, the Ismexcs and Dincr, apon which Thebes 
ston. The two latter are described under THEBAK. 
Nicander ( Theriac. 887) ulso mentions a river called 
Cxyorvs (Kewros), which the Scholiast says wns 
the same as the Ismenus. The Leoria in Diene- 
archus (106) is supposed by Mliller to be a fulxe 
reading for Cnopms, 

The north-western portion of the plain of Thebes, 
lying south-east of Mt. Phicium, was called the 
Tenenic Puatn (tb Tyvepuchy wedlov, Strab. ix. 
p. 413; Pans. ix. 26. $1.) To the west of Thebes 
were the plains of Thespiae and Lenctra. 

The course of the Asopus is described in a sepa- 
rate article. [Asorcs,] The only other rivers in 
the southeru half of the southern portion of Bocotia 
are the Orror (‘Qepdn), which rises in Mt. Helicon, 
flows by Plataeae, and falls inte the Corinthian gulf 
(PLatagag]; and the THerMopon (Geppddwr, 
Herod, ix. 43; Pans. ix, 19. § 3), which rises in 
Mt. Ulypatus, and flows into the Asopus near Ta- 
nagra. South-west of Thebes is the plain of Pla- 
taeae, furming a lofty track of table land. Its centre 
forms the point of partition for the waters which flow 
into the Euboean and Corinthian gulfs respectively. 

The range of hills separating the plain of Thebes 
from the valley of the Asopus, to which we have 
given the name of Teumessus, is a low range 
branching from the eastern end of Mt. Helicon, and 
extending as far as the Enripus. The falls of these 
hills descending towards Parnes divide the valley of 
the Asopas into three parts —-the plain of Paraso- 
pia, the plain of Tanagra, and the plain of Oropns. 

The highest peak in the range is now called Sord, 
from which an offshoot approaches so near to Mt. 








Hence the southern part of | Parnes that there is only a narrow rocky ravine be- 


tween them, through which the Asopus finds its way 
from the plain of Parasopia into that of Tanagra. 
(Leake, vol. ii, p. 221.) The plain of Oropus, which 
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physically belonged to Bocntia, since it Tes on the 
Pooothen side of Mt. Parnes, was eventitally couynere| 
ti the Athenians, and annexed te Atti, [Oger s.] 

‘The taine of Teumessus was given to this mime 
of bills frome an insulated height a litth to the werth 
of the range, upon which was a fown bearing the 
Soetbie® tapatiae’, sitenited Mpaott the rowed from Phebes to 
Chaleis, (Maus. ix. 1, $3.1, 2: Them, Hymn. in 
alpoll, 228; Eurip, Phoen. LOT; Strab ix. p. 409; 


Steph. Hes.) | 
and gave the Boeotian cities a sotibre appears, 
very diterent from the dazzling whiteness af tb 


‘The mountain eallal Iyrares CTraros, Pans. 
ix. 19. $3) bonded the Thelan plain on the east. 
It is described by Leake as bold amd rocky, with a 
fiat summit, [ps modern mine is Sa meta ov Sicttneate, 

Mussavion (Merodrior), ling between Hyzsitis 
aml the Huripus, now ¢alled Adegpea. Lt is eon. 
nected with Me. Ptowm on the nerth by a ridge of 
hills. At its foet was the turn Anthedon, (Aesch, 
alga, 293; Maus, ix. 22. $5; Strab. ix. p.405,) 

Crnverium (Kypexear, Maus. ix. 20. § 3), one 
of the slopes of Toumessus descending down to Tue | 
aa | 

The important passes across Mts. Cithaeron and 
Parnes, conmecting Boeotia and Attica, are described 
tunder the latter name [pp 322, 329, 330). 


Hl. Cumate any Propvers. 


The climate of Boeotia presents a stking con- 
frat te thatef Attica, Insteat of the pure and 
Transparent atuesphere, whieh is ame of the ebiet’ 
charueteristies of the Attic climate, the air of Docotia 
is thick aml heavy in consequence of the vapaturs 
rising fren the valleys ant lakes. Moreover, the 
Winter in Boeotia is frequently very cold anil story, 
anid stow often dies upon the ground for many days | 
tere her, (Theophr, the Vy uf, 32.) Hesiod eves 
atively pieture of the rigours of a Boeotian winter 
(poet Dies, SOV, seg); and the truth ef his de. 
seripliny is confirmed by the testimeny of modern 
travellers. ‘Thins Dr. Wordsworth, wlio sutfered 
from excessive cold smd snowstorms passing throayh | 
Bowotia in the mouth of February, was surprised to 
hear, upon arriving at Athen-, that the cell lied not 
born severe, and that senreely anv snow bool fallen. 
(Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, po 241, 20.) 
The sprit im Boowtia alse commences later than 
HteoMest other parts of Greeee g and the saw 
sometines covers the sides of the morantsins 
esen om the aenths of May awl Sune, ‘The seil 
of Boewtia presents am equally striking eopirast 
te that af Attiew In the datcer eountey the sil 
is Virlit sak arid, prissessine lithe Lind adapted fer 
the enltivativog of corns while the Leeotian seil, 
cousisting for the moot part of a rich mould, is very 
fertile, aad pradaced in atayuity, as well as in the 
present diiv, aiadant crepes of corm. (Comp, 
Theophr. de Cana. Maat iv, 9. $5, Mist. Ment, 
vii. $15.) The phan of the Copets is portion. 
larly distincuasbed fur its fertility. Colonel Leake 
eotnited YOO rains on ane eobot maize, Near wees 
the eountey deticient in rich pasture huvd, Notierens 
tlhivks aud bends were reared in the meadews anemia | 
Orchomenns. Phebes, and ‘Thespiaes and trem the 
sane Tieudows the Poeation emily abtaitied exoet 
lent liorses, which ranked among the best ii Greece, 
Vecetables and frait were also onttivated with wreat 
suceess,especkuly in the tieighbenuvhood of Thebes, 
Anthedton, and Myedlessus. Even polin-trees thia- 
Tished jn the sheltered bay of Audis, (Pinus. ix. 1M. | 
§ 8.) The sine prospered on the sides af the monn | 
tiins; and it was in Boevtia that the vine is said te | 
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have Iwen first: planted by Dienysas, whom the le 
fonds represent aya mative of Tlicbes. CPaus. a 3. 
Pa) 

From the mowntaing on the eastern cist 
Bueotia, as well as from these ou the oppecite oat 
wf Enheea, iron was obtained in) very early times 
‘The Boootian swerds and Aenian irom etuecet coat 
celvbrity (Dionys, Dering. 476, with the par a 
Bustathiu~). “The mountains also yielded black oat 
grey inarhle, whieh was used in puble buhoros, 


é 


Pestelic marble of Attics. Potter's earth was tund 
near Aulis. (Dans. ix. 19. § 8.) 

Ainong the natural productions of Boewtia, one 
the mest jipertait, on acewant of its intluence apes 
the developrent of Greek music, was the auletic, ot 
flute-reel (Gerad), which grew in the marshesef te 
lake Copais. (Mind. /'yth. xii, 46; Theephr. Hut 
Plout. w.l2; Pn xvi. 35.8, G6; Strate. ox. p 407) 
The marshesef the Copais were frequent ly covered * 
water-fowl, aml larze quantities of fish were cant 
in the lake. ‘Vhiese, as well as many other prodar- 
tives af Bocotia, found a ready sale in the Atherues 
nurket. (Aristopl. achara. 872, sey.) The eS 
of the lake Copais were, however, mest proet be 
the Athenians; they still retain their ancient e%- 
briny. aid are described ly a miedern traveller 
“ Jarge, white, of delicate Naveur, and Tiche ef die 
tion.” CAvisteph, fue, W005: Acharn. Bsus. 
Athen. vil, po 297, sey: Pollux, vi. 64; Lesser. 
vol. ii, p. 157.) The plain of Thebes ateaumis oc! 
Moles, and their skins were an artide of fierce 
commerce. (Aristoph, Aelarn 879.) Piior r- 
nuirks (ii 58. 8.83), that thouzh tastes are pet 
found at Leludeia, they exist in great nuruters w tl+ 
fuels of Orchomensus: but he bas porobsetehy mat 
sane aubtisiony respecting the locality. since Cubes! 
Mure dil net observe a single anele-lill in any per. 
tien of the Ceplissian Main; but upon enterme tha 
of Thebes. he find the ground covered with them 
in every direction, (Mure, vol, ii, p, 252.) 


=: 
et 


IV. INuanitasts, 


Toeetian was originally inhabited by various bar 
Tarous tribes. knows be the names of Aones, Rctere. 
Temmnices, ail Hiaites, seme of whom were pe 
ably Leleges and others Pelasgians. (Strabo in 2 
400; Tas. ix. 5: Lyeople. 644, 756, 208.) Mee 
tion is also nels of other ancient imhatetants & 
Boootia, such as Thractsis, Gepliyract, aad Phish, 
whe are spoken of under their respective namen Li. 
in addition to all these tribes, there were two other. 
of fr greater importinee, who appear as the roles 


of Boeotia in the heroie age, ‘These twe were Up 


Minvae. and the Cadimeans oar Cadineones, — the 
former dwelling at Orchemennus, and the latter at 
Thebes. The history of these two tnhes is gore: im 
aiether part ef this work; aml accordingly we pew 
aver at present the question, whether the Cadiresaae 
tte to be pecerded as a Phoenician colony, acconiee 
to the cenoral testimony ef antiquity, or as Tyrrr- 
tion Pelascins, as is maintained by TIATIV MealerD 
seholars. [Minvan; Orctomencs; Texan] i 
is only necessary te mention in this place that (nm b+ 
mens was orignially the more pewerful of the nore 
vities, thet it was afterwards oblized te views 
the supronser of Thebes, ‘The deseriptiun pee 
Viowsly civen of the physical peculiarities of Deere 
by which it is seen how completely the eoantre & 
divided ity two distinet valleys, alinest leads ape te 
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eroxt the division of the country into two great po- | cities, There was a religions festival of the league, 


tical leagues, with Orchomenus and Thebes as the 
mpritive heads of each. 

Suty rears after the Trojan war, according to the 
‘Lowalgcy of Thucydides, an important change took 
jase in the population ef Boeotia, ‘The Boeotians, 
«) Avclian people, who had hitherto dwelt in the 
eathern part of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on the Paga- 
soran gulf, and whose chief town was Arne, were ex- 
jeled fram their homes by the Thessalians, who are 
vi to have come from Thesprotia. These expelled 
fivevtaats thereapon penetrated southwards, and took 
powssion of the land, then called Cadmeis, but to 
witch they gave their own name of Boeotia, (Thue. 
i 12; emp. Strab. ix. p. 401.) The Minyans and 
‘vineans were partly driven out of their cities, and 
atiy incorporated with the conquering race. A 
‘fealty has arisen respecting the time of this 
iestian immigration, from the fact that, in men- 

toning the wars of the Seven chiefs and of their sons 
smut Thebes, Homer always culls the inhabitants 

f this city Cadmeones (/L iv, 385, v. 804, xxiii. 
Cat); while at the time of the Trojan war the in- 

attants of the same country are invariably called 
ihevtians in the Iliad, and their chieftains, Peneleus, 
iston, Arcesilaua, Prothener, and Clonius, are con- 
sted, bath by genealogy and legends, with the 
Aes Bonotians who came from Thessaly. Accord- 

sc to ths it would fuliow that the migration of the 
Ardan Borotians ought to be placed between the 
tev af the Epagoni and that of the Trmjan war; but 
‘pare prohable that Thucydides has preserved 
tie genuine legend, and that Homer only inserted 
lk ene of the Bocotians in the great national war 
‘tw Greeks to gratify the inhabitants of the coun- 
“7 of his tume, But so great was the authority of 
iemer, that in order te reconcile the statement of the 
wt with other accounts, Thucydides added (L¢.) 
bat there was a portion of Aeolian Boeotians settled 
& Kerstin previeusly, and that to them belonged the 
ie tienes who sailed against Troy. 

Bet at whatever time the Boeotians may have 
stint in the country named after them, it is certain 
Ls at the commencement of the historical periad 
<i the cities were inhabited by Boeotians, Orchome- 
iss ame the guntber, and that the Minyans and 
‘cer ancient races had almost entirely disappeared. 
tur chet Important of these cities formed a political 
@ tterecy ander the presidency of Thebes. Orcho- 
tetas was the secund city in importance after Thebes. 
© these greater cities, which bad smaller towns de- 
jeodent upen them, there appear to have been ori- 

sit fourteen, but their names are variously given 
» btetent writers, Miller supposes these fourteen 

ve te have been Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadcia, 
vawia, Copae, Haliartus, Thexpiae, Tanagra, An- 
tebe, PMataene, Urnleae, Chala, Onchestus, and 
Lowther There can be little doubt that the first 
a were members of the confederacy; but whether 
t last four belonged to it is questionable. Oropns, 
‘arh was afterwards subject to Athens, was pro- 
wet st exe time a tnember of the league, Plataeac 


etiirew from the confederacy, and placed itself | 


suet the protection of Athens, as early as n. c. 519. 
i fare of the confederacy were managed by cer- 
(La tmagietrates or generals, called Boeotarchs, two 
ing ¢eetead by Thebes, and one apparently by each 


* the uber exmfederate states, At the time of the | 


) tte of Dear (8. ¢. 424) there were eleven Boeo- 
tarde (Thue. iv. 91); whence it has been inferred 
‘mat tbe canfederacy at that time consisted of ten 
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called Pamboeotia, which was held at the temple of 
Athena Itonia, in the peighbourhood of Coroneia. 
(Paas. ix 34. §1.) Each of the confederate states 
was independent of the other; but the management 
of the confederacy was virtually in the hands of the 
Thebans, and exercised for their interests. For 
further details respecting the constitution of the 
Boeotian League, see Dict, of Ant. art. Boeotarches, 

The political history of Boeotia cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of the separate towns; and even 
the events relating to the general history of the 
country are so connected with that of Thebes, that 
it is more convenient to relate them under the 
later name. After the battle of Chaeroneia (nc, 
338), and the destruction of Thebes by Alexander 
three years afterwards (8. c. 335). Boeotia rapidly 
declined, and so low had it sunk under the Romans, 
that even as early as the time of Strabo, Tanagra and 
Thespiac were the only two places in the country 
which could be called towns; of the other great 
Boootian cities nothing remained but roins and their 
names, (Strab, ix. pp. 403,410.) Both Tanagra 
and Thespiae were free towns under the Romans, 
(Plin. iv. 7. 8. 12.) 

The Boeotians are represented as a dull and 
heavy race, with little susceptibility and appreci- 
ation of intellectual pleasures, It was especially 
their lively neighbours the Athenians, who re- 
proached them with this failing, which they desig- 
nated by the name of avmaOnoia, (Dem. de Coron. 
p- 240, de Pac. p. 61.) Their natural dulness was 
generally ascribed to the dampness and thickness of 
their atmosphere (Cie. de Fat. 4; Hor, Fp. ii. 1. 
244), bnt was probably as much owing to the large 
quantities of food which they were accustomed to 
take, and which the fertility of their country fur- 
nished in abundance. Their dulness and sensuality 
gave rise to the proverbs Boiwrla ts and Bowriov 
obs, which was an old national reproach even in the 
time of Pindar, (OL vi. 151.) The Boeotians paid 
more attention to the development of their bodily 
powers than to the cultivation of their minds. 
(* Ornnes Boeoti magis firmitati corporis quam in- 
genii acumini jnserviunt,” Corn, Nep. Ale. ii.; Diod. 
xv. 50.) They therefore did not gain much dis- 
tinction in literature and in art; but at the same 
tine they do not deserve the universal condemnation 
which the Athenians passed upon them, In the 
quiet vallies of Mt. Helicon a taste for music and 
poetry was cultivated, which at all times gave the 
lie to the Botariow obs; and Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, 
and Plutarch, all of whom were natives of Boestia, 
are sufficient to redeem the people from the charge 
of universal dulness. 


VY. Towns. 


The following is a list of the Boeotian towns, of 
each of which an account is given separately. Upon 
the lake Copais and its immediate neighbourhocd, 
beginning with Orchomenus, and tarning to the enst, 
were Oncuomencs; TreGyra; AsrPLepon; OL- 
mMones; Coran; Ernvrnrag(?); AcrARrHLA; 
Axe; Mepron; Oxcnestus; Hautartes; Oca- 
Lea; Tinpaosstum; ALALCOMENAE; ConoNetia;: 
Lenapeia: Miprra. CHARRONKIA was situated 
ata little distance from the Copais, west of Orcho- 
menus; and Crrrox® and Hyretrvs north of the 
lake. 

Along the Euripus from N. to S. were: Lanyawa 
and Urren Lanyaxa, at one time belonging to 
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Lees: Proear: Astinapos; Isvs protably ata 
little 
CWAniA: SanGannes:; Mycatesses ata litte 
distance from the ecasts Aris; Creneas: Denim: 
and lastly: Onores, which originally belonged te 
hocntia, but wis subsequently ineliuled: in the ter. 
ritery of Attica. 

Along the Corinthian culf from We te EL, Ciro. 
SELA Hipon the fronticrs of Phoeis: Titsne: Treitar | 
ov Sipmac; Crevsix, Inlaid between the Corin- 
thian gulf and the cities on the lake Cojctis, also 
fran Wo te B. Hivroran; Asenas Crnnesses and 
Dowacon, both Soot Ascra; Tinesrivn, Evriucsts, 
Soot Thespiaes Lancers, 

Tieng was situated in the plein berween the 
lake Tbvliea amd Me. ‘Petumessts. Near like Ubvlies 
were Hvis; Tirarieias Prrnon aid Semormnxcs. 
Jietvwen Thebes amt the Eurcipus Trtmesses; 
(inisas: Corns and Hatta. 5. of Thebes, Por. 
NOSE tel THensarn an, 

In the valley of the Asopus, berween Mt, Ten- 
inessus sil Attier from We te RL, Pruaranag; [y- 
stabs Envrurins Seates; Stans Ernones or 
Seanpine; Encims Taxacna; Pierar; Onsxo- 
reyes. 

(the principal works on Bowtia are the Travels 
of Clarke, Holland, Hobhouse, Dodwell, Geil, Mure, 
amd gore especially of Leake snl Ulviehs: K. 0. 
Miilier, Credo wos, Breslau, PS44. Sted ed. and 








. * * ! 
distanee trom the coast, south of Authedon: 


BOW 
according to the common texts of Camas, bore 
Name is corrapt, amd the site is ubhiown. Nevo 


clusion can he derived as te the posited oft -- 
Bod from the passave of Tavitus (diet. ii. 61) 4. 
eept that they were close to the Aedai, ® ly.» 
Knewn already. | Plny’s enumention (iv. Is. os: 
(alla Luduvensis, of *intus Hedui feders.«.- 


muti federati, Boil, Senones, Aulorei” pacers ths bi 


letween the Caruntes and the Senones, armel ot + 
with Walekenaer’s conjeture; but this is nv: 
position of the oii of Caesar, 

The mame Boii also occurs in the Antonis Ie. 
on the road from Aquae Augustae or Tare. x 
(fir) to Bordeana. The nate is placed lit. ¢ 
leagues or 24 Retuan miles froin Jterd ane The 
Bolt are representut by the Buies of the Poo e 
Bache Bouges, as Walckenaer calls then (hie “ Ar. 
Veli. 303). The name Boil in the Trin cus. 
represent a place, wid it is suppecet by by re V4 
that 7¢tede Bach on the Bassin d Arcaci.s 0 
represent it: but he admits that the aistar- 4 > 
not agree With the Etim: and besides this, the ae 5 
de Bach sews to he too much out of the re. 
tween Mac and Bardeanr, [eb: 

BOLL a peaple of Cisalpine Gand who mcd 
fran Transalpine Gaul, as mentioned abewe. 1 +f 
tml the plains N.ef the Padus aleewly es aye 
by the Tnsubres amd Cenomani, in enteegnuees 
which they crossed that river, nd established tie 


the article Boeotion in Eesch ated Gruber's Exey- | selves between it and the Ajennines, in the p23 


elopoitic, Val xics Forehdinmer, MHelleuike, Berlin, | previously oecapied by the Unbrians, 


1857, a work of great valne; Kruse, //effas, vol. ii. 
pt. is Raonl-Rechette, Sur da forme, de. de Cetat 
foleratif des Beotions, ine Mim. de UAend. des 
fuser, vol. vill, po 214, eyes Kliita, de Boedere 
Boention, Berol, US8213 ten Brenjel de Fuedere 
Bovotion, Groning., S34; Koppins, Spr cinen hia- 
toricvum erhibens historiam reipablicue Bocutorant, 
Groniter 18356.) 





ColNn 


eb Bokberia, 


BOIL, aCeltiv people who emizrated fran Trans 
alpine Gaul te brady in eenpany with the Lingones 
(Liv. vy. 35) by the pass of the Pennuiae Alps 
or the Creat St Bornerd. ‘Their orizinel abele 
sects, theretore, te have been near the territery of 
the Lingones, whe were between the upper Sidne | 
aud the bighe-t ports of the Sedwe aul Marne, 
Those Boii who joined the Helvetit in their marek 
to the country of the Santunes, 





(Liv, +. 83: 
Poli ls Steab. iv, p. 195.) They are next 2 > 
tional as co-nperating with the Insubres and Soo 
in the destruction of Melpum, an event w hil ee 
placed by Cornelins Neps in the same year wie 
capture of Veit ly Canullus, pe. gu6, (Com } . 
ap. Pin dic Vos. 20.) According te Apotns (0 
1), the [oii took part in the expesdition of the tare 
inte Latinm in nc, 348, when they wen: det ate 
by the dictator C, Sulpicius ; but Polytius oo* 
sents them as taking wp arms meainst the Bus 
for the first thne atter the defeat and detente? 
their neighbours the Senonos,  Akaruusd at tu 
event, they united their firees with thes of te 
Etruseans, in nec, 283, and were defeatel torre 
with them at the Vaulinenian Lake, Netw. > 
standing this disaster, they took up artis aca te 
next year, but being a second time defeted. o@ 


eluded a treaty with Rome, to which ther a cert 


have adhered for 45 years, when the oevujate a. * 
the Romans of the territory that hal been porn et 
fehl by the Senenes again alarmed then for toe 
own safety, and ded to the great Gallic war moe 
225, in which the Boii and Insubines were stipte tes 


by the Gaesitae from hevond the Alp. (ML 20 


had crossed the | 


Rhine (3, G. 2.5). and it seons that they eatar from 


Cierny to join the Melvetii,  Atter the defeat of 
the Helvetit Caesar gave them a territery in) the 
country of the Avdui (B. (7.1, 28, vii. 9), which ter- 
ritors D'Anville supposes to be in the angle between 
the “AMier awl the Loire. The Boia of Caesar 
(vik, 14) inay be the country of these Boi; if it is 
Het, itis the name ofa town unknown fous, Wale. 
kenaer places these Bott in the inodern diseese of 
elaserve (Awtesioduram), which he supperes te he 
part of their original territery that liad) heen econ. 
pied Tw the Aedui, But this suppreition is directly 
contradietal by the narrative ot Caesar Ui. G, vi, 
9, 10, 11). 


—3L.) ‘Minh defeated. torether with ther ane, 
ina creat battle near Telsnon in Etraga, ana oem 
jalled suet after to ao nominal submissie thes = 4 
continued Jietile to Home, and at the cunneaeer ett 
of the Seeaul Punie War (noc. 298) did met ea 
for the arrival of Hannibal, but attacked ami std : 
the Homans who were founding the new oF ss - 
Placentia. (Pol. iii, 40: Liv. xxi, 25; Ap im, 
Anuib. 3.) The same year thoy sapported U wast 


| with an auxiliary force at the battle of the Tre ‘os: 


| 


tlestroved his whole army. 


and two years afterwards they suddenly attacked tar 

consul Postumins as he was marching thrach © 
territory with a force of 25,000 men, om) cntey * 
(lr A. itt. 67: Lie. Xa» - 
24.) Again, after the clase of the Svad Ps e 


The town of the Boii was Geeovia | War, the Boii tock a prominent part in thi mes) st 
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the Genls under Hamilear, and the destruction of 
Pacentia, ig wc. 200 (Liv. xxxi. 2, 10), and from 
this tim, during a period of ten years, notwith- 
eteedine repeated defeats, they continued to carry on 
ie cutest against Rome, setnetimnes single-handed, 

2 mor freyuently in alliance with the Insubrians 
al the seighkwaring tribes of Ligurnians. At length, 
ac. 191, they were completely reduced to sub- 
oes by Scipio Nasica, who put half their popu- 
iia to the sword, and deprived them of nearly half 
their lands. (Liv. xxxil. 29—31, xxxili. 36, 37, 
nav. 2), 46, 47, xxxv. 4, 5, 22, xxxvi. 38—40.) 
In under to secure the territory thus acquired, the 
nats soon after extablished there the colony of 
oct, and a few years later (n.c. 183) those of 
Matis and Parina. ‘The constraction in B.c. 187 
ot the great military road from Ariminum to Pla- 
eta, afterwards so celebrated as the Via Aemilia, 
rust have contributed greatly to the same result. 
(Lev, axavil. 57, xxxix. 2, 55.) 

Bat the conquerors do not appear to have been 
rained even with these precautions, and ultimately 
roxefied all the remaining Boians to inigrate froin 
ther country and recross the Alps, where they found 
t cefage with the kindred tribe of the Tauriscans, 
ad etabluhed themnselvea on the frontiers of Pan- 
tna, in a portion of the modern Bohemia, which de- 
rvs ita name fromthem. Here they dwelt for above 
icatury, but were ultimately exterminated by the Da- 
cut, (Strab.v. p. 213, vil. pp. 304,313.) Hence 
hah Mrabo and Pliny speak of them as a people that 
bist cemsed to exist in Italy in theirtime. (Strab, v. 
p2lé: Plin. 3.15. 9.20.) It is therefore almost im- 
jresible to determine with any accuracy the confines 
i tte territery which they occupied. Polybius speaks 
dite Ananes as bordering on them on the W., but 
wcthey anthor mentions that nation; and Livy re- 
watelly speaks of the Boii as if they were contermi- 
tee with the Ligurians on their western frontier. 
‘or it the exact line of demarcation between them 
sui the Senames on the E. better marked. Livy ex- 
prolr speaks of the three colonies of Parma, Mu- 
aa, asl Bemonia as established in the territory of 
ts Bea, while Ariminum was certainly in that of 
‘* Soames. But the limit between the two is no- 
sth-re mbeated. 

The hg protracted resistance of the Boii to the 
Seas arms sufficiently proves that they were a 
petrrfol as well as warlike people; and after so many 
smpaigm, and the repeated devastation of their 
bow, they were still able to bring not less than 
+100 men into the field against Scipio Nasica. 
fit, axavi. 40.) Cato even reported that they 
oyprised 112 different tribes (ap. Plin. lc.). Nor 
Sew thee by any means destitnte of civilization. 
MMriées, indeed, speaks of them (in common with 
hs ther Gauls) as inhabiting only unwalled villages, 
« igowant of all arts except pasturage and agri- 


vulture (Pol ii, 17); but Livy repeatedly alludes to | 
err towns and fortresses (castella), and his account 


¢ the triumph of Scipio Nasica over them proves 
Mat they a considerable amount of the 
porns metals, and were able to work both in silver 
oot wranse with tolerable skill. (Liv. xxxvi. 40.) 


A urge portian of their territory seema, however, to | of Labicum and Pedum. 


we lem still occupied by marshes and forests, 
Seay which Lest one called the Lrraxa SIVA was 
he wene of more than one conflict with the Roman | 
ere (Liv, xxiii 24, xxxiv. 22; Frontin. Strat. 
6 $4) (E. H. B.} 
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Marobodnus resided. (Vell. Pat. ii. 109.) The 
meaning of the name is evidently “home of the 
Boii,” Botenheim, Boheim, that is, Bohemia. [L. 8.] 
BOIODU'RUM (Bowdoupor: Junstadt), a town 
or fort in Noricum, opposite to Batava Castra, at the 
point where the Jan (Aenus) empties itself into the 
Danube, (Ptol, iii, 13. § 2; Notit. Imp.; Itin. 
Ant. p. 249; Eugipp. Vit. Sever, 19, 22.) The 
name of the place indicates that it was probably 
built by the Boii, [L. 8] 
BOLUM (Bocdr), a town of Doris, and one of the 
original towns of the Doric tetrapolis, the ruins of 
which are placed by Leake near Mariokites, (Thuc. 
i. 107; Seymn. Ch. 592; Strab.ix. p. 427; Sevlax, 
p. 24; Conon, Narr. 27; Plin. iv. 7.8.13; Tzets. 
ad Lycopkr. 741; Ptol. iii. 15. § 14; Steph. B. 
s.t.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol, ii, pp. 91, 94.) 
BOLA or BOLAE (Bada: Eth, BeAards, Bo- 
lanus), an ancient city of Latium, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the early history of Rome. Its foun- 
dation is expressly ascribed by Virgil (Aen. vi. 776) 
to the kings of Alba, and its name is found also in 
the list given by Diodorus of the colonies of that city. 
(Diod. vii. ap. Euseb, Arm. p. 185.) Hence there 
is no doubt that it was properly a Latin city, though 
its name does not appear among the list of those that 
composed the league, (Dionys. v.61.) But it fell 
at an early period into the hands of the Aequians. 
Dionysins describes it as one of the towns taken by 
Coriolanus, together with Toleria and Labieum (Id. 
viii. 18; Plut. Cor, 28); and though Livy does not 
notice its conquest upon that occasion, he speaks of 
it as an Aequian town, when the name next occurs 
in history, B.c. 411. In this instance the Bolani 
were among the foremost to engage in war, and 
ravaged the landa of the neighbouring Labicum, but 
being unsupported by the rest of the Aequinns, they 
were defeated, and their town taken. (Liv. iv, 49; 
Diod. xii, 42.) It was, however, recovered by the 
Aequians, and a fresh colony established there, but 
was again taken by the Romans under M. Postumius; 
and it was on this occasion that the proposal to esta- 
blish a Roman colony there, and portion out its lands 
among the settlers, gave rise to one of the fiercest 
seditions in Roman history. (Liv. iv. 49—51.) 
Whether the colony was actually sent, dors not ap- 
pear: according to Livy, the town was again in the 
hands of the Aequians in 5. c. 389, when they were 
defeated beneath its walls by Camillus; but Dio- 
dorns represents it as then occupied by the Latins, 
and besieged by the Aequians, (Liv. vi. 2; Diod, 
xiv. 117.) This is the last mention of the name in 
history (for in Diod. xx. 90, Bola is certainly a mis- 
take or corruption of the text fur Bovianum): it was 
probably destroyed daring these wars, as we find no 
subsequent trace of its existence; and it is enume. 
rated by Pliny among the towns which had in his 
time utterly disappeared (iii. 5.5.9). The site is 
very uncertain: it is commonly placed at a village 
called Poli, situated in the mountains about § miles 
N. of Praeneste; but Livy tells us (iv. 49) that its 
“ager” bordered on that of Labicum, and the narra- 
tives of Dionysius and Platarch above cited seem 
clearly te point to a situation in the neighbourhood 
Hence it is much more 
probable, as suggested by Ficoroni and Nibby, that 
it occupied the site of Lugnano, a village about 5 
tiles S. of Palestrina (Praeneste), and 9 SE. of 
La Colonna (Labicum), The position is, ike that 
of most of the other towns in this neighbourhood, 


WOWWHE'MUM, the name of the country in which | naturally fortified by the ravines that surround it: and 
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its situation between the Aeqaian mountains on the 
one side, and the heights of Mr. Algidus on the other, 
woull necessarily render it a tailitary point of im- 
wrtance beth te Aequians and Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Memurie di Labico, pp. 62—72; Nibby, Lintorni 
di Roma, voli. pp. 291—294.) [E. H. h.] 

BOLAN (BxAat), a town of Tripliylia in Elis, 
which surrendered to Philip in the Social War. Its 
site is uncertain; but Leake, judging from similarity 
of name, places it at Volintza, « village on the lett 
bank of the Alpbeitts, | about four miles above its 
mouth. (Polyb. iv. 77. § 9,80. § 13; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii, p. 207.) 

BUOLBE, t, (CH BoA@y Aiuen), a lake in Myg- 
dlonia in Macedonia, at no great distance frum the 
sea. (Aesch. Pers, 486; Seylax, p. 27; Thue. i. 
5S, iv, 103; Cantacuz. ii, 25.) The lake empties 
itself into the Strymonie gulf, by means of a river 
flowing through the pass ealled Aulon or Arethusa, 
(Thae. iv. 103.) The name of this river is not 
mentioned by Thnevdides, but it is evidently the 
same as the Rechius (Pays) of Procopins (de 
Avdif. iv. 4). Among the simaller streatns flowing 
into the lake we find mention of the Amumites (Au | 
witas) amd Olynthiaens ('OAvpMiands). (Athen. 
vill. p. B34. e.) The perch (Ad6pak) of the lake 
was particularly admired by the gastronomic poet 
Archestratus. (Athen. vii, p. 311. a.) The lake is 
now called Besitia, [tis abont 12 miles in length, 
and 6 of 8 in breadth. 
p. 376; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 170, 
“31, 462; Tafel, Thessalonion, p» 14, seq.) 

2. A town of the sane name, situated upon the 
Jake (Steph. B. a, x, BOACar), to which Procopius (de 
Aedes. iv. 4) gives the name of Bolbus (BoABas). 
Leake places iton the northern side of the lake, on 
the site of the modern town of Besikia, (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. tii, p. 231.) 

BOLBE'NE (BoA6ye7)), a district of Armenia 
Major, which Ptoleiny (v.13) places to the W. 
Eustathins, in his commentary on Dienysius Perie- 
getes ( (feng, Grace, Min, vol. iv. p. 124), in his ac- 
count of the changes made by the Emperor Justi- 
nian in the division of Roman Armenia, mentions a 
sulsfivision of Armenia IV, by the name of Balbi- 
tene (BadSitney), whieh probably represented the 
Bethene of Ptolemy. (St. Martin, Mem, sur [Are 
menie, vol. Lp. 24.) [E. B. J] 

BOLBITINE (Bod€irivn, Heeatacus, fr. 285, ap. 
Steph. Bos. 0.3 Diod, i, 33),was a town of the Delta, 
cn the Bolbitic arm of the Nile [Nines]. It cor- 
respomis tothe modern Raschidor Rosetta. (Niebuhr, 
Travels, voli, p. 56; Champollion, U Egypte, vol, i. 
p. 241) From the apparently proverbial phrase — 
BoASitwor Goua—cited by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (/.¢.), we may infer that Bolbitine was cele- 
brated for its manufactory of chariots. If Bulbitine 
were the modern Atosefta, the Rosetta stone, with its | 
triple inscription, must have been originally erected, | 
as it was in the hist century discovered, there. 
stone was inseribed and set up in the reign of Tto- 
lemy V., Epiphanes, about nc. 193, when the town 
ot Bolbitine was perhaps enlarged or restored by the 
Macedonian king, ‘The inscription, in hieroglyphies, 
in the enchorial character, and in Greek letters, be- 
longs to the years of that monarch’s minority, Tt com- 
Tnctuurates the piety and muniticence of Ptolemy, his 
remission of fiseal imposts and arrears, his victories 
over rebels, and his protection of the lands by dats 
against the encroachments of the Nile. [W.B.D.] 

BO'LEL (oi BoAeol), the name of a stone struc- 


(Clarke, Trarels, vol ii, 3, | 


This | 


BONNA 


ture in the district Hermionis, in Arcolis. Ire e 
is uncertain; but Boblaye places it near the value: 
of Phurni. (Paus. ii. 36. § 3; Boblave, Recher-is 
ge. p. 62; comp. Leske, Peloponnesiaca, p. 290 | 

BOLE'RIUM. [Berertom.] 

BOLINA,  [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS, [Acnata, p. 13, b-] 

BOML [Arroria, p. 63, b } 

BOMIENSES. [Arrouia, p- 65, a} 

BO'MIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the Itinear 
as Iving between Nedaum (Neath) and Isca Lech cos 
(Caerleon), Probably Ewenny. [KR G.L) 

BONCHNAE (Béyyra:, Steph. Bos r.), a tly 
of Mesopotamia, adjoining the Carrheni, aceurding » 
Stephanus, who cites as his authority Quadrs 
hetween the rivers Euplirates and Cyrus. As ter 
is no river of the name of Cyrns in this neighbesr 
hood, Bochart in Geogr, Sacr. has suggested br 
Cyrus, Carrha, inferring the existence of a stream 4 
that name from Stephanus's description of the w= 
of Carrhae, (Keppar mous Mecoworauias. ers 
Kapsa rorauot Supias.) (V.] 

BONCONICA, a town on the Jeft bank of ‘the 
Rhine, placed by the Ltineraries between Moecor 


tiaeuimn (.Wainz) ‘and B orbetomacus ( Worms). Lo 
Antonine tin, and the Table do not agree exact" 


in the distance of Bonconica from Moguntiacam 
Borbetemagnus; bat there can be no doubt one Up 
penheim represents Boneonica, yy 

BONNA (Bonn), a town of the Wii, on te vA 
bank of the Rhine. The sameness of name ant 
the distances in the Itineraries prove the site 4 
| Gonna to he Born without any difficulty, The A» 
tonine Itinerary and the Table agree in giving 1) 
Gallic leagues as the distance between Bonna ant 
Colonia Agrippina (Cola); and as the read aleme the 
river is pretty straight, it is easy to verify the Ge 
tanee, 

Bouna was one of the towns of the Uhii afer 
this German people were removed from the east « 
the west side of the Rhine, under the precio 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, Drusus, the stepme of 
Augustus, when he was sent inte these parts br the 
emperor, tnade a bridge, probubly of boats, over the 
Rhine at Bonn (nc. 12, or 11). This seems te be 
the meaning of the passage in Florus (iv. 12: and 
the notes in Duker’s edition). 

Bonna was an important Roman station, In a m 
70, some cohorts of Batavi and Canninefates attack =: 
and defeated the Roman commander at Bouna. (Tase 
Hist. iv. 20.) The narrative shows that Bonna w= 
then a fortified place, or at least the Romans had ae 
entrenched camp there. It was at this ume tor 
winter quarters of the first legion (Tacit. Hut rv. 
25), and it continued to be a military station umier 
the empire, as is proved by numerous inscripties=s 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol, iii, p. 154.) Bonna, m the 
time of Tacitus, was considered to be in that sat 
| division of Gallia Belgica which the Romans cali 
Germania Secunda or Inferior (//ist. i.55). Tact 
mentions (A. p. 70) the first, fifth, fifteenth, ame m2- 
teenth legions as stationed in Germania Inter; 
and the first. a3 already observed, he places at Benn 
We may infer that Bonna bad been taken and ple 
dered by the Alemanni, and probably other Germs 
peoples, from the fact of Julianus, during he fo 
venunent of Gallia, recovering possession of Bora, 
and repeiring the walls, about aA. p. 359, (Awtucem 
Marcell. xviii. 2.) 

Numerous Roman remains have been foand sbwat 
Boun, and there is a collection of antiquitues rere 
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BONONIA, 


The Ara Ulierum was probably near Bonna. [Ara 
Usoourae. ] [G. L.} 
GONUNIA (Bevwela: Eth. Bononiensis: Bo- 
get}, sh ancient and important city of Cixspadane 
fui, dtmated on the river Rhenus, immediately at 
he fut of the Apennines, and on the great line of 
vd called the Via Aemilia, which led from Ari- 
umm to Pheentia, Its foundation is expressly 
writel to the Tuseans, by whom it was named 
‘etatva; aged its origin was connected with Perusia 
ya local tradition that it was first established by 
Lachus or Ocaus, trother of Aulestes the founder of 
‘vos, Hence it is called by Silius Italicus “ Ocni 
roa demas.” (Plin. iti, 15, 8. 20; Serv. ad Virg. 
ben 2 198; SL Ital viii. 600; Miiller, Etrusker, 
“k pp 132, 139, vol. ii, p. 275.) Pliny even calls 
* einoeps Etruriae;"” by which he probably means 
clr that it was the chief of the Etruscan cities 
wk of the Apennines; and this is confirmed by a 
genent (op. Serv. ic.) that Mantua was one of 
coca, Jt afterwards passed into the hands of 
» baxg Gauls, and is mentioned by Livy, as late 
10. 196, under the name of Felsina; so that it 
yea to have firet assumed that of Bononia when 
inant a Roman colony in n. c. 189. (Liv. xxxiii. 
‘taarn 37; Vell. Pat. £15.) Three thousand co- 
tots, with Latin rights, were established there, with 
etre of securing the territory newly wrested from 
p Lutes: and two years afterwards the consul C, 
samet constructed a road- from thence across the 
jetoines direct to Arretiam, while the opening of 
Vu Aemilia about the same time established its 
commcations beth with Ariminam and Placentia. 
.23xiz. 2.) Its position thus became equally 
"elegans in a military and commercial point of 
*- and it seerns to have speedily risen into a 
iceiung and important town, But its name does 
| arm cocur in history until the period of the 
"2 Wars; when during the siege of Mutina 
© 43) it became a paint of importance, and was 
zie with a atrong garrison by M. Antonius, but 
i urwurds seized by Hirtius without resistance, 
va bere that Panaa died of his wounds after the 
‘we of Motina, and bere too that, shortly after, 
‘aya et the bead of his army met the combined 
ew Aptenius and Lepidus, and arranged the 
ts of the Second Triumvirate. (Cic. ad Fam, 
‘L zi. 5; Dion Cass. xlvi. 36, 54; Appian, 
(. @. 69; Saet. Aug. 96.) It appears to have 
3 ander the especial patronage of the Antonian 
as, aad the trium-vir in consequence settled there 
=) hes friends and dependents, on which ac- 
it, & gc. $2, Octavian exempted it from the 
tu requisition te take uparms against Antonius 
‘ Ceopatra: bat after the battle of Actiuin he 
“sal its population with partisans of his own, 
‘raed if afrenh: to the rank of a Colonia. Its 
“ow colanial condition had been merged in that 
* Manicipium by the effect of the Lex Julia. 
wt. deg. 17; Dion Cass. 1 6; Fest. Epit. v. 
mepes; Zempt, de Coloniis, pp. 333, 352.) 
we: we fod Bomonia distinguished as a colony 
soy Piny and Tacitus; and it appears to have 
cswd under the Roman Empire an important 
i fermking place. In a. p, 53, it suffered se- 
oo from = conflagration, but was restored by the 
Saseure of Claudima (Suet, Ner.7; Tac. Ann. 
| Me, Hist, 53, 67,71; Plin. iii. 15. 8. 20; Strab. 
216; Pwol ii, 1, § 46; Mart. ii. 59.) St. 
Sorat speaks of it aa much decayed in the fourth 
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vi. 10), and seems to have in a great measure re- 
tained its prosperity after the full of the Roman 
Empire, so that it is ranked by P, Diaconus in the 
7th century among the wealthy cities (locupletes 
urbes) of the province of Aemilia (Procop. iii. 11; 
P. Diac. ii. 18): but it was not till a later period 
that it obtained the pre-eminence which it still 
enjoys over all the other cities in this part of Italy. 
The modern city of Bologna contains few remains of 
antiquity, except a few fragments of sculpture and 
some inscriptions preserved in the Musewin of the 
University. They have been published by Malvasia 
(Marmora Felsinea, 4to, Bonon. 1690). 

About a mile to the W. of Bononia flowed the river 
Rhenus (Reno), and it was in a sinall island formed by 
the waters of this stream that most writers place the 
celebrated interview between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Lepidus, when they agreed on the terms of the Se- 
coml Triumvirate, p.c, 43. But there is much diffi- 
culty with regard to the exact spot. Appian, the 
only writer who mentions the name of the river, 
places the interview near Mutina in a stall islet of 
the river Lavinius, by which he evidently means the 
stream still called Lavino, which crosses the Aemilian 
Way about 4 m. W. of Bologna, and joins the Reno 
about 12 miles lower down, Plutarch and Dion 
Cassius, on the contrary, both fix the scene of the 
interview near Bononia, in an island of the river 
which flows by that city: thus designating the 
Rhenus, but without mentioning its name. (Appian, 
iv. 2; Plut. Cic. 46, Ant. 19; Dion Cass, xlvi. 54, 
55.) Local writers have fixed upon a spot called /a 
Crocetia del Trebbo, about 2m. from Bologna, as 
the scene of the meeting, but the island formed by 
the Reno at that point (described as half a mile long 
and a third of a mile in breadth) seems to be much 
too large to answer to the description of the spot in 
question. It is contended by some that the Larino 
formerly joined the Reno much nearer Bologna, and 
at all events it seems certain that the beds of both 
streams are subject to frequent changes, so that it is 
almost impossible to identify with any certainty the 
Island of the Triumvirs. (Calindri, Dissertazione 
dell Isola del Triumvirato, Cramer's /taly, vol. i. 
p. 88.) [E. H. B.] 

BONO'NIA (Bovwvia). 1. (Banostor?) a fort 
built by the Romans in Pannonia, opposite to Ona- 
grinum on the Danube, in the district oceupied by 
the Iazyges. It was the station of the fifth cohort 
of the fifth legion, and of a squadron of Dalmatian 
horsemen. (Ptol. ii, 15. § 4; Amm, Mare. xxi. 9, 
xxxi. 11; Itin. Anton. p. 243; Notit. Imp.) 

2. A town of the Inpydes in Dlyris Barbara, of 
which ruins are still extant near Bunich, (Ptol. ii. 
14. § 4, who however places this town also in l’an- 
nonia.) 

3. A town in Upper Moesia, on the Danube, 

ly identified with the town of Bonua near 
Widdin. (Amm. Mare. xxxi. 11; Itin. Ant. p. 219.) 
It is probably the same place as the Benopia (Bevo- 
mia) mentioned by Hierocles (p., 655; com Procop. 
De Aedif. iv. 6. p. 290.) LS) 

BONO'NIA. [Gesortacust.] 

BONTOBRICE. [Bauposrica.] 

BO'ON (Body: Vona), a cape and port on the 
coast of Pontus (Arrian, p. 417), 90 stadia enst of 
Cape Jasoniam. The Turks call the port Vona Li- 
man, “It is considered the best winter harbour on 
this side of Constantinople, preferable even to that of 
Sinope, on account of the greater depth of water.” 


wury (Zp, 39), but in a. p, 410 it was able suc- | (Hamilton, Researches, c., vol.i. p. 269.) [G. L.] 


stay Ww withstand the arms of Alaric (Zosim. 


BOOSU’RA (Bodeoupa). Strabo (xiv. p. 683), in 
EE2 
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his aceonnt of Cyprus, mentions this place along! capture of Babylon by Cyrus. (Joeeph. ¢ foe 
with Treta, as flowing Kurien, and it has been | 20; Euseb, Praep. Feang. ix.) There ran 
identified with Jide, on the road from Kurion to) deunt that the Barsita (Bdapoera) of Mtolers (1 20 
Paphos. Ptolemy (v, 14) fixes the position of a place | § 6, viii, 20, § 28) represents the sare ery Noun 
whieh he calls the * Ox's Tail” (Oba Bods, in the | (i. c,) states that Borsippa was sacred te An > od 
Pulat, KAefies “Axpa), quite to the NE, of the | Diana; and that it abounded in a speaks oo be 
island of Cyprus, In Kiepert’s map Boosura has! (vixrepis), which, when salted, was used f° cet 
this position, nless there were two places of this | He mentions also a sect of Chaldaran ast oer 
nate, itis inposible to recone ile Strabo sod Ptolemy, | who were culled Borsippeni, probably bee 
(Engel, Aypros, vol. i. pp. 120.) [EB] | resided in that town, According to Jastic |.) }5) 
SORA. [Beemres.] Alexander, on his return from India, when sac 
BORBETOMAGUS( 1orms),thechief townof the | by the Magi not to enter Babslon, retin © fe. 
Vangiones, whe were on the lett bank of the Khine ) sippa, then a deserted place, 
south of Mainz. The position of Wornson the road | It has been suspected in modern days tat i 
between Mainz and Strasshurg ilentities it with the | ancient Borsippa is represented by the ote 
Borbetomagns of the Itineraries. The town was also) mound of the Lirs-d-Nomrid, and Mir Kieh | Ye 
designated, like must ef the eapital towns in Gallia, by | on Babylon, p.73) remarks that the weed bier ie 
the name of the people, as we see in the enumeration | uo meaning in Arabie (the common Linzaage ¢ Oe 
of Ammianus (xvi. 2): “ Argentoratuin .... Ne- | country), while these ruins are called by the uate 
metas, et Vangionas et Moguntiacum civitates bar- | Bourse, which resembles the Borsippa oo set 
hares Persil ntes.” The name Wornatia, which was | (ibid. p79). He adds, that the Challe wet, 
in toe in the middle ages, according to D'Anville, is| Lorsip, from which the Greeks took their cove & 
evidently a corruption af Borbetomagus. [G.L.) | according to the Talinud, the name of a joe ® 
LORCOVICUS, Honse-steeds, on the line of the | Babel, near the Tower, (Rich, Lc.) On tor Lael 
Vallone in Britain, mentiowed for the first time in | chelisk found by Mr. Layard at Nimrad, Co fae 
the Notitia Diquitatumn, (i. G. LJ linven reads the name Borsippa, where it 6 a 
BORE'UM, BORTON (Biperor Gxpor). 1. (es | tioned as one of the cities of Shinar, remar. oc 
Teyonus), a promontory on the W, coast of Cyrenaien, | in his opinion this name is undoubted; as | 
forming the E. headland of the Greater Svrtis, and the | in every notice of Babylon, from the earlies os 
W. boundary of the Cyrenaic lentapolis, “being alittle ithe latest, being written indifferertir, Lea 
SW. of Hesperides or Berenice. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; ; Bartseleh, or Dartsira. (4a. Journ, xii. po % 
Vlin.v.4.2 Ptol, iv. 4.8 3; Stains. p.447, where the ! 436-7.) vy 
error of 700 fur 70 isubvious: Barth, Wands rungen, BORY'STHENES (Bopus@éens), DOLE 
&e. p. 365). Adjacent to the promontory was a) STHENES (Inser. ap, Grater. pp. 297, 459) 
still port; but there was a much more considerable | wards DANAPRIS (Advarpis; Jie per. 1% 


sea-port town of the sume name, further S., which | or Lnepr), the chief river of Seythia, a oung 
was inhabited by a great number of Jews, who are 


the early writers, or, according to the beter 
said tehave ascribed their temple in this place to) clature, of Sarmatia Europaca, and, next to (he 
Solomen. Justinian converted the temple into a 


(Danube), the largest of the rivers flowire oe 
Christian church, compelled the Jews te embrace 


Euxine, was known to the Greeks feom a ver 
Christianity, ant fortitied the place, as an important 


perial, probably about the middle of to 
Jest against the attacks of the burkurians (/tin, Ant.| century nec. (Endoc. p. 294; Tzeta. od Be 
p. 66; Tab. Peut. ; Stadiasm, Le.; Lrocop, Aedif. 


24, 25, Gaist.; Hermann, Opuse. vol. p 5 

vie 2). The exact position of this southern Boreum | Ukert, Geogr. &c. vol. iii, pt. ii, pe¥72) by 

is didienlt te determine. (Barth, le. Syures.) of the constant intercourse kept up with the 
2 Pt Pedro awl North Cape), the northern 


colonies on the north coast of the Euxine, aod Us 
headland of the islind of Taprohane (Ceylon) oppo | the narritives of travellers, it was more face 
site to the promontory of Cory, in ludia. (tol. 


the Greeks than even the Ister itself; and A 
vil, 4. § 7: Mare, Herael, p. 2.) [P.s.] reprouches the Athenians fur spending whole ao 
LORK'UM PROM. (Bépeor &xpor, tol, ii. 2), 


the market place, listening to the wonderta! 
the mast north-western promontory of Ireland, Malia | of veyagers who had returned from the Phase 
Head. [h. GL.) the Borysthenes (ap. Ath. i. p. 6; comp. Ukert, § 
BORGODT, a tribe of Arabians, on the cast of 


36,449). Heralotus, who had Limse': seen ® 
the Peninsula, (Pliny, vi, 28. § 82.) From their 


who regarded it as the greatest and most * 
neighbourhond to the Catharrei—doubtless identical | river of the earth (iv. 17, 18, 53) after the 
with the Cadara of Ptolemy (vi. 7), on the Persian 
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describes it as falling into the Pontus ( Siaek 
Gulf,—they must have been situated between Aas | in the middle of the coast of Scythia; aol, = 
Anfirand Has Magientom. Forster finds the name in | as far up as the district called Genny s. forty 
the imedern Geode. (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 222.) [G.W.] | sail from its mouth (iv. 53; respectine the d 
BORTUM. [Borne] which some have found in the number, sex 
BOKMANUM. [Daeta.] note; but it should be observed that, as the 
BOKSIPPA (Bépoetma, Steph, B.; Strab. xvi. | object of Herodotus is not to deseribe bow far at 
P. 738; Bépoormos, Joseph. e. Apion, i. 20: Eth. navigable, but how far it was known, be mmght 
Boprormvds), a town in Babylonia, according to | supposed to use the word wAvos in a | «ne semse, 
Strabe, but aecording to Stephanus, a eity of the | inc. 71, he distinetly says that the river & 
Chaldaeans. There has been much doubt as to its | gable, mporwAwros, as far ag the Gerrbih 
exact situation, and it has been suppesed, from the | this its course was unknown; but behor corrbiat 
notice in Stephanus, that it must have heen in the flowed from N. to S. throagh a country whie 
southern part of Babylonia. It is, however, more | supposed to be desert, as far as the acm ‘trural 
likely that it was near Babylon, as Berossus states | thians, who dwelt along its lower cure 
that Nabonnedas (Belshazzar) fled thither, on the | distauce of ten (or eleven) days’ sail from ite 
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BORYSTHENES, 


New the @a its waters mingled with those of the 
Hvrast (#ow7), that is, as the historian properly 
etpuins, the two rivers fell into a small lake 
{tor}, a tern fairly applicable to the land-locked 
pu still called the Lake of Dnieprovskoi, just as 
lie Sa of Azov also was ca)bed alake. The headland 
'etwoen the tworivers was called the Promontory of 
ikppelads (levéAew &xpy), and upon it stood the 
tenple of the Mother of the Gods, and beyond the 
texple, on the banks of the Hypanis, the celebrated 
fevee colony of the Borystheneitae [Oxsta]. 
Tomagh not te be compared with the Nile for the 
vordis it conferred on the people living on its shores, 
iferxhitus regarded the Borysthenes as surpassing, 
i these respects, all other rivers; for the pastures on 
be tasks were mest rich and beautifnl, and the eul- 
etn! land mnost fertile; its fish were most abundant 
oe! eaceilent; it was most sweet to drink, and its 
rem was clear, while the neighbouring rivers were 
erid; and at its mouth there were large salting- 
‘tard plenty of great fish for salting. (Comp. 
wan. Fr, 66, foll., ed. Hudson, 840, foll., ed. Mei- 
vir: Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxi. p75; Eustath. ad 
ee. Perieg. 311; Plin. ix. 15. 8.17.) The only 
rectary which Herodotus mentiona is the Panti- 
arsa, falling into the Borysthenes on its eastern 
er (iv. 54). He considered the Gerrhus as a 
ravt thrown off by the Borysthenes (iv. 56; Gen- 
ms). The account of Herodotus is, a3 usual, 
weir follower by Mela (ii. 1. § 6). 

As Ww the sources of the river, Herodotus declares 
ut tether be nor any other Greck knew where they 
wv: sad that the Nile and the Borysthenes were 
wenly rivers whose sources were unknown; and the 
“res were still onknown to Strabo (ii. p. 107, vii. 
9). Pliny says that it takes its rise among the 
r=: (17, 12. & 26; comp, Solin. 15; Mart. Cap. 
b: Amm, Mare, xxii, 8. $40). Ptolemy (iii. 5. 
16) awsigns to the river two sources; the northern- 
= teng SW. of M. Budinns, in 52° long. and 53° 
é, 'v which he evidently means that which is still 
marie as the source of the river, and which lies 
tery the swamps of the Alansé hills N. of Smo- 
wt: the other branch flows from the lake Ama- 
mu, which he places in 53° 30’ long., and 50° 20° 
& Sane geographers suppose that this branch 
4 the Beresioa, which, being regarded by the 
“ks as the principal stream, gave its name to the 
wir rver, in the Hellenized form Bapwodérns ; but 
us re can hardly be reconciled with the relative 
# teas as laid down by Ptolemy, unless there be an 
ve i the sumbers, 

The statement of Heredotus, that the river was 
gue for 40 days’ sail from its mouth, is re- 
rd by Seymnus of Chios and other late writers 
trae. Fr, 70, ed. Hudson, 843, ed, Meincke; 
ws Peripl. Pont. p. 8); but Strabo makes its 
dic ourse onky 600 stadia, or 60 geographical 
#1 (v& p.306). The discrepancy may be par- 
Kt wmoved by supposing the former statement to 
*? to the whole navigation of the river, which ex- 
™: fom Smolensk to the mouth, with an inter- 
“Ss @ased by a series of thirteen cataracts near 
wok, below Kiegi; and the latter to the unin- 
Toptrd navigation below these cataracts; but still 
* &Stcalty remains, that the space last mentioned 
*®) orles lung; nor does it seem likely that He- 
‘ite was acquainted with the river above the 
wt, 

The mesth of the river is placed by Strabo at the 

"crrauty @f the Euxine, on the same meridian 
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with Byzantium, at a distance of 3800 stadia from 
that city, and 5000 stadia from the Hellespont; op- 
posite to the mouth is an island with a harbour (Strab, 
i. p. 63, ii. pp. 71, 107, 125, vii. 289, 306). Pliny ° 
gives 120 M. P. as the distance between its mouth 
and that of the Tyras (Jmiester), and mentions the 
lake into which it falls (iv. 12. 8. 26; see above). 
Ptolemy places its mouths, in the plural, in 57° 30’ 
long. and 48° 30’ lat. (iii. 5. § 6). He also gives a 
list of the towns on its banks (§ 28). Dionysius 
Periegetes (311) states that the river falls into the 
Euxine in front of the promontory of Criu-Metopon, 
and (542) that the island of Leuce lay opposite to 
its mouth. [Leucn.] 

In addition to the statements of Herodotus re- 
specting the virtues of the river, the later writers 
tell us that its banks were well wooded (Dio Chry- 
sost. 2. c.; Amm. Marc. fd. ¢.); and that it was 
remarkable for the blue colour which it assumed in 
the summer, and for the lightness of its water, 
which floated on the top of the water of the Hypanis, 
except when the wind was S., and then the Hypanis 
was uppermost. (Ath. ii, p42; Aristot, Probl, 
xxiii. 9; Plin. xxxi. 5. 5.31.) 

The later writers call it by the name of Danapris, 
and sometimes confound it with the Ister (Anon, 
Per. Pont. Eux. pp. 148, 150, 151, 166; Gronov, 
pp. 7, 8, 9, 16, Hudson): indeed they make a con- 
fusion among al} the rivers from the Danube to the 
Tanals, which proves that their knowledge of the 
N. shore of the Euxine was inferior to that pos- 
sessed in the classical period. (Ukert, Geogr. vol. 
iii. p. 191.) A few minor particulars may be found 
in the following writers (Marcian. Herac. p. 55; 
Priscian. Perieg. 304, 558; Avien. Deseript, Orb, 
721). Respecting the town of tho same name, and 
the people Borystheneitae, see Onnia. = [P. 8.) 

BOSARA (Béacapa), a town of the Sachalitae 
(Pol. vi. 7), at the south-east of Arabia, near the 
Didymi Montes, [See Basa.] Forster finds it in 
Masora, a little to the south of Ras-el-Had, (Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 182.) GW. 

BO'’SPORUS CIMME'RIUS (Béowopos Kipue- 
pios, Herod. iv, 12, 100; Kinpepixds, Strab.; Polyb, : 
Strait of Yeni Kalé), the narrow passage connecting 
the Palus Maeotis with the Euxine. The Cimine- 
rians, to whom it owes its name (Strab. vii. p. 309, 
xi. p. 494), are described in the Odyssey (xi. 14) as 
dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed in dark- 
ness, and unblest by the rays of Helios, This 
people, belonging partly to legend, and partly to his- 
tory, seem to have been the chief occupants of the 
Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), and of the territory 
between that peninsula and the river Tyras ( Dnies- 
ter), when the Greeks settled on these coasts in the 
7th century u.c, (Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
p- 313.) 

The length of the strait was estimated at 60 
stadia (Polyb. iv. 39), and its breadth varied fram 
30 (Polyb. £ ¢.) to 70 stadia. (Strab. p, 310.) 
An inscription discovered on a marble column states 
“that in the year 1068, Prince Gleb measured the 
sca on the ice, and that the distance from 7mrutara- 
can( Taman) to Kertsch was 9,384 fathoms. (Jones, 
Travels, vol. ii. p, 197.) The greater part of the 
channel is lined with sand-banks, and is shallow, as 
it was in the days of Polybius, and as it may always 
be expected to remain, from the crookedness of the 
passage, which prevents the fair rush of the stream 
from the N., and favours the accumulation of de- 
posit. But the soundings deepen as the passage 
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opens into the Euxine. (Journ. Geog. Soe. vol. i 
p. LO6.) 

Panticapacam or Bosporns, the metropolis, « Mi- 
lesian colony, was situated on the W. edge of the 
struit, where the breadth of the channel was about 
8 iniles. (Strabo p. S08) [Pasticapagon. | 
Fromm Patticapacum the territory extended, on a low 
Jevel line of coast well Known to the Athenian mer. 
elsatts, for a distance of 550 stadia (Strab. £.c.), or 


TWO stadia CArrian, eripl Mer, Baz.) to Theo- | 


dosia, abo a Milesian colony, [Pinoposia.] 
‘The difterence of distance may be accounted for by 
the lower estimate being probably infund distance; 
the other, the winding circuit ef the coast. Between 
these two perts lay the following towns frou N. to 
S.: Dia (i'lin, iv. 24; Steph. B, places it on the 
Phasis se. Tyreetate 2 of Ptolemy, i, 6); Nya 
PIAEEM (Newmacy, tol. fe. Strub. p. 809; Plin. 
“Le. Anon Periph Mar. Ear.) of which there are 


ruins (Jones, Trarels, vol. ii, p. 214); Acta C Axpa, | 


Strab xi. p. 494; Anon. Peripl.; lin. boc. ; Hieroe 
cles); Cyraua or Cyran (Kéraia, Steph.; Koras, 
Anon, Pevipl; Pling be); Cazeca (Kacere, 
Arrian, Peripl.), 280 statia from Theodosia, To 
the N. of Pantiespacam lay, at a distance of 20 
stadia (Strab. p. 310), Myaatectiom (Mupetjrcor, 
Strab. Le, p. 494; Mal. iid. $3; Phin. fc), and, at 
double that distance, Panraknicm (Taptésor, 
Strab, Loe). Hesidles the territory already de. 
senile], the kings of the Bosporus had possessions 
on the Asiatic side of the strait. Their cities com 
nwneing with the N. are Ciamenicum (Kucuepi- 
nov, Strab. p. 404), formerly called Crernueiiox 
(Plin, vi. 6: Temret ?): Paruaccs (Marpaets, 
Strub, Ac); Cert Micestoues (Kijpres, Kiros, 
Strab. de; Anon, Peripl: Ponup. Mel. i 19. § 4: 
Sienna), where was the monument of the Queen 
Commesanja; and Puanacenia (Tutarakan or 
Teman). [Puaxaconis.} 

‘The political limits of the Cimmerian Bosporns 
varied considerably. In its peulmiest days the terri- 
tory extended as far N. as the Tanais (Steab. p. 
45), while to the W. it was bounded on the inland 
ride by the mountains of Theedusia, This fertile 
but narrow region was the granary of Greeee, tspe- 
elally of Athens, which drew annually from it a 
sip ly of 400,000 medimnni of corm. 

Panticapacum was the capital ofa Greek kingdom 
which existed for several centuries. ‘The suceessien 
of its kings, extermling for several centuries before 
and atter the birth of Clirist, would be very obscure 
were it not for certain passages in Strabo, Diaderus 
Sietilus, Lucian, Polyavous, and Constantine Por- 
phyregeneta, with the evins and inscriptions foul 
on the coasts of the Black Sea. 

It is only necessary in this place to enumerate 
the series of the kines ef the Bosperts, as full in- 
forination ts under mest of the heuks given in the 
frctiuneary af Biography. The list lias been drawn 
up tainly from the article in Kvseh and Gruber's 
Bacyclopadie, compared with Eekhel, vol, iti, p. 
306, and Clinton, Fusté ffell, vol. i App. 13: see 


also Men. de UAedd. dex Inser, vol. vii pi DAD, | 


Raoul Rovhette, Amtgquités Greeques du Bosphore 
Cimmerien, 


Firat Dgnasty. 


RC. 
Archaearnactidae - - §02-—480, 
Spartacus (on ceins Spartecus) - 480-438, 
deleucus - - - 431—427. 
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| * * * An Interval of 20 Years. 
BF 
Satwrus ~ - = 407 —257. 
Leticon - - - 3287-15 
Spertacus | | Par - - 335—Me 
| Parvsades - - - d8—i1" 
| Satvras df - . - alt 
| Irs tanis - - - 83)lt—wW9, 
'  Eumelus a a - Serio, 
Spartacus ILI. - - ~ b4—as4. 


Ifere the « ah of Diodorus desert 1s. The ae 
natwes have been made out from Lucia ase Plea. 
nus in the interval between Spartacus ILL « 
Mithridates, te whom the last Parysades sam 
dered his kingdom, 
Lenesner, treacherously murdered. (Loner. 
Torar, 50.) 
Eubiotas, bastard brother of Leucanor. (Lace 
Turan, 51.) 
Satyrus HL (Polyaenus, viii. 55.) 
Gergippaus. (Polyaenus, £ ¢.) 
Syxurtacus TV, 
Parysades IL, who gave up the erwwn te dr. 
dates, 
Mithridates VIL, king of Pontus, 
Machares, regent of the Bosperus an ier be 
father fur 14 years, 





Rt. 
Pharnaces I, = - 63—4% 
Asander - - = - 4s—J4 
Seribonins, usarper - - 14—i% 
Polenon [. - - - JS—l12 
Pythodoris - - at, ker’ 


Kliescuporis f., and his brother Cotys, 
Sauromates 1, his wite Gepacquris, contem. wb 
Tiberius, 





A. 
Polermon TT, - - - SS—42 
Mithridates II. - - - $2—4). 
Cots - = - -~ 49—a!, 
Rlescuporis, contem. with Domitian. 
Sauremates IL, contem. with Trajan, 
Cotvs 11, died a.m. 132. 
Lhaetetalees - ~ - 152—164. 
Luyetor - - ~- 164 


Sauromiates TIT, 
Kheseuporis HI. 
Cutys IIL, contem. with Caracalla and Sererss 


AT, 
Tninthemerus = - = ~ 235—279. 
Rhescuporis IV. - - 235—252 
Sauromates IV. (V.) = - 276. 


‘Teiranes reigned 2 or 3 rears. 
Thothorses reigned 25 years, cotem, with [Ss 
eletian, 


Sauromates V. (VL) - = 802—05. 
[ Rhadameadis or Rhadampsis] - 311—319. 
sanurmemates VILQVIL) - - 30) 
Rheseuporis Vi ~ - - 32344 


Sauromates VII. (VILL) 
fE. B. 54 

BO'SPORUS THRA'CIUS (Béexropes Pocesr 
Eth. Boowdpios, Boowogia, Boowopiarés, Barmagre 
vos, Steph, B.: Ady. Bosporanns, Bosporeus. Faaepean- 
cus, Bosporius), the strait which unites the eater 
of the Euxine and the Propontis. 

I. The Name. — According to legend, it was he 
that the cow Jo made her passage from ome exaztiet 
te the other, and hence the name, celebrated slice = 
i the fables and the history of antiyuity. (Apec ook 
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11. $2.) Before this it had been called Tépos 
tpdeet. (Apolled. 1c.) Afterwards the natives 
rare it the name of Mécios Béawopos, (Dionys. ap. 
Sewh. ri, p. 566.) Finally the epithet Opdxiws 
cane inte use, (Strab. L c.; Herod. iv. 83; Eustath. 
od Diveye, Perieg. 140.) Sometimes rd ordua rob 
féwrm, (Xenoph.; Strab.; Polyb.) So also the 
latin writers Os Ponticum (Tac. Amn, ii. 54), Os 
Ponti (Cie. Verv. ii. 4, 58), and Ostium Ponti (Cie, 
Tue i 20) Pomponins Mela (i. 19. § 5) calls it 
“ramalis,” and divides it into the strait “fauces” 
wd the mouth “os.” Its modern name is the 
Chinse! of Constantinople, in Turkish Boghas, 

IL Phgricul Features. — The origin of the Thra- 
ra Bosporus has attracted attention from the 
variweat times; among the ancients the commonly 
revived opinion was, that the Euxine had been 
egitally separated from the Mediterranean, and 
tad this chanel, as well as that of the Hellespont, 
ia] been made by some violent effort of nature, or 
ly the eenlied deluge of Deucation. (Diod. v. 47; 
Vix vi 1; comp. Arist. Meteorolog. i. 14, 24.) 
The gegical appearances, which imply volcanic 
atom, confirm this current tradition. Clarke { Tra- 
ols, wil. ii. )and Androssy (Voyage a UC Embouchure 
© la Mer Noire, o« Essai sur le Bosphore) have 
tthed the igneous character of the rocks on either 
ew af the channel. Strickland (Geol. Trans. 
Sai wries, vol. v. p. 386), in his paper on the geo- 
ey of this district, states that these pyrogenous 
“chs, omeisting of trachyte and trachytic conglome- 
vale, protrude through beda of alate and limestone, 
such, fram the fossils they contain, he assigns to 
tt Nlorian system, The prevailing colour of these 
reke & greenish, owing to the presence of copper, 
"teh gave the name of Cyaneae to the weather- 
‘evra rocks of the Symplegades. (Daubeny, Vol- 
cam, 2333.) This channel forms, in its windings, 
e+bas of seven lakes. According to the law of all 
mtcates, these sewen windings are indicated by seven 
punettores, forming as many corresponding bays 
“0 the oppanite canst; the projections on the one 
vow being similar to the indentations on the other. 
‘i curmeta, im different directions, follow the 
wadings of the coast. Each has a counter current, 
on the water, driven with vieleace into the separate 
fare, thes upward in an opposite direction in the 
ot haf of the channel. This phenomenon has 
*9 Siticel by Polybins (iv.43); he describes “ the 
cumet as first striking against the promontory of 
liernaram. From thence it is deflected and forced 
‘patet the opposite side of Axia, and thence in like 
sutser back again to that of Europe, at the Hes- 
‘wea promontory, and from thence to Rous, and 
Saly to the paint of Byzantiom. At this point, a 
wall fart of the stream enters the Horn or Port, 
“tb the rest or greater part flows away towards 
‘sabekm” Rennel (Comp. Geog. vol. ii. p. 404), 
‘he discussion upon the harbour current of Con 
“attengde, remarks that it is probable Polybius was 

{ sitagether accurate in his description of the in- 
ered mtions of the stream, or where he says that 
‘Sr cater current flows towart Chalcedon. The 
Aead im a crooked passage is not (as Polybius 
“pzees) bandied about from one point to another, 
‘Se tather thrown off from one bay to the bay on 
Se sppmrite side, by the agency of the intermediate 
wt 


leraiotus (iv. 85) makes the length of the Bos- 
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same length; this seems to have been the general 
computation, the measurement being made from the 
New Castles to as far as the town of Chalcedon. 
(Milinan’s Gibbon, vol. iii. p.5; comp. Menippus, 
ap. Steph, B. 8. v. Xadwhiwr.) The real length 
appears to be abont 17 miles. The breadth is va- 
nously estimated by different writers, Strabe (ii, 
p. 125; comp. vii. p. 319) seems to say the narrow- 
est purt is 4 stadia broad, and Herodotus (/. ¢) 
makes the width the same at the entrance into the 
Euxine, But Polybius (iv. 43) says the narrowest 
part is about the Hermacan promontory, somewhere 
midway between the two extremities, and computes 
the breadth at not less than 5 stadia, Pliny (iv. 
24) says that at the spot where Dareins joined the 
bridge the distance was 500 paces, Chesney (#/z- 
ped, Eupkrat. vol. i. p. 326) makes out the width 
at the narrowest point, between Mumili-Hisér and 
Anadoli-Hisdr, to be about 600 yards. Further 
onwards the channel varies in breadth, from 600 or 
700 yards to about 1000 yards, and at the gate of 
the Seraglio it extends as far as 1640 yards, The 
two great continents, though so slightly removed 
from one another, are not, it seems, as Pliny (vi. 1) 
states, quite within the range of the human voice, 
nor can the singing of the birds on one coast, nor 
the barking of dogs on the other, be heard. With 
regard to the well-known theory of Polybius as to 
the choking up of the Black Sea (Kuxeinus), it may 
be observed, that the soundings which have been 
made in this strait show a great depth of water. 
(Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 107.) 

ILL. History and Antiquities. — The pressing for - 
ward by the Hellenic race towards the east about 
twelve centuries before our sera, when regarded as 
an historical event, is called the Expedition of the 
Argonauts to Colchis, According to Humboldt 
(Coemos, vol. ii. p. 140, Eng. trans.), the actual 
reality, which in this narration is clothed in a my- 
thical garb, or mingled with ideal features to which 
the minds of the narrators gave birth, was the ful- 
filment of a national desire to open the inhospitable 
Euxine. In accordance with this, the names of 
many of the places of the two opposite coasts bear 
evidence to their supposed connection with this period 
of Grecian adventure, while the crowd of temples and 
votive altars which were scattered in such lavish 
profusion upon the richly wooded banks of the strait 
displayed the enterprise or the fears of the later 
mariners who ventured on the traces of the Argo- 
nauts. The Bosporus has been minutely described 
by Dionysius of Byzantium, the asthor of an ard- 
wAovs Boowdpov, about a.m. 190 (Hudson, Geog, 
Minor, vol. iii.), and by P. Gyliius, a French tra- 
veller of the 16th century (Gronovii Thesaurus, 
vol. vi. p. 3086), Tournefort (Voyage aw Levant, 
Lettre xv.), and You Hammer (Constantinopel und 
die Bosporus). 

A. The Evropean Coust, 


1. Atanreion (Fundudin), an altar erected to 
Ajax, son of Telamnon, and the temple of Ptolemaens 
Philadelphus, to whom the Byzantines paid divine 
honours, (Dionys. 5.) 

2. Perna Tunermastias ( Beschibtasche or Cradle 
Stone), a rock distinguished for its form; the road- 
stead near this rock was formerly called Pextrcorr- 
con, or Anchorage of the Fifty-oared Ships. Not 
far from this was the Jasontum, called by the later 


ate & be 120 stadia, but does not state where it | Greeks DirioKion, or double column, and the laurel 


writs a ends. Polybius (iv. 39) assigns to it the | grove. (Comp, Steph. B. 0. Adpva.) — 


Ee4 
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a. Ancittas (Ortuker), | Asiatic side of the strait, separated from exch ether 

4. Anapius (AKaruterhesme) or Vievs Mie) by 20 stadia.” The more ancient accounta, su 
cuariices, from the celebrated chiatch to the arch | senting them as sometimes seperated, and at atc 
angel Micharl, which Constantine the Great erceted | tines joined together, were explained by Toartret 
(Sezomen, HA. Boi. 3), and Justinian renewed with | who observed that each of therm consists ome 
so mich magnificence. (Procnp, Aedif. i. 8.) In | eraggy island, but that when the sea is d/sturled ye 
the Sth century this place was remarkable for the | water covers the lower parts, so as to make the c- 
Stylites or Pillar Saints. (Cedrenus, p. 340.) ferent points of either resetnble imsalar rcks Ther 

5. Hestiak (Arnaudkor), the point of the rocky | are, in fact, each joined to the mainland by a han of 
promontory which here shuts in the Busporus within | isthinus, and appear as islands when this i oxt- 
its narrowest breadth, and therefore produces the | dated, which always happens in stormy weather. 
greatest current in the channel (uéya peewa, Polvb. | Upon the one on the European side are the remoe 
fe). Here stot the clarch of S. Theodora, in | of the altar dlicated by the Romans t Ape 
whieh, under Alexius, the son of Manuel Comments, | (Clarke, Trarele, vol, ii, p. 431.) 
the conspiracy against the Protuschast was com- anes 
micneed, (Le Bean, Bas Empire, vol xvi. p. 314.) B. The Asiatic Const, 

6. Cunnavkn (Hebek), a bay on which was a temple 1. Axcynacum Prom, (Jem-berun). 


to Artemis Dietynna. 2. Conactum Prom, (Fil-burwn). 
7. Promextontem Hermano ( Aionarfi-disir), 3. Panrercutox or MANCIPIEM. 
the promontory at the foot of whieh Mandrocles built 4. Esriar (Plin. v. 43). 


the ovidge of Dareins, though its site mast not be 5. Hienon (Anadoli-kawdh), the + sac oo 
looked fur ina straight Hine between Mamili-dfisdr | ine" at which Jason is said te have offered sarc 
and Anedolt-Hiser, but a little higher up, where | to the twelve gods. (Pulvb. iv. 43.) 0 Hete ea we 
the seais more tranquil On this and on the oppo- | temple of Zeus Urius (Arian, J’eripl ad fo.. © 
site sie were the off castles which, auder the Greek | temple of the Chalcedonians,  (Strab. p 3ty.) & 
empire, were Used as state prisons, unler the tree | has been suppused that it was from this temper ue 
eels tate af Lethe, or towers of oblivion (Gibbon, | Dareias surveved the Euxine. (Herod. iv. 85.) Be 
vel. ii. p. 6), and were destroyed and strengthened | as it is net easy to reconcile Herodotus’s staecet 
by Mohammed [L. before the siege of Constantinople. | with the common notion of the sitnation of tr 
&. Porres Meaienenm (Baltaloaan, Plin, iv. 12; | tetnple, it nay be inferred that this took place se 
comp, Steph. B. s.r, TevackowdAas). where at the mouth of the strait, as, from it 
. Sines Lastieses or Leostienes (Stenia, | eulivr sanctity, the whole distriet went under tt 
Steph. Bo Le). The revling in Phony (1. ¢.) should | general tithe This spet, as the place for evr 
be Loeosthones, instead of Casthenes, called by the | duties on the vessels sailing in and out of the bau, 
Jater Byzantines Sethenes (Nieeph. p. 35: coimp. | was wrested from the Byzantines by Prisias ¥s 
Kpigram by Leont. Schol, Anthel. Planud, 284), the | carried away all the materials. On making pre 
fairest, largest, and toost remarkable harbour of the | lie was oblived to restore them. (Polyb, iv. 50—8) 
whole Hes porns. Near this place, on a part of the shure whict Pr 
lo. Cacres Bacentan (Jenthed), 80 called be- | eopins (ardifl i, 9) calls Moctiaprem, Toston 
euie the currents, dancing like Darchanals, beat. dedicated a church to the archangel Micitel, 
against the shore. guantianship of the strait being consignet te oe 
V1, Pusnwacia (Therapis), derived its name | leader of the hest of lieaven. 
from the peisen which Medea threw upon the coast, | 6. Ancyroxiem Proat, with a Nescecmian # 
‘The ouphemism of later ages has converted the | hospital built by Justinian, (Procop. be) 
poison inte health, 7. Tue Coven («AG}) oF He Ractes (Joe 
12. Chaves Ponti (Kefeliket), the key of the | Tegh), or mountain of Joshua, bocanse, scoorine ¥ 
Euaine, as here tbe first view of the open sea is ob- | Moston’ belief, Joshua is buried here. —Gent¥ 


tained, Monntain, 
15. Sines Prorenpes (Ba@uxoAwes: Bujuk-| 8. Sinvs Amycus (Beghkos), with the pt 
derek). Adgryn Mawoudrn, from the laurel which 
14. Sowas (Vesaiiuenn), insanity in those that wore the branches. § 
15. Setaetrinas (Serique?). SO stadia from Byzantium, and 40 from the 


16, Senarnion CKtmili-kawak, Polyb. iv. 39). | of Zeus Urius (Arrian, Deripl.), forineriy fare 
Strabo (vii. p. 319) calls it the temple of the By- the sworl-tish, which have now disappear 
zantines. and the one on the opposite shore the temple | the Besporus. 3 
of the Chaleedonians. The Genoese castles, which | 9. Nicovoiss (Plin. ¥. 43; comp, Steph Be 
defiled the Strait and fevied the toll uf the Bospe- 10. Ecuars mepippoor, or * stream-cirt” (A 
ras itt The time of the Bezantine enrpire, were situ | diff). , 
ated on the summits af two upposite hills. Il, Protos and Devrrros Disers (Pafe 

17. Gyrororts (Karthdsche), the mass of rock | "“Axpat: Anlle-bagdschesst), or blags azaet 
which chees the harbour of Bayetlinan (Porres | the waters beat. At this part of the ccast. 
Eriestone st). hy Procopins (Aedif. i. 8} Boeyes or, in 

Is, Cyanean [Nsenak (Kuaveas, Herod. iv. 85, | times, Mpsoy@o, from its jutting ont, Jo 
80; Diek vw. 47, xi 33 Strabo i, p. 215 Dem, de! built the church to the archangel Miclac © 
Pals. Leg. p. 429: ZvexAsjyades, Kurip. Med. 2, | faced the one on the Eurepean coast. 

1263; Iphig. in Tanr, 240; Apollo. 1.9, § 22; 12. Cirvsoreuis, (Cunyseroims.] TEE 
MAay«7al, Apoll. Rhed, iv. 860, 939; eomnp. Plin. |  BOSTRA (+a Bootpa, 9 Béetpa: OT. 
vi, 12), the islands whieh he off the month of the | properly Borznan; LXX, Doodp : Eth. Baer 
channel, Strabo (po S10) correctly deseriles their | Buerpaios, Steph. B,: Busrah, Boszrok, Bi core 
tamber and situation; he ealls tieta “two little a city of Arabia, in an oasis of the Syrian L 
isles, one upen the Eneopean, and the ether on the | Ettle more than 1° S. of Damaseas, It bi ¢ 
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S part of the district of Auranitis, the modern Haow- | even derive its name from its vineyards. The verbal 


ew, af which it was the capital in the middle ages 

{ Abubieda), and is still one of its chief cities. 
Respecting its earliest history, doubts have been 

thrown upon the identity of the Bozrah of the O. T. 
wih the Rostra of writers under the Roman empire, 
eSietty on the ground that the former was a principal 
ety of the Edomites, whose territory, it is urged, 
ler mo far S. to include the site of Bostra (Gen. 
survi. 33; Zs, xxxiv. 6, ixiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 13, 22; 
dos, . 12), while, in one passage (Jer. xiviii. 24), 
a kerah of the Moabites is mentioned; and hence, 
bea well-known expedient of hasty criticism, it has 
teen inferred that there were two Bozrahs, the one 
binging to Edotn, and the other to Moab; the latter 
correspemling to Bostra in Auranitis, and the former 
serapeing the site of the modern Buaseyra, in the 
rwontains of idumea. Bat, as the notices of Boz- 
rah mo the 0. T. have all the appearance of referring 
® some ope well-known place, and as the extent of 
Ur territories of the border peoples varied greatly at 
dieect times, it is at least equally probable that 
Se pesmasions of Edorn extended as far as Bostra, 
ani that, from being on the froutier of the Moabites, 
@ tad been taken by the latter when Jeremiah wrote. 
The mntice of Bassora (Béereopa) in the first book of 
Berskees (1 Mace. v. 26) confirms this view. (Cal- 
mt, ad Jer. xiix. 13; Von Raumer, Palist, p. 165, 
ari in Berghuns’s Annalen, 1830, p. 564; Winer, 
htt Reuleorterbuch, s.v.; Kitto, Piet. Bibl. n. on 
der, 2hix. 13.) 

Cees mentions an independent chieftain of Bostra 
\ocreowm: ad Q. F. ii. 12). The city was bean- 
tel b¢ Trajan, who made it the capital of the Ro- 
fm provines of Arabia, an event commemorated by 
*% mécription NEA TPAIANH BOCTPA on its 
stu. and also by a local era, which dated from a. p. 
6. (Chron. Pasch. p. 253, ed. Paris, p. 472, ed. 
tam: Eckhel, Doctr. Nem. Vet, vol. iii, p. 500, et 
.: Jotm Malala erroneously ascribes its elevation 
tAngastas, instead of Trajan, Chron, ix. p. 233, 
&. Sean.) Under Alexander Severus it was made 

ober, amd its coins bear the epigraph nova 
B4J4N4 ALEXANDRIANA COL. BosTRA. (Da- 
me. op. Phot. Cod, 272; Eckhel, Le.) The em- 
te Philip, who was a native of the city, conferred 
pox tt the tithe of Metropolis, (Amm. Mare, xiv. 

i Eckhel. p. $02) It ia deseribed at this period 
ja geeat, populous, and well fortified city (Amm. 
le. Le.) tying 24 M. P. north-east of Adraa 
Ede}, and four days’ journey S. of Damascus. 
Sieeh. Onom.; Hierocl.; Not. Imp. Or.) Ptolemy 
Gdwns it, among the cities of Arabia Petraea, with 
Sucrmwme of Aeylew, in allusion to the Legio HI. 
Presica, whose head-quarters were fixed here by 
Spr. It is one of his points of recorded astrono- 
ml dvervation, having 144 bours in its longest 
Fan beng distant about two-thirds of an hour 
v@f Alexandria, (Ptol. v. 17. § 7, viii. 20. §21.) 

Beriesinctically, jt was a place of considerable im- 
Rane: being the seut, first of a bishopric, and 
Brvurd: of an archbishopric, ruling over twenty 
tdeprica. aod forming apparently the head-quarters 
-F Nestorians, (Act. Concil. Nic. Ephes. Chal- 

#2.) 

is cuirs range from the Antonines to Caracalla. 
feral of them bear emblems referring to the wor- 
OP ef the Syrian Dionysus, under the name of Du- 
&. a fut of importance in connection with the 

to the vineyards of Bozrah in the magnifi- 

& prophecy of Isaiah (Ixiii. 1—3). Some scholars 





root botzar signifies to cut off, and hence, on the one 
hand, to gather the vintage, and, on the other hand, 
to make inaccessible; and hence some make Botzrah 
a place of vineyards, others an inaccessible fortress. 
(Eckhel, p. 502; Gesenius, Lexicon, «. 0.) 

The important ruins of the city are described by 
Burckhardt (7'rarels, p. 226) and Robinson ( Bibl. 
Researches, vol. iii. p. 125). The desolation of this 
great city, which, at the time of its capture by the 
Arabs, was calied “the market-place of Syria, Irak, 
and the Hejaz,” furnishes a striking commentary on 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 13). [P.S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS (Boorpnvds: Nahr el-Auly), the 
* praceful” river upon whose waters Sidon was 
situated. (Dionys. Per. 913.) The stream rises 
in Mount Lebanon, NE. of Deir-el-Kamr and Bted- 
din, from fountains an hour and a half beyond the 
village of Fi-Baruk ; it is at first a wild torrent, 
and its course nearly south-west. (Burkhardt, 
Syria, p. 206; Robinson, Travels, vol. iii. p. 429; 
Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p.467.) [E.B.J.] 

BOTERDUM, a place near Bilbilis, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, only mentioned by Martial (xii. 18. 
10—12): — 

“ Hie pigri colimus labore dulci 

Boterdum Plateamque; Celtiberis 
Haee sunt nomina crassiora terris.” [P, S.} 

BOTIAEIUM (Borideiov, Steph. s.0.: Eth, Bo- 
riaevs), a city of Phrygia, on a lake Attaea, which 
prodnces salt. As the lake is in Phrygia, and a salt 
lake, it is possible that this Attaea may be Straho's 
Tattaea. [G. L.J 

BOTRYS (Bérpus; Botrys, Botrus, Peut, Tad.; 
Borrpés, Theophan. Chronogr. p. 193; Eth. 
Borpunvés, Steph. B.; Hierocles; Plin. v. 20; 
Pomp. Mela i. 12, § 3: Batriin), a town of Phoe- 
nicia, upon the coast, 12 M.P. north of Byblus 
(Tab. Peut.), and a fortress of the robber tribes of 
Mt. Libanus (Strab. xvi. p. 755), which was, ac- 
cording to the historian Menander, as quoted by 
Josepnns (Antig. viii. 3. § 2), founded by Hhobal, 
king of Tyre. It was taken with other cities by 
Antiochus the Great in his Phoenician campaign. 
(Polyb. v. 68.) Batrin is a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, chiefly belonging to Ma- 
ronites, with a few which are occupied by Greeks 
and Turks. (Chesney, £zped. Euphrat. vol. i. 

454.) {E. B. J.J 

BOTTIAEA. [Macrposta.] 

BOVIA'NUM (Bolawdy, or Bovlayov: Eth, Bo- 
vianensis: Bojano), a city of Samnium, situated in 
the very heart of that country, close to the sources 
of the river Tifernus, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. We learn from Livy (ix. 31) that 
it was the capital of the tribe of the Pentri, and a 
very wealthy and powerful city. Hence it plays no 
unimportant part daring the wars of the Romans 
with the Samnites, especially the second, during 
which the scene of the contest lay principally in the 
country of the Pentrians. It was first besieged, but 
without success, by the Roman consuls M. Poetelius 
and C. Sulpicins ins. c. 314; but three years after- 
wards was taken by C. Junius Bubulens, when a 
greater booty fell into the hands of the victors than 
from any other Samnite city. (Liv. ix. 28,31.) The 
Romans, however, did not retain possession of it: and 
though it was again taken by their armies in B. c. 
305, they appear to have evacuated it shortly after - 
wards: as at the commencement of the Third Sam- 
nite War, n.c. 298, it was a third time taken by 
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the consul Cn. Pulvius. (Liv.ix. 44, x. 12; Niehnhr, 
vol. iii. pp. 242,245.) In the Second Punie War it 


was more than once male the head-quarters of a_ 


Roman army, as a point of iniportance in a inilitary 
view (Liv. xxv. 13), and during the great Social 
War it again assumed a position of the highest rank, 
being made for a time, after the fall of Cortiniwn, 
the capital of the confederates and the seat of their 
ceneral council, (Appian, 2.01.51.) It was, 
however, taken by Sulla by a sudden assault; but 
fell again into the hands of the Marsic general Pom- 
pewdins Silo, before the close of the war, and was the 
scene of his latest triamph, (App. be¢.; Jul, Obseq. 
116.) In the devastation of Samnium which fol. 
lowed, Buviannm fully shared, and Strabo speaks of 
it as in his day almost entirely depopulated (v. p. 250). 
We learn, however, that a military colony was esta- 
blished there by Caesar, and Pliny even speaks of 
two colonies of the name: “ Colonia Bovianuin vetus 
et alterin coenomine Undeenmanorum.” The latter 
was probably that established by Caesar; the epoch 
of the former is uncertain, but it appears from its 
name to have ocenpied the site of the ancient Satn- 
nite city. (Plin, iii, 12. 8.17; Lib, Colon. p. 231; 
Zwnpt de Colon, pp. 256, 305.) 
author notices this distinction: but the eontinued 
existence of Bovianum under the Roman Empire asa 
inanicipal town, apparently of sume cousideration, 
with its senate (Ordo Bovianensium) and other local 
inmaistrates, is attested, by inseriptions as well as by 
Ptolemy and the Itineraries, (Ptul. iii. 1. § 67; 
Itin, Ant. p, 102; Tab, Pent.; Inserr. ap Romanelli, 
vol, 1. pp. 442, 4433.) 

The Roman city of Bovianum, which appears to 
have been situated in the plain or low grounds on 
the banks of the Tifermas, was almost eutirely de- 
stroyed by an carthquake in the $th century; its 
site is now covered with anarshy allavial soil, in 
whieh ancient remains hase been discuvered, The 
rewlern city of Bojano oeenpies a rocky bill, one of 
the last offshoots of the lofty mountain mass called 
Monte Matese, which completely overshadows it on 
the S.W.: and it is probable that this was the site 
eof the ancient Samuite city. Some portions of its 
ancient walls, con-tructed of polyzonal blocks in a 
very missive style, are still visible,  (Romanelli, 
vol. ii, p. 440; Craven's Abrucz, vol. ii. p. 160.) 
Mommsen, however, the latest author who has in- 
vestigate the tepography of these regions, regards 
the moter Sojeno as the site only of * Bovianam 
Undeeumanoram.” and would transfer the ancient 
Samnite eity * Bovianum Vetus” to a plice called 
Pirtrabbondante near Agnonc, about 20 miles to the 
N., where there certainly appear to be the reinains 
of an ancient city, (Mommsen, Unter [tel, Dialecte, 
p I71—173,) The expression of Silius Italiens 
( Boriania lastra, viii. 506) is strikingly descriptive 
of the scenery in the neighbourhood of Buyano: the 
“narrow plens and impenetrable thiekets ” of the 
Mante Matese. (Craven, Le.). (E,W. B.) 

BOVILLAE (Bot\Aa: Eth, BoiAAayés, Buvil- 
Janus), an ancient city of Latium, situated on the 
Appian Way about 12 miles from Rome. It is une 
of the towns whose foundation is expres-ly assigned 
to a colony from Alba Longa (Orig. Gentis Kom. 
17; Comp, Diod, vinap, Buseb. Arm, p. 185): and 
the inhabitants appear indeed to have elaimed a 
special relation with that city, whence we find them 
as-uming in inscriptions, of Imperial date, the titles 
* Albani Longani Bovillenses ” (Orell. /nscr. 119, 
2252). After the fall of Alba, Bovillae became an 


No subsequent | 


BOVILLAE, 
independent city, and was one of the thicty <bieb i 
nc. 493 composed the Latin League. (Dives, © 
61, where we should certainly read BotAAgver, un! 
not BeAavav. Niebuhr, in his discussion of tha 
important passage, has accidentally omitted the 
name.) Hence we find it long afterwanls petret 
as partaking in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. 
(Cie. pro Plane. 9.) Itis mentioned both by Dnoor- 
sius and Plutarch among the cities taken br the 
Volseians under Corivlanus (Dionys. viii. 20; Pict 
Cor. 29, where we should read BofAAas for BéAds ): 
the former calls it at this time one of the must oc- 
siderable cities of Latiom, but its name is pot arin 
mentioned during the wars of Rome with the Vol 
scians. Florus indeed speaks of the Romans as bat- 


ing celebrated a triumph over Bovillae (1.11. $6), 


but this is probably a mistake, or a rhetorical ma- 
curacy, Like many other Latin towns it seem- » 
have fallen into decay in the later ages of Ur 
Republic, and though Sulla established a sci- 
tary colony there (Lib, Colon. p. 231), Cicem 
speaks of it in his tine as a poor decayed plare, 
though still retaining its municipal privileges. (/ 10 
Plane. 9.) 

It was on the Appian Wav, close to Bovills, 
that Clodius was killed by Milo, whence Cicers 
alludes to that event by the phrase of * pugaa Boril- 
lana” (Appian. B.C. ii. 21; Cie. ad Att ¥. 13), 
and it was here that the body of Augustus rested 
its way to Rome, and where it was met by the 
funeral convey of Roman knights who conducted 3 
from thence to the city, (Smet, Aug. 100.) The 
Julian family appears to have had previous to thes 
some peculiar sacred rites or privileges at Border, 


probably owing to their Alban origin; and after ibe 


event, Tiberius erected there a chapel or “saerarign ” 
of the Julia yens; and instituted Circensian gaine @ 
its honour, which continued to be celebrated for acw 
time. (Tac. Ann, ii 41, xv. 23.) Owing to tor 
favours thus bestowed on it, as well as to its faroar- 
able situation close to the Appian Wary, and at se 
short a distance from Rome (whence it is cated 
“ saburbanae Bovillae” by Propertins and Ove). « 
appears to have recovered from its declining oo- 
dition, aud became ander the Roman empire a toe 
rably floarishing municipal town. (Propert. ir. 1. 
33; Ovid. Fast. iii. 667; Martial, it, 6 15; Tar 
Hist. iv. 2, 46; Orvll. Jnser. 2625, 3701.) Ta 
name (corruptly written * Bobellas*) is found for to 
last time in the Tabula; the period of its destructaa 
is unknown, but it appears to have completely ceasd 
to exist in the middle ages, so that its very site was 
forgotten. Holstentus placed it at a spot called we 


Cacia Ge Wig ela thar tas wear Dae ae 


actual town, as proved by the ruins lately discoverrd, 
lay a short distance to the right of the Appian War- 
and a cross road or dirertrculur, which led te = 
branched off from the high read at the 12th mae 
stone, The station given in the Tabula most baer 
been at this point, and it is therefore clear that the 
‘listance shoukl be xii. instead of x. Keeent exa~ 
vations have brought to light the remains ef t= 
Circus, in which the games noticed by Tacitus Ferre 
celebrated, and which are in unusually good preser 
tion: also these of a small theatre and the ruts af 
an «lifice, supposed with much plausibility to be thee 
sanctuary of the Julian gens. A curious alter «f 
very ancient style, with the inseripton * Veber s 
Patre] Gentiles Juliei, confirms the fact of the aw 
connexion of this gens with Boyillae. (Nibby, Je 
torni di Roma, vol. i. pp, 302—312; Geil’s Top. ey” 


BOVINDA. 


Rane, pp. 123—125; Orell. Inacr. 1287; Klanusen, 

deneas tnd die Penaten, vol. ii. p.1083, [E.H.B.] 
BOVINDA (BovovleSa, Ptol. ii. 2 § 8), a river in 

Ireland, the Boyne. [R. G. L.} 

BUVIUM, « place in Britain, ten miles, accord- 
ing te the Itinerary, from Deva (Chester), in the 
dinetion of Uroconiam (Urosxeter), and placed, by 
medern inquirers, at Bangor, Aldford, Bunbury, 
Sretton, and other ansatisfactory Jocalities south of 
Cherter. In order to increase the claims of Bangor 
the ¢ kas been changed into n, and Bonium suggested. 
(Horley, Britannia Romana, iii. 2.)  [R. G. L.} 

BOXUM, a place in Gallia, on the road between 
Aquat Nisineii (Bourbon [Aneci), and Augustodu- 
nom (4wfwe), according to the Table. D'Anville 
opposes that it may be Aussies, the distance of 
whieh froen A wtern pretty well with the dis- 
tsoee 8 in the Table from Boxum to Angustoda- 
cure, [G. L.] 

BOZTRAH. [Bosrra.] 

K&ABUNIACUM, mentioned only in the Notitia, 
ani penbably but another form for Bremetonacae 
( Uverborwugh ), (Rk. G. LJ 

BRA'CARA AUGUSTA (Bpaixap Avyourra, 
Pal & 6. §39; Augusta Bracaria, Geog. Rav. 
it. 43; Braga, Ko.), a city in the NW. of His- 
pous Tarraconensis, the capital of the Callaici 
truer, who dwelt between the rivers Darius and 
Mirios, aml the seat of a conventus juridicus. It 
ud at the meeting of four roads, sume distance 
fru the sea, and not far from the left bank of the 
tre Naebis (Cavado). Among its rains are the 
noms af an aqueduct and amphitheatre, (Plin. 
i. 0 &34; tim. Ant. pp. 420, 422, 423, 427, 
423: Aon. de Nob. Urb. 8, quaeque sinu pelagi | N 
petal a Brocara dices; Morales, Ant. pp. 102, 
163; Miano, Jaccion. vol. ii. p.136.) [P. S.} 

BRA’ CARI, BRACA’RIL = [Gaxtaxcta.] 

RKA'CCLUM. The following inscription found 

« firegh, near Askrigg, has suggested the word 
Srocckorm, as the name Brugh, in its Roman form. 

IMP, CAES. L. GEPTIMIO 

MO. PEETINACL AVGY. , 

IMP. CABSARI. M. AURELIO. A...» 
rio, FELICL. AVCVSTO.. . 

REACCHIO, CAEMENTICIVM. 

VL. NEEVIORUM. KVB. CVRA, L. A. 
BEN ECION, AMPLISSIMI. 

OPEEL L. VL SPIUS. PRAE. 
.. LEGO. (RG. L.] 

BRACHMA'NES (Bpaxmares, Steph. B.: in 
woer writers generally in the genitive, 7d vos 
Rpaypdowr, Td SoAor Bpayudvwr: also Boaypat, 
“enh B.), the Brahmins, or priestly caste of the 
Eien, called by the Greeks coperrai, and, from 
“or habst of practising bodily asceticism in a state 
@ eadity, Topsecogiorai. In the expedition of 
Aletatder, their peculiar sentiments and practices 
cd position among the natives excited the con- 
qoaeer's attention, and led to inqniries, the results 
@¢ which are preserved in the fragments of the con- 
‘operary historians, and in the compilations of later 
writers, The parti of these accounts, agreeing as 
they do, to a great extent, with the better information 
famed through oar own intercourse with India, it is 
jertnums to insert here; the reader who wishes to 
crspare them with modern knowledge must care- 
‘iy comsnit the original authorities. It should be 
erred that Alexander’s intercourse with them 
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was not entirely peaceful; for they are found inciting 
the natives to resist the invader, and suffering 
severely in consequence. (Aristob. Fr. 34. p. 105, 
ed. Didot; ap. Strab. xv. p. 714; Onesicrit. Fr. 10, 
p- 50, ed. Didot, ap. Strab. xv. p. 715, and Plut. 
Alex. 65, Fr. 33, p. 57, ap. Lucian. de fort. 
. 25; Nearch, Fr. 7, p. 60, ap. Strab. xv. 
p. 716, Fr. 11, p. 61, ap. Arrian, Jrd. 11, Fr. 37, 
p- 71, ap. Arrian, Anab, vii. 3. § 3; Cleitarch, Fr, 
22. a, p. 83, ap. Diog. Laért. Prooem, § 6; Diod. xvii, 
102—107; Strab. xv. pp. 712, foll ; Arrian. Anab, 
vi. 7. § 4, vi. 16. § 5; Lucian. Fugit. 6; Plot. Alex, 
69; Aelian, V. H. ii. 41; Curt. viii. 9. §. 31; Cie. 
Tusc. v. 25; Plin. vi. 21; vii. 2; Apul. For. val. ii. 
p- 130, Bip.; Suid. s.0.; Schneider, Annot. ad 
Aristot, de Animal, vol. ii, p. 475; Bohlen, Alt. Ind. 
vol. i. pp. 279, 287, 319, vol. ii. p. 181; Creuzer, 
5 ik, vol. i. p.482 ; Droysen, Alex. p. 503; Lassen, 
de Nominibus quibus a veteris appellantur Indorum 
philosophi, in the Rhein. Mus, 2nd series, vol. i. 
p- 171, for 1832. See also Inna.) In several of 
the passages now cited, the Brachmans are spoken 
of as a distinct tribe, having their own cities; and 
various geographical positions are assigned to them. 
This natural result of imperfect information assumes 
a definite form in Diodorus (xvii. 102, 103), who 
mentions Harmatelia (ApyarfAi) aa the last city 
of the Brachmans on the Indus, and in Ptolemy 
ey 1. § 74), who places the Bpaxudea: payor at 
the foot of a mountain called Bettigo (Byrrryeé), 
and says that they extend as far as the Batae, and 
have a city named Brachma (Bpdxun). [P. 5. ), 
BRACHO'DES (Bpaxeéins Axpa, Ptol. iv. 
iy 10), a promontory on the E, coast of racks o in 
- Africa, forming the N. headland of the Lesser 
Syrtis. It is called Ammonis (&kpa “Auuwwos 
Badl@wvos) by Strabo, who mentions the tunny- 
fisheries off it (xvii. p. 834). It was called Caput 
Vada (Kawotr@ada) in the time of Justinian, who 
built upon it a town of the same name, in memory 
of the landing of Belisarius in the Vandalic War 
(Procop. Aed. vi. 6); and it still retains the name 
Kapoudia, with the ruins of the city. (Shaw, 
Trarels, p. 101; Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 176, 
190.) [P.5.] 
BRADANUS, a river of Lucania, the name of 
which is found only in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 104), but which is undoubtedly the same still 
called the Bradano, a considerable river, which rises 
in the mountains near Venusia, and flows into the 
guif of Tarentum, immediately to the N. of Meta- 
pontum. It appears to have formed in ancient times 
the boundary between Lucania and Apulia or Cala- 
bria, as it still does between the provinces of Basili- 
cata and Terra d’Otranto. Appian (8. C. v. 93) 
speaks of a nver of the same name (wérauos éwé- 
yuwos), Dear Metapontum, which can hardly be any 
other than the Hradano: hence it would appear 
that near its mouth it was known by the name of 
that city, although in the upper part of its course 
it was termed the Bradanus. - 
BRA’NCHIDAE (Bpdyxi8a:). “ After Posei- 
deion, the promontory in the territory of the Milesians, 
is the oracle of Apollo Didymeus at Branchidae, about 
18 stadia the ascent (from the sea).” (Strab. p.634.) 
The remains of the temple are visible to one who 
sails along the coast, (Hamilton, Kesearches, ¢c., 
vol. ii. p. 29.) Pliny (v. 29) places it 180 stadia 
from Miletus, and 20 from the sea. It was in the 
Milesian territory, and above the harbour Panormus. 
(Herod. i. 157.) The name of the site of the temple 
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was Didyma or Didyimi (Aiduua, Steph. a. x; Herod. 
vi 19), as we might also infer from the name of 
Apollo Didymeus; but the place was also called 
Branchidae, which was the name of a bly of priests 
who bat the care of the temple, Croesus, king of 
Lydia (Hered. i. 46, 92), consulted the oracle, and 
male rich presets to the temple. The god of Bran- 
chidae was consulted by all the fonians and Acolians; 
and Necos, king of Egypt, after he had taken Ca- 
ilytis (Hered. ii, 159), sent to the god the armour in 
which he had been victorious, We may infer that 
the fame of this god had been carried to Egypt by 
the Milesians, at least as early as the time of Necos, 
After the revolt of Miletus. and its capture hy the 
ersians (b,c. 494) in the time of the first Darius, 
the sacred place at Didyina, that is the sacred place 
of Apollo Didytneus, both the tetnple and the oracular 
slivine were robbed and burnt hy the Persians. — If 
this is true, there was hardly time for the temple to 
be rebuilt and burnt again by Nerxes, the son of 
Darius, as Strabo says (p. 654); who also has a 
story that the priests (the Branchidae) gave up the 
treasures te Xerxes when he was tying hack from 
Greece, sid aecompanied hitn, to escape the punish- 
iment of their trewhery and sacrilege. (Comp. Strab, 
p. 517.) 

The temple was subsequently rebuilt by the Mi- 
Tesians on an enortnens scale; bat it was so lirge, 
savs Strabo, that it remaiued without a roof. A 
village grew up within the sacred precincts, which 
contained several temples and chapels,  Pausanias 
(vil. 2) says that the teraple of Apollo at Didymi 
was elder than the Tonian settlements in Asin, The 
tenb of Neleus was shown on the way from Miletus 
to Didvnsi, as Pausaniss writes it, It was adorned 
with many qnist eostly and ancient ornaments. 
(Strabo,) 

A road calle] the Sacred Way Ted from the sea 
np te the temyde: it “was bordered on either side 
with stutties on elisirs, of a single block of stene, 
with the feet close together aml the hands en the 
kners,—an exact imitation of the avennes of the 
temples of Egypt.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 239.) 
Sie W. Geil copied from the chair of a sitting statue 
on this way, a Boustropledon inscription, which con- 
tains twxoAAwrt, that iste AmudAw. The temple 
at Branchidae was of white marble, in seme parts 
bluish. There remain only two eoliamns with the 
architrave still standing; the rest is a heap of ruins, 
The height of the colnmns is 63 feet, with a dia- 
tueter of G4 feet at the base of the shaft. It has 
21 columns on the flanks, and 4 between the antae 
of the pronacs, 112 in all; for it was deeastyle dip- 
teral, Chandler deseribes the position and appear- 
anve of the rains of Apollo's temple at Didyiua (er. 
44, French Tr. with the netes ef Servers and Larbie 
Du Bocage; see alse the fontan Antiquities, pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society). (G.L.] 

BRANCHIDAE (Bpayxidar, Strab. xiv, p. 653; 
7d roy Bpayyiday dety, Strab. xi. p. 517), a small 
town in Sezdiana which Alexander the Great de- 
stroyed, because it was said to have been built by the 
priests of the temple of Apelly Didyiveus. near Miletus. 
[See above.) Xerxes subsequently allowed them to 
settle at a place in Sogdiana, which they named Bran- 
ebidae, Curtins (vii. 5) gives a graphic account 
of what he justly calls the eruel vengeance of Alex- 
ander agninst the descendants of these traitors, re- 
marking that the people stil retained the manners 
ot their fonner country, and that, thongh they had 
acquired also the native language of their new home, 


BREGENTIO. 
they still spoke their own tongue with jitth dex- 


nerney, tv.) 

BRANNODU'NUM, in Britain. mentioned in the 
Notitia as being under the “ Comes Littoris Saxe 
per Britanniam.” Name for name, and place ter 
place, it agrees with Branecaster, in Norfolk, ani ra 
the most uorthern station of the Litas, It was unter 
a Praepositus Equituin Dalmatarain, [ROG Lb] 

BEANNOGE'NIUM (Bpavvoyerior), 2 pla o 
Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § US) as 0 
town of the Onrlovices. H. Horsely agrees with 
Camden in considering it to be the Brana. at 
also the Bravinnium, of the Ttinerary, bot dite 
trom him in fixing it in the about Lad, 
rather than at Worcester. R. G.1.} 

BRANNOVICES or BRANNOVIL a Gaile 
peeple mentioned by Caesar (B, G. vii. 75). DAs 
ville conjeetures that they may have been in we 
canton of Briomnotis, in the diocese of Marw 
Walekenaer (Geog, vol. i. p. 331) bas some retmerts 
on these people. In Caesar (4. G. vil. 75) ther a 
also readings “ Blannovicibus " and “ Blanaoviis (O2- 
dendorp, ed. Caes,);" and Walcketaer proposes te 
place the Blannovices or Brannovices in the distr 
of Medeon, where D’Anville alse places the Bra 
novices or Brannovii, Walckenaer urges. in fea 
of this supposition, the existence of a place calird 

| Blannot in the district of Madcon. There is snetner 

j Blannot in the department of Céte d Ur, aboot 4 
leagues from Arnay, and bere Walekenaer place ts 
Blannovii, All this is very uncertain. (1G. L] 

BRASIAE. [Prastar ] 

BRA'TTIA (Breeze), an island off the Dalmatas 
crast of Ilvricum. (Plin. iii. 26. 3. 30; Tab. Peat; 
It. Ant.; Geogr. Rav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM, @ town of the Beller. 
Caesar CB. G, ii. 13), in nye. 57, marched from toe 
territury of the Snessiones into the territory of ti 
Bellovact, who shut themselves up and all they bad 
in Bratuspantium. After the surrender of the phice 
he led his troops into the territory of the Amlan. 
The old erities concluded that Bratuspantiass was 
the chief town of the Beilovaci, but D'Anville (A> 
tice, fe.) being informed that there existed two cet- 
turies before his time some traces of a town cae 
Brataspante, one quarter of a leagne from Artes, 
was inclined to suppose that thiy was the Brste- 
spantitnin of Caesar. Bat Walckenaer (Geog. rol ¢ 
p- 423) shows that there is not sufficient authboriry, 
indeed, hardly anything that can be called authorus, 
to prove the existence of this name Braturponte, 
Firansuspans, before the 16th centary, though there 
has been undoubtedly a Roman town near Eirvtet 
Xow as Caesar mentions no town of the Bellorsa 
except Bratuspantium,and as everything that he 9 
seems to show that was their chief place, even £ 
they had other towns, it is a reasonable concigec 
that this town was the place which Ptolery cate 
Cyesaromagus, which isthe Bellowaci of the late 
pirevand the modern Beauvais. It is trac, that we c- 
not deterinine what Roman town oecnpied thesite pear 
Breteuil, and this is a difficulty which is rer 
hy the supposition of its being Bratuspantiam, » same 
however which ocenrs only in Caesar, — [G. Lb.) 

BRAURON, ee p. 332, a.] 

BRAVINSIUM (Bravincum, Brareninm) 
Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary; and proia'dr 
Leinticardine, in Shropshire. Placed, also, at Lat 
low and Worcester. {RG L} 

BREGAETIUM, BREGRE'TIO, BRIGITIO 
BREGENTIO or DREGE’ NTIUM (Bpeyarrie 
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BREMENIUM. 


one of the chief towns in Lower Pannonia. It was 
a very strong place of the rank of a Roman muni- 
ctpeain, and was situated on the Danube, to the east 
of the river Arrabo, on the road from Carnuntum to 
Aquincum. The fifth cohort of the Legio I. Adjutrix 
hod its bead-quarters there, and the emperor Yalen- 
tisea died there, in the midst of his preparations 
aganet the Qoadi. Ruins of the place still exist 
near Sogay, in Hungory, a little to the east of Co- 
mors, (Ptol ii, 15.§3; Amm. Marc, xxx. 5, foll.; 
Aarel. Viet. Apit. 45; Jtin, Ant. pp. 263, 265; 
tml, inser. no. 499; Notit. Imp.) L. S.] 

NREMENIUM (Bp¢perwr, Ptol. ii. 3. § 10), in 
Hritain, is simply mentioned in Ptolemy as a city of 
tne (ktadini. It appears also in the list of the Geo- 
crapber of Ravenna. In the Itinerary it is placed 20 
teks in a north or north-western direction of Cor- 
taxptem (Corbridge). Name for name Bram- 
jn coincides with it. Riechester, Newcustle, have 
ake been suggested, [&. G.L.] 

BREMETENRACUM, in Britain, either Old 
Franth, or a misplacement in the Notitia of Bre- 
teestacne ( Orerborough). [R. G. L. 

HRENTHE (Bpértn: Eth. BperOaios, Bperédievs), 
i wn of Arcadia in the district Cynuria, near the 
oght bank of the river Alpheias, and on a small tri- 
batarrcalled Brentheates (BperGedrns),only 5 stadia 
is length. It corresponds to the modern Karitena, 
(Vsus, vai. 28. § 7, v.7.§1; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
#292; Reas, Retsen im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 

RRETTIA. [Brrranxnta.] 

BREUCI (Bpevwoi), a tribe in Lower Pannonia. 
(Pel ua 16. § 3; Serab. vil. p. 314.) Their war 
eta the Romans under their chief Baton, and their, 
éofest, are described by Dion Cassius (Iv, 29, foll.; 
corp, Pin Hf. NV, iti. 28). [L. 8. 

SKEUNL, BREONES or BRIONES (Bpeivo:), 
» Kwtian trite dwelling in the north of the modern 
Tyrol, about Mount Brenner, whose capital is called 
‘ Pliny (ii. 24), Breanoram caput, and is probably 
-wetica) with modern Brunecken, The Breuni 
were ope of the Alpine tribes conquered in the reign 
f Aveustas. (Plin. Lc.; Strab. iv. p. 206; Hor. 
Cora, iv, 14. 11; Venant. Fortunat. Pit. S. Mar- 
fe. p 470, ed. Lochi; Cassiod. Var. i. 11; Paul. 
Dow. Longoh, ii. 13.) {L. $.] 

BEEVIODU'RUM, in Gallia, is placed in the An- 
‘wow Ittn, on a road between Juliobona ( Lillebonne), 
tbe country of the Caleti, on the north side of the 
Serr, and Noviemagus (/isieur), in the department 
 Cairadas, on the south side of the Seine. The 
Table, ins which it is called Breviodorum, places it 
@unad between Joliobona and Rotomagus( Nouen). 
The sume ehows that it was at the ford or passage 
“ative. DAnville places it at Pont-Audemer, 
va the Hisle or Rille, The Itin. makes 17 and the 
‘sole 18 Gallic leagnes between Juliobona ani Bre- 
‘etoram, which seems a great deal too much, as 
tS dimeet distance is only about half of this. But 
te dtamce from Rowen to Pont-Audemer agrees 


letter with the 20 of the Table, between Rotomagus _ 
| naval engagement. (Strab. vii, p 292; comp. G. 


ce Brevidurom. Walckenser places Brevioduram 
« Amt-duthon, 4 or 5 miles from Mont/ort-sur- 
Halhe G. L.J 
SRLANA (Bpiava), a place in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
ote it of Hieroeles, Its existence is confirmed 
** the evidence of two cotns, ope autonomous, with 
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stronghold (puma) in the territory of Leontini. It 
was occupied in B.C. 422 by a body of exiles from 
Leontini, who held it against the Syracusans. (Thue. 
y. 4.) But no subsequent mention of the name 
cecurs, except in Stephanus of Byzantium, who pro- 
bably took it from Thucydides. It was evidently 
but a small place, and its site cannot now be deter- 
mined with precision. E. H. B.] 

BRIGAECI'NI (Bprya:mwol, Ptol. ii. 6. § 30), a 
tribe of the Asrunes in Hispania Tarraconenais, with 
a capital Brigaecinm (Bpryalxior, Ptol.) or Brige- 
cum (/tin, Ant. pp. 439, 440), 40 M. P. SE. of 
Astarica, near Berevente, The Trigaecini of Florus 
(iv. 12) are probably the same people. [P.8.]} 

BRIGANTES (Bpfyarres). 1. A people of Ibri- 
tain, the subjects of Cartismandna, reduced by Os- 
torius, occupants of the parts between the Humber 
and Tyne. (Tac. Ann, xii. 32, Hist, iii, 45, Agr. 

7; Ptol. ii. 3. § 16.) 

2. Of Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 7) 
as the most south-eastern Hibernians: their probable 
locality being the county Kilkenny.  [R.G.L.] 

BRIGA'NTLI (Bprydvrios), a tribe of the Vin- 
delici, on the eastern shore of the Lacus Brigantinus. 
Their capital Brigantiam or Brigantia (the modern 
Bregenz) was situated on the lake, on the great high 
road leading frown the east into Gaul. In the 7th 
century the town was already in ruins (Vita S. 
Magni, 6), but several objects of antiquarian interest 
are still discovered there from time to time. The 
Brigantii must not be confounded with the Raetian 
tribe of the Brixantae of Ptolemy (ii, 12. § 3), who 
occupied the district of the modern Brizia (Strab. 
iv. p. 206; Ptol. ii. 12. § 5, vill. 7. §3; Amm. Mare. 
xv. 6; /tin, Anton. pp. 237, 259.) [L.8.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS LACUS (Bedensee, or Jake 
of Constanz), also called Lacus Brigantiae (Amm. 
Mare. xv. 4), while Pomponius Mela (iii. 2) men- 
tions it under the names of Lacus Venetus and Lacus 
Acronius, the former being probably the name of 
the upper part of the lake, and the latter that of 
the lower. (Comp. Plin. ix. 29; Solin. 24; Strab. 
iv. pp. 192, 207, vii. pp. 292, 313, who mentions the 
luke without stating its name.) The general opinion 
of the ancients is, that the lake is formed by the 
Rhive, but that its waters de not mix with those of 
the river. This belief, however, is unfounded, Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the lake was one day's journey 
from the sources of the Ister, and the tribes dwell- 
ing around it were the Helvetians in the south, the 
Ractians in the south-east, and the Vindelicians in 
the north. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
form of the luke was round, and the lake itself 360 
stadia in length. Its shores were covered with thick 
and impenetrable forests, notwithstanding which the 
Romans made a high road through the thickets, of 
which traces still exist at some distance from the 
northern shore, where the lake anciently appears to 
have extended further than it now does. Not far 
from an island in the lake, probably the island of 
Reichenau, Tiberias defeated the Vindelicians in a 


Schwab, Der Bodensee, Stuttgart, 1828, 8vo.) [L.S.] 

BRIGA‘NTIUM (Briancon, in the department of 
Hantes Alpes) is marked in the Table as the first 
place in Gallia after Alpis Cottia (Mont Genérre). 
At Brigantium the read branched, to the west 


‘Se epigraph Bosaweev, (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. | through Grenoble to Vienna ( Vienne), on the Rhone; 


a» $5.) [G. L.} 


to the south through Ebrodunum (Aimbrun), to Va- 


SKICINNIAE (Bpucirvias), 2 small town of Sicily, | pincum (Gap). Both the Itin. and the Table give 
s-tined by Thucydides, who calls it a fortress or | the route from Brigantium to Vapincum. The Table 
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places Brigantiom 6 M.D. froin Alpis Cotti, Strabo Bperrarfa, Dion Cass, Jix. 21; Borrrasria, Pox 
(p. 179) mentions the villuge Brigantium, and on viii, 43, $4; Nios Boeraendes, Dictys. Per. 54, 
a road to the Aljis Cottia, but his words are ob- | Bperavvoi, (bid, 283; Nperarvicel Nygoi, Marcus; 
seure. Ptolemy tnentions Brigantium as within the. in Lat. Britannia, Britanni). 
limits of the Sezusini, or people of Sezusio, Susa, in | ; 
Fielmont; but it seems, as D'Anville observes, to be | I. OrTnoGrarny. 
beyond the natural limits of the Segusini. Walcke- Assuming that the texts represent the best MSS 
nucr (vol. i, p. 540) justities Ptolemy in this mat- the orthography seems to be with the double 7 im the 
ter by supposing that he follows a description of Greek, and with the single ¢in the Latin classics. x 
Italy made beture the new divisions of Augustas, | jooct amongst the prose writers. In verse there isa 
which we know from Pliny, Walckenaer also sup- | ist difference, Theugh the Britannia of te 
jorts his justification of Ttolemy by the Jerusalem ” | atin is always short, the Greek form is net abo 
Itin., whiel: inakes the Alpes Cottiae commence at long; on the contrary, Dionysins Perievetes cive— 
Kama (Lo Cusse Rom) between Embrun and Iri- : - tea ‘ou 
aucun. {G. LJ Aet “Ag bases 243 
BRIGA’NTIUM (Bpeyéoriov, Dion Cass. xxxvii. tina ve gohe, etr (283.) 
53; Flavium Drgantian, ®Aachor Bprydrtior, 
Pod, i. 6. $4; Drigantia, Gros. ii, 2), an impertant 
seaport At ef the Callaic) Lacenses, on the aera Tt nust be remembered, however, that the earliest 
or Artabrorum Portus (Bay of Ferrel and Coraiis)) teek poets who give us the name of the Bist 
45 M. P. NW. of Luens Augusti tin, Ant. p, 424), | Isles in any form are Tater than the inajonty of te 
Sone geographers identify it with AU Ferrel, others Roman ones. 
with Sefancos, and others with Le Cerwin, iden- 
tifying the ancient tewer at this place with the 
great lighthouse of Brigantiumn mentioned by Qrosins. 
(Florez, Leap. S. xix, L4; Ubkert, vel. ni. pt. 1.) A statement in Procopius gives us a more eral 
p. 437. [P.5.) | vocal form than any above-mentionnd — Bruna 
BRIGA'NTIUM, [Bricaxrit.] (Bperria and Bpertia). The extent ta «hich & @ 
BRIGE (Breagh. ter), a plave in Britain, mens | distinguished from Britannia may be seeu in the 
tisted inthe [inerary between Veta Belsarum( Wit | extract itself; besides which there are several other 
chester) aml Sorbiodunuin (Old Saran). (RG. L.] | passages to the same etfeet, i @. distinguishing te 
BRIGIA'NE, an Alpine people, whose mune occurs Britenatof Britannia from the Brittones of Bevin. 
in the trophy of the Alps which is preserved in Pliny (+ About this time, war and contest arose between 
Gi, ¢. 20), A certain onfer is observed in the the nation of the Vari and the insular soldiers, who 
names: and as the Brigiani are mentioued with the | dwell in the island called Brittia, from the followme 
Caturices, the Brigiani may represent the people of cause. The Varni are seated berond the creer 
Brigantinin. [G. 1.J | Ester, aml they eatend as far as the Northera Qeer 
BRIGIOSUM, a place in Gallia, on the road be- | and the river Rhine, which separates them from the 
twerts Mediolinum Santenum (Saintes) and Lime) Bricks and the other uations situated in this qaar- 
bite (Poietiers), according tothe Table, D'Anville | ter, The whole of those, who formerly dwelt ap 
plares it at Brion, {G.L] | cither side of the river Khine, had each a pecuter 
BRILESSUs.  [Arrica, p. 322, a] name, of which one tribe is called Germans, a name 
BRINIA TES, a Ligerinn tribe, kowen tous only: coummenty applied to all In this (nurthera) coean 
fro a pote in Livy (xh. 19), from whieh we lear dies the ishund Britta, net far from the cantinens. 
that they dwelt beyond (i.e. ta the N.of) the Apen-| but as much as 200 stadia, right oppeiie te tre 
Lines, But the exact seme in which he uses this) outlets of the Rhine, and is between Bratcané: ard 
expression is uncertain: and there seers some reason) the island Thule. For Britannia [ies somewbery 
to believe That the apper valley of the Fara (a con-: towards the setting sun, at the extremity of the 
tlaent of the Mage) was the abude of the Briniates.’ country of the Spaniards, distant from the owitinert 
The pune of Arigntte, a stuall tewe in this dis- ; not less than 4,00 stadia. Lut Brittia lies at the 
trict, seviny te preserve some trace of the ancient hindermast extremity of Gaul, where it borders om 
appellation, (Walckenaer, Geegr. des Gales, voli. the ocean, that is to say, to the north of Spain ard 
p. 158) kL. H. Be] Britain; whereas Thule, so far as is knewn to aeen, 
BRISOANA (Boodva, Mol. vi4. § 2; Brigave, lies at the farthest extremity of the ocean tewares 
Arrian. Jad, 30), a small river on the cust of Persia, the north; but imatters relating to Britaie are 
deseritel by Arran as a winter terrent, near Which ‘Thule liave been discoursed ef in our farmer nar 
Nearchus tound the anchorage very dittcult owing | tive, ‘Theee very numerous nations pesess Britto, 
to the breakers and slocls on the coit, Its poste | over each of which a king presides, which natioas ary 
tin Cannot be detcrmited accurately, gor what is its mained Angili, Phrissones, and these sarmamed fh sa 
modern nate. Lt is stated to be two stadia fromm the isiand Britones; so great indeal appears toe 
Rhugenis, which Dr, Vinecnt identities with the fecundity of these nations, that every year tast cut 
tower Banderek, De. Vincent constlers that the bers migrating thence with their wives and chikires 
triscana af Prolemy and the Brisana ef Arrian, go to the Franks, whe colonize them in such pisews 
cantet be the same plice, nuless the Brisnana of ax seem the most desert parts of their country; ated 
the former geogmipher lus heen trompened tron the npon this cireuinstance, they say, they fumed « 
east to the west of the headland heealls Chersunesas. claim te the island. Insemuch indeed, that met 
(Vineent, Voynge ef Nearchas, vol. i. pp. 404, long since, the king of the Franks dispatching sitter 
405.) (V.] | of his own people on an embassy to the Loperet 
BRITANNICAE INSULAE(N Goo: Bperarvinad, Justinian at Byzantiomn, sent them abe errtas 
Aristut, de Mund. 3; Vtol. ii, 2. § 1,3. $ 1; the Anvili; thus making a show as thoegh thas 
Nijgos Bperramcal, Volyb. ii, 57; Stab. it, p93; island also was ruled by him. Such, thea, ae the 
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matters relating to the island called Brittia.” 

(Procep, de Rell, Goth. iv. 20.) 

Eiritts, then, was not Hiritannia, As little was 
it Theale The Thole of Procopius seems to have 
hwo Scandinavia: “ Thule is extremely large, being 
‘ea times larger than Britain, from which it is very 
fr distant to the north.” (Bell. Goth. ii. 15.) 

The following passage engenders fresh complica- 
tun:—" Moreover, in this isle of Brittia, men of an- 
cat time bailt a long wall, cutting off a great por- 
ten af it; for the soil and the men, and all otber 
tunes, are not alike on both sides; for on the eastern 
ur f the wall, there is an wholesomencss of air 
os wafwmity with the seasons, moderately warm in 
esumer, and cool in winter, Many men inhabit 
here, living mach as other men. The trees with 
(iar appropriate fruits flourish in season, and their 
ort lands are as productive as others; and the dis- 
inet appears sufficiently fertilized by streams. But 
the western side al] is different, insomuch indeed 
Last it weald be impossible for a man to live there 
reo half an hour. Vipers and ne innumera- 
i, with ali other kinds of wild beasts, infest that 
jew; and what is most strange, the natives affirm, 

fal f any one, passing the wall, should proceed to 
ter ater aide, he would die immediately, unable to 
raure the unwholesotneness of the atmosphere; 
th alw attacking such beasts as go thither, forth- 
vith destrors them. But as I have arrived at this 
wont af my history, it is incumbent on me to record 
i tudition very nearly allied to fable, which has 
ad to me true in all respects, though 
ecastiy spread abroad by men without number, 
>» aeert that themselves have been agents in the 
miectiaws, and also hearers of the words, I must 
i, however, pass it by altogether unnoticed, lest 
ven thes writing concerning the island Brittia, J 
duet bring gpon myself an imputation of ignorance 
(van creamstances perpetually happening there. 
iter say, then, that the souls of men departed are 
ars enacted to this place; but in what man- 
I will explain immediately, having frequently 
port & from men of that region who relate it most 
reraly,although 1 would rather ascribe their asse- 
ateas to a certain dreainy faculty which pos- 
rome then, 

"(i the coast of the land over against this 
tant Brittis, in the ocean, are many villages, 
‘ehcted by men employed in fishing and in agri- 
nom, and who fur the sake of merchandize pass 
‘<tr Jas iklend, In other respects they are sub- 
rt tothe Franks, but they never render them tri- 
mtr; thes burden, as they relate, having been of 
i vemutted to them for a certain service which | 
‘ad! tmmediately describe. The inhabitants de- 
= that the condneting of souls devolves on them 
(tem, Sach of them, therefore, as on the ensuing 
vit are to go on this eccupation in their turn of 
vee, retarning to their dwellings as soon as it 
~wn dark, compose themselves to sleep, awaiting 
* mmiactor of the expedition. All at onee, at 
kt, ther perceive that their doors are shaken, and 
7 beer a certain indistinct voice, summoning 

™ w their work. Without delay, arising from 
we beds, they proceed to the shore, not under- 
‘ateg the necessity which thas constrains them, 
* wrvertheless compelled by its influence. And 
= they perceive vessels in readiness, wholly void 

sen; pet, however, their own, but certain strange 
~ob, m wharh embarking they lay hold on the 
eri, saul food teir burden made heavier by a mul- 
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titude of passengers, the boata being sunk to the 
gunwale and rowlock, and flouting scarce a finger 
above the water, They see not a single person; but 
having rowed for one hour only, they arrive at 
Brittia; whereas, when they navigate their own 
vessels, not making use of sails, but rowing, they 
arrive there with difficulty, even in a night and a 
day. Having reached the island, and been released 
form their burden, they depart immediately, the 
boats quickly becoming light, suddenly emerging 
from the stream, and sinking in the water no deeper 
than the keel. These people see no human being 
either while navigating with them, nor when re- 
leased from the ship. But they say that they hear 
a certain voice there, which seems to announce to 
such as receive them the name of all who have 
cressed over with them, and describing the dignities 
which they formerly possessed, and calling them 
over by their hereditary titles, And also if women 
happen to cross over with them, they call over the 
names of the husbands with whom they lived. 
These, then, are the things which men of that dis- 
trict declare to take place; but I return to my 
former narrative.” (Procop. Bell, Goth, iv. 20, seq.; 
the translation from the Monumenta Britannica, 
pp. lxxxiv., seq.) 

A reference to the article Arstut will suggest the 
notion that one author of antiquity, at least, con- 
founded the Pratheni (Prussiens) of the Baltic 
with the Britanni of Britain, and that the language 
of the amber-country of East Prussia and Courland, 
which Tacitus calls Britennicae propior, was really 
Prothenian. How far wil! the hypothesis of a similar 
confusion on the part of: Procopius explain the diffi- 
cult passages before us ? It will not do so without 
the further alteration of certain minor details. In 
the first place, the locality of the Varni requires 
alteration. The Rhine of Procopins was probably 
the Fibe; on the northern bank of which, in the 
present duchies of Lauenburg and Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, we find the Varnari, Warnali, and Var- 
nahi of the Carlovingian historians (Adam of Bre- 
men, Helmoldus, &c.). 

Two islands then claim notice, Heligoland and 
Rugen. The former lies more in conformity with the 
deacription of Procopius, and was almost certainly 
peopled by Frisians and Angles (in the eyes of whom 
it was a holy island), but not so certainly by any 
population akin to the Pruthenian, and, as such, 
likely to be confounded with the Britanni. Rugen, on 
the other hand, might easily have been so peopled, or, 
at least, it might be resorted to by the Pruthenians of 
Prussia and their allied populations, To the Angle 
and Frisian it would be less accessible, though by 
no means an impossible, locality. Each island, then, 
has its claims; but we may go a step further towards 
reconciling them, 

Rugen and Heligoland are the two islands which 
have, upon different degrees of evidence, been sup- 
posed to represent the holy island, with its sacred 
grove (castum nemus) of the Germania of Tacitus, 
—an object of respectfal visitation to the various 
tribes of Reudigni, Angli, Aviones, Varini, Eudoces, 
Suardones, and Nuithones (c. 40); and the preceding 
remarks have led to the notion that the Brittia of 
Procopius and island of Tacitus are one and the 
same. Its relations to the Angli and Varini, its 
relations to Britain and Thule, its mysterious and 
holy character, all indicate this, So that what ap 
plies to the one applies to the other also. Yet the 
statement of Tacitus is difficult. The very fact of 
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sone commentators identifying his island with Ragen, 
and others with Heligolaad, shows this. 

Now, the flowing are the reasons for believing 
that the Brittia of Procopius aml the /sfand of Ue 
Seered Grove of Tacitus, was ueither Ragen exela- 
sively nor Heligoland exclusively; but a fertinm guid, 
sotysay, artsing out ofa confusion between the attri- 
butes of the two, The parts about the Lower Eila 
were really in the neighbourhoal of two holy islands; 
te, Rugen was as tealy a holy island as Heligolane, 
and rice vered. Heligoland, when the fall light of | 
history first Wustrates its taythobery, was the sacred | 
isle of the Angles and Frisians, Germanic tribes 
whose worstip would be that of the goddess Hertha, 
Rogen, when similarly illustrated, is just as sacred; 
sicred, However, not with the Gennanie dagli, but 
with the Slavonic Varnahi( Pariae), near neig hhours 
of the Angles, amd net distant ones of the Jrathens. 
Now this, in the ease of so col a writer as Tacitus, 
and, @ fortiori, with one like Procapius, gives us the 
elements af a natural and exensable error,—sinee 
the holy islands with corresponding eceste nemora 
were two in number, at no great distance from each 
other, and visited, respectively, hy neighhonring ma- 
tims, How easily would the writer, when he reeng- 
Niset the insular character of the two modes of 
erlts, refer tiem to one and the same island; how 
easily, when he kuew the general faet that the Ane 
aml Varin ereh worshipped in an island, be igderant 
of the particular fact that eavh worshipped in a se- 
pearute ane, 

The Aypothesis, then, hat explains the Brittia | 
of Praeapaus, se perites it fron Brifsnades, ploutities 
it with the ishond af the easton neous of Tacitus, 
and aces in the Jatter an island so far real as to be 
either Heligoliund or Ragen. but se far aneeal as te 
Ie made out of a nuixture of the attributes of the 
twa, 

Lest the saceested confusion between the ancient | 
taties of Britain and Prussia he eonsidered unlikely, 
the mseler is retinded that the ae in the latter word 
represents tie combination és, or teh. as is shown 
by the natae Beaters, the eponyoras of the ancient 
Prussians: duces faere due, nempe Brafeno et 
Wirlawutte, queruin alterum Bruteno sacentetens 
crearant, alterum scilieet Wielawutte in regem ele. 
gecont.” (Fragment from the Borussorun OPige 
ef Douina Christie, Voigt, vol, ip. 621.) 

Agiuin, when we investigate the language in which 
the ulitnate somrees of the jotertietion of Tacitus 
Tay, we tind that it timst have been either German or 
Sluvegie, Now, in either euse, the terms for liritisl 
and Pruasian would tee alike, e. ¢@.:— 











Boghsh, British, Penuseian, 
Gernian, Bryttise, Pryttise, 
Slavanic, Britskaja, — Lvatskuja, 


Tl, Avrianrigs. 


Theterm Pritish Isles is an older natoe than Bri- 
tanwia; and the Britiah {efea of the writers unterior 
to Caesar are the two large ones of Albion and 
ferne. along with the numerous sinaller ones thet he 
aronml amd between them. Allien means Euclid 
and Seutlaud; lerne, Jre-land. ‘Phe distinetion be- 
tween Botannia (== Great Britain), as opposed to 
Jerne, bezins with Caesars the alistinetiny hetween 
Britannia (== South Britain), as opposed to Caledonia, 
is later still, The Greek writers keep the general 
powers of the term the longest. 

Herodotus, as may be expected, is the earliest 
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author who mentions any country that can pas f& 
our island, writing, * that of the extremities of Farge 
towards the west” he * cannot speak with ceca’ 
Nor” is he “ aequatnted with the islands calied tae 
siterides, from which tin is brought” (ai. dbs2 A 
refinement upon this passare will be found in the 
seqtiel, enbodving a reason, more or Jess valid. fe 
believing that between the Azores and the Betos 
Isles a confusion may have arisen. —the «me dems 
truly the Cassiterides (or Tin [-tands), and the utter 
the Oestrymnides, a dittrent group, However, a> sb 
eritirista stands at present, the lwo words are e- 
nenvrnons, and the knowledge of the ome group ivipue 
that of the other,—the designation only beim cares 

Still, taking the text of Heradotus as it stants, the 
real fact it embuaties is that the tin cuuntre of =<. 
ern Europe was known to him: though, whether si 
the statements that apply to it are gmequirocal, # 
doultful, His sources were, of course, Pliwenican 

Se are these of Aristotle; —“ Beyond the Plan 
of Hercules the neean flows round the earth; ip tm 
ovean, however, are two islands, and thise errs barr. 
evlled Bretannic, Albion and lerne, whieb ar larot 
than those before mentionad, and le bevond te 
Kelti; and other two pot less than these, Taprotaer 
bevond the Indians, lring obliquely ia respect of le 
mnain land, and that called Phebol, situate over ages 
the Arabic Gulf; moreover, not a few stall ieasts. 
arouidl the Deretannie I-les and Tberia, encirur = 
with adiadem this earth, which we have alread we 
to be an island.” (de Mando, ¢. 3.) 

Volvbius’ notice contains nothing that is nv & 
volved in these of Aristotle and Hermiotus, spam 
mention being male of the tin (tii 57). 

The assertion that Herodotus is the first stir 
who nieutions the Dritish Isles, merely means tot 
he is the first author whose name, hubitation, aed 
date are clear, definite, and anequivacal Wha 
a notice occur in the Orplic pocins, so-callat? ta 
sueh aw case the date is earlier or later accoriog & 
the views of the authorship. This ray be hater the 
the time of Herodotus, or it may net It is ane 
if we refer the extract to any of the Onouserias 
forgeries. Be this as it may, the ship Arcu, ae 
so-called Orphic poem, is inade to suv (1163 ):— 


New yap a) Avypy te Kal adyeom waxdryti 
"Epyouat fy wycocy ‘lepriow aa cor Tewaes, eA 


And again (1ts7):— 
iv’ clpéa duuer’ dvdr ys 
Anunrpds. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that, whet % 
get te notices of Britain which am at one and dy 
same time Noman in origin, and unequivoeal am 
spert tothe parts to which they apply, netbiaz 
planatory of these Demetrian rites appears. Ane 2 
ts almost equally certain, that when we moet «ch 
thein—and we do so meet with them—in enn 
of the fourth, filth, and sixth cesturies, the pasar 
in which the allusion cocars must by ne meas & 
considered as independent evidence; on the contre 
they are derived from the same source with the 
Orphic extracts, and may poseidy [see Casets- 
kiors and OrstTrYMNIDES] have their applicatem 
elsewhere, 

Strabo and Diodoras, thengh later than Caer, 
are more or less in the same predicament. Ter 
authorities were those of Heraletas and Arstet 

Coesar himself mast be criticised from twe pacts 
of view, Jk may be that, in nine cases oat of ten & 
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exits at Caer the personal observer; yet in the 
oth, perhaps oftener, he writes as Caesar the scholar. 
The is better shown inGanl than in Britain, His spe- 
ai: details are his own. His generalities are taken 
inca the Alexandrian geographers. 

Scabe's aatharity, in respect to the similarity of 
& Uinta rites to these of Ceres, was also an Alex- 
edma, Artenidorus (iv. p. 277). 

Poleny’s notices are important. He specially 
ete; Marinus Tyrius, and, generally, seems to 
qeat @ the strength of Phoenician authorities. 
ts avant of Great Britain, both in respect to what 
:coitsine and what it omits, stands in contrast to 
bee f all the Rurnan authors; and, besides this, he 
‘ae minute in the geography of Hibernia, as in that 
f Brtucuia and Caledonia. Now Ireland was a 
extry that, so far as it was known at all, was 
sam thragh the Greeks, the Iberians, and the 
‘besicans (Punic or Proper Phoenician, as the case 
‘cit te), rather than through the Britons, Gauls, 
ot Borans, 

Jive for were the Ocatrymnides and Cassiterides 
mentdy Britannic ¥-——A question has been sug- 
ested which now claims farther notice. Just as a 
wenent that applies to Brittis may not apply to 
Tam, & statement that applies to the Cassiterides 
#7 a8 always apply to the Tin Country. The true 
soentry as Cornwall, rather than the Scilly Isles; 
eC asiterkles, “ fem in number, lying near each other 
th: avan, toward the north from the haven of the 
wasn” (Strab. iii. p. 239), are the Scilly Isles rather 
= Uerrwall Aguin, “one of them is a desert, 
“Ge a@hers are inhabited by men in black cloaks, 
® © turces reaching to the feet, and girt about 
e terast, walking with staves, and bearded like 
2 They sulmist by their cattle, leading for the 
= fart a wandering life.” This may or may not 
Cornish; it may or may not be British, The 
Soiag ls both: wiz., that “they have metals of 
taxi ead.” Hence, some part of Strabo's account 
ehehtedly, some part probably, British. In the 
< writer, however, we find, side by side with some- 
*; that eumet be British, something that cannot 
w That writer is Festus Avienus. The islands 

ttxes are the Oestrymnides; his anthority, 
irc, His language requires notice in detail. 

“Sse bajas autem prominentis vertico 
Scus debiscit incolis Ocstrymnicus 
Js quo Insulae sese exserunt Cestrymnides, 
lane jacentes, et metallo divites 
Maw stque plumbi.” 

Thes far the Oestrymnides are Britannic. Then 
wm: sacetch of their occupants, equally Britannic. 
the geovraphical notice as to their relations to 

Pan + 

* Ast bine daobus in Sacram (sic Insulam 
Ihsere prisci) solibus cursus rati est. 

Hare inter undas multa cespitem jacet, 

Langone late gens Hibernoram colit. 

Vreyamgea rursus insula Albionum patet.” 


Te term Sucra Inala shows two things :— |: 


. teat the name Eri is of great antiquity; 2nd, 
2 pmeed from the Phoenician language to the 
“a, vhernan £ri became ‘lépa (Nijgos). 
(tat follows is any but British: — 
Tuteetipgne im termines Oestrymnidam 
Sextumealt mos erat; Carthaginis 
Etiam cobusi, et vulgus, inter Herculis 
Arrats columuas baec adibat sequora: 
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Quae Himilco Poenus mensibus vix quatuor, 
Ut ipse semet re probisse retulit 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adserit, 

* = * » * * * 


Adjicit et illud plurimum inter gurgites 
Exstare fucum, et sacpe virgulti vice 
Retinere puppim; dicit hic nihilominus 
Non in profundum terga demitti maris 
Parvoque aquarum vix supertexi solum.” 

Orae Maritim, Descript. 1. 94, et seq. 

This, as already stated, is not Britannic; yet is 
not a fiction. The fucus that checked the hardy 
tariners of Himileo was the floating Sargassum of 
the well-known Sargasso Sea. In the eyes of the 
naturalist this floating fwcus fixes the line of Hi- 
milco's voyage as definitely as the amber-country 
fixes the Aestui of Tacitus. Yet the Cassiterides 
are not simply and absolutely the Azores, nor yet are 
the Oestrymnides simply and absolutely the Scilly 
Isles. As in the supposed case of the isles of 
Rugen and Heligoland, there is a confusion of at- 
tributes—a confusion of which tho possibility must 
be recognised, even by those who hesitate to admit 
the absolute fact,—a confusion which should engender 
caution in our criticism, and induce us to weigh 
each statement as much on its own merits as on the 
context. That there were orgies in Britain, and that 
there was tin, stand upon the same testimony, since 
Strabo mentions both. Yet the certainty of the two 
facts is very different. Tho orgies —and even the 
black tunics and long beards — may, possibly, be as 
little British as the fucus of the Sargasso Sea, The 
JSucus of the Sangasso Sea belongs to the Azores. 
Its notice is a great fact in the history of early 
navigation, The orgies and the bearded men may 
go with it, or go with the tin. 

Upon the whole, the notices of certain isles of tho 
west, a8 often as they occur in authors writing frotn 
Phoenician sources, are only animpeachably Bri- 
tannic when they specially and definitely speak to 
the tin-country and the tin-trade, and when they 
contain British names, or other facts equally un- 
equivocal. The Britannic locality of the Demetrian 
orgies (in the later writers they become Bacchic) is 
only a probability. 

The Roman authorities will be considered when 
the historical sketch of Reman Britain is atternpted. 
The point that at present requires further notice is 
the extent to which the two sources differ. 

As a general rule, the Greek authorities differ 
from the Roman in being second-hand (¢.¢. de- 
rived from Phoenicia), in dealing with the western 
parts of the island, in grouping their facts around 
the leading phenomena of the tin trade, in recog- 
nising the existence of certain orgies, and in being, 
to a certain extent, liable to the charge of having 
confused Britain with the Azores, or the true Cas- 
siterides with the Ocstrymnides: the Roman authori- 
ties, so far ns they are based upon Greek ones, being 
in the same category. Josephus, who alludes inci- 
dentaliy to Britain, is & fortiort Phoenician in 
respect to his sources. 

The Phoenician origin of the Greek evidence is 
the general rule; but it is only up to a certain date 
that the Greek authorities are of the kind in ques- 
tion; & e¢. Phoenician in their immediate origin, It 
is only up to the date of the foundation of the colony 
of Massilia (Marseilles), when commerce had de- 
veloped itself, and when there were two routes of 
traflic-——one rid the Spanish ports and in the 
hands of the Phoenicians, the other overland, 

rF 
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plied, as the word Welsh is to the natives do 
Camnbeo-Briten principality. 

Probably, too, it was only until the tad ¢ 
Massilia had becorae developed thas the pat brs 
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OF the latter Dinlorus gives an account. It was 
probably the Massiliam Greeks that converted 
lep-9y into Lépa Nijaos, See Hinvunsa. 

The Byzantine historians will be noticed in’ the 


sequel. 
1V. Onteix oF THE Worp Brivannta. 


Supposing the Phoenicians to have been the first 
who informed the Greeks of a country named Dritain, 
who infortaed the Mheenicians? in other words, in 
what Jannuage did the names Britannd and #ri- 
tamwia originate? “The usunl devtrine is that these 
were native terms: de. that the eecupeits ef the 

witish Islands called themselves se, and were there- 
fore so called by their neighbours. Yet this is by 
ho means certain, 

The most certain fact connected with the zloss is 
that it was Greek before it was Roman. Whence 
did the Greeks get in? From one of two sonrens, 
From the Phoenicians, if they had it anterior to the 


foundation of Marseilles, and from the population of 


the parts around that city in case they get it sub- 
seytent to that event. Now, if it were Phoenician, 
whence came it originally? More probably from 
Spain than from either Gaul or Britain—in which 
case Britian is the Mberie nar for certain British 
islanders rather thin the native one, It may, of 
course, have heen native as weli: whether it were 
60 Is a Separate question. 

And if it were Massilian (Ze. from the neigh- 
bourhosd of Marseilles), whence came it? Probably 
from the Gauls of the parts around. But this is only 
a probability. It may have been /berie even then: 
since it is well known that the IJberians of the 
Spanish Peninsula extended so far westward as the 
Lower Rhone. Hence, as the question stands at 
present, the presumption is rather in favour of the 
word being [bere 

Again, the form is Iberie. The termination - tan, 
coniparatively rare in Gaul, abounds in the geo. 
graphy of ancient Iberia; e.g. Turde-ten-i, Carpe- 
tan-i, de. 

In all speculations upon the etymolegy of 
words, the preliminary question as te the language 
to which the word under notice is to be referred is 
of importance. In the present instance it is emi- 
netitly so. Tf the root Brit, be Gallic (or Keltic), 
the current etymologies, at least, deserve notice, 
If, however, it be Therie, the philulogist has been on 
the wrong track altogether, has lusked in the wrong 
lanynage for his doctrine, and must correct his eri- 
ticisin by alaundoning the Keltic, amd having recourse 
tu te Basque. Again, if the werd be Iberic, the | 
t is no port of the reot, but only an inflexional | 
element, 
of the form -tan being Sheric, we must remember 
that the similurly-formed name Aqui-fan-ia, occurs 
in Gaal; but,on the other hand, lest we overvalue the 
import of this, we must remember that A qeitania 
itself may possibly be [beric, 

Probably the word was [berie and Gallic as well. 
Tt was eertainiy Gallic in Caesar's time. But it 


tay have beet Gallic withont having been native, | 
| art of casting. The main fact here is the disco 


i. ¢. British, And this was probably the case. 
There is not # shadow of evidence to the fact of any 
put of the population of the British Isles having 
called themselves Britons. 
the Ganls; and the Gallic name was udeptel by 
the Retmans. This was all, The name may have 


been struige to the people to whom it was so ap. | 


wus known at all. As lung as the oie ro 
Spain, and the trade exclusively Phoenmun de 
inest prominent of the British isles was inde 
The Orphie extract speaks only to the Jenues xs, 
aud Herodotus only to the Cassiterides. 


VY. Toe trx-Trape or Brrracs. 


One of the instruments in the recenstracthn of oe 
history of the early commierce and the early ario< 
influences of Britain is to be found in the fet ao 
being one of the fow localities of a scantilt-dcire 
metal——tin, This, like the amber of the cus: d 
Prussia and Courland, helps as by means of archoe» 
logy to history, Yet it is traversed by the fact a 
same imetal being found in the far east—io hea 
and the Malayan peninsula, Hence, when #2 
amongst the antiquities of Assyria and Egra—te 
countries of pre-eminent antiqaity—veeel: a 
pletnents of bronze, the inference that the tin f tat 
alloy was of British origin is by ne means inc 
ble, It is strengthened indeed by our knowirde # 
an actual trade between Phoenicia and Cuvee; 
but still it is not unexceptionable. When, beweos, 
writers so early as Herodotus describe to a © 
branch of Phoenician traftic in the fifth center ec. 
we may reasonably carry its origin to ap @rat 
date; a date which, whatever may be the astow’t 
of the Aegyptian and Assyrian allors, is still rast 
able. An early British trade is a known fact, 
equally early Indian one a probability, In ree 
nutnbers we may lay the beginning of the Phot 
intercourse with Cornwall at noc. L000. 

The next question is the extent to which ds 
metallurgic skill thus inferred was mative. So tar it 
this was the case, it is undonbted|y 4 measute d = 
indigenous civilisation. Now if we remember tos 
it was almost wholly for tin that the Phensiaot 
sought the Cussiterides, we shall find it dfot ® 
deny to the earliest population of the tin-dcrs 
some knowledge and practice--no matter hew 2 
— of metallurgie art; otherwise, it must hace 
vither an instinct or an accident that breag!t os 
first vessel from the Mediterranean to the exc @ 
Cornwall, Some amount, then, of indigenes = 
tallurgy may be awarded to its ocenpants. 

Perhaps they had the art of smelting omprer a 
well — thongh the reasoning in faveur of thi vet 
is of the @ priori kind, Copper is a metal tied 
) is generally the first to be worked by rade cs’ ome 


Lest, however, we overvalue the invport | so that whenever a metal less redacitile is aeautsd 


it is fair to assume that the more reduribée @ 4 
sinclted also, Qn the other hand, howerer, a 
absence of pure copper implements in the okt sed 
stigzests the notion that either the art of alena 
was as old as that of smelting, or els: that ua sat 
stvelted first, 

From the knowledge of reduction and alk, * 
may proceed to the question as tothe knowledge ¢"% 


of snoulds, beth of stone and bronze, fur the cocm 
of axes and spear-heads. The former we can scart 


They were called so by | suppose to have been imported, whatever opeoe & 


may entertain respecting the latter, Whether % 
invention, however, of either was British, ar whetlt 
the Phownicians showed the way, is uncertan, Tb 
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event to which the moulds of different countries — 
Fraace, Germany, Scandinavia—resemble each other, 
even is points of apparently arbitrary detail, is (to 
a cevtain extent) against the native claim, 

The uniformity of the alloy is no more than what 
ee etpect from the chemical conditions necessary 
ir the achievement of a good implement —indoed it 
rather less, It varies from one of tin and seven 
rapper, to ane of tin and twelve of copper; whilst 
c 3s the opinion of experienced metaliurgists that 
the best alloy (one tin to ten copper) could easily be 
kt wpa by different artists wholly independent of 
iterwurmanication. 

The Damnonian Britons sold tin. What did they 
take in payment? In all histories of commerce 
ieee questions are correlative. Dr, Wilson (J’re- 
sstoric Annals of Scotland, p. 196) truly remarks 
tn Strabo's account of the Cassiterides is not 
matly to be relied on. For their tin and lead they 
tek in exchange salt, skins, and bronze vessels 
(xtAcduara). This latter is a strange article of 
Copert for a conntry of tin, copper, and moulds. 

Toe earliest gloas that has s bearing upon the 
mersphy of Britain is the word Cassiterides; for it 
swt te cwerred that whilst the word Britannia is 
tw-eustent in Herodotus, the Orphic extract knows 
miy the Irish (lernian) isles. Now this, though 
raring upon Britain, is no British word. It is the 

cattal term Kastira. 

Thw distinction is important, Were the word 
Brink i in origin, we should be enabled to enhance 

Se atuuity of the Cornish tin-trade—since the 
erg aagetrepes occurs both in Homer and Hesiod. 
i», bowever, shall say that, however much the 
Tr? wahties may be in favour of the Homeric and 
ievindie tin having been Cornish, it was not Indian 
~i¢ Malayan? The name, at least, is in favour of 
be grater antiquity of the Eastern trade. The 
we trues may have been concurrent; the Eastern 
ming the older — st least this is what is suggested 
? Se same. 
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, Ne Bay now deal with the proper British portion 
[the British ishes, ¢¢. South Britain and Caledonia. 


VI. History. 


When the archaeological period ceases and the 
% «tl proper civil history of Britain begins, we 
- that a portion of the island, at least, was in 
— relations with Gaul—-Divitiacus, the king of 
* Someiones, a Belgie tribe, holding tho sove- 
cy. In the following year these relations are 
e Gsllc, and the Veneti, of the parts about the 
mwet town of Vannes, obtain assistance against 
wear from the Britons Thus early are our 
accome habits attested. In chastisement of this, 
wexer prepares his first invasion (n.c. 55); Volu- 
ras, ae of his lientenants, having been sent on 
tread, to reconncitre, 
We may measure the intercourse between Britain 
Gaal by some of the details of these events. 
‘2 teaded inyeasion is known almost as soon as it 
Serradned on, and ambassadors are sent from 
“2.0 to avert it. These are sent back, and along 
sh then Commins the Attrebatian, of whose in- 
vom im Britain Caesar made use. Having em- 
inl from Gesoriacum, lands; is opposed; con- 
ws, and again receives an embassy, His fleet | 
Ses daring the high tides of the month of August, 
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and in September he returns to Gaul. His successes 
(such as they are) are announced by letter at Rome, 
and honoured with a twenty-day festival, 

His second expedition takes place in the May of 
the following year. He is opposed on landing by 
Cassivelaunus. The details of this second expedition 
carry us as fur westward as the present county of 
Herts,—wherein the Hundred of Cassio is reasonably 
supposed to give us the stockaded village, or head- 
quarters of Cassivelaunns, with whom the Trino- 
bantes, Cenomagni, Ancalites, and Bibroci are in 
political relations. The reduction of Cassivelaunus 
is incomplete, and Caesar, when he departs from the 
island, departs with the whole of his any, and 
with the real independence of the country unimpaired. 
The boundary between the counties of Oxford and 
Berks seerns to have been the most western part of 
the area affected, either directly or mdirectly, by 
the second invasion of Caesar. The first was con- 
fined to the coast. 

The best evidence as to the condition of Britain 
under Augustus is that of the Monumentam An- 
cyranum : 

HMPOS EME IKETAI KATE#TTON BAZI- 
AEIZ MIAPONN MEN TEIPIAATHS KAI ME- 
TENEITA @PAATHE BAZIAENZ #Pa(a Tor 
TIOZ MHANN [S]E APTA * ** * # * ® 
BPETA[N]NON AOM[NON BEJAAATNOZ[TE] 
KAI[TIM] * * *, 

The commentary on this comes no earlier than 
Dion Cassius, From him we learn, that although 
it was the intention of the emperor to have reduced 
Britain, he proceeded no farther than Gaul, where 
he received an embassy. So late a writer as Jor- 
nandes is our authority for believing that he exer- 
cised sovereignty over it,—“servire coegit, Roma- 
nisque legibus vivere ” (Le Regn. Success.) —for the 
inscription only shows that certain Britons sought 
the presence of Augustus at Rome, The further 
statement that tribute was taken is from the utterly 
uncritical Nennius, whose evidence seems to rest 
upon the scriptnral expression that “all the world 
was taxed,” and upon the inference that, if so, a4 
Jortiori, Britain. His text is “tenente Octaviano 
Angusto Monarchiam totius mundi; et censum ex 
Britannia ipse solus accepit; ut Virgilius, 

* Purpurea intexti tollunt aulaea Britanni.’” 


The use of the word census instead of tributum 
is important. The original word is xjvoos; and, 
Nennius, who uses it, took his English history from 
the Evangelists, 

A single event is referrible to the reign of Ti- 
berius. The petty kings (regudi) sent back to 
Germnanicus some of his soldiers, who had been 
either thrown on the coast of Britain by stress of 
weather, or sold. (Tac. Ann. ii. 24.) Friendly 
relations is all that is proved by this passage. 
The notion that Tiberius succecded to the empire, 


/and (amongst other nations) ruled Britain, rests on 


a passage of Henry of Huntingdon, evidently an 
inference from the likelihood of the successor of 
Augustus exercising the same sway as Augustus 
himself. — “ Tiberius, privignus Augnsti, post eum 
regnavit annos xxiii, tam super Britanniam quam 
super alia regua totius mundi.” 

The evidence of Caligula’s intentions is essentially 
the same as that of Augustus: namely, Dion Cassius. 
| Caligula having passed the Rhine, “ seemed to me- 
ditate an attack upon Britain, bat retreated from 
the very ocean.” (lix. 21.) Then follows the ac- 
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count of his giving orlers that the sheils of the sea- 
store should be picket up, snd a eonypuest over che 
sea itoelf be anmettmeed Ce 25). “The story appears 
in Suetonins alsa: as do the details eoneorning Ad- 
minis, the sonof Cyneholin, Expetled trom Britain 
by his father, he crossed the channel with a few 
folluwers, aul placed him-elf under the power of 
Calivala, who magnified the event inte a cession of 
the whole ishand, (Snet. Cad, 44.) 

It is safe to say that the bond file redaction of 
Britain bevins no earlier than the reign of Claudius; 
the tribute that was yoid to Augustus being wholly 
unhistorical, and the anthority of ‘Tiberius a mere 
inference trom a notice of it, In single trath, the rein 


of Cynobelin, coinciding with that of the lastenamded 


emper, gives us the measure of the early Uritish 


vivilisation —— civilisation which was of native, of | 


Galle, of Gall Roman, ef Phoenician, and [bero- 
Phoenician origin. 

The reign of Cynobelin is illustrated by coins. 
Whether these were struck in Gaul or Britain is 
uncertain, Neither is the question inijpertunt. 
Wherever the mint moy have been, the legend is in 
Leman letters: whilst muimerons elements ef the 
classical mythebcy fied pleee on beth sides ef 
the ewins; eg, & Perasus, a Thad of Ammon, a 
Herenles, a Centaur, &e. on the other hand, the 
navies ave Dritic-l; TASctOVANUS, With sEGo-; Tid, 
with ven-; ted, with GCYNoPLIN } CYNORELIN 
alone; CYNOBELIN with CAMVL-; fd, with so- 
Lipy-; iid, with AL. or Vv. .; tid, with veE- 
RULEMUM. Of course, the interpretations of these 
levomds have been varieus; the notion, however, 
that Tasctovanus, sometinics alone, and) sometines 
conjuintly with a colleague, was the predecessor of 
Crnobelin, and that Cyuchelin, sonetines alone and 
sometimes with a culleacue, was the successor of 
‘Tasciovanns, sewins reasotiable, 

The reduction of Britain by the Reanans begins 
with the reign of Claudius; on esins we tind the 
mane of that emperor, aid on inscriptions these of 
his generals Phoutius atid Suctonins, 

Tho wext earliest coins to those of Chandins 
bear the naine of Hadrian, Wales westwards and 
Yorkshire northwards (the Sdares, Ordoeices, anil 
Brigantes) were more or less completely reduced 
before the accession of Nero. 

By Nero, Suetonius Paulious is sent into Britain, 
and onder him Agricole takes his first lessers in 
suldiersitip, A single iuseription preserves the name 
ef Paulas, The nest in print of date belongs to 
the remcn of Nerva. The Agricola, however, of 
Tacitus has the historical value of contemporary 
evidence, Frean this we Jearn that the work of 
Nero's general was the recovery and conseledation 
of the conquests made under Claudius rather than 
the achievement of new aiiditions, ‘The fatnens 
queen of the feent CNerfolk amt Suthdk) is the 
centre of the groupe here, Subordinate to ber are 
the Druids and Bards of the Isle of Anglesey, their 
chief stronghold, where they are reduced by Pau- 
linus, Lastly coines the usurivas  plilosepher 
Seneca, who, having lent a large sure in Britain, sud- 
deniy ealls it in. The distress thas created is the 
cate of the revolt —a measure of the extent to whieh 
Koran habits (either directly trot Italy, or indireetly 
froin Romanieed Gaul) had established themselves, 

Reduction and consolidation, rather than aeqni- 
sition, sects to have been the rule during the sliort 
reigns of Galba, Otho, amd Vitellius, aud the first 
ten years of the reign of Vespasian. 
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{ These objects employed Agricola duriee ca 
first two campaigns. br the third, bower (42 
Su), he advanced from the serthern bonus 
the Brigantes to the Firth of Tat; and the > 
next years were spent in the explurana ¢ as 
before unknown, in new conquests met & ee 
inipertect, in the formation of ambithas duns 
(including the reduction of Ireland), aned in the 
cumsavization ef Great Britain, A Bne of fea 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde rie te 
limit of the Roman Empire in Britain, 9 let + 
Agricola. What had been done bevend the st 
beet: done imperfectly, The battle on the Gramps 
Range, against the Caledonians of Galo ms 
ended in the Horesti giving hostages. The meycet 
‘of the Orkneys is mentioned by Tacitus in a gerd 
and somewhat Tax manner — not as a speoie be 
torical fact, in its proper place, and in copnrctioa 7A 
other events, but as an obiter dictum arsint ot 4 
the notice of the cireumnavigation of the bvan.— 
“inevrnitas,ad id teinpas,insulas, Orcadas ireuié 
muitque, Desperta est et Thule.” 

A revolt under Arviragts is incidentally meruot 
as an event of the reign of Domitian, 

For the reien of Trajan we have inseriyaer: 
for that of Hadrian inscriptions and com: a * 
coins, too, for the reigns of the two Anteniee of 
Comnedtus,— but no contemporary historian ft» 
the evidenee of Spartinnus ( ffadr. 11) uyea *5 3 
the belief that “a wall eighty miles i lecs 
dividing the Romans from the barbarians, we o# 
built by Hadrian” is grounded, Dion, as be 
pears in the compendium of Nipbilings, ser 5 
ventions a “wall between the Roman statins sf 
certain nations of the island.” (Ixxii. §.) Tos 
raises addeabt. The better historian, Dia. me a 
easily meat the wall of Agricola as ancht Ae 
the inferior ene, Spurtianus, is evidentie ares 2 
his expression “ priveus durif,” and muy ces 
{wrong in his areount altogether, The snare cat 
ditterent individuals took in the raising of the Boose 
{walls and ramparts is less certain than is aealy 
below, We have more builders than strartam. 

That Antoninus (Pins) deprived the Bngvre 4 
& portion of their land beeause they had bere & 
overrun the country of the Genuind, allied te Root 
is a statement of Pausanias (vil. 43. $4.) om 
else mentions these Genuini, Neither is & ee @ 
imagine who they conid have been, Genmzw, ot 
pendent encngh to be allies rather than sabes 
und Brigantes, who could be free to comyort thet, 
are strange phenomena for the reign of Anweo=m 
| The possibility of German or Scandinavian st2% 
thas carly and thas independent, is the only cher @ 
the dithenity, The evidence, however, to the 34 
is only of third-rate value. 

The Vallum Antonini seems to have bees a ret=t?. 
Its true basis is the fellywing inscription: 


IMP. C. T. AELIO. HADR 
TANO ANTONINO AUG. 
Pp. P. VEX. LEG. VL 
VICTRICS P * F. 
OPVS VALLI P. 
MMM CCNL P. 
(Monumenta Britannica, Na 4°.) 


Others give the name of his Lieatenact Le“ ™ 
Urbicus ; but this alone mentiuns the UHC> 
VALLL The author nearest the date of te eS 
commemorated is Capitolinas, By him we #* be 
that the rampart was of turf, and tat t 7 * 
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fred @2,—* Britannos —vicit, alio muro cespiticio 
—iucta” (Anton. Pins, 5.) 

Coerwa and consolidation are still the rule; the 
mitices fir the reigns of Commodus and Pertinax, 
Uinegh brief and unimportant, being found in so good 
© historian as Dion. Dion, too, is the chief authority 
$e the reignaf Severus, He would have been sufii- 
oret single-banded; bot he is supported by both 
rom aod inscriptions, At the same time, he never 
wtnbates the erection of any wall to Severus. On 
te matrary, be speaks of one as already existing. 
‘yertanus is the authority fur the usual doctrine, 
(Srer, 18.) 

When Caledonia—as opposed to Britain in general 
—<tnes under notice, a further reference to the text 
wf Dion respecting the actions of Severus will be 
ap. 211, on the fourth of February, Severus dies 
@ York. British history, never eminently clear, 
or becomes cbscurer still. An occasional notice is 
ai. that oecurs until the reign of Diocletian. This 
ras ap. 234. The usurpers Curausias and 
Aulectas now appear in the field. So do nations 
iets unnoticed -—the Franks and the Saxons. 
Whatever may be the value of the testimony of 
Gbles, Beda, and the other accredited sources of 
Aagl-Saxon history, in respect to the fact of 
teezist amd Horsa having at a certain time, and in 
arertam place, invaded Britain; the evidence that 
‘oey Sere the first Germans who did so is utterly 
usnticient. The Panegyric of Eumenius — and 
* tot remember that, however worthless the 
jaeerrists may be as authors, they have the merit 
‘leag contemporary to the events they describe 
—ruttains the following remarkable passage : — 
“Gy so therongh a consent of the Iminortal 
‘ete, O uneonquered Caesar, has the extermi- 
iatizn of all the enemies, whom you have attacked, 
oni of the Franks more especially, been decreed, 
‘hat even those of your soldiers, who, having missed 
‘2 way on a foggy sea, reached the town of 
Linin, destroyed promiscuously and throughout 
‘we cay the whole remains of that mercenary mul- 
“st of barbarians, that, after escaping the battle, 
mcog the town, and, attempting tlicht, was still 
*t—a deed, whereby your provincials were not 
=v wed, but delighted by the sight of the 
tavchter.” (Eumen, J’unegyr. Constant, Caes.) 

Te Franks and Picts are first mentioned in Bri- 
ws oi the reign of Diochetian: the Attacotts and Scots 
Serr tat of Julian (a. p. 360). The authorities 

© crprove — being, chiefly, Ammianus Marcellinus 
ret Clirudian. It will, nevertheless, be soon seen 
Sut te ethnology of Britain is as obseure as its 
tte. The abandonment of the isle by the 
mars, aul ite reduction by the Saxons, are the 
swt events of the 5th and 6th centuries, all ob- 
a It is ewen more difficult to say huw the 
«rmme populations displaced the Roman, than how 
iran displaced the Keltic. 

‘cd this introduces a new question, a question 
wwaly eucgester!, but postponed, viz.: the value of 
Lerten of the beginning of the Byzantine and 
“egal cf the proper Roman period. It is evident 
‘et 30 agther ovuch earlier than the times of Ho- 
nat smd Arcadins can tell us much about the de- 
ee acd &ll of the Roman supremacy in the west. 
" 6 erubent, ton, that the literature passes from 
hgantea to Christianity. Procopius is the most 
“pctant of the Pagans. The little he tells us of 
Utes is cerrect, though unimportant; for it must 
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be remembered, that his blunders and confasioa are 
in respect to Brittia. This, as aforesaid, he sepa- 
rates from Britannia, ‘Those who confuund the two 
are ourselves — the modern writers. 

To Jornandes we refer in vain for anything of 
value; although from the extent to which he was 
the historian of certain nations of Germanic extrac- 
tion, and from the degree to which Britain was in 
his time Germnanised, we expect more than we find. 
Hence from the time of Ammiais to the time of 
Gildas —the earliest British and Christian writer of 
our island —from about A.D. 380 to A.p. 550—we 
have no author more respectable than Orosius. 
He alone, or nearly 60, was known to the native his- 
torians, and what he tells us is little beyond the 
names of certain usurpers. When Britain is next 
known to the investigator, it has ceased to be Roman, 
It is German, or Saxon, instead. Such is the sketch 
of the history of Roman Britain, considered more 
especially in respect to the authorities on which it 
rests. The value of the only author who still de- 
mands notice, Richard of Cirencester, is measured 
in the article Monat. 


VH. Eruxo.oaican RELATIONS OF THE 
POPULATION. 


It is well known that the bulk of the South 
Britons of Caesar's time belonged to the same stock 
as the Gauls, and that the Gauls were Kelts. But 
whether the North Britons were in the same cate- 
gory; whether the Britons of Caesar were descended 
from the first occupants of the islands; and, lastly, 
whether the population was wholly homogeneous, 
are all points upon which opinions vary. A refer- 
ence to the article Bercar shows that, for that 
population, a Germanic affinity has been claimed; 
though, apparently, on insuflicient grounds, The 
population of North Britain may have been, such as 
itis now, Gaelic, Occupants, too, earlier than even the 
earliest Kelts of any kind, have been assigned to the 
island by competent archapologists. Nothing less 
than an elaborate monograph specially devoted to the 
criticism of these complicated points, would suffice for 
the exhibition of the arguments on both sides, The 
present notice can contain only the result of the 
writer's investigations, 

Without either denying or affirming the existence 
of early Iberian, German, or Scandinavian settle- 
ments in particular localities, he belioves them to 
have been exceedingly exceptional ; so that, to all 
intents and purposes, the population with which the 
Phoenicians traded and the Romans fought were 
Kelts of the British branch, & ¢. Kelts whose lan- 
guage was either the mother-tongue of the present 
Welsh, or a form of speech closely allied to it. 

The ancestors of this population he believes to 
have been the earliest occupants of South Britain at 
least. Were they so of North Britain ? There are 
points both of internal and external evidence in this 
question. In the way of internal evidence it is cer- 
tain, that even in those parts of Scotland where the 
language is tnost eminently Gaelic, and, as such, 
mere especially connected with the speech of Ireland, 
the oldest geographical terma are British rather than 
Erse. Thus, the word for mountain is ben, and 
never aliabA, as in Ireland. Again, the words aber 
and inver, in such words as Aber-nethy and Jnrer- 
nethy, have long been recognised as the Shibboleths 
(so to say) of the British and Gaclic populations, 
They mean the same thing —a mouth of a river, 
sometitnes the junction of two. Now whilst aber 
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is never found in the exclusively and undonbtedly 
Gaelic country of Ireland, fever is unknown in 
Wales. Both eccar in Scotland, But how are they 
distributed? = Mr, Kemble, who has best: examined 
the question, finds that the line of separation * be- 
tween the Welsh or Pictish, and the Scoteh or Trish, 
Kelts, if measured by the orcurrence of these names, 
would run obliquely from SW, to NE, straight ap 
Tach Fyne, folluwing nearly the beutulary between 
Perthshire and Argyle, trending to the NE. along 
the present boandary between Perth atul Inverness, 
Aberdeen and Inverness, anf and Elcin, till abunt 
the rnuuth of the river Spey.” On the one site are 
the Aher-corns, Abemdeens, anil Aber-alours, which 
are Welsh or British ; on the other the Javer- 
arys and /arer-aritys. whieh are Irish and Gaelic. 
Now, assuredly, a ritish population which runs as 
far north as the mouth of Spey, must be considered 
to have been the peiuedpal population uf Caledonia. 
How far it was aboriginal and exclusive is another 
question, Tlie external evidence comes in here, 
though it is not evidence of the best kind. It lies 
in the fullowin extract from Beda: * procedente 
autem tempore, Britamiia, post Brittones et Pictos, 
fertiam Sevterum nationem in Pieturum parte re- 
cepit, qui dace Reuda de Hibernia progressi vel 
amicitia vel ferro sibinet inter eos sedes quas hae 
tenus babent vindiearnnt ; a que videlicet duce 
usque hxdie Dalrenlini cocantur; nam lingua corum 
‘Dal’ partem siznitiowt.” CHist. Keels. i.) This 
Jisage is generally cotisidered te give us cither an 
hish ora Scoteh tradition. Thismny or may nut be 
the ease. The text nowhere connects itself with 
anything of the kind. Jt is just as likely to give us 
an inference ef Beda’s own, fowuded on the fhet of 
there being Seots in the north-east of Ireland and in 
the sonth-west of Seatland. It is, also, further coin- 
plicated by the eircumstanee of the gles def being 
not Keltic, but Norse, i.e Danish or Norwegian. 
The evidenee, then, of the present Gace popula- 
tion ef Seotland being of Irish origin, and the cor- 
responding probability of the earliest cecupaney of 
Calelunia having Leen Sritish, lies less in the so- 
called tradition, than in the absence of the term 
sichh = monntele: the distribution of the forms in 
ober; ant, above all, the present similarity between 
the Irish and Seotch Gactic—a similarity which 
suggests the notiun that the separation is compara- 
tively recent, They are far, however, from decidity 
the question, That South Briton was British, and 
Irehid Gaelic, is certain. That Seotkund was ori- 
ginally British, and afterwards Gaelic, is probable. 
The Gaels and Britons are the furulamental popu- 
lations af the British Isles. The Picts were either 
ahoriginal or intrasive, Tf aboriginal, they were, 
like the Gaels aml Britons, Keltic. Whether, how 
ever, they were Gaelic Kelts er British Kelts, or 
whether they constituted a third branch uf that 
stock, is doubtful. 
If it were absidutely certain that every word used 
on Pictish grownd belonged to the Pict form of 
speoch, the inference that they were aborigines rather 
than intrusive settlers, and Britots rather than Gaels, 
wohl be legitimate. The well-known closs penn 
JSuhel = caput rulli isa gloss from the Pict district, 
of which the first part is British. In Gaelic, the form 
== pen = head is ceann, Neither does this stand 
alone, The evidence in favour of the British affinities 
be strengthened. But what if the gloss be Piet, 
way that father or mother, &e. are 
e. words belonging to some other tongue 
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spoken in the Pict country? In sachs cv ‘he 
Picts may be Gaels, Germans, Scandinsvan, & 
Now the word dal, to which attention bas urah 
been drawn, was not Scottish, © ¢. mot Gace. b 
probably was strange to the Scottish Lanzuyt. x 
withstanding the testimony of Beda, If mt st 


however, it was almost certainly Pict. Vers | 


atul was, pure Norse, [ts existence canryt % ¢« 


over except by making either the Saw ¢ ha. 


Seandinavian, Each alternative has its dict 
the latter the fewest. Such are the raeo ‘r 
believing that the Picts are less unequitocaiir fir= 


| 


than the rescurches of the latest and best intetcar + 


have made them. And Beda, it shoubd be roc 
tered, derives them from Seythia; adding thi 2+ 
came without females, This, perhaps, is ony 
inderence; vet it is a just one, The pasaaze the = 
supplies speaks to an existing custom; * Cats 
nxores Picti non habentes peterent a Setts. o 
solum conditione dare consenserunt, ut até res o- 
veniret in dubiam, macis de foeminea regum eee 
quata de masculing regem sibi eligerent: ques oe 
helie apud Pictos constat esse servatum.” (fhe 
Eccles. i.) Now, whatever may be the valores cs 
passage, it entirely netitralises the evidence caer! 
in a well-known listof Pict kings. Here the mre = 
Keltic, —chiedly British, — but,in tio or Unte aes 
Gaelic. Whichever they were, they were not fot 

The Picts, then, may or may not hate er ~ 
trusive rather than aboriginal. The ancestor ¢ or 
present’ English were certainly in the former a> 
gory. Whence were they? When did thee 
trusion begin? They were Germans. This 3 
fain. But how were they distributed amonr! 5° 
different divisions and sulstivisions of the G-rus 
populations? The terms Saxom and Frank to 
nothing. They were general nares of a societal 
indefinite import. It is, perhaps, safe to sv. tat 
they were Frisians and Angles, rather thin acd 
else; and, next to these, Scandinavians. Ths thet 
may have been to a certain extent, even thonss i 
Picts were Keltic, 

The date of their intrusion, in some form or et 
was long earlier than the aera of Hengist and How: 
and it is only by supposing that an authar in us 
unfavourable position of Gildas was likels te be 
revt in the hazardous delivery of a negative asserbet. 
ani that in the very face of the notice af Eamenses aad 
others, that the usual date can be suppeted, & 


| Proportion as their invasions were early their proevt 


tnust have been gradual. In the opinion of tht fe 
sent writer, the Saxons and Franks of the keer 
classics are certainly the lincal predecewrss & Oe 
Angles of England; the Picts possibly the lineal pen 
cessors of the Northmen,— 4, ¢. an the fathers 9% 

The ethnology, then, of Britain takes the niet 
ing forms:— 

1. In Hibernia, a Gaelic basis suffers bat slrut 
motification and almixture; whereas, — 

2, In Britannia,— 

a, South Britain is British, and Britanne Bomes. 
with Phoenician, Gaelic, and Germanic eeore*s. 
the latter destined to replace all the others; vist. — 

b, North Britain is British, and Gaelic. wtb Prt 
elements— whatever they were—of adaware & 
larger proportions than South Britain, sod Bee 
elements in smaller, 

The Roman element was itself complex; al ® 
minute ethnology, it may, perhaps, be better wayrek 
of the Legionary population rather than of the Labs 
This is because a Roman population might be = 
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thiag bat native te Rome. [t might be strange to 
ily, strange to the Itaian langeage. What might 
tear hare Leen the case, actually was so, The im- 
vral feces which oceypied Britain, and supplied 
vast is usually called the Roman element to the ori- 
peal Keltic basis, were Germans, Gauls, Iberians, 
ic, as the case might be; rarely pore Roman, The 
Satta Ctrimeque Tapert, a document referrible to 
vere time subsequent to the reign of Valens,—inas- 
uh as tt mentions the Province of Valentia,— gives 
vu elements of our Legionary population, — 
|. Germans, i.e. Tungricani, Tungri, Tarna- 
onsen, Batavi. 
3. Gow: Nervii (in three quarters), Morini (see 
see.) Galli. 
i. /Serians: Hispani. 
+. Probudle Slaronsans ; Dalmatae, Daci, Thraces, 
yactalae, 
5. Spri; and 6. Mauri, 
‘K these the non-Roman character is the most pa- 
i; and these, at least, we may separate from the 
cupatta of Italian blood. Of others, the foreign 
‘ten is more uncertain. Sometimes the read- 
g ¢ the MSS. is doubtful, sometimes the term in- 
jae. Thus, whilst it is difficult to say who 
i Sdenses or Pacenses were,—opinions being dif- 
vet, —the suthenticity of such a text as Tribunus 
twits primac Frixagorum Vindobals is doubtful. 
sub a case, the assumption that it meant F'ri- 
su and the speculation as to the presence of a 
some cohort, are unsatisfactory 
Poe stalysis of the German populations, ont of 
5 the persent nationality of England has grown, 
wrety belongs to classical Britain. As far as it 
vs, lowever, it is to be sought under the heads 
Sit, Fees, Saxones. 
The extent to which the native population, 
tether exclusively Keltic or mixed, was uniform 
‘cancers and appearance, is chiefly to be measured 
rte remark of Tacitus, that the “ physical ap- 
mace vatied;” that the “ Caledonians were red- 
emt, smd large-limbed ;” that the “ Silurians were 
gh<ckeured and curly-baired;" and, lastly, that 
a satives of the parts nearest Gaul were Gallic in 
‘Q oed manner. The text in full has given rise 
‘eaiberabl: speculation. It stands thus: “ Ha- 
ta oY vari ; ex €0 argumenta, 
agate rutile Caledoniam habitantinm comae, 
acc. artas, Germanicam originem adseverant. Si- 
vam colerati rultus, et torti plerumque crines, ct 
eta contra Hispania, Iberos veteres trajecisse, 
oy sedes occupasse fidem faciunt.” (Agric. 11.) 
be weds im Italics show that both the Germanic 
# the Iberic hypotheses were not historical facts, 
aly mferences, The only facts that Tacitus 
“= ca is the difference of appearance in different 
is of the iskund, This is undoubted. At the 
meert mwmpent the inhabitants of South Wales 
ms» forid exemplexions and dark hair; whilst the 
‘+h Highlanders, though of uncertain and irre- 
au ature, are, on the whole, red; or, at least, 
= niy-bairedd. Tne taference from this is as free 
te eeyalrer of the present century as it was to 
‘estas. In respect to the opinions on this point, 
» wafe to say that the Germanic hypothesis 
i whelly, the Iberic nearly, unnecessary. The 
tits curformation is equally Keltic and Germanic : 
tat @f the Soath-Welsh is less easily explained. 
:esappearm, however, in certain parts of England 
~ dtener cn the coal-meagures than elsewhere, but 
ad eaewhere, The fact still requires solution, 
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VOL Laxauacr. 


A continuation of the previous extract gives 
us the standard text respecting the language of 
Britain ——“ sermo haud multum diversus,” (1. e 
from that of Gani). What does this apply to? 
Not necessarily to the Britons altogether —only 
to those nearest Gaul. Yet it by no means ex- 
cludes the others. It leaves the question open 
for the north and western parts of the island. The 
belief that the speech of Western Britain was essen- 
tially that of the eastern parts, rests partly upon 
the principle of not multiplying causes unnecessanly, 
and partly upon the present existence of the Welsh 
language. ‘The Welsh of Wales and the Bretons of 
Brittany, are closely allied. This, however, is valid 
only in the eves of the inquirer, who admits that the 
present Breton represents the ancient Gallic. It has 
no weight against the belief that it is of British 
origin—derived from the Bretons of the southern 
coast, who, at the Saxon invasion, transplanted 
themselves and their speech to the opposite shore of 
Armorica, The advocate of this view requires further 
evidence. Nor is it wanting, It has been shown 
more than once—by no one better than the late 
Mr. Garnett in the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society ——that the old Gallic glosses are not only 
significant in the Keltic language of western and 
northern Britain, but that they are most so in the 
Welsh or British branch of it. Contrary to the 
criticiain of the time of Tacitus, it is the British 
language which now illustrates that of Gaul, and 
not the Gallic which explains the British, The 
proper British glosses are few. Two of them, how- 
ever, are stil) existent with the island. Kovpus 
(Dioseorid, Afot, Med. ii. 110), as the name of 
the British beverage, is the Welsh cwrrm = cerevisia 
= beer ; and éyarcaios, the British species of hound, 
is the present word gaze-hound (Oppian, Cyneget. 
i, 471.) 

The geographical terms in the ancient British 
are numerous; and one class of them illustrates a 
deflection from the Gallic form of speech. In Gaul 
the compounds of the root dur- invariably take that 
combination as an affir (e.g. Marco-durwm): in 
Britain it is as invariably a pre-fix (e.g. Duro- 
vernum). 


1X. AnTiqurTres. 


These fall into two clear and definite classes: 
1. the Proper British; 2. the Roman. A third — 
the German— is less certain. A fourth is possible; 
but, in the opinion of the present. writer, unneces- 
sary. The last two will be considered first. 

In such sepulchral monuments as bear the marks 
of the greatest antiquity, the implements and orna- 
ments are of stone, to the exclusion of metal. The 
skulls, also, are of a small average magnitude, with 
certain peculiarities of shape. The inference that 
has been drawn from this is, that the population 
who worked without metals was of a different stock 
from these that used them. Again, the doctrine 
suggested by Arndt,expanded by Rask, and admitted 
in its very fullest extent by the Scandinavian school 
of philologists, ethnologists, and antiquarians, and 
which is known as the “ Finn hypothesis,” goes the 
same way. This means that, before the spread of 
the populations speaking the languages called Indo- 
European—before the spread of the Slavonians, 
Germans, Kelts, and Braliminic Hiodus—an earlier 
population extended from Cape Comorin to Lapland, 

ra 
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from Lapland to Cape Clear, froin Archanyel te the 
Straits of Gibraltar, contiononsly, The Fists of 
Finland new best represent this—a population with 
which the Backs of the Pyrenees were once eun- 
tinuous, In this class, enormous displicements on 
the part of the so-called Inlo-Enropeans have obfi- 
terated the aborigines of the DGritisl Esles, Central 
Enrope, and Northern Itindustan, If so, the Finn 
iwpathesis coincides with the evidence of the older 
tuiwali. Suggestive as this view is, it hws still te 
stam the full ordeal of eritieisin, 

The German hypothesis depem|s upon the extent 
to which certain autiquities of North Britain are, at 
ove aml the same tine, of preat antiqnity in respect 
to date, and Germanic in origin. The Seaulinavian 
doctrine as to the origin of the Piets support this: 
or, denying this, suel indepenilent evidenre as ean 
he brought in favear of any Germans or Northmen 
having made settlements on any part of Britain 
anterior to the expulsion of the Rieuans, helps to 
confirm it. Saeh settlements it is as hard to prove 
as to deny, Possibly, perlups probably, the Shet- 
Iand Isles, the Orkneys, the northern parts of Seot- 
lawl, the Hebrides, pxerts of Ulster, the Isle of Man, 
and the coast of Galloway, may give ns an area abn 
which the Northmen of Norway spread themselves, 


and left memorials, at an epech of any antiquity. [ 


Again, it would be over-bold to assert that certain 
parts ef Britain, now eminently Danish (e.g. Lin- 
colyshive), and which cannot be proved to have Leen 
at ome Keltic aml Roman (# e, Noman on a Keltic 
basis) were nut Norse equally early. 

The two clisses in question, hewever, are un- 
certains and this leads us to the other two, 

1, British, —The extent of this division is subject 
te the validity of the Finn and Geruian lig petheses. 
If the fuciner Le true, the oldest tumeli are pree- 
Keltie: if the latter. the remarkable remains of Grk- 
ney and the North of Scotland (theie sntimity beige 
admitted) are German,—aml, if German, probably 
Scunfinaian. But, independent of these, we have 
the nomerens temedé, or arrows, of later date, in ali 
their varieties vel with all their cuntents; we have 
eartht-mounids, like Silbury Hill; ated vast mottolithic 
structures, ike these of Stunchenge. We have 
also the craalechs and cairns, We have ne in- 
seriptions; and the coins are but seimi-Britannic, ie. 
wherever the ming may have been, the letters ant 
levend represent the civilisation ef the ¢lessicul rather 
than the Keltic populations, Tron was a metal during 
part of this period, aud. @ fortiorié, gald and bronze. 

2, Romen,.—The Keltic reroains in Britain are a 
measure of the early British civilisetion; the Rotman 
ones merely give us a question of more or leas in 
respect to the extent of their preservation, “They are 
essentioiy the Roman antiquities of the Reman 
world chewhere:;— pavements, altars, metallic im- 
plements aml ornameuts, pottery (the spevinens of 
the Samian ware being beth abundant and beantitul), 
earthworks, encainpments, walls, rocis, coins, in- 
scriptions, A few of these only will be noticed. 

OF the inseriptions, the Marnor Ancyranum, 
althonch referring to Britain, is not from a British 
locality. Neither are those of the reign of Clandius, 
They first’ predomiaate on Britis ground in the 
reign of Trajan. Theneeforward they bear the nates 
ef Hadrian, Severus, Gordian, Valerian, Gallienus, 
Teteus, Numerian, Diocletian, Constantine, and 
Jutiun. Next to the names of the emperors, those 
of certain commanders, Jezions, and evtiwrts are the 
Inost jinportant, as they are wure numerous; wlilst 
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stink as commemorate particular events, and 2 ds. 
dicated to particalar deities, are more valuab¥ tho 
cither, One with another, they preserve the nuns, 
and give us the stations, of most of the beziens of ihe 
Notitia. One of them, at least, illustrates the he- 
mation of the Vallum. One of them is a dolicat.a 
BEO SANCTO 
SERAPT, 
a clear proof that the religion of the Roman Le 
gionaries Was no more necessarily Roman than tse 
blood. 

The chronologies) range of the eoins varie 
many points from that of the inseripthes, Tor 
often speak where the latter are silent, and are sett 
where the latter speak. The head and legead 
Antoninas (Caracalla) and Geta are freqnent: lot 
then, there are none between them and the rect ud 
Diceletian. Then come the coims, not of that ea 
peor bimself. bat of the usurpers Carausias st 
Allectus, more numerous than all the aber pe 
together. And here they end. For the bier a 
perurs there is nothing, 

None of our Roman reads aye known snler ther 
Roman names. The /fiaerarium Astooini, ard 
of uncertain date, and, as will be explains m ue 
sequel [see Mvaipenes ], of dowhtful taloe ip c+ 
current furm, merely gives Use starting-pdaces sol 
the termini; ¢. g. Iter a Lendinio ad Portam Dome 
M.P. Ixvii, Ke. The itinera, bewever, are fo 
in number, and, in extent, reach fram Blstum fo 
fium, in Dumfrieshive, to Regunm, on the om 4 
Sussex, north and seuth; and from Venta [eepenmt 
(Norwich) to lea Damnoniornin ¢( Eaorter}, eas: i 
weet. In North Wales, Cornwall, and Dberoelo 
the Weadds of Sussex and Kent, Lincolosture, wl 
the district of Craven in Yorkshire, the muerae 
munication scvms tr have been at the munimes, be 
the valleys of the Tyne and Solwar, the Yarkssr 
Ouse, the Thames, the Severn, in Cheshire, Sots 
Laneashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and the ports rome? 
the Wealuds of Kent and Sussex, it was at its mae 
miter, 

Mr, Kemble draws a clear contrast between th 
early British oppida. as described by Caesar, ani O¢ 
true mieareipia and coloniae of the Kerman. Te 
eppidium of Cassivelaunus was a stecKaded rela. 
io sitne spat naturally dificult of access, The #- 
nicipia aud eoloniag, of which Cameloiunam vs 
the earliest, were towns whose architecture and he 
civil coustitution were equdly Norman So was bes 
civilisation. The extent, however, to which the “ue 
of British eppids and the Roman cya 
coincided, coustitates a question which connects S 
two, It is safe to assume that they di? s9 core. 
—net exactly, but generally. The Keltic aneot 
were numerous, were like those of Gaol, ant—4 
reasonable inference from the existence of the a 
chiariot-—were connected by rovds. Hence, “bes b= 
then eighty years after the return of the Bomacs * 
Britain, and scarcely forty after the complete so) %- 
gation of the island by Agricola, Ptolemy tele of 
at least fifty-six cities in existence herr, we mat ms 
sortably conclude that they were not all doe ty the 
efforts of Roman civilisation.” Certainly net Th 
Reman origin of the Hibernian woAeis (Pres 
tenn) is out of the question: neither is it oman 
that some of the Proletnacan notices may not az plr & 
an ante-Roman period, The Reman mozicipaltt, 
then, as a pal rule, presupposes a Batak vee 
dam. How far does the English town impiy a 
man tusicipality? The writer just quoted beGeie 
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tle Saxons adopted the Roman sites leas than the 
Kenan did those of the Britons, the Germanic con- 
dam of a city being different from the Roman. As 
sock, it directed the architectural industry of the 
Angh-Saxon towards the erection of independent 
tons out of the materials supplied by the older ones, 
ie the neighbourhood — but not on the absolute 
wte—of the pre-existent municipality. Without 
windtting this view in its full integrity, we may 
lara from it the necessity of determining the ancient 
osm of the Roman cities on the special evidence of 
ack particular case; it being better to do this than 
bi argue at once from the present names and places 
of the Exglish towns of the present time. Place for 
place, the uld towns and the new were near each other, 
miber than on absolutely identical spots. 

Leadon, St. Albans, Colchester, Gloucester, Win- 
eester, Norwich, Cirencester, Bath, Silchester, York, 
Exeter, Dorchester, Chichester, Canterbury, Wrox- 
eter, Lincoln, Worcester, Leicester, Doncaster, Caer- 
seethen, Caernarvem, Portehester, Grantchester, Car- 
bil, Caerleon, Manchester, have the best claims to 
neeert the old Roman cities of England, the lists 
ié whieh, considering the difference of the authorities, 
arr nt Taore discre froin each other than is ex- 
weted «The number of Ptolemy's woAcis is 56, all 
vf vhich he names, Marcianus Heraclecta, without 
uring any, gives 59. Nennius, at a later period, 
mstierates 34; the Saxon invasion having occurred 
& the interval. 

The rella are described in a separate article. 
(Vatu. ) 


X. Divistons. 


The divisions of the British Isles are only 
efute where they are natural, aml they are 
ely cutural where the ocean makes them. Hi- 
berva is thns separated from Albion simply by 
ie imenlar condition — ex ti termini. So are the 
veater tlamds, Vectis, the Orcades, &e.; all of 
were koown to the ancients, But this 
b mt the case with the ancient analogies of 
Ser and South Britain—if such analogies existed. 
S» cece ean say where Britannia ended and Cale- 
‘as beyas—or rather no one can say how far 
frtaania and Caledonia are the names of natural 
©! peunary divisions. In the way of ethnology, it 
e tafe to say that all the Caledonii were comprised 
rit.o the present limits of North Britain, except 
» lr as they were intrusive invaders southwards, 
Ki is eafe to say the same of the Scots, But it is 
bt unfe to say so of the Picts; nor ret can we 
om that all the Britons belonged to the present 
ewer of England. In Ptolemy the Caledonii are 
t “eite population, forming along with Cornabii, 
‘crus, aod others, the nerthern population of 
Akeo——the name having no generality whatever. 
lion's Cabedonit are certainly beyoud the wall, but 
wwern them and the wall are the Meatae. In 
Twites the Caledonii are either the political con- 
“wary of Galgarna, or the natives of the district 
ead the Grampians. The wider extent to the 
‘sl Wa peint io the history of the term, less than 
4 jet in the history of the peaple, 

The practical primary division which can be 
sate is that between Roman Albion and /nfe- 
jraaceé Albion; the foriner of which coincided more 
“ =m cheely with Britannia in the restricted sense 
the em, and with the area subsequently named 
‘osland; the latter with Caledonia and Scotland. 

Stranaa appears to have been constituted a 
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Rotman province after the conquest of a portion of 
the island in the reign of Clandins. The pro 
vince was gradually enlarged by the conquests of 
snecessive Roman generals; but its boundary on 
the south was finally the wall which extended 
from the Solway Frith (Ituna Aestuarium) to 
the month of the river Tyne. Britain continued 
to form one Roman province, governed by a con- 
stlar legatus and a urater, down to A. D. 
197, when it was Pll ob gabe two provinces, Bri- 
tannia Superior and Inferior, each, as it appears, 
under a separate Praeses (Herodian, iii, 8. § 2; 
Dig. 28. tit. 6.5.2. § 4). It was subsequently 
divided into four provinces; named Mazima Cae- 
suriensis, Flavia, Britannia prima, Britannia 
secunda (S. Rufas, Brev. 6), probably in the reign 
of Diocletian or of Constantine. To these a fifth 
provinee, named Valentia, was added in a. 1, 369 
{Amm. Marc. xxviii. 3. § 7), so that at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, Britain was divided 
into five provinces; two governed by Consulares, 
nancly, Marima Caesariensia and Valentia; and 
three by Praesides, namely, Britannia Prima, Bri- 
tannia Secunda, and Flavia Cuesartensis. All these 
governors were subject to the Vicarius Britanniae, 
to whom the general government of the island was 
entrusted. The Vicarive appears to have usually re- 
sided at Eboracum ( York), which may be regarded as 
the seat of government during the Roman dominion, 
(Not. Dig. Oce, c. 22: Bicking, ad loc. p. 496, 
soq.; comp. Marquardt, in Becker's Handbuch der 
Romisch, Alterth, vol. iii. pl. i. p. 97, 9094.) 

The distribution and boundary of these five pro- 
vinces we do nut know —though they are often 
given, 

Respecting the next class of divisions we do not 
know even this. We do not know, when talking of 
(¢. 9.) the Ordovices, the Iceni, or the Novantue, to 
what class the term belongs. Is it the name of a 
natural geographical division, like Highlands and 
Lowlands, Dalesmen or Coastmen ? or the name of 
a political division, like that of the English counties? 
that of a confederacy? that of a tribe or clan? Is it 
one of these in some cases, and another in another? 
Some of the terms are geographical. This is all 
that it is safe to say. Some of the terms are geo- 
graphical, because they seem to be compounded of 
substantives significant in geography; ¢.g. the 
prefixes car., and tre-, and dur-. 

The only systematic list of these divisions is 
Ptolemy's; and it gives us the following names, 
each of which is noticed separately. ‘They are enu- 
merated, however, at present, for the sake of showing 
the extent to which, not only Roman but Independent 
Albion was known to the writers of the second cen- 
tury, and also because some of them illustrate the 
general geography of the British Isles, 

1. North of the Clyde and Forth, the line of defences 
drawn by Agricola, lay the Epidii, Cerones, Creones, 
Carnonacae,Careni,Cornabii,Caledonii, Cantae, Logi, 
Mertae, Vacomagi, Venecontes, Taizalac, — in all thir- 
teen, The apparently Keltic elements in these names 
are printed in Italics. They are British rather than 
Gaelic; and, as such, evidence in favour of the oldest 
population of Scotland, having belonged tothat division. 
This inference, however, is traversed by the want of 
proof of the names having been native. Hence, when 
such truly British names as Cantae and Cornabii 
(compare Cantivm and Cornubii) appear on the 
extreme north of Scotland, they may have been the 
names used by the British informants of Ptolemy's 
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authorities, rather than the true Caledontan desig- 
nations ia use among the Caledunians themselves, 
They tnay, in other wards, have belongesl to Cale. 
deaia, jist as Wedsfe and Wredes belong to the 
Cambcu-Dritish principality. © e, mot at all, 

2. Vietween the Clyde amd Forth, aml the Tyne 
and Solway, 2 ¢. between the twe vallas ley the 
Novantae, the Selworie, the Gadeni, the Ottadini, 
and the Damiii, tive in wminher, This was, aiter- 
wards, the ebief Piet area. 

3. Seuth of the Tyne and Solway, ia. in the 
thoruvhly Roman Dritaimia, were the Brigantes, 
the Darisi, the Cornevit, the Curitavi, the Caty- 
euchloni, the Simeni, the Zyfnuntes (Trinehantes), 
the Dobuni, the Aterehates, the Cintii, the Negni, | 
the eleae. the Jirutrizes, the Danimenn, all Eng. | 
lish rather than Welsh: and the Silures, Dignetar, 
and Orduvices, Welsh rather thas Emsiish. Total 
seventeon, 

All these names apporently belong to one fan- 
guage, that being the Britiel braneli of the Reltie, 

The list of Reman eceniae and avanielpia oan 
seareely be given with eonlidence. The distinetion 
between then amd mere anilitary stations or post. 
heases is difficult, offen topractioulde. The spevitie 
histurtes of viven towns have new here cote down to 
ts, The ele and detinite prominence that smeh 
cities as Treres aml Artes tale in the history af (rail 
belongs to wo town of Briton, amd few fiets ealy 
are trastworthy Camedodonum CCnlehes rn) was 
the earliest meunicipality : Londiniam and Ebera- 
cum the trost hnjertant. Then eae Verakininn, 
Geen Cteneester), Venta Belsarina (Win 
cheater), Venta deenernae (Verwied). Corivium 
(Ciracester), Callova Attrebatiin (Xdehester), 
Aquae Selis (Bath), Daruuvavie( Merete ster), Nes 
niin (Chichester 2), Durevernun (0 anterbury), 
Uriconiua (Weeeeter), Lintwa (Lice) To 
these may, prolably, le added the mene important 
harbours: such as Rutupae (diedhernng’}, Portas 
Dabris (Doecr), Portis Lencunis (hyena), Portus 
Adurni (Abdeiegten), all te the sth of the Thaanes, | 
Of these towers the tetices are varietisly amid must 
irregularly istributid, Soe, suet as Lenditiiun, 
Lista, Ebursenen, Caoelolanwn, Cormeum, 
Aynae Salis (Tara Oepua), ayqecr in Peelerny; 
whereas the tnajerity are taken fre biter sottrees — 
thie Amtonine Ttinerary amd the Notitia, No tuwn, 
lewever, thearghent the whole lescth and breadth 
of Britannia is known tous in re-jert te its internal 
history, and the details of its coustitution; in ether 
wonls, there are ne notices whatever of tha Curt 
ales, the Leeurienrs, the Ordo, ur the Serertise of 
any town in) Britain, ‘That such existed is a! 
matter of inference — inference of the invest lesitimate | 
kind, bet still oaly inferenor, 

For all the towns above mentional we have Cr) a 
notice insome Latin or Greek author, (4) an identi- 
fication of the site, and Ce) the existence of Numan 
reanains at the present time: inether words one evi- 
dene is of the highest aml best kind. [ne the maine 
Tity of cases, however, there is a great fialluvg of in 
this respect. Sauetines then: is tle anciomt narue, 
without any definite modern equivalent: sometinwes 
the modem without an ancient ones semetines Mu- 
Wan menains With a nares sotuetiowes a amine witht 
Temata, Sometimes the name is only poertally Rous 
m= beitur a compound, Such is the case with the 
forms in -cole (colonia) and -chester Ceestray, In 
the Danish part of the istind this beeemes -enster 
(Au-caster). Even this class is occasionally equi- | 
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vocal; since the element «mich, as in Greeterrt, 
&c., may either come directly from the Lana ere 
er from the Nerse rif. Componnds of rillg oe a 
a stuilar category, They may have come ort 
frm the Latin, or they may simply repr~ent ty 
French eitle, The element afreet, as in Steatefed. 
denotes a road rather than a twa, The exit of 
these comphieations maybe measnnal by a camjaro 
of the ancient and medern maps of Ce g.) Merde. 
The localities of which the ancient ames wr 
known are fonr— Brannedanum (Brisco) 
Venta leenorum, Gartannomun (Burgh Corks 
and ad Taum (Taesbury). The spots marked 
in Me. Hughes’ map of Britannia Koran (rd 
Monuments Britannica), a8 the localities of Bewaa 
reqiajns (over and above the four already meuustes) 
arc fifteen — Castle Rising, Sth. Creaix, (reer, 
Burgh, Uracad, Castle Acre, Nurborongk, Oder. 
irhurg, Culaen, Whetucre, Burgh St. Peter, Case, 
Halme, North Elmherm— all unnatned, or if capa 
of being provided with an ancient designaus, © 
provided at the expense of same ther localty. 

Upon the whole, it is not too muck to sey thet 
the parsliel which has freqaeuthy been deat be 
tween Britain and Dacia, in respect to the 3ir 
date of their reduction, and the early date a me 
loss, holds goedl in respect to the details af ther 
histery during the Roman and ante-Koman pene 
I) each case we have obscurity and nperrtasts — 
names without a corresponding description, 2 
fines without even a geographical pamitiog: 
naits Withealt a site, and sites without remade 
verity thetm, 

The chief complementary notices te this at 
are CALHoonta, Firtsit, Hisensia, Mopixt, sa 
oxes, Vancom. (Camden's Britannia ; Hoses) 
Britennia Ronwmaz Stukety'’s Stonehenge 
Alary: Stuart's Caledimia Romana ; Wilwe's i 
historic Awnale of Seutland ; Wright, The Be 
The Reman, and The Saron; Kemble's Sore 
in Kogland ; Muamenenta Britannica.) [BR iL} 

BRITANNL = Pliny (iv. 17) places Briann 8 
the Gallic coast, hetweea a people who behing # 
pacus of Gesuriacum (Heelegne) and the Avior 
‘They would. therefore, be about the mver Comat 
Whether this is a biunder of Pliny, er a cvrtmpoa 
in his text, or whether there were Brtann)  “ 
cuast, We have no means of determining,  [6L! 

BRIL'LA (Bpiovda: Eth. Briutlites). a play ® 
Lydia (Strab, p, 650; Plin. v. 299. am the oA 
bourteod uf Nyaa Its position is met knows, 
it may have been near Mastaura, alay menos: © 
the same sentence by Strabo, the site af whrn © 
known [Mastarica |. [G.L! 

BRIVA ISARAE (Pontoise), or the bei ¢ 
the Isara, is near to the site of Pontoise, *e- 
is on the road tran Paris to Rowen, As the bow 
is the Gise, Pontoise is manifestiy a eurujtie ¢ 
Pins Isarae, ‘The Antonine [tin, and the Taide or 
15 Gatlie leagues as the distance from Beira le 
to Lutetia (/ris) which distance should peat: © 


estimated from Le Cité, the original Loteua (6,1) 


BRIVAS, a town of the Acverni, is menteoe 
Sidouius Apollinaris (Carm, xxiv, 16):— 


* Hine te suscipiet benignsa Brivas.” 


|The place is Brionde on the Alfier, Sane 2 >> 


rites speak of » Roman bridge there, aod 3! 
that the old church was built in the time of O#- 
stantine. ‘The name Brivas indicates the poor # 
a river, is. L) 
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RRIVATES PORTUS (Bpiovdrys Aquiv), 
plo it Gallia, is fixed by Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 1) 
teteren the mouth of the Loire and a river which 
be calls the Herius, supposed by D’Anville to 
be the Vilaine, and by others to be the Riviére 
@Aersi. Accordingly, some geographers place this 
pet at Aricaie near Crotsic, on the coast, in the 
iepartment of Morfuhan. The resemblance of the 
seme Brivates to Brest, however, induces D’Anvilie 
te eoppue that this large bay may be the Brivates 
ef Ptolemy, Inileed, it is difficult to conceive that 
Pedens, with any tolerable materials at hand for 
the cout of Gallia, should not have found among 
them the position of Brest. Walckenaer makes the 
Ce-orcivate of the Table to be Brest. The Table 
sees a roate from Juliomagus (Angers), through 
Nentes, Doretie, Dartoritum, Salim, and Vorgium, 
ti Gesocribate, D'Anville supposes that Gesocri- 
tate oaght to be Gesobrivate, The distance from 
‘cotea to Gesocribate ia 138 Gallic leagues or 207 
MP. There is no doubt that the harbour of Brest 
i the termination of this road, and as to the difficulty 
ef recemeilicg all the distances, we cannot be sur- 
proed at this in a road along such a coast. Vor- 
-ewa er Vorganium, the next station te Gesocri- 
su, is placed by some geographers at Concar- 
om, on the present road between Hennebon and 
uaee Per, {G. L.] 
LRIVODURUY, a place on a river, as the name 
impart, The place is perhaps Briare, on the right 
bank of the Lowre, near Chitilloa-sur-Loire. The 
\cteine Itin, and the Table place Belca between 
herxdarum and Genabun (Orléans), and Condate, 
tome (Massava in the Table), between Briveduram 
ot Nevirnaum (Nevers), There is the usual diff- 
eaty shout the numbers. Walckenser places Brivo- 
tera at La Villenewre near Bonny, The mad 
résatly followed the right bank of the Loire, us 
* oes new from Nevers to Orléans. {G. LJ 
BRIXELLUM or BRLXILLUM (BplfeAAor, Ptol. ; 
BetJdeor, Plat.: Ath, Brixillauus, Inscr.: Bres- 
oly), a town of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the 5 
‘mak af the Padus, about 12 miles NE. of Parma, 
wel 16 fxan Regium, Pliny calls it a colony (iii. 
I 2 20}, but we hare no account of the time when 
ie ane soch, nor does any other writer assign it 
the rank: bot it waa certainly one of the principal 
vewns to this part of Italy. (Zampt, de Colon. p. 
Me: Prod. i, 1. $45; Plin. vii. 49. 8.50.) It is 
chedy celebrated as the place to which the emperor 
‘koe retired, when he quitted his army previous to 
tw bmgile of Bedriacum, and where he put an end to 
ins Fife om learning the defeat of his troops by the 
Satenants of Vitellius, (Tac. Hist. ii. 33, 39,51, 
4, Plot Oth, 10,15—17; Suet. Oth. 9.) He was 
Lerind on the spot, and his monuruent was seen there 
o Vntarch. (Tac. Hist, 49; Plat. Oth. 18.) Its 
wie on thst occasion seems to prove that it was 
® place of strength; and again, at a much later 
joel, it appears as a strong fortress in the time of 
the Lamhard kings. (P. Diac. iii. 17, iv. 29.) No 
@ley aestion of it is found in history; but an in- 
wnyt20 attests its municipal condition in the reign 
of Jotan, and it is noticed as a considerable town by 
‘ene Apallinaris in the account of his journey to 
bom, (Ep. i. 5; Orell. Inger. 37,34.) The Itine- 
Syn place it on the road from Cremona to Regiam, 
wich probably crossed the Padns at this point; bat 
i futance of 40 M. P. fromm thence to Regium is 
“uals eorrupt. (ftin. Ant. p. 283.) The mo- 
ova tae of Breacedlo was, at one time, fortress of 
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some consideration, but is now a poor place with only 
2000 inhabitants. Ba H. at 

BRI'NIA (Bpitia, Ptol.; Bongla, Strab.: Eth. 
Brixianus: Brescia), a city of Cisalpine Gaul, in the 
territory of the Cenomani, between Bergomum and 
Verona, It was situated on the small river Mela or 
Mella, at the very foot of the lowest underfulls of the 
Alps; and about 18 miles W. of the lake Benacus, 
Both Justin and Livy agree in describing it as one 
of the cities founded by the Cenomani, after they 
had passed the Alps and occupied this part of Italy; 
and the latter author expressly calls it their capital. 
(Justin. xx. 5; Liv. v. 35, xxxii. 30.) Pliny and 
Ptolemy also concur in assigning it to the Cenomani: 
80 that Strabo is clearly mistaken in reckoning it, 
as well as Mantua and Cremona, a city of the Insu- 
bres. (Strab. v. p. 213; Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. 
iii, 1. § 31.) The “ Brixiani Galli” are mentioned 
by Livy in B. c. 218, as assisting the Romans against 
the revolt of the Boii (xxi. 25); and on a later ocea- 
sion they appear to have held aloof, when the greater 

rtof the Cenomani were in arms against Rome, 
(Id. xxxii. 30.) But this is all we hear of it pre- 
vious to the Roman conquest, and the incorporation 
of Gallia Transpadana with Italy. Under the Roman 
Empire we find Brixia a flourishing and opulent pro- 
vincial town. Strabo (/.¢.) speaks of it as inferior 
to Mediolanum and Verona, but ranks it on a par 
with Mantua and Comum. Pliny gives it the title of 
acolony,and this is confirmed by inscriptions; in ene 
of these it is styled “ Colonia Civica Augusta,” whence 
it appears that it was one of the colonies founded 
by Augustus, and settled with citizens, not soldiers. 
(Plin. Le.; Orell. Jaser. 66; Gruter, Jnser. p. 464. 
5; Donat. /nser. p.210.7; Zumpt,de Colon. p, 351.) 
Numerous other inscriptions record its local magis- 
tratea, sacerdotal offices, corporations or “ collegia” 
of various trades, and other circumstances that attest 
its flourishing municipal condition throughout the 
period of the Roman Empire. (Orell. Jascr. 2183, 
3744, 3750, &c.; Rossi, Memorte Bresciane, p. 230 
—24.) It was plundered by the Huns under Attila 
in A. », 452 (iTist. Miscell. xv. p. 549), but re- 
covered from this disaster, and under the Lombard 
rule was one of the principal towns of this part of 
Italy, and the capital of one of the duchies into which 
their kingdom was divided. (P. Diac. ii. 32, v. 36.) 

Catullus terms Brixia the mother-city of Verona, 
a strong proof of the belicf in ite antiquity. He de- 
scribes it as traversed by the river Mela (Flavas 
quam molli percurrit flumine Mela, Carm. ‘xvii. 
33); but at the present day that river (still called 
the Mella) flows about a mile to the W. of it; while 
Brescia itself is situated on a much smaller stream 
called the Garza, Existing remains prove that the 
ancient city occupied the sume site with ‘he modern 
one; nor is it likely that the river has changed its 
course: and Philargyrius, writing in the fourth cen- 
tury, correctly describes it as flowing neer Brixia, 
(Philarg. ad Georg. iv. 278.) The “Cycnea Spe- 
cula” mentioned by Catulius in the same passage, 
was probably a tower or mounument on one of the 
hills which rice immediately above Brescia, and which 
are of moderate elevation, though immediately con- 
nected with more lofty ridges, and form one of the 
last offshoots of the Alps towards the plain of Lom- 
bardy, 

The remains of antiquity still extant at Brescia 
are of considerable importance. Of the buildings the 
mest remarkable is that commonly called the temple 
of Hercules, though it is very doubtfal whether it was 
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not a basiliea or court-house, rather than a temple. | Rentine was built, which is frequently mentimned 
Sowe portions of the theatre my also be traced, | the Byzantine historians, (Tafel, Thessriomes a 
though buried under modern buildings, as well as | 68,) Stephanus calls the town Bomniveas, see »- 
sine Connthian columns supposed to have been part | lates that Euripides was here torn to death by oe 
of the foram, The beauty, number, and variety of | but another legend supposes this event te have tue 
other architectaral fragments, which have born dis- | plice at Arethusa, where the tomb of the prt re 
covered in different parts of the town, is sueh as to) shown. [Aneruusa, No. 6 
give a very bigh opinion of the condition of this art BRU'CTERL (Bpotxrepor), a grvat Germas trie 
in a second-class provincial town tider the Rotean | on the river Amasia (£ms), which is first mt 
Empire. Some ancient works in bronze have alsu | by Strabo (vii. p. 290) as having been siklond: bs 
been found here, among which a statue of Vietory is | Drusns. (Comp. Tac, Ann. i. 60.) The Brortes, 
deservedly celebrated. The collection of inscriptions | like several other triles, were divided inte the be-r 
is tinustally extensive, laving been commenced as | and the greater, and the river Lupia (Lippe) Soeel 
early as the year 1480, and all that have been found, | through the country of the former. (Strah me p 
diligently preserved. (The monuments recently dis- | 291; Ptol ii 11. § 16, who, however, calls tha 
covered at Brescia have boon deseriiet and published | Bourantepot.) From these authors it ts clear ‘he 
by Lahus, in 1834; see also the Aan. dell Jast, | the Beacteri ocenpied not only the country betes 
Arch. 1839, pp. IS2—183. 9 The older work of | the rivers Amasia and Lupia, but extetde! bey a 
| 





Rossi, Memorte Bresciane, 4to. Dresein, 1693, con. | them. The Bracteri Inajeres appear to have ae 
tains many fables and fancies, but lies still preserved | on the east, and the minores on the west @ & 
mich that is valuable.) Amasia. That they extended bevond the Lopa e 
Brixia appears in ancient times te have possessed | attested not ouly by Strabo, but also by the fart 2 
an extensive territory or “ager,” of which it was the | the celebrated prophetess of the Bructen, Veo 
municipal head; and several of the Alpine tribes who | dwelt ina tower on the banks of the Lapa (+ 
inhabited the neizhbouring vallies were subjected to | Mist. iv. 61, 65, v.22.) From Clandian (J* te 
its rule. Among these we may certainly include the | Coens. Honor, 450) it might be inferred thet 
Triemritint, who eeenpied the upper valley of the | extended even as far as the Herevnian torest, bot Us 
Meha, still ealled the Val Trompia; the Sania, who | tune Herevnia Silva is probably ased in a hese ae 
inhabited the Vad Saldiaor valley of the Chiese; and | indetinite sense by the poet. In the north thet = 
the inhabitants of the western bunk of the Lake Ie- | contiguous to the Chauei (Tac. Ann, xiii 55, S4 
noes. Among the smaller towns which were de. | amd in the north-east to the Angrivarii. (Tac. 4m 
pendent on Drixia, we find mentioned in inseriptions; | ii 8.) Velleius Patereulus (ii. 105) relates that * 
Voherna, still called Vobwrne, in the valley of the | Brncteri were subdued by Tiberius; but in the Set 
Chiese : Edrum (Eilrani), now /dre, which gives name | in the forest of Teutoburg they appear still w 
te the Lago d Ivey atol Vargvdam (Varradenses). | taken an active part, as we must inter from ane 
the name of whieh is slightly distorted in that of | that they received one of the Roman eagles take 2 
the modern Greearde, a small tewn on the river | that battle. (Tac. Ann. i. 60.) It can scares ¥ 
Ly se, abent 12 miles Roof Jreseia. (1'lin, iii. 20. | believed, on the authority of Tacitus, that ther 6 
24; Claver. ftal. Pr he » LOS, 252: Rossi, Mem. | entirely destroved by other German trites, for Pin 
Bressi jane, pp. 196, 271, 279.) (EH. 2B.) (2p. i. 7) and Ptolemy still mention thei as ete 
BROCOMAGUS (Bennerth), a town of the Trie | ing, and even ata much later period ther ecu # 
boceion the road trom Argenteratuin (Strassierg) to | ene of the tribes allied with the Pranks. (betes 
Cologne. Wis Bpeuxiuayos in Ptolemy Gi. 9. $18). | Paneqyr. Const, 12.) Ledebur (Jas Land & ) 4 
Jahan (Amu, Mare. xvi. 2) defeated seme Germns | der Bructerer, Berlin, 1827) endeavours to 59 
here, ‘This tawn also ecenes in the Antenne ttn, | the Bructeri more importance than they deerve 4 
It is easily ilentified with Mrameth on the Zorn, in history. cc amp, Middermdorf, Jie Woanetze - 
the departivent of Has Risa, between Strassburg and | Bructerer, Coesteld, 1837; Wersebe, Voedéer 
Hagqnenau, Many Reoan remains lave been toad | alten Deutachlands, p- 83, &e.; Latham oo Te 


abont it. Ruins of Reman walls are said to esist | Germania, p. 111. {Ls 
nerth of the Zora, aud traces of a Roman recul to BRUNDISIUM or BRUNDU'SIUM* (Bowe 
Selz. [G.L.J cwy: Eth, Boerrerives, Bruwlu-inus or Brpiss? 


BRODION TI La people mentioned by Pliny (iit. 20, | Brindisi), one of the mest important cities te 
8. 24) in the inscription fren the trophy of the Alps. | lubria, situated on the coast of the Adriatic Sa 9) 
They are generally supposed te be the same as the | miles from Hydruntum, and 38 from Ena bt 

Sehonticd; but Walekenier( Geog, vol, i. p.38)finds | was distant from Tarentum 44 miles; bat the ¢mt 
their name ina mountain ealled Jiedon, one of the distance across the peninsula to the nearest pot 
largest that form the valley of the Oe, The | the Gulph of Tarentum does not exceed 36 a 
river Glle joins the /sére on the Jett bank, beluw | (Itin, Ant. pp. 118, 119.) Its name was ae 
Greavble. [G. LJ from the peculiar configuration of its celebrates» % 

BROMAGUS, in the Antonine Ttia.. Virotmaygus | the various branches of which, united inte oo # 
in the Table, is between Mennedanum (supposed to | the entrance, were thought to resemble a 4! 
he Moudon) and Viviseus (Verai), on the lake of | heal, which was called, in the native dislect of 
fiewva. There is a place called Prowasens, whieh | Messapians, Brention or Brentesion, (Nr 
may be Bromagus, J'remesens is on a little stream, | p. 282; Steph. B, a. 0. Bperréoior.t) It ape 
the Aroye; and Bromagus inay mean the town on | —— 
the Bro. [4. LJ * Concerning the orthography of the net # 

BROMESCU S$ (Bpouiexas), a town of Mygdonia | Latin see Orell, Onom, Tullinn, p. 98; Comm “ 
in Macedonia, near the river by which the waters of | Lucan, ii, 609; Taschucke ad Melam. Os & 
the lake Bolbe flow into the Strymoenie gulf, (Thue, | whole, the preponderance of authority appean & 
iv. 103.) It was either upon the site of this place | in favour of Brundistum, 
or of the neighbouring Arcthusa that the fortress of — f It seems probable that the real native *o* 
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to heme teen in very early times one of the chief | 
torns of the Sallewtines: bence tradition generally 
awrihed its foundation to a colony from Crete, the 
wne soarce from whence the origin of the Sallen- 
tues themselves was derived. (Strab. f.¢.; Lucan, ii. 
10) As obscure and confused tale related by Justin 
(si. 2) represents it ms founded by the Aetolians 
ender Diumed, whe were, however, expelled by the 
native ichabitants of the country, whom he calls 
Apelians Both legends point to the fact that it 
was in existence as a Mexsapian or Sallentine city 
tefare the settlement of the Greek colonies in its 
waybhourboad, According to Strabo, it had long 
‘wen porerned by its own kings, at the time of the 
‘ealatia of Tarentum by Phalanthus, and af- 
feded a place of refuge to that chieftain himself 
eben expelled by civil dissensions from his newly 
funded city. Henee the monument of the hero was 
stows at Brundusiom. (Strab. 1. c.; Justin. iii. 4.) 
We have very little information concerning its his- 
bey prior ta the Roman comquest; but it seems to 
bre been a place of comparatively little import- 
wer, being obscured by the greatness of its neigh- 
tear Tarestum, which, at this period, engrossed the 
vit commerce of this part of Italy. (Pol. x. 1.) 
Ercedusiam, however, appears to have retained its 
‘toed, and perer received a Greek colony. 
lieewe Seykux, thongh he notices Hydruntum, makes 
= sention of Bramdusium, and Seymous Chius 
wm it the port or emporium of the Mcasapians, 
(wl § 14; Seymn. Ch. 363.) The name is only 
“se mentioned incidentally by Herodotus (iv. 99), 
‘is s manner that shows it to have been familiar 
the Greeks of his day. 

Bot the excellence of its port, and its advantageous 
stustum fer the purpose of commanding the Adniatic, 
‘tL in @ commercial and naval point of view, ap- 
jer to have early attracted the attention of the 
Saat; and the pamessian of this important port 
» sak! to have been one of the chief objecta which 
re them to tern their arms against the Sallentines 
“e.¢. 267. (Zonar, viii. 7.) But though the city 
*J te their hands on that oceasion, it was not till 
t+. 244 that they proceeded to secure its possession 
* te gstablishment there of a Roman colony. (Liv. 
fpt cox; Vell. Pat.i. 14; Flor.i. 20.) It is from 
So perdal that the importance of Brandusium must 
\e iste; the new colony appears to have risen ra- 
telly to wealth and prosperity, for which it was in- 
tal partly to the fertility of its territory, bat still 
See tw ite commercial advantages; and ita import- 
o> cationslly increased, as the Roman arms were 
wred in succession, first to the opposite shores of 
Usriwra and Greece, and afterwards to those of 
tss Its admirable port, capable of sheltering the 
=p~t fects in perfect safety, caused it to be selected 
a tke chief naval station of the Romans in these 
em As early as the First Illyrian War, n. c. 229, 
vas bere that the Romans assembled their fleet 
ool artny far the campaign (Pol. ii. 11); and during 
# Scend Punic War it was again selected as the 
arsi station for the operations against Philip, king 
*Meeedbmia. (Liv, xxiii 48, xxiv.10, 11.) Han- 
a. a6 ont aocasion, made a vain attempt to sur- 
vie it; bat the citizens continued faithful to the 
Loman couse, and at the most trying period of the 
ta Beandesiam was one of the eighteen colonies 





rw Brendon or Brenda (see Hesych. s. , Bpevdov), 
swwsce Pestus tells us (p.33) that Brenda was used 
* det writers as a poetic form for Brundusium. 
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which came forward readily to furnish the supplies 
required of them, (Id. xxv. 22, xxvii, 10.) During 
the subsequent wars of the Romans with Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia, the name of Brundasinm con- 
tinually recurs: it was almost invariably the point 
where the Roman generals assembled the fleets and 
armies with which they crossed the Adriatic ; and 
where, likewise, they landed on their return in 
triamph. (Id. xxxi, 14, xxxiv. 52, xxxvii. 4, xliv, 
1, aly, 14, &e.) After the Roman dominion had 
been permanently established over the provinces 
beyond the Adriatic, the constant passage to and 
fro for peaceful purposes added still more to the 
trade and prosperity of Brandusiam, which thus 
rose into one of the most flourishing and considerable 
cities of Southern Italy. 

The position of Brundusium as the point of direct 
communication between Italy and the eastern pro- 
vinces, naturally rendered it the scene of numerous 
historical incidents during the later ages of the 
republic, and under the Roman empire, of which a 
few only can be here noticed. In p.c. 83 Sulla 
landed here with his army, on his return from the 
Mithridatic war to make head against his enemies 
at Rome: the citizens of Brundusium opened to him 
their gates and their port, a service of the highest 
importance, which he rewarded by bestowing on 
them an immunity from all taxation, a privilege 
they continued to enjoy during a long period. 
(Appian, B.C. 1.79) In p.c. 57 they witnessed 
the peaceful return of Cicero from his exile, who 
landed here on the anniversary of the foundation of 
the colony (satali Brundisinae coloniae die, Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 1), & day which was thus rendered the 
occasion of double rejoicing. During the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, Brandusium became 
the scene of important military operations. Pompey 
had here gathered his forces together with the view 
of crossing the Adriatic, and a part of them had 
already sailed, when Caesar arrived, and after in- 
vesting the town on the land side endeavoured to 
prevent the departure of the rest. For this purpose, 
having no fleet of his own, he attempted to block up 
the narrow entrance of the port, by driving in piles 
and sinking vessels in the centre of the channel, 
Pompey however soceeeded in frustrating his en- 
deavours until the return of his fleet enabled him to 
make his escape to Illyricum, (Caes, B.C. i. 24— 
28; Cic, ad Att. ix. 3, 13, 14, 15; Lucan, ii. 609— 
735; Dion Cass. x1i,12; Appian, B.C. ii. 40.) After 
the death of the dictator, it was at Brundusium that 
the youthful Octavius first assumed the name of 
Caesar; and the veteran cohorts in garrison there were 
the first that declared in his favour, (Appian, B.C. 
iii. 11.) Four years later (.c. 40) it was again 
besieged by Antony and Domitius Ahenobarbas, and 
Octavian in vain attempted to raise the siege: but 
its fall was averted by the intervention of common 
friends, who effected a reconciliation between the two 
triumvirs (Id. v. 56, 57-60; Dion Cass. xlviii, 27 
—30). The peace thus concluded was of short 
duration, and in n.c¢. 41 Anteny having again 
threatened Brondusium with a fleet of 300 sail, 
Maecenas and Cocceius proceeded thither in haste 
from Rome, and succeeded once more in concluding 
an amicable arrangement. Jt was on this last oc- 
casion that they were accompanied by Horace, who 
has immortalised in a well-known satire his journey 
from Rome to Brundusium. (Hor, Sat. i, 5; Plot. 
Ant. 35; Appian, B.C. v. 93.) In a.c. 19, Virgil 
died at Brandusiuin on his return from Greece. 
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(Donat. Vit. Virgil.) Ata later period Tacitus has ! bronght to light many of the piles driven in ty Ca. 
sar, and have thas proved that these work: vee 
constructed, as he has himself described Ue & we 
narrowest port of the entrance. (Cae, B Cl. ih; 
Mtrab. vi, p. 282; Lucan, Phars. ii. 610, &.; Sse 
. 384—390.) 


left us an agimated picture af the motuenful spectacle, 
when Agrippina landed here with the ashes of her 


Hiosband Gerinanicus. (Tae. Anne. iii 1.) Uaidler | 


the empire we hear comparatively Hitth of Braundu- 
sium, theagh it is certain that it retained its former 
importance, and continued tu be the point of de- 
perture and arrival, both for ordinary travellers and 
for armies on their way between Italy and the East, 
(Capit. M. Ant. 9, 27; Spartian, See, 15.) The 
peried at whieh the Appian Way was continued 
thither, and rendered preticuble for carriages is 
uncertain: bat the direct rad fron Rome to Bran. 
dusinm through Apulia, by Canusium and Egnatia, 
which was only adapted for mules in the time of 
Strabo, was first completed as a highway by Trajan, 
and named from him the Via Trajana. The cotton 
route was to crass fren hence direct to Dyrrhachiun, 
from when the Via Egnatia led through Uy ricurmn 
and Macedonia to the shores of the Bosporus: but 
travellers proceeding to Greece frequently crossed 
over to Anton, and thenee through Epeirus into 
Thessaly. During the later ages of the empire 
Hydrantam appears to have become a frequent place 
of passage, and almost rivalled Brondusium in this 
respect; Uhoush in the time of Pliny it was reckoned 
the less safe and certain passage, though the shorter 
of the two. (Strah. vi. pp. 283; Itin. Ant. 
pe 317, 823, 497; Plin. iti, 11. s. 165 Ptol. iii, 1. 
§ 14; Mel. ii. 4.) 

After the fall of the Western Empire Brondusinm 
appears te have declined in iteportance, and during 












the Gothie wars plays a subordinate part to the | 


neighbouring eity of Hydrantum. Its passession was 
Jong retained by the Byzantine emperors, tuether 
with the rest of Cylabria and Apalia; but after they 
had long contested its possession with the Goths, 
Lombards, and Saracens, it was finally wrested from 
them by the Nermans in the eleventh centary. 

The excelleneé of the port of Brondusinm is cele- 


brated by many ancient writers, Strabo speaks of it 


as superior to that of Tarentum, and at a much ear- 
lier periud Ennius (Ana. vi. 53) already called it 


“ Beundisium pulero praecinctum praepete porta.” 


It was composed of two principal arms or branches, 
ranning far inte the Land, and united only by a very 
Harrow strait or outlet communicating with the sea. 
Outside this narrow channel was an outer larhonr or 
roadstead, itself in a great dezree shelteral by a 
sinall island, or group of islets, now called the Laela 
di St. Andrea; the ancient name of whieh appears 
to have been Barra, (Fest. e. tariun, p33.) It 


was oceupied by a Pharos or lighthouse similar to | 


that at Alexnmdria. (Mela, ii. 7.) Pliny speaks of 
these islands as * forming the port ef Brandusinin.” 
Hence he must designate by this tern the outer har- 
beur; but the one generally meant and deseriled by 
Caesar and Strabo was certainty the fave harbour, 
which was completely landlocked and sheltered fran 
every wind, while it was deep enough for the largest 
ships; and the narrowness of the entrance rendered 
it easily defensible against any attack from without, 
This channel is now almost choked up with sand, and 
the inner port rendered in Consequence completely 
useless. This has been ascribed te the works erected 
by Caesar for the purpose of obstructing the entrance; 
bat the port continued in full use many centuries 
aflerwards, and the real origin of the obstruction 
dates only from the fifteenth century. Recent at- 
tempts to clear out the channel have, however, 
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PLAN OF BRONDUSIUM. 


AA. Taner harbour. 

KB. Oater harbour. 

C. Spot where Caesar tried to block up the entrance 

of the inner harbour, 

1D. Mestern city of Brendest. 

E. Islands of St, Andrea, the ancient Barra. 

The modern city of Brindisi is a pore ani ie 
| clining place, though retaining about 6400 inte 
ants: if possesses very few vestiges of antso%, 
except two hifty columns of cipolline marble. oo d 
which is still erect, and which appears to have tes 
designed i ancient times to bear lights, and «re 
beacons or lighthouses to guide ships inte the oor 
harbour. Numerous fragments of an architects 
kind also remain, and many inscriptions, but ft ‘he 
most part of little interest. They are collected by 
Mutmsen (Megni Neapolitan’ Inseript. Late. 
pp. 27—30). Many other remains of its anes 
splendour are said to lave been destroyed in the Ifa 
centary, when the modern castle was constrecte! °F 
Charles V. The territory of Brindisi is still wr 
especially in olives; im ancient times ale & ¥s 
noted for its abundance of oi] and wine, theach 
latter was of inferior quality. Strabo speaks of © 
territory as superior in fertility to that of Tarest==, 
lint we learn from Cacsar that it was in ancient, & 
| well as inadern times, an unhealthy neigh boartead, 
and his troupes that were quartered there in the s 
jtumn of Bec. 49 sufferad severely in consejueet 
(Strab. vi. p, 282; Caes. B.C. ii, 2; Varr. AA’ 

8. § 2; Swinburne, L¢.; Giustiniani, De. teevgr. 

vol. i, pp. 360—380.) 

The coins of Benndusinm all belong to the pel 

of the Latin colony. Those with Greek legends cxtad 
| by some early nuinismatists are false. [ELH B) 
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RBUTTU (Bpértsos), a people who inhabited the } fills up the whole centre of the peninsula, and sends 
wathern extremity of Italy, from the frontiers of | down its ridges to the Ionian Sea, where they form 
Lacanis to the Sicilian Straits and the promontory | a projecting mass that separates the Gulf of Taren- 


ot Lencopetra, Both Greek and Latin writers ex- 

poly tell us that Bruttii was the name of the 

people: no separate desicnation for the country or 
jeorinee appears to hare been adopted by the Ro- 
craze, who almost universally use the plural form, or 
tame of the nation, to designate the region which 
they inhabited, Thus Livy uses “ Consentia in 
Krautis,” “extremus Italiae angulus Brattii,” 
* Bratt: proviness,” &c.: and the same usage pre- 
rebel dows to a very late period. (Treb. Poll, Te- 
triews, 24; Notit. Dign. ii, pp. 10, 120.) The name 
€ Becrrica, to designate the province or region, 
Srugh adopted by almost all modern writers on 
wrent geography appears to be unsupported by any 
tumoral authority: Mela, indeed, uses in one pas- 
race the plrrase “in Bruttio,” but it is probable that 
tes it merely an elliptic expression for “ in Bruttio 
ters,” the term used by him in another passage, as 
wil as by many otber writers. (Mela, ii. 4,7; In 
Fe. a. 20. § 13, Bruttium is also aw adjective.) 
Tte Greeks, however, used Bperria for the name of 
the conntry, reserving Bpérrio: for that of the people, 
(felis. 7,25, a2. 7; Strah. vi. P. 255.) Polybius, 
& cere than ove passage, calls it 7 Bperriarh xcpa 
is 56, ix. 27). 

The land of the Bruttians, or Bruttinm (as we 
#all autinge to designate jt, in accordance with 
Petlern usage), was bounded on the N. by Lucania, 
fm which it was geparated by a line drawn from 
ae river Lans pear the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Cothis near the Gulf of Tarentum, On the W. it 
eu wathad by the Tyrrhenian Sea, and on the S. 
tol K by that known in ancient times as the Sici- 
‘am Sea, including under that appellation the Gulf 
t Tareetam, I: thus comprised the two provinces 
ow ktewn as Calabria Citra and Calabria Ultra, 
wth the exceptian of the northernmost portion of 
ty fiemer, which was included in Lucania. The 
‘oun thos fienited is correctly described by Strabo 
i.e.) a a peninsula including within it another 
perewula The breadth from sea to sea, at the 
just where its frontier joins that of Lucania, does 
it crcerd 300 stadia, or 30 Geog. miles; it after- 
warts widens out eunsiderably, forming a mountain- 
se tract of above 50 Geog. miles in breadth, and 
oe arain becomes abruptly contracted, so that the 
dius between the Terinacan Gulf and that of Scyl- 
ever i hewn than 17 Geag. miles in width (Strabo 
alle i 160 statia, which is very near the truth). 
The remaining portion, or southernmost peninsula, 
tending from thence to the promontory of Lenco- 
win ( Capo delf Armi), is about 60 miles long by 
“its greatest width. The general form of the 
frstian pooasuls may be mot inaptly compared to 
+ tent, of which the heel is formed by the Lacinian 
Mmentory sear Crotona, and the toe by that of 
were. It is travered throughout its whole 
stent by the chain of the Apennines, to which it 
7 itu entire configuration. This range of moun- 
aca ecters the Bruttisn territory on the confines of 
Lorain, emt descends along the western coast of the 
pevooce ae far as the Terinaean Galf, Throughout 
vee extent the central chain approaches very close 
b Cae shone of the Tyrrhenian Sea, while the great 
SUyny mountain mass of the Sila (to the E. of the 
has chats, fromm which it is partly separated by the 
revey @ the Crathis, though at the same time 
tomy counevted with the same mountain system) 


tum from that of Seyllacium. The extreme angles 
of this mass are formed by the Punta delf Alice (the 
ancient Cape Crittsa) and the more celebrated La- 
ctstas Promontory. South of this, the coast is 
deeply indented on each side by two extensive bays: 
the one known in ancient times as the Terinacan or 
Hipponian Gulf (now the Golfo di Sta Eufemia) on 
the W.; that of Scyllacium (still called Golfo di 
Sqwiliace)on the E, Between the two occurs the re- 
markable break in the chain of the A pennines, alreaily 
noticed in the description of those mountains [ Arms- 
sinus], so that the two seas are here separated only 
by a range of low hills of tertiary strata, leaving on 
each side a considerable extent of | marshy plain. ‘In 
mediately S. of this isthmus, however, the Apennines 
rise again in the lofty group or mass of mountsins 
now called Aspromonte, which completely fill up the 
remaining portion of the peninsula, extending trom 
sea to sea, and ending in the bold headland of Leuco 
petra, the extreme SW. point of italy. The penin- 
sula thus strongly characterized by: natare was the 
country to which, according to Antiochus of Syracuse, 
the name of Italy was originally confined. (Antioch, 
ap. Dionys, i. 35; Arist. Pol. vii. 10.) [Iratta.] 
It is evidently the same to which Plutarch applies 
the name of “ the Rhegian peninsula ” (4 ‘Pyrywar 
xeppdrncos, Crass. 10). 

The natural characters of the land thns consti- 
tuted result at once from its physical conformation, 
The two great mountain groups of the Sila and the 
Aspromonte, have formed in all times wild and 
rugged tracts, covered with dense forests almost im- 
penetrable to civilization. On the western coast, 
also, from the river Laus to the Terinaean Gulf, the 
Apennines approach so close to the sea that they 
leave scarcely any space for the settlement of consi- 
derable towns; and the line of coast throughout this 
extent affords no natural harbours. The streams 
which flow down from the mountains to the sea on 
either side have for the most part a very short course, 
aml are mere mountain torrents: the only consi- 
derable valley is that of the Cratiis, which has a 
northerly course from the neighbourhood of Consentia 
for near 20 miles, separating the forest-covered 
group of the Sila on the E. from the main chain of 
the Apennines on the W., until at length it emerges 
through a narrow gorge into a rich alluvial plain, 
through which it flows in an easterly direction to the 
sea. There is also a considerable tract of alluvial 
marshy plain on the shores of the Terinaean Gulf, 
and another, though of leas extent, on the oppesite 
side of the isthmus, adjoining the Gulf of Scyllaciurn. 
A plain of some extent also exists on the banks of 
the river Mesima, near its mouth; bot with these 
few exceptions, the whole tract from sea to sea is 
occupied either by the mountain ranges of the Apen- 
nines, or by their lexs elevated offsets and underfalls. 
The slopes of these hills towards the sea are admi- 
rably adapted for the growth both of olives and vines; 
and modern travellers speak with great admiration 
of the beauty and fertility of the coasts of Calabria. 
But these advantages are limited to a small portion 
of the country; and it is probable that even when 
the Greek settlements on the coast were the most 
flourishing, neither culture nor civilization had made 
much progress in the interior. The mountain tract 
of the Sila was celebrated for its forests, which pro- 
duced both timber and pitch of the highest valve for 
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ship-building. The latter especially was under the 
Retains an important souree of revenue to the 
state, (Dionys. xx. Pr. Mai, 5, 6.) 

All ancient authors agree in stating that neither 
the naine nor the orizin of the ruttians cold claim 
avery remote antiquity, The country occupied by 
them was inhabited, in the earliest times of which 


we have any knowledge, by the Oexoritaxs—a _ 


trite of Pelasvian orizin, of which the Citones andl 

Moreeres appear to have been merely subordinate | 
divisions. [See the respective articles.) Tt was 
while the Oenotrians were still masters of the land 
that the first Greek settlers arrived; and the beauty 
of the climate and country, as well asthe rapid piros- 
perity attained by these first settlements, proved so 
attractive that within a few years the shores of 
Bruttinin were completely etiireled bya belt of Grek 
colonies, These were (begianing from the Crathis, 
and proceeding southwards): 1. Choroxa, an 
Achaean colony, founded inp. ec. 710, probally the 
Nest ancient, aid at one time the most powerful of 
all; 2. SeyLiactem or Sev Lnrie a, aceerding to 
Stmbo, an Athenian colony, but of uneertain date: 
3. Cavcbosta, a colony of Crotona: 4. Loci, 
founded by the people of the same mone in Greece 
$. Rurncieaya Chileitic colony, founded shortly be- 
fore the tiest Me-senian war: 6. Mrpwa, a colony, 
and probably a dependeney, of Loeri: 7. Hirre- 
uM, ale a colony from Leeri: 8. Tenaina, a 
colony of Crotuna, We have seareely any know- 
lelee of the exact relations between these Greek 
cities and the native Genotrian tabes; but there 
apystars little doubt that the latter were reduced to 
a state of dependence, amd at one time at least of | 
complete subjection, We knew that the territories | 
of the Greek cities comprised the whole line of 
est, so that thase of Crotona and Thurii tet at 
the river Hylias. and thee of Loeri awl Rheginm 
were separated only by the Halex (Thue. iii, 99, 
vii. 35); atl when we find both Crotona and Locri 
funding colonies on the oppesite side of the penin- 
sla, there can be littl: doubt that the internediate 
districts alsu were at least nominally subject to 
them. 

Such appears to have been the state of things at 
the time of the Pelopemtnesian war; but in the eonurse 
of the fulluwing century a great change took place. | 
The Sebellian tribe of the Lucanians, who bit been | 
gewlually extending their conquests towards the | 
south, and had already inade thetmselves masters of | 
the northern parts of Qenotria, now pressed forwards | 
inte the Bruttian peninsula, and established their 
dominion over the interior of that country, reducing 
its previous inhabitants to a state of vassalage or 
serfdom. ‘This prohably took place after their great 
vietory over the Thurians, near Laos, in nec, 390; 
wn fitthe more than 30 years elapsed between 
this event and the rise of the people, properly 
called Brattinns. ‘These are represented by ancient 
withors as nerely a congregation of revolted slaves | 
and other fugitives, whe had taken refuge in the wild 
Thonntain rezions of the peninsula: it seetns pre 
bable that a considerable portion of them were the 
native Ovnotrian or Pelasgic inhabitants, who gladly 
embrnced the opportunity to throw off the foreign 
yoke. (Niebulir, vol. i. p98.) But Justin dis. 
tinetly deseribes them as headed by youths of La- 
Canin mee; ated there appears sufficient evidence 
of their chee connexion with the Lucanians to war- 
rant the assumption that these formed an impertant 
ingredient in their national cornpositiun. ‘The name 
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of Bruttii (Beertio:) was given them, it serms, mt 
by the Greeks, but by the Lucanians, and smite 
in their language fugitive slaves or rebels (Spares, 
é@roorara). But though used at frst as a tent 
reproach, it was subsequently adopted by the Brit- 
tiaas themselves, who, when they had msen two th 
rank of a powerful nation, pretended to dente 4 
from a hero named Bruttus (Bperros), the eo ¢ 
Herenles and Valentia. (Died. avi. 15; Stmd. n 
p. 255; Justin xxiii. 1; Steph. Byz. a, 0. Bpertot) 
Justin, on the other hand, represents them as denv- 
ing their name from a woman of the nawe of Brot 
whe figured in their first revolt, and who, in bee 
versions of the legend, assumes the diguitr @ 4 
queen, (Justin. he; Jornand. de Reb. bet Wi; 
P. Diac. Misti. 17.) 

The rise of the Lruttian people from this feta 
tons aggregation of rebels and fugitives is asegre! 
by Diodorus to the year 356, m.c.; and this aewe’s 
with the stuternent of Strabo that they arse at Oe 
peril of the expedition of Dion agaiust the younot 
Dionysius. The wars of the latter, as well » 
his father, with the Greek cities in southern Ins 
and the state of confusion and weakness to #hea 
these were reduced in consequence, probably contr 
buted in a preat degree to pave the way for the 
rise of the Bruttian power, The name mast > 
deal liave been much more ancient if we evuld tres 
to the accurney of Diadorus, whe, in another par 
sage (xii. 22), speaks of the Bruttians as lao: 
expelled the remainder of the Sybarites, who be! 
settlel on the river Traens after the destrucuw d 
their own city, Dut it is prebable that this 4 
mere inacenracy of expression, and thst be «7 
Incans to designate the inhabitants of the coun. 
who were afterwards called Bruttians.® The 1 
cress of the latter, after their first appearance 2 
histery, was rapid, Comypased orizinaliy, as #¢ a 
told, of mere troops of outlaws and band:tti, to 
soon became numerous and powerfal enough to ot 
the artus of the Lueanians, and not only mo 
tained their independence in the mountain distro 
of the interior, bmt attacked and made theme 
masters of the Greek cities of Hipponiam, Tere 
and Thurit, (Died, xvi, 15; Strab. wi p 255.) 
Their independence seems to have been readslr 
knowlelzed by the Lucanians; and less thin % 
years after their first revolt, we find the two moe 
uniting their arms as allies against thar ured 
mighbours. The latter applied for assistaare ¥ 
Alexander, king of Epirus, who crossed over 
Italy with an army, and carried an the war fr * 
veral successive catnpoigns, during which be riowd 
Heraclea, Consentia, and Terina; bat finally pened 
in a battle against the combined forces of the Lue 
nians aud Bruttians, near Pandosia, me. S26 
(Liv. viii, 94; Justin, xii, 2, xxii, 1; Stab © 
p- 256.) They next had to contend agauns OF 
arms of Agathocles, who ravaged their coasts #0 
his thets, took the city of Hipponinm, which be 0% 
verted into a strong fortress and naval statin sof) 





* Stephanus of Byzantium, indeed, cites Ato) 
chus of Syracuse, as using the name of Brew ft 
this part of Italy, but this seems to be clewy 4) 
inistake, (Comp. Dionys. i, 12.) It is more ™ 
markable that, according to the same authonty, Ge 
name of Breftian as an adjective (ueAgivn yAett® 
Bpettia) was used by Aristophanes, at least & 
years befure the date assigned for the rise « Oe 
nation, 
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eanpelled the Bruttians to conclude a disadvan- 
taoms peace. Bot they soon broke this treaty, 
cal mootered possession of Hipponium. (Diod. xxi. 
4 §; Justin. xxiii. 1.) This appears to have been 
the pertad when the Brattian nation had reached its 
hothet pateh of and prosperity; it was not 
img ledure they had to contend with a more fermi- 
Ghe alversary, and as early as B.c. 282 we find 
them aniting their arma with those of the Lucanians 
ue Sacosites against the growing power of Rome. 
(Lov. Epit xii.; Fast. Capit.) A few years later 
they ae mentioned as sending auxiliaries to the 
auref Pyrrbus; bot after the defeat of that mon- 
wrth, aid bis expulsion from Italy, they had to 
‘eur the fall brunt uf the war, ami after repeated 
anpsiges apd successive triumphs of the Koman 
croerala, C. Fabricius and L. Papirius, they were 
Seally reduced to submission, and compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the surrender of one-half of the 
mat furest of Sila, so valuable for its pitch and 
totet, (Dionys. ax. Fr. Mai and Didot; Fast. 
Cape; Zonar. viii. 6.) 

Their subenission however was still but imperfect ; 
oot though they remained tranquil throughout the 
Fint Pune War, the successes of Hannibal in the 
‘cud, proved too much for their fidelity, and the 
Urettians were among the first to declare in favour 
¢ tte Corthaginian general after the battle of Cannae. 
Liv, xz 61.) The defection of the people did not 
urteal in the first instance draw with it that of the 
wena: bat Petelia and Consentia, which had at first 
ea slow, were speedily reduced by the Bruttians, 
wate) by « smal) Carthaginian force, and the more 
Zprtant cities of Locri and Crotona followed not 
‘safer. Rhegiam alone remained firm, and was 
oi t% defy the Carthaginian arms throughout the 
ew. (id xxisi, 20, 30, xxiv. 1—3.) In wc. 215 
ixeoo, the ieutenamt of Hannibal, after his defeat 
‘Uramestam by Tib. Gracchus, threw himself into 
intcam, where he was soon after joined by a body 
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pleted their humiliation. They were deprived of a 
great part of their territory, and the whole nation 
reduced to a state bordering on servitude: they were 
not admitted like the other nations of Italy to rank 
as allies, but were pronounced incapable of military 
service, and only employed to attend upon the Roman 
Magistrates as couriers or letter-carriers, and at- 
tendants for other purposes of a menial character. 
(Appian. Annib, 61; Strab. v. p. 251; Gell. N. A. 
x. 3.) It was however some time before they were 
altogether crushed: for several years after the close 
of the Second Punic War, one of the practors was 
annually seat with an army to watch over the 
Brattians; and it was evidently with the view of 
more fully securing their subjection that three colo- 
nies were established in their territory, two of Roman 
citizens at Tempsa and Crotona, and a third with 
Latin rights at Hipponiam, to which the name of 
Vibo Valentia was now given. A fourth was at the 
same time settled at Thurii on their immediate 
frontier. (Liv, xxxiv. 45, xxxv, 40.) 

From this time the Bruttians as a people disappear 
from history: bat their country again became the 
theatre of war during the revolt of Spartacus, who 
after his first defeats by Crassus, took refuge in the 
southernmost portion of Bruttium (called by Plutarch 
the Rhegian peninsula), in which the Roman general 
sought to confine him by drawing lines of intrench- 
ment scross the isthmus from sea to sea, The 
insurgent leader however forced his way through, 
and again carried the war into the heart of Lucania. 
(Plat. Crass. 10, 11; Flor, ii, 20.) During the 
Civil Wars the coasts of Bruttium were repeatedly 
laid waste by the fleets of Sextus Pompeius, and 
witnessed several conflicts between the latter and 
those of Octavian, who had established the head- 
quarters both of his army and navy at Vibo. (Appian, 
B.C. iv, 86, v. 19,91, 103, &c.) Strabo speaks 
of the whole province as reduced in his time to a 
state of complete decay. (vi. p. 253.) It was in- 


{ieeh trowpa fram Carthage under Bomilcar: and | cluded by Augustos in the Third Region, together 
wa this time be made that region his stronghold, | with Lucania; and the two provinces appear to have 
oma whence be repeatedly issued to oppose the | continued united for most administrative purposes 


waa generals in Lucania and Samnium, while be 
cvattly fell hack upon it as a place of safety 
wa defeated or hard 
tyecal character of the country, already described, 
sire it necessarily a military position of the 
“stett strength: and after the defeat and death of 
aroha! Hannibal himself withdrew all his forces 
~ the Brattian peninsula, where he continued to 
astan his against the Roman generals, 
tc afer they were undispnted masters of the rest 
fanty. (hd xxvii. 53.) We have very little in- 
raatea concerning the operations of the four years 
sig whch Hannibal retained his position in this 


wees: be appears to have made his headquarters 


he mest part im the neighbourhood of Crotona, 
¢ the name of Castra Hannibalis retained by a 
=i uwn en the Gulf of Seyllacium, points to his 
eS ied this also as a permanent station. 
~trvicie the Romans, thongh avoiding any decisive 
orment, were continually gaining ground on 
© by the successive reduction of towns and fort- 
oes, a that very few of these remained in the 
vais af the Carthaginian general, when he was 
aly twrulked frozo Italy. 

Thy rarages of so many successive campaigns 
ut have already inflicted a severe blow upon the 
“merty af Brattium: the measures adopted by 
* Geers to ponish them for their rebellion com- 





until the fall of the Roman empire, and were governed 
coujointly by a magistrate termed a “ Corrector.” 


by the enemy. The | The Liber Coloniarum however treats of the “ Pro- 


vincia Brattiorum ” as distinct from that of Lucania. 
(Plin, iii, 5.8. 10; Not. Dign. ii, 18. p. 64; Orell. 
Inser. 1074, 1187; Lib. Colon. p. 209.) 

After the fall of the Western Empire Brottium 
passed with the rest of Italy under the dominion of 
the Goths: but was reconquered by the generals of 
Justinian, and continued from thenceforth subject to 
the Byzantine emperors till the 11th century. It 
was during this interval that a singular change took 
place in its name. During the greater part of this 
period it appears that Brattium and a small part of 
the Calabrian peninsula were all that remaiped to 
the Greek emperors in Italy, and that the name of 
Calabria came to be gradually applied to the two 
provinces thus united under their government. But 
when they eventunlly lost their possessions in the 
eastera peninsula, the name of Calabria, which had 
originally belonged to that only, came to be used on 
the contrary to designate exclusively the Bruttian 
peninsala, which has in consequence retained to the 
present day the name of Calabria. It is impossible 
to trace exactly the progress, or determine the period 
of this change: but it appears to have been com- 
pletely established before the provinces in question 
were finally wrested from the Greek Empire by the 
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Normans, who assumed the titles of Dukes of | miles from Gerace. [Locrt.] 11. The Lreases 


Apnlia and Calabria, meaning by the latter the 
ancient Bruttium, and including the Calabria of the 
Romans under the title of Apulia, [Cauannia.] 
There was hardly any province of Italy, whieh 
was more deeply imbued with Greek influences than 
Bruttinm. The Greek colonies around its coasts 
left the impress not only ef their manners and ¢ivi- 
lization, but of their language; and even in the time 
of Ennius, the two languages current in the penin- 
sila were Greek andl Osean. (Fest. v. Brutetes.) 
The leng continuance of the Byzantine power in 
these regions must have tended to preserve and 
renew this clement: but it is probable that the 
traces of Greck language, and exyecially the Greek 
names, such as Maglopolt, leropotamo, &c., whieh 
have been preserved down to modern times, are duc 
to fresh colonies of Albanian Greeks intraduced by 
the Neapolitan kings in the fifteenth century; and 
have not been transmitted, as supposed by Niebuhr, 
without interruption fram the colonists of Magna 
Graecia, (Niebulir, vol.i. p.62; Swinburne's Travels, 
vol. i. p. 348 —353; K. Craven's Trerels, p. 312.) 
The rivers of Brattinm are, as already observed, 
mostly but ineonsiderable streams, mere mountain 
torrents having but «2 short course from the central 
ranges of the Apennines to the sea, Those of which 
the ancient mimes are preserved to ws are here enu- 
merated, Beginning from the Lavs (a0), which 
separated Brattium from Lucania, and proceeding 
along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, we tind: 
1, the “Batur flamen” of Pliny, a very small 
stream, still called the Bato, the mouth of which is 
only about a mile S. of that of the ae: 2. the Sa- 
natus of the Itineraries (/tin, Ant. pp. 105, 110) 


placed by them S. of Cotsentia, is evidently the | 


Saruto, a considerable stream, which rises in the 
mountains S, of Cosenza, and enters the sea ahont 
7 miles S. of the modern Amantesr. This is iden- 
tified by mest mdern tepographers with the river 
culled Oetrwanus (Qeivapos) by Lyenphron (Alex, 
729, 1009), on the banks of which was situated the 
city of Terina [Terma]: 3. tae Lanoto, another 
considerable stream which rises in the sane group 
ef mountains, but has a more cirenitous course, and 
falls into the Terinaean Gulf, about 16 miles S. of 
the Savuto, was called by the Greeks the Lameres, 
and gave name to the neighbouring town of La- 
metini (Steph, B. s.r, Aaunrivor). 4. The An- 
ciruta ef the Tabula, is a small stream called 
Angitola, about 6 miles S. of the preceding. 5, The 
Meuma, or Mesma, which gave name to the city 


on its banks, is still called the Mesima, a stream of | 


some importance, flowing inte the Gulf of Cinja: 
6. the Metaurus of Pliny, now called the Marre, 
about 7 miles S. of the Mesima, 7. The Crataris 
(Ulin. 1 ¢.), supposed to derive its name from the 
mnether of Seyila (Hom, Od, xii, 124) is considered 
to be the F. di Solano, x small stream which flows 
between the rock of Setlfa and the town of Bagnara, 
After passing the Straits of Messana no stream of 
any nete is found till atter rounding the headland of 
Leucopetra, when we come to (8) the Hanex, still 
called Alice, which was fora long time the boundary 
between the territories of Loeri and Rheginm, 
[Hauex.] 9. The Carcryes of Thueydides (iii. 
103) has been identified with the #. Piscopio, 
about 5 miles FE, of the preceding, 10. The Bu- 
Tirorus, mentioned by Livy (xxix. 7) as a river 
not far trom the walls of Loeri, is probably the 
modern F, Novite, which enters the sea about 3 


“(Aoteaves) of Ptolemy, still called the Lenm a 


few miles from the preceding. 12. The Sane a 
much more celebrated stream, memorable fir te 
great defeat of the Crotoniats on its hanks bet 
which there is great diffieulty in identifving wr 
certainty: it is probably the Alaro, [Sacew) 
13. The Hevones, or HELLEPORS, crlebrate | 
the defeat of the combined forces of the loot 
(ireeks by the elder Dionysins, B.C. 389, ms 
hably the Calipari, a sinall stream abat 1H me 
N. of the Capo di Stilo. 14. The Ascinale,s oe 
considerable stream, about 6 miles N, of the es 
ceding, flowing into the Gulf of Squillace, mr 
probably be the Carcrses, or Carctse's of Por 
and Mela, (Plin. iii, 15.) 15, In the same sacar 
Pliny speaks ot four other marigable rivers a te 
inte the sume gulf, to which he gives the na ¢ 
Choraus, Semmecs, Aroenas, and Tawcve 
the similarity of names, and order of eccurrer 
j enable us to blentify these, with tolerable cera 
as the streams now called respectively the (orm 
Simmari, Croechio, and Tactna, thongh oe * 
them certainly deserves to be called nance’. 
16. The Ansares, on the banks of which steel 
celebrated city of Crotona, is still called the Ben 
17. About 9 miles farther N, is the mouth of 
Neaetues, still called Neto, which is, next te te 
Crathis, the most considerable river of Breten 
[Neagrnvs.) 18 The Hyiras mental © 
Thucydides (vii. 35) as the limit between oO 
| territories of Crotona and Thurii, is protetit o 
Finmenwa, a small stream about 8 miles W 
the Capo dell’ Alice, 19. The Tragss, or Text 
| celebrated for the bloxly defeat of the Sth 
on its banks, is probably the Trionto, 20. Te 
| Craturs, as already mentioned, formed #& © 
ineuth the boundary between Lucania and iv 
tium, though by far the greater part of its cow 
belonged to the latter. 

Although Bruttium is throughout almet © 
whole extent a mountainous country, few naire © 
designations of particular heights have bee Fr 
served to us, The name of Sila, given in mbt 
lines to the great outlying mass of mearloe 
between Consentia and Crotena, appears to = 
been applied by the ancients more especially t or 
southern mass, now called Aspromonte > as be 
Strabo and Pliny place it in the immediate x 
hourhoed ef Locn and Rhegium. (Strab. ri. p 261) 
Plin. iii, 5. 8.10.) Probably the name (birt © 
evidently only another form of sifca, or it © 
Jorest) was at first applied indiseriminately » 2! 
jthe Apennines in this part of Italy. Thee = 
not, like these of Lucania and Central Ita. ¢ 
enleareuns character, but are composed fe 
most yort of granite and other primary mets 
thongh bordered on each side by a band of tee 
strata, which give rise to the more ferik > 
and vallics on the coasts, The Mons €)bot 
of Pliny, and the Latymnius of Theoerntas (As 
pviov pos, Id. iv. 17), appear to have been bee d 
them situated in the neighbourhood of Urotana bel 
cannot be identified with any certainty. 

The only islands on the coasts of Bruttiom ot 
mere rocks, utterly unworthy of notice, were t ™ 
for the traditions by which they were cocon 't 
with the mythological legends of the Greeks. Toe 
a barren rocky islet off Cape Laciniam was iden mw 





with the island of Calypso, the Oare1a of thew 
(Vlin, iit. 10. s. 15): two equally insigniticent me 
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opposite to Hipponium were called the IrHACKSIAR 
Ivevtar, from a fancied connexion with Ulysses 
(id 7. & 13); and a rock near Terina (supposed 
ty be the one now called Pietra della Nave) was 
caled Licea, from the name of one of the Sirens, 
whe war cast ashore there. (Solin. 2, § 9; Lycophr. 
Alez. 726.) 

The Greek colonies around the coasts of Bruttium 
hare heen already enumerated. Besides these we 
teu! the following cities and towns mentioned by 
werent historians and geographers. On the coast 
of he Tyrrhenian Sea, proceeding from the mouth 


{the Lans towards the Sicilian Strait, were Ceri, | hood 


Camverta, Treasa and Nucerta, Lawerivm 
od Naperivm, on the Terinaean Gulf, Meraveum 
wthe mouth of the river of the same name, and 
SvLLAgUM on the rock or headland of Scylla. On 
us 5. cat ware, Mystia near the promontory of 
Consthas, Castra Haxnipacis on the Scyllacian 
(olf, Peretia a few miles inland pear the mouth 
@ the Nesethus, and Crmmsa near the promontory 
“the ume name. The chief towns of the interior 
pnp resp which was at one time the capital 
of te Brattian nation, PaNposta and Arrustum 
@ the same neighbourhood ; Mamertium in the 
ethers peninsula, and Tiana. Besides these a 
curler of small towns are mentioned by Livy (xxx. 
19) daring the operations of the Romans in Brat- 
fam towards the close of the Second Punic War, 
te ounes of which are otherwise wholly un- 
town, He himself calls them “ ignobiles populi.” 
ee ee eS 
Argentina near Montalto, and Besidiae, the modern 
Kivignano (Besidianum), | but the other four, Uffu- 
pum, Vergae, Hetriculum, and Sypheum cannot be 
shevatied, the localities assigned to them by local 
wthymunans being parely conjectural, (Holsten, 
st Clue. p. 307; Barrius, de Sit. Calabr. ii. 5; 
temo, voli: p. 114.) Equally uncertain are 


ri “only by the 
henge of name. Siberena mentioned only by the 
mee aathor (v. SBephrn) Sa Severin, ie 
weaibulity to be the modern Sta 


tthe Itineraries mention of some towns which 
ly eet rg “ans pc wa trot 
et. Caprasia, probably Tarsia on 

wamaaams (Aiscsane), which we are expecssly told 
y Procopias (8. G. iii. 28) was a fortress con- 
wectat by the Romans; Paternum, near the head- 
ou ¢ Crimisa ; and on the other side of the penin- 
ts Nicsters (which still retains its name) a fow 
owe N. of the river Mesima. But the greater part 
{ Ge stations recorded by the Itineraries in this 
wt of Italy are utterly obscure, and were probably 
gpa places where relays of horses were 
ns ot paacity of towns showing the deca 

mits of the country. iz 
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On the W. coast we find mention of some ports, 
which appear to have been in use as such in the 
time of Pliny and Strabo, without any towns having 
grown up adjoining them. Of these are the Portus 
Parthenius, placed by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 10) between 
the Laus and Clampetia, but the position of which 
cannot be determined with more accuracy: the Portus 
Herculis (Plin. ib.; Strab. vi. p. 256) between Hip- 
ponium and Medma, probably Tropea: the Portus 
Orestis (Plin. J. c.) apparently in the neighbourhood 
of the Metaurus, and the Portus Balarus noticed by 
Appian (2. C. iv. 85) as situated in the neighbour- 
of the Sicilian Strait, probably the modern 
Bagnara. 
The principal ancient line of road through Brut- 
tium passed down the centre of the peninsula, fol- 
lowing nearly the same line with the modern high 
road from Naples to Reggio. It is considered in the 
Itineraries as a branch of the Appian Way (Itin. 
Ant. p. 106), but it was probably known originally 
as the Via Popillia, as an inscription has preserved 
to us the fact that it was origitally constructed by 
C, Popillius. It proceeded from Muranum (Mft- 
rano) in Lucania to Caprasia (probably Tarsia), 
ascended the valley of the Crathis to Consentia, 
thence descended into the plain of the Lametus, and 
passed through Vibo Valentia, and from thence fol- 
lowed with little deviation the W. coast as far as 
Rhegium. Another line of road preserved to us by 
the same authority a Ant. p 114) proceeded 
from Thurii along the E. coast by Roscianum and 
cage to Syllacium, leaving Crotona on the left, 

and thence round the coast to Rhegiam. It was 
this line which, as we learn from another 
inscription, was constructed under the emperor 
Trajan at the same time with the road through the 
Sallentine A third, given only in the 
Tabula, probably the least frequented of all, 
led from Blanda in Lucania down the W. coast of 
Brattium, keeping close to the Tyrrhenian sea, as 
far as Vibo Valentia, where it joined the road first 
described 


The modern provinces of Calabria have been less 
explored by recent travellers than any other part of 
Italy, and their phy is still but very im- 
perfectly known. None of the ancient cities which 
formerly adorned their shores bave left any striking 
monuments of their former magnificence, and even 
the site of some of them has never yet been deter- 
mined. The travels of Swinburne and Keppel 
Craven give a good acconnt of the physical cha- 
racters and present condition of the country; but 
throw very little light upon its ancient topography. 
and the local writers who have treated expressly of 
this subject are deserving of little confidence. The 
principal of these is Barrio, whose work, De Anti- 
quitate et Situ Calabriae (Roma. 1571, 8vo.), was 
republished in 1737 with copious illustrations and 
corrections by Tommaso Aceti. The original work 
is inserted in Burmann's Thesawrus Antiquitatum 
Italiae, vol. ix. part 5. In the more comprehensive 
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work of Romanelli (the Antica Topografta Istorica ” p. 260; comp. Milman’s Gibbon, vol. vill, p44; 
del Reyno di Napoli, Naples, 1815) the author lias | Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. xi. p- 186), is the ae 


fullowed almost exelusively the authority of Barrio 
and his commentators. There is no doubt that a 
carefel examination of the localities themselves hy 
a well-informed and enterprising traveller woull add 
greatly to our knowledge of their ancient geography 
and contition, (E. H. BL] 

BRU TTIUM. [Brera] 

BRUZUS, probably in Phrygia, Cramer (Asia 
Minor, vol. ti, p. 55) reters to this place a coin with 
the epigraph Bpovgyewy, and he supposes that Dru- 
zon, Which Ptolemy places among the cities of 
Phrvgin Magna, should be Bruzon. [G. LJ 

BRYA'NIUM (Bavaro), a town of Macedonia, 
in the district Deuriopus in Paeonia, Stephanus 
erroneously calls it a tewn of Epirus. (Liv, xxi. 
30; Strab. vii, p. 827; Steph. B.s.0.; Leake, North- 
ern Greeeve, ol, iii, p. BOT.) 

BRYGL (Bptryor), callel BRIGES (Bpiyes) by 
the Macedonians, a Thracian people dwelling in Ma- 
omionia, north of Beroes in the ieighbourhod of Mt. 
Bermius. They attacked the army of Mardonius, 
when he was marching through Macedonia inte 
Grevee in noe. 492, (Herod, vi. 45, vii, 73, 185; 
Strab. vil. pp. 295, 330; Steph. B. s.r. Bpiyes.) It 
was generally believed that a portion of this Thracian 
people emigrated to Asia Miner, where they were 
known under the name of Vhrygians, (Herod. vii, 
73; Strab, eee) [Pumyera.) Stephanus men- 
tions two Macedonian towns, Brygias (Bpyyies) and 
Brygiuin (Bptyior), which were apparently situated 
in the territory of the Brygi. 

Some of the Bregi were also settled in Tlyricum, 
where they dwelt apparently north of Epidarmnns, 
Strabo assigns to them a town Crdriae. (Strab. vii. 
pp. 326, 827; Appian, B.C. ii. 39.) 

BRY'LLION (BptAdcor: Eth. BooAAcavds; Steph. 
&. ¢.), acity on the Propontis in Bithynia, Stepha- 
nus reports that it was Cius, according to Ephorus, 
by which he probably ineans that Brylliam was 
the old name of Cius, There was a district Bevilis 
which contained the small town of Dasevleium. 
Pliny (v. 32) mentions Brvilium, whieh he evidently 
takes to be a different place from Cius, but near to 
it. [G. LJ 

BRYSEAE (Bpveeiai, Ilom. Jf. ii, 583; Bpu- 
weal, aus. iii. 20. § 3; Bpumal, Steph. B. s. v2). 
a town of Laconia, SW. of Sparta, at the foot of 
the ordinary exit from Mt. Taygetus. Its name ov- 
curs in Homer, but it had dwindled down to a small 
village in the time of Pausunias, who mentions, 
however, a temple of Dionysus at the place, into 
which women alone were pertnitted to enter, and of 
which they performed the sacred rites. Leake dis- 
covered] the site of Bryseae at the villaze of Sindabey 
near Shlucokhdré, He remarks that the marble 
fron Skfacokhori, which was presented by the Earl 
of Aberdeen to the British Museum, probably came 
from the above-mentioned temple at rysese; it 
hears the name of two priestesses, and represents 
varions articles of female apparel, Leake tound 
another marble at Sinanhey, which is also in the 
British Museum. (Leake, Morea, vol. i, p. 187, 
Peloponnesiaca, pp. 163, 166.) 

BUANA (Bovdva, Ptol. v, 13. § 21), a city of 
Armenia, about the site of which there lias been 
considerable difference of opinion. Rawlinson (Lond. 
Geog. Journ, vol. x. p. 90) considers that the great 
city of Salban, with the eapture of which the second 


campaign of Heraclius terminated (Theuplanes, | 


word whieh is written Buana by Ptolemy. and 

by Cedrenus (ii, p. 774). Sdl is evidently 
Kurdish Shal or Shar (for the dand ¢ are comstar 
confounded), signifving a city, and Salhan tlm &- 
comes the city of Van. According to this ne, u 

second campaign of Heraclius, in which Gibbe sp 
jxees him to have penetrated imto the bear: « 
Persia, must be confined to the countries berieroc 
on the Araxes, D'Anville, who has illustrate! th 


| campaign of Heraclius (Mem. de Acad. vol x02 











pp 559—573), has not attempted to fix a ste ‘+ 
Sulban, and finds in Artemita [ArTEemiTA) Se 
ancient representative of Van. (E. BA) 

BUBALIA, [Buparta.] 

BUBASSUS (Bu€acads: Eth. Bu€aeems) + 
tewn in Caria. Ephorus, acconding to Stepan, 
wrote Bisactoy and BuSdetiey; and Diceoras | ©. 
62) means the same place, when he calls i bo- 
bastus of the Chersonesus. Pliny (v.28) te s 
“rerio Bubassus;” and he adds, there was a ters 
Acauthus, otherwise called Dulopelis.” He pos 
the “regio Bubassus” next to Trivpia, the deiret 
of Triopium, Finally, Mela mentions a Bulase 
Sinus (1.16). The Bubassia Chersonesas is me 
tioned by Herodotus (i. 174, where the Ms 
rewling is Bu€Aeins, but there is no doubt thu < 
has been properly corrected Bu€accins).  Herenca 
tells a stery of the Cnidians attempting to cts 
canal through a narrow neck of land for the mr 
ese of insulating their peninsula, and peteces 
themselves against the Persians; they were at tle 
work while Harpagus was conquering lomua The 
isthinus where they made the attempt was fr 
stadia wide, and rocky. This place cannot be 1 
isthinus which connects the mainland with t 
high peninsula, now called Cope Krio, for t 
sandy, and Strabo says that Cape Ario (p 65°) 
Was ounce an island, but in his time was consected 
with the land by a causeway, Besides tins. th 
chief part of the city of Cnides was on the marnier 
as Bewufort observes (Karemania, p. 81), thes 
we cannot be sure that this was so in the tre « 
Harpagus, The passage in Herodotus is somewhat 
obscure, but mainly because it is ill pointed. He 
deseription is in his usually diffuse, hardly cram 
tical, torm, Herodotus says, “ Both other Helese 
inhabit this country (Caria) and Lacedeeroum: 
colonists, Cnidians, their territory being turvec & 
the sea (the name is Triopmm), and commen-rr 
from the Chersonesus Bubassie, and all the Cmcs 
being surrounded by the sea, except a small jan 
(for on the north it is bounded by the Galf Cec 
Mictts, and on the south by the sea in the directs 
of Syme and Rhodus); now at this email oe~ 
being about five stadia, the Cnidians were wore 1c 
to dig a canal.” It is clear, then, that he meacy « 
narrow neck some distance east af the tenn 4 
Cnilus, “ It is now ascertained, by Captam (irars 
survey of the coast, that the isthmus whaed ©. 
Cnidians attempted to dig throngh is near the bees 
of the Gulf of Syme." (Hamilton, Reseerctes, ¢ 
vol. ii, p. 78.) The writer of this article has pe 
seen Captain Graves’ survey. Mr. Brooke, inf) 
Remarks on the Island and Gulf of Srm ( Lowa « 
Geog, Journal, vol. viii. p. 134), places the <pee 
where the canal was attempted N. by W. te. 
Syme, “where the land sinks into a bay.” kk « 
very narrow, but he had not the opporturctr ~ 
measuring it He adds,“ The Triopias peacocae 
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wet the Bohassian or Bybessian peninsula, and at | native Egyptians and foreigners. ‘The ruins of Tel- 
the junction was the propased cut of the Cnidians. | Bastak, or the “ Hills of Bustak,” attest the original 
Neching can agree better with our observations,” | magnificence of the city. The entire circuit of the 
This expresses the meaning of Herodotus, who says | walls is, according to Hamilton (p. 367) not less 
viet all the territory of the Cnidians is called | than three miles in extent. Within the principal 
Treginm, and that it begins from the Chersonesus | inclosure, where there has been the greatest accu- 
stewie; the plain meaning of which is that, where | mulation of the rnins of successive edifices, is a large 
the Bubaesie ends, the Triopinm begins and runs | pile of granite-blocks which appear, from their fonns 
wetward to Cnidus, The Bubassie is therefore | and sculptures, to have belonged to numerous obe- 
adkreat from the Triopiom, and it is a peninsula lisks and gigantic propyla. The mounds which en- 
tween the Triopium or Tricpia and the main compassed the ancient city were originally begun by 
led. Captain Graves (London Geog. Jowrnal, | Sesostris and completed by the Aethiopian invader 
nl vil p 428) says, “ At about 2 miles to the Sabakos, who employed criminals upon these and 
tarthward of this (Gothic Island of Mr. Brook), at similar works. (Herod. ii, 137.) The mounds were 
the head of a narrow ereek, on each side of which intended to redeem and rescue the site of the city, 
we high and precipitous cliffs, is, | believe, the | and possibly its gardens and groves, from the inun- 
mmr isthmus forming the ancient Triopian pro- | dations of the Nile. From the general aspect of the 
mentoty. We levelled it across and made a plan of | ruins, and from the description given of it by Hero- 
thr intersting locality, which agrees well with | dotus (ii. 138), they appear to have been raised 
escent authorities, and in no place do the gulfs | concentrically around the temples of Pasht and 
aprach so near each other, although at Dabtchak | Hermes, so that the whole place resembled the in- 
‘tay ea the north shore nearer to Cape Krio, there | terior of an inverted cone, The only permanent 
to great distance.” Mr. Brooke seems to mean | buildings in Bubastis seem to have been the temples 
tir Sore western of these narrow necks. One of | and the granite walls and corridors, The private 
the two is certainly the place meant by Herodotus, | houses were probably little better or more solid than 
wal it seems to be the neck at the head of the Gulf | the huts of the Fellahs, er labourers of the present 
@ Srum, as the words of Herodotus indeed show. | day. 
At the head of this gulf then is the Bubassius The following is the description which Herodotns 
Scot, astall bay, and the town of Acanthus; and | gives of Butastis, as it appeared shortly after the 
te Bubsasie is further east. [G.L.} period of the Persian invasion, p.c. 525, and Mr. 
PCBASTIS, or BUBASTUS (Bo’€acr1s, Herod. Hamilton remarks that the plan of the ruins re- 
. 59, 197; Bet@aoros, Strab. xvii. p. 805; Diod. | markably warrants the accuracy of this historical eye- 
on. GL; Plin. v, 9. a. 9; Ptol. iv. 5. § 52), the Pri- | witness, (Herod. ii, 59, 60.) 
fiesetu of the ©. T. (Ezek. xxx. 17), and the Temples there are more spacious and costlier than 
snemn Tel-Hustak, was the capital of the nome | thatof Bubastis, but none so pleasant to behold, It 
fetiestites in the Delta, and was situated SW. of | is after the following fashion, Except at the entrance, 
Texs, upon the eastern side of the Pelusiac branch | it is surrounded by water: for two canals branch off 
the Nile. The nome and city of Bubastis were | from the river, and run as far as the entrance to the 
dotted to the Calasirian division of the Egyptian | temple: yet neither canal mingles with the other, 
«u-caste, and ascred to the goddess Pasht, whom | but one runs on this side, and the other on that. 
tbe Greeks called Bubastis, and identified with | Each canal is a hundred feet wide, and its banks are 
Astenm. The eat was the sacred and pecoliar ani- | lined with trees. The propylaea are sixty feet m 
zald Pasht, who is represented with the head of height, and are adorned with sculptures (probably 
Sat asimal or of its nobler congener the lion, and | intaglios in relief) nine feet high, and of excellent 
feyweatiy wecompanies the deity Phtah in monu- | workmanship. The Temple being in the middle of 
watal inscriptions. The tombs at Bubastis were | the city is looked down upon from all sides as you 
wentdiagly the principal depository in Egypt of the | walk around; and this comes from the city having 
sxomies of the cat. The 22nd dynasty of Egyp- | been raised, whereas the temple itself has not been 
‘ao monarchs consisted of nine, or, according to | moved, but remains in its original place. Quite 
tasetens (CAronic.) of three Bubastite kings, and | rouml the temple there goes a wall, adorned with 
‘eng their reigns the city was one of the most sculptures. Within the inclosure is a grove of fair 
uadernble places in the Delts. Immediately to tall trees, planted around a large building in which 
‘© S af Bubastis were the allotments of land is the effigy (of Pasht). The form of that temple is 
‘4 which Psammitichus rewarded the services | square, each side being a stadium in length. In a 
| bis lonias and Carian mercenaries (Herod. line with the entrance is a road built of stone about 
» 154); amd om the northern side of the city | three stadia long, leading eastwards through the 
womemced the Great Cana) which Pharaoh Neco | public market. The road is about 400 feet broad, 
eatrected between the Nile and the Hed Sea. and is flanked by exceeding tall trees. It leads to 
‘eral i 158.) In p.c. 352, Bubastis was taken | the temple of Hermes. 
* te Persians, and its walla were then disinantled, The festival of Bubastis was the most joyous and 
lvl svi SI). From this period it gradually de- gorgeous of all in the Egyptian calendar. Barges and 
“ord, aithourh it appears in ecclesiastical annals river craft of every description, filled with men and 
racg the epascopal sees of the province Angustam- | women, floated leisurely down the Nile. The men 
+s Secunda, Bubastite coins of the age of Hadrian | played on pipes of lotus: the women on cymbals 
sot The most distinguished features of the city | and tambourines, and such as had no instruments 
ot tome of Bubastis were its oracle of Pasht, the | accompanied the music with clapping of hands and 
ivdat tetnple of that goddess and the annnal pro- | dances, and other joyous gestures. Thas did they 
~emt m hopowr of her, The oracle gained in| while on the river: but when they came to a town 
evtlarity and importance after the influx of Greek on its banks, the barges were made fast, and the 
sclens into the Delta, since the identification of | pilgrims disembarked, and the women sang and 
w/t, with Artemis attracted to ker shrine both | playfully mocked the women of that town. Anil 
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when they reached Bubastis, then held they a wen- 
drously solemn feast: and mere wine of the weep 
was drank in theee dy ws than in all the rest of the 
year. Such was the manner of this festival: and, it 
is said, that as tnany as seven hiutleed thousand 


pilgrims have bewn known to celebrate the Feast of | 


Pasht at the sanw tine, [W.B.D.] 
RUBENTUM (BovSerravés), a city of Latinm, 
mentioned by Dionysius (v, 61) as one of the thirty 
whieh composed the Latin League, No other motive 
is found of it, except that the Huhetani (whieh should 
probably he written Bubentani) sre found in Pliny’s 
list of the extinct * populi” of Latium: and there is 
ne clue te its position, CE. IL bj 
BUBON (BotSar), Steplianus (s. ¢. Bovéwr) 


observes that “Bubon and Balhur are cities of | 


Lyeia:” the Ethnic name he adds, “ought to be 
Bav8avis, but it is Bov6awets, for the Lycians re- 


BUCINNA, 

BUCEY HALA or BUCEPHALIA (13 Bowe 
para, Arriun, Anab, v, 29; Ptol, vil 1. $46. 4 
BovregaAn, Arrian, Anah. ¥. 19; Dia. argh $5, 
| Steph. IB. ae. Bods Ke@aral; % Bouregakia sre 
Xv. J, 698; Plat. de Fort, Aler. i. 5; Sadar. 
» Bounepadeia, Hesyeh, 8. ¢.; Steph. B.; 9 Bee 
oados, Peripl. p. 27), a city of Ludia, on the B- 
daspes (delam), built by Alexander, after his ors 
victury over Porus (n. ce. 326), at the place €be 
he had crossed the river before Une battle. aod o 
Toemory of his celebrated charger [bueephalas, st 
had expired in the hour of victory, from fain & 
fold age. or from wounds. (Arian. &e., d cc; 
| Curt, ix.3. $23.) The exact site is net ascertain! 
but the probabilities seem to be in farvar d Jews, 
at which place is the ordinary modern pasaze of the 
river, or of Jellapoor, about 16 miles lower oem 
| (Court, Journal of the Asiatic Sucirty of Benge 









joice in this form.” The teath of this observation of | 1836, pp. 468, foll.; Elphinstone, Cot, p $0: ant 


Stephanus is prov wl by the i inserip tion found on the 
spol: BouSwyvews i BovAn nai d Anuos. Buben is 
placed in the map in Spratt’s Lyvia, near 37° N, lat. 
west of Balbura, near a place nated Bhai, and on 
a sinall stream that tlews into the Tndus, or /for- 
coum Tehy. Dubon is mentioned by Pliny, Pro 
lemy, and Hierocles, and Uliny Gexxe. 17) mentions 
a kind of chalk Cereta) that was found about Bubon. 
The city steed on a hill side. The rums are not 
striking, ‘There is a small theatre built of sand- 
stone, and on the summit of the hill was the Acro- 
polis. Bubonis in a mountainous tract, which sepa- 
rates the basins of the Indus and the Nanthus, and 
it commands the entrance to the pass over the 
mountains, The pass is 6000 feet above the sea, 
and the mountains on each side of jt S000 or Gu0U 
feet high, [Bannvra; Capauis; Crnyna.] 
(spratt’s Lacia, vol, i, p. 264.) [G. LJ 
BUCA (Bodxa: Ath. ucanns), a city of the Fren- 
tani on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. tis mentioned 
by all the geographers as one of the chief cities of 
the Frentani, but there is considerable difficulty in 
regard to its site. Strabo deserilies it as the south- 
erninést of the Frontanian cities, so that its territory 
bordered on that of Teanum in Apulia, In another 
pessage he tells us that it was 200 stwlia from the 
meuth of a lake near the Garganas, which ean cer- 
tainly be ne other than the Luge dé Lesina. Ptolemy 


alse places it between the mouth of the Tifernus and 


Hlistenium: but Pliny, on the contrary, enunerates 
it etween Eistenium and Ortuna; and Mela, though 
less distinetly, appears also te plice it to the N. of 
Histoninm. (Strab. ve p. 242. vi. p. 285; Plin, iti, 


12. 5.17; Ptol. fii, 1. § 8; Mela ii. 4.) The state- | 


tents of Strabo aceord well with the views of those 
who wohl place Buen at Trrmaedi, a seaport town 
on a projecting peint of land about 3 miles from the 
inouth of the Zitferne (Viternus), and 25 from the 
opening of the Lege di Lesiaa: and this is certainty 
the most prohalle position. (mn the other haud the 
authority of Pliny lias been folluved by most heal 
antijmerians, who have placed Buea at a spot now 
called Jnte della Penna, a yeojecting headland 
with aostnall port abot Smiles Noof 40 Vastu 


(Histuntam), where it is said that considerable an- | 


cient remains were still visible in the U7th ovntury. 
‘Two inscriptions, said to have been discovered ou 
this site, would be alinest conelusive in favour of this 
view, but they are proluably forgeries. This subject 
is further disenswel in the artide Preawerann  (lo- 
diatnelli, Vol di, p. 4042; Mosmmisent, feser, deg, 
Neopet. App. p. 30.) [k. Mt. Lb. | 


an important note in Thirlwall, Hest. ef Gree, 
vol. vii. p. 16.) It was one of Ptokemr's pom 4 
recorded astronomical observations, having abst |4{ 
hours for its lungest day, and being distant o Stub 
more than 44 hours E, of Alexandria. [P s! 

BDUCE'PHALA (Bounepada &xpa), a prtmenn 
of Argolis, lying a littl S. of Sevllaenm, in “ad 
zenia, having three islands adjacent to it, (1's 
| ii. 34. § 8.) 

BUCE’P te ALUS (Bouxépados), a promontorr f 
Corinthia, with a port of the same name, stute 
S. of Ceuchreae, which must be distinguis! 

| Bucephata in Aryolis. (Mel. ii. 3; Ptol, a 16 
§ 12; Plin iv. 5.29.) Stephanus B, speak: € 
BovxeddAas Acuhy in Attica. 

BUCES or BUGES LACUS (Plin, iv. 12. © 26. 
BYCE or BYCES (4 Béwy Aigeq, Prob. iv. 5 8 
9, 10), BICES (Val. Flace. Arg. vi. 68), an sort 
encluand gulf at the end of the Palus Maesis (St 
of Acvor), from which it is separated, says Pho. 
a ridge of rock (petroso dorso, pow called the hea 
Arabatskaia: it is, however, rather sandy t+ 
rocky). Ptolemy mentions it as the E. benndas 4 
the isthmus of the Taurie Chersonesus ((rreet- 
Strabo (vil. p. 308) gives a more particular de<r> 
tion of it under the name of # Sawpa Aigee, Or 
| Puteid Lake, by which it is still called; im Res 
Sihacks (or Steaché) More. He describes it as 46" 
studia in length, and as the W. part of the Pee 
Mavotis, with which it is united by a larce mes? 
(the strait is iu fact only a furlong wide); it # 67 
j marshy, and searcely navigable by bears male ¢ 
hides sewn together, as the shallows are readit 2 
covered and covered again by the winds, (Strab ke 
Tt is in fact a great lagoon, covered with water shes 
E. wind blows the water of the Sea of’ Azer in at * 
| narrow opening, but at other times a tract of jet 
| lential mud. Mela (ii. 1), Pliny, and Pralent s< 
tion a river of the same name, the exact peeved 
which is doubtful, (Ukert, wol. tii. pt. 2. pr 1% 
QOL, 356, 422, 462.) (rs) 

BUCHAETIUM (Bovxairior, Strah. vi. i 4, 
Bovyerav, Polyb, xxii, 9; Bodyera, Dem. de fe 
funn. § 32; Harpocrat. ¢. 0.) a city of the Ce 
sujet in Thesprotia, a little shove the sea, (So>% 
de.) It is placed by Leake at the harlear ¢ 
St. Jolin, a few miles E. of Parga. (Leake, Vor 
Greve, vol. We P rn ) 

BUCINNA, is mentioned by Pliny (iii. & s 14) 








} faz 


‘among the small iskinds on the W. coast of sc!) 


As he enumerates it next to Aecusa, it is sappes 





tu be ie sume called by Ptolemy Phortansa, &* 
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BUCINOBANTES. 


lero [Anoares]. Steph. Byz. calls Bucinna 
(Guvaxva) » town of Sicily; but if this refer to the 
ienasa of Pliny, it can hardly be Leranzo, which 
appears to have been never inhabited by more than a 
few fikermen, (Smyth's Sicily, p.247.) [E.H.B.] 
BLCINOBANTES, a German tribe of the Alo- 
carn, which appears to have ocenpied the country 
ee the nght bank of the Rhine, opposite Afayence. 
(Amos. Mare, xxix. 4; Notit. Imp.) [L. 8.] 

BUCULION (BovgoAlewr), a place in Arcadia of 
wrerisin site, to which the Mantineians retreated, 
sien they were defeated by the Tegeatae in n, c. 
#23. But as the battle was probably fought in the 
valley of the Alpbeius, near the spot where Mega- 
bqels was afterwards built, Bucclion must have 
bos somewhere in this neighbourhood. (Thue, iv, 
14, with Ammold’s note.) 

BUCOLORUM URBS (BouxdAmy wdAcs), a town 
othe am-coast of Palestine, between Ace (Acre) 
xi Mrate's Tower (Caesarea), mentioned only by 
Srule (svi. p. 758). [G. W.] 

KUDA'LLA, a tuwn in Lower Pannonta, not far 
rok Mnium, was the birthplace of the emperor 
Jeiat, (Kotrop. ix. 4; Aurel. Vict. £pit. 29, who 
ois the place Bubslia.) It is mentioned also in 
wera of the Itineraries. LL. 8. 

BUDEJUM (BavSesor), a town of Thessaly men- 
twced by Homer (Jf. xvi. 572), called Bupxra 
(Sevdexs ) by later writers, and described as a town" 

¢ Magnesia. (Lycophr. 359; Steph. B. 4. ¢.) 

LU'DIT (Bobd:o:, Herod. i. 101; Steph. B.). He- 
ratus Mentions among the tribes by whom Media 
«as ishabited the Budii and the Basae. (Bovcal: 
ee ale Steph. a. ¢.) It is quite uncertain in 
viet part of that country they dwelt. Hitter (Ardk. 
me G. pp. S96, 799, 902) conjectures that they, as 
pel as the Magi, belonged to the Priest-caste, sup- 
vecg tem (though without any apparent reason) 
a Gave been worshippers of Buddha. [V.] 

BUDINI (Bevdio:), a people of Sarmatia Asia- 
‘ca, acearding to the division of the later ancient 
rugraphers, bat within the limits of Europe, accord- 
2¢ » the modern division; of whom almost ail we 
iaew .s fuand in Herodotus. According to his view 
21), Seythia does not extend, on the N. and NE., 
wiher than the Tanais (Don). Beyond this river, 
be frat district was that of the Sauromatac (Sar- 
=ts), beyimuing from the innermost recess (uv- 
retjaf the Lake Macttis (Maeutis, Sea of Acor), 
vd eagetading for 15 days’ journey to the N. over a 
watry bare of trees. Beyond them, the Budini in- 
wt the secoml region, which is well wooded; and 
ema’ then, on the N., is first a desert, for seven 
ars journey ; and beyond the desert, inclining 
merits to the E., dwell the Thy ssugetac, among 
‘hea four great rivers take their rise, and flow 
ow the Macvtae ( Maeotac) into the lake Mae(tis 
Sowew), namely the Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and 
ecm, ef which the Oarus is supposed to be the 
ga, aad the Lycus and Syrgis either the Owral 
ithe Outoem, or else tributaries of the Volga. 
Herel. Fv. 22, 123: the course of the Volga, before 
(cxkies turm to the SE. might very casily sug- 
~? te mistake of its falling into the Sea of Asor 

totei of the Caspian.) Besides this peneral state- 

taf their position, Herodotus gives elsewhere a 
-.—alar account of the Budim (iv. 108, 109). 
ott were a great and numerous people, yAauady re 
@ leywpas dori cal wuppde, words which we give 
Cw ariginal an account of the great diversity of 

pcg respecting their meaning. Some translate 
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them, “ with bine eyes and a ruddy complexion,” 
others “ with blue eyes and red hair,” others “ hay- 
ing a bluish and ruddy colour all over (wap),” while 
others take them to refer to the custom of painting 
the body, which is distinctly stated to have prevailed 
anvng tribes closely connected with the Budini, the 
Geto and Acaturnat. They had a city, built 
entirely of wood, the name of which was Gelonus; 
in which were temples of the Greek divinities, fitted 
up in the Greek fushion, with images and altars and 
shrines of wood, They celebrated a triennial festival 
to Dionysus, and performed Bacchic rites These 
points of Hellenism are explained by Herodotus from 
the close association of the Badini with the Geloni, 
which he regards as originally Greeks, who had left 
the Grecian settlements on the Euxine, and gone to 
dwell anong the Budini, and who, though speaking 
the Scythian language, observed Greek customs in 
other respects. The Budini, however, differed from 
the Geloni, both in their language and in their mode 
of life, as well as their origin; for the Budini were 
indivenous, and were nomads, and eat lice (the true 
translation of @@epotpaycouss, see the cammen- 
tators, Baelr, &e.), while the Geloni were an agri- 
cultural people: they differed also in form and corn- 
plexion, The Greeks, however, confounded the two 
people, and called the Budini Geloni. The country 


| of the Budini was covered with forests of all sorts, 


in the largest of which was a great luke, and a 
tnarsh, surrounded by reeds, and here were caught 


| otters and beavers and other animals with square 


faces (rerpaywvonpdécanmra), whose skins were used 
as cloaks, and parts of their bodies for medicinal 
parpeses. Again, he tells us (iv. 122, 123), that 
when Darins invaded Scythia, he pursued the Sey- 
thians as far as the country of the Budini, whose 
woolen city the Persians burnt; although their king 
was in the camp as an ally, having joined Darius 
through enmity to the Scythians (iv. 119). 

Mela (i. 19. § 19) gives to the Budini only a few 
words, in which, as usual, he follows Herodotus. 
Pliny mentions them, with the Neuri, Geloni, Thys- 
sagetae, and other tribes, as on the W. side of the 
Palus Maeotis (iv, 12. 5.26). Ptolemy mentions, 
in European Sarmatia, W. of the Tanais, a people 


, named Bodini (Bedivot or Bwdyvol) and a mountain 





of the same name (7d Boviuwby or Boddy dpos) 
near the sources of the Borysthenes (iii, 5. §§ 15, 24). 

Few peoples have given more exercise to the 
critical skill or invention of geographers and ethno- 
logists than the Budini. As to their ethnical affi- 
nities, some, insisting on their (supposed) blue eyes 
and fair hair, and finding a resemblance, in their 
name and position, to the Butones of Strabo (vii. 
p- 290, where Kramer reads Totrwvas), the Gut- 
tones of Pliny (iv. 14), and the Batini of Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 20), take them for the original Gothic 
ancestors of the Germans, and derive their name 
from that of the god Odin or Wodan (Manuert, 
Geogr, vol. iii, pp. 9 et seq., 15 et seq., 493, vol. iv, 
pp. 103, 108); others, from the marshy woodlands, 
in which they dwelt, identify them with the Wends, 
whose name is derived from water, and can be easily 
transmuted, by known etymological cquivalents, 
into Badini, thus, Wenda (Polish) = Wedu (dcla- 
vonic), and W becomes B in Greek (Worbs, in 
Ersch: and Graber's Encyklopidie, «.v,); while Ritter, 
referring back their Hellenic customs, and their 
worship of Dionysus, to their Asiatic originals, 
and deriving their name fom Buddha, boldly 
brings them to the support of his theory respecting 

uad 
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the great primeval migration from India and Central | Boul, Ru.), an inland town of Numidia, § ¢ Ths 
Asia to the shores of the Macotis, and to Northern | braca, and 4 days’ journey WSW. of Carther ms 
Europe. (Vorhalle, pp. 25 et seq,, 30, 153 et seq.). | tributary of the Bagradas, the valley of which oe 
It is unnecessary to discuss the various geographi- | called Wed-el Boul, The epithet Regia show te 
cal positions assigned to them, as there are several | it was either a residence or a foundation of the boo 
wooded and marshy districts in Central Russia, | of Numidia, and distinguishes it from a smal! pr 
which might answer to the deseription of Herodotus, of the same name, S. of Carthage, Bull Moo 
Nearly all writers agree in placing them between the | (BovAAaujwea, Ptol. iv. 3. § 35). Under tm be 
Dion awl the Volga, somewhere to the Nvof thecountry | mans it was a considerable place, and a liber —& 
of the Don Cossacks; but the special reasons on which | pidum, not a municipinm, as Mannert aces 
each writer assigns their position more yarticularly | the authority of an inseription at Beja, whee & 
are rather funeiful: perhaps the most plausible view | mistakes for the site of Balla, (Phin ¥. 3.02 
is that whieh places them in the government of | /tim Ant. p 43; Tab. Peut.; Geogr. Rar; Pows 
Norgorod, and regards their woxlen city as a great | H.W. i. 25). According to Proleny’s diese 
emporium of the ancient inland traffic, and the | Bulla Regia was in that part of the prvi ¢ 
original of the celebrated and very ancient mart of | Africa which he calls New Nutnidia. It *» @ 
Nijai- Novgorod. — Full particulars of the various | of his points of recorded astronomical otserateet 


aml enrious theories about this people are given by 
the following writers, besides those already quoted: 
Kennel, Geog. of Herod. vol. ic pp. LIO—123 ; 


having its longest day 14) hours, and beige wet 
from Alexandria 2 hours to the West. [P.5 | 
BULLIS., or BYLLUS (Bovaais, Pol, oa. 15.94, 


fleeven, deen, vol.i, pt. 2. p. 209; Eichwald, Geogr, | BuAdus, Steph. I.; 2th. BuAAuwoi, Scylax; By 


d. Casp. Meeres, pp. 276 et seq.; Brelimer, 2at- 


Liv. xliv. 30; BuAAioves, Strab. vii. p. S26; le- 


deckangen im Altertham, vol. i. p. 484, et seq.;  liones, Cie. ad Fam, xiii, 42, Phil. xi, 11; fale 
Georgii, Alte Geagraphie, vol. ii, pp. 304, et seq.; | Plin. iii. 23. s. 26; BuAAseis, Steph. B.; Baloo 
Ukert, Geogr. do Griech. u. Ram, vol. iii, pt. 2, | or Bullidenses, Cie, in Pie. 40; Caes. B.C. ui 13, 


pp. 537, et sey, and other writers quoted by 
Ukert. [r. 8] 


Plin. iv, 10, s, 17), a Greek city in Hivna i> 
quently mentioned along with Apollonia and Ama 


LUDOTUS. 1. A small river in Euboea, near | tia, in whose neighbourhood it was situated bs 


Cerimhus. [(Cenmries.] 


name often occurs at the time of the aul == 


2. A promontory and fortress of Salamis. [Sa- | (Cie. Phil xi. 11; Caes. B.C. ili, 40. et ale) ts 


LAMts. | 


of its history we have no account. In the tive 


BUDROAK, two rocks rather than islands, which | Vliny it was a Roman colony, and was called Cova 


Pliny (iv, 12. 8, 20) couples with Lence (/aghiog | 
Themlhavos), as Wing off the coast of Crete.  Ac- 
cording to Hoeck (Areta, vol. i, p. 384), their pre- 
petit name is Zurlaere, (FE. B. J.J 
BULIS (BodAcs), a town of Phocis, on the 
frontiers of Boevtia, situated upon a hill, and | 
distant 7 stadia from the Crissaean gulf, 80 stadia 
froin Thiste, and LW) from Antievra, It was 
founded by the Dorians under Bulon, and for this 
reason appears to have belonged to neither the 
Vhocian nor the Boeotian confederacy. Pausanins, 





Bullidensis. (Plin.iv. 10.8.17.) Its territory & at 
BuAAtanh by Strabo (vii. p. 316), who pla t= 
tween Apollonia and Oricum, The ruins ef Be'» 
were discovered by Dr. Holland at Graduza, stea= 
on a lofty hill on the right bank of the Aous (1 hs 
at some distance from the coast. There can be ot 
doubt that these ruins are those of Bollis, since Le 
Holland found there a Latin inscription reeorie 
that M. Valerius Maximus had made a mad So 
the Roman colony of Bullis to some other pat 
Stephanus and Ptolemy, however, place Bullis ce O 


at least, did not regard it as a Phocian town, since | seascoast ; and the narrative of Livy (xxsn. 74 
he describes it as bordering upon Thocis, But | that Hannibal proposed to Anticchas to statue 
Sephanus, Pliny, and Ptolemy all assign it to | his forces in the Bullinus ager, with the nee « 
Phocis. Near Phocis there flowed into the sea a | possing over to Italy, implies, that at least a par d 
torrent calle! Heracleins, and there was also a| the territory of Bullis was contiguous te the # 
fountain named Saunitm. Iv the time of Pansanias | Hence Leake supposes, that both Ptolemy and Ne 
tore than half the population was employed in fish- | phanas may have referred to a Adgahy, or maroc 
ing for the murex, whieh vielded the purple dye, | establishment of the Bulliones, which at one pre 
but whieh is ne louger caneht on this coast, (Paus, | may have been of as much importance as the eT 
x. 87. § 2, seq.; Steph. Bo a ee; Plin iv. 3. 8.4; | itself. Accordingly, Leake places on his map 1 


Pol. i 15. § 18, who calls it BotAea; Plat. de 
Prod, Anim. 31, where for Bouray we ought to 
rewl BovAewr, according to Miller, Orchomenus, 
yp 482, 2nd ed.) The harbour of Bulis, which 
Pansanias deseribes as distant 7 stadix frotn the 
vity, is called Myenus (Mvyés) by Stribo (ix. 
pp. 409, 423). The ruins of Bulis are situated 
about an hour freon the monastery af Liobd. Leake 
describes Bulis as “occupying the summit of a 
rocky height whieh slopes on one side towards a 
small liarbour, and is defended in the opposite di- 
rection by an intense Bodyos, or lofty rock, sepa. 
rated by a torrent from the precipitous avelivities of 
Helicon.” The harbour of Mychus is now called | 
Ailitza. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 518, | 
ssp.) 

BULLA REGIA (BodAAa ‘Pyyla, Ptol. viii. 14. 
§ 10, corrupted into BovAdapla, Ptol. iv. 3. § 30; 





‘ 


towns of the name of Builis, the Roman ower # 
Graditza, and the maritime city at Kaine. (+ 
land, Travels, vol. ii, p. 320, seq., 2nd ed; Lee 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 35.) 

BUMADUS (BovusdSos, Arrian, iii. 8; Cot © 
9; BovayAos, Arrian, vi. 11), a small stream © 
Assyria about sixty stadia from Arbela. The mo 
is met with in the MSS, with various spellings— Se 
madus, Bumodus, Bumelus, Bumolus, it » @ 
(Forbizer, Handbuch, vol. ii, p. 608) to be oe 
called the Khasir, Tavernier (ii. c. 5.) states tet 
he met with a stream called the Bohrus, whet. ™ 
thinks, may be identified with it. 

BUPHA'GIUM (Bovedytor), a town of Arcads, 
in the district Cynuria, situated near the saree 4 
the river Buphagus (Bovpdyos), a tributary of 
Alpheius, which formed the boundary betwees o* 
territories of Heraea and Megalopols. Ih & poet 
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BUPHAGUS. 


p berry yee | Boblaye, near Zula- 

Seratini. (Paus. viii. 26. a4 27.§ 17, ¥.7.§1; 
Lake, Morea, vol. ii. pp. 67, 92, Peloponnesiaca, 
p 233; Boblaye, Recherches, p. 161.) 

BUPHAGUS. [Burtacrum. } 

BUPHIA (Bovpia: Eth, Bougieds), a village i in 
Seyonia, mentioned by Stephanus («. ¢.) is probably 
the same place as Puornta ($o€ia), a fortress 
taken by Epaminondas in his march from Nemea to 
Mestiogs, (Pans. ix. 15.§ 4.) Stephanus ap- 
pears to have made « mistake in naming Buphia and 
Phoebia as separate places. Ross supposes the re- 
rains of a fortress on a summit of Mt. Tricaranum, 
abevt two miles north-eastward of the ruins of Phi- 
fas, to be those of Buphia or Phoebia; but Leake 


ponnes, p 40; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 401.) 

 RUPHRAS. Messexta.] 

BUPORTHMUS (Bodrop@uos), a lofty promon- 
tory of Argolis, ranning out into the sea near Her- 
nine. On it was a temple of Demeter and her 
taaghter, and another of A\ Promachorma. The 
tase Baporthmas, Leake observes, seems clearly to 
pent to Cape Afwsaki and the narrow passage be- 
te he ee eee ang teva 


lake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 284; Boblaye, 


60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM (Bourpdowy: Eth. Bovxpacieds, 
Suwrpacis), a town of Elis, and the ancient capital 
of the Epeii, frequently mentioned by Homer, waa 
etuated near the left bank of the Larissus, and con- 
wqeently upon the confines of Achaia. The town 
cas lienier extant ta the time of Strabo, but its 
tame was still attached to a district on the left bank 
o the Larissus, which from nus to 
tave barne also the name of Buprasius. (Hom. JL 
& 615, xi. 755, xxiii. 631; Strab. viii. pp. 340, 345, 
349, 352, 357, 387; Steph. B. s. 0.) 

BURA (Botpa: Eth. Bovpaios, Botipios), a town of 
Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, situated on 
s height 40 stadia from the sea, and SE. of Helice. It 
is ead to have derived its name from Bura, a daugh- 
ter of lon and Helice. Its name occurs in a line of 
Asschyins, by Strabo. It was swallowed 
ap be the which destroyed Helice, B. c. 
3 [Heuce], and all its inhabitants perished ex- 
coy those who were absent from the town at the 
tee On their return they rebuilt the city, which 
ess visited by Pansanias, who mentions its temples 
af Demeter, Aphrodite, Eileithyia and Isis. Strabo 
rite that there was a fountain at Bura called Sy- 
‘era, from which the river in Italy derived its name. 
Ue the revival of the Achaean Leagne in ns. c. 280, 
fers was governed by a tyrant, whom the inhabit- 
sx shew in 275, and then joined the confederacy. 
A little to the E. of Bura was the river Buraicus; 
oxi a the banks of this river, between Bura and 
a ee ee te ee ee ae 

(Herod. i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; 

> 208 Se7 an 59; Diod. xv. 48 ; Paus. 
met, seq.) The ruins of Bura have been 
Soniesst ceacty abba between the rivers of Bok- 
ena (Cerynites), and of Kalavryta (Buraicus) near 
Tewpia. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p.399, Pelopon- 
mera, p. 387.) Ovid says that the ruins of Bara, 
Lue these of Helice, were still to be seen at the bot- 
ton of the sea; and Pitny makes the same assertion. 
(Uv, Met. xv. 293; Plin. ii. 94.) Hence it has 
‘on eupposed that the ancient Bura stood upon the 
cmt, and after its destruction was rebuilt inland; 
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but neither Pausanias nor Strabo states that the 
ancient city was on the coast, and their words render 
it improbable. 

BURAICUS. [Bura.] 

BURCHANA (Bovpyarls: Borcum), called Fa- 
baria, from a kind of wild beans growing there, 
was an island at the mouth of the Amasia (Ems), 
which was discovered and conquered Drusus. 
(Strab, vii. 291; Plin. iv. 27.) L. S.J 

BURDI'GALA or BURDEGALA (Bovp3yada;: 
Bourdeauz or Bordeaux), the chief town of the Bi- 
turiges Vivisei, on the left bank of the Garonne, or, 
as Strabo (p. 190), the first writer who mentions the 
place, describes it, on the aestuary (AjmvofdAacca) 
of the Garonne, which aestuary is named the Gi- 
ronde, The position of Burdigala at Bordeaux is 
proved by the various roads in the Table and the 
Antonine Itin. which ran to this place from Medio- 
lanum (Saintes), from Vesunna ( Perigeuxr), Acinnum 
(Agen), and from other places. It was the em- 
porium or port of the Bituriges Vivisci, and a place 
of great commerce under the empire, Ausonius, a 
native of Burdigala, who lived in the fourth century, 
describes it in his little poem entitled “ Ordo No- 
bilium Urbium;” and though he describes it Jast, he 
describes it more particularly than any of the rest. 
Ansonius is our authority for the pronunciation of 
the name :— 


“ Burdigala est natale solum, clementia caeli 
Mitis ubi, et riguae larga indulgentia terrae.” 


It was in the early centuries of the Christian aera one 
of the schools of Gallia. Ausonius (Commem. Prof. 
Burd.) records the fame of many of the professors, 
but they are all rhetoricians and grammarians; for 
rhetoric and grammatic, as the terms were then 
used, were the sum of Gallic education. Tetricus 
assumed the purple at Burdigala, having been pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers when he was governor 
of Aquitania, (Eutrop, ix. 10.) The importance of 
Burdigala in the Roman appears from the 
fact of its having the title of Metropolis of Aquitania 
Secunda (Metropolis Civitas Burdegalensium), after 
the division of Aquitania into several provinces, 
Bardigala was taken by the Visigoths, and it was 
included in their kingdom during their dominion 
in the south-west of Gaul; but 7oulouse was their 


capital. 

We know little of Burdigala except from the 
verses of Ausonius. He describes the city as qua- 
drangular, with walls and very lofty towers. The 
streets were well placed, and it contained large open 
places or squares (plateae). He mentions a stream 
that ran through the middle of the city into the 
Garonne, wide enough to admit ships into the town 
when the tide rose. In fact, the channel of this 
little stream was converted into a dock ; but it does 
not exist now. Ausonius mentions a fountain named 
Divona, which supplied the city with water. Some 
traces of a subterraneous aqueduct have been dis- 
covered near Bordeaux, a short distance from the 
Porte d Aquitaine on the great road from Bordeaux 
to Langun. The only remaining Roman monument 
at Bordeaux is the amphitheatre commonly called 
the Arénes or the Palais Gallien. This building 
had externally two stories surmounted by an Attic, 
altogetber above 65 feet high. The length of the 
arena was about 240 English feet, and the width 
about 175 feet. The thickness of the constructions, 
which supported the seats, is estimated at about 
91 feet, which makes the extreme length 422 feet. 
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Of the two great entrances at each extromity of the ' 


BUSIRIS 


The year after this they crossed over to the wet 


ellipse, the western entrance alone remains, and itis, hank of the Rhine, where for a time their feces 


still complete (1842). This neble editiee has been 
greatly damaged at digerent times, amd is now ina 
deplorable condition, (Netice in the Guide du Voy- 
ageur, your Richard et Heequart, fron M. de Cau- 
Then.) 
existed Ob the time ef Louis NIV. when it was de- 
olistied, fu. 1.3 
BURGINA’TIUM is placed by the Table and the 
Attenine lin, between Colonia Trajan aid Arenatio, 
or Harenacio, 6 MoV. from Arenatio, and 3 froin 
Colonia, Tt is renerally azreed that this plore is 
represented by Si henkonse: hans, at the point of the 
lituveation of the Adive and Weed in the present 
Kingets 
asain other positions tu Burginatian, fG. LJ 


BURGUNDIONES, BURGUNDIL (Bavyyourds 





eves, Bovpyoivdo:, Boupyiwves, Dpovyouvdiaves, 


Odpovyorrtuc), are mentioned first by Pliny Civ. 28) 
ason branch of the Vandals, along with the Varin. 
Carini, and Guttones, This cireurastanee proves 
that they belonged to the Gothic stock; a fart whieh 
is also peenrnised lw Zosimius (i. 27, G8), Acathias 
Gi. 3. yn 19, ed. Bont), aud Mamertinus (Hewes. ii. 
17). But this view is in direet contradiction to the 
statement of Anmaniaius Marcellinus (xviii. 5), who 
leelaves them to he descendants of ancient Roman 





settlers, amd of Orosius, whe relates that Drustes, ; 


moa the Netherlands. But seme geerraphers - 


Jrextess was checked by Attins, (Sidun Apoo. 
Carn, vii. 253.) But notwithstanding maar wd 
bloody deteats, in one of which thear king prmewer’ ay 
was shiin, the Burgundians advanced inte tiaol 


Another Roman edifice, probably a temple, | soon adopted Christianity. (Ores. le: oeraiai. ¥ Ta 


40.) They established themselves about the wetm 
shyt of the Alps, and founded a powertul kins 
Although history leaves us in the dark as to Loe 
thanner iu whieh the Burgandians came to bem Ue 
southwest of Germany, yet one of two thing mat 
have been the case, either they had migrated taco 
from the east. oc else the name, being an appelatrr 
j Was viven to two ditterent German peoples, trom tb 
cireumstance of their living im burgi e barces 
(Comp. Zenas, Die Dentschen u. d. Nachtorr Sonne, 
p- 443, fol; we Wersebe, Polher a, Votheried ; 

256, full; Latham, on Tacit. Germ. Epiles. pi 
tell.) [L. >. 
LU'RIL or BURL (Botpar, Borihox), a Germae 
peuple, whieh is first mentioned by Tacitas (Ger 
4:5) in connection with the Marsignd. Gethin, ane a 
dwelling bewond the Marromanny and Quad. (1° 
i dL. § 203 Dion Cass. xviii. 8; dub. Capetol. dee 
Mhilos. 22.) We must therefore supyese that 1+ 
suri dwelt to the north-east of the Marcomanu sed 
(Qoadi, where they seetn to have extended as far x 
the Vistula, In the war of Trajan aguinet the be 





atter subduing the interior of Germany, established | ciwns, the Buri were bis allies (Dion Cass. laws & ): 


then in different camps: that they grew tegether 
inte #& great nation, and received them name from the 
fact that they inhabited mummers tewtships, called 
bargi, “The dbiticulty arising from these statements 


is increase: by the ditterent ways ino which the mame 


is Written, it becotning a question whether all the 
ames vive at the head of this artich: belong to one | 
or to ditterent peoples, Thus muuch, at any rate, 








in the tune of M. Aurelius, they likewise sided was 
the Romans, while they are said to have been oe- 
stantly at war with the Quadi (ixxi. 18). Ip te 
pence concluded by Commeadus with the Marronscs 
wnd (jnadi, the Buriat are oye? mentatel & 
friends of the Romans (Iaxii, 2), But this friencr 
relation between them and the Romans was pot #5 
out interruptions (lxxii. 3; Jul Capit. Le. Pe 


seoms bevond a deutt, that a braneh of the Vandal) ley, who calls them Aovyior Botpe:, seems te oe 


a Giethie rave bore the mame of Burcundians, In! 
Vike teamner, itis tore than pr Hallie, that the Bu- 


sider them as a branch of the Lygian race. si 
‘Tacitus regards them as a branch of the Saen 


puntes mentioned by Ptolemy Gi. 11. $$ 15. 18) as -eagl hag Deutschen au. d. Nachlarstamm. Pe 


meupying the cotuatry between the Vistula. and 
Vindas are the sume as the Bargundiones, ‘That 


they dwelt on and about the Vistula is clear alsy | 


from the statement, that Fastida, king of the Gepidae 


sbemt the Carpathians, almost destroved the Bur- | Nes. 


gundienes, (Jornand, Jae Reb. Goth LT: 0 
Monert. Mane. 173 Zosim. i. 68.) Itisa 
ingly a tact bevel wll doubt, that the Bourytiedians 
Were aGuthie people dwelling in the country between 
the Viadus wnd the Vistuba. 

But besides these porth-ensterm Thercuindians, 
Others ocene in the west as neighibeanes of the Ale- 
tad, Withent its being possible to say what cot 
nection existed between them: for history atfords ne 
iteration as to how they eame into the somthewest 
of Germany, where we fiat then in acm. 289. 
(Mamet. Momeg. i 5.) At that tine they seen to 
have occupied the country about the ber 
and were stirnel up by the emperor V alentinian 

against the Alemania, with when they were often at 
war, (Atm. Mare. xxviii. 5; comp. xvii, 2.) An 
arty of 80.000 Burcundians then appauned om the 
Khu, bot without producing any permanent results, 
for they did not obtain any settlenients there until 
the tine of Stilieo, in Consequence of the great 
commotion of the Vandals, Alani, and Suevi auoinst 
Gaul (Oras. wil 32.) In the sear 412, Jovinus 





Was proclaited emperor at Maveseoe, partly theagh | of the Byxptinn militia. 


the intuence of the Burgundian king 








126, ; Wilhelm, Germunien, p.246.)  [L-> 
BURNUM, a town of Liburnia in Ilyricam. d 

nuicertain site, (V'lin. iii. 21. s. 26; Tab. Peat) 
BUKSAV, BURSAVOLENSES. = [AuTice- 


| 
LURUNCUS, a station on the left bank of "le 


cords | Rhine, between Cologne and Novesium (Vewas) Tos 


tirst place on the rund to Novesium from Coders 
in the Antonine [tin, is Durnomagus, then Barunes 
and then Novesium. But D Agile ingens? 
atternpts to show that Durnomagus and Burop oe 
should change places in the old road book, ana to 
Buraneus may be at Wortigen or near it, Xo 
of these obscure positions not worth tle troabe 
inauiry, especially when we observe that Uree conte 
ditiee from LD’ Anville, and each differs from the tec 
ats to the site of Burnneus, [Ge L, 

BUSAE. [Beni] 

BUSTRIS (Boteripes, Herod. 1. 59,61, 165; Sok 
xvib. p. S02; Put. Js. ef Osir. 30; Ptol. iw, 5. 3 34 
Vin, v9. add: Hierel. p. 725; Steph Boa e: 
Eth, Beverwpirns), the modern Busyr or Ales 
of which considerable mins are still extant. wae ur 
chiet town of the nome Busirites, an kuer pt. ame 
tual S. of Sais, near the Phatuitic mouth am 
the western bunk of the Nile ‘The town aad te.» 
of Basicis were allotted to the Hermotwhian dive 
It was regarded as oo 


Gunthakar. | the birthplaces of Osiris, as perhaps, et yriiuc wa), 
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the name itself implies. The festival of Isis at Bu- 
are came next in splendour and importance to that 
ef Artemis at Buabastis in the Egyptian calendar. 
The temple of Isis, indeed, with the hamlet which 
spratg up around it, stood probably at a short dis- 
tance without the walls of Busiria itself, for Pliny 
(rv. 10.5, 11) mentions “ Lsidis oppidum” in the 
srizhbourboed of the town. The ruins of the tem- 
pie are still visible, a little to the N. of Abouser, at 
te hamlet of Bahbeyt. (Pococke, Travels, vol. i. 
p44: Minutoli, p. 304.) 

Besire was also the name of a town in Middle 
Kerpt, in the neighbourhood of Memphis and the 
inet Pyramid. Its site is marked by the modern 
tilage of Aboweer in that district. There are con- 
asterabie catacombs near the ancient town (Pliny 
sixvi. 12. s. 16): iudeed to the S. of Busiris one 
great cemetery appears to have stretched over the 
pain, The Heptancmite Bosiris was in fact a hamlet 
standing at one extremity of the necropolis of Mem- 
pos, [W. B.D] 

BE TADAE, a demus of Attica, of uncertain site. 
[Ser p. 333, No. 33.) 

BUTHVE of BUTUA (Buéén, Steph. B. 2. ©.; 
wylax, p. 9; Batua, Plin. iii, 23. 5, 26; BovAova, 
ax error for Bowroda, Ptol. ii. 16.§5: Eth. Bov- 
feast: Bedoa}, a town of Dalmatia in Ilyricam, 
ust to have beem founded by Cadmus, after he had 
cictated from Thebes and taken up his residence 
anemg the Hiyrian tribe of the Enchelees. 

BUTHRO'TUM (Bov@pwrdr, Strab., Ptol.; Bov- 
eves, Neph. B.: tA. Boudpurries), a town of 
Thepretia in Epirus, was situated upon a peninsula 
a the bead of a salt-water lake, which is connected 
with a bey of the sea by means of a river three or 
beroskes in length. This lake is now called Vutetn- 
ea, and bore in ancient times the name of Peto- 
tore (TigAsSes ), from its muddy waters; for though 
ttzbo and Pielemy give the name of Pelodes only 
& the harbour (Aqch), there can be little doubt 
that it belonged to the lake as well. (Strab. vii. p. 
S24; Pied. a 14. § 4; called Marder by Appian, 
BC. +. 55.) The bay of the sea with which the 
aie af Vetandrd is connected is called by Ptolemy 
wee tay of Bothrotum, and must pot be confounded 
weh the inland lake Pelades. The hay of Buthro- 
tex was bownded on the north by the protmontory 
Teedsacn, 

Bathrutum is said to have been founded by He- 
bens, the son of Priam, after the death of Pyrrhus, 
Vigil represents Aencas visiting Helenus at this 
More, sel finding him married to Andromache. 
(Vang. dem. iii, 291, seq.; Ov. Met, xiii. 720.) Vir- 
ci describes Buthrotum as a lofty city (“ oxsam 
Webrsi aeetdimnus orbem "), resembling Troy: to 
lie fiver which flowed fromm the iske into the sea 
Hebous hel given the name of Sitnois, and to a dry 
terent that of Xanthes. But its resemblance to 
Troy wean to have been purvly imaginary; and the 
epaiet of “ lofty ” cannot be applied with any pro- 
Pety to Bathrotum. The town was occupied by 
‘aear ated be had taken Oricurm (Caes, &. €. iii, 
36); and it bed become a Roman colony as early as 
Ce tam of Strabo, (Serab. Lc.; Plin. iv, J. 5. 3.) 
Attes bel an estate at Buthrotun. (Cic. ad Ad. 
*. 6, od Fam. xvi. 7.) 

* The ruins of Buthroaium occupy a peninsula 
whith is hounded on the western side by a small bay 
@ tie lake, and is surrwunded from the north to the 
Oetteact ty the windings of the river just above its 
me The walls of the Roman cobmy still exist in 
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the whole circumference, which is about a mile, and 
are mized with remains both of later and of Hellenic 
work, showing that the city always occupied the 
same site, The citade] was towards the bay of the 
lake, where the side of the peninsula is the highest 
and steepest.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 99, seq.; comp, Prokesch, Dendawiirdigk. vol. i. 

22, seq. 

BU'TICUS LACUS (% Bouvrich Alury, Strab. 
xvii. p. 802), was one of the lagoons formed by the 
Nile near its junction with the Mediterranean Sea, 
The Butic Lake, the modern Surlos, was northward 
of the town of Butos, and contained the islet of 
Chemimis or Chembis, from which the nome Chem- 
mites derived its appellation. (Steph. B. p. 690). 
This island which at one time was said to be float- 
ing, was the original site of the temple of Muto, since 
here Isis took refage when pursued by Typhon, 
(Anton. Lib, Metam. Fab, 28.) [W. B. D.J 

BUTOS, or BUTO (retros, Herod. ii, 59, 63, 
155; Bovrd, Steph. B. p. 183, a. e.; Eth. Bovrios, 
Bovtoirns, Bovroirns), was the capital town, or 
according to Herodian, merely the principal village 
of the Delta, which Herodotus (/. ¢.) calls the Chem- 
Tite nome; Ptolemy the Phthenothite (@é@ererns, 
iv. 5. § 48) and Pliny (v. 9.5, 11) Ptenctha. Butos 
stoud on the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, near its 
mouth, and on the southern shore of the Butic Lake. 
(Bovruch Alwyn, Strab. xvii. p. 802.) The town 
was celebrated for its monolithite temple (Herod, ii. 
155) and oracle of the goddess Buto (Aeclian. V, 
Hiat, ii. 41), whom the Greeks identified with Leto 
or Latona, A yearly feast was held there in honour 
of the goddess. At Butos there was also a sanctuary 
of Apollo (Horus) and of Artemis (Bubastix), It is 
the modern Kem Kasir. (Champollion, Egypte, 
vol. ii. p. 227.) The name Buto (Bovre) of the 
Greeks is nearly allied to that of Muth or Mant, 
which is one of the appellations of Isis, as “ Mother 
of the World.” (Plut. Ja. e¢ Osir, 18, 38.) The 
shrewmmouse was worshipped at Butos, (Herod. ii. 
67.) [W. B. D.} 

BU TRIUM (Botrpior), « town of Gallia Cispa- 
dana, placed by Strabo on the road from Ravenna to 
Altinum. This is confirmed by the Tab, Peut., which 
places it 6 miles from Ravenna: I’liny also says that 
it was near the sea-coast, and calls it an Umbrian 
city. Strabo, on the other hand, says it was a colony 
or dependency of Ravenna. (Stmb, v. p. 214; Plin. 
iii. 15.58.20; Steph. Byz. «. ¢. Bobrpiov; Tab. Ieut.) 
No remains of it are extant, and its site cannot be 
identified: there is a place still called Hudrio about 
10 miles NE. of Bologna, but this is much too far 
from the sea-coast: the ancient Butrium must have 
been near the entrance of the laguoes of Comacchio, 
The Butrium mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 31) 
among the cities of the Cenomani, in conjunction 
with Tridentum, most have been quite a different 
place, [E. H. B.} 

BUTUA. [Burnox.] 

BUTUNTUM (Betorrivos: Eth. Batuntinensis: 
Bitonto), an inland city of Apulia, distant 12 miles 
W, from Barium, and about 5 from the sea. Fran 
its position it must certainly have belonged to the 
Pencetian district of Apulia, though reckoned by 
Pliny, as well as in the Liber Coloniaram, among the 
cities of Calabria (Plin. ii. 13. «16; Lib, Colon, 
p- 262). It is correctly placed by the Itineraries on 
the row from Barium to Canusiam, 12 M.P. from 
Harium and 11 from Rubi. (Itin. Ant. p. 117; Itin. 
Hier, p. 609.) No mention of it is found in history, 
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hut its coins attest that it must have been in carly 
titnes a place of seme importance. They bear the | 


(ireek levend BTTONTINON, and the types indicate 


vw connexion with Tarentam, (Eekhel, vol. i p. 144; 
Millingen, Niwa. de CItalie, p. 150.) (LE. H. BL] | 


BUXENTUM, ealled by the Greeks PYNUS | 


(Mufoos; Ptolemy however writes the name Bovger- 


tov; Eth, MvEotwrws, Baxentinus: solicastro), 2 


city on the W. coast of Lucania, on the Gulf new 
known as the Golfo di Policastro, whieh appears to 


have been im ancient times called the Gulf of Laus, 
‘Lhe Noman and Greek forms of the name are evi- 
dently related in the same manner as Actegas and 
Acrigentum, Selinus and Selinuntinm, &e. All 
aathors agree In representing it as a Greek colony, 
According to the received account it was founded as 


late as B.c. 470 by a colony from Rhegivin, sent | 


out by Mieythus, the successor of Anaxilaus. (Died 
Mi JO; Strab.vi. p.253; Steph. B. se. Mugais.) But 


fran coins still extant, of a very ancient style of 


fabric, with the name of Pyxus (TMfEOEX) on the 
one side, and that of Siris on the other, it is evident 
that there must have been a Greek city there at an 
earlier period, which was either a colony of Siris, or 
of kindred origin with it, (Eckhel, voli. p. 151; 

Millingen, Namismatique de Ultalie, p. 41.) The 
colony of Micythus according to Strabo did net last | 
hug; and we hear no more of Pyxus until after the | 
conquest of Lucania by the Romans, who in nc. 197 


seleeted it as the site of one of the colonies whieh | 
they determined to establish in Southern [taly. The | 


scttlenient was not however actually made oll three 
years afterwards, and in moe, 186 it was already 
reported to be aeserted, and a fresh bedy of colonists 
was sent there, (Liv. xxxii, 29, xxxiv. 42, 45, 
xxnix, 22; Vell. Pat. i. 15.) No subsequent mention 
ef atis found in history, and it seems to have never 
been a place of much importance, though its con- 
tinted existence as a municipal town of Lucania is | 
attested by the geographer as well as by the Liber 
Coloniarum, where the * ager Baxentinus” is erro- 
Heomsly — in the province ef the Bruttii. | 
(Viin. fi. 5. 8. 10; Strabo vin p. 253; Mela th, 45) 


Vol. iit, 1. § 8: Lib, Colon. p. 209.) It appears to | 


have still been the see of a bishop as late as acp. GOL, | 
(Kumanetli, vol. i. p.375. 

Strabo tells us (1 e.) that besides the eity there | 
Was a promontory amt a river of the same name. 
The latter still retains its ancient name, the river 


which flows near the modern city of olieastro being | 


still called the Busento. The promontory is: pre- 
hably the one now called Capo degli Infreschi, which 
lwunds the Gulf of Polierstro on the W. Cluverins 
speaks of the vestiges of an ancient city as still 
visible at Jalicastro: but no ruins ay pear ‘to be now 
extant there: and the only ancient remains are two 
inseriptions of the reign of Tiberius, ‘There is, how. 
ever, little doubt that Poficasteo, the name of which 


dates from about the Lith century, cccnpies tearly, | 


if not precisely, the site ot Buxentum, (Cluver, /tad. 
p- 1261; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 373.) 

The coin of Pyxus above alluded to, is figured 
under Sima, (hk. 1. 3] 

BUZARA, [Mavereranta,] 

BYBLOS (Bogdes, Steph. b.; BiéAos, Zosim. i. 
58: Eth, Bégacos, BigAws, LNN.; Ptol. wv. 15; 
Hlin. vw. 20; Pomp. Meld. 12. § 3; Hieroel.; Geogr, 
Kav : Jubei!), a city of Phoenicia, seated on a rising 
ground near the sea,at the foot of Lebanon, between 
Sidun and the Promontory Theopresopen («ou mpo- 


owner), (Strab. xvi, p, 755.) It was celebrated | 


BYLLIS. 


| for the birth and worship of Adonis or Srrian Tho 
muz. (Enstath, ad Dtonys. v. 912; Nonnas, Javea 
iii. v. 109; Strab. Le.) The land of the Gattis 
with all Lebanon, was assigned to the lenmrins 
(fosh. xiii. 5), but they never got possession of * 
The Giblites are mentioned as“ stonesyuaen* 
a Kings, v. 18), and supplied caulkers for ‘the Ty. 
rian fleet (Azek. xxvii. 9). Enylus, king of By ics, 
when he learnt that his town was in the poses 
of Alexander, came up with his vessels, and ood 
the Mavedonian thet. (Arian, Anab. ii 15. § 5, 
20. $1.) Byblus seems afterwands to have ta 
into the hands of a petty despot, as Pomper e 
scribed as giving it freedom, by heheading the tra’ 
(Strab. Le.) This town, under the mame of (hb 
(Abulf. Tub. Spr. p. 94; Schulten's Jnder Vit \- 
fad, s.r. Sjiblia), after having been the se af 4 
| bishop, fell under Meslem rule, The mare of the 
}nodern town is Jubetl, which is enclosed br a a 
of about a mile and a half in cireumferene. o 
parently of the time of the Crusades, (Cheo-. 
| Exped. Euphrat. vol. i, p. 453.) It contains to 
remains of an ancient Reman theatre: the * care” 
_is nearly perfect, with its concentric ranks of sat, 
| divided by their “ praccinctiones,” “ eunei” de. 
| quite distinguishable. (Thomson. Bid. Saere, va. 
v. p. 259.) Many fragments of fine graute o 
lumns are lying about. (Burkhardt, Syria, p }s0) 
Byblus was the birthplace of Philon, who trarsiutst 

Sanchuniathon into Greek. The coins of Brita 
have frequently the type of Astarte; also of Iss, ¥ 5 
came here in search ot the body of Osins. (Ector 
vol. iii, p. 359.) 

(Winer, Real Weértbuch, s.0.; Resenmiiller, Po. 
Alt. vol. ii. pt.l, p17; Mem, de [ Acad. des inser. 
vol. xxxiv. po 252.) [E. Bd) 
| BYBLOS (Bo6aos, Steph. B. ¢. 2. ; Ctesco. 
Phot, Bibl. ed, Bekker, p. 33. Eth, Bybbter) 4 
town of the Egyptian Delta, supposed by some ty 
the modern Babel. Byblos was seated in the manos, 
and, as its name imports, was in the centre of a bet 
where the Byblus or Papyrus plant —Cyperas p= 
pyens of Linnaeus, the Cyperus Antiquorum of ™ 
cent botanists—grew in abundance. The mx 4 
the byblus furnished a coarse article of food, ¥t4 
the Greeks ridiculed the Egyptians for etre. 
(Aesehyl, Suppl. 768.) Its leaves and mod eer 
‘manufactured inte sandals and girdles for the 
feriur order of Egyptian priests, and into saie@ 
for the Nile-barges (Theophr, Mist, Plant is. *); 
while its fibres ond pellicles were wrought int: 
celebyated papyrus, which, until it was sapere! 
by cotton paper or parchment about the elem. 
century A. D., formed a principal article of Rove = 
export, and the writing material of the ov 
world, Pliny (xiii. 11. s 12) has left an ela? 
description of the manufacture, and Casoore 
{ fpist. xi, 38) a pompous panegyric of the Pap 
or Byblas plant. Its history is also well dewor 
hy Presper Alpinus, in his work “de Me.-* 
Aegyptivorum.” (W. Bu 

BYCE, BYCES. [Bree.) 

BYLAZO'RA (BuAawpa: Velead, or Voor’. 
the greatest city of Paeonia in Mares nia, a > 
tuated on the Upper Axius, and near the passe 4 
ing from the country of the Dardani inte Maes o 
(Vol. v.97; Liv. xliv. 26; Leake, Northera (oe, 
| vol iii, p.470.) It was a different place from te 
residence of the Paconian kings on the nver Aste 

Astyers. 

BYLLIS. 











[Betsis.] 
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BYRSA. 

BYRSA. [Cartuaco.] 

BYSNAEL (Buovaios, Steph. a. v.), a tribe of Bo- 
ices. [Bennyces. | [G. L.] 

BYZACE'NA. [Byzactem.] 

HYZACIL = [Brzactum.] 

BYZA'CIUM, BYZACE'NA (ee. regio provincia: 
Refer, Procop. B.V. ii. 23, de Aed. vi. 6; 4 
Bajadia, Steph. B., 9» Buooaris, Polyb. iii, 23, 9 
Bxjaris ywpa, Polyb, ap. Steph. B.; 7 Bu{axers 
xepa, Mol. iv. 3. § 26; Eth. Bogavres, BuCdewor, 
Mrab fi. p. 131, Bofaxnroi, Byzacii, Byzaceni), a 
ducriet of N. Africa, lying to the S. of Zevorrana, 
end Geming part of the Carthaginian territory, af- 
tereards the S. part of the Roman province of Africa, 
wal at last a distinct province. 

fon the exact position of the later Byzacium, He- 
neletus (iv, 194, 195) places a Libyan people called 
the Graantes (Cbfarres, others read Zuyarres), 
*bo pmeeewd the art of making artificial honey, in 
sidituy to the plentiful supply furnished by the 
vs of the country, and who painted themselves red, 
aul ate apes, which were abundant in their monn- 
tutes, (Comp. Eudoxus ap. Apol. Dyse. de Mirab. 
p34.) They dwelt opposite to the island of Cy- 
ment which, from the description of Herodotus, 
tat be meme otber than Cercina (Karkenah). Thus 
iker position correspomis exactly with that of By- 
avom, a district still farnous for its natural honey, 

aut where, aa in other parts of Tunis, a sort of 
tiical honey is made from the date-palm: mon- 
ives, too, are numerous in its mountainous parts, 
4a te the name, the later writers place the Byzantes 
w Kysaedi in the same pesition, and Stephanus (4. ¢. 
Br(arres) expressly changes Herodotus with an 
rere in writing Pé¢arres for Béfarres. ‘There is, 
‘oewture, litth: deubt that in the name of this 
Linea people we have the origin of that of Byza- 
The Limits of Byzacium under the Cartha- 
pela, aad its relation to the rest of their territory, 
lave been explained under Arrica (p. 68, b.); and 
Ornate article traces the political changes, by which 
‘ tame obtained a wider meaning, down to the 
vestitation of the separate province of Byzacinum, 
* Us Provincia Byzscena, as an imperial province, 
mrerned by a comslaris, with Hadrumetum for its 
apetel This constitution is assigned to Divcletian, 
® the antherity of inscriptions which mention the 
‘nov, Var. Brzacexa as early as A.p. 321 
Greter, pp. 362, No 1, 363, Nos. 1,3; Orelli, 
be 1079, 3058, 3672). This province contained 
he anecent district of Byzacium, on the E. coast, 
jert ef the Exnporia on the Lesser Syrtia, and W. 
f theme the inland region which originally belonged 
= Nomddig, It was bounded on the FE. by the 
feiterrasean and Lesser Syrtis; on the N. it was 
ireled from Zeugitana by a line nearly coinciding 
2) Uwe parallel of 36° N. lat.; on the W. from 
taodia by a S. branch of the Bagradas; on the 
& trum Tripolitana, by the river Triton; while on 
* Sand SW. the deserts about the basin of the 
=%0 Tritonis formed a natural boundary. The 
ome are somewhat indefinite in a general descrip- 
ea bat they can be determined with tolerable 
cataess by the lists of places in the carly eccle- 
«teal moords, which mention no less than 115 
chops’ sees im the province in the fifth century. 
Seat Prow. Afr., Bocking, N.D. vol. ii. pp. 615, 
*.) Among its chief cities were, on the S. 
vat, begonning from the Lesser Syrtis, Tuounar, 
Vomea, Twarses, Lerrs Mixon, Rvsrima, 
=. Hapmcwrrum, the capital: and, in the in- 
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terior, Asstrag, Tucca Teresintinea, Surn- 
TULA, Tuyspnus, Carsa, besides THeLerrr, and 
Tnuevesre, which, according to the older division, 
belonged to Nusmpta. [P.8.] 

BYZANTES, [Byzacium.] 

BYZA‘'NTIUM. [Coxstaxtrsorouis. } 

BYZE'RES (Be¢npes), a nation in Pontus. Ste- 
phanus (8, ¢.), who mentions the Byzeres, adds that 
there is a Bu(ypicds Auwhy, whence we might infer 
that the Byzeres were on the coast, or at least pos- 
sessed a place on the coast. Strabo (p. 549) men- 
tions several savage tribes which occupied the inte- 
rior above Trapezus and Pharnacia—the Tibareni, 
the Cheldaei, the Sanni who were once called Ma- 
crones, and others. He adds, that some of these 
barbarians were called Byzeres; but he does not 
say, a8 some interpret his words, that these byzeres 
were the same as the Heptacometae. Dionysius 
(Perieg. 765) mentions the Byzeres in the same 
verse with the Becheires or Bechiri. The name of 
the people must have been well known as it occurs 
in Mela (3.19), and in Pliny (vi.3); but there are 
no means of fixing their position more precisely than 
Strabo has done, [G. L.] 


Cc 


CA'BALEIS. [Canauis.] 

CA'BALIS (Ka6aAis, KaSaAAis, Kafadla: Eth. 
KaSadedbs, Ka€dAsor), a people of Asia Minor. 
Herodotus (iii. 90) mentions the Cabalii in the same 
nome (the second) with the Mysi, Lydi, Lasonii, 
and Hygenneis. He places the Milyeis in the first 
nome with the Lycians, Carians, and others. In 
another passage (vii. 77) he speaks of “ Cabelees 
the Maconians” (Ka€yAdes of Myfoves), and says 
that they are called Lasonii. Nothing can be got 
from these two passages. Strabo (p. 629) speaks 
of the Cibyratis and Caballis: in another place 
(p. 631) he says that the Cibyratae are said to be 
descendants of those Lydians who occupied the 
Caballis; and again, “they say that the Cabaleis 
were Solymi.” Strabo admits the difficulty of giving 
an exact account of this and some other parts of 
Asia, partly owing to the Romans not making their 
politica] divisions according to peoples, but adopting 
a different principle in determining their Conventus 
Juridici. Pliny (v.27) places Cabalia in the in- 
terior of Lycia, and names its three cities Oenoanda, 
Balbura, and Bubon; and Ptolemy (v, 3) assigns 
the same three cities to Carbalia, which manifestly 
ought to be Cabalia. We thus obtain in a general 
way the position of Cabalia or Cabalis, if we can 
ascertain the sites of these cities, and they have 
been determined of late years [BALBURA; Bunon; 
Oexoanpa}. The map which accompanies Spratt’s 
Lycia places Balbura not far below the source of the 
Indus of Lycia, Bubon not far from the source of 
the Xanthus, and Oencanda lower down on the same 
river, But Ptolemy has also Carbalia, that is Ca- 
balia, in Parmphylia (¥. 5), to which he assigns 
many towns — Cre is, Termessus, and even a 
town Milyas; and Pliny again (v, 32) makes a part 
of Galatia border on the Cabalia of Pamphylia. 
Stephanus mentions only a city Cabalis; though he 
quotes Strabo who, indeed, speaks of “ Cibyra the 
great, Sinda, and Caballis,” and perhapa he means 
to say that there is a city Caballis, From all this 
confusion we can now extract the fact that there 
were three cities at least, which have been enume- 
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rated above, in the Cabalis or Calalia; and we can | the base of the range of Paryadres, alot 150t73 
make Strabo agree with Pliny and Ptolemy, by sup- south of Eupatoria or Magnopolis, which was at 
posing that these three cities (Balbura, Buben, andl junction of the Is aud the Lyens  Enjatera ws 
Geneanda) whieh Stevbo mentions, belonged te his in the midst of the plain, but Cabin, ay Nala wr: 
territory Caballis, though he does net say that they . (p. 556), at the base of the mountain ranze of Pie 
did. The connection of Cibyra with the towns of! dres. Mithridates the Great built a palace at Uv rm; 
the Cabalis is explained under Crnyna, [G1] | and there was a water-mill there (03pederms), ont 

CATIASA (Kagara, Ptol. iv, 5. § 48; Plin, v. 9, | places for keeping wild animals, bantinzg grec 's, 
8.1; Hierceles,p. 724; Kasagaa.Cone. Ephes. p.53l, | and mines. Less than 200 stadia from Cal ia was 
and Kavaooa), in the Delta of Eyypt, the modern the remarkable reck or fortress called Cer e 
Khabas, was the principal townof the nome Cabasites. (Kawdy), where Mithridates kept his meet to tae 
It was seated a little to the north of Sais and Nau- thinzs, Cn. Pomjpsius took the plue and ite toe 
erutis. Remains of the ancient Cabasa are believed sures, which, when Strabo wrote, were in toe B27 
to exist at Koum-Fardun, and in this district the ) Capitol, In Strabo's time a woman, Pytleslan, 
names of several villages, c.g. Ahabdtsel- Meh, | widow of King Volemo, hal Cabira with Ls 
Khahis-omar, Kown-Khabis—reonll the Coptic | Zelitis snd Maynopolitis. Pompeins made Ci 
appellation of the capital of the Cabasite neme. a city, and gave it the name Diopelis, | Pyt'pee os 
I’ Anville (Egypte, p. 75) and Champollion (ii. p. | enlarged it, and gave it the name Schaste, wiib 3 





234) ascribe to the castle of Ahabas the site of the | 
original Cabasa. cW, B.D) 


equivalent to Augusta; and she used it as herr ra 
residence. Near Cabira probably (foe the tex: & 





CABASSUS (KaSaceds, or KaSneoés: F:th. Strabo is a little uncertain, and mt quite cx, 
Kaéijrows, Kafyecitys). According to Apion, (iroskund, transl, vol. ii, p. 491, note) at awa 
queteL lw Stephanus, a village of Capyeloeia hes named Ameria, there was a temple with a orc 
tween Tarsus aml Mazaca; not the Cahessus of amber of slaves belonging to it, and the Lick p< 
Ibaner (7/1. xiii, 363), certainly, Ptolemy places it enjoyed this beneticve. The god Men Mharnaes ess 
in Catwonia. [G.L.] | worshipped at Cudira, Mithridates was st Gs ca 

CABE'LLIO (KagatAlar, Strab, p. 179: Ath. during the winter that L. Lucullus was bei =e 
KaSeAAiwrynmos, KaGeAXwvirns: Caruillon), & Amisus and Eupatoria, (Appian, Mitierid. « 73) 
town in Gaul, on the Drnentia (Jurance), and on a | Luenllus afterwards took Cabira, (Platarch, Le 
line of road between Vapincam (Gap) and Arelate | cuflus,c. 18.) There are seme antenomsas oce 
(Aries), Stephanus (8.1% KaSeAAiww), on the au- | of Cabira with the epigriplh Ka€npww. 
thority of the geographer Artemidorus, makes it a Strabo, a native of Amasia, could met be sax 
Massiliot foundation, Walekenser ((co9. gic, vol. i. | qnainted with the site of Cabira, The onix pot 
J. LST) says that M. Calvet lias proved, in a learned | that corresponds to his description is Nidscr, 
dissertation, that there was a company of Utricularii | the right lank of the Lyeus, nearly 27 miles fe 
(doatmen, ferrymen) at Cabellie, for the erussing of | the junetion of the Iris and the Lyeus. Tat Mite 
the river.  Suelt a company or corpus existed at’ is the representative of Neoeacsarea, a name #74 
Arelate and elsewhere. Cubellio was a city of the | first oceurs in Pliny (vi. 3), who says that itis 4 
Cavares, who were on the east bank of the Khone. | the Lyeus. There is no trace of any anewtt ott 
Pliny calls it. an Oppidum Latinum (iii, 4), and | between Vitsar and the junction of the tre cry 
Ptolemy a Colonia, Twas a town of some note, and | amt the conclusion that Vidsar is a later nce € 
many architectural fragments have been fouml inthe | Cabira, amd a name more recent than Nebaste, <8 
soil, The only thing that remains standing is a! certain, (Humilton’s Aesearches, ae. vol. i. pea) 
fragment of a triumphed arch, the lower part of whieh | Pliny, indeed, mentions beth Shastia aad s- 
is buried in the earth, In the Notfttr og the Gallic | bastopolis in Colopena, a distriet of Cosy peedew ta, 3 
Provinces “ civitus Cabelliconn” isSteluded in | nothing certain ean be inferred from this. Neo 
Viennensis, (a. L.) sara seems to have arisen umler the early Eom 
emperors, Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. Lp 313) 
states that the earliest coins of Neccaesarss 2° 
the eiticy of Tiberius; but Sestini, quoted by bus 
hizer (treag, vol, ii, P. 428), assigms the en > 
Neoeaesurea to the time of Nero, about a.m. t4& 
when Vontus Polemoniacus was made a boa 
province, The sinplest solution of this qaesp< = 
that Neocaesarea was a new tewn, which mictt 

CABILLO'NUM or CABAPLE'NUM, with other | near the site of Cabir, It was the caw 
varieties, Coins of this place, with the epigraph Ca- | Pontus Polemoniacus, the birth-place of Grze- 
hallo, are mentioned.  Strabe (p. 192) has KaévA- | Thaumaturzus, and the place of assembly of a eee 
Awov (kth, Cabellinensis : Chilon-sur-Suine), a} in A.p, 314. Ammianus Marceilinns (xa. 1s) 
town of the Aedui, on the west hank of the Arar] calls it the most noted city of Pontus Piuec 
(Stine), which in Caesar's time (2. G. vii, 42) was | niacts: it was, in fact, the metropolis, Acc#i—s 
a place which Roman negotiaters visited or resided | to Paulus Diaconus the place was destroved br 
at. At the close of the campaign against Vercinge- | earthquake, 
torix (8.6.52), (2 Cicero, the brother of the erntor, | Crumer suppases that Neocaesarea is ject 
wintered here. The Autonine Itin, places it $3 M.1’. | with Ameria, and he adds that Neocaesums © 
or 22 Gallic leagues from Antm. Armmianus (xv. | “the principal seat of pacan idolatry ard sep 
11) mentions this place, under the name Cabillonus, | stitions, which affords another presuniptica thst 
as one of the chief places of Lugdunensis Prima; and | had risen on the foundation of Ameria ard t 
from the Notitia Lup. it appears that the Romans | worship of Men Pharnaces.”” But Amera sens 
kept a fleet of some description here, {t. LJ have been at or near Cabira; and all ditt nities 

CALINA (7a KaGeipa), a place in Pontus, at | reconciled by supposing that Cabira, Anxna } 
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a@vara were in the valley of the Lycus, and if, Epictetas, but he adds that some assign it to Mysia 


ret op the same spet, at least very pear to one 
antler, Stephanns (¢. vr. Neonaodpaa: Eth, 
Neoreorapiets ) adds to our difficulties by saying or 
«eming to say that the inhabitants were also called 
Airanopelitae, Where he got this from, nobody 
can teil 
Hanalten was informed at Niksar that on the 

red fron Nikerr to Sreas, and about fourteen 
heart from Vikeor, there is a high perpendicular 
rok almet imacerssible on all sides, with a stream 
ef water thowing fren the top, and a river at its 
lee This is exactly Strabe's description of Cae- 
to [G.L.] 

CABLBATHRA MONS (Kaéov@abpa ipos), a 
mosestain on the SW. const of Arabia, mentioned by 
heieowy (vi, 7. §§ 8, 12) as the western extremity 
(the owintry of the Homeritae, 14° E. of the Straits 
@ the Red Sea ( fab-el-Mandeb). This situation 
sh nearly coincide with the Jebel Kurrus in 
“ent. Hbanes's Chert, which rises to the height of 
S772 fret, [G. W. 

CABURA BACTRIANAE. [Onrosrana. 

CABY'LE or CALYBE (KaSvAn, Kadv@y), a 
fer im the interior of Thrace, west of Develtus, on 
he river Tonsma. [t was colonised by Philip with 
wtellmas Macedonians, and afterwards taken by M. 
Letilae. (Dem, de Cherson. p. 60; Pol. xiii, 10; 
trl «ii p. 330; Ptol. iii, 11. § 12; Entrop. vi. 8; 
ert. Raf. Bree. 9; Plin. iv. 18; Steph. B. « v.) 
wok je probably the same as the town of Goloé 
otixned by Anna Comnena (x. pp. 274, 281), and 
oeerally identified with the modern Golewifsa or 
Taal |. CArened. {L. S.J 
ACHALES (KaydAns), a river of Phocis, ri- 
e; in Mt. Parnassus, and flowing by Tithorea into 
Se Cepbissus. (Pans. x. 32. §11; Leake, Northern 
vrrres, Tol. iL pp. 7H, BL.) 

CACYPARIS (Kaxiwapis), a river on the E. 
ast of Sicily, mentioned only by Thucydides (vii, 
#) turing the retreat of the Athenians from Syra- 


=. {ne whom we learn that it was the first river | wards given, and derived from the worshi 
| of Dictynna. [ 


ey mrt with in proceeding aleng the coast road 
exnis Helorus, and had a course of some Jength, 
m to afirnd a passage up its valley into the in- 
ria 
pan, which rises near Palozeolo (the ancient 
‘xj, ebvat 15 miles from the sea, and flows 
“sch a deep valley. 
2 Syreras to Noto, 9 miles from the bridge over 
° ‘vepen. [E. H, B.] 
VACYRUM (Kdeavpor: Eth, Cacyrinus), a town 
‘ede, mentioned only by Pliny and Ptolemy, who 
‘={ my cine to its position. Bat it is supposed by 
cortices te be represented by the modern Cassaro, 
@t 4 niles N. of Palazzolo, the ancient Acrae, 
ox i. & s 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14; Cluver. Sicil. 
a9 ) [E. H. B.J 
CADENA (rd Kd8nra), « place in Cappa- 
a wentioned hy Strabo (p. 537) as the royal 
stenre of ane Sisinas, who in the time of Strabo 
wm acring at the sovereignty of the Cappadocians, 
beer is gnknsewn, thengh D'Anville fixed it at 
a Cramer (Aria Minor, vol. ii, p. 132) writes 
+ tame Cadena, amd adds that Strabo seems to 
ce thet it was on the borders of Lycaonia; but see 
~ekunt’s mote (Tran: Strub. vol. ii. p.452) on 
o pauasy. (6. LJ 
CAD (KdBor: Eth. Kabnrds), 4 city of Mysia 
owdiag to Stephanus (2. ¢. Kddox), "Strabo (p. 
16) mentens Cadi with Azanias a city of Phrygia 


It is still called the Cassibili, a considerable | 


It is distant, by the road | 


Cadi is south of Azani, or Tehardour-Hissar, and 


,a traveller going from Azani to Cadi crosses the 
water-shed between the basin of the Rhyndacus and 




















the basin of the Hermus, A town now called 
Kedus or Ghiediz, stands on a small stream, the 
Ghiediz Chai, which flows into the Hermus; but 
it is not the chief branch of the Hermus, thongh the 
Torks give the name of Ghiediz Chai to the Hermes 
nearer the sea. Hamilton says ( Researches, &e., 
vol. i, p. 108) that hardly any ancient remains exist 
at Ghiediz, a place which he visited, but he heard 
of remains ata place higher up the Hermus, named 
Ghiewkler, near the foot of Morad Dagh, Mons 
Dindymene, which contains the sonrce of the Her. 
max. The coins of Cadi have not the Ethnic name 


| KoSyrev, as Stephanns gives it, but Kadonras, The 


river Hermus is represented on them, but this will 
net prove, as Hamilton correctly observes, that the 
Ghiediz Chai is the Hermus, but only that Cadi was 
not far from the Hermus. Cadi may be the place 
which Propertins (iv. 6,8) calls “ Mygdonii Cadi.” 
It was afterwards an episcopal see, {G. L.J 
CADISTUS, a mountain of Crete, belonging to 
the ridge of the White Mountains. Its position has 
been fixed by Hoeck (Areta, vol. i. p. 380) at Cape 
Spadha, the most northerly point of the whole island, 
In Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 8) this promontory bears the 
name of ¥dxow &xpor; while Strabo (x. p. 484) calls 
it Amruvvaioy dxperfpwr, and his remark that 
Melos lay at nearly the game distance from it as from 
the Scyllaean pramontory,shows that he indicated this 
as the most northerly point of the island. The mass 
of mountain of which the cape was com bore 
the double name of Cadistus and Dictynnaens, (Plin. 
iv. 12. 5,20; Solin. 16.) It would seem that Pliny 
and Solions were in error when they described Cadis- 
tus and Dictynnaeus as two separate peaks. Wdxor 
&xpoy and Cadistus were the original and proper 
names of the promontory and mountain, while Aix. 
Tivvasoy axpwrnpiov aml dpos were epithets after- 
and temple 
E. B. J.) 
CADMEIA. [Tresan.] 
er Kd5u0s), a mountain of Phrygia 
Magna (Str. p. 578), which the Turks call Baba 
Dagh: the sides are well wooded. A river Cadmus 
flawed from the mountain, probably the Giewk Boner, 
which flows inte the Lycus, a tributary of the Mae- 
ander. (Hamilton, Researches, &c., vol.i. p. 513.) 
The range of Cadmus forms the southern boundary 
of the basin of the Marander in these parta, Pliny’s 
remark about it (v. 29) does not help us, Ptolemy 
(¥. 2) puts it in the latitude of Mycale, which is 
tolerably correct. [G. L.J 
CADRA, in Cappadocia, an eminence on Taurus, 
which Tacitus (Anna, vi, 41) mentions with Davara, 
another strony place, which the Clitae oecupied when 
they resisted Rotman taxation. M. Trebellius com- 
pelled them to surrender, (G. L.} 
CA'DREMA (Kaapena: Eth, Kabpeuevs), a city 
of Lycia, a colony of Olbia: the word is interpreted 
to mean “the parching of corn” (Steph. a. ¢. Kd- 
Speua), It is conjectured (Spratt’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 
218) that the rains at Gormak, at the extremity 
of the territory of Olbia maar may be 
Cadrema, G, L.} 
CADRUSI (Plin. vi, 23, s, 25), a district on the 
Indian Cancasus or Paropamisus, in which was sitn- 
ated the Alexandreia founded by Alexander the 
Great on his march into Bactria, (Arian, iii. 28, 
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iv. 22.) Solinus (c. 54) appears to have misanier- 
stew! the words of Pliny, sawl toe have inferred thas 
there was a city there called Cadrusia; fur whieh, 
however, there is no authority. LV.] 
CADURCI (Kaderpro:), a Celtic people who oe- 
eupied the basin of the Oltis (Let), a branch of the 
Garonne, and lav between the Nitiobriges and Ru- 
teni; on the north they berdered on the Arverni. 
The Cadurei were among the first who joined Ver- 
cinertorix (noc. 52) in his rising against Caesar, 
aml they tok an active part in the war (3, (. vii. 
4,64). They are enumerated by Caesar with the 


Gatali and Velwuni or Vellavi (2. 6. vii. 75). as ace | 


custonusd ta admit the supremacy of the Arverni 
over them. In Caesar's text (vii, 75) they are called 
Kleutheri Caduret; but the reading Eleatheri is 
doubtfal (Oudendorp. ed, Caesar), and the name has 
never been satistuetorily explained. The chief town 
of the Cadurei was Divona, afterwards Civitas Ca- 
dureorum, now Colors, Uxellolunam, whieh was 
besieged and taken by Caesar (/3, @. viii. 32, &e.), 
was alse atewn of the Cadurci. The territery of 
the Cadure? became Cadurcinum in the Latin middle 
ave writers, which was corrupted into Cahorsin or 
Coorsin, Whence the mune Querci, in the ante-revo- 
lutionary geography of France. ‘The territory af the 
Carlurei is supposmd to have been co-extensive with 
the bishopric of Cahors. 

The Cadurei wove linea cloth. (Strab. p. 191, Plin. 
xix. 1; and Forcellini, s, 2. Codurenm.) [G.L.] 

CADUSIL (Kadutoun, Strab. xi, pp. 506, 507, 
HM), 525; Pol. ve 445 Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; Steph. B.; 
Arrinn, An iii, 19; Mela,i, 2, $48; Plin.vi, 19. 3,15), 
a people inhabiting a mountainous district of Media 
Alropetene, on SW. shores of the Caspian Sea, be- 
tween the parallels of 39° and 37° Ne dat. This 
district was probaly bounded ou the No by the Cyrus 
(Ker), and on the S. by the Mardus or Amardus 
(Se fid Rul), and corresponds with the modern dis- 
trict of Gilan, They are described: by Strabo (xi. 
p- 525) as a warlike tribe of mountaineers, fighting 
ehietly on foot, and well skilled in the use of the 
shot spear or javelin, They appear to have been 
constantly at war with their neighbours. Thus Dio. 
dorus (i. 33) speaks of a war between them and the 
Motions, which was not eompletely set at rest tll 
Cyrus transterred the empire to the Dersians; and 
thee are constantly mentioned ino the subsequent 
Raster: wars as the allies of one or other party, 
(Xen, Hell ii 1. $13; Died xv. 18, Justin. x. 3; 
Pol. v.79; Liv. xxxv. 48.) It is not improbable 
that the nane of Gelie, a tebe who are eonstanthy 
assocdated with them, has been preserved in the mo- 
dern Gihin. [V.J 

CADYANDAL [Caryspa.) 

CADY TIS.  [Htrtesonyaa.] 

CARCULEA CASTRA, [Casrna Cancuta.] 

CARCILIONICUM. [Cretuiosteom | 

CAECINA or CECINA, a river of Etruna, men- 
fieted bath by Pliny and Mela, and still) called 
Cee, Tt flowed through the territory of Vola- 
terrae, and after passing within 5 miles to the S. of 
that city, enteral the Tyrrhenian sea, near the port 
kuown as the Vada Volaterrana, There probably 
Was & port or emporium at its month, and Mela ap 
Jestrs to speak of a town of the same name. The 
family mane of Caccina, whieh alse belonged to 
Volaterrae, was probably connected with that of the 
river, atid henee the correct form of the name in 
Latin would be Caeeina, though the Mss. beth of 
Viiny and Mela have Cecina or Cecinna. (I’lin. iii, 


CARLIA 


1S. s.8; Mela, ii. 4; Miiller, Etrusler, wii p 
405.) (EH. B. 
CAECINUS (Kaitos, Thae.: where the sic 
editions have Kaixwdés), a river of Brumiay, is we 
territory of Locri, between that city and Rhee 
It is mentioned by Thucydides (iii, 103), in rave 
the operations of Laches with an Atbenian the: : 
the southern coast of Italy in Bc, 426, whee tat 
commander defeated on its hanks a body of Leno 
troops. It is also referred to by Pausanias, tho ts 
us that it was the boundary between the termites 
of Loeri and Rhegium, and mentions a natural pe- 
nomenon connected with it, which is referred by whet 
writers tothe neighbouring river HALEN :—that tbe 
ciculae (rértryes) on the Locrian side were ms- 
sical, and chirped or sang as they did elsewhere: ‘=t 
those in the Rhegian territory were mute. (Ise 
vi. G6. § 4.) Both Pausanias and Aelian relate ie 
the celebrated Locrian athlete Euthymus disappexe! 
in the stream of the Caecinus, in a manner suppres 
to be supernatural, (Pans. l.c.; Ael. VM. vin. it | 
Local antiquarians suppose the small stream moet 
on Zannoni's map the F. Piscopio, which te 
Amendolea, and enters the sea about 10 mikes Wo 
Cape Sparticento, to be the ancient Caesecinus: ht 
there is no authority for this, except its prow 
to the Hales, with which it appears to have lea 
confounded. (Romanelli, vol. i, p. 137.) 

The Caecinus of Pliny (iii. 10. s. 15), ®het 
| he places N, of Sevilacium, is a false reading 
the carly editors for Carcines or Carcinus, th 
form found in the MSS. both of Pliny himoelf et 
Mela Gi. 4), It is evident that the river d=c- 
nated is wholly distinct from the Caecinus of T)< 
eydides, [eE. H. B) 

CAE'CUBUS AGER (Kaixov€os, Strab.), a <> 
trict of Latium berdering on the Gulf of Ams.o- 
and included apparently in the territory of Func 
‘The name seems to have been given to the mac) 
tract between Tarracina and Speluncae ( Sperioes 
which extends about 8 miles along the coast, © 
6 miles inland. Contrary to all analay, thee * 
aid marshy grounds produced a wine of the == 
excellent quality, the praises of which are repest-- 
sung by Ho ace, who ap ears to regard it as boos 
the first place among all the wines of his dar: a 
this is contirmed by Pliny, who however tells as thst 
in his time it had lost its ancient celebrity. pote 
fron the neglect of the cultivators, partly from =< 
works which had drained the marshes. Bat Mac 
spetks of it as still enjoving some reputation (1! r. 
Carm, i. 20. 9, ii, 14, 25; Plin, xiv. 6. s, 8: Sms 
v. p. 234; Mart. xii. 17. 6, xiii. 125: Colam & & 
iii. 8. § 5; Dioscor, v. 10, 11; Athen. i p 27) 
Mrabo speaks of td Kalxou8or as if it were a ples 
but it seems certain that there never was a toss © 
the name. (E. HB} 

CAE'LIA, CAE’LIUM, or CE’LIA (Kecuc © 
KeAia), 1, A town in the south of Apalia, mo 
tioned beth by Strabo and Ptolemy; of whem th 
former places it between Egnatia aud Canasiam. « 
| the direct road from Brundusiam to Rome; the beoor 

enumerates it among the inland cities of the Peo 
tian Apulians, (Strab. vi, p. 282; Ptol. iii, 1. $77) 
The Tab. Peut. confirms the account of Strabo, sx! 
plices Celia 9 miles from Butuntum, om the nel © 
Egnatia; a distance which coincides with the pe 
sition of a village still called Ceglie 5 miles S 
Beri, Here numerous ancient remains, toute. vas. 
| &c. have been discovered. (Romanelli, vol i 


| 177; Mommsen, Unter Ital. Dialektc, p. 62.) 
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his as freely granted, in consideration 
t services; but Dion Cassius informs us 
* purchased at the price of half their 
(Liv, vii, 20; Dion Cass, fr. 33. Bekk.) 
ble that it was on this ion also that 
ived the Roman franchise, but without the 
suffrage. = This peculiar relation wag 
in later times as the Caerite franchise, so 
in tabulas Caeritam referre,” became a pro- 
ul expression for disfranchising a Roman citizen 
© Ep. i. 6,62; and Schol. ad loc.), and we 
expressly told that the Caerites were the first 
» were adinitted on these terms, (Gell. xvi 13. 
7.) But it is strangely represented as in their 
#¢ a privilege granted them for their services at 
he time of the ¢ iealish war (Strab, y. Pp. 220; Gell, 
Ge.), though it is evident that the relation could 
Hever have been an advantageous one, and was cer- 
tainly in many other cases rather inflicted as a punish- 
ment, than bestowed as a reward. Hence it is far 
more probable, that instead of being conferred on 
the Caerites nus a Privilege immediately after the 
Gallic War, it was one of the conditions of the 
disadvantageous peace imposed on them in B.0,353, 
45 4 punishment for their Support to the Tarqui- 
nians. (See on this subject, Niebuhr, vol, ii, 
Pp. 67, vol. iii. p. 185; Madviz. de Colun. p. 240; 
Mommsen, Die Rémische Tribus, pp. 160, 161; 
Das Rémische Minzwesen, p. 246.) It is uneer- 
tain whether the Cacrites afterwards obtained the 
full franchise; we are expressly told that they were 
reduced to the condition of a Praefecture (Fest. s.r, 
Pracfecturae); but during the Second Punic War 
they were one of the Etruscan cities which were 
forward to furnish supplies to the armament of 
Scipio (Liv, xgvili. 45), and it may hence be in- 


‘ 










hotninal existence as a separate community. Their 
relations to Rome had probably been adjusted at the 
| Same period with those of the rest of Etruria, con- 
cerning which we are almost wholly without in- 
ion. During the latter period of the Republic 
it appears to have fallen into decay, and Strabo 
speaks of it as having, in his time, sunk into com- 
plete insignificance, preserving only the vestiges of 
its former greatness; so that the adjoining watering 
place of the Aquae Caeretanae mtually surpassed 
the ancient city in population, (Strab. v, p. 220.) 
It appears, however, to have in some Measure re= 
vived under the Roman empire, Inseriptions and 
other monuments attest its continued existence 
during that period as a flourishing municipal town, 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Trajan, 
(Gruter, Jnser. p. 214. 1, 296. 4, 236. 4, 239.9; 
Bull. d Inst. Arch. 1840, pp. 5—8; Nibby, Din- 
torni di Roma, vol. i. p. 342—345.) Its territory 
Was fertile, expecially in wine, which Martial prece 
as not inferior to that of Setia. (Mart. xiii. 124; 
Colum. RR. iii. 3. §3.) In the fourth parse iat 4 
it became the see of a bishop, and still souene 
its existence under its ancient name through the 
early part of the middle ages; but at the nie rari 
of the thirteenth century, great part of the in ~ e 
ants removed to another site about 3 miles eo : 
which they transferred the name of Caere ag Soi ’ 
while the old town came to be called ae i int 
or Cervetri, by which appellation it is still kno 
i . p. B47. : 
OTe ES. vies of Cervetri (a very poor 
i I detached eminence Jus 
place) occupies a smal ; tls. The oul? 
without the line of the ancient wa 5 Bia 


= a 
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privsthowd, 1 hich swh-isted down toa Lite peril, so | 


that we find the “Sacenletini Cueninetiwe” mone 
tied i ieeriptions of Diperial date. (Otel Loser. 
ZISU, 2USY, sated others then-etted yp Dliny enmine- 
rates Caeniia atneng the eelebrated tuwas Cefvee 


CAERE. 
huilt ona reek surrounded bw the sea, on the § <ie 
ef the river Teeetis (Gaehslypairicy iu H-pe 
Kaetiens (Strab, i, p. V4eb: Meda, aii, 1, wi 
red Gre myuts, aud blentaty the tevwer with 
vusetia we Cov egesers wrncoot Avienus, Ona Ver 








oppidey of Latin whieh had in his tine ovine | see Wernsderf, ad loc.) Most conimentaters dere 


pleiely disappecwed: thas contivming the testinieny 
of Ditiysints to it< Latin orbecin, Dinelortus thea | 
reckons it ome oof the ecobites eff Allin, supjared tu 
Ie fotnided by Deaths Silvia, (ied. sii, age. 
Bouseh., Meits | tS4.) Viitareh, om the conte uy, 
ited Stepelaacies of ey ccntinga, ecull it a Sabine tow. 
(Vilar. fg Steph Be ee) Dt is probable that it 
wars in fied ane af the tewis af Lato: herderiver en 
the Sabiness gid this is all that we kawav ef is 
sition. Nobby stppeses it te hone eeenpied se ball 
Lip tribes Protea Betis oar tie bettehs of a tres ecb 
the Mirqugle rae, Med 2 tntles SE Mente Gentile, 
Which is a plansille conjecture, Tat nothing anere, 
(Nib, deter’ fi Rene, vel be Py. HIZ— AI: 
Abeckon, With Matien, pF) 6.56 0) 
CARN (Read, Doel vy. 70) a city of Crete, 


| 
| 


whieh, aveomline te the besend ot tlie qucritiention at | 


Apollo by Craiuer at Tarrha, is suppesnd te lea 
esistel in the meioloonrliont of thot plier ated bly 
ras, (Compe. Pas) Phe Cretan goddess: Betty. 
Veartis was the deehter of Zens ened (anes, orind- 
diwchter af Carmanor. aid wits said te tive been 
torn at Cacme (Died Le Mr Dashhe (Peer, 
Vol. ii, po STO) fives the site either an the so-called 
refine oof the Belbenes. cer near dhe saphisons Nihon, 
and suppeses thar Mt. Carma, mentional by Iliny 
(xxi. 14). was an the weightourlieel of this teva, 
(Comp. Hoeck, Avetr, wil ip. see.) OB. BE] 

CAENUS. [OCamstounsns.) 

CAENYS (f Kaivos). 4 prelentary on tle evens 
of Brattinn, whieh is deserted by Seribe as near 
the SeyHiean rock, arel the estretie point of haly 
epperite te the Pelorian protuontery in Sicily. the 
Strait af Messaue dig: between tle two. OStrah, 
Vin pe 247.) There enn be ditthe doubt that the 
preiat thes desicoated is that new callout the Mata 
ef hk pan 7 whielt is the marked nnele tren whence 
the eeast trends alauptly to the southward 





. ed is 


the only peanut thet eon he properly eathel a herd | 


Jand (Clover, fad pp. 12043 DY Anville deal. 
throge de Thedie, pe 250.) See writers, Linwever, 
qoute that the Duvve ded Creadla aitnist be the 
point duewit by Strate, heewse it is that mest iin 
Wesliately eppestte to the headland of Pelories. sid 
Where the steait is really the mirrewest,  Clbebten, 
Noto ia Chee, pools Roonnelli, vel i post this 
Jost feet is. heweser. deubttuk, and at all events 
noriehet Te wordy taistuken, Straube reckons tho Tredth 
of the strait ta ibs pegerewest jot ata Vittler tare 
thie sis statins white haw calls the iatesval lw 
fweon the two prenontories, Caeuvs in tele, sand 
Peioras in Sieily, D2 stadia; a statement whined) ae 
conde with tle Pelybinus (Strabo: Un ii. 
fos. des Pol i 42.) AG these statetiedts ame tied 
below the teoth:: the real distunee, as nacastted 
Higenoetrioally by Capt Siayth, is not fess than 
OTL wards trom the Munte ded de cco to the vil- 
Lage at Gieecied tmiediately eppesite te it en the 
Sieilian coast,  CSueath's Srila, J» Dus.) 
the statement of Thiuerdides (vi. who vsti- 
teates the breselth oof the stesit at its tiurnave+t 
point at 20 stadia (4,047 yards), is sucpti-ine!y ae 
curate. Dame Pa | 
CALPIONIS TURRIS or MONEMENIUM 
(Kactwros mepyos: Cipivwer), a great ligkthor e, 





Vevcite | 


the name from Servilius Caepia, the congue ¢ 
Lisitanias but ethers, aseribing te the Vichthe s 
Piewtivian origin, regard the name as a corm 
re Hp. Ron ie Roek “yf "the Sun. (F wl, Hawt 
frond we Spin. } mun) fr. x] 
CAERATUS (KRaiparos : Karters’), anerd 
Crete, whieh Hows past Coossts. which city te 
onee Known by the same name asthe aver (sa 
%. Je 476; Eustath, ad Panne, Le rieg, ¥. 4s; 
Hessel; Virg. Cinta, 113, fhumina Carrara: cn 
Pashley, Tra. vel. i. pe 203.) [E. B.4,- 
CARRE (Kaipe, Ptol.: Kayéa, Stra; Reon, 
| Dios. Ath, Kaweraros, Caeretauus, bet tt 
peepde are nsttally called Caorites), culled hy to 
Grewks AgyiLis (As vAAa: Eth. ‘AtyuAAae). 9 
ancient ml poweefal city of Sauthern btm. 
situatel a few miles from the eeast of the To 
rlivtion Sea. ena small strewn new ealied th Ter 
chet, nneiently knewn as the * Caeretarns atc 
CV'lin, ii, 3. 8,8: Caeritis amnis, Virg. Aen ¥ 
Aw) Its territory bordered ont tht of Ven om te 





KE. and of Varqyinii om the Nos the city tee t+ 





abet 27 cules distant fran Rome. [ts site is <4 
warked by the village of Cerretri, Ali aye 
writers agree in asenibing the fuandation ef Mae or 
te the Velasvians, by whet it was nan) Actos 
the appellation hy which it continued to be keer 
to the Grevks down toa Tate period, Beth Smo 
atid Dionysius derive these Pelasgians from The, 
aceonting te a view of the micration uf the Por 
nee, Very generally adepted ameng the (nv 
The same authonties assert distinctly that ft +> 
net til its eompaest by the Trrrhe erg (wee 

Strabe culls Lyrlians), that it obtained the nave 't 
Caceres whieh was derived, aveording to the ko: 
related Iw Strabe from the Greek werd yaive > 
whieh the inhabitants sabuted the invaders, (sT* 
+ fe zzas Dionrs. 1. 20., ii. SS; Nerv. ad Aw 
vii, SUF: Plin. tii. 3. 8, 8.) We have bere te 
vlherest evidence of the two elements of whol te 
population of Etraria was compeeod : ana ts 
seoms Te reason to doubt the histuneal fers 
wf the fet, that Caere was originally a Ts s-- 
or Tvevhenian city, and was atterwaris emcee 
hy the Eteuseans or Tuseans (ealled as mca 
the Grovks Tyrrkenions) from the north. T.2 
esistenne of its duuble name is in itself a arcs 
confirmation of this facts amd the cteotgtistan e 
Acvila, Eke Spina en the Adriatic, bad a treet 
of ite own wt Phiphi, is au additional poet @ = 
Veliscie origin @Steab, be.) 

The \"' viel at which Caen fell inte the Imre é 
the Bivnseaus eantot be determined with 
preich te certainty,  Nielur bas dnferet © * 
the narrative of Uerodetus that the Ac: ' ‘ 
wor still an indepetulent Pelasgic perpce, al «= 
net vet hoon vompiered ly the Etruscams. at te 
time when they waged war with the Ph eaear ¢ 
Alulia, abort ne. 355. But it sevtus Cur + 2 
revonwile this with ether notioss of Etrtie<an Let» 
wr refer the eon jest te se late a perial he 
probable that Agvila retail much of gts [ro 
habits aml eonnexions long after that eveta: + | 
the use af the Peluszie name Acviia peareus + 


aa it continued to be exclusively emp & 


tT 
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Greek anthors down to a very late period. Roman 
authorities throw no light on the early history of 
Caere, though it appears in the legendary history 
of Aeneas as a wealthy and powerful city, subject 
to the rule of a king named Mezentius, a cruel 
trrant, who had extended his power over many 
oeighbonring cities, and rendered himself formidable 
tw all los neighbours, (Liv. i 2; Virg. Aen. viii. 
480.) 

The first histories] mention of Agylla is found in 
Herodotus, who relates that the Agyllaeans were 
stig the Tyrrbenians who joined the Carthagi- 
hat in an expedition against the Phocaean colo- 
eta at Alalia in Corsica; and having taken many 
apives open that occasion, they put them all to 
ath. This crime was visited on them by divine 


ptrents, until they sent to consult the oracle | 


& Delphi on the subject, and by its advice paid 
fasera! honours to their victims, with public games 
aul other ceremonies. (Herod, i. 166, 167.) It 
w char, therefore, that at this time Agylla was a 
Taine power of some consideration: ard Strabo 
speaks of it aa having enjoyed a great reputation 
soma the Greeks; expecially from the circumstance 
tat the Acyllseans refrained from the piratical 
havi eetminan to most of the other Tyrrhenian 
aos (Strabi¢.} This did not, however, pre- 
ere them at a later period from the attacks of 
lecarsius af Syracnse, who, having undertaken an 
exjelitim to the coasts of Tyrrhenia under pre- 
tence of patting down pimcy, landed at Pyryi, the 
wsjert of Agylla, and plundered the celebrated 
texple of Lucina there, from which he carried off 
st uuteense buoty, besides laying waste the adjoin- 
iss terntery. (Strab. v. p. 226; Dind. xv. 14.) 
Caere plays a much less important part in the 
heteey of ome than we should have expected from 
“> feeapnity to that city, and the concurrent tes- 
Lontues te its great wealth and power. From the 
rowwnatance of ita being selected by the Romans, 
sien thei¢ city was taken by the Gauls, as the place 
et wfage to which they sent their most precious 
tated rece, Niebuhr has inferred (vol. i, p.385) 


‘otenkm tetwoen the two cities; and in the first 
eutan of his history he even went so far as to 
tangest tha: Eetne was itself a colony of Caere; 
21 ra which be afterwanls justly abandoned as 
tuivrsthe Lodexd, the few notices we find of it 
peer te this time, are far from indicating any pe- 
reharty fnendly feeling between the two. Accord- 
wt tw Daanyains, the Cacrites were engaged in war 
acutet the Romass under the elder Tarquin, who 


datel ther in a battle and laid waste their | 


tentery; and again, after hia death, they united 
ker arms with these of the Veicntines and Tar- 
oom against Servius Tullins, (Dionys. iii. 58, 

. 27.) Cacre was also the first place which 
sfinted a shelter to the exiled Tarquin when ex- 
v bed from Homme, (Liv. 1,60.) And Livy him- 
wf. after mounting the servico rendered by them 
iv Kenans at the capture of the city, records 
Coat they were received, m consequence of it, into 
stone of public hospitality (ut hospitium publicé 

. *, Wb), thas sewning to indicate that no such 
Petoas previotsly existed. From this time, how- 
T, they continued on a friendly footing, till n.c. 
3, whea »yinpathy for the Tarquinians induced the 
‘erts unce mote to take up arms azainst Rome, 
lew were, however, easily reduced to submission, 
i tained a pence fur a hundred years, Livy 
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represents this as freely granted, in consideration 
of their past services; but Dion Cassius informs ns 
that it was purchased at the price of half their 
territory. (Liv. vii. 20; Dion Cass. fr. 33, Bekk.) 
It is probable that it was on this occasion alse that 
they received the Roman franchise, but without the 
right of suffrage. ‘This peenliar relation was 
known in later times as the Caerite franchise, so 
that * in tabulas Caerituin referre,” became a pro- 
verbial expression for disfranchising a Roman citizen 
(Hor. Ep. i. 6,62; and Schol. ad loc), and we 
are expressly told that the Caerites were the firat 
who were admitted on these terms. (ell. xvi 13, 
§ 7.) But it is strangely represented as in their 
case a privilege granted them for their services at 
the time of the Gaulish war (Strab, v. p. 220; Gell. 
ic.), though it is evident that the relation could 
never have been an advantsyeous one, and was cer- 
tainly in many other cases rather inflicted as a punish- 
ment, than bestowed asa reward. Hence it is far 
more probable, that instead of being conferred on 
the Caerites as a privilege immediately after the 
Gallic War, it was one of the conditions of the 
disadvantageous peace imposed on them in B.c.353, 
as # panishinent for their support to the Tarqui- 
nians, (See on this subject, Niebuhr, vol. ii, 
p. 67, vol, iii, p. 183; Madviz. de Colon. p. 240; 
Mommsen, Die Rémische Tribus, pp. 160, 161; 
Deas Rémiache Minzaresen, p. 246.) It is uncer- 
tain whether the Cacrites afterwanls obtained the 
full franchise; we are express]y told that they were 
reduced to the condition of a Praefecture (Fest. s.¢. 
pracfecturac); but during the Second Punie War 
they were one of the Etruscan cities which were 
forward to furnish supplies to the armament of 
Scipio (Liv, xviii. 45), and it may hence be in- 
ferred that at that period they still retained their 
nominal existence as a separate community, Their 
relutions to Rome had probably been adjusted at the 
sain period with those of the rest of Etruria, con- 
cerning which we are almost wholly without in- 
formation. During the latter period of the Republic 
it appears to have fallen into decay, and Strabo 


tost there rast have becn an ancient bond of close | speaks of it as having, in his time, sunk into com- 


Plete insignificance, preserving only the vestiges of 
its fortiner greatness; so that the adjoining watering 
place of the Aquae Caeretanae actually surpassed 
the ancient city in population, (Strab, v, p. 220.) 
It appears, however, to have in some measure re- 
vived under the Roman empire. Inscriptions and 
other monuments attest its continued existence 
during that period as a floorishing municipal town, 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Trajan, 
(Ginter, Jaser. p. 214. 1, 226. 4, 236. 4, 249. 9; 
Rall. dlust, Arch, 1840, pp. 5-—8; Nibby, Din- 
torni di Roma, vol. i. p. 342-345.) _ Its territory 
was fertile, especially in wine, which Martial praises 
as not juferior to that of Setin, (Mart. xiii, 124; 
Colum, #. A. ii. 3, 93.) In the fourth century 
it became the see af a bishop, and still retained 
its existence under its ancient name through the 
early part of the middle ages; but at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, great part of the inhabit- 
ants removed to another site about 3 miles off, to 
which they transferred the mume of Caere or Ceri, 
while the old town came to be called Carre Vetua, 
or Cervetri, by which appellation it is still known, 
(Nibby, Le. p. 347.) 

The modern village of Cervetri (a very poor 
place) occupies a small detached eminence just 
without the fine of the ancient walls. The outlive 
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CARRE, 


of the ancient city is cleirky marked, nat se mmnel | vases awl orier pottery have. for the most parts 
jaiilar narechate stunp. Vers Gow of the beatin! 


by the retains af the wallscof whitch apy as few 
Tracioents tae visible as by the mwitural ehuraeter 


ef the gramme Pt oeenpiod a table-beud, risine in 


steepoelitis above tle planyef the roast, except at 
the NE. corner, where ot was uobted be uotweek 
tre the hich have ijeiniis, thn ity seth ape 
fowwtend thee C'neretatis stints (ulic Mareeduc), sived ve 
the No owes ce teerrene racine or len om thee ay pecite 
sided whieh gtses ae Lill other Aeenetye Wedel, 
the Neorepedis of the anecent city. Dhue fatter age 
Poors te bawe been freon tee te tive reiles dn eine ait, 
al led et less than etebt cote, the situation af 
Which ney be distionthy trave ts Dat etly senall 
portiotes aml Caavdhitiots of the walls ant visible; 
they were bnilt ef rectangebie Bleeks of tufliy get 





of rorsive dimensions, bat reserbling those of Veil, 


ail Varqeinii in their siee and area venient. 


‘Vie toast interesting retains af Care, laweever, | 


are to te toad in its sepateires,  Vhese ae. in 
Houey emees, sak bn the lewel sureties eof! thee cronand, 


fied surmmemited sith temmtis in athors, they are’ 


Hilhiweal cnt fi the sites of the baw efits added? 
Fed the Heid ef thet Ficliteevia, aml sigivt the 
rivities aneneh side of it. Nene ot them diewe 
nie orchiteeturit facades, as at Aijete aul Coated 
Nate s their deconstion is elictly taterteals sod 
their urrancenwents present a remarkable anes 
tethat et the Hheuses af the Etraseuis, °° Mav 
of them han a darce eenteal elomber, with others 
of stroller sive copending apart Et Pirlitesd bay winiedetys 
in the wall ot nek, wide fh served ax the partition, 
This central chamber represented te tytn of 








vives of the Grek st fe sor abeugedart at Vidor ant 
Farquinit having been fone bere, Two Tit 
vessels af Mark earthenware, in the ceelves attetis 
jeshovfieant, have acquivet a high) interest tren 
the etocuntestanee of their hearing InseTpteetls Whe 
there ds titted) meien te beliewe te ler meltes af the 
Velev dancoage, as cdistinuwisleld fren what 








is rere properly called Erruscan, (Dennis. Le pre 


4,542 Lepsius, im the umealé Plast, Arch, iss, 
I" sg —venss Ed. Tarrhs nisehe os lecger, p 
42. Fora fuller discussion of this jaunt, see the 
artidle Evrvista.) 

There is ne doubt that Caer, in the dare of § 
proton. parsessed at tervitery af eraisid rable ext 
horlering on thase of Veit amd Tamguinit, and pr 
pbaldy extemling at one time nearly te the neva 
ef the ‘Tiher, ts sapien was Dyviet, itrelt a 





| contsiederaclsle city, the foontaten of Whit as wel 
las that of Aeyily i is expre sly a~eriasl te the ' 


Birisean honses, aint the ehanhers cron it the | 


teieliniag tor each Vad a hence of rock ron 
tliree of ats sides, am whieh the dgeal fed dain, 
reclining in etfiey, as ata honynet, "The ewilines 
of all the ehambers hoot the teil heaes and eatters 
hewn in the mek. (Derttis's Bteweia, vol, tp. 
32.) One teath, called from its discoverer the 
Neu ulini-¢sahessi fesihy is etitered bs nolo i the 
fore ef ao rivdely podntel anehy net unlike thar cate. 
Way at Arprn (mew po 222). ated The that Gorn 
be SHC Ores ve cuitpses af stetes wtevedter mm) ay spree he 
ee Til they meets Sere of the tude aise lave 
their interiar wall adorned with: petintings, resem 
Iliner oth at “Parguinii, bat greathy interbar te 
then us variety amd interest. Mest ef the-e are 
of cotuparatively late date, —vertainky net prier 
ty the Reanan datuinion, — lat one toil is sci 
ti contain peeint tiers wos very arehaie cluraeter, 
probecbly anere cu dent than anv at Parquinii. “This 





ts thee teres ihterestiow, Ina ntise Ihinwy apa of 


very anenent peutnitines se beeliewert te be ad an tlabe pret 
ti Hie Gennnidation eff ithe, as existine tan his tin 
at Coon. (ihn wxasee 3.8.6.) Anether tenis, 
PeOMHEEN adiserveral at Ober ted, ds etirioits fron its 
Lavine hewn the sepulehire af ao tidly bearing the 
thine of “Tarquinias, the Eprnuseanm torte ed whirk 
CPACUN AS) is repeated many tines in dilererst 
Vier Pep diets, While utheds present ion the Borin 
foi oad eltraeters, There sects every reo 
To believe that this faniiv, if mot aetiully that al 
Hie recal Taryuiny of Henne, was at east chile 
connootedt wit hh thetr. (Theis, Le, iu $2—44: 
Jill Piuat. Aveh. W847, qe a6—GL.) 

‘The gatier objects fennd in the sepa lures at 
Cove, eepecially these disewtered in the Neon 
Fitri Ceccbassa totes aleoarly povtationent, ane of omy ti 
Titec ty al penerhotehe far the very atietent elie 
racter aad ats Jel thheie wor Kona hip The pounted 


Ivsvians. [1 dem Arsive ale. of whict te 
Had ne netics ia the early history of Beene, mon 
at this periad have beeti ade yeanle nev of Caen 
Another pho anetical as one of the sheet tenn 
in the territery af Coen is ARTEN®, whieh thes 
placed in the Veientine territers. but ace conc te 
Livy erponeately (Liv. iv, G1), The greve seed 
te Suh mitts, ttetios! by Virgil, and placed by bro 
om the bunks of the Vueeina (the arnt « 
atenis”'), is steppesed to live hewn port of the ea 
wits in chahed the Monte Abbatone, om the Sar 
of the river, 

Coere was net situated on the line ef the Va 
Aorelin, which pasont nearer te The eset: lat was 
irvslials Iv Joined to it by aw side branch. Atethet 
ancient fad ef which sume remains are std) weshie, 
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CAERESL 


Ted from thence to join the Via Clodia at Careiae, | 


(Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 12.) 

The antiquities of Caere, and the various works 
of at discovered there, are fully described by 
Dennis (Ltrwria, vol. ii. p. 17—63). See also 
Csnina ( Descrizione di Cere antica, Roma, 1838), 
ant Griti (Monumenti di Cera antica, Roma, 
(841). The annexed plan is copied from that 
piven by Dennis. {E. H. B.] 

CAERESI or CAERAESI (Cerosi, Oros. vi. 7, 
Harerkamp's note), a people mentioned by Caesar 
(2.6. i. 4) with the Condrasi, Eburones, and Pae- 
mani, and he calls them Germans. The position of 
the Caeresi can only be conjectared. There is a 
nver Chiera, which rises in Lurembourg, and flows 
into the Maas between Mouzon and Sedan; and it 





isemjectared by D'Anville that this river may in- | 


ticate the prsition of the Cueresi, The Condrasi 
were in Condroc, in the territory of Liege. Walcke- 
carr places the Caeresi in the Carolgau, the Pays 
Cores of the middle ages, between Bullange, Ker- 
pea an! Preyen. Kerpen is on the Erfft, which 
_ sts the Rhine on the left bank, below Cologne, 
war Neuss. He adds, “ they are thus situated near 
the Condrasi and the Eburones, as the text of Caesar 
myuins;" an argument that is not worth much, for 
(ear is not very particular about his order of enu- 
veration in such a case as this, The exact site of 
ture people mast remain doubtful. (G. L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA (Kawapavyotora, Sirab. 
i pp. 151, 161, 162; Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. iii. 3. 5. 
4: Itim, Ant), or CAESAREA AUGUSTA 
(Kawdpea Avyodora, Pol. ii, 6. § 63; Auson, 
Eput, xxiv. 84; Inser. ap, Golz, Thesaur. p. 238: 
eum generally have c. A., CAES. AUGUSTA, or 
(VAMr ACGUSTA, Whence it may perhaps be in- 
fered that the common shorter form has arisen from 
russing together the two parts of the last-mentioned 
ulbreviation: now Zaragoza, merely a corruption of 
Ce ancient name; in English works often Sara- 
gues), ome of the chief inland cities of Hispania 
licrrounensis, stuod on the right bank of the river 
eras (Ebro), in the country of the Edetani (Plin, 
Pvl), on the borders of Celtiberia (Strab.). Its 
ogisal name was SaLpuBA, which was changed in 
bewar of Augustus, who colonized it after the Can- 
taunan War, noc. 25. (Plin. 2 ¢.; sid. Orig. xv. 
!) It was a colonia immunis, and the seat of a 
cmreetus juridicus, including 152 communities 
(pepules clii., Plin.) It was the centre of nearly 
\ the great roads leading to the Pyrenees and all 
pits of Spain. (/tin. Ant. pp. 392, 433, 438, 439, 
43, 444, 446, 448,451,452). Its coins, which 
* mere numeruus than those of almost any other 
Spanish city, range from Augustus to Caligula. 
(teers, Eap. S. vol. iv. p. 254; Med. de Esp, vol. i. 
p14, vol ii, p. 636, vol. iii. p. 18; Eckhel, vol. i. 
rh S6—39 ; Sestini, Med. Jop. p. 114 ; Rasche, 
Se) There are no ruins of the ancient city, its 
taterals having been entirely used up by the Moors 
a Saniards, (Ford, Handbook of Spain, p. 
“).) 

The first Christian poet, Anrelius Prudentias, is 
th te have been bern at Caesaraugusta (A. bD. 
4*); but seme assign the honour to Calagurris 


CAESARELA, 469, 


name of which is corrupted into Jersey. (D'An- 
ville, Notice, ge.) [G. L. 

CAESARELA (Kaodpea: Eth, Kasrapeus). 
1. (Xaisariyeh), a city of the district Cilicia in Cap- 
padocia, at the baxe of the mountain Argacus, = It 
was originally called Mazaca, afterwards Eusebeia. 
(Steph. s.r. Karcdpera, quoting Strab. p. 537.) The 
site in the volcanic country at the foot of Argacus 
exposed the people to many inconveniences. It was, 
however, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia. 
Tigranes, the ally of Mithridates the Great, took 
the town (Strab. p.539; Appian, Mithrid, c.67), and 
carried off the people with other Cappadocians to his 
new town Tigranucerta; but some of them returned 
after the Romans took Tigranocerta. Strabo has a story 
that the people of Mazaca used the code of Charondas 
and kept a law-man (vou@5ds) to explain the law; 
his fanctions corresponded to those of a Roman juris- 
consultus (wounds), The Roman emperor Tiberius, 
after the death of Archelaus, made Cappadocia a 
Roman province, and changed the name of Mazaca to 
Caesareia (Eutrop. vii. 11; Suidas, s, 7, Ti@epios). 
The change of name was made after Strabo wrote 
his description of Cappadocia. The first writer who 
mentions Mazaca under the name of Cuesarcvia is 
Pliny (vi. 3): the name Caesarcia also occurs in 
Ptolemy. It was an important place under the later 
empire, In the reign of Valerian it was taken by 
Sapor, who put to death many thousands of the citi- 
zens; at this time it was said to have a popula- 
tion of 400,000 (Zonar, xii, p. 630), Justinian af- 
terwards repaired the walls of Caesareia (Procop. 
Aed. v4). Cuesareia was the metropolis of Cap- 
padocia from the time of Tiberius; and in the later 
division of Cappadocia into Prima and Secunda, it 
was the metropolis of Cappadocia Prima, It was 
the birth-place of Basilius the Great, who became 
bishop of Caesareia, A. v. 370. 

There are many ruins, and much rubbish of an- 
cient constructions about Kaisaryeh. No coins 
with the epigraph Mazaca are known, but there are 
numerous medals with the epigraph Evoe€ea, and 
Kaicapeia, and Kai. mpos Aprya:w, 

Strabo, who is very particular in his deseription of 
the position of Mazaca, places it about 800 stadia from 
the Pontus, which must mean the province Pontus; 
somewhat less than twice this distance from the 
Euphrates, and six days’ journey from the Pylae 
Ciliciae, He mentions a river Melas, about 40 stadia 
from the city, which flows into the Euphrates, which 
is manifestly a mistake {Mevas]. 





COLN OF CAESAREIA MAZACA. 


2. Of Bithynia. Ptolemy (v. 1) gives it also the 
naine Smyrdaleia, or Sinyrdiane in the Cod. Palat., 
and in the old Latin version. Dion Chrysostom (Or. 
47. p. 526, Reiske) mentions a small place of this 


\(slehorra), The place ix one of Ptolemy's points | name near Prusa, Stephanus (4. ¢. Kaodpeim) 
"reunded astronomical observations, having 15J, | does not mention it, though he adds that there are 
worm its bngest day, and being distant 3); hours | other places of this name besides those which he 


Woof Alexandria (Prol. viii. 4.85). (IP. S.J 


CAESARE A, in the Maritine Itinerary, is one 


mentions, The site is unknown. 
There isa place now called Kesri or Balikesri, 


‘Ue bhuwls otf the north-west coast of France, the | that is, Old Kesri, on the Caicus, near the great 


nod 
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real from Sayre to Conshrtinogle, The place 
was probly a Caesacea, but at is not within the 
Tiewits af Bithenia, (Leake. lene Miner, ye 271, 
anil naepd 

3. Ap Awazanuom [Anagzvnnes.) [GL] 

4. A qatitinge ectty oot Bidestine. foaneel by 
Herad the Givet, aid manied Caesieeia in honour 
af Cassar Atenstus., bts site was formerly eren- 
piel by a teva manned ‘Turris Steaitunis, whieh, 
whet entarcek and ccterued with white tambo per 
Toews aid other baihdinas, was met toreatio ef pte 
woagnst mane Unit was centerred tpam it. Chief 
nines its weaders Wee thle huorchomry eaistreactod 
Where betaine Chere dis ecu enh aan epen peadstecal 
aon ebatereratts watst. Tt was it size equnk te the 
rereoveed Peicmecns, amd was securet meal the 
Jerevatent sonthiewest winets bee ce tile ag breakwater 
of imassive corstenetion, formed of blocks af steue of 
Waore thant 30 feet by leceh. by DS in wilri. amd 9 
te thichteess, sank ja water Qu fathotes deep. Ut 
was ZOO fet in length, one hadf et whirl was ex- 
proved te the vielenee of the wines, Phee eemalider 
Was aslecned with tewers at certain intervals, aud 
Fait ott tn racks whiets fired hostelyies for tlie 
sailoos, da deent of whieh was a terrace walk ent. 
ninmling a view of the whofe barber, and) furiniadg 
ae gitteealehe permuorile, “Phe eminuice te tine 
hrbeonr was ou te nerth. “Pe city constructed 
ot polistied stems eneiveld the leebunr. 2t was ture 
tished with an age, a preteriain, cand other 
putlie biiklins; aud eonmepienetis on a tiated it 


Qe midst, tee a teuipde of Cyeesur, with statites of 


te Ghapevor send ef thee perish eit, A: toek-hown 
Theattes said aspects eisens te the sonth af thie 
Jinrheniey Colley lanacr oh fitte Snr f view, corbetel the 
selormiient af this PROCEED Tete ats ELtaaa ena et) Theriels teeta 
povisiies charter, on ulus lie Jaal spent twehe 
Years of geal and aiinterpaptedl exertion, sand 
OTOH ERENT SUbenS of HetesLle ¥, (Poepit vlad. xv, Ti. 3 6. 
dA 21, S357.) 

Thee great works. but especially its emamieddions 
harbour. seat raieed Cuecercia te the dignity of a 
Huteopeolis Co eapitt Palaestine.” Packt. dee i 79), 
aid it ix wr teeosnisisd, dat aetihe ha thee setrdy anth 
af the Cloeistian (lrerety leet ti the eisil bistery of 
that perial, dr was the priaeipal seat of govern. 
Yet te the Reeiin practhets cant de the titehur kines 
of Pretec amd the hie! part of its iInbobitaat~ were 
Serius. althetivh there nas tow a beaish eee 
nity folie Ghee wlitieda fvel inat Terie (he ease at at 
marber petal of its listery as Maaie’s Tower, Chat, 
x8, 7,88 7.) 

Its mane auelerwent anether change, and Min 
(v.14) Lappity ddeatities the throw austen with the 
(ee osites oo Strebends darria. eadeu Ciyesarecd. ale 
berate yeve codives aie e dead pein Phoia, a 
Vesportate Taperatere abeluetac” Hat it still in 
Daitord ifs cuecberst tears cel tile dn the Beciosiastical 
Keveris, as The toetrapelitin see of the First: Pales- 
thos tink was cosplay Ter the eonetmey of its 
Tuertyes sitied comtessars fy thee vsarbets porsecttthats uf 
the Choveli, but espe ialiv int the beet, (Enel, Af 
AL. vite sul fin.) Ts ds droteed abset as Dine se oof! dhe 
Pothier of Dav losiaationt Fhisteww, cud thee qeriietpal 
pet of bis walnable literary Intonrs, 

It was cs place of cemsidevalle fagertatiee diteine 
the HCO OHt ie of tlie Hole Leva hiv the (yqtscutfets, 
asa Atponehiohl aleng the fine af enast, and tt 
shared the variogs foctnnes of the comlatits with 
ot teaterially radiating Maem, 

This oney fiaanous site, pvincipally interesting as 


CAESENA, 


bihe place where “the doer of faith was first ope 
te the (ienutiles,” is still marked ly eatensive tus. 
‘ sttnated where Faseplinis wont teach gs tf beats 
them, dialfway between Dora (Taydire) and do. 
(fff), —retaning, im at Arabic foray tae te 
netee given it by Hered. The line of wall as ttc 
dey diteh of the Cruseders’ town anay bee. ant 
tric aleang their whole extent; but thee an: peat sot 
yous tnene extensive, and Lint trices of bts Was Cat 
he still recoveret in parts, The rnins unre spree 
fs opeiry for many generations, amd the bcos 
and tertitieations of adie, Aere, Sidem, ant eves cf 
fi drant, have been Enilt or repedred witli stene= free 
thisancient site, Enough bowever,stilbh metus due teat 
gest the tedelily of the Jewish diistersan, ata G87 os 
its Pornarr mayiitiomneesespeviadle it the Waste mr t+ 
ientooef its bewers and the stheteuictions of team i. 
exer whieh imay now be seen the protrete ec» 
of costly pillars of granite, perpliver. amyl sor os 
tarbles, whieh ames foriead Ghe portion of ite ce - 
nawed walk. (See Traill’s Jose pleas. vol, Lp. lh a 
Chospieauus in the midst of the ruins, et a los u 
iatierin, are the substructions ef the Cathedes 
the Crnsaders, which doubthos eceupied the si * 
i the Pagan temple deserted by Presents. Cu Wa) 
CARSARELA PHILIVIL [Pasnas} 
CARSARELA, DIG CSeerigenctsj 
CAESARODWO NUM: = (Rawapodourar, Puc; 
Toes), the ebiet town af the Taroies ot Torco a 
Colne people in the basin of the Lerre Cas 
turhtions the Thrones. tut mares te teen bso 
first mentioned by Ptoloray; att the soe t. 7 , 
Coexero dite, eceurs in the Taide; but it & coe. 
in the Netiia of the proviness of Galba “cinos 
Prroneran,” whence the moder nage of Fos 
Vie bbentity of Caesarodunmia ant Tenee ix poe | 
hiv the four nals ta this place frwain rere, Poet na 
Orlonues, sol Ane es, The moalert tem is oe 
south bank of the Jeger, amd the ancient tenn <9 
te dive beet ei tlie satu site, thongt this psp 
iS Heb uitiversally nweivel Phone are me [hese 
relents at Dives, exeept, it is said, setue frags cts 
of the cnc walls. [al | 
CARSAINY MAGUS (Kaiwapeumyor, Ptols fe 
sos}, iecapital of the Helgie people. the Te). a. 
Its position at Ji avaede aumes with the deter ote 
tiens of the Avtenioe Din, aml the Tatde. ln e 
Netitia of the Gallic provinces tle * ebyetrs Te! oe 
eorum " behaves te Belsies Secunda. Tm tur ts 6 
aves Che tate was Bolvacus of Delvaentin fet 
by an erliinee eorraption in the Bia bose. . 
eoties Beavracs. As te its kdemtity woth beac ue 
ponitain, eee thet articles. ted, 
CARSANG MAGUS, in Britain, is, ia thy ora 
Vinerers. tie fivst sation trom Leasiog (fret. 3 
it is distant 2S tallen} am the pod te Lan it att 
(Crediok \, vie Colonia (Coieheats rut Af... awh 
Wordrtde. neue Ole teas pred, abet 25 miles tro Lae 
den, best qotmeides with this mueastumaent. li ty 
Hith Itinerary, the same Carsaremagus, 12 no. 
Troe Caneiow, fs 16 frome Dourcdituia, eit. 3 
iteel 15 fret Letalean—ta alt 81.0 This ioiiates a 
sect recbl, Further reniahs ipa this est 
at ttle mqider Cononna. [ke fk. 
CASE NA (Kaionea, Strab.; Kacracra, Pt <- 
Eh Cnesemas, Alias Creer ). a cunsplerstis $ ar £ 
Gillin Cispadana, situated on the Via Ace a. 20 
tetles frotu Ariminmm, aad on the richt bauk 0 te 
silk river Supis (Serie), Cstrabo we. pote, Poe 
lik 1.5. 8. 205 Mob, ii 0. $465 Brim Aon pic de. 
126.) Au iucideytal mention of its namin i Ub >. 
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CAESIA. 


{sd Fem, xvi. 27) is the only notice of it that oc- 
ears in history until a very late period; but after the 
tall of the Western Ermpire it is frequently men- 
tiawed as a strong fortress, and plays he unimportant 
patt in the wars of the Goths with the generals of 


Jwtinian. (Procop. B. G.i. 1, ii 11, 19, 29, iii 6.) | 
| the tiorthern extremity of the extensive bay anciently 


It appears, however, to hare been a flourishing mu- 
ipal tern under the Roman empire, and was noted 


fe the excellenre of its wines, which were among | 


the meat highly esteemed that were produced in 


Nurtherm ftaly; a reputation which they still retain | 


at the present day. (Plin. xiv. 6.) It is distin- 
cvsied in the Itin, Ant. (p. 286) by the epithet 
* Curva,” but the origin of this is unknown, The 
neebern city ef Ceaene is a considerable place, with a 
pgabetion of 15,000 inhabitants. [&. WH. B.] 

CAR’SLA SILVA, one of the great forests of 
‘erway, between Vetera and the country of the 
Merné, thst is, the heights extending between the 
nets Lippe and Veeel as far as Coeafeld. (Tacit. 
ieeal i, 50.) [L.8.] 

CAR TOBRIN (KRarré€peg, Ptol. ii. 5. § 3), CA- 
TURKEGA (/tin, Ant. p. 417), CETOBKIGA 
itew. Rag. iv, 23), a city of Lusitania, belonging 
\ the Turdetani, on the road from Olisipo to Eme- 
fa, }2 MP. E.of Equabona, It appears to cor- 
report to the ruins on the promentory called 7'roge, 
‘pete to Setubal, EK. of the mouth of the Tagus 
i‘aens, c 38 ; Mentelle, Geog. Comp. Porta. p- 
7, Ukert, wol. it, pt. 1. p. 390). [P. S] 
CAICUS (Kdixes), a river of Mysia (Herod, vi. 
7 Ti, 42), first toentioned by Hesiod (Theog. 
343), who, as well as the other puets, fixes the quan- 
try of the penultimate syllable: 


oe 
- 


Saxsumqnue sonans Hypanis, Mysusqne Caicns. 
Virg. Georg. iv. 370. 


Smbo (p. 616) says that the sources of the 
Certs are in a plain, which plain is separated 
ts the range of Temnus from the plain of Apia, 
wel that the plain of Aas lies above the plain of 
lose in the interior. 
<1 Temtms a river Mysius, which joins the 
scat bebvw its source, The Caicns enters the sea 
¥i tata from Pitane, and south of the Caicus js 
Kars, 12 atedlia from the river: Elaea was the port 
rt Peegamiumn, which was on the Caicus, 120 stadia 
fren Klacm. (Strab. p. 615.) At the source of the 
cas, accomiling to Strabo, was a place called Ger- 
risa, The cvurse of this river is not well known; 
oe i it ensy to assign the proper names to the 
‘asekes lanl dewn ia the ordinary maps, The 

vem mane of the Caicus is said to be Ak-su or 
fete, Leake (Asia Minor, p. 269) infers from the 
srtien of L. Scipio's march (Liv, xxxvii. 37) from 
eo ta the Hyreantan plain, “ that the north-castern 
ranch of the river of Bergma (Pergamum) which 
tte te Mewderta (Gergitha?) and Balikeeri (Cav- 
srs) is that which was anciently called Caicus;” 
seh be muakes the Mysius join it on the right hank. 
ile whte “of the natne of the southern branch 
(each is represented in our maps) I have not found 


He waids, there also flows | 





027 itue m eatant history.” The Caicus as it seems } 


fewest by two etrearos which meet between 30 
ont 40 miles above its mouth, and it drains an ex- 
‘romve asd fertile coantry, Cramer (Asia Minor, 
tai. p 233) misinterprets Strabo when he says 
tad the pdains waternd by the Caicus were at a very 
ut perved called Teathrania. It is singular that 
"he tadey af the Caicus has not been more completely 
pewres 2 a [G. L.J 





CALETA, 47] 


CAIE'TA (Kathry, Caictanus: Gata), a town of 
Latium on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, between 
Tarracina and Formiae, celebrated for the excellence 
of its port. It was situated on a projecting headland 
or promontory which advances to sume distance into 
the sea, opposite to the city of Formine, and forms 


called the Sinus Careranus, and still known as the 
Golfo di Gaeta, The remarkable headland on which 
it stood, with the subjacent port, could not fail to be 
noticed from very early titnes; and it was generally 
reported that Aeneas had touched there on his vovage 
to Latium, and that it derived its name from its 
being the burial-place of his nurse Caieta. (Virg. 
Aen, vii. Ly Ovid, Met. xiv. 443; Stat. Sive. i. 3. 
87; Mart. ¥. 1.5, x 30.8; Solin, 2. § 13.) Another 
and perbaps an earlier legend connected it with the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and asserted the name to 
have been originally Alfrys, from Acetes, the father 
of Medea. (Lycophr. Alex. 1274; Diod. iv. 56.) 
Strabo derives the name from a Laconian word, 
Karéras or Kaidras, signifying a hollow, on account 
of the caverns which abounded in the neighbouring 
rocks (¥. p. 233). Whatever be the origin of the 
naine, the port seems to have been frequented from 
very early times, and continued to be a place of great 
trade in the days of Cicero, who calls it “ portus 
celeberrimus et plenissimas naviam;” from which 
very circumstance it was one of those that had been 
recently attacked and plundered by the Cilician 
pirates, (/'ro leg. Manil. 12.) Florus also (i. 16) 
speaks of the noble ports of Caicta and Misenum; 
bat the fown of the name seems to have been an 
inconsiderable place, and it may be doubted whetlier 
it possessed separate municipal privileges, at least 
previous to the time of Antoninus Pius, who added 
new works on a creat seale to its port, and appeans 
to have much inproved the town itself. (Capit. 
Ant. Pius, 8; the inscription cited by Pratilli, Via 
Appia, ii. 4, p. 144, in confirmation of this, ix of 
doubtful authenticity.) It waa not tll after the 
destruction of Fermise by the Saracens in the 9th 
century that Gaeta rose to its present distinction, 
and became under the Norinans one of the most con- 
siderable cities in the Neapolitan dominions. 

The beautiful bay between Caieta and Formiae 
early became a favourite place of resort with the 
Romans, and was studded with numerous villas. 
The greater part of these were on its northern shore, 
near Formiae; but the whole distance from thenee to 
Caieta (about 4 miles) was gradually occupied in 
this manner, and many splendid villas arse on the 
headland itself and the adjoining isthmus, Among 
others, we are told that Seipio Africanus and Lae- 
lius were in the habit of retiring there, and amusing 
their leisure with picking up shells on the beach, 
(Cie. de Or, ii. 6; Val. Max. vit. 8. 1.) Cicero 
repeatedly alludes to it as the port nearest to For. 
iniaes it was here that he had a ship waiting ready 
for flight during the civil war of Cacsar and Pompey 
p.c. 49, and it was here also that he landed imine- 
diately before his death, in order to take shelter in 
his Formian villa, Some late writers, indeed, say 
that he was put to death at Caieta; but this ap» 
pears to arise merely from a confustun between that 
place and the neighbouriug Formiae, (Cie. ad Att, 
i. 3, 4, viii. 3; Mut. Cie. 47; Appian, B.C. iv. 19, 
and Schweigh, ad loc.; Val. Max. i. 4. §5; Senec, 
Suasor, 6.) At a later period the emperor Anto- 
a villa here, where also the youncer 

(Capit. Art, 
nud 


ninas Views hyd : 
Faustina spent much of her time. 
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Pin 8, Mo Ant. V9 The rains of their yerlace | 


are sted tebe still Krew dy the toeme ot Ad dees 
fepeino.  Beeties these, there are extant ar Gata 
Cie coucins of a temple sapped on lieve been dedi 
cuted te Rerapis, anil Ute of jum wgiestiet, Boot the 
Mest GitercsTine Heinen Of antiyuity renin 
there is the sepedeloe ef I. Meactias Phinens, a 


eirentar strivtave aoe: resemiding the tank of 





Cecilia Merelke ear Retee. we biek enawns the enim 
Tait ot one ef te twe rocky idle that censtitite the 
hiewdiand of Goalta, amb is vikeerly Kinewn as the 
Torre POrkenda. Ut is in eserliont posercation, 
tel retvius bts iseriptiay netulared  (lenancthy, 
vel dit, po $252 Lewes Cheesten! Tawe, vel, bh pps 
125127.) The ittseription is sivem by Orell: Cath). 
From extant vestiges it appears tliat a bomety et the 
Appin Way spuittest the iri Hie of tliet teed tect 
Fiiise, aint led trate thence te Cadets, fe Th By 
CATNAS (Kaives: few) a amwvigahle river 
of Tivtia ditra Gamoen, fdliies inte the Games 
fron the south, aeeordiny to Apeven (fad, 4) stud 
Pliny GUT. 2b), them it reslly tells date the 
Senin. [vs] 
CALA RIA (KadaSpia) was the nani gisen by 
the Henians te the peninsnia whiet fertns the SE 
Jromeitors ary as it tas been frepoensdy called, the 
feed of Utaly, ther sane which was teened by the 
firoeks Messappa or Parvati. “Plte nee of thine 
aypellatios semmes hudeek te leece bet stthiebenthy 
Youne soed flaetaating,  Dutooa the whole, a mew 
Vor recearket theet thee mone ag Depercvia, — whirl 
appectes te taave hewn thie eter test Kuew i aie the 
finvehes, cd peroleahle in carly tinies tie saedy ene, — 
was caplet be ther tot erie te the pesitetile itsedt, 
Fant te the diel SI. partion of Poiby. teeta tlie trate 
thers of Leste te the qimentedtiteey ef Gor lurhits. thits 
feelioliog the seenter patel Aplin. as well jes Cadae 
brian (Sey S pdt Palin ss.) Phere steps ope 





jeors te faive eerrtauky cogai der st Ajuatie He pert of! 


Dapes ia Civ. a), teat fins ee bistiuenieficiee naete 
Hor Thee pectiteesiibe ised, Nedofier fie rear Dliueyateles 
eer ee Merssopea fer the tease of the routes, deat 
tiwey tothe teiition fle Whe serge. a Leide ae 
vaationy of Thee ioet ices dieluabdtagts. te whi cee thew ap ply 
The oencral garde of Lye stwus (Dptves Merita- 
mio, dhe va UFOS Tinie, vii eb Det de tis cated 
Strabo. on the contrary, ter Messed fae the peuiue 
seule ones aus adistineoi- find frome the adjetuins een. 


tetes; deat the fertiee teehee df oa peat ot bepe sit, 
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of the whole district, iu the same manner ge Vor 4 
Mosstpit wes by the tireeks,  Phis usage mas ir» 
eotaldished before the alaes of Ageustes Oot, 
xxiii. 34, xi 482 Mela, 45 Steak. vip Dee: 
Hor, Crem, i. 31.3.) 

Calebria as this defined was limited et the wt 
ty a Line drawn froin sea to sea, bectintens pt 
Ciult of Tan-atuin a little to the We of thats: th, 
aud stretebing serosa the peninsala te the 
the Adriatic between Eeautin and Dryut oe: 
(Steab. vi po 277.) Ht thus ceripieise td feast 
siete extent with thee giederts prmovines calbd Jem 
i Otranta, Bat the bond, net betiz deoe 
hy any mitieal featnres, ewntet be fixed wis 
eto, amd probably fer avlusnistratine por err 
varied at aiilerent times, Thus we for Dect. be 
ineludiee ta the * Provineia Cubthoae 7 
eities of the Peneetians whiels weealdyaecni cs 
the silewe dine of slenmearcation, Delo: te Ap ela wd 
ayyever, in taet. te davis fawn eoametis nly se Ter ke. 
(Lib. Colon, po ils awdere Arria, ps bid Te 
sate remark applies te Mliny’s dist et the *t%- 
Leora mediterrand ” (at. Dos. Le}o and te is 
teed probate that the Cabibri or Messay lire oe 
ciuelly extended turther te the We than fie acute § 
linait thus tixed by geouraple ts, Mtiabes aj pear te 
fave Comsilered the isthiwtts Gas he edly 1p bce 
Drundnsiona ariel Parettitin: as much mene ath ie 
huvrkesd by ntare that it really is: le states 2s 
treudth at S10 stadia, which as less thate the tre 
distance between the two efffes, Tne emsho nm 
teem’ thea the setital breadth. it aesseria dl 4 o> 
Jitte trey sect to seas whi iislats get excel uo ts 
er 2Su stelian ‘Plis is, dsewever. but ditt ae." 
ted: aver brenlth of the provitiee, wheok =o 


. 


* 


dzrgati’ 





ire 


wer 


va 


* 


> 


Tdeed fer nint propery termed treat precet 
iw to pessinawla styiet}y: sa acelied Vise wry 
syuee comprised betwee this Iniedary lt ee oe 
Woaivl tle bys cian promeaitery is vers orp fri 


its physical characters. ft emtains no hese. 
siteek secrbee vy sas Voids oof catestebertlite elew ating: Sue 
tater od teh sce cuyl bifly eonipts wits te tint 
thie suithern port at Agealia only oes arama ctl 
thet in tle extreme NW. ot Calelom. veast le 
Tie klern tewns of feted ated elie. Booty bes 
the bape gia Pronotiters (thus Carper fe Jer wert the 
in Met at stide etniweice nf ay cnet ow, Tae 
Whole speuoe bedi ame spiel Vey bsrece| ga, bazeritis: to 
thalaving Hibs ef very steal) eleeation. sa thas ce 





0 Te 


while the lveter, wlan eouplaws tlie Reman these of (tenn a Gye, whicl stands on a bid ad mo cboce 
Ajedlin for the Lind of cie Pecectinas aid Danntans, ¢beight pear the center ef tlie peaiiostcha, eeu 


Cyabestelart's Messapda as sVinansaiets. 


Lape cia sunt 
(Mol BESS 3 Stib. wi py B77. BR2 Anti fires 
af As tasiiee alsny as edited by serabe Op. 27, as 
well sue thie preivuded epee le psrteend yes] In fda iu 
Jis aevtative, speaks uf daqelinie as dwelling 
Th thee med sdibeutde wed of CDiarentan. Ata eter 
pevicwh wee diel ates tidvebitaets of this atisteiet alin inlet 
Inte tose tedlins: Che SALEM NENTS thie ee enpied Lie 
eenmory deetr the Papert Posies, uk Cini 
thenes burs the southerta evcet of thee portinetda 
teatcends Trerertimey s cated the Cou via, lis soppear 
te lene Tevte cretiioly identical with the: Messayauts 
ef the tireeks atid are treetitiono! bey fleet cae car the 
first oretion le whiele they appar nm Retin bis. 
tory. (Faat, ¢ “agit. ape Crentern pp. ZU) Ther 
iuhabitedt the derthest ball asd iiterivr ef Lhe prnie- 
Bula. exteniline te the centines of the Petnectians. and 


ea whieh) acewent the mane af Catibriaceanie tebe co excedheut wines, as well as Erni ef saci 


' 


wit uninterrupted vlew tee the set om beetle sss 
(swinkerne, Pewee’s, Volo i gph SEQ gids Cre. 
Pearcy po WA Eee Virgil teas Sesthe 
seritent thee appeticl ts Italy teen this site es or 


a 


senting tan dew coast of dusky leittn.7 gates 
cothis Bo tegea(le seasp iter fialiens, Now uh ade. “ 


si is cabinet enitigedy oak arwons, Gunsisti ga et 
tertivey denestenn, whiter mele abeeste ad tT 
invistene that (alls. se that qet a single river se. 
seuecely oven & rivnket is to le feutel in the  # 
previnee, Vet, uetwitstunding its amdity, aid ts 
berating duet af the elinvte ta stumtiner, the «aie 
is one ed great fertility, aud is deserted fs stra’ 
as bev iitg been enee very popoleus and thonrelone, 
tlewich tiwelt deesved ja dis day from ots peer 
prosperity, [ts soil is especialy plapted pe tat 





ogtewth ef olives, far whiel pt was eeleluated in er 
were evibeutly the taet posertiol af the tue tribes, | 


ent as well as modern times: but it pein d a 
v 


‘* 


xiataaliy cdopted hy the Recuttis as the ajyetation \ caeat abnndance, and honey and wool of the oot 
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ceality. But the excessive heats of summer rendered 
t weemary at that season to drive the flocks into 
tir mountains and upland vallies of Lucania. (Strab, 
p28: Varr, Ae, aL 2. § 18,3. § 11; Colum. vii. 
£33003. § 15, sit, 51. $3; Hor. Carm. i. 31. 5, 
in. 16,33, Epod. i.27, Epaist.i.7.14.) Virgil also 
ities that it was infested by serpents of a more 
feailable character than were found in other parts 
italy. (Georg. ili, 425 
Angher svurce of wealth to the Calabrians was 
ir excelent breed of horses, from whence the 
iatins supplied the cavalry for which they were 
las celebrated, Even as late as the third century 
.Polybins telly us that the Apulians and Mes- 
atiaas tovether cuuld bring into the field not less 
ther 16400 cavalry, of which probably the greater 
part was farnishest by the latter uation. (Pol, ti, 24.) 
the present day the Terra di Otranto is still 
we of Ue most fertile and thickly-peopled provinces 
{the kingdum of Naples, 
The population of the Calabrian peninsula con- 
‘tel as already mentioned, of two different tribes 
satiens; the Me-sapians or Calabrians proper, and 
‘or Sallewtines. But there seems po mason to sup- 
ow that these races were originally or ewsentially 
We have indeed two different accounts of 
te origin of the Mexsapians: the one representing 
asa coguate people with the Daunians and 
Seoreians, apd cunducted to Ltaly together with 
teete by the sons of Lyeaon, Iapyx, Daunins, and 
Mrecetiog (Antonin, Liberal. 31.) The other made 
Lyexa sen of Daedalus, and the leader of a Cretan 
(Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. p. 279): which is 
) tently enly another version of the legend pre- 
sve by Herodotus, acconding to which the Cretans 
"s+ husd formed the artay of Minos, on their return 
icy Neily, were cust open the oomst of Inpygia, and 
rcshed theruselves in the interior of the penin- 
&, *hetve they fuamded the city of Hyra, and 
mel the name of Messapians. (Her. vii, 170.) 
~allettities are also represented as Cretans, asso- 
eet with Locrians and Ulvrians; but their etmigra- 
so placed as late as the tine of Idomeneus, after 
Trgan War. (Sub. p 281; Ving. 


+ thet. 


len, iii. 


be. Varre ap. Prod. ad Virg. Fel. vi. 31; Festus | 


te Sabentini, p. 329.) Without attaching any his- 
‘cal value to these testinnenies, they may be oon- 
eon! as representing the fact that the population 
ut peoineula was cheely connected with that of 
werte ehores of the Jonian Sea, and belonged 
the amine family with those pre-Hellenic races, 


» are eeantenly comprised ander the name of | 


eae. | The legend recorded by Antiochus (4 c.) 
eh connected thern with the Bottiaeans of Marce- 
4, aipears to point to the same origin, This 
siasem derives a great confirmation from the 
1 researches of Mommeen into the reninants of 
anguace apoken by the native tribes in this 
cf aly, whieh have completely established the 
+t tiwat the dialect of the Messapians or lapyians 
fut a very distant analogy to those of the Oscan 





Leeguan races, and was tnach more nearly akin | 


trewk, to which, indest}, it ap perats Te have borne 
4 the agin relation with the native dialects of 
to ieia at (rete. The Alesandnian grammarian 
raaa(etes Aouriebel about 100 B. c.) appears 


Mate preerreal some words of this language, aud : 


ata dp. 282) refers to the Mewapian tengue as 
the numerons sepul- 
mmcriptivds $till existing may be refernsd for 


nat yurt tothe latter ages of the Roman Re- 


ud epckenm in bie tiie: 
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public. (Mommsen, Die U'nter-Ttalischen Dialecte, 
pp. 43—98.) This near relationship with the Hel- 
lenic races will explain the facility with which the 
Messapians appear to have adopted the manners and 
arts of the Greck settlers, while their national di- 
versity was still such as to lead the Greck colonists 
to regurd them as barburinns, (See Thue. vii. 35; 
Paus. Phoe. x. 10. § 6.) A question has, however, 
been raised whether the CaLanns were originally of 
the same stock with the other inhabitants of the 
peninsula, and Niebuhr inclines to regard them as 
intruders of an Oscan race (vol, i. p. 149; Vertrage 
tiber Jainder u. Volker, p.499). But the researches 
above alluded to seem to negative this conjecture, 
and establish the fact that the Calabrians aud Mes- 
sapiaus were the sane trike, The tame of the 
Calubri (KaAeSpot) is found for the first time in 
Polybius (x. 1); but it is remarkable that the 
Rowan Fasti, in recording their subjection, employ 
the Greek name, and record the triumph of the 
consuls of the year 487 “de Sallentinis Messa- 
pitsque.” (Fast. Trimuph. ap. Gruter. p, 297.) 

Ail the infurmation we possess conceming the 
early history of these tribes is natarally commected 
with that of the Greck colonies established in 
this part of Italy, expecially Tarentum., The ac- 
counts transtnitted to us concur in representing the 
Messapians or Japygions as having already attained 
fo a certain degice of cullure, and possessing the 
cities of Hyria and Brundusium at the period when 
the colony of Tarentum was founded, about 708 
nc. The new settlers were seon engaged in hos- 
tilities with the natives, which are suid to have 
commenced even during the lifetime of Phalanthas. 
It is probable that the Tarentines were generally 
successtul, and various offerings at Delphi and 
elsewhere attested their repeated victories over the 
lapygians, Messapians, aud Peucetians. It was 
during one of these wars that they captured aud 
destroyed the city of Carbina with circumstances of 
the most re velting cruelty. But at a later period 
the Messapians had their revere, for in Boe, 473 
they defeated the Tarentines in a great batile, 
with such slaughter as no Greek ariny had suf- 
fered down to that day. cP ‘atis, x. 10). § 6, 13. $10; 
Clearch, ap. Athen, xii, pp. 522; Her. vii. 170; Died, 
xi. 52; Strab, vi. p. 282.) Notwithstanding this 
defeat the Tanealines gridually regained the as- 
cendaney, and the Peucetians and Daunians are 
Thentioned a8 joining their alliance against the 
Messapians: bat the latter found powerful auxiliaries 
in the Lucanians, atl it was to oppese their come 
bine! arms that the Tarentines successively inveked 
the assistance of the Spartan Archidammus and 
Alexander king of Epeirus, the former of whom feil 
in battle against the Mewapians near the town of 
Munduria, m.c. 358. (Strab, vi, p. 281.) But 
while the iutabitants of the inland districts and the 
frontiers of Lucania thus retained their warlike 
hnbits, these on the coast appear to have adopted 
the refinements of their Greek neighbours, and had 
become alimeet as luxurions and effeminate in their 
habits as the Tarentines themselves, (Athen. xii. 
p. 523.) Hence we tind them offering but littl 
resistance to the Roman arms; and though the 
commen danger from that power united the Mes- 
sapians and Lucanians with their former enemies 
the Tarentines, under the command of Pyrrlina, 
afier the detest of that monarch and the submis. 
sion oof Terentutn, a single aufticed to 
complete the stiljection of the Iapygian peninsnla, 
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(Flor. 1, 20; Zonar, vill. 7. p. P28: Fa-t. Capit, 2 ed 
It is remarkatle that thoeihent this perbel the 
Sallewtind slave sere tentioge! be Reuoun beispuriens; 
the pantie otf the Cobebri, whielt was cierwnnls exe ! 
tema ta the sebioke geovinee, not Tein feel te 
Kisterw nati) after the Roman eam ypret. The Sd- 
Tenting are mietthaue] a. peveltins te Hantilal during 
the Secomd Punic War, oe. 20%, dew were cesuin 
Fedured te subjevtion, (Liv. xxv. L. xNcbi cH) 

Calabria was inelited Gv Au ctstss bb the Second 
Regi aoad Praly : cuek toader tlie Mhuean oe 
appecuts te dinye eee getioecalis rite fer adainis 
trative pirpoes with the neichbourtis provines of, 
Apulia in the sea neemer as Leeunia was with 
Beattiaii., theach we seaetiness fined tive separ | 
rite, awh it is ecleae that Calabria was never ine 4 
ehited woler the mane of Aputiia (Uhie. ii. TL 
s. 1G; Lib Colon. pp. 200, 208; Notit, Dhow ai 
pp G4, 125, Onell. fscen P26, TITS, 2470 TEE) 
After the fall of the Weeterin Earpire (18 presessiote 
Was Tenet sited fierordy disputed between the Cyeels 
euiperers aint the Gaths, the deadords ail the 
Saracens: dat frown its prostioity te the shores off 
Greoer it was ene of the bit portions af the Liattun 
peninsila ite whiely the Da canting eaiperors irain- 
Lalned a deetiners mar were they gris eaxqelied tif 
the estaldisiiawat ef the Nerteau saencerclis a the 
Lith eentues, Up is te this period that we vist 
reter the shucuhur elmore by oliele thee tame of 
Calihyia was transferred trom the pruvitare su ile 
sigiaied by the Reanias te the region now howe 
by that nunae. whieh eoinetde iste with the Huaits 
of the aehert Lorutsinna. ‘bie eaitee, as well sos 
tie oxset perked al this transtery is unenrtiin, boat 
it svvues probable that the By eatbines exteanted thee 
tone of Calabria te all Gheiy possessions im the Se 
of Diaby, seed Seat whet thiee were celeste ao 
sill putt ef the SK. pemin-rla abet Tydenuten & 
znd the Dapweii preimaitery, thes sta] comprised 
Ue saeates partet the Tientiian geuineuia. te achich, 
its thre sareetis heap oetaant possession, thee teenie ot alae 
bela thas cies de dee nsese peetticubardy attend, + 
Paulas Maras i the athe eontary stall empdors 
the quer et Calabria ia tlie Receus sense; but the 
fate id Eeulean weiters ad othe bOgh amd Pith eon 
fiortes Wis tery Mietmatiog, atl weer (itil Cre steel ites 
Deerploesecenites. as well as Lindprayt of (renee 
in the Dunk center, ayy dyes the ane of Cutubela, 
suipetiaies Vertis fo the whede ad Sonthern ttl, 
sutaetitues ta the Uoitiium peiiisehe in peertioubar, 
Atier the Nornviin eeippiest the rane of Calabria 
sees tee have berm stetavitively estaddicherk in its | 
Dhelerny sense as applied oily te tiie southern ex. 
tranity of Daley, liv aneient rattan, Ci Dhiae. 
Mist. het dic 225 Cotist. Porpdave, ile P'ysurdnes Tie 
Ba dbs Lautpes Crete. iv. bts Lesrpos Dioetespeit. 
fed ae WD te ied ether cligouiches gm Muraiturt, 
Suriptore «her hiehasol vy 

Vie while province of Calatikt devs bint cotstesite « 
stele stricta of stet}hdeat paactmtunde tee bee terial 
ariter.  Paaiy uteutions en the No eccest apiver ef 
the name ef Dopax. the sioption of whieh ts wholly 
tilueovns aiethes. whic be els Pardtitts, wis | 
situated Gs we beam troat the Valerla, where thee’ 
Wane PVoweiite Zaevea} bativeen Baintiltieinuy aad 
Teatetina uel opredaitly aeewers to the vatorn 
flavsie af Pepale, widely Gy a Teer wiatrreenee, 
Qha the Sp eece tthe tue Hetfe rivers te the acizhe 
Testielined of Lantana exadled the Gadwaes aaod the 
Taras. thon he tranets naa gelebrated, ane sexreely 
Lutes dythy ahaa 
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eeedine sentwirds te the Lepsziin Bey ot - 


(the sme petit mtd a acgess Hine frais Bears a. 
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Strahe tells us (p. 280) that the Taproiia wei - 
“la io the clays af its prosperity eontaizend th se 
cities, but that these ower jn hia thue albose o 
cunt reineed to sti towns, execpt Birusgmes cs. 0G 
Tareutaw Besides these tt dnijertait los. te 
flood the dablowite teovars srtettioneé tea Dana. Bae 
ttl ethers, mf wiieh the sites can be fixe. 
certaiuty,  Devinetow from Brenterste vp a: | out. 


~t, 


tere Dateiiea, bern. Renise, Ta pau sn e, 
Casviem Minnovan. Basta, and Veo. 
Chee te the promontory these steed aero ie 
walled Liceea, trom whieh the headiasf i: + 
row called Cape de Lew [Lapverta Pree: 
frome Chenee towers Parenti We Sid ebtber so 
near Cre eset, Uxsonres, ALerioM, Cyr tiise ts 
Nameres, aml Masoena. dio the ise 2 
the confines ef Aqalis, Wis CAbITAS aie oy TE 

reul fean ‘Tarentam te Tivaielisings teat Dipens 6 
Unia. the ancient eapital of the Messayaare, sk 
af thiss ant sll in vie ditertay, wore Sauithat 
ST sieeM, and Fraternities. Baeota ve by - 
hota (Batera), a town mentiotesd aniy dee Th bos 
vs att Dnhiwk eity of the Sadectod, las beet pare 
venfectumally at Pecebite Cannina (Ate. sh 
is sttppement be Reweaaelli te be the maesteen ts. 
riqne,  SMlentia, tmeutionnd ently be Seyi 
iveantinns (4, ¢.). is qhite uname. and it as Se 
tHhoidited whether theme exer was a fue of th av 
[Sattanvint | Messapia (iim) is sayy om. oe 
Trulia tyeurreplices te ber Ms sreate, beta Las - 
tutte ated Bratilusioci. baat there is creat coult ate 
the certootmess af the mune Lhe tay tae © 
Mosucherete aan Seaientin, placmd fe tie 1 fra 


JUpet ther sate Tine of read woth aypqeens tease 


distances ceiver ty eorm=poisd with the wivans: 4 
enled Ceretteghe sul fetienn (Riga loa < 

pre U15, 12th) Tie Ports saci ieeates 
Viing as the pint wher the petusuia was te 
narrowest, has wen supjeemt te be the Foe 


Sy serena, alent belt wav borween Treermtes and @ 


fipedd (enanelli, vol il p. Ob): while tie Poca 
Tareatiots, qlend by tlie satne anther tet. 9 
Hrirwlisiaste and Hydrattitn, des beer aeetis 4 
with ao diatse salowuter dake Nv of Croat. oF 
cilled Dfierae : the Statio Miltepuwe G8 1 hae} 
appavirs te Heave bes im thee sume tetgades | enw 
Tait tla sity esictest at at Jao ff SL) Ortey oe 
purely coujectumd, Ch. pp Sh, lsd 

Phe ietnes af Soium aid Sarncktiuem, fous 4 
Wats MoS. and editions af Pius, rest om 9t 
denttiul matherity. 

Yheouly shins ett the eonst of Calateis acs ce 
rere torks iialistels at the entratee ef tie 68 
ef Bewobn-tiin, ote af which ds sand te her. a 
vallnd Barre (lin. ii, 26. >. 30; Foto we Mao. 
atel tie pecks islets, seareedy more consi oF 
the pert at Varenitum, harwt as the Cates wal ow 
(Lita. vin. 338.) 

‘Live only ane ieut nes of toads ti Calal a ee 
ene Ghat ded frou Drtielosiuca te the Sac ucr = 
lapysian Promentery, auether fran Tap. toy oe 


= 


direst teLarentim, The dist atpeus te lise t§ 
acentinention of the Vin Preana, and was pea | 
eonstrietil ley that enperorn dt poses © 

Braudasiiua through Laysae te Hsurseeta 2 ~ - 
Thomew aloe Ue esctst by Castea Mieriorn te 
Primary thence die southern tine led ts Vien, 
Usentuia, Aletia, Neretutn and Mandniqa te y= 
rete “The diptumee from Brocderita te ta 
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retum br the cross road is given in the Itin. Ant. 
(e109) at 44M. P.; the Tabula gives three inter- 
comdiste stations : Mesochoro, Urbius and Scamnum ; 
all three of which are otherwise wholly unknown. 
For the motern geography of this part of Italy, as 
well as for local details concerning the ancient re- 
nies still visible, see the work of Antonio dei 
Ferri (commonly called, from the name of his 
lirthplacr, Galateo). De Situ Japygiae (first pub- 
ted at Basle in 1558, and reprinted by Burmann 
in the Thrasurus Antiquitatum Italiane, vol. ix. 
pet’), one of the most accurate and valuable of 
© class; also Romanelli, J’opografia del Regno di 
Napola, vol. i ii.; Swinburne, Travels in the Two 
Seolies, vol. i. p. 205, foll.; Keppel Craven, Tour 
thevagh the Southern Provinces of Naples, pp. 120 
—190, E. HB. 
CALACHE'NE (Kadaynrh, Strab. xi. p. 529, 
tm. p. 735), a district of Assyria, probably the same 
taut called by Ptolemy Calarine (KaAaxvh, Ptol. 
ri 1, § 2). It appears from Strabo (xvi. p. 735) to 
ser bero in the vicinity of Ninus (Nineveh), and it 
ow therefore been supposed by Bochart and others 
Seve derived its name from Calach, one of the 
simeval cities attribated to Nimrod or his lienteuant 
Webor, The actual situation of Calach has been 
rich debated; the latest supposition is that of 
“bee! Rawlinson, who is inclined to identify it 
reo the ruins of Nimrud. Ptolemy appears to con- 
ler it adjacent to the Armenian mountains, and 
a» it with Arrapachitis, Adiabene, and Arbelitis, 
i ot impossible that it may be connected with 
tether town of a similar name, Chalach, to which 
b leraclites were transported by the King of As- 
rom (2 Aiaga, xvii. 6, xviii. 11); and Bochart has 
era supped the people called by Pliny Classitae 
est realy to be Calachitae. (Rawlinson, Comment. 
el ewiform Inser. Lond. 1850.) [V.] 
CALACTE, or CALE ACTE (KaAdera, Ptol.: 
‘mae ‘Aerh, Diod. et al.: Eth. KaAaxrives, Calac- 
us: Ceromia), a city on the N. coast of Sicily, about 
a! way between Tyndaris and Cephaloedium. It 
rived its name from the beauty of the neighbouring 
retry; the whole of this strip of coast between the 
bates Heraei and the sea being called by the Greek 
ure from an early period, “the Fair Shore” (9 
W\h"Acrh). Its beanty and fertility had attracted 
w& particular attention of the Zanclaeans, who in 
syoence invited the Samians and Milesians (after 
» vapture of Miletus by the Persians, n.c. 494) to 
ee teh themselves on this part of the Sicilian 
‘=. Events, however, turned their attention else- 
‘err. and they ended with occupying Zancle itself. 
feral vi 22,23.) At a later period the project 
w meted by the Sicilian chief Ducetius, who, 
Ser his expnision from Sicily and his exile at Co- 
h, returued at the head of a bely of colonists 
hes the se; and having obtained much 
eet from the neighbouring Siculi, especially 
ta Arcbonides, dynast of Herbita, founded a city 
} the euust, which appears to have been at first 
ilel, Whe the region itself, Cale Acte,a name af- 
reards contracted into Calacte, (Diod. xii. 8, 29.) 
+ cow colony appears to have risen rapidly into a 
isevieng town; bat we have no subsequent ac- 
\ et o€ its fortanes. Its coins testify its continued 
—tvee as an independent city previous to the pe- 
(i the Reman dominion; and it appears to have 
es m Cicero's time a considerable municipal town, 
(1. iw Verr. iii. 43, ad Fam. xiii. 37.) Silius 
ow speaks of it as abounding in fish, “ littus 
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piscosa Calacte” (xiv. 251); and its name, though 
omitted by Pliny, is found in Ptolemy, as well as in 
the Itineraries; but there is considerable difficulty 
in regard to its position, The distances given in 
the Tabula, however (12 M. P. from Alaesa, and 30 
M. P. from Cephaloedinm), coincide with the site of 
the modern village of Caronia, on the shore below 
which Fazello tells us that ruins and vestiges of an 
ancient city were still visible in his time. Cluverius, 
who visited the locality, speaks with admiration of 
the beauty and pleasantness of this part of the 
coast, “ littoris excellens amoenitas ct pulchritudo,” 
which rendered it fully worthy of its ancient name. 
(Claver. Sicil. p. 291; Fazell. i. p. 383; Tab. Pent. 
itin, Ant. p.92; where the numbers, however, 
are certainly corrupt.) The celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician Caccilius, who flourished in the time of Au- 
gustus, was a native of Calacte(or, as Athenaseus 
writes it, Cale Acte), whence he derived the surname 
of Calactinus. (Athen. vi. p. 272.) LE. H. B.J 





COIN OF CALACTE. 
CALAGUY, seems to be a town of the Meldi, a 


Gallic people on the Matrona (Marne). If Tatinom 
is Meanx, Calagum of the Table may be Chailly, 
which is placed in the Table at 18 M. P. from Fixtu- 
inum, supposed to be the same as Iatinum. [G.L. 
CALAGURRIS (Calagorris, Calaguris, KaAd- 
‘youpes, Strab, iii. p. 161; KaAdyupor, Appian. B.C. 
i. 112: Eth. Calagurritani: Calahorra), a city of 
the Vascones, in Hispania Tarraconensis, stood upon 
a rocky hill near the right bank of the Iberus 
(Auson. Epist. xxv. 57, haerens scopulis Calo- 
gorris), on the high road from Caesarangusta (Za- 
ragoza) to Legio V I. Gemina (Leon), 49 M.P. above 
the former city (/tin, Ant. p. 393). It is first 
mentioned in the Celtiberian War (n.c. 186: Liv. 
xxxix. 21); but it obtained a horrible celebrity in 
the war with Sertorius, by whom it was success- 
fully defended against Pompey. It was one of the 
last cities which remained faithful to Sertorius; and, 
after his death, the people of Culagurris resolved to 
share his fate, Besieged by Pompey's legate Afra- 
nius, they added to an heroic obstinacy like that of 
Saruntum, Numantia, and Zaragoza, a feature of 
horror which has scarcely a parallel in history: in 
the extremity of famine, the citizens slaughtered 
their wives and children, and, after satisfyinz pre- 
sent hunger, salted the remainder of the flesh for 
futare use! The capture and destruction of the 
city put an end to the Sertorian War (Strab. Lc; 


Liv. Fr. xci., Epit, xciii,; Appian. B. C. i. 112; 
Flor. iii. 23; Val. Max. vii. 6, ext. 3; Juv. xv. 93; 
Oros, v. 23). 


Under the empire, Calagnrris was a nrnicipium 
with the civitas Komana, and belonged to the con- 
ventus of Caesaraugusta (Vin. iii. 3.5.4). It was 
surnamed Nassica in contra-distinction to CALA- 
Gurnis Finucans, a stipendiary town in the same 
neighbourhood (Liv. Fr. xei.; Vlin. Le. calle the 
peoples respectively Calaquritani Nassici and Cala- 
guritant Fibularenscs). ‘Ve latter place seems to 


be the Calagurris meutioned by Cacsar as forming 
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ene community with Osea CF, 6.1, 00+ Calacari- 
tani, qui erant cian Oseeusibis eontrileti aed 
nist be decked far near Osea, in all protedbility: at 
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CALATUM. 


8. Acity of Campania, situated on the Appian 
War, heteren Capua sod Beneventum, (Strab. vy. 
B 249, vip. 203.) Strsbo's precise testimeny on 
this point is confirmed by the Tab. Peut., which 
plees it six miles from Capua, as well as by Appian 
(4. ©. ti. 40), who speaks of Calutia and Casilinum 
try towns on the opposite sides of Capua, 
Torre is, therefore, no doubt of the existence of a 
Vampwtian town of the name, quite distines from 
ties X. of the Valturnus, and this is confirmed by 
tke eaistewe of ruins at a place still called te 
(rlazze, about half way between Caserta and Mned- 
thea, (Holsten. Not, ad Clurer. p. 268; Pelle- 
maa, Lhseorst della Campania, vol. i. p. 372; Ro- 
awl, vol. iii, p. 588.) 

The following histerieal notices evidently relate to 
tes ctr. In sic. 256, the Atellani and Calatini 
ar inenitived ae revolting to Hannibal after the 
batth of Cannae (Liv. xxiL 61): bat in mic. 211, 
bth cities were again raduced to submission, and 
wserely punished by the Romans for their detection, 
Scot! afterwards the inhabitants of Atella were 
Capelieal to mmewre to Calatia, (Liv. axvi. 16, 34, 
wv 3.) The latter appears, again, to have taken 
ti active part in the Social War, and was punished 
*¢ this by Sulla, whe incorporated it with the ter- 
reery of Capos, ax a dependency of that city. But 
i ¥as retured to imdependence by Cacsar.and a colony 
of terans established there, who after his death were 
acy the first to cxpouse the cause of Octavian, 

ils. Colon, p. 232; Appian, B.C iii. 40; Cie. ad 
ith ari. 8; Vell. Pat. i. 61; Zampt, de Colon. 
Ip 252.296.) Strabo speaks of it as a town still 
betdung in his tine, and its continued municipal 
etence is sttested by inseriptions, as well as hy 
Peer (Pin, ii. 5. s. 9; Gruter, Inser. p. 59. 6); but 
‘tiwt have sateeqnentiy fallen into decay, as not- 
‘Whetenting its pesition on the Via Appia, the name 
* cluttel by two out of the three Itineraries. It 
rat potable, therefore, at this time a mere village: 
* fecal af its final extinction is unknown; bat a 
‘and of &. Maria ad Calatiam ix mentioned in 

wiastieal records as late as the 12th century. 
HeSerin, Le. p. 374.) LE. HL BJ 
CALATUM. [Ganatrem.] 

CALAUREIA (KaAadpea: Eth, Kadaupelrns). 
) sseelt island in the Saronic gulf opposite Pogon, 
a tarbonr of Troezen. It possessed an ancient 
repke € Poweidon, which was considered an invice- 
ase asvintn; end this god is said to have received 
‘* sand from Apollo in exchange for Delos. The 
raple tas the place of meeting of an ancient Am- 
activate, eomsisting of the representatives of the 
ver aties of Hermione, Epidaurus, Acgina, Athens, 
"sat, Nauplia, and Orchomenus of Boeotia; the 
we ef Nenplia was subsequently represented by 
bere, ard that of Prasiae by Sparta. (Strab. viii. 
V4; Pans. i. 33, § 2.) 

It wes im this temple that Demosthenes took re- 
~ sien parsued by the emissaries of Antipater, 

twee here that he put an end to his lite by 

= The imhabitants of Caluareia erected a 
‘ye to the great orator within the peribolus of the 

tw. amd paid divine honoars to him. (Strab. 

ee; Piut. Lem. 29, seq.; Lucian, Enconm. 


“% 2%, xj.) 


~~ he sara (rill. pp. 369, 373), that Calaureia | i. p. 440.) 


s- WW etacdia im circuit, and was separated from 
‘ atinest bw a strait of four stadia. Pausanias 
tettbers a secobd island in the immediate 
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taining a temple of Athena Apaturia, and separated 
from the mainland by a strait so narrow and shallow 
that there was a passage over it on foot. At present 
there is only one island; but as this island consists 
of two hilly peningulas united by a narrow sandbank, 
we may conclude with Leake that this bank is of 
recent formation, and that the present island com- 
prehends what was formerly the two islands of Ca- 
lanreia and Hicra, It is now called Pore, or the 
ford, because the narrow strait is fordable, as it was 
in ancient times, 

The remains of the temple of Poseidon were dis- 
covered by Dr. Chandler in 1765, near the centre of 
the island. He found here a small Doric temple, 
reduced to an inconsiderable heap of ruins; and even 
most of them have since heen carried off for building 
purposes, (Chandler, Travels, vel. it. p. 261; Leake, 
Morea, vol, ii. p. 450, seq., Ross, Wanderwungen in 
Criechentland, vol, ii, p. 5, sey.) 

CALBIS.  [Ixpus.] 

CALCARIA, a place in southern Gallia, on the 
rol from Merseille to Fossne Marianae or For-fea- 
Mortigues, 14 M. P. from Massilia, and 34 from 
Fossac Marianae. This road most have ran from 
Marseille round the Etang de Berre, and the dis- 
tances lead us to place Calcarin at the ford of the 
Cadiére, 14 M. P. from Merseille. [G. L.J 

CALCA’RIA, in Britain, distant, in the second 
Itinerary, 9 miles from Eburacum (York). The 
termination -caster, the presetice of Roman remains, 
and the geological condition of the country, all point 
to the present town of Tadcaster, as the modern 
equivalent. So does the distance. Newton Kyme, 
a little higher up the river, has by some writers been 
preferred: the general opinion, however, favours 
Tadcaster. [R. GL.) 

CALCUA, [Naneva.] 

CALE or CALEM ( Porta or Operto), a city on 
the S, border of Gallaecia, in Spain, on the N. side 
of the Darius (2ewre) near its mouth; and on the 
high road from Olisipo to Bracara Augusta, 35 M. P. 
south of the latter place, (Sallust. ap, Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. vii, 728, reading Gallaecia for trallia; 
ftin, Ant. p. 421; Flores, Kap. S, xxi. 5, xiv. 70.) 
It may possibly be the CaLapunum (KaAdéouvor) 
of Ptolemy, the termination denoting its situation on 
a hill (ii. 6. § 39). Though thas barely mentioned 
by ancient writers, its position must early have 
inade it a considerable port; so that it came to be 
called Portus Cale, whence the name of /ortugal 
has been derived, The modern city 0. Porta (i. e. 
the Port) stands a little BE. of the site of Cale, which 
is believed to be occupied by the market town of 
Gaya. [P.8.] 

CALE-ACTE (Kat) "Aerh: Fth, Kadaxrirys, 
Kedvawrirgs, Katanraios, Katodarios, Steph. B-.: 
Akté),a city on the W. coast of Crete, whee domain 
was probably bounded on the N. by the Phalasarnian, 
and on the W. and S. by the Polyrrhenian territory, 
A district called Adté, in the region of Mesogra, hues 
been identified with it. (Ci'ashley, Y'rae. vol. ii. p. 
57.) This place has been by some commentators 
on the New Testament contounded with the Fair 
Havens (KadAel A:méves), to which St. Paul came in 
his voracge to Italy (Acts. xxvii. 8), and which is 
situated on the S. of the island. (Heeck, Aveta, vol. 
[EB] 

CALEDONIA (214, Caledonins), the northern 
part of Britannia, The nanie is Farioushy derived, 
Ia the preseat Welsh, eefydd — a aheltered place, a 


AY named Semagnia, afterwards Migna, cou- | retreat, a tcoody shelter (sce Owens Dict.), the 
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plural form of which is cefeddon, In the sane 
linwnae cuffed — Wefetle efudhs. Notte far tune, 
the furuer of these words gives us the preferable 
etymelogy for Calelenia, Growth for growth, that 
of the theethy predomiiates over that of timber, As 
Kar aes the opinion af the native critics gors, the former 
etyitebay ts the more current, 

Whatever may be its meaning, the root Caled 
(or Coledou) is British, [It may or may not have 
Tew itive ayowell, &oe. Ho we suppeme (a doubtful 
point) that the Culsiontt were notably ditterent fot 
the Dritanni. Pliny (iv. 16, 5. 80) is the first 
nuther in whose text it appears; but, as it appears 
in Vteleiny Cit. 3) also, and as Ptoleiny’s sources 
were in certain Cees earlier than those of Pliny, or 
even Caesar, there is no reasen for believing it to 
have been a name ene whit mewer than that ef any 
other ancient pation, ‘The Divalidenes ef Atmmiais 
Marcellivus (xxvii. 8) are most profuddy the sare 
population nuder a desteastion augmented by a de- 
rivational or iathextomal pretix. 

The import of tle tenn is not less detibtfinl than 
its etvmwieee. With the liter writers it ix wie; 
atl Cafedonia is the term expressive of ene of the 
great prinory divisions of the pepmbations af the 
ritannic iskwwlers; coieiding, newly, with the 
present kingdan of Seotbund, as opposed to England 
wot Inelend. But, assuredly, this was net its ori- 
groval peewer. Aristotle kts no istinetion between 
sovthern atd northern Britain dhe mercky Knutes 
the one between Albion (Great Britain) aid lerne 
(leckuw). Mela liflers fran Avistetle only in 
writing Beiteaaie tisticet of Albion, “Mie Oreades 
and the Hetnedue (ffefoides) be knews; but he 
knows no Credediniee, 

Pliny, as aforesaid, is the first author who men- 
tiens Ca elonia; Tad ius (lar. WL) the one who 
deals with it tet fully. The santhorities, however, 
are the sane in beth. The ame wrete as the brary 
plier of Agtieela: the ether evidently bases his state- 
nents on Che itelovnaatiets supplied by that eon. 
titeler,—" trigitta prope A: WU US Thott horney vjus 
Rewanis armas mn ulint vicinitatem silvae Cale- 
devine propery antilags.” (iia fe) 

Selinus gives tis the follow ing uevsterions passage, 
He spenks of the Cufedinéens venagulers, and eon 
tinties — "In yaw fecessu Ulyxeiy Cahutimine sap 
plan Tiitestat are Grave ds) bitteris se ripts 
vetuta Ce 22) ‘Te refer dhis tea mistaken ot 
Iraevurate applention af the well-hiewit pusscave af | 
Tacitus, wherein le speaks of Ulysses Jay ing been 
caryied as far as Gerurey, af Iis having toandest 
Aschurginn:, of lis having an altar raised te his 
honour, aed of the none of Laertes being inseriled 
thereon Ctlera. 3), would be to ent the Gertie 
Keowst reethier Uwe ey rasabsoee its besides ws luicdty the ex. 
planetion of the Creda Ulysses by tects of the 
Geran wonll uals be the Hlusteatios of ebsenrarne 
por obacneius, Ay sii, the treditieis that commevt 
tle thane of Ulysses wath bisteu (@vgsere pene) 
malist be lerne te mined) Upec the wiele, the stute- 
Tent of Sebinus is toe spl ale; thane i, prrssibly, 
when the histery of Piethm has necivel piwe 
eritivisna than gt hus at present, souse sith Tete 
dety be duran nape it. Lt ami then Aan iliet 
Ulysstts anil niany other saeeathed Hellenic herees 
lik eee are caly « (irev ko tn the way thet Qvlanda 
or Hinably are Latiany des peteriile Ge the conti 
Whose pecs have teat diotnurtaised thetic 
Phoenicia. Glide, Tbevig. or ete a Gerniin Ulesses, 
Whose exploits furuial the basis of a Greek poi, is, 
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in the mind of the present writer, no me m- 
povtarlte than the tuet of a Welsh Arthur ceieeret 
iv the peers of France and baly. 

Th continuing our notice of the earler cascal 
texts, Itoleniy will be taken befure Tavitas. fe 
presents more than one difficulty, Wheo Aunmuce 
Marcellinus (xxvii. 8) speaks of the [hte Seng 
divided into two geates, the Di-calidenes and Vee 
turiones, it is ditteult te beliewe that ie means ht 
the former term any popruletion ditferent from ths 
of the simple Caledinerana. His whole text os 
firms this view, Equatiy dificult is it tw sean 
the Ji-calidones from the Geenasns Denwal-deoa 
(‘Axearbs woadotuevos Aowpradridvios) of Plork? 
(ik 3): however dithealt it may be to detemne 
Whether the omnm gave the name to the popuiane 7 
the populetion tothe orean, Nuw, the Deuciewzar 
ecw is on the southeaestern side of Scotland: Gd 
lectot, Gt is more west than east. The Clermect 
ef the Novaritwe, aid the estuary of the Clit (oe 
mall of Cisileway ane the mouth of the Clsac) st 
atmo the first lecaiities notlem! in the Jdescrntes 
of the Northern Side of the Briteane laced 
Albion, thure whick lies the Ocean callal ine 
eelidonian, ; 

Now the Caledonii of Ptolemy are to a cma 
extent the same as the eoastiien of the fkour 
Wenian Qeean, amd, te a certain extent. ther 2 
ditterent. ‘Their area begins at the Lebraeoes 
Brg and reaches to the Vernr destuarg, alt We 
worth af these, lies the Caledeném Fires (Ke 
ddvios Spores, Ptol. hej. Dealing with Lock / pee 
and the Maurrog Firth as the equivalents t Ur 
Lehianonien Bay and the Farar Aestucrs, oe 
Calediui stretet avross Scotland from Inwerart ¥ 


Taverness, Still, iy the eves of Phojumy, th 
ouly one out of the many of the Neth Boo 


popalitions, The Cantae, the Vacutiagi, aml veh 
are wonterminogs with them, and, to al a 
jeurances, bear names of ejusl value. There a 
such thing ia Prvlemy a5 Coferderde and the dim 
stones ied sttheelivistons of Caledonia — ther a 
mithing geterie, so te say, in dis plinaoeobory. 

The Caledonia of Tacitus is braaght as far soa 
as tle Geonjpeans at least, possibly as fisr sal & 
the valleys of the Forth aad Clyde. The tse 
denia, too, of “Pacitus is mere or less generic, Meet 
the Horesti seem to tuive been considered to bea 
i people of Caledonia just as Rent is a pon 4 
Vuhand, 

Patting the above statements together, lowkiur @ 
the suite fine to certain other citcumstances, se? 
as the plivsieal conditiean of the counter aad te 
nature ot the Ptoletauie authorities, we mar pe 
hably con te the belief that, until the invaec 
Auneols, Caledonia was a word uf a comjpatacecit 
restricted sizuiticativa — that it deneteal a say 
district —dhat it extended fram Loch Free & 
the Murray Firth —that the pesote who intais 
ito Were called Ceafedondeme ty the Lyiors. pa 
Di-cntedonians (lack Caledonians?) by the He 
Wians — that Muley took dis name fie the ons 
toon an brish, for the people and the forest tre 4 
Dritish, souroe— tliat the western extension of Low 
proper Mtuletuaic Caledutians came saticenti: at 
the western extromity of the munpart of Acoum ? 
loowtne knewit to that commander — and that u «my 
extetded by him to all thie popaslations (att me € 
is west) north of that Taupart, $0 becutiiag a" 
coi tore general. 


Such sevms to be the history of the work 4b # 
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the original tract itself, the question lies open to a 
winement ao one or two of the details. The Silva 
Coledunia of Ptolemy lies north of the Caledonii, 
i.@, gorth of Lech Ness, &e. But this is a country 
io the beart of the cneiss, where forests can scarcely 
bave exueted, except so far as there is a tract of 
the old red sandstone immediately to the north of 
levrrmes. The true forest can scarcely have lain 
wrth of a line drawn from the mouth of the Clyde 
te Muoehaven—this being the southern limit of 
the barren and treeless gneiss, Again — though 
th is a mere paint of detail — Loch Linhe may be 
stetter equivalent to the Sinus Lelamnonius than 
Lech Fyne. 

Caleta, then, was in its general sense a 
peciticel term, denoting the part of Albion north of 
Acrioula’s boundary. Beyond this, the Rornan 
rraine are next to none, (See Wilson's Prehistoric 
Awvals of Seothansl.) 

How far does the following passage in Tavitus 
(Agric, 11) suggest an ethnological signification as 
wil? —“ Rutilae Caledonium habitantium comae, 
magni artes Germanicam originem adseverant.” In 
ttr first place, the German origin is an ixference— 
the facts being the large limba and the sandy hair, 
The interpretation of this passage is to be collected 
‘sen its context in the Agricola, and from the eth- 
mbwvical principles that guided Tacitus, as col- 
setel from the Germania. The chief distinctive 
*heracter of the German was his want of towns, and, 
m the sane time, his settled habitations, The 
“* eepurated bim from the Gaul, the other from 
t. Sarmatian, Where each occurred there was, 
goss toc, a German characteristic. Now there 
ore fewer tewns in North than in South Britain. 
Tas directed the attention of the historian towards 
lersaar. Then, there were the limbs and hair, 
Bhat was this worth? The Britons were not 
veel men; so that if there were a notable dif- 
tevace in faveur ef the Caledonians, the Litter must 
tue been gigantic. Their military prowess, pro- 

tr, magnifiel their stature. Nor yet were the 

‘iezume dark, The Silurians, who were so, are 
treaial as exceptional Hence their stature and 

tpeien are mere questions of more or lesa. 
] eonbination of these facts should guard usa 
seaost too hastily denying the Keltic origin of even 
ie ment Caledonian of the Caledonians, 

Whether they were Britons or Guels, is noticed 
sede Puta, Scom. Probably they were Britons. 

Te previous view favours the derivation from Cale- 
do = forest, as opposed to Called = Thistle stalk. 

The farther the Rotnans went north the rader 
fiead the manners. Xiphilinus, speaking 
a [hen Cassius, thas describes the chief tribes :— 
*Acumy the Britons,” (« bserve, this name is con- 
ttset beyond the wall), “the two greatest tribes 
at the Culdori) and Meatae; for even the names 
tw others may be said to be merged in these, 
[ue Meatae dwel] close to the wall — the Cale- 
foun berend them——having neither walls, nor 
ra, por tilth, but living by pasturage, by the 
>a, azul em certain berries; for of their fish they 

? taste. They live in tents, naked and bare- 
tal, hevies wives in couman. Their state is demo- 
coral They fight from chariots: their arins consist 

s bhirtd amd a short spear with a brazen knob at 
; they use dazgers also,” (Ixxvi. 12.) 

For the «isef populations of Caledonia, in the 
© << wu of the term, and for the history of the 
taery, ate DRITANNILA (ho. LJ 


tore 
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CALE’LA (KadhAn), a place in Apulia, men- 
tioned only by Polybius (iii, 101), who tells us 
that Minucius encamped there, when Hannibal 
had established himself at Gerunium. He calls 
it &xpa, by which he probably means a “ castellum,” 
or small! fortified town, and tells us it was in the 
territory of Larinum ; but its exact position cannot 
be ascertained. It appears from his narrative to 
have been somewhat more than 16 stadia from 
Geruninm. LE. H. B.) 

CALENTES AQUAE. [Agvar Cauipar.] 

CALENTUM (prob. Cazalla near Alaniz), a 
town of Hispania Bactica, famous for its mannfac- 
ture of a sort of tiles light enough to swim on water 
(Plin. xxxv. 14. 8.49; Vitrov. ii. 3; comp. Strab, 
xiii. Pp. 615; Schneider, ad Eclog. Phys. p. 88; 
Caro, Antig. iii. 70), It is supposed to be the city 
of the Callenses Emanici, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 1. 
8. 3). [P. 8.) 

CALES (Kdans: Eth, KaAnvds, Calenus: Calvi), 
one of the most considerable cities of Campania, si- 
tuated in the northern part of that province, on the 
read from Teanum to Casilinum. (Strab. v. p. 237.) 
When it first appears in history it is called an Au- 
sonian city (Liv. viii. 16): and was not included in 
Campania in the earlier and more restricted sense of 
that term. [Campania.} Its antiquity is attested 
by Virgil, who associates the people of Cales with 
their neighbours the Aurunci and the Sidicini. (Aen, 
vii, 728.) Silius Ttalicus ascribes its foundation to 
Calais the son of Boreas. (viii. 314.) In p.c. 332, 
the inhabitants of Cales are first mentioned as taking 
up arms against the Romans in conjunction with 
their neighbours the Sidicini, but with little success; 
they were easily defeated, and their city taken and 
occupied with a Roman garrison, The conquest 
was, however, deemed worthy of a trinmph, and 
the next year waa further secured by the establish- 
ment of a colony of 2,500 citizens with Latin rights, 
(Liv. viii, 16; Vell. Pat. i, 14; Fast. Triumph.) 
From this time Cales became one of the strongholds 
of the Roman power in this part of Italy, and though 
its territory was repeatedly ravaged both by the 
Samnites, and at a later period by Hannibal, no at- 
tempt seems to have been made upon the city itself. 
(Liv. x. 20, xxii, 13,15, xxiii. 31, &e.) It, how- 
ever, stiffered so severely from the ravages of the war 
that in w. c. 209 it was one of the twelve colonics 
which declared their inability to furnish any further 
supplies of men or money (Liv. xxvii, 9), and was 
in consequence punished at a later period by the 
imposition of heavier contributions. (Id. xxix. 14.) 
In the days of Cicero it was evidently a flourishing 
and populous town, and for seme reason or other 
enjoyed the special faveur and protection of the 
great orator. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 31, ad Fam. 
ix. 13, ad Att. vii. 14, &e.) He terms it a Moni- 
cipiam, and it retained the same rank under the 
Roman Empire (Tac. Ana. vi. 15; Plin. iit, 5. 8. 9): 
its continued prosperity is attested by Strabo, who 
calls it a considerable city, though inferior to 
Teanum (¥. p. 237; Ptol. iii, 1. § 68), as well as by 
inscriptions and existing remains: but no further 
mention of it oveurs in history. It was the birth- 
place of M. Vinicius, the son-in-law of Germaniens, 
and patron of Velleius Paterculus. (Tac. & ©) 
Cales was sitaated on a branch of the Via Latina, 
which Jed from Teanum direct to Casilinum, and 
there joined the Appian Way: it was rather more 
than five miles distant from Teanum, and above seven 
fruin Casilinum, Its prosperity was owing, in great 
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measure, to the fertility of its territory, which im- 
tweliately adjeined the eelebrated * Paleraus agers 
and was scarcely infener to that Eivotued distriet in 
the execilenee of its wines, the praises of which are 
repeatedly sung by Toner, (ior, Caria. i 20. 9, 
31.9, iv. 12.04: Si i, 605 Strabo vp. 243; 
Vin. xiv. 6.8. 8.) Seo fertile a distriet could not 
bat be an object of desine, aml we tind that besides 
the original Renan colony. creat part of the ter. 
Vitery of Cales was repeatedly portioned out to fresh 
settlers: Gest in the tiie ef the Gracehi, afterwards 
toder Aucastas. (Lib. Colon. po 232.) Cidles was 
alse neted for its inanutietures of implements af 
Hsbandey, and of a partionter Kind af ecrthenware 
vessels, called from their origin Calenare, (Cato, de de, 
135; Varr. ap. Neudam, xv. pe 545.) 

After the fall of the Western Ennpire, Cales suf- 
fered severely from the ravages of successive in 
vaders, andl in the (th ecntury had wlinest ceased to 
exist: but was revived by the Netiiatis. 

The modern eity af Culed retains its episeoped 
rank, lat is a very jour aul cee eed plies. it, 
lhewever, preserves neitey Vestices of ats fortier pros. 
perity, the remains af an aanphitheatre, «theatre, 
aid varios other tagments of 
reticwlitel inas ney. ad cede 
the best period of the Kegan hinpire, as weil as 
tnarhle capitals aml ether framents of seulj tare, | 
The course of the Via Latina, with its anelent pave. 
Tent, rasey still be traced through the town, A sprig 


of acidubeas water, netiowd by Pliny, as existing ha 


agro Calero” Gi, LOG) is still fone near Paoncoldss, 


a Villaze about four miles We of Calsi, CBoumne li, | 


vol. aii, p. 4372 Hoare’s Clessieud Tour, val, i 
pp. 246—248; Craven's Abress’, vel i, p. 2730; 
Zona, Meneric dll! Aatichissina eitta di Caled, 
4tu., Napeli, I820,) 

The coins of Cales are nitmerous, both in silver 
saul coppers nt from the eiveumestance of their all 
having Latin legends, it is evident they all Lelong to 
the Rotan colony. {i.e By 
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CALES (Kays, KatAnv), a river of Bithynia, 
120) studia east of Elacns. (Arion, p. bbs cand Mare 
yp. 70.) “This sens te he the river which Tho vilides | 
(iv, 75) calls Culex (ReAvge). at the inenth of whiel 
Decuiaehus best bis ships. which were aueliored there, 
ovine ten sudden rise of the river. That elidees 
plices the Calex in the Hers letis. whiell gerees 
very Well with the presition ef the Cades, Desavelias © 
ati his tresps were compelbal te walk alee the 
cost te Chabedon.  Viay (v.82) mentions a river 
Alces in Bithaiia, which it dias been eonfertared, 
treuy be a eorrteplion af Calex, ‘There was oa the 
river Cales abe an emporium or Gatling place called 
Cates, ju. bj 

CALETI, or CALETES (Kadérot, Stiah; Kea- 


Acirar, Viol.) are reckoned by Carsur (dO, i 4) | 


wenen the Betcie nation. uted cemeynently 
north of the Sede Ct 1). Ino 


cer 


abeieut: buihdiies, ef! 
. ' 
jueuthy below te 


«, 5F it was. 
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They are cuumerated under the name of Cats 3 
our present texts, ameng the Armee of mance 
states of Gallia which joined in the atternpt te 
relieve Vercingetorix when he was besieged bv Caras 
in Ales in ne. 52.0 The reading * Cate” 
thay safely he rejected. nor are there any gent 
reasons for distinguishing the Belgie Caleti fea 
the Anmorie Caletes, The Caleti also joened the 
Beliowwaei and other tribes (roc. 51) in a fre? 
attempt to masist Caesar, (8. . viii, 7.) Smt 
(pp. Ist, 194) places the Caleti on the meth sor 
of the Sedve, at the mouth of the river, and be 
‘serves that one of the ustul lines of jassacy te 
Britain was frote this coantey.  Prolemy’s paste 9 
for the Caleti is the sae, and he informs us thst 
Julideona (Lillehonne) was their chief town Tl+ 
peitien this agrees with the Pages de Cans, ty 
Fatne Crue being a earruptien of Caleti, conutoemate 
tea general prin iple inthe Freneh language, Thr 
were in the tasdera divcese of Rowen, the other pot 
wf which way ceenpied by their neighbours the Ve~ 
tases of Vellocases, who are also mtnenti mal b+ 
Caesir CBG. t4). In the geagraphy of Pir 
(iv. 17) the Caleti are incheted in the arrisics 
Gallia Ludanensis. Marduin remarks that in tre 
peesace af Ting all the MSS. have @ Gaile »7 
The Caleti are mentioned by Pliny ameiz the 
i peoples whe enltivated flax lirgely. re. i} 

CALEUEAL an ancient city ‘of Ftentia, wid 
Appts to have ceaset lo exist at a very early perrs , 
but had Jett its name te a tract of territury esie. 
after it the “Culetranus ager.” (Pin. iii. 5. °) 
‘The situation of this may be interred fran Ler, 
who tells us that the Roman colony of Sart ints 
Gin the valley of the A/beqna) was established 7 
agre Caletrane,” but he dees not allude te the ery 
itself (xxxix. 45). [k. H. Bj 

CALINGAE, a considerable people of Telia inca 
_ Gaticem, elose to the sea Ce on the E. coast) vita 
acapital Pauriaca (Piin, vi. 17, 18. s. 21, 24 
‘The protiontery CALINGOS, which we may assace 
to heve belonged to them, was 625 M. BP. free the 
tooth of the Ganges, ard upen it was the town ¢ 
Danpverna, (iin vi 20.8. 23.) Dhis prarect ot 
aud city ar usally identified with those of (odes 
patina, about half way Letween the rivers Melo. 
mofdy aut Gedarerg; and the territery of the Cs 
lijgae seems to cornmspond pretty nearly to tte 
distriet of Cireara, Wing along the cusst of Cress 
hetween the two rivers jast nated. 

Their wide dithusion, and their close oonmnat: a 
vith the Gavgaridue, are shown be the facts tha 
Miny calls then CAMNGAE GANGATIDES (IS. < 
122). aed mentions the MopogatixnGae on a creat 
\isLont in the Ganges, and the Maccoc aun ar ”« 
the upper course of the river (17.19. s 20, 22. 
‘Ptdeny dees net mention them; bat their pam 
svhis to correspond te lis district of Marcia, a 
whith le places the inland city of Coffion (Rea 
Aiya), whieh is suppeeed te come-peud te the me 
lem Coollue, above Nathoel, on the rhein: 
ad te the Parthalis of Pine. (Pte wa. 1. gen 
‘Here are other traces of the name, alunz tb 1. 
tsit, even te the S, estremity of the pemosc a 
whem Ptolemy cally the Promonhty upgesite t+ 
Cr ylon Kaddcpxde (vii 1S Ls Cont) [PS] 

CALINIPANA (prob. Kanonge), secity ef Inve 
inten Gangem, made known to the Grovks ‘te ‘ 
exvbtion af Seleaeus Nicator. Tt stosd am to: 
Ganies comdlerally above its centlaene wich ihe 





eotiuuated that they could qiaster LOW teliters, | Daneainies (Aanie), 625 MAP. abure, aceonune 
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the itineraries of the expedition, in which however | continuation S. of the Vulturnus was known as the 
the nucebers were evidently confused, (Plin. vi 17. | Mons Tifata, Hannibal crossed it without opposi- 


#31.) [P. 8.) 

CALLAICL [Gantasct.] 

CALLAS (KaAAas), a smaller river on the north 
cast of Eoboea, flowing into the sea near Oreus. 
{Mrah. x. p. 445.) 

CALLATE'BUS (Ka\Adrn€os). Xerxes, on his 
marvh from Colosane to Sardes, crossed the Maeander 
atd came to Callatebus, a city of Lydia, where men 
retke boney, that is sagar, out of the tamarisk and 
wheat (Herud, vii. 31). Stephanus (s.c. KaAAdryéos) 
necly copies Heredotus, and adds the Ethnic name 
KeAAaryéios, probably his own invention, The 
tanarsk grows in great abundance in the valley of the 
forums pear Aineh Ghicul (Hamilton, Researches, 
dc. tol iL p. 374), which is north of the Maeander 
ael op the road to Sardes, It corresponds well 
somgh to the probable pesition of Callatebus, but 
there is pe evidence to identify it. [G. L.] 

CALLATIS (KaAaAavis, KdAatis, KadAaria, 
e KeAAgrria), a large city of Thrace, on the coast 
othe Eoxine, It was a colony of Miletus (Mels, ii. 
3. sed its original name Acervetia. (Plin. iv. 18.) 
Tr sathar of the Etym. Mag. describes it as a co- 
vey of Heracleia, which may mean nothing else but 
tat, ata later periad, fresh colonists were sent out 
fu Heracleia. §=(Seyl. Jeripl. p. 29; Strub. vii. p. 
319; Seymm. Frag, 15; Diod, xix. 73, xx. 25; 
Aveaym, Peripl p. 12; Steph. B. 4.0.5 Procop. de 
deaf iv. DL; Ptol. ii. 10.§ 8; Amm, Mare. xxvii. 
4) The town appears to have been flourishing down 
be lite period, and is now generally identified with 
t& tn of Collat or Collats, [L.S.] 

CALLENSES. [Carestum]. 

CALLEVA, in Britain, distant 22 miles, accord- 
si lw the Ttinerary, fron Venta Belgarum, in the 
‘owen of the Thames, In the seventh Jter this 
ws & specified as Calleva Attrebatum. In the 
verlth it is simply Callewa. How far does this 
wily as in separating the two towns? = It simply 
ve ates the likelihood of there having been another | 
Jyra sanewbere. It by bo means proves that the 
‘eva of the twelfth Jter was such a second one. 
kww, the identity or difference is to be determined 
* ihe sperial evidence of the case. Now, a similar 
® €sistency——as is remarked by Horsley —occurs 
Use ootice of Leurium, In one /ter it is /eurium 
oupaatom, in another, simply /swrium. Hence, 
te axsarcption ef a second Culleva, mentioned by 
‘; tttamt author, is unnecessary. Of the one in 
a ton, Silebester is the generally recognised mo- 
em equivalent, [R.G.L.] 

CALLIARLS (KatAlapos: Eth, KaAAcapeds), a 
vs & esetern Lecris mentioned by Homer, was un- 
Suited in Strabe's time, but its nume was still 

ued to a tract of ground on account of the ferti- 
tee? the latter. (Hom, /f. ii, 531; Strub. ix. p. 
Zo. Meph. B. a. ¢.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 

f. 190.) 

| SLLYCHORUS, a river of Bithynia mentioned 

Muay (vi. 2) and also by Scylax i p. 
é) GL. 

‘ALLYCULA MONS, « range of ‘asecaa: in 
‘tribes part of Campania. The name is found 

» Livy (xxi. 15, 16), from whem we gather 

& & Was the ridge which separates the great 
on the N. of the Vultaurnns, known as the 
vuas Acer, from the upper valley of that river, 

* Ca‘atia and Allifae, which belonged to Sam- 
<a This ridge is, in fact, the same of which the | 





| Mittel Italien, p. 98.) 


tion on his march from Samniam inte Campania 
(n.c. 217), when he laid waste the Falernian Plain; 
but on his return Fabius occupied the passes of 
Mt. Callicula, as well as Casilinum, which com- 
manded the passage of the Vulturnus, hoping thus 
to cnt off his retreat. Hannibal, however, deceived 
him by a stratagem, and effected the passage of the 
mountain without difficulty (76. 16—-18). Poly- 
bius, whe relates the same operations (iii. 91—94), 
designates this mountain range by the name of 
"EpiGiaviv, for which it has been proposed to read 
Tpe6tavdy, from Trebia or Trebula, a small town in 
this neighbourhood; but the position of Trebula is 
vot well ascertained, and the * Trebianus Ager,” 
mentioned by Livy in another passage (xxiii. 14), is 
placed by him S, of the Vulturous. The name 
given by Polybius is, however, in all probability, 
corrupt. {E. H. 

CALLI'DROMUS, bataage 

CALLI'ENA (KadAleva, Arrian. Peripl. Mar, 
Erythr., KadMsavd, Cosmas Indicopl ii, p. 337: 
Kalliannee, on the mainland, opposite Bordbeay), a 
considerable seaport and capital of a principality on 
the W. coast of India. [P. 8.J 

CALLIENSES. [Catium.] 

CA'LLIFAE, a town of Samnium, mentioned only 
by Livy (vill. 25) who relates that the consuls 
C, Petelius and L. Papirius in p. c. 323, took three 
towns of the Samnites, Callifae, Rufrium and Allifae, 
Cluver supposes Callifae to be represented by the 
modern Carife, in the country of the Hirpini, be- 
tween Frigento and Trevico; but this position seems 
much tow distant: and it is more probable that all 
the three towns were situated in the same neigh- 
bourhood, A local antiquarian has given strong 
reasons for placing Callitae on the site of Calvisi, a 
village about five miles E. of Alife, at the foot of 
the Monte Matese, where there exist some remains 
of an ancient town, (Trutta, Antichita Allifane, 4to,, 
Napoli, 1776; Romanelli, vel. i p.458; Abeken, 
[E. H. B.J 

CALLIGA [CaniuGcar]. 

CALLIGERIS (KadAryepis), an inland city of 
Tudia intra Gangem, on the W. side of the peninsula, 
between the rivers Bends and Psendostomus. ([tol. 
vii, 1. § 83.) Some identify it with Calliena. 
(Mannert, vol, v. pt. i. p. 146.) [P. S.J 

CALLIGICUM PROM. [Cony.] 

CALLINI‘CUS, CALLINICUM. ~ [Niceruo- 
RIUM. 

CALLINU'SA (KadAlvovea == Kad} Nijvos?), a 
promontory to the NW. of Cyprus, which Ptolemy 
(v. 14. § 4) places to the W. of Soli. D'Anville 
(Mém. de C Acad, des Inser, vol. xxxii. p. 537), 
from one Venetian map, gives it the name of £leni, 
and from another Venetian map, Capo de Aleasan- 
dreta, (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 74; Mariti, Viaggi, 
vol. i. 199.) (E. B. J.) 

CALLIOPE (KadAdrn, Pol. x. 31; Appian, Sgr. 
57; Steph. B.; Phin. vi, 17. 8. 29), a town founded 
by Seleucus in Parthia. The situation is unknown ; 
bat it is mentioned by Appian as one of many towns 
built by Seleucus, and named by him after other 
Greck towns, [V. 

CALLITPOLIS (KaadAlwots). 1. (Gallipoli), a 
maritime city of Calabria, situated on the Tarentine 
Gulf, about 30 miles from the lapygian promontory, 
and between 50 and 60 from Tarentum. (Pliny 
gives the furiner distance at 32 M.I’., and the latter 
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at 75. 
origin, which is farther eomfrmed by Mela (ii. 4), 
whe calls it * Uels Graia, Callijpolis;” amt we learn 
frou Dionysius (hr, Mai xvit, 4) that it was forneded 
by a Lacedveieaian mane Leacippis, with the 
@ument and assistance of the Tureritines, who did 
themiovlves peevionsly tad a stall settlement there. 
Viiny tells us that it was esilel in his fine Aixa 
(> Callipalis quae nune est Ausa.” iii Ths. 16), 
Init it world seem te inwe never lest its Grok appel- 
lation, Whiel it retains almeet unaltered at the 
prevent dhty. The auetent city danhtles errupied 
the swine site with the meiorn Gallipoli ona recky 
pebisia projecting boldly into the sea, atl eon. 
nectal with the ntiatind only by a bridge ar cattse. 
way. Tt is reniarkalde that we thel i anelent ties 
ne allusion bo the excellones of bis pert, te whieh it 


CALLIPOLIS. 


ewes TES present phousperity: it is new ane ef the 


Test cousiderabte tradime tewns in this partef Maly, 
ail cotiains abeve P2000 inhabitants,  (Galates, 
Die Site Tapaygice, 939; Roumelli, vel. ii. pp. 44 
—47: Swinkume, Travefs, volo ip. S68, Gins- 
tinkani, Je, Geogr. a. 00). 

2. A cily on the KE. oct of Sieily, which was of 
Greck origin. aid acebmy fon the neighboring city 
of Nase. (Sevten. Ch. 286. Strib, vie po 272.) It 
appears te lave Ceased ta exist at an erly period. as 
the andy netioe of it tae in bistery is in Lleredotus 
(sii. 154). whe toetions it as having been besievedl 
ant malueed te subjection by Tipporrates, tvinint 
of Geta Utis prolable that it was destroyed, or 
its inhabitants remeved, either by tlot ruler, or 
his successor Gelon, aceurling te a potiey familiar 
to the Sicilian deepets, as, frem dhe absence of all 
mention af the quume by Thueviiides daring the 
operators of the Athenians on the B, coast of Sicily, 
it svents Certain that it was then ne loueer in exist- 
enee, Not is the name atterwanks fontul in Div- 
doris; ried itis only thentiowsl by Strike as one of 
the cities of Sicily that had disappeared befure lis 
tite, (Steal. vin p. 2725 Steph. Dose) Silas 


Ttadiens,inideed, speaks of it as iit still existed daring | 


the Secuml Panic War Oxiv, 2499; bat his aeenrary 
on this point mag well be questioned, Tf was pro 
feibly situated on the coast fetween Naxos cond 
Mossana, [hh WB 
CALLIPOLIS (KoaAGrodrs: Gedlipoli), a town 
in the Thracian Chemeiesus, opposite to Linnpeacus. 
(Strabo xiii. p. S80, Steple Bes. ees Mol iii, 12. $4; 
Prowop. de ated. iv, 3 Liv. xaxi. 16s Blin. iv. 
is.) {L.s.] 


CALLIPOLIS. [Cattarst.) 


CALLYRKIOE (Raadadgipoy), warit springs on | 


the easterti side of the Jordan, sal net fur trom the 
Dead Sea. to whieh Hered the Great resorted during 
his Vast tifess. by the advice of diis pliysielans. The 
strecnn flows tite the Dead Ses, Ghosepla, At xvii, 
6.355.) Diiny Cv. 16) alse cdeserihes it as eadvlnas 
fons islieae salubritatis.” (Nehand, J edecet, pp dUZ, 
SU, G78, 670.) The place was visited hy Captains 
Irby and Mangles in PSPS, atel is thins deseribedk by 
these intelligent travellers: © Looking down inte the 
valley of Callierlia. it presents some grind and ro- 
taartic features, “The necks vary between rel, erey, 
and black and have a held atl inposiug appenranes, 
The whole hottem is filled, and in a inanner choked, 
with a crowded thicket ef canes ad aspens of dif- 
ferent species, intermixed with the palm, whieh is also 
seen fisin in tufts in the recesses of Ue mountain's 
sile, and in every place Whenee the springs issue, In 
oue place a considerable stream of het water is seen 





CALOR. 


Its name snffiviently attests its Greek | precipitating itself from a high and perpendicalsr def 


wf creck, which is strongly tinted with the tuyfluct 
yellow of sulphur deposited upon it, On relat 
the bottan, we found ourselves at what mart be 
termed a Lot river, se ¢npiows and tapid is it, aot os 
heat so little abated: this cotitinues ae if passes 
dhaviwands, by its receiving constant seppbe of 
water of the sae temperatare.... We pase! bor 
abundant springs, all within the distance of balfa 
wile, discharging themselves inte the stream st nit 
aivies with its course, We judcad the distane tra 
the Deal Sea by the ravine to be about one bear ard 
aholf, Maclan says that there was a cusonnied 
city at Calfrrhoe: iu which we think, fren the very 
nature of the place, he must be wrong, ainee ther & 
tot syeice or fouling for a tewn da ilar valley, so far 
aswe saw it. That Herod mast hare had soo 
helsing when he visited these springs. is true, std 
there are sutieciont remains to prose that sare sr 
of buildings bave beew erected. “Lhe whole sara 
of the shelf, where the springs are, is sive wed net 
with tiles and broket pottery; and, what is met 
surprising, within very few minutes, without wy 
parkicular search, four ancient copper wedals © 


found: all were tow much defaced to be distingnab- 


alle, but they appeared to be Reman.’ ( Traces, p 


/467—469,) Its course to the Dead Sea war 


pled in 1848 by the American expeslithn, ani b- 
serited by Lieut, Lynch, “ The stream, 12 feet "0 
and 10 inches deep, rushes in a suutherly direcos 
with creat velocity into the sen, Temperater 4 
the air TO, of the sea TS°, of the stream 94", ae 
iaily np the chasm 95°. Tt was a lithe sulpharss 
fo the taste.” Tt issnes from a chasm 122 feet et 
Ghe perpendicular sides of which vary from S$) > 
150 feet im Weight), and rons throngh @ small 4+ 


jalont 2 furlongs to the sea, (Lynch's Fzpedrua 


| 371.) [er Ww.) 
CALLIRRHOE FONS. [Arerxan, p 292. 
CALLISTEATLIA (KadAurzpatia), a tore 2 
Asia, on the east of the Eaxine, 2 stedis eet 4 
Cape Caratohis (Marcian, Peril. p73): it wae abe 
called Marsiila, according to the anonyineas actlt 
of the Periplus, As Carambis is well known, Cator 
tratia may also he determined, (6. L? 
CALLITIERA, a town of Thessaly, in the = 
trict Thessaliotis, of uncertain site. (Lav. xxxil 13> 
CA'LLIUM or CALLIPOLIS (Kedar, Poe 
x. 22. $6; KaddAtrodrs, Pol. ap. Stepa, Bose 
Képag; Liv. xxx. 31: Ath, KadaAceds), the chocf wei 
of the Cailienses (of KeadaAdis, Thre. i. 96), © 
situated om the eastern confines of Aetola. a or 
of the heights of Mt. Geta, and on the road fra th 
valley of the Spercheus to Aetolia, It was be 
raul that the Gauls marched inte Aetolia in Re. 2% 
when they surprised and destroved Cailiom, and -er 
mitted the toast horrible atrocities on the tnbabess 
(Hans. x. 22.) Calliaim also lay on the mad fran Fs 
(the summit of Geta, where Hercules was sippees | 
have burnt himself) to Naupactas, and if wae cimoel 
by Mt. Covax from lower Aetolia. (Liv, mmm 31} 
CALO, a station in the north of Gallia, wte> ¢ 
placal in the Antonine Itin. on the rad ites 
Vetera (Venter) and Gelduba ((eldod, as Do Ace 
calls it, Gelb or Gdlep). The distances ta ty 
place tolerably well, and the passage over the street 
called the Aennelbach, the same appareaut ths 
DyAnville names the Keluet, Acnneit, or Arods 
svemns to represent Calo. (G.bL} 
CALOR (Kdawp), 1. A river of Sammon, 4 
of the moet considernble of the tribctanes & & 
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CALOS. 


Voltarous, still called the Calore. It rises in the 
wantry ef the Hirpini, in the same lofty group of 
reattains im which the Aufidus and the Silarus 
fuse their sourees ; from thence it flows first N. and 
ten W, passes ander the walls of Beneventum, and 
diss the Vultarnus a few miles SW. of Telesia. In 
ths cuune it receives two tributary streams : the 
Aulates or Saddeto, which joins it under the walls 
d@ Bewventam, and the Tamarus or Tamaro, about 
5 oiks higher up its course, It was on the banks 
ef ih river, about three miles from Beneventum, 
timt the Carthaginian general Hanno was defeated 
tr T. Setapronias Gracchus in p.c. 214; and some 
eather, alm, represented it as the scene of the de- 
fat and death of Gracchus himself two years later : 
stuch, however, according to Livy, really occurred 
«a ple called Campi Veteres in Locania. (Liv. 
suv, 4, xxv. 17; Appian. Annib, 36.) 

2 A river of Lucania, fowing inio the Silarus, 
he came is known only irom the Itin, Ant. (p. 110) 
ste marks a siation “ Ad Calorem,” on the road 
kuling fen Salernum into Lacanin: the distances 


frm are confused, but there is no doubt that the | 


‘ier meant is the one still called the Calore, which 
Sewn frum the S. nearly parallel with the Tanagrus 
© Taaagro, and joins the Silarus (Sele) about 5 
telies from its ravath. (E. H. B.] 
CALOS (Kadtés worauds), a river of Pontus, the 
putea of which may be placed approximaiely from 
lie fact af its being 120 stadia west of the river 
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are the statements of Eustathius (ad Dion, Perieg. 
64) and Avienus (/. c. 344—347). The former 
says that, of the two pillars of Hercules, that in 
Europe was called Calpe in the barbarian tongue, 
but Alybe (AAUGy) by the Greeks; and that in 
Libya Abenna by the barbarians (comp. Philostr, 
lc.) and Cynegetice (Kuvryyetiet) in Greek, or, as 
he says lower down Abyle or Abylyx (‘A€uvAny 
"AGJAuxa), Avienus, confining the name Abila to 
the rock on the African shore, interprets the word 
to mean in Punic, a lofty mountain, Probably the 
words Abila, Abyla, Alyba, Calpe, were originally 
identical; the chief diference of form being in the 
presence or absence of the guttural; and it seenws 
most likely that the root is Phoenician, thongh some 
would make it Iberian, and connect it with the well- 
known Celtic root Alp. (Salmas. ad Solin, p. 203; 
Tzsch, ad Mel. ii. 6. § 8; Wernsdorf, ad Avien. 
ic.). Whatever may be the origin of the name of 
Calpe, it is probably the same word which we find 
used in reference to the S. of Spain in the various 
forms, Carp-e, Cart-via, Tart-essus, as will appear 
under Carresa, where also will be found a discus- 
sion of Strabo's important statement respecting a 
city of the name of Calpe. 

The rock is too proudly familiar to English readers 
to need much description. It is composed of grey 
limestone and marble; its length from N. to S. is 
about 3 miles; its circamference about 7; and its 
highest point about 1500 feet above the sea. It 


Cactus, which is Jaa in the Pashalick of Trela- | divides the Mediterranean from the Bay of Gibral- 


mod There was at its mouth a trading port called 
(al Parembole, (Arrian, p. 7.) [G. LJ 

CALPE (KdAry: KeéAsis, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
1; Gebrudtear), the ancient name of the precipitons 
sak, at the S. extremity of the Spanish coast, and 
tthe £ ead of the Fretum Gadicanatn (Straits of 
‘weeltr), which formed the northern of the two 
ris called by the ancients the Pillars of Hercules; 
t southern pillar, on the African coast, being 
tewis [Apyis, Hencunis Cotvmnar]. Calpe 
i decribed by Strabo (iit. p. 139) as a mountain at 
tk» paint where the Inner Sea joins the Outer, on 
w ight hand of those ssiling outwards, belonging 

the Iberians called Bastetani or Bastuli, not 
i ™ cireuit, bat lofty and precipitous, so that 
ree a ditance it appears like an island (an appear- 
or due also to the Hatneas of the isthmus which 
tées it to the mainland). He places it at dis. 
wees of 750 or 800 stadia from Gadeira (Cadiz) 
tthe W., and frea Malaca (Malaga) on the E., 
wi 2200 stadia from Cartbago Nova (iii. pp. 156, 
. cunp. i p. 31, ii. p 108, iii. pp. 148, 170; 
thetr. Lc; Marcian. Heracl. p. 37; Ptol. ii. 4. § 
L Mela (i. 5. § 3, ii. 6. § 8) adds that it was 
i=wed ont into o great concarity on the W. side, 
rm to be almaont pierced through; but whether 
i deseription refers to the general form of the 
vs, 0c tothe nomeruns caves which exist in it, is 
char fram Mela’s words. Pliny mentions it as 
*timet mountain of Spain, and the W. bead- 
vol ef that great gulf of the Mediterranean, of 
aah the S. peat of Italy forms the E. headland 
a tah, 3) 

Tar nace has been a fertile subject of conjecture. 
cnrdimg to the practice of finding a significant 
“eh wed im the most foreign names, some derived 

fen ediccyg, an urn, to which the form of the 
°2 wns femeied tu tear some resemblance (Schol. 
é Jee, Set. av. 279; Avien. Or. Mar. 348, 349). 
ee worthy of motice, though evidently confused, 


tar or Algesiras, which opens up from the Straits, 
having 5 miles for its greatest width, and 8 fur its 
greatest depth. At the head of this bay was the 
ancient city of CARTEL. 

The modern nate is a corruption of Jebel- Tarik, 
i.e. the hill of Tarik, a name derived from the 
Moorish conqueror who landed here, April 30, 711. 
(Ford, Handbook of Spain, p. 107; Curter, Journey 
Jrom Gibraltar to Malaga; Col. James, Hist. of 
the Herculean Straits.) [P. 5.] 

CALPE (KéArn), a river of Bithynia, the Chal- 
pas of Strabo (p. 543). It lies between the Psilis, 
from which it is 210 stadia distant, and the Sanga- 
rius. There was also a port culled the port of Calpe. 
Xenophon (4nab. vi. 4), who passed through the 
place on his retreat with the Ten Thousand, describes 
it as about half way between Byzantium and Hera- 
cleia: it is a promontory, and the part which pro- 
jects into the sea is an abrupt precipice. The neck 
which connects the promontory with the maiuland 
is only 400 feet wide. The port is under the rock 
to the west, and has a beach; and close to the sea 
there is a source of fresh water, The place is mi- 
uutely described by Xenophon, and ia easily identified 
on the maps, in some of which the port is marked 
Kirpe Liman. Apollonius (Arg. i. 661) calls the 
river Calpe “ deep flowing ” {G. L.] 

CALPIA. [Carreta.] 

CALUCO'NES (KaAodxwves), a tribe of the Le- 
pontii in Rhactia, the name of which is still preserved 
in that of the valley of Aalenca. (Vin. iii. 24; 
Ptol. ii. 12. § 3.) (L.8.] 

CALVUS, a hill near Bilbilis, in Hispania ‘Tar. 
raconensis, mentioned by Martial (i. 49). [P.8.] 

CALYCADNUS (KaAtxadvos), one of the largest 
rivers of Cilicia. (Strab, p. 670.) It rises in the 
range of Taurus, and after a general eastern course 
between the range of Taurus and the high land 
which borders this part of the coast of Cilicia, it 
passes Selefkich, the remains of Seleuceia, _ enters 
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the Mediterranean north-east of the promontory of 
Sarpedon. © The most fertile and the only extensive 
level in (Cilicia) Trecheiotis is the valley of the 
Calyeadnus, a district which was sumetines called 
Citix” (Leake, lain iver, po 116.) The Caly- 
cndius is about TSO feet wide, opposite to Seleuceia, 
where there isa lridye of six arehes. ‘The rivet is 
how ealled the Ghink-Sa. Ut enters the sea throne 
a low suady bewwh. Tn the treaty between Antiochus 
aml the Romans (Polish. xxii 26) the Syrian king 
Was Tot te navigate west of the promentery Caly. 
calomin, except in certain cases, Livy Cxxxviii, 38) 
Mentions the same terms, hut he speaks both of 
Calvealonm aml the Sarpeden (premet.teria); and 
Appian (Sve. 89) also toettions the Gee pronion 
tories Calyendinum and Sarpedenium, and ins the 
sate onder. Now if the Surpeden ef Strabo were the 
lofty promontory of Cape Coralicre, as Beaufort 
supposed (Karnnnnda, p. 235). the Calveadiuun, 
which we may fairly infer to be near Sarpeden, aml 
near the river, might be the Jong sunly point: of 
Lisson el Kahpeh, whieh is between Cape Caraticrs, 
aml the month of the river Calyewtius. Beaufort 
supposes this long sandy point to he the Zepliyrian 
of Steubos Tt is correctly deseritied in the Starlinsnmies 
“as a sundy narrow spit, SO stadia from the Caly- 
culans,” which is about the trac distamee; but in the 
Stadiasmus it is called Sarpedenia. According te 
the Stadiasmius then the eape ealled Calyoutauin 
must be, as Leake supposes, the projection of the 
scimly coast at the mnenth of the Calyeutans, This 
identification of Sarpedon with Lissan ef Kuhpeh, 
and the position of Zephyeini at the month of the 
Calyeadnns, agree very well with Strabe’s words: and 
the Zephyrivm of Strabo and Calyeuluam of Livy 
aml Polybius aml Appian, nay be the sane. Troleniy 
going fron west to east mentions Surpeden, the river 
Calyeadans and Zephyrian: bit his Zephyriun may 
still be at the rowath of the Calyeadaus, [4 Le] 

CALYDNAE INSULAE (KdAuSeou vitor). 
1. A group of islands eff the coast ef Caria, men- 
tiened by Homer (//. ii. 677), of whiel the prin- 
cipal one was Calymna, For details, see Ca- 
LYMNA. 

2, ‘Two small islands off the coast of Troas, said 
fo be situved between Tenedes and the promontery 
Lectuin. (Steab, xiii, p. 604; Quint. Sinyrt. xii, 
455; Enstath, ad Hom. 11 ii, 6775 Taets. aed Lat 
cophr. 25.) Dut ne iskunls are tiand in this posi- 


tion; and it is not impossible that they may owe | 


their name to the passege in Tomer mentioned 
aleve, thengh the Culvdnae of Ibomer are in an 
entirely different position. 

ON LYDON (Keddie: Eth, KaduSaris, Caly- 
donias: Avert-gi), the most celebrated cityof Aetelia, 
in the hevoie age, Was founded by Aetelus in the Land 
of the Curetes, and was ecallel Cabslon, after the 
name of his son Calyden aml the neighbouring 
town of Tleuron are sail by Strabo te lave been onee 
the ornament (rpiexyyqua) of Greeve, but to have 
stink in his time into isignifieance. Culvdon was 
siticited ina fertile plain near the Evenns, and at 
the distance of 7) (Roman) iniles trot the sea, ste- 
cording to Pliny. Tt is frequently mentioned lw 
Ibaner, who gives it the epithet of merpneraa anil 
cires, from whieh we might conelwle that the 
city was sitteted om a recky height; but Straube 
ftys that these epithets were te be applied tu the 
district amd met te the city itself, Pheimer alse ecles 
brates the fertility ef the plain ef the lovely” 
(*pavey) Calydon. (Apollud. 7. $7; Wlin. iv. 3; 
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| Hom, 7 ii. 640, ix. 877, xu 217, xiv. LA: So 
‘yp. 450, my. $60.) In the eurliest tines tie * 
bitants of Calvden appeur te Lave tera elec 
incessant hestilities with the Cuntes. wioecenr. | 
to reside ju their an ient capital Petine. ar eg 
endeavoured taexpel the tnvaders from th oscar. 
A vivid aecount of one of the battia betwea ie + 
Coretes and Calydenians is giver in an esc f 
the Hlind (ix. 529, seq.) The bhernes of (asce 
tre come the most celebrated of the ber: 
It was the residence of Oeneus, father ef Trees om 
Meleager, and grandfather of Dione ies. bor 
tin of Ocnens Artemis sent a toustrtts tear of 
waste the fields of Calvdon, which was hare 
Meleager and niutnerous ether hemes (See Jeo 9 
Myth art. Melrager.)  “Vhe Caivdonians tee cet 
in the Trojan war under their king Thea t+ s® 4 
, (not the grandson) of Geneus, (Hem. 2h ies) 
| Calydon is net often mentioned in the bite! 
peek Inne. SL we find it im the pees 4 
the Aehaeans, bat we are not told hew= it cate 
their Lands: we know, however, that Naps o et 
given te the Achacans at the chee of the boepet 
Heshon war, and itwas probably the Achar ans <tled 
at Nanypeetus whe gained possessi maf the 
In the above-mentioned vear the Achavate at (ef. 
don were se hard pressed be the Acactaman Gat 
they applied to the Laredactnouians ter bey: at 
| Agesilaus in Cottsequenee Was sent with ao sm 
into Aetolia, Calydon remained in the Lands of 
j Achacans till the overthrow of the Spartan ope 
macy by the battle of Leuctra (me. 371) © 
Eyoninetulas restored the town te the Act» 
Jn the civil war between Caesar and Pear pes 
48) it still appears asa consideratle plac: | 
few years afterwards its inhabitants were res 
lv Atigustus to Niewpolis, which he tous 
commuetionite his victory at Actinm (rc. 31) 
continues however to be mentioned by the lett 
| gewgraphers, (Xen. Hell, iv. 6 $ 1s Paw. oe 
$2: Died, xv. 75; Cavs. BLOC. iii, 352 Mele 
| $10; Pin, iv. 8; Proll, 15. $14.) Care 
















the head-quarters of the worship of Asem 
phria, and when the inhabitants of the tows 
removed to Nicopolis, Augustus gave to Pare 
Achaia the statue of this guidess which bel 
| lmged to Calydon, (Faus. iv. 31. $7, vi 18 § 
There was also a statue of Dionysus st P 
which had been removed from Calyden. (1 
vii, 21.) Near Calyden there was a temple! 
Apollo Laplirius (Strabo p. 459, with bs 
note); and in the neighbourhoad af the ety 
was also a like celebrated for its fish. [See 
| 64a.) 
Tn the Roman pacts we find Calydjnu, aw 
of Calydon, i.e. Deianira, danchter of Qenems, 
of Calveden (Oh. Met. ix, T12) 2 Codjrtencns 
ie. Meleacer (bid, viii. 324); Caljd mine 
ie the Achelous, separating Acarranss aod Aq 
vbecmse Calvdon was the chief tewn of 
(fhid, viii. 727, ix. 2)3 Calgedunia reamar io. AL 
j because Diomedes, the son of Tyros, aod 
| of Ceueus, king of Calvden. aftermanis oben 
Apulia as his kingduin, (/bed xiv. S12.) 
‘There has town strane dispute respect: 
of Calvdon, The Peuwtincerian Tables places i 
lof the Evenus, amd 9 miles from this over 
, is clearly anistake. Tt is cvideut froen Ss 
acewnnt Cp. 450, se0,), and frau ell cl 
mlating to Calvdon, that both this city ar 
lay on the western side of the Evenns, bots 
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river and the Achelous* Leake supposes the ruins 
winch be discovered at Awrt-agd, a little to the E. 
¢ the Evenaus, to be those of Calydon. They are 
‘stuat a ode of 1 hour and 35 minutes from JMe- 
avoaght, and are situated on one of the last slopes 
Mi. Arseynthus at the entrance of the vale of 
Ue Rvenos, where that river issues from the in- 
vrew talleys inte the maritime plain. They do not 
“acd on any commanding height, as the Homeric 
ruthets above mentioned would lead us to suppose, 
ie it is perhaps for this reason that Strabo sup- 
pees these epithets to apply to the surrounding 
mantry. The remains of the walls are traceable 
a twit whole cireuit of near two miles and a half; 
wel wataicde the walls Leake discovered some ruins, 
viark tay have been the peribulus of the temple of 
Aceras Laphria, (Leake, Vorthern Greece, vol. iii, 
j- DES, wey.) 

CA'LYDON or CA‘LIDON, a place in Gallia, 
entonel by Armmianas Marcellinns (xxvii. 1). 
/ Annile was not able to assign its position. Hadrian 
items, whe changed the reading of the MSS. to 
sient, takes the place to be Chalon-sur-Sadne ; 
22 Were is mo MS. authority for this alteration, 
(he narrative of Ammianus does not help us in de- 
immmng the position, Walekenaer ((féog. vol. i. 
(S16), relying om the resemblance of name which 
y Stale in the furest of Caldnoven, in the French 
reriornt of the Moselle, in the arrondissement of 
‘boomeuile, places Calydon near the forest, and at 
“torrie, or, as he aids, rather at 3000 feet distant 
wm Thiewrille, at Yertz, on the right hank of the 
leet, where many medals have been found; but he | 
ow net aay what kind of medals, [G. L.J 
CALYMNA (KdAvura, KaAguva: Eth. Ka- 
‘ses: Kalioumo), an island off the coast of Caria 
mewn Leros amd Cos. It appears to have been 
principal island of the group which Homer calls 
aiviome (vjow KdAvovas, JL ii, 677): the other 
ais were parobably Leros, Telendos, Hypsercinos 
livjsertivma) and Plate. (Comp. Strab. x. p. 489.) 
2) suua is the correct orthography, since we find it 
% "nition om cuing and inscriptions, (Dickh, 
wer. Na 2671.) This form also occurs in Scylax, 
tah4 Uvad, Saidas, and the Etymologicuin Mag- 
sa; bat out of respect for Homer, whose authority 
Siewmed paranoant, most of the ancient writers 
tte islasd Calydna, and some were even Sel 
to the error of making two different islands, Ca- 
tar and Calymma (Plin. iv, 12.5. 23; Steph. : 
,# ov.) 

the ilatd was originally inhabited by Carians, 
i aas afterwards colonised by Thessalian Acolians | 
' eine under Heraclid leaders, It also received 
Feditvnsl coluny of Argives, who are sail to 
we hewn shipwrecked on the island after the | 
crn war. (Diad. v. 54; Hom. Jb ii. 675.) At 
wee of the Persian war it was subject to Arte- 
wa of Halicarnaseus, together with the neigh- 
ag inbands of Cos and Nisyrns, (Herod. 
& ¥) 

Calycsna is an island of aome size, and contains at 
revat Tia? inhabitants. <A full account of it, 

*her with a map, is given by Ross in the work 
‘wt ‘whew. The description of Ovid (de Art. Am, 


a cr a at 











* The pessace in Straho (p. 459, sub fin.), in 
Piesmm and Calydon are both described as 
‘tte Evecas, dees not agree with his previous 
mptem, aad carat have been written as it now 
ha (See Kramer's note.) 
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ii, 81)—" silvis umbrosa Calymne” — does not 
apply to the present condition of the island, and was 
probably equally inapplicable in antiqnity; since the 
island is mountainous and bare, It produces figs, 
wine, barley, oil, and excellent honey; for the latter 
it was also celebrated in antiquity. (“ Fecandaque 
melle Calymne,” Ov, Met, vill, 222; Strab. £ ¢.) 

With respect to the ancient towns, Pliny in ove 
passage (iv. 12. s. 23) imentions only one town, 
Coos; but in another (v. 31. s. 56) he mentions 
three, Notium, Nisyrus, Mendeterus, The prin- 
cipal ancient remains are found in the valley above 
the harbour Lindria on the western side of the 
island; but Ress found no inscriptions recording the 
name of the town. The chief ruins are those of a 
great church vod Xperrov ryt ‘lepouradtu, built 
upon the site of an ancient temple of Apollo, of 
which there are still remains. Stephanus (¢. ¢. 
KdAvdva) speaks of ApolloCalydneus. South of the 
town there is a plain still called Argos, as in the inland 
of Casus. [Casta] (Ross, Reisen auf den Gric- 
chischen Inseln, vol. ii. p, 92, seq., vol. iii, p. 139.) 

CALYNDA (KdaurBa: Beth. KaavyBeds), a town 
of Caria, according to Stephanus, is placed by Strabo 
60 stadia from the sea (p. 561), west of the Gulf of 
Glancus, and enst of Caunus. The MSS. of Strabo 
appear to have Calymna, which, however, is an error 
of the copyists. It appears, from a passage in He- 
rodotus (i. 172), that the territory of Caunus bor- 
dered on that of Calynda, Damasithymns (Herod. 
viii. 87), king of Calynda, was at the battle of Sala- 
mis with some ships on the side of Xerxes; from 
which we may conclude that Calynda was pear the 
coast, or had some sea-port. Calynda was afterwards, 
as it appears froin Polybius (xxxi. 17), subject to 
Cannus; but having revelted from Caunas, it placed 
itself under the protection of the Rhodians, 

Fellows supposes Calynda to be under a range of 
mountains pear the sea, between two ridges of rocks; 
“many large squared stones lie in heaps down the 
slope facing the east, and the valley is guarded by 
walls of s very early date of Greek workmanship,” 
He concludes, from the style of the tombs, that the 
city was in Lycia. The place is near the gulf of 
Glaucus or Makri, and east of the river Talaman 
-#4. The remains which he saw are assigned to 
Daedala by Hoskyn. (Spratt’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 42.) 
But Fellows discovered a city which is proved by 
inscriptions to be Cadyanda, a name otherwise un- 
known to us. It lies NNE. of Madkvi, on the Gulf 
of Glanens or Madkri, at a place called Hoozoomlee, 
situated on an elevated plain, immetiately above 
which are the ruins of Cadyanda, There are many 
rock tombs and sculptures, one of which is repre- 
sented in the frontispiece to Fellows’ Lgcta, “ The 
ruins of the city are seated on the level summit of a 
high mountain; a great street, bordered with tem- 
pies and an buildings, rans down the centre.” 
(Spratt’s Lycia.) Huskyn, who discovered Cannus, 
looked in vain for ruins between that place and Cady- 
anda. Accordingly it is suggested that the moun 
tains of Hoozoumlee may be the Calyudian moun- 
tains, (Spratt's Lycia, vol. i, po 43.) But these 
Calyndian mountains are a modern invention, perhaps 
originating in a misunderstanding of Herodotus Gi, 
132), who speaks of the “ Calyndian frontiers ” 
(otipwr tay Kodurdixay), Between Hoozoomlee and 
Makri, a distance of about 9 miles, there are no 
ruins; “ but in the centre of the plain of Mfakri there 
is a borial pround, where some lasge inscribed blocks, 


apparently the remains of a building —_ on 
rt 
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the spot, have the name ‘Cadvanda’ incladed in 
their mseriptions.”  (Spratt’s Ageia, vel i op. 44) 
It is stated in ansthor passage in this work that the 
monniiental inseription was found five or six tiles 
south of Cudvaunida. 

The namie Calvnda oecurs in Ptolemy (. 3) as a 
Lycian city, and it ix the nearest Lyeian city to 
Cannus in Curia, Pliny (¥, 28) mentions * Plimen 
Axon, Oppidium Calrada.” Tt is plain that) Pro 
Ietiy’s Calynida will pet suit the position of Chdr- 
anda; norean the position cf Culvamla he reconciled 
with Strabe'’s position of Calynda, [tis certain that 
Calviwla is net Corlyanda, None of the inscriptions 
of Cadvanda whieh are given by Pylhews and in 
Spratts Laeta are ofan early pened “There is little 
or no deubt that Calvida is in the busi af the lenge 
river Tehrnan-Se, whieh seems te be the Calbis of 
Straba, aud the same river that Vliuy ant Livy call 
the mls, [G. L.] 

CAMACHA (Kauaya: Kemifh)astrme fortress 
of Anne, called in Armenian Gawann, and ale 
Ant, was well Known in history, fat if was not till 
Jately that its site cenkt le identitied. Mr, Brant 
(Journ. feet, Soe vol vi. pe 2022) places at at abunt 
26 miles SW, from Ersing oe, on the left benk of the 
W, Euphrates (AvrmeSo). It is a ringular place: 
anelevated portion ef tle town is within a wall of 
very micient stractare, hat commiunded hy monntains 
rising chee to it, ‘The vemainuder is situated an a 
slope anidst gantens ascending fran the river bank, 
Tt cnebiowd a celebrated tennpde of Lhe weet Aramacd, 
containifig a great uiniiler of literary noerutients, 
whirh were destroyed by Che endersot St. Gregory af 
Arnictin, here were deposited the treasures ef the 
Armenian kings, as well as ray ef their tombs: 


hence the nime,—the word Gawedh sinifving & a / 


vorpee.” “The Bizantine emperors kept a strens 
garrison here to defend the eastern yert of their 
empire fon the attarks ef the Meslens, up) to the 
Commencement of tie Lith centary, 

(Comp. Const. Porph. de ado Dap. 50: St, 
Martin, Mew ste FA rnecnte, volo ip, Pas Witter, 
Porfhinde Vol, x. pa FS2, Chosen, Baye, Beant eat. 
vol. Je Al.) [hk tJ 

CAMARA (Kaudpa: Eth, Rawapetos, Steph, B.), 
a city ef Crete, situated to the Foot ls Cited tik 
17, § 4), at a distance of 15 stelia aeeordios to the 
Martie Dinerarey, Nenien, a Cretan) féstarim 
quoted Lie Steph. BL Ger), says that it was onee 
Gubeat Late. Clowk, Aveta, volo i pp. ley St, 
tlt.) (i. Bt) 

CAMATIACUM (Ceorbrro) in Gallin, a town of 
the Nervii, om the ned frm Bagacun ( Berey) te 
Tarvennn (Teroueane), Vt is first mentioned in the 
Antonine Tiing and in the Table, Chnefereny is on 
the vicht bank of the Esiant or Selelde, in’ the 
French departinent of Nord. Its poeitina is easily 
fixed by the Itineraries, [GL] 

CAMARTNA (Keudpira or Kauspwa: Eth, Ka- 
papwaies, Canarinensis: Cerner), a ceb-bratet 
Greock city of Sicily, situated oo the So const of the 
Ishi, at the nowth of the ditth: river Wipparis, ft 
was abot 20 miles Eo of Geta, ond 40) trom Cape 
Vachynain, Thaevdides tells us that it was a edeny 
of Syracuse, founded V5 years after the establist- 
ment of the parcnt ety, ie, SOG oe, md this dhete 
is contiqned by the Setodiast et Uinedar, whieh pelos 
its foursdation in the 44th Olympiad. (Thue, +i, 5; 
Sched ad Pid. OLw 1G: Easelu Chronad OL NEL) 
At junet lave risen rapidly to preperity, as only 465 
Years wher its feet foundation i attepied tu throw 
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off the yoke of the parent city, but the cffart pod 
wisecessiul: and, as a puni-liment for its revolt. te 
Svractisans destroved the refractory city frien its Se 
dations, 1.0.552, (Thuc. Le.; Seymn. Ch. 234-—2%; 
Sehel. ad Pind. hoe) Ut appears to have remun! 
desolate netil about ac, 495, when Hippecritus 
vant of Gela, by a treaty with Syracuse, obtained me 
session of the tercitory of Camarina, and receba-t 
the city, Mimeelt assuming the tithe of its feoor 
or oekist. (Thue. doe Herod, vi 14: Mit 
up. Scholwd Pind. OL v9.) This sev eet 
did net ta-t lung. having beea put an end to by tele, 
the snovessor of Hippocrates, whe, after he had mal 
binned master of Syracnse, im Bc. 485, remect 
thither all the inhabitants of Camarins. and a asl 
tine destrived their city. CHereed, vii, 156: The 
Ley Philist. he.) But after the expal-ien of The 
sybulus frota Syracuse, and the return of the acs 
to their respective cities, the people of Geka, fe te 
third time, established a celuny at Camuarina sof 
portioned out its territory among the new sefties 
(Died. xt. 76; Thue, Le. where there is pe act 
that we should read PsAgwer for MéA@ras 2 Seb of 
Pint OL vy 19) Tt is to this third finde, 
which must have taken ple ahont ac, 46L ot 
Dinlay refers in celebrating the Olympic vient ¢ 
Psanmis ef Camarina, when he calls that ctr bs 
newly. faunded abele (ray v€ouroy é3par. Ul © 1?) 
In tho sume ofe the poet celebrates the most 
with which the buildings of the new city were mse. 
and the penple passing from a state of inagroaxe 
toca of wealth and power (ax" duayorias ds oe, 
Th, 31). The new colony was indeed more fortneee 
than its protecessors, and the next 50 rears vey 
the most thourishing perial in the histary of Came 
rina, Whirh retained its independence, and asecmed 
A prominent mok among the Grevk cities of Sur 
In their politten! relations the Camannacans aj;6rf 
to have been mainly guiled by jealouss a tre 
powerfal neiclitear Syracuse: hence they were he 
to separate themselves in great measure from be 
other Dorian cities of Sicily, and during the war i 
been Syracuse and Leontini, in pc, 427, ther ee 
the only prenypde of Dorian origin aii took bert a 
the latter, At the same time there was aleate + 
joirty in the city favoursble tu the Seracumans, and 
jeow! to jein the Dorian alliance, and it was probslly 
the influtiee of this party that a few mars aur 
botaeed them to conclude a truce with their tert 
teva at Gela, which eventually led to a geotd 
pivitvation. (Thue. iii, 86, iv. 25, 65.) Br 
treuy finalis conchided, Thucedides telts oe, to 
stipulate! that the Camarinveans shoald eviait per 
ses-hen of the territory of Mercantia (Moysrtort 
at arrangement which it is not ety te apieret, 
aa the city of that name was situated far sea" = 
the interior of Sicily. [Morcantia.) A fer soe 
later the Camarinacans were still ready to assest Sat 
Atheniins im supporting the Leontine br 
(Thue. v. 4): but when the great Albenmsn ere 
dition appeared in Sicily, they wer masse -T 
alunned at the ulterior views of that poser att = 
fused to take part with either side, peoinnie & 
tnsintain a strict neutrality, Ht was ne till fer oe 
bad declared decidedly in favenr of the Sta team 
that the Camarinacans sent a small fie te Det 
support. (Phuc. vi 75, 88; Died sai 42) 

A few yeurs later the great Carthacinisr @ acm 
of Sicily gave a fatal blow to the poeyesty st 6 & 
marina, Its territory was ravaged br Hw. -e 
the spring of &.c. 405, but the city ited fa =e 
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stacked; nevertheless, when Dionysius had failed in 

averting the fall of Gela, and the inhabitants of that 

ety were compelled to abandon it to its fate, the 

Canarinacans were indaced or constrained to follow 

their example; and the whole population, men, 

wornen, and children, quitted their homes, and ef- 
fected their retreat to Syracuse, from whence they 

sherwanls withdrew to Leontiui, (Diod. xiii, 108, 

Hil, 113; Nem. Jedd. ii. 3. § 5.) By the treaty 
cwiehided soon after between Dionysius and the 
Carthaginians, the citizens of Camarina, as well as 
tue of Gela and Agrigentum, were allowed to re- 
tera to their homes, and continue to inhabit their 
ex.ve cities, but as tributaries to Carthage, and 
jelubited from restoring their fortifications. (Diod. 
ui. 114.) Of this permission it is probable that 
many availed themselves; and a few years later 
ve fod Camarina eagerly furnishing her contingent 
& sapport Dionysius in his war with the Cartha- 
pola, (Id, xiv. 47.) With this exception, we 
tear nothing of her during the reign of that despot; 
bat there is little doubt that the Camarinaeans were 
milpet to bis rule. After the death of the elder 
teaysias, however, they readily joined in the enter- 
pro of Dion, and supported him with an auxiliary 
fre in his march upon Syracuse, (Id. xvi. 9.) 
Alter Timoleon had restored the whole of the east. 
em half of Sicily to its liberty, Camarina was re- 
erated with a fresh body of settlers, and appears to 
hare recovered a certain degree of prosperity. (Id. 
1. 82,83.) Bat it suffered again severely du:ing 
the wars between Agathocles and the Carthaginians, 
tal was subsequently taken and plundered by the 
Manertines, (Id. xix. 110, xx. 32, xxiii. 1.) 

Durmg the First Punic War, Camarina early 
epeued the Roman cause; and though in s.c. 258 
twas betrayed into the hands of the Carthaginian 
perral Hamilear, it was quickly recovered by the 
enaa consuls A. Atilius and C. Sulpicius, who, to 
jeuah the citizens for their defection, sold a large 
je of them as slaves. (Diod. xxiii. 9; Polyb. i. 
M4.) A few years later, B.c. 255, the coast near 
sracina was the scene of one of the greatest dis- 
sry which befel the Romans during the war, in 
ie shipewreck of their whole fleet by a violent tem- 
eet; «© complete was its destruction, that out of 
‘4 clips only 80 escaped, and the whole coast 
rn Camarina to Cape Pachynum was strewed with 
nemeents of the wrecks. (Polyb. 1.37; Diod. xxiii. 
*) This is the last notice of Camarina to be 
wel in history, Under the Roman dominion it 
eve to have sunk into a very insignificant place, 
ef ms name is not once found in the Verrine ora- 
maf Cicero. Strabo also speaks of it as one of 
@ cles of Sicily of which in his time little more 
wan the vestiges remained (vi. p. 272); but we learn 
ma Pliny and Ptolemy that it still continned to 
Gt as late as the 2nd century of the Christian era. 
Mon, Gh. 8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 15.) From this 
ed all trace of it disappears: it was never rebuilt 
\ the middle ages, and the site is now perfectly 
elite, thongh a watch-tower on the coast still 
tome the name of Torre di Camarana, 

From the remains still extant, it is evident that 
«ay ecenpied a slight eminence between the two 
St. streams now called the Fiume di Camarana 
sl the F. Frascolari, The former, which is much 
 mmst considerable of the two, is evidently the 
“evans (Irrapis) of Pindar (Ol. y. 27), which 
' beenbes as flowing past the town, and supplying 
 mhalutants with water by means of artificial 
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canals or aqueducts, It is a copious stream of clear 
water, having its principal source in a large fountain 
at a place called Comisd, supposed by some writers 
to be the Fons Dianae of Solinus, which he places 
near Camarina. (Solin. 5. § 16.) There is, how- 
ever, another remarkable fountain at a called 
Favara, near the town of Santa Croce, which has, 
perhaps, equal claim to this distinction, (Fazell. 
vy. 1. p, 225; Cluver. Sicil. p. 191; Hoare, Class, 
Tour, vol. ii. pp. 261—263.) The Frascolari is 
probably the Oanis (‘Qass), known to us only from 
the same passage of Pindar. More celebrated than 
either of these streams was the Lake of Catarina 
(called by Pindar, Ll. c., éyxwpiay Aiueny;y Palus 
Camarina, Claudian), which immediately adjoined 
the walls of the city on the N. It was a mere 
marshy pool, formed by the stagnation of the Hip- 
paris near its mouth, and had the effect of rendering 
the city very unhealthy, on which account we are 
told that the inhabitants were desirous to drain it, 
but, having consulted the oracle at Delphi, were 
recommended to let it alone. They nevertheless exe- 
cuted their project; but by so doing laid open their 
walls to attack on that side, so that their enemies 
soon after availed themselves of its weakness, and 
captured the city. The period to which this trans- 
action is to be referred is unknown, and the whole 
story very apocryphal; but the answer of the oracle, 
M} xiver Kaudpwar- dxivntos yap duelvwv, passed 
into a proverbial saying among the Greeks. (Virg. 
Aen. iii. 700; Serv, ad loc.; Suid. a. v. Mi xiver K.; 
Steph. B. s. v. Kaydpwa ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 198.) 

The remains still extant of Camarina are very 
inconsiderable: they consist of scattered portions of 
the ancient walls, and the vestiges of a temple, now 
converted into a church; but the site of the ancient 
city is distinctly marked, and the remains of its port 
and other fragments of buildings on the shore were 
still visible in the 17th century, though now for the 
most part buried in sand, (Hoare, /. ce. p. 260; 
Fazell. v. 2; Cluver. Sicil. p, 192; Amico, Lex, 
Topogr. Sicil, vol. i. p. 147.) 

The coins of Camasina are numerous: they belong 
for the most part to the flourishing periad of its 
existence, 8.c. 460—405. Some of them have the 
head of the river-god Hipparis, represented, as usual, 
with horns on his forehead. Others (as the one 
annexed) have the head of Hercules, and a quadriga 
on the reverse, probably in commemoration of some 
victory in the chariot race at the Olympic games. 

fF. H. BJ 
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CAMATULLICI. The “ regio Camatullicorum ” 
is mentioned by Pliny (iii.4) between Portus Citha- 
rista and the Suelteri, The position must be on or 
near the coast, east of Marseille. It is supposed by 
Harduin (note on the passage of Pliny) that a place 
called Ramatuelle, near the coast, south of the Gulf 
of Grimaud, represents the ancient name; and D’An- 
ville and others adopt this opinion. {G. L.] 
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CAMBADE'NE (Kaufatnen, bail Charax. po6), | names. 


CAMBYSES. 
Tt has been conjectared that th tom 


a district of Greater Media, in which was a place Cambenutn [Camuoencm} may be geogrigds ay 


called Baptata, containing a statue and pillar of | commertad with the Cambolectri. 


Semiramis, [BaGeraxcs Moss] wy 
CAMBALA (KduSaAz). in the district of Hyspie | 
ratis, te whieh Ablexatder the Groat sent Monous with 
troops te exatuine for geld; the detachment was en- 
firely destruved.  QStrah. xi yp. S20) St. Martin 
(Mem. sur UAriacnie, volo i po G9) sippents the 
Iyspirutis of Strebe to refer to the distriet of Lspier, 
NEL of Ersrim : but in anether pare Strabo (p. 
SOS) aygwars to denote the sanie distriet under the 
mine of Svspiratis, atl this be places te the 8. he 
yored the tindts of Armenia, sid herlering on Adia- 
bene, whieh will not swit the peritiem af dager stor 
did the theepes of Alexander at atv tin sypprerh 
the neighbourtowdl of Bese.  Meger Baw tinson 
suspects that these mines may be recootived in the 
inetallie riches of the qMetntainwis coantry on the 
Asprd- Rud oe Rigi Csen. (lumen, Geng, Soe, 
vel. x, p. Las.) (Fk. 1, 1.) 
CAMBALIDUS MONS, [Bacteranis Moxs.] 
CAMBES, a place in Gallia, seeurding to the 
Anton. Ttin, ard the Table, om the rand from Ag 
goste Kenmicornm (tags!) to Agentesaria, en the 
Jefe bank of the Khine. Cumbes is Gre Aenea, 
ou the Rhine, in the departuvent of Ment Rhéa, 
Pliere isa Little Neves ou the opprsite side 
river. fa. Lj 
CAMBIOVICENSES, a none of a people that 





of the . 


& L} 

CAMBO'NUM, a place in Gallia, asi on tin 
Jernsalem Trin. on the read from Civitas Valens 
(Vadeace), through Civitas Veeuntiemim (i) 
Mansie Vapineum (Gay). The route is tere re- 
ticularly ieseribed. From Dye it goes to Misc 
Luce (Jae), then to Mutatio Velogatis ( Vampluy | 
then the Gaure Mons is ascended, and the teers 
comes to Mutatio Camibanum: the next stateun te 
yort Carmbortune is Moms Seledens( Salecn ) Wal te 
naer (vol. Rip. 46) places Cambeonim at La Com, 
tothe south of Afvatelae D'Anville did not rena 
teassicn a site fer Cunuberstiuna: bet if tee rum! bes 
bern well exenined, the place ought pet t i 
deonht Fab, fo. L, 

CAMBORICUM, im Britain. Another readers 
Cornhoritim, awl perbaps this is preferable, — tr 
-rit- having the same power with the Hed o 
Rhetynne (Oxford) ford, In this case the el 
wild mean a ford erer the Cam, The oir 
ocvurs in the fitth Itinerary, and the ditirom 
which attend it are of the same kind as thore ute 
Liteler CAMNODUN EM. 

The line, whick is from Londen to Carts, ms 
te Coesurutmauns (Writde), Colonia (Caleheses 
Mahion), Villa Faustini, Iciand, Cambeorcum, bo 


‘Tipens, Durbrivae, Cansennae. Lindum,—the ia ot 


appears io the Table: tat the indteatian af their. 


Jeeition, as usmal with the names af pesgdies ia the 
Talley is tur carne to enable Gs te fix the peoitien 
of the Cuimlvoviermses, CU Amik Vetere, Se.g 
Walekenaer, treo. vol. i, p72. [ti L.J 
CAMBODE'NUG Moin titain, The sevoted Line 
rary presents the dilleulty which attecuds se tiene ef 
tlie others, viz.ca vast oliiorenee henson, het ony the 
shortest rote, bat bet weet the recegmieed tents cand 
the fine of dhe stations, Slits the Haw ds feomn dite Val- 
tron te Ratipicn (deetdberogh y: nevertheless, when 
we reach Cabcaria (Jefeastes), thooczh there is ane 
road thae south and cietder southeast, the ceute at 
thee Trieerery takes us mand fy Manelester, Chester, 
aoel Wroxeter, Besides this, the atte ot aniles at 
the hecwtlteg of the dtc a, amd tue sted the portictdiar 
distances ibisigroe, Acnitty setesef the nitiiabets tary 
with the MS: atid this is the case with the fuveent 


word. Frei Bhoracunin ( Peet) to 
x. K, 
Caleoarin (Tirdeatery - - aK. 
Canithe sbi . - © XX. wl NSS. 


Maneiiniten ¢ Meridieet ey Mai 1, NSE 
The neichtaeirheml at Elinal, between Hbeligin ated 
Midderstield, best sqthatiors these aeayditheaas 5 aul, 
ie cordingly 2Grethiud, Sowerby, Abnenmdtnry, Grin. 
sear, Slamelooed (at all of whyteliply es Retin cents 
have faving) frnatied }, lhaey bhereny cuted large AI tos the Tp Tt. 
seititives: od Carte eSiuriasn. be thee Miereraee peter 
Fictteenion its muedern ¢ jtuivaleat is Sack, (1543.0.] 

CAMBOLEC URL Bins Gli. 3) meitiens Cuan- 
Lolectri Atlaitic® ity Gaiaa Narteatensis, but it is 
ditfieult to say where he suppaees them ta be, dle 
tse, tudes the Aquitanic matiais (iv. 19% mentists 
© Catubelectri Agesinites Pivtonilus janet” as [har 
Gitin teas ity feat * Catuledected "seni te Le sede 
rated trom Avesijctes, as Waly ke naer ations, atud he 
phtees Cherm aboot Guede. in the arrendtissement of 
Fiagenne, m the derartinent of Musee Pyersert. 
ft appears fom Pins tae etree thy se peoples avd 
dlistiecaish ies them, that ther are 


Pee seine 


point aline being one ef atenlate certainty, £¢ lm 
cole, “Tiiat slacestes — Cansennae is merrty te 
tain; but the further identifientiow of Ville Fess 
tha with Jimmie, of lelani with Chester sore ad 
Durclipons with Cumbridye or Godmamehester, ach 
of Dorelrivis with Crtctor or Water-.Verte 2 
wocertain. Add te this the cireuitens characte ¢ 
ai reed from Landen te Lines rid either (oe 
chester or Maddon. ‘The teva localities mat mma? 
given te Cnabericum are Candrrige and fee a 
(vies Mibletiis!) itn Sutfelk. fp the termer jert 
there are the eveteu of Cyeeste m.tom aust rant-che se, 
jo the latter a Campetichl, a Mom-pit-tiekt a <9* 
meres Rota nenwins, Acning—as Horie ™ 
nurks,—-the river on which Icklingham stands to 
inte the Cam, so that the first vilstle mary appr 
the one place aswell as the other, Protat-ls. The 
trie blentiticitiog boas vet to be meade. fab 

CAMBUNLL MONTES a rance of mcortice 
forming the becudary between Marelonia and te 
saly, is a remtinuation of the Cerainian neue? 
ated terininates at Mr Ulrmpus of the eat, T+ 
bale of these thaitanis contains the red Beerm 
The prineipat jows through these imoautains me. 
Volustana fiw Liss, the amoxlern pass of Seno 
Leake permarks. that “in the ward Volustama Ke 
V represreits probly the By which was so Oasust 
cy initial in Mavedenian manies af phioes; tho oe 
List ssllvbles, ovava, are perhaps the Maced mo" 
funn ef e@reva, wal have reference to the pass “> 
votive tame in Ginwk being BaAer orema” (l=. 
slit, 53, xliv, 2; Leake, Northern (reece, tol 2 
p. as.) 

CAMBYSE’NE, [Aunasial. 

CAMBY'SES ( Yord or Gert). a river of Albaria, 
fein in the Caucasus, or, according to Mrba, a cS 
Corasiet M., towing through the district of Camts- 
seme. atid falling inte the Cyrus (Awe) ater ged 
with the Alazonias (Aleman), Powper masses 
slonz its hanks. on his expedition into these mee 
in pursuit of Mitheblates, ae. 63, ts wear ot 


remarkalle for its culdtiess, (Mei iit 5. 5.6; Poa 
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CAMBYSES, 


+L 1% 5.15; Dion Cass. xxxvil. 3; Epit. Strnb. | 
¢p. Hodwn, Geogr. Min. vol. ii, p. 148.) [P.S.] 

CAMBYSES (KauSvens, Ptol, vi. 2. § 1; Amm, 
Mor. xxii. 6). s river of Media Atropatene, which 
spars, from the notice in Ptolemy, to have flowed 
isty the Caspian Sea. It is not possible to deter- 
oie its exact locality; bat if the order in Ammi- 
sous be correct, it would seem to have been near the 
Anardos, sow Sefid-Raed, Ln the Epitome of Strabo 
{x} nation of the Caspians is spoken of wepl 
rie Keu€ieqy worap.iv, [V.] 

CAMEIRUS. [Knopus.] 

CAMELOBOSCL (Kasnao8eewal, Ptol. vi. 8. 
$12), a wild tribe of Carmania, placed by Marcian 
(20) on the banks of the river Dora or Dara, eust- 
wands towards the Desert. {¥.} 

CAME'RIA or CAME’RIUM (Kauepla: Eth, Ka- 
weporet, Camerinus), an ancient city of Latium, men- 
therd by Livy among the towns of the Prisci Latini 
tatra by Tanyoinius Prisens, (Liv. i, 38.) In ac- 
ocmianee with this statement we find it enmmerated 
wmeag the colons of Alba Looga,or the cities founded 
bt Latinas Silvins, (Diod. vii. ap. Fused, Arm, p. 185; 
tage Geatis Rom. 17.) Dionysius also says that 
‘ mocived a colony from Alba, but had previously 
‘wen g city of the Aborigines. According to him it 
eigaged in a war against Romulas and Tatius, but 
was taken by their arms, and a Roman colony esta- 
binbet there (ii. 50). But, notwithstanding this, 
w ale mentions it ax one of the independent Latin 
ce telaced by Tarquin (iii, 51). After the | 
expalsion of the kings froin Rote, Cameria was one 
ot the furemet to espouse the cause of the exiled 
Tanprins, for which it was severely ponished, being 
lates and utterly destroyed by the Consul Verginins, 
te. SO. (Diowya. v. 21, 40, 49.) This event 
ret, probably, be received as historically true; at 
bast it explains why the name of Cameria docs not 

appear in the list of the cities of the Latin League | 
vertly afterwards (Dionra. v. 61): nor does it ever 
i208 appear in histery: and is only noticed by 
Pont (it, 5. a 9) among the once celebrated cities 
¢ Latiom, which were in his time utterly extinct. 
Tietas has recorded that the ancient family of the 
Coruncami derived its origin from Cameria (Ann. 
=. 24.) and the cagnomen of Camerinus borne by 
vx of the tnost ancient families of the Sulpician 
c=, eems to point to the same extraction, 

The site of Catmeria, like that of most of the 
‘ther towns of Latium that were destroyed at 50 _ 
evly a period, minst be almost wholly ae 





Obmbare, a stall town on an isolated hill, near 
tie fout of the lofty Monte Gennaro, and about 22 
tls fran Rome, has as fair a claim as any other lo- 
eaity. (Abeken, Mitte! Italien, p.78,.) [E. H. B.] 
CAMERI' NUM ( Kapapivor, Piol.; Kauepia, Ap- 
pan; Kauéprq, Strab.: Ath. Camerinas or Camers, 
~stte: Comertac),a city of Umbria, situated in the 
Avwcuines, pear the frontiers of Picenum. It oceu- | 
ed a hdty position near the sources of the river | 
Fiww (Chienti), and « few miles on the E. of the | 
central ridge af the Apennines. No mention of the | 
cay bs feand before the Roman Civil Wars, when it 
wears as a plare of some consequence, and was} 
werjeat by ene of the Pompeian generals with six 
ete, the, however, abandoned it on the advance 
torus, (Caes. B.C. 1.15; Cie. ad Att. viii. 12, 
By Again, during the outbreak of L. Antonius at 
Verzan, it was seized by Plancus with two lezions, 
Spqean, B.C. 50.) Ata later periud, probably 
‘ait Anrustas, its territory was portioned out 
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among military colonists; but it continued to be a 
tounicipium, and appears to bave been under the 
empire a tolerably flourishing town. (144. Colon, 
pp. 240, 256; Ptol. iii, 1. § 53; Orell. /nser. 920, 
2172.) 

But while we find but little mention of the city 
the people of the Camxntes are noticed fromm an 
early period as one of the most considerable in Um- 
bria. As early as B.c. 308, the Roman deputies, 
who were employed to explore] the Ciminian forest 
and the regions beyond it, are said to have advanced 
as far as to the Camertes (“ usque ad Camertes Um- 
bros penetrasse dicuntur,” Liv. ix. 36), and esta- 
blished friendly relations with them. ‘These probably 
became the first foundation and origin of the pecu- 
liarly favourable position in which the Camertes 
stood towards the Roman republic, Thus in np. c. 
205, we find them mentioned among the allied cities 
that furnished supplies for the fleet of Scipio, when 
they are contrasted with the other states of Etruria 
and Umbria as being on terms of equal alliance with 
the Romans (“Cainertes cum aequo foedere cum 
Romanis essent,” Liv. xxviii 45). Cicero also more 
than once alludes to the treaty which secured their 
privileges (“* Camertinum foedas sanctissimum atque 
acqyuissimum,” pro Balb, 20; Val. Max. v. 2. § 8; 
Plat. Mar. 28). And at a much later period we 
find the “ Municipes Camertes " themselves recording 
their gratitude to the emperor Septimius Severus for 
the confirmation of their ancient rights (“jure aequo 
foederia sibi confirmato,” Gruter, Juser, p, 266. 1; 
Orell. /nacr, 920), 

A question has indeed been raised, whether the 
Camertes of Livy and Cicero are the same people 
with the inhabitants of Camerinum, who, as we learn 
froin the above inseription and others also found at 
Camerino, were certainly called Camertes, The 
doubt has been principally founded on a passage of 
Strabo (v. p. 227), in which, accunling to the old 
editions, that writer appeared to distinguish Came- 
rinum ami Camerte as two different towns; but it 
appears that Kauepwov is certainly an interpolation; 
and the city he calls Camerte, which he expressly 
places “on the very frontiers of Picenum,” can cer- 
tainly be no other than the Camerinum of the Ro- 
mans, (See Kramer and Groskund, ad loc.; and 
compare Du Theil's note at vol. ii. p. 60 of the French 
trunslation of Strabo.) Pliny also, who inserts the 
Camertes among the “ popali” of Umbria, makes no 
other mention of Camerinam (iii, 14. 5.19). There 
cau therefore be no doubt that at this period the 
Camertes and the people of Camerinum were the 
same; but it certainly seems probable that at an 
earlier epoch the name was used in a more exten- 
sive sense, and that the tribe of the Camertes was 
at one time more widely spread in Umbria, We 
know that the Etruscan city of Clusium was origi- 
nally called Camers or Camara, and it is a plausible 
conjecture of Lepeius that this was its Umbrian 
name, (7yrrhener Pelasger, p.33.) lt is remark- 
able that Polybins speaks of the battle between the 
Komans and the Gauls in u.c. 296, as fought in the 
territory of the Camertes (¢y rH Kaxepriwy xapa, 
ii. 19), while the saine battle is placed by Livy af 
Clustam (x.26). Again, the narrative of Livy (ix.6) 
would seetn to imply thatthe Camertes there mentioned 
were not very remote from the Ciminian forest, and 
were the first Unbrian people to which the envoys 
came, Even Cicero speaks of the “ ager Camers * 
in commen with Pieenum and Gaul (Ciailia Togata) 
(pro Sulf. 19) in a manner that ¢an hardly be 
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utrlerstond of so limited adistrict as the mere territory 
of Camermunm, TPerhaye the fact of the recurrence 
af the teane in different fortus saneng the tudern 
towns and vilkeres of this port of [aly Camere 
neat Foligno, Canerata between Pude amd letter, 
Se, — may be a remnant of this wider extension of 
the Camertes, 

The Camiaana mentioned by Valerins Maxims 
(si, 5. 8 1) as havies leon conquered aul reduced 
te captivity by PLO?) Chaudias ean be ne other than 
the people of Cameriing lat it is ditieult to recon. 
vile bis account with the rest thad we kia of their 
hisiors. Probably Appius Chiuwlias, the consul ef 
moe, 2HS, who edneed the teichlouring provinee of 
Vicennia, is dhe persen meant, [i th Be) 

CAMERTES. [Camentncm.} 

CAMICUS ( Kaniads), a city or fortress of Sicily, 
whirl, avcording to the maythies! history af that is- 
had, was auustenected ly Deeelalis for Corals, the 
King of the Sieanians, who mole it his reyal resi- 
donee, amLilepusited his trenstres there, the sitmation 
hetig so strony amd se skilfully firiitiod as to be al- 
tose ter inpeezoalde. According te the same tegen, 
Howes dere adso hat Mines, kiag of Creie, wher dial 
pursed Dacdslas te Siily, was trearheruusty put 
tadeath by Cocalus, and secretly buried; his benes 
were said te have been discovered in the time of 
Thera. (Wied iv, 78.795 Strabovi, pp. 273—270; 
Arist. Jf ti lo: Steph. Bye. rv. Kaniwas, Taetz. 
Cll i A0G—S10,.) The same story is alluded to 
by Heradetus (vii 170), who teils us that the 
Cretaus sent an expedisien te Sicily te avenge the 
death of Minus, and besiced Cutnions far five yeu, 
but without steress ft was also chosen hy So 
Jhecles as the suhject of one of bis tragedies, now 
lostcalledthe Kaaiciort Athomte iii. p86, ix. p O88; 
Sopd tn 299 —304, o]. Dial). Front the words af 
Heradutns it has heen erretiweusty inferred that 
Cantens oeeupled the site en which Agrventium 
was afterwatds founded. and lie citadel er acropolis 
wf that city has been regarded by miny writers as 
the fortress of Daedalus. (Suith's Steely, p. 204; 
Sivtaburne’s Trerefs, vol, hp. 273.) Bat we tind 
hwition in historical times wf a fortress anil 
Catinictts, as vsistiny ia the territory of Agrigeatun, 
but quite apart from the city. Tt ivas oevupied by 
Hipqecrates and Capys, the eonsins ef Thera, when 
they were expetled boy him from Agrigentunn (Sell. 
ed Did, Pyth, Vis Awl is accii mentioned anes 
the fortresses redieed Dw the Remcits in the Fire 
Ponte War, after the conquest of Acriveutum, 
(liad. xxii, Exe, Thesel p. $03.) We are tehl 
also iliet tt was situsied en oa river af the same 
mane (Steph. Diva. e, ‘Anpayas; Vib. Stynest. p70), 
Whiell is supposed ly Cluveriis te be the one new 
Called Pte delle Came, whiel: flows inte the sea 
abet TO ails Wy of Gargeutes atl the fortress 
nay probabby have stewl ta the neighbenylionl of 
the necdern Gorn of Steativnd, but its preeise site is 
nuknown, (Chuver, Séevf yp. 221; Serra di Faleo, 
bat della Sicilia, vol. iii. pp. 76, Buby Sielert, Adre- 
ges, yy UT Ds.) [kh H. 

CAMISA (7a Kdueta), a fortress af Camisene or 
Comisene (comp. Strabo xi p. G28) in Lesser Ar. 
tenia, which was destroyed im Straho’s tine (xii, 
p. 560), (E.B.J3 

CAMISIONE( Rateonesy}. Strabo mentions Culu- 
ha or Colupene ait Camixene ak bonierog on the 
asser Armenia, anid le inelindes them within his 
Pontus  Rockesalt was dng in these districts, and 
thepe wats a strong place Cunisa, which was rained 
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in Strabe's time (p. 560). In another phe (p S47) 
he says that the Halys rises in Great Cappatona 
rear Ponties, and in Camisene (Kauéorpr ic 
Casinhen’s test). Camisa was on the nat frum 
Sehustia to Nieopolis, and 24 Reiman mile ine 
Sebastian (Sevres), ‘the Camisene, thes, is is the 
upper hasin of the Halys or Ate’ Frmok, [tt L) 
CAMMANE'NE (Kapuaryen), a divao & 
Cappelocia, CStrab. pp. 534, 540.) Ttelacs (%, 
6), who euatmerates six places in the divisiaa, cals 
it Catttmimene, Zama, one of the towns, js oo tbe 
road from Tavinm to Mazaca or Coesarda fu. L} 
CAMPAE (Kaya, Pool.) ond Camle in to 
Talle, is in the Prackeotnra Ciliciac ef Cappadons, 
16 tiles Noor NW. of Mazaca or Caesarea, t his 
Leen conjectnred to be a place called Fata. (GL) 
CAMVA'NLA (Kapraria), a province or reps 
of Central Italy, boumled on the N. by Latium, ¢ 
the F. by the mountains of Sanininm, en the 5. 69 
Lucania, ant on the W. by the Tyrrhevian Sa ly 
exaet Himits Varied at different periods. The Lins 
appears to have been at first recoguised a3 its nerth- 
ern boundary, bat subsequently the district sath of 
that river, as for as the Masstcan hills and tbe tows 
of Sintesss, was included in Latium, and the buas- 
davies of Campania dimipished to the same estes: 
(Stoh vp. 242.) On the S. alse, the terme 
letween the Silarus, which forined the bandas a 
Lucania, and the ridge of the Apennines that bande 
the Gulf of Posidonia on the N., was oceapid bs 
the people called Meenrixa (a branch of the inle 
bitunts of Picentum on the Adriatic), and tas m4 
reckoned to belong to Campania, property se ears, 
thouzh united with it for administrative purse, 
Originally indeod, the name of Campeurians ajpgers 
te have been applied solely to the tnhabiants of the 
grat plain, which wcenpies so lance a pociien of to 
provinces and did net tnelude the peopbe of the Gil 
coantry abet Suessa, Cates, and ‘Teanum, whet 
was ovenpid by the Aurunci and Saticmi. Bot 
Campania, in the sense in which the term is ase) br 
Strabo and Pliny, was bended om the N, ter the be 
ridge af the Massiean hills, which extend fra ib 
eit war Sinkessa to juin the more forty grap 4 
Voleanie monntains that rise between uessa ated 
Teranum, and comprised the whule of the fatter mo.* 
Venatrum and the territory annexed to it, a the 
valley of the Vidrormus, whieh bad been otiice!# 
Sununite, were afterwands inclideal in Canjpoca; 
theuch Strabo appears in one pescagte Cv. po 25D) 
assign them to Latium. The easvern frontier & 
Campania is clearly marked by the first ndoe af 
the Ayetniiies, the Mons CaLmicuLa N. of the Ver 
turns, and the Mons Tirara S. of that mie, 
while other ranges of stil grevter elevation contsere 
the ieuntat barrier tewands the SE. to the saree 
ofthe Sanmas, Near this latter point, a side seta 
branch is suddenly thrown off from the main mase of 
the Apennines, nearly at right angles to its generat 
‘lirtetion, which constitutes lofty aril marr gy Ge- 
tain rade of about 24 miles in length. teria 2 
in the bold divadland called the Promontory a Be- 
neva, but Known also as the Surrentine [tromortes. 
itis this range which separates the Gall of Cane 
or Crater, as the Bay ef Naples was called in a 
cient times, from that of Posidonia, and whieh cm 
stituted the Jimit also between Campania mw the 
stricter sense of the term, and the territory of the 
Hicontini, The latter occupied the district 5. of tan 
range lung the shores of the Posidowinn Gulf, a» 2 
as the neath of the Silaras. 
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tat. Nihil uberius solo, ideo Liberi Cererisque cer- 
tamen dicitar. italius mari.” Even the 


(Pol. ii. 91; Strab. v. pp. 242, 243; Plin. iii. 5. 5.9; 
Flor, i, 16 ; Cie. de Leg. Agr. i.7, ii. 28.) The greater 
i en plain, of almost 
anequalled fertility, extending from the foot of the 
Apennines to the sea. But its uniformity is broken 
by two remarkable natural featares: the one a group 
of volennic hills of considerable extent, but of mode- 
tate elevation, rising abruptly from the plain between 
Came and Neapolis, and constituting a broken and 
hilly tract of about 15 miles in length (from E. to 
W.) and from 8 to 10 in breadth, One of the most 
cmmiderable of these hills is the Mons Gavrvs, so 
reiebrated in ancient times for its wines. The whole 
mange, as well as the neighbouring islands of Aenaria 
aul Prochyta, is of volcanic origin, and preserves 
evelent traces of the comparatively recent action of 
echterranean fires. These were recognised by ancient 
writers in the Forum Vulcani, or Solfatara, near Pu- 
teoll (Strab. v. p. 246; Lucil. Aetn. 431; Sil. Ital. 
mi 133); but we have no account of any such erup- 
tem in ancient times as that which, in 1538, gave 
ree to the Monte Nuovo, near the same town. On 
the other side of Neapolis, and wholly detached from 
the group of hills already described, as well as from 
the chain of the Apennines, from which it is sepa- 
rin! by a broad girdle of intervening plain, rises the 
ewhted mountain of Vesuvics, whose regular vol- 
os oe ene lpg pre angie ce 
atures of Campania. Its peculiar c was 
wtieed by ancient observers, even before the fearful 
eruption of A.p. 79 gave such striking proof that 
(* subterranean fires were not, as supposed by Strabo 
( p. 247), “extinet for want of fuel.” But the 
‘ieanie agency in Campania, though confined in 
hicterical times to the two mountain groups just no- 
tent must have been at one period far more widely 
riteadel, The mountain called Kocea Monfina or 
Mw di Sta Croce, which rises above Suessa, and 
as the ancient seat of the pagpgt Sapaet pain h Nas 
(kewise an extinct volcano; and soil of the 
vonle plam of Campania, up to the very foot of the 
Apeoumes, is of volcanie origin, from which cir- 
ematance is derived the porous and friable charac- 
‘tte which it owes its great fertility. It was, in 
=. prtability, from the evidences of subterranean 
Sw etrongly marked in their neighbourhood, that 
the Greeks of Cumae gave the name of the Phie- 
fea plains (Campi Phlegmei: 74 #Acypaia e- 
Ge) w the part of Campania adjoining their city. 
(Ded. iv. 21; Strab. v. p. 245.) Another appella- 
‘ec by which the same tract appears to have been 
wwn, was that of Camrt Lanonint (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 
»), Sun which is probably derived the modern name 
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of Terra di Lavoro, now used to designate the whole 
district of Campania. 


It is this extensive plain which was so celebrated 
in ancient, as well as modern, times for its extraor- 
dinary fertility. Strabo calls it the richest plain in 
the world (weBlov edSapordararoy tay andyrwr), 
and tells us that it produced wheat of the finest 
quality; while some parts of it yielded four crops in 
the year,—two of spelt ((ed), one of millet, and 
the fourth of vegetables (Adyava). (Strab. v. p. 
242.) Pliny also relates that it grew two crops of 
spelt and one of millet every year; while those parts 
of it that were left fallow produced abundance of 
roses, which were employed for the ointments and 
perfumeries for which Capua was celebrated, The 
spelt of the Campanian plain was of particularly fine 
p pack so that it was considered to be the only one 

it for the manufacture of “ alica,” apparently a kind 
of pasta, called by Strabo xévrdpos, (Plin. xviii, 8. s. 
9, 11.8, 29.) Virgil also selects the plains around 
the wealthy Capua and the tract at the foot of Ve- 
suvius as instances of soils of the best quality for 
agricaltural purposes, adapted at once for the growth 
of wine, oil, and corn. (Virg. G. ii. 224.) From the 
expressions of Cicero already cited, it is evident that 
the “ager Campanus,"—the district immediately 
around the city of Capua,—while it continued the 
public property of the Roman state, was one of the 
chief quarters from whence the supplies of corn for 
the public service were derived. There is no doubt 
that vines were cultivated (as they are at the pre- 
sent day) all over the plain (see Virg. 1. c.), but the 
choicest wines were produced on the slopes of the 
hills; the Massican and Falernian on the sides of the 
Mons Massicus and the adjoining volcanic hills near 
Suessa and Cales, the Gauran on the flanks of Mt. 
Gaurus and the other hills near Puteoli, and the Sur- 
rentine on the opposite side of the bay. All these 
were reckoned among the most celebrated wines then 
known. Nor was the olive-oil of Campania less 
distinguished: that of Venafrum was proverbial for 
its excellence (Hor, Carm, ii. 6. 16), and the other 
hilly tracts of the ince were scarcely inferior to 
it. (Plin. iii. 5.5.9; Strab. v. p. 243; Flor. i. 16.) 

The maritime advantages of Campania were 
scarcely less remarkable than those which it derived 
from the natural fertility of its territory. Its coast- 
line has a tolerably uniform direction towards the 
SE. from the mouth of the Liris to Cumae: but S. 
of that city it is interrupted by the bold and isolated 
group of volcanic hills already described, which ter- 
minate towards the S, in the lofty and abrupt head- 
land of Misenum. Between this point and the Pro- 
montory of Minerva, which is itself (as already 
pointed out) but the extremity of a bold and lofty 
arm of the Apennines, the coast is deeply indented 
by the beautiful bay, known in ancient times as the 
Craten, from its cup-like form, but called also the 
Sinus Cumanus and PutTnotancs, from the neigh- 
bouring cities of Cumae and Puteoli,—and now fa- 
miliarly known to all as the Bay of Naples. (Strab, 
¥. pp. 242, 247.) The two ranges which constitute 
the two headlands bounding this gulf are farther con- 
tinued by the outlying islands adjoining them: those 
of AeNAnIA and Procuyta, off Cape Misenum, 
being, like the hills on the adjacent mainland, of vol- 
canic origin; while that of Carreras, with its pre- 
cipitons cliffs and walls of limestone, is obviously a 
continuation of the calcareous range of the Apennines, 
which ends in the Surrentine Promontory. The 
shores of this beautiful gulf, so nearly land-locked, 
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and open only to the roid and femporate breezes 
from the SW. were eurdy stich lw the Leaner, as a 
Place of netiretment anol duxiey : aaaed aie adelitivm te 
Hie tremerons tows thet luek grown up around it, 
the lomtees, villes, amb vartens, that flload the imter- 
vals between them were se nutmeccus, that, aecerd ia 
fo Strabe, Chey presenmteal the aspect af ete cont iinnoens 
city, (Strub. Le) Tacitus alseeally it \ paleher- 
Tinwas sia” theth ie his thee it had mer yet ne 
covered trom the frightful evestation catised by the 
geeat eruption of Vestuvins in asp. 79. Che the Ny 
shore of this extensive bev, tiuesdiately within the 
Teadiand of Miser, was atiether snidler bar, 
known asthe Ssvs Bagasts er Gall ot Baines ated 
here were sitmated tee eseedient laerhoars,— that af 
Misenium itself, close te the protidtery af the sate 
tates aid, on the appeedte stile oat the baw, that of 
Patecti, whieh. tnder the Hentian empire, becatie une 
Of the most freyueuted ports of [taly, 

Strabo spetks of the eicst of Cuonpania from Si- 
Miessat te Csepe Miser, ae forties cult (7. 242); 
bot this is imenrrect, that pertion af the eget pres 
seutimg Wat a sficdit emrvatne, thetecl it tic be 
comsidieel Cif viewed on ay whiter scale) as foraing a 
jaurtef the great bay that extends din the Circrian 
Protiestiters en the X..to Caper Misenum, ed rather te 
the islaml of Aenaria (deehire}, on the S, Ou the 
seuthertn site of the Sarneetine pepe Hpets 
emt anether oxten-ive tae, wilor thea Heat at Veyoles, 
bat fess ddeeps this teas Keown in anewut tines as 
the Gulf of Posidomia or Macstii (otis Pheide- 
biates, or Piestanis, Strah. ep. 240; Phin i, aos, 
Wan); tent sasty its Mortlerti sleeves, qs fur as the 
anotitly off the Sikurtis, dielomeest vs Ctiepeuuta, 

The climates! Cen puriu ses eriebnated in antipiity 
for its soft amd genial eharocter, au ceboatage whieh 
it deutttess eran] Be dts es pestice te tie SV, ul te 
the deep beavs with whiel its errnet tats debated. It 
was, Hedeed, Qhoeetebt thewt thee edinate ead coe eto 
Natit bitidenies. atid iowa ta tle eriect af dlils, as 
well cae the duguvieus lalate eticemiberind lew thee riche 
tives at the eenntey, theet aedent sorters aseriael the 
mnwiirlike elitr ter et the quttalatats arned the fine. 
quent clams of pepalatien that lanl taker place 
theres Bosieles thie hegaity et tts Tatutseape: and tlie 
Iniblress of Us ebtnoate, Tae stices al Cys poetiaa ood 
M Jurrtionbar attrirties tee the Resecims ite the nutes 
vies tleovntedl wyeters wathe a liieda thee sabomtulend, am pae= 
eLuly im the peighhowrbued of Giiae, Potecli, aid 
Reupolis, For these it was doubtless indebted to 
the retains ef veluatie seceney in these teshunss and 
tee suse cearises firnished the stalptiur, whiek tus 
foteoad Tn stiel abetidanee ie the Poruar Vidbeant Cer 
Avi firtra), eat Putecti, as te becutie a cetistberalde 
article ofeotutnee, Chav il stefa, 46) A pe: 
eli hited ot white chiy ery tery used in thee porepst 
rth at affea, was qpreeured doom Ge lulls hear 
the same pheor, which bore the pualie at Colles Leas 
cogzael: while the yaleatie sand of other lilly in the 
Pitediate gelghbeueleal ed Pateodt farted a cement 
aPentmiordoary hactiess, ated ola: was Keown in 
tortion Elegie hy tlie asthe af Peter, (Plin. 
avo. DLs. 2M. SSAv. to BE) 

Alban tout weiters ate agiest that the Catnpanians | 
Were tet tle oriziccel dulaldtants af the emnutey te 
whi fe ther evetitticell cake their pattie, fabled 
Clanpattia appears as tit have teeth exper ted 
frei its creat tell ity, tw hiave beng sthint te fu- f 
posal chances of peypablatiun, and be lave barn cone 
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invelved in great obscurity: hat it seems, on the 
whole. pretty clear that the erynal pepa latin sf tne 
fertile country (the first at least ot which we bee 
aiiy record) iis aa pean ot Ansunian rien Ab 
trelius of Seracuse spoke ot it as intildted be the 
Ojaeans, “ who were alse entled Ausmniins” Pay- 
bius, on the contrary, attempted to establish ao 
tinetion between the tue, and deserilvel the shores of 


othe Crater as ecenpcedl ly Opicsns ane? Anus: 


while others eneriedt thie aistinetion stall farther. al 
represented the Opicans, Atsonians, and Cseany ms 
sepia pares Which specessively pumte themuserr 
Hitters of the qamtry, (Strabo v, po 242) tle 
fallacy of this etateunent is obvious: Opoome ate 
Oserns ate tierely tia forms of the same nanie. ed 
thers iy every reason te believe that the Avw aac 
were a branch af the same race, if mot abedateir 
identiod with then, [Ausoxns.] Tt appears ver 
tain that the first Greek settlers in thee regete 
fetind thei eeetpied by the people whem ther calied 
Opicaus. whence this pact of Italy was tennel lv 
them Chpieia ('OQmmia)s and thus Tha vdbtes ce 
tinishes Comae as Kran a dy "Oma (1.4) 
At the sine time we find mamerons indicates of 
Pervhenian (i.e, Pelascie) settlements, e pecially ot 
the quest, which appear to belong to a very rant 
periel, and cantiot be reterrod to the ter Etnocsi 
dearitation. CNiebtlir, vol, kop. 45: Abeben, Mucd 
forlicn, pe W8.) Whether these Wene pudur ter the 
establisfiiment of the Oscatis, ur were spevad alee 
the enests, while that poupde eeeupded principals tot 
juterter, isa peiyt on whieh at ds iTveperscileie tor Ss 
te preteinee ate npinden, 

The ¢arliest fact that ean be pronoanerd bisteriol 
in regard te Campania, is the settlement of the Greet 
colony of Cine; and though we certainky caotr te 
reive as antlientie the date assigned to this fr ae 
thretwedlewers Ce. TOU), thee seers gree) remot 
tobe tere that it was really, as assertial be Ntrabe tee 
tot ameient ai’ all the Greek settlements jn bar. 
[Cran] The Ciinecims soon extended thet 
jeever, by fiaateling the celuiies of Ditaean Lo. fs. 
Leeqedisy, tad Neapelis; atid, aevonding to eure ate 
cults, it world seem that they bad even find 
settioments i the interior at Nela and Abella. (dae 
tin xx. 1.) Bart it is probable that theirs pectes 
was ebecked hy the establishment of a new and pk 
foruidable power in theie innwediate meiplite carlo, 
The crajuest of Cumpama by the Etruseans = 4 
fret whieh we eatinot refuse to receive as bictuewal, 
Hejerfet as is the information we have cupoeruo¢ 
it, Poly bins tells us that at the same Citee that ue 
Ktriscatis lel possession of the plains of Nerthes 
Telly, sarkosy unenat by wer npied be the Ganls, they 
~ mad ialsee thtsese ae satin paca ti Las about « ay ore auch Na 
wie Stralkysavs that they fuunded jm this pact d 
Italy tuelwe cities, the chief of which was Caycs 
(Pol 17: Strate wp. 2420) The Tasean urna 
ef Capra nil Neda is confictid by the testinous of 
Cate; vind Live tells us that the original mee 
the foruiwe city was Valtusmiuin, an obvivuisly Etre 
eo temn. (hiv. iv. 37: Mela ii, 4; Cato, ap, be 
Pot iT.) The period st which this Enrascan o- 
totpien was tshabbahed is, however, a were deqisrs 
qiiestion, Tt we adept the dute assigned by (25 


ster the foundation of Capua (Veil. Bat. i 7), Shea 
che places as hate as ne. 472, we cannet rupyert 


that the periad of Etruscan rude lasted touch amore 
titty yvar.— a spare apparently much too sect: = 


apiered Ie ameteseine sais oof fateicns dicaders. | Ube tlier brand, pfivises w fen placevl thie otbscun 1 Cac 


(Mol. iii. 91.) 


Pie satrlikot of (ese mevelutiues are | fuerte than three eenturies earher (Vell ban bcd 
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nar net improbably have erred as much in the con- 
tnt direction. Whatever may have been the ac- 
toa! date, we are told that these Tuscan cities rose 
te crest wealth and ity, but gradually became 
eervated and enfeebled by luxury, so that they were 
unable to resist the increasing power of their war- 
like neighbours the Samnites, The fate of their 
chief city of Capua, which was first compelled to 
simit the Samnites to the privileges of citizenship 
acd a share of its fertile lands, and ultimately fell 
vholle into their power [Capua], wus probably 
en followel by the minor cities of the confederacy. 
fut ovither these, nor the metropolis, becarne Sam- 
tite; they seem to have constituted from the first a 
semurate national body, which assumed the name of 
Caunpani, “ the of the piain.” It is evi- 
drutly this event which is designated by Diodorns 
a the “first rise of the Campanian people” (7d 
tres tee Kaprarew cvvéorn, Diod. xii. 31), though 
be places it as early as w.c, 440; while, according 
te Livy (iv. 37), Capua did not fall into the hands 
of the Sammites till m.c. 423. So mpidly did the 
tew nation rise to power, that only three years after 
the cccupation of Capua they were able to take by 
orm the Greek city of Cumae, which had main- 
tained its independence throughout the period of the 
biresean dominion. (Liv. iv. 44; Diod. xii. 76, who, 
huwever, gives the date n.c. 428.) 

The people of the Campanians thus constituted 
we esentially of Oscan race. The Samnite or Sa- 
teilian conquerors appear to have been, like the 
Lirwcans whom they supplanted, a comparatively 
mall body: and it is probable that the original 
‘hean population, which had continued to subsist, 
tengh in a state of subjection, under the Etruscans, 
var readily amalgamated with a people of kindred 
ree like their new conquerors, so that the two be- 
rame completely blended into one nation. It is 
ertain that the language of the Campanians con- 
toad to be Osean; indeed it is from them that our 
kerwleige of the Osean language is mainly derived. 
Their samme, as already observed, probably signified 
ealy the inhabitants of the plain, and it was at this 
frned confined to that part only of what was after- 
wands called Campania. Nor does there appear to 
have been any distinct organisation or national union 
wemg them. The Ausones or Aurunci, and the 
elemi, on the N. of the Vulturnus, still continued 
& exist as distinct and independent tribes. The 
=inet towns around Capua—Acerra, Atella, Calatia, 
ted Soesnla—seem to have followed the lead, and 
probably acknowledged the supremacy of that pow- 
et! city: bat Nola stood aloof, and appears to have 
peverved a closer connection with Samnium: while 
Mora im the southern part of the Campanian plain 
behoged to the Alfatermi, who were probably an 
barpemdent tribe. Hence the Campanians with 
wom the Romans came into connection in the fourth 
crtury Bc. were only the people of Capua itself 
wth ite surrounding plain and dependent cities. 
Tory were not the less s numerous and powerful 
‘atom: Capua itself was at this time the greatest 
eo! ment opnlent city of Italy (Liv. vii. 31.): but 
‘wath scarcely 80 years had elapsed since the 
vctatdnknent of the Samnites in Campania, they 
wre already so far enervated and corrupted by the 
~ssurems habite engendered by their new abode, as 
&:» wholly unequal to contend in armns with their 
2 hardy brethren in the mountains of Samnium, 

kk we. 343 the petty of the Sidicini, at- 
Seaed by the powerful Sammites, applied for aid to 
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the Campanians. This was readily furnished them : 
bat their new allies were in their turn defeated by 
the Samnites, in a pitched battle, at the very gates 
of Capua, and shat up within the walls of their city. 
In this distress they applied to Rome for assistance ; 
and, in order to purchase the aid of that powerful 
republic, are said to have made an absolute surrender 
of their city and territory (deditio) into the hands of 
the Romans. The latter now took up their cause, 
and the victories of Valerius Corvus at Mt. Gaurnus, 
and Suessula, soon freed the Campanians from al! 
danger from their Sammnite foes. (Liv. vii. 29—37.) 
It is very difficult to understand the events of the 
two next years, as related to us; and there can be 
little doubt that the real course of events has been 
distorted or concealed by the Roman annalists. The 
Campanians, though nominally subjects of Rore, 
appear to act a very independent part; and at length 
openly espoused the cause of the Latins when these 
broke out into declared hostilities against Rome. 
The great battle in which the combined forces of the 
Latins and Campanians were defeated by the Roman 
consuls T. Manlius and P. Decius was fought near 
the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, p.c. 340; and was quickly 
followed by the submission of the Campanians. They 
were punished for their revolt, by the loss of the 
whole of that portion of their fertile territory which 
lay N. of the Vulturnus, and which was known by 
the name of the “ Falernus ager.” The knights of 
Capua (equites Campani), who had throughout op- 

the defection from Rome, were rewarded with 
the full rights of Roman citizens; while the rest 
of the popalation obtained only the “ civitas sine 
suffragio.” The same relations were established with 
the cities of Cumae, Suessula, and Acerrae, (Liv. 
viii, 11, 14, 17; Vell. Pat. i. 14.) Hence we find 
during the period that followed this war for above 
120 years the closest bonds of union subsisting be- 
tween the Campanians and the Roman people: the 
former were admitted to serve in the regular legions , 
instead of the auxiliaries: and for this reason Poly- 
bius, in reckoning up the forces of the Italian nations 
in n.c. 225, classes the Rumans and Campanians 
in one body; while he enumerates the Latins and 
other allies separately, (Pol. ii, 24.) 

The period from the peace which followed the 
war of n.c. 340, to the beginning of the Second Punic 
War, was one of great prosperity to the Campanians. 
Their territory was indeed necessarily the occasional 
theatre of hostilities during the protracted wars of 
the Romans with the Samnites; and some of the 
cities not immediately connected with Capua were 
even rash enough to expose themselves to the enmity 
of the Romans, by taking part with their adversaries. 
But the capture of the Greek city of Palaepolis in 
B.C, 326, led the neighbouring Neapolitans to cor- 
clude a treaty with Rome, which secured them for 
ever after as its faithful allies; and the conquest of 
Nola in p.c. 313, and of Nuceria in 308, finnly 
established the Roman dominion in the southern 
portion of Campania. This seems to have been add. 
mitted and secured by the peace of B. c. 304, which 
terminated the Second Samnite War. (Liv. viii. 22 
—26, ix. 28, 41; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 259.) 

In w.c. 280, Campania was traversed by the 
armies of Pyrrhus, but his attempts to possess himself 
of either Capna or Neapolis were ineffectual. (Zomar, 
vili, 4.) The successes of that tmenarch do not 
appear to have for a motnent shaken the fidelity of 
the Campanians. But it was otherwise with these 
of Hannibal. Lmmediately after the battle of Cannae 
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Cire, 216) the smaller turns of Atelia and Culatia | 
declared in dayvvar ef the Cacthesinian genteel, aim 
shorily after the powerful city of Capi itself opened 
its cuales to him. (Liv. xxii Gl xxdi. 2— 1.) This 
Wis ot liowever fallewed. as mitght have been parliages 
expected, by the pelueting ef the fest of Catepana, 
Hewnuilial tek Nuceria amt Aeccrras, bit was foiled | 
in his attempts typo Nepedis and Nelag and even 
the litth town of Casitiaam was net nalaced til 
after a low protractid sieve, Peon this time Can 
petnia beoanur ome of the chicf seats af the war, ane 
duct several steressive qnetkicns was the scene 
ot ejetations at the rival crmies. Many actions 
ersteik with vtrions sneoess: bat the result was on 
the whole decitedly ontecenrahle to the Kemian artis. : 
Disiiileal mever sueeuded in making hinuself meister 
of Nedaowhile the Mhanaas were alle itr the sprig of 
Boe. 212 bo form the sfese of Capnas ated betiee the 
lose of thie falbowing year that tuqpertant city ance 
more fell imtoa their hols. Prem this tine the, 
Carthasiniaes best oll fowitist th Compania, and the 
wor Wis frapeferred to cther quvurters of Itily. “The 
revolted cithes were severely pumished, and deprived 
ot all minnicijol peivilees ; hut the trattyaility 
which this part of Maly hemefieth eniwed together | 
with the natural advantages uf its seat aid elanate, ¢ 
Stute restored Comygauia to a siute of prosperity 
eqnal, if tet superiar, ta wliat it lust betive enjoyed: 
aul towards the clse af the Republic Cieere contrasts * 
its thyoarishing and peptilens towns amd its fertile 
tersitees With the ilecuyed Musieipda aaa barren suit 
of Latinum, (Me hey. Age ik 0) 

This interval of repose was net leorever altagether 
uuierrnpted Phe Curapanians took no part in: 
the onfhreak of the Qalian natinas whielt led te the 
Soctal Wars bat they were in cons pnenice expesed 
te the rataces of their neighbours Ue Samnites, aid 
Papius Matilus lant waste the senthern part of the | 
province with tive ard swol, and tewk dn suecessien | 
Nola, Nocevia, Sishiae, and Salermums but was de- 
feted by Sex. dling umler the walls of Acerrie, 
The next year fortune turned in fiveur of the 
Romans, amt Le Salle rocavercd possession of the 
While ad Cunipania, with the exceptans of Nota, 
which comtinged te bald out long after all the 
neichhouring cities had sulonitted, and was te last 
place ia Tay Ghat was rediced be Cie Kewman artis. 
(Appian, 26. 1.42, 45, 65; Veil, far 17,18.) 
Darou the civil wars between Sulla and Cinna, 
Crenpnia was traversed repeatediy by beth armies, 
any was thes sete of seme conlliods, but probably 
sullered comparatively itthy In ae. 7 if was the 
stone of the eotittensetient of ui Seredle War ander 
Spartacus, wlhie brevis oat with enly f Meurpantens 
froin Cispua, took refuse om Mt Vesuving, ated fron 
thence fur sone tine: plincdered the whele surround. ; 
ny connie, CAppiin, AOL 1G; Phat, Crees. 95 | 
Flor. i. 20.) Danay the contest between Carsar , 
ain Peupey Camjpenia was spared the sutlerings of | 
getaal wars and neither this mur the subeeyment | 
civil wars be een Getavian awl Antouy brought 
any iilerroption te its continued prosperity, 

Vader the Retmm Erpire, as well as during the 
later period af the Republic, Campania became the 
favourite resort of wealtliv and peble Newmans, who 
crowded ifs shores with their villas. and songht in 
its soft climate aud beautiful seenery a place of 
Insarions retirement. Whole towns Chas erew wp at 
Baiae and Bauli: but the neighbourhoal of Neapedis, - 
Pomprii, and Surrentitne were scureely less favaured, 
and the beautiful shores of the Crater were sur- 








‘villas, and towns, 
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ronuted with an almost continnons range of palsers 
The great eruption of Veoarns 
in Alp. 79, which buried under leape of ashes the 
theurishivg towns of Merenlanentn and Poinpe, aot 
land waste great part of the fertile lands en all sues 
of it, gave for a time a violent shock to Ubis poe 
perity; but the natural advantages of this farone 
Lal wonkt soon enable it to recover even as grasa 
disaster: and it appears certain that Cari pana m- 
tinned duwn to the very clase of the Western Expr 
to be ene af the most flourishing and populsas pre 
Vinees of Ttalv. 

Aveording fo the division of Angnstas. Camm 
together with Latiuta constituted the First Neo 
of Draly (Pin. i, Sd; but at a later periud, pres 


funder Vadrian, Beveventam, with the exten 


territery dependent on it, and apparenthy the cle 
cities of the Hirpind also were annexed to Cam 


Jeitites while, on the other hamid, the nate seees te 


Jewe gradially boc applied te the whee of the bint 
Rector of Angnstus, Dlence we find the * ir. 
tates Campanas,” as given in the Liber C4 caren 
(p 220), tneludinge all the eities of Latium, asd 
these of Santium and the Hirpini also; amd the 
Tunerartes place the boundary of Curnpeinia en in 


‘side of Apulia, between Equus Tuticus and Ava. 


(iti. Ant. po VL; Hin, Hier, p. GU) Ths 
litter extension of the tertn dues not, however, ee 
te have been generally adopted : we find Samson 
generally separated from Caanpania for adaine 
trative purpeses (Treb. [vil Zetrsens, 24; Sa 
ign, ii. pp. 63,64), and the mame was eercuL7 
retained] in commen asave, On the other band, ue 
uae of Campania appears to have cone ite fe 
heral use us synonvinous with the whole of the First 
Keyien of Augustus, se as to love completes 
perseded that of Latiwn; and altiuutely, by a 
change analogous to what we find in severa) ac 
instances, cane to designate Latiutn encdaseeds of 
the conntry ronmt Kome, which retains te the pee 
sent dey the appeliation of La Camprrana di Rx. 
The exact period ard progress of tle change cannet 
be traced ; it was certainly completed in the time @ 
the Lombarts : but on the Tabula Penting-riacs 
Compania already extends from the Titer to te 
Silaras, (Vab. Peut.: P. Dine, ii, 17; Peieoraa, 
Hiseorsi detla Campania, vol. i. p. 45-85.) 
Ancient writers lave left us seareely any mt 
formmalion concerning the national charscterisuct 4 
habits of the Campanians during the periad ef ther 
existenes as an independent peopie, will: the excep 
time of vague declatnations concerning their tasers. 
But a fact, strangely at variance with the accemnas 
of Uveir unwarlike and effeminate halts, ts, that « 
find Campanians extensively emploved as mescesar? 
troops, ¢-pecially by the despots of Neidy. Hee 
they first appear as early as B.C. 410, ia the ser 
vice of the Carthaginians (Died, xsi, 44—62 |. smi 
were afterwards of material axsistance to Ube elas 
Divnysius, ut, not satisfied with serviag as mere 
mereebaries, they established themselves in the tee 
tities of Avtoa and Entilla, of whieh they belt pe 
session for a long period. (Id. xiv. 9, 58. xvi. S29 
Avain the mercenaries in the service of Arstbech=, 
whe rendered themselves so formidalle under the 
name of Mamertines [Mamenttxi], were in great 
putof Campanian origin, It is singaiar that = 
find these mereenariws, in the cases of Entelis ai 
Measana, repeating precisely the sume treacher-a 


, conduct by which the Samnites had originally tress 


themselves masters of Capna; and even a Cas 
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the mame crime, and possessed itself of Rhegium by 
‘Ye massere of the inhabitants. (Diod. xxii. Fr. 
xix. 1. 


Niebulir, that these formidable 
Wetemaries were not exclusively natives of Cam- 
were recruited also from the Samnites 
Sabellian and Oscan origin. 
iii. p. 112, note 211.) 
Ts other respects the Campanians, from their 
mixed a race, had probably less marked 
ities of character than the Samnites or 
ms. The 
the 


z 


: 


of art discovered in Cam- 
exception of such as belong to a 
and show the Roman influence, are almost 


jereet Creek 


hand the inscriptions are almost all cither 
Oscan, the writings on the walls of 
i prove that the latter language continued in 
toa late period. It is certainly true, as 
observes (vol. i. p. 76), that we find no 
ie among existing remains of the period of Etrus- 
irale, though this circumstance is hardly suffi- 
towarrant us in adopting the views of that 
and rejecting altogether the historical ac- 
ents of the Etruscan dominion in Southern Italy. 
The principal riatural features of Campania have 
siready described. Its only considerable river 
wLrcuxus, which rises in the mountains of 
and enters Cam near Venafrum ; it 
the whole of the fertile plain of Capua, and 
wd the limit the “ Ager Campanus,” 
of Capua, on the S., and the 
mus on the It isa deep and rapid 
which Casilinum, as commanding 
bridge over it, must have been in all 
of importance. The Lints, which 
the boundary of Campania on the 
extension of Latium in- 
and cannot therefore 
Between the two 
stream (piger 
iii. 5. s. 9) still 
has its mouth little more 
of the Vulturnus. A few 
is the CLantvs, in ancient 
the waters of 
diverted into an artificial 
The mouth of 
a small stream 


[ts 


vs. (Liv, xxii. 
eruvs or Sene- 


. The 
as flowing not far 
viii. 9; Vict. de Vir. 
with the preced- 





Greek. The Greek coins of Nola, as | 
beautiful painted vases discovered there | 
numbers, and which are all of the | 
style, prove that this influence was by | 
confined to the cities on the coast. On | 
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‘putin kegion in the Roman service was guilty of | the rich plain on the S. of Mt. Vesuvius (quae rigat 


acquora Sarnus, Virg. Aen, vii.738), The paucity 
of rivers in Campania is owing to the peculiar 


Fr, Mai.) It is probable, how- | nature of the voleanic soil. which, as Pliny observes, 


allows the waters that descend from the surronnding 
mountains to percolate gradually, without either 
artesting them, or becoming saturated with moisture. 
(Plin. xviii. 11. s. 29.) 

The principal mountains of Campania have already 
been noticed. The arm of the Apennines which 
separates the two Gulfs of Naples and Salerno, and 
rises above Castellamare to a height of near 5000 
feet, was called in ancient times the Mons Lacta- 
nius (Cassiod. Ep. xi. 10), from its abundant pas- 
tures, which belonged to the neighbouring town of 
Stabiae, and were much frequented by invalids for 
medical purposes. [Srantar.] Several of the 
minor hills belonging to the volcanic group of which 
Mt. Gaurus was the principal, were known by dis- 
tinguishing names, among which those of the Coz 
Levcocarus between Pateoli and Neapolis (Plin. 
xviii. 11. s. 29), and the Mons Pacsityrvs in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the latter city, have 
been preserved to us. 

Campania contains several small lakes, of which 
the lake Avexnvs is a volcanic basin, in the deep 
hollow of a crater; the rest are mere stagnant pools 
formed by the accumulation of sand on the ses 
shore preventing the outflow of the waters, Sock 
were the Lrrenna Patus, near the town of the 
same name, now called the Lago di Patria; and 
the Acuenusta Paus, now Lago di Pusare, « 
little to the S. of Cumae. The Luerine Lake 
(Lacus Lucrixvs) was, in fact, merely a portion 
of the sea shut in by a narrow dike or ber, ap 
parently of artificial constraction; similer tothe part 
of the Port of Misenum, which is now called dhe 
Mare Morto, 

The principal islands off the coast of Canmepetiie, 
Agnania, Prociyta, and Carnean, have diresty 








been noticed. Besides these there are several mailer 
islets, most of them, indeed, mere rodke cf sthieh 
the names have been recorded in consequenenef their 
roximity to the flourishing towns of Pistedli aad 
Neapolis. The principal of these ie Qimee ai 
called Nisida, opposite the extremity ¢f ike Bleue 
Pausilypus; itself the crater of an -exfiectetheese 
which seems in ancient times to tere eff cetaiee! 
some traces of its former . ‘Ceeotiwe.) 
Mroanis, called by Statins Dimaatescappenre a: 
be the rock now occupied by dheGmtiaell Thee 
close to Naples; while the tery Gilets auentiene! i. 
the same poet as Limon anil Begieer fitter ons. 
| iii. 1, 149) are supposed Golo te cmetion detec 


+ | Nisida and the adjobttinge (heaiiietitl cesies touts 


del Lazzaretto and la Gajoke. “[Simamonse 
| of the Surrentine Promantory cand Gietiee die cGcuwt 
| of Posidonia lie some Oe Se ot ee 
rocks, a short distamen imei dilere elas): ome 
| known as the Smvmereenit Ramer see er tie janet 


ier 





of the Sirens; they enemewcdilied ys cor 
The towns ant = + 
enumerated, (1. Gegamtiine Gre tie trurtiee 
Latium and pemcetiee aie tie coer: oe YW 
TURNUM at Ghegetihe! aie on 


Ce eel 


= 
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Tompru, Sranac, and Sermenreay lwsides 


whieh we find question of Retina, now Aesser at 
thie toot af Mi, Vesuvius Clin, Ay. vi, 18), anil 
Aewna, still ealled Ayn. a village wear Moa, abent 
half way between Stihive and Sarrcatum, CML 
Tral. v. 464.) Neither of these two last places 
Tatkel as tewns: thes wer inelivled among the 
peprluns villages or efee that lined the shares of this 
heantiful bay, the natnes of thust of whieh are lost 
tu tix. 

2. In the interior of the province, N. of the Vul- 
turms were: Vewarnos in the upper valley of the 
Vulturnas, the ttost wertherly ety of Campari, 
Doplering on Dating atl Seniuian: Peante at the 
foot of the tuutiains of the Slicind and Auranet; 
Stessa on the oppesite slope of the same crotp, 
ated Cares on the Via Lative between Teantiea sad 
Casini. In tle saue district monet be ploced 
Treeena, probably near the test of Mons Call 
cola, atl Feroa Portuat aise af mucertain site. 
Unnasxa, where Sulla lial established a colony. ine 
om the Appian Way between Simessa and Casi- 
Finn : and Cauling a mere Village incidentally 
tentionel by (inv (xiv. 6.8.8). om che sine roel, 
Goalies from Sinwesa. Arnenca, the auchent 
capital of the people af that name, had cease tu 
exist ata very early poricad, 

3. Saf the Valtwenns were Castanea Gi 
Merdiately ou that river), Care a, CAaLarna, ATELILA, 
Actikan, Stessina, Nowa, Anenna, aud Ne- 
ernta, called, for distimetiou’s sake, ALVATERNA, 
‘The site of Taurania, whieh tuud alrely ceased ta 
exist in the tae ef Pliny (Hi. a. 5.9) is wholly 
tnkaewn, as well as that ef Hyeem or Hynes, a 
city known only frou its evins, 

4. In the territory of the Proesrina (which, as 
alewly observed, was comprised in Campania mn the 
‘tticiad desicmution of the poovine, were: SALeR- 
nem and Mancai~wa on the erst of the Posilumian 
Guilt awl Prorsvia in the interior, en the little 
river still calle’ Aiceatinw, Enon (Efe), though 
situated on the Ny side of the Stkertts, is assicned by 
Dhiuy te Locwnia, (flim, ili, Pt. 5. 15.) 


grentest high real ot Ltaly: this lad, indewl, in its 
eriginal constroetion lw Appins Clindias, beet 
carried only fram Kote te Cayaray the period at 
Which it was extomled fram thence to Beneventin 
is nucertain, but this conld hearth: bave taken place 
befare the elose of the Suanite Woes, [Vou Apna, ] 
‘This road led direet from Suniessa (the Inst city in 
Latin), where it quitted the seashore, ta Chsi- 
Hut, al thenee te Capruys fren whenoe it was 


contigned through Calta amd Gaudin Gi the | 


Sauinite territory) te Beneventii Pt entered: the 
Coumpeancin territens ata bride over the lithe river 
Save, oviles from Sidessa, eatled fran this cire 
ehinstance the Pous Caniysums,  (C/tre, Mier. pp. OVD: 
Tah. Peat.y Vie Via Latina. anther vere ancient 
ald Popertauat Tine ef road, entered Comipadis trun 
tie No ated proceeded from Casioum in Latiam by 
‘Teamuin and Cales to Casitinuit, where it fell inte 
Mie Vie Appia, The lie af reel, whielt proecdend 
in a southerly dinction fret Capua by Nebe and 
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hus. [Fores Vortmat] Besides this, artive 
ped. coven in the Tabula, bal dioet tee. tl. 4 
to Neapelis, and from thenee by Herenkisene 
Pompeii to Naceria, where it joimad the pose os: 
while anether branch quitted it at Pormyei, asc 
tulluwed the shores of the bay throuzh statue ty 
i Surrentam, 

{ Lastly, another great mad, which as #e es 
from Statius (Sde. iv. 3) was constructed be ue 
emperr Deinitian. proceeded aling the cast ho 
Siniessa te Cumie, amd themes by Bates ty Nee 
wilis, There is no deubt, frm the Seuro ww 
condition of Campania under the Konan fr5>, 
that all the-e rawls continued im use down toa at 
pevial. | Milestones aud other qoerptions are 
their sncctsive restorations from the rigid Te. on 
te that of Viedentinian DEL (Motamecn. Jraee. Ver 
(pp. 40, ta) 

Concerning the tepmeraphy of Carpacia, +e 
Paleveini, Descorsé della Compania Felox (a sds 
dtu. Napoli, 1771), who is minck superiaw tthe 
ermimeu riod Italian teperraphers. Fis acth a 
is for the most part followed by Renianelli. (Joy = 
qeefia Estariea del Rramea di Naprois. Vel, it, } 

‘There exist coins with the mene of the Ce 
panies wid Greek legends (KAMMANSN), ic 
thust of these hele te the Catepeaiagns wl wes 
settled in Sieily at Entefla and other cities, Tus 
ire. dewever, silver evits with the insenip > a 
KAMMANO (or sumetinies RANMANO), eo 8 
certainly belong to Campauin, and wer peta + 
strack at Capua, (Rekhel, Mani. Pet. Ameo’, ot; 
Millinzen, Vaoésm, de Citation p.l40.) CEH 5 

CAMITE LABORINE ous Prey stana 

CAMPL MACKI( Maxpot Kauror, Stra>. a} a 
in Cisupine Gaul, on the Via Acuilia, between be 
cium awh Mutina, Strabo spaaks of it as a ces 
fewn (Cr. p. 216), wher a creat fair (wesiyea) 
was heal every years and Varro tetas it as the 
wene of a kirge cattle and sheep fiir. the tetas 
bouring plains being indeed amemz the met ote 
brated in Haly for the excellence of tinir «od 





:(Varr. ii, Peach; Colum, vii 2. § 3.) Bot te 
Cranpania was traversed by the Appian Way, the 


fair ayypeans to have fallen into disuse sun atcet: 
for W curious inseription. discovered at Here aret & 
dated in A.D. 56. speaks ef itas having tbet qw0a 
tobe held, se that the buthlings adapted fur iy eee 
fallen into decay, amd the pluce was beoone wo 
habited, (Orell, Jager, 3115; Cauvedooi, Nara 
Modenesi, po 60.) Ut is evident tran thie the 
there never was properly a fei of Cae nate. cat 
berely a collection of binldings fur the prurpe af 
the tain, The name of the Camp Macrt was wre 
ally given to the extensive plains at the rat ot the 
Apamies, extending along the Via Aeutia fa 
Motina te Pargiac They ace nepeatediy noenteres! 
in this sense by Livy during the wars uf the Mecrace 
with the Ligurians, whe at that time still beks pe 
session oof the euntains InmANiately gel. P tg 
(Liv, xT 1S. xiv, 12.) Colunella shee sy. abs € 
the * Maeri camp,” not as a particular sya, bets 
tract of cmntey abuut Varina and Mutina, (ALE 





vi 2. $3.) Ut is snppeced that the wilace of 
Megreda, on the banks of the Seevtaer. stead § 


Nuceria te Salernuna, wats at pout of the gavat hich | tiles from Moree. retains some tris of the a. 


rod frogs Rome te Rheciww. whielt is strangely 
called in the Linerary of Agtednus the Via Appia. 


vient teatue, (Cavedoni, fe 62.) (Fit 
CAMIL PHLEGRAED (ra @Aeypale eb) 


Aw Hiseription stillescaut reeonts the eoustenetion | was tle mame piven by the Grevks te thee fate 


ef thas Tite of rgd froin Capa te Riese, Gat the » 


plains of Catopania, especially these it the mola. 
Nase af its altthor is tntertanately dost, though it is | buurleed of Cumae, 


The origin of the nase sue 


prdble that be was a practor of the eae of Popis | probably euunceted with the velaiuic phen tou 
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 weichbearing country, which gave rise to the | 


ble of the giants being buried beneath it (Strab. v. 
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the death of Tib, Sempronius Gracchus during the 
Second Punic W ar (#. c. 212), thongh other an- 


245; Died. v.71), though others derived it from | nalists transferred it to the banks of the Calor, near 


« frequent wars of which this part of Italy was in 
iy times the seene, on account of its great fer- 
ity. (Pol. ii. 91; Strab. fc.) Pliny considers 
« Polecraran plains of the Greeks to be synony- 
ee: with what were called in his time the Camrt 
snontst, or Lawontae; bat the latter term ap- 
ante have had a more limited and local significa- 
©. being confined, according to Pliny, to the part 
the plain bounded by the two high roads leading 
swectvely from Camae and from Puteoli to Capua. 
in G5. 8. 9, xviii, 11. 8. 29.) The Greek 
we, on the other hand, was probably never a local 
rm, bat was applied without discrimination to the 
we neighbourhood of Cumae. Hence Silius 
aires calle the Bay of Baiae and Puteoli “ Phle- 
we mas” (viii. 540), and in another passage 
i 143), be distinctly connects the legend of the 
vegraean giants with the volcanic a of 
¢ Forum Vuleani or Solfatara, E. H. B.] 
CAMPT RAUDIL, or CAMPUS RAU'DIUS, a 
xo © Cisalpine Gaul, which was the scene of the 
mi victory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 
ac. 101. Bat though this battle was one of the 
wt memorable and decisive in the Roman annals, 
» place where it was fought is very imperfectly 
ecuated. 

fee and Velleius, who have preserved to 
toe name of the actual battle field (“in pa- 
teem, quem Randium vocant, campo,” Flor. 
1. §14; “im campis, quibus nomen erat Rau- 
w Vell. Pat. i 12; Vict. de Vir. Jil. 67), 


wi te cloe to its situation. Orosius, who has | 60 miles in length. 


erie! the action in more detail (v. 16), leaves us 
ety im the dark as to its locality. Plutarch, 
st mentioning the name of the particular spot, 
wa bad been chosen by Marius as the field of 
th calls it the plain about Vercellae (7d wediov 
Tent BepetAaas, Plot. Mar. 25). There is no 
we to reject this staternent, though it is impos- 
» Sr mw. in our total ignorance of the circum- 
wm of the campaign, to ex what should 
« drawn the Gauls from the banks of the Athesis, 
om they defeated Catulus not long before, to the 
thewwhood of Vercellae. Many anthors have 
theless rejected Ilutarch’s evidence, and sup- 
wi the battle to have taken place in the neigh- 
thel of Verona. D’Anville would transfer it to 
\ 8 emall town aboat 10 miles NW. of Milan, 
ithe & not less i ible with the positive 
ieeny of Platarch; and there is every reason to 
vw that the battle was actually fought in the 
a plain between Verceliae and Novaria, bounded 
Sn Or Wy at ty Oe Ae 


Aerorfing to Walckenaer, a part of this plain is 
| ealed the Prati di Rd, and a small stream 
) Waverses it bears the name of Roggia, which is, 
wr. a commen appellation of many streams in 
mterty. About half way between Verced/i and 
vers, i» a large village called Kobio or-Robbio. 
wr was the first to point out this as the probable 
\@ the Randi Campi: the point has been fully 
‘weed by Walckenaer in a memoir inserted in the 
wows de T Académie des Inscriptions (2d se- 
\ ri p 361—373; see also Cluver. /tal. 


MS: UD Aowille, Géogr. Anc. p.48). [E. H. B.] | a site 3 miles north of 
\AMPT VETERES, a place in Lucania, which, | fertile plain, now called 


gorre. 
CAMPSA. 


Beneventum. He gives us no further clue to its 
situation than the vague expression “in Lucanis;" 
and it is impossible to fix it with any certainty. The 
resemblance of name alone has led local topographers 
to assign it toa place called Viefri, in the moun- 
tains between Potenza and the valley of the Tanagro. 
(Romanelli, vol. i, p. 438.) [E. H. B.] 

CAMPODU'NUM (Kayu@éSouvor), a town in the 
country of the Estiones in Vindelicia, It was si- 
tuated on the read from Brigantium to Angusta Vin- 
delicorum, and is identified with the modern Kemp- 
ten, on the river Iller, (Ptol. ii. 13. § 3; Itin. Ant. 

258; Vita S. Magni, c. 18.) {L.8.] 

CAMPO'NI, a people of Aquitania (Plin. iv. 
19), perhaps in the valley of Campan in the Ji- 

(SG. L.] 
[Crossara.] 

CAMPUS DIOME'DIS. [Casusiva.] 

CAMPUS FOENICULARIUS. [Tarnaco,] 

CAMPUS JUNCA’RIUS. [Esportar.] 

CAMPUS SPARTA‘RIUS. [Cartnaco Nova} 

CAMPUS STELLA’TIS. [Carva.] 

CAMPYLUS, a tributary of the Achelous, flowing 
from Dolopia. [ AcHELous.] 

CAMULODU'NUM. [Covonta.] 

CAMU'NI (Kauoiror), an Alpine people, who in- 
habited the valley of the Ollius (Oglic), from the 
central chain of the Rhaetian Alps to the head of the 
Lacus Sebinus (Lago d' Iseo). This valley, which 
is still called the Val Camonica, is one of the most 
extensive on the Italian side of the Alps, being above 
Pliny tells us that the Camuni 
were a tribe of Enganean race; while Strabo reckons 
them among the Rhactians, 

The name of the Camuni appears among the 
Alpine tribes who were reduced to subjection by 
Augustus: after which the inhabitants of all these 
valleys were attached, as de ts, to the neigh- 
bouring towns of Gallia Transpadana (“ finitimis 
attributi municipiis,” Plin. iii, 20. s. 24; Strab. 
iv. p. 206; Dion Cass. liv. 20). At a later period, 
however, the Camuni appear to have formed a 
separate community of their own, and we find 
mention in inscriptions of the “ Res Publica Ca- 
munorum.” (Orell, Jnscr.652,3789.) In the later 
division of the provinces they came to be included in 
Rhaetia. (E. H. B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NDY, in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as a town of the Brigantes. Identified — 
though, perbaps,on insufficient groands—by Horsley 
with the Cambodunum of the Itinerary. [Campo- 
puNuM.] (R. G. L.J 

CANA (Kara). 1. A village of Galilee, the 
scene of our Lord's first miracle, (S. John, ii) A 
village of this name in Galilee is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, as his temporary place of residence during 
his command in that country, and his notices of it 
appear to indicate that it was not far distant from 
Sepphoris. ( Vita, § 16, seq.) The village of Kephr 
Kenna, 14 hour NE. of Nazareth, is pointed out te 
modern travellers as the representative of “ Cans 
Galilee ;” bat it appears that this tradition cam be 
traced back no further than the 16th century. A 
earlier, and probably more authentic tradition. <=> 
rent during the period of the Crusades, asso = © 

is on the ou = 
Béttauf; whee = = 


wing to Livy (xxv. 16), was the real scene of | east of Kephr Menda, are still fyund & * = © 


at 
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ruins of an extensive village, to which a wavering | 
aud uncertain Jocal tradition gives the name 
Kena, (Robinson, B. &. iii, p. 204-207.) 

2. There appears to have been another village of | 
this mume not far from leriche, where the acy of | 
Antiochus Dionysus perished with hunger after their 
defeat by the Arabs (Joseph. B,J. i. 4. § 7, comp. | 

Auf, xi, 15. $1), and where Herod the Great was 
eneamnped in his war with Antizonus. (2. J. i. 17. 
§ 5.) (a. WwW A | 

CANAAN [Panarstiva,] 

CANAE (Kérat; Ath, Kavaios), a sinall place 
founded by the Loeri of Cynus (Strab, p. 615) in 
Acolis. opposite to the most southern part of Lesbos, 
ine district called Canaea, The di-triet extended 
as far as the Argitusae islands nerthward, and w 
the promontory rising above them, which some called 
Acga, The place is called Cane by Mela Gi. 18), | 
ling mentions it as a ruined place (v, 32); he 
alee mentions a river Cansens; but he tay mean to 
plice it near Pitane. In the war of the Romans 
with Antiochus (nc. 190, 191), the Roman feet 
was hauled up at Canae for Ue winter, aud pre- 
tected by a ditch and ratygeut, (Liv. xxxvi, 45, 
xxsvii. 8.) 

Mela places the town of Cane at the promontory 
Cone, which is first mention hy Terelotus (vii, 
42). ‘The army of Nerses, on the march from Sar- 
des to the Hellespont, eressed the Caicus, and leaving 
the monntain of Cane on the left, went throuzh 
Atarneus, "The position of Cane or Canae, as Strabo 
(pp. G15, S81, 684) enlls the promontory. is, accord. 
ing to him, 100 stalia from Elaea, and Flaca is 12 
ptalia from the Caicns, and south of its and he says 
that Cane is the promontory that is eppesite to Lec. | 
tm, the northern limit of the Gulf of Adramyttinm, | 





i Thue. iv. 


CANDIDIANA. 
CANAS, a town of Lycia, mentioned by Ter 


of (s. 27.58.28). The site isnot known, He nemo 
Jit next hefore Candyba. [Casprna.] 


[us L} 
CANASIS (Kardous, Arrian, /nd. 29), a ma! 
pert en the shore of Gedrosia to which the tet 
Nearelins came. Vincent identifies it with a eed 
place called 7iz, The country seems to have tes 
then, as now, nearly deserted, and expesed to mea 
suffering from drought. (Vincent, Moyage of er 
chus, vol. i. p. 267.) (v3 
CANASTRAEUM (Kavarrpalow, Kadeurtper, 
Eth. Kavaerpaios: Cupe Poliurt), the econ 
peint of the peninsula of Pallene. (Mend. vi bet, 
110; Strab, wii, p. 330: Apetion itn 
4.599; Ptol. i. 13; Liv. shiv. D1: Vln. a. lo; 
Pomp. Mel. ii. 3. § 1; Leake, Nurthern (reece 1d 
iii. p. 156.) (EBS: 
diate FE (Kardrn, Arrian, Ind. 29), a ina 
' shore of Geiensia, the next station to Canass mae 
by the fleet of Nearchns.  Vineent, by seme see 
Niews arguments, has given reasons fur supyests & 
the same as the present: promontory ot treves 
(Vincent, Voyage ef Nearchus, vol. i. pp 269, [V1 
CANATHA (Kavat@a), In Josephus (set at. 
5. $1), Kavala is a various reading for Kare, at 


‘is apparently the same place as that reterred » 2 


the preceding article, In the parallel paseace @ 
War (i. 19. § 2) the reading is Karaéa +75 Ket 
Zupeas, and beth Ptolemy (v. 15. § 25) and Por 
{v. 18) mention a city of that name in Corer 
which the latter reckons among the cities of the De 
capelis. [G.W.3 
CANCANORUM PROM. [GaxcGast.] 
CANDACE (KarSden, I-id. Char, p S$), a 38 
placed by Isidore in Asia, Nothing is knewn set 
it, nor is it mentioned elsewhere, Fortaer tho 3 


of which eulf the Gall of Elaea is a part. He there- | without doubt the same as Cotace (Keraen) 2 De 
fore clearly plaves the promontory Cane on the sonth | | te ny (vi 17. § 8), but gives no reason fur the «ory 
pile of the Gulf of Elica. In another passace (p. | sition, which is a mere conjecture, [\. 
f81) he savs, “ From Leetum to the river Caiens, | CANDARA (Kavdapa: Eth. Kardagnrds a pet 
ont the (place) called Canae, are the parts about “in Paplilagonia, theee schoeni from Gangr. eta 
Assus, Adeamyttiarn, Atarnens, and Pitane. and the — _ village Thariba.” (Steph. B. s. nr) Ths isa je 
Elwatie Bay, opperite to all which extends the island | tion from some geographer, and it is worthy of ses 
of the Lesbians.” Again, be says,“ The mountain that the distance is given in seheeni Stej¢sm 





(Cane or Cana) is surrounded by the sea on the | adds that there was a temple of Hera Cascomte 
all very evatused; for the Elucitis is south of the  CANDARI (Kés8apor, Ptol. vi. 12. § 4). = ome 
of Elica. Mela, whose deseription is from south to but they would appear to be to the E.. cf the A bere 
(v. 2) Carne is west of the arent of the Caicus, 
explanation. Tle cond not have teal any kind of | 

Cow was both a mountain tract and a promon- 
maine Avgh (Afya), as if it was conneeted with the 
extent, but it inclines towards the Aegean, whence 
or Canae., See the note in Groskurd's Strabo (vol. ii. 


south and the west; on the east is the level of the As the site of Gangra is known, perhaps Cosa 
Crieus, and even if it extended on both sides of the | in the NW, part of Sogdiana, They are notte 
yorth, clearly places Cane on the coast after Elaca | 

The promontory then is Cape Colon’, west of the 

wep, ner a clear conception of what he was de- 

tory, The old name was Aegii (Aliya), as Strabo 

name “peat” (comp, Steph a. a, Abd), or Aox (ATE). 

it has its name; afterwards the promontory was 

[G.L.) 


Caiows, and an the north is the Elueitis.” This i is may be discovered. [ek 
river, it is net north of Canav, unless Canae is south | by Pliny (vi. 26) in connection with the Chorsand 
tuwl Pitane; Mliny dees the same; and Ptolemy's | 
tneith of the Caieus.  Strabe'y confusion is past all | 
seribing, 
remarks, and he finds funlt with those who wrote the 
Strabo says that the mountain (Cane) is of no great 
called Aega, as Sappho say's, cand the rest was Cane- 
p- 601). 
CANARIA, ([Fortuxatat® Insvtar.] 


countey. It seems probable that the tame is do8 
from the Sanscrit Gandharns, a tribe besoed a 
— mentioned in the Mabal-harat. [ 
CA'NDASA (Kav3aea), a fort in Carta, 2 -<0 
ing to Stephanus (s. ¢.) who quotes the 16. bee 
of Polvbius. He also gives the kthuc mem 
KavSarens. (G | 
CANDA'VIA (KarbSaotia, Hierossl. Its. > Poet 
' Tab. : Eliussin), a mountain of Tyra FY 
Rgnatian Way, emumencing at Dyrthach ict, crane 
this mountain, which lies between the sarees « O 
| Tiver Genusus and the lake Lychnitis, amd om 
called from this Via Candavia, (Strah. vik p OSS 
Its distance from Dyrrhachium was 87 Mo PL cf 
iii, 33.5 comp, Cic. ad Att. iii. 7; Can Re | 
79; Sen, Ep. xxxi.) Colonel Leake (Serene 
Greece, vol. i. p. 343, ili, p. 280) found tes bees 
N. 23 W. by compass. (Ee RI+s 
CANDIDIA'NA (Kaxd8:ard), a fort om me 44 
nube in Lower Moesia, in which a detactumendt | 
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frit troops was garrisoned. (Procop. de Aed. iv, 7; 
fon, Aut. 223.) It was situated near the modern 


Kilimon, and was the same place as the 
Nicriuésana of the Tab. Peut. and the Geog. Rav. 
(iv. 7). L. S.J 


[ 
CANDIDUM PROMONTORIUM  (Ras-el- 
Jivad. C. Blanco: all three names meaning White), 


s luty headland of chalk and limestone, on the N. 
eat of Zengitana in Africa, N. of Hippo Regius, 


i 7.§ 2; Plin. v. 4. s. 3; Solin. 27; 
, p- 74, 2ded.) Shaw 
ute it for Livy's Putcurum Promontorium, 
rhere Scipio landed; but that headland is the same 
w (br APOLUINIS PromowToRIUM. P.S.] 

CANDYBA (Kdy3u6a: Eth, ), a town 
« Lyas (Plim. v.27) with a forest Oenium near it, 
© mite is Sow ascertained to be a place called Gen- 
iver, east of the Xanth po ache marci 
mut. (Spratt's Lycia, vol. 90, &e. p. 
Re swtaiblann tf the teas’ fa paki evidence 
| the identity of the places; but a Greek inscrip- 
“e containing the Ethnic name Kavdu€eds was 
ype on the spot. Sorne of the rock tombs are 
motifully executed. One inscription in 
was chameters was found. The forest of Oeniam 
ne ee Ee 
met that now covers the mountain above the city.” 
tem procared on the spot from the peasantry had 
w ktters Kawp (so in Spratt’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 95) 
) In the MSS. of Ptolemy the name, it is said, is 
wtv€a, but this is a very slight variation, arising 
m™ the confusion of two similar letters, In the old 
tis version of Ptolemy it is Condica, [G.L.] 

CANE. [Caxaz.] 

CANE (Kary), an emporium and promontory on 
y wath coast of Arabia, in the country of the Adra- 
te (Pol. vi. 7. § 10), which was, according to 
wan, the chief port of the king of the incense 
wry, kentified by D'Anville with Cava Canim 


epeadi. : (Wellstead’s 71 
ea care and regularity.” (W: 's 
voles. vol. ii. pp. 421—426, cited with Capt. 
e's MS. Journal in Forster's Arabia, vol. ii. 


i 


 1S3—191, and notes.) [G. W.] 
CANETHUS. [Cwarcts.] 
CANGL, « people of Britain, whom Osto- 


* Seapela led his army, after the reduction of the 
mw Their fields were laid waste; and, when this 
t ben effected, the neighbourhood of the Irish 
sm approached (“ductus in Cangos exercitus 
tri agri—jam ventum haud procul mari quod 
hermes iusulam aspectat, Tac. Aga. xii. 32). 
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This was a.p. 50, during the first (not the Boadi- 
ceun) war aguin-t the Iceni. Ptolemy has a Can- 
canorum (Ganganorum) Promontorium, and the 
Geographer of Ravenna a town called Canca, Lastly, 
there is a station of the Notitia called Concangii. 
None of these exactly explain the Cengi of Tacitus. 
The Canca civitos is unknown; the Ganganorum 
Prom. is a headland of North Wales; the Concangii 
are generally fixed in Westmoreland, Ptolemy's 
tory, however, is the nearest. All that can 
said is that the Cungi lay somewhere between the 
Iceni (East Anglia) and the Irish Sea. The Index 
of the Monumenta Britannica places them in So- 
merset. North Wales is a likelier locality, For 
remarks on the value of the different statements of 
Tacitus in respect to Britain,see CoLonta. [R.G.L.] 
CANI'NI CAMPI, a district of Rhaetia Prima, 
corresponding to the modern Graubiindten. (Amm. 
Mare. xv. 4; Sidon. Apollin. Paneg. Maior. 376; 
Greg. Turon. x. 3.) [L.S.] 
CANIS FLUMEN, a river of Arabia mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 28. 5, 32), supposed by Forster to be 
identical with the “ Lar fluvius” of Ptolemy in the 
country of the Nariti, at the south of the Persian 
Gulf, now called the Zar, which he takes to be equi- 
valent to Dog River, (Geog. of Arab. vol. ii. pp.222, 
236.) One great difficulty of identifying the places 
mentioned by the clissical geographers arises from 
the fact, that they sometimes translate the native 
name, and sometimes transcribe it, especially if it 
resembled in sound any name or word with which 
they were familiar; nor did they scruple to change 
the orthography in order to form a more pronounceabile 
name than the original. The inconvenience of repe- 
ing the Semitic names in Greek characters de 
terred Strabo (xv. p. 1104) from a minute deseription 
of the geography of Arabia, and involves endless dif 
culty in a comparison of the ancient and modern gee 
grapby of the peninsula, particularly as the site: ane 
not at all clearly defined, and even Ptolemy, tie tent 
informed of the ancient geographers, had « , 
distinct notion of the outline of the const. To His 
trate this in the name before us, On the southcmnet 
of Arabia are two tories Ras Kelb Ce. 
Dog) a little east of MHissan Ghorel; saat 
Akanis a little west of Ras-el-Hadd Tithe of 
these nares might be represented by Pliner eee 
Promonturium. So with Canis flamem “ikem 
be little doubt that he thought ite samme "Tlie 
river,” for he also calls it by its Gomi: smgimesieee 
“Cynos flamen” («dvos apne 
a more bie conjecture can be 
of Mr. Forster, a5 it seems wery demibetiliebomieetioe 


Lar or Zar can mean Dog, Beerviiee lle 
flamen” Pliny places the “ Berpall” sagtie==. 


hey | tharrei;” the former have lemon thesis joccen 


to the west of the Zar siwer, mil ies Geme coe 
doubtless identical with the Mitibemet lige: 
the samme situation, bethwemen mite tie oe 
Lar Ptolemy places “Gam 
weds) next to the riwetie mmm Tlie ce 
little doubt that the “Committee” sess 
Pliny, from Canipss, ities: “Go o 
CANNAE ( Keoom: Simi ieee een 
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fourht on the banks of the Autilus in its immediate 
wighbourhood, much question has been raised as to 
the precise locality of the action, which some have 
placed on the N., some on the S of the river: and 
the previous operations of the Roman and Cartha- 
vinian armies have been interpreted so as te suit 
either view. But if the narrative of Polybins (who 
is much the most clear aul detinite upen this 
qitestion) be carefully examined, it is dificult to see 
how any doubt can remain, andl that ef Livy, though 
Jess distinct, is in no respect contnelietory to it. 
The other aceotunts ef the battle in Appian, Zonaras, 
and Phatarch atloed no additional infortestion on the 
tuporrapbical qmestion. 

Hannibal lel wintered at Gernnium, and it was 
wot tl early in the summer that he abandoned his 
quarters there, and by a sudden movement seized on 
Cane, The town ot that name heul been destroyed 
the year before, but the citadel was preserved, ated 
the Romans bia collected there great magazines of 
corn and ether provisions, whieh fell inte the power 
of the Carthaginians. Hannibal oecupied the citelel, 
wid established his camp in its hamediate neigh- 
bourhowl (Pol ii 17; Liv. xxii, 45.) 9 The 
Roman generals, having reeeived onlers to risk a 
reneral engagement, followed Iannibal after some 
interval, and encamped at first abeut SU stadia 
distant from the enemy: bat the next day Varro 
insisted npon advancing still nearer, amd the Romans 
now established two cxinps, the one on the same 
site of the Aufidus, where they previously were, 
(that is evidently the S. side), and the other, con- 
taining a sinaller division of the forces, on the op- 
posite bank, a ittle lower down the river, about 10 
stadia from the larger Ronan eamp, and the same 
distance from that of Himnibal (Pol. iii, 1L0.) The 
Attidus at this season of the year* is readily ford- 
able at almost any point, aul would therefore offer 
no obstacle to their tree communication, 

On the day of the battle we are distinetly toll 
that Varro crossed the river with the inain bady of 
his forces froin the larger camp, and joining them 
to those from the smaller, drew up his whole army 
in a line facing the south, Hannibal thereupon 
alse crossed the river to meet him, and drew up his 
forces ina line, having its left wing resting on the 
river, where they were oppesed to the Roman 
cavalry, forming the right wing of the consular 
army, (th, 1135) Liv, xxii, 45, 46.) From this 
account it scems perfectly clear that the battle was 
fonght ou the north bank of the Autilus, and this 
is the result arrived at by the most intelligent tra- 
vellers who have visited the locality (Swinburne’s 
Travels, voli. py. 167—172 5 Chaupy, Decoue. de 
la Maison d Horace, vol. iii. p. 500), as well as by 
Cieveral Vauduncourt, ho has exaniined the question 
fron a tnilitary point of view, (d/ést. des Canpagues 
d’Aanibal, vol. ii. p. 9—34A,48—57.) The same 
conclusion appears clearly to result: from the state- 
ment of Livy, that after the battle a holy of 600 
wen forced their way trem the lesser camp to the 
gereater, and from thenee, in conjunetion with a larger 
furce, to Canusium (xxii, 50). 

The only ditticulty that remains arises from the 

* The battle of Cannae was fought, as we learn 
from Gellius (¥. 17; Macro, Sat, i, 16), on the 
2el of August; but it is probable that the Roman 
ealendar was at this time much in advance of the 
truth, and that the action really took place early in 
the summer. (Fischer, Adm, Zeittafeln, p. 89.) 
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‘circumstance that Polybius tells us dstintl7 Ls 
the Roman army faced the S., and the Cather ua 
the N. (iii, 114): and this is cunhmed tr Ley, 
who adds that Hannibal thereby guinesl te ae 
vantage of having the wind, called the Vatomm, 
behind him, which drove clouds of dust int. te 

: face of the enemy (xxii, 47). There sees lite d 8 

that the Vulturnus is the same with the Rares ok 

wind, called in Italy the Seireceo, which oftes sree 
over the plains of Apulia with the greatest tale. 

‘hence this circumstance (to which sane bec) 

, writers have attached very exaggerated in peace) 
tends to contirm the statement-of Pulybias, Sa 
the general course of the Autidus is neariy {rea sh 

hto NE, it seems impossible that the Kean wot, 
resting its right wing on that nver, oak be 

faved the 5S. if it had been drawn up ea te hk 
bank, and Chaupy, in consequence, bolilr rete 
the statement of Polvbius and Livy. Bat Seu- 

| burne tells us that “exactly in that part of the; = 
where we know, with moral certainty, that te tt 
etturt of the battle lay, the Autidus, ater m= 
due E. for some time, makes a sudden tara te be 
S., aud describes a very large semicircle.” He +. 
yrees the Romans to have forded the river a Ge 
anzle or elbow, and placing their right wing @ 
hank at that point, to have thence extetdal Det 
line in the plain to the E., so that the batt es 
actually fought within this semicircle. Tus teal 

of the river is imperfectly expressed on Zsra st 
map (the only tolerable one) of the jucality; 2 
the space comprised within it would seem to we 
fined fur a battle of such magnitude: bat ther a 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of Swinhurn, 4 
tovk his netes, and made drawings of the on 
upon the spot, © The scene of action (Le sli:)s 
marked by the name of J’ezzo di Sangue, the * het 
of Blood ;'" but other writers assign a more moet 
orizin to this appellation. 

Notwithstanding the above arguments, the sm 
of the battle bas been transferred by heal 23 
quarians and topegraphers to the S. sice of the te 
between Cannae and Canusium, and the. acth o 
has been followed by most modern histeixs, © 
cluding Arnold. Niebulir, on the outtrary, os 
adopted Swinburne’s view, and represents the 9 
as taking place within the bend or swep ¢ 2 
river above described. (Vortrage ther Kom te 
chichte, vol. ii, pp. 99, 100.) Tt may be adand 
the objection arising from the senewhat cco 
space thus assigned as the scene of the batth, a;-" 
with at least equal force to the oppasite view, hf = 
plain on the right bank of the Autidus is vert .= 9 
im extent, the hills on which Canusium asd Cac 
both stand flanking the river at no great ditarcc' 
that the interval between them does not exo ‘s 
atnile in breadth, (Chaupy, 2 ¢.; Swinbarne t ¢ 
These hills are very slight eminences, with 27% 
sloping sides, which would affurd litle Geta «| 
the movements of an army, but still the teu 
of all writers is clear, that the battle was fer! 
the plain, 

‘The annexed plan has no pretensiias ty tS 
graphical accuracy, there being no goud na; d © 
locality in sutlicient detail: it is oaly desice! 
assist the reader in comprehending the sare & 
rative, 

We have little other information concert: 
Cannae, which appears to have been, ap vm 
time, as it is termed by Florus ; 
Vicus,” and probably a mer r 





the 
© The emailer do. 


Benans ” cand the wished Wises it Ap 
(Stl. 5,16) It became the see of a bishop in 


haga pouty seecisd hi tho seer or Pane at 
Emilio, said to be still given to an ancient well, im- 
Meliately below the hill occupied by the town, and 


50 MP. from the latter. (/tin, Ant. 
pit.) (P. 8] 
vanes po inhabited a part of the Insula 
and they were a tribe of the same stock 
w the Batavi, or only a division of the Batavi. 
Tit Hist. iv. 15; Pin, iv. 15.) They probably 
opel the western part of the Insula, the Riyn- 
fend, Lied and Schieland ; but Walehoneet, 
rhe extends the Emits of the Insola Batavorum, on 
© we berity of Ptolemy, north of Leyden to a place 
~~ Zendwoort, gives the same extension to the 
anetates The y of the name is given 
wane variations. The sero were sub- 
by Tiberius in the time of Augustus (Vell. 
& 105), according to Velleius, who places them 
Gemanis; but no safe inference can be drawn 
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from such an expression as to their limits. ‘The 
Canninefates, with the Batavi and Frisii, rose against 
the Roman authority in the time of Vitellius (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 15—79), under the command of i 
[Batavorem teers) bye 
CANO'BUS or CANO'PUS (Quint. Jnst. Oi i. 


5. § 13; Kdvwwos, Steph. B. p. 355 s. v.; Herod. ii, 
15, 97, 113; Strab. xvi. p. 666, xvii p. 800 sey.; 
44,51; Mel. ii. 7. § 6; ustath. ad 


Seylax, 
Dionys. ao v. 13; Aeschyl. Supp. 312; Caes. 
B, Alex, 25; Virg. Georg. iv. 287; Juv. Sat. vi. 84, 
xv, 46; Senec. Epist. 51; Tac. Ana. ii. 60; Amm. 
Mare. xxii. 41, &e.: Eth. Kaye€irns; Adj. Karw- 
6unds, fem. Kare@is), a Lacy of Egypt, situated in 
lat. 31° N. upon t of land with 
Alexandreia, and about 15 miles (120 stadia) from 
that city. It stood upon the mouth of the Canobic 
branch of the Nile [Nivs]}, and adjacent to the 
Canobic canal (Kavw6uch didpu£, Strab. xvii. p. 800). 
In the Pharaonic times it was the capital of the 
nome Menelaites, and, previous to the foundation of 
was the principal harbour of the Delta. 
At Canobus the ancient geographers (Scylax ; Conon. 
Narrat, 8; Plin. v. 34; Schol. in Dict. Cretens. vi. 
4) placed the true boundary between the continents 
of Africa and Asia, According to Greek legends, 
the city of Canobus derived its name from the pilot 
of Menelaus, who died and was buried there on the 
return of the Achaeans from Troy. But it more 
probably owed its appellation to the god Canobus — 
a pitcher with a human head—who was worshipped 
there with peculiar pomp. (Comp. Nicand. Theriac. 
312.) At Cat Canobus was a temple of Zeus-Canobus, 
whom Greeks and E, held in equal reverence, 
and a mach frequented shrine and oracle of Serapis. 
51 (Pint. fe. et Osir.27.) As the resort of mariners and 
os and as the seat of a hybrid Copto-Hellenic 
tion, Canobus was notorious for the number of 
ae pueratade festivals and the general dissoluteness 
of its morals. Here was prepared the scarlet dye— 
the Hensah, with which, in sll ages, the women of 
the East have been wont to colour the nails of their 
feet and fingers. (Herod. ii. 113; Plin. xii. 51.) The 
decline of Canopus began with the rise of Alexandreia, 
and was completed by the introduction of Christianity 
into Egypt. oe eee found about 3 
miles from Aboukir. (Denon, Voyage en te, p42; 
Champollion, U Egypte, vol. ‘ii p. 258.) [W.B.D.] 
CANO'NIUM, in Britain, distant, in the ninth 
Itinerary, 8 miles from Camulodunum, and 12 from 
Caesaromagus; the road being from Venta Icenoruim 
(the neighbourhood of Norwich to London). For 
all these parts the criticism turns so much upon the 
position given to CAmELOpUNUM and CoLonta, that 
the proper investigation lies under the latter of these 
two heads. [Coton1a.] North Fambridge is Hors- 
ley's locality for Canonium; the neighbourhood of 
Kelvedon that of the Monumenta Britannica, To- 
man remains occur in both. [R. G.L.) 
CA'NTABER OCEANUS (Karrd@pws deeards : 
Bay of Biscay), the great bay of the Atlantic, 
formed by the W. coast of Gaul and the N. coast of 
Spain, and named after the Caxtanni on the latter 
coast, (Claudian. xxix. 74; Ptol. ii. 6. § 75, viii. 
4.§ 2.) P.S.) 
CANTABRAS, a river of India (in the Panjab), 
mentioned by Pliny as one of the chief tributanes of 
the Indus, carrying with it the waters of three other 
tributaries. (Plin, vi, 20, 5, 23.) Some assume 
that it must be the Hypraores, because the latter 
is not otherwise mentioned by Pliny; but the name 
KK 3 
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Jeaves Tittle doubt that Pliny had heard of the Aer- 
sincs by its Indian name Chandrabagha, aml out 
of this he made another river. ‘The same remark 
applies to the Sanpapau of Ptolemy (vii. 1. $$ 
26, 27, 42). [v. s.] 
JANTATRIA (Rarytagpia), the country of the 
CANTABREL (Kérragpor ; sing, Kderaspos, Can- 
taber, Adj, Cantabriens).a people of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, about the middle of the N. side ef the | 
yeninsula, in the mountains that run parallel to the 
coast, and from them extending to the cost itself, 
in the EB. of Asturias, awl the No.of Zlaequs, Pa- 
leneta, and Toro, They aud their neighbours on 
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and the Tuisi (Tovseroc), about the seve of 
Iwrus, These are all mentioned by Sabet. 
155, 156, 162). Mela mames also th Orr 
mesci or AnGeNnomeser (ii, 1), apd str ore 
tribes are mentioned by Ptolemy and dhe: aro. 

(4 the nine cities of Camabria, avez »T 
Jersonmica alone was worthy of meetin (22 
iii. 3. 5.4, iv, 20. 5.34.) Ptolemy mariesice | 
nite cities as follows: near the sea oat, Mea 
cvsig (Noryaouxegia), a little alee the pun ds 
river of the same name (ii. 6. $6); and, nts > 
terior, Concana (KéyKara), Uttavickas (Ora 
bana), Arsenomescum (CApyevoutoxw), Ya 


the W., the Astures, were the Inst peoples of the (Otekwia), Vellien (Ob€AAuwa), Camara (Kea 
peninsula that submitted to the Rutan yoke, being | pura), Fulinbriga ClovAwSprya), awd Mines Me 
only subdued under Augustus, Before this, their | powa, ii, 6. $51). Pliny also menties Bose 
name is loosely applied to the inhabitants of the | Qprob. Suatanede rn); and a few ploces of es tp 
whole mountain district along the N. cnast (Canes, ance are pained by other writer, (Uke ie 


B.G. iii, 26, B.C. i. 38), and so, too. even by Later | 
writers (Liv. Aprt. xlviii.g Juv. xv. LOS compared | 
with 93), But the geographers who wrote after 
their conqnest give their position more exactly, as BE. 
of the Astures, the boundary being the river Salia 
(Mela, iii, 1). al W. of the Autrigencs, Varduli, and 
Vascones.  (Strab. iii, p. 167. et afth.y Blin. iii. 3. 
8. 4, iv. 20, 8.34; Dtol. ii 6, §$6,51.) They were 
regarded as the fiercest and rulest of all the peoples 
of the peninsula, —" savage as will beasts,’ says 
Strabe, who describes their manners at seme Jength 
(iii, pp. 155, 1665 comp. Sil, al. iii, 329, 361; 
Hor, Carm, iii, 4.) They were sublugated by An- 
yustus, after a most obstinate resistance, in nee, 25; 
at they soon revolted, and diel to be reconquered by 


pt. i. pp. 445, 444.) 

Strabo places among the Cuntabri the sed 
the rivers Iberns (Ehre) and Minius (Misio,, 24 
the commencement of Mt. Idubeda, the ovat <3 
which runs from NW. to SE, between te ot 
table-land of Spain and the basin of the ls 
(Strub. iii, pp. 153, 159, 161.) (es! 

CANTAE, a people of Britain, mene T 
tolemy as lying to the NE. of the Caledetiw® 
between that district and the Logi, This roe 4 
the tract between the Murray and Damned Fs 
As the Kentish Castica Promostont 1 6" 
North Foreland, so was the Scottish Caxtat f? 
bably, Turlet Ness, [Rob 

CANTANUS (Kderavos, Steph. T.; Karat 


Agrippa, nec, 19, In this second war, the greater» Hierocles : Ah. Kaprdvios, Steph. B.), at 
part of the people perished by the swonl, and the | Crete, which the Peutinger Table fixes at WMP 
remainder were compelled to quit their mountains, | from Cistmos. It was a bishop's see under wf 
aml reside in the lower valleys, (Dion Cass, lili, 25, | gentine emperors, and when the Venetiars d< * 
29, liv. 5, 11,20; Stra. iii, pp. 156, 164,287, 821; | possession of the iskund they established 2b 
Hlorat. Carn. ii, 6.2, 11. 1, ii. &. 22; Flor. iv. 12, | bishop here, as in every other diocese, Mz. Pst ! 
51; Liv, xxviii. 125 Suet. Oetar, 20, et sey. 29,81, | (Trae, vol. ii, pp. 116) found remains of tas ct 4 
85; Uros. vi. 21.) But still their subjugation was | a conical hill about a mile to the Sd Ae™ 
imperfect; Tiberius found it necessary to keep them | The walls can be traced for little move the 19) 
in restraint by strong garrisons (Strab, ps. 156); ) paces; the style of their masonry attests ai) 
their mountains have afforded a refie te Spanish | tiqnite. (EBS, 
independence, and the ervile of its regeneration; and CA'NTHARUS PORTUS, [Arnica. p54 
their wnconquerable spirit: survives in the Jtespues, CANTIIL SINUS (Kas@r xddzos: 09! 7 
who are supposed to be their genuine descendants. | Catch), a great gulf, on the W. coast af Isat 
(Porl, Handbook af Spain, po 554, full.) Gangem, between Larice and the months of t+ \» 
The ethnical aitinities, however, both of the ancient | dus. (I'tol. vii, 1. §§ 2, 55,94.) The oat 
and the modern people, have always presented a mest | its shores was called SynastRENK: av! fiw 
dificult problems the most probable opinion is that mentions the island of Barace ( Cutch) as Iris: © fe 
which makes them a remit of the mest ancient | The prendo-Arrian calls it the Lrinus Sons (Eat 
Tberian population. (W.von Humboldt, Urbeeohner | and the interior portion, behind the istavd ena 
ton Hisprmnier, Verlin, 1821, 4to.) Strabo (iii, p. | (now known as the Aonn), he cails Barer had 
157) mentions a tradition whieh derived them fioin | pairs), and states that it contains «sea Se 
Lavonian settlers, of the period of the Trojan war, (they are, in fact, more numerons); ave & 
Under the Reman empire, Cantabria belonged to | scribes the dangers of its navigation (Tet: a” 
the province of Hispania Tarraconensis, and contained | £rnthr. p- 23, IIudson), The ursis part 
seven tribes, (Phin. ii. 3. os. 4.) OF these tribes | morass, B.S; 
the ancient geographers apologise for possessing only CANTILIA, a place in Gallia, which the I" 
iuipertect information, on the ground of the bars | fixes on the road between Aquae Nerae (Nevis) 4 
barian sound of their names. (Steab. iii, pp. 155, | Angustonometum (Clermont). DAnnilie sr 
162; Mola, iii, 1.) Among them were the Pleu- | that it may he one of the two places called Chee * 
tauri (MAetravpas); the Bardyetue or Bardyali (Bag- i la Vieille and Chantelle-le-Chatel, for the 122" 
bvArar, Bapdvadu), probably the Vanoect of Pliny , the same, and the distances agree very well, [0 L] 
(iii. 3. 5.4, iv. 20, 8.4); the Allotriges CAAAGrpryes), CANTIUM (Kadyri0v), in Brita. Naot baal 
probably the same as the Attiicenncs ; the Conisei | name, the county Kent. Probably the tt 
(Koviexor), probably the same as the Coniaei (Kyw- | coincide as well, or nearly so. Mentioned by Gm 
maxi) or Convani (Kavxavoi), who are particularly | as being that part of the cast where the trate #4 
mentioned in the Cantabrian War (Mela, iii, 2; | Gaul was greatest, and where the cima ™ 
Horat. Carm, iii, 4, 345 Sil. Ital, iii, 360, 361); | highest, The North Foreland was call Cac 








CANUSIUM. 


Preenterium. (Caes. B. G. v. 13, 14, 22; Strab. 
ip 63, iv. pp 193, 199; Ptol. ii. 3. a7 comp. 
Castar.) R. G.L.J 
CANUSIUM (Kas¥ouor, Pol.; Strab.; Steph. B.; 
Keredewe, Ptol.; Eth. Kavusives or Karvetrys, Ca- 
Cusams: Conse), one of the most ancient and im- 
pectant cities of Apulia, situated near the right bank 
of the Aufidus, about 15 miles from its mouth. It 
ww @ the line of the high road from Beneventum 
te Brondusium, and was distant 26 miles from Her- 
ema, and 23 from Rubi. (/tim. Ant. p, 116.) 
The fundation of Canusium, as well as that of the 
onghtearing city of Arpi, was generally ascribed to 
Inmed (Strab. vi. p. 284; Hor, Sat. i. 5. 92), 
theagh the legends to that hero seem to have 
teen @ general more intimately connected with the 
latter city. It is probable that they were both of 
them of origin, and were the two most 
pewerful cities of the Daunian or Pelasgian Apulians ; 
‘et there is no historical account of either of them 
tenng received a Greek colony, and there seem good 
mans for believing that the strong infusion of Hel- 
teve avilisation which we find prevailing at Canu- 
eam was introdaced at a comparatively late period, 
Tie fst historical mention of Canusium is during 
the wars of the Romans with the Samnites, in which 
the Canasians took part with the latter, until the 
mpeated devastations of their territory by the Ro- 
eax induced them to submit to the consul L. Plau- 
tea npc. 318. (Liv. ix, 20.) From this time 
ey appear to have continued steadfast in their 
wtachment to Rome, and gave the strongest proofs 
d ieity daring the Second Punic War. After the 
reat disaster of Cannae, the shattered remnants of 
the Roman army took refuge in Canusium, where 
teey were received with the utmost hospitality and 
boxtness ; por did Hannibal at any titne suceced in 
scaling himself master of the city. (Liv. xxii. 52 
~—H, 56; Appian, Annib, 26; Sil. Ital. x. 389.) 
Bs in the Social War Canusinm joined the other 
mts @ Apalia in their defection from Rome; and 
@nng the second campaign of the war (n. c. 89) it 
*~ beueged without success by the Roman praetor 
‘eras, who was obliged to content himself with 
‘waging its territory. (Appian, B.C. i. 42, 52.) 
A lew years afterwards (1. C. 83) it was the scene 
« &) important battle between Sulla and C. Nor- 
tenes, in which the latter was defeated with great 
bes and compelled to evacuate the whole of Apulia, 
ea Gil beck upon Capua. (Id. i.84.) It probably 
efor’ severely from these wars; and Strabo speaks 
«4.49 in his day much fallen from its former great- 
ow. Bat its name is more than once mentioned 
Seg the Civil Wars, and always as a place of 
*@¢ consequence : we learn from other sources that 
* 4 caly continued to maintain its municipal ex- 
sttre, bat appears to have been almost the only city 
@ Apulia, besides the two Roman colonies of Luceria 
*! Venusia, which retained any degree of import- 
om tales the Demmen empire: (Hor. Lc,.; Caes. B.C. 
24: Cie. ad Att.viii.11; Appian, B.C.¥. 57 ; Capit. 
Ws Ant 8; Phin. fiz 1.8.16; Prol. iii. 1. § 72; Mela, 
u 4) It appears to have received a Roman colony 
oe the first tamne under M. Aurelius, whence we find 
4 besnng in an inscription the titles of “ Colonia 
Acria Augusta Pia.” Its deficiency of water, al- 
mud te by Horace, was supplied by the munificence 
of Lerodes Atticus, who constructed a splendid aque- 
‘*, ome remains of which are still visible. (Lib. 
{ = p. 260; Philostr. Vit. ist. ii, 1. § 6; 
Ural, Jaser. 2630; Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 427.) 
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Canusium is mentioned both by Procopius and P. 
Diaconus as one of the principal cities of Apulia 
(Procop. B. G, iii, 18; P. Diac. Hist. ii, 22), and 
appears to have preserved its importance until a late 
period of the middle ages, but suffered severely from 
the ravages of the Lombards and Saracens. The 
modern city of Canosa, which contains about 5000 
inhabitants, is situated on a slight eminence that 
probably formed the citadel of the ancient city, which 
appears to have extended itself in the plain beneath. 
Strabo speaks of the great extent of the walis as 
attesting in his day the former greatness and pros- 
perity of Canusium; and the still existing remains 
fully confirm his impressi Many of these, how- 
ever, as the aqueduct, amphitheatre, &c., are of 
Roman date, as well as an ancient gateway, which 
has been erroneously described as a triumphal arch. 
(Romanelli, vol, ii, pp. 262267; Swinburne, 7ra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 401.) Great numbers of inscriptions 
of Imperial date have also been discovered ; one of 
which is curious, as containing a complete list of 
the municipal senate, or Decuriéns of the colony, 
with their several gradations of rank. It has been 
published with an elaborate commentary by Dama- 
deno, (Aes Kedivivum Canusinum, fol. Lugd. Bat.) 
But the most interesting relics of the ancient city are 
the objects which have been found in the numerous 
tombs in the neighbourhood, especially the painted 
vases, which have been discovered here in quantities 
scarcely inferior to those of Nola or Volci, They 
are, however, for the most of a later and some- 
what inferior style of art, but are all clearly of Greek 
origin, and, as well as the coins of Canusium, 
how deeply the city was imbued with Hellenic in- 
fluences. It is even probable that, to the 
Roman conquest, Greek was the prevailing language 
of Canusium, and perhaps of some other cities of 
Apulia. | The expression of Horace,  Canusini bi- 
linguis” (Sat. i. 10. 30), seems to be rightly ex- 
plained by the scholiast to refer to their speaking 
a and Latin. (Mommsen, U. J. Dialekte, p. 
88 

The extensive and fertile plain in which Canusium 
was situated, and which was the scene of the memo- 
rable buttle of Cannae, is called by some writers 
Camrus Diomevis (Liv, xxv. 12; Sil. Ital. viii. 
242), though this is evidently rather a poetical 
designation than a proper name. ‘The whole plain 
S. of the Aufidus, and probably for some distance on 
the left bank also, appears to have belonged to the 
Canusians, and we learn from Strabo (p. 283) that 
they had a port or emporium on the river at a dis- 
tance of 90 stadia from its mouth. The territory of 
Canusium was adapted to the growth of vines as well 
as corn, but was especially celebrated for its wool, 
which appears to have been manufactured on the 
spot into a parti kind of cloth, much prized for 
its durability, (Varr. #. i. 8; Plin. viii. 48. 
s. 73; Martial, ix. 22. 9, xiv. 127; Suet. Ner. 
30.) The stony or gritty quality of the bread at 
Canusium, noticed by Horace, has been observed also 
by modern travellers (Swinburne, p. 166): it doubt- 
less results from the defective quality of the mill- 
stones employed. (E. H. B.] 

CA'PARA (Kdwapa; Eth. Caparenses: las Ven- 
tas de Caparra, large Ru. E. of Plasencia), a city 
of the a saa in Lusitania, on the high road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta, (/tin, Ant. p. 433; 
sie 4 21, 5.35; Ptol. ii 5. § 8; sar rei 
xiv. p. 54.) 
CAPE’ NA (Eth, Capenas, -Atis), an ancient city 
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of Etraria, which is repeatedly mentioned during the | dations of the ancient walls; but these. tocethwr 
early history of Rome, It was situated to the NE, | the natural conformation of the ground, and the o- 
of Veii, and SE. of Falerii, about 8 miles from the | covery of the inscriptions already cited, clears o:+ 
foot of Mt. Soracte. From an imperfect passage of | tify the spot as the site of Capena, It was aun" 
Cato, cited by Servius (ad Aen. vil. 697), it would | 4 iniles on the right of the Via Flamiria. fren asa 
acem that Cupona was a colony of Veli, sent out in) a side road seems to have branched of betwen 19 
pursuance of the vow of a sacred spring, (Niebuhr, , and 20 miles from Rome, and led directly » t+ 
voli. p. 120; Miller, Efrusker, voli. p12.) It) ancient city, It was situated on the barks as 
however appears, when we first find it mentioned in| small river now called the Grammiceia, which 2> 
history, as an independent city, possessing a con- | pears to have been known in ancient times & t+ 
siderable extent of territory. It is not till the last | Capenas, (Sil. Ital. xiii, 85.) Concerring tree 
war of the Romans with the Veientines, that the | and remains of Capena, see Galetti, Capena Mew 
naine of the Capenates appears in the Roman annals; | eipio dei Komani, 4to., Roma, 1756; Gell, Ta f 
but upon that oceasion they took wp aris, tegether | Meme, pp. 149—151; Nibby, Dintorné, we Li ta 
with the Faliscans, in defence of Veii, and strongly | 375—380; Dennis's Etruria, vol. i. pp. 1S3—15 
urged upon the rest of the Etruscan confeleration In the territory of Capena, and near ube i* d 
the necessity of combining their forces to arrest the | Mount Soracte, was situated the celebrated w.cc- 
fall of that city. (Liv. v8, 17.) Their efforts | ary and grove of Frroxta, called by Roman eras 
were, however, uusuevessful, and they were unable | Lucus Feroniae and Fanum Feroniae, which ote 
te compel the Romans te raise the siege, while their | to have in Liter times grown up into a outsiiabe 
own kinds were several tinws ravaged by Reman | town, [Fenoxia.] CE. H. Bi 
armies, After the fall of Veii (i. ¢. 393), the two CATPERNAUM (Kagapvaotz), 3 town of Gales, 
cities who had been her allies became the next object | situated on the northern shore of the Sea cf Tiber, 
of hostilities on the part of the Komans; and) Ser- | frequently mentioned in the Gospel narrative, acd 
Vilius invaded the territory of Capenn, which he | so much resorted to by our Lord as to te al 
ravaged in the tost unsparing manner, and by this | * Elis own city.” (Se Matth. ix.) It was situsted & 
Means, Withent attempting to attack the city itself, | the berders of Zabulon and Naphthali, and pe | ced 
reduced the people to submission. (Liv, v. 12, | with Chorazin and Bethsaida in the denuzie 
18, 14, 18, 19, 24.) The blow seems to have | of our Lord. (St, Matth. xi. 23.) It is pre 
heen decisive, for we hear no more of Capena until | the Kegapywun of Josephus, to which be ¥w 
after the Gaulish War, when the right of Roman ! carried when injured in a skirmish near the Di 
citizenship was conferred upon the citizens of Veli, (Vita, § 72.) The name, as written ip tie We 
Falerii, and Capena (er such of them at least as lawl | Testament, occurs in Josephus only in «ants 
taken part with the Romans), and the conquered ter- with @ fountain in the rich plain of Gerorsota, 
ritory divided among then, Four new triles were | which he says was supposed to be a branch of 
created out of these new citizens, wil of these we | Nile. (B,J. iii. 9. $8.) The fountain of this cae 
know that the Stellatine tribe ocenpied the territory | has not unnaturally led some travellers to leit 
of Capena, (Liv.vi.4,5; Fest. soe. Stellafour.) From. the town in the same plain as the syneas.- 
this time Capena disappears from history as au iade- | fountain ; and Dr, Nobinson finds the site of ta- 
petdent community, and only a few incidental notices | pernaumn at Ahan Minich (vol. iii. pp. 285-234) 
attest the continned existence of the city. Civero | and the fountain which Josephus deeeribes a ®t 
mentions the “Capenas ager” as remarkable for its | tilising the plain, he finds at “Am-¢t- Tia, band ‘¢ 
fertility, probably meaning the tract along the right | the Ahan, which rises close by the like ari dee 
tank of the Tiber (pra Flace. 29); and on this | net water the plain at all, The arzuinents £1 tay st 
account it was one of these which the tribane Rullas | of this site, and against Tell Mim, appear ese © 
proposed by his agrarian law to portion ont among | inconelusive, and there can be little di ubt that Le 
the Roman people. (Cie. de Leg, Agr. ii 25.) ‘This | extensive ruins so called, on the north of the acy 
design was wot carried ont; but ata later period it | alout two miles west of the embouchare of ta 
did not eseape the rapacity of the veterans, and all | Jordan, retain traces beth of the name ad sts 
the more fertile parts of the plain adjoining the river | As to the former, the Kefr (village) has bea ¢t- 
were allotted to military enlonists. (Cie. ad Fan, | verted inte Tell (Acap) im accordance with fe t, 24 
ix, 17: Lah, Colon, po 216, where it is, by a strange | the weak radical of the proper name dropped, be 
corruption, called “ Colonia Caps.) Numerous ine | changed Nahum into Him, so that instead w*V.- 
scriptions attest the contioned existence and inunis | laze of Consolation,” it has appropriately Ss ce 
cipal rank of Capena under the Reanan empire down |“ the rained heap of a herd of camels” That Tee 
to the time of Aurelian (Orell. daver, 3687, 3688, | Jim is the site described as Capernaum by Ar -- 
3690; Nithy, Jaton, volo i, p. 377), but from | plus in the 7th century, there can be no que- = 
this date all trace of it is lost: it probably was alte. | It cowld not be more accurately deserted. 7 It wae 
gether abandoned, and the very naine became fore | confined in a narrow space between the mearics 
gotten, Hence its site was for a long while unknown; | on the north and the lake on the soath, extra—z 
bot in 1756 a Roman antiquarian of the name of | ina long line from west to east along the sea st . 
Galetti was the first to fix it at a spot still called | The remains of Roman baths and pertinws © « 
Civitucola (now inore frequently known as S..Mar- | buildings, still attest its foriner importance, CoS 
tino, from a ruined church of that maine), about 24) scribed by Robinson, vol, ili, pp. 298,299; see as 
miles from Rome, between the Via Flaminia and the | Reland's Palestine, pp. 882—ss4.) [GW 
‘Tiber, ‘The ancient city appears, like those of Alte CAPHA’REUS, or CAPHE'REUS (Kaeteser®. 
Longa and Gabii, to have oeenpiel a steep ridge, a rocky and dangerous promontory, formunz to 
forming part of the ede of an ancient erster or vole | south-eastern extremity of Euboea, now callad Aes 
canic busin, new called #2 Lage, and must have heen | Jere er Nylofoge; it was known by the Gore 
8 place of great streneth frome its naturd: position, ; name in the middle ages. (Tzetzes, ad Large. 
No remains are visible, except some traces and foun | 334.) It was off this promontory th 
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Geet was wrecked on its return from Troy. (Eurip. 

Trood. 90, Helen, 1129; Herod. viii. 7; Strab. viii. 
p 068; Pans. ii. 23. § 1, iv. 36. § 6; Virg. Aen, xi. 
260; Prop. iii. 5. 55; Ov, Met. xiv. 472, 481, 
Trist. i 1, 83, ¥. 7. 36; Sil. Ital. xiv. 144; Leake, 
orthera Greece, vol. ii. p. 423. 

CAPHYAE (Kagpdéa:: Eth, Kagudrns, Ka- 
¢ews), a town of Arcadia situated in a small plain, 
MW, of the lake of Orchornenus, It was protected 
acunst inundations from this lake by a mound or 
dyke, raised by the inhabitants of Caphyae, The 
ty said to have been founded by Cepheus, the 
wc of Aleus, and to be of Athenian origin. 
(Pow, vili, 23. § 2; Strab. xiii, p. 608.) Caphyac 
hteeynently belonged to the ph es league, and 
sa one of the cities of the league, of which Cleo- 
wrors obtained possession. (Pol. ii. 52.) In its 
cechboarheod a great battle was fought in s.c. 220, 
ce ebich the Aetolians gained a decisive victory over 
the Achaeans and Aratus. (Pol. iv. 11, seq.) The 
cme of Caphyae also occurs in the subsequent 
ewots of this war. (Pol. iv. 68,70.) Strabo (viii. 
p See) of the town as in ruins in his time; 
tet a still contained some temples when visited by 
P oan (Lc). The remains of the walls of Ca- 
jira are visible upon a small insulated height at 
the village of Khotdasa, which stands near the edge 
“(the ke. Polybius, in his description of the battle 
(Caphyae, refers “ to a plain in front of Caphyae, 
tavereed by a river, beyond which were trenches 
(rape), a description of the place which does not 
ermpood with present appearances. The rdppor 
vere evidently ditches for the purpose of draining 
th marshy plain, by conducting the water towards 
tor kxtawithra, around which there was, probably, 
semall ake. In the time of Pausanias we find that 
Ow lake covered the greater part of the plain; and 
‘ast exactly in the sitaation in which Polybius de- 
wotes the ditches, there was a mound of earth. 
Seching is more probable than that during the four 
“weunes so fatal to the prosperity of Greece, which 
seyerd between the battle of Cuphyae and the visit 
( Mcsanias, a diminution of population should have 
ceoed a peglect of the drainaye which bad formerly 


i 


says 
*>'aakment there 
ea chasm of the earth, issues again at a place 
eld Nast (Ndoou); and 
ace where it imues is named Rueunvs (‘Peivos), 
Ira this it forms the perennial river Tra- 
“ (Tedyos). He also speaks of a mountain in 
Gr amghbeurheed of the city named CNAca.vus 
(Kreeatos), on which the inhabitants celebrate a 
rerly festival to Artemis Cnacalesia. Leake re- 
arks that the mountain above Ahotussa, now called 
Kwtomid, seems to be the ancient Cnacalus. The 
ret Tara is probably the ancient Tragus. (Leake, 
Mores, vol. iii. p. 118, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p. 226 ; 
Belave, Recherches, p. 150.) 

CAPIDAVA (KeriSe6a), a town in Moesia, 
whew a parrison of Roman cavalry was stationed, 
& w perhaps to be identified with the modern Tscher- 
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nawode, (Ttin. Ant. 224; Notit. Imp. c. 28; Geogr. 
Ray. iv. 5; Hierocl. p. ord [L. 8. 

CAPISA (Kdwioa or Kdrica, Ptol. vi. 18. § 4; 
Capissa, Plin, vi, 23. s, 25), a city of a district pro- 
bably named after it, Carissenr, and included in 
the wider district of the P: isus or Hindu Kush 
mountains, According to I’liny, it was destroyed by 
Cyrus; but we have no reason for supposing that 
Cyrus ever got so far NE., and, if it had been, it 
would hardly have been noticed by Ptolemy. It is 
probably the same as the Caphusa of Solinus (c. 54), 
which was near the Indus. It has been suspected 
that Capissene represents the valley of the Adbul 
river, and Capisa the town on the Indus now called 
Peshiwar. It is not Kabul, which has been satis- 
factorily proved by Professor Wilson to occupy the 
site of the ancient Ortospanum. Lassen (Zur 
Geach, d. Kon, Bactr. p. 149) finds in the Chinese 
annals a kingdomn called Kiapiche in the valley of 
Ghurbend, to the E. of Bamian. It is very probable 
that Capisa and Kiapiche are identical. [V.] 

CAPISSE'NE. [Cartsa.] 

CAPI'TIUM (Kaxitiv: Eth. Capitinus: Ca- 
pizzi), a city of Sicily, mentioned ~ 7 Cicero 
and Ptolemy, but which appears from the former to 
have been a place of some importance. He men- 
tions it in conjunction with Haluntium, Enguium, 
and other towns in the northern part of the island, 
and Ptolemy enumerates it among the inland cities 
of Sicily. This name has evidently been retained by 
the modern town of Caynzzi, the situation of which 
on the southern slope of the mountains of Caronia, 
about 16 miles from the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the 
same distance from Gangi (Enguium), accords well 
with the above indications, (Cic. in Verr. iii. 43; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 12; Claver. Sicil.) (E. H. B.] 

CAPITO'LIAS, a town of Peraea, or Coelesyria, 
exhibited in the Peutinger Tables, between Gadara 
and Adraa, and placed in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
on the road between Gadara and Damascus, between 
Neue and Gadara, 16 miles from the latter and 38 
from the former. It is otherwise unknown, except 
that we find an Episcopal see of this name in the 
Ecclesiastical Records. (Reland, p. 693.) [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM (Kerirovaor, Strab.), a town of 
the Hernicans, which, though not noticed in history, 
is mentioned both by Pliny and Strabo among the 
places still existing in theirtime. (Plin. ili. 5. 8.9; 
Strab. v. p. 238.) We learn also from the Liber 
Coloniarum (p. 232) that it had been colonised by 
Sulla, and it seems to have received a fresh accession 
of colonists under Caesar, (Zumpt, de Colon. yp. 
252, 306.) An inscription, in which it is called 
“ Capitulum Hernicorum,” proves it to have been a 
place of municipal condition under the empire. This 
inscription was discovered on the road from Pales- 
trina (Praeneste) to a place called /! Piglio, a small 
town in the mountains, about 20 miles from Pales- 
trina, and 8 from Anagni, which may plausibly 
be supposed to occupy the site of Capitulum. (Mu- 
ratori, Jnser. p. 2049.4; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 
vol. i, p. 383.) LE. H. B.] 

CA'PORL  [Gattarcta.] 

CAPOTES (Drijik Tagh), a mountain of Ar- 
menia, from the spurs of which Pliny (v.20. s. 24), 
on the authority of Licinius Mucianus, describes the 
Euphrates as taking its rise. He fixes its position 
12 M.P. above Zimara. Pliny (/. ¢.) quotes Do- 
mitius Corbulo in placing the sources of the Eu- 
phrates in Mt. Aba, the same undoubtedly as the Abus 
of Strabo (xi. p. 527). Capotes therefore formed 
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wart of the range ef Alas. St. Martin (Vem. sur 
“Armenie, Volo pet) derives the name Capotes 
fen the Armenian wont Galetd, siguitving bie, 
an epithet commonly given to high meuntains. 
Ritter (2rdlauele, vel. x. pp. 80, 653, 801, $23) 
ilentities Capotes with the Dayek range or great 
water-stied between the Boal W. branches of the 
Eupheates, The Werdd-chat the Eo branch or 
prin: ipal stream of the Enplirates, takes its rise om 
the S, slope of 1hi-Tugh. (Chesuey, Eyed Bu- 
pleat. vol. i. 425 Jowra, Geog, Sue. vol. vi. 204, 
vol. x. HU.) {Eb IJ 

CAPPADOCIA (Karrefoxia: Eth, Karrads- 
ays, Karwadut, -SoKes), This extensive provinee of 
Asia lies west of the Enplirates, and north of Cilicia: 
its Thnits ean only be defined tore exactly by brietly 
tracing its history, 

The names Cappaulex and Cappadocia doubtless 
are purely Asiatic, and probally Svein names, or 
tanies that below to the Aramesie languages, The 
Syei in the army of Nerses, whe were anned like 
the Paplilaropes, were called Cappadeeae by the 
Dorsiaus, as Ieredetus suys (vii. 72); but this will 
hot prove that the name Cappadecae is) Persian, 
These Cappevlocae (Herod, i 72) were called Syri or 
Syrit be the Greeks, aid they were first subject te 
the Medi and then to the Persians. The bewmdlary 
between the Lydian cd the Median empires was the 
Hatys, and this river in that pert of its course where 
it Hows nerthwand, seperated the Sveii Cappadocse 
on the vast of it fran the Paphlagones on the west 
of it, We tey collect from Tleralotus’ confused 
eseription af the Halys, that the Cuppedoeae were 
inmacdiately east of that part of the river which has 
avorthern course, and that they extented to the 
Kuaiwe. In another passave (v.49) the Cappadocae 
wie tnetitioned as the nelzhbours of the lhrygians 
oa the west, and of the Cilieians on the soath, who 
extendel te the sea in which Cypras is, that is to 
the Mediterranean, Again (v.52) Herodotus, who 
is deswribing the road from Sandes to Suse, meckes 
the Ibelys the boundary between Ploeysia aud Cap. 
pleia, Bat in anether prssaze he places Syrians 
am the Thernelon aml the Martheuias Gi, bo4), 
thomch we may reasonably deabt if there is tot some 
error about the Marthenius, when we ecaretully ex- 
winine Ulis passage. Tt does tot seein possible te 
deduce ansthing flagher feo his text as te the 
extent of the country of the Cap adeeians as he eon. 
eeived it, The dimits were eleardy miuelt less tian 
these of the Later Cappadocia, ond the limits of Cilicia 
wer iach wider, for bis Cilicia extenled north of tite 
Taurus, and eastward to the Euphrates, The Ss ri 
then who were i duded in the think nome of Da. 
ius Ciera. i. 90) with the Papliacenes and Ma- 
Friathlyai were Cappadseae. Tlie tame Syri seems 
to lave extended of old teen Bats lonia te the gule 
af Issus, and frome the gulf of Dsus te the Euxine 
(Strabo p. 737). Strabo alse suys that even ia his 
time beth the Cappadocian peoples, both these whe 
were situated about the Taurus cund those om the 
Huasine, were called Lencoyri or White Syrians, as 
if there were alse sone Syeisus who were blak; and 
these black or datk Syrians ace those who are east of 
the Amanus, (See also Strub. p. 542.) The uame 
Soria, and Assyria, which often means the sane in 
the Greek writers, was the same by which the 
eountry alung the Pontus and east of the Halys was 
first Known to the Greeks, atd it was not forgetren 
CApoll, trae. ti, G48, O04; Dionvs. Peries. ve 772, 
aud the comment of Eustaihia-), 
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Cader the Persians the country called Catrate a 
in its createst extent, was divided into twe sate +: 
but when the Macedonians got possesion of yyy 
allowed these satrupies to become kingders, acs 
with their consent, and partly against it, to ve 4 

) Which they gave the name of Cappadocia, pry 
so callol. which is the country bordering oa Tare, 
wand to the other the name of Pontus, or Cancel ca 
athe Pontus, (Strab. p. 534.) The surcad 
Cauppantocia of course existed in the time of Nee joc) 

| fron whem it appears that Cappadaia bad by 
ona on the west (Anab, i, 2. $20); but Le. + 
atl Cappsulocia were under one satrap, ad Nes 2 7 
Mentions uly one satrapy called Cagyad «la de 
list at the end of the seventh book is genuins, 

Cappadocia, in its Widest extent, consisted ¢f mat 

j Jstcts and peoples, and underwent many ¢lars: 
but those who spoke one languaze, or mus ot 
same, and, We may assume, were one peuple, the ST 

; Were bounded on the south by the Cilic ian Taare, € 
great mountain range that separates the tale Lead 
Cayyentocvia from the tract along the Mediterm va) 
on the east they were bounded by Armenia ar 104.5 
and by the intermediate tribes that spoke warca bo 
guages, and these tribes were numerous La the mec 
fain regions south of the Dlack Sea; on the ph 
they were bounded by the Euxine as far» 1 
month of the Halys; and on the west by the ta:¢ 
of the Paphlazones, and of the Galatae who etd 
in Phrygia as tar as the borders of the Lyvaz uy 

| and the Cilicians who cceupy the mountaly as (te 
| 

' 








xela) Cilicia, (Strab, p. 533.) The bandon 
Which Strato here assigns to the Cappadadaa tac § 
acerey Veey Well with the loose descnption of Eee 
dotits, amd the only diterence is that Mate coe 
duces the name of the Galatae, a body of advectts > 
from Gaal who fixed themselves in Asia Me @ aft 
the time of Termlotus, The ancients, Loser (4s 
Fadi), distinenished the Cataunes from the C gv 
dockeis asa ditterent people, though they sy ke Ut 
sume langnave; and in the enumeration of th oF 
| tiens, they placed Cataonia after Cayjadaia af 
then catue the Enphrates and the nations eat ot St 
Euphrates, so that they placed even Meliere co 
| Cattonia which Melitene lies between Cata oa a 
the Euphrates, and borders on Commase. Ave 
rathes, the first man who liad the title of king -* 
Cappudocians, attached Cataonia to Carpe 6a 
(Strab. p. S54. in whose text there is wo € -neé 
contision, but it dees net affect the general rans re 
Groskurd’s note on the passage is pat satistect yh 
The kings of Cappulocia traced their de eat 3 2 
one of the seven who assassinated the usarp fr See 
jdis, nc. S21. The Persian satrays who tes toe 
provinee are called kingy by Dioleras; bet tet 
| jenver must have been very insecure onl Uw deat 
, Of Selevieus, the last of the success nsf Alese Sty 
ec. 281. Ariarathes L, as he is caller, oet 2 
B.C, 322, He was defeated by Peniveay vie 
hanged or impaled him. Ariaratlies IL, a et € 
Holophernes, brother of Ariarathes 1, ex<cled te 
Macedonians from Cappadocia, and left it te Ar. ct + 
‘ame of his sons, called the second; fr the titer € 
Ariarathes [was called Ariamnes, acd be bse 
Cappadocia as a satrapy, Ariammnes IL wast J ent 
by Ariarathes ILL, and he was suceeded ty Ana 
| rathes IV., who joined King Antischus io bis eat 
against the Romuns, who afterwanls aknowieil 
him as anally. He died nee. 162. Poo > 
/ were Ariarathes V. sud VI, and with 4 . 
| the royal family of Cappadocia became ‘ 
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ac.93. Upon this the Romans gave the Cappa- 
évins permsion to govern themselves as they 
Lind, bot they sent a deputation to Rome to say that 
they were pot able to bear liberty, by which they 
jetably meant that nothing but kingly government 
cok secure tranquillity; upon which the Romans 
chered them to choose a king from among them- 
wives, and they chose Ariobarzanes L., called Philo- 
reuos on bis coins, (Strab. p. 540; Justin. 
mura. 2.) The new king was driven out of his 
cestry by WMichehbeten: the Grest,. but ‘te. wee 30> 
tend by L, Sulla (1. c. 92). Again he was ex- 
pwinl (wc. 88), and again restored, B. c. 84. 
Net this king had no rest. In p.c. 66, this “ so- 
cow popali Komani atque amicus” (Cie. pro Leg. 
Von. 2, 5) was again expelled by his oll e enemy 
Mchrdates. He was restored by Cn. Pompeius, 
© teigoed his troublesome throne to his son Ario- 
tacos Il. in n.c. 63, This Ariobarzanes II. 
vm hing of C ocia when Cicero was 

¢ Chea, nc. 51. Cicero gave him his support (ad 
J. 20) It seems, however, that the king whom 
(coro protected may have been pot Arivbarzanes IL, 
~t Anobarzanes LLL. If this be so, Ariobarzanes IT. 
rd before Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, and the 
» cving king in B.c. 51 was a third Ariobarzanes, 
\lvet. of Biogr, vol. i. p. 286.) Cicero had some 
oT uopleasant business to transact with this king, 
"> was a debtor to Cn. Pompeius the Great and 
MJ igs Brutus, the patriot. The al, mach 
Arcot bis will, had to dun the king for his greedy 
Lexan creditors, The king was very poor; he had 
® ‘rewary, po regular taxes. Cicero got out of him | are, 
seat 100 talents fur Bratus, and the king's six 
moths’ note for 200 talents to Pompeius (ad Att, 
"1 3) This Ariobarzanes joined Porpeius 
soumt Caesar, who, however, him, and 
>it to his dominions part Armenia. (Dion 
Coe oi, 63.) When L. Cassius was in Asia (B.c. 
42) mining troops for the war against Antonius and 
‘Storm, he sent some horsemen, who assassinated 
\~-tarzanes, on the pretext that he was conspiring 
sexist Camis, (Appian, B.C. iv. 63.) The 
swans robbed the dead king, and carried off his 
~ey and whatever else was moveable. This king 
vm suereeded by Ariarathes VII.; but Sisinnas dis- 
pete’ the tithe with him, and M, Antoninus, while 
jew og through Asia after the battle of Philippi, 
rye a jadgment in favour of Sisinnas, on account of 
‘tr beauty of his mother Glaphyre. In a. c. 36, 
Actuins expelled and murdered and 
mr the kingdom to Archelaus, a descendant of the 
\rbelans who was a general of Mithridates (in B.c. 
“*)} All the kings of Cappadocia up to this Arche- 
*» bare Persian names, and probably were of Per- 
tea tak. (See Clinton, Fasti, on the kings of 
‘appadocia; Dict. of Biogr. vol. i. pp. 284, 285.) 
Anhelans received from Augastus (B.C. 20) some 
jews of Cilicia on the coast, and the Lesser Armenia. 
(re Cass liv.9.) In a. v.15, Tiberius treache- 
mx¥ invited him to Rome, and kept him there. 
&+ ded probably about a.p. 17, and his kingdom 
‘= made a Romnan province. (Tac. Ann. ii, 42; 
tee Cass. Ivil. 17; Strab. p. 534.) When Strabo 
erte his description of Cappadocia, Archelaus was 
em, and Cappadocia was a Roman province. It 
“spurned by a Procurator. (Tac, Ann. xii. 49.) 
Cappadocia, in its widest extent, is considered by 
Strabo to be what he calls an isthmns of a great 
jrecenla, this isthmus being contracted by the Gulf 
@ leas oa the suuth —as far west as Cilicia Tra- 
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chea or Mountainous Cilicia,—and by the Euxine 
on the north, between Sinope and the sea-coast of 
the Tibareni who were about the river Thermodon. 
The part west of this isthmus is called the Cherso- 
nesus, Which corresponds to the country which He- 
rodotus calls within (ée7ds), that is, west of, the 
Halys, But in Strabo's time it was the fashion to 
designate this western tract as Asia within Taurus, 
in which he even includes Lycia (p. 534). This 
isthmus is called a neck (aixhr) by Herodotus; bat 
the dimensions which he assigns to it, as they stand 
in our texts, are very inexact, being only five days’ 
journey to an active man (i. 72). He reckons a 
day's journey at 200 stadia (iv. 101), and at 150 
stadia in another Lapews (v. 53). 

The dimensions of Cappadocia from the Pontus, 
that is, the province of Pontus, to the Taurus, its 
are stated by Strabo to be 1800 sta- 
from Phrygia, its western boun- 


between Pontus and Cap- 
is a mountain tract parallel to the Taurus, 

rash cuuusieisa davaten extremity of Carmmma~ 
nene, where the hill fort Dasmenda stands (it is in- 
correctly printed Commagene in Casaubon’s Strab. p. 
540), to the eastern extremity of Laviniasene. Com- 
magene and Laviniasene are divisions of Cappadocia. 
These limits do not include Cilicia Trachea, which 
was attached to Cappadocia; and Strabo describes 
this division of Cilicia under Crntcta. 

The ten divisions of Cappadocia (Strab. p. 534) 

rages Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and Gar- 
pod mage is incorrectly written Isauritis in 
Casaubon's nea He calls these the divisions at or 
elses 7§ Tavpe); and he enume- 
east to west, For Melitene was on 
adic mon the Eu Paar or yp tog sag rr ae) 
of the river. South-west 
raphy Cataonia, which lies be- 
tween the range SY of tneir ee at eat and the 
Antitaurus on the north. The district of Cilicia 
bordered on Cataonia, and it contained the town of 
Mazaca, afterwards Caesareia, and the lofty mountain 
Argaeus Arcarvs], the highest ae re bas gar 
docia. Tent so called 
south-west of Cilicia, Tyana was at the A he Be 
of Taurus, and near the pass into Cilicia, called the 
Cilician gates. Cilicia and Tyanitis, according to 
Strabo, were the only divisions of Cappadocia that 
contained cities. Garsauritis was on the west, on 
the borders of Phrygia. The other five districts 
named by Strabo are, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, 
Saravene, Cammanene, and Morimene; and he names 
them also from east to west, or nearly so. They 
cecupied the northern part of Cappadocia, bordering 
on Pontus. The position of Laviniasene is not easy 
to fix; but, according to Strabo's words, already 
cited, it must be in the north-east part of Cappa- 
docia, It is wrongly placed in some maps. To these 
ten divisions were added by the Romans an eleventh, 
which comprised the country to the south-west about 
Cybistra and Castabala, and as far as Derbe, which 
is in Lycaonia, 

Armenia Minor did not originally belong to the 
Roman province of Cappadocia, the limits of which 
Strabo has described, The Greek geogra fixes 
the position of Armenia Minor (p. 555) 5) thus. South 
of Pharnacia and Trapezus, on the Euxine, ar the 
Tibareni and Chaldaci, as he calls them, who extend as 
far south as Armenia the Less, which is a tolerably 
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fertile country. ‘The people of this Armenia were ! 
governed by a king, like the people of Sophene,; aud 
these kinys of the stuall Armenia were sometines in 
league: with the other Arturnians, and sometinies they 
were net, ‘They extended their deminions even to 
Pharmacia and Trapecus, but the kist of them sure | 
rendered to Mithridates the Great, Some time after 
the defeat of Mithvidates this Armenian was attached | 
te the Cappedecian kingdom of Arioharganes, as 
stated above, “The Euphrates was the eastern bon 
dary of this Armenia, amd separated it from Avilisene, 
fhis lonuvlary sects to have bezun abent the | 
poiut where the Euphrates takes a southern course. 
‘The northern boundary of Arcenia Minor extended, 
to the Parvadees range, aud the upper part of the | 
basin of the TLalys, and even coinprised part of that ! 
of the Lyens; fir Nieopolis was probably on the Ly- 
cus, thongh itis not certain, Melitene was south of 
Avinenia Miner, ad also on the west side of the Eu ; 
plerates.  Ptuletny (v, 7) inelades both Melitene and 
Cataonia in Arivenia Minor, [tis very dificult te tix 
any bownlary ofthis Armenia, except that on the side 
ofthe Euphrates: and the tedern writers on ancient | 
geeoaply do not help usmuach, Armenia Minor was 
given by Caligula te Cotes in Acm.8, and by Nerein | 
Ajt. S4 te Aristobulus. Tt was afterwards attached 
tu the province of Cappadyeia, but it is not certain at | 
what time; by Vespasiat, as some suppose, orat the | 
latest by Traian. ts position on the north-east 
herder of Cappadocia, and west of the Euphrates, 
tuude it a necessury addition to the province for de- 
fenee, Melitene way now reckoned a part of Armenia 
Minor, whieh diwl, for the metropolis of the northern 
put. Nieopolis,the protiable pesition of whieh tas been 
nientiond: amd for the seuthern part, the town of | 
Meiitene, near the west bank of the Euplirates. ° 
Cappadseia Proper, sa poor in towns, was enriched 
with the addition of Archeluis in Garsaniitis, near 
the western frontier of Cappeolocia, by the emperor 
Cliwlins; and with Faustinepelis, ino the seuth- 
western part of Cappewlocia, by M. Aurelins, 

Vliny’s (vi, 3) divisivts of Cappadueia do not 
agree with Strabo; ner can we unlerstand easily 
whether lie is describing Cappadocia as a Roman 
poinee er net. He correetly places Melitene as 
Ivitc in front of Arivenda Minor, and Cata mia as 
tordering on Ceatnaczene, He aiakes Garsauritis, 
Saraunisene, atid Cananinene border on Phryeia. | 
He plies Morinene in the NW. bordering on Ga- 
latin, “where the river Capyst lox sep strates them ! 
(the Cislations and Capp.cheians), from which they 
derived their name. bei befwe cated Leseuwri.” 
Ifthe position of the Cappates can be determined, 
it fives the boundary of Cappeateda on this si le. 
Anpworth (Laid ne Geug, decoruwal, wolx. pp. 20) 
Spy es it te be the small riverat Ade Sede or the 
Adiele sa which joins the Tbdvs onthe raht be 
a litth: north of Su No dat, Majer. which is in 
hat, ue 9) amd at an elevation of S140 feet ane 
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Garsaouria (Garduereta), Cilicia; Lreat ia: Are ~ 


, chiana, containing Derke, Laranda and Oibass: ast 


Tvanitis (Tvanis) These are the divi so 
they stand in the old Latin version of Ptolemy; = © 
of the times are corrupt. Ptolemy, as airs bh be 
served, places Melitene and Cata nia under Aves a 
Minor, and he gives to Catacnia a greater extent La 
Strabe does, 

The districts of Meuitesr, and Caraosta, oe 
described in separate articles; and also Posts s Cae 
LATICES, Potemostaces, and Carrapoct ts 

Cappadocia in its limited sense comprised part € 
the upper basia of the Halys, as far west a t+ 
river Cappadox, The country to the noth f te 
Halys is ineuntainous, and the plains that Ue be 
tween this northern range and the soathera no 


_of Taurus, are at a great elevation abave the wa 


The plain of Caesareia (Aaisariyeh) at the tq of 
the Argaeus is 3236 feet high, aceording to A 
worth (Loudon Geog. Juurnal, vol. x. pe Su'h 
Hamilton (dtesearches, &c. vol. ii, p. 280) rin + 
4200 feet, The difference between these tea ety 
mates is L000 feet, aud one of them mat‘ 
erroneous, However the great elevation cf Cos txt 
of the country is certain. ~The plain of Casc.a » 
covered with corn fields and vinerards. (Hanvl-~} 
Strabo describes the plains around Caesanis m bo 
time as altogether unproductive and ane nltiates 
though level; but they were sandy and rather ee 
The level of the Halys in the longitude of Capan 5 
must alse be ata very considerable elevatin ae 
the sea, though mach Jess than that of the pL § 
Cavsareia. 
Mrabo observes (p. 539) that Cappadocia, t+ 23 
further south than Pontus, is colder; amd the ¢ P29 
Which he calls Bagadania, the most seathers pert | 
Cappadocia, at the foot of Taurus, thouch it » le 
has scarcely any froit-bearing trees; buat it ix past 2 
Jatel, as a large part of the rest of Cappowuis 
That part of Strabu's Cappadocia, which ts 44 
drained br the Halys, belongs to two sepew 
physical divisions, That to the west ard s\v. @ 
Cacsareiabelougs to the high pliteaus of Lies4 a2 
Phryzia, the waters of which have no oatiet te ue 
set. The other part which contains the ece=7) 
east amd south-east of Caesareia, beloncs t+ th 
lusins of the Prramus, and the Saray which riven 
poss through the gaps of the Taurus to the p.as. 4 
Cilicia. 
Cappadocia was cenerally deficient in wel: ba 
it was well adapted for graim, particularly whet 
Sone parts preluced excellent wine, It was awa 
gel craving country for domesticated anittab «? = 
hinds: and it prolneced good horses, Syme ait sa 
asses to the list of Cappadocian animals (Greka-t 
Strab. ii, p. 457), in which case they must rev 
évaypoSoros instead of deypoSoros inSteab. (pe 5398 
But Strabo's observation would be very tatu bas | 
lie were speaking of wild asses. The miners! pw 


the sea, inay bw Minisstis (Ainswerth). Sure gee, ducts were (Strab, p, 540) plates of crystal, as 


geaphers pluce Mas tests at Aurelie which is NW, 
at Majur. 

The Cappades ia of Ptolemy (vi. 1.) comprises a 
Wek Lircer extent of owantry than Cappa teia 
Proper. The makes it exterel on the cawt of the 
Pantie from Atisus te the mouth of the Apearus; 
mind this ovast is distributed aan Pontus Gil dieus, 
Pontus Poletmeniacas and Pontus Cappadociens., All 
his is excluded from the Capp aiwia of Strate, 
The y ractectinar Cappo dovieae which Ptotemy nates 


ate seven: Chuianieie, Seraradsene (Sargabrasene), 





‘calls it; a lapis Onvehites found near the belt | 
—ralating a white stone fitted fur sword Eandie: acd 
a lapis specuiaris, or plates of 3 trans] icent toes 
which was exported. There are salt beds af rest 
extent near the west side of the Halrs, at 2 p29 
called Tu: Avi, probably within the brcts of th 
Garsaaritis of Strabo. The great salt Lake of Tatts 
is west of Tuz Koi, and within the imits of Gras 
Phrygia, but the plateau in which it * site ces 
part of the high land of Cappadocia, t 
the lake is about 2500 feet above ‘ ' 
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oy beeen Strabo (p. 568) places the | and its inhabitants appear to have adopted and re- 


south of Galatia, and bordering on 

Gs Consetode. oat the part of Cappadocia called 

Merimene. This lake then must be viewed as near 

the commen boundary of Galatia, Phrygia, and 
Ca ; 

The routes of Hamilton in Asia Minor (Re- 

warches, &c.), avd of Ainsworth from Angora by 


ootain mach iy information on the geology, 
aod the physi Win iat L.J 
CAPPADOX RIVER (Carpapocia 


CAPRA'RIA (Karpapia), « small island in the 
Tyrrbenian Sea, between Corsica and the coast of 
birwia, still called Capraia. It is distant about 
w ical miles from Popalonium, the nearest 
2m aclrepson) saad ate tire Agee it ge 

wlanl, forming a conspicuous object in part 
the Tyrrbenian Sea, though only about 5 miles long 
by 2im breadth. Varro, who writes the name Ca- 
praca, tells us it was derived from the number of 
wid goats with which it abounded; whence also the 
(imeks called it Akorium; but it must not be con- 
fendal with the island of Icit1um, now Giglio, 
wach is much further south. (Plin. iti. 6. 5. 12; 
Irel ti. 1. § 78; Mela, ii. 7; Varr. R. #. ii. 3. § 3.) 
Batifins tells us that it was inhabited in his time by 
acuwber of monks. (/tin.i.435.) [E. H. B. 

CAPRA'RIA. [Batearns; ForrunaTar. 
CAPRASIA, a town of Brnttium, placed by the 
Icneraries on the road from Muranum to Consentia, 
«ul distant 28 miles from the latter city. (/tin, 
Ant. pp. 105, 110; oer Ayre? It is probably the 
maken Tarsia, an the left bank of the Crithis, about 
the required distance from Cosenza. [E. H. B.} 
CAPREAE (Kaxpéa:; Capri), an island off the 
cata Campania, lying immediately opposite the 
‘urrentine Promontory, from which it was separated 
by a strait only 3 miles in width. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
©) Pliny tells us it was 11 miles in circuit, which 
we very near the truth. (I’liny, iii. 6. 5.12.) Like 
ue mountain range, which forms the southern 
teundary of the Bay of Naples, and of which it is, 
ta Get, only a continuation, Capreac consists wholly 
¢ lexestone, and is girt almost all round with pre- 
cypteus cliffs of rock, rising abruptly from the sea, 
=< ia many places attaining to a great elevation. 
ers of the island, now called Anna 
(epri (a mame probably derived from the Greek 
= bw Kawpéas), is much the most elevated, rising 
wa height of 1,600 feet above the sea. The 
emtern end also forms an pitta sagen Mont es 
‘ww cliff towards the mainland; bat betw: 
pelt or saddle, of moderate Tight, 
bere the madern arden “a ela The 
cae are two little coves on either 
od this, 


oy ee en 
prer te the time of Augustus. A tradition alluded 
\ Sy eeveral of the Latin poets, but of the origin of 
vl bh we have no ex jon, represents it as occu- 
ped at a very early period bya peuple called Teleboae, 
*pparently the same whom we find mentioned as a 
pesthal race inhabiting the islands of the Echinades, 
sf the casst of Acarnania, (Schol. ad Apoll, 
Reel L747.) Virgil speaks of them as subject to 
* Kar, named Telon, whence Silius Italicus calls 
Capeae “ antiqui saxosa Telonis insula.” (Virg. 
4eu vi 735; Sal. Ital. wii. 543; Stat. Sile. iii. 5; 
Tae, dna. iv. 67.) In historical times we find that 
See uland passed into the hands of the Neapolitans, 


tained to a late period the Greek customs of that 
people. But Augustus having taken a fancy to 
Capreae, in consequence of a favourable omen which 
he met with on landing there, took possession of 
it as part of the imperial domain, giving the Nea- 
politans in exchange the far more wealthy island of 
Aenaria. (Suet. Aug. 92; Dion Cass, lii.43.) He 
appears to have visited it repeatedly, and spent four 
days there shortly before his death. (Suet. Aug. 98.) 
But it was his successor Tiberius who gave the 
chief celebrity to Capreae, having, in A.D. 27, es- 
tablished his residence permanently on the island, 
where he spent the last ten years of his life. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, it was not*so much the mildness 
of the climate and the beauty of the prospect that 
led him to take up his abode oti as the secluded 
and inaccessible character of the spot, which se- 
cured him alike from danger and from observation. 
It was here accontingly that he gave himself up to 
the unrestrained practice of the grossest debaucheries, 
which have rendered his name scarcely less infa- 
mous than his cruelties. (Tac. Ann. iv. 67, vi. 1; 
Suet. 7%). 40, 43; Dion Cass. viii. 5; Juv. Sat. x. 
93.) He erected not less than twelve villas in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, the remains of several of 
which are still visible, The most considerable 
to have been situated on the summit of the cliff 
facing the Surrentine Promoutory, which, from its 
strong position, is evidently that designated by Pliny 
Git 6 6. s. 12)asthe “ Arx Tiberi.” It is supposed 
also to be this one that was called, as we learn from 
Suetonius (776. 65), the “ Villa Jovis.” Near it 
are the remains of a pharos or light-house, alluded 
to both by Suetonius and Statins, which must have 
served to guide ships through the strait between this 
headland and the Surrentine Promontory. (Suet. 
Tib. 74; Stat. Sile. iii. 5. 100.) 

Strabo tells us that there were formerly two small 
towns in the island, but in his time only one re- 
mained. Itin all probability occupied the same site 
as the modern town of Capri. (Strab. v. p. 248.) 

The name of Taurubulae, mentioned by Statins 
(iii. 1. 129), appears to have been given to some of the 
lofty crags and rocks that crown the island of Capri: 
it is said that two of these still bear the names of 
Toro grande and Toro From its rocky 
character and calcareous soil Capri is far inferior in 
fortility to the opposite island of /schia ; the epithet 
of “ dites Ca ” given it in the same passage by 
Statins, could be deserved only on account of the 
imperial splendour lavished on the villas of Tiberius, 
Excavations in modern times have brought to light 
mosaic pavements, bas-reliefs, cameos, gems, and 
other relics of antiquity. These, as well as the pre- 
sent state of the —e fully — by Ha- 
drava. (Lettere sull Isola di Dresden, 

re H. B.) 


1794. 

CAPRIA LAKE. [Asrexpvs.] 

CAPRUS, (Kdapos: Lybtzidha), the port and 
island of Stageirus to the SW. of the Strymonic 
Gulf. (Strab. vii. p. 331; comp. Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol, iii, p. 166.) [E. B. J] 

CAPRUS. 1. (Kampos, Strab, xvi. p.738; Polyb. 
v.51; Ptol. vi. 1. § 7), a river of Assyria which flowed 
into the Tigris, not many miles below Nineveh. Its 
modern name is the Lesser Zab. It is probable that 
the name of this, and that of the Greater Zab, the 
Lycus, were imported into Assyria by the Greeks 
from Phrygia, in which were two rivers of the sume 
names in close propinquity the one to the other. [V.] 
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2, A tributary of the Maecander, rising in Phry- 
gia, [ Maranon.) 

CAPSA (Kaya: Cafsa or Che feah, Ru.), an 
jimportant city in the extreme S. of Numidia Gat. in 
tyeacium), standing ina fertile and well-watered 
vesis, ft the midst of an arid desert abounding in 
serpents, SW. of Thelepte, and NWoof Tacape, Its 
fnslation was ascribed to the Libyan Hercules, and 
it sevins te be the Tlecutompylos of Polybins (i. 73) 
and Diedorus (iv. 1S; comp, Frag. Lib, xxiv). In 
the Jngurthine War it was the treasury of Jugurtha, 
and was taken and destroved by Marius; but it was 
afterwards rebnilt, and male a colony, Its names 
are found om inscriptions at Cassa,  (Sallust. Jug. 
SO, et seq.: Flor iii 1: Strabo xvii, p. 831; Ping v, 
4: Ut. tat. hes Tob. Pent.: Vol. ive 3. 3 us Notit. 
aAfr.; Shaw, p. 124, 2nd ed). [v. SJ 

CNPUA (Kamin; Eth. Karvards, or Karudows: 
in Latin Capnensis and Capnanns: but originally, 
Campus, whieh is the ouly fem found in Livy or 
Cicero; Sta Maria di Capowr), the capital of 
Campania, and one of the most important and cele- 
Trated eities of Ttaly, Tt was situated about 2 miles 
fooa the river Vidiurnus, and littl more than one 
fron the foot of Mount ‘Tifata. The origin and 
etymology of the name are much disputed, ‘The 
Hest probable derivation is that adopied by Livy, 
from Catnipas,” on account of its situation ina fertile 
plain: it is certain that the mame af Cupaat 3s 
fed inseparably connected with that ef Campania; 
the vitivers of Capi are constantly ealled Cam 
peiai, and the territory “ Csanpanus ager.” “Thus 
also Virsil uses * Catnpuna urls” for Capua. 
(ten, x. 145.) Strate, on the other hand, derives 
it fran “capnt,” as the chkicf city or herd of the 
surmemding region; while others, according to ens. 
tom, derived it froma founder of the tune of Capys, 
When some represented as Uhe leader of the Sannite 
empgierors in nee, 423, while others male hin a 
contemporary of Aenoas, or connected hin with the 
kings of Alba Longa. (Liv, iv, 87; Strabov. p.242; 
Festus, son, Capuas Virg, den x. 145; and Servius 
ad toes Mat. Sie. ii, §. 77.) 

There is much mnecetainty also as to the time 
when the city first received this name: Livy ex- 
pressly telly us that its Etrascan name was Val- 
turnin, amd that it first reeeived that of Capua 
fran the Samnites: other writers represent Capua 
it-elfas a word of Tuscan origin, Cintpp. ap, Serv. 
ie) The name must certainly be of greater anti- 
quity than the date assigned to it by Livy, if we 
may trust to the accuracy of Stepheris of Byzan- 
tin, whe cites it as used hy Heextaens, and it is 
nit imprebable that it was the G@seva name of the 
city long before the period of the Samnite conquest, 
athl was ouly revived at that period. 

Aueient writers an generally aveecd in aserihing 
the tuumlation of Capua to the Etraseans : this was 
the stauteuent of Cate, as well as ef those anthors 
whe diflered from him wilely as to its date (Vell. 
Pat. § 7): and is confirmed by Strabe (ve p. 242); 
at the same thee it is net imprelable that there was 
alrealy an Osean town up the site which was 
sclectel by the Tuseans for that of their new capital 
of Vulturnia, “The period of this foundation was a 
subject of great uncertainty ameng the ancients 
themselves. Cate, as we learn fran Velleias, re- 
ferred it to se Late a period as aoe, 471; while other 
authors (whose names are net mentioned) assigned 
to ita greater antiquity than Nome, amd placed the 
fowndatiun about SUU Bec. The latter may very 
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probally have been adopted with a view to rate 4 
agree with the suppeosmd date of its beré: fn | 
Capys; but, on the other hand, it is arot, - 
possible to reconcile the date given by Csty esa 
what we know from other sources of the Eom- a 
history, or to believe,as Velleius hitself dere, "iat 
Capua had risen within so short a periadtes Los 
a piteh of prosperity and power, The earier We 
is adepted by Miller (2trusker, whi pile 
while Niebuhr follows Cato (voli, p75) Itwee- 
certain that under the Etruscan male Cases *> 
not only the chief city of the twelve whe h am ai 
to have Leen founded by that peuple in the pt! 
Traly, and as such exercised a kind of suprmuy «7 
the nest (Strab, Lc.); but that it had sttai rit s 
degree of wealth and prosperity surpawior tut € 
mest cities in Italy. But the luxuneus atd fic: 
nate habits which resulted from their epik te 
dition, unfitted the inhabitants for war, and te 
were unable to cope with their more hasty m+ 
bours the Sunnites, who harassed them wi) «*- 
tinnal hostilities, The Etruscans wre at iert 
reluced to purchase peave by mlinitting te» S2- 
nites to all the privileges of citizens, and “act 
with them theie lands as well as their ct. Bt 
the new comers were net long contented with asst 
only of these advantages; aud they took the cyt 
tunity of a solemn festival to surprise and tae * 
| their Tuscan associates, and thus tease 47 
! 
' 


masters of the city, B.c. 423. (Liv, iv. 37, ni SS) 
The circumstances of this revolution, as mata + 
us, Would in themselves prove that the Lin-o 
occupants of Capua were lithe more thaa + >a- 
nant aristocracy; the original Oscan populati oe 
~ far from being expelled or destreved by the sum 
nites, that they were probably restumd to ro" 
liberty, and were blended tozether with tha >* 
rilers into the Campanian people, Thas as 
élearly to this event that Diodorus refers whet 
uses the phrase that the Campanian natwn nfs 
rose into being (evvdatn, Did. xii, 31). Hepes 
it, however, seventeen years earlier thas Lit, ¢ 
B.C. 440, “ 
Capua from lenceforth became an esess > 
Osean city; but it is probable that the dire € 
origin between the Suunite rulers awl the pot 
Uscan populace continued to intluence its pp 2 
condition, and that the strongly marked «pps 4 
whieh we find existing on many occasions bere 
the knights or aristocracy and the popular art. 7 
\ this as well as other cities of Campania, prere 
originally from this cause. The change mks U 
not affect the prosperity of the city, which ajp+? 
have continued to exercise a kind of supe! 
lover those in its neighbourhood, and iscres<d * 
much in wealth and population that it is ald? 
Livy, in 2. ¢. 343, “ urbs maxima opolentisat4? 
Italiane.” (Liv. vii. 31.) But this wealth was t# 
without its disadvantages: eighty years pes=s* 
Capua and its fertile territury reluced the Se=* 
. comynerors toa state of luxury and effeminacy s*< 
tu that of their Etruscan predecessors, and” 
them equally unfit to contend with their mer 4s! 
| brethren who had continned to inhabit ther rt 
mountains, (Liv, vii, 2932.) Henee, "ht # 
| nc, $43 their assistance was invoked by the wb | 
bouring petty tribe of the Sidicini, to protect 4? 
azainst the aggressions of the Samites, th 
they readily undertook the task, they were 2-7 
defeated by the Samnites in the plair }*** 
| Tituta and their city ; aud compelled 
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wives up within their walls, and in their turn 
ixplore the assistance of the Romans. The latter 
secdily relieved therm from their Saimnite enemies; 
bet the citizens of Capua were very near falling 
viets to the treac of a Roman mn sta- 
teord in their city, who are said to have meditated 
taking themselves masters of it by a massacre 
weular to that by which the Samnites had them- 

selves obtained its possession. (Liv. vii. 38.) The 
obsequent revolt of the Campanians, their alliance 

with the Latins, and the defeat of their combined 
orvies have already been related under Camranta. 
By the treaty which followed, Capua lost ee 
sewion of the rich Falernian plain ; but obtained i 

morn the right of Roman citizenship; the knights, 
woo had been throughout opposed to the war, re- 
coving apparently the fall franchise, while the rest 
ef the ion obtained only the “ civitas sine 
ruffragio.” = (Liv. viii. 11, 14; Madvig, de Colon. 
pe 240, 241.) At the same time it is clear that 
Capos did not (like some of the cities in this con- 
én) lose its separate municipal organisation; it 
catmued to be governed by its own magi» 
the chief of whom bore the Osean title of * Meddix 
Tatiews,” and though we are told that in mp. c. 317 
tery were reduced by internal dissensions to apply 
fer the interference of the Roman senate, the new 
trrulstions then introduced by the praetor L. Fu- 
mo appear to have been successful in restoring tran- 
qaulty, (Jd. ix. 20.) 

There was nothing in the condition of Capua as 
tins constituted to check its internal prosperity, and 
seotdingly jt was so far from declining under the 
Lenan rule that it continued to increase in opulence: 
wed at the period of the Second Punic War, was 
ewadered to be scarcely inferior to the two great 

vrai cities of Rome and Carthage. (Flor. i. 16. § 6). 
Bet this very power rendered its dependent condition 
tere galling, and there were not wanting ambitious 
*peits who desired to place it on a footing at least 
vt equality with Rome itself. The successes of 
Hanribal during the Second Punic War appeared to 
ore to them a of attaining this object: and 
enetly after the hattle of Cannae (n. c. 216), the 
Pryslar party in the city, headed by Pacuvius Cala- 

ves anf Vibius Virrins, opened the gates of Capua 
& the Carthaginian general. (Liv. xxiii. 2—10.) 
berh was the power of Capua at this time that 
(erloding the forces of her dependent cities) she 
ww deemed capable of sending into the field an army 
of 3,000 foot and 4000 horse (/6. 5): yet Han- 
tial seems to have derived little real additional 
Srrecth from her accession: the other most con- 
eirable cities of Campania, Nola, Neapolis, and 
Comme, refased to follow her example, and success- 
fsly resisted the efforts of Hannibal. The ensuing 
worer spent by the Carthaginian troops within the 
‘lof Capua is said to have produced a highly 
retnone effect upon their discipline, and though 
there is the gruesest exaggeration in the statements 
« eran writers on this subject, it is certain that 
Hureibal would never again expose his soldiers to 
tbe uxuries and temptations of a winter in the 
Crrpanian capital. T ions of the following 
cmypigns were on the whole favourable to the 
heun arms: and instead of the citizens of Capua 
fxtexg themselves as they had hoped placed at the 
bead of the cities of Italy, in the spring of n.c. 212, 
they were thernmelves besieged by the Roman armies. 
The arrival of Hannital from Apulia this time re- 
leved the city, and compelled the Rumans to retreat: 
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but no sooner had he again withdrawn his forces 
than the consuls Fulvins and Appius Claudius re- 
newed the siege, and invested the city, notwithstand- 
ing its great extent, with a double line of circum- 
vallation all round, All the efforts of Hannibal to 
break through these lines or compel the consuls to 
raise the siege, fruitless: famine made itself 
severely felt within the walls, and the Capuans were 
at length compelled to surrender at discretion 
B.C. 211. 

The revolt of the faithless city was now punished 
with exemplary severity. All the senators, and 
other nobles, were put to death, or thrown into 


n| dungeons, where they ultimately perished: the 


other citizens were removed to a distance from their. 
homes, the greater part of them beyond the Tiber; 
and the whole territory of the city confiscated tu the 
Roman state: all local magistracies were abolished, 
and the mixed po of strangers, artisans, and 
new settlers, which was allowed to remain within 
the walls was subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman t. (Liv. xxvi. 15, 16, 33,34; Cie. de 


trates, | Leg. Agr. i. 6,11, 28,32.) The city itself was 


only spared, says Livy, in order that the most fertile 
lands in Italy might not be left without inhabitants 
to cultivate them; but its political importance was 
for ever annihilated, and the proud capital of Cam- 
pania reduced to the condition of a provincial town 
of the most degraded class. The policy of the 
Romans in this instance was eminently successful ; 

while the advantages which Capua rae Be from its 
pesition in the midst of so fertile a plain, and on 
the greatest high road of the empire, soon raised it 
again into a pares, and flourishing town, and vir- 
tually, though not in name, the capital of Campania, 
it continued to be wholly free from domestic troubles 
and seditions, and its inhabitants were remarkable for 
their fidelity and attachment to Rome, of which they 


gave signal proof during the trying period of the Social 
War. (Cie. de Leg. Agr. ii.33.) It is probable that 
they were on this occasion restored to ion 


of municipal privileges, for though Velleius represents 
them as first recovering these, when they became a 
colony under Caesar, they certainly appear to have 
been in of them in the time of Cicero, 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 44; Cie. pro Sest. 4, in Pison. 12.) 
Its importance at this period is sufficiently attested 
by the repeated notices of it that occur during the 
Civil Wars of Rome. Thus it was at Capua that 
Sulla had assembled his army for the Mithridatic 
War, and from whence he turned the arms of his 
legions against Rome; it was here, too, that the 
next year Cinna first raised the standard of revolt 
against the Senate. (Appian, B.C. i. 56, 57, 63,65.) 
Again, on the outbreak of the war between Caesar 
and Pompey, the partisans of the latter at first 
made Capua a kind of head-quarters, which they 
were, however, soon constrained to abandon. (Id, 
B.C. ii, 29, 37 ¢ Caes, B,C.i. 14; Cie, ad Att. 
vii. 14.) It is also mentioned on occasion of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, as one of the places where 
his etmissaries were most active: in consequence of 
which, after the suppression of the danger, the 
municipality spontaneously adopted Cicero as their 
patron. (Cie. pro Sest. 4.) 

Capua is at this time termed by the great orator 
“urbs amplissima atque ornatissimna.” (Id. de Leg. 
Agr. 28.) But the territory which had once 
belonged to it, the fertile “ ager Campanus,” was 
retained by the Romans as the property of the state, 
and was guarded with jealous care as one of the 
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chief sources of the public revenne: so that it was | Belisurins (Pmeop, B. G. i. 14, iii, 18.26). an! 224 _ 
exempted even in the general di-tritmitions of the | have subsequently much revived, as PL Disoze s_ 
pablic lands by the Gracehi, ad hy Sulla (Cie, de, the eighth century terins it one of the tore s +) 
Leg. Agr. ie 7), though the latter seems to have at opulent cities of Campania, (fist, Laeny. 117) 
Jeast trenched upon some portions of it, (Lib. Colon, | Its tinal destruction dutes from its capture br te 
p. 232; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 252.) In pb. ce, 63, | Suracens in A. p, 840, whe are said te have niet 
the tribune, Servilius Rullus, browrht inan agrarian | it to ashes, Its defenceless position in the mits € 
law, of which one of the elief objects was the the plain caused it to be at this perked alt ce or 
division of this celebrated distriet : but the elo. |abendoned, its inhabitants taking refuze i. tte) 
quence of Cicero procured its rejection. (Cie. in| neighbouring mountains: but a few fear ace 
Dison. 23 Vlut. Cie, 12.) A tew years later, | wards (Ac p. 856) they were induced, hy thor 
however, the same measure was carried into effeet | bishop Landultus, to retum, and estat lich uec= 
by the-Lex Julia Agraria passed by Caesar in his; selves on the site of the ancient Casilinivs, a ye 
constiship. noc, 59, and 20.000 Roman citizens | sition which they converted into a strong firm-, 
were settled in the “ager Campanns,” and the | and te which they gave the nae of their ax 2 
mlloining district, called the Campus Stellatis, | city. (Chron, Casinat. i. 31, ap. Murat. Sone yo 
(Dion Cass. xxxvili, 7; Caes, BOC 14; Suet.) i. p. 3035 Constantin, Porphyr, Le) Its ds 
Coes, 20; Appian, J CL ii 10; Vell. Pat. fi, 44; | that the medern city of Capoua (one ot the str s-4 
Cie, ad Att. ii, 16.) fortresses in the Neapolitan douinics) bas acs = 
Capua thus heeame a Roman colony, and frwn | on the site of Casilinum: that of the ancient Cus 
heneetorth continued to enjey a dignity correspond | being ocenpied by the large village or Casale a £ 
ing te its real importanoe. Dut the eolunists settled | Santa Maria di Capoua, or Sta Maria Mass. 
lore by Caesar were net long pemnitted te retain | which, though it does not rank as a town, owice 
their latwis in tranquillity. Among the cities of | dear 10,000 inhabitants, 
Jtaly, the possession of whieh the ‘Trimmvirs were | Ancient writers abound in declamatery ass. cr 
compellad to promise to their legions in nc. 43, | to the luxury and retinement of the Cajuat>, ¥2: & 
Capia held a prominent place (Appian, J.C. iv. 3): | ds said even to have surpassed the tubules estas 
it appears to have fallen ty the lot of the veterans | Vagance of the Syhurites (Polyb. ap. Ate te 
of Ortavian, on which acconut the latter made it | 36); but they have lett us stareely any tops ro. 
the head-quarters of his army previens to the war | cal notices of the city itself, We lear fron € - 57 
of Perusia, noc. 4. (id, v.24.) We learn also | that in consequence of its position in a pertat® 
that he further inereased it by the establishment of | level plain, it was spread over a wide eatest € 
fresh teaties of veterans atter the battle of Actinm: | ground, with broad streets and low houses (t — 
in consquence of which repeated accessions, the de Leg. Agr. ii, 35.) Two of theme str. 2 
city appears to have asswimed the tithes of * Colonia squices (plateae), called the Seplasia and Abuary 
Julia Augusta Felix.” which we tind it bearing in: are purticularly celebrated, and seem to have "= 
inscriptions, On the Inst of these occasions Aue | the amost frequented and busy in the cits. Ts* 
gustns conferred an additional teon upon Caps | firmer was occupied to a great extent by the x ce 
(which he seems to have myantel with especial | of pertumers (unguentani),a trade for whieh Co 
favour) by bestowing upon the municipality a valu- | Was noted, so that the most luxuriuus K+ ars as 
able tract of dand in the island of Crete, aud by ! rived their supplies from thence, (Cie. Le Ses 
constricting an saqueduet, which added greatly tuthe pro Sest, 8, in Bison, 11; Ascon, ad Or. as de 
salaleity of the city. (Vell. Pat, ii, 81; Dion Cass. |p. 10; Vale Max, ix, 1, £at. 1; Athena. am 
xlix. 14.) p. 288, e. The “ Unguentarii Seplasiini” at 
Under the Roman Empire we lear comparatively | mentioned also in’ inscriptions.) The aqualet 
littl: ot Capna, though it is clear from incidental | constructed by Augustus, and named the As 
Notices, as well as fru still extant inscriptions, that | Julia, was a splendid work, and the pro -f 
it continied te be w thourishing and populons city, | he town, for its magtilicence as well as cs 
Stralw calls it the metropolis of Campania, and says | utility, (Dion Cass, .xlix. 14.) The ain,é + 
that it se far surpassed the other cities of the pro- | theatre, of which the ruins still remain, was ert 
Vinee, that they were merely sual) towns im com. tantly not constructed before the time of the bee m 
pevrivon (ve. 248) Tt received a fresh colony of Empire: but Capua was already at amucn eare © 
Veterans tinder Nero: but during the civil wars of period celebrated for its shows of gladiators, ar 2 aye 
A.0, 69 its steadtiet adherenee te the party of pears to have been a favourite place for their tri 
Vitellias involved many of the chief funilies of its mg atl exercise. It was from a school of gale 
citizens in ruin, (Tae. tan. sili, OL, Mist, iii, G7, tury here that Spartacus first broke out wit 7a 
ite 3) At acmuch later period Ausenius speaks companions; at the commencement of the civu wap 
of it as having greatiy declined froin its former , there was a large body of them in training bese, om 
spletwlour, but le still ranks it as the eighth eity in | the service of Caesar. (Cic. ad Att, vii 14: (an 
the Kutaan Enupire, and it is evident that there was! 4. Cli. 14.) We learn from Suetanius that Ca en 
ne other in Southern Kaly that eonhl tur a moment ke many other cities of the Roman empere, bad 2 
dispute its superiority, (Ausen, Ord. Mebil. Orb. 6.) | Capiteliam in imitation of that of Raue (se. 
Its preperity, however, probably rendensl it an; 2i%. 40, Cul. 57.) 
especial object of attack tw the barbarians, why | ‘The existing remains of Capua are,f r the muse 
desolated Etaly after the fil of the Western kpire, part, of but little interest, and thouzbh onenmecz 6 
Jt was taken by Genserie, King of the Vandals, in great spave of ground,are very impertectly preserved, 
Alb. 456, and, as we are tell utterly destroyed Some portions of the ancient walls as weil as te 
(Mist. Miseell, xiv, p08. od. Mur.g Const. Porph. | broad diteh which surrounded them, are stil vss a= 
de Adin, dnp. 27); but though it appears te have and by means of these and other indicating» tre 
bever recovered this blew, it figures atain, theugh circuit of the city may be traced with =~ ; . 
iu a very reduced condition, in the Gothic wars of tainty, According to Pratilli, it was * t 
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wv eix miles in circumference, and had seven gates, 
the ate of most of which may be still determined. 
The same of the Porta Jovis has been preserved to 
os by Livy (xxvi, 14), but without indicating its 
fiusten: at was probably on the E. side of the 
torn, facing Mt. Tifata, on which stood a celebrated 
teuple of Jupiter. The situation of the Porta Vul- 
turenes, Atellana, and Cumana, mentioned in in- 
penptens, is sufficiently indicated by their respec- 
tee mune. The remains of a triumphal arch are 
voll vsble near the amphitheatre, and those of ano- 
ther subsisted till the middle of the seventeenth 
entary. Some slight traces only are found of the 
theatre, the existence of which is also recorded by 
© caription. The rains of the amphitheatre, on 
th cotrary, are extensive, and show that it must 
tere been, when perfect, one of the most magnifi- 
emt structures of the kind existing in Italy. Maz- 
eechi,a Neapolitan antiquarian, has given an ela- 
borate description of it, in a dissertation on the 
eenption which records its restoration by Hadrian. 
the date of its original construction is unknown. 
Masechi, Ja wutilam Amphitheatri Campani 
Talam Commentarius, 4to. Neap, 1727.) The 
ther remains at Capua are described by Pratilli 
lt Appia, p. 260—318) and by Romanelli (vol. 
‘Lp S78—584); but neither the descriptions of 
ibe femer writer, nor the inscriptions which he cites, 
wa be received without caution. All the inscriptions 
and at Capaa are collected by Mommsen (/nser. 
tym Neap. p. 284—322). 

Copma was possessed in the period of its pros- 
erty and power of an extensive territory, extend- 
‘c*pparently as far as the mouth of the Vulturnus. 
" Une the portion S. of that river was distin- 
webed. in later times at least, by the name of the 
cam CamMPaxts, as the proper territory of the 
ty. slule that on the N. side of the Vulturnus was 
wn as the FaLennus AGer, a name sometimes 
piel to the whole of the fertile tracts between 
* \alturmus and the mountain ranges that bound 
« pun on the N.; sometimes restricted to the 
stern portion of this tract, at the foot of the Mas- 
=n Hills; while the eastern half of the plain, at 
efet @ Mons Callicula, extending from Cales to 
~ctam, was distinguished as the Camrus Sret- 
mms ( Liv. xxii. 13; Cic. de Leg. Agr. i.7, ii. 31; 
wt. Cora, 20.) 

The coins of Capna, with the name of the city, 


vw all of them Oscan legends: they are almost | place 


of copper, those of silver being of extreme rarity. 
4 Somematists are agreed that certain silver 
“s whieh are found in considerable numbers, with 
legend “ Retna” and “ Romano,” but are cer- 
sy not of Korman fabric, were coined at Capua 
ag the period between its obtaining the Roman 
nts and the Second Punic War. (Mommsen, 
eer, Miazwesen, p. 249; Millingen, Numis- 
itywe de I Ttalie, p. 213.) [E. H. B.] 
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CAPUT BOVIS (Kawotd€oes), a fort at one end 
of the famous bridge which the emperor Hadrian 
made jin Moesia across the river Danube. It was 
ag near the modern Sererin, between the ruined 
forts of Zernigrad and Tschernetz. (Procop. de 
Aedif. iv. 6. - 288.) ‘ [L.s.] 

CAPUT VADA. [Bracuopgs.] 

CARACCA. [Anriaca. 

CARACA'TES. The “ Triboci, Vangiones, et 

es," are mentioned by Tacitus (Hist. iv. 70) 
in his history of the war of Civilis. Some of the 
commentators on Tacitus would alter the name, but 
there is no reason for altering such a name because 
it occurs nowhere else. D'Anville, finding no place 
for these people among the Triboci, Nemetes, and 
Vangiones, supposes that they may have occupied 
the tract between the Nava (Nahe) and the Rhine, 
and that Moguntiacum (Mainz) may have been 
their chief town; for it happens that we never find 
the name of the people mentioned who had Mainz, 
It may then have belonged to the Caracates, 
Walckenaer observes (Géog. vol. ax 278) that in 

there occur the names Kar- 
bach, Karlick, Karweiler, Karthduser, which may 
be taken to be some confirmation of D'Anville's con- 


jecture. (G. L.] 
CARACE'NI(Kapaxnvol),a tribe of the Samnites, 
which according to Ptolemy inhabited the most 
northern part of Samnium, bordering on the Peligni 
and the Frentani; but more especially the upper 
valley of the Sagrus (Sangro), The only city that 
he assigns to them is AUFIDENA, and their name is 
not mentioned by any other geographer. But it is 
generally supposed that the Canicint (Kapixivo:) of 


an 

town, but there is no authority for this. Nor is there 
any ground for identifying the Carentini of Pliny 
(iii. 12. 8.17), whom that author seems to place 
among the Frentani, with the Caraceni. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii. pp. 483, 490.) [E. H. B.J 

CARAE (Kdpai xdpat, Diod. xvii. 27), a small 
mentioned hy Diodorus, and probably in Sitta- 
cene, one of the SE. districts of Assyria, It has been 
conjectured by Mannert (v. 2. p.342) that it was 
situated in the neighbourhood of Kesri-Shirin, on 


& 


the river Holwan. Vv.) 
CA'RALIS, or CA’RALES (the plural is 
used by the best Latin writers: s: Eth, Ca- 


ralitanus: Cagliari), a city of Sardinia, the most con- 
siderable in the whole island, situated on the S 
coast, on the extensive gulf which derived from it 
the name of Sinus Caralitanus (KapaA:tayds ndA- 
wos, Ptol, iii. 3. § 4). Its foundation is expressly 
assigned to the inians (Paus. x. 17. § 9; 
Claudian, B. Gild. 520); and from its opportune si- 
tuation for communication with Africa as well as its 
excellent port, it doubtless assumed under their go- 
vernment the same important position which we find 
it occupying under the Romans. No mention of it 
is found on the occasion of the Roman conquest of 
the island; but during Bap haps cg it 
was the head-quarters praetor, T. litus, 
from whence he carried on his operations against 
LL 
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Hampsicora and the Carthaginians (Liv. xxiii. 40, 
41), and appears on other eeeasions alse as the chief 
wival station of the Romans in the istiund, and the 
residenee of the praetor (ld. sxx. 30). Florus calls 
it the “urbs urbiuin,” or capital of Sardinia, and 
represents it as taken and severely punished by 
Gracchus (ii, 6. § 35), but this statement is wholly 
at variance with the account given by Livy, of the 
wats of Geacelius, in Sardinia, according to which 
the cities were faithtul to Rome, and the revelt was 
coulined to the mountain tabes (xli. 6,12, 17) 
Jn the Civil War between Carsar and Pompey, the 
citizens of Caralis were the first to declare im favour 
of the formercan example soon followed by the other 
cities of Sardinian (Cavs. 4. 0. i. 30); and Caesar 
himself touched there with his fleet on his return 
from Africa, (Hirt, Bor. OS.) A few years heter, 
when Sardinia fell into the hands of Menas, the hen- 
tenant of Sex. Pumpeius, Caralis was the only eity 
which offered sny resistanoe, but was taken after a 
short siege. (Dion Cass, xiii, $0.) No mention of 
it oenrs in history under the Rotuan Empire, bat it 
continued te be regantod as the eapital of the island, 
wid though it did net beeottwe a colony, its inhabit | 





wits obtained the rights of Remon citizens. CP lin, 
ii, 7.8, 13: Strab, vp. Quad; Mela, i 7: Ata, Ant. 
pp. SO, 81,82, &e.) 0 After the fall of the Western 
Ktupire it fell, together with the rest of Sardinia, 
into the hands of the Vandals, but appears to have 
retained its importance throughout the middle ages, 
atl is still, under the name of Coylrari, the capital 
of the island. 

Chiudlian deseribes the ancient city as extending | 
toa considerable length towards the promentery or 
headband, the projection of whieh sheltered its yrert: 
the latter atturds good anchorage fur large vessels; 
Wut besides this, which is only a well-sheltered road- 
stewl, there is adjoining the city a large salt-water 
lake, or lagen, eatlad the Staque di Cagliari, com. 
mintieating by a narrow channel with the tay, wbieh 
appears from Chandian to lave been used in ancient 
tiees as an inner barbourer basin, (Claud. 2. Géld. 





$20—524.) The protiontery adjoining the city: is 
evidently that noticed by Ptolemy (Kapadcs mdAus 
wai Gxpa,/. ec), but the Cakatiranem Promon- 
‘routes of Pliny eat be no other than the headland, 
now called Capo Carbonara, which forms the east- 
ert beandary of the Gulf of Caglird, and the SE. 
jeint of the whole ished. Inanediately off it lay 
the little island of Freansa (Ulin. Loew; Mol. iit. 3. 
$8), now called the Isola ded Caroli, 

Considerable remains of the ancient city are still 
visible at Caglieré, the most striking of which are 
tla of the amphitheatre (described as extensive, | 
ated in gest preservation), and af an sequeduety the 
Jitter a trost impertant aeqttisition to the eity, where 
fies water is at the povrent day both seuree and 
feel. There exist also ancient cisterns of vast ex- 
tent; the ruins of a stiali ebeeular temple, aud ut. 
nerens sepulehres ona hill outside the modern town, 
whick appeuis to have formed the Neeropelis at 
the anetont city. (Smyth's Suedioia, py. 206, 215; 
Valery, Venger en Saveiriqne, e, 57.) Lk. th. b.] 

CARALITIS.  [Canators.] 

CARALLIS (Kayatdus, KapadAaa: Fh, Ka- 
paddewrns; Steph, s,1,), a eity of Isauria, supqaned 
by Cramer to be the sume whielt Hierocles aid the 
Connells assion te Pamyplylia, “There are inipertal 
eoins of Carallis with the epicrapl KepadAwran, | 
The place appears to be Aeredi on the north side of | 
the lake of Ley Sheker, which is west of leonium, | 





CARANTONUS. 


| This lake is that which Strabo (p. 568, «i. Casin’ ) 


calls Coralis (KRapadcs), and Hainiltion (A+ searees, 
&e, vol. ti, p. 549) supposes it to be the same as vo 


Pusgusa or Pasgasa of the byzantine woters bos 
a large Inke, and contains many islands Muny 


toxtern writers call this lake Caralis or Carat, 
lat it does not appear on what autherty. Loy 
(xxxviii. 15) mentions a Caralilis palus, bat it « 
near the Cibvratis, [u. Lj 

CARAMBIS (Kdpau€is: Kerempe), a peomeatort 
of Asia Minor, in the Paphiazonia ot Strate (p. 545) 
Who describes it 4s a vreat hewlland, mrmed te th 
nerth and to the Sevthian or Tanric Chersa-es 
He vonsiders this promontory and the poor eters 
of Criou Metopon in the Taurie Cherotests = 
dividing the Euxine into two seas. He state 
(p. 124) the distance Letween the two peumemtines 
at 2500 stadia: but this must be an error co to 
text fur 1500 stadia, as a compansen with amit 
Passage (yr. SUM) seems to show: and the fact tbs: 
many pavigaters of the Euxine are said te tare 
seen beth protionteries at once (see Groekurt = mete 
in his Trenst, of Strabo, vol. i. pp. 204). Boar es 
12) makes the distance 170 MLB. This peer nto 
of Carainbis Js mentioned by all the aicient or- 
graphers, aud by many other writers, Pies js. 
2) inakes the distance of Carambis from the ettrass 
of the Pontus 325 M.P., of 350 M. P. accemdiiac & 
some authorities, The direct distance fram S.c0™, 
which is east of it, was reckoned TOO stacdes: rat 
the truce distance is about 100 English moles Oe 
rumbis is in 42° N. lat. and a litth mere; and & 
is net so far north as the promontory Sema o 
Lepte, whieh is near Sinope. 

There was alse a place called Camambis near + 
Promontary, mentioned by Sevlas and Pies. ther. 
the mune in Seylax is an emendation of the Mx» 
reading Caramus; bat it appears to be a ceria 





enetnidation Css 
CAKANITIS (Kapnviris, Stmb. xi. pp 52s 
Kapavizes, Strab. xii. p. 560: Plin, v. 20. s 24) 


canten of Upper Armenia, added by Artaxcas t bo 
dominions, This district is at the foot of the ta 
tains which separated the Roman from the Preece 
Armenia, Carana (Kdpava, new Ercrum or (eoree 
wus the capital of this district. (Strab. au pL Seek» 
It was afterwards called ‘Theodusiopelis, ®focn rae 
given it in honour of the eniperor Thealesgs Se 
Younger by Anatelins, his general in the bast, a te 
416. (Procop. de dedif. iii. 5; Le Beau. Bes F 
vol. vp. 446.) It was for a long tine suites s be 
the Byzantine emperors, who considera! it the Set 
important fortress of Armenia. (Preop, A 2. be 
17; Const. Porph., de Adm. Jap. ¢. 46: Coto. 
vol, i, pp. 324,463.) About the middie of the tite 
century it received the name of Arze-d-Hiem, com 
tracted’ ute Artrian or Erorim, (St. Marten, Wem 
sur FArmenie, vol, i, p. 67; Ritter, Brdbwsde. vet & 
pp Sl, 271) It owed its name to the oreumtame 
that when Anzek was taken by the Siuk Ts 9s 
Ao b. 1049, the inhabitants of that plwr, & le 
fran its long subjection to the Remans, lad rece 
the epithet of dun, retired to Thoxtetue, = 
save it the name of their former abate, (2t Mar. 
tin, he) [EB J 

CARA'NTONUS, a river of Gallia, wick tees on 
Hiroush the territery uf the Santunes: — 


- 


“ Santonico refluus non ipse Carantonns sesta~ 
Auson. Mosall. ¥. 463, 


Ptolemy (ii. 7) and Marcianus (p. 47) all @ Ca- 
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CARANUSCA., 
centelus, or Canentellas, if it be the same stream, 
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eeeasion they inflicted such outrages on the inha- 


rhieh may be doubted. The name i8 enough to bitants as subsequently brought down the divine 


oe that the Carantonus of Ausonius is the 
Cherente, for the names are the same. Ptolemy's 
Corntelas, according to his geography, is certainly 
wt the Charente, but north of it, G. L. 
CARANUSCA. The Antonine Itin., says D'An- 
nie. gives only xxxiiii between Divodorum Medio- 
watroorum (Metz), on the Mosel, and Augusta 
Treenweum ( Trier or Tréres), also on the Mosel but 
beer down. There must have been intermediate sta- 
tems between two such important positions, and the 
Teble marks Caranusea and Riceiacum. D'Anville 
we cet able to make anything of the road. 
Sackenser (Géog. fic. vol. iii. p. 89) has restored 
+ route from the Itin. and the Table. He makes 
tte stance between Metz and Trier 42 Gallic 
hecues, or 63 Rorman miles; and he on the 
ted fren Divedarum, Theodonis Villa ( Thionville) 
\§M.P.; then Caranusea (Canach), 24 M. P.; then 
eeacum (Munscheeker), 10 M. P.; and then 
Torr, 10 M.P. Bat other geographers give quite 
ferent account of the matter, (G. L.] 
CARASA, a place in Aquitania, according to the 
loteuume Itin., on the route from Pompelo (Pampe- 
ee\in Spain, through the western Pyrenees to 
ew Tarbellicae (Jar). After passing the Sum- 
© Pyrenaeas and the Imus Pyrenaeus (St. Jean 
‘wi-deFort), we come to Garis, a naine which 
wresponds very well to Carasa, The distance, 
* MP, from St. Jean Pied-de-Port seems to fit 
rety well, as far as we can ‘ndge from the ordinary 
am D'Anville observes that 39 M. P., which the 
tem of the Itinerary by Surita and that by 
eeeling give as the distance between Carasa and 
ae Tarbelliene, is a great deal too much. 
eckenser gives the distance at 28} M. P., accord- 
¢ to the Naples MS. [G. LJ 
CARAVIS (Kapdovis: Mallen ?), a city of His- 
a Tarraconensis, on the right bank of the Iberus 
ee), 37 M. P. above Caeraraugusta, (Appian, 
Keb. Hiep. 43; Itin, Ant. p. 443.) [P.5.] 
CARBAE (Kep$al), a peuple of Arabia, named 
Ivatorus Siculus (iii. 46), after Agatharcides, 
beng contiguous to the Debae, Alilaei, and Ga- 
They are perhaps identical with the warlike 
rhesi of Pliny (vi. 28. 8.32), and are assigned 
Foster to the great Harb tribe, which name 
ee finds in the classical furms. They extended, 
Ucnks, “eastward of the Tehama, the entire 
eth of the Hedjaz, or at least Letween the lati- 
te of Yermbo and Haly (the seat of the Alilaei), 


th, 


ew Barckhardt found “the mighty tribe of | 


eo” (Forster's Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 134 
134.) [G.W.] 

ARBANA (Kdp€ova: Eth, Kap€aveis, Steph, 
ar.) a city of Lycia, the name of which may 
rerh recording, as other discoveries may be 
we m that coontry. {G. LJ 

-ARBANTORIGUM, in Britain, mentioned by 
ey, and probably, under the name Carbantium, 
te Geegrapher of Ravenna. The word is evi- 
ey a compound of the British term Caer. Its 
ity in the south-western part of Scotland, as, 
“c with Uxelam, Corda, and Trimontium, it is 
f the four towns of the Selgovae. It has Leen 


wenly identified with Caerlaverock, with Drum- | 


eg and with Kirkcudbright. (RG. LJ 

“ARBINA (Kap6iwa), a city of the Messapians, 
wtmmed by Clearchus (ap. Athen. xii. p. 522), us 
we been destroyed by the Tarentines, on which 


vengeance upon all persons concerned in their perpe- 
tration. No subsequent notice of it is found; but 
the conjecture which identified it with Carorigno (a 
considerable modern town about 12 miles W. of 
Brindisi), derives some plausibility from the fact 
that inscriptions have been discovered there in the 
Messapian dialect, thus proving it to have been an 
ancient Messapian town, (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 142; 
Mommeen, U. J, Dialecte, p.63.) 9 [E. H. B.J 
CARBIS (Kapéls, Arrian, /nd. 26), the name of 
a shore of the sea-coast of Gedrosia which was visited 
by the fleet of Nearchus. It dees not appear to have 
been identified with any modern name. {V.J 
CA'RCASO (Carcassone), a town in the Pro- 
vincia of Caesar (B. G. iii. 20), and the Gallia 
Narbonensis of Pliny (iii. 4), who calls it “ Car- 
casum Volcarum Tectosagum.” Itolemy (ii. 10) 
also mentions it as one of the towns of the Volcae 
Tectosages. It is on the Atax (Aude), and is now 
the capital of the department of Aude. In the 
campaign of P. Crassus in Aquitania during Caesar's 
government of Gaul, B.c. 56, Carcaso, Tolosa, and 
Narbo, furnished many brave soldiers for Crassus, 
They were summoned by the general from a muster 
roll. A column a few feet high, erected in honour 
of M. Numerius Numerianus, supposed to be the same 
as the son of the emperor Carus. was found a few 
miles from Carcassone, and is said to be the only 
monumental evidence that this was once a Roman 
town, But Numerianus was named M, Aurelius. In 
the Jerusalein Itinerary it is called Castellam Car- 
caso, [G. L. 
CARCATHIOCERTA (Kaprafidxepra: Khar- 
pit), the capital of Soruene, one of the cantons of 
Armenia, (Strab, xi. p. 527; Plin. vi, 10.) St. 
Martin (Mem. sur [Armenie, vol. i. p. 188) con- 
siders that this was the ancient and heathen name 
of the city of Martyropolis [Marryroro.is]; bat 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 811) has shown satis- 
factorily that this cannot be the case. Carcathio- 
certa does not occur in the Byzantine writers, bat 
must be the same as the strong fortress which Ce- 
drenus (//ist, Comp. vol. ii. p. 686) calls Xdprore, 
and which commanded Mesopotamia. It was called 
by the Syrians Korthest (Charthist, D'Anville ; 
Khartabist, Herbelot; Haretharet, Assemann; comp, 
Von Hammer, Gesch, der Osman, vol. i. p. 226, 
vol. ii, p. 345). Aharprit is placed on an eminence 
at the termination of a range of mountains, com- 
manding a beautiful and extensive plain. At no great 
distance is a lake, which, though described as salt, 
is really freshwater (Lake Goljik), which Kinneir 
(Geog. Mem, Pers. Emp, p. 335) conjectures to be 
the lake Colchis of the ancients, (Comp. Ptol, v. 13.) 
The word Aol, Kul, or Gul frequently occurs in 
the interior of Asia, and signifies a tarn or mountain 
lake. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p.103; Journ. Geog. 
Soc. vol. vi. p. 207, vol. x. p.365.)  [E. B. J.J 
CARCICI, for so D'Anville affirms that we ought 
to read the name in the Maritime Itinerary instead 
of Carsici. His authority for Carecici is an inserip- 
tion which Barthelemi read on the spot. The 
measures are very confused along this part of the 
coast of Gallia, but D'Anville contends that the 
Carsicis Portus is Cassis, a place on the coast of 
France between Toulon and Marseille, (D'Auville, 
| Notice, &e.; Walckenaer, Géog., &e., vol. iii, P 
120.) G, L.J 
| CARCINA (Kdpxwa, Ptol, iii. 5. § 27), CAR- 
Lu 2 
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CINE (Piin, iv. 12. 5. 26), CARCINI'TIS (Kapxi- 
veres, Herod, iv. 55, 90; Hecat. ap, Steph, B. 8. 2.: 
Eth, Kapewiraa), a city of Sarmatin Europaca (or 
Sevthia, according to vredotus), near the mouth of 
the river Hypucyris (llerel. iv, 55), or, as later 
writers name the river, Carcinites (Kapxatrys, Stra, 
vii, p. B07; Pto iii, 5. $$ 8, 9; Phin. he) This 
river fell inte the gulf of the same name (Kapruiras 
wédwos, Strab. Leo; Mela, ii 1. § 400; Plin. Le; 
Marvian. p55; Anon. Jer. yp. 7,95 formerly called 
Tauvpaxys kddwos: Gulf of Merekop), which lies on 
the W. side of the isthmus of the Chersonests Taurien 
(Crimea). The river was recarded as the boundary 
hetween the “Old Seythia” of Herodotus (iv. 99) aml 
Tanrica (comp. Plin, 2¢., who calls the country W, 
of the river Seythia Sendiea), “The river is genervly 
supposed to be the small streamoef Aaflantehak The 
site of the city cannot be detertpined with any cer. 
tainty. (Biehwald, Geegr, d. Kasp, Meer, p. 805: 
Ukert, vol iii. pt. ii. pp. 164, 199, 438, 458.) (PS) 

CARCINITTES FL. et SIN, [Canersa.] 

CARCINITIS,  [Cancixa.] 

CARCONAS (Kapadpas: Gurk), a river of 
southern Pantionia, flowing from the heights of Mly- 
rivum into the Savns. (Strub, vil, p. 314: Geog, 
Rav, iv, 21, where it is called Coreuc.) [L.s.] 

CARDAMYLE (Kapiautayq: Eth. KapSauv- 
Aitys), a town of Messenia, and one of the seven 
plices offered by Agamemnon to Achilles. (il ix. 
150, 292.) It was situated on a strong rocky 
Tiwight at the distance of seven stadia trom the sea, 
aml sisty fron Leurtra, (Pans. iii. 26, $7; Strab. 
Vili. p. BGO, seq.) Tt is calle a Lavonian town hy 
Herodotus (vill. 73), since the whole of Messenia 
was included in the territories of Lavonia st the 
time of the historian, Tt again becawe a town of | 
Messenia on the restoration of the indepemlence of | 
the hitter; but it was finally separated from Mvs- 
senia by Aurustus, and aunexed to Laconia. 
(Paus. fe.) Pausanias mentions at  Cardanyle 
sanctiviries of Athena and of Apollo Carueius ; and 
in the neighbourhood of the town a temenns of the 
Nereids, “There are considerable ruins of the town 
to the NEL of the modern Shardhennila, at the 
distance of 1300 (French) metres from the sea, 
(Comp, [lin iv. 5.8. 85 Pol. iii, 16. $225 Steph. 
I. s.r; Leake, Morent, vol. i. p. 320, stq.; Dub- 
lave, Recherches, p93.) 

CATIDEA (Kapiia: Caridia), one of the chief 
towns of the Thracian Chersonesns, situated at the 
head of the gulf of Melas. [t was originally a colony 
of the Milesians amd Clazomenians ; but subse- 
quently, in the time of Miltiades, the place also re- 
ceived Athenian colonists. (lerud, vii, 58, vi, 33, 
ix. 115; Seym, Chins, 699; Dem. ec. Philip. i. p. 63, 
de Halon, pp 87,83, and elsewhere.) The town 
was destroyed by Lysitaclus (Pans, 1.9. $10), and 
althouch it was afterwards rebuilt, it never again 
ree toany der of prosperity, as Lysimachia, whieh 
was built in its vicinity and peopled with the inha- 
bitants of Cardia, beeame the chief town in that | 





COIN OF CARDIA, 


CARENL 


neighbourhood. (Strab, vii. p. 351; Pace. i 19. £3 
iv. 34. $6; Appian, J.C. iv. 88; Pol F222 32 
Steph. Be ae.) Candia was the birthplur ~~ 2 4 
Eumenes (Nep. Bum, 1) and of the Lit i ha 
onymus, (Paus, i, 9. § 10.) 1S 
CARDU'CHI (KapSeiyo1, Xen), The vi ltr. 
who oceupied the high mountains trast, wes.) 
between the great Upland or Platean of Per. as 
the low-lying plains of Mesopotamia, wert in oot 
quity under the different names of Katsixs 
Popivaioe (Strub. xvi, p. 747), KaoSaxes for) 
Persian word, signifving manliness (srd. 
p. 734), Keiprion (Strab, xi. p. 523), Carnie ti. 25 
Cordarni (Pin, vi. 15). They are new the &. 
inhabiting the district of Aurdistan, wheare ¢- = 
hy their peculiar idiom to be a branch of the Acs 
race. (Drichard, Nat. Hist, of Maas, po ITs 
These barbarous and warlike tries owai mo as 
fiatwe to the Great King, thongh he poses ) = 
contrel over the cities in the plains. Toey we 
separated from Annenia by the Centritey (4: ws 
Chai), an eastern afHuent of the Tigris, wile + 4 
stitutes inthe present day a natural harrier b t= 
Kurdistan and Armenia, (Grote, Mist of tree 
vol. ix. p. 157.) | Xenophon in his retreat pert ore 
aseven days’ inarch through the motiataue 4 2 
Carduchians under circumstances of tee un 4 
danger, suffering, and bardship. (Anes. iv. I—t 
Dial, xiv, 27.) They dwelt in open villaces, sts 
in the valleys, and enjoyed an abundant » 2; ¢#| 
corm and wine. Every attempt to sul-ine tien 7s 
proved fruitless, and they had even art il las 
Wighty armies of invaders, The mizLice=t 
sitraps could only secure a free intern uw. = 2 
them hy means of previous treaties, Their teow 
whee arrow resetubles that of the Aird of toc pe 
sent day (comp, Chesney, Frped. Eephrat. vo 
}. 125), exhibited consummate skil; and the <2 
ferines of the Grevks were far more inteler ti to 4 
anything they had experienool fran Tivsey Sry 
aod the Persians, For a deseripgion of the ¢ 27 
ecupied by these nomad tries, and their tert. « 
history, see ConpUENE, (E RJ 
CATELAE, a station on the Via Ciaila in Pore 
ria, probably a mere village, is plued by the bee 
ranes 15 M. P. from Rome; and appeary the rts 
to have occupied the site of the mudenvls 5 
Gakra, It was bere that the ajpuaduet tre a th 
Lacus Alsictinus was joined by a branch trea te 
Lacus Suhutinus. (/tin, Ant. p, 300; Tih. Ph 0% 
Frontin, de Aqnaeduct, § 71.) [E. H. BRT 
CARE’NE, or CARINE (Kapien, Kapora: £25 
Kapyvaios), a town of Mysia, ‘The army eof Xs mx. 
on the route from Sardis to the Hellespent, mar is 
from the Caicus through the Atarpeus te Carcoe 
wad fron Carine through the plain of That. pax 
ing hy Adratnyttium and Antandras (vii. 420 E 
the text af Stephanus (s.r, Kapprn) the race | 
written Carene, amd he quotes Heralotus, ant 2 « 
Craterus (rept Wnguoudtoy) for the form Rarer cn 
In the text of Pliny (v.32) the name is ale» a ryt. 
Carene; and he mentions it as a plue that Pe = 
todecay. Carene is also mention! in a fract <= 
of Ephorus (Steph. s. 0. Beyra) as having wept me. | 
settlers to Ephesus, after the Ephesuue bat -os 
tained a defeat from the people of Pree. Tine 
sevms nu doubt that the true rame of the pe rew § 
Carene, There appear to be no means ot hey 
the site any nearer than Herodotus has dite 4, Bo 


CARE'NL, a people in Britain norte =" Ss 


‘ 


I'tulemy as lying to the east of tl t 


CARENTOMAGUS. 


onl west of the Carnavii. This gives them the NE. 
jarts of the county of Sutherland.  “[R.G.L.] 

CARENTOMAGUS, « town in in, is placed 
by the Theodosian Table between Divona (Cahors), 
sol Sgudanum ( Khodez). ee 


cram. The site is not known. [G. 
CARES. [Canta.] 
c NE (Kapnovjen), a mountainous tract 


i the Tred, which contained many villages, and 
wus well cultivated. (Strab, p.602.) It bordered 
wo the Dardanice as far as parts about Zeleia 
ol Pityela, It was named from the Caresus, a 
rver mentioned by Homer (/L xii. 20), which flows 
ote the Aesepas. The Caresus has a considerable 
talley (abAg@), but less than that of the Aesepus. 
Srabe says that the Andrius, which flows into the 
Seamander, also rises in the Caresene, part of which 
s therefore probably a high plateau, on which the 
Asines and Caresus rise. The Caresus springs 
between Palacscepsis and Achaeum, which is oppo- 
te tw the island Tenedos. There waa a city Caresus, 
bet it was ruined before Strabo's time. (G. L.} 
CARE'SUS (Kdpyeos). By 
CXRIA(H : Eth. a, 
Adj, Kapuxés, ), a country in the south-west 
wcle of Asia Minor. Strabo (p.632) makes the 


‘ean, was an Jonian city, and the whole coast 
oe frum Phocaea and the Hermus to Poseidion, ac- 
wring to Strabo, was Ionia. It is therefore con- 


m™ the country to the north of the Messogis. 
trabe, in another ge (p. 648), says that the 
fon: of tha Mananler Ip cctzglad 47 Ljehana, Ca- 
==, lonians, Milesians, the people of Myus, and 
ee the Aeolians, who had Magnesia on the Mae- 
weet. Again (p. 577), after describing the source 
t the Marander, he says that it flows through 
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once possessed all the plain of the Maeander in its 
middle and lower course, and that the Messogis was 
their northern limit. Immediately south of the 
Maeander, says Strabo (p. 650), all is Carian, the 
Carians there not being mingled with the Lydians, 
but being by themselves, except as to the sea-coast 
parts which the Myusii and Milesians have appro- 
priated. In Strabo's time, then, or according to the 
authorities that Strabo followed, the stock of purer 
Carians commenced immediately south of the Mae- 
ander, and there were only traces of the former popu - 
lation in the plain on the north side of the river. 
On the north-east Caria bordered on Phrygia. Strabo 
(p. 663) makes Carura on the upper Macander the 
boundary between Phrygia and Caria. The range 
of Cadmus forms a natural boundary to Caria on the 
north-east, occupying the country between the upper 
basin of the Maeander and of the Indus, one of the 
large rivers which enters the sea on the south coast 
of Caria. The natural limit of Caria on the east 
would be the high land that bounds the basin of the 
Indus on the west, and not the range of Daedala, 
which is in Lycia (Strab. p. 664), and forms the 


: | eastern boundary of the basin of the Indus or Calbis 


of Strabo, But the most eastern place on the coast 
of Caria, according to Strabo, is Daedala, east of the 
Indus, and north of Daedala is the mountain range 
that has the same name. According to this geo- 
grapher, the small river Glaucus, which enters the 
bay of Glancus, is the eastern boundary of Caria on 
the south coast, and thus he includes within Caria, 
at least the lower part of the valley of the Indus or 
the towns of Daedala, Araxa, and that 


The whole coast of Caria, including the bays, is 
estimated at 4900 stadia. (Strab. p. 651.) The 
of the south coast from Daedala westward to 
t Phoenix, opposite to the small island Elacussa, 
and to the northern extremity of Rhodes, 1500 sta- 
dia in length, was called the Peraea. This Peraca 
belonged to the Rhodians, and is accordingly some- 
times called % wepala ray Podlwy (Polyb. xvii. 2), 
who appear to have had part of this coast at least 
from a very early period; for Scylax (p. 38) men- 
tions a tract south of Cnidus as belonging to the 
Rhodians. 


and were subject to Minos, king of Crete, being 
then called Leleges, but they paid no tribute. They 
were a warlike race, and manned the ships of Minos. 
They were afterwards driven from the islands by the 
Dorians and Ionians, and so came to the mai 
Strabo (p. 661) follows this tradition, and adds that 
the continental people whom they displaced were 
themselves Leleges and Pelasgi. But this tradition 
does not explain the origin of the name Carians. In 
the Lliad (x. 428), Cares, Leleges, Cuucones, and 
Pelasgi are mentioned among the Trojan auxiliaries ; 
and we may assume them all to be continental 
LL3 
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people. The Leleges [Lateass] sein to have once | 
cecupied a considerable pert ot the west cost of 

Asia Minor, Strabe {pb t) olwerves, that “an all 
Coria and in Miletus tombe of the Leleces, and furts 
and vestiges of buildings, are shown.” ‘The true 
enmelusion seems to be that Cares and Lelezes are 
diferent peoples or nations, whatever re hattonsbap 
there may have been between them, In proof of 
the fornier oecugetion of sume of the islands of the 
Aegean by Carans, ‘Thucydides (1. 8) states that 
when the Athenians, in the Pelopetinesian war, re- 
mnoved all the dead bodies from the saered isha af 
Delos, above half appeared to be Carians, whoowere 
weognisnd by theie arms, whieh were buried with 
thei. amd by the manner of their interment, whieh 
was the sate that they used when Thacydides wrete, 
Hy states that the early inhabitants of the isbinds of 
the Acyean were pirates, and they were Carians and 
Phoenicians. According to him, Minos expelled | 
the Caries from the Cyelades (1,4), whieh is not the | 
trolition that Herodotus followed The Carians of 
Homer cecupied Miletus, and the bunks of the 
Macander, and the heights of Myeale; and con. 
me jhently, according to Homer, they were beth 
neath and sonth of this river, Strabo even makes 
the original inhabitants of Ephesus to have been 
Cares and Lefewes, 

Within the limits of Caria was a people named 
Caunti, who had a tewn Catunys, on the seth 
coast. Herodotus (1.171) believed them to be 
autochthoners, but they snd that they came from 
Crete, Herodotus also says that they approximated 
in languayve te the Carian nation, or the Carivts to 
theing be could not tell whieh. [Bat in) cisterns 
they dithved from the Carjans and trom every other 
people, The remark about the huuriage is not 
very clear, bot as Herodetus was a tutive of Caria, 
he may he seepypased to be right as te the fret of 
seine neermbliner between the benguwieces of these 
twel preey le 

Fhe settlements of the Tonians in Asia displaed 
the Corians fea Myeale, near which Priene was 
built, frome Meus en the south side of the Maecander, 
wd from the territery of Miletus, whielt, aecunting 
to Ibaner, was a Carian city (7. ii, 860). The 
Dieriins threve them trem Haliearmassus. fran Chidas 
wel the Priopia. and probably the Derkins tout the 
Concains in the iskund ef (os, which threw alsee served, 
‘The Joiner sions of the Rlvatians om the situth: enest 
probably belong te the same epeach. Dut it was only 
tle seaeeest that the early Greek settlers nei Wynd, 
acconmling to their uswal pretice, and net all the 
peiriast, for in the time of Nerxes (oc. 480), the 
Cartins contributed FU ships te the Persian tleet, 
andl the Doriaus of Caria stpplied only thirty, 
Iwner desigentes the Carians be the epithet Bap- 
Gapodwywy CH ii, 865), the exact meaning of which 
is 4 dillicnlty tows, as it was to Strabe and others 
of bis counteyveren Op. G61). We may conclude that 
there was some intermixture between the Creek 
settlers ant the Carians, as is always the case when 
te peoples live near one another, Dut the Corians 
Hointained their language, though mane Greek 
words were introduced inte it.as Strabo says Cp.a62 ), 
on the authumty of Philippus, who wrote a history 
of the Carians. The Cariaus lived in small towns 
or villages (temar), united in a kind of federition. 
Their place of meeting was a spet in the interer, 
where the Macedonians, after the time of Alexander, 
founded the colemy of Stratoniora, ‘They met at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysavreus to swcrifice and to deli 











Caria, Ada, queen of the Carians, who bet bv 
| deprived of the roval authority, surrendered 0 S= 
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berate on their common interests. The folee 
was called Chrysacream, consisting af the een 
comnne ; and these who bad the moet coena tat tr 
superiority in the vote, an expression that scum 
more interpretations than one, Thas teenies 
existed after the Macedonian conquest, for the peo 
ef Stratonicea were members of the frieats 9 
virtue of their territorial position, ay Stole dv 
(p. 660), though they were not Carians. The ( anus 
may have fortned this confederation after thet ee 
driven into the interior by the loans and eras 
This temple was at least purely Canan, ani 94 
common temple like that at Mrlasa, mnie 
thove, The Carians, at the time of the Ire 
comypuest of Caria, had also a Zeus Strvtia, thet 
temple was at Labranda, (Hersd. ¥. 119) 
‘Thw Carians were included in the Lydia 
‘lom of Croesus (Hered, i. 28), as well a oe 
Derians who had settled in their evuntry, (so 
uverthnow ef Croesus by Cyrus, ther paused 2 
fersian dominion, without making any 
awe (Hema. i, 174); and they were inci 2 
the first neme of Darius with the Lrrians and vor 
(Hero. ii 90.) In the Lonian revolt (ep 0 4 
the Carians nade a brave resistance to the Tetar 
They foncht a great battle with the Pesan ev? 
of the Macander, on the river Marsras, an tbo 
the Carians were defeated, the enery het sos 
Humber of men, In a second battle the Cro 
fared still worse, but the Milesians, who hai port 
thein, were the chief sufferers, At last. the Feet 
comtanier Daurises fell jute an armleayrser o 
night, whieh the Carians laid for bim im Press 
and perished with bis men, The cormrmaniet ¢ 
Carius in this ambuscade was Heracles. of 
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| Issa, a Greek, In this war we see that Cane’ 
‘and Greeks tought side by side (Heradv 11-12) 


After the capture of Miletus (nc. 494) Ge fe: 
sans received the substnission of saene of the Com 
cities, ated compelled the submission of tke tm 
(Hered. Vi. 25.) 

‘The Persians estali-hed kinglr govermmet 3 
Caria, ail ander theit protection there wasa doe" 
of Carian princes, whu tay, however, bate bet * 
Grvk steck.  Halieurmas-ns was the revise 4 
these kings, [HAtteansasses.] 9 Artenina or 
danghier of Lyzdamis, and ot a Cretan motor > 
conqemiel Nerxes te the battle of Salamus #10 5° 
ships (Hered, vii, 90). She was mon ada = 
than a weman. ‘The Athenians, daring ther a" 
supremaey, tele the peuple of the Canan ™ 
butary, but they did not sueceed in etal 





(their tyrmny in the interior, (Thoerd. 9,2 1 


When Alexarder, in his Persian expedition 
a 


Alinda, a town in the interior, and the streares +" 
m Caria, Alexander rewarded her by rete) 
ing her as queen of all Caria, for she was antic! * 
it as the sister and widow of ber beher Mines 
(Arrinn, Anab. i. 23; Diod. xvii. 24.) ko 
that the early Macedonian kings of Egypt st°* 
get a footing sornewhere jn Caria. (I'ds® 2) 
Atter the Romans had finally deteated Aptiebo 
king of Syria (8. ¢, 190), who seems to lave + ! 
Caria to his dotninions, the Romans gave 4% 

Caria to Eamenes, king of Pergamus, apé ja 9 
the Rhedians, (Pelyb, xxii. 27; Lis, same 
Appian, Sur. ¢. 44.) Acconding to the tents @ Gr 
Senutuseonstltum, as reported by Livy, th Forres 
gave to Eunmenues, Caria called Hyaas, om 
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the parts towards Pisidia, except those towns which 
were fre before the war with king Antiochus in 
dou. Bat the Romans took from the 

their Carian possessions after the war with king 
Verwes (m. c. 168); or, as Polybius (xxx. 5) ex- 
proves it, they made those Carians free whom they 
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Antechas, (Liv. xliv. 15.) About ».c. 129 the 


Keane added Caria to their province of Asia; but | looks 


by the Greeks as a 


ot traders, like the Greeks, They served as mer- 
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in the tract called Idrias (Herod. v. 

ley of the Calbis or Indus is sepa- 
tated by the high lands of Cadmus and by its con- 
; in of the Meander, though the 


crupy the peni between the bay of lasus and 
the bay of 

This general direction of the monntain ranges has 
Grtermined the i form of the western coast 
Cana. Un the north side of the peninsula of Miletus 
*e the bay of Latmus, so called from the neigh- 
bering range of Latmus, but the bay has disap- 
a large tract of sea has been filled up 

the 


north 
leemus. (Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, dc. 


Macander, which once en- | 
side of the bay of | between the mouth of the Calbis and the gulf of 
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Sinus Bargylieticus, the northern side of which ter- 
minated in the promontory Posidiam, and the southern 


the | side was the north coast of the peninsula of Hali- 


carnassus. The Ceramicus (Kepayeuads xddros, 
Herod. i. 174), or Doris of Pliny, now the Gulf of 
Boodroon, is a deep inlet, the north side of which is 
formed by the mountain range already described as 
running throngh Caria from east to west, and ter- 
minating in the peninsula of Halicarnassus. The 
southern side of the bay is bounded by the long 
Triopian peninsula, at the western extremity of 
which Cnidos was situated; and in the mouth 
of the gulf is the long narrow island of Cos, which 
like a fragment of the mountains of the con- 
tinent. The peninsula of Cnidos is contracted to 
a narrow neck in two places, and thus is divided 
into two peninsulas, The more eastern of these two 
necks seems to be the termination of the Triopian 
peninsula [Bunassus], which forms the northern 
boundary of the picturesque gulf of Syme. The 
south side is formed by another peninsula, a con- 
tinuation of a mountain range from the interior of 
Caria, which terminates on the coast, opposite to the 
island Elacussa, in Mount Phoenix, which Ptolemy 
(v. 2) enters in his list as one of the great moun- 
tains of the western side of Asia; and it is the 
highest mountain in those parts (Strab, p. 652). 
The Peraea of the Rhodians commenced at I'hoenix 
and ran eastward along the coast between the moun- 
tains of the interior and the sea (Strab, pp, 651, 
652). The bay of Syme hasa rugged and uneven 
coast, and itself contains several other bays, which 
Mela, proceeding from east to west in his description 
of the coast of Caria (i. 16), names in the following 
order: — Thymnias, Schoenus, and Bubessius. The 
Thymnias, then, is the bay right opposite to the 
island of Syme, bounded on the north side by the 
sopra Apbrodisiuam; the Schoenns is the next 

y further north; and the bay of Bubassus is the 
bay north of the Schoenus, and the termination of 
the gulf of Syme. Close to this bay of Bubassus is 
the narrow neck of land which connects the Cnidian 
peninsula with the mainland, (See Hamilton's 
Asia Minor, fe. vol. ii. p. 77.) Some geographers 
place the bay of Bubassus on the south side of the 
Triopian peninsula, where also the land is contracted 
to a varrow neck; but if the Cnidian isthwns 
of Herodotus is rightly determined, this is not the 
bay of Bubassns. [Busassus.] If this is the right 

ition of the Bubassus, the Bubassie of Herodotus 
(i. 174) is the long peninsula to the east of the 
Triopia, or the rocky tract that contains the moun- 
tain Phoenix, And this peninsula is what Diodorus 
(v. 60, 62) calls the Chersonesus opposite to the 


of | Rhodians; Pliny also (xxxi. 2) speaks of the 


Chersonesus Khodia. This peninsula, or Rhodian 
Chersonese, terminates in the Dog's Tomb (Cynos- 
seman) or Ass’ jaw (Onugnathos), right opposite to 
the island of Rhodes, and in the Paridion pro- 
montory perhaps of Pliny te to the island of 
Syme. (Comp. Plin. v. 28, and Mela, i. 16.) 

The neck of this Rhodian Chersonese is the 
narrow tract between the head of the gulf of Syme 
and a land-locked bay on the east, at the head of 
which was the town of Physcus. Between this last- 
mentioned bay and another small bay, Panormus, to 
the cast, is another Chersonesus; and farther cast, 


Glaucus, Macri, is another Chersonesus, which ter- 


mi ich 53, French ed.; MAxANDER.) South of | minates in the promontory Pedalium or Artemasium, 
ve 


Sey of Latmus was the bay of Iasus, also called 


The irregular coast of Caria is a Sees, 
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aml in some parts the rocks rise abruptly from the | mentioned by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), peo'at'y 


SecL. 


sune as the ‘Axapuay BaciAeioy of [bi or ow 


There was a road from Physens in the Peraca of | 16), which Forster identities with the mekatn 


the Khedians to Ephesus. The distances were, 
from Fhyscus to Lagina, in the territory of Stra- 
tenivea, 850 stadia; to Alabanda, 250; to the 
pussage of the Macander, 80 stalia: in all 1180 
stulia froin Physeus to the Maeander (Artemi- 
dlorus, quoted by Strabo, p. 663). At the Maeuwer 
Strabo places the limits (dpot) of Caria, an expression 
which tay seein te suppert Groskufd’s emendativn 
mentioned at the bezinning of this article, 

‘Though a large part of Curia is mountainons, it 
contains some extensive valleys and a great deal of 
gow! land in the basin of the Macander and its 
tributary strearns, The Peraca isa beautiful country, 
and contains some fertile tracts. There is still a 
good deal of timber on the hills in many parts of 
Caria, firs, oaks, and many fine plane trees. ‘The 
country produces goal grain and fruits, the fig and 
the olive. The vine gens to the top of the highest 
trees. Oil is made in Caria, ‘The variation in 
altitude causes a great difference in climate, for the 
Jiivher tracts are cold, wintry, and snow-covered, 
while it is hot inthe lower grounds. In the apper 
valley of the Mosyias it is still winter in the months 
of March, Sewe sheep are fed in Caria; and we 
may conclude that, as Miletus was noted for its 
wool, the high lands of Caria formerly fel a great 
munber of sheep, The green slopes near Alalanda, 
Arab Missi, in the valley of the Marssas, are now 
covered with flocks. The limestone of the country 
furnished exeellent building material: aml there are 
hot springs and gaseous thunes., (Fellows, J4s- 
coveries ta Lycia, Asin Minor, spe.) The palin 
tree grows Iysuriantly, and the orange about the 
aucient’ Halicarnassis. The wine of Chidus was 
hisdhly esteemed in ancient times, 

The islands off the Carian coast are too remote 
to be considered as appendages of the mainland, 
with the exception perhaps of Cos, already imen- 
titted, and the ishind of Syme, whieh is off the 
bay of Thymnias, There are tiany small rocky 
islinds along the coast, ‘The numerous towns are 
desevibed under their several bears, {G.L.] 


CARITATAR (Kapiara:,Strah.ai. pal?) astmall PS54.) It was bounded on the N. by Part. 


ee 


Karn-al-Manzil in the Hedjaz betweea Tesi 
Mekka, about 50 miles SE. of the later (Are + 
vol. i. pp. 133, 134, vol. ii, PP 255—2581, ite i 
CARMALAS (Kapudaas), a Cappadeat toe. 
Strabo (p. 537) save that in Catavnia thers sa’. 
fort, Dastareum, round which the river Coma 
runs, Then Jie savs, in Sarturaaene of Ca + 
decia, there isa small town Herpa, and ane ris 
malas,“ which also thows inte Ciitvia;” tht e fe 
the Pyramus, which he has descrited a itt. &*., 
And again, king Ariarathes danuted up tle (2 
malas, but it burt the dike and datazel +--+ 
fand about Mallus in Cilieia, which is near ~+ 
coast (p. 539). There is great confusion ler tt 
Sargarausene is one of the northern diidcs € 
Cappadocia. In another passaze (p. €63) sn 
fixes a place called Herpliae, whieh seo fo 
the same name as Herpa, in Melitene, nar te 
Euphrates. Finally, Ptolemy (v. 6, 7) pass 
town Cannala in Melitene and near the jini): 
the Melas and the Euphrates. Some cee 5 
have assumed froin this that the Carma.ss wt. ‘I 
Melas are the same river; and that St-aw is +> 
taken about the Carmalas flowing into Cusia T > 
cannot be mlmitted, thongh it is true that tacer 
confusion in the prissages quoted foun Since & 
the Cannalas is a river of Cataotia, it mot 2 
a branch of the Pyramus, and one of the tas 
of the Pyranus is marked Charma Sa in » 2 
aps. (u.L3 
CARMANA, [Canmasta.] 
CARMA'NIA (Kapuevia, Strah. xv. p 
Arrian, Anad, vi. 28, dnd. 32; Pol. xi. 82: % p- 
B.; Dlin, vi. 23; Mareian, Periph p. 20; de 


8S; Atm. Mare. xxiii. 6), an extensive pow rte 
Asia along the northern side of the Pesta © 
extemling from Carpella (either C. Bos tire 2 5 
C, dask) on the E. to the river Bictades ("#1 
onthe W. According to Marcian, the sistac.* t+ 
tween these points was 4250 stadia, It apreys t 
have compreliended the ceast line of the «4 
Lavistin, Nirman, and Moghostan, (bures Uo t 


town of Bactriaua which was destroyed by Alex~ | Ariana, on the E. by Drangiana awl Gedrei. oc be 


awler the Great. Tt is said by Strabe to liave been 


the plaice where Callistlienes was sected by Alex- | 


anders guards, (Arrian, Aad, iv, 14; Curt. viii. 
5. $8; Blut. Ader. 55.) my 

CARILOCUS (Charlie), a town of the Aedui, 
according to some of the Latin texts of Mtelemy; 
but the name is said net to appear in any of the 
Greek texts, which is suspicious, Nor is it men- 
tioned hy any ancient writer, Tt appears under the 
name of Caras locus in the documents of the Loui 
eentury, Charliew is mar the right bank of the 
Loire, between Sena and Roane. [u. L.] 

CARINE, [Canise.] 

CARISA or CARISSA (Coins: Kdoeroa, I'tol. ii, 
4. $13: Regia Carissa cognomine Aurelia, Phin. iii. 
1.x. 3: Ru, with inscriptions at Cerira, near Bornes, 
in the neighbourhood of Serile), a city of the ‘Tur- 
detani in Hispania Baetica, in the conventus of 
Gades, having the efvitas Latina, Several of its 
coins are extant. (Caro, Ant. /isp. tii 19; Morales, 
Antig. ». &, b.; Florez, Med, de Exp, vol, i, p. 285, 
vol. iti, p. 30; Mionnet, voli, p. 8, Suppl. vol. i. p. 16: 


| 


S. by the Persian Gulf, and on the W. br Pens EF 
Was a district but lithe known to the acre’. 
though mentioned in Alexander's expalltha ana t 
lisdia, in Nearvhus’s voyage, and in tle ware 2 
Antiochus and Ptolemy. 

Prolemy divides Carmania inty Carmaris Deets 
and Carmania, Jn the founner, whih sa t+ 
inland country, now called Atrauwn, he tro" = 
ny towns or rivers, but gives simply a Ltt pe ns 
whieh are otherwise unknown to ww In Ce 
mania, or Carmania Vera, as it has bea coi 
the old geographers, he mentions many ners a? 
places, which have been identitied with merit --4 
certainty, The principal mountain mrs er be 
Mt. Senuiramilis (6pos Zegspauados, Arman, Pre. . 
Marcian, p. 20), perhaps that mae calel G-‘ 
Shemil,a high Jand on the cuast at the mont 
put of the Persian Golf; and on the otfr 


_ Gedrosia, a mountain pained Strungylus, The pes- 


cipal capes were Carpella (either C. Boehimrt 7 
C. Jesh), the eastern extremity of a moautaa 8! > 
terminated at the entrance of Paraga Por: Ha 


Sestini, pp. 20, 38; Eckhel, vol. i. p16). [1.52] | mozon (Aohistug 7), and Tarsia, near tit Fora 
a tribe of the Minaci [Minaui), | frontior (C. Scrtes or dus-cl-Jc 


ot 


CARMEL. 
riven were the Anamis, Andanis, or Addanis (J6ra- 
don Red), which flows down from the Persian moun- 
toes, and falls into the Persian Gulf near Har- 
crea; the Corias or Carius (either the Shur or 
ine Red), and the Bagrada ( Nabend), 

Pulemy divides the territory of Carmania into 
wwral subdivisions, the names of which are not met 
sce in other authors; they are the Rudiana or Ag- 
duis, Cahedena, Paraepapbitis, and Modomastite. 
‘ne names which he mentions, as the Camelo- 
bec, are merely descriptive of the occupation or 
rece of life of particular tribes, The inhebitants of 
Uecnanis were called Carmanii (Kapudy.ot, Diod. ii. 
2 Tacit. vi. 36) or Carmani (Kapuavol, Polyb. v. 79; 
Me ii. 8; Plin. vi. 26, &e.), and compre! 
wreral nations, or probably tribes, whose names are 
cova by Ptolemy. They appear to have been a 
werike i race, exhibiting, according to 
Scawe (xv, p. 727) and Arrian (Jad. 38), a great 
p emblance in their manners and customs to the 
Meilans and Persians. Little more is known of the 
twows cities which are placed in Carmania by an- 
cnt writers than of the subdivisions of that terri- 
"7, according to its nations or races, Ptolemy 
cst Harmuza, whose name impiies a Persian 
© sia, and which was visited, if not founded, by 
Sarchus (Arvian, Jnd. 33), and Tarsiana, on the 
east; and Arran (/nd. 37) adds Sidodone; and in 


hove is called by Ptolemy Metropolis (untpdérodss), 
=. a without doabt the town now culled Airman, 
*.c& gives its name to the whole province of Kir- 
mm |: was in the time of Ammianus (xxiii. 6) a 
piwe of wealth and luxury. 

Abog the coast of Carmania were several islands, 
(rrana, Cataea, Apbrodisias, and Ooracta or Oorac- 
4s Cannana or Carminna, about which, however, 
Ltue more is known than their names. 

Toe ancient accounts of the province of Carmania 
pee of it as a land fruitful in corn and wine (Strab. 
bt. e726; Arrian, Anob. vi. 28, /nd. i, 32; Amm. 
Mar. xxiii, 6; Curt. ix. 10), but it appears that 
ve olive could pot be cultivated there (Strab., 
Aman, iL ce.); but from its mountainous and rugged 
leractet its wealth in minerals was prebably the 
ymaiest. Silver, copper, and cinuabar are mentioned 
ee &s its productions, and even gold was found in 
wom of its water-courses. (Strub. .c.; Plin. vi. 


CARMEL, a city of Jadah, between 
ils © ami Zipb, in Joshua (xv. 55), the same that 
“ee with Maan in the history of vid. (1 Sam, 


tar fvand two or three hours south of Hebron, 
Kev tying between the other two 1} hour dis- 
4c ‘ram Zif, and only half an hour from Main. 
‘ runs ef Karmel are very extensive. (Robinson, 
BA Kea. vol. i. pp. 196—200.) [G. W.] 
VALMELUS MOMS (Xeppa, Kdpumdos, LXX.; 
Kencver, Strab. avi. p. 758; Kapptasov Spos, 
wth. Ant. xiit, 15. § 4), a mountain in Palestine, 


= ctdieant im beight and extent, but celebrated in 
It forms the southern 


~‘wt?, sacred and 


hended | can be little doubt 
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elevation of about 1,500 feet, and runs in a south- 
easterly direction for about 18 miles, where it is 
connected by a range of lower hills with the great 
range that passes down the whole of Palestine, 
known in its various parts under various appella~ 
tions, as the Mountain of Samaria, Mount Eplirainn, 
the Hill country of Judea, and the Mountains of 
Hebron, It is a limestone formation, and was 
rod celebrated for its fertility, as its name im- 
plies. 

In the division of the land among the 12 tribes, it 
formed the southern boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 
68), and is chiefly celebrated in Holy Scriptures for 
the sacrifice of Elijah (2 Kings, xxiii.), and there 
t it owes its fame for sanctity 
among the Pagans to the tradition of that mirele. 

It is mentioned by Iamblichus, in his life of Py- 
thagoras, as a mountain of pre-eminent sanctity, 
where this philosopher passed some time in solitude, 
ina temple. He was seen there by the crew of an 
Egyptian vessel, descending from the summit of the 
Mount, walking leisurely, without turning back, un- 
impeded by the precipitous and difficult rocks, Ho 
went on board their vessel and sailed with them for 
Egypt (cap. 3). 

It was on this mountain that Vespasian consulted 
the oracle (Oraculum Carmeli Dei, Suet. Vesp. 5). 
Tacitus also informs us that there wns a god syno- 
nymous with the mountain. He adds “ Nec simmu- 
lacrum Deo aut templum, sic tradidere majores: 
aram tantam et reverentiam” (// #t. ii. 78). The 
altar was doubtless the traditional site of that 
erected by Elijah, the memory of which has been 
preserved by the natives to this day, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the range. The celebrated con- 
vent at the north-western extremity is said to mark 
the spot where Elijah and Elisha had their abode. 
(Reland, Palest. p, 327—330; Ritter, Erdbwule 
von Asien, vol. viii. p. 705, &c.) 

Pliny speaks of “ Promontorium Carmelum et in 
monte oppidum ecodem nomine, quondam Achatana 
dictum ™ (v. 19.58.17). Possibly he means the town 
of Porrurgivm, now Khaifa, at the foot of the 
mountain, G. W.) 

CARMO (Kdpper, Strab. iii. p. 141: £th. Car- 
monensis: Carmona), a strongly fortified city of 
Hispania Baetica, ENE. of Hispalis, at the distance 
of 22 M.P. on the road to Emerita (/tin, Ant, p. 414), 
on a hill by the side of a S. tributary of the Betis, 
now called the Corbones, It is first mentioned as 
one of the headquarters of the rebellion in Barturia, 
B.c. 197 (Liv, xxxiii. 21; validas urbes, Carmonem 
et Bardofiem), and again in the Julian Civil War, 
when Caesar calls it by far the stronfest city in the 
whole province of Further Spain (2. C. ii. 19; comp. 
Hirt. B. Alex. 57, 64, where it is called Carnwona ). 
It is probably the place mentioned by Appian (//icp. 
25, 58, where the name has been corrupted into 
Kapewon or KapSérn, and Kapuern); and also the 


‘Soranty of the Gulf of Khaifa, and separates the 
wai western plain of Philistia from the Plain 
Larwhm amd the coast of Phoenicia. It falls ab- 
‘+ Aly wo the sea, and its bluff bead forms a bold 
}Seetery. From this point it rises rapidly to the 
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Carmelis of Livy. (Freinsheim, Epit. Lib. xtviii. 24.) 
Several of its cvins are extant; all, with one ex- 
coption, being of the type here represented, namely, 
on the obverse the heads of various deities; on the 
reverse, the mene of the city between two ears of 
corn pliced horizontally. (Florez, Esp. Sagr, vol. ix. 
pp LESS; Med. de Fep. vol i. pe 288, 
vel, iii, p. 31; Caro, Ant. Hisjrel. iti. 41; Mionnet. 
vol. ip. 9, Suppl. vel. i. p. 175 Sestini, p. 40. Rek- 
hel, vol. i. pe 17). [rs] 


CARMYLESSUS (Kappedneais), a town of) 


Lveit, placed by Strabo Cp. 665) between Telinissus 
aut the menth of the Nanthus, After Telinissus 
he says, “then Antieravus, an abrapt mountain ott 
whieh is the small place Carmylessns, lying ina 


puvine. The site is nuknown. (lellows, Lyeta, | 


p. 247; Leake, Asia Miner, po U82.) (4, 1.1 


CAUNA (Kapra), the capital of the Minari, a. 


trihe of Arabia Pelix (Strabo xvi. p. 768), mentioned 
alvo by Ptolemy (vi. 16) as an inland tewn; pro. 
bably the same as I'liny'’s “ Carnon” (vi. 28. 5. 
22). [G. W.] 

CARNASIUM, [Onewusuta.] 

CARNE, [Antanapes]. 

CALNE (Kapvor), an Alpine tribe, who inhabited 
the ranges of these tnonntuins which separated Ve- 
netia from Neriewmn, extending from Rhaetia on the 
W. to the eontines ef Istria on the E. ‘Their limits, 
lwever, are not very clearly defined,  Stralo ap- 
pears ty confine therm to the monntain country, and 
regards the plain about Aquileia as belonging to Ve- 
netia (iv, p. 20.0%, p. 216), Ptolemy, on the eon 
tracy, divides the provinee into two portions, distin- 
cnishing the territory of the Carni from Venetia, 
aid assigning te the former the two cities of Aqui- 
leis and Coneornlia near the coast, as well as Forum 
Audit in the interior, (Ptol. iii, 1.$ 29.) Pliny also 
culls the district about Aquileia * Carnorum regio,” 
but no mention is found of the Carni in the aceennt 
viven hw Livy of the fowndation of that city, which 
he certainly appears to have regarded as situated in 
Venetia. (Liv. xxxix. 22,4555.) The proper abode 
of the Carmi would therefore seem to lave been the 
Tewintain ranges that sweep ina kind of semicircle 
rowed the plain of the Fyvods and whieh were thenee 
Histinguished as the Alpes Carnicac. though in biter 
tines better Known as the Alpes Julia. [Atrrs.] 
Jlere they were bounded by the Riwetians on the W., 
hy the Norieans on the XN, and by the Taurisei and 
lajeeles onthe KE. Tergeste, on the very contines of 
Istria, was, before it became a Roman tewn, a village 
of the Carn. (Strab, vi p. 814.) We lnwe no ex. 
jiess statement in any ancient author, concerning 


their origin, hut there seem te be good reasons for | 


believing them te be a Celtic race: al the Faeti 
Teitumphales record the trintiple of M. Aemilius 
Seattrus in tee. 115, © de Galleis Karneis.” (Gru- 
ter, duser. po 298.3.) This is the ouly notice we 
have of the perial of their congiest by the Romans, 
woe oof the extant histurians having deemed the 
event worthy of mention ; mer have we any account 
of the perol ot which ther were reduned to a state 
wf inore complete subjection; but the names of Ju- 
lium Carnivum, and Fora Julit, given te the twe 
lien towns whieh were establislet within their 
territory, sutticiently point out that this teek place 
either under Caesar himself, or (more probally) 
wider Oetavian, The construction of a Roman read 
throngh the heart of this territery, whieh led from 
Aquileia up the valley of the Tilayvemptus (Taglia- 
mento) to Julium Carmeum (Zeylie), and thence 


CARNUNTUM. 


across the southern chain of the Alps to Arwt= 
(fanichen), in the valley of the Drare, net bee 
completely opened out their mountain fates 
But the Carni continned to exist as a distinet tr 
down te a late period of the Roman Emper ox 
| gave to the mountain region which they cecuped ve 
name of Curnia or Carniola. The batter feem, eed 
first appears in Paulus Diaconus (Afi. vi. 52. be 
teen retained down to the present dar, thearh t+ 
greater part of the modern duchy of Carniola (04 
in Giertman Arain), was not inchaded witho te 
| litnits ef the Carni, as these are detine! by Nn» 
lawl Ptiny, The name of the adjaung pre 
vince of Corinthia (in German Adrnties) 3 
_ dently ulso derived from that of the Cara. Ti+ 
name of that people may very prokebly be deere 
j from the Celtic root Carn, a point or peak (oe 
nectel with the German florn), and bave reteves 
te their abode among the lofty and migged seme 
of the Alps. (Zeuss, Jie Deutschen, p. 248.) 
The toprgraphy of the land of the Cari « ce 
tides the general bead Vewrerna: it being mw 
sible to detine with certainty the limits of the (acme 
aml Veneti, the distinetion established br Prine 
having certainly not been generally ob-erved. The ont 
two towns of any consideration which we can at 
with certainty to the Carni, are Julium Carea 
(Zuglie), and Forum Julii (Ciridale), the later ¢ 
which became, towards the close of the Kernan [> 
pire, a place of great importance, and gate te the 
whole surrounding province the uame, by whes a 
is still known, of the Friuli, or Firion, Pliny mee 
tiers two ether towns, named Oera and Sgete » 
belomging to the Carni, but which no longer ene 
in his time, (Pin, iii. 18. 5. 23.) [E. HB) 
CN'ENLA (Kapria), a city of Tonia, men'ntel 
by Nicolaus of Damascus in the fourth bok o os 
histury, It is otherwise unknown, (Steph. «6 
Kapvic.) [u. L) 
CARNONACAE, a people in Britain, mentvort 
by Ptolemy as ving between the Creenes and tor 
Careni. This gives them the NW. parts of the 
county of Sutherland. [kK G.L] 
CARNUNTUM (Kaprois), an ancient act 
| portant Celtic town in the north of Pannemia oe the 
southern bank of the Danube. Extensive rans 
the place are still visible near Harmberg, betes 
Deatsch-Altenburg and Petronell, boven befice \o- 
debons rese to eminence, Carnuntum was a peace 
aris of great importance to the Romans; fe Ue 
Heet of the Danube, which was subseysentle tran 
ferred to Vitdebona, was originally statioan! them 
tegether with the legio zie gemina, In sane = 
scriptions we tind it stated that the town was tase & 
the rank of a colony, and in others, that it was marr 
aA municipium. (Orelli, Inscript, Now 2288, 245%, 
2675, 4964; Vell. Pat. ii. 109; Plin iv.25.) Toe 
town appears to have reached its highest prepectr 
during the war of the Marecomanni, when the esonevt 
M. Aurelius made it the centre of all bis operasem 
against the Marcomnanni and Quadi, on «breech ore 
sion he resided there for three years, and there #tt= 
a portion of his Meditations, (Butrop, roa i) 
Carnuntum also contained a large maautacters 4 
arms, and it was there that Severus was prolate! 
emperor by the army, (Speartian. Serer. 5.) Inve 
fourth century Carnuntum was taken and detroe 
| by German invaders, in consequence of whoeh te 
Danobian fleet and the fourteenth lecina vere ta 
ferred to Vindobona, (Amm, Mare. xxx 5.) Tp ee 
how: ver, rebuilt; and in the reign of Valentm 
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wb» made there his preparations against the Quadi, 
it ems to have quite recovered from the catastrophe, 
fe it again beeame the head-quarters of the four- 
terath legion, The town does not seem to have been 
finally destroyed until the wars against the Magyars, 
in the middle ages. Whether the fort Carnus men- 
tiwed by Livy (xhii, 1) is the same as Carnuntum, 
ee a place ia Ilyricum, cannot be determined. [L.S.] 

CARNUS (Xalamo), a small island off the coast 
ed Acanania, inhabitea in the most ancient times 
by the Telebone and Taphii. (Scylux, p. 13; Steph. 
Kae; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 16.) 

CARNUS, [Cansuntum. 

CAENUTES or CARNU'TI (Kapyotro:). 
Teelas (L 7,12) has the form Carnati. Plutarch 
(/eet,¢. 25) calls them Carnutini. A Celtic people 
“so are mentioned by Livy (v. 34), among the 
tele that invaded Italy under Bellovesus, in the 
tre of Tarquinias Priscus. In Caesar's time, the 
Conutes occupied a considerable territory, extend- 
vs from the Seime to the Loire, and south of the 
Lee. Their principal town, Genabum (Orléans), 
wx vm the north side of the Loire (2. G. vii. 11); 
eal they had another town, Autricum (Chartres, 
Pw i. 8), which derives its modern name from 
‘st of Carnutes, which was the name of Autricum 
toler the later Roman empire. Strabo (p. 191) 
e~vribes the position of Orléans pretty correctly 
& saying that it is about the middle of the course 
of toe Loire. Caesar says, that the territory of 
tv Camutes was reckoned the central part of all 
Ves (BG. vi, 13), and that the Gallic Druids 
fet in this country once a year in a consecrated 
ject. The territory comprehended the dioceses of 
(tortres, Orléans, and Blois. Two places called 
Fos (Fines), on the borders of the diocese of 
(Sertres and Orléans, and a place called Terminier, 
ree that the division of the territory of the 
Comates belongs to the Roman period. The Char- 
rua cf the ante-revolutionary divisions of France, 


@ which Chartres was included, is derived from the | 31 


© wat Celtic name, 
The Bitariges were the neighbours of the Car- 


bet it ems that they got rid of them. Tas- 

o<w, a member of the royal family, did Caesar 

wmee im the early part of bis Gallic war, and he 

wt &p Tasgetias on the seat of his ancestors, The 

or hing was murdered by his subjects in the third 
i G 


ben this client 

ts death of Taagetius. In the seventh year of the 
we (mec. 52), the Carnutes began the general 
feng against Cuesar (vii. 8), by murdering the 
Lewaa negutiatores at Genabum, and a Roman eques 
eso ‘as fn Comms cemaslanarias depastinenh. “ie 
prr@enl paid them back very soon by burning 
‘ember, and giving the plunder to his soldiers 
(ail) The Carnutes sent 12,000 men with 
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the other Galli to relieve Vercingetorix, when Cacsar 
was besieging him in Alesia (vii. 75), and they were 
routed with the rest of the Gallic army. They 
were in arms again in the following winter (B. (. 
viii. 5), and had to endure the horrors of war in a 
campaign with the Romans during a very severe 
season, Again they submitted and gave hostages, 
and their example induced the Celtae west of ther 
finally to yield to the Roman governor (viii. 31). 
The last event in the history of the Carnutes men- 
tioned by the anthor of the eighth book of the 
Gallic War, is Caesar's flogging to death Gotruatus, 
a Carnot, who had excited his countrymen to rise 
against the Romans in B. c. 52. 

Pliny (iv. 18) places the Carnnuti, as he calls 
them, in the division of Gallia Lugdunensis, and he 
entitles them “ foederati,” a term which we know 
the meaning of in the time of Cicero; but as we 
have no records of the history of Gallia of this 
period, it is difficult to say what is the precise im- 
port of the term in Pliny. 

The territory of the Carnntes contained a few other 
small places: Durocasis (reur); Diodarum; the 
places called Fines; and Belca. [G.L.] 

CAROCOTINUM, a place in Gallia, the com- 
mencement of a road in the Antonine Itin., which 
passes through Paris to Augustobona (Troyes). 
The first station from Carocotinum is Juliobona 
(Lillebone), at the distance of 10 Gallic leagues, or 
15 M.P. The place thus indicated seems to be 
Harfleur, on the north side of the outlet of the Seine. 
Carocotinum was therefore in the country of the 
Caleti. [G. L.] 

CARON PORTUS (Kapay Aq), a port town 
in Moesin, on the coast of the Euxine, in a district 
called Caria or Cariae, and to the SE. of the modern 
town of Giilgrad. (Mela, ii, 2; Arrian, Deripl. p. 24; 
Anonym. Peripl. p. 13.) As to the probability of 
Carians having established colonies in those parts, 
see Raoul-Rochette, Zist. des Colon, vol. iii. p. 


8. L.8.] 
CARO’POLIS (Kapéwods: Eth. skapseageon, 
or the city of the Carians, a place in Caria, men- 
tioned by Alexander in the first book of his Carica. 
(Steph. s. ¢. Kapérodus.) G. L.] 
CARPA’SIA (Kapracla, Strab., .. Diod., 
Steph. B.: Kapracela, Stadiasm.; Kapwdcior, 
Hierocl.; Plin. v. 31. 3.35; os, Const. Porph.: 
Eth, Kapracedrys, Kapracets, Steph. B.: Carpas), 
a town ard port of Cyprus, to the NE. of the island, 
facing the promontory of Sarpedon on the Cilician 
coast, (Strab. xiv. p 682; Pol. v. 14. § 4; Seylax.) 
According to legend, it was founded by Pygmalion. 
(Steph. B.s. 0.) It was taken by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, together with a neighbouring place called 
Urania, (Diod. xx. 48.) Pococke (Tar. vol. ii. 
p 219) of remains at Carpas, especially of » 
wall y half a mile in cireumterence, with a pier 
running into the sea. (Engel, Aypros, vol. i. pp. 
83, 174; Mém. de [ Acad. des Inscrip, vol. Xxxii. 
543; Mariti, Viaggi, vol. i. p. 163.) [E. B,J.) 
CARPATES MONS (6 Kaprdrns dpos: Carpa- 
thian Mountains). ‘The name first occurs in Ptolemy, 
who applies it to a range of mountains beginning in 
46° long and 48° 30’ lat., about 1° W. of the souree 
of the river Tibiseus (Theiss), and extending to the 
E. as far as the source of the Tyras (Dniester), 
forming a portion of the between Dacian on 


the S. and Surmatia on the N. (Ptol. iii. 5. §§ 6, _ 


15, 18, 20, 7. §1, 8. § 1). This description eorre- 
sponds tolerably well to the W. Carpathian Mown- 
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tains, but Ptolemy insulates the range, taking no | taken from Ross, who is the enly modem tarts 
notice of its prolongation to the SE. through Dacia! that has given an account of the inland. (Cp 
(the £. Curpathion Mountrins), and expressly see | Herod. iii. 43; Dienys, Per. 500; Plin. iv. 12.35 
parating it, om the W., from the Sarmatie: M. The) ¥. 31. 5.36; Pomp. Mel. ii. 7; Steph. B. ae: hee 
cartier writers accurately deseribe the range as a | Meisen auf den Gricch, Insela, vol. ui, jo 50) 

contimuntion of the Herevnia Silva, and as running 

thromgh Dacia, but they de not eall it by any spe- ' 
citie name (Caes. J G2 vL 25: Straub. vii. p. 2055] = 
Vin. iv. 12.58.25). In the Pewtingerian Table it is | } Soares 
called Alpes Bastarnieae, It contains the sources of + 
the great rivers flowing throush Dacia, southward, 
into the Danube, (Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 2. pp. 126, 
355, 602.) [P. 8] 

CARPATHIUM MAKE. [Caneaturs.) 

CNEPATHUS (Kapratos; Carpathum, Plin.; 
in Hom. Jé ii. G76, Kyaratos: Mth, Kapmathos : 
Sharperto), an ictal in the sea between Crete and 
Rhodes, whieh was named atter it the Carpathian 
sea, (Kapratioy aivayus, Strab, x.y, A885 Care 
peithiua tare, Hor, Cure, i, 85. 8.) Carpatlius 
ix described by the ancient authorities as 100 
stalin in length (Seviax, p. 56), amd 200 stadia in 
cireuit (Steal. p. 489); but according to Dondel- 
tonite, the obl Ttalian traveller, it is TO) Dtadian 
niles in cirenmference. The island consists for the 
Hest partof lefty and bare townutains, fall of ravines 
wl hollows; and the cetst is generally steep and 
inaevessible, The peiueipal mountain, whieh isin 
the centre of the iskun, and is called Lastes, ap- 
years to be 4000 foct in height. 

Curpathus is said to have been subject te Minos 
gut te hare heen afterwards colonized by Argive 
Dorians, (Died ve 54.) It always remained a 
Dorie country. At the time of the Trojan war it is 
tivhtioned slong with Nisyrus, Casus and Cos 
(Hoon (i G76); but at a later period it was 
utiler the role of the Rhodians. It weull seem 
never te have possesset complete independenre, as 
Tw autonomeus colts of Carpathus lave been dis- 
covered; while Rhedian ceitis are cottuotly found 
in the island. 

Carpathus appears to have been well peopled in 
antiquity, According to Seylax it contained three 
towns ; according to Strabo, four, The only name 
which Strabo gives is Nisyrus (Nievpus). Molemy 
(x. 2. $33) anetitions anether town, called Posei- 
dium (Mower), The name of a third, Arcesine 
CApaeoivy), is only preserved in an inseription eon- 
taining the tribute of the Athenian allies. The 
site of Arcesine has been determined by Ross. It is 
now ealled ctrddssa, and is sittiated upon a pro- 
mentory in the middle of the west coast of the 
southern part of the ished.  Poseidiun was situ- 
ated upon a corresponding cape upon the eastern 
side of the island, amd is now called Jigedin or 
Losin. 

There are ruins of an ancient town upon a tock, 
Sihastren, off the western ecust, and of another 
town upon the island Sarda, which is tem miles in 
circuit, wud as separated by a narrow steait from the 
northern extremity of Carpathus. The ruins in| racte. The probable conclusion seems to be tt 
Seria, which are called Jtudéfie, may possibly be | Carpentoracte and Forum Neronis are the = 
those of Nisyens, (Comp, the names Sapia, Nee | plane. D'Anville, however, supposes Foram Neves’ 
avpia.) tu be Furvelzuier, relying on a stall msemblanee 

Piolemy (2 ¢.) mentions two promonteries, one | name; and Walekenacr (Geog. &e. vol i 219) 
called Thoauteium (@odvreor), probably the south. | thinks that “ the conjecture which tends Sx Porat 
ern extremity of the island, the tvslern okrotert, | Nerouis at Mernas is preferable to that whieh ive 
amd the other Ephialtinn CEgiatAtier), which Koss | it at Furcalynicr.”  Carpentoracte kept 2s Sa 
conjectures to le a promentory S. of Doseidium, of | to the sixth century of our aera, whirh © 89 eee 
which the modern name A pliartés is perhaps a cor- | ment against it being identical with Poem Nervaat. 
ruption. The accompanying map of Carjcthus is | At Veaesgne, a village about two 
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A. Carpathus, 4. Sihastren. 

Th. Casus, 5. Sarea. 

I, Arcesine (4r&dssa). 6. Prom. Eria'iers. 
2. Poseiliom, 7. Peen, Thoanta 2 
3. Me. Latstus. | (f4hrotain 
CARPETA, [Cartrtia.] 

CAPELLA. [Canwanta.] 
CARPENTORACTE (Carpentras), a tet 
Gallia Narbonensis, mentioned anly by Pairs Gb & 
who calls it Carpentorete Meminerum: the Mao 
would therefore be between the Cavans acd Ve 
cientes.  Corpentras is in the department f Fe 
clase, NEL of Avignon, There is a Roman tn .1i4 
arch at Curpentras, situated in the hizhest pat? 
the town Somme time back it was bailt 5, «ts 
kitchens of the palace of Bichy, but it is sad tos 
it is now set free, Itis not known when or et * S 
oceasion this arch was erected. Antiquities fi. 
at Carpentras are mentioned by Caylus (62 12 
p. 252, pl. 72). 

Ptolemy (ii, 10) mentions the Metnini, xls 
plave called Forum Neronis, The Memini are ot 
wise unknown, It seems anlikely that thee 0 
seure people—who, if they were realy a ¢ <2 
people, must bave had a very smal! territery- 
should live had two towns; and it is not cap § 
explain why Ptolemy should not mention Carpent™ 
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(arpentras, there are some remains of a Roman 
wmple. This place also is probably within the limits 
(the Memini. There is also cited an inscription, 
“ol. Jal. Meminorum, which may belong to Car- 
watras, or to some other of the Memini. 

Strabo (p. 185) speaks of two streams which flow 
~and dA Kaovdpwr ral Oidpwr, a passage which 
we cansed the critics great difficulty, Groskurd 
Trans. Strab, vol. i. p. 319) changes wal Oidpww 
oh) Kaprérrapoy or Kaprevtdpwra, It is obvious 
fat wal Oidpar is only Kaoudpwy written over 
cain, and divided into two words. It is not likely 
hat Strabo would thns speak of a city without 
uming it, and we may therefore conclude that in 
swe of «al Oddpav there should be the name of 
be ety; bat the emendation of Groskurd is not 
rerjted by the writer of this article, [G. L.] 

CARPE’SIL = [Canprrant.] 

CARPESSUS. Sermons 

CARPETA'NI, CARPE'SIL (Kaprijawi, Polyb. 
~ 14: Liv, xxiii. 26; Steph. B.; Kaprntavol, Polyb. 
7; Strab. iii. pp. 139, 141, 152, 162; Ptol. ii. 6. 
» 7; Liv. xxi. 5; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a people of His- 
exa Tarracenensis, one of the most numerous and 
vest powerful in the whole peninsula, inthe very centre 
(stuck they inhabited the great valley of the Upper 
lerue, and the mountains on its S. margin, to the 
Awe, fram the borders of Lusitania on the W. to 
‘ Uretani and Celtiberi on the S. and E., having 
a the N. the Vaceaei and Arevacae and some 
taller tribes. Their country, called CARrETANIA 
Kepryraria), extended over great part of Old and 
Sew (axtile, and « portion of Estremadura, (Appian. 
Hep. 64; Polyb., Liv., Strab., &e. lec.) Their chief 
ey was Touerum (Toledo), and Ptolemy mentions 
(7 thers, most of them upon the great road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta, along the Tagus, which 


ru crased at Titulcium, above Tolctum, by another | ing 


reming from Asturica Aagusta to Laminium near 
iy waree of the Anas. There was also a road from 
Textam to Laminium, On the first of these roads 
‘ town is named below Toletuin: above it were 
Tiakia, 24 M. P., the Tituacin (Trrovaxia) of 
Polemny (Getafe or Bayona); Comriutum (Kép- 
rierer), 30 M.P.; Anniaca, 22 M.P., the 
Pencea (Kdpaxea) of Ptolemy, between which and 
Coeds, 24M P. the road passed into Celtiberia. 
(lem Aet. pp. 436,438.) On the second road, 24 
MP. NW, of Titulecia, and the same distance from 
‘vrwia, and at the foot of the mountains, was Mia- 
eum, of which it is not clear whether it belonged to 
te Carpetani or the Arevacae (Jtin, Ant. p. 435). 
New identify this place with the modern capital 
Mteind, which others take for the Mantua (Mdr- 
tee) of Ptolemy: bat both opinions are probably 
veee: Mantas is ps Mondejar. Again, to 
“« SE. of Tituleia, on the road to Laminium, was 
Vins Caminarins, 18 M. P., the name of which is 
‘hetrated by Pliny's statement, that the cumin of 
Cepetania was the best in the world (xix. 8. 8.47): 
orem is still grown at Santa Cruz de la Zarza, 
verb has therefore been identified with Vicus Cu- 
weeras, bat the nambers of the Itinerary better 
vet Ocala, SE. of Aranjuez: Alce 24 M.P. (near 
Alwar: comp. Liv. xi. 48, 49); 40 M. P, from Alce 
vw Lawostom (/tin, Ant. p. 445). On the road 
fren Toletam to Laminium, were Consabrum, 44 M.P. 
(Cowmegra), a manicipium, belonging to the con- 
‘estas of Carthago Nova (/tin. Ant. p. 446; Plin. iii. 
X04; Geogr, Rav, iv. 44; Frontin. Stratag, iv. 5. 
52; Laser. ap.Gruter, p. 402, no. 5, p. 909, no. 14): 
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and Marns (prob. Morotales) 28 M.P. from Lami- 
nium, and 28 from Consabrum (Ant. /tin. 1. ¢.). 
Among the other cities of the Carpetani were AknunA 
reg the Aéépa of Ptolemy); Hirro; Alea 

*AAéa, Steph. B.; prob. Alia, E. of Truxillo); and 
other places of less importance, The name of Vur- 
cilenses is mentioned in inscriptions at Varciles, 
where Roman ruins are found (Morales, Antig. pp, 17, 
26, 28). Besides the dwellers in these cities, there 
was a people, called Characitani (Xapax:ravoi), 
whose only abodes were the caverns in the hills on 
the banks of the Tagonius (Tajwia), and whose 
conquest by Sertorias by the stratagem, not of 
smoking, but of dusting them out of their caves is 
related with admiration by Plutarch (Sertor. 17) 
and Mr. Landor (Fawn of Sertorius). Their caves 
are seen in the neighbourhood of Alcali and Cuenca, 
and their name is rved in that of the tow) of 
Caracena, W. of latter place, (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 429; Laborde, Jtin. vol. iii, p. 323.) 

At the time of Hannibal's campaigns in Spain, 
before the breaking out of the second Punic War, the 
Carpetani are mentioned as the most powerful people 
beyond the Iberus. United with the Olcades and 
Vaccaei, they brought 100,000 men into the field 
against Hannibal, who had some trouble in defeating 
them (Polyb, iii. 14; Liv. xxi. 5), and found them 
ready to seize the least unity for revolt (Liv. 
xxi. 11), a disposition which they again showed 
during the war between Hasdrubal and the Scipios 
(Liv. xxiii. 26; Polyb. x. 7. § 5), and also towards 
the Romans in the Celtiberian War, of which their 
country was one of the chief seats (Liv. xxxix. 30, 
xl, 30, 33). Their country, which is described as 
being very productive, suffered much in the war 
with Viriathus pg Lisp. 64). 

The names of this people suggest an interesting 
uiry. According to general analogy, the Corpe- 
tani would be the people of Carpe, that is, they 
should have a chief city Carpe, Now we find a city 
of that name, in the celebrated place on the Straits, 
variously called Calpe, Carpeia, Carteia, &e. [Oan- 
TIA]; and, moreover, in the other, and apparently 
more ancient form of the name, Carpesii, we may 
fairly trace a connection with Carpessus, which is 
only another form of Tartessus, the still more ancient 
name of Calpe or Carteia. The obvious inference 
would be that the Carpetani had been displaced, in the 
course of time, probably by the growing power of 
the Phoenician settlers, from their original possessions 
in the S, of the peninsula, and driven back over the 
mountains into the great table-land of the centre. 
But, without doubting that such a process may have 
taken place, it deserves consideration whether the 
people may not have originally possessed the central 
districts in which history finds them, as well as the 
southern regions in which the names above referred 
to mark their former presence; whether, in short, the 
name which we find in the earliest records in the 
various forms of Tarshish, Tartessus, Carpessus, 
Carpe, Calpe, Carteia, &c., was not applied to the 
peninsula as far as those who have recorded the names 
possessed any knowledge of it. Nay, we even find 
a people Calpiani beyond the boundary of the penin- 
sula, near the Rhone (Herodor. ap, Const. Porph. de 
Adm, Imp. ii, 23; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 252). At 
all events, there can be little doubt that the Carpetani 
were a part of the old Iberian population of Spain, 
notwithstanding the vague statetnent of Stephanus 
(4. , 'AAéa) that they were a Celtic race, [P. S.) 

CARPI, CARPLA'NI (Kapmavo, Ptol. iii, 6. 
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fins! at Chiced near Tria, and at Creea on the 
Tener “a tew tt Hes Soot Benes the batter haa jer- 
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CAREAA FLUMEN. Pramas ] 
CALREAR (Race, Dien Cues. ssavii Oo. xl 


25; Strabo xsi pe P47 3 Prol, ¥. Is. S bd: Steph, 

$3 Aim, Mare. xxtii. 3; Minn ~24¢ Fhe. iit. 
11; Ente. vi 154 Lae i bots Ragas, Psid. 
Clary HAAN or Ciraness, O) Ty: ~— n 
dv Barden LNX., Genes xt SL, snive Dy Dongle. 
Anti 1G: Amar. Mans. p. 14). a tout in the 
NW. part of Mesopetaniia, whielr derived its nani, 
arconling te Stephanns, from a _ Carrha in 
Sorin, Celebrate! in gant ties for ts Tors 
of boris or Deena (boevestee, Sportian, Came, 73 
Anon. Mare. xxii bs) Hemslian. iv.) and a coe 
how coil te iave been fiended by the Macedetigns, 
yl still treme cis the scam of the celebrated were 
thew Crossus ty the Parthian general Sumena, 
Csteil, Dhiats Cass, Plat. Aoee Asesinas states 
that Julian tere secretly invested Preeopius with 
the peerpde, i rate thet fate shenht befall him, 

Ht lice Levitt ceneritiy supposed that Carrhae repre. 
wepte the place which in Swerst histery bs called 
Hiatencer Charran; a view whieh seams te be sup 
—s {hor the spelling of the maine in Pasephias, Zona. 

145, (hee) Wt isalso stated that the maine still 
renuiie in the comntey, then the place is tew de 
pretend (Niehalir, vol, ii. Is 4b Pcue ke, vol. ii. Pp 
YS.) Severab coins exist, iw hich Carrhae is spoken 
eho a colons cil ametropelis. “They belong to the 
stud sof Alexander Severus and the Gordlians, One 
of Mo Avreliue is curious, as it hears the inseription 
Kaplurer quAupenaar, ‘There appears to he sone 
Hheeht about the eerrect nae of the neighbourhood 
bo Mloel the town of Carrhan was situated. Steplina- 
nus Cae. Béyyar) speulea of a river Cy rus, between 
Which ond the Beydintes this place stood. Tt is | 
toot Dhely that Carrha was the trae name, and Cyrus 
the nuictake of sutme transcriber of the MSs. 
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thas the place which is meant is the 
stints [Canesrs) : = there ts net 
ive of PY ivtaus that is incumsi-tent 5 
sUpgeriti n. This mver L Yes is nf ‘kDa Tt Li 
CASE al if (Kaper eado:, St b, ¢ KRawuss, 
‘wel: Ath. Carmeanus). a city of the Ann 
Acgtiewdi, situated on the Via Valeria, betwen ea 
trd Atha Fueensis; it was distant 22 mie 
Sur and 42 from Roe. (semb vp 2%: Is 
Ant. p. 0.) Livy expressly tells ts that ters 
‘ ay wt ne Aenni ieuli, ats *) this is confirmed be) 
Phas and Ptolemy, bat when in noe. Sut ite a 
inna te establish a oobony there, the Manas o- 
eupied its territety in amns, and it was pe Liat 
their defeat and expulsion that the Kunan owt 
(tu the munber of 4.000 men) was actuallt ete. 
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‘them. (Live x. 3, 23.) Its name appan mB e 
200, anong the thirty Coloniae Latinas ensment 


le | 


by Livy: it was one of the twelve which a tae 
eeeasion declared their inability to farnisb art fe 
ther contingents: and were punished is comet? 
wt a later perial by being sul jected te in cee 
burdens, (Liv. xxvii, 9. xxix. 15.) It apyess * 
have been a strong fortress. and tas bene arte 
wlly teed as a place of confinement for state poset * 





i (dd. xbe 42.) Tt is next ie mtioned by Plecus (2 at 


during the Social War, when it was laid wate © * 


| fire anal sword by the Italian allies, Bot ¢ =o 


have quickly recovered from this blow: it meer * 
freah scression of colonists under Aucustss. &= + 
netieed both by Pliny and Prolemy as a ¢ & 
chief towns of the Aeguiculi; its cominned eroto? 
asa flourishing town can be traced throezb<it 
petiad of the Boman Eimpire, and we bam o 
inscriptions that it retained its colwial mak 
late us the 7th century P. Diaconus specks of te 
one of the chief cities of the provinee af V2 ~ 

(Pin. iii, 12. 5.17; Pol. i. 1. § 56; Likt ee 
J. 239; Orell. Inger. 994; Murat. daser. p51 2 
r. Dee. § i. 20.)* The pe el of its decay or cst 
tien is unknown: but the modem town of Cer 
is distant above 3 tiles trom the site of the a o"t 
one, the remains of which are still visthle at # }-* 
called Cfeite war the Osteria ded Careierns * 
te the left of the modern ruad fran Keme ty (em 
but ea the Via Valeria, the remains of wie3 T=" 
be distinetly traced. Great part af the "© 4 
Carseoli are still visible, as well a pore a 
towers, an aquednet, &c, ‘These ruits wer 


[V.] | looked by Cluverius, who erruuevusly plaod C8 
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tt Arsodi, hat were pointed out by Holstenins (Not. 
© (lee, p. 164); they are described in detail by 
rents (Ant. dAlba Fucense, p. 57, &e.). The 
wpeer part of the valley of the Twrano, in which 
‘anwoli was situated, is at a high level, and hence 
i rlimate is cold and bleak, so that, as Ovid tells us 
(Fast, iv, 683), it would not produce olives, thongh 
well suited for the growth of corn. E.H.B.] 
CARSULAE (Kdpeovdo:), a city of Umbria, 
stusted on the Via Flaminia between Mevania and 
Nareia, (Strab. v. p. 227.) Tacitus tells us that 
i ww 10 miles from the latter city, and was occu- 
pel by the generals of Vespasian when advancing 
spe Rome by the Flaminian Way, while the Vitel- 
fans had themselves at Narnia. (Tac. J/ist. 
ie. 60.) This is the only notice of it in history, but 
we learn from Strabo and Pliny that it was a place 
# coovideration under the Roman Empire, and this 
» confirmed by the ruins still visible at a spot about 
bef way between S. Gemino and Acqua Sparta, 
om just about 10 miles N.of Narnia. According to 
litwenins the site was still called in his time Car- 
wt. and there existed remains of an amphitheatre 
sol a triamphal arch in honour of the emperor 
Trjan, (Strab. Lc.; Plin. iii. 14. 8.19; Plin. Ep. 
. 4; Holsten. Not.in Clue. p.99.; D'Anville, Anal. 
Ger. de T Italie, p. 151.) (E. H. B.J 
CARTE'TA (Kaprnia: Eth. Cartctenses), a very 
eewat city in the S& of Hispania Baetica, near M. 
‘alps (Gibraltar). Its exact site has been much 
ipoted; but there can be no doubt that it stood 
pen the small bay which opens out of the straits 
smediately an the W. of the rock of Gibraltar, and 


mpl us to put them, that, when he speaks of 
e Uarrow stenita (e fanciins anquatis), he refers to 
« were passage between the opposite rocks of Calpe 
~ Abia, and assigns all W. of them to the Ocean. 
Liv. xxviii, 30, xliii. 3.) The mistaken inter- 
wtation, which makes Livy place Carteia really 
aede of the straits in the wider sense, only de- 
mire mtice as being the opinion of Cellarius, who 
eotifes Livy's Carteia with the Besirro of other 
nters (Geogr. Ant. vol. i. p. 88). Similarly, but 
th creater accuracy of expression, Florus describes 
~ place as in ipso ostio Oceani (Flor. iv. 2. § 75, 
esyared with Dion Cass. xliii. 31, where the name 
orrupted into Kpartia), Strabo, who only men- 
©. «t meidentally, at least under the name of Car- 
= (bot see below), says that Munda is distant from 
460 stadia (iii. p. 141, with Casaubon's emenda- 
©) aml Hirtins (8. 1.32) places it 170 M.P. 
we Contuba (Cordova). Mela, whose testimony 
th more important in this case from his having 
= bern in the neighbourhood, expressly places it 
te bay to the W. of Calpe (ii. 6). Pliny mentions 
@ e=sjunetion with M. Calpe and the straits (iii. 1. 
3: fretem ex Atlantico mari, Carteia, Tarteasos 
Greet dicta, mona Calpe). The Antonine Itine- 
“~~ comes Calpe and Carte‘a together, as one po- 
>, Calpe Carteia, 10 M. P. from Barbariana, and 
tren Portus Albas (Algesiras); and Marcian 
rae SO stadia (5 geog. miles) by sea from M. 
ape to Cartefa, which he ing on the 
cht hand to a person sailing from “ into the 

and the Ocean,” and 100 stadia from Carteia 
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to Barbesnla, the Burbariana of the Itinerary. (Mar- 
cian, Heracl. Peripl. p. 39, Hudson.) Ptolemy also 
mentions it between Barbesula and Calpe (ii. 4. § 6). 
These numbers, and the evidence of ruins and coins, 
fix the site of Cartela, with tolerable certainty, at the 
very head of the bay, on the hill of Al Rocadillo, 
about halfway between Algesiras and Gibraltar, 
(Conduit: A Discourse tending to show the situation 
of the ancient Carteia, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. xxx. pp. 903, foll., 1719; Carter, Jowr- 
ney from Gibraltar to Malaga, Lond. 1777, 2 vols.) 
Ford describes the position as follows: —* The bay 
is about 5 miles across by sea, and about 10 round 
by lund. The coast road is intersected by the 
rivers Guadaranque and Palmones: on crossing the 
former is the eminence El Kocadillo, now a farm, 
and corn grows where once was Carteia,... The 
remains of an amphitheatre exist, and part of the 
city may yet be traced. The Moors and Spaniards 
destroyed the ruins, working them up as a quarry in 
building San Roque and Algesiras, The coins found 
here are numerous and beautiful. Mr. Kent, of the 
port-oftice at Gibraltar, has formed quite a Carteian 
museum..... From El Rocadillo to Gibraltar is 
about 4 miles.” (Ford, Handbook of Spain, pp. 19, 
20.) The coins belong, for the most part, to the 
times of the early Roman emperors. They bear the 
epigraphs CAn. KAR. CART. CARTEIA. In addition 
to other types, we find on some of them the club, as 
a symbol of the worship of Hercules, the instrument 
with which he severed the neighbouring rocks of 
Calpe and Abila from one another. (Florez, Med. 
de Esp. vol. i, p, 293, vol. ii. p. 637, vol. iii. p. 36; 


, | Mionnet, vol. i. pp. 9, 10; Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 41; 


Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 17, 18; Rasche, Lex. Kei Num, 
4&0.) 





COIN OF CARTEIA. 


All that is known of CarteTa, during the historical 
period, is told in a few words. It was one of the 
cities of that mixed Iberian and Phoenician race who 
were called Bastuta Pornt, (Strab., Mare., Ptol., 
Ice.) It is mentioned in the Second Panic War as 
an important naval station, and us the scene of a sea- 
fight, in which Laelius defeated Adherbal, n. c. 206. 
(Liv. xxviii. 30,31.) In the year of the city 583, 
B.C. 171, it was assigned by the senate as the resi- 
dence of above 4000 men, the offspring of Roman 
soldiers and Spanish women, who had not been united 
by the connubium, upon their manumission by the 
praetor, L. Canuleius: such of the Cartelans as 
pleased to remain were enrolled in the number of the 
colonists, and took their share of the Jands; and the 
city was made a Latina colonia libertinorum. (Liv. 
xliii. 3.) Clear as this testimony is, it is curious 
that Carteia is never styled a colony on its coins; 
but they bear frequent reference to the well-known 
chief magistrates of a colony, the quatuorriri. In 
the civil war in Spain, Carteia appear to have been 
the chief naval station of Cn. Pompeius, who took 
refuge there after his defeat at Manda, but was com- 
pelled to leave it on account of the disaffection of a 
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party in the city, noe. 45. (Strab. ii. p. 141; Hirt. 
KIL B2—37 ys Appian, B.C 105; Dion Cass. 
xiii. 400, Who alse mettions a previons naval engaze- 
ment otf Kpartia, where Cartela is evidently the 
place meant, ce. 31; comp. Flor, iv. 2. $75.) These 
events are alluded to in a letter of Cicero's (ad Att, 
xii, 44. $4), and in a subsequent letter he refers to 
the reception of Sextus Pompeius at Cartela, after 
the murder of Caesar (ad Att, xv. 20. § 3). 

A very interesting discussion mas been lung since 
mined by the ditterent names under which this city 
Appears to be mentioned by the ancient writers, In 
the tirst place, we have the slightly varied form Kap- 
Cae, (Appian, BOO. i. 105; A temilor, ap, Steph, 
Bose.) Mrabo mentions a city of the name of 
Calpe ina position exactly corresponding with Car- 
tela Gil. p. 140). Adiiacent, he says, to the moun- 
taint Calpe, at the distanve of 40 stadia (4 eos. 
iles or 5 MOP). is the important and ancient city 
of Calpe, which was formerly a naval station of the 
Thevius; and seme, too, say that it was founded by 
Heracles, sane when is Tinesthenes, who states 
that at was anciently named Ieraclein ( HpaxAciar ), 
awd that the ereat cirenit of its walls, and its docks 
(vewrorwous) are shown.” Here the distance from 
M. Calpe corresponds exactly te that given by Mar- 
cian (see above), and to the site of the rnins at £7 
Jtocadila; Uwe connection of the city with the wor- 
ship of Heracles isa fact already established in the 
case of Cartela, and we kuow that Carteia was a 
great sexpert, Tn faet. so striking are the points of 
identity, that Casauben alten) the reading from 
Kadry to Kapraia: and this ewendation is supported 
by the argument that, in each of the subsequent 
passages in which Strabo mentions Carteia, he refers 
to it incidentally as he would to a place he had al- 
realy mentioned (yp. 141, 145,151), while he never 
azain speaks of Calpe as aeity, That the ermenda- 
tion shieukl not be too hastily aduidtted, will appear 
presently; but meanwhile most of the commentators 
have overlooked an important dificulty in the way of 
ientitying Calpe and Carteia, When Strube de. 
sevibes the ancient city and pert, on the authority of 
anold writer, would le omit to mention its identity 
with Carte¥a, a place so well known, as we have 
seen, in the events of his own ines? The most 
reavunmible answer seems to be that Strabo fell, by 
the necessary fate of compilers, even the mest care 
ful, inte the mistske of net secing the identity of an 
object through the disguise ef the ditlerent names 
applied to it by different authorities; and that thus, 
Tinestheties having mentioned the place by what 
seems to have been its tisual Greek mame, Strabo 
qtiotes bis description, without perceiving the identity 
of the plice with the well-known Roman colony of 
Cartela. Whi he orpits to mention the latter here, 
retmaiusan unsolved ditienlty, Groskurd, who, with 
some otlier s«liohins, maintains a distinction between 





the cities of Culpe and Cartela, contends that Strabo ' 


alse inentions the former in the folluwitug possazes:— 
Hii, py SL, PAL, 1425 but it sects fir mere natural to 
Witerstand evel of them as referring to the mountain, 
An inference of some iinportance seems fidrly dedu- 
cole fran the passage (ii, p. 140). compared with 
those in whieh Strabo mentions Carteia, namely, that 
Calpe was the prevailing form of the name of the 
city among the Greeks, when ‘Tiosthenes wrote, 
dheut HW vears before its colonization by the Romans, 
atid that Cartela was the form commonly used by the 
Komons. The Antunine Itinerary, as we have seen, 
toes both names in conjunction, CaLre CARTELAM, 


CARTEIA. 
where all the MSS, but one have Cary, rite 


great majority have Carceiam Cone Las Cees | 
a form alse found in the Geogr, Rav. Ne dese 
mascenns (p. 482, Vales., p. 103, Ore fli) ant Tous 
(Chil, viii. 217) bave the form Kadwia Sux. @ 
names the harbour of KaAwy, and adds that see ai 
the people Kapwmevoi (Kaprniarois at Kate 
vows), and the city Kapriza or Kapwesa. (Neo 8 
s.rv. KaAwas and Kaowiia.) Pausanias ccs tr ty 
Caryna (vi. 19. § 3: Kapwiay "letpar nah 
Thus, then, we have, chiefly in the Grok ® on 
the various forins, Calpe, Culpia, Carpi, (ep, 
all connected with one another, and the be rb 
Carteia, by the easiest and simplest: laws ef esr 
lovical change. dr, pot (Io Pedi a $e 
the Valatine Codex reads Kaorn for Kaden, there 
of the mountain)  esides this, s medal bt") 
Spanheiin and others, bearing the inacripiae t 
care (Colonia Julia Calpe), but the lezend + 60> 
fesseddy very jndistinet, and the fact of mts vtr4 
tnedal of Philip the Younger is rezarwei br hate 
as devinive against its belonging to Calpe is So 
(Spanheim, de Usu et Pracst. Manion. vol po 
Eckhiel, vol. ip. 16.) 

But there isa still more interesting identfics 
of the city with the renowned Tartessts Sn 
while wlopting the theory which placed Tat~-« 
at the mouth of the Baetis, tells us that sere re 
tified it with Carteta (iii, p. 151: Eve 8¢ Tarts 
civ tiv viw Kaprniay mpotayoperoves), ani P. 
sanias (2 ¢.) nukes the same states sat reecte 
his city Carpia (iad 8 of Kapwiay "Iét eae wis 
waAcio’a: voullover Ta apyarrepa Tastee) 
Strabo elsewhere quotes the statement of Lrte ue 
nes, that the country adjacent to Calpe woed 4 
Tartessis (j. 148). Mela says: © Carteia, at cs 
putant, aliqnando Tartessns (ii, 6. § 8, wher sce 
ot the MSS. read Cartheia and Tartheia tu Cot 
teint, and Turthessus for Tartessus). Vix: "08 
tein, Tartesns a Graceis dicta” Gii, 1s 3: Tek 
Curtheia, Cartegia, Cartesna, Curthesos, Cin 
aus), Vhereeydes (Fr. 34, ed. Didot) ard Ape ¢ 
durus (ii. 5. § 10) seem clearly te place Taree 
on the Straits and close to the Pillans «@ He § 
(Calpe amd Abila). Lastly, Appian (fer. 3} 08 
it as his opinion that the Tartessus af awart oc ee 
Was that city on the sea-coast which, in bis toe "4 
calle Cormessus (Kaprycads, an etym.olaal tt: 3 
hetween Zartessus and Carpeia or Cartel). by 
adds that the temple of Herenles, at the (4s 
(7d ey ards), appeared to him to bare bs8 
| founded by the Mhoenicians; that the worst in <4 
still conducted in the Phoenician manter; as. tha 
the people regarded their Hercules as the Tym) 
deity, not the Theban. It is in this seh} § 
| Ilereules (already noticed from other sures) Ge 
‘ Bochart sevks the original root of the name «t te 
city, in all its varieus forms, that origind ret “2 
the name of the Phoenician deity, whom the Gr ees 
aml Romans identified with Hercules Md4Cas7% 
(Lhehart, Cantan, i 34. p 615.) Be tare 
logy sound or not, it is clear that one and te + ° 
root is the basis of all the forms of the rarw. FE¥ » 
is thereby identified with the name by whica tt 
part of the peninsula was originally hown fo * 
Vhocnicians, Hebrews (Turshish), and Greeks; <5 
hence that this city was a great seapict fron to 
earliest period of history, (Comp, Tanrrssts) 

The extension of the name in the internet of the i 
ninsula is noticed under Canretass: vt ee toe 
perlusps find another indicatiun of - 
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nentiond by Liry as the chief city of the Oleades, 
(Loca 5.) It is trne that Greek writers call the 
pace AcTuaxa; but if,as so often happens, the latter 
wor! has ket s guttural at the beginning, the forms 
uy etrinological equivalents, —Calthaca — Carthaea, 
cafe arenkees seen, of Cartela, (On the whole 
dwussion, see Cellarius, Geogr, Ant, vol. i. p. 90; 
Weeeling, ad Itim, Amt. p. ee Becker, in Ersch 
tol Grobers £ : the last writer 
seerests that Calpe was the paleo Iberian name, 
Torteseua (i. ¢. Tarshish) the Phoenician, and Car- 
tes the Punie ; the last form being naturally 
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Phoenician city in the immediate neighbourhood, 
Utica, signifies, in Phoenician, the Old City, in 
contradistinetion to which Carthage was called New; 
one among many examples of the permanence of an 
appellation the most temporary in its first mean- 
ing. In Ister times, this New City was called 
Carthago Vetus, to distinguish it from the cele- 
brated Nova in Spain. (Bochart, Phaleg, 
p- 468; Gesen, Gesch. d. Hebr, S; pp- 228, 
229, and Hebrew Lexicon, a. v. nP: Bayer, ad 
Sallust, p. 347; Mionnet, Descript des Médailles, 
pl.20.) Another explanation is given by Niebuhr, 


nbpted by the Romans from the ng em namely, that the New City (Carthada) was so 
vu pad remained in use through having been | called in contradistinction to Byrsa (Bozrah), the 
the fem “ie: by the Greek writers.) 5.] | original city, “ “ just as Neapolis arose by the side 

OA A (Kaprévva: | Kdprivva, Pt ied of P. (Lectures, vol. i. p. 104, Ist ed.) 


t4: Cetin ted C4 1) Tenez), a considerable 
uty on the coast of Numidia, or, according to the 
evr Gvision, of Mauretania Caesariensis; under 
Ascwtus, a colony and the station of the second 
bom. (Pin. y, 2. s. 1: VR. Carcenna.) The Anto- 
vp tesceua A atah Ls aces it 18 M. P., by sea, east 
Anenaria (Arcew yong M. P. west of Caesarea 
leat These numbers Jed Shaw to identify it 
wih Mostaghanem ; but an inscription found by the 
ireah places it without doubt at Jenez, much 
‘erther to the E., and furnishes a striking proof of 
Ly danger of trusting implicitly to the mumbers of 
be ancient geographers. In fact, the distances of 
 \unerary and the longitudes of Ptolemy would 
wie made the positions un this coast one mass of 
‘ofwim, bat for the remarkable clue furnished by 
» reemblance between the ancient and the modern 
ts; the results deduced from which have been, 
‘the mest part, confirmed by the discoveries made 
ay the French occupation. Of this we have a 
mung proof in the position of Caesarea Tol [lor], 
43 Shaw identified with Zershell on the evidence 
the sume only; the whole “ weight of evidence ” 
rt: against the site ; and inscriptions have proved that 
‘ «x right and all the ancient authorities wrong. 
et wis it with Tenez and Cartenna; but in this 
v= Shaw also is wrong. (Pellissier, in the Explora- 
. Saenti fique de U Algerie, vol. vi. p. 330.) Pto- 
sy (Le) mentions a river Cartennus a little W. 
Careerma. He makes the longest day at Car- 
a Neg ene ae ee 
A-tandreia. (Ptol. viii. 13.§7.)  (P.5.] 
V\RTHAEA. [Cros 
CARTHA'GO Go Kapxndér), in Africa, the 
creme rival of Rome. 
| Nastes. — As there can be no doubt that the 
vk and Roman names of the city are but forms of 
» mative name, we must look to Phoenician, or 
cute languages, for the original form; and this is 
ov fuand in the Hebrew, where Kereth or Carth 
™D) is the poetical word which signifies a city, 
 wiceh enters into the names of other cities of 
>eucian (or pic anes ed and Syrian origin, 
*s  Cirta, im Numidia, and Tigranocerta 
rietix. On the co Faerun Sel ih 
“ to we find on the reverse 
eg lee 
#y which is in all probability the name of Carthage. 
wo mad it as Carth-hadtha, which is merely a dia- 
=* variety. This et is confirmed by a tra- 
tes peeeerved by Solinus, who says (c. 40):— 
hams mchew Clershshies Rhone dlie gua? Phoeni- 
ere exprenit Ciritatem Novam,.” The reason of 
Pee oe be apes eS oe ee 
certainty, for the name of the more 


It is remar that, in transferring the engi to 
their own languages, the Greeks changed one, and 

the Romans the other, of the dental consonants in 
the word into a guttural. The ancient Roman 
form, as seen on the Columna Kostrata, is Car- 
TACO. 

The ethnic and adjective forms are partly derived 
from the name of the city itself, and ly from 
that of the mother country. In G we have 
KapxnSévios (Eth, and Adj., bat the comtnoner 
Adj. is KapynbSoviands, or Kapxndorinds), and in 
Latin Curthaginiensis (Eth. and Adj.); but the 
more usual ethnic is Poenus, with the adjective 
form Punicus (equivalent to, and sometimes actually 
written, Poenicus: the poets used Poenus for the 
adjective); while in Greek also, the Carthaginians, 
as well as the original Phoenicians, are called 
Polvixes (Herod. v. 46; Eurip. Troad. 222; Bickh, 

fepl. Pind. Pyth. i, 72. 8. 138). 

The territory of C is called Carchedonia 
(Kopxndovia, Strab. ii. p. 131, vi. p. 267, xvii, 
pp- 831, 832), a term sometimes applied also to the 
city. (Strab, vi, pp. 272, 287). 

IL. Auruonrries. — This great city furnishes 
the most striking example in the annals of the 
world of a mighty power which, having Jong ruled 
over subject peoples, taught them the arts of com- 
merce and civilization, and created for itself an 
imperishable name, has left little more than that 
name behind it, and even that in the keeping of 
the very enemies to whom she at last succumbed. 
Vast as is the space which her fame fills in ancient 
history, the details of her i rise, on “a 
stitution, commerce, religion, are 
unknown. pee 


Of ber native literature, we have barely the 
scantiest fragments left. The treasures of her 
libraries were disdained by the blind hatred of the 
Roman aristocracy, who made them a t to 
the princes of Numidia, reserving only the 32 books 
of Mago on Agriculture for translation, as all that 
could be useful to the republic, (Plin. xviii. 4.8. 5: 
it is worthy of notice, as showing the value of the 
traditions preserved by Sallust respecting the early 
population of N. Africa, that he derived them from 
these Punic records, though through the medium of 
interpreters; Jug. 17.) Of the records respecting 
her, preserved at Tyre, we have only a single notice 
in Josephus. (See below, No. IIT.) 

The Greeks and Romans relate only that part 
of her story with which they themselves were closely 
connected ; Se ey fortunes, 
which does not commence till she has passed the 
acme of her prosperity, and the relation of which 
ancient | is distorted by political animosity, At the very 
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outset, we mect with a striking deficiency in the 
chain even of Greek and Roman testimony. The 
great historian, whose desi so fortunately for us 
embraced an acconnt of all that was known of the 
great nations of bis day, for some reason or other 
omitted Carthage from his plan; but yet his few 
incilental references to her are of great value. 
Aristotle's brief notice of the Carthaginian con- 
stitution (Jedi, ii. 11), precious aml trustworthy 
as it is, ouly makes the want of fuller information 
the more apparent, and compels us the more to 
regeet the loss of his treatise on Governments, in 
which that of Carthage was discussed at length. 
Among the historians of the wars of Carthage with 
the Greeka of Sicily and the Romans, Dolybins 
stands first, in authority and accuracy, as well as 
in time, Commanding all the means of knowledge 
which the Romans possessed up to his time, he 
used them ina spirit above the narrow and selfish 
patriotisor of the Romans. He gives abundant proofs 
of careful research into the internal state of Car- 
thave, ant he has preserved some genuine Punie 
documents. The chief value of Diodorus, in this 
inquiry, consists in his narrative of the wars with 
Syracuse. Livy relates the wars with Nome in the 
worst spirit of partizanship, and with utter inditter- 
ence to the internal state, or even the distinctive 
character of one of the peoples who contended to 
the death in that “bellum maxime omnium me- 
morabile quae unguam gesta sit.” (Liv. xxi. 1.) 
With less literary power, Appian is a more faithful 
annalist; but the carelessness of the mere compiler 
sorely datmayes his work, In spite of glaring faults, 
Justin deserves mention as the only writer who has 
attempted a continuous narrative of the early history 
of Carthage; which he abridged from Trogus Pom- 
peius, whose account seems to have been founded 
chietly on Thespompus. (IIeeren, de Fontibus et 
Auetoritate Justini, in the Comment. Sue. Scient. 
Gatting. vol. xv, pp. 225, foll.) 

Aineng txtern authorities, the following are the 
most inpertant: —on the Jfistory, Constitution, 
and Commerce of the city, Bottiger, Geschichte der 
Carthager, Berlin, 1827; Campomanes, ntiquedead 
Maritina de ta Republica de Cartaqga; Kluge, 
Aristotles de Dolitia Carthaginiensitun; Miers, 
Geschichte der Phoenizier; Weeker, in Ersch and 
Geuber’s Enegklopidie: Barth, Ueber die fried- 
lichen Verlltaisse 2viachen den Karthagern und 
Mellenen, in the Rheinischea Muscam, Sed Series, 
vel. vip. 65, for 180; Niebuhr, Lectures on the 
History of Rome, vol, ii, leet. ii, Ust edition; Ar- 
eld, History of Lome, vol. ii. c. 39; Grote, History 
of Grecee, Vol x. pp. 530, fol; and the chief 
writers on general history: on its Mythology, Miin- 
ter, Aefigion der Rarthager, Koyenh. 1821; and 
Gesenius, in Ersch and Gruber’s Aneghlopidie; on 
the Geegraphy and Topography, besides the ge- 
neral works of Mannert, Georgii, Forbiger, and 
ethers, Shaw, Travels in Derbary, He., vol. is qyp. 
150, fol, pk, 2nd el; Estrap, Liteae Topo- 
graphicae Carthaginis Tyriae, Vavn. 1821; Falbe, 
Kecherches sur CKmplacement de Carthage, Varis, 
1835; Doreande la Malle, Recherches sur la Topo- 
graphic de Carthage, Paris, 1835; Chateaubriand, 
Jtincraire, volo iil, po U8G; Temple, Excursions in 
the Mediterranean, c., Lond. 1835; Barth, Wan- 
de rangen durch die Kuste nhinder des Mittelmeeres, 
vol, i. pp. 80, foll., Berlin, 1849; Ritter, krdkunde, 
vol. i. pp. O16, foll.; Ausland, 1836, Nos. 122,124, 
128, 1837, Nos. 110, 14u: and on the whole sub- 
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ject, the admirable dissertation of Beers lin, 
vol. ii, pt. 1, or, in the English tranmlste Le 
torical Researches into the Dotitica, lemiee 
and Trade of the Ancient Nations of Afreav\ 
pp. 21—285, and Appendix. 
IIL. Fouspation,—No account of Ciuc 
wonld Le complete which should pass by in oe 
the legend related by the old chroniclers, ani r= 
by the muse of Virgil; how Dido, of Elsa om 
danghter of a king of Tyre, escaped frown te wer 
of her brother Pygmalion, with the treasums {+ ts 
‘sake of which he had murdered ber bostari 2 
with a baml of noble Tyrians who shared be fr 
how, having tonched at Cyprus, ani ara ¢ 
thence cighty maidens to be the wives of be fe 
lowers in their future home, she arrived ace 
on the coast of Africa marked out by nature feo 
site of a mighty city; how she entered inte at 
with the natives, and purchased from them, frre x 
nual tribute, as much Land as could be covered #2 
bull's hide, but craftily eut the hide into the tleas 
strips possible, and so enclosed a spare of $2 “aa 
and on this ground built her city, which afterert 
as the place grew, became the citadel, and ptuce 
| in its name Byrsa (Bipaa, a bull's hide), t+ 7 
mory of a bargain which, however mytbica 4 
| any a counterpart for deceitfulness in later te 

how, in the laying of the foundations of the czy, ! 

future power was presaged through the dsc 
| first of the head of a bull, and afterwards f thet: 
| a horse, a still better omen; how the city ere! 
the influx of colonists from the surroundinz cx? 
and by the friendship of the older Pheeniecan ts 
ments, especially Utica; how its growing pope 
excited the envy of Hiarbas, king of the surmoS 

Libyans, who offered Dido the choice of war ot tm 

ringe ; how, debarred from the latter altematre ! 
her vow of fidelity to her Iate husband, bat er 
to embrace it by the importanities of her pegs. 
stabbed herself to death before their eves er a hoe 
pyre which she had erected to her hustands b o> 
and how the Carthaginians enrolled her amecz t9 

deities (Justin, xviii, 4, foll.; Virg. dea i 

with the commentaries of Serving; App'an, Jee 

Sil. Ital. Pun, i. ii; Procop, B. Voi Wn; Fs 

Chron. Ul. inf. cit.; et alii; the intrdoct =) 

Aeneas into the story is Virgil's poetic vers c, 8 © 

out any foundation in the original lezend ss + 

by the historians), Based as this legend por 
in port at least, on old traditions, it ovata +6 
points worthy of notice. It testifies to the Ts 
origin of the city, and to its inferiority in pot 
time to Utiea and other Phoenician cities «4 
coast: it indicates that the impulse which oi 2 
the colony was net merely commercial artinty, ' 
civil dissension : it describes the relateas < & 
new colony to the natives and older ovonpt= = 
manner perfectly consistent with later hisary. & 
the occupation of the country by a compavat 
civilized race of Libyans (comp, Sallat Je. 2! 
from whom the land for the city was axjacnt & 
by conquest but by a peaceful targaia, the £4 
for which continued to be paid in the time of mer 
history ; and as to the friendship and sapreet +4 & 
oller colonies, The part of the tale slut D* © 
hide is a mere etymological legend arianz 73 © 
hellenized form of the native Pheeakan == 

Bozna, a fortress, [Coinp. Boetna, B 425. 4 

It may be worth while to mention another ¢7™ 

logical legend, which ascribes the % 

city to Tyrian colonists led by Ez , 
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teu, ond Carchedon (Philist. ap. Pts tee 
«14, Fr. 50, ed. Didot ; Appian. Pun. 

Con. 2 @ 978). Dido's name, and that of the 
ety too, are also given in the form of 


Carthagena, and 
Delp is repeesented as the danghter of Carchedon | cially. 


(Kepéeyéva; Syneell. p. 183, 5.345). The name 
of the city is also said to have been at the first Origo 
(Syneell. p. 181, 5, 340). 
All writers are agreed that Carthage was a 
cimy of Tyre, and that it was one of the latest 
Phomician settlements on the African coast of the 
Seiecenan Cuar cue baer ax thes acest 
ine wo Aristotle), bat farther than this we have no 
crain knowledge of its origin. Regard being had 
oe ee ete Cee ea 
te earlier establishment of great commercial cities 
by the Phoenicians on the same coast, and also to the 
fet, which may be regarded as pretty well established 
(we below), that the city was founded at the period 
f the highest commercial prosperity of Tyre, there 
vould seem to be much en ee 
(Herker, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklop<die), that 
the city in a mere emporium (or, in 
walrmn language, a factory, like that in which the 
Ancl-Indian empire had its first beginning), esta- 


Aun. Abr.) Troy. Rome. 
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ergy reed by the merchants of the mother city 
peril it rose into importance 

hatural ‘process of immigration, from Utica espe- 


alia would in account for 
the great variety of dates to which its foundation is 
ascribed; though another cause of this is, 


doubtless,to be sought in the assigned date from w 
the Greek and Roman authors have made their com- 
sometimes from the fall of Troy, sometimes 
the foundation of Rome, and sometimes from the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Besides these, and 
the era used by Eusebius, namely, from the birth of 
Abraham, eg Satins. te sage from 
the building of the Brag abe Bien by Solomon, which bog 
sephus gives from 
soea is air nc 00 Syunso wan os teem none 
of Ephesus. 
In order to exhibit the various statements in one 
view, they are here presented in a tabular form, 
showing the dates as actually given by the several 
authorities, and also the corresponding 
To facilitate the comparison, the dates 
themselves are also stated. 


Authorities. 





Bretn or Anranam. Euseb, Common date n. o, 2151.) 


13h 50 Appian. Pun, 1 
Philistus places it about the same time, but his exact date 
is not quite clear. Syncell. ek ee 324. 
184 0 TaKixe or Troy. Common date. 
1181 835 0 Ditto. Euseb. Chron. Arm. s. a.) 
1038 978 143 Euseb. Chron, Arm. s.a, 38th year of David's reign. 
ozs 133 Syneell. p. 181. 8. 340. 
wl 1005 Euseb. Chron, Arm. s.a. 25th year of Solomon. 
“78 Common date. Solin. 30. 
£62 143 years and 8 months after the building of Solomon's 
tern Joseph. ¢. Ap. i. 17, 18; Euseb. Chron, Arm. 
pt. i. pp. 173, 179, 181, ed. Aucher, pp. 79, 82, 83, ed. 
Mai; ” p. 183. 8. 345. 
652 1164 Euseb, C Arm. 6. a. 
MS 92 | In the 700th year before its destruction by the Romans. 
Liv. Epit. li. 
£25 72 re ek een ee TS 6. 
S18 65 | Vell. Pater. 
si4 Timaeus, Dionys. Hal, i. 74, F, 21, ed. Didot : Rome 
and founded about the same time, in the 38th 
year before the first Olympiad. 
793 40 | Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iv. 459. 
Soe 1263 431 0 Touenienie or Rome. ] 
o 2015 1184 753 | Curistian Era.] 
IV. Sercatiox.—aA general of that | The latter lies in 36° 52’ 22” N. lat., and 10° 21’ 
cof the coast of Africa on which Carthage stood | 49” E. long., and forms the culminating point of 
» een given under Arnica. On the W. side of | the ridge of elevated land just referred to, which 
} creat anciently called Sinas Carthaginiensis, ee ee ein cee 
| cow G. of Tunis), formed by the Apollinis Pr. | This ridge was in ancient times an i uniting 
Ferima) on the W. and Mercurii Pr. (C. Bon) peninsula on which Carthage stood to the main- 
the EL, there is a line of elevated ground between | land. Its breadth at the time of the destruction of 
yealt marsh called Sebcha-es-Sukara, on the N., not exceed 25 stadia (2) . Thiles, 
. the Lagoon which forms the harbour of Tunis | Polyb. i. 73; Strab. xvii. p. 832), which still cor- 
the S. terminating eastward in the two head- to the distance in some places between the 
cs of Ras Ghamart and Ras Sidi Bou Said (or | salt-marsh on the N. and the port of Twnis on the S. 
c or Carthagena), of which the former | The width, however, must have been much less at 
22 NW. of the latter. Ras Ghamart is the time of the foundation of Carthage; for the same 
ure 200 feet high, C. Carthage above 400 feet. counts mart have bom continaally soting (0 enlarge 
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powers; which obviously suggests that, in the in- 
terval, changes had been effected in the position of 
the allies towards Carthage, which Utica alone had 
successfully resisted. It seems, in fact, that all these 


CART! 


served by Sallust (Jugurt? 
to be accounted for, not by 
to a different origin, but by 
circumstances of those wh 


cities, except Utica, had been rendered tributary to | tered oases of the desert an, 
Carthage, though preserving their municipal organi- | those who inhabited the fer 


ation, 


Leptis Parva, for example, paid the enor- | of the Bayradas and the te 


mous assessinent of a talent a day, or 365 talents (Comp, Arnica and ATLA 


every year, (Liv. xxxiv. 62.) The period during 
which the change took place must have been that 
which followed the battle of Himera, when, induced 


assigns the river Triton, at 
Syrtis, as the boundary b 
were nomads, and those w 


by that defeat to abandon for a time her projects of | tilled the land; the former 


further conquests in Sicily, she turned her attention 
to the consolidation of her power at home. 


fines of Egypt to the Lesse 


As for | ing in the districts afterwa 


Utica, to the very latest period of the existence of | and Zeugitana, a portion | 


Carthage, she retained her separate political exist- 
ence, in such a manner as to be able to side with 
Rome against Carthaye, and to take her place as the 
capital of the new Koman province of Africa, 

The temper in whieh Carthage used her supre- 
macy over these allies is one of those points in ber 
history on which we need the guidance of more im- 
partial authorities than we possess. ‘The Greek and 
Roman writers accuse her of arrogance and oppres- 
ston; and we can easily believe that she pursued the 
selfish policy of a commercial aristocracy, In the 
hour of danger from the revolts of her African 
subjects, some of the chief Phoenician cities re- 
fused to abandon her; but their support may have 
been prompted by the motive of common safety. 
They were faitliful to her cause in the Second Punic 
War, but in the Third most of them deserted her. 
Their fidelity in the former case is more to the credit 
of her rule than their ultimate defection is against 
it; fur her cause in the final struggle was so hope- 
less, that self interest is a suflicient motive for the 
course they pursued in abandoning her, But, even 
then, examples of fidelity were by no means wanting; 
aml while the rewards obtained by Utica attest the 
seltish motives of her defection, the severe penalties 
intlicted on the allies of Carthage show that her 
deepest danger had called forth proofs of attachment 
to her, which indicate better antecedents than mere 
oppression on the oue side, and resentment on the 
other. 

But however exaggerated the statements of her 
enemies may be, and however little their own con- 
duet gave them the right to become accusers; to 
deny that they contain much truth would not only 
he contrary to the laws of evidence, but inconsistent 
with all we know of the maxims of government pur- 
sued by even the best of ancient states. The chief 
difficulty is to distinguish, in such statements, what 
refers to her Phoenician allies, and to her African 


subjects: the strongly condemnatery evidence of | 


Polybius, for example, applies primarily to her treat- 
ment of the latter; though the former may possibly 
be included under the denomination of rats wéAeon, 
(Volyb. i. 72.) On the whole, we may suppose that 
the case of Leptis gives a fair example of that of the 
Vhoenician allies; and that the chief hardship they 
endured was the exaction of a heavy tribute, which 
their commerce enabled them, however reluctantly, 
to pay. 

4. Relations to the Peoples of Africa, —With 
respect to the native tribes, we must carefully observe 
the distinction, which is made both by Herodotus and 


Polybius, between those who had fixed abodes and , 
who practised agriculture, and those who were still ; cities had to pay twice their 


in the notnad state. 


the original territory of Ca 
are included by Herodotus 
of Libyans; the several p 
agricultural, being called 
such as AUSENSES, MAXY! 
&e. The distinction runs 
thaginian history, althougk 
to mark it. Polybius appl 
to the immediate subjects ¢ 
inhabitants of the origina 
while he designates the fr 
served in their armies as 1 
tive nae derived from the 
or Numidéans; still ealling 
name, That he does not, li 
those also whom he calls I 
specific names of their tr 
proof that their very nam¢ 
complete subjection to Car 
taken up by certain of these 
sinissa and other chieftains 
Punic Wars, gave a territer 
naine; but the primary di 
here to observe, was betwee 
lized tribes of Zeugitana 2 
abodes and agricultural | 
calls Lityens, aud the Non 
them on the E., the S., ane 
a. The Libyans. — Wit 
ginians were of course br 
their first settlement on the 
tradition assures us they 
byans even down to the time 
taspes (Justin xviii. 5). | 
no more be permanent than 
with Ainerican lodians, 
strength, the Carthaginian 
the tribute, but reduced th 
jection, The former lords 
back from the coast and 
tilled the soil for the pro 
whether as tenants or stil 
know not, nor dves it matte 
call their own was held at 
sovereign state. They wer 
of Carthaginian officers, 
money and men which the 
might seem to demand, 
only regular army (as dist! 
ries) which Carthage posse; 
of their taxation, they wer 
War, to contribute fifty per 
their land, while those of 


This distinction is confirmed | No respite or remission wa 


by the curious tradition already mentioned as pre- | their persons were seized in) 
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uneasiness under this heavy yoke is shown by the 
a-loar with which they joined the mercenary soldiers 
in their revolt from Carthage. (Polyb. i. 72.) 

Thus relation is continually dwelt upon, not only 
as the main canse of the ruin of Carthage, but as a 
decided peoof of her short-sighted policy. On this 
peint Arnold has the following excellent remarks 
(History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 480, foll.): — “ The 
contrast between Carthage exercising absolute do- 
winkm over ber African subjects, and Rome sur- 
raced by her Latin and Italian allies, and gradually 
ranmunicating more widely the rights of citizenship, 
«a8 to change alliance into union, has been often 
netieed, and is indeed quite sufficient to account for 
the ssue of the Punic Wars. But this difference 
sas owing rather to the good fortune of Rome and 
ts the ill fortane of Carthage, than to the wisdom 
wa liberality of the one and the narrow-mindedness 
if the other. Rome was placed in the midst of 
jeople akin to herself both in race and language ; 
Carthage was a solitary settlement in a foreign land. 
The inian language nearly resembled the 
Hehoew ; it belonged to the Semitic or Aramaic 
feuily. Who the native Africans were, and to what 
tsmily their language belonged, are among the most 
vlscare questions of ancient history. .. But whatever 
cay be discovered as to the African subjects of Car- 
thage, they were become so distinct from their mas- 
vers, even if they were originally sprung from a 
kintred race, that the two people (peoples) were 
st likely to be melted together into one state, and 
‘yas they remained always in the unhappy and sus- 
jeivas relation of masters and of slaves, rather than 
it that of fellow-citizens or even of allies.” 

bt. The Libyphoentcians. — Besides these pure 
eave Libyans, another race grew up in the land 
rend Carthage (in Zeugitana and perhaps on the 
east of Byzacium), from the mixture of the natives 
wth the Phoenician settlers, or, as Movers supposes, 
wth a Canaanitish population, akin in race to the 
Puenicians, bat of still earlier settlement in the 
cantry. (Diod. xx. 55; Mévers, Gesch. d. Phoeni- 
cer, vol ii. pt. i pp. 435—455, ap. Grote, vol. x. 
j» 43.) Of these half-caste people, called Liby- 
yéwnicians (As6upoimes), our information is but 
eanty. They seem to have been the chief occu- 
pers and cnltivators of the rich land in the imme- 
‘ate vicinity of the city, especially in the valley of 
t Bagradas ; while the Libyans in the S., towards 
li lake Triton, remained so free from Phoenician 
t Pume blood, that they did not even understand 
Ge Phoenician Jangaage. (Polyb. iii. 33.) Like 
al half-castes, however, the Libyphoenic‘ans seem 
w bare been regarded with suspicion as well as fa- 
ver: and means were devised to dispose of their 
f-ing wambers with advantage to the state as 
wll as to themselves, by sending them out as the 
setters of distant colonies, in Spain, for instance, 
wet the W. coast of Africa, beyond the Straits. 
(wymn. 195, 196.) The voyage of Hanno, of 
«cch we still possess the record, had for its object 
tr establishment of 30,000 Libyphoenician colonists 
4 the last-named coast. (Hanno, Peripl. p. 1; comp. 
LinYPROKNICES. ) 

The regian occupied by the people thus described, 
col extirely subject to Carthage, never extended 
terther than the lake of Triton on the S., nor than 
Hoye Begius (if so far) on the W.; and this dis- 
‘ret may therefure be  . the territ ory “al 
erthege, so called, the wepiouis of the 
2%, 0m fate a Be say. It included at first the 
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district of Zeugitana, and afterwards Byzacium also, 
and corresponded very nearly to the present Regency 
of Tunis. (Respecting the precise boundaries, see 
further under Arnica, p. 68.) Its inhabitants were, 
as we have seen, the people of Carthage herself and 
the other Phoenician colonies, the native Libyans 
who were not nomads, the mixed race of Libyphve- 
nicians, and further, the people of colonial settle- 
ments which the Carthaginians established from 
time to time on the lands of the district, as a means 
of providing for her poorer citizens, to whom the 
Libyan cultivators were assigned with their lands, 
(Arist. Polit, ii. 8. § 9, vi. 3.§ 5.)  “ This pro- 
vision for poor citizens as emigrants (mainly anulo- 
fous to the Roman colonies), was a standing feature 
in the Carthaginian political system, serving the 
double purpose of obviating discontent among their 
town population at home, and of keeping watch over 
their dependencies abroad.” (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vol. x. p. 545.) All these, except the Phoenician 
cities, were in absolute subjection to Carthage. The 
marvellous density of the population within these 
limits is shown by the statement that, even in the 
last period of her decline, just before the third Punic 
War, when she had been stripped of all her posses- 
sions W. of the Tusca and E. of the Triton, Car- 
thage still possessed 300 tributary cities in Libya. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 833.) 

c. The Nomads,—Beyond these limits, along the 
coast to the E. and to the W., in the valleys of 
the Atlas, and in the oases of the half.desert 
country behind the sea-board, from the Pillars of 
Hercules and the W. coast to the frontier of Cy- 
renaica, the land was possessed (except where Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian colonies were founded, and 
even in such cases up to their very walls) by the 
Nomad tribes, whom Carthage never attempted to 
subdue, but who were generally kept, by money and 
other influences, in a sort of rude and loose alliance. 
They were of service to Carthage in three ways: 
they furnished her army with mercenary soldiers, 
especially with the splendid irregular cavalry of 
whose exploits we read so much in the Punic Wars: 
they formed, on the E., » bulwark against Cyrene; 
and they carried on the important land traffic with 
the countries on the Niger and the Nile, which was 
a chief source of Carthaginian wealth. The nomad 
tribes of the country between the Syrtes were thoe 
most intimately connected with Carthage. It may 
be added that Diodorus expressly divides the inhabit - 
ants of Libya (meaning the part about Carthage) 
into four races, namely, the Phoenicians who in- 
habited Carthaye ; the Libyphoenicians, of whom his 
account is unsatisfactory; the Libyans, or ancient 
inhabitants, who still (in the time of Agathocles) 
formed a majority of the population, and who bore 
the greatest hatred to Carthage for the severity of 
her rule; and lastly the Nomads, who inhabited the 
great extent of Libya, as fur as the deserts, (Diod. 
xx. 55.) 

5. Colonies of Carthage in A frica.— It is evident 
that the rule of Carthage over the settled Libyans, 
and her influence over the Nomads, would have been 
confined within the limits of her immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but for the system of colonization, which 
gave her at least the appearance of imperial autho- 
rity over the whole N, coast of Africa, W. of Cyre- 
naica. The original purpose of ber colonies, as of 
every other part of her proceedings, was commercial ; 
and accordingly, with the exception of those already 
referred to as established in ber immediate territory 
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for her poor citizens, they were all on or near the 
coast. The most hopertant of them were those on 
the E, coast of Ryzaciun, and along the sheres from 
the Lesser to the Greater Svrtis, which were called 
pre-eminently the Exvonta (7a 'Eumopeta or *Eu- 
wpa, Polyb. i. 82, i, 23; Appian, Pun. 72; Liv. 
XXXIV, 62), and which were so numerous as to Give 
the Carthaginians complete conmnereial possession of 
the region of the Syrtes, the proper territevial pos- 
session of which was comparatively worthless from 
the physical character of the region. Tlie colonies 
on the W. portion of the eoast, Known as the Urbes 
MEYrAGONITAK (ai Merayorirat modes), were more 
thinly seattered : their number and peeitions are 
noticed under Mavreraxra and Nesipra. Besides 
their counmercial importance, these colonies fornued 
so many points of conmmamnd, in a greater or less de- 
gree aecording to their strength or skill, over the 
nomad tribes: they contributed rernberly ta the reve- 
nue of the nether city, and bore the chicf expense of 
her wars. They contributed 4000 ten to the armies 
of the republic; but, on the other hand, they often 
mweded aid fran the mother city i their contests 
with the neighbouring barbarians, Many of the 
cities on this coast were eolunies, net of Carthage, 
but of Phoenicia, and their subinission to Carthage 
seems never to have been with much good will. 
None of them seein to have had a territery of any 
considerable extent. The colonies in the neighbour- 
howl of Carthage were in stricter subjretion to her, 
as is denoted by the application of then of the siz- 
nifivant Greek teria mepwordes, the colmies in gene- 
ral being called ad wéners: they were kept unforti- 
fied, and henee fell an easy prey to the invader: 
Revulas and Agathocles, for example, whose opera+ 
tions did not extend hevend Zengitams, are said each 
to have taken aleat 200 of them; and a single dis- 
trict, that on the Thsea, is mentioned as containing 
St towns, (Dixd xx. 17; Appian, Man, 3, 68.) 

6. Keetent of the Carthaginian Bnipire in. ifrica. 
— Thus, at a period little subsequent to her first 
distinet appearuuce on the staze of recorded history, 
Varthage possessed an tnperial authority, in a greater 
ar dess devree, over the N, coast of Africa, from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the bottom ef the Great Svrtis, 
aospace reckoned by Polyhins at 16,000 stadia, or 
160 geographical miles, (Polyb. iii, 395 conrp. 
Sovias. pp. 51, 52: dea yeyparra: moAionata HM 
éumopia dy tH Aéon, arb ths Zvptides tis wap’ 
‘Eomepibas wey “Hpaxdciwy atydav év AS, 
nmavta étti Kayyndovier.) On the W. her power 
extendel over her colonies on the Atlantic coast at 
least as far as the end of the Atha range; and on 
the E., after a long contest with Cyrene, the only 
foreign power with which she came into contact in 
Atrica, the boundary was fixed at the bottom of the 
Great Svrtis, at a period so early that the transte- 
tien had already acquired a movthic elaraeter in 
the age of Herodotus, [Agar Prinagnorem. J 

But of all this extensive empire, it shoud be eare- 
fully remembered, the only part imittediately and 
entindy subject to the chaninien of Carthave was the 
territory whieh extended S. of the city toa a distance 
of about SO ceorraphical miles, and the boundaries 
of which were about the same as those of Zecar 
TANA; and further S.the strip of coat along which | 
Jay Byzxetem and the Eaaronns. | These 
tricts comprired nearly all the reliable resourees of 
the state. Their fertile plains were cultivated ta 
the highest pitch under the eves of the neldes, whro 
were abways fintetts tor ther devotion te arioultare ; 
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and they supplied the greater part of the enn 
quired for the consumption of the city. 

7. Earliest Foreign Conquests. — Lik mn 
other great commercial state, both in ancitt mi 
inodern times, Carthage found that her macun 
enterprise Jed her on, by an inevitable chai #<- 
cumstances, to engaze in foreign cemquets, i 
effecting which she possessed remarkable ojern- 
ties. Surrounded by coasts and islands, wie v 
forded an ample scope for her ambition: supie! 
with armies from her Libyan subjects and oma 
mercenaries, she had likewise the advantage d the 
systematic traditional policy, which is alwass i 

i lowed by governments compered of a few nity > 
milies, and in which the very steadfastnes rith 
which the end is kept in view is a motive for me 
ration in its pursuit. The end was the demand 
the western seas tor the purposes of her comme: 
and to it the means employed were ada 
adapted. 

Next to an insular position, like that of Englint 
no object is of more consequence to a great manner 
power than the possession of islands im the gma 
highways of martime intercourse; atfurding, a ibt 
do, statins for her fleets and factories, cut of ine 
those attacks of powerful neighbours, and the = 
carsions of vast and warlike peoples, to which ott- 
nental settlements are expemed. Sensible of this, 
Carthaginians turned their first efforts at cop,cet 
upon the islands of the W. Maditerranean, reas. 
the temptation presented by Spain to efect tm 
torial aygrandisement on a much larger scale. uf 
these enterprises a very brief notice will snffice ber, 
further details belonzing rather to the articles on tht 
respectite countries, 

It should be observed that these expeditions 
naturally attended by a developinent of the wilar 
power of the Carthaginians, which manitested m=! 
in saceessful wars with the Africans at heme; aa! 
also that they brought Carthage into oollsion #23 
forein powers, and graduaily involved ber m te 
wars which ended m her ruin. 

Of the earliest of these conquests we posses » 
other information than the brief notices in dacs, 
according to whom expeditions were nmierake 
both to Sicily and Sardinia, aboat the first Gut ¢ 
the 6th century n.c., under a general wher > 
calls MALcHCs ‘(which 3 is siinply the Phoenicna Le 
king), who had also performed great exploits arate 
the Africans. After considerable saccesses Neh, 
Malehus transported his forces to Sardinm, whe 
he suflered a great defeat, amd was in comseyset + 
hanished, Upon this he led his army aguimt (a 
thage, and took the city, but made a makrate a 
of lis victory. It was not long, however, befarr '¥ 
was accused of a design to make himself king. a‘ 
was pnt to death. It is worthy of notice thet 1 
first foreign wars of Carthage are asweiated #7 
the first attempt te overthrow her com-utaten. 
(Justin. xviii. 7.) 

The enterprise of Malelus was reaumed with 5 
sttccess, in the latter half of the same centart, & 
Maco, the head of a family to whom the Carta 
vinians were indebted at the same time for the e* 
| liest organization of their military resontees. ant Or 
| fonndation of their foreign cnpire. (Jostin. ats: 
* Hain [ Maleho | Mago, Imperator succerst, CTE 
industria et opes Curthaginiensinm, et  isaperiy Emk 

et bellicae gloring lanudea ereveruat :" avi dowtY 
after," Mago, ... cum primus omnitam, ordaes® 
disciplina militeri, imperium Poenurem cost 
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divet.”) His sons, Hasprvna. and HAMILcaR, 
excrexi on the wars both in Sardinia and in Africa. 
The canse of the latter war was the refusal of Car- 
thace to continue the payment of tribute or ground- 
reet for their city; but the Africans were successful, 
wml the Carthaginians had to purchase peace. In 
‘arfinis the Punie arms were more fortanate: Has- 
drabal fell in battle, after holding the chief military 
-eomend in the republic (dictator) eleven times, 
an! enjoyed four triumphs. He left the command 
» bis brother Hamilear, who afterwards fell in 
‘eity, sc. 480. (Justin. xix. 1.) Each brother 
it three eons, who continued to lead the armies of 
Oe stale, and, while striving to extend her foreign 
peesions, protected her at home against the No- 
cals, and compelled the Africans at length to remit 
is grvand-rent for the city. Their names were 
lneiuce, Haxwo, and Giseo, the sons of Hamil- 
ev: amd Haxsinat, Hasprunat, and Sarpno, 
the sme of Hasdrubal, The details of their actions 
av svt related further; and the chronology is un- 
retain, resting only on the probable identification of 
Jina Hamikar with the celebrated commander 
vhs fell im the battle of Himera. The following 
wore the earliest foreign conquests of the Cartha- 
PULLS ime 
(1.) Sardinia was their earliest province. It be- 
hoged to them at the time of their first commercial 
wety with Rome, n.c. 509. Its capital, CARALIS 
| aphert), and Sexier were founded by them. The 
ioe always ranked as the chief among their foreign 
peommacns. Jt was the great emporium for their 
hace with W. Europe, and the chief source of their 
pny of corn, pext to their own territory in Africa. 
Tere is reason to suppose that they worked gold and 
ver eines in the island,and that they obtained from 
4 precons stones. They guarded all access to it 
vith the greatest strictness. The Romans, it is true, 
ety alowed to anil to it by the first treaty, under cer- 
“a5 Testrictions; but, by the second, even this limited 
ecmenon was withdrawn, and Strabo (xvii, p. 802) 
hevat us that the Carthaginians sank every foreign 
i which ventured to touch at the island. It was 
ested by a garrison, chiefly of mercenaries ; and 
re cwernal, like the other foreign posseasions of 
\ahagy, by an officer called Boetharch( Soh@apyxos), 
si is, the commander of the auxiliaries (mercena- 
simtime of peace, and in war by a commander 
crysteyét), specially sent out from Carthage. 
PiyS.i.79.) As the Carthaginian power declined, 
* pjemseseson of the island was frequently endan- 
pol ly revolts of the mercenaries, and at length it 
>! ote the hands of the Romans a little after the 
® of the First Punic War, s.c. 237. [Sarpt1a. ] 
(2) Cormea was early occupied, as Sardinia also 
‘suid to have been, by the Tyrrhenians; but the 
aginians also obtained a footing in it very early; 
‘ the union of the two peoples to resist the enter- 
"at @f other foreign settlers led to the first recorded 
» lest of Carthage with a Greek state; when the 
a'waat fleets of the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
*toel to the Phocaeans of Aleria a victory so dearly 
*at that the conqoerors soon afterwards retired 
the iskand, mic. 536. [Auenia.] The power 
“ tre eocupants seems to have long been pretty 
‘errs bulareed, but that of Carthage at leugth pre- 
In wc. 450, Corsica is spoken of as be- 
emg to the Trrrhenians, but in the Punic Wars 
erwars aa a Carthaginian province, like Sardinia, 
‘Ler with which it fell into the hands of the 
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not, however, be compared to Sardinia in point of its 
value to its possessors. [Corstca. ] 

(3.) Sicily, as we have seen, was one of the first 
objects of the military enterprize of Carthage. Phoe- 
nician colonies existed at an early period on all its 
coasts, especially on the commanding promontories ; 
but many of them succumbed to the steadily advan- 
cing power of the Greek colonies; till the Phoenicians 
only retained their footing on the W. portion of the 
island, their principal settlements being Morya, 
Panormus, and So.ors. As the power of Tyre 
declined, and that of Carthage grew, these colonies, 
like others in the W. Mediterranean, came under the 
power of the latter (Thucyd. vi. 2); but Carthage 
does not seem to have founded new colonies in Sicily. 
She appears to have obtained first those settlements 
which were nearest to her (Thucyd. 1. c.); and their 
proximity to her resources enabled her to keep them 
from falling under the power of the Greeks. With 
this firm footing in the island, the Carthaginians pro- 
ceeded to foment the dissensions of the Greek cities 
till they were prepared to venture on a great battle for 
the supremacy, They had already been engaged in 
war with Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, as we learn 
from Gelon’s speech to the Greek envoys, who sought 
aid from him against the threatened Persian inva- 
sion (Herod. vii. 158) ; and, when they saw that 
that invasion was about to furnish the Greeks of 
the mother- country with full occupation, they deter- 
mined on a grand effort against the Sicilian colonies. 
An occasion was furnished by the expnision of Te- 
rillus, tyrant of Himera, a city in amity with Car- 
thage, by Theron of Agrigentum, the ally of Syra- 
cuse, about B.c. 481. Terillus applied for aid to 
the Carthaginians, who sent over to Panormus a fleet 
of 3000 ships of war, which disembarked 300,000 
men under the command of Hamilcar, B.c. 480. 
The list of the peoples who contributed to this army, 
given by Herodotus, is a remarkable testimony to 
the extent of the empire and alliances of Carthage 
at this epoch. They were Phoenicians, Libyans, 
Tberians, Ligyes (Ligurians from the Gulfs of Lyon 
and Genoa), Helisyci (which Niebuhr supposes to 
mean Volsci), Sardinians, and Corsicans. Hatnilcar 
laid siege to Himera: Gelon advanced to mise the 
siege; and a battle ensued, in which Hamilcar was 
slain and his army was utterly defeated. (Herod. vii. 
165—167; Diod. xi. 21—24.) This great battle 
of Himera was fought, according to Herodotus, on 
the very day of the battle of Salamis; according to 
Diodorus, on that of Thermopylae. The discrepancy 
may be taken as a proof that the Greeks, ignorant 
of the exact day of the battle, tried to improve on a 
coincidence which was sufficiently remarkable. For 
Himera, no less than Salamis, was one of “ the de- 
cisive battles of the world;” and that in a sense of 
which no contemporary could form the least anti- 
cipation. Had the event of the day been different, 
there would seem to have been no obstacle to the 
establishment of a Carthaginian empire in Sicily and 
Rtaly, which might have advanced over all the shores 
of the Mediterranean. (See a similar observation, 
with reference to a later period, in Polyb. v. 104.) 
Bat, as it was, the Carthaginians were driven back 
upon their old limits in the W. part of the island, 
and they seem to have abandoned, for a time, fur- 
ther efforts there, and to have turned their atten- 
tion to the complete establishment of their power 
in Africa, and to the extension of their colonies 
in the West. They did not resume their designs 


~eata. This poor, rugged, and sterile island could ' on Sicily till u.c. 410, and from that time the 
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wars with the Greek colonies, which are the chief 
events in the seeond period of the Carthaginian 
history, fully occupied their armies until Rome had 
acquired strength to engage in that contest which 
deprived Carthage not only of Sicily, but at last of 
her own existence, [Sremsa.] 

(4.) The Balearic and smaller islands, most of 
which had been colonized by the Phoenicians, were 
all occupied by the Carthaginians as emporia or 
factories, ([BaLranes]. Among the smaller islands 
referred to, were Melita (Malta), Gaulos (Gezv), and 
Cercina (Aarkenah), besides others of fess inport- 
ance, as, for example, Lipara, (Polyb. i, 24.) These 
ishunls aflorded naval stations of importance, and 
some of them furnished valuable articles of produce, 
Malta was made the seat of flourishing manufactories, 
especially of Gue cloth, Li tine, we are distinctly 
told by Polybins that all the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean belonged to Carthage at the com- 
Incneement of Che Punic Wars, (Velvb. i 10.) 

(5.) Spain was long an object of peaceful com- 
meree, rather than of conquest, to the Carthaginians. 
Phoxcuician settlements hal existed on its shores 
from a time carlier than history records; and to 
these Carthave added colonies of her own; but her 
relations with the natives were peaceful, and she does 
Not appear to have attempted the subjugation of the 
country till attee the loss of Sardinia and Sicily. 
But arouut her colonies and marts she doubtless 
obtained possessiun of consilerable tracts of land ; 
and hence Poly bins (4e.) tells us that “ many parts 
of Spain” belonged te her when she entered on her 
contest with Rome. The Spanish mines were a most 
Nuportant source of wealth to the republic. 

Or the general character of the rule of Car- 
thage over her forcign possessions, we have very 
littl: information, beyoml the tact that the oppres- 
sions of their governors dispused then continually to 
revolt. In this respect their sutferings seem to have 
been far less than those of the Roman. provinces ; 
but they were likewise borne with far less patience 
at the bunds of a state whose authority was sustained 
only by a inercenary seldiery, who were themselves 
in a comlition of clronie discantent, 

8. Forcign Colonies. —Bevond the limits of the 
countries or districts of which Carthage took pos- 
session, she esteblished inany colonies on distant 
shores, to serve as harbours for her ships, marts for 
her commerce, and outlets for her surplus population. 
These setticinents oceupied many points on the coasts 
of the W. Medliterraucan, not only iu Africa, the 
islands, and Spain, but also in Gaul and Liguria 
(see above); and beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
they extended fer both N. and S. alony the shores 
of barope and Afries, and inte seme of the islauds 
of the Athuitic. Of the colonies in Atrica we have 
bad occasion to speak in describing the Carthaginian 
empire in that continent. Especial interest attaches 
to these founded on the W. coast of Atvica by Hanno, 
on account of the Greek translation whieh we. still | 
possess of the narrative of his vorage, which he sus- 
peuded, on his return, in the temple of Cronos at 
Carthage (iludson, Geegraphi Gracci Minores, 
vol. i Oxon, 1798). Stnultaneously with this 
expedition, another was sent out under Himileo to 
explore the western shores of Europe. The narrative 
ot this voyage, which the ancteut geographers pos- 
sessed, lias been Jost to us; but several partientars 
of it are preserved in the Ora Maritima ot Festus 
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which Himilco, like Hanno, doubtless placte! » 
traces have come down to us: the suppeutem cal 
they reached as far as the British islands can mew: 
be positively accepted nor rejected without am 
evidence than we possess. As to the time of ti» 
two great expeditions, there seems gow) rasa > 
believe that their leaders were the Hanno an: {i- 
milco who are mentioned by Justin (rad. supe, « 
sens of Hatnilear, and that the date » Uxniz 
about the end of the 6th century B. c. 

9. Relations to Foreiqn States. — The pans of 
connection or collision between Carthage and ob 
states during this first period, though tew, are tt 
interesting. 

(1.) Greeks. —The sea-fight with the Pho 
off the coasts of Corsica, and her wars wil us 
Greeks of Sicily, have already been noticed. 

(2.) Persians. — The time of her great entepe 
in Sicily coincided so remarkably with the anal) 
of Persia upon Greece, as to cause some oi be 
ancient writers to ascribe it to an understasiy 
with the Persian kings. Justin (xix. 1) tells ¢o 
embassy, which Darius I. sent to the Carthagmam 
in the assumption of that supreme autbonty ti 


he was at the same time claiming over Gor. | 


requiring them to discontinue the offering of bow 
sacrifices and the practice of burying ther si 
instead of burning them, and also demanding wi a 


his war against the Greeks. The wars of Cacuaz. 


with the neighbouring tribes furnished her wz s 


reason, or pretext, for refusing the desired mstev: 


ail; but, not to offend the king, she readilr oc- 
plied with his other requests. (The weil-aseertaoa 
inaccuracy of this last statement is an exurps 4 
the care required in following the authont € 
Justin.) The Persian claim of supremsct ott 
Carthage, as a colony of Tyre, is one very Lies & 


have been made; and Ephorns represents the [>»- | 


nicians as united with the Persians in ancther <- 
bassy which Xerxes sent to the Cartbarnua, 
induce them to fit out a great fleet agams: mF 
Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and so to disabie d2e 
colonies from affording to the mother-cnantry Ua 
aid which she was at the same time skin: & 
the hands of Gelon. (Ephor. ep, Schol Pind. £5. 
i, 146, Fr. 111, ed. Didot; Diol. xi.1, 2 2°) 
Doubts are raised respecting the whole transara« 
by the silence of Herodotus; bat, at al] evews & 


would seem that a direct request from Perea = 
not needed to induce the Carthaginians to scr 3", 


opportunity of pushing her schemes in Sicily *¥2. 
the Greek colonies could receive no aid from De 
inother-country. That the first wars did not ances 
in the agreement with Xerxes is clear from the =e 
rative of Justin, and from the allasion made 
Gelon, in his reply to the Greek ambasaders. i 2 
war in which he had already been encac => 
Carthage (Herod. vii. 158). The war thas a-=. 
to would seem to be the * grace bedium™ (Jat 
xix. 1), in which the Greek cities made a =~ 
application for assistance to the Spartans; bat ** 
have no information of any collision from ths aa 
between Carthage and Sparta. 

(3.) Cyrene. — Another Grecian state, CF=4 
was the only civilized neighbour of Carte © 
Africa; but they were almost separated o& O37 
by the deserts which come down to the sao 
vetween the Syrtes; and the only calleia bos 
them was the obscure and petty war which i 


Avienws, and some of the chief points have been } the settlement of their froutier at the betun 4 
noticed under ATLANTICUM Mare. Of the coluimes | Great Syrtis. [Arnage Puiwassorce.] 
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{4.) Egypt and Ethiopia. — The relations of 
Carthage with Egypt and Ethiopia were entirely 
eanmercial, and chiefly indirect, as will be seen 
presently. But that much was known of Carthage 
in Egypt may be inferred from the incidental] notices 
of Herwktus, who no doubt obtained his information 
fren Carthaginians in Egypt. 

(5.) Tyrréenians.—On the side of Europe, 
Cethage had relations with other peoples besides 
the Greeks. The Tyrrhenians appear as her allies 
it Corsica; and Aristotle alludes incidentally to 
wril-known treaties between the two peoples. These 
treaties evidently arose ont of the common interests 
of the two great maritime powers of the W. Medi- 
wrranean, and also from the desire of Carthage to 
petect herself by treaties against the piratical 
sabite of the Tyrrhenians. (Aristot. Polit. iti. 5. §§ 
1, 11, where the threefold description deserves atten- 
tn: curtjea: wepl rar cicaywyluwv nal chuborda 
tip row wh adaceiv wal ypadal wep) cvpuaylas). 

(6.) Rome. — Férst Treaty. — Somewhat similar 
t these conventions was the treaty which furnishes 
tw first instance of any relations between Rome 
wal Carthage. This celebrated document is pre- 
erel by Polybius (iii. 22), who tells us that it 
wus nwle in the consulship of L. Junius Brutus 
wi M. Horatins, the first consuls after the expul- 
sof the kincs, and 28 years before the invasion 
of tovece by Xerxes, that is, in p.c. 509, It was 
a2} preserved, inscribed on tablets of bronze, among 
te archives of the aediles in the temple of Jove 
wr the Capitel (c. 26), but Its old Latin idiom was, 
is ome passares, hardly mtelligible to the most 
wired antiquarians. Its substance is as follows :— 
That there shall be friendship between the Romans 
oe! their allies, and the Carthaginians and their al- 
ies, of these conditions : the Romans and their allies 
a» restricted from sailing beyond (&. ¢. to the W. or 
rf) the Fair Promontory (7d xaddv dxowrhpior), 
®cry wems here to indicate the Mercurii Pr., 
(. Bum, the E. headland of the Gulf of Carthage, 
futher than, as elsewhere in Polybius, Apollinis Pr., 
{ Farina, its W. headland, the object of this 
p'rtion being, in the opinion of Polybius, to keep 
fcners from a share in the trade of the colonies 
m the cast of Byzacium and the Emporia on the 
Lewre Syrtis: if forced into the forbidden seas 
by weather or war, they are neither to buy nor take 
writhing exeept necessaries for refitting the ship, 
vel odering sacrifice, and they must depart within 
fee lave: bat they are allowed to trade with Car- 
sac» herself, and the part of Africa immediately 
wjeent (at least this seems to be the meaning), 
wt4 Sardinia, and with the part of Sicily pos- 
sewl by Carthace, under certain conditions, 
te «tjert of which was as much to give addi- 
teal security te snch commerce, as to impose re- 
eresiwms on it, namely, the goods must be sold 
* goMie anction, and then the public faith was 
poiod to the foreigner for his payment: on the 
‘wr bard, the Carthaginians are bound to refrain 
fron tyuring the cities of Ardea, Antium, Lauren- 
‘au (ar mere probably Aricia), Circeii, and Ter- 
rata, of any other Latin cities which were subject 
\ Us Romans, and net to meddle with (i. ¢. not to 
rate their own) the cities which were not under 
‘t; Kean deminion, but if they shall bave taken 
m=) of the latter, they are to restore such uninjured 
‘* the Romans: they are to build no fort on the 
Lata termtory, nor, if they should land there in 
ke, wremain a single night. This treaty clearly 
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indicates the respective dominions, and the relative 
positions of the two states at the end of the sixth 
century B.C.; for it is ridiculous to suppose that it 
was designed to anticipate relations which might 
occur at some future time, and not to settle ques- 
tions which had actnally arisen. Rome, at the 
height of the prosperity which she attained in the 
regal period, and in possession of the chief cities 
on the Latin coast, even beyond the later limits of 
Latium, is beginning to extend her commerce over 
the W. parts of the Mediterranean; while Carthage 
is pushing hers to the very coasts of Latium, and 
is also carrying on military operations there for its 
defence. It is an interesting fact, as Polybius 
observes (c. 23), that the treaty is wholly silent 
respecting the parts of Italy beyond the Roman 
territory: the Tyrrhenians and the Greeks are not 
referred to, unless tacitly as among the enemies 
against whose interference with their commerce the 
Carthaginians may have to conduct military opera- 
tions. With the Tyrrhenians we have seen that 
the Carthaginians dealt, as with Rome, by separate 
treaties, as the occasion arose: of their relations 
with Magna Graecia it is much to be regretted that 
history is almost silent; but we may fairly con- 
jecture that any serions efforts of ecommerce or con- 
quest in that quarter were postponed until Sicily 
should be made their own. 

The genuineness of the first treaty with Romo 
has been disputed on the very ground which affords 
its strongest confirmation; the position, namely, to 
which it represents Rome as having already attained 
at this early period of her history. The only dif- 
ficulty arises from the mis-statements of the Roman 
annalists, who refused to acknowledge the depression 
which Rome suffered as the first consequence of the 
revolution which made ber a republic; and from 
which she was so long in recovering. (Niebuhr, 
History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 533, foll.) Accord- 
ingly, when, a century and a half later, B. c. 348, 
the Roman republic was sufficiently recovered from 
its long struggle for existence, to have a foreign com- 
merce worth the protection of a second treaty with 
Carthage, we find, amidst a general similarity to the 
provisions of the first treaty, this important difference, 
that the Romans are excluded from Sardinia and 
Libya as rigidly as from the seas beyond the Fair Pro- 
montory, with the exception that their traders may 
expose their goods for sale at Carthage; and the same 
privilege is granted to the Carthaginians at Rome. 

The date assigned to this treaty is on the autho- 
rity of Livy (vii. 27), who only just refers to it. 
Polybins, who recites it in fall (iii. 24), does not 
meution its date. Several of the hest critics hesi- 
tate to assume the identity of the treaty in Polybius 
with that referred to by Livy. Grote (vol. x. p. 
541) supposes that the former was made somewhere 
between 480—410 bB. c., chiefly on the ground that 
it “argues a comparative superiority of Carthage 
to Rome, which would rather seem to belong to the 
latter half of the fifth century n.c., than to the 
latter half of the fourth.” Niebubr (vol. iii. p.87), 
on the other hand, thinks that Polybius was not 
acquainted with the transaction mentioned by Livy, 
and that the treaty which he speaks of as the 
second, was the one of the year 447, B. co. 306. 
It is seldom fair to play off great authorities against 
each other; but it may be done in this case, for 
there is really no good ground for doubting that 
Livy and Polybias each meant by the second treaty 
that which really was the second and the same. 
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This Second Treaty betireen Rome and Carthige 
belongs chronelosicaliy to the second periad of Car- 
thaginian histery; but the natural connection of 
the events demands the notice at one view of the 
relations between the states, from the beyinning, to 
their quarrel abeut Sieilian affairs, Livy, with his 
usta) partiality, represents the Carthavinians as 
sending aimbassalers te) Heme, to sue fer this 
alliance, Bat we know that Carthage was mistress 
of the Tyrrhenian seas, along the coasts of Italy 
(Died. xvi. 66); and that the coasts of Latium 
were insulted and plundered by a Greek fleet. 
Avcuust such invaders, Mebubr supposes, the Ro- 
hia seught protection fret the preat maritime 
power of Carthave (Niebuhr, vol. ti, pp. 85—87); 
and they weuld readily consent. to renounce a cout. 
werce, which they had already Jost, with Sardinia 
avd Africa, for the sake of safety on their own 
Cities. 

The amicable relations between the two republics, 
and the concord of their views respecting Italy, are 
further attested by the cougratukuions which the 
Carthueininns sent to Rome, oo the conclusion of the 
first Sammiite War (5.c. 342), with the present of a 
cobl crown of 25 pounds’ weizbt for the shrine of 
Sapiter inthe Capitel, (Liv. vil, 38.) 0 And again, 
in te. 306, the ancient treaty between Rome and 
Carthage was renewol for the third time, with a 
fresh offering of rich presents, (Liv. ix. 43.) 

But sach friendships between ambitious republics 
necessarily invelve jealousics, the sure presage of 
wlienetion, quarrel, and internecine war: and both 
the triendship and the jealousy are further shown in 
the histery of the mere intinerte allianee which was 
formed by Rome aud Carthaze in view of a common 
danger, Each state ad evidently come to reyard 
Greei Italy as its future prize, when the aid 
brought by Perrius to the Trreutines raised an ob- 
stucle to their destus, Which they at once united to 
remove, with a cordiality precisely measured anid 
lnnited by the iuterests of each, Carthage liad 
doubtiess viewed the progress of the Roman arms in 
So tody with feelings which her own position in 
Sicily compelled her ta dissemble; and Reme, on her 
part, skewed no disposition te seek aid trein Car- 
thave, til the war with Pyerhas became very critical, 
In the third year of the war, noc. 279, Rome and 
Carthage omelided a close detensive alliance, which 
Livy (f/pit. sin.) expressly cally the fourth, and 
Polvbins (il. 25) the dest, treaty between the two 
republics, The provisions ef the former treaties 
were renewed, with additional articles, which, with 
tle events that chnsuel, we cave in Niebulir’s words 
(vol ii p. 06) Tt was provided, that neither 
shoukh make a treaty of friendship with Pyrrhas 
Without the aceessien of the other, tn order that if 
lie atts kel the latter, the former taight still have 
the right of sending suecours. The auxiliaries were 
tu be paid by the state, whieh should) send them; 
the slips te convey them ta and tro were to be grven 
by Carthage. The litter was also to aliord: assist- 
atice With ships of war, in case af need; but the mia. 
ines Were not to be eormpelled te lind against their 
will, ‘This elanse in ‘ case of neal? Carthage, 
with the wish ef compelling Pyrrims ta return te 
Kyarus, mney prebably have interpreted in such a 
Way that, without waiting for a sininets from Rome, 
a fleet of one hundred and thirty galleys under Mavo 
cast anchor tear Ostia, at the dispesal of the senate. 
It was distnissed with thanks watheut being need, 
probably because Rome did not wish the Pocnians to 
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carry off the popnlation and wealth of Italic: teem, 
or becatse it feared lest they shoald estalish thee- 
selves in Italy. There was no need uf ther eost- 
ance. The Punie admiral now went to Prim # 
a neutral and ansuccessful mediator of wae » 
the latter was already known to have diecei os 
thenghts to Sicily. (Justin. xvii. 2.)7 The erate 
Which followed the transference of the war te ‘ht 
country belong to the history af the Cathanou 
affairs in Sicily; but they may be disnisai Ler, 
partly because they led to no permanent rsa wl 
peurtly because their progress furnishes anaorr pred 
of the deeply rooted jealousy which tow emsied 
tween Rome and Carthage,  Pyrrhus spest ice 
years in Sicily, B.c, 278—276, attempimg t & 
his part to fulfil the bright prospects held om ls 
the Greeks who had called him thither, of a Gra 
kingdom over which he was to rule after the <2 
pulsion of the Carthaginians, The faithiesecs € 
the Greeks to their promises and ther iis 
alone spoiled the scheme; and, after wasnnz ls 
efforts on the impregnable fortress of Lilyimean, is 
abandoned the enterprize in disgust. Dung tee 
three years Rome was steadily pursuing her eso 3 
terests in Italy, by subduing the states when Sal 
aided Pyrrlius, and Carthage was left to fen fe 
own battle in Sicily. “ That there prevailed s dp 
founded mistrust between the two republic.” ss" 
Niebubr (vol. ii, p. 511), “is clear even from tw 
fact, that Roman auxiliaries were either at & 
inanded, or else were not given for the defence of ta 
Punic province; though Carthage, it is true, rased 
soldiers in Italy.” (Zonaras, vii. 5.) 

Froin this view of the relations of the two np 
lies, during their state of amity, it is imposnbls mt 
to be struck with the fact, remarked by Metts 
elsewhere, how the order in which Rome was aed 
to deal with her successive enemies cuntmbstel 
fulfil the designs of providetice for her adrancemst 
to universal ewpire, and how diierent would bar 
been her fate, and that of Carthage, api of the wor, 
lind Carthage deserted her during her stragciss #&2 
the Etruscans and other peoples of alr, wah 
Gauls, and with Pyrrhus, 

(7.) Athens. — There was another foreizn pore, 
with whom Carthage never came actusils in ca 
tact, but whom nevertheless she watched with op 
interest and anxiety (Thuevd. vi. 34). and #5 
fortunes had no small intluence on ber own, Bat 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily been sawesfu. 
contlict must have ensued with Carthage; ba: de 
was relieved from this danger, and left the mere 
to pursue her own designs in Sicily by the destruc 
tion of that ill-fated armament, nic. 41h. 

10. Summery.—Such was the growth of the 
Carthaginian empire, and such her relations te fire 
states, during a time partly extending inte the serr= 
perial of ber history, though belonging chictiy & o* 
first. ‘To sum up, ina few wonls, her pasiti® at D> 
great histerieal epoch marked by the renewal af bee 
wars with the Greeks of Sicily :—In Ajrics she Gt 
suitued the Libyans immediately round the ©; 
furmed relations with the Nomads, which esalad 
her to purchase their services as merrenané: 2 o=t 
wars, and carriers for her inland commerce: parc 
azricultural colonies in the fertile districts abect te 
city, and others, both commercial and agneuiteres 
along the coasts of Byzacium and the Lesser Ss. 
and even to the Great Syrtis, so far as the part 
character of the district permitted; as wel] as oo toe 
W. portion of the N. coast, to the Pillars ef Hez- 
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esies, Beyond these limits she held possession of 
senfinta, Corsica (at least in part), the W. part of 
twity, and all the islands of the W. Mediterranean; 
wi ber colonies extended along the Mediterranean 
casts of Iberia and Liguria, and beyond the Pillars 
br towards the Equator on the one side, and the 
Arctic regions on the other. ‘Towards her mother 
cty she continued to acknowledge the filial duties 
if 4 colony; with her nearest neighbour, Cyrene, she 
bad settled a disputed boundary line: she had met 
the Greeks in a sea-fight off Corcyra; and had re- 
teed from a brief struggle with them in Sicily, which 
the was aboot to renew, after an interval of 70 years 
ea; in improving her resources; she had avoided 
tte duoble dangers of Persian alliance and resent- 
seat, and had seen the naval force of her most for- 
cetable rival for the empire of the seas destroyed in 
to Seracusan expedition: in the Tyrrhenian seas 
ste bad protected her own commerce by treaties with 
‘ve Italian states, one of which laid the foundation of 
ae intercourse destined to end in her destruction. 

To complete the review of this first period of her 
betery, it is necessary to turn to her internal con- 
bien and resources. On this subject, as well as in 
te preceding account of her empire, it is well to 
‘ar ia mind the remark of Grote, that all “ our 
pestive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
us! ber institutions, relates to the fourth, third, and 
sccrnd centuries B.C.; yet it may be held to justify 
pesumptive conclusions as to the fifth century B.c., 
nor A im reference to the general system pur- 

( Hist. of Greece, vol. x. p. 542.) 

“UL Political Constitution, — Our information on 
Sis subject ia of the most tantalizing kind; just 
“each to show us how interesting is the problem, 
vtich we have no sufficient materials to solve. The 
‘et account of Aristotle, and the incidental notices of 
Vulybine (especially vi. 51, et seq.), and other writers, 
m very elaborately discussed by Heeren (African 
Vationa, ol. i. chap. 3), and Klage (A ristoteles de Po- 
idee ¢ arthaginsenstum, W ratisl. 1824); whose disser- 
utass the inquirer should study, with Grote’s cau- 
ise that “ their materials do not enable them to reach 
=? certamty.” As a summary of the subject, it 
*vald te fruitless to attempt to improve on the con- 
wml account of Grote (vol. x. pp. 548, foll.): — 
‘iecweting the political constitution of Carthage, the 
ucts known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable 
= tc camprebend its real working. The magistrates 
in rank and precedence were, the 
» Kings or Saffetes, who presided over the Senate. 
lore were in like manner two Saffetes in Gades, 
<< each of the other Phoenician colonies (Liv. 
trai 37)." The name of these Snffetes is pro- 
“Xy identical with the Hebrew Shofetim, i, e. 
alee. * They seem to have been renewed an- 
wmuly, though how far the same persons were re- 
Scoble or actnally re-chasen, we do not know; but 

©? were always selected out of some few principal 
eck or Gentes. There is reason for believing 
‘at the genuine Carthaginian citizens were dis- 

rhctel into three tribes, thirty curiae, and three 
‘ta ed grates, —something in the manner of the 
aE) i From these gentes emanated a 
wtate ef three hundred, out of which again was 
‘rel & smaller council or committee of thirty 
pes ing the curiae (Mivers, die Phd- 
curr, vol ii. pt. 1. pp. 483—499); sometimes a 
"sl emaller ef anly ten principes. These little 
rvaeats are both grr mentioned in the poli- 


“al proceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the 
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Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls the 
Gerusia or Council of Ancients, — the Three Hun- 
dred, with that which he calls the Senate. (Polyb. 
x. 18 ; Liv. xxx. 16.) Aristotle assimilates the 
two Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to the two 
Kings of Sparta, and the Gerusia of Ca also 
to that of Sparta (Pol. ii. 8. §2); which latter 
consisted of thirty members, including the Kings, 
who sat in it. But Aristotle does not allude to any 
assembly at Carthage analogous to what Polybius 
calls the Senate. He mentions two councils, one 
of one hundred members, the other of one hun- 
dred and four (comp. Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 85) ; 
and certain Boards of Five—the Pentarchies. He 
compares the Council of one hundred and four to 
the Spartan Ephors; yet again, he talks of the 
Pentarchies as invested with extensive functions, 
and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council 
was identical with the assembly of one hundred 
Judges (said to have been chosen from the Senate 
as a check upon the generals employed), or Ordo 
Judicum; of which Livy speaks after the second 
Punic war, as existing with its members perpetual, 
and so powerful that it overruled all the other as- 
semblies and magistracies of the state. Through 
the influence of Hannibal, a law was to lessen 
the overweening power of this Order of Judges; 
causing them to be elected only for one year, instead 
of being perpetual. (Liv. xxxiii. 46; Justin, xix. 
2, mentions the 100 select Senators set apart as 
judges.) 

“ These statements, though coming from valuable 
authors, convey so little information, and are withal 
so difficult to reconcile, that both the structure and 
working of the political machine at Carthage may 
be said to be unknown. But it seems clear that the 
general spirit of the government was highly oli- 
garchical; that a few rich, old, and powerful families 
divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state; that they maintained them- 
selves in pointed and even insolent distinction from 
the multitude (Val. Max. ix. 5. § 4); that they 
stood opposed to each other in bitter feads, often 
stained by gross pertidy and bloodshed; and that 
the treatment with which, through these violent 
party antipathies, unsuccessful generals were visited, 
was cruel in the extreme. (Diod. xx. 10, xxiii. 9; 
Val. Max. ii. 7.§1.) It appears that wealth was 
one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates 
and generals procured their appointments in a great 
measure by corrupt means. Of such corruption, 
one variety was, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the curiae, or the 
political associations; a habit so continual, and em- 
bracing so wide a circle of citizens, that Aristotle 
compares these banquets to the Phiditia, or public 
mess of Sparta. (Pol. iii. 5. § 6.) There was 
a Demos or people at Carthage, who were consulted 
on particular occasions, and before whom proposi- 
tions were publicly debated, in cases where the 
Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind. (Aristot. Pol. ii. 8. § 3.) How numerous 
this Demos was, or what proportion of the whole 
population it comprised, we have no means of 
knowing. But it is plain that, whether more or 
less considerable, its multitude was kept under de- 
pendence to the rich families by stratagems such 
as the banquets, the lucrative appointments, with 
lots of land in foreign dependencies, &e. The pur- 
poses of government were determined, its powers 
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wielded, and the great offices held, —Snff-tes, Sena- 
tors, Generals, or Judges, — by the members of a 
small timber of wealthy families; and the chief 
opposition they encountered was from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government 
was conducted with skill and steadiness, as well for 
internal tranquillity, as fur systematic foreign and 
commercial aggrandisernent. Within the knowledge 
of Aristotle, Carthaye had never suffered either the 
snecesaful usnrpation of a despet, or any violent 
jotestine commotion. (Aristot. Jol. ii. 8. §1.) He 
briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of Hanno 
(v. 6. $2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi. 
4). Hanno is said te have formed the plan of 
putting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and exccuted under 
the severest tortures; all his family being put to 
death along with him, n.c. 340." His attempt is 
Compared by Aristotie to that of Pausanias at 
Sparta. The other attempt was that of Bomilear, 
BC. BOS, (dict. of Greek and Roman Biog., 
arts. Bomilear and dann.) The resemblance of 
the Carthaginian constitution to that of Venice is 
by no means so close as sulne writers faney, 

In the hater ages of the republic, when bitter fae- 
tiens divided the state, we read of popnlar tumults 
Which are compared to those of Alexandria for their 
vielence, as well as for the strange spectacle of boys 
joining in them as eagerly as the inen. (Polyb. 
xv. 30.) 

12. Military Resources and Organization, — In 
onder to understand both the progress and the decline 
of Carthare, no part of her polity requires more 
attentive consideration than her ainilitary system, 
Founded as the state was without difteulty, at a 
distance from any formidable enemies, and soon 
raised by commerce to the highest prosperity, it 


would have been strane if her citizens had displayed | 


any creat measure of military spint, such as that 
which is inseparably identiied with the Roman cha- 
racter, “There are not wanting examples of the 
preatest devotion in. tines of extreme danger; bat 
how Little occasion there was for their display, in the 
age during which the military systetn was formed, is 
clear trom the consideration that the first invasion of 
the Carthavinian territory was tnade by Acathoeles in 
r.c. 316. nere than five centures ‘from the founda- 
tion of the city. As to the Lihyan tribes, their pre- 
datery incursions on the cultivaters of the soil were 
curbert by the simple defence of a line of ditch. (Ap- 
pian. Jun, 32, 54, 59; Phiegon, Mirab, 18: this 
trench must not be confounded with that dug by the 
younser Scipio Africanus for a boundary between 
the Carthasinian and Numidian territory: AFRicaA.) 
The military system of Carthage theretore grew en- 
tirely ont of that necessity for foreign conquest which 
was entailed npen the state, as we have seen, by the 
extension of her commerce, Men do not nok their 
lives im war merely for the aequisition of wealth, 
Jeast of all when a force of dependents and mercena- 
ries can easily be found te fight their battles for 
them. Nay, it would at first sight seem good policy 
thus te throw the burthen upen others, while the 
state reaped the profit; and it required the bitter 
lessens of experience to prove that such a force was 
a broken reed, in the double sense of the Hebrew 
prophet, plereing the hand which it failed to support, 
Such a resource was at hand for the Carthaginians 
in a theeefold form; the entoreed service of her 
Libyan subjects; the mercenary aid of the Nomad 
tribes; aud the labwur uf her slaves. 
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(1.) Naral Forces. — From the nator ot 
case, the earliest warlike enterprize: of Cartas re 
upon the sea. She not only required a peu 
navy to transport her forces to Saniinia anj S07; 
but she must be prepared to encounter tic tes @ 
the Tyrrhenians and those of the Greeks of »27 
and Massilia; and, as we have seen, her fit actui 
encounter was with the Phocacans of Suiza 
Fortunately, our information on her naval rxas 
and arrangements is tolerably complete: we dc 
most of it from Polybias and Appian. (On there 
ral subject, see especially Polyb. i. 20, 39.9. 32) 

One of the earliest works of the first settler us 
the excavation of a spacious harbour (Cet hor ). suis 
the city; with an outer harbour for trauspers ov 
merchant vessels; and with docks and manu 
containing everything required for the outht « wu 
ships. (See below under Topography.) The e=z- 
ber of vessels of war (besides transports) thu: jr 
vided for is stated at 220 (Appian. Pun. 96) = 
it is natural to su that extra arranrss 
could be made for a much larger number, Aor- 
inzly, we find the Carthaginians, in their Ne: 28 
wars, With from 150 to 200 ships of war; hc: 2 
the first Punic War, they had 350 ships of ¥<. 
carrying 150,000 men, at the great sea-nzb: =r 
Regulus, nc. 254. This was at the climss of ther 
naval power ; which not only suflered greatir om 
its repeated defeats by the Romans, bat mut a 
have lost very mach of its importance whrep the st 
was deprived of its possessions in Sicily (B.C. 241), 
Sardinia, and Corsica (B.c. 238); be-ides ehh 3 
was always the policy of the Barciue familr (> = 
ascendancy dates from B.C, 247) to figtit tbe taises 
of Carthage by land rather than by sea. 

Triremes seem to have constituted the Carth- 
ginian fleet during their Sicilian wars; and a ss 
probable that they followed the Syracnusan mrdcrs 
(Heeren, p. 246.) A tradition preserved br lot 
fruin Aristotle makes them the inventors of quacc- 
remes, (Plin. vii. 57.) The war with Pras 
Sicily naturally led them to adopt the larzer te 
which had been introduced by the Greeks (spro-7 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes); and in the wars *4 
Rome they generally used quinqueremes (Polrs | 
20, 27, 59, 63, et aléb.; Liv, xxi. 22): and the sane 
form was adopted by the Romans from a Pra 
model, (Polyb. i. 20.) The admiral's ship a te 
battle with Duilius, which had seven banks of acs 
had been taken from Pyrrhus, (I'oirh b SS) 
Polybius computes the ships lost in the First Poss 
War at 500 quinqueremes on the side of the Carne 
ginians, and 700 on that of the Romans (3 #3) 
Fire ships were used in the defence of the city = 
the Third Punic War. (Appian. Pum. 99.) To 
complement of men to aquingnereme was420, name* 
120 tighting men, and 300 rowers. (Polyh & 26°) 
The rowers were public slaves, who were pracomd 
chiefly from the interior of Africa, in sach nup-bers | 
EEE RENE 

* Polybius makes this statement of the curnbe 
of the Roman crews; but it agrees with the he. 
of ships and men given for the Carthayinian thet 
Heeren ascribes to a larger number of nwers wo O® 
Punic ships, that superiority over the Sstacs eae 
and Romans in manoeuvre, which his astoerss 
refer expressly to greater skill, (Poly. + 22.545 
Diod. xx. 5.) The models being alike, the map Mer 
of rowers could not well be different; but those 
the Carthaginians were thoroughly trawed G27 
slaves, 
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thst Hasdrubal, in the Second Panic War, bonght 
ii) at one time (Appian. Pun, 9); and they were 
devbtless kept in constant exercise; hence the ra- 
yidity with which Carthage prepared her fleets, 
Th: sooants in Polybins of the sea-fights in the 
Fint Punie War should be carefully studied, espe- 
cally that with Regulus, in which the Romans 
popted the manoeuvre now so well known under 
ie one of “breaking the line.” In combined 
servations, the admiral acted under the commander of 
‘pw land forees, as in the case of Hamilcar and 
ltaetrobal (Polyb. ii. 1); but sometimes he took 
at waled orders from the senate or the commander- 
pchiel, (Died. xiv. 55; Polyaen. v. 10. § 2.) 
[x chips of Carthage were placed under the pro- 
ition of ber sea-deities, whose images seem to have 
reo carred upon the sterns. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 572; 
daster, pp. 97, foll.) 

(2) Land Forces. — The bulk of the Cartha- 
‘San army was composed of their Libyan subjects 
od of merrenaries, not only from Africa, but from 
early all the shores of Western Europe, Small, 
eweret, 28 was the purely Punic portion, it de- 
rea particular attention. The chief commands 
vt aeigned, of course, to Carthaginian citizens ; 
i, tesides this, motives of honour were held out to 
ni tivm inte the service, each citizen wearing as 
ary rings as he had served campaigns. (Aristot. 
w. vic. 2. § 6: as Heeren observes, this custom 
ts Figuificance to Hannibal's message sent to Car- 
age with the rings of the Roman knights who 
slain at Cannae.) It would even seem, if we 
» trast Diodorus, that the honour to be reaped 
m the Siciian wars moved the citizens of Car- 
‘re © strongly, as to lead considerable bodies of 
sa inte destruction, and to induce the state to be 
we sparing of their lives. (Diod. xvi. 70, 71, xix. 
6) The expensive service of the cavalry seems 
care bad a attraction for the higher classes. 
@, above all, we generally find in a Punic army a 
al 'mly of 2500 citizens, called the Sacred Band, 
we fer their station, wealth, and courage, and 
‘ingsisbed by the splendour of their arms and by 
w vessels of gold and silver plate. They appear to 
te foarkt on fost, and to have formed the general's 
i-gaurd (Diod. xvi. 80, xx. 10, e¢ seg.; Plut. 
ef 27,28; Polyb.xv.13.) In the extreme danger 
Oe state, all the citizens formed a Sacred Band, 
! ald furnish an army as formidable for its 
nivrs as for its desperate bravery. The city 
oui out 40,000 heavy-armed infantry, with 1000 
acy amd 2000 war-chariots, to meet Agathocles 
xen, Pum. 80); and the desperate defence of the 
‘at the close of the Third Punic War, showed that 
(urthaginians would have made no mean soldiers. 
¢ ther other forces, for the full detail of which 
sace is inadequate, Heeren bas given an ad- 
ile account. He remarks the resemblance be- 
et the Persian and Carthaginian armies, the 
wr uniting nearly all the nations of the East, and 
atter af the West: had their league with Xerxes 
eet Greece succeeded, and had the two armies 
vl om the suil of Sicily, “they would have pre- 
el the remarkable exhibition of a muster of 
® al the varieties of the human species at that 
‘ keown” (African Nations, vol. i. p. 252.) 
‘was ascribes this mixture of peoples to design, 
tue diderence im their languages might be an 
@* to conspiracies and revolt, which, however, 
® they did cocur, were for the same reason the 
v hfienlt to allay. (Polyb.i. 67.) The main 
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dependence was placed on the subject Libyans, who, 
armed with long lances, formed the bulk of the in- 
fantry and heavy cavalry. Next came the Iberians, 
equipped with white linen vests, and swords fit both 
to cut or thrust ; of whose conspicuous valour many 
examples occur; and then their rude and savage 
neighbours, the Gauls, from the Gulf of Lyon, who 
fought naked, with a sword only made for striking, 
and were renowned for their perfidy: both peoples 
served as infantry and cavalry. (Polyb. ii. 7, iii. 
114; Liv. xxii. 46; Diod. v.33.) Besides these, 
there were Campanian mercenaries, who had de- 
serted the Greeks in the Sicilian wars; Ligurians, 
who are first mentioned in the Punic Wars ; and 
Greeks, who appear about the same time, and who 
may have been introduced into the service through the 
campaigns of Pyrrhus in Sicily. To these must be 
added two descriptions of force peculiar to the Car- 
thaginian armies; the Balearic slingers, who skir- 
tmished in front [BALZAREs ], and the light cavalry 
of the Nomads, who were levied by deputations sent 
out by the senate, from the Maurusii near the Pillars 
of Hercules, to the frontiers of Cyrenaica. Mounted 
without a saddle on small active horses, so well 
trained as not to need even the rush halter, which 
formed their only bridle ; equipped with a lion-skin 
for dress and bed, and a piece of elephant-hide for a 
shield; rapid alike in the charge, the flight, the 
rally; they were to the Carthaginians far more than 
the Cossacks are to the Russians. (Diod. xiii. 
80; Strab. xvii. p. 828; Polyb., Liv., passim.) 
Chariots, derived doubtless from their Phoenician 
ancestors, were used by the Carthaginians in their 
wars with Timoleon and Agathocles (Diod. xvi. 80, 
xx. 10); but they were superseded by the elephants 
of whom we hear so much in the wars with Rome. 
Having borrowed from Pyrrhus, as is supposed, the 
idea of training these beasts to war, they kept up 
the supply by means of their inland trade with 
Africa, and also by demanding them as tribute from 
some of the subject cities. A tract of land near the 
city was set apart for their maintenance; and vaulted 
chambers were provided in the triple landward wall 
for 300 elephants and their food. Another row of 
such chambers contained stables for 4000 horses, 
and stores for their food; and in the same line of 
defences there were barracks for 20,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, besides immense magazines of 
provisions and military stores. The total force, which 
Carthage could raise with ease, may be computed at 
100,000 men. Though the standing armies of 
modern states were then unknown, a military force 
must always have been kept on foot to garrison the 
city and the foreign possessions; and in both cases 
these garrisons were composed of mercenaries, 

Such was the army of Carthage, equally wanting 
in consistence and security. The discipline of such 
a motley host was as difficult as it was necessary; 
and Livy justly adduces, as one proof of Hannibal's 
genius, his maintenance of authority over his troops. 
(Liv, xxviii. 12.) The general results of the sys- 
tem are well summed up by Grote: —“ Such men 
had never any attachment to the cause in which they 
fought, seldom to the commanders under whom they 
served ; while they were often treated by Carthage 
with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruc- 
tion. (Polyb. i. 65—67; Diod. xiv. 75—77.) A 
military system such as this was pregnant with 
danger, if ever the mercenary soldiers got footing in 
Africa; as happened after the First Punic War, when 
the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But on 
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foreign serviee in. Sicily, these mercenaries often | allios. 


enabled Carthage to make conquest at the cost only 
of her money, without any waste of the blood of her 
own eitizens, The Carthaciniin generals seein ge- | 
nerally te have relied, like Persians. upon numbers — | 
inanitesting little or no military skill; until we come | 
te the Price wars with Rome, conducted under Ha- | 
iilear Barea and his illustrions son Lannthal.” | 
(Hist. of Greece, vol. x. pp. SAT, 548.) Another | 
soiree of danger in the system is pointed ont by | 
Heeren: —* Upon the whole, however, this system 
could alfwd the republic but little internal secunty. 
The impossibility of calling an arniy like this toge- 
ther ina short time must have made every sudden 
attuek dreadful. Their enemies soon found this 
out; and repeated examples have shown that their 
fleets were not always sufficient te repel invasion. 
As often as this happened, a struggle for life or 
death inst live ensued; and although they might 
easily make good the Juss of a foreign defeat, yet, in 
every scar upon their own ground, their ALL rested 
Upeu the east ota die.” (Heeren, Ayrecun Nations, 
vol. 1. Pt art oe 260.) 

13. Kismeiael Affairs, — One of the obscurest 
ports of the whole subject is the nminde of raising and 
wwitninistering these chormens revenues, which must 
have been required te support the eelenial and mili- 
tury expetices, a5 Well as the heme government of the 
Slate, 

(1.) Seurvers of Wealth in general.— It is wrong 
te think of Carthave as a purely commercial state. 
Her prospevity rested, as already intimated in speak- 
ja of her territury, on the solid) basis ef the land. 
Anriculture was Uhe favourite pursuit of her nobles, 
citizens, and colunists:; her immediate terntery was 
so fertile, that the sei] of Twzariuin is said to have 
Vielded a hundred-told return (Plin, v. 4. s.3.): and 
her foreign possessions, espectully Sardinia and Sicily, 
were nuide ty contribute hirge supplies of corn for the 
constuoption of the city. The devotion of ber chief 
mnen to agrieultiure is itndieated by the great work of 
Maco, in ZS books, which alone of all the treasures 
of Punic Hterature the Romans thought worth pre- 
serving. That the taste for avricultare dechned 
with the growth of ceomuneree, is attirmed by Cicero, 
whe recurds the chanze as a main cause of the de- 
clive of Carthage (Repub. ti 4) 5 but the deelme 
was only comparative, as is shown by the great 
prosperity of the city in the periud preceding the 
Third Punie War. when she was shut up t her own 
Himediate territory. Neither were manufactures 
wad the wechontca! arts neglected: and great wealth 
flowed inte the city by the deport of the precious 
metals fro Spain and other parts, It is true that 
the inines were generally reserved by the state, but 
that they were sometimes private property is proved 
by the example of Hannibal, (Ulin. xxxiii. 6.5. 31; 
unless the pessage refers to Hannibal in his public 
capacity.) 

(2.) Erpenses of the State. —~ The chief offices 
of state being held without a silury, the expenses of 
the heme government were probably light. The 
great demands upon the paldie resources were for the 
wnaintenance of her miliuury forees, and the expenses 
of her colonial and commercial expeditions; but in 
beth eases the actual demviids in money were partly 
lizhtened by payments in kind, and the use of 
barter in commercial intercourse with foreigners. 

(3.) Kerenne. — The foiluwing were the chief 
sources of the public revente, 

a The Zribute paid by the subject nations and 
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In Africa the country districts paid tare in 


| produce, and the cities in money, the greatest ex- 
| tributions being derived from the nich dinmt ¢ 


Emporia. It is supposed that the amount o te 
assessment, in both cases, was ordinanly fixe’: r- 
ference has already been made to its grest ince 
upon emergencies. The same system yprean = 
have been pursued in the provinces. amear #2-) 
Sardinia was the chief contributor. In th» ae & 
have ample proof that the tribute was mused fit Ur 
mest part in produce, of which a pert ta 7- 
tained for the maintenance and pay of the rm-4, 
and the remainder was remitted to Carthace. be 
large magazines were provided for its reception 

b, Customs, — In all the ports of the eos x 
provinces, as well as of the city, iinport dutws me 
rigorously levied, The importance attachet te ts 
branch of revenue is attested by the existing tov 
with Rome,and by those with the Tyrrheniuazs mem 
to by Aristotle. (See above.) The heavy sman ¢ 
the customs is shown by the active contratanc te 
which was carried on across the desert frute ¢ 
Cyrenaica, (Strab. xvii. p. 836.) In the lastar d 
the republic, and as the result of the fingn a ~ 
forms made by Hannibal after the Seon Poe 
War, the customs seem to have been the pric fe 
source of revenne. (Liv. xxxiii. 47, assurins. ts 
Heeren, that rectigalia here means customs } 

¢. Mines. — A chief branch of the Punic. « 
the Phoenician, trade was the import of the peoc 
and useful metals: gold, silver, tin, &e. Wher 7 
could obtain a secure footing on the sail, ther eerie 
the mines themselves, partly by the labour « tbe 
tives and partly by slaves. The Spanish mune vet 
the great source of the precious metals; and je4érs 
tells us that all of them, known in his time, bal >< 
opened by the Carthaginians during their poe es*8 
of the country, (For further particulars, sv ie 
PANIA.) The produce of there mines Was cat 
and it sufficed to pay the military expenses af be 
state, probably with a large surplus. The potest" 
of these resources dates chiefly from the congaesf 
the Barcine fainily in Spain (a certain meta. 
especially from Baetica, had been made from vert 
early times); and aceordingly, while the eax 
money, during and after the First Punie Wer. tors 
Carthage to make terms with Reme, and mot 
her in the war with her mercenaries, her pocom* 
resources, during the Second War, seem to Lere ae 
uo limit. 

d. Extraordinary Resources.— Under this be. 
Heeren mentions an attempt to obtain a less im 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus, during the First Pune ¥ ©. 
which, though unsuccessful, is worthy of notee a 
early example of the financial expedieat » fue 
to modern states; and also a system of puvate-s.. 
which seems, however, to rest on the false reac.rs @ 
Kapynddvier fur Kadynddeci in Aristotle. (Com 
ii, 2. § 10.) ; 

(4.) Financial Administration. — Under & 
head, unfortunately, there is nothing to be sx: 


what we do not know. That the management 2 


finances was entrusted to one of the committees @ 
Pentarchies, under the covtroul of the nit, ond 
hy means of an executive officer, wham the hase 
call Quaestor, are rather conjectures frm Be > 
neral character of the government than fact? e 
blished by evidence. “ But how many (arts 
still remain which we either cannot answer 2! 8. = 
at best only by conjecture? Before whan &/ Ge 
inanagers lay their accounts? Whe fised x =~ 
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su it the people, or, as seerns most probable, tho 
we? But it is better to confess our ignorance 
tiny to advance empty conjectures, Even the little 
that might be deduced from the passage of Livy, 
sinady mentioned (xxxiii. 45, 46), would only per- 
bape lead us to false conclusions; since he only speaks 
eé olwaes, from which we cannot infer the state of 
tones during the flourishing period of the repnblic.” 
(tleeren, African Nations, vol. i. pp. 154, 155.) 

(5.) Money. — The entire absence of Punic coins 
‘tw thase which are extant belong to the restored 
Keown city) has raised the interesting question, 
wether this great power was without a mint of her 
ova, Gald and silver were the standard of value at 
Carthage, as elsewhere, but we have no evidence 
(het the republic coined money. Some of the Sici- 
‘ae states which were subject to Carthage, especially 
Masermas, struck coins with epigraphs in the Punic 
ancuage, which are still extant; and such money 
eu doabtless current at Carthage, as well as other 
feng caimages. The only money we hear of as 
wut te Carthage was a,sort of token, consisting 
* « eabstance enclosed in leather, sealed, and bear- 
ag the stamp of the state, the whole being of the size 
va value of a tetradrachm: the exact composition 
(the enclosed substance was kept secret. (Aesch. 
Ast, Soerat. p. 78, ed. Fischer; Aristid. Orat. 
vat. i. p. 145; Eckhel, Doetr. Num. Vet. vol. 
* pp. 136, 137, where the whole subject of the 
sau money is discussed.) 

\4, Trade of Carthage. —On this. subject, which 
isily disenssed by Heeren in two of the best chap- 
sof his most valuable essay, we have only space 
rs few brief remarks. The whole foreign trade of 
ethage was, as far as possible, a rigid system of 
eagedy. Other great maritime states have gene- 
i; suaght te develope the commerce of their colo- 
em; but Carthage regarded ber colonies and pos- 
ewes merely as staples for her own trade; and 
ar every effort, as the treaties with Rome show, 
ex: bade foreign merchants from all ports except 
° un, 

(!) Her Maritime commerce of course included 

Ler cokwnies and possessions, and extended also 
‘he shares of other states. The chief scene of its 
crite was the W. Mediterranean, including, be- 
v« ler own ports, those of the Greek states of 

it and Senthern Italy, whence she imported oil 
¢ wine for ber own use and for the market of 
“e; giving in retarn the agricultural produce 
icith manufactures of her own territory, with 
i siver, and stones, and negro slaves 
a fever Africa. Among her other chief imports 
re imen cleths from Malta for the African market ; 
ci: fren Lipara; from Corsica, wax and honey, 
‘ slawes, who were most highly esteemed ; iron 
» Aethalia (£iba); and from the Balearic 
cals males and fruits, giving in retarn the com- 
tites of which the islanders were fondest, wine 
jeemen. [Baceanns.} But these islands were 
ety of imxpurtance as a station off the coast of 
wn, far the trade with the peninsula in oil and 
», a2 well as im the precious metals. This trade 
hearht by Heeren to have been the channel also 
thet with Ganj, on the coast of which the Car- 
cumans bad no colonies, and where the only fo- 
i tuaritimne state, Masilia, was always at enmity 
bh Carthage < for that the Carthaginians had rela- 
* with Gaal, directly or indirectly, is proved by 
bate of ruercenaries in their armies, Beyond the 
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the Casstrerpes, whence they imported tin, and 
even to the amber-producing coasts of N. Europe 
(Fest. Avien Or. Marit. 95, foll., 375, foll.; comp. 
Brirannicaz Insutag). On the W. coast of 
Africa, their colonies extended as far S. as the island 
of Cerne, the great mart of their trade, in which 
they exchanged ornaments, vessels, wine, and Egyp- 
tian linen, for elephants’ teeth and the hides of beasts. 
They seem even to have reached the gold-producing 
countries about the Niger. (See the curious account 
in Herod, iv. 196, as illustrated by the narratives of 
recent travellers in Heeren, Afr. Nat. vol. i. pp. 175. 
foll.) Beyond the parts they had reached, they 
pretended that the Atlantic became unnavigable 
throngh fogs, shallows, and sea-weed ; tales founded 
doubtless upon the marine vegetation which sur- 
rounds the Azores and other islands of the Atlantic ; 
but exaggerated for the purpose of deterring other 
inariners from dividing with them a lucrative com- 
merce. [ATLANTICUM Mare. 

(2.) Land Trade.— By the agency of the Nomad 
tribes, especially the Nasamones, Carthage carried 
on a very extensive trade in Inner Africa, to the 
banks of the Nile, on the one side, and of the Niger 
on the other, and in the intervening space to the 
oases of Augila, the Garamantes (Fezzan), and 
others; whence their chief importations seem to 
have been a few precious stones and a vast number 
of negro slaves. But this subject is so mixed up 
with the caravan routes over the desert, and with 
the geography of Africa in general, that it cannot 
be discussed here. 

15. Religion. —Those who wish to study this 
most interesting but obscure branch of Carthaginian 
antiquities may consult the works of Munter and 
Gesenius mentioned above. Not having space for 
speculation, we here set down merely the few ascer- 
tained facts, The Punic worship, though influenced by 
foreign elements, especially the Greek, was doubtless 
at first identical with that of the Phoenicians, which 
was a form of the Sabacism so generally prevalent in 
the East. They adored the following divinities, who 
are mentioned, of course, by the ancient writers, 
under the names of their supposed equivalents in the 
Greek and Roman systems. 

(1.) Kronos or Saturn, who is generally identified 
with the Moloch of the Canaanites, and by some 
with Baal, and whose natural manifestation is 
supposed by some to be the Sun, as the chief power 
of Nature; by others the planet Saturn, as the 
most malignant of celestial influences, To him they 
had recourse in the disasters of the state, propi- 
tiating him with human sacrifices, sometimes of 
captives taken in war, and at others, as the most 
acceptable offering, of the best beloved children of 
the noblest citizens, (Diod. xiii. 86, xx. 14, 65; 
Justin, xviii. 6; Oros, iv, 6.) Certainly the de- 
scription of this deity and his rites answers exactly 
to that of 
“ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears ; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels Jond, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through 


fire 
To his grim idol.” (Milton, Par. Lost, ii.) 


(2.) The Tyrian Hercules, the patron deity of 
the mother city and all her colonies, whose Phoe- 
nician name was Melcarth, i.e. King of the City, 
is by some identified with Baal and the Sun, by 


‘ta, theur trade extended northwards as far as | others with the Babylonish Bel and the planet 
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Jupiter, the most genial af celestial influences, On 
nevount of her worship of this her tutelur deity, 


Carthaye is personitied as the dauehter of Hereules, | 


(Cie, N. 7). iii, 16.) 

(3.) The female deity associated with him is 
the Phoenician Astarte, or Tanith, the goddess 
ot the whom the Romans comunonly 
mention by the name of Coclestis, Sle was some- 
times ideutitie) with Vesta, semetimes with Diana, 
on secount of her svinbol, the ereseent moon, an 
semetines with Venus, on account of jer workbip 
which was celebrated with the iiost Iasciviens abo- 


elements, 


mitstions, as in Phoenicia, so aloo at Carthage and 
other places in the territory, especially Srcca Ve- 
Nena. (Val. Max. ii, 6.$ 16; Appul. Wet. xi. 
p. 257, Bip.; Salvian, de J’ror. vill. p. 95; Mor- 
eelli, Afr. Christ. a. aa, 399,421; Augustin, Civ, 
Dei ii. 4, wo VO, Tertull, Apel, 12, et alth.) 

(4.) Femeun, the ged of the eclestial vault, whose 
temple ecenpicd re 9 CORSpPlewoUs place in thie city. is 
identified by the Greeks and Romans with Aescula- 
MS, 

(5.) Apollo, whose temple and golden shrine 
Steal near the form, is stipipased to be Bual-Hain- 
man. (Darth, p. 96.) 

(6.) Poseidon aml Triton are mentioned by Hero- 


dotus as Libvan deities ; but he does not give their | 


native names. (Herod. i. 50, iv. 179.) The lat- 
ter deity had an oracle, with a sacred tnped, like 
that at Delphi. [Comp. Trrrox, Trironts 
Parus. | 

(7.) Among Genes and JTeroes, we find that the 
folluwing were worshipped: a Genins of Death, to 
whom also hymns were sung at Gades (Philostr. 
Wit, Apoll. vy. 4); Dido, as the foundress of the 
city (Justin. xvii. 6); Meomilear, who tell at Hi- 
mera, and whose worship was conneeted with the 
story of his supernatural disappearance on that day 


(Herod. vii. 167); the brothers /*hiluent [Arar | 


Pantaenonem |; and Jolais, a hero of Sardinia 
(Polyb. vii. 9.) 

(8.) Forcin Deities. — The influence npon Car- 
thaye of intercourse with Greece is shown by her 
adeption, from Sicily, of the worship of Demeter and 
Persephone. (Died. xiv. 77. 
step was the fearful pestilence which had destroyed 
their victorious army before Syracuse (rn, c. 395), 
and whieh they attributed to the wrath of the god- 
desses for the pillage by Hinuleo of their temple in 
the suburb of Achradina. 

There seeins to have been no sacerdotal caste at 
Carthage; but the offices of the priesthood were 
filled by the highest persons in the state; and in 
war we tind the generals otlering sacrifices, sametimes 
during the dear of battle. 
xiv. 77; Justin. xvii. 7.) The armies were attended 
hy prophets, whose voice controuled their meve- 
ments. 1 he enterprizes of Come ree and coloniza- 
tien were placed wider the sanction of religion, 
monuments of them being dedicated in the temples, 
as in the cases of the vevaye of Hanno, which has 
come down to us, and the metnorials of the myste- 
rious death of Hamilear at Himera, which were 
dedicated in ail the colonies, as well as at Carthage, 
(Hered. vii, 167.) Of the sanctuaries which they 
established in connection with their colonies, we 
have examples in that of Hercules at CarTuaco 
Nova, and that of Poseidon founded by Hanno on 
the W. coast of Afrion. [Sonorrs. | 

Such was the state of Carthage during the time 


of her greatest prosperity; and such the systein j of her finances. Besides the lus of 


The motive to this | 


( Herod. Vii. 167: Died. j 
j alremdy noticed. 
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which seems to have been fully devehiped at the 
epoch which we have marked as the terpinate 
the first period of her history, B. c. 410. The re. 
remaining periods are so closely mixed ap witht 
Hellenic and Roman histories, and are © ile 
treated of in the works of our great historans, tac 
the briefest possible outline will serve the purus 
of this work. 

ii. Second Period of Carthaginian hotucy, BC 
410—264.— The war with the Greeks ¢ 
which were renewed in pm. c. 440, by the spor 
EGcesta to Carthage for aid in ber quart) ets 
SELINUS, occupied nearly all the century aod a | 
Which intervenes till the cominencement of ! 
with Rome. The most marked epechs in them on 
the conthets in Sicily with Dionysius L (nc 4l0 
—368), and Timoleon (Rn. c. 345—340), ai @ 
Africa with Agathocles (rR. ©. 312—307), she 
| invasion, though ultimately defeated, pointed ot 

where the power of Carthage was mest vuln 
}and vave the precedent tur the fatal enteqewes 
ithe Scipies, Our chief ancient authority f 
period is Diodorus, compared with Plutarch, Apa 
aud Justin, The chief details are related ia the 
work, under SICILiA, SYRACUSAER, EGrstA, ML- 
nus, AGHIGENTUM, &c., in the several artes 
the Dictionary af Greek and Romun Buorp 
(Hasxninar, Himitcosx, Maco, Diosysirs. lime 
LEON, AGATHOCLES, Ac.) and im the bistums ¢ 





we 


34 


af 


* 


| Greece, especially Grote (vol. x. chars. Si. 84 
whose very full narrative, however, only extex> & 
yet to the destruction of the victorious Carthagues 


army before Syracuse by pestilence rather thar © 
the arms of Dienysius, B. c. 394. The nit: 
i issiie of these campaicns Was in favour of tbe | 





thasiniaus, whose conquest of the island sow 
abut te be completed, when the invasion of Fvrras: 
éefiectal a brief diversion (mn. c. 277— 3735) Bes 
retreat seemed to Jeave the Carthaginians. at lene 3, 
| free to snatch the prize, which they had coves! 
their first foreign conquest, and had so persevenrc’? 
pursued, But the Roman eagle was already ate 
ing the same rich prize from the other bank of te 
narrow straits: the affair of Messana and the Me 
mertines gave a pretext for interposimon ; ad Lo 
landing of «a Roman host in Sieti¥, a. C. 264, se 
the fate both of the island and of Carthace. 
The other principal events of this period wer U# 
i second, third, and fourth treaties with Rene. ne 
revolutionary attempts of Hanno (Rr. c. 340) § 
Bomnilear (4. c. 308), already mentioned, and a 
gerous revolt of the subject Libyans after the ot 
disaster before Syracuse in B.c. 394. Te ta 
period belongs also the reception at Carthage of ts 
fuitives froin the destruction of Tyre by Aleaatcet, 
The success of the Maced ex 





* 


conqueror and his alliance with Crrene, sets ¢ 
have excited some alarm at Carthage; and tae > 
public is said to have sent an embassy to Ajesamc#t. 
to congratulate him on his retarn fromm India. (Ue 
xvii. 113; comp. Justin. xxi. 6; Oros, iv. 6.) 

iii. Vhird Period.— Wars with Rome, & ¢. 254 
—146, 

1. The First Punic War was a contest fir te 
dominion of Sicily. Though virtualiy deca! © 
its second and third years by Hiero's adbestan te + 
liomans (1h. c. 263), and by the fall of Agngetts= 
(B. ¢. 262), the great resvurees of Carthage pe 
longed it for twenty-three years (B. c¢. 264—2414 
and it was only brought to a close by Ube eater 
Sailr, it coat 
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br thw dominion of the W. Mediterranean, and 


pared Rome on more than an equality with her as 

snstal power. But there were two results of the 
ear stil] more fatal to the republic, 

2. The total want of money at the end of the war 
lal to the Rewolt of the Mercenaries, who were 
awed by west of the subject Libyans and allied 
ites in Afmiea, and carried on for three years and 
+ iaif a avil war which reduced the city to the 
teak of ruin (B. Cc, 240—237), and, extending to 
‘anlisia, it gave the Romans a pretext for taking 
peo of that island, and soon afterwards of 
Corsica and the smaller islands. 

1 Frwn the very source, whence Carthage ob- 
tweed ber salvation in this war, sprang the baneful 
lei which infected all ber subsequent being ; that 
id the bease of Humilear Barca and Hanno. In this 
swat party struggle we first trace the breaking up 
¢ Carthage into an aristocratic and democratic 
‘ston, which not only distracted her councils, but 
erpeed her to the danger, which a divided state 
ears ineurs in presence of a powerful enemy, of 
te ntestine parties either strengthening themselves 
ty iw foreign influence, or determining their rela- 
tea of war or peace by selfish, instead of patriotic, 
resiterations. The influence of these factions on 
ihe fate of Carthage is admirably traced by Heeren, 
0 St chapter on her Decline and Fall. 

4. Cinsely connected with these party contests is 
*e event whieh gives a deceitful appearance of 
apenty to the period between the First and 
wand Panic Wars, the Conquest of Spain by 
iesivar Barca and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, n. c. 
i231. [Hisrania.} This great enterprize, 
Sie advancing the power of the Barcine family, 
iB acceptable to the people as a compensation for 
* iat <€ Sicily and Sardinia; but it committed 
len, ae Hamiloar desired, to a final struggle for the 
aetery with Rome, 

5. The Second Punic War was a decisive conflict 
(awh, like the war of 1793 between England and 
tance, may have been the inevitable consequence of 
w relative positions of the states, but of which, as 
fStwt war, the immediate occasion was the supposed 
rvet ef une of the two parties in the state; and 
# sane motives which led Hanniba} to plunge into 
» «seed him to prolong it to the utmost. It 
ited seventeen years, B.C. 218—201, and resulted 
| ‘se utter prostration of Carthage before her rival. 
i# het ber fleet and all her possessions out of Africa, 
wi even there Masinissa was planted as a thorn in 
moe, at the bead of a powerful new state, and 
“eewly eager to pick a new quarrel, which might 
bas oy & pretext for her destruction. [AFRrica, 
Cxtnra |. 

6. Mall the Administration of Hannibal shed one 
* @ bepe upon the dark prospects of the devoted 
He overthrew the despotism of the Ordo Ju- 
rem, netwithstanding that its undue power had 
i the creation of the democratic party which 
sped his family, by confining to a year the term 
“ce, which had before been for life; and he in- 
«ured such order into the finances, that ten years 
Sard to pay the tribute imposed by the peace with 
7¢ Meanwhile, a new rival of Rome was rising 
“+r East: and if, as Hannibal meditated, Carthage 
fel hawe brought what force she yet had to the aid 
istewhus the Great, the carcer of the triumphant 
foi enaght perhaps yet have been checked. But, 
saucmd by the opposite faction, and proscribed by 
a, Hannibal was compelled to fly to Antiochus, 


nef, 
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B.c. 195. With his departure his party became 
extinct, and the influence of Rome became supreme 
even within the state. 

7. After this it could not be doubted that the 
tongue of Cato uttered the decree of fate as much as 
the voice of hatred, in the celebrated sentence Car- 
thago delenda est. Amidst the conflicts which Rome 
had yet before her in the East, Carthage, fallen as 
she was, and though daily suffering more and more 
from the encroachments of Masinissa [Arrica], 
might yet be troublesome if not formidable. The 
chance of such a danger was exaggerated in the 
reports carried back to Rome by Cato from his 
embassy to settle the disputes with Masinissa, his 
failure in which added the stimulus of personal resent- 
ment to the hatred which his party bore to Carthage ; 
and the pretext of the armed resistance, to which 
Masinissa at length drove the Carthaginians, was 
eagerly seized for commencing the Third Punic 
War. The affecting story of that heroic struggle 
almost obliterates the memory of the faults for which 
Carthage was now doomed to suffer. It lasted three 
years, B. Cc. 150—146, and ended with the utter de- 
struction of the city, in the very same year in which 
the fall of Corinth completed the conquest of Greece. 
Thus the two peoples who had so long contended 
on the plains of Sicily for the dominion of the Medi- 
terranean, fell at once before the rival, whose exist- 
ence they had then hardly recognised. It is not 
within the province of this work to meditate on such 
a fall. 

The statistics given by Strabo (xvii. p. 833; 
comp. Polyb. xxxvi. 4; Appian. Pun. 80), of the re- 
sources and efforts of Carthage at the time of this 
war are very valuable, At the commencement of 
the war, she had 300 subject cities in Libya, and 
the population of the city was 700,000. When, in 
the first instance, she accepted the terms imposed by 
the Romans, in the vain hope of their being satis- 
fied with this submission, she gave up 200,000 stand 
of arms and 3000 (or 2000) catapults, When war 
broke out again, manufactories of arms were esta- 
blished, which turned out daily 140 shields, 300 
swords, 500 spears, and 1000 missiles for catapults, 
while the female servants gave their hair to make 
strings for the catapults. Though, as bound by 
the treaty at the end of the Second Punic War, they 
had for fifty years possessed only twelve ships of war, 
and though they were now besieged in the Byrsa, 
they built 120 decked vessels in the space of two 
months, from the old stores of timber remaining in 
the dockyards; and, as the mouth of their barbour 
was blockaded, they cnt a new entrance, through 
which their fleet suddenly put to sea. 

VI. Roman Carruacr. — The final destruction 
of the city, the curse pronounced upon her site, the 
constitution of her territory as the new Roman pro- 
vince of Africa, and the history of that province down 
to its final conquest by the Arabs, are treated of under 
Arrica. It remains to state a few facts relating 
specifically to the city. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of any attempt 
to rebuild Carthage, its admirable site and the fer- 
tility of the surrounding country rendered its remain- 
ing long desolate unlikely; and its restoration seems 
to have been a favourite project with the democratic 
party in Rome. Only twenty-four years had elapsed, 
.C. 122, when C. Gracchus sent ont a colony of 6000 
settlers to found on the site of Carthage the new 
city of Juxonta, a name to which old traditions 


would seem to give a peculiar significance. But 
uN 2 
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evil prodigies at its foindation gave the sanction of ° 


siiperstition te the decision of the senate, annulling 
this with the other acts of Gracchus, (Appian. Pan. 
136; Pint. C. G@racech. 13; Liv. Fpit. Ix.y Vell. 
Patere. 1,15; Solin. 27). The project was revived 
by Julins Caesar, who with a sort of poetical juy- 
tice planned the restoration of Carthare and of Co- 
rinth in the same year, noc. 46; but, by his murder, 
the full exeention of his design devolved upon his 
successor. (Appian, Lew; Plut. Cues. 575 Sturab. 
xvii, p. 833; Dion Cass, xlii, 50, comp. ii, 43; 
Vaus. ii, 1.) Lepidus seems to have deprived the 
new colony of its privileges, during his shert rule in 
Attica; but it was restored by Aucustus (nec. 19), 
wider whom 3000 colunists were joined with the in- 
liebitants of the neighbouring country to fond: the 
new city of Carthare, which. alreuly when Strabo 
Wrote, was as populous as any city of African («al 
voy ef tis ZAAN KaAws oixerTar TeV dv Ain mé- 
Aeav: Strah.. Dion, Appian., Solin, dL ce.) Tt was 
made, in plaice of the Pompeian Utica, the seat of 
the proconsal of Old Africa, [Arurteca.] 

It continaed to flourish more and more during the 
whele period fill the Vandal invasion Heredian 
(vit. 6) calls it the next city after Rome, in size ctu 
wealth: and Ansonins thus eotnpares it with Rome 
and Constantinuple (Cuem, 286): — 


* Constantinopoli adsargit Carthage priori, 
Non toto cessura gradu, quia terua dici 
Fastidit.” 

Eeclosiastioally, it was one of the most important 
of the numerous bishapries of Africa: among the 
great names connected with it, are Cyprian, as its 
bisiiop. amd Tertullian, whe was probably a native of 
the city, In a.p. 439, it was taken by Genseric, 
and made the capital of the Vandal kingdem in 
Africa. It was retaken by Belisarnius, in 433, and 
named Justiniana, It was finally taken sand de- 
strived. in G47. by the Arabs niider Hassan. (Clin- 
ton, Fests Plamernd. a. ad; Gilbben, eae p- 26, 
vol. vil. pp. TSO, full, 350—352, vol. ix. pp. 450, 
$58.) * Whatever vet remained of Carthage was 
delivered to the thames, and the colony of Dido and 
Caesar hay desolate above two hundred years, ull a 
part, perhaps atwencicth ot the ob] cirenmterence, Was 
repeapled by the first af the Fatimite ealiphs. In the 
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beginning of the sixteenth century, the second rapt! 
of the West was represented by a mosjue, a cues 
without students, twenty-five or thirty shige, x! 
the huts of tive hundred peasants, who, m the'r ap 
ject poverty, displayed the arrozance of the Pace 
senaturs. Even that paltry villace was swem stot 
by the Spaniards, whom Charles V. had statrnet 2 
the fortress of Goletta. The ruins of Curthasy tate 
perished; and the place might be onkrewn if -re 
broken arches of an aqueduct did mot cuble the fet 
steps of the Inquisitive traveller.” (Gibbon) 

Very few of its coins are extant. a larce nanherf 
those ascribed to it being spurious. Ameng the >- 
nuine otes, besides those of the Ketan eta pene. tbe 
is a very rare and valuable medal of Heaters. tty 
Vandal king, with the legend Fenix Kant. (beat 
vol. iv. pp. 136, &e.) Th» cuts sbove represent a 
gold coin, the actual size, and one of brite, te- 
thirds the size of the original. 

VII. Torocrariy or CARTHAGR.—T> cere! 
situation of the city has already been deserted: bet. 
when we coine to the details of its topoctapes, = 
find the same tantalizing want of certain i 7s 
tien, which renders ali else respecting ber se wtest 

The present remains are insufficient to rok w 
to an niulerstanding of the obscure and often sm 
rently contradictory statements of the ancient #n-*. 
and the inquirer often sighs over the Juss cf 
pictnre, representing the site and size of Cartazt, 
which Mancinus, the conumander of the fleet in che 
Third Punie War (B.c. 148), exhibited to the be 
nin people in the forum, and won the consal:b:p 
his zeal in explaining its details. Apyean (fe 
95, foll.) is almost the only ancient anther eb be 
left any considerable details; and he is, as usaa. 7 
inexact, and in some points evidently quite *>e 
Of the main difficulty, it is scarcely an esac 
tion to compare it with a doubt among the fotarr att- 
quaries twenty-five centuries henee, whetber Le. 3 
or Southwark stead on the N, side of the Thar 
We know that the old Panic city grew up mand t 
original Bozra or Byrsa (whether the citadel curt 
Bryrsa in historical tines stood on the ald site ts etre 
doubtful), and that it gradually covered the © # 
peninsula; aud we know that it bad a Large sabe? 
called Megara or Magnlia, and also the New C*t 
(Did. xx. 44). We also know that the Romss +t 
stood ona part of the ancient site, and was far ict +? 
to the Old City inextent. But, whether the unc 
Punic city, with its harbonrs, was on the N. or S 2% 
of the peninsula; on which side of it the sabam Z 
Megara was situated; and whether the R man ctt 
was built on the site of the former, o¢ of the ltt: 
are questions on which seme of the best scbolar sai 
geegraphers hold directly oppasite opinions. 

Up the whole, comparing the statements of '% 
ancient writers with the present state uf the kealtr 
and the few rains of the Punic Gty whieh moa. 
It seems mast probabie that the original citt s2 -* 
the SK. part of the peninsula about C. Carne. 
The subjeined ground-plan from Manpert is os 
merely as an approximation to the anoent paso cs 
For the details of the topagraphy, the latest 14 
best authority is Dr. H. Barth, who has ere 
the researches of Faibe with his own obserais 
(Woandernnugen, &e. pp. 80, foll.) 

The following are the most important deta> f 
the topography :— 

lL. Lie Zuenia (rasa), was a toncue of ‘ent 
of a considerable length, and halt a stadium o 
breadth, mentioned again and again by Appa & 





The Punic erty. 
The suburb of Megara. 
Lagoon, ancieutly the bay of Tunis. 
Cuy of Tunts. 
. City of Maxula 
B. The byrsa. 
F. The forum. 
aa Walls towards the sea. 
> Triple wall on the land side. 
¢. Toe Cothon, with its island. 
«& Botrance to Cothon, made when Scipio had blocked 
ep the proper entrance. 
«. Outer harbour. 
© Setpio’s mele. 
¢ The Goéetia or present mouth of the Lagoon of 
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2 Temple : — eee 
meh a manner that the determination of its position 
pee far to settle the chief doubt already referred to. 
kt cetted out from the isthmus (aed rod abyevos), 
towards the W., between the lake and the sea (uéon 
Sarge te wal tis Saddcons), and in the closest 
peaemity to the harbours, and also at the weaker 
‘Sremity of the strong lindward wall of the city. 
‘we below.) Ail the particulars of Appian’s de- 
x~pQan seern to point to the sandy tongue of land 
*twh extends SW. from the S. extremity of the 
peeteala to the Goletta, or mouth of the Lagoon of 
Tams, and divides in part this lagoon (the Alun 
* Appian) from the open sea. That this tongue 
¢ and is larger than he describes it, is a confirma- 
‘eof the identity, considering the changes which 
tt inew to have been going on; and the slight 
Se tvpaacy involved in his making the taenia jut 
wt en the isthewma, whereas it actually proceeds 
em the pemineula, is surely hardly worthy of dis- 
ween. No room would have been Jeft fur donbt, 
'™ Appian told us what lake (Aiysn) he meaut; 
Mt that he omits to tell us this, seems of itself a 
‘reg proof that be meant the Lagoon of Tunis. 
the other and much less probable opinion is that 
te inke was on the N. side of the isthmus, where 
tw find the salt marsh of Sebcha-es-Sukara: 
te view of course inverts the whole top graphy 
(tle peninsnls, by involving the necessity of seek- 
‘¢ tw Byrsa and the harbours on its N. side. 
‘wae writers, including even Ritter, who have 
“ ded the latter view, seem to have been mi-led 
" Saw, whe, finding on the N. side the village 
ve called EL Meraa, i.e. the Port, in a position 
tach, thengh now inland, must anciently have 


C. 
uM. 
I. 

T. 


Max 


#7 om the sea shore, proceeds to identify this site | 


‘weagh imbeed rather by implication than positive 
werten) with the ancient harbour of Carthage. 
‘raw, Travels, fic.. p. 150.) 

2 The Wadls are especially difficult to trace with 
iS} certunty. At the time when the city was 
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most flourishing, it is pretty clear that they encom- 
passed, as might have been expected, the whole 
circuit of the peninsula, speaking generally; and 
Appian informs us that on one side (evidently towards 
the sea, but the words are wanting) there was only 
a single wall, because of the precipitous nature of 
the ground; but that on the S., towards the land- 
side, it was threefold. But when we come to par- 
ticulars, first, as to the sea-side, it is not certain 
whether the two eminences of C. Ghamart and 
C. Carthage were included within the fortifications, 
or were left, either wholly or in part, unfortified on 
account of their natural strength. In the final 
siege, we find Mancinus attacking from the side of 
the sea a part of the wall, the defence of which was 
neglected on account of the almost inaccessible pre- 
cipices on that side, and establishing himself in a 
fort adjacent to the walls (Appian. Pun. 115). 
On the whole, it seemns probable that on both the 
great heights the walls were drawn along the sum- 
mit rather than the base, so that they would not 
include the N. slope of C. Ghamart, nor the FE. 
and 8S. slopes of C. Carthage. (Barth, pp. 83, 84.) 

The land side presents still greater difficulties. 
The length of the wall which Scipio drew across 
the isthmus to blockade the city, and which was 
25 stadia (or 3 M. P.) from sea to sea (Appian. 
Pun. 95,119; Polyb. i. 73; Strab. xvii. p. 832), 
gives us only the measure of the width of the 
isthmus (probably at its narrowest part), not of the 
landface of the city, which stood on wider ground. 
Strabo (xvii. p. 832) assigns to the whole walls a 
circumference of 360 stadia, 60 of which belonged 
to the wall on the land side, which reached from 
sea to sea. Explicit as this statement is, it seems 
impossible to reconcile it with the actual dimensions 
of the peninsula, for which even the 23 M. P. as- 
signed to it by Livy (Epit. li.; Oros. iv. 22, gives 
22 M. P.) would seem to be too much (Barth, 
p- 85). Attempts have been made to obtain the 60 
stadia of Strabo by taking inthe walls along the N. 
and S. sides of the peninsula, as well as that across it 
on the land side, which is quite inconsistent with 
the plain meaning of the writer; or by supposing 
that Strabo gives the total length of the triple line 
of wall, a most arbitrary and improbable assuimp- 
tion. Besides, the language of Strabo seems ob- 
viously to refer to the actual width of that part of 
the isthmus across which the wal] was built (7d 
étnxovractddiov pijxos avtos 6 adxhy éxéxei, 
Kabixev amd Saddtrys éxl Sddarray). The only 
feasible explanation seems to be, that the wall was 
not built across the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
but was thrown back to where it had begun to 
widen out into the peninsula; and it seems also 
fair to make some allowance for deviations from a 
straight line. A confirmation of the length as- 
signed to the wall by Strabo is found in Appian’s 
statement, that Scipio made simultaneous attacks 
on the land defences of Megara alone at points 
20 stadia distant from each other, the whole 
breadth of the isthmus being, as we have seen, only 
25 stadia. 

Be this as it may, we know that this land wall 
formed by fur the most important part of the de- 
fences of the city. It consisted of three distinct 
lines, one behind the other, each of them 30 cubits 
high without the parapets. There were towers at 
the distance of 2 plethra, 4 stories high, and 30 
feet deep. Within each wall were built two stories 
of vaulted chambers, or casemates, in the lower 
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range of which were stables for 300 elephants, and 
in the upper range stables fur 4000 horses, with 
ample stores of fowl for both. In the spaces be- | 
tween the walls (7émos edpuxwpts, Strab. xvii. p. 
$32), there were barracks for 20,000 infantry, and 
4000 cavalry, with magazines and stores of pro- 
portionate magnitude; forming, in fact, a vast for- 
titied camp between the city and the isthinus. It 
would seem from Appian (vill, 95) that this de. 
scription applies only te the S. part of the lindwarl 
wall, behind which lay Byrsa (7a mpds peonuspiay 
és hreipov, évOa Kal 7 Bipra hy emi toe ad yevos). 
The N, pert of the landward wall, surrounding the 
suburb of Megara, secrns to bave been less strongly | 
fortified, and aceordingly we find seme of the chief | 
attacks of Seipio directed avainst it. Appian adds 
to his description of the triple wall, that its corner 
which bent round towards the harbours, by the | 
Taenia, or tongue of land mentioned above, was 
the only part that was weak and low; and on this — 
point also we find the Romans directing their 
attacks, 

The limits of the Roman city can be defined with 
greater certainty. It remained, indeed, without a 
fortified enclosure, down to the fourteenth year of 
‘Thealosins IL (rn. ce. 424), when the increasing 
dangers of the Atrican province beth from the native 
aml foreign barbarians suggested the policy of forti- 
fying its capital, The remains of the wall then 
built can still be traced, and sutticient ruins of the 
city are visible to indicate its extent; while the limits 
are still further inarked by the position of the great 
reservoirs, Which we know to have heen without the 
walls. But as the city was far gone in its decline 
when these wally were built, it might be supposed 
that the limits indicated by them were narrower than 
the original boundaries, were it not for a most inter- 
esting discovery made by Falbe, to whose researches 
during a long residence at Tunis, we owe most of | 
our knowledge of Carthaginian tepegraphy. Struck 
by the fact, that the land W. and NW. of the Ro- 
man city is divided inte reguher rectanyles by roads 
utterly different from the crooked ways which are 
conten in’ Mohammedan countries, he suspeeted 
that these roads might mark out the divisions of the 
land ameng the Roi colonists ; and, upon mea- 
suring the rectangles, he found that they were of 
equal area, each containing 100 hneredia, of 200 
jeyera. Of such plots, 28: are clearly visible, and 
the land which has been broken up to form the 
gardens of A Merea furnishes space fur 2 more ; so 
that we have the land without the walls of the Ro- 
man city divided inte 30 ceuturics of Aaeredit, pre- 
cisely the proper quantity for the S000) colonists 
whem Angustus settled in the new city. (Appian. 
Lua. V8) 

That Koman Carthage stood on the site of the 
ancient Punic city, and net, as seme maintain, on 
that of the suburb of Megara, seems tolerably clear. 
Not to lay too much stress on Iliny’s phrase (v. 2), 
“in vestigiis magnae Carthaginis,” it appears that 
the new city was supplied from the same aqueduct 
and reservoirs, and had its citadel and chief temples 
on the same sites, as of old. The restored tetple of 
Aesculapius was again the chief sanctuary, and that 
of the — Coelestis becaine more maguiticent 
(Barth, p. 83.) 

—In accordance with that view of 
which we follow, the double harbour 
looked for on the S. side of the 
which i, forms with the 
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Tuenia described above, within the Lago of Twas 
The fact that Scipio Afmeanus the eiuer ous 
from Tunis the Punic fleet sailing out of the ‘- 
bour (Appian, Jun 24), seers a decisive prot a a 
position, which is confirmed by many ober bic 
tions. (Barth, p. 88.) 

The port consisted of an outer and an inner lar. 
bour, with a passage from the one into the ot « 
and the onter had an entrance from the sa* 
wide, which was closed with iron chains. The er 
harbour was for the merchantmnen, and was fu « 
meorings., The inner harbour was reserved te (> 
ships of war, Just within its entrance was ap sah 
called Cothon (Kw8ewy, whence the harear st 
was called Cothon alse), nsing to a cas 
elevation above the surrounding banks, a te 
serving the donble purpose of a mask to cmera o 
harbour trom without, and of an observatury ir ue 
port-adimiral (vavapyos), who had his tent ape ¢ 
whenve he zave signals by the trumpet and commons 
by the voiee of a herald. The shores of the wat 
and of the port were built up with gmat quar 5 
whieh were constructed docks for 220 ships (ot 4 
would seem, for each), with storehouses ter ad 
equipments. The entrance of each dock was a0. 
with a pair of Tonic coluinns, which gave the *+< 
cireuit of the island and the harbour the appearse * 
# maciiticent colunnade on each side.f Mee! 
was this inner harbour guarded, even from the sou 
of those frequenting the outer, that, besides soet¢ 
wall of separation, gates were provided to give st 
to the city fromm the outer harbour, witheat pss 
through the docks. (Appian, J’ua. 96,127.) Toe 
the inner harbour at least, and probably bth, em 
artificial excavations, seems almost certain frum bet 
position and from: the name Cothon (Geen Ae 
Phoen, p. 422), 10 say nothing of Virzus pee 
(Aen. i, 427): —*“ hie portus alii efidienl,” wars, 
remembering the poct’s antiquarian tastes, shee 
hardly be regarded as unmeaning. 

The remains of two basins still exist, near Or 
base of the tonzue of land, the one more to the % 
being of an oblong shape, and the other of a mse 
form, with a little peninsula in the middie; S< 
divided trom the sea on the E. by a narrow n> 
These basins would be at once identified as te me 
bours of Carthage, but for their appareutiy ma 
qitate size; an objection which, we think, Bart) a 
successtilly removed. (pp. 88—90). Wiens 
size the harbours had at first, was necessan/y 
served, for the adjacent quarter was the most pepe 
in the city. A caleulation made by Barta @ We 
circuit of the inner basin and island (now a pe 


* 
4 
Fa) leet 








* The general term é« weAdyous which Asp 
here ses is not inconsistent with the new toast Ge 
port opened into the lagoon, 

ft When Appian (/ un, 127) distinguishes te 
square part of the Cothon (7d pepos tov Kaduwer 
To TeTpaywvov) from its ruwnd (ur surrevomin ) 
part on Uw opposite side (xi Satepa 100 Kartwoss 
€s 7d Mepipepes avrov), he seems to mean by Or 
former the island, and by the latter the bank as 
land side. The Punic fleet, which had pot «2t @ 
sea by the new mouth (see below), being destroy 
Scipio naturally first) storms the issn & Ge 
Cothon; meanwhile Laelius seizes the opp<teesT 
for a sudden attack upon the other bask, "Se 
proves successful, and the Romans, thus oS" 
of the whole enclosure of the Cothun, are prpa~ 
to attack the Byrsa. 
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a) shows at least a probability that they could 
itasn the 220 vessels ; while, for the general traffic, 
' Lagoon of Tunis could be used as a roadstead ; 
i that it was so used in later times is proved by 
fact that Misua, on its opposite shore, was the 
tof Carthage under the Vandals. (Procop. B.V. 
16.) Farther, we know that extra accommoda- 
# Was provided, at some early period, for the mer- 
wtmen, in the shape of a spacious quay on the 
-ehere (not that of the lagoon) outside of the city 
lb (Appian. Jun, 123), of which the foundations 
@ill visible; the ancient purpose of the existing 
atructions being confirmed by their resemblance 
those at Leptis Magna. 
But what, then, has become of all the masonry of 
quays and docks and colonnades which sur- 
ward the Cothon and its island, but of which 
) present inner basin exhibits no remains? The 
at is easily removed. Carthage, like Rome, 
s tem the quarry of successive nations, but for 
mach longer period, for doubtless even the Ro- 
city was built in great measure from the 
rams of the Punic one; and the masonry of the 
tks, lyimg in the very midst of the city, and at 
¢ yart which would be the first rebuilt to form a 
rm, would natarally be among the first used. The 
‘stractions on the sea-coast, on the contrary, have 
on preserved, and afterwards in part uncovered, by 
« waves of the Mediterranean. | 
The manner in which the harbours ran up close | 
og the SE. shore of the peninsula enables us to 
verstand the resource adopted by the Carthaginians 
en Scipio, in the Third Punic War, shut up the 
“at%© outer entrance of their harbours by a mole 
oven seross frum the Jaenia to the isthmus; they 
a new channel from the Cothon into the decp 
a, where such a mode of blockade was impracti- 
ke. aud put oat to sea with their newly constructed 
wi (Appian. Pum. 121,122; Strab, xvii. p. 833.) 
wher, after the restoration of the city, Scipio’s 
ow Was removed, and the ancient entrance of the 
© restored, we are not informed. Probably it was 
: but the new mouth cat by the Carthaginians 
«ol naturally remain open, and this, with the part 
tte Cothon to which it gave immediate access, 
Sas te be the Mandracion or Portus Mandracius, 
hier times. (Procop. B. V.i. 20, ii. 8.) 
& Agraa.— This name is used in a double sense, 
‘the mest ancient part of the city, adjoining to 
bhartours, and for the citadel or Syrsa, in the 
liter sense, When Appian (Pun. 95) speaks of 
tople land wall on the S., aa where the Byrsa 
Weapon the isthmus (tyOa nal } Bipca iy éx) rot 
fires}, it may be doubted in which sense he uses 
jem ; but, when he comes to describe the storm- 
ie the city (c. 127, foll.), he gives us a manute 
ptzon of the locality of the citadel. 
*to the harbeurs stood the Forum, from which 
® tarrow streets of houses six stories high as- 
bl to the Byrsa, which was by far the strongest 
in the whole city. (Appian. Pun, 128.) 
aa be little doubt of its identity with the 
4) & Lowis, an eminence rising to the height of 
Pars feet (about 200 English), and having its 
* m the form of an almost regular plateau, 
¢ 3 litth towards the sea. Its regularity sug- 
“e prubability of its being an artificial mound 
“y about a natural core) formed of the earth 
®} 2 qxeavating the harbours; a kind of work 
we know to have been common among the 
tations, (Barth, pp. 94, 123; comp. 
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Strab. ix. p. 512.) The obvious objection, that it 
could not then be the post first occupied by the 
Phoenician colonists, Barth boldly and ingeniously 
meets by replying that it was not ; that they would 
naturally establish themselves first on the lofty 
eminence of C. Carthage; and that, when they de- 
scended to the lower ground, there built their city, 
and excavated their port, and made a new citadel in 
its neighbourhood, they still applied to it the ancient 
name. The summit of the hill is now occupied by 
a chapel to the memory of S, Louis, the royal 
crusader who died in his expedition against 7wnis ; 
and, in the mutations of time, the citadel of Carthage 
has become a possession of the French! The cham- 
bers which surround the chapel) contain an interest- 
ing museum of objects found at Carthage and among 
other ruins of Africa. 

On the sides of the hill there are still traces of 
the ancient wails which enclosed the Byrsa and 
made it a distinct fortress, and which seem to have 
risen, terrace above terrace, like those of the citadel 
of Echatana. (Herod.i,98.) Orosius (iv. 22) gives 
2 M. P. for the circuit of the Byrsa, meaning, it is 
to be presumed, the base of the hill. 

On the summit stood the temple of Aesculapias 
(Esmun), by far the richest in the city (Appian 
Pun. 130), raised on a platform which was ascended 
by sixty steps, and probably resembling in its strue- 
ture the temple of Belus at Babylon. (Hered. i 
181; Barth, p.95). It was in this temple that the 
senate held in secret their most important meetings. 

The Byrsa remained the citadel of Carthage ix. te 
later existence; and the temple of Aesculagau» ¥ me 


| restored by the Romans. (Appul. Florida, pp- 


foll.) On it was the praetorium of the pressu=. 
Africa, which became successively the palace of “et 
Vandal kings and of the Byzantine geoue™ 
(Passio Cypriani, ap. Ruinart, Aca Mort 
pp- 205, foll.; Barth, p. 96.) 

5. Forum and Streets. — As we have pot @™ 
the forum lay at the S. foot of the bo wf PovT™ 
adjacent to the harbours. It evatame< ur ©" 


house, the tribunal, and the temple @ cl» ce 7 
the Greeks and Romans call Ajain vwaerw f° 
image stood in a chapel overlaid wie =" * 
weight of 1000 talents. (Appian Poe = = 
three streets already mention<d aw seeum— 

the forum to the Byrsa formed a: ogeaar eter = 
to its fortifications; and Spm ue s te oo 
house by house. The cettre tren, wu 

led straight up to the tenye ¢ 2eckm. . “= 
called, in Roman Carthage '@ eases = 
other streets of the city mex 4 ate =e 
most part straight amé mouer’ ure £ z. 
angles. (Mai, duct. Cim * “ 

6. Other Templea.—' = co .—. 
on lower terraces of tix = ¢ 
temples, which sume ‘tute a lee . a 

| Saturn; but the Juruitie a “ 
| that the worship af ot. 2m oti on 

in the Roman cr nn a 
7. On the W. ar & 2 -~ 


ruins of Baths, prow 
a locality fatuem 
Carthage ; of 2 <a me 


—_ 


—_ 


theatre. (barn o-- 

8. Agueast ae cere 2 = 
duct, fifts cicue ” 
plied wat Tule — a > —_ 


232), # ce 
Pusx ep 


= 
= 


— 
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is fully described by Shaw (p. 153) and Barth (pp. | dence is insufficient to decide. (Tertrllian. Srp 


100. toll.). The Reservoirs are among the most 
interesting remains of Carthage, especially on ac- 
count of the peculiarly constructed vaulting which 
covers them. They are probably of Punic work- 
manship. Besides some stnaller ones, there are two 
principal sets; those on the W. of the city, where 
the aqueduct terminated, and those on the 5., near 
the Cothon. (Shaw; Barth.) 

9. Besides the above, there are ruins which seem 
to be those of a Theatre, and also the remains of a 
creat building, apparently the largest in the city, 
which Barth conjectures to be the temple of Coe 


42; Barth, p. 107.) 
It has been alrealy intimated that the tev 2 
stated are those only of one party anpeg lr 
graphers and scholars who have studiel the op 
| graphy of Carthage, Of their general comin, 
we are more and more convinced ; but jt seme «7 
fair to those who desire to pursue thee subject ta 
ther to exhibit the results of the oppesite tet 2 
| the form of the above ground-plan, cuped tra ue 
| Atlas Antiquus of Spruner, who bas takes it fe 
the Ardhande of Karl Ritter. 
A very complete plan of the ruins in their pect 





lestis. These ruins consist, like the rest, only of , state, by Falbe, is given in the pericdlical tte 


broken foundations. (Barth, 105, 106.) 

10. The Suburb of Mevara, Magar, or Magalia, 
afterwards considered as a quarter of the city, under 
the name of the New City (Nea@moAcs), was surronnded 
by a wall of its own, and adorned with beautiful gar- 
dens, watered by canals, (Diod. xx. 445 Appian. viii. 
117; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 372; Isidor. Etym. 
xv. 12.) It seems to have oeenpied the site on the 
NW. side of the peninsula, now ealled El Mersa, 
and still the site of the beautiful gardens of the 
wealthy citizens of Tunis, 

LL. Necropolis. — From the few graves found in 
the rocky soil of the hill of C. Ghamert, it seems 


Ausland, for 1836, No. 122. BS) 
CARTHA'GO NOVA (Kapyndar 9 rea, fon 

| Strab., Ptol., Liv., Mel, Phin. Steph. B.. 4 7. ac 
Kain modus, Polsb. ii. 13, ii, 13, Ac. Neph b 
s. tv. 'AAvaia, Kapynduv; 4 mara ti ow 


| Kapynduy, Polyb. x. 15, Ath. iii, p. 92; Hepa 


probable that here was the ancient necropolis, N. ef | 


the city, a position in which it is frequently, if not 
generally, found in other ancient cities, There is, 
however, some doubt on the matter, which the evi- 
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B. Braga, the ancient Phoenician city. 
C. Mecana, afterwards Caninaco Nova and Magna 
CauTHaco, the Homan city, 
L. Lagoon, formerly an open bay of the sea, now 
qeartly firm land and partly a salt-marsh. 
G. Gulfof Tunis, now a lagoon, and much diminished. 
T. The city of Fuses. 
M. The evty of Manta, 
aa. Carthaginian walls. 
bb. Roman walls. 
. Outer harbour, 
. Inner harbour and island. 
. Scipio's mole, 
Taenia. 
» Aqueduct. 
. Portus Mandeacins. 
. The citadel (Byrsa) and temple of Aesculapius. 
. Cachon 
. Forum and temple of Apollo. 
. Other temples. 
6,0. Reservoirs, 


are rm maton 


Carthago, Flor. ii, 6; Kapyndar oxagrayer. 
Appian. Ther. 12, Steph. B.: Carthaco sara, 
lin, xxxi. 8. s, 43. /tin, Ant. pp. 396, 401; bor 
Orig. xv. 1; very often simply Carthage. Ea 2a 
Adj. Kapxndovios, Carthaginiensis: Cartage 
a celebrated city of Hispania Tarraconensis, near ‘Dt 
S. extremity of the FE. coast, in the terntory of te 
Contestani (Ptol. ii. 6. § 14) on the frontiers of te 
Sidetani, (Strab. iii. p. 163.) It was a colons of Ce- 
thave, and was built B.c. 242 by Hasdrnlal, the = 
in-law of Hamileat Barea, and his successor im Spe 
(Strab. iii, p. 158; Polvb. ii, 13; Mela, i. 6. $7. 
Solin, 23; Diod. Sie. xxv. 2; Polvaen. Srutay 64 
16, motes dowiega.) There was a lezen @ & 
older settlement on its site by Teuoer, in lus ta 
derings after the Trojan War. (Justin. xliv. 3. $5: 
Sil. Ital. iii, 368, xv. 192.) The epathet Jon 
was added to distinguish it from Carthage m Ait 
the double introduction of the word Nee (Var Je 
City) thus made has been mentioned under Cas- 
THAGSO, 

Its situation was most admirable, lying as it o¢ 
near the middie of the Mediterranean (or, as 
ancients choose to call it, the S.) cuast af Spun, & 
& Most convenient pesition for the passage te Ata 
(¢. e. the Carthaginian territory), and having We 
only good harbour on that coast. (Polyb. a. 15. t 
8; Strab. iii, p. 158; Liv. sxvi. 42.) Pires 
estimates its distance from the Columns of Heras 
at 3000 stadia, and from the Iberus (bro) 25 
(iii. 89). Scipio's ariny took seven days to teacd 
from the Ebro, both by land and sea (Puyo. 2 
Liv. xxvi. 42): but at another time ten days (L*. 
XxVili. 32.) Strabo makes its distance al og Ww 
coast from Calpe 2600 stadia (iii p 156), a= 
from Massilia (Marseille) above 6000; and. ars 
the Mediterranean, to the opposite cape of Metas- 
nium, on the coast of the Massaesvii, XM stax 
(xviii. pp. 827, 828, from Timosthenes; Lav. r= 
17). Pliny (iii. 3.8.4) cives 187 M P. for oe 
distance froin the neighbouring headland Satarre !. 
(C. de Palos) to Caesareia in Mauresma De 
Maritime Itinerary gives 3000 stadia fo Camaros, 
and 400 stadia to the island of Ebusus (/t t= 
pp. 496, S11). 

New Carthage stood a little W. of the protmeatrt 
just named (C. de Palos), at the bottom of a ar | 
looking te the S., in the mouth of which br rs 
island (Hereulis or Scombraria 1°), which sbezem™ 
a SS i gE i Ra it a RIE EI 

* Exou€papla, Straub. iii, p. 159; SeoeSpors 
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i from every wind except the SW. (Africus), and 
ft only a narrow passage on each side, so that it 
fermed an excellent harbour. (Sil. Ital. xv. 220;— 


“Carthago impenso Naturae adjuta favore, 
E.xcelses tollit pelago circumflua muros.”) 


Polrbius gives twenty stadia for the depth of this 
tay, and ten for its breadth at the mouth. Livy, 
wie copies the description of Polybius, gives by some 
rustake 500 paces (instead of 2500) for the depth, 
wl a little more for the breadth. The city was 

‘alt on an elevated tongue of land, projecting into 
the bay, surrounded by the sea on the E. and 5S., 
asd oa the W., and partly on the N. by a lake 
hating an artificial communication with the sea, the 
rermning space, or isthmas, being only 250 paces 
ee; and it was only accessible from the mainland 
ya narrow path along the ridge. The city stood 
‘arperatively low, in a hollow of the peninsula, 
oping down to the sea on the S,.; but on the land 
ude it was entirely surrounded on all sides by 
bevhts the two at the extremities being mountain- 
os and ragged, and the three between them lower, 
int steep and rocky. On the eastern height, which 
jetted out inte the sea, stood the temple of Aescula- 
peas (Esmun), the chief deity here, as Carthage ; 
© the western, the palace built by Hasdrubal ; of 
the intervening hills, the one nearest to the E. was 
mured to Hephaestus, that on the W. to Saturn, and 
the middle one to Aletes, who received divine 
teavars as the discoverer of the silver mines in the 





weghbearhood. Livy mentions also a hill sacred to | 


Mercury, perhaps that of Aletes (xxvi. 44). We 
we bere an interesting example of the worship on 
‘Ligh places” practised by the race. On the W., 
te city was connected with the mainland by a 
rilge across the channel cut from the sea to the 
iste, (Polyb. x. 10; Liv. xxvi. 42; Strab. iii. p. 
134.) The city was most strongly fortified, and 
"as trenty stadia in circumference. (Polyb. x. 
il} Polybius distinctly contradicts those who 
rove it doable this circuit on his own evidence as an 
ve-witzess ; and be adds that, in his time (under 
t» Romans), the circuit was still more contracted. 

Besides all these advantages, New Carthage had in 
(mo cxumediate vicinity the richest silver mines of Spain, 
sixh are incidentally mentioned by Polybius in the 
poreding saccount, and were more fully described by 
Un in another passage (xxxiv. 9), a part of which 
% preserved by Strabo (iii. pp. 147, 148, 158). 
1s description is taken from their condition under 
te Kernans, who probably only continued the opera- 
‘ves ef their predecessors. The mines lay twenty 
“ala (two goog. miles) N.of the city in the mountain 
rec, which forms the junction of M. Idubeda and 
\i. Oruspeda (Strab. iii. p. 161); and extended over 
4 «pare 400 stadia in circumference. They employed 
#0) men, and brought into the Roman treasury 
25,000 drachmae daily. After condensing Poly- 
bass description of the mode of extracting the sil- 
“rt, Mrabo adds that in his time the silver mines 





Sel Gd. 6 § 14, from the shores abounding in the 
& 3 callel omépSpos, a kind of tunny or mackerel, 
io wbich was made the best sort of the sauce 
ainl garom, (Strab. £ c.; Plin. xxxi. 8. 8. 41.) 
km stili ealled Escombrera, as well as simply La 
‘aisle, the [alet. Strabo mentions just above the 
‘leave matufactare of cured fish at New Car- 
‘sage aad its neighbourhood (ToAAH 4 Tapixela, 
= § 158). 
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were no longer the property of the state, but only 
the gold mines; the former belonged to individuals. 

Such was the city founded by the second head of 
the great house of Barca. not perhaps without some 
view to its becoming the capital of an independent 
kingdom, if the opposite faction should prevail at 
Carthage (Polyb. x. 10, says that the palace there 
was built by Hasdrubal povapyimis dpeyduevor 
dfovelas), During their government of Spain, it 
formed the head-quarters of their civil administra- 
tion and their military power. (Polyb. iii. 15. § 3: 
woavel mpédoxnua «al Bacidcov ty Kapxndoviwy 
dy trois Kata Thy "l€npiay réwos; Liv. xxvii. 7, 
caput Hispaniae.) There we find ‘Hannibal regu- 
larly establishing his winter quarters, and receiving 
the ambassadors of Rome (Polyb. iii. 13. § 7, 15. 
§ 4, 5, 33. § 5; Liv. xxi. 5, 6); and thence he 
started on the expedition which opened the Second 
Punic War, n.c. 218. (Polyb. iii. 39. § 11.) It 
remained the Punic head-quarters during the ab- 
sence of Hannibal (Polyb. iii. 76. § 11), who had 
taken care, before setting out, to make every pro- 
vision for its safety (iii. 33). Here were deposited 
the treasures, the baggage of the Punic army, and 
the hostages of the Spanish peoples. (Polyb. x. 8. 
§ 3; Liv. xxvi. 42.) The military genius of P. 
Scipio (afterwards the elder Africanus) at once, on 
his arrival in Spain, B.c. 211, pointed out the cap- 
ture of New Carthage as a stroke decisive of the war 
in Spain; and, as soon as spring opened*, seizing an 
opportunity when, by some fatal oversight, the garri- 
son was reduced to 1000 men fit for service, he made 
a rapid march from the Ebro with nearly all his 
forces, 25,000 infantry and 2500 cavalry, at the 
same time sending round his fleet under Laelius, who 
alone was in the secret, and took the city by storm, 
with frightful slaughter, and the gain of an immense 
booty, B.c. 210. (Polyb. x. 8—19; Liv. xxvi. 
42—51.) It was on this occasion that Scipio gave 
that example of continence, which is so often cele- 
brated by ancient writers. (Polyb.; Liv.; Val. Max. 
iv. 3; Gell. vi. 8.) 

The important city thus gained by the Romans in 
Hispania Ulterior naturally became the rival of 
Tarraco, their previous head-quarters in Hispania 
Citerior. We find Scipio making it his head- 
quarters (in addition to Tarraco), and celebrating 
there the games in honour of his father and uncle, 
B.c. 206. (Liv. xxviii. 18, 21, et alib.) Under 
the early emperors it was a colony (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), 
with the full name of Cotonta Vicrrix JUuuia 
Nova CARTHAGO (coins), and the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus, including 65 peoples, besides those 
of the islands. (Plin.ic.; BALeanes.) It shared 
with Tarraco the honour of the winter residence 
of the Legatus Caesaris, who governed the province 
of Tarraconensis. (Strab. iii. p. 167.) Its terri- 
tory is called by Strabo Carchedonia (Kapxndovla, 
p. 161; ager Carthayiniensis, Varr. &.R. 1.57. § 2). 
It was the point of meeting of two great roads, the 
one from Tarraco, the other from Castulo on the 
Bactis; it was 234 M. P. from the former place, and 
203 from the latter. (/tin, Ant. pp. 396, 401 ) 
As has been seen, its size was already diminished in 
the time of Polybius; but still it was, in the time of 
Strabo, a great emporium, both for the export and 
the import trade of Spain, and the most a 








* There was, among the. contemporary historians, 
some doubt rékpecting the true date, which Polybius 
removes by authority (x. 9; Liv. xxvii. 7). 
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city of those parts. (Strab. iii, p. 158.) It enn- 
finued te rival TARRACO in huportance, GIL it was 
slinest entirely tlestroved hy the Goths. oS, Isidore, 
who was a native of the place, speaks of it as deso- 
kite in scp. 595. (Urry. xv. 1.) 

Aroeng the natural proditetions of the land around | 
New Carthet 


rye 
cers, 


trabe mentions a tree, the spines off 


CARVETIL 


Strabo there was a noted school of melicine ler. 
nider the presidency of Zenxis. This sche! wa 
the seet of Herophilus. (Strab. p. S80.) Chosver 
discovered seme remains on the road te Laas, 


| Which, he supposes, may be the traces of thi te. pe; 


bat be states nething that confirms the Cast ne 
Herodotus (vii, 830) mentions a place ca!}ai ()- 


which tarnished a bark, trom which beantiful fidwies | drara, to which Xerxes came on his road fm 


were weven Cub p. 175). 
(arrderos : 
as te give tothe city the nase of CARTIOAGO SPAR- 


This was the spertion 


surreunding district, for a lbeveth of LOO M.P., 
a brerdth ef 50M. PL from the cost: 
en the teiedhouring meuntains. Tt was used for 
Heaking ropes amd inatted ldaies, first by the Cartha- 
vithans, ae) afterwards by the Greeks and Romans; 
its tminufseture being similar te that ef flax, (Phin, 
XIN. Bos. 7,83 coun Plat. Ddit, Ay 280, ¢.; Aen. 
Can. ix. 13; Thelin dA Plies. 5. $2) 

New Carthage was one of P mie sine points of re- 
corded astromninieal observation, having its longest 
dav U4 hrs, 2oania.. and being ian 10 irs. 3 min, 
W. of Alexandria, (Ptol. vin. 4.8 5.) | 

Nutneros coins are extant, with vpigraphs whieh | 
are interpreted as those af New Carthage; but many | 
of then are extremely doubtful, Those that are | 
certainly germine all beleng ta the early imperial 
period, utuder Augustus, ‘Tiberins, and Cahygula. 
‘Their tepes are varieus. The usual epigraphs are 
VOLON Ko oor G. Vo ION. Ke (explained above), and 
hore rarely Vv. ~LN. (Florez, Med. de Esp. vol. i. 
p. SEG; Mionnet, Gi i, p. 36, Suppl. vol. i p. 70; 
Sestini, p. 123; a via. Guth; Eckhel, voli. pp. 4), 
teil.) ee 

EN diate VETUS (Kapyndav madara, Proll. 
ii, G. 8 G4: prob, Carte de Viewty, an inland city of | 
toe Hy veaenes, In the nelyldbourhood of Tarraco, itt 
Hi- au Tarvaconensis. From its name we may 
svtely conjecture that it was an old Punie settlement, 
atid that the epithet old was added, after the build- 
ing of New Carthace. te distineish aA frem that far | 
mere famous city, (Mares, Msp. it. 8; Ukert, vol. 
ji, pt. ii, pp. 419.) (ha) 

CANT RA (7d Kapovp2), a tewn which was on 
the north-eastern limit of Caria (Strab. p, 663): its 
Prisition east of the cance of Cadinus assicns it te 
Phrygia, under which eountry Strabo describes it. 
It was on the south side of the Mae: ander, 20M. P. 
west of Lawliceia, aveording to the Tab ie, and on 
the creat retd alan the valley of the Macander from 
Javadoc te Bphesas. The place is identified by 
Hie het springs, about 12 oles NW, of Lenisli, 
whieh have been desoritel by Poeoeke and Chandler, 
Strabe (p. S78) oleerves that Carura contained aug 
ints (rarSoyeia), which gs Explained by the faet of 
its dete on a dine of wreat tr ibe: lw which the wool 
and other products of the jaterior were taken down | 
te the catst.  Pleadds that it has hot springs, seme | 
iy the Meosunder, sane some on the banks ef the river. 
Mio this tract is sublect te earthynakes; and there» 
Wits a stury, reperted by Strahe, Hatt as a brothel 
kevper was nae any in the ios with a creat naniber 
of Lis wernen, they were all swallewed typ one nicht 
by the earth operons, © Chandler (ser Winer, 0. 65) 
observed uit the sje a jetot hot water, whieh sprung 
ap a ne fran the grommd; and also the re- 
tities af am ancient bridve over the river. On the | 
rosul beter Carura and Laodiecia wis the temple 
of Men Carus, a Carian deity; und in the tiine of 








asert ob brooin) which wis so abundant, 


lossaé to Sardes. It was the Jimit of Lrda edt 
Phrveia, and King Croesus fixed a stele ther oy 


)an inscription on it, which delared the basic 
TAEEA (see monies abate), and that of Carne Spar. | 
firius (oO Sraprapwy mrediov, Strab. p. 161) ta the 
and | 
it also vrew | 


Leake (Asia Minor, &c, po 251) thinks tha: te 
Cydrara of Herodotus may be Carura. ht couk = 
be far off; but the boundary between Lrds ew 
Phrvvia would perhaps not be placed sonth of ts 
Macander in these parts. [6.1 
CARUS VICUS, a place in Bithynia, on a re 
ef the Antonine Itin., which runs from Claot-s 
im Bithynis through Cratis or Flaviepolis, and Cine 
Viens to Aneyra in Galatia. Caras Vicus we Ot 
M. P. froin Flaviopotis. fa, L} 
CARU'SA (Kapotoa or Kdeoveaa), a tink 
trading place on the coust of Paphlacemia, secu d 


Sinepes and 150 stadia from it. (Astian, p J): 


Marian. p. 73.) It is also mentioned by Sevar = 
au Greek city; and by Pliny (vi. 2). The pice « 
Ghersch on the coast, which is identified bx ve 
name, aml the distance from Sinepe, Simab. (Es 
nulton, Asia Minor, &e. vol. i. p. 304.) He cheese 
that it is a good harbour when the wind blews re 
the west, and he thinks that this must be the ma- 
ing of the somewhat ambiguous words ef the ane 


‘mous Pernplus, though they are rendered drferecmy 


‘in the Latin version. CG, Lj 
CAKVANCAS (Kapovdyeas), a monntsix oo 
ing the northern bonudary between Paneenia ml 
Nerieum, It extended from Mount Oera in te § 
to Mount Cetins in the E., in the neiy heats 
Acnona. It mnst accordingly be identited w':. 
range between the Sommering and Sedat. (ie 
i. M4. $1, ii, 1. $1, where, however, the corm 
reading is Kapoveradig.) {L=. 
CARVENTUM (Kepotterroy: Eth. Carvesiacu. 
an ancient city of Latium, mentioned im the ™ 


| given by Dionvsias of the thirty states of the Les 


League (v. 61, where the reading Kapverravs, |¢ 
Kopvevtavol is clearly proved by Step. Boar 
No subseqnent mention occurs of the city, #27 
was probably destroved at an early period te tat 
Aeuuians or Volscians, but the citadel, Ars Ge 
ventana, which appears to have been a fortme: 4 
creat strenzth, is repeatedly mentioned during uo 
wars of the Romans with the Aeyoians, ft = 
twice surprised by the latter people; the first tar # 
was retaken by the Romans, but on the second or» 
sion, B.C. 409, it defied all the etforts of the ceva 


‘aml we are not told when it was Stibeeyuraiy = 


covered, (Liv. iv. 53, 55.) 

From the circumstances in which the Ars Ca 
ventana here occurs, it seems probable that a r= 
situated net fur trom Mount Algidus, or the potact 
deelivities of the Alban Hills; but there ix ac 5 
its precise position, Nibby and Gell incline te «2° 
tat Meera Masstma, a castic op a rocky exe” 
af the Velseian mountains, a few miles fhe Ceo 
(Nibbw, Jémtorni, vol. iii, po 17; Gell, Top 3 
Rome, \ 374.) Ew. B 

CARVETHL, in Britain. An inscription me bt 
but one which Cambden expressly states te ler 
seen from the netghbourhood of Oki Penrith 2 
Cunberland, ran thus ; 
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dD. M. 
FL MARTIO SEN 
LN C. CARVETIOR. 
QVESTORIO 
VIXIT AN XXXXV 
MARTIOLA FILIA ET 
HERES PONEN 
- « CVRAVIT. 
‘Horeley, Britannia Romana, ii. 3.)  ([R.G.L.] 
CARVO, a place on the road from Lugdunom 
hetarorum (Leyden) to Vemania (/mrnenstadt), 
Ie Antonine Itin. makes one station between Ley- 
ov and Trajectum (Utrecht), and another between 
“tevoht and Carvo. The Itin. places Harenatio or 
\ovacum next after Carvo; but the Table makes 
wtra Hereulis the next station, and the distance 
“ei Carvo to Castra Herculis is xiii., which is as- 
wed tobe MP. D'Anville affirms that we cannot 
wa fr this place lower down than Wageningen, on 
® nght bank of the Neder Rhyn. Walckenaer 
irs it a little lower at Jthenen, which must be 
mr the mark. Some other geographers have fixed 
ave where it cannot be. [G. L.J 
CABYAE (Kdpva:: Eth. Kapuvdrnys), a town of 
ota upen the frontiers of Arcadia. It was 
‘caally an Arcadian town belonging to Tegea, 
“was conquered by the Spartans and annexed to 
ur terntery. (Phot. Lez. s. v. Kapudrea; Paus, 
& 45. $1.) Caryae revolted from Sparta after 
e tatth of Leuctra (B.c. 371), and offered to 
it a Theban ariny into Laconia; bat shortly af- 
rvanis it was severely punished for its treachery, 
'Archidamus took the town and put to death all 
» ihalitants who were made prisoners. (Xen. 
ni vi 5. $$ 24—27, vii. 1. § 28.) Caryae was 
bhrated for its temple of Artemis Caryatis, and 
‘the annual festival of this goddess, at which the 
cohwinenian virgins used to perform a peculiar 
«l of dance, (Pans. fii. 10. § 9; Lucian. de 
210.) This festival was of great antiquity, for 
te seound Messenian war, Aristomenes is said to 
ve carried off the Lacedaemonian virgins, who 
** janeme at Caryae in honour of Artemis. 
wiv, 16. $9.) It was, perhaps, from this an- 
" dane of the Lacedacmonian maidens, that the 
*2 artists gave the name of Caryatides to the 
te firures which were employed in architecture 
teal af pillars. The tale of Vitruvius respecting 
«gis of these figures, is not entitled to any 
st. He relates (i. 1. § 5) that Caryae revolted 
- Persians after the battle of Thermopylae; that 
ms in consequence destroyed by the allied Greeks, 
‘kSed the men and led the women into capti- 
'; and that to commemorate the disgrace of the 
*, (presentations of them were employed in ar- 
retare instead of columns, 
fhe exact position of Caryae has given rise to 
ate. It is evident from the account of Pausa- 
(i. 1G, § 7), and from the history of more than 
‘ungeign that it was situated on the road from 
wa to Sparta. (Thuc.v.55; Xen. Hell. vi.5. §§ 25, 
Liv, xxxiv. 26.) If it was on the direct road 
» Tegea to Sparta, it must be placed, with Leake, 
te Khan of Krevata; but we are more inclined 
kiapt the oprnion of Boblaye and Ross, that it 
“«@ ome of the side roads from Tegea to Sparta, 
places it NW. of the Khan of Krevati, in a 
ty @ a trilratary of the Ocnus, where there is an 
ated hill with ancient ruins, about an honr to the 
Ror west of the village of Arakhova, Although 
wat from Tegea to Sparta is longer by way of 
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Ardkhova, it was, probably, often adopted in war in 
preference to the direct road, in order to avoid the 
defiles of Kliswra, and to obtain for an encampment 
a good supply of water. Boblaye remarks, that 
there are springs of excellent water in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ardkhova, towhich Lycophron, probably, 
alludes (Kapixaiy or Kapuxay wotav, Lycophr. 149). 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 342, seq.; Boblaye, 
Recherches, p.72; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 
175.) 

CARYANDA (Kaptav8a: Eth. Kapvavdel's). 
Stephanus (s. v. Kaptav3a) says that Hecataeus, 
made the accusative singular KaptorSay. He de- 
scribes it as a city and harbour (Alunv) near Myn- 
dus and Cos, But Acufy, in the text of Stephanus, 
is an emendation or alteration: the MSS. have 
Alum “lake.” Strabo (p. 658) places Caryanda 
between Myndus and Bargylia, and he describes it, 
according to the common text, as “a lake, and 
island of the same name with it ;” and thus the texts 
of Stephanus, who has got his information from 
Strabo, agree with the texts of Strabo. Pliny 
(¥. 31) simply mentions the island Caryanda with 
a town; but he is in that passage only enumerating 
islands. In another passage (v.29) he mentions 
Caryanda as a place on the mainland, and Mela 
(i. 16) does also. We must suppose, therefore, that 
there was a town on the island and one on the main- 
land. The harbour might lie between. Scylax, 
supposed to be a native of Caryanda, describes the 
place as an island, a city, and a port. Tzschucke 
corrected the text of Strabo, and changed Aisa into 
Afuny : and the last editor of Stephanus has served 
him the same way, following two modern critics. 
It is trne that these words are often confounded in 
the Greek texts ; but if we change Alury into Aluny 
in Strabo’s text, the word tavrn, which refers to 
Aiuym, must also be altered. (See Groskurd’s note, 
Transl, Strab. vol. iii. p. 53.) 

Leake (Asia Minor, p. 227) says “ there can be 
little doubt that the large peninsula, towards the 
westward end of which ts the fine harbour called by 
the Turks Pasha Limdni, is the ancient island of 
Caryanda, now joined to the main by a narrow sandy 
isthmus.” He considers Pasha Limdni to be the 
harbour of Caryanda “noticed by Strabo, Scylax, 
and Stephanus.” But it should not be forgotten 
that the texts of Strabo and Stephanus speak of 
a Alum, which may mean a place that communi- 
cated with the sea. The supposition that the island 
being joined to the main is a remote effect of the 
alluvium of the Maeander, seems very unlikely. 
At any rate, before we admit this, we must know 
whether there is a current along this coast that runs 
south from the outlet of the Macander. 

Strabo mentions Scylax “the ancient writer” as 
a native of Caryanda, and Stephanus has changed 
him into “the ancient logegraphus.” Scylax is 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 44): he sailed down 
the Indus under the order of the first Darius king 
of Persia. He may have written something ; for, if 
the Scylax, the author of the Periplus, lived some 
time after Herodotus, as some critics suppose, Strabo 
would not call him an ancient writer.  [G. L.] 

CARYSIS (Kdpvois) an island off the coast of 
Lycia, belonging to the town of Crya. (Steph. 2. ¢. 
Kpta. [G. L.] 

CARYSTUS. 1. (Kdpurros: Eth, Kapioris : 
Karysto), a town of Euboea, situated on the seuth 
coust of the Island, at the foot of Mt. Oche. It is 
mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 539), and is said to 
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have hevn fornded by Devopes. (Thue. vii. 57; Diu. 
iv. 37; Seynmn. 576.) 


Datis and Artaphernmes (noc. 490) landed at Ca- 
rystus, the inhabitants of which, after a slight: re- 


sistance, were compelled to submit to the invaders, | 


(llered. vi. 99.) Carvstus was one of the towns, 
from which Themistocles levied money after the 


batdle af Salamis. (Herod. viii, 112.) ‘A few years 
afterwards we find mention of a war between the | 


Athenians and Carvstians; but a peace was in the 
end concluded between them. (Thue. i, 98; Hered. 
ix. 104.) The Carvstians fousht on the side of the 
Athenians in the Lisuian war. (Ded, xviii, 11.) 
Thes espotised the side of the Romans in the war 
against Philip. (Liv. xxxii. 17; Pol. xviii, 30.) 
Carvstis was chietly celebrated for its marble, 
which was in much request at Rome. Strabo places 
the quarries at Mannartam, a place upon the coast 
near Carystus, opposite Halse Araphenides in At- 
tica; but Mr. Hawkins found the marks of the 
quarries upon Mt. Ocha, 
summit of this meuntain be saw seven entire co- 
umes, apparently on the spet where they tial been 
quarried, and at the distance of three miles from the 
sea. This marble is the Cipoting of the Remans, — 
aereen tnarble, with white zones. CStrab, x. p. 446; 
Mii ive. ZINK Gee S Pl Pe, Gs 
Vibull, iti. 3. 14; Senee. Trord, 835; Stat. Ted, 


Vib. 370; € apitol, Gordan, 32: Ubewkins in Wal- | 


pile's Trarcés, p. 288.) At Carystus the inineral 
See wats suse obtained, which was dienee called 
the Carsstian stone (Aidos Kaptatias, Plat. de Def. 
Orde, p. 707; Strab, Coen; Apell. Dyse. Mist. Me 
rah, 36.) There are very few remains of the an- 
cient Carvatus. (Fiedler, Metse durch Gricehentaud, 
vol. 7, p. 428.) 

Antizonus, the anthor of the Historiae Mirahiles, 
the comic poet Apollodorns, and the physician Dio- 
cles Were natives of Carvstus. 





COUN OF CARYSTUS IN EC LOERA, 


2. Atown in Laconia, in the distriet Aezvtis, 
Teer the froutiers of Laeenin. Its wine Wis cele- 
rated by the poet Aleman. Leake stpposes that Ca- 
rystis steal at the Nalgene of sae Hutst, Cstrab, 
x. pe 446; Athen. ip. BI, d.; Steph. Boar. Ka 
puTTas: Lecike, Pedopnmne siecu, Bas 0, 366.) 

CASCANTUM. [Vascosxns. | 

CASeh.  Phatist. | 

CASEIRGO TAR (Kaveporar Pal vi. 17. $3), 
one oof the ten tribes inte whith Ptdenmy divides 
Aria, They lived in the south part, on the confines 
of Drangtana, ive) 

CASIN REGGIO () Kasia ype), a district of 


Sevthiaestra Tmacun. SW, ot Che Sssedones, touching | 


oo the Wyo othe DPniaus amd the canivan station) for 
werhants going from the Sacne to Serica [ Ase \- 
TANG As]. acid extending EB. as tar as the Casi M. | 


(iol. vi. £5. § 3.) ES] 


Its name was derived from . 
Carystns, the sonof Cheiren. (Steph. Bes. ey Ene 
stath. a Hom. Loe.) The Persian expedition under 


On his aseent to the - 


| Atel uniinportant city. 


CASILINUM 


CA’SIL MONTES (74 Kdora Son; Khara ¥\ 
a range of mountains in the E. af Central Asa 
being « continuation of the ASCATANCAS mange. cal 
forming part of the S, boundary of Somhs esa 
Inaaum aud of Serica, The range intersets tb 
great desert of Gobi in a line froin W.to EP 
lemy places the W. e-tremity of the chain m 15? 
i long, and 44° lat., and its E. extremity in 171° ves, 
‘and 40° lat. It contained the N. sxe ef tp 
river Bautis. (Ptol. vi 15. § 2,16. $$3,5.) [Ps] 

CASILUNUM (KasiAtwor: Eth, Casiims: (> 

pean), a town of Carnpania, situated uo the ster 
Vulturias, about 3 miles W. of Capua We oe 
vo aveonnt of it prior to the Roman ccaqust € 
Cimmpania, and it was probably bat a sina tsa 
and a dependency of Capua, But it derived umcr- 
wice as a military position, from its guanin we 
principal bridge over the Vulturnus, 3 deep ut 
rapid stream which is not fordable; and un tox 
account plays a considerable part in the ses 
| Punic War, Tt was occupied by Fabins with a> 
rarrison, in the campaign of B.c. 217, to pov: 
Hannibal from crossing the Vulturnas (Liv. 1m. 
15); and the following year, afier the bate 7 
“Cannae, was occupied by a small body of b- 
troops (consisting principally of Latins fra Ite- 
neste, and Etruscans from Perusia), who, thot 
little more than a thousand in namber, bac uw 
courace to defy the arms of Hannibal, and srt x< 
to withstand a protracted sieze, gnu) fins/is ox 
polled by fanine to surrender. (Liv. Kx, 17. 19: 
Strab.v. p. 249; Val. Max. vii. 6. $$ 2,3: SL Tia. 
xu, 426.) Livy tells us on this occasion that Css 
liam was divided into two parts by the Vulturs, 
and that the garrison, having put all the inbadisc 
ty the sword, occupied only the portion on the med 
hank of the river next to Rome: such at least p Oe 
natural constraction of his words,“ partem urbs cor 
ces Vulturnun est;” yet all his subsequent seas 
of the operations of the siege imply that it wa ut 
part nest to Capua on the lest bauk which ther ae 
aml this is in tact the natural fortress, furted by 4 
sharp elbow of the river. 

Casiliuum was recovered by the Romans in 2. ¢ 
214 (Liv. xxiv. 19), and from this time we hrer > 
more of it notil the period of the Civil Wan. b 
appears that Caesar had established a colunr of 
mis there, whe, atter his death, were, tagether "= 
those settled at Calatia, the first to declare in ret 
of his adopted son Octavian, (Appian, B.C. ik +! 
Cie. Phil. ii. 40.) This colony appears to bar 
been strencthened by M. Antonias (Cic. Le) % 
did not retain its colonial rights; and the town its 
seats to have fallen inte decay; so that, thes. 
Strabo notices it among the cities of Campania Put 
speaks of itas in his time going fast to ruin. (Nak 

e.; Phn. iit. 5.8.9.) 9 It however “oont.avel & 
exist throuzhout the Roman empire, as we bol & 

| name both in Ptolemy and the Tabula, (Proj. it. 
$68; Tah, Peut.) The period of its Brad decline 
| destruction is uncertain; but in the 9th ceugury Ure 
appears to have been no town on the spat, when the 
citizens of Capua, after the destruction of their ot 
‘city. established themselves on the site of Casilman, 
and transferred to the latter the name of Capa. 
Which it continues to retain at the present ar. 
[Carva.] The importance of its bridge, apd Ce 
facilities which it afforded for defence, were probsles 
the reasons of the change, and have led to the modes 
Capone becoming a strong fortress, though a peor 
(eo 6) 


| 


CASINOMAGUS. 


CASINOMAGUS, in Transalpine Gaul, is placed | 
by the Table on a read from Mediclanum Santonum | 
(Saintes) to Ansritum, Angustoritumn (Limoges), | 
25| Renan miles from Limoges. 
Chesrenoa, on the left bank of the Vienne, which is 
a potable corruption of Casinomagus. D’Anville | 
iivnsees the position of another Casinomagus some- | 
shere between Auch and Toulouse, but nothing can , 
be mace of it, [G.L.) | 

CASI'NUM (Kdowov: Eth, Casinas, -iitis: San | 
ferme), a considerable city of Latium, in the more 
extended use of the term, situated on the Via 
Latina, 7 miles from Aquinum, and 16 froin Vena- 
from. It was distant about 5 miles from the left 
tank of the river Liris, and was the last city of 
Letian towards the frontier of Campania. (Strab. | 
vp. 237; /tim. Ant. p. 303.) From its situation it | 
trast have been included in the Volsciau territory, 
wai probably belonged originally to that people; but 
& was subsequently occupied by the Samnites, from 
*ban it was wrested by the Romans. (Varr. de L.L. 
mi 29.) In a,c. 312 a Roman colony was sent 

Uert, at the same time as to Interamna, both evi- 
émtly for the purpose of securing the rich valley of 
the Lira, (Liv. ix. 28.) As its name is not found 
mt the list of the thirty Latin colonies given by Livy 
u B.C, 209, it is probable that it was a “ colunia 
evum ” (Madvig. de Colon. p. 264), but no snbse- 
cheat notice is found of it as such. Its name is 
wiestelly mentioned during the Second Punic War, 
ax @ one occasion Hannibal encamped in its ter- 
ntery. which he ravaged for two days, but did not 
ateupt te reduce the town itself. (Liv. xxii. 13, 
axvi. 9.) After this we hear no more of it as a for- 
ive, bat it became a flourishing and opulent muni- 
ope town, both under the Repablic and the Empire. 
\Cic, pro Plane. 9; Strab. v. p. 237.) Its territory, 
ike that ef the neighbouring Venafrum, was parti- 
sherry favourable to the growth of olives, but the 
iwuad level tract from the city to the banks of the 
La was in all respects very rich and fertile. (Varr. 
AR a8. $11, Fr. p. 207; Cic. de Leg. Agr. 
» 23, mL 4.) These favoured lands were among 
tome which it was proposed by the agrarian law of 
tullas to jon out among the Koman citizens 
Ca.le); they actually underwent that fate a 
tle later, when a military colony was established 
wr by the Second Triumvirate. (ib. Colon. 
» 222; Zampt, de Colon, p. 336.) Casinum is not 
“mel a colony by Pliny, though it bears that title 
+ #veral inscriptions (Marat. Inscr. p. 1104. 7, 

Orell 2797); bat whatever may have been its 

a, if is clear, both from inscriptions and extant 
vomine, that it must have continued a flourishing 
*i ceusiderable town under the Roman Empire. 
‘appears to have been destroyed, at least in great 
a. by the Lombards in the 6th century; the 
eeora city of San Germano has grown up on its 
“®, while the name of Monte Casino has been 
*acmd by the celebrated monastery founded (a. p. 
£9) sy St. Benedict on the lofty lull which towers 
iaiately aleve it. 

‘os Germano, however, occupies but a part of 
* << of the ancient Casinum, the ruins of which 
read wwer the lower slopes of the hill for a con- 

vrable distance. Among them are the remains of 
* wephitheatre, of stall size but in unusually per- 

* ptewrvation, which was erected, as we learn 
rea aa imeeription still extant, at ber own private 
*t by U'oomidia Quadratilla, the same person cele- 
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notices of the same family are found in Varro de 
RA. R. tii. 3. 9; and an inscription given by Hoare, 
p- 270.) Some ruins of a temple erected at the 


It seems to be | same time are also visible; as well as fragments of 
a theatre, a small temple or sepulechral monument 
of a remarkable style, considerable portions of a 


paved road, and some parts of the ancient walls. 
The monastery of Monte Casino, on the summit of 
the mountain, is said to have replaced a temple of 
Apollo which occupied the same lofty site. (P. 
Diac. i. 26; Gregor. Magn. Dial. ii. 8.) 

In the plain below S. Germano, and on the banks 
of the little river now called Fiume Rapido, are 
some fragments of ruins that are considered with 
much probability to have belonged to the villa of 
Varro, of which he has left us a detailed description ; 
it contained a museum, an aviary, and various other 
appendages, while a clear and broad streain of water, 
embanked with stone and crossed by bridges, tra- 
versed its whole extent. (Varr. 2. &. iii, 5.) 
It was this same villa that M. Antonius afterwards 
made the scene of his orgies and debaucheries. (Cic. 
Phil, ii. 40.) The stream just mentioned was pro- 
bably not the Rapido itself, but one of several small 
but clear rivulets, which rise in the plain near 
Casinum. The abundance of these springs is alluded 
to by Silius Italicus, as well as the foggy climate 
which resulted from them, and which at the present 
day renders the town an unhealthy residence. (Sil. 
Ital. iv. 227, xii. 527.) Pliny also notices one of 
these streamlets, under the name of Scatebra (ii. 96), 
for the coldness and abundant flow of its waters. 

The name of Viwxtvs, found in some editions of 
Varro, appears to be a false reading (Schneider, ad 
loc.), nor is there any authority for the name Ca- 
sinus as applied to the river Rapido, which has 
been introduced into the text of Strabo. (Kramer, 
ad loc. cit.) The ruins, still visible at S. Germano, 
are described by Romanelli (vol. iii. pp. 389—394), 
Hoare( Class. Tour, vol. i. pp. 268—277), and Keppel 
Craven (Abruzzi, vol. i. pp. 40—46.) [E. H. B.) 

CA‘SIUS MONS (Kaotoy: Jebel-el-Akra), a 
mountain of N. Syria, near Nymphaeum (Strab. xvi. 
p. 751) and Seleuceia (Plin. v.22), Its base was 
bathed by the waters of the Orontes. (Amm. Mare. 
xiv. 8. § 10.) This great mass of rock, rising ab- 
ruptly from the sea, with the exception of some 
highly crystalline gypsum near its foot on the E. 
side, and some diallage rocks, serpentine, &c. towards 
the SE., is entirely composed of supracretaceous 
limestone. The height has been ascertained to be 
5318 feet, falling far short of what is implied by 
Pliny's (4. ¢.; comp. Solin. 39) remark, that a spec- 
tator on the mountain, by simply turning his head 
from left to right, could see both day and night. 
The emperor Hadrian, it was said, had passed a 
night upon the mountain to verify this inarvellous 
scene; but a furious storm prevented his gratifying 
his curiosity. (Spartian. Hadrian, 14.) A feast in 
honour of Zeus was celebrated in the month of Au- 
gust at a temple situated in the lower and wooded 
region, at about 400 feet from the sea. Julian, 
daring his residence at Antioch, went to offer a sac ri- 
fice to the god. (Amm. Mare, xxii. 14. § 8; Julian, 
Misop. p. 361; Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 6.) 
A feast in honour of Triptolemus was also celebrated 
on this mountain by the people of Antioch. (Strab, 
p- 750.) 

Coins of Trajan and Severus have the epi- 
graph ZETC KACIOC CEAETKEQN TEIEPIAC. 


weed by the younger Pliny. (Ep. vii. 24; further | (Rasche, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 428.) The upper part of 


CASIUS MONS. 


Mons Casings is entirely a naked rock, answering 
te its expressive mnie JSebel-cl- Alva, or the bald 
mointain,  (Chesuey, Layped, Buphrat, vel, tp. 
386.) [k. B. J] 
CA'SIUS MONS (Keaowos dpos, Strab. i. p. 38, | 
sey. XVIL pp. TO8—796; Mel. 1. 10, in. 8; Plin. v, 
li. s. 12, sit 13: Lucan. Jhers. vill 439, x, 433), 
the meowlern AL Aetie#, or FL. Nas, was the summit 
of a laity range of sandstone hills, on the borders of 
| Data py atl Arabia Petraes, mediately south of the 
Lake Sirbouis and the Mediterranean Sea. Near its 
stiiuinit stom] a temple of Zeus-Amimon, and on its 
western flank was the tomb of Cn. Pompeius Magus. 
The naune of Mons Casius is fainiliar tu English ears 
threneh Milton's verse. 
“A culf profound as that Serbonian beg, 
*Twixt Damiata and mount Casius eld.” 


(W. B.D.) 
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CA’SIUS FL. [Acnanta.] 

CASMENAE (Kacnern, Herod, Steph. B., Kao- 
evar, Phue.: Lt. Kaopevaios, Stepli.),a city of Sicily | 
fouled by a colony from Syracuse, 90 years after 
the estublisdinent of the parent city, or B.C. 645, 
(lime. vi. 5.) It afierwanls mentioned — by 
Heredetus as affording shelter to the oligarchical 
party called the Gaamori, when they were expelled 
freon Svriouse ; and it was from thenee that they | 
apjdied for assistance to Gelon, then ruler of Gela. 
(tler. vii. 155.) But froin this peried Casmenae 
disappears frota histery., Thucydides appears to 
whide te it asa place still exist in hts time, but 
We find no subsequent trace of its name, It was 
prohably desteoyed by sore of the tyrants of Syra- 
ep aevenhing to their favourite policy of removing 


ts 





eu 
the inhabitants from: the sinailer towns to the larger 
ones. Its site is wholly uncertain; Cluverius was | 
dispose te fix it at Serefé, but Sir R. Hoare mentions 
thie of an ancient) city existing about 
2Yoritles KE. of Sta Croce (a sinall town 9 miles W. 
oft Seief?), which may very persilily he those of Cas- 
They are deseribed by lim as indieating a 





Pus AS 


Tree htie, 


donot appeat te lave ever been caretully examined. 
(Claser. Sicil, p. S58 5 Hoare’s Class. Tour, vol. ii, 
p. 266.) [EL HW. BJ 

CASLVATYRUS (Kaemdrupos, Herod. iii. 102, 
iv. 44) or CASPAPY RUS (Kaomdsupos, Hecat. ap. 
Steph. Bo sa, Pr 179, ed. Didot: wodis ParSapixn, 
Sxviev axry), a city on the N. confines of India, in 
the district of Paetyice, whence Sevlax of Carvanda 
commenced bis veyuge dawn the Indus, at the com- 
mand of Dareias, the sen of Hystaspes; in which | 
voviwe he sailed te the FE. down the river into the 
sea, erassing whieh to the W. he arrived at the head 
of the Hed Sea in the thirtieth month. Cierod. iv. 
44.) In the other peEssctgre, Herodotus tells us that 
thise Tudians, who are adjacent to the citw of Cas- 
patyrnis and the district of Pactyice, dwell to the N. 
of the other Indians (who are deserted just before), 
have custemns similar to the Bactrians, and are the 
most warlike of the Indians. These also are the 
Imlians who obtain gold from the ant-hills of the 
aloming desert, in the marvellous manner which be 
proceeds to relate (ii. 102, full.). 

On these simple data great discussions have been 
conduetad, which our space prevents our following. 
The two chic opinions are, that Caspatyrus is Cabud, 
and again, that itis Avefuner. On the whiole, the 
latter seems most probable, but certainty sevms 
alinest unattainable. The Sanserit name of Aashk- 
miris Aasyapa pur, which, condensed to Aaspapur, | 


place of considerable magnitude and inpertance ; bait 


| Cupital ($$ 47—50). 


CASPIAE PYLAE. 
gives us the form fonnd in Hecataens; 
the very similar name CASPEIRLA certainly ce 
the country of Aashinér. 


ne & 
am 


ot ant 


As to the expedite 
Scvlax, remembering that the true soarce of tb 
Indus in Tibet was unknown to the abvients r 
therefore that the voyage rust have cotntmenerd » 
the source of one of the chief tributanes, 
ho better starting puint could be found tha: 
Jelum, at the lake formed by it below Kader 
The eastward course of the voyage is the oma: co 
culty. (Heeren, Jdeen, vol. i. pti. p. 37 b: Res 
Erdkunde, vol. iit. pp. 1087, foll.: Bolden, 4% ! 
dien, vol. i. p- 64; Schlegel, Berlin Tasciraterd 
1829, p- 17: Ven Hammer, Anaad. Vien. vol 
36; Bahr, Ercurs, ad Herod. iii. 12: Mace 
Geogr, d. Griech. u. Hom. vol. ¥. pt. i. pe 4 
Forbiger, A/te Geogr. vol. i. p- SLT.) {P >. 
CASPEVRLA (Kaowespia), a district of lua 
intra Gangem, about the seurces of the rivers Hy 
DASPES (Jelum), Sandabal (which is ve 
Acesines, Chenab; see CANTARIAS), and . 
Rhowlis, (Ptol. vii, 1. § 42.) The peop 
Cuspeirael (Kagweipaion) are presentie atte 
inentioned as E. of those on the Hydaspes. ane 
the Gymuosophistae, who are near the Upper Gar - 


ot 


ate: U7 


P52 
ste 


i They have numerous cities (Ptolemy nates 1s 


one of which is Caspeira (Karrepa), evident): 
The name, the pesitis 
the number of cities, all concur to identity C 
with the rich valley of Kusduonir, which is watered 
by the upper courses of the Jelan amd Chemas, 
sides sinaller rivers; and Caspeira is problabir, ux 
fore, the city of Aaskmir or Srinagar. Macnen 
would read Kaoyeipia (a and w being letters eet 
confused); but the alteration is unuecessary. fut & 
reason stated under CASPATYRUS. 

Caspeira is one of Ptolemy's points of reeuroc! 
astronomical observations, having 14 hrs, 5 2 © 


a 


ee 


‘its longest day, and being distant about 44 br 


of Alexandria. The latter number, carpaned 9h 


those assigned to Bucephala and neighbounng pass 
confirms the position given to Caspeira, viz, Auae 
mir, (Prol. vill. 26. § 7.) [P. 2] 


CASPETRIA INS, [Fortesatar.} 
CASPE’RIA, a town of the Sabines, kn 
from the mention of its name by Virgil (4ex. ' 
714), and by his imitator Silius Ttalicus (rill. 41°) 
The latter teils us jt derived its name from the £ 
trians, probably connecting it alsurdly with 
Caspian Sea. Both authors associate it wih Fe 
ruli, and it seems probable that its site is corre ** 
fixed at Aspra, a village about 15 mile SS. 2 
Mieti, and 13 N. of Correse (Cures). (Cin" 
Ital. p. 676; Westphal, Rom. Kamipagne, po 1% 
Vibius Sequester (p. 11) tells us that the 
mella, mentioned by Virgil in the same hoe, % ees 
near Casperia; it is supposed to be the stnail stm 
now cafled the dia. [Hieuia.] fE.HOB 
CA’SPIAE PORTAE. [Caspn Montes | 
CA'SPIAE PYLAE (ai Kdoww: weam, Pt 
44; Strab. xi. pp. 522, 526; ai Kdowics rere. 
Hecat. Fr. 171; Ptol. vi. 2. § 7; Arrian, A rch 
19; Kaomiades rvdAa:, Dionys. P. 1064). @ marr 
jxiss leading from North-Western Asia inte the NE 
provinces of Persia: hence, as the course which a 
anny could take, called by Dionysius (1036) KA ges 
vyans ’Aciridos, Their exact posit: ae 
division of Parthia from Mextia, about a day = Jeno» 
from the Median town Rhagae. (Arnaz, mi 1S.) 
According to Isidorus Charax, they were uutreiaaics' 
below M. Cuspius. <As in the case of the pen, 


ay ~¢ 


~ 


never H- 


*) Wes 


CASPIANA. 


called Caspii, there seem to have been fro moun- 
tas, esch called Caspins, one near the Annenian 
frwtier, the other near the Parthian. It was through 
the pass of the Caspiae Pylac that Alexander the 
Great pursued Darems. (Arrian, Anad, iii, 19; 
Cort. vi. 14; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6.) It was one of 
the moet important places in ancient geography, and 
tem it many of the meridians were measured. 
(Sah i p. 64, xi pp. 505, 514, xv. p. 720, &c.) 
The exact place corresponding with the ancient Cas- 
pae Pyle is probably a spot between Hark-a-Koh 
wd Siah-Koh, about 6 parasangs from Hey, the 
sui of the entrance of which is called Dereh. 
(Morar, Second Journey.) [V.] 

CASPIA'NA. [Casrtt.] 

CA'SPL (Kaew), a nation apparently originally 


Cvras (Xr), and adjacent to a mountain which 
nee the name of M. Caspius. Their exact position 
wal thetr extent are equally uncertain and indefinite, 
the name might apply to any of the tribes who 
led near the Caspian Sea, which derived its own 
mune from them. Hence jt is that we find mention 
¢ a gmilar named people in another locality on the 
ewtern confines of Media near Hyrcania, and at the 
Caspian gates (Herod. iii. 29; Strab. Fpit. xi.), and 
abo in Albania (Strab. xi. p. 502), occupying a dis- 
tect which bere the technical name of CasriANE, 
xed to wham Strabo attributes the name of the Sea. 
According to Strabo (xi. pp. 517—520), the manners 
f these people were of the most barbarous character, 
sel resetubled those of the people of Bactriana and 
Serdiaaa. Ptolemy placed the Caspii rather more to 
the SE. than other geographers. (Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; 
Mel i. 2, ita, 5; Curt. iv. 12.) c¥.7 
CA'SPLL MONTES (Kdowia dpn), a western 
yertam of the great chain of the Orontes and Coro- 
ous (Jemmcend), which extended along the SE. 
vers of the Caspian Sea, on the borders of Media, 
Hvrania, and Parthia, about 40 miles N. of the 
twlern town of Teheran. They doubtless derived 
ther name from ane of the tribes who lived on the 
torders of that sea. [Casrit.] [V.] 
CASPI'NGLIUM, is placed by the Table on a road 
fem Lagdesum Batavorum (Leyden) to Novio- 
sagas (Ngmegen). It is 45 Roman miles from 
‘oramagas, Walekenaer fixes it at Gorkum and 
Sot ; other geographers fix it at Aspern. [G. L.] 
CA'SPIUM MARE (® Kaoxla SdAarta, Herod. 
. 283; Ptol v. 9. § 7, vii. 5. § 4; Strab, ii. p. 71, 
hm pa 502, 506, &c.; 7b Kdowiov wéacryos, Strab. 
t. a 508), the largest of the inland seas of Asia, 
tweding between lat. 48° and 37° N., and long. 
be and SS° E. and the shores of which were 
‘ethea intra Imam, Hyrcania, Atropatene, and 
rata Asiatien. It derived its name, accord- 
ef t Strabo, from the Caspii. (Casrn.] It 
~e ale the name of the Mare Hyrcantum 
a 1.623; M. Hyrcanum, Prop. ii. 23, 66; 
ioe Hyreanas, Mela, iii. 5; ) Tpxavia SdAarza, 
‘wat. Fragm. ex Athen. ii; Polyb. v. 44; Strab. 
- p63, xi, p. $07; Ptol. v. 13. § 6; Diod. xvii. 
4) ka many authors these names are used indif- 
stile the one for the other; they are, however, 
ieteaguiabed by Pliny (vi. 13), who states that this 
"3 cammences to be called the Caspian after you 
are jaseed the river Cyrus (Aur), and that the 
wpa live near it; and, in vi. 16, that it is called 
 Horeaman Sea from the Hyrcani who live along 
te shure. The western side would, therefore, in 


iotsaes, be called the Caspian, the Eastern, the 


\ 
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Hyrcanian. Of the size, form, and character of this 
inland sea, there was a great variety of opinions 
among the ancients; and it is not a little remarkable 
that the earliest account of it which we have in He- 
rodotus (i. 202, 203) is by far the most accurate. 
According to him, it took a vessel with oars 15 days 
to traverse its length, and 8 days to cross its broad- 
est part. Herodotus maintained that it was a traly 
inland sea, having no connection with the external 
ocean. It seems clear, also, that Herodotus made 
its greatest length from S. to N. (which is its true 
direction), and not, as the later writers supposed, 
from W.to E. The real length of the sea is 740 
miles from its most N. to it® most S. point; its ave- 
rage breadth is about 210 miles. 

In the earliest times (as would appear from a 
fragment of Hecataeus, p. 92, ed. Klausen) it was 
supposed that the Caspian Sea was connected with 
the Pontus Enxinus by means of the river Phasis, 
and still later throngh the Palas Maeotis (Strab. xi. 
p. 509), a view which has also been taken by some 
modern writers and travellers. (Kant, Phys. Geogr. 
i. 1. p. 113, and iii. 1. p. 112; F. Parrot’s Reise 2. 
Ararat, i. p. 24, Berl. 1834.) Aristotle (Meteor. 
i. 13. § 29, and ii. 1. § 10) appears to have been ac- 
quainted with the true nature of this sea; yet the 
majority of writers certainly held opinions more or 
less erroneous. The prevalent one was that it was 
connected with the Northern Ocean, and even Strabo 
(xi. p. 519) seems to have sanctioned this view 
(compare also Mela, iii, 5; Plin. vi. 13; Curt. vi. 4), 
an error which perhaps arose from a statement of 
Eratosthenes. (Strab, xi. p. 507.) Diodorus (xviii. 
5), however, described this sea correctly, and Ptolemy 
(vii. 5. § 4,) confirmed his view. It seems extremely 
probable that much of the confusion which appears 
to have existed in antiquity with regard to this sca 
may have arisen from indistinct accounts of the con- 
nection between it and the Oxiana Palus (Sea of 
Aral). There seems to be no doubt that these seas 
were originally connected by an arm of the Oxus 
(Gihon), and it is not unlikely that the Caspian and 
Aral Sea were considered by many as the basins of 
one and the same sea, following the indistinct and 
uncertain accounts which prevailed respecting them, 
and perhaps thereby originating the distinctive names 
of M. Hyrcanium and M. Caspium for the Eastern 
and Western Seas, which were strictly true of one 
only. (Malte- Brun, Gesch, d. Erdkunde, i. p. 71; 
Kephalides, Comm. de Mari Caspio, Gotting. 1814; 
Eichwald, Alte Geogr. d. Casp, Meeres, Berlin, 
1838.) [V.] 

CASSANDREIA (Kacodydpeia, Kacdvdpeia: 
Eth, Kaoaavipe’s: Pinaka), a town situated on the 
narrow isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Pallene with the main land, on which formerly stood 
the rich and flourishing city of Potidaea, (Strab. 
vii. p. 330; Plin. iv. 10.) Potmara (Moridaa; 
Eth, Noribadrns, Morasets) was a Dorian city 
originally colonised from Corinth (Thuc. i. 56; 
Scymn. Ch, v. 628), though at what period is not 
known; it must have existed before the Per- 
sian wars. It surrendered to the Persians on their 
march into Greece. (Herod. vii. 123.) After the 
battle of Salamis it closed its gates against Arta- 
bazus, who at the head of a large detachment had 
escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. On his return 
this general laid siege to the place of which he 
would probably have obtained possession through 
the treachery of one of its citizens, had not the plot 
been accidentally discovered. An attempt afterwards 
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made against it by the Persians was unsuccessful, 
from a sudden inilus of the sea, while the troops 
were crossing the bay to attack the town; a 
great part of the Dersian force was de-troved, the 
remainder made a hasty retreat. (Herod. vill, 127.) 
There was a contingent of B00 men sent by Potidaea 
to the united Greek forees at Plataea, (Herod. 
ix, 28.) Afterwards Potidaca became one of the 
tributary alles of Athens, but still maintained a 
certain metropolitan allezianee te Corinth, Certain 
mavistrates under the tithe of Epidemninrgi were 
seut there every vear from Corinth. (Thue, 1. 56.) 
In rn. c. 4320 Potidaesa revolted from Athens, and 
allied itself with Pericess and the Corinthians, 
After a severe action, in which the Athenians were 
finally victorions, the town was regularly blockaded ; 
it did not capitulate till the end of the second year 
of the war, atter going through such extreme suffer- 
ing from funine that even some who died were eaten 
by the survivors. (Thue. i. 70.) A body of 1,000 
colonists were sent trom Athens to oecupy Potidaea 
and the vacant territory, (Diol. xii. 46.) On the 
oeenpation of Amphipolis and other Thracian towns 
hy Brasidas, that general attempted to seize npen 
the garrison of Petidaea, but the attack failed. 
(Thue, iv. 135.) In 382, Potidaea was in the oc- 
cupation of the Olvnthians. (Xen. dell. vii, § 16.) 
In 364, it was taken by Timotheus the Athenian 
general, (Diol. xv. 813 comp. Isocr. de Aatid. 
y. 119.) Philip of Macedon seized upon it and gave 
it up te the Olynthians, (Died. avi. 8.) ‘The Greck 
population was extirpated or sold by him, Cassander 
fontled a new city on the site of Potidaea, and as- 
sembled on this spet not only many strangers but 
also Greeks of the neighbourhocl, especially the 
Olvuthians, who were still surviving the destruction 
of their city. He called it after his own name 
Cascandreia, (Died. xix. 523 Liv. xliv. 11.) Cas- 
satuireia is the natural port of the fertile peninsula 
of Palleane (AKassitadhra), and soon became great 
and yeaverfal, surpassing all the Macedonian cities 
in opulence and splendour, (Died. Le.) Arsinoe, 
widew of Lysinachus, retired to this place with her 
two sons. (Polvaen. vill. 57.) | Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
her half-brother, succeeded by treachery in wresting 
the pluce froin her. Like Alexandreia and Antioch, 
it enjoved Greek municipal institutions, and was a 
republic under the Macedonian dominion, though 
Cassunler’s will was its ko as long as he lived. 
(Niebuhr, Lectures oa Ancient History, vol. iit. 
pp. 231, 253.) About nee. 279 it came under the 
dominion of Apolladuris, ene of the most detestable 
tyrants that ever dived. (Died, Eye. p. 563.) 
Philip. the son of Demetrins, mule use of Cassandreia 
as his principal oaval arsenal, and at one time caused 
LOO cadleys te be constructed im the docks of that 
put. ¢ Liv. xxviii, 8.) 

In the war with Perseus his son (b.c. 169), the 
Homan fleet in conjunetion with Eumenes, king of 
Pergatnus, undertook the siege of Cassandreta, but 
they were compelled to retire (Liv. xliv. 11, 12.) 
Under Augustus a Roman colony settled at Cas- 
saadmia, (Marquardt, in Becker's Zandhuck der 
Rom. Alt, vol. iii, pt.i, po DIS; Eckhel, 24M. voli. 
p70.) This city at length tell before the barbarian 
Jluns, who left hardly any traces ef it. (Procop. BP. 
ii. 4, de Aedt fi iv. 3; comp, Leake, ortlern Greece, 
vol, iii. pe 152. 

For coins of Cassaultreta, both autenomeus and 
imperial, see Eekhel (Le). The type constantly 
fuund is the head of Auunon, in whose worship they 
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CASSOPE. 


seem to have joined with the neighbourirg yev ¢ 
Aphytis. [E. BJ] 

CASSANDRES, CASSANITAE. tonine 

CASSI, in Britain. The name of a pepe al 
sufficiently eastward to be mentioned br (sear 
(B. G. ¥. 21): indeed, Cassi-velannns was tr > 
king, and the Oppiduin Cassi-velagni (Can. Ll. ' 
Was a stockaded village, probably, in the re -2 
Hundred of Cassio-bury. {RR G.L. 

CASSIOPE (Kagoiéen). 1.A town a: [> 
montory of Coreyra, [Concyra.] 

2. Atewn of Epeirus, mere asuaily cabei C.- 
sope. [Cassore.] 

CASSIO'TIS (Kacararis), a district of nels 
Syria, containing. according te Ptolemy (¥. 15. 3 16 
the cities of ANriocHEIA, Darine, Bactuaus 
Lypia, SELEVCEIA, EPIPHANEIA, Rarnasra 
ANTARADUS, MARATIIUS, MArtAME. ara Mi 
MURGA. It probably was never consiceted a a 
political division (comp. Marquardt, Aeediawk tr 
Rom, Alt. p. 176), but was rather a di-trict rate! 
ont by the natural fextures of the corntry. [Syets- 
(Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. ic; Thema, #6 
Serer, vol. v.) LE. ss. 1} 

CASSITE’RIDES, in Britain, The tinct 
of Cornwall, with which the Scilly Isles were re 
or Jess confused, For details see Brit ansices ie 
SULAE. pp. 433—435, (RG Lt 

CASSOTE (Kacowrn, Steph. B.s, 2: Keocwma 
wéAdus, Diod.; Kacoidrn, Ptol.), the chi-f tw d 
the Cassorart (Kagowraio), a peuple «f Frere 
occupying the coast between Thesprotia ari t's 
Ambracian gulf, and bordering upem Nivogeos 
(Sevlax, p. 12; Strab, vil. p. 324, seq.) Sat 
describes the Cassopaei as living in villases:; bat tr 
afterwards rose to such power as to ubtain pa~ss 3 
of Pandosia, Buchaetium, and Elateia, (Tsai os 
Halm, 33.) We learn from another aath eity t 
Batiae was also in their territory, (Ths petcn. as 
Harpoer, 8. t."EAdtea.) Their own city € 2 <* 
or Cassopia is mentioned in the war carmed ot 'F 
Cassander against Alcetas, king of Epirus, um ies. 
312. (Diud. xix. 88.) 

Cassope stood at a short distance from the #4 
on the road from Pandosia to Nicopelis tye ti 
portion of the inountain of Zé/ongoa, near the wl 
of Aamarina, Its ruins, which are very eats ©, 
are minutely «described by Leake. The mind "a= 
of the Acropolis, which oceupied a level abut le" 
yards long, may be traced in their entire cirect: &' 
those of the city may also be followed In the emo 
part of their course, The city was not less thar th 
miles in circumference. At the foot of the «i7s # 
the Acropolis, towards the western end, there & 4 
theatre in good preservation, of which the insn# 
diameter is 50 feet. Near the theatre is a salto 
neous building, called by the peasants Vana q ¥ 
or King’s Howe, “ A possaze, 19 feet m ot 
and 5 feet in breadth, with a curved maf coe Set 
and a half high, leads to a chamber 9 feet 9 met 
square, and having a similar roof 5 feet 7 imcues = 
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leicht. The arches are not constructed on the | de las Badesas, coins ap. Sestini, p. 183); Egosa 


pracples of the Roman arch, but are hollowed out 
¢ berizontal courses of stone.” Leake found several 
tubs between the principal gate of the city and the 
viage of Xamarina. The ruins of this city are 
ne of the most extensive in the whole of Greece. 
(Lake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 247, seq.) 

CASOTIS. [Devrut.] 

CASTABALA (Karrd6ata: Eth. Kaora6a- 
dees}, a city of Cilicia, one of the praefectures of 
Crrpahoria. Strabo (p. 537) describes Castabala 
us| Cybistra, as not far from Tyana, but as still 
esc tw the mountain (Taurus). Pliny (vi. 3) 
rvereraies Castabala with Tyana among the Cap- 
patos towne, In Castabala there was a temple 
! Artemis Perasia, where they said that the 
prestesses walked with bare feet over live coals 
wasert, (See Groskurd’s Note, Strabo, Transl. ii. 
. 453, on the proposals to amend the reading 
"aaa, which the context of Strabo shows to be his 
womue reading.) The site of this place has not 
wt teen fixed satisfactorily, but it may bo at Nigde, 
\t.uf Bor, The epigraph on the coins of Castabala 
) tetas marta. [G. L.] 

CASTA'BALA (7a Kaarrd@ada), as it is called 
5 Appan (Mithrid. c. 105), by Ptolemy (v. 8), and 
* Piny (v. 27), who mentions it among the towns 
the interior of Cilicia. Alexander marched from 
mt the Pyramus, which he crossed to Mallus, 
id be reached Castabalum, as Curtius (iii. 7) calls 
.(2 the seound day. In order to reach Issus from 
r‘ehala, it was necessary to pass through a defile, 
teh Alexamler had sent Parmenio forward to 
eupy. This defile, then, was east of Castabala, 
“ ¢ wonld seem to be the Amanides Pylae of 
moe (p, 676), now Demir Kapa. 

Tne Antonine Itin. places Catabolum, which is 
ttadalam, east of Aegeae or Ayas, 26 M. P., or 
!coeg. miles. The distance from Ayas to a place 
‘el Kore Kaga is 16 geog. miles, and from Ayas 
woe rms is 19 geez. miles. This would identify 
trans with Castabalam. But the Itin. gives 16 
PF. of 12 geog. miles from Castabalum to Baiae, 
¢ the distance from Aara Kaya to Bayaa, which 
awe, Was determined by Lieut. Murphy to be 
prog. miles, while the distance from the ruins to 
ge’ u 1S geog. miles. Ainsworth prefers the 


(‘Eyaoa), and Basi (Baa: Ptol.ii. 6. § 71; Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 426). [P.S.] 
CASTELLUM AMERINUM. [Amenrta]. 


CASTELLUM CARACENORUM. [Cana- 
CENI.] 
CASTELLUM FIRMANUM. [Fieucm.] 


CASTELLUM MENAPIORUM, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 9), who says, “ then after the Mosa, the 
Menapii, and a city of theirs Castellum.” It is also 
supposed by D'Anville that it may be the “ Cas- 
tellam Oppidum quod Mosa fluvius praeterlambit ” 
of Ammianus (xvi, 25). But the words “ Cas- 
telluin Oppidum quod” are said not to be in the 
MSS. (See the note of Valesins.) As there is a 
place called Kessel on the left bank of the Maas, 
between Ruremonde and Venloo, it is supposed that 
this may be the Castellam Menapiorum ; for it would 
come within the limits of the Menapii, [G. L.] 

CASTELLUM (MORINORUM). There are 
many routes which end at or branch from a place 
called Castellum, in the northern part of Gallia. 
On the inscription of the column of Tongern, a road 
leads from Castellum, through Fines Atrebatum, to 
Nemetacum (Arras). Another route in the An- 
tonine Itin. runs from Castellum, through Minaria- 
cum, to Turnacum (Towrnay); und another from 
Castellum, through Nemetacum, to Bagacum (Ba- 
vay). The Table has a route through Taruenna 
(Terouenne) to Castellum Menapiorum, which, as 
the rest of the route shows, is not the Castellum on 
the Maas, but the Castellum of the Itinerary. This 
place must be the bill of Cassel, in the dejartment 
of Nord, south of Dunkerque, which rises above the 
flat country, and commands a view of immense ex- 
tent. It was certainly a Roman station. Many 
medals have been dug up there (Bast, Hecueil 
d Antiquités, &c. trouvées dans la Flandre.) There 
appears to be no authority for the name Morinorurm ; 
but this place wonld be within the limits of the Mo- 
rini. The name Castellum Menapiorum in the 
Table cannot be right; for if we were to admit that 
the Menapii extended as far as Cassel, which is im- 
probable, we should not expect to find their Castellum 
there; and it is just the place where we might ex 
to find the Castellum of the Morini. [G. Ly 

CASTELLUM VALENTINIA'NI, a fortress 


tet of the two distances, “as it was determined | built by the emperor Valentinian, on the river Nicer. 


Kioerary, while the other distance from A yds to 
) "mms was determined by a boat survey.” Accord- 
* be sbentifies Castabala with Kare Xeya (Ains- 
re. Traveds in the Track, ¢e., p. 56; Ainsworth, 





(Ami. Mare. xxviii. 2.) Ammianus relates that, 
as the river was destroying the foundations of the 
fort, the emperor, in a. p. 319, caused the river to 
be led in a different direction. It is believed that 


shea Geog. Jowrn., vol. x. p. 510, &e.) ([G.L.] | the place was situated between Leckenheim and 
VASTA'LLA (KaoraAla: Eth. Kacradserys,| Manheim. (Wilhelm, German. p. 69; Kreutzer, 


». ¢. clbeerves, is a common form in 
“iat osaees), a place in Cilicia, mentioned by 
acraes in bis Carica, (G. L.} 
“ASTA’LIA FONS. [Devrnt] 

ASTAMON (Castamouni), a town of Paph- 
ea «fea mentioned by the Byzantine historians. 
Hemewnd ie a comdderable town, which is placed 
‘he mumps on the Arcnias, a branch of the Halys. 
tier, dma Minor, vol. i p. 239.) 


(G. L.] | 


Zur Gesch. altrom. Kultur am Oberrhein, p. 38, 
foll.) [L.S.]} 
CASTHANAEA (Kac€avaia, Strab.; Kactavaia, 
Lycophr., Steph. B., Mel., et alii: Eth. Kao@avaios), a 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. Pe- 
lium, with a temple of Aphrodite Casthanitis. It is 
mentioned by Herodotas in bis account of the terrible 
storm which the fleet of Xerxes experienced off this 
part of the coast. Leake places it at some ruins, hear 


a small port named Tamikhari. It was froxn this 
town that the chesnut tree, which still abounds wth the 
eastern side of Mt. Pelium, derived its name in Greek 
and the modern languages ot et = 
183, 184; Strab. ix. pp. 433, 1 -9. 8. 16; 
Pomp. Mel. ii 3; Lycophr. 907; Nicandr. A lexiph, 
271; Etym. M, «0 Northern Greece, 


vol. iv. p 383.) 


ASTAX (Kaored), a city of Baetica, probably 
tw with Castria. [P.8.] 
ASTELLA‘NI (KaereAAavrol), a people of His- 
» Tarracmensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 

(the Avesramt, and E. of the Laccetrant, 
‘the folowing towns: Sebendanum (2«€«vdou- 
. oso tuentioned on a coin, in eonjanction with 


ds (Sestim, p. 164); Beseda (Bionda: S. Juan eo 


CASTNIUM. 


CA'STNIUM (Kacrmov).a mountain at Aspendns | 


of Pamphvlia. (Steph. ae.) [G. 1] 
CASTO'LIC AMP US (KeartwAot mediov). Xe- 
noplion (Angd. i. 1. § 2), says that king Arta- 
xerxes appointed his brother Cyrus the younger, 
conmander of all the forces that muster at the plain 
of Castolus., Stephanus (0, KaatwAou medlov) says 


that Castolus was a city of Lydia, and that the | 


ithnie name is Kaorwasos, He quotes Xenophon, 
and adds after KaorrwAov wediov the words Awpiewv 
ws Zevoadwr: and also, “it was so called because 
the Lydians call the Dorians Castoli:” all which is 
niin edlig rible, It dees not appear tliat Ste ph anus 
could get his information, except from XNenoplion, 
whi simply Says of the has been stated 
above. If there were 
Stephanus, the place would be the plain of the 
Dorians. Tt has been propased te chanze KaotwAov 
inte MoxtwAor, the nate of a branch: f the Hermmns, 
but there is ne authority for this alteration, The 
plice is unknown. [G. L ] 
CASTRA, a station on the Candavian or Egnatian 
way,—the great dine of communication by land be- 
tween Italy and the East. In the Antouine Itinerary 
it is fixed at 12 M.D. trom Heracleia. In the Je- 
rusalem [timerary, place called Parembele, which 
Cramer’ (Ane. vol. i. p. 83) identifies with 
the Castra of Antoninus, appears at a distance of 
12 M. P. from Heracleia. In the first of the two 
reutes Which the Antonine Itimerary gives in this 
called Nieia is marked at 11M. P 
from Herachia. ‘The Veutinver Tables mention a 
town of the same name, and assign to it the same 
distance, Leake CNerthern Greece, vol. ii. p. 313) 
considers that these names, Castra, Parenbole, 
(Nicaea? comp. Steph. BL s. ve. Nika) have re- 
ference to the military transactions of the Romans 
in Lyncestis, who not many years after those events 
constructed a road which pessed exactly over the 
scene of their forme Castra or Pa- 
retubole, therefure, indicates the first eneainpinent of 
Suipicius on the Bevus (Liv. xxxi. 33), and Nicaea 
(Nicia) the place where he eltained the advantage 
over Philips cavalry near Octeluplins, 
SM.P. distant from the first encampment CLiv, 
xxXX. 36). It appears, therefore, that Nicaea (Nicia), 
Parembole or Castra, and eraeleia, forined a triangle 
of which the sides were 8, 11, 
that the N. rowte from Lyehmdus descended upon 
Nicaea or Oetoluphus, and the two S, routes upon Da- 
reinbole or Castra on the river Bevus. (kB. JL] 
CASTRA ALA'TA, in Britain. This 


rendering of the Nrepwrav orpatroredov of Ptolemy, 
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Jt is twice mentionad bw this author Gi. 3, § 13, 
Vili, 3. § 9), and by hin only; once as having * its 
lenvest day of TS hours. amd one hale.” and being 
“distant from Alexandria to the westward 2 hours 
and one-stath:” and ascinm, as being, along with 
Ieanatia, T: nei, atid Traesis, ane of the four tewns 
of tim Vacomag “these Iving nerth of the Cale- 
denians, amd OI of the Venieontes. It bas 


with Tuyre in Ross, 
and with Adeiarg. 


[R. G. L. j 


been variously identitied, viz. 
with Burghead in’ Murray, 
~~ of these are certain, 


“ASTRA CAECILIA (Caecres), a town of Lae | 


sitania, in Spain, on the high read from Einerita te 
Cassarnteusta, 46 MOP. trom the former, and 20 
MoU. from Turmult (ofleeweta) onthe Tagus. (/tin, | 


tus et bre 


let. po $35.) ft belotired to the conver 
vita, and formed one community with Novha Cne- 
sarea (Phin, iv, 22. 3.35, contribute ta Norbain ), 


any meaning in the remark of 


aml 12 Mf. in length; | 


is the ' 


Nicta | 


which was | 





place a little more than a mile by the direct mm 





CASTRA HANNIBALIS. 
It is generally supposed to be identical with the 
Caecilia Gemetlinum of Ptolemy (iL 5. § §, Kage 
TeueAAwor } MeredaAwa: Bivar. ad Deriri (bre 


p- 179, ap. Wesseling. ad Ztin. Lb c.). [P.>) 
CASTRA CORNE’LIA (Mela. 1.7. $2; Pius 


4. § 3; ©. Corneliana, Caes. B.C. bi. 24, 25: ©. 
Scipronis, Oros, iv, 22; Kaotpa KoprnAiwr, Perse 
ap. Lriart. p. 488; KoprynAiou wapeusorn, Pua wv. 
3. $6; 6 Sximwvos yapat, Appian. Bf 2 4 
Ghellah).a place (locus, Phin, lec.) E. conct 


on tt f 


the Carthaginian territory in N. Africa (Zeuntes! 
which derived its name from the camp estabs-ond 
there by the elder Scipio Aficanus immecats 


after lis landing in Africa, pec. 204. Let 

described by Caesar, in his narrative of Cots 
operations against Utica (B.C. 24.25) bt ay 
on the N. side of the Bagradas (.M¢jerdud ), Sete 
the river and Utica, being distant from th 


* 


sits 
which was, however, subject to inundathn from 
sea, and then the reute made a circuit of six | 
The site of the camp was a straight ridge 
out into the sea, broken and rnogred on 
slopes, but the Jess steep on the side towards Lora 
(Comp. Lucan. iv. 589, 590, where, speakiac d 
Curio, he says:— 


Ra 


but % 


“Inde petit tumulos, exesasqne undique rape, 
Antaci quae regna vocat bun Vana Yetustz. 


a 


the last line appears to refer to some legend Fir 
made these hills the tomb of Antaeus.) bi 
description we have no difficulty in reeogriner, 3 
spite of great physical changes, the summa ¢ 4 
chain of hills which rise up to the height of trot of 
to 80 fect above the alluvial plain formed bt the 
Mejerdak between Utica and Carthage. The wte- 
ations made by the deposits of the Meerdsi iv 
left this ancient promontory some distance mx 
and have so changed the course of the river, Oa 2 
now flows between Utica (Bvu-shater) ano 
Castra (Ghelluh), instead of to the S. of the cue. 
(Sec BAGRADAS and the map under Cartitacs} 

The unaccountable neglect of the Cartbanmas. 


‘ft | 


in leaving so important a point undefended, sez, 
however, to be clearly established. Not the +a 
mention is made of any town or fort there, ae 
Scipio establishes his camp witheut oppositan Ss 


in the Ronan period: Curio fads the piace ane > 
pied ; and Lucan tells us that the traces of Sip + 
camp were just discernible in his time (iv. 653: 4 
reteris cernis vestiqna valii). An olscure pasar 


iv Tertullian (de Pallio, 3) is suppesed to mre 4 
doubtful indication of a town or Village haviac 7 
up and been a'ready destroved before his tm. 
traves of ruins is new found. (Shaw, Trane. ¢ 
} 150; Barth, Wenderunugen, We. P 199, ) l ¥: 
CASTRA ENPLORATO RUM, in Britain. =e 
tioned in the second Itinerary as being use * 
station between the Vallamn and Rotapium, des 
12 miles trom Aiatum Bulctum, and b2 from Lace 


ce . 
cue 


villuin (Carlisle). Netheriy best meets - 
ditinus. {R G L! 
CASTRA HANNI'BALIS, a town or por @ 
sruttiam, mentioned by Pliny as situated « % 
Gulf of Sevllacium, at the point where the twe bes 
the Sinus Tevinaeus and Seviacinus, apprusech te 
est to one atiother, so that the isthinns bet wren 1 


is the narrowest part of Italy. (Pim, mi. lo st. 
Solin. i. $23.) It is evident from tbe mare tumt 
the place derived its origin froin having been a pe 


manent station of Hanuibal during the later pact 


CASTRA HERCULIS, 


@ the Second Panic War, when he was shut up 
witha the Brattian peninsula; but we have no men- 
ton of it im the history of that period. It has, 
hewever, been suggested that the Castra mentioned 
y Livy (xxxii. 7; “ Castrorum portoriam, quo in 
eo wane oppidum est”) as a seaport, without indi- 
atig its locality, may probably be the place in 
wetion; and that the stnall colony of 300 settlers 
vat established there soon after the Second Punic 
‘ar (Bc, 199), with a view to retain it in being. 
funpe, de Codon, p. 236.) It subsequently appears 
» have served as the seaport of Scyllacium, where a 
ere cusiderable Roman colony was established in 
122. (Zampt, 1 c.; Mommsen, in Berichte der 
chnioch, Gesellschaft der Wiss, 1849, p. 49, foll.) 
® wame te still found under the corrupt form “ Anni- 
&” in the Tabula, which places it 36 M. P. from 
 Lacinian Promontory. (Tab. Peut. The other 
wanes are evidently corrupt.) Its exact site has 
‘ wen determined, but it was probably situated 
sar the mouth of the little river Corace. Earlier 
qeevapbers had placed it at a spot now called Le 
oie, near the north-east extremity of the Gulf 
Sywaflece ; but this is inconsistent with Pliny's 
wecwnt, though it would accord better with the 
sints of Hannibal's operations in Bruttium, which 
wewnt hun as generally making his headquarters 
w Crotoma and the Lacinian Promontory. (Liv. 
ite. 46, xxix. 36, xxx. 19, 20; Barrius, de Sit. 
awe, iv. 4; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 185.) [E. H. B.] 
VASTBA HE’RCULIS. This is one of the seven 
ss an the frontier of the Rhine which Julian re- 
imi; and Ammitanns Marcellinus, who enumerates 
“i, paces Castra Herculis first, and Bingiam 
tayem) last. [Baxcium.] From this we may 


wisde that it was on the Lower Rhine, and the | 


[Carvo.] Castra Herculis 


ty, plare it there. 
[G. L.] 


ut le Hervelt, 
CASTRA NOVA. [Dacta.] 
ASTRA POSTUMIA'NA, a fortified hill 4 M.P. 
= Attegua and Ucubis, in Hispania Baetica. 
“ Hip. 8: ATPEGUA.) [P.8.] 
ASTRA PYRRHL, a place in Greek Illyria near 
seer Aous, is placed by Leake at Oastanitza, 
wx, however, there are no remains of antiquity. 
* rxxi 13; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. pp. 
> 336.) 
‘ASTRA TRAJANA. [Dacta.] 
ASTRA VETERA, or VETERA, as Ptolemy 
+ and others call it, a Roman camp near the 
er Rhine, in Germania Inferior, which was 
ed a the Lime of Augustus, for when Germani- 
1” im those parts (A.D. 14), Vetera was the 
%o af the mutinans fifth and twenty-first legions 
“* dem. i 49). Indeed, it appears from Taci- 
| (Mut. iv. 23), that Augustus had considered 
au be a gowd post for keeping the Germaniac in 
et, and daring the long period of peace that had 
#«i when Civilis, with the Batavi and Germans, 


whed the place, a town had grown up at a short | 


tance frum the camp. (fist. iv. 22.) Part of 
‘amp fas on rising ground, and part in the plain. 
‘a bere blockaded two legions that had escaped 
“we after being defeated by him. The Romans 
it camp of Vetera finally surrendered to Civilis 

« 70}, who afterwards posted himself there as a 
* peton against the attack of Cerialis. Vetera 

j° tected by the wide and swampy plains, and Ci- 
\! Let carried a mole into the Rhine for the purpose 
wring the water back and flooding the adjacent 
‘Wide The place was, therefore, near the Rhine, 
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in some spot where there is an elevation in the midst 
of a level country. It is placed in the table at the 
distance of 13 M. P. from Asciburgia (Asburg). 
D'Anville places Vetera at Xanten in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, near the Rhine, on the left bank, 
and the eminence he supposes to be Vorstenberg, 
where Roman antiquities have been found. This 
position seems to be more likely to be the true one 
than Biiderich, in an angle of the Rhine, opposite to 
Wesel, where some geographers fix Vetera. This 
important post was always occupied by one or two 
legions, while the Romans were in the possession of 
these parts, {G.L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM, a town of Latium, at the 
foot of the Alban hills about 12 miles from Rome, 
now called Marino, It does not appear to have 
been in ancient times a place of importance, but we 
learn from the Liber Coloniarum that it received a 
colony under Sulla, and that its territory was again 
assigned to military occupants by Nero. (Lid. Colon, 
p. 233.) Pliny also mentions the Castrimonienses 
among the Latin towns still existing in his time (iii, 
5. 8. 9. § 63); but it seems probable that the Mu- 
nienses enumerated by him among the extinct “ po- 
puli” of Latium (Ib. § 69), are the same people, 
and that we should read Moenienses. If this be so, 
the name was probably changed when the colony of 
Sulla was established there, at which time we are 
told that the city was fortified (oppidum lege Sul- 
lana est munitum, Lab. Colon. l.c.). The form 
Castrimonium is found both in Pliny and the Liber 
Colon.; but we learn the correct name to have been 
Castrimoenium from inscriptions, which also attest 
its municipal rank under the Roman Empire. (Gru- 
ter, Jnser. p. 397. 3; Orelli, Jnser. 1393). The 
discovery of these inscriptions near the modern city 
of Marino, renders it almost certain that this occu- 
pies the site of Castrimocnium ; it stands on a 
nearly isolated knoll, connected with the Alban hills, 
about 3 miles from Albano, on the road to Frascati. 
(Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. p. 315; Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p- 310.) [E. H. B.] 

CASTRUM ALBUM. [Ixtct.] 

CASTRUM INUI, an ancient city of Latium, the 
foundation of which is ascribed by Virgil to the 
Alban kings. (Aen. vi. 772.) No mention of it is 
found in any historical or geographical writer, and 
Pliny does not even include it in his list of the ex- 
tinct cities of Latinum; but it is repeatedly alluded 
to by the Roman poets. Silius Italicus assigns it to 
the Rutali, and Ovid places it on the coast between 
Antium and Lavinium, (Sil. Ital. viii. 361; Ovid, 
Met. xv. 727.) Both these writers call it Castrum 
simply, Virgil being the only author who has pre- 
served its full name. It is clear that the town had 
ceased to exist at a very early period, which may 
account for the error of Servius (ad Aen. l.c.) and 
Ratilius (/tim. i, 232), who have confounded it with 
Castrum Novam on the coast of Etruria. But it 
left its name to the adjoining district, which is men- 
tioned by Martial under the name of the “ Castrana 
rura,” as a tract noted, like the adjacent Ardea, for 
its insalubrity. (Mart. iv. 60. 1: where, however, 
some editions read Paestana.) The passage of Ovid 
is the only clue to its position, Nibby supposes it 
to have occupied a height ou the left bank of the 
little river called Fosso dell’ Incastro, which flows 
by Ardea, immediately above its mouth; a plausible 
conjecture, which is all that can be looked for in such 
acase. (Nibby, Dintorni, vol.i. p. 440.) [E.H.B.] 

CASTRUM MINERVAE, a town or fortress on 
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the coast of Calabria, between Hydruntum and the 
Tapygian Promontory. It derived its name from an 
ancient temple of Minerva, of which Strabo speaks 
(vii p. 281) as having been formerly very wealthy. 
Shis is evidently the same which Virgil mentions as 
niccting the eyes of Aeneas on his first approach to 
Jtuly: he describes the temple itself as standing on 
a hill, with a secure pert immediately below it. 
(Aen. iii, 531, foll., and Serv. ad foe.) Dionysins 
gives the same aceount; (i. 51) he calls the spot 7d 
KaXtoruevor Abnvaior, and savs that it was a pro- 
mentory with a port adjacent to it, to which Acness 
gave the mame of the Port of Venns (Aimy “Adyo- 
Sirns), but he adds that it was only fit for summer 
anchorage (Jepuwds Spuos), so that it is evident we 
sist not take Virgil's description too literally. No 
mention is found either in Strabo or Dionysius of a 
torn on the spots but Varro (as cited by Probus, 
ad Virg. Eel. vi. 31) distinetly speaks of Castrum 
Minervae as a town (oppidum) tounded by Idome- 


Deus at the same time with Uria and other eities of 
It seems to hive been but an in- | 


the Sallentines. 
considerable place under the Romans; but the Tabula 
marks the “ Custra Minervae”™ at the distance of 
8M. P. south of Hydeuntum; and there is every 


probability that the modern tewn of Castro, which | 
stands on a rocky eminence near the sea-shore, about | 


10 Roman miles S. of Otranto, occupies the site in 
question, 
below it, which answers to the expressions of Dio 
nysins: thouch the little 
diseo, ynore than 5 miles further north, would corre- 
spond better with the deseription of Virgil. 

The Sprot Is entled by the geographer of Ravenna 
“ Minervium,” atd hence seme tiedern writers (Man- 
nert, Forbiger) lave been lel to rezunl this as the 
coleny of Minersiuin, established by the Remanus in 
we, 25. (Vell Pati. 15.) But it is now well 
established that that name was only a new desig- 
ration for the previously existing erty of Seviacium., 
[SevLacrem. [E. H. BL) 

CASTRUM NOVUM,. | 1. (Kaorpov véor, Ptol.: 


Beth. Castronovani, diser.), a city on the sea-coast | 


We | 


of Etruria, between Pyrgi and Centurmicellae. 
have noe account of it prior to the establishment of a 
Reman colony there, and from the name we may 
prestume that this was a new foundation, and that 
there was no Etruscan town previously existing on 
the site, But the period at wlich this colony was 
established is unknown: we first tind it mentioned 
in Livy (xxxvi. 3), in nee. 191, as one of the * co- 
loniae taritimae,” together with Fregenae, Pyrgi, 


Qstia, and other phlices on the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea. | 
There can therefore be no doubt that the Tuscan 


tewn is here meant, and not the one of the same 
nae in Pieenum. Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy all 
Meutionit as one of the towns on the coust of Etruria, 
Ihatat had in their time lost its character of a colony, 
In commen with its neischbaurs Fregerae, Pyrgi, and 
Graviseae.  (V'lin. ii. 5. 8.8; Mela, ti. 4: Prod. iti, 
1. § 4.) Yet we find it termed, in an inseription 
of the third century, “Colonia Julia Castro Nove” 
(rell. Jnaser, 1009), as it it had received a fiesh 
colony under Cacsar or Augustus. Its name is still 


jound in the Itineraries (/tin. Ant. pp. 291, 301; | 


J/tin, Marit, p 495): but in the tine of Rutilius it 
Lat faller into complete decay, and only its rums 
were Visible, which that author erroneously identities 
with the Castram Inui of Virgil (Rutil /ta. i. 
227 —232.) Servius appears to have fallen into the 
suine mistake (ad den. vi. 776), The site of Cas- 


‘There is a littl: cove or haay innuediately 


port now called Porto Ba. . 
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' trum Novum seems to have been orrrectiy fixai br 
Cluver at a place called Torre di Chiarweciz, sn 
5 miles S. of Cirtta Vecchia (Centumer ice) 
where considerable remains of it were sti!) rin! 
thouch this distance is Jess than that given m 
Itineranes. (Clover. /tal, p. 488; D'Asnile, dea 
Geogr. de Ultalie, pp- 122, 125.) 

2, (Kaotpowwoovy, Strah.; Kacrpor, Pte!) a 
city on the sea-coast of Picenum, which was, & » 
as the preceding, a Roman colony, There cat 
little duubt that this is the Castram. the for 
of which as a colony is mentioned beth by Livy and 
Velleins, though there ts much discrepaney t 
them as to the date. The latter represents Firmen 
and Castrum as founded at the beginning of 
First Punic War, while Livy assigns Castram te tt 
saine period with Sena and Adria, abet nc 252 
(Liv. #pit. xi.; Vell. Pat. i. 14; Madvig, de Con 
pp. 265, 299.) No subsequent mention of it 3 
found as a colony, the Castrum Novam of whoch th 
name occurs jn Livy (sxxvi. 3) as a “ culenia mar- 
tima,” being evideotiy, as already observed, th 
Tuscan town of the name. But it is mentroe 
among the maritime towns of Pieenum br Xr 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, and we learn from Ue Lie 
Coloniarum (p. 226) that its territory, the “sor 
Castranus,” was portioned out to fresh cole 
under Augustus, theugh it did not resmme the cack 
ofa colony, The Itineraries place it 12 MP. feo 
Castrum Truentinum, and 15 from Adria ( /tia 4 2t 
pp. 101, 308, 313), from which we may infer tht 
it Wus situated near Giulia Nuora, a Hitthe to the X 
of the river Jurdine, the Batinus of Pliner. hk 
bably occupied the site of the now deserted tow: 4 
S. Floviano, near the hank of the nver. ach? ‘at 
the medern town of Gadia Nuora, the foundsator a 
which dates only from the fifteenth centarr. (i A» 
ville, Anal, Geogr. de U/talie, p. 181; BeenspeS 
vol. iti. P 303.) {E. H. Bh. 

CASTKUM TRUENTI’NUM, called alse TxI- 
ENTUM, from the name of the river on whet § 
| stood (Vlin. ii. 13. 8.18; Troento civitas, Je dat 
p- 1O1), was a maritime city of Picenum, siteaicd & 
the mouth of the river Truentus (Trent). Fret 
the name it would appear to have been a Eocoe 
town, though we have no account of its settieset* 


- 


"= 


a 
‘ 


* 





and it certainly never ranked as a colony. Bet « 
cording to Pliny there was a town pareviens}c exe! 
ing on the spot, which was a Liburnian settiersecs 
and the only one of that people still remaimuinc @ 
‘Italy. (Phin. Le) Castrum Troentinum i cer 
tioned during the Civil Wars as ome of the ;lars 
occupied by Caesar during his advance throagh Ff 
cemim from Ariminum (Cie. ad Att. vile 12 2B 


but this is the only occasion on which its mame om 
curs in history. Its territory (the “ aver Trex 
nus) was among those portioned out by Aare: 
(Lib. Colon, p. 226); and its continaed exices 
throughent the Roman empire is atteste? je Us 
yeovraphers and the Itineraries. (Strab, v. p. 34! 
Mel. ii, 4; Sil. Ital. viii, 434; Jton tet pr 
| 313; Tub. Peut.) All authorities agree im pl ie: 


ice! 
= 


it near the mouth of the Truentas, but its exact » 
has net been determined, DAnville placed & 
Monte Brandone, on the N. bank of the mer. 5 
short distance from the sea: but according te Ree 
nelli some vestiges of it are still visite on the mets 
bank of the J'ronto, at a spot calkd Torre ai Ver. 
| tin Sicuro, (D'Anville, Anal Geogr. de [ise = 
169; Romanelli, vol. iii, p. 294.) [FL H. BL 
CASTRUM VERGIUM. [Beecisras:.} 


e 


CASTULO. 


CA'STULO (Kacraddy, Polyb., Strab. &c., con- 
trvtel into KdorAwy, Plut. Sert. 3, and vRR. to 
Mrabo; KaorovAdy, Ptol. ii. 6.§ 59, and vRR. 
t Srbo; KestoAdy, Appian. Hisp. 16; Castu- 
bernsis: Cazlona), the chief city of the Oretani, in 
Hvpania Tarraconensis, and one of the most im- 
jertant places in the S. of Spain. (Ptol L c.; Arte- 
taser. ap, Steph. Byz.; Strab. iii. p. 152, where the 
eutds al ‘Qpia are supposed by Ukert to be a later 
sdcitin; see OneTANI; Plutarch, d.c., assigns it to 
te Celtiberi.) It lay very near the boundary of 
Factiva (Strab. iii, p. 166), on the upper course of 
he Raetis (Strabo, iii. p. 152, observes that above 
Cortuha, towards Castulo, éxi KaorAgvos, the river 
va Dot navigable), and on the great Roman road 
ras Carthago Nova to Corduba. (Strab. p. 160.) 
veal at the janction of four roads, one leading to 
varchago Nova, from which it was distant 203 M.P.: 
wo others to Cordaba, the distances being respectively 
@M.P. and 78 M. P.; and the fourth to Malaca, 
be dwtance being 291 M.P. As to the places near 
, & vas 22 M. P. from Mewtesa Bastia, 20 M. P. 
we luruncis, 32 M. P. from Uctensis, and 35 
LP. from Teota (/tin. Ant, pp. 396, 402, 403, 
M). A farther indication of its position is given 
‘he fact, twice stated by Polybius, that BARCULA 
is its neighbourhood. (Polyb, x. 38, xi. 20.) 
cua, it was near the silver-mines which Strabo 
tobens as abounding in the mountains along the 
tle of the Baetis ( Guadalquicir), and the term 
itcs CASTULONENsIS seems to have been the 
wral name of a considerable portion of that chain. 
wrt ML ce.; Liv. xxii. 20, xxvi. 20, xxvii. 20; 
© £p. ad Fam. x. 31; Strab. iii. p. 142: there 
= also lead-inines near Castulo, p. 148: Caesar, 
( . 38, speaks of the Saltus Castulonensis as di- 
“at the apper valleys of the Anas and the Baetis; 
srespands to the Sierra de Cazorla, or E. part 
&» Sierra Morena.) All the evidence respecting 
tie pants to the small place still called Caz/ona*, 
tt haf = league from Linares, on the right bank 
te Geadatimar, a little above its junction with 
(readaiquicir ; and the site is further identified 
‘uum with inscriptions, and by the mutilated 
ares frequently found there. “At Palazuelos 
the suppused rains of the palace of Himilce, the 
vite of Hannibal,” who was a native of Castulo 
'. maw, 415 Sal. Ital. iii, 97); and “the fine 
‘an of Linares is supposed to be a remnant of 
Roman work which was connected with Castulo.” 
uites of copper and lead close to the place are 
very productive ; and in the hills N. of Linares, 
rut silver-mines called Los Posos de Anibal 
st imprubably have preserved the memory of 
4 mime which Hannibal is known to have pos- 
é = Spain, and which has been conjectured to 
ame to him through his wife. (Plin, xxxiii. 
Morales, Antig. pp. S8—62 ; Florez, Esp. S. vol. 
. 136, vol. v. pp. 4,40; Ford, Handbook, p. 166.) 
w valley of Cazloma has also a certain resem- 
« te that on the side of Parnassus above Delphi, 
i «evidently referred to in the epithet applied 
by Stlins Italicus (iii. 392, “ Fulget praecipuis 
mma Castulo signmis ”), and in the tradition, 
-rol by the sarne poet, that its first inhabitants 





Lvirchord and others, who identify it with Ca- 
. E. of Jaen, seem to have been misled by the 
that Strabo (iii. p. 142) placed it near the 
« of the Baetis, whereas his language refers 
w the spper course of the river. 
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(hence called Castalii) were colonists from Phocis 
(iii. 97, foll.: whether the name of the place was 
derived from the tradition or aided its invention, can 
hardly be determined). It stands on the slope of a 
mountain of the Sierra Morena which has two 
summits, with a narrow valley between, through 
which the Guadalimar flows, and on the side of the 
mountain is a spring, like that of Castalia on Par- 
nassus. (Morales, p. 59.) 

The close alliance of Castulo with the Cartha- 
ginians, implied in the circumstance of Hannibal's 
marriage, did not prevent its revolt to the Romans, 
at the time of the successes of P. and Cn. Scipio, in 
the Second Punic War, B.c. 213 (Liv. xxiv. 41). 
P. Scipio seems to have made Castulo his bead- 
quarters, and was slain under its walls (Appian. 
Hisp. 16), his brother's fate following only 29 days 
later, and at no great distance, B. c. 212 (Liv. xxv. 
36). Upon this, Castulo, and its neighbour Illiturgi 
(maxime insignes et magnitudine et nora, Liv. 
xxvii. 19), besides other smaller cities, returned to 
the Punic alliance; and their punishment was one 
of young P. Scipio's first acts after the Carthaginians 
were expelled from Spain, bs. c. 206 (that is, as we 
have a story in Livy’s somewhat doubtful version). 
Illiturgi was sacked with the last extremities of 
military cruelty; but the Spaniards in Castulo, 
warned by the example, and leas obnoxious for the 
manner of their revolt, hoped to make their peace 
by a voluntary surrender of their city and of its 
Punic garrison, and their submission purchased a 
fate so little milder than that of Illiturgi that Livy 
seems to labour in shading off the due gradation. 
(Liv. xxviii. 19, 20.) 

Under the Roman empire, Castulo was a muni- 
cipium, with the jus Latinum, belonging to the 
conventus of New Carthage; and its inhabitants 
were called Caesari renales. (Plin. iii. 3. 8. 4; 
Inser. ap. Gruter. pp. 323, no, 12, 325, no. 2.) Its 
coins all belong to the period of its independence : 
they resemble those of the ancient cities of Baetica 
(to which, in fact, the city naturally belonged, 
though politically assigned to Tarraconensis): their 
usual type is a winged sphinx (Florez, Med. de 
Esp. vol. i. p. 342, vol. iii. p. 44; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p- 37, Suppl. vol. i. p. 74; Sestini, p. 128; Eckhel, 
vol. i. p. 44.) 

It is not quite certain whether the Castax 
(Kdorat) of Appian (Hisp. 32) is meant for Cas- 
tulo. (Comp. Liv. axiv. 41; Steph. B. #. ». Kdorat; 
Wesseling. ad Jtin. Ant. p. 403 ; Schweighiiuser, ad 
Appian. p. 242.) P.S.] 

CASTULONENSIS SALTUS. [Casruvo.] 

CASUA'RIA, in Gallia, is placed in the Antonine 
Itin. on a road from Darantasia ( Moutiers en Ta- 
rentaise) to Geneva. It is 24 M.P. from Daran- 
tasia to Casuaria, which D'Anville fixes near the 
source of a stnall river called La Chaise, and in the 
canton of Ceserieuz, which seems to be the name 
Casuaria. From Casuaria the road is continued 
through Bautae [Bautax] to Geneva. [G. L.] 

CASUARIL [Cassar] 

CASUENTUS, a river of Lucania, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 11. 8. 16), who places it between 
the Acalandrus and Metapontum. It is evidently 
the river now called Basiento, a considerable stream, 
which runs nearly parallel to the Bradanus (Sra- 
dano), and flows into the Gulf of Tarentum about 
5 miles from the mouth of that river, and a short 
distance S, of the site of Metapontum. [(E.H. B.] 

CASUS (Kdoos: Eth, Kdows), an island between 
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Carpathns and Crete, is, according to Strabo, 70 
stadia from Carpathus, 250 frorn Cape Sammoniun 
in Crete, and is itself 80 stadia in circumference, 
(Strab. x x. p. 489.) Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23) tnakes it 

7 MP. from Carpathus, and 30 M. P. from Samino- 
nium. It is mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 676). It 
is suid to have been formerly called Amphe (Achne) 
and Astrabe; and it was supposed in antiquity that 
the name of Mt. Casium in Syria was derived fromm 
this island. (Steph. B. s. vv. Kacos, Kaowor 3 Pin, 
v. 3t. 5. 36.) 

Casus has been visited by Ross, who describes it 
ns consisting of a single ri ge of mountains of con- 
siderable height. On the No and W, 
several rocks and stnall hate whielt Strabo calls 
(/.¢.) ai Kagiwr vjaot, 
the ancient town, which was also called Casus, in 
the interior of the islind, at the villace of Poulin (a 
diminutive instead of TTeAtv or Modder). The 
ancient pert-town was at unperecen, where Ress 
also discovered some ancient remains: among others, 
ruins of sepulchral chambers, partly built in’ the 
earth. He tounmd no autenomeus coins, since the 
island was probably always dependent either upon Cus 
or Rhodes. In the seuthern part of the island there 
is a stoall and fertile plain surrounded by tnountains, 
ealled Argos, a naine which it has retained from the 
nest ancient times, ply find also an Aryvos jin Ca- 
Ivinna and Nisvrus. ure the Greek revolutien, 
Casus containeil th sanciind of T500 souls: and 
thouch during the war with the Turks it was at one 
tine alinest deserted, its population mow amounts to 
S000 [ts inhabitants possessed, in 1844, as many 
as 75 large merchant vessels, and a great part of Ue 
connnerce of the Christian subjects in “Purkey was 
in their hands. (Ross, Aceon in den Grech. Tnseln, 
vol. i, pp. 32. seq.) 

CASYSTES (Kactorns), a port of Lonia, Strabo 
(p. 644), whose deseription proceeds trom: south to 
before vou come 


sides there are 


Ross tound 


north, after deseribing Teos, says," 


to Ervthrae, first is Gerae, a small city of the 
‘Tetanus, then Coryeus, a defty mountain, aml a 
harbour under it, Casystes; and another barbour 
called Erythras? (see Groskurd’s Prensi vol. dit, 


p- 24. 25, ail notes). 
Livy (xxxvi. 4%), the port to whieh the fleet of 
Antiochus sailed (nm. ce. VOL) det the naval 
engagement in which the king was deteated by 
Euimenes and the Romans. Leake supposes this 
port to be Latzuta, the largest on this part of the 
qoaast, jaa. L.] 
CATABANT (Karaéavers), a people of Arabia, 
nained by Pliny (vi, 28. s. 32), and Strabo (xvi. p 
768), and placed by the latter at the mouth of the 
Keil Sea, i. e., on the east of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeh, and west of the Chatramotitae. Their ea- 
pital was Catahania, perhaps the same as the Bana 
of Ptolemy. Forster takes the name to be simply 


wre 


the classieal inversion of Beat asia the crest 
tribe which mainly peaples, at a day, Centeal and 
Southern Arabia (.lrafia, vol. i. p. aa Tore 
fully proved in vol, i. pp. 83 $4, 131, 182), amd 


finds in then the descendants of the patriarch Jok- 
tan (Gen. x. 25, 26), the rece enised father of the 
primitive tribes of Arabia (16.1 -p77) [G.W.J 

CATACECAUMENE (9 iereicscdaners: or 
“the burnt country”), a tract in Asia Minor, 
Strabo (p. 628), after describing Philadelphia, says, 
“Next is the country called Catacecaumene, which 
is about 390 stadia length, aud 4000 in ats 
whether we must eall it Moyet Maeonia, for 


he or is 


the remains of 


It is pr ditbly the Cyssus of) 


] 


| 
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the name Myoves, said to have been bruuzh! em 


! of 


‘the west, in the 


CATAEA 


called both names. It is all withont tres. avex 
the vine, which produces the wine calla Coa 
caumenites, which is inferior in quabty te wart 
the wines that are in repute. The 

plain country is of ashes, but the moantaineas an 
is rocky, and black, as if it had been tar” fb 
jecting certain faneifal conjectures the grees: 
concludes that this appearance had been cox 
internal fires, which were then quenched. Be sic 
“three pits, or cavities, are l gemrpen ont, which w 
eail blast. re s (pear), about 40 stadm ine 
another: rough hills rise above them, which #1 
probable ince been piled up from the lod mes 
that was ejected.” Strabo correctly 
the ashes or cinders of this country fram be Us 
rugged lava. 

The voleanie region is traversed br the we 
Hleruus, and contuins the moder town of Aowa 
There are three cones, which : 
others. They are abeat five miles apart, and aot 
to Strabo's description, Thev are “ three femme’ 
able black conical liils of scoriae aud ashes. 2. © 
deep craters, and well defined. From each of ues 
seaof black vesicular lava has flowed firta, buses 
ont at the feet the cones, mK 
their bases, rushing down the inclined surtae « 
country through pre-existing hollows and 
nntil it has reached the bed of the Hermus. p« 
fron E. to W. to the north of the voleane 
(Hamilton). The cones, and their lar a Sut" 
seem to be of comparative lv recent ongin; ty = 
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faces are not dec olnpasedl, and coutrast with jt 
surrounding vegetation. ‘The 
cones, Aara Deedit, near Koula, 
the and S00 feet the town of 
The seceml is seven niles distant frem 
centre of 
of this cone is perfect. 
two cones is a bed of ervstailine li 
has been subject to the mitinence of the lata fre 
The third, and most weste Tiy¥ et these recent cre 
las a cone consisting chietly of lowe cuoders, sur 
and ashes; and the erater, which is the be re 
of the three, is abuut half a mile in aireaumtet*. 
and 300 or 400 feet deep, These three craters 
a straight line in the tract of cOmnury berreet | 
Hermus and its branch the Cozainus. Streets 4 
lava have issued from all these canes: 
streain from thas third crater, after pasong thrac * 
uarrow opening in the bills, has made its was mt 4 
Valley of the Hermus, and run down the naros 
until it has emerged into the creat plan of sas 
There are numerous cones of an older per. Sei 
lavas that he beneath these of the more reat 
period. This country still produces goad mae. 
Major Keppel found at Aouda an inseriptes 9 
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Megue, which lies between the secomi cone am A 
Tht westerly; and Hamiiton saw there a 2c 
stone built inte the walls of a mosque with Maser 
in rude characters. The country, hare pal 
Strabe, was called Muaeonia, 


ts We 


and there was a oe 


the suine naine, which Megne thay ile 
(Hanulton, Researches, o'c., vol. i. p. 136, 
} Ac -) it ay 
CATADUPA. [Ninvs.] 
CATAEA (Kataia, Arman, Jad. 37), 2 


on the western limit of Carnnania, aboot 12 = 


froin the shore, It was, acconling to Arran. ™ 
and desert; acharacter which it still retame se 
ing to Thevenot, though TROT’ wxwdern acts Ts 


CATALAUNL 


feted by Vincent) speak of its beauty and fertility. 
Nerehus found it uninhabited, but frequented by 
vitae fram the Continent, who annually brought 
gut there, and, consecrating them to Venus and 
ihercury, left them to run wild. Hence the proba- 
wity that it is the same island which is called 
Apbradisias by Pliny (vi. 28), the situation of which is 
wil further determined by his adding “ inde Persidis 
matin.” Perhaps the ancient name is preserved in 
tie modern Aetah or Ken, (Vincent, Voyage of 
Mecrohas, vol. i. p. 362; Ouseley, Travels in the 
Fast, i. p. 270.) [V.] 

CATALAUNI or CATELAUNI. The Notitia 
ot the provinces mentions the Civitas Catalaunorum 
umeg the cities of the Provincia of Belgica Se- 
esta, and between the Civitas Suessionum and the 
‘antes Yeromanduoram. Aurelian defeated Tetri- 
es “aped Catalaunos.” (Eutrop.ix. 13.) Ammi- 
we Marcellinus (xv. 11) mentions Catelauni and 
Peet a8 states or peoples of Belgica Secunda. The 
Astomne Itum. places the Durocatelauni on a road 
fen Astum, through Awrerre and Troyes, to Duro- 
cwtorum (eims); and the Durocatelauni are next 
t Keene, at the distance of 27 M.P. It is easy to 
we that this place is Chdlons-eur-Marne. There 
wow to be no extant authority for the name Duro- 
ciimaanuim; but as there is Durocortorum, there 
tar have been Durocatalaunum. According to nsage 
eGatla, the simple name Catalauni finally designated 
int the people and the town; and Chilons is a 
terruption of Catalanni. At Chdlons the Roman 
\engs defeated Attila, a. mp. 451. 

it is protable that the Catalauni were dependent 
™ the Remi, or included in their territory. The 
-atslauni are represented by the old bishopric of 
Cadlows, There are medals with the name of this 
upie op ther. [G. L.] 
CATANA or CA‘TINA® (Kardeyn: Eth, Ka- 
‘wuiet, Catanensis or Catinensis: ('atania), a city 
s the E. coast of Sicily, situated about midway 
ween Tauromenium and Syracuse, and almast 
ztwduately at the foot of Mt. Actna. All authors 
i m representing it as a Greek colony, of Chal- 
se drigin, bat founded immediately from the 


mclbenring city of Naxos, under the guidance of | 


wader named Enarchus. The exact date of its 
roxation is not recorded, but it appears from 
‘borydides to have followed shortly after that of 
#edin, which he places in the fifth year after 
vara, or 730 B.c. (Thue. vi. 3; Strab. vi. p. 
4; Seymm. Ch. 286; Seyl. § 13; Steph. B. 4. ¢.) 
= uly event of its early history which has been 
mamatted to us is the legislation of Charondas, 
a even of this the date is wholly uncertain. (See 
it. of Biogr. art. Charondas.) But from the 
et that hes legislation was extended to the other 
maxplic cities, not only of Sicily, but of Magna 
=erm also, as weil as to his own country (Arist. 


9), it is evident that Catana continued in | 


crate relations with these kindred cities. It 
"a8 to have retained its independence till the time 
fberan of Syracuse, but that despot, in n.c. 476, 
evel all the original inhabitants, whom he es- 
‘nhed at Leontini, while he repeopled the city 
* Eoman writers fluctuate between the two forms 
Sou onl Catina, of which the latter is, perhaps, 
* e$ commen, and is supported by inscriptions 
‘ei. 3708, 3778); bat the analogy of the Greck 
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with a new body of colonists, amounting, it is said, 
to not less than 10,000 in number, and consisting 
partly of Syracusans, partly of Peloponnesians, He 
at the same time changed its name to Aetna, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed the Ockist or 
founder of the new city. As such he was celebrated 
by Pindar, and after his death obtained heroic honours 
from the citizens of his new colony. (Diod. xi. 49, 
66 ; Strab. l.c.; Pind. Pyth, i., and Schol. ad loc.) But 
this state of things was of brief duration, and a 
few years after the death of Hieron and the expul- 
sion of Thrasybulus, the Syracusans combined with 
Ducetius, king of the Siculi, to expel the newly 
settled inhabitants of Catana, who were compelled 
to retire to the fortress of Inessa (to which they 
gave the name of Aetna), while the old Chalcidic 
citizens were reinstated in the possession of Catana, 
B.C. 461. (Diod. xi. 76; Strab. Lc.) 

The period which followed the settlement of af- 
fairs at this epoch, appears to have been one of 
great prosperity for Catana, as well as for the 
Sicilian cities in general: but we have no details 
of its history till the great Athenian expedition te 
Sicily. On that occasion the Catanaeans, notwith- 
standing their Chalcidic connections, at first refused 
to receive the Athenians into their city: but the 
latter having effected an entrance, they found them- 
selves compelled to espouse the alliance of the 
invaders, and Catana became in consequence the 
headquarters of the Athenian armament throughout 
the first year of the expedition, and the base of their 
subsequent operations against Syracuse. (Thue. vi. 
§0—52, 63, 71, 89; Diod. xiii. 4, 6,7; Plat. Nie. 
15, 16.) We have no information as to the fate of 
Catana after the close of this expedition: it is next 
mentioned in B.C, 403, when it fell into the power 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, who sold the inhabitants 
as slaves, and gave up the city to plunder; after 
which he established there a body of Campanian 
mercenaries. These, however, quitted it again in 
B. ©, 396, and retired to Aetna, on the approach of 
the great Carthaginian armament under Himilco 
and Mago, The great sea-fight in which the latter 
defeated Leptines, the brother of Dionysius, was 
fought immediately off Catana, and that city appa- 
rently fell, in consequence, into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, (Diod. xiv. 15, 58, 60.) But we 
have no account of its subsequent fortunes, nor does 
it appear who constituted its new population; it is 
only certain that it continued to exist, Callippus, 
the assassin of Dion, when he was expelled from 
Syracuse, for a time held possession of Catana 
(Plot. Dion, 58); and when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily we find it subject to a despot named Ma- 
mercus, who at first joined the Corinthian leader, 
but afterwards abandoned his alliance for that of 
the Carthaginians, and was in consequence attacked 
and expelled by Timoleon. (Diod. xvi. 69; Plut. 
Trmol, 13, 30—34.) Catana was now restored to 
liberty, and appears to have continued to retain its 
independence; during the wars of Agathocles with 
the Carthaginians, it sided at one time with the 
former, at others with the latter; and when Pyrrhus 
Janded in Sicily, was the first to open its gates to 
him, and received him with the greatest magnifi- 
cence. (Diod. xix. 110, xxii. 8, Exc, Hoesch. p, 
496.) 

In the first Punic War, Catana was one of the 
first among the cities of Sicily, which made their 


=erq, aad the modern Cafania, would point to} submission to the Romans, after the first successes 


4 Gemer as the more correct. 


of their arms in B.C. 263. (Eutrop. ii. 19.) The 
ood 
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expression of Pliny (vii. GO) who represents it as | s. ¢. Ernolyopos.) Xenophanes, the philoswbe ¢ 


having been taken by Valerius Messala, is certainly 
amistake, Tt appears to have continued afterwards 
steadily to maintain its friendly relations with Reme, 
and though it did not enjoy the advantages of a 
confederate city (foederata civitas), like its neigh- 
bours Tauremenium and Messana, it rese to a 
position of great prosperity under the Roman rule, 
Cicero repeatedly mentions it as, in his time, a 
wealthy and flourishing city; it retained its ancient 
municipal institutions, its chief magistrate bearing 
the title of Preagorus; and appears to have been 
one of the principal ports of Sicily for the export 
of corn, (Cie. Verr. tii, 43, 83, iv. 23,45; Liv. 
xxvii. 8.) It subsequently suffered severely from 
the ravages of Sextus Pormpeius, and was in con- 
seqnence one of the cities to which a colony was 
sent by Augustus; a measure that appears to have | 
in a vreat degree restored its prosperity, so that in | 
Strabo's time it was one of the few cities in 4 


island that was ina flourishing condition, (Strab, 
vi. pp. 268, 270, 272; Dion Cass. liv. 7.) It re- 
tained its colonial rank, as well as its prosperity, | 
throughout the period of the Reman cinpire; so 
that in the fourth century Ausenius in his Ordo 
Nohilium Urbinm, notices Catana and Syracuse 
alone among the ciries of Sicily. In pb. ce. 535, it 
was recovered by Betisarins trom the Geths, and 
became again, under the rule of the Byzantine em- 
pire, one of the most important cities of the island, 
(Plin. iii, 8. s. 14; Pol. iii 4. $9; Ttin. Ant. pp. 
87,90, 93,94; Procop. BG. 1.5.) At the present 
day Catania still ranks as the third city of Sicily, 
and is little interior to Messina in population. 

The position of Catana at the foot of Monnt 
Actna was the source, as Strabo remarks, both of 
benefits and evils to the city, For on the one hand, 
the violent outhursts of the veleano trom time to 
time desolated great parts of its territery ; on the 
other, the veleanic ashes produced a soil of great 
fertility, adapted especially for the growth of vines. 
(Strab. vi. p. 269.) One of the most serions ca- 
lamities of the former class, was the eruption of 
B.C. 121, when great jurt of its territory was over- 
whelined by strewns of lava, and the hot ashes fell 
in such quantities in the city itself, as to break in 
the roofs of the houses, Catana was in consequence 
xempted, for 10 years, from its usual contributions 
to the ‘Roman state. (Ores. v.13.) The greater 
part of the broad tract of plain to the SW, of 
Catana (now called the Piano di Catanin, a district 
of great fertility), appears to have belonged, in 
ancient times, to Leontini or Centuripa, but that 
pertion of it) between Catuna itself and the mouth 
of the Symaethus, was annexed to the territory of 
the latter city, and must have furnished abundant 
supplies of corn. The port of Catana also, which 
is now a very small and confined one (having been 
in great part filled up_ by the eruption of 1669), 
appears to have been in ancient times much fre- 
quented, and was the chief place of export for the 
corn of the rich neighbouring plains. The little 
river AMENANUs, or Amenas, which flowed through 
the city, was a very small streain, and could never 
have been navigable. 

Catana was the birth-place of the philosopher 
and legislator Charondas, alceady alluded te; it was 
also the place of residence of the poct Stesichorus, 
who died there, and was buried in a magnificent 
sepulchre ontside one of the gates, which derived 
from thence the nam of Porta Stesichoreia. (Suid. 


>= 
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Elea, also spent the latter years of his lute tor 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 2. § 1), so that it was enc, 
at an early period, a place of cultivation ami rte- 
ment. The first introduction of dancing te aw 
pany the flute, was also ascribed to Andron, s comm 
of Catana (Athen. i. p.22,¢.); and the first an 
that was set up in the Reman ferum was aoe 
thither by Valerius Messala from Catana. n.c 26). 
(Varr. ap. Plin. vii. 60.) But few associatits oe 
nected with Catana were more celebrated m aot 
times than the legend of the * Pir Fratres,” Ampo- 
nomus and Anapias, who, on occasion of a ort 
eruption of Aetna, abandoned all their property, a 
carried off their aged parents on their shares 
the stream of lava itself was said to have pare 
and flowed aside so as not to harm them. Sa 
were erected to their honour, and the place d the 
burial was knewn as the “ Campns Piornm: te 
Catanaeans even introduced the figures of the ror: 
on their coins, and the legend became a farort* 
subject of allusion and declamation amemgz the Lew 
poets, of whom the younger Lucilias and Claoce 
have dwelt upon it at considerable lencth 5g 
ocenrrence is referred by Hyginus to the & 
eruption of Aetna, that took place after the setth. 
ment of Catana. (Strab. vi. p. 269; Paos x 2s 
§ 4; Conon, Narr. 43; Philostr. Vit, Apel +. 
Solin, 5. § 15; Hygin. 254; Val. Max. v. 4 Ee 
$4; Lucil. Aetn. 602—640; Clandian. /dsil 7 
Sil. Ital. xiv. 196; Auson. Ordo Nob, Urb. \\ ) 
The remains of the ancient city, still visite & 
Catania, are numerous and impertaut; bot ts ™ 
markable that they belong exclusively te the Reem 
period, the edifices of the Greek city having potas’ 
been destroyed by some of the earthquakes te #04 
it has been in all ages subject, or so damaged ss © 
be entirely rebuilt. The most important of thee 
ruins are those of a theatre of large size and mas 
construction, the architecture of which js so anor 
tothat of the amphitheatre,at nogreat distance frm *. 
as to leave no doubt that they were erected at the sae 
period, probably not long after the establi-hmea « 
the colony by Augustus. The min of the Boe 
edifice dates from the time of Thexloric, wba 2 
A.D. 498, gave permission to the citizens of Cana 
to make use of its massive materials for the reper 
their walls and public buildings (Cassiod. J arr. a 
49); the theatre, on the contrary, continued simes 
perfect till the 11th century, when it was in cm 
part pulled down by the Norinan Count Eeger. & 
order to adorn his new cathedral. Nearly acsan—. 
the large theatre was a smaller one, designed ape 
rently for an odeium or music theatm.  Besue 
these, there are numerous remains of thermae « 
baths, all of Roman construction, and some mas< + 
sepulchral monuments ef the same period. A ©« 
fragments only remain of a magnificent aquece 
which was destroyed by the great eruption of Actua 
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is 1669. The antiqnities of Catania are fully de- 

writed by the Principe di Biscari ( Viaggio per le 

Antickita della Sicilia, chap. 5) and the Duca di 

Serra di Faleo. (Ant, della Sicilia, vol. v. pp. 3—30.) 

Toe coins of Catana are numerous, and many of 
them of very fine workmanship; some of them bear 
the bead of the river-god Amenanus, but that of 

Apolls is the most frequent. We learn from Cicero 

tist the worship of Ceres was of great antiquity 

he, and that she had a temple of peculiar sanctity, 
which was notwithstanding profaned by Verres. (Cic. 

Keer. iv. 45.) [E. H. B.J 

CATA'NII (Kardvwws), a tribe of Arabia Deserta, 
hecmied by Syria on the west and the Cauchabeni 
@ the east, (Ptol. v.19.) Burckhardt mentions 
the Bedouin tribe of Kahtanys, “ who range the 
terthern desert of Arabia, from Bosra to the neigh- 
tearhoed of Hanran and Aleppo.” These Mr. 
F exter takes to be the representatives of the ancient 
Catan (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 238, seq.). [G. W.] 

CATAO'NIA (% Karaovia), one of the divisions 

of Cappadocia [(Carrapocta },is described by Strabo 
(p. 535), who had visited it. Cataonia, he says, is 
sevel and hollow plain. The Greek term hollow 
jexser) means a plain surrounded by mountains. 
h w very productive, except that it has no ever- 
sreas. It is surrounded by mountains; on the 
wath by the Amanus, and on the west by the Anti- 
twares which branches off from the Cilician Taurus 
© a direction different from that which the Amanns 
tus, which iteelf is an offset of the Taurus. The Anti- 
taerts turms to the north, a little to the east, and 
tra terminates in the interior. The Antitaurus 
retains deep narrow valleys, in one of which is 
easiol Commana, a considerable city on the river 
“ans, which flows through the gaps of the Taurus 
ixte Cilicia and the Mediterranean. Through the 
pan af Cataonia flows the river Pyramus, which 
ime its aparce in the middle of the plain, and also 
pews through the gaps of the Taurus into Cilicia. 
‘rab, in a corrupt passage, where there is evidently 
©) anission of sormething in our present texts (p. 536; 
Grskarnd, Transl. vol. ii. p. 451, note), speaks of 
s tetople of Zeus Dacins, where there is a snlt-lake 
* oepiderable extent with steep banks, so that the 
derest to it is like going down steps. It was said 
that the water never increased, and had no visible 
ceatiet, 

The plain of Cataonia contained no city, but it 
tal «remg forts on the hills, such as Azamora and 
Ssetarcam, round which the river Carmalas flowed 
(Cammatas}, which river may be the Charma Su, 
a ‘wanch of the Pyramus, which rises in the Anti- 
tecrux, It also contained a temple of Cataonian 
An ile, wbich was in great repute in all Cappadocia. 
fdemy (¥. 7) has a list of eleven places in his 
Cstuenia, which he inclades in his Armenia Minor. 
(te of them is Cabassus (Capassus], a site 
tsknewn: and Cybistra, which is far beyond the 
bette of Strabo’s Cataonia. In fact Ptolemy's 
Catantia, if there is truth in it, is quite a new 
ivwiem of the country: it is, however, unintelli- 
pA te us Cataonia also contains Clandiopolis. 
(a-asus, mentioned in the Antonine Itin., seems to 
te Gegam, on the Gogaya Su, which flows from the 
weet, ated joins the Pyramaus on the right bank lower 
éera than the junction of the Carmalas and Pyra- 
sua The upper valleys of the Saras and the Py- 
rvmns require a more careful examination than they 
ave pet had. The inhabitants of Catacnia were 
temguished by the ancients (ol taal) from the 
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other Cappadocians, as a different people. But 
Strabo could observe no difference in manners or in 
language. G. L.} 

CATAROCTONION, in Britain. This is the 
form of the Geographer of Ravenna, that of Ptolemy 
being Catwractonion. In the Itinerary it is Cata- 
ractoni (Cattrick Bridge). {R. G. L.J 

CATARRHACTES (Karagjderns), a river of 
Pamphylia, which entered the sea east of Attalia, 
Mela (i. 14) describes it as being so called because 
it has a great fall or cataract. He places the town 
of Perga between the Cestrus and the Catarrhactes. 
The Stadiasmus describes it by the term of Kata#- 
pderas, or the Falls. Strabo (p. 667) also speaks 
of this river as falling over a high rock [ATTAL1A ]. 
This river, on approaching the coast, divides into 
several branches, which, falling over the cliffa that 
border this part of the coast, have formed a cal- 
careous deposit, Through this calcareous crust 
the water finds its way to the sea, and the river 
has now no determinate outlet, “ unless,” adds 
Leake, “it be after beavy rains, when, as I saw it, 
in passing along the coast, it precipitates itself co- 
piously over the cliffs near the most projecting point 
of the coast, a little to the west of Laara.” (Leake, 
Asia Minor, ¢c., p. 191.) According to the Sta- 
diasmus the outlet of the river was at a place called 
Masura, probably the Magydus of Ptolemy (¥. 5); 
or the Mygdale of the Stadiasmus may be Magydus. 
This river, now the Duden Su, is said to ran under 
ground in one part of its course, which appears to 
be of considerable length. It is represented in 
Leake’s map, with the names of the travellers who 
have seen parts of its course, one of whom is 
P. Lucas. This river, indeed, is supposed to issne 
from the lake of Egerdir, NE. of Jsbarta, and after 
disappearing, to show itself again in the lower 
country. But this requires better evidence. The 
ancient writers say nothing of its source and the 
upper of it. [G. L.] 
CATARRHACTES ( Karafsderns: Sudsuro), a 
river on the 8S. coast of Crete, which Ptolemy (iii. 
17. § 4) places to the E. of Leben. (Hoeck, Kreta, 
vol. 1. p. 394.) E. B. J.) 

CATARRHACTES, [Maganper. 

CATARZE’NE (Karap(nrh, Ptol. v. 13. § 9), 
a district of Armenia, lying near the mountains of 
the Moschi, by the Avanes, The name Cotacene 
occurs as a gloss upon Ptolemy, and St. Martin 
(Mém,. sur CArmenie, vol i, p. 108) identifies it 
with the Armenian name (rodaikh, one of the 16 
districts of the province of Ararat, The capital of 
this district was Edschmiadzin, well known in the 
ecclesiastical history ot Armenia, (St. Martin, f. c.; 
comp. Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p, 514.) [E. B. J.J 

CATENNEIS. Prva.) 

CATHAEI (Ka@aio:), a powerful and warlike 
people of India intra Gangem (in the J’anjab) 
between the rivers Hydrastes (avee) and Hy- 
phasis (Gherra), whose capital city, SANGALA, is 
supposed to have occupied the site of the modern 
Sikh capital, Lehore. This city was taken and 
destroyed by Alexander on his march into India, 
n.c. 326 (Arrian. Anab. v. 22, foll.; Diod. xvii. 
91). Strabo, who is doubtfal between which two 
rivers of the Panjab the people dwelt, relates some 
of their custors: how they had the highest regard 
for beauty in dogs and horses, and in men, so that, 
when a child was two months old, a solemn judg- 
ment was held, whether he was beautiful enough to 
be suffered to live: how they stained their beards 


CATHRAPS. 
with the beautiful colours whieh their country pro- | 
how marriage Was contracted 
the mutual choice of the bride and bridegroom, | 
aud boss borned with their deceased 
hushands, for which he gives a merely 
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doeed in abondanee ; 
lew 
Widows were 


a custom 





hnaginary reason. He ealls their country Cathaea 
(Ketaa: Strab. sv. p. 699.) 
Sue modern writers suppose the Cathaeans to 


have been a branch of the 2ujputs (Mannert, vol. v. 
pt. i. p. 43), while others, including several of the | 
het Orientalists, trace in their mame that of the | 
Hindu warrior caste. the Ashatriyas (Lassen, Pen- 


teapot, }- Dib: Schleyel, fad, Bebl. vel. 3 p- 249; 
Bolten, cltte Jnefien, vol, } 22; Ritter, E-rd- 


kunede, vel. vp. 461.) 
CATHRADS (Katpad, Ptol. vi. 8. § 4: 

p. 20), a stoall river of Carnninia, 

more $6 Kiiewn than its tame, 


[P.s.] 
Mareian. 
about which little | 

It was 700 stadia | 





NW. of the mouth of the C: die Reichurd con- 
sidered the Sadsus of Pliny te be identical with the | 
Catl Pats (er. as it some MSS, it is eailed, the 


Araps) of Plebany, 
lern Shove: 


and that it is represented by the 
Hie Inuit this seems very doubtful. [V.] 
CATOBRIUGA, [Cxrrosurn. 
CATORUSSEUM, is place! in the Table on a 
rund from Viewna ( Veave), in Gallia Narbonensis, 
thee Crdaro (tere oble) toa the A}pis Cotta 
(Meat Gorwere) It is xii M. P. from Culara on 
the route te the Alpis Cotta. Walckenaer places Ca- | 
terissiumn at Jett Col fd Ornon et Quarele. fr. L. | 
CATTARUS (Karrapos; Catfaro), a fortress of 


Daltatia in Ulvriewn, restored by dustinian, was 
Stunted on the east side of the Lay enlled after it. 
(Vrocap. de Aedif iv. 4.) [t is probably the same 


as the Dosidaren of the Geogr. Kav, 
CATT [Ciara | 
CATTIGARA (1a Karriyapa), 
pert of the Sinae, S.of Thinwe, near the mouth of 
the river Cormanes, on the E. of the Sinns | 
Mavis, epposite the Chersonesus Aurea, Ptoluniy 


a great city and 


shy le 


yleces it at the extreme E. and S. of the known 
werhl, in 177% KB. lone... and Ss’ 30 lat.. aud 
Meurcieen calls it the sonthernitiest city of the inbast- | 


bite | iM witli. It is oie od Piolewmy s prints of recorded 








a-tropomieal observation, having 12) hours in its 
fetivest day, and being & hours EF. of Alexawlria ; | 
wid the sun being verticuliy aver ab twice in’ the | 
vear, mumnely, at the distance ef about 70° on either | 
sile of the summer solstice (Ptol i TL. § 1, 14. 
SS 1—10, 17. § 5. vil. 3. § 3, vill. 27. § 14; 
Mareian, p. 30). Following the numbers of Ptolemy, | 
Miugimnert secks the wily in Dee wee, winle othe Ts, Te- 
lving rather on his general descriptions, after cor- 
retig the obvievs aad gress err i in iis views of | 
the SE. part of Asia, kdentify the place with Canton, 
(Miainert, velo v. pp. PSs, fol. ; Tuehiges, vol. ii, 
pp. 478—450.) EP. s.] 
CATUA'LIUM, in north Gallia, is placed in the 
Table oni read from Atnaes CAduatuea, Zengern) 


te Novlonuarrtis { Nanege n). The Table gives thirty | 
Galle leagues from Zorg to Catualum, and 
twelve deecnes bevend Catualsuin ts Iilariacuin | 
(fileried ), which sevins tu be ae well fixed: | 
bat the site of Cutwalinme is tucertien [G. L.] 


CATUELLANI, a British popadation, under ‘the | 
nien of the Botti, redtreed by Aulus I'laatius. 
Dion Cassius (ts. 20) Is the nutherity tor this, and 
ne stl Rodind ave his forms. For the like- 
ator unlikelihowl of the former of these being 
the Catyenchlam, and the Dubuni of Ptolemy, see 
those artich [ht G.L.] | 


cletret 


trehiell: 


< 
ae 


CATYEUCHLANT. 


CATU'RIGES (Karipryes). When Cacxar criseal 
the Alps from Italy inte Gala the secad un, « 
the early part of B.c. 58, he went bv (reg 


| (Lrean or Ocello), the jast town in Gallia Cte, 


to one of the Alpine passes, His route was by ibe 
pass of the Mont Generre, or Aljas Cota Te 
Centrones, Graioceli, and Caturizes, ooctiped tx 


heights and attempted to prevent him fren cree 
the Alps. (4. G.i.10.) The Prosi ti of the Us- 
turiges is detertnined by that of their town Catanzs 
or Caturigae which the Itineraries plac 
Ebrodunum ( Embrun), and Vapincum (Gap); and 
a place called Chorges corresponds to this poet 

Two inseriptions are reported as found om the sp, 
which coutain the naine Cat. or Cathing. Ap 


ies Pee 


| temple, called the temple of Diana, now serves ss 


church, There are also fragments of Keres 
columns; and a block of marble in front of 
church coutains the name of the emperor Neo 


(Guide de Voyageur, de., par Richard et be- 
quart.) In the Table this tewn is named Csor- 
marus, and is placed on the road fren Breseu 
(Briancon), to Vapincum, The Antonine bun oe 
the same route, but the town is named Catur 
and it has the same naine in the .Jerusalem lus. 
The name of the Caturiges is pre served mn the 
inseription of the trophy of the Alpe (Pin, m & 
aml they are mentioned between the Ucen f 
Brigiani, Pliny also mentions the Vazier 
were in Italy on the Tanarns, as sprung 
Caturices (iti. 5); a I an obsctre passage (1c 


eS 
ane 


Trot & 


17) he speaks of “ Catnriges exsules Insubrux, 
having disappeared from Gallis Transpadcana 4+ 
inav probably conclude that the Caturiges #e 
wineng the Galli who entered Italy in the err 
period of Koman history, Besides the tom of 
Caturiges, they had Ebrodanum (Aimérua). Tht 


pussessed, accordingly, part of the upper vale 
the Durance, In Prolemy the Caturizes (Rene 
yidaz, iii, 1) are phiced in the Alpes Graiae, ttc 
isa ane and he mentions only one town of ¢ 
Caturiges, Ebrodnnum.  Strabo's deseriptiea ef tf 
positinr n 1 of the Caturiges (p. 204) is also incortet 
DAnville suppures that Brigantiom was inc 
in the territery of the Catarniges; but there 2 


al 


evidence for this, though it seems likely emars 
Ptolemy assigns it to the Segasini. [Berea 


TIEM, | fu. L] 
CATUSIACUM, a position m pormh task 
Which appetrs in the Antonine [tin oa the me 
trom Bagacam (Baray) to Durocertoram (sem) 
It is placed vi Gallic leagues or 9 Roman miles Tx 
Verbinuin (Verrins), and it seems to be Chew? 
at the passage of the Serre, a stnall tributary of te 
The same route is in the Table, bat Car 
siacum is omitted. iG. Ls 
CATVIACA, or, 


sometimes wri 


Oise, 


as it is 


Catuica, in Gallia Narbenensis, is placed mm wr 
Table and the Antonine Itin. on the mad fre 
Vapincunn (rap) to Arelate (dries); and it # = 
M. I’. from Catviaca to Apta Julia (Apf), a pert 
which is known. Catviaca is between Alaame asi 


Apta Julis. These unimportant places can uy » 
determined by the assistance of the best tepec> 


phe al maps, and even then with no certainty ‘a ca 
the name hias been preserved, (6. L | 
CATYEUCHLANI, in Britain, mentronni *& 


Ptolemy (i. 3. § 21)— whose geography for thee 
parts is obscure — as next to the Contam, tia 
towns were Lindum and Rhage; Salinae aed tr- 
luuium being those of the Catyeuchlam thems 


CAUCA, 
Next come the Simeni, whose town is Venta; and 
then, more to the east, near the Imensa Aestuary, 
tie Trinsantes, whose town is Camudolanum. Of 
sll these texts and localities the only one wholly 
terand doubt is Lindum== Lincoln, With this as 
§ starting-point, Rhage = Leicester. Then the Si- 
neni are considered to be the Iceni not otherwise 
mestioned by Ptolemy ; and as Venta= Norwich, 
ur the about it, we have a limit for the Caty- 
enchlani oan the north and east. The lmensa Aestu- 
ert is generally considered to mean that of the 
Thames; the error being, perhaps, that of the MSS, 
Thea cone the Trinoantes (Trinobantes), generally 
placed in Middlesex, but whose capital is here the 
ureéerwas Camudolanam. [Cotonta.] Rutland, 
Hents, Reds, and Northampton best coincide with 
toes conditions, but they are by no means the 
eaurties which best justify us in identifying the 
Cverllsni (Catrettant], whose relations were 
with the Boduni (<= Dobuni = Gloucestershire), with 
tae Catyeachlani. (R. G. L.] 
CAUCA (Katea: Eth. Kavxaio:, Cancenses : 
(aca), a city at the extreme E. of the territory of 
the Vaecaci, in Hispania Tarraconensis ; belonging 
t» the connemfus of Clunia; and lying on the great 
red from Emerita to Cuesarangusta, 22 M. P. from 
Marta and 29 M. P. from Segovia. (Appian. Hisp. 
51,89; Jtim. Ant. p. 435; Plin. tii, 3.5.4; Ptol. ii. 
& §50: Zewim. iv. 24; Geog. Rav. iv. 44; Mariana, 
ifut. Hsp. iti. 2; Florez, Esp. S. v. 14; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt 1, p. 432.) (Pp. S.J 
CAUCA’SIAE PORTAE. [Cavcasvs. } 
CAUCASUS, CAUCA'SIL MONTES (6 Kad- 
covus, Ta Kavecdcia Spy: also, 6 Kavedors, Herod. 
ia 97, Steph. B. 8. ¢.; 7d Kavxagoy, Arrian. Peripl.; 
* Kawedever Spos, Herod. i. 104, Dion, Per. 663: 
fth. Kavedows and Kaveacirys: region Kaveacia, 
woence Ady, and Eth, Kaveaciavds, Steph. B. 8. v,: 
‘ounms, Auokos, Goffkas, Jalbus), the great 
mastam chain which extends across the isthmus 
between the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and now forms 
te boundary between Europe and Asia, but belonged 
eirely te Asia in the ancient division of the con- 
ruta 
Thit range forms the NW. margin of the great 
tasie-land of W. Asia. [Asta.] It commences on 
the W. at the base of the tongue of low land ( Penin- 
esis of Taman), which divides the E. part of the Sea 
x dove (Palus Maeotis) from the Black Sea, in 45° 
bi N. lat., and 36° 45’ E. long.; and it runs first 
acg the NE. shore of the Black Sea, and then 
acres the isthmus, with a general direction from NW. 
‘ ML, terminating on the W. coast of the Caspian, 
ie the pevinsala of Apsheron in 40° 20’ N. lat., and 
“2 E.long. Its length is 750 miles, its breadth 
mea §3 to 150 miles. Its elevation varies greatly, 
“eoarntral portion forcning some of the loftiest moun- 
fans tin the world, higher than the Alps, while its 
ettremities sink down into mere hills. The highest 
vamnit, M. Eiberz, in 43° 20° N. lat., and 42° 30’ 
b.leng. attains a height of not much less than 
180) feet ; and the next in elevation, M. Kazbek, 
ta 42° 50° N. bat., and 44° 20’ E. long. is just 16,000 
fe Sigh. The part of the chain W. of Elburz sinks 
“ty rapidly, and along the shore of the Euxine its 
git w only about 200 feet ; but the E. part of the 
"3 preserves a much greater elevation till it ap- 
jraches very wear the Caspian, where it subsides 
sther saddenly. Nearly all the principal summits 
' Se central part, from M. Elburz eastward, are 
Sore the line of perpetual snow, which is bere from 
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10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. The central 
chain is bordered by two others, running parallel to 
it; that on the N., called by the inhabitants the 
Black Mountains, forms a sort of shoulder, by which 
the Caucasus sinks down to the great plain of Sar- 
matia and the busin of the Caspian; while that on 
the &., called in Armenian Sdorin Goffkas, i.e. the 
Lower Caucasus, branches off fromm the central mass 
in 44° E. long., and running between the rivers Kion 
(Phasis) and Aur (Cyrus), from WNW. to ESE., 
connects the main chain with the highlands of Ar- 
menia, and with the Taurus system. The moun- 
tains are chiefly of the secondary formation, with 
somne primary rocks ; and, though there are no active 
volcanoes, the frequent earthquakes, and the naphtha 
springs at the E. extremity, indicate much igneous 
action. The summits are flat or rounded, with an 
entire absence of the sharp peaks familiar to us in 
the Alps. The chief rivers of the Caucasus are on 
the N. side, the Zerek (Alontas), and the Kuban 
(Hypanis or Vardanes), both rising in Mf. Elburz, 
and falling, the former into the Caspian, the latter 
into the Sea of Azov; and, on the 8. side, the Rion 
(Phasis) falling into the Euxine, and the Kur (Cy- 
rus) falling into the Caspian. This brief general 
description of the chain will render more intelligible 
the statements of the ancient writers respecting it. 
(The chief modern works on the Caucasus are, 
Reinegg, Histor.-topograph. Beschreibung des Kau- 
kasus, St. Petersb. 1796, 1797, 2 vols. 8vo., aud the 
works of Koch, especially his splendid Atlas, Karte 
des Kaukasischen Isthmuss und Armeniens, Berlin, 
1850, consisting of four large maps, repeated in four 
editions, one coloured politically, another ethnogra~ 
phically, the third botanically, and the fourth geolo- 
gically. The Atlas to Renvell’s Comparative Geo- 
graphy of W. Asia is also very useful.) 

In the early Greek writers, the Caucasus appears 
as the object of a dim and uncertain knowledge, 
which embraced little more than its name, and that 
vague notion of its position which they had also of 
other places about the region of the Euxine, and 
which they traced mythically to the Argonautic 
expedition (Strab. xi. p. 505). In Aeschylus, it is 
the scene of the punishment of Prometheus, who is 
chained to a rock at the extremity of the range 
overhanging the sea, but at a considerable distance 
from the summit “ the Caucasus itself, highest of 
mountains” ( Aesch. Prom. Vinct.719, comp.422, 89, 
1088; Prom. Sol. Fr. 179, ap. Cic. Quaest. Tuse. ii, 
10; comp. Hygin. Fad. 54; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1246, 
et seq.; Val. Flace. v. 155, where the Caucasus is 
called Promethet cubile: Strab., iv. p. 183, xi. p. 505, 
who expressly asserts that the Caucasus was the 
easternmost mountain known to the earlier Greeks; 
and adds that it was, in later myths, the scene of 
expeditions of Heracles and Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus mentions the Caucasus twice, in con- 
nection with the Dandarii and Coli, peoples who 
dwelt about it; and he adds that the lower parts of 
the chain were called Colici Montes (KwAcca dpn; 
Fr. 161, 186, ap. Steph. B. s. ev. Aavddpiot, Ka Aor; 
comp. Plin. vi. 5.) Herodotus shows a general know- 
ledge of the chain, which is accurate as far as it goes: 
he derived it from the Persians, of whose empire the 
Caucasus was the N. boundary; a boundary, indeed, 
never passed by any Asiatic conqueror till the time 
of Zenghis Khan. (Herod. iii. 97; Heeren, Jdeen, 
&e, vol. i. pt. lL. p. 148). He describes it as ex- 
tending along the W. side of the Caspian Sea, and 
as the loftiest of mountains, and the greatest in 
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CAUCUNES (Keoewwes), are menthont by Be 
ine, al ng with the Leleres and Peuscans, a 
auxciiries of the Trolans, C/L x 429, 12 93) 
Arconiing te Strabo, they dwelt near the Manast- 
dyni, upon the sea-cuast of Bithynis and Papoa 
onia, and had possession of the aty Thess. Ie 
Inost different opinions prevailed respecting Det 
origin; soine supposing them to be Scytbiacs, ers 
Macedonians, and others again Pelasgians. (sah 
vil. p. 345, xii. p. 542.) 
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The Cancones are also mentioned among the most | been destroyed by the Romans, in revenge for their 


vent inhabitants of Greece. (Strab. vii. p. 321.) 
» they disappeared in the historical period, little 
ald be known respecting them; but according to 
* general opinion they were the most ancient in- 
abitants of that part of Peloponnesus, which was 
terwards called Elis. Strabo says that they were 
wigratory Arcadian people, who settled in Elis, 
here they were divided into two principal tribes, 
‘which one dwelt in Triphylia, and the other in 
idk Elis. The latter extended as far as Dyme 
| Achaia, in the neighbourhood of which there was 
trivatary of the Teutheas bearing the name of 
win, (Strab. viii. pp. 342, 345, 353.) The 
‘aueones in Triphylia are mentioned by Homer, and 
re called by Herodotus the Pylian Caucones. (Hom. 
id Gi. $66; Herod. i. 147.) They were driven out 
| Triphylia by the Minyae. (Herod. iv. 148.) 
CAUDI'NI, a tribe of the Samnites bordering 
pon Campania. The name is evidently connected 
oth that of the town of Candiam, which must pro- 
ably have been at one period the capital or chief 
ty of the tribe, But it seems certain that the ap- 
ellstinn was not confined to the citizens of Caudium 
od its immediate territory. Livy speaks in more 
ban one passage of the Candini asa tribe or people, 
ithe same terms as of the Hirpini (Marcellus ab 
ios crebras excursiones in agrum Hirpinum et 
ineumites Caudinos fecit, xxiii. 41; Caudinus Sam- 
w gravins devastatus, Id. xxiv. 20), and Niebuhr 
sppeses then to have been one of the four tribes of 
thith the Sammnite was composed. (Nieb. 
a L p 107, vol. ti. p. 85.) This is, however, very 
wabtful, and it is remarkable that we find no men- 
wn of the Candini as a separate tribe during the 
mars of the Romans with the Samnites. Perhaps, 
owever, they were included as a matter of course, 
ttenever the Samnites were mentioned, as their 
imctry must have been continually the scene of hos- 
(ities; and Velleias Paterculus (ii. 1) speaks of the 
‘swdied as the people with whom the treaty was 
emicladed by the Romans after their defeat at the 
‘ks, where Livy uniformly talks of the Samnites. 
1 @ impossible to determine with any accuracy the 
cuts € their territory: the great mountain mass of 
Se Taburmns, called by Gratius Faliscus (Cyneget. 
#9)“ Candinus Taburnus,” was in the heart of it; 
wat it is probable that it joined that of the Hirpini 
« the one side and of the Pentri on the other, while 
© the W. it bordered immediately on Campania. 
iat the name is not recognised by any of the geo- 
caphers as a general appellation, and appears to 
uve fallen into disuse: the Caudini of Pliny (iii. 11. 
. 16) are only the citizens of Caudium. [E.H.B.] 
CAUDIUM (Kabdiv: Eth, Kavdiros, Caudinus), 
testy af Sammiam, sitaated on the road from Bene- 
‘stam to Capua. It seems probable that it was in 
marly times s of importance, and the capital or 
‘tof ty of the tribe called the Candini; but it bears 
nly 2 secondary place in history. It is first men- 
‘ered during the Second Samnite War, s.c. 321, 
wien the Semmite army under C. Pontius encamped 
ere, previous to the great disaster of the Romans 
© the neighboaring pass known as the Caudine 
Purks (Liv. ix 2); and again, a few years later, as 
te hend-quarters occupied by the Samnites, with a 


Tew of being at band to watch the movements of 


Se Campanians. (Id. #27.) The town of Cau- 
24m bs mt mentioned during the Second Punic War, 
‘songs the tribe of the Caudini is repeatedly alluded 
~ \Cavvant]: Niebubr supposes the city to have 





















great defeat in its neighbourhood; but there is no 
evidence for this. 
a small town situated on the Appian Way, and ap- 
parently deriving its chief importance from the tran- 
sit of travellers (Hor. Sat. i. 5.51; Strab. v. p. 249): 
the same causes preserved it in existence down to 
the close of the Roman empire. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 67; 
Itin. Ant. p. 111; Jtin. Hier. p. 610; Tab. Peut.) 
We learn that it received a colony of veterans; and 
it appears from Pliny, as well as from inscriptions, 
that it retained its municipal character, though de- 
prived of a large portion of its territory in favour of 
the neighbouring city of Beneventum. (Plin. iii. 11. 
8. 16; Lib. Colon. p. 232; Orelli, Jnscr. 128, 131.) 


It reappears at a later period as 


The period of its destruction is unknown; the name 


is still found in the ninth century, but it is uncer- 
tain whether the town still existed at that time. 


The position of Caudium is fixed by the Itineraries, 


which all concur in placing it on the Appian Way, 
21 Roman miles from Capua, and 11 from Beneven- 
tum; and as the total distance thus given from Ca- 


to Beneventum is perfectly correct, there can be 


no doubt that the division of it is so too. Yet Hol- 
stenius and almost all the Italian topographers have 


placed Caudium at Arpaja, which is less than 17 
miles from Capua, as is proved by the discovery of 
the Roman milestone with the number xvi. a short 


distance from thence, on the road to Capua, as well 


as by the measurement of the distance. D’Anville 
is therefore certainly correct in placing the site of 
Caudium about 4 miles nearer Beneventum, between 
Arpaja and Monte Sarchio, It must have stood on 
or near the little river Jeclero; though there are no 
ruins of it on the spot. Arpaya, the origin of which 
cannot be traced further back than the tenth century, 
probably arose, like sv many other towns in Italy, in 
the stead of Caudium, when the latter was destroyed 
or abandoned by its inhabitants; which will account 
for its having been identified by tradition in early 
times with the lattercity. (Holsten. Not. in Cluver. 
p- 267; Pellegrini, Discorsi della Campania, vol. i. 
p. 368; Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 393—399; D’An- 
ville, Anal. Géog. de UJtalie, p. 214—216.) The 
point is of importance from its connection with the 
much disputed question concerning the true position 
of the celebrated pass called the FurcuLar Cau- 
DINAE * or Candine Forks, the scene of one of the 
greatest disasters sustained by the Romans in the 
whole course of their history. 

Livy's narrative of this celebrated event is the 
only one sufficiently detailed to throw any light upon 
the topographical question. He describes the place 
known as the Furculae Caudinae as a pass consist- 
ing of two narrow defiles or gorges (saltus duo alti, 
angusti, silvosique, — angustiae, ix. 2), united by a 
continuous range of mountains on each side, enclosing 
in the midst a tolerably spacious plain, with good 
grass and water. The Roman army, supposing the 
Samnites to be far distant, advanced incautiously 
through the first pass, but when they came to the 
second they found it blocked up with trees and stones, 
so as to be wholly impassable; and when they turned 
back and retraced their steps to the pass at the en- 
trance of the valley, they found this similarly ob- 


* This appears to be the correct form of the name, 
and is the only one found in prose writers: Lucan 
alone has “ Furcae Caudinae” (ii. 137), for which 
Silius Italicus (viii. 566) employs “ Caudinae Fau- 
ces.” 
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strueted+ herenpon they abandoned themselves to des- 
pair, died after cneaeoning iu the valley between the two 
petsoes for sume days, they were compelled by famine 
to surrender at discretion. CLiv. ix. 2—6.) The ex- 
agieration of this account, so far as it represents the 
Romans as overcome by the diticultios of the ground 
alone, witheut even attempting te envage the enemy, 
isebvions; and Niebulir lias justly interred that they 
mast have sustatied a defoat betore they were thus 
shat up between the two posses. Cicero also twice al- 
Jules tothe battle and defeat of the Remnans at Cau- 
diun (Caudinum preelinto, de Sea. 13; cum male pug. 
natu ad Candiain esset, de Off iit, 80); bat iless 
we are te r@ect Livy’s account as whelly fabulous, 
We mst suppose the enemy to have derived great 
mlvartaze tren the peentiarities of the lncality; and 
the same thing is stated by all the other writers 
whe have related, thoush more briefly, the same 
event, (Appian, Siam, Exe. 4; Flor. i. 16; Eutvop. 
ii. 9: Ores. ub. LS.) 

An ancient tradition, which has been followed by 
alnost all writers on this subject, represents the 
valley of Arpeja, on the high road frota Capua to 
Leneventuta, as the scene of the action; and the 
thine af Foretéa.a village about a toile from af rpaja, 
atfurds some confirmation ta this view, But alroost 
all travellers dove remarked hew little this valley 
accords with the deseription of Livy; it is, indeed, 
as Keppel Craven observes, “ nothing niere than van 
oblowz plain. surrounded by heights which are 
scarcely suilicient to vive it the name of a valley, and 
broken in several parts so as to adinit paths and 
reads i various directions.’ There is a narrow de- 
file ear cbriecca, which inight be supposed to be 
the one at the extraces of the valley, but there is ne 
corresponding pass at the other extremity; nor is 
there any streain flowing through the valley, And 


se fue frome presenting aay extraordinary obstacles to | 


troops aceustenied to warfare in the Apennines, there 
are perhaps few valleys in Saoniue which woukl 
otter Jess, ( Eats’ ve, Closs. Tear, vol. il. p. 69—75, 
vo. edit.: NSuinburne's Dreveds, val. i. p. 421; k. 
Craven, Suuthern Leur, p. 11—12.) 

To this itamay be added that it appears very im- 
probable that a pass described as so peculiar in its 
character shonkd have lain on the Appian Way, and 
in the weeat hich red from Capua ta Beneventam, 
where it taust lave been traversed ayain and again, 
bath by Eanwn saad Sammnite aries, without: any 
subsequent atinsion being made to tt. During the 
Second Punie War, snd avait in the Soctal War, snet 
a pass on the great dacbway nist have been a mull 
tary position of the highest importance: yet the 
name of the Prreulie Caudinaw ds never mentioned 
in history, execpt an this sincle oveasion, 

Ou the other Land. another pass nthe same neizh- 
botvdinal bas been pated out by an intellizent trae 
Veller, which appeias to auswer well te Live's de. 
seription of the Catdine Ferks, (Sera dissertation 
by Mr. Gandy, in Cravet’s Tour th rondle the South. 
ern Provinces of the k, of Naples. pp 12—20.) 
This is the narrow valley hetween Ata Agata and 
Moirane, on the line of road from the forner place 
te Benerento, and traversed by the little river [selero. 
As this vallev ineets that of 4 rpeje jst about the 
point Where Candia: must have been situated, ac- 
cording to the Tuneraries, it weald Tave an equal 
right tu derive its mame frome that tewn, And it ts 
a strong argument in its faveuwr that it Inv on the 
direct route trom the Satanite Culatia (Cadazze) to 
Canudium: fur we have every reasun ty believe that 
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| the Calatia where the Roman army was evamped ¢ 


the commencement of the campaign (Liv. ix 2) #e 
_ the Samnite city of the name, which is mentioned a 
several other occasions during these wars, ab) om- 
mands the valley of the Vulturoas in a mame 


point of view, Those writers, however, who tecad 


re must have given it importance in a mice 


the valley of Arpaja as that of the Candine Foes 
necessarily suppose the Romans to have teen 2- 
vancing from the Campanian Calatia op the rex! 
to Capua. If the valley of the Jaclery were mur 
the scene of the disaster, it weuld accomnt fot & 
hearing no more of the Furculae Catliuse, x the 
dificult pass would for the future be carefully ay ean, 
armies acquainted with the country taking the «e- 


| paratively easy and open route trom Capua to bene 











ventum, along which the Via Appia was afterexru 
carried, or else that from the Via Latina, by ALie 
und Telesia, to the satne city. 

The only argument of any force in favor of 
valley between Arienzo and Arpaja, is that dere 
from the tradition which gave to it the nane of te 
Valle Caudina, a3 well as to an adjoining vidage eat 
of Furculae, now corrupted into Forchia, Tos tea 
tion is certamly very ancient, as the marue of Foruae 
or Furclae is already found in docucnents of the muta 
and tenth centuries; and it is therefore undoole-cr 
entitled to much weight; but its credibility met 2 
this case be balanced against that of the narrathe € 
Livy, which is wholly inconsistent with the tac 3 
question. Jtis singular that all those authors whe tm 
gard the valley of Arpoya as the scene of the cree 
narrated by Livy, at the same tine aggravate the a- 
consistency by admitting Arpaya itselt to eecapy tat 
site of Candium, though it is quite clear from Ler 
that the ¢own of Caudium was not in the past, 203 
is represented as uninhabited and affording mo pe 
visions; and Caudium itself evidently contitve! & 
the hands of the Samnites both before and ater tt 
action, (Liv, ix. 2,4; Appian. Sama.iea) Th 
arguinents in favonr of the received opinion are fit 
viven by Daniele (Le Fourche Caudine iliusteus 04 
Napoli, I811), as well as by Pellegrin) (Jom 
vol. 1. pp. 393—398), Ramanelli (vol. ii. pr. S4— 
407), and Cramer (vol. ii, pp. 238—245) Pe 
same View is adopted by Niebulr (vol im. p 2144 
who was, however, apparently ignorant of the cts 
racter of the valley of the Jscf-ro, whut ma ™ 
sud to have been brought to light by Mr. Gast: 
Claverius, who first suggested it as the sie of Or 
Fureulae Caudinae, haviug misconceived the com 
of the Appian Way, and thus thrown the whok => 
ject into confusion, Holstenius, on the conta. 
supposes the valley beyond Arperya on the mad o 
Benerento, to be that of the Caudine Forks, 3 °* 
still more untenable than the popular treo. 
(Cluver, Ltal. p. 1196; Holsten. Not an Char. p 
260.) [E. HB: 

CAUE (Katn), a village, as Xenojton cao ® 
(Melhn. iv. 1. § 20), in Asia Minor; but it is dum 32 
to say even in what part it was, excep, that ¢ 7 
within the satrapy of Phammabszas, aud previ = 
Bithyuia or Phrygia. {G. b] 

CAULARES. Livy (xxxviii. 15), in hus to 7 
of the campaigns of Cn. Manlias in Asia, sars 4 
after leaving Cibyra he marched thruayl tbe tert 
tory of the Sindenses, and having crossed the Wo 
Caulares, he encamped. On the next day be marco] 
past the Lake Caralitis, and encamped at Mas ~ 
polis, In Spratt’s Lycia (vol. i. p. 249) this aie & 
swainp (palus) is identified with “a great apie 
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¢ water choked with reeds and rushes.” It is named 
n the map Soo Ood Guie, and lies a little north of 
7° N. lat. The position of Cibyra is fixed at 
Yersoom, on the upper part of the Indus in Lycia: 
ed in marching past the north part of this swamp 
eward from Cibyra, the Romans would cross a 
iver which joins the Indus, a little below Cibyra. 
[his river will certainly be the Caulares, if the palus 
» rightly identified, for it is less than a day's march 
rem the swamp. {G.L.] 

CAULO'NIA (KavAgy or KavAwvla: th. Kav- 
\enéret), a city on the E. coast of Bruttium, be- 
ween Locri and the Gulf of Scyllaciam. All authors 
cree that it was a Greek colony of Achaean origin, 
wt Strabo and Pausanias represent it as founded by 
\haeans direet from the Peloponnese, and the latter 
athar mentions Typhon of Aegium in Achaia as the 
whut or leader of the colony (Strab. vi. p. 261; 
‘won. tL 3. § 12); while Scymnus Chius and Ste- 
hanns of Byzantium affirm that it was a colony of 
‘toma, (Seymn. Ch. 319; Steph. B. s.r. AVA.) 
! is easy to reconcile both accounts; the Crotoniats, 
« ® many similar cases, doubtless called in addi- 
emal colonists from the mother-country. Virgil 
Qudes to it as if it were already in existence as a 
wy at the time of the Trojan War (Aen. iii. 552), 
«i this is evidently a mere poetical license, like the 
wetion of the Lacinian temple in the preceding 
s. Seylax and Polybius both mention it as one 
{the Greek cities on this part of the Italian coast. 
Seyl. §.13, p. 5; Pol. x. 1.) We are told that its 
«ne was originally Aulonia (AtAwvia), from a deep 
uly or ravine (avAay), close to which it was si- 
sated (Strab. J. c.; Seymn. Ch. 320—322; Heca- 
was, ap. Steph. B. 2. v. KavAwvia), and that this 
as subsequently altered into Caulonia: the change 
rest, however, have taken place at a very early 
road, as all the cuins of the city, many of which are 
wy ancient, bear the name Caulonia. 

We have very little information as to the early 
wtry of Canlonia: but we Jearn from Polybius that 
| mrticipated in the disorders consequent on the ex- 
mem af the Pythagoreans from Crotona and the 
eghbearing cities [Crotona]; and was for some 
Se agitated by civil dissensions, until at length 
mmyaillity having been restored by the intervention 
{ the Achaeans, the three cities of Caulonia, Cro- 
tw and Sybaris, concluded a league together, and 
etded a temple to Zeus Homorius, to be a common 
lace of meeting and deliberation. (Pol. ii. 39.) 
se bichas also mentions Caulonia among the cities 
# wtich the Pythagorean sect had made great pro- 
es, and which were thrown into confusion by its 
witen and viclent suppression (lambl. Vit. Pyth. 
(§ 262, 267); and, according to Porphyry (Vit. 
‘yd. §.56), it was the first place where Pythagoras 
ewelf sought refuge after his expulsion from Cro- 
ma The league just mentioned was probably of 
~y ef duration; but the part here assigned to 
‘sebaia proves that it must have been at this time 
‘jewerfal and important city. Yet, with the ex- 
pam of an incidental notice of its name in Thucy- 
now (vil. 25), we hear no more of it until the time 
€ the ehler Dionysius, who in B.c. 389 invaded 
(oma Graecia with a large army, and laid siege to 
“ice The Crotoniats and other Italian Greeks 
*tedately assembled a large force, with which they 
\}eeed to the relief of the city: but they were 
wt by Dionysius at the river Helorus or Helleporus, 
iat tetally defeated with great slaughter. (Diod. 
Wr. 103—105.) In consequence of this battle 
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Caulonia was compelled to surrender to Dionysius, 
who removed the inhabitants from the city and esta- 
blished them at Syracuse, while he bestowed their 
territory upon his allies the Locrians. (Jb. 106.) 
The power of Caulonia was effectually broken by this 
disaster, and it never rose again to prosperity; but it 
did not cease to exist, being probably repeopled by 
the Locrians; as at the time of the landing of Dion 
in Sicily, we are told that the younger Dionysius was 
stationed at Caulonia with a fleet and army. (Plut. 
Dion, 26.) At a somewhat later period, during the 
wars of Pyrrhus in Italy, it was taken by a body of 
Campanian mercenaries in the Roman service, and 
utterly ruined. (Paus. vi. 3. § 12.) It is probably 
this event, to which Strabo also alludes when he 
says that Caulonia was laid desolate “ by the bar- 
barians” (vi. p. 261), though his addition that the 
inhabitants removed to Sicily would rather seem to 
refer to its former destruction by Dionysius, Both 
he and Pausanias evidently regard the city as havinz 
remained desolate ever after; but it appears again 
during the Second Panic War, on which occasion it 
followed the example of the Bruttians and declared 
in favour of Hannibal. An attempt was afterwards 
made to recover it by a Roman force, with auxiliaries 
from Rhegium, but the sudden arrival of Hannibal 
broke up the siege. (Liv. xxvii. 12, 15, 16; Plut. 
Fab. 22; Pol. x. 1.) We have no account of the 
occasion when it fell again into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, nor of the treatment it met with: but there 
is little doubt that it was severely punished, in com- 
mon with the rest of the Bruttians; and probably 
its final desolation must date from this period. 
Strabo tells us it was in his time quite deserted: and 
though the name is mentioned by Mela, Pliny speaks 
only of the “ vestigia oppidi Caulonis,” and Ptolemy 
omits it altogether. (Strab. l.c.; Mel. ii. 4; Plin. 
iii. 10. 8.15.) It must, however, have continued to 
exist, though in a decayed condition, as the name of 
Caulon is still found in the Tabula. (Tab. Peut.) 
An inscription, in which the name of the Cauloniatae 
is fonnd as retaining their municipal condition under 
the reign of Trajan (Orelli, Jnscr. 150), is of very 
doubtful authenticity. 

The site of Caulonia is extremely uncertain: the 
names and distances given in this part of the Tabula 
are so corrupt as to afford little or no assistance. 
Strabo and Pliny both place it to the N. of the river 
Sagras, but unfortunately that river cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty, Many topographers place 
Caulonia at Castel Vetere, on a hill on the S. bank 
of the river Alaro: but those who identify the Alaro 
with the Sagras, naturally look for Caulonia N. of 
that river. Some ruins are said to exist on the left 
bank of the Alaro, near its mouth; but according to 
Swinburne these are of later date, and the remains of 
Caulonia have still to be discovered. (Barrio, de 
Sit. Calabr. iii. 14; Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 166, 168; 
Swinburne, Trareds, vol. i. p. 339.) [E. H. B.] 
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CAUNID. (Carta, Cacnes.] 
CAUNO'NIUM. [Canontem.] 


CAUNUS (% Katvos: Eth. Kalvos and Kav- 
vaios), a city of Caria, in the Persea. [Carta.] 
Stribo (p. 651) places Caunus west of Calynda. 
Cxanns had dockyards and a closed harbour, that is, 
a hurbour that could be closed. Above the city, on 
a height, was the fort Imbrus. Diodorus (xx. 27) 
Mentions two furts, Persicum and Heracleiam., The 
country was fertile, but unhealthy in sainmer and 
autumn, owing to the air and the abundance of 
fruit, of which we must suppose the people ate too 
much, as the fruit alone could net canse unhealthi- 
ness. Strabo’s description of the position is not 
clear, After mentioning Calynda, he savs, “ then 
Caunns, and a river near it, Calbis, deep, and having 
a navigable entrance, and between, Pisilis;” which 
Invans that Pisilis is between tle Calbis and Cau- 
nus. It is clear, then, that Caunus, according to 
Mrabo, is not on the Calbis, as it is represented 
in sore maps, If the Callus, which is the Indus, or 
the large river Dalamon Techy, is east of Pisilis, it is 
of course still further east of Cannus. Caunus is 
placed in some maps a little distance south of a 
lake on a streatn which flows from it, and four or 
five niles from the sea; but the river is usually 
incorrectly marked the Calbis. The site of Caunus 
is said to be now Aaiynez, or some situilar name. 
Bat the ancient descriptions of the site of Cannas 
vary. Mela (i. 16) places Caunus on the Calbis. 
Ptolemy (¥. 2) places it east of the Calbis, and his 
description of the coast of Caria is exact. But as 
he mentions no other river except the Calbis till we 
eane to the Nanthus, he has omitted the Lalamon 
Techy, unless this is his Calbis. Pliny (v. 28), who 
proeceds from east to west in his description of this 
port of the coast, mentions the great river Indus, 
supposed to be the Calbis, and then “ Oppidum Can- 
nis hberum.” This confusion in the ancient autho- 
Titties cannot be satisfactorily cleared by the aid of 
any mudern autherities. This part of the coast 
seers to have been very jinperfectly examined. 
Kivpert: plices Cuunus on the west side of the en- 
trance of Portus Panormus. 

Herxletus (i. 172) says that the habits of the 
Crunii were very different froin those of the Carians 
and other people, It was their fashion for men, 
women, and children to mingle in their entertain- 
nents, ‘They had once sore foreign deities among 
thet, but they expelled them in singular fashion. 
The Caunit made a desperate resistance to the Per- 
sian general Harparus, ike their neighbours the 
Lycians, (Herod. L762) “The Cannii also joined the 
Tonians in their revolt against the Persians aa the 
burning of Sardis, B.c. 499. (Herod. v. 103.) 
When Thucydides (i. 116) speaks of the st pediticn 
of Pericles to the parts about Caunus after the sca- 
fight at the island of Tragia (n.c. 440), he says, 
“he went towards Caria and Caunus,” as if he did 
net consider Caunns to be included in Caria Proper. 
The place is mentioned several times in the eighth 
book of Thueydides, and in one passaze (vill. 39) as 
a secnre harbour ayamst attack, As Caunus was 
in the Rhodian Perava, it belonged to the Riredians, 
but the islanders were not always able to hold it. 
There is a story recorded in Polyhius (xxxi. 7) of 
the Khedians having bought Cannus from the venerals 
of Ptolemaeus for 200 talents; and they alleged that 
they had received, as a grant from Antiochus the 
son of Seleacus, Stratoniceia in Caria. Caunus was 
taken by Ptolemy in B.c. 309 (Died. xx. 27), and 
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the Rhodians may have bonght it of tim. A deve 
of the Roman senate ordered the Rhodians to air 
away their garrisons from Stratoniceia and Cane. 
(Polyb, xxx. 19.) This was in B.c. 167. (Lt 
xly. 25.) The Romans appear to have give: (s- 
nus, with other in Caria, to the Row... 
after the defeat of Antiochns in Asia. (Lit. mc 
56.) For Appian says that in the massa 1 
the Romans in Asia, which was planned bs Mou-- 
dates Eupator, “the Caunii, who had herp may 
tributary to the Rhodians after the war with Ax- 
chus (8.c. 190), and had been set free or cy 
Romans not long before (B. c. 167), dragcr «=: 
the Italians who had fled for refuge to the Basa 
Hestia, or the bearth of Vesta, in the senate he, 
and after murdering the children before the ie « 
their mothers, they killed the mothers and th: t= 
bands on the dead bodies.” (Appian. Afidthrid c.25 | 
This dreadful massacre happened in B.c. 8: =< 
Sulla, after defeating Mithridates, repaid the Cas 
by pntting them again under their old master us 
Rhodians. Strabo (p. 652) says that the Cars 
once revolted from the Rhbodians, and the cae b= 
heard by the Romans, they were brought tact or 
the Rhodians; and there is an extant oration of ¥ 
ayainst the Rhodians. Apollonius Molo was to k ae. 
B.C. Sl, as an ainbassador from the Rhsdian, ad 
this seems to be the occasion to which Mras re 
(Cic. Brut. 90), and which is by some crites ™ 
ferred to the wrong time. Cicero (ad Q Fr. il 
§ 11) speaks of the Caunii as being sul sot» 
the Rhodians in g.c. 59; bnt ther bad late. x 
plied to the Romans to be released from the Kou. 
dominion, and requested that they mught psy 2-7 
taxes to the Romans rather than to the Kiet=s 
Their prayer had not been listened to, as it seems 
for they were still under the RKhodians T2025 
Cicero says lately (nuper) he may be speakves ¢ 
the same event that Strabo mentions. When fy 
wrote, they had been released from the trrnoy ¢ 
the islanders, for he calls Caunus a free town 
Caunus was the birthplace of une great man, > 
togenes the painter, who was a contemporat 4 
Apelles, and therefore of the period of Alexaoict 
Great; but he lived chietly at Rhodes. Phar (st»- 
10) speaks of his birthplace as a city subiect te» 
Rhodians; and though we cannot use this as histor 
evidence, Caunus may have been subject to the bs- 
dians at that time, Caunus was a place of «© 
siderable trade, and noted for its dried figs (f= 
xv. 19), a fruit that would not contnbuse « 
unbealthiness of the place, even if the sofa « 
then freely. They seem to have been came > 
to Italy, as we may infer from a story in Cher 12 
Dirin. ii. 40), {e ioe 
CAUSENNIS, in Britain, mentioned in th ~ 
Itinerary, the dithculties of which are noticed Dot 
Covonia and Durorrivis. Being the firs «1 - 
south of Lindum, from which it is distant 12 m2 
and Lindum (Lincoln) being oue of the mest ras 
identifications we have, it is safe to prefer Asses 
to Boston, Nottingham, and other localities = & 
present eqnivalent. The termination -caste, Le 
present existence of Roman remains, and ere t: 
syllable An (=caus-Enane castra) all surpe te 
view, Besides which it stands upon the (og Fae 
which is a Reman one, [Ru L° 
CAVARES, or CAVARI (Kaotepo:, Kazex«) 
people of Gallia Narbonensis. Strabo (p. $86) a" 
that the Voleae on the west bank of the Rhine baa -~= 
Salyes and Cavari opposite te them ep the cast so. 
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xed that the name of Cavari was given indeed to all 
tiv tarbari in these parts, though they were in fact no 
bager barbari, but most of them had adopted the 
ienan language and way of living, and some bad ob- 
taiued the Roman citizenship. He says (p.185), that 
® a xan goes from Massalia (Marseille), into the 
interior, be comes to the country of the Salyes, which 
exads to the Druentia (//wrance); and then hav- 
is¢ cused the river at the ferry of Cabellio (Ca- 
evil), be enters the country of the Cavari, which 
exietds along the river to the junction of the Rhone 
wi the Isara (/aere), a distance of 700 stadia. But 
i extent which Strabo gives to the Cavari can only 
« cotsidered correct by understanding him to com- 
jviend other peoples under this name. The town 
‘ Valentia ( Vadence), which is south of the Jsere, 
* piaceed by Ptolerny (ii. 10) in the country of the 
weakani, the Segovellanni of Pliny (iii. 4). Be- 
ween the Segalauni and the Cavari most geographers 
jure the Tricastini; and thus the territory of the 
‘wari is limited to the parts about Cevaillon, 
testo (Avignon), and Arausio (Orange); and 
ethaps we may add Carpentoracte (Carpentras), 
‘earl this town is placed in the territory of the 
fmni [Caxrenroracre}. But Ptolemy, who 
dares the Cavari next to the Segalauni, assigns to 
ie “ Acasiorum Colonia,” a place otherwise un- 
ae. Walckenaer (Geog. fc. vol. ii. p. 209) en- 
ravwars to show, and with some good reason for his 
vrim, that the Acusiorum Colonia is Montélimart 
2 te east hank of the Rhone, abont half way be- 
een Valence and Orange, and that it is not another 
™ @ a corruption of Acunum, as D’Anville sup- 
me Accordingly, the Cavari would extend from the 
wran to Montdimart at least. if this is right, 
is Trcastini are wrongly placed by D’Anville along 
w hare between the Segalauni and the Cavares; 
v they are east of the Segalauni (Tricastint }. 
‘ser (ai. 4), however, places Valentia in the terri- 
vy of the Cavares, though it has been proposed to 
aur him say something else by a differen* pointing 
ies text, the result of which is that Valentia is 
© placed anywhere, or, if it is, it is placed in the 
ertury of the Allobroges, which is false. [G.L.] 
CAVIL, a people in Greek Mlyria, between the 
wr Panvasus and Genusus. (Liv. xliv. 30.) 
CAYSTER, CAYSTRUS (Kaborpos, and Kate- 
ren, Hom. JL ii. 461; Kara-Su and Kutschuk 
founder, or Lattle Maeander), a river of Lydia, which 
m tetwern the basin of the Hermus on the north, 
id that of the Maeander on the south. The basin 
‘the Cayster is much smaller than that of either of 
= rivers, for the Cogamus, a southern branch of 
, Hermns, x very near the Maeander, 
nish tas Soe ives cal te high lands to the 
staf the Cogamus completely surround the basin 
‘Ge Osyster. The direct distance from the source 
ww Caster to its mouth is not more than seventy 
*, bat the windings of the river make the whole 

eth wf ouurse considerably more. 

ike sathern boundary of the basin of the Cays- 
’ ut the Mensogis or Kestane Dagh, The road which 
divm Physeus in Caria [Carta] tothe Maeander, 
« rantiraed from the Maeander to Tralles; from 
vlies down the valley of the Maeander to Mag- 
ra. atd from Magnesia over the hills to Ephesus 
i tie valley of the Cayster. From Magnesia to 
feewus the distance was 120 stadia (Strab. p. 
*t) The northers boundary of the basin of the 
“ver is the magnificent range of Tmolus or Ki- 
" Musa Tegh, over the western or lower part of 
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which runs the road (320 stadia) from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, Strabo's notice of the Cayster is very im- 
perfect. According to Pliny the high lands in which 
it rises are the “ Cilbiana juga” (v. 29), which must 
be between the sources of the Cayster and the valley 
of the Cogamus. The Cayster receives a large body 
of water from the Cilbian hills, and the slopes of 
Messogis and Tmolus. Pliny seems to mean to say 
that it receives many streams, but they must have a 
short course, and can only be the channels by which 
the waters descend from the mountain slopes that 
shut in this contracted river basin. Pliny names 
one strearn, Pbhyrites (in Harduin's text), a small 
river that is crossed on the road from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, and joins the Cayster on the right bank ten 
or twelve miles above Aiasaluck, near the site of 
Ephesus, Pliny mentions a “ stagnum Pegaseum, 
which sends forth the Phyrites,” and this marsh seems 
to be the morass on the road from Smymma to Ephesus, 
into which the Phyrites flows, and out of which it 
comes a considerable stream. The upper valley of the 
Cayster contained the Cilbiani Superiores and Infe- 
riores; the lower or wider part was the Caystrian 
plain. It appears that these natural divisions de- 
termined in some measure the political divisions of 
the valley, and the Caystriani, and the Lower and 
Upper Cilbiani, had each their several mints. 
(Leake, Asia Minor, &c. p. 257.) The lower valley 
of the Cayster is a wide flat, and the alluvial soil, in- 
stead of being skirted by a range of Jower hills, as it 
is in the valleys of the Hermus and the Maeander, 
“ abuts at once on the steep limestone mountains by 
which it is bounded.” (Hamilton, Asia Minor, &c. 
vol. i. p. 541.) After heavy rains the Cayster rises 
suddenly, and floods the lower plains. The immense 
quantity of earth brought down by it was a pheno- 
menon that did not escape the observation of the 
Greeks, who observed that the earth which was 
brought down raised the plain of the Cayster, and 
in fact had made it. (Strab. p. 691.) The allu- 
vium of the river damaged the harbour of Ephesus, 
which was at the mouth of the river, [Ernrsvs. ] 

The flat swampy level at the mouth of the Cayster 
appears to be the Asian plain (“Agws Amer) of 
Homer (J. ii. 461), a resort of wild fowl. (Comp. 
Virg. Georg. i. 383, Aen. vii. 699.) Except Ephe- 
sus, the valley of the Cayster contained no great 
town. Strabo (p. 627) mentions Hypaepa on the 
slope of Tinolus, on the descent to the plain of the 
Cayster. It was of course north of the river. The 
ruins at Tyria or Tyre, near the river, and about the 
middle of its course, must represent some ancient 
city. Metropolis seems to lie near the road from 
Ephesus to Smyrna, and in the plain of the Phy- 
rites; and the modern name of Tourbali is supposed 
to be a corruption of Metropolis. (Hamilton.) [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI CAMPUS (7d Katierpou ee is 
Strabo's name for the plain of the Cayster. Stepha- 
nus (4. v. Kavorpiov wediov) assigns it to the Ephe- 
sia or territory of Ephesus, with the absurd remark 
that the Cayster, from which it takes its name, was 
so called from its proximity to the Catacecaumene 
or Burnt Region. Stephanus adds the Ethnic name 
Kaborpiavds ; but this belongs properly to the people 
of some place, as there are medals with the legend 
Kavotpiarwy, 

Xenophon, in his march of Cyros from Sardis 
(Anab. i. 2. § 11), speaks of a Kavorpov wedioy. 
Before coming here, Cyrus passed through Celaenae, 
Peltae, and Ceramon Agora. The march from Ce- 


| laenae to Peltae is 10 parasangs; from T’eltae to 


rr 


CAYSTRI CAMPUS, 


and from Ceramon 
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Ceramon Agora, 12 parasancs; 
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| to be so; and the other we may with grat apes 


Avora to the plain of Cayster, which Xenophon calle | 


aa inbabited city, was 30) parasangs, 
plain of Cayster, Cyrus marched 10 parasangs to 
Thymb rium, then 10 te Tyracumn, and then 20 to 
Teonium, the last eity of Phryg 
his march; for after leaving Teonium, he entered 
Ca telocia, Jeouinimn is Ronit hh, st position well 
hnewn. Celarnae is alse well kiewn, bein at thee 
onthe Maeander, Now the march of Cvras 
fren Celacnae to leondum was 92 pauraniuigs, or 2760 
stadia, according to Greek computation, if the num- 
bers are right inthe Greek text. 4 a rus therefore, did 
not march direct froin Celacnae te Jeonnun., He made 
a vreat bend to the nerth, tor the Cernmon Avura 
was the nearest town in Phrygia to Mysia. The 
direet distance from Celaenae te Icenium is about 
125 English miles, The distance by 
Cyrus was 276 ceog, miles, if the Greek value of the 
parasang is true, as given by Nenoplon and Hero- 
detus; but it may be less. 

The Sup position that the plain of Cayster is the 
plain through which the Cayster flows cannot. be 
ited: and as Cyrus seems fer seme reason to 


arin, 


milan 


rit in the direetion of 


the route of 


Krom. the | 


bility conclude to be. The medals with 
graph Kavotpiavev may belung to this plare 
not to a city in the valley of the Lydian C2 
[Cc aysTen. | (iL 
CA'ZECA (Kaéwa, Arrian. Peripl pio a 
Peripl, p. 5), a town of the Ciinmenan beeper 
280 stadia from Theodosia, which boas been xe ut 
with Taseh-Katschik, (Koler, Mem. de { Acot & * 
Petersh, vol. ix. p. 670; Manigny, Tarttean P 
ile bit Mer Notre, p- zt: Pallas, keise mod Mw 
Statthalt Russiands, vol. ii. po 341.) (EBS 
CEBA, a town of Liguria, mentiowd br Pict 
(xi. 42. 8. 97) as celebrated for its cheeses, & oe 


Lie #]e- 


dently the medern Ceea, in the upper valler df the 
Tanaro, on the N. slope of the A per . Bear "aes 
) junction with the Maritime Ah a. TE. H Bj 


have directed his march northwards from Celaenae | 


11) he came near the borders of Mysia, his route tu 
Jeonium would be greatly lengthened, 
attempts have heen made to fix the places between 
Celasiae and Teonium, one by Mr. Hanulten (Ae- 
searches, &c., vol. it. p. 198, &c.), and another by Mr. 
Ainsworth (Zrarels in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
sind, ge, p. 24, &c.). The examination of these 
two explanations cannot be made bere for want of 
But it is impossible to identity with certainty 
positions on a line of read where distances only are 
given, and we find no corresponding names to euile 
us. Mr. Hamilton supposes that the Caystri Cam- 
pus may be near the village af Chat Niew, “and 
near the banks of the Baer Ghien? in the extensive 
plain between that village and Polybotum.” Chai 
Aeui is in about 38° 40° No dat. Mr. Ainsworth 
plices the Caystri Campus further west at a place 
called Surmenech, “a hich and arid np ind, as 1S an- 
name designates,” Which is traversed by an in- 
significant tributary to the “ Mher tral,” Mr. Hamail- 
ton'’s Kher Ghicek The neighbourhood of Sermench 
abounds in ancient remains: but Chai Aiveut is an 
insicnifiernt place, withent moins, Both Mr. Hanul- 
ton and Mr. Ainsworth, however, agree in fixing the 
Caystrt Campus in the basin of this river, the Aber 
Chieu, and so far the conchision may be accepted as 
probable. But the exact site of the place cannot be 
determined without further evidence. Crus stayed 
at Caystri Campus five days, and he certainly would 
not stay with his troops five days ina bigh and arid 
upland. As the plain was called the Main of Cavster, 
We may assure that there was a river Cayster where 
Cyrus halted. One of Mr. Ainsworth ’s objections 
te Mr. Hainitlton’s coneliusion is altovether unfounded, 
He says that the sooth which Mr. Hamilton chooses 
as the site of the Caystri Canpus is “an extensive 

plain, but very marshy, being in one part ocenpied 
by a perpetus al and large lake, called Kher Gol, and 
niet unlikely at any the year to pre- 

sent the arid and burnt appearance which could have 
led the Greeks to eall it Caustron or Caystrus, the 
bornt or barren plain.” But the word Caystrus could 
net mean burnt, and Stephanus is guilty of origin- 
ating this mistake. It means no more a buent plain 
here than it does when applied te the plain above 
Ephesus. Both were watery plices; one we know 


spare. 


cent 


seasen of 


Two recent | 


ecean, 


| west side of the mountains. 


CEBENNA MONS, or CES ENNA as ite ES 
nerally written in the editions of Caesar (B. Gm 6 
also called Gebenua, Plin. iii. 4; Cebennici Maa 
Mela, i. 5; 7d Keuuevov dpes, Strab. p 177: 1 
Kexueva dpn, Ptol. ii. 8; and 4 Keuuern, Sim 2 

ai: Cerennes), a range of mountains in Neto? 
Gallia which bounds the lower v alley of the Riper es 
the west, and separated Gallia Narbonensis from * 
part of Gallia, which is to the west and north-e- 
Strabo describes the Cebenna as running im a ¢ 
at rizht anyles to the Pyrenees, through the 
conntry of Gallia, and terminating about the mm 
of the plain country near Lugdunuatm (Leh be 
tnakes the length 2000 stadia, or 250 Reman eos 
He does not say that it is connected with the f- 
as some modern writers misnnderstand br 
for he knew that there was an easy read from Nem 
bonne by the valley of the Atas (4 ude) to Tow 
in the valley of the Garonne, and to the wesc" 
This road is in the depre SShuTl Ly Wie k te 
canal of Languedoc is made. He saws that 
henna approaches nearest to the Khoue at the mnt 
which is oppesite to the junction of the Rhoo = 
the [sara (/sére). Perhaps, however, he ine!s 
the high lands south of the valley of the Awe, 8 
belong to the Pyrenees, in the name Cebenns, t@ 
he mentions in order from S. to N, the nver Acs 
Obris or Orbis (Orb), and Araura, the Arsare @ 
Araris (//érault), as flowing from the Cebeana = 
Gallia Narbonensis, He correctly describes the | 
berris (Tech) and Ruscine (7¢r), which are s 4 
the valley of the Aude as flowing from the Pretem 


ae 


renetes, 


ow 


tle Ue 


e 


but the Aude also has its sources in the Prrees 
He had not, however, a ver¥ exact nether « ae 
relative position of the Prrenees and the (cherub 


He correctly describes the offsets or kerr pets 
(omapecac) of the Cebenna as extending eate=t 
towards the Rhune. The high mountain Leo 
(La Lozére, in the department of Lacere) 08 


tioned by Pliny, as a district famed fer its coxemt 


(xi. 42). 

When Caesar commenced his winter cammun 4 
nc. 52, he erossed the Cebenna from Gala \3™ 
honensis, then called the Provineia, He de< ct 
the CeLenna as separating the Helyii, who ver 3 
the Provincia, from the Arverni, oe tn 
He cut his «ar thoes 
snow six feet deep and surprised the Arvems. “# 
thought that the Cebenna protected them lise s wae 
(BoG. Vil. 8.) The sterp side of the rucre’ mam 
is turned towards the valley of the Rhone li 
Gallic tribes on the vast side ef the Cebenna m= Sa 
Roman Provincia were the Helvii and the Vue 
Tectusages. On the west side were the Velan am 


a he wer 


CEBRENE. 


Gatwh, the chief part of whose territory was in the 
mmatain region of the Cebenna; for the Gabali 
ehom Caesar dees not mention (B. G. vii. 8) were 
btwven the Helvii and the Arverni. South of the 
Arverai, en the west side of the Cebenna and in the 
basin of the Garonne, were the Ruteni, the southern 
jurt of whose territory, even in Caesar's time, was 
wilen the limits of the Roman Provincia. 

The extent of the mountainous country compre- 
bervled under the narne Cérennes is rouch less than 
the Cebeuna of Strabo. The direct distance from 
te swt southern source of the Orb to La Lozere 
(4490 ft. high), is about 80 miles. The sources of 
t» After, a branch of the Leotre, and of the Lot 
wd the Tara, branches of the Garonne, are in the 
mentain regions of the Loeére, The direct distance 
in La Lecere to Mont Mezene, which is as far 
wrth perhaps as we ean extend the name of Cévennes, 
pabert 45 miles. Mont Mezene (5820 feet high), 
mz which are the sources of the Lofre, is nearly in 


CELAENAE. 


CEBRUS. [Cranrvs and Crarvs.] 

CECILIONI’CUM (/tin. Ant. p. 434; VaR. Cae- 
cilio Vico: Bannos), a town of Lusitania, only men- 
tioned in the Itinerary, as on the great road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta, 132 M. P. from the 
former ; but remarkable also on account of the pre- 
servation in its neighbourhood of portions of the 
Roman road, with some of the milestonex, on one of 
which the number cxxx1. is legible. (Laborde, vel. 
ii. p. 251; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 430.) [P.S.] 

CECRO'PIA, [Atnenag, p. 257, a.] 

CECRYPHALEIA (KexpupdAeia; Cecryphalos, 
Plin.: Ayra), a small island in the Saronic gulf, 
between Aegina and the coast of Epidaurus, near 
which the Aeginetans were defeated by the Corin- 
thians, about n.c. 458. (Thue. i. 105; Diod. xi. 
78; Plin. iv. 12. 8.19; Steph. B. s. v.; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &c. p. 63.) 

CE’DREAE (Kedpeai, Kedperai: Eth. Kedpedrns. 
Kedpaios), a city of Caria, mentioned by Hecatacus, 
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be latitude of the junction of the Rhone and the | (Steph. s, v. Kedpeal.) Lysander took the place, it 
ev. where Strabo states that the Cebenna ap- | being in alliance with the Athenians. The inhabit- 
rac hes nearest to the Rhone. It is true that this | ants were pifoSdp6apoi, a mixture of Greeks and 
wt of the Cérennea is nearer to the Rhone than any | barbarians, as we may suppose. It was on the 
ut of the range to the south of it, for the direction Ceramicus guif in Caria; but the site is unknown. 
the range is from SW. to NE.; but Strabo, as | (Xen. ell. ii. 1. § 15.) [G. L.J 
ait observed, makes the Cebenna extend further | CEDREI, an Arab tribe. mentioned by Pliny (v. 
rth to the latitude of Lyon, (G.L.] | 11), who places them on the confines of Arabia Pe- 
CEBRE'NE, (Ke€pf»m) or CEBREN, a town of | traea, to the south, which would correspond with the 
mm, in a district Cebrenia (Ke6pyvia) There | northern part of the modern district of the Hedjaz. 
3 river Cebren (Ké€pnv). The Ethnic names | Mr. Forster identifies them with the Canraitae or 
+ KeSpmrds, Ke€pnreus, and Ke€phyiws (Steph. s.r. | Cadraitae of Arrian, ‘he Cerd .nitae or Cedranitae o 
ymiz); but the Ethnic name is properly Ke- | Stephanus, and the Darrae of Ptolemy, and traces 
iets, as Strabo has it. Cebrenia was below | their origin to Cedar, the Ishmaelite Patriarch (Gen. 


wins, and a plain country for the most part. 
was separated from the Scepsia or territory of 
mets by the river Scarander. The people of 
sets and the Cebrenii were always quarrelling, 
Actipurus removed both of them to his new town 
Actiyonia, afterwards called Alexandria Troas. 
» (-trenii remained there; but the Scepsii ob- 
wt permission fromm Lysimachus to go home 
im Strabo speaks of a tribe in Thrace called 
owes (p. 590), near a river Arisbus; but we 
wt courlude any thing from this as to the origin 
te Cebrenti. Ephorus, in the first book of his 
‘e3 (quted by Harpocrat. s.r. Ké8pnva), says 
‘ the Arolians of Cumae sent a colony to Ce- 
t The city Cebren surrendered to Dercyllidas 
lowdaemonian (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. § 17), who 
viel from thence against Scepsis and Gergitha. 
craphers have differed as to the position of Ce- 
‘at. Palaescepsis was near the banks of the 
rpm.amd the Scepsis of Strabo's time was 40 
a lower down than Old Scepsis. Now, Old 
we wat higher up than Cebrenia, near the high- 
pet of Ida, and its territory extended to the 
raoder, where Cebrenia began. Again, the terri- 
@ the Assii and the Gargareis was bounded by 
wsita (on the east), and the territory of the 
“wl, the Neandrieis, and the Hamaxiteis. Thus 
“sia & brought within tolerably definite limits. 
be (Arig Minor, p. 274) supposes Cebrenia to 
* weepied the higher region of Ida on the west, 
% plain to be the fine valley ofthe Mendere as 
ach ae Ene, bly Neandnia, This seems 
ere with Strabo's description. Leake also sup- 
= ‘hat the town Cebren may be a place called 
‘teats Tepe, pot far from Baramitsh, Dr. E.D. 
‘ie fwund considerable remains at Kushunlu Tepe ; 


crusins alane do not identify a site. [(G.L.} 


xxv. 13), represented by the modern Harb nation, 
, and the modern town of Kedeyre. (Forster, Arabia, 
| vol. i. pp. 75, 234, seq., 238, seq.) [G. W.] 

CEDRISUS (Ke&piods, Dicaearch. 128; Kédpios, 
Theophrast. J/ist. Plant. iii. 8. § 5: Kentros), a 
mountain of Crete, which forms the SW. spur of 
Mt. Ida. (Sieber, Heise, vol. ii. p. 14; Hoeck, Xreta, 
vol. i. p. 5.) [E. B. J.J 

CELADUSSAE, a group of islands off the coast 
of Liburnia in Ilyricum (1’lin, iii, 26. s. 30), per- 
haps the same as the Dyscelados of Mela (ii. 7). 
Some writers, however, suppose that there were no 
islands or island of this name- that the name Cela- 
dussae in Pliny is a corruption of Dyscelados in 
Mela; and that the latter is invented from an epithet 
of Issa in a line of Apollonius Clood re buoKxéAadds 
vT¢ Kal iueprh Mirtesra, Apoll. Rhod. iv. 565). 

CELAENAE (KeAawai: Eth. KeAawes), a city 
of Phrygia. Strabo (p. 577) says that the Maeander 

rises in a hill Celaenae. on which there was a city of 
the same name as the bill, the inhabitants of which 
were removed to Apameia, [Apamuta, No. 5.] 
| Hamilton, who visited the source (Researches, Xe. 
vol. i. p. 499), says that “at the base of a rucky cliff 
| a considerable stream of water gushes out with great 
rapidity.” This source of the Marsyas, and the cliff 
above it, may have been within the city of Celaenae; 
but it did not appear to Hamilton that this cliff 
could be the acropolis of Celaenae which Alexander 

considered to be impregnable (Arrian, Anabd. i. 29; 

Curt. iii. 1), and came to terms with the inhabitants, 

He supposes that the acropolis may have been further 

to the NE., a lofty hill about a mile from the ravine 

of the Marsyas (vol. ii. p. 366). 

Herodotus speaks of Celaenae in describing the 
march of Xerxes to Sardis (p.c. 481). He says 
(vii. 26) that the sources of the Maeander are here, 
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and these of a stream not jess than the Macander; | the sea. Piso attempted to take it. Celendens had 
it is named Catarrhactes, and, rising in the Agora of | a fort (Strab. p. 670); and Artemidorus, with a1 
Celnenae, flows into the Maeander. Xenophon, in | geographers, considered this place, and pa Cow 
de-eriling the march of Cyrus (Anab, i. 2. §7), says | cesium, as the commencement of Ciliaa. 

that Cyrus had a palace at Celucnae, and a large Chelendreh has“ a snug but very small pet, frm 
park, full of wild animals; the Macander flowed | whence the couriers from Constantinople to Crurs 
through the park, and also through the city, its | embark.” (Beaufort, Karamania, p 209.) 1x 
source being in the palace, There was also a palace | Turks call it Gulnar. None of the remains of (+ 
of the Persian king at Celaenae, a strong place, at lenderis appear to be older than the early pera! ¢ 
the source of the Marsyas, under the acropolis; and | the Kornan empire. The town “ gave nane © 4 
the Marsyas also flaws through the city, and joins | region called Celenderitis (Plin. v. 27), and cool 


the Maeander, 
a cave, and the width of the river was 25 feet; | 
within Celaenae perhaps he means, The Catarrhac- 
tes of Herodotus is clearly the Marsyas of Xenophon, 
avd the stream which Hamilton describes, who adds, 
“it appeared as if it had formerly risen in the centre 
of a vreat cavern, and that the surreunding rocks 
had fallen in from the cliffs above.” The descrip- 
tions of Herolotus and Nenephon, though not the 
same, are perhaps not inconsistent. ‘The town, pa- 
Jaces, acropolis, and parks of Celaenat must have 
oceupied a large surface. In Livy's description 
(xxxviii. 13), the Maeander rises in the acropelis of 
Celuenae, and runs through the middle of the city; 
andthe Marsyas, which mses not fur from the sources 
of the Macander, joins the Maeander. When the 
people of Celaenae were removed to the neighbouring 
site of Apameia Cibotus, they probably took the ma- 
terinls ot the old town with them. —Strabo’s deserip- 
tien of the position of Apameia is not free from 
difficulty. Leake thinks that it clearly appears from 
Strabo that both the rivers (Marsyas and Maeander) 
ran through Celaenae, and that they united in the 
subarb, which atterwards beeame the new city Ape 
meia., It is certain that Celacnae was near Apameia, 
the site of which is well fixed. (ArAMEIA, No. a 

It was an unlucky guess of Strabo (p. 579), and 
a bad piece of etyinology, to suggest that Celaenae 
might tuke its name from the dark celour of the 
rocks, in consequence of their being burnt. But | 
Hamilton observed that all the rocks are, “ withont | 
exception, of a grevish white or cream-coloured lime- 
stone.” The rock which overhangs the seurces of 
the Marsvas contains many numuulites, and broken 
fragments of other bivalve shells, (G. L.] 

CELAENUS TUMULUS (KeAawds Adpos), a 
Mountain in Galatia, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 4), 
south of Pessinus, probably. (G. L.] 

CHE’LEAE. [Putars.] 

CELELA or CALEIA (KeAeia), an important 
city in the south-eastern corner of Noricum (Ptol. ii. 
14..§.3; Plin. iii, 27). In some inscriptions it is | 
called a Reman colony by the name of Caleia Claudia 
(Orelli, Jeseript. mn. S01), and in others a muni- 
cipinta (Orelli, Leon. 8020). During the middle 
aves Celeia was the chief tewn of a Slavonian dis- 
trict called Zellia (aul. Diac. iv. 40); and it: still 
bears the name of Cify. and is rich in’ ancient 
architectural remains, (Comp, Ttin, Anton. p. 129; 


See eee = 


161.) ee 
CELE'NDERIS (KedevSepis: Eth. Kedevde- 
pitns: Chelendreh), a town of Pamphylia, on the 
coast. The tradition was that it was a Phoenician 
settlement, which was afterwards occupied by the 
Saimians, (Mela, i. 13.) ‘There was a temple of 
Juno near the town, and a river Is, which flowed by 
them to the sea, (Sevmmtis, quoted hy Heredian.) 
It is described by Tacitus (Au. ii, 80) as a very 
strong place, on a high rock nearly surrounded by 





‘The sources of the Marsyas were in | those silver tetradrachins, which supply soar u Je 


earliest and finest specimens of the namismane at 
(Leake, Asia Minor, &c. p. 116.) There are ase 
coins of the Syrian kings, and of the later Rar 
emperors, with the epigraph KeAesdepirer. (GL | 





COIN OF CELENDERIS. 


CELENNA, a town of Campania, mention? nl 
by Virgil (Aen. vii. 739) who appears to par ¢ 
(in conjunction with Rufrae and Batulum) « “ 
borders of the Campanian plain. Servius (aia) 
says “locus est Campaniae, sacer June. 
find no other mention of it, and its situate # 
unknown. a: AO ae 

CELETRUM (Kastoria), a town of Ons @ 
Macedonia, situated on a peninsula which i 9- 
rotnded by the waters of a lake, and has «yt 
single entrance over a narrow isthmus which © 
nects it with the continent. In the first Mar. 
donian campaign of the Romans, in Bm. c. 200, 9 | 
consul Sulpicius, after having invested this pet, 
which submitted to him, returned to Dassaretis. ad 
from thence regained Apollonia, the place f= - 
which he had departed on this expedition. (Lt. 
xxxi. 40.) The position is so remarkable that O- 
is no difficulty in identifying it with the maien fe 
tress of Aastorid. The lake, which bears tie 2) 
naine, is about six miles long and four breai De 
peninsula is nearly four miles in circumfereace, 22 
the outer point is not far from the centre of Gr 
lake. The present fortification of Kastersd casett 
only of a wall across the W. extremity a & 
isthmus, which was built in the time of the Bram 
tine empire, and has a wet ditch, making the p= 
sula an island. In the middle of the wal] stom 4 
square tower, through which is the only entrant ® 
the town. The ruins of a parallel wall masa 
with round towers, which in Byzantine times cre 
the peninsula from shore to shore, exchoding ab U* 
E. part of it, still divide the Turkish and r-< 
quarters of the town, In A.D. 1084 Alesa | tet 
Castoria (Kacropia), which was defended bt Ur 
brave and faithful Bryennius. (Anna Come. Alero 
vi. p. 152; Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. xv. p $555 
The aceurate description of Casters, as Com 
Leake (vol. i. p. 329) remarks, by Anna Como 
(/. ¢.) shows that no great change has occurre’ &* 
that time. Forbiger (vol. iii. p. 1060) sapp ee: ts 
ene of the numerons towns which denvet == 
naine from Diocletian [DrocLemaNopous) fot 
wands stood upon the site of Celetruam. fat 
positions given by Procopius (Aed. iv. 3), sat OF 
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feraries, to Diocletianopolis are at variance with | comp. Ceutict; and, on the whole subject, see 


ths matement. On the other hand, Celetrum has 
‘een identitied with the KeAawi3iov of Hierocles. 
(Weweling ap.loc.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 330, vol. iv. p. 121.) 
CELLAE (KéaAAn, Hieroel.: 
\sewdenia Consularis, and a station on the Via 
Lenastia in Eordaea, between Heracleia and Edessa 
(Ped, Tob), at a distance of 28 M. P. from the 
‘ater piace, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary 
ex that of Antoninus. LE. B. J.J 
CELNIUS (KéAnes), in Britain, mentioned by 
Pudany (ii. 3, § 5), between the Tuasis aestuary 
(Tedosmss eloryvors) and the Taezalum Promontory. 
The farmer of these is next in order southwards to 
thy Varar sestuary (Murray Firth), the latter is 
the nurth of the Deva (Dee). Hence the Spey 1s 
tix likeliest equivalent to the Celnius. [R.G. L.] 
CELSA (KeAoa: Celsensis: Ru. at Velilla near 
Aesa), a city of the Lergetes, in Hispania Tarra- 
tgemeit, on the Iberus, which waa here crossed by a 
rene bridge, ruins of which still remain, Under the 
ram, it was a colony, with the surname Victriz 
‘det, and it belonged to the conventus of Caesar- 
wvitta, Several of its coins are extant, belonging 
» the reigns of Angustus and Tiberius. (Strab. iii. 
- lei; Plm. iii, 3. 3.4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 68; Marca, 
Yep fi. 28; Florez, Hap. S. vol. xxx. p.39, Med. 
» Eep. col i. pp. 349, vol. ii, p. 638, vol. iii. p. 45; 
hone, vol. i. p. 37, Suppl. vol. i. p. 75; ay 


=. . pp 44, fol.) [P.S. 
CELTAE. [Ganuia. 
CELTIBE'RIA (KeAri@npla, Polyb., Strab., 


om, Liv. &c.: Eth. Celtiber, pl. Celtiberi, Kea- 
‘fqes), was the name of a large inland district of 
pan, comprising the central plateau (media inter 
w saaria, Liv. xxviii. 1), which divides the basin 
tse Therus (Ebro) from the rivers flowing to the 
I. and ding to the SW. half of Aragon, 
ruriy the whele of Cwenea and Soria, and a great 
wm af y 
itteria Proper; but, the name was used in a 
‘i wider sense, through the power which the 
vctenans ebtained over the surrounding tribes ; 


‘teat, for example, Polybias made it extend beyond | 
» sarees of the Anas ((;nadiana) even to those | 
te Baetis (Guadalquicir: Strab. iii. p. 148), | 
uke mentions the mountain range which reaches | 
, as the boundary of Iberia | 


° 0a above Saguntum 

e Celtiberia. (Polyb. iii. 17. § 2.) So we find 
ch I 
rte), and CasTuLo on the Bactis, named as in 








These were about the limits of , 





ium on the Pr. Dianium (C. S. | 


Hispania.) 

Strabo (iii. p. 162) describes their country as 
commencing on the SW. side of M. Ipugepa, which 
divided it from the basin of the Ebro. It was large 
and irregular, the greater part of it being rugged 
and intersected with rivers; for it contained the 
sources of all the great rivers which flow W. across 
the peninsula, the Anas, Taaus, and Durivus, ex- 
cept the Barris, and this too, as we have seen, is 
assigned by Polybius to Celtiberia. The Celtiberi 
were bounded on the N. by the Beroners and the 
Bardyitae or Varpvutt; on the W. by some of the 
Astures, Callaici [Gattarct], Vaccant, Ver- 
tones, and CARPETANT; on the S, by the OneTANI 
and by those of the Basterani and Eprtanxt who 
inhabit M. Orospepa; and on the E. by M. Ipu- 
BEDA. This description applies to the Celtiberi in 
the widest sense of the name, They were divided, 
he adds, into four tribes, of whom he only mentions 
two, the AREVACAE, who were the most powerful, 
and the Lusones. Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) mentions, as 
Celtiberians, first the Arevacae ( Celtiberi Areracae), 
and afterwards the PeLENDoNES (/’elendones Cel- 
tiberorum, populis, quorum Numantiné 
clari: where it is doubtful whether the /V. populis 
refers to Pelendones or Celtiberorum;: if to the 
former, he disagrees with Strabo and others, who 
assign Numantia to the Arevacae). The Brevi 
and the Trrrt (or Dittani) are also mentioned as 
Celtiberian peoples (Polyb. xxxv. 2; Appian. /isp. 
44). Ptolemy uses the name in a narrower sense : 
his Celtiberi are bounded on the N. by the Arevacae 
(whom he places S. of the Pelendones and Berones), 
on the W. by the Carpetani, on the S. by the 
Oretani, and on the E. by the Lobetani and Ede- 
tani. 

The nature of the country and the habits of the 
people combined to prevent their having many con- 
siderable cities; and on this ground Strabo charges 
Polybius with gross exaggeration in stating that 
Tiberius Gracchus destroyed 300 cities of the Celti- 
berians (xxvi. 4), a number which eould only be made 
up by counting every petty fort taken in the war 
(Strab. iii. p. 163). The chief cities, besides Nv- 
MANTIA, SEGEDA, and PALLANTIA, and others which 
belonged to the Arxevacar, Benones, and PELEN- 
pons, were the following :— The capital was Seao- 
BRIGA, Which some identify with the Segedajust named, 
and with the Segestica of Livy (xxxiv. 17). On the 
great road which ran W. from Caesaraugusta (Zera- 
goza) to Asturica (/tin, Ant. pp. 442, 443), were: 


viieria, (Artemidor. ap. Steph. B. s. v. “Huepo- | 37 M. P., Caravis; 18 M. P. Turtaso (Tovpiace, 
ereare: Plut. Sertor. 3.) In fact, it would seem | Ptol. l.c., Torazena); and, on a branch road from 
*, wider the Romans, Celtiberia was often used | Turiaso to Caesaraugusta were: 20 M. P. from the 
4 tera equivalent to Hispania Citerior (excepting, former Bavsio or Belliso (comp. /tim. p, 451: at 
rhaym, the NE. part, between the Pyrenees and or near Boria); and, 20 M. P. from Balsio, and 16 
t Korn), amd that, as the boundaries of the latter | from Caesarangusta, ALLonon or Alavona (‘AAav- 
© ettexded, so was the signification of the former. | ava: Alagon, Ptol. ii. 6. § 67), which Ptolemy 
“e. i. 21, &. 36; Solin. 23; Salmas, ad Solin. | assigns to the Vascones. On the road leading SW. 
‘7; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 305.) | from Caesarangusta to Toletum and Emerita were : 
The Celtiberians were believed to have originated | 16 M. P. from Caesaraugusta, SeGontia (at or 
* crim of the indigenous Iberians with Celts | near Fpila), apparently the Segontia which belonged 
cy Gaul, who were te earliest foreign invaders of to the Arevacae, and to be distinguished from the 
' enimenla, and whose union gave rise to a nation | other Segontia, to be mentioned directly (/tn. Ant. 


‘yambed by the best qualities of beth peoples, 
‘ whieh speedily became great and powerful. (Diod. 
35, Stab. iL p 33, ii. pp. 158, 162; Appian. isp. 
Leean. iv. 9: — 
“ Profogique a gente vetnsta 
Gallarum Celtae msiscentes nomen Hiberis :” 


pp 437,439): 14 M. P. further, NERTOBRIGA 
(Itin, Ul. cc. Neprd€prya, Ptol. 1. c.: Almunia); then 
21 M.P., Brrsiis, and, 24 M. P., Aquas Bit- 
BITANORUM; then, 16 M. P., ARcoprica; then, 
23 M. P., SeconTia (Siguenza), apparently the 


| Sequntia Celtiberum of Livy (xxxiv. 19); then 23 


Pr3 
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M.P.Carsipa (Kéoasa 4 Kaioada, Ptol. lc.) at 
or near Brifaeqa on the Tajuna, 24 MoV. froin 
Anniaca of the Canvrrant Another road ran 
south through M. Idabeda fram Cuesarauensta to 
LAMINIUM near the source of the Anas (Jtia, 
Anat. p. 447), on which were: 28 M. PL, Sree 
(Muel?); Cannan (Curinens); WW MOP, AGinta 
(Vureca); 6 MoV. ALioxtoa (jrobabty Puerta 
de Daroca), 25 MP. Unuiaea, seemingly the 
Urbieua of Livy (xi. 16; but the veailinge | is tin 


certain, see Deakenboreh, @d foe: now Molina, 


Lapie; others identify it with Alearvehes or Chere): | 


( Virlsolbre, 

M.P. Ab 
Sanvier (8. 
Cortes}: 16 


YO M. PL Vaurnonca or Valeponya 

Japie ; Val de Mees, Cortes): 40 
Perea (Cuenca, Lapic); 32 AM. 

Maria del Canipo, Laie; Jorquera, 
M. P., PAmteTINes iS, (Vemente, Lirpie Chinchilla, 
Cortes): 22 MP. Linisosna (Le suse), 14 AL RP. 
from the source of the Anas; but the last plaice very 
likely beloncel to the Oretani. Arnonms the 
Not mentiow:l in the [tinerary were ; 
(lin, iii. 3. 84: “Epyaouiwa, Ptol. 

gavia (Liv. xi, 50), a muntcipiiin belonging te the 
conventus of Cavsaraugusta Ceois ap. Flovez, Med. 
de Hap, vol. i. pp, 4265 Mionnet, vol. i. p43, Suppl. 


cities 


Vol. i. po 86; Sestini, p. xa Eckhel, vol. i. p. 50; 
Juser. ap, (iruter, p. 382, No), the considerable 
rains of which, at the confluence of the Gaacdrela 


atid the Tucns, are called Santarex (Morales, etiy. 
p. 102; Florez, Aep. S$. volo vii, p 61); Bersapa, 
( Bovpoada, Mtol. Le), near the est place (evins 
age, Sestint, eed. Isp, p. 113); CenrouniGs, near 
Nertobriga, if not the same place [Nenrepnica ]: 
Arracem; Conrreota; Compiuraoa: VALERA 
(Ovadepia, Prod Mekeove fa Viper, strome 
pesition near the Suera, Jecar, S. of Cucnt, Ru), 
at Reman eolory, belenstne te the cmeventus of New 
Carthage (Ulin. i. 8. 8.4: Florez, dsp. 8. viii. 

108, comp. v2 p. Vi, p. O43 Eannasta 
(AdEra, Ptol.); Octnts COmArs), the Noucus bewl- 


ma very 


arters tn the Celtibertan war, probably in the SE. 
of the country (Appian /fisp. 47, toll: Br 
sixem: Meniotem (Medéiadorv) in the N., and 


Conpanona (Kor3afepa), Isroxiem Clorévcor), 
ALABA (“AAasa), Linana (Aifara), sud Ureesa 
(Obpmeca), in the S. are inentioned only by Ptolemy 
(2 «.): Menpa and Crnvima, on the borders of 


iy 


Carpetapia, near Alece, only by Livy (xl 46), and 
BeLGepa (Bedynin) or Beleida, only by Appian 
( flesp. 44) and Orosins (v.24) There are also a 


niuwoaber of foealities in the neighbourhood of Bilbilis, 
only rammed by Martial; the mountaius 

Calyns and J}: ul: vere, and the tewns or villaces of 
Ne Platea on the Salo, Tutela, “chores Rix- 
wnarum,” Cardua, Peteron, Rigae, Petusins, and 
for the barbarous sunnd of which to Roman 
ears he feels it necessary te apelecize * Celtiberis 
hace sunt nomina crassiera terris,” (Martial, i. 49, 
iv. 45, xii. US, Xe.) For the list of cities cullpare 
Ukert, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 458—464.) 

Of the manners and enstoms of the Celtiberians, 
besides the notices in Strabo and other writers, we 
have an elaborate account by Dinlorns (v. 33, 34). 
As warriors they attained the highest renown by 
their long and cbstinate resistance to the Romans. 
They were equally distinguished as excellent cavalry, 
and as powerful and steady infantry, so that, when 
their cavalry had defeated that of the enemy, they 
dismonnted and engaged the hostile infantry Coo; nip. 
Polyb. Fr. Hest. 15). Their favourite order of hattle 
was the wedewshaped column, in which they were 


snch as 


ow hers, 


EaGavies 
dc.) or Ere | 


 aecording to Poseidonius, M. Mareeilas exacte’ 
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almost irresistible (Liv. xl 40). They 
they joined battle (Liv. xxiii, 16). Thar tase 
were a two-edyed sword of the finest temper | ba. 
BILIs}, and the still aational dagger (com. t 
fr. Hist, 14; Strab. iii. p. 154); their cet 
armour consisted of a bronze helmet, with 4 pave 
crest, of greaves made of plaited hair. and spon! 
wicker buckler («upria), or the bi t 


Dene ey 


elt bat lar 


Gallic targe. A rough black blanket, of "ud 24 
unlike goats’ hair, formed their aie dress oF & 


and at night they slept, wrapped uo v in it, Oph 1 
bare ground. They were partion! arly attest 
cleanliness. with the excr ption ca the eS CQ £ 
which is aseribed also to the C shertie Ob Sy ae 
with urine instead of water. Though eros! 
minals and enenies (comp. Strab. iti, p 153). us 
are gentle aud humane to strangers; and thee @ 
them whose invitations are accepted are deo 
Their frexl consists i & 
Ms | ar 


favourites of the gods. 
dance of varions meats; and ther drink n 
MéAtTos Touats), their country 
of honey, and wine being imported by merciars 
Then eh the country Was ger nerally INSNULALNAS 2 
sterile, it contained some fertile valleys. and 
prosperity of some few of the cities mm exe: 

by the eases of Bruntiis, and especially Nous 
Tra. It is thus that we must explain the a’ 
ment of Diodorus respecting the exceliener af tev 
country, and the large tribnte of 600 talents * 


' 
Sup pire pet 


+ 


the country (Strab. iii, p. 162). As to their teins 
str: abo says that the Celtiberians and sxe « | 
nei ehbours on the N. celebrated a festival te == 
nvincless deity at the time of the fall moon, aen- 
bling tovether in their families, and danong < 
nicht long (iii. p. 164). Several ether poc 
Strabe's deseription of the mauners af the me 
taincers ef the N. may be regarded as sppiszc 
the Celtiberians among the rest. [Hisrasta) 
The Celtiberians are renowned in history 
long and obstinate resistance to the Roomas. i 
had been subdued by Hannibal with ervat coh 
In the Second Punic War, after 
wee to the Carthaginians, they were 
verusity of Scipio to accept the a] 
bat yet we find a body of “ serving ihe Us 
thaviuians as mercenaries in Afmca. (Lo, & 
33, xxvi. 50; Polyb. xiv. om 8) But the oo 


and avarice of Inter governors drove them, © 5 


ISL, into a revolt, which was appeased br th 
tary prowess and the generons pobcy of the 


gIVvir im 
indacvd NT 
> 


wahte of RAF: 


Tiberius Graechus, Bo c. 179. The resistaxe 4 
the city of SkGrDA to the demands af Rea ‘% 
a fresh war (nm. c. 153), which was condacte 4 


the part of the Romans with varying snere 

M. Marcellus, who would have made peace wS & 
Celtiberians: but the Senate required their = 

ditional surrender. The diversivn created m l= 
tania by Viriathus caused the Celtiberan wa 

lancuish till p.c. 143, when the 
Numantia becan, and was not conclmled ta B& 
133. [Nemantia.] In spite of this grea bes 
the Celtiberians renewed the war under Sectrcs 
and it was only after his fall that ther becom ¥ 
adopt the Roman language, dress and mares 


great war Tis 


| (Polyb. xxxv. 1, et seq. ; Liv. xxi—sxvii. pees 


Sirah. Hi. p. 151.) {P. 3 
CELTICA. [Gattta.] 
CE'LTICA, CE'LTICL () Keadruch, a Se 
tixoi), in Hispania, The repeated ocenrrset 4 


| these names in the geography of Spam oc 2 4 


CELTICA. 


«wanted for by the tradition that the population of 
te peninsula contained a large Celtic element 
(Ceorment; Hisr ania }. 

|. Celica, the general and at first very vague 
cane fur the whole NW. of Europe, is applied spe- 
cérally to Spain, as, on the other hand, that of 
thera was sometimes extended to Gaul. But the 
moire particular reference of the term Celtica in 
Sain as to the northern and central portion of the 
primala (Aristot. de Mund. i. p. 850, du Val; 
Febor, ap. Strab, iv. p. 199, Fr. 43, Didot; Scymn. 
168, fol; Eratesthenes ap. Strab. ii. p. 107, gives 
t ihe extent to the TaAarai.) 

? Strabo mentions a tribe of Celtici in the S. of 
Lustania, a8 inhabiting the country between the 
Tagus and the Anas, from the point where the latter 
rver makes its great bend to the S., that is, in the 
kd Alemtejo. (fut the district was also partly 
oped by Lusitanians.) Their chief city was Co- 
roronans; ancther was Pax Aucusra. On the 
vtherity of Polybins, he connects these Celtici 
eth the Teepews, in kindred as well as proximity. 
‘crak, it. pp. 139, 141, 151; Polyb. xaxiv. 9. § 3.) 

3. Pliny extends these Celtici into Baetica. The 
wurtry called Barerowra, on the left bank of the 
ium, is divided, he says, into two parts and two 
sives, the Celtici, who border on Lusitania, and 
rimg to the conventus of Hispalis, and the Tur- 
ru, whew frontier extends along Tarraconensis as 
ell as Lusitama, and whose judicial capital is Cor- 
de. He considers these Celtici to have migrated 
tn Lusitania. which he appears to regard as the 
“tal wat of the whole Celtic population of the 
nisenla, including the Celtiberians, on the ground 
on xdentity of sacred rites, language, and names 
eties: the latter in Baetica, bearing epithets to 
stiagaish them from those in Celtiberia and Lusi- 
wa. (Pin. GL 1. a. 3: this seems to be the general 
et of the passage, supported by the names of the 
ws mentioned; but the phrase “ Celticos a Celti- 
ru + Lusiteaa advenisse manifestum est” is 
Froit to interpret precisely). The cities referred 
we Senta Fama Julia, Nentonmoea Concordia 
‘a. Seompa Restituta Julia, UcectuntaceuM or 
moa, LacoxmaunGis Constantia Julia, Tereses 
viitaks, and Callenses Emanici: the last two 
tea are those of the inAahitants ; of the cities, the 
‘ser is not elsewhere mentioned, the latter is called 
itextom. The other cities of Celtica, as Pliny 
ls the district, were Actnrpo, ArRusDA, ARCC1, 
‘wmniaa, Lastict, Sarprsa, SAcpong, Se- 
rr. Is like manner Ptolemy mentions the 
ti in Baeticn (Basrucoi KeAriucol) and assigns 
tiem the cites of Aruci, Arunda, Curgia, Aci- 
fo and Varna (OGeye), all but the last being 
inded im Pliny’s list. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15.) Of the 
= ames, those ending im briga indicate a Celtic 
‘et; and the remark applies to many other parts 
‘citi, 

. Celtiel are again found in the extreme NW. of 
ei, im Gallaecia, about the promontory of 
mum (C. Fimisterre), which was also called 
iTwem, in the very same district as the AnTa- 
whom Mela expressly calls a Celtic people. 
ch oi p 153; Mela, iti 1; Plin. iii. 3. 5, 4, iv. 
22.8. 34,35.) Strabo regards these Celtici as 
‘og fren those upon the Anas; and relates how 
‘earthed northwards with the Turdali, but quar- 
vd, ated ed from them at the river Limaca 
emo) Mela places the Celtici along the whole W. 
up te this Celtic promontory. Pliny refers 
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these Celtici to the conventus of Lucus Augusti 
(iii. 3. s. 4.), and mentions the tribes, Celtici Neriae 
and Celtici Praesamarci (iv. 20. 8.34),  [P.S.] 

CELTICOFLA’VIA, a city of the Vettones in 
Spain, on the borders of Lusitania, at Torrecilla de 
aldea Tejada, near Salamanca, only known by in- 
scriptions, bat deserving of mention for the compo- 
sition of its name, indicating Celtic origin and Roman 

tronage. (P. 8.] 

CEL'TICUM PROMONTORIUM. § (Cxurict.] 

CELURNUM, in Britain, mentioned in the Notitia 
as the station of the second wing of the Asti. Ge- 
nerally identified with Walwick Chesters in North- 
umberland per lineam valli. [R.G. L.] 

CELYDNUS. [Errinvs.] 

CEMA, an Alpine mountain which Pliny (iii. 4) 
names as the source of the Varus (Var); but it 
does not a what mountain he means. [G.L.] 

CEMENE’LIUM (KeuevéAsory, Ptol.: Eth. Ce- 
menelensis, Inscr.: Cimiez), a town of Liguria, at 
the foot of the Maritime Alps. It was only about 
two miles distant from Nicaea, on a hill, rising 
above the torrent of the Paulo, or Paglione, and six 
miles from the river Varus, which formed the 
boundary of Liguria. Both Pliny and Ptolemy tern 
it the chief city of the Vediantii, apparently a 
Gaulish tribe, though it was necessarily included in 
Liguria as long as the Varus was considered the 
limit between Italy and Gaul. (Plin. iii. 5. s.7; 
Pwl. iii. 1. § 43.) At a later period this limit 
being fixed at the Tropsea Augusti, on the pass of 
the Maritime Alps, Cemenelium and Nicaea were 
both included m Gaul. (/tin. Ant. p. 296.) It was 
thenceforth included in the jurisdiction of the 
“ Praeses Alpium Maritimarum” (Notit. Dign. ii. 
p. 72), and was perhaps the seat of his government. 
Numerous inscriptions, as well as other ancient 
relics, prove it to have been a place of importance 
under the Roman Empire: and it seems probable 
that it was frequented by wealthy Romans, as Nice 
is at the present day, on account of the mildness 
and serenity of its climate in winter. The bill of 
Cimiez is now occupied by gardens and olive- grounds, 
bat still retains the ruins of an amphitheatre, in 
tolerable preservation, but of small size: near it are 
some other Roman ruins, apparently those of a 
temple and of Thermae. The destruction of Ceme- 
nelium dates from the time of the Lombards. It 
was situated on the high road from Rome to Arclate 
and Narbo, which passed direct froin the Tropaca 
Angusti ( Turbia) to Cemenclium, and thence to the 
mouth of the Varus, leaving Nicaea on the left. 
(Roubandi, Nice et ses Environs, pp. 54—67. 
Turin, 1843.) (LE. H. B.j 

CENABUM. [Gesasem.] 

CENAEUM (Kfyaor: Lithédha), a promontory 
of Eubea, forming the north-western extremity of 
the island, and opposite the Malic gulf. On this 
promontory was a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Cenaeus, (Strab. x. pp. 444,446; Thauc. iii. 
93; Ptol. iii. 15. § 23; Plin. iv. 12. s. 21; Liv. 
xxxvi. 20; Hom. Hymn. im Apoll. 219; Soph. 
Trach, 238, 753; Ov. Met. ix. 136.) 

CE/NCHREAE (Keyxpeal: Eth. Keyxpedres). 
1. A city of the Troud, “ in which Homer lived while 
he was inquiring of the things that concerned the 
Troes,” as Stephanus (4. v. Keyxpeai) says. Another 
tradition, of no more value, makes it the burthjdace 
of Homer. (Suidas, s.r. “Ounpos.) The site of 
Cenchrese is supposed to be a place called Tahegr, 
where there are remains, near the left bank of the 

rré 


sani, <The 


CENCIMEAE. 


down than the | 
and near 


[G.L.] 


Ost 
Mendere (the Seamander), lower 


supposed ruins of Cebrene [Cerrenra), 
wes of Neandvia. 


2. A tewn in the Argeia, south of Argos, and on | 


the reat from the latter city to Tegea,  Pausanias 
says that it was to the right of the Trochus 
(tpéxos), Which must net be reganled as a place, 
but as the name of the carriage road leading to 
Lerna, Near Cenchreae Pausanias saw the sepul- 
chral monuments of the Argives, who conquered 
the Lacedaemnonians at Iysiae, 
an ancient place, at the distance ef about a mile 
after crossing the Erasinus (Aephaliri), ave pro- 
bably those of Cenchreae; and the pyramid which 
lies ona hilla little te the right may be regarded as 
one of the sepulehral monuments mentioned by Pan- 
aanias, [For description of this pyramid, seep. 
202.) Itis supposed by some writers that the Hel- 
lenie ruins further on in the mountains, in a spot 
abounding in springs, called 7a Nepa or SRaphidahi, 
are those of Cenelirene; and the proximity of these 
ruins to those of Hysiae is in favour of this view; 
but on the ether hand, the remains of the pyramid 
appear to fix the pesition of Cenchreae at the spot 
already mentioned near the Erasinus. The words 

Aeschylus (Prom. 676)—etrotoy Kepxveias 
[al Keyypeias] feos Aepyns &kpny te — would 
seem to place Cenchreae near Lerna, and the streatn 
of which he speaks is perhaps the Erasinus. (aus, 
ii. 24.87; Strab. vill, p. 376: Leake. Morea, vol ii. 
p. 343; Boblaye, Jéecherches, Xe. p46; Ross, Reisen 
an d' lepw tens &, p. 141, seq.) 

3. The eastern port of Corinth. fComstuvs.] 

CENDEVIA, (Beurs.] 

CENICENSES.  [CArNICENSFS. ] 

CENIMAGNI, 
(8. G. vy. 21) as having, along with the Secentiac, 


Auealites, Bibroci, and Cassi, sent atshas-aders to 
Caesar, re ptesting protection azainst Cussive! cinns, 
They have gener she wratuiteusly beer dee ntded 


with the Tvent, jh. LJ 
CE'NION (Revtor), in’ Britain, mentioned by 
Prolemy Gi 3. $4) as ao nver between the 
‘Tamar and the Licvard Pont. This ow thean ether 
the Graropennd river, which fils tute tae sea at the 
head ef Faleouth Bary or tie ai TR. G. L.] 
CENN ATI, seens ty te the ppie cia pe pee in 


Cikcia Teaches, (Cintra 

CENNE (Keavo.). a tribe of the Aberanni rien. 
tiepal by Dien Cassius (ixavil. 14. nosh wim 
the Homans carried on war in the olin ef Care. 


evil Retnaris televes thom te bs tle aawe as 


the Chatti, while cther ami ed to bigntity 


then with the Secomes (Nr or Se 3 ene 
teual by Fleras Gv. 12); bats eh atta ean 
he said. “LISS 
CENOMANT a Galle vation of Cclti a woom 
a yesar (Ui Tavares Ae is AT LFint}. 
he pwtonoad the sven pepo s nae: Aner 
was west of the Cla bates, a fp et®ect tue & be ata 
tie dog hee Sam wants gece ft tae dd 
wesemedf VWoossardthe tans’ a as int ie. 
prevtssreens op g eS wh ds nthe site of ., }- * 
wally § Cer enast im ts Nita, ee So ere af 
the proyie, As asta mn the east af Cue a af 
ews, the parce cf the pe \ oi. thats al 
mi the late er perme ever Seeds #3 a “f 


heh ] a ro ee rece, 
Wie a Pr Wa tat oh EN af eas west” 2 6 — 


Vhe La. ‘ec 


the town, 
Subsd osu, 


a Yas THY TS ~*~ Bed 


this name aur: ore pines Peo ee. : 
novweds aes) Liar te Sac Noe tet? Leh as cant ef 
1.4 “the 
wy Abe, 
A ft vagal 
"ny i iter, 
4a 2TH ERY oD 
py oy ae 


The remains of 


in Britain, mettional by Caesar , 
li, 23, 24,32; 
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a Valognes); and the other runs from $F br--a 
to Mitricum. that is, Autricum (Chartres), 21 1 
Jmurecassio (recur), Ptolemy (ii. 8) mates the lef 
city of the Cenomani, Vindinum, which Vox » 
proposes that we should alter to Sunlinsm, a mouse 
which is nearer to that of the Table. 

The Cenomani joined in the great rising ajaas 
Caesar in B.c. 52, under Vercingetorix, Tle az. 
tingent that thev sent to the siege of Alesis xas fe 
thousand mien (J. G. vii. 75), This was ene «7 cL 
tigratory Gallic tribes which at an cari perd 
ctussed into Italy; and if the tradition reesei ‘t 
Cato (I'lin, iii, 19. s. 23) is true, that the fo 4d 
a setileinent near Massilia (Mareeill:), att we 
Voleae, this may indicate the route that the Cc.» 
mani teck to Italy. [GL] 

CENOMANI ( Kevoudvor, Strab. Ptol.; Porescra, 
Polvb.), a tribe of the Cisalpine Gauls, who wwny ¢ 
the tract N. of the Padus, between the Isctow 
the W. and the Veneti on the E. Thar toma 
appears to have extended from the nver Alfa 
the Athesis. Both Polybius and Livy esp 
mention them among the tribes of Gauls wheh bat 
crossed the Alps within historical mem=rry, aj 4 
expelled the Etrascans from the terntery st 4 
ther established themselves and sabsequetuy oc 


‘tinned to eccupy. (Pol. it, 17; Liv. v.35.) It ik 


inarkable that they appear in history almest 29 et ' 


j as friendly to the Romans, and refusing to tbe pst 


with their kindred tribes against then, Thus, <'*2¢ 
the creat Gaulish war in B.c, 225, when the Bc ad 
Insubres teok up arms against Rome, the Cx £14, 
as wel as their neighbours the Venet!, anchs: st 
alliance with the republic, and the two neo 
gether furnished a force of 20,000 men, wh © °4 
ne threatened the frontier of the Insubrms (fe 
Strab. v. p. 216.) Even wi-o = 
nibal invaded Cisalping Gaul they ceontinnad Lact 
to the Romans, and furnislied a edly af acylus 
who fousht with them at the battle of the Tow 
(Liv. xxi.55.) After the clee of the Nood Fa 

War, however, they took part in the revut «ft ¢ 
Gants wider Hamilear (s.c. 200), ard acamais 
years later joined their armns with thre cf te 
Insubres : but even then the defection seems te luv 
heen but partial, and after their defeat ty thee J 
C. Comelius (8.c.197), they hastened to subtct, a+ 
thencefurth continued faithful allies of the Brn 
(Liv. xxai. 10, axxii SO, xxxix. 3.) Fnu os 
thie they disaprear from history, ard lkcare = 
ly merged in the conditien ef Roraa ety 
unt in Bec. 49 they acquired, with the met +f a 
Transpadane Gauls, the full mgkts wf Dina 
qill tens, ( [ie n Cass. xii 36.) 

The iitrits of the territory orcapied by Cy 2 &t 
Let very cwarly defined. Strabo uate ai * “++ @ 
them in the ceorraphical description uf Gaius Cra 
abe and assicns their citivs to the Irrtes Lt 

wxsot Brixia and Verona as the clufices a 
teir teritery. Pliny assizns to them Crt 7 
ani Brixia: while Ptolemy gives thera 2 5.2 
Witer extent, comprising not only Bermcom a 
M.araa, bat Tridentum also, which was c%t.2* 
a Kicaetian cits. (Strabo vw. po 2135 Lise 2; 
Pan ik 19. 8.235 Ptob iii, 1. $31.) hr 
ciar that Polsdias, in one pasenge (ii 82), 2. 70 
trace tie he river Chisius (CAtem ), an 7 ceed 


uth i! 


‘xont from the Insubres; but this is praitr 6 
slstage, The limits above assigned them, tae 
tl. Adina on the W., the Athesis om the E, aa 
ws Palus on the S, may be regarind a 8 
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pramately correct. The Alpine tribes of the Ca- | this port: 


exci and the Triumpilini, which berdered on them 
» the N., are expressly described by Pliny as of 
lecanean race, and were not therefore nationally 
exotted with the Cenomani, thongh in his time at 
bart united with them for administrative purposes. 
The topographical description of the country of 
te Conanani, as it existed under the Roman Empire, 
s more conveniently given ander the general head of 
Gattis CrsaLprna. [E, H. B.] 
CENTOBRIGA (or -brica), a city of the Celti- 
‘eriana, in Hispania Tarraconensis, the siege of 
vuch. in the Celtiberian War, gave an occasion for 
striking display of generosity on the part of Me- 
tae (Val. Max, v.1. $5). Florus (ii. 17) relates 
\» aun incident as occurring at NerToprica, It 
« wt clear whether the cities were identical. [P.S.]} 
CENTRITES (Kerrpirys: Budtén Chai), a river 
wiidiag the mountains of the Carduchians from the 
wees and plains of Armenia, crossed by the Ten 
Thewand in their retreat. It is described by Xe- 
oghen (Anaad. iv. 3. § 1) as 200 feet in breadth, 
weve their breasts in depth, and extremely rapid, 
ria bettom fall of slippery stones. The Centrites 
‘a been identified with the Budtan Chai, an E. 
‘cemt of the Tigris, which falls into that river at 
‘ Armenian village of 7¢/, and constitutes at the 
reent day a natural barrier between Aurdistan and 
tert (Ainsworth, Trav. in the Track of the 
les Thousand, p. 166; Koch, Zug der Zehn Tau- 
rm p. 73; Chesney, Exped. ELuphrat. vol. i. 
18.) (E. B. J.) 
CENTRO'NES (Kévrpwves, Strah, p. 204), The 
*strmes were an Alpine people, who with the 
creel and the Caturiges attempted to stop Caesar 
* bie passage over the Alpes Cottiae in B.c. 58 
“ @. 1.10) from Gallia Cisalpina into the territory 
ibe Allobroges. Caesar gives no exact determina- 
eo¢ the position of the Centrones, Pliny (iii. 20) 
#rt the Centrones next to the Octodurenses, that 
ve peqde of Octodurus or Martigny, The Oc- 
tareases are the Veragri. Ptolemy (iii. 1) assigns 
lv Centrunes two towns, Foram Claudii and 
toa, Aaines is Aieme in the Tarentaise[Axima]; 
+a Gtthe place called Cenfron in the same valley 
«is the name of the people. The Centrones oc- 
el the Alpes Graiae (1’tol. iii. 1) which Pliny 
s» 42) calls the Alpes Centronicae, In another 
wage (xxxiv. 2) he speaks of copper mines “ in 
singam Alpine tracta.” 
the tass through the Centrones is mentioned by 
ee (p 205) Those who cross the Alps into 
s+ fram the country of the Salassi, pass up the 
a: talley of the Salassi, the valley of Aosta, which 


» & ofurcation: one road passes over the Pennine | 
| St. Martin sous le Boulow, according to Walckenaer, 


s, aml the other, which is more westerly, through 
Cettrunes, Both roads lead to Lugdunum, Lyon 
2) The road through the Centrones is the 
a€ the Petit St. Bernard. These and other 
sor tries belong neither to Gallia nor Italy. 
rae gives them a separate description. But Pro- 
s¢ includes the Centrones with other Alpine 
[*% Italy, [G. i. ] 
VENTUMCELLAE (KerrovpxéAda, Procop.: 
“att Veortia), a town on the sen-coast of Etruria, 
teen Pyrgi and Graviseae, and distant 47 miles 
‘ Dame, It appears to have owed its origin 
teviy to the construction of its magnificent port 
Trajan, and there is no trace of the previous 
test of a town upon the spot. The younger | 
it bes 








| Ptol. iii. 4. § 13; Itin, Ant. p. 93.) 
tioned by Thucydides, from whom we learn that 


left as an account of the constraction of | 
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and at a later period Rutilins gives a 
poetical but accurate description of it, which entirely 
coincides with its present appearance. It appears 
to have been almost wholly of artificial construction, 
and was formed by a breakwater or artificial island, 
with a mole running out towards each extremity of 
this, and leaving only a narrow entrance on each 
side of it: the basin within being of nearly circular 
form, so as to constitute what Rutilius calls a marine 
amphitheatre. At each end of the breakwater was 
a tower, serving for a lighthouse as well as for 
defence. (Plin. Ep. vi. 31; Rutil. /tin. i. 237— 
248.) It appears from Pliny that Trajan had a 
villa here, the existence of which is again mentioned 
in the time of M. Aurelius (Lamprid. Commod. 1): 
and by degrees a town grew up around the port, the 
importance of which continually increased, as that 
constructed by Trajan at the mouth of the Tiber 
became so choked with sand as to be rendered useless, 
In the time of Procopius Centumcellae was a large 
and populous city, and a place of strength as a 
fortress (Procop. B. G. ii. 7): on which account 
its possession was warmly contested between the 
Goths and Byzantine generals: it was captured by 
Belisarins, afterwards besieged and taken by Totila, 
but soon after recovered by Narses. (Id. Jb. iii. 36, 
37, 39, iv. 34.) It continued to flourish till the 
year 812, when it was utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens: the remaining inhabitants withdrew into 
the interior where they founded a new settlement, 
and the ancient city obtained on this occasion the 
name of Civita Vecchia, which it has retained ever 
since. It soon became again inhabited, and is now 
one of the principal ports of the Reman States, with 
a population of about 8,000 inhabitants. The walls 
that surround the port are based throughout on those 
erected by Trajan: there exist, besides, the remains 
of an aqueduct, and numerous fragments of other 
Roman buildings. ( Dennis's E¢ruria, vol. ii. p. l1—4.) 
The Itineraries vary considerably in regard to the 
distance from Rome to Centumeellae, as well as the 
intermediate stations: the true distance by the line 
of the Via Aurelia was 47 miles; it was 5 miles 
from Castram Novum, erroncously marked as viii. 
in the Itin. Ant. (D'Anville, Anal. Géogr. de U Italie, 
p. 123; Dennis, 4 ¢. p. 6. (E. H. B.] 
CENTURIONES, AD, a station in Gallia, men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itin. It appears to be the 
Ad Centenarium of the Table. It lies on a road 
from Narbo (Narbonne), through Ruscino (Castel 
or Tour de Rousillon) and Illiberis (Eine) to Sum- 
mus Pyrenaeus (Bellegarde), Ad Centuriones is 
between Hliberris and Summus Pyrenaeus, and 5 M. P. 
from Summus Pyrenaeus. Its position, therefore, is 
fixed within certain limits, and it is the chapel of 


a place on the Illiberris (Zech), where there are said 
to be remains; and this is exactly the point, where 
we must leave the banks of this river to ascend the 
valley which leads to Bellegarde. [G. L.] 
CENTU'RIPA or CENTU'RIPI (78 Kevrdpera, 
Thuc., Diod., Strab., &c.; Kerrotpiras, Ptol.: Eth. 
Kevropimivos, Centuripinus: Centorin), a city in 
the interior of Sicily, situated on a lofty hill, to 
the SW. of Mount Aetna, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the valley of the Symaethus (Srneto), 
and 24 miles NW. of Catana (Strab. vi. p. 272; 
It is first men- 


it was a city of the Siculi, and appears to have been 
from a very carly period one of the most important 
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of the stronghelds of that people. Hence, at the 
tine of the Athenian expedition (n.c. 414), its 
eolumanders thought it werth while to march with 
teir whole force against Centuripa, which was 
inliced to enter into a treaty of alliance with them, 
atid subsequently rendered them good service by 
ettacking the auxilisries of the Syracusans on their 
march through the interior of the island. (Thue. 
Vi. 96, VIL $2.) We are told, indeed, that Gellias 
of Acrigentuin, who was sent thither as ambassador 
by his countrymen, treated the Centuripans with 
contempt, as the people of a poor and insignificant 
city; bat this must be understood only with refer- 
ene to the great Greek colonies, not the Siculian 
cities, (Diol. xiii, 83.) Shortly after we find 
Dienysitis the Elder, in pb. ¢. 396, concluding an 
alliance with the ruler of Centuripa, a despot natued 
Dignon: but he does not appear to have ever re- 
duced the city under lus stiljeetion, (Id. xiv, 78.) 
Jn the time of Tinmteon it was governed by another 
despet named Niredemas, who was expelled by the 
Corinthian general, and the citv restored to Jiberty, 
Be. 339 (hb xvi $2): but it subsequently fell 
inte the power of Agathocles, who ocenpied it with 
ayvarrison.,  Duriug the wars of that monarch with 
the Carthtinias however, Centuripa, after seme 
inettctual attempts to throw otf his yoke, sneceeded 
In Tecevering its indepetdeuce, which it was thence- 
firth able to maintain. (fd. xix. 103, xx. 56.) 
Shorty before the First Punic War we find the 
Centuripans in sllianee with Ilieron of Syracuse, 
Whiet they assisted agatust the Mamertines, and 
from whom they received a grant of part of the 
territory of Ameselato, whieh that monarel had 
destroyed. (Id xxii, 13, Exe. Huesch, p. 499; 
Pola.) 

But this alliance had the effeet of drawing npen 
them the Roman arms, awl in the seeond campaien 
of the war Centuripa was besieged by the consuls 
Otacilins and Valerius Messala. It was during this 
sirve that the envoys of nomerous Sicilian cities 
hastened to make thetr submission to Rome, and 
thoneh not expressly mentioned, it is evident that 
Centunpa itself must have early followed the ex- 
aniple, as we tind it adtitted to peculiarly favenr- 
able terins, avd Cicero speaks of it as having been 
the fatthfnl ally ef the Roruins thronghont their 
subsequent wars in Sicily, (Died. xxii, Exe. H. 
p. SOL; Cie. Verr. vy. 32.) In the time of the 
great orater it was one ef the five cities of Sicily 
which enjeved the privilege of freedom and immu. 
nity from all taxation: and so much bewl it pros. 
peced under these advantages, that it was one of 
the Iarcest and most wealthy cities in the island. 
Its citizens amounted to net less than 10.000 in 
mauber, and were principally eceupied with agri- 
culture; besides the territory of the city itself 
which was extensive, and one of the most fertile 
corn-producing triets in the whole island, they oc- 
cupied and tliel a large part of the neighbouring 
territeries of Aetna and Leoutini, as well as other 
districts in more distant quarters of the island, so 
that the “arateres Centuripini ” were the inest 
nimerous and wealthy body of their class in the 
whole province, (Cie, Verr. ii. 67, 69, in. 6, 44, 
48, iv. 2.) They suffered severely from the ex- 
actions of Verres, and stil tnere at a somewhat later 
periad from these of Sex, Pompeins, Their services 
against the litter were rewarded by Augustus, who 
restored their city, and it was doubtless at this 
period that they obtained the Latin franchise, of 
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‘which we find them in possession in the tm d 
‘Pliny. (Strab. vi. p. 272: Plin. iii. 8.3.14.) Bat 

it seems probable that the prosperity of the cr 

declined under the empire, and we hear litue met 
‘of Centuripa from this time, though the nace is 
found in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, apd it vem 
to have continued to occupy the aneent ste dss 
to the 13th century, when it was destroyed ov tb 
emperor Frederic IL. The modern town of Cosi 
has, however, crown up again upon the ancient sa, 
and still presents some ruins of the Roman ctr, 
especially the remains of the walls that crowval the 
lofty and precipitous hill, on the summit o ¥ tet 
it stood: as well as the ruins of cisterns, therm, 
and other ancient edifices, (Ptol. iii. 4. § 13; Ine. 
Ant. p. 93; Tab. Peut.; Fazell. de Keb. Se. xp 
429; Biscari, Viaggio per la Sicilia, p. 53.) Se 
merous painted vases of pure Greek style bare bea 
discovered in sepulchres in the immediate w:2- 
bonrhol. (Biscari, Lc. p. 55; Amn. d. dnt 1853, 
p. 27 —47.) 

Pliny speaks of the territory of Centanpa a p> 
ducing excellent saffron, as well as salt, whic: at 
was remarkable for its purple colonr, (Pen. 31. 6 
8.17, xxxi. 7. 8. 41; Solin. 5. §$ 13,19.) It eas 
the birth-place of the physician Appaleins Cee 
(Seriben, Larg. de Cump. Medic. c.171.) [E HB, 





COIN OF CENTURIPA, 
CEOS (Kéws; Ion. Kéos; Kia, Pte, m. 13 


en a — 


> 


§ 26; usually Cea by the Latin writers, Pho. « 
12. 5.20: Lith. Kecos; Ion. Knios: Zea), at si! 
in the Aegaean sea, and one of the Cyclades, staxe! 
about 13 English miles SE. of the promactot £ 
Sunium in Attica, The island is 14 Enghsp me 
in length from north ty south, and 10 in brats 
froin east to west. Pliny (iv. 12. 5.20) sary tha 
Cenos was once united to Euboea, and was >! 
stadia in length, but that four-fifths of  # 
carried away by the sea. According to the leet 
| preserved by Heraclides Ponticus (Pol c 9) ns 
Was originally called Hydrussa, and was inba! cnt 
) by nvinphs, who afterwards crossed over to Carns 
| having been frightened away from the island {+s 
| lions whence a promontory of Cees was ealiai Lea 
Ovid apparently alludes to this legend (Her. 
221): 
* Insula, Carthaeis quondam celeberrima Nevjrs 
Cingitur Aegaeo, nomine Cea, mar.” 


Heraclides Pont. further states that a colny *= 
i afterwards planted in the island by Ceos fran Nas- 
, pactas. Tn the historical tines it was inbabitec '+ 

lonians (Herod. viii, 46; Scbol. aed Lema. Ar. 
' 526): and the inhabitants foucht om the sie 4 

the Greeks at the battles of Artemisium acai 3 

Jamis, (Herod. viii. 1, 46.) 

Ceos once possessed four towns, Tnfis, Carton 
Coressia, and Poetessa, but in the time of Nm 
the two latter had perished, the tbhatutaat> « 

' Coressia having been transferred to Tuls am! Gast 
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of Poetessa to Carthaea, (Strab. viii. p. 486; comp. 
Pha £ ¢.) 

Iris (lowdis; Eth. “lovAchrys, "lovAceds), the 
moet im t town in Ceos, is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the two great lyric poets Simonides 
axl Bacchylides, of the sophist Prodicus, of the 
poysician Erasistratus, and of the peripatetic phi- 
leepber Ariston. From the great celebrity of 
Snunides he was frequently called emphatically the 
Cem; and Horace, in like manner, alludes to his 
poetry under the name of Ceae Camenae (Carm. iv. 
9.8), and Cea Nenia (Carm. ii. 1. 38). Lulis 
ew actuated on a hil] about 25 stadia from the sea, 
in the northern part of the island, on the same site 
os the modern Zea, which is now the only town 
in the island. There are several remains of 
luis; the most important is a colossal lion, about 
20 feet in length, which lies a quarter of an hour 
eat of the town. The legend already quoted from 
tleraclides Pont. probably has a reference to this 
leo; and the more so as there is a fountain of water 
rushing from the spot where the lion stands. 

The laws of Iulis were very celebrated in anti- 
guty; and hence “ Cean Laws” were used pro- 
verbally to indicate any excellent institutions. (Comp. 
Plat. Prot. p. 341, Leg. i. p.638; Bickh, ad Min. 
pn 109.) These laws related to the morals of the 
tines and their mode of life. One of thei quoted 
by Menander was particularly celebrated :— 


b wh Burduevos (yy Kadas ob (9 Kaxas. 


lt was said that every citizen above 60 years of age 
eas obliged to put an end to his life by poison, for 
stuch we find two reasons awigned; oue that there 
reght be a sufficient maintenance left for the other 
reaiatante, and the other that they might not suffer 
f«n sickness or weakness in their old aye. (Straub. 
Le; Steph. B. se. "lovAis; Aelian, V. //. iii. 37; 
\a. Max. ii. 6. § 8; Heracl. Pont. 4c.) Other Cean 
am are mentioned by Heraclides-Poot. (/.c.) and 
Atbemens (xiii, p. 610; comp. Miiller, Aeginetica, 
> 132) 

Comnssta (Kopyogia, Strab. l. c.; Coressus, Plin. 
(«¢), was the harbour of lulis. Near it was a 
wmple of Apollo Smintheus, and the small stream 
hlras fluwed by it into the sea. There are a very 
few remains of the town on the heights upon the 
vet side of the bay. The harbour is large and 
comepahious. 

Camrmaga (Kdp@aa: Eth, Kap@aevs), was si- 
tuated on the south-eastern side of the island. There 
wv still considerable ruins of this town, called 'o tais 
Takes, (Pol, xvi. 41; Strab. Plin, dd ce.; Steph. 
han; Anton. Lib. 1; Ov. Ifet. vii. 368, x. 109.) 
lee ancient road from Iulis to Ceos, broad and level, 
eel sappected m many places by a strong wall, may 
well be traced. 





CuLS OF CARTHAEA IN CEOS, 


Porxessa (Mocheooa) was situated on the south- 
restern akde of the island, on a high and steep pro- 
cuery. Its rains are inconsiderable and still pre- 
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serve their ancient name. (Strab. Plin. 1 cc.; Steph. 
B. 8.0.) 

The population of the island in 1837 did not 
much exceed 3,000 souls, Its principal article of 
commerce is the Valonia acorn (the acorn of the 
Quercus Aegilops), which is exported in large quan- 
tities for the use of tanners. (Tournefort, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 252, transl.; Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. 
Inseln, vol. i. p. 127; and especially Briinsted, Rei- 
sen und Untersuchungen in Griechenland, vol. i., 
who has given a very detailed account of every thing 
relating to the island.) 

CE’PHALAE (Kepadai &xpov: Cefalo or Msa- 
rata, vuigo Mesurata), a lofty and well-wooded 
promontory of the Regio Syrtica on the N. coast of 
Africa, forming the western headland, as Boreum 
Pr. formed the eastern cape of the Greater Syrtis. 
[Syrres.] Strabo makes it a little more than 
5000 stadia from Carthage. (Strab. xvii. pp. 835, 
836; Ptol. iv. 3. § 13; Blaquitre, Letters from the 
Mediterranean, vol. i, p. 18; Della Cella, Viaggio, 
&c. p. 61; Barth, Wanderungen, p. 322.) [P.S.] 

CEPHALE. [Arrtica, p. 332, b.] 

CEPHALLE'NIA (KepaddAnvia, Kedadnvia : 
Eth. KepadrrAry, pl. Kepaddjjves, Kepadatvus: 
Cephalonia), called by Homer Same (dun, Od. i. 
246, ix. 24) or Samos (Zduos, Jl. ii. 634, Od. iv. 
671), the largest island in the Ionian Sea, opposite 
the Corinthian gulf and the coast of Acarnania. 
Along the northern half of the eastern coast of 
Cephallenia lies the stall island of Ithaca, which is 
separated from it by a narrow channel about three 
miles in breadth. (Comp, Hom. Od. iv. 671.) 
Strabo says that Cephallenia was distant from the 
promontory Leucata in the island of Leucas about 
50 stadia (others said 40), and from the promon- 
tory Chelonatas, the nearest point in the Pelopon- 
nesus, about 80 stadia. (Strab. x. p.456.) Pliny 
describes it as 25 (Roman) miles from Zacynthus. 
(Plin. iv. 12. 8.19.) The first of these distances is 
tolerably correct; but the other two are erroneous. 
From C. Viscardo, the most northerly point of Ce- 
phallenia, to C. Dukato (the ancient Leucata), the 
distance is 5 English miles, or about 40 stadia; but 
from C. Scala, the most southerly point in Cephal- 
lenia, to C. Tornese, the nearest point in the Morea, 
the distance is 23 miles, or about 196 stadia; while 
from C. Scala to the northernmost part of Zacyn- 
thus the real distance is only 8 miles. 

The size of Cepballenia is variously stated by the 
ancient writers. Strabo (/.c.) makes it only 300 
stadia in circuit. Pliny (d.¢., according to Sillig’s 
edition) says that it is 93 miles in circumference; 
and Agathemerus (i. 5) that it is 400 stadia in 
length, both of which measurements are nearer the 
truth, though that of Agathemerus is too great. 
The greatest length of the island is 31 English 
miles. Its breadth is very unequal: in the middle 
of the island, where a bay extends cight miles into 
the land, the breadth is about 8 miles, but in the 
northern part it is nearly double that distance. The 
area of the island is about 348 square miles. 

Cephallenia is correctly described by Strabo as a 
mountainous country. Homer in like manner gives 
to it the epithet of wa:waAdodaon (Ud. iv. 671). A 
ridge of calcareous mountains runs across the island 
from NW, to SE., the lower declivities of which cover 
nearly the whole island. The highest summit of 
this range, which rises to the height of about 4000 
feet, was called Agnus (Alvos), and upon it was a 
temple of Zeus Aenesius. (Strab. lc.) From this 
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mountain, Which is now covered with a forest of fir- | vouos. (Bickh, /nser, No. 340.) In the toe d 
trees, Whence tts toelern name, Aldato, there is a!) Prolemy (ii. 14. § 12) Cephallenia was in.cot a 
spletid view over Acartiania, Aetolia, and the | the provitice of Epeiras, After the divisna of se 
weichbeurnie islatds, “Phere was also a mountain | Rene empire, the island was subject to the Br. 
vuled Gana (Baia) aceording to Stephanus, said to | zantine empire till the 12th century, when 2 pawed 
have been mained after the pilot of Ulysses, The | into the hands of the Franks, Jt formed jar ot 
prinipal plain in Cephalienia is that of Same, on the | dominions of the Latin princes of Achaia ul ao. 
eastern Side of the ishind, which is about 6 miles in | 1224, when it became subject te the Veornam o 
lenvth from N. to S., and about 3 miles in width at | whose bands it remained (with the esceotam a 
the sea, Fron the inountsineus character of the | temporary occupation by the Turks) till the fail 4 
istamd, it could never have been very productive. | the Republic in 1797. [tis pow one of the wre 
Henee Livy (xxsviii, 28) desembes the inhabitants | Jenian islands under the protection of Great Brava 
asa poor people, We read on ene occasion of good | In 1833 the popniation was 56,447. 
crops of corn ain the aeizbbourhead of Pale. (Pol, Of the four cities already mentioned. Suan ad 
v5.) Levke observes that“ the soil is rocky in the | Pront were situated on the east coast. Cravn @ 
meuntainous districts, and steny even in the plains; | the west coast, and PALE on the eastern sg a 6 
but the productions are gener: itly cowl in their kind, | bay on the west coast. Besides these fear sox 
prurtioulacly the wine, Want of water is the yreat | cities, there are also ruins of a fitth apon C. Som, 
detest of the islawt There is net a single con- | the SE. point of the island, These ruin are 
stantly flewine streans the seurces are neither nu- | the Roman period, and probably those of the crt, 
teres ter plentiful and many of them tail entirely | which C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero m bs 
incley suntuers, eveating selmetiies a preat distress.” | Consulship, commenced building, when be was ™ 
The istund, as has been already reimarked, is called | siding in Cephallenia after his banieliment ta 
Same or Satuos in Homer. [ts earliest inhabitants | Haly.  (Strab. x. p.455). 0 Ptolemy (i ¢.) ae 
appear to have been Paptians, as was the case in the | tions a town Cephalenia as the cayatal of the sae 
neithbouring ishuwds. CStrab x. p. 461.) It is | This may have been either the town commenced &f 
suid te live derived its name from Cephalus, whe | Antonius, or is perhaps represented by the meen 
ewe bitn-elf aster of the isha with the help of | castle of St. George in the middle of the paw 4 
Atphitryen. (Strabo x, pd4O6; Schol. ad Lycophr, | Livadiho in the south-western part of the bla 
130, Dias. i 37. $6: Heraclid. Pont. Fregm. xvii, | where ancient remains have been fernd. Bei 
pe 2lsoed. Kora.) Even in Tener the iulisbitants | these cities, it appears from several Hellenic taus 
ot the island are called Cophalleues, and are deseribed | still remaining, that there were other smaller sm 
ux the subjects of Ulysses (22 i 631, Od. xx. 21, | or fortresses in the islund. On a penimsala a 
xxiv. 353); but Cephallenia, as the name of the | northern part of the island, comumauding two Be- 
islaril, first eects in Heradotus (ix. =. Seylax | bors, 18 a fortress called Asso ; and as there ss 
(y. 18) calls it Cephatenia (Kepadnvia, with a | piece of Hellenic wail in the modern castle, Lette 
single A), and places it in the neighbourlood of | conjectures that here stuad an ancient fetes 
Leuers and Alysia. nated Assus. Others suppese that as Lic 
Cophallenia was a tetrapolis, containing the four | (xsxvili. 18) mentions the Nestotae, along with te 
states of Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni, This di- | Cranii, Palenses, and Ntraci, there was ag atcets 
vision of the island appears to have been a very | place called Nesus, of wlich Asso may be a ct- 
ancient one, simee a degetd derived the names of the | ruption ; but we think it more probable that Ne 
four cities from the names of the four sons of Ce- | sietae is a false reading for Pronesiotac. the hrs 
phalus. (Etym. M. s. 2. KepaAAqna; Steph. B. | form of Pronesus, the name which Strabo gts 
s.¢, Kpdvios.) Of these states Same was probably | Proni,one of the menibers of the Tetrapulis. | Front ) 
the most aneent, as itis mentioned by Homer (Od. | Further senth on the western coast is Tife, 8uet 
XS. Bee). Phe names of all the four cities first | imany ancient sepulchres are found; this & 7 
ovenr in Thucsdides. (Thue. ii. 30; comp. Strab, | bably the site of Tarnus (Tages), a Cephalenas 
x. p45; Paus. vi 15. § 7.) An account of these | town mentioned by Stephanus, fad, a Oe 
cities is giver separately; but as none of them be- south-eastern coast, points to an ancient in Be 
ete of inch importance, the history of the island | racleia; and the port of Viskirdhe is evidentiy Ue 
may be dismissed in a few words. In the Persian | ancient Panormus (Mavopuos), opposite thes 
vous the Cephallenians took mo part. with the ex- | (lathed. Gr. vol ii, p. 99, ed. Jacute). (hres, 
ception of the inhabitants of Pale, two hundred of | d/eflaa, vol. it. pt. ii. p. 431, seq.; Leake, Norwes 
Whirese rg fought at the battle of Plitnea, | Greece. vol. ni. p. 35, seq. 
(levered. ix, 2S.) At the canmencement of the CEPHALOE DIUM ae, Died, Str. 
I'v sceaiehs situ war a large Atheniin tleet visited the | but ard I'tol., and Pliny also has Cepe 
ited, which joined the Athenian alliance without | loedis: Ath. Cephatocditanns : Cefalis), a town e 
atlering any resistance, (Thue. ii, 80.) In the | the N. coast of Sicily, between Hinera sod Aaa 
Kernan wars in Greece the Cephallenians were op- | It evidently derived its name from its gitnatice = 
prord to the Remans: and accordingly, after the | 4 lofty and precipitous rock, formung a teak bea! 
crpiest of the Actoliany, M. Fulvius was sett land (Kepaay) projecting into the sen. Bat thack 
aoninst the island with a sufficient toree, BoC. 189, | its name proves it to have been of Greek emci. & 
‘Tine other cities at once submitted, with the excep. | mention is found of it in Thucydides, whe expres? 
tie of Same, which was taken after a sieze of tour | says that Himera was the only Greek colon co 3a 
toanths, (Pal, iv, 6, ¥. 3, xsi. 13, 28; Liv. xxxvii, | coast of the island (vi. 62): it is probable ‘fai 
133, xXxviii, 28, 2%.) Under the aie Cephal- | Cophaloedium was at this time merely a forts 
Jenia was a * hibera ecivitas.” (lin, iv. 12.8. 19.) | (@podpiov) belonging to the Himeraeans, an! cat 
‘The is meaty was given by Hadrian to the Athenians | very likely have been first peopled by refazres 2° 
(Dion Cass. Hix, 16); but even after that event we | the destruction of Himera. ts name tint app 
fied Pale called in an inscription ¢Acu@epa wal ao7d- | in history at the time of the Carthaginian espeuiet 
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under Himileo, n. c. 396, when that general con- , erroncously makes it an inland city on the Borys- 


cleded a treaty with the Himeraeans and the in- 
labitants of Cephaloedium. (Diod. xiv. 56.) But 
wher the defeat of the Carthaginian armament, 
Lwoysius made himself master of Cephaloedium, 


thenes. LP. Sj 
CEPHI'SSIA. [Arrica, p. 326, b.] 
CEPHISSIS LACUS. [Bororta, p- 411, b.] 
CEPHISSUS (Kfigiogos). 1. A river of Phocis 


whieh was betrayed into his hands. (Id. i, 78.) | and Boeotia, flowing into the lake Copais. [For 
Ata later period we find it again independent, but details, see pp. 410—412. ] 


apparently on triendly terms with the Carthaginians, 


@ which account it was attacked and taken by | plain. 


Agathocles, B.c. 307. (Id. xx. 56.) In the First 
Panic War it was reduced by the Roman fleet under 
Avligs Calatinns and Scipio Nasica, B.c. 254, but 
by treachery and not by force of arms, (Id. xxiii., 
Fac. Hoesch. p. 505.) Cicero speaks of it as ap- 
parently a flourishing town, enjoying full municipal 
privileges; it was, in his time, one of the ‘* civitates 
éwumanae” which paid the tithes of their corn in 
hind to the Roman state, and suffered severely from 
the oppressions and exactions of Verres. (Cic. 
Verr. i. 52, iii, 43.) No subsequent mention of 
it « feand in history, but it is noticed by Strabo, 
Phey, and Ptolemy, among the towns of Sicily, and 
wa later period its name is still found in the Itine- 
mrs. (Strab. vi. p. 266; Plin. iii. 8.58.14; Ptol. 
w. 4.§3; Itin. Ant. p.92; Tab. Peut.) It ap- 
pears to have continued to exist on the ancient site, 
til the 12th century, when Roger I., king of Sicily, 
transferred it from its almost inaccessible position 
t aw at the foot of the rock, where there was a 
small but excellent harbour. (Fazell. de Red. Sic. 
=. 4.) Some remains of the ancient city are still 
‘eeble, on the summit of the rock; but the nature 
¢ the site proves that it could never have been 
were than a small town, and probably owed its im- 
‘sar egphen pee eprener im le position. 

of the remains of the walls as still 
ching Eis tase, as well as those of a temple of 
lecie architecture, of which the foundations only are 
sew visible. Bat the most curious monument still 
rermaning of the ancient city is an edifice, con- 
wting of various apartments, and having the ap- 
pearance of a palace or domestic residence, but 
emstracted wholly of large irregular blocks of lime- 
tue, in the style conmnonly called polygonal or 
Cyelopean. Rade mouldings approximating to those 
@ the Dorie order, are hewn on the face of the 
meee blocks. This building, which is almost 
weqae of its kind, is the more remarkable, from its 
termg the only exazmple of this style of masonry, so 
cmmmen in Centra) Italy, which occurs in the island 
@ Selly. It is fully described and figured by Dr. 


ett in the Annali dell’ Instituto di C 
Arekeclogica, for the year 1831 (vol. iii. p. 270— 
337). [E. i B.] 





COLN OF CEPHALOEDIUM. 


CEPHALONE’SUS (Kegaddérygos). a small 
tend at the E. end of the AcHILLEOs Dromos, in 
tw mwath of the Carcinites Sinus, off the W. side of 
te isthmus of the Chersonesus Taurica (Plin. iv. 
8 27; Ptol. iii 5. § 8). Ammianus Marcellinus 


2. Ariver of Attica, flowing through the Athenian 
[See p. 323, a.] 

3. Also a river of Attica, flowing through the 
Eleusinian plain. [See p. 323, a.] 

4. A river of Argolis, and a tributary of the 
Inachus. [See p. 200, b.] 

5. A river in Salamis, [SaLamis. 

CEPI MILESIO’RUM (Kiros, Kipro:, Strab. xi. 
p- 494; Anon, Peripl.; Pomp. Mela, i. 19. § 15; 
Diod. xx. 24; Procop, Bell. Goth. iv. 5; Cepi, Cepos, 
Peut, Tab,; Ceppos, Geog. Raven.), a town of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus founded by the Milesians 
(Scymn.; Plin. vi. 6), and situated to N. of the 
Asiatic coast. Dr. Clarke (7rav. vol. ii. p. 77) 
identifies Sienna with this place, and the remarkable 
Milesian sepulchres found there in such abundance 
confirm this position. Near to this spot stood a monu- 
ment raised by Comosarya, a Queen of the Bosporus, 
who as it appears from the inscription which has 
been preserved, was wife of Parysades, and dedicated 
it to the Syro-Chaldaic deities Anerges and Astara. 
(Kiler, Mém. sur le Monument de la Reine Como- 

St. Petersburg, 1805.) [E. B. J.J 

CERAMEICUS (Kepameixds xéAmos), a bay in 
Caria (Herod, i. 174), now the gulf of Boudroun, so 
called from a town Ceramus (Képauos), which is on 
the gulf. Strabo (p. 656) places Ceramus and Bar- 
gasa near the sea, between Cnidus and Halicarnassus, 
and Ceramus comes next after Cnidus. D'Anville 
identifies Ceramus with a place called Kéramo, but 
this place does not appear to be known, (Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 225.) Ptolemy seems to place Ce- 
ramus on the south side of the bay. Some modern 
maps place it on the north side; but this cannot be 
true, purticularly if Bargasa is rightly determined. 
[Barcasa.] There are medals which are assigned 
to Ceramus by some numismatists. 

Pliny mentions a Doridis Sinus. Now, as Doris 
is the country occupied by the Dorian colonies, this 
name is more appropriate to the Cerameicus, on the 
north side of which is Halicarnassus, and at the 
entrance is the island of Cos. Pliny’s words are 
clear, though they have been generally misunder- 
stood; for, after mentioning the bay of Schoenus and 
the Regio Bubassus [ Bunassus; Carta], he men- 
tions Cnidus, and he says that Doris begins at Cni- 
dus. Again, he says that Halicarnassus is between 
the Cerameicus and the Iasius: the Cerameicus of 
Pliny, then, is either different from the Sinus Do- 
ridis, or it is one of the bays included in the Sinus 
Doridis, and 80 called from the town of Ceramus. 
But Pliny places in the Doridis Sinus, Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus, Elaeus, and Euthene; and Mela (i. 16) 
places Euthane, as he calls it, in a bay between 
Cnidus and the Cerameicus Sinus: from which it 
clearly appears that Euthane is in the Sinus Doridis of 
Pliny, and that Mela’s Cerameicus is a smaller bay in 
the Sinus Doridis. Mela's Littus Leuca is between 
Halicarnassus and Myndus; and if this is Pliny’s 
Leucopolis, as we may assume, the identity of the 
Cerameicus and the Sinus Doridis of Pliny is clearly 
established. [G. L, 

CERAMEICUS. [Arnenar, pp. 295, a 

CE’'RAMON AGORA (Kepayev ayopd). ‘The 
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position of this place is doubtful, Tt is one of the 
phoes which Cyrus came te CAnab, i. 2. § 10) in 
his mare from Celaenae to Teonium. After leaving 
Celaenae, hie came te Peltae, and then to Cernamen 
Avora, the nearest townof Vhrecia to the borders of 
Mesia. FP the Phun of Covster ean he determined 
[Caysrrr Camres |, the postion of Ceramen Agora 
luay be approximate! ta. Dhunilton (Asia Miner, 
ii, 204) supposes that it may be NELof U'shkeak, 
“a place of considerable commerce and traffic in the 
prerent days niy of the high rods of Asia Minor 
poss theeugh it.” Te also says, that to a person 
guing to Mysia from Apamica (Celvenae),  “ and 
Supposing, as Strabo says, that) Mysia extended to 
Ghiedis (Cad), Ostet would he the Jast town 
throwesh which he would pass before entering Mysia, 
from whieh it is separated by a tountainons and un- 
Diliabited distreiet.” “The position of Ushak seeins a 
very probable ates, 

I"liny mentions Caranae in Phrygia (v. 82), whieh 
Cranwr conjectures to be the Ceramen Agora. He 
Mieutions it between Cotvaion and Conium, that is, 
Jenin: but nething ean be concluded from this 
peesize. Novis it the Caris or Curides of Stepha- 
nus (s.r. Kapia), * a city of Phrygia,” as it has been 
ENpprrosdy fer that mame corres ponds to the Carina 
nt Play (v. 32), or Caria, as it’ perhaps should be 
read, [G. L.] 

CHR RAMUS. [Cenammiers,] 

Ch RASAE or CERASSAE ¢ Kepaaaa), in Lydia, 
js mentioned by Nomins (sil, 468) as a wine country, 
Mosjor Key: ja ‘observed reimins near Ser aphie, which 
iy uppesite to Bavae, PBaGan.) ‘There were bishops 
of Cerasse (Cranwer, clstie Miner, vol. ip. 455): 
and as it was a Lydian bishoprie, Sieyhic may, as 
(Cramer ceiujectores, be erase, ‘There js some 
Yesonblanes between the manies. [G.L.)} 

CRHRASUS (Reparots : Eth, Keparetwrws). 
The Ten Thousued, in their retreat, came to Trape- 
zits, atl leaving Prapecus, * they arrive on the thin 
day at Corasis, au [ellenie city on the sea, a colony 
of the Sinapeis, in Colcbis.” (Xen. Anah, vy. 3.$ 2.) 
As there is a place called Neresoun on this cast, 
west of Trebrsved CTrapezus), we should be inclined 
te dix Cerasus there, Dat itis impossible that the 
anny coald have arched throngh a mountatinens 
unknown country, in three davs, a direct: distance 
a TO miles; and we tay concinde that the three 
davs is a right reading, tor Diadorus (xiv. 30), who 
copies Nenupheott herve, alws atutes the distanee at 
three days. Thuetiton tennd a river called Ae resoun 
Dieve Sa, which he takes to be the river of Cerasus, 
thengh he did net see anv ruins nerr the river, The 
Anonvinens geosrapher places Cerasus 60 stadia east 
of Coridla, and QSOwest of Hieron Ores ( Yorus), and 
on aciver of the same name, 

Kervsonn or Kerestat represents Pharnacia, a 
town which existed befure the time of Mithridates 
the Great. Arrhun’s statement that Pharnacia was 
ortvinally ealbel Cerasus, and the tiet of the modern 
namieot Pharnacta resembling Cerasnas, has led some 
mnudern geographers to consider the Cerasus of Xeno- 
phon the sameas Pharnacia, Itseemsthat the Cerastus 
of Xenephos deecaved after the foundation of Pharna- 
cia.amd i the inhatitants of Cerasns were remneved to 
DPhoarnmera, the new town may have had both names. 
Strabo indecid (p. 448) mentions Cotyora as a town 
whieh supplied inhabitants to Pharnacia, but his 
werds do net exclude the supposition that other 
towns contributed. He speaks of Cerasus as a dis- 
tinet place, a stnall town in the same vultas Her- 


we, 
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monassa; and Hermonnassa is near Trapetns, Ty is 
not quite consistent with Hamilton's poten of Cp 
risus, Which isin a bay between Coralia ant thera 
Oros. Pliny also (vi, 2) distinguishes Vlora 
and Cerasus; and he places Pharnacsa 100 hesas 
miles from Trapezus, and it may be as moch bv the 
road, Ptolemy also (v. 6) has both Census and 
Vharnacia, but wrongly placed with respect to se 
another, for his text makes Pharara ax ¢ 
Cerasus. Mela (i. 19) only mentions Cersa:, md 
he stvles Cerasus and Trapezas “ maxine Cl 
tres;” bat this can hardly be the Cerasus of Xeo~ 
phon, if the aathor's statement applies to he on 
time. The confusion between Cerssus amt Pler- 
nacia iy made more singular by the fact of the 
name Aereseoun being retained at Pharnsea. or 
which there is no explanation except in the assam> 
tion that the town was also called Cerasas 4 
quarter of the town which some Cerasunty vccaped 
Thus Sexainus was the name of a part of Ame-tm 
[Amasrris. ] 

There is a story that L. Locullas im bis Mithn- 
datie campaign sent the cherry to Italy from C+ 
rasus, aml that the fruit was so called frou ‘bh 
place. (Aum, Mare. xxi. 8; Plin. xv. 25; sa 
Harduin’s nvte.) This was in 8. ¢. 74: ant m {2 
years, savs Pliny, it was carried to Bntain. o a 
ALD. 46. fu.) 

CERATA. [Attica, p. 322, a] 

CERAUNI'LIA (KepausiAla), a town of Sem 
nium or Apulia, mentioned by Diwdoris (ax 28! 
us taken by the Romans in the Second Samntte Wa, 
bc. SL. The name is otherwise wholly nukne 
as well as that of Cataracta (Katapaxta) ebet 
accompanies it; Niebuhr suggests (d/tst. of Kew, 
vol. iii, p.245) that it may be the sare with te 
Cesaunia which appears in the epitaph o@& Sipe 
Barbatus; but this is mere conjecture, ftaoo 
antijuaries identify it with the nmexlem torn of 
Cerignola in Apulia,  (Romanelli, vol. & B 
259.) (EH. 8B) 

CERAU'NIL MONTES (7@ Kepavsia oc) a 
range of mountains belonging to the system of Cam 
casus, at its E. extremity; but its precise triste ¥ 
the main chain is variously stated. Strabo maim 
it the name of the E. portion of the Cageasms, naa 
overhangs the Caspian and forms the N. beandars if 
Albania, and in which he places the Amacur [(n 
pp. 501, 504). Mela seems to apply the sane > 
the whole chain which other writers cal! Cag. 
confining the latter term to a part of it. His Ceraco 
are a chain extending from the Cimmenan Bept> 
till they meet the Rhipaean mountains; overmcn, 
on the one side, the Eaxine, the Maewtis. ama we 
Tanais, and on the other the Caspian; and cuntant< 
the sources of the Rha (Velga); a statemeut sh<s. 
however interpreted, invelves the error of conzet-< 
the Caucasus and Ural chains, (Mela, i. 19. § 14 
iit. 5. § 14.) Pliny gives precisely the same > 
presentation, with the additional error of maksaz ‘* 
Cerannii (i e. the Caucasus of others) Fe 
great Taurus chain. (Plin. v. 27, vi. 10.8. TL.) be 
seems to apply the name of Caucasas to the =" 
which spread out both to the NE. and SE. trem 's 
main chain near its E. extremity, and wtoci 0 
regarded as a continuous range, bordering the & 
shore of the Caspian (vi. 9. s. 10). Eastatbia = 
seems to regard them as a chain running porthwars 
from the Caucasus. (Comment. ad Jos. fire 
380.) Ptolemy uses the name for the EL part of “= 
chain, calling the W. portion Caucasi: ML, ain be 
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pert immediately above Iberia Caucasus in a narrower 
we, (Pol v. 9. §§ 14,15, 20, 22.) On the 
ehode, it would seer that the Greek name Ceraunius 
col tw native Cancasus (Aawkas) were applied at 
Sr indiffereatly to the highest mountains in the 
ceotre of the Caucasian isthmus, and afterwards 
rtieadad, in a somewhat confused manner, to the 
whele, or portions, of the chain; and that the more 
accurate writers, such as Strabo and Ptolemy, adopted 
a qevific distinction of a somewhat arbitrary cha- 
rwter, The Ceraunii M. of Strabo seem to be the 
erat NE. branch which meets the Caspian at the 
pws of Derbend, or perhaps the whole system of 
NE. spars of which that is only one, It may fairly be 
emectured that Mela and Pliny were ignorant how 
sre these spurs meet the Caspian, and hence their 
erat in extending to meet the Rhipaci M. [P.5.] 
CERAUNIL MONTES (Kepatvia Spm, Strab, 
po 21, 281, 285, 316, seq., 324, et alibi: AAi- 
sa), lofty range of mountains in the northern 
part¢ Epeirus, said to have derived their name from 
the frequent thander storms with which they were vi- 
uted, (Eustath. ad Dionys. 389 ; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
= 4S) They are sometimes also called AcRocE- 
ticxn or ACROCERAUNLA, though this is properly 
‘ew name of the promontory (1a dxpa Kepaveia, 
‘hon Cass. xli. 44) running ont into the Ionian sea, 
we ealied Glossa, and by the Italians Linguetta. 
The Cerannian mountains extended several miles 
img the coast from the Acroceraunian promontory 
wothwards, and rendered the navigation very dan- 
eves. Hence Horace (Carm. i, 3. 20) speaks of 
vanes Acroceraunia (comp. Lucan, v. 
2; Si Ital. viii. 632). Inland the Ceraunian 
evitsims were connected by an eastern branch with 
» weantains on the northern frontier of Thessaly. 
w cchabitants of the mountains were called Ce- 
wes, (Caee. B.C. iii, 6; Plin. in. 22. s. 26; Ptol. 
16. § 8.) (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p 2, sq., 88.) 
CERAUSIUM. [Lycaers.] 
CEEBALUS, a river of Apulia, mentioned only 
' Phmy (iit. 11. s. 16), who makes it the northern 
uviery of the Daunians. It is now called the 
erraro, a considerable stream, which rises in the 
omnes on the confines of Samnium, near Ariano, 
«s by Borimo (Vibinum), and after traversing 
e plain of Apalia, receives the waters of the 
miciarw just before it enters the Adriatic near 
weatum. Procopius (B.G. iii. 18) speaks of a 
we called Cervarium (Kep€dpiov) in Apulia, 
» b derived ite name from this river. [E.H.B.) 
CENBANL (Carpar.] 
(LEBERION. [Cuomerivm.] 
CPRRESIL (Kep@yjrw:), a Phrygian tribe men- 
et im a verse of Alcman, quoted by Strabo 
340), but the people were unknown in Strabo's 
He mentions also a hole or chasm, called 
“wstus, which emitted pestilential vapours; but 
bee not say where it is. (G.L.] 
VPRBIA (KepSeia, Kepula, Const. Porph. de 
em. L 39; Kap€cia, KipSoia, Hiervcl.), a town of 
ora, Which D’Anville places near the promontory 
Cremmyon Wesseling (ap. Hierocl. s. v. Kip- 
2) so it to be the same place as the Cre- 
rua af the poet Nonnus ( Dionys. xiii.455). (En- 
Kypros, vol. i. pp. 77, 158.) (E.B.J.} 
EKCASOYRUM, or CERCASO’RA (Kepxd- 
ow, Hered. ii. 15, 17,97; Kepudooupa, Strab. 
p. 806; Mela, i 9. §2: El Arkas), was, 
2 ite pemition, as the key of Middle and Lower 
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Egypt, a town of great importance, both in a 
military and a commercial] point of view. Cerca- 
sorum stood in lat. 30° 3’ N., at the apex of the 
Delta, and on the western or Canobic arm of the 
Nile. At this point, about ten miles below Memphis, 
the Nile ceases to be a simple stream, and branches 
otf into numerous channels, while the hills which 
throughout the Thebaid and the Heptanomis embosom 
or skirt its banks, here diverge right and left, and 
sink gently down upon the Deltaic level. The 
Delta, in the present day, commences 6 or 7 miles 
lower down the river, at Batn-el-Baharah. (RKen- 
nell's Geog. of Herod. vol. ii. p. 133.) [W.B.D.} 
CE'RCETAE (Kepxera:, Strab. &c.; Kepxerior, 
Dion. Perieg. 682 ; Kepxeraio:, Hellanic. fr. 91), one 
of the peoples of Sarmatia Asiatica, who occupied 
the NE. shore of the Euxine, between the Cimmerian 
Bosporus and the frontier of Colchis, but whose 
relative positions are not very exactly determined ; 
their coast abounded in roadsteads and villages, 
(Hellanic. l.e.; Strab. xi. pp. 496,497; Ptol. v. 9. 
§ 25; Steph. B. a. 0.; Mela,i. 19. § 4; Plin. vi. 5.) 
Their name is now applied to the whole western 
district of the Caucasus, in the well known forms of 
Cherkas for the people, and Cherkaskaia, or Cir- 
cassia, for the country. [P. 8.] 
CERCI'NA, or CERCENNA (Képxiva, Képxuva: 
Karkenah, or Ramlah); and CERCINI'TIS (Kep- 
xuviris, Kepxuvitis: Gherba); two islands off the 
EF, coast of Africa Propria, at the NW. extremity of 
the Lesser Syrtis, the opposite extremity of which 
was formed by the island of Meninx, which Strabo 
reckons about equal in size to Cercinna. The two 
islands lie NE. and SW. as to the direction of their 
length, Cercinna being on the NE. and Cercinitis 
on the SW, They were joined by a mole. Cercina, 
which was much the larger, is reckoned oy Pliny 
25 M. P. tong, and half as broad. Upon it was a 
city of the same name. The Maritime Itinerary 
makes Cerceuna (Cercina) 622 stadia from TAacarEe 
at the bottom of the Syrtis (Strab. ii, p. 123, xvii. 
pp. 831,834; Ptol. iv. 3. § 45; Dion, Perieg. 480; 
Stadiasm, p. 456; Jtin, Ant. p. 518; Mela, ii, 7. 
§ 7; Plin. v. 7). Cercina, to which the smaller 
island seems to have been considered a mere ap- 
pendage, is often mentioned in history. (Plut. Dion, 
43; Diod. v. 12; Polyb. iit, 96; Liv. xxxiii. 48; 
Hirt. Bell Afr. 34, comp, Strab, xvii. p. 831; Tac. 
Ann. i. 55, iv. 13; comp. Cyraunis.) [P.S.] 
CERCINE (Kep«lyn, Thuc. ii. 98; Kepxerhorov 
or Bepxerhovorv, Ptol. iii. 13. § 19: Karadagh), 
the uninhabited mountain chain which branched off 
from Haemus in a SE. direction, and formed the 
water-shed to the streams which feed the rivers 
Axius and Strymon. Sitalces, in his route from 
Thrace into Macedonia, crossed this mountain, leav- 
ing the Paeonians on his right, and the Sinti and 
Maedi on his left descending upon the Axius at 
Idomene. [E. B. J.) 
CERCINI'TIS (Kepriwitis Alun, Arrian, Anabd.i. 
11.§3: Takhyno), the large lake lying at the N. foot 
of the hill of Amphipolis, which Thucydides (v. 7) 
accurately describes by the words 7) Auwodes Tov 
Erpupudvos, as it is, in fact, nothing more than an 
enlargement of the river Strymon, varying in size 
according to the season of the year, but never re- 
duced to that of the river only, according to its 
dimensions above and below the lake. Besides the 
Strymon, the Augitas contributes to the inundation 
as well as some other smaller streams from the 
mountains on cither side, 
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The Jake Prastas (Mpacids), with its am- | 


plul ous inhi: bit nts who: nre de a ori bes i hy Herodotus 
(v. 16) as living on the piles and planks preeured 
from Mount Orbelus, with which they constructed 


their dwellings on the lake, was the same as the j 


Stryvmonic lake, or Cercinitis, (Leake, Northern 
Greece, Vol, Whe p 211.) [E. B.J.] 

CERCUNIUM, « town in Thessaly, near the lake 
Boelhois. (Liv. xxxi. 41; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 449, seq.) 

CERCUPLA (Keprwrfa), a town of Phrygia 
Magna (Ptol. vy. 2). Its site is unknown, [G. L.J 

CERDY'LIUM, [Anmprivoris. } 

CHREA (Kepéa, Steph. Bos. 0. Bin; Suid. 
s.v. 'Piards: Beth. Kepearns, Polyb. iv. 53. § 6), 
a town of Crete, which frown its mention by Polybius 
(Z.¢.), and froma coin with the epigraph KEPAITAN, 
and presenting the same type as those of Polyrrhenia, 
has heen inferrel to have been in the neighbourhood 





of that town, (Eckel, vol. ii. p. 806 ; Hoeck, Areta, | 


vol. i, p. 392.) (E. B. J.) 
CEREAE, a place in Asia Minor, fixed by the 
Table on the road Letween Amastris (or Mastrum, 


as it appears in the Table), and Sinope, The Table | 


places Iyea 20 miles cast of Amastris, and Cereae 


15 miles east of Tyea, ‘The place secs to be un- 


known. (G.1L.] 
CEREATAE (Kepedre, Strab.; Kippartras, Plut. : 
Eth, Cereatinus), a town of Latinm, mentioned by 
Strabe (v. p. 238) among these which lay on the 
left of the Via Latina, between Anagnia and Sora, 
There is no doubt that it is the same place called 


by Platarch Cirrhaeatae, which was the birth-phice 


of C. Marius.  (Tlut. Mur. 3.) He terins it a 
Village in the territory of Arpinnm; it appears to 
has e been subse que ntl ereeted into a separate mnn- 
mi sg aaa » probably by Marias hit a If, who seems 
» have settled there a ben ly of his relations and 
jee nts. It subsequently received a fresh body 
of colonists from heats ais, the stepson of Auyustus. 
Hence the “ Cerestin’ Marian ar ay TGs the 
Municipia of Latin in the time of Play. (Phn. 
iii. 5. 8,9; Lib. Colon, p. 233; Zutmnpt, de Colon. 
|’ 361.) The passage of Strabo affords the only 
clue to its position; but an inseription bearing the 
mone of the Cerentini Mariani has been discovered at 
the ancient inenastery of Casa Mara or Cusamari, 
about half way between Verulae and Arpinum, and 
3 miles W. of the Liris, It is thus rendered pro- 
~ le that this convent (which is built on ancient 
atiilation is) occupies the site of Cerentae, and re- 
he in its nate seme trace of that of Marius, 
( Bell, dy fast. Arch. Sol, ~- 11.) We learn from 
sinret lee Wine rption that there was a braneh ef the 
Latin way which communicated directly with Ar- 
pinta and Sora, passing apparently by Cereatae. 
(fhid. p. 13.) [E. H. B.] 
CEREBELLIACA (Mutatio Cerebelliaca), a sta- 
tion in Gallia, placed in the Jernsalem tin, between 
Valentia (Valeace) and Mansio Augusta (Avust). 
The ne tnakes it xii, M. PY from Valentia to Cere- 
belliaea. and x. from Cerebelliaca to Augusta, The 
Aiitoniies Jtin. makes the same distance hetween Va- 
Jentia and Angusta, but omits Cerebellaca. The 
site can only be cessed at. DAnville supposes 
that it may be Chahenil, but adds that this phice is 
nearer Valence than donst, Walcekenser names a 
p! we Les Chaherles Montorson, as the site of Cere- 
bellies, [G. L.] 
CERESSUS (Kepnoads), a strong fortress in 
Boevtia, in the avighbourlwed of, and belonging to 





CERNE. 


Thespiac. The inhabitants of Ceressns tres 
this fortress after the battle of Leactra It va: m- 
hably situated at Paleopanaghia, (Pus is 4 
2: Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ib }} 440 4% 

CERESUS. [laccrrant. ] 

CERL'TAPA (ra Keperara : : Eth. Reperarey: 
a town of Phrygia Pacutiana. I r 


ls 


us 


he Ethnx sa 
known from the coins, which also show thet 
was nenr it a river or fountain Aulinderss. / 
place had also the name Diocaesarea. Sev ce 
graphers fix it near Colnsae. if 
CERFE'NNIA, a town of the Mars. ot 
tioned by Pliny or the other geeagrapbers. put ; 


Ay, Le 


| by the Itineraries on the Via Valeria, 13 mie 


Alba Fucensis, and 17 from Corfinium. Its st 
fixed by Holstenius at the foot of the hill a+ 
stands the inode villace of Coll Armeno, the 
an old church of Sta Felieita still bears iz 
siastical records the adjunct we Cerferma, I]t re 
at the foot of the re: mark: able pass over the Svt- 
nines called in the Tabula the Mons Im 
the Furca Caruso), which led from ‘leis ete 
finium. From an inscription published br I 
stenits (Orell. Jnser. 711) we learn that the 
of the Via Valeria was first constricted, or 3! 
rendered passable for carriages, by tbe ¢ 
Claudius, who continned it from Cerfenria te & 
Adriatic at the mouth of the Aternus. (lim. Ast 
p. 309; Tab. Peut.; Holsten. Net. in Chee. pp. 1 
154; D'Anville, Anal. Geogr. de [Mtalee, p 1 
Kramer, Fuciner See, pp. 60, 61.) For te o 
cussion of the distances along this reate, # 44 
VALERIA. pk iL B 
CERGE (Kepyn), a place in Mrsia, me 
hy Hieroe le 4, et noted hy Fi whiver, who aqovests (an 
the name ought to be Certe, as there is s pe 
Kerteslek, on the Rhyndacus, where, be sate “2 
there are ruins; but Hamilton ( Lond, Geog. des 
vii, 35), who was at the place, does oct mene 
ruins. [G.L | 
CERILLAE, or CERILLI (K#pcro, So 
Crniusakr, Sil. Ital. viii. 581), a town of Braves, 
on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, a few nur 
of the river Laus. Silius Italicns teils & | 
that it was laid waste by Hannibal dumm ' 
Second Punic War, and probably never reewwrres = 


‘its name is not found either in Phoy ot Prox 


and is merely incidentally noticed by Ste 


p. 255) as a small place near Laas. lt 5 & 
found under the slightly corrupted fort Cen 
the Tab. Peut., which places it $8 mile & 
river Laus; and the name is still revained © 
Village of Cirella Vecchia, about 5 tiles fmm ts 
river. (Barr, de Sit. Calabr. p. 53; Ramanelis 
i. p. 23.) Strabo gives the distance from Ww 


a“ 


| across the isthmus of the Bruttian peninsula 5 





| 
| 


nearest point of the Tarentine Gulf in sa term 
of Thurium, at 300 stadia, or 30 G, mules © 
is alinost precisely correct. rE HE 
CERIN THUS (Kijpuw@os: Eth. Knpodws 2 
upon the north-eastern coast of Entewa, ao 
the small river Budorus, said to have beet *4 
by the Athenian Cothus. It is mentioned 5+ _ 
and was still extant in the tine of Stain 
speaks of it as a small place. (Hom. [1 5. s*: 
ae hne Ch. 576; Strab. x. p. 446; Apu. k 
: Ptol. iii. 15. § 25; Plin. iv. 12. s 21) 
¢ ER NE (Képrn), an island af the Aust 
the W. coast of Africa, discuvered and cohacie: 
the voyage of Hanno, and fran that urw toe oo 
emporium for the Carthaginian trade with W. Ain 
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it by in a hay, 3 days’ voyage S, and E. of the river | which rivalled those of Cantabria, and brought 


Lixrs; was about 5 stadia in circuit; 
reckoned by Harmo as far from the Pillars of | 
Hercules as the Pillars were from Carthage; and as 
wing in a straight line with Carthage (xar’ ed@d 
eure Kapyn3dros), by which he seems to mean on 
the sume meridian, falling into the error, afterwards 
repeated by Ptolemy, of making the W. coast of 
Aimeca to end E. of S. instead of W. of S. (Hanno, 
»3) Scylax places it near the river Xion (which 
w other writer mentions: it seems to be the Lixus 
ef Hanno and others), 7 days’ voyage from the 
jeementory SoLoers, and 12 days’ voyage from the 
Straits; he adds that the sea was unnavigable 
tevand it on account of the shoals and mud and sea- 
weed (bat Hanno advanced much further); and he 
preeeds to describe the trade carried on there by 
ibe Phoenicians with the Ethiopians, (Scylax, Pe- 
vip. pp 53-—55.) Dionysius Periegetes places it 
at the S. extremity of Aethiopia (217—219):— 
"Ev 52 uvyoios 

Bicxorr’ drelporo wavicraro: Alsiorijes, 

avrg dr’ “Oeeary ruudrns rapa réurea Képyns. 


Pulybias placed the island at the extreme S. of 
Macretania, over against M. Atlas, one M. P. from 
the share, (Plin. vi. 31. 8. 36, comp. x. 8. 8. 9.) 
Mteiemy mentions it as one of ‘the islands adjacent 
lo Libwa, in the W. Ocean, in 5° long. and 23° 40’ 
N. ist., 40° N. of the mouth of his river SuBvs. 
‘Ptal. iv. 6. § 33; comp. § 5.) Diodorus, in his 
nvuiral narrative of the war of the Amazons of the 
uke Tritonis against the Atlanteans, mentions Cerne 
van tand and city of the latter, and as taken with 
mmense slanghter by the former (Diod. iii. 54; 

mip. Palaephat. 32). Strabo only mentions Cerne 
ts erder to ndicule Eratosthenes fur believing in its 
ustenee. (Strab. i. p. 47.) 

The pesition of Cerne has been much discussed by 
wiern gengraphers ; and, indeed, the geography of 
fanne's voyage turns very much upon it. [Lusya.] 
'} extreme views are those of Gosselin and Rennell. 
% former, who carries the whole voyage of Hanno 

further § than C. Nen, in about 28° N. lat., 
wetifes Cerne with Fedallah, on the coast of Fea, 
| weet 33° 40° N, lat., which is pretty certainly 
* fr N. Major Rennell places it as far S. as 
opim, a Littl S. of the southern C. Blanco, in 
erat 20° 5S’ N. Jat. Heeren, Mannert, and others, 
‘spt the intermediate position of Agadir, or Santa 
wus, an the coast of Marocco, just below C. Ghir, 
° wrcmnditation of the main chain of the Atlas, in 
wet JP 20’ N. lat. A sound decision is hardly 
sable; but, on the whole, the weight of evidence 
eva ia favour of Rennell’s view. (Rennell, Geo- 
=phy of Herodotus, sect. 26, vol. ii. pp. 415, 416, 
i423; Heeren, Researches, fc., African Na- 

st, vol. i. app. v. pp. 497—500.) [P. 8.] 

‘ ERU’NES (Képwves), in Britain, mentioned by 
wrny (i. 3. § 11), as lying next to the Epidii, 
ite the west of the Creones; the Epidii being to 
+ east of the Promontory Epidium (= Mull of 
atyre}. Parts of Dumbarton and Argyleshire 
‘tbe Lkeliest modern equivalents. [k. G. L.J 
CERRETA‘NI (Kefpnravol, Strab. iii. p. 162; 
&. xiv. p. 657; Kepporravol, Prol. ii. 6. § 69), a 
mi people of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the valleys 

Use S. side of the Pyrenees, especially the upper 
sey @f the river Sicoris (Segre), which still 
ons the name of Cerdagne. They were of [berian 
*, wml were celebrated for the curing of hams, 


and was | them large profits. (Strab., Ath. dl. cc.; 


Mart. xiii. 
54; Sil. Ital. iii. 358.) They were situated W. of 
the AuseTant and N. of the ILercrtes (Ptol.). 
In Pliny’s time, they were divided into the Juliani 
and Anugustani (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4). The only city 
mentioned as in their country (except perhaps the 
Brachyle of Stephanus Byz. s. v. BepaydAn) is Julia 
Libyca (IovAia Ai€vxa), near Puigcerda, (Marc. 
Hisp. p. 59; Florez, Esp. S. vol. vy. p. 10, Append. 
vol. xxiv. p. 27; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 427.) [P. S.] 

CERSUS (Képoos, Xen. Anab. i. 4. § 4). 
[Amanus, p. 116.] 

CERTIMA. [Cervtiserta.)} 

CERTO'NIUM, or CERTO'NUS (Kepranoy, 
Kepravds), a place in Mysia, only mentioned by 
Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8. g 8), on the road between 
Adramyttium and Atarneus. It has been conjec- 
tured that it may be the Cytonium (Kutamor) of 
Theopompus (Steph. s. v. Kuréviov). But Cytonium 
was between Mysia and Lydia; and Xenophon’s 
Certonus is in Mysia. {G. L.J 

CERVA'RIA (Cervera), a place in Gallia close to 
the eastern termination of the Pyrenees, or as Mela 
(ii. 5) deseribes it, according to the text of Vossius, 
“between the promontoria of the Pyrenaeus are Portus 
Veneris, celebrated for a temple, and Cervaria, the 
limit of Gallia.” It was in the country of the Sor- 
dones or Sardones. Cervera or Serbera is the name 
of a cape north of Cap Crewzx. At present it is not 
within the limits of France, but belongs to Cata- 
lonia. G.L.] 

CERYCEIUM. [Bororta, p. 414, a. 

CERYNEIA (Kepuvela, Scyl.; Kepuvia, Kepwria, 
Kepauvia, Ptol. v. 14. § 4; Diod. xiv. 59; Kopdévea, 
Kopdéyn Steph.B. ; Kupnvla,Hieroel. ; Kupnveia,Const. 
Porph.; Kividpera, Nonnus; Corineum, Plin.; Cerinea, 
Peut. Tab.: Eth. Kepuvirns, Kepovirns), a town and 
port on the N, coast of Cyprus 8 M.P. from Lapethus 
(Peut. Tab.). The harbour, bad and small as it is, 
must upon so iron a bound coast as that of the E. 
part of the N. side of Cyprus, have always insured to 
the position a certain degree of importance, Thongh 
little is known of it in antiquity it becarne famous in 
the middle ages. (Wilken, die Kreuzz, vol. vi. p.542.) 
It is now called by the Italians Cerine, and by the 
Turks Ghirne. On the W. side of the town are some 
catacombs, the only remains of ancient Cerynia. 
(Leake, Asia Minor, p. 118; Mariti, Vieggi, vol. i. 
p- 116; Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 80.) [E. B. J.] 

CERYNEILA (Keptveia, also Kepuvia, Kepauvia, 
Kepatvera, &c.: Lth. Kepuveis; respecting the ortho- 
graphy, see Schweigh. ad Jol. ii.41; Wesseling, ad 
Diod. xv. 48; and Groskurd, ad Strab, vol. ii. p. 
110; the two former adopt the form Kepéveia, the 
latter Kepavyia), a town of Achaia, was not origi- 
nally one of the 12 Achaean cities, though it after- 
wards became so, succeeding to the place of Aegae. 
Its population was increased by a large body of 
Mycenacans, when the latter abandoned their city to 
the Argives in 468. Ceryneia is mentioned as a 
member of the League on its revival in B. c. 280; 
and one of its citizens, Marcus, was chosen in 255 
as the first sole General of the League. In the time 
of Strabo, Ceryneia was dependent upon Aegium. 
It was sitnated inland upon a lofty height, W. of the 
river Cerynites (Bokhusia), and a little S. of Helice. 
Its ruins have been discovered on the height, which 
rises abcve the left bank of the Cerynites, just where 
it issues from the mountains into the plain. (Pol. 
ii. 41, 43; Paus. vii. 6. § 1, vii. 25. § 5; Strab. 
V@Q 
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P: RST: Boblaye, in cherches, de., p- 25: Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 388.) Theophrastus stated that 
the wine of Ceryneia produced abortion, CTheoplir, 
Hist. Plant, ix. 20; comp, Athen. p. 31; Aelian, 
Ve 77. xii. 6.) 

CERYNITES. [Aecrata, p13, b.J 

CESA’DA. [Arevacat, | 

CESERO or CESSERO, a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, in the territory of the Volcae ‘Teetasa 
(Ptol. ii. 3). The Itin. and the Table fix its position 
on the great Roman road from Arclate (.lr/es) to 
Narho (Narbonne). The distance frown Cessero to 
tacterrae (Beziers) is 12 M.V., and the site of Ces- 
sere corresponds to St, Titer on ae river fi rault, 
DAuville shows that the monastery of St, Tdbere is 
called Cesarion in a document of Ap. 867. As the 
place was on the river, this explains the fact of its 
being named in the Antonine Itin, “ Araura sive 
Cessero.” [dr Le) 

CESTRINE (Keorpivn, Thuc. Paus.; Keorpivia, 
Steph. B. s. 7. Kauuavia; Keatpia, Steph. B. s.r. 
Tpvia), a district of Epeirus in the south of Chaonia, 
separated from Thesprotia by the river Thyatis. 
(Vhuc. i. 46.) It is said te have received its name 
from Cestrinus, son of Helenus and Andromache, 
having fi nee called Catninania. (I'aus. i 
1b. § 1, i. 23. $6: Steph. B. s. v. Keaypay ia.) 
The sede town of this district is called Cestria 
by Pliny (iv. 1), but its more usual name appears 
to have been Ilium or Troja, in memory ot the 
Trojan colony of Helenus. (Steph. B. s. ¢. Tpota.) 
The remains of this town are still visible at the spot 
called ated Venetia, near the town of F'tliites. In 
the neighbourhood are these fertile pastures, which 
were celebrated Im ancient times for the Cestrinic 
oxen, (Hesych. #7. Keatpuixol Boes; Schol. ad 
Aristuph. Pac. 924.) The inhabitants of the dis- 


oes 


trict were called Keotpnyoi by the poet Rhianus | 


(Meph. B. sv. Xavwoi), (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol, iv. pp. 73, 175.) 

CESTRUS (Keorpos), a river of Pamphylia, 
Which rises in the mouutains of Selze (Strab, p. 571). 
‘The course of the Cestrus is between that of the 
Catarrhactes and of the Euryimedon; and it is east 
of the Catarrhaetes. It was navigable up te Perge, 
60 stadia from its mouth (p. 667). The river 
also mentioned by Mela as a vavizable river (i. 14). 
The Cestrus is 300 ft. wide at the mouth, and 15 ft. 
deep within the bar, which extends across the mouth, 
and “so shallow as to be impassable to boats that 
draw more than one foot of water.” The swell from 
the sea meeting the stream generally produces a 
vielent surf. (Beaufort, Aarameanta, p. 142.) It 


is 
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' being the seat of tunny fisheries (cetaria), ba 


| municipal rights, 


we should probably read Cetarind for Crary 
Cicero as well as Pliny. The former vik & 3 
Was a very stnall town, though enjoyimg its separ 
Pliny enumerates it amin te 
stipeniiary cities of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. i. 8; 
lin. ii. 8. s. 14.) 


[E. HE. 
CETIS er CITES, [CALYCADNTS | 
CE'TIUM, a Roman munictpiuin in the extrese 
east of Noricum, at the foot of mount Cetios, io 
which it derived its name. (itin. Ant. p. 234, Gri, 
Inserept. ) 462, where it is called Aelia Ceneme 
ps? wrt site is only matter of cunjects ure. (L.s] 


“YIUS MONS (Keriov dpos: Aahieniers).s 
Rel of Noricum on the borders of Upper 
Pannonia (Ptol. ii, 14. § 1, 15. § 1), exumix 
fron Aemona to the Danube, and termunuy © 


the west of Vindobona. (L.s] 
CE'TIUS (Kifrioy), a branch of the Cums 
river of Mysia. Pliny (v. 30) savs “ Pergenx 
which the Selinus flows through, Cetins 
descending from Mount Pindasus.” — Strabe (p. 616) 
Inentions a inountamn torrent Cetion, which nee 2 
the Eleatis, and falls inte another like torrent, tbe 
into another, and finally into the Caicus. 
maps make this river flow frum the perth, and a 
the Caicus on the right bank: but Strabo’ ce 
inust fall into the Cajcus on the left bank. lt cst 
have given ‘name to the Ceteti (Karrein). thoucs 
Strabo prote ss¢s not to know who the Cetey or 


fame br 


Nay 


| ner to tnderstand the verse of the Odysser (4. 52) 





must have been more open in ancient tines, according | 


tu Strabo and Mela, No modem name is given to 
this river by Beaufort. Leake {. {seer Minor, p. 194) 
naines it the Ad-se, apparently on the anthority of 
Koehler, ald Fellows ( Asie Miner, P- 194) fives it 
the same name, [G.L.] 
CETARUM. [Tarnrosanr. ] 
CETA'RIA (Kytapia, Ptol, iti, 1. 84: Fth. 
Cetarinus), a small town of Sicily, placed by Pte- 
leiny, the ouly author who affunis any clue to its 
position, on the N. coast of the island 
Panortius and Drepauam, but its exact 
nucertain. Fazello and Cluaver fix it at the 
di Scupelia on the W. side of the Gulf of 


between 
site is 

Torre 
Castella. 


mare; but if the river Bathys of Ptoleiny, which 
he enumerates Immediately atter it, be the modern 
dati, or Fiati, the position snevested t r Cetaria is 


untenable, Its name was probably derived from its 


where they are mentioned, 
CETOBRUGA, [CAETOBRIN. ] 
CEUTRONES, a people mentioned by Corar 
CB. G. v.39) as subject to the Nervi. Thes as 
mentioned by any other writer, and their posam = 
unknown. (GL 
CEVELUM, a place in North Gallia, acesrcios & 
the Table, on the road between Noviomazus (.\eae 


GL) 


- 


qen) and Atuaca, that is Aduatuca (Jorgera} bt 
is placed between Noviomagus and Blariacun ( be 


rick), beth well known positions, D'Apriue say 
poses that the position of Cevelum may be Asw © 


the Maas, thouch he admits that the distance tes 
Nymegen js twice as much as the Table ove 


Walekenaer selects Clereshurg as the syne. LG. L\ 

CEVENNA. [CrBenna.] 

CHA'BALA (Xa€ada, Ptol. v. 12. § 6). 8% 
of Albania, evidently the same which Pint ae 
Cabaliea, and makes the exapital of the omsty. 
[ALBANTA. ] 

CHABORAS (Xa€spas, Ptol. . 18. $3; PS 
xxv. 3; CHABURA, Procop, BP. ii. 5; Aponseas 
"AGoppas, Strab. xvi. p. 7475 Zosim, ui, 15; AT 


Marc, xiv. 3, xxiii, 5; Anvras, 'ASonpes, le 
Char, p- 4), a Jarge river of Mes ypentarila whos 


M. Masius, about 40 miles fram Noy 
and flows inte the Euphrates at Circesiam (Acre 
sinh). Its present name is Khedur, There 5 
doubt, that though differently spelt, the mam a! 
represent the same niver, being only Gax>s 
oleae or changes from the use of diferest & 
pirates, Procop, (1. c.) speaks of if as a nee 4 


rises in 


importance, and Ammianns states that Jala = 
crossed it “ per navalem Aborae ponte Sho" 


describes it near the town of Anthe 
Buchart conjectured that the Chaboras = the “= 
as the Araxes of Xenophon (Aned. r 


a8 


p4. 5° 


bot though we have stated elsewhere thal Us ¢ 
probable [ARAXES, No. 4], we are disposes. 97° 


reconsideration, to reject the conjectur, Se» 


CHADISIUS. 


distance between Thapsacus, where Cyrus crossed 
the Euphrates, and this Araxes, is much greater 
than between Thapsacus and the river Chaboras, 

The Chaboras is fed by several smaller streams, 
thy names of which are mentioned in the later 
cusical writers. These are, the Scrrtus (Procop. 
& Jedif. ii. 7), the Conpes (Ibid. ii. 2), and the 
Mrupostcs (Julian. Or. i. p. 27). 

Pulemy (vr. 18. § 6) mentions a town called 
Cuspona (XaSe@pa), on the Euphrates, which he 
pines near Nicephorion, and which probably derives 
ts tasne from the river, and Simocat. (iv. 10) 
rowntiims "AGopéaw ppovpioy, which is, as certainly, 
tir sume \ ° 

CHADI'SIUS (XaBiews) or CHADISIA (Plin. 
v3), anverof Pontas. There was also a town 
Coadivia (Xabria: Eth. Xadiows). Hecataeus, 
iucted by Stephanus (s. «, Xadiolia), speaks of Cha- 
twin x8 a city of the Lencusyri, that is, of the Cap- 
paluraus; and he says, “the plain Themiscyra 
rtteuds from Chadisia to the Thermodon.” Menip- 
ves, in bis Periplus of the two Ponti, also quoted by Ste- 
hain, saps: “from the Lycastus to the village and 
ower Chadisius is 150 stadia, and from the Chadisius 
e the iver Iris 100 stadia.” The Lycastus is 20 
‘wa east of Amisus (Sameun), and Hamilton 
Resrerches, fe. vol. i. p. 288) identifies it with the 
fers {rmak, a river between two and three miles 
wt the Acropolis of Amisus. The Chadisius 
uvwt be certainly identified, for the distance from 
w Lvcastus to the Chadisins, according to Arrian, 
only 40 stadia. The whole distance from Amisus 
'iie Lris is 270 stadia, according to Marcian, who 
rae to have followed Menippus, but only 160 ac- 
ding to Arrian. [G. L.} 
CHAERONELA (Xaipdvem : 'Eth. Xaipwvevs, 
. Xewarris: Adj. Xa:parixés; Kdpurna), a town 
Bortia, situated near the Cephissus, upon the 
ries of Phocis, The town itself does not appear 
lave teen of much importance; bat it has ob- 
ord great celebrity in consequence of the battles 
*h were fought in its neighbourhood. Its position 
virally rendered it the scene of military operations, 
Wt stood in a small plain, which commanded 
- eatrance from Phocis into Boeotia, and which 
«ingly would be occupied by an army desirous 
(etreting Boeotia from an invading force. Chae- 
wa as situated at the head of the plain, shut in 
i Ligh peojeeting rock, which formed, in ancient 
mm the citadel of the town, and was called 
rehas or Petrochus (Mérpayos, Paus. ix. 41, 
». Tidrpexeos, Plat. Sud. 17). The town lay at 
fwt of the hill, and is said to have derived its 
¢ from Chaeron, who, according to the statement 
‘starch, built it towards the east, whereas it 
previously faced the west. (Pans. ix. 40. §5; 
a B. a. ts Phat. de Cwriosit. 1.) 

‘arroneia is not mentioned by Homer’; but by 
» of the ancient writers it was supposed to be 
mame town as the Boeotian Arne. (Hom. /1. ii. 
) fAnxm, No, 2.) In the historical period it 
depemient upon Orehomenus (Thue, iv. 67). 
) int mentioned in n.c. 447, when an important 
* was fought near the town, in consequence of 
t the Athenians lost the supremacy which they 
rseccised for a short period in Boeotia, Chae- 
ut hah previously been in the hands of the party 
ucalle te the Athenians; but having been seized 
ie appesite party, Tolmides, at the head of a 
Athenian foree, marched against it. He suc- 
dm taking the town, but was shortly afterwards 
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defeated by the Boeotians in the neighbourhood, and 
fell in the battle. (Thue. i. 113; Diod. xii. 6.) In 
B. C. 424 a plot was formed to betray the town to 
the Athenians, but the project was betrayed, and 
the place was occupied by a strong Boeotian force. 
(Thue, iv, 76,89.) In the Phocian war Chaeroneia 
was unsuccessfully besieged by Onomarchus, the 
Phocian leader, but it was afterwards taken by his 
son Phalaecus, (Diod, xvi. 33, 39.) 

Another and much more celebrated battle was 
fought at Chaeroncia on the 7th of August, B. c. 
338, in which Philip, by defeating the united forces 
of the Athenians and Boeotians, crushed the liberties 
of Greece. Of the details of this battle we have no 
account, but an interesting memorial of it still re- 
mains. We learn from Pausanias (ix. 40. § 10) 
and Strabo (ix. p.414) that the sepulchre of the 
Thebans who fell in the battle, was near Chacroneia; 
and the former writer states that this sepulchre was 
surmounted by a lion, as an emblem of the spirit of 
the Thebans, The site of the monument is marked 
by a tamulus about a mile, or a little more, from 
the khan of Xépurna, on the right side of the road 
towards Orchomenus; but when the spot was visited 
by Leake, Dodwell and Gell, the lion had completely 
disappeared, A few years ago, however, the mound 
of earth was excavated, and a colossal! lion discovered, 
deeply imbedded in its interior, “ This noble piece 
of sculpture, though now strewed in detached masses 
about the sides and interior of the excavation, may 
still be said to exist nearly in its original integrity. 
It is evident, from the appearance of the fragments, 
that it was com from the first of more than 
one block, although not certainly of so many as its 
remains now exhibit. .... This lion may, upon 
the whole, be pronounced the most interesting se- 
puichral monument in Greece. It is the only one 
dating from the better days of Hellas—with the 
exception perhaps of the tumulus of Marathon— 
the identity of which is beyond dispute.” ( Mure.) 

The third great battle fought at Chaeroneia was 
the one in which Sulla defeated the generals of 
Mithridates in p.c. 86. Of this engagement a long 
account is given by Plutarch, probably taken almost 
verbatim from the commentaries of Sulla. (Plut. 
Sull, 17, seq.) The narrative of Plutarch is illus. 
trated by Col. Leake with his usual accuracy and 
sagacity. Mount Thurium, called in the time of 
Plutarch, Orthophagium, the summit of which was 
seized by Sulla, is supposed by Leake to be the 
highest point of the hills behind Chaeroneia; and 
the torrent Morins, below Mount Thurium, is pro- 
bably the rivulet which joins the left bank of the 
Cephissus, and which separates Mt. Hedylium from 
Mt. Acontium. 

Chaeroneia continued to exist under the Roman 
empire, and is memorable at that period as the birth- 
place of Plutarch, who spent the later years of his 
life in his native town. In the time of Pausanias 
Chaeroneia was noted for the manufacture of per- 
furned oils, extracted from flowers, which were used 
as a remedy against pain, (Pans. ix. 41. § 6.) 

Chaeroneia stood upon the site of the modern vil- 
lage of Képwrna. There are not many remains of 
the ancient city upon the plain; but there are some 
ruins of the citadel upon the projecting rock already 
described ; and on the face of this rock, fronting the 
plain, are traces of the ancient theatre. In the 
church of the Panaghia, in the village, are several 
remains of ancient art, and inscriptions. From the 
latter we learn that Serapis was worshipped in the 
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town. Pausanias does not mention the temple of 
this deity ; but he states that the principal object of 
veneration in lis time was the sceptre of Zeus, once 
borne by Avamemnon, and which was considered to 
be the undoubted work of the god Hephaestus. At 
the foot of the theatre there rises a small torrent, 
which flows into the Cephissus. It was called in an- 
cient times Haeimon or Thertnedon, and its water was 
dyed by the blood of the Thebans and Boeotians in 
their memorable defeat by Philip. ae Dem. 19; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 112, seq., 192, 
seq.; Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 212, seq.; 
Ulrichs, Reisen in Griechenland, p. 158, seq. ) 

CHALA (XaAa, Isid. Char. p. 5), a town in the 
eastern part of ancient Assyria, probably the capital 
of the district called Catavontris, a name whick is 
preserved in that of the river of //olwan (Xadwvitis, 
Strab, xi. pp. 529, 736; Dionys. Perieg. 1015; 
Plin. vi. 26. 8.30; Kadwritis, Polyb, v. 54). 
Chala is within a short distance of the M Zagros. 
Diodorus (xvii. 110) relates that Xerxes, on his 
return from Greece, placed a colony of Boeotians in 
this neighbourhood, which was called from their 
native town CELONAK (KeéAwva). They were 
most likely placed along the banks of the J/olwan 
river, Chala has been sometimes connected with 
Colacene, but its position docs not answer to this 
identification. Phony erred in placing the district 
Chalonitis on the Tigris, as it was clearly to the E. 
close to the mountains. he 

CHALAEUM (XdAqmov; in Ptol. iii, 15. Ae 
Xadews: Eth, Xadaios), a town upon the coast of 
the Locri Ozolae, near the borders of Phocis. Leake 
places it at Larnaki. Pliny erroneously calls it a 
town of Phocis, and savs that it was situated seven 
miles from Delphi; it is not improbable that he con- 
founded it with Cirrha, which is about that distance 
from Delphi. (Thue. iii. 101; Hecataens, ap. Steph. 
s.t.; Plin, iv. 3. 8.4; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 

CHUALASTRA (Xaddetpa, Strab. vii. p. 330; 
Xadéorpyn, Herd. vii. 123; Xadaterpa, Plut. 
Alex. 49; Plin. iv. 10. § 17, xxxi. 10. § 46). 2 


Axias, which belonged to the Thracians and pos- 
sessed a harbour. (steph. B. st.) Persens, king 
ef Macedonia, barbaronsly put all the male in- 
habitants to death,  (Diud, Acerpt. 308.) After- 
wards the population, with that of other towns of 
Myxdonia, was absorbed in great measure by Thes- 
salonica on its foundation by Cassander. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that many remains should be 
existing, The site may, however, be considered to 
be at or near the malern Audakia. (Tatel, Thes- 
salon, pu 2773; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 450.) (FE. B. J.) 

CHALCE’DON (Xadundav: Eth. Xadnnddnos 
or XaAnidevs), “a city of Bithynia, at the entrance 
of the Pontus, opposite to Byzantium,” as Stephanus 
(x. 0, Xadxniav) describes it; and a colony of the 
Megareis. (Thue. iv. 75.) 

The tract abont Chalcedon was called Chalce- 
donia. (Herod. iv. 85.) According to Menippns, 
the distanee along the left-hand coast from the 
temple of Zeus Urius and the mouth of the Pon- 
tus ¢o Chalcedon was 120 stadia. All the coins 
of Chalcedon have the name written KaAytdar, 
and this is also the way in which the name is 
written in the best MSS. of Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and other writers, by whom the place is mentioned. 





| iv. 85, 87). 


CHALCEDON. 


The distance from Chalcedon to Brzanticm ms 

reckoned seven stadia (Plin. v. 32), or as it 1s sated 

by Pliny elsewhere (ix. 15), one Roman mile, rir 

is eight stadia. Polvbius (iv. 39) makes the distance 

between Chalcedon and Byzantiuin 14 stadia; wach 

is much nearer the mark. But it is difficult to st 

from what points these different measurements tere 

made, The distance from Scutari (Chrvsoqous ) to 
the Seraclio paint in Constantinople (according tea 

survey in the Hydrographical office of the Adminty) 
is nearly one nautical mile. In the same chat a 
place Caledonia is marked, but probaby the inuc- 

tion is not worth much. Chalcedon, however, mat 
have been at least two miles south of Scutari, perbans 
more; and the distance from Chalcedon to the pearst 
point of the Eurcpean shore is greater even than that 
which Polybius gives. Chrysopolis, which Strabo 
calls a village, and which was in the Chalerdea 
(Xenophon, Angad. vi. 6, 38), was really at the a 
trance of the Bosporus on the side of the Proposts, 
but Chalcedon was not, It is stated that tbe maces 
Greeks give to the site of Chalcedon the mm 
Chalkedon, and the Turks call it Kadi-Kun. The 
position of Chalcedon was not so favourable as that 
of the opposite city of Byzantium, in the opioxe 
the Persian Megabazus (Herod. iv. 144), who & 
reported to have said that the founders of Chaked«: 
must have been blind, for Chalcedon was stLe 
seventeen years before Byzantium; and the sett, 
we must suppose, had the choice of the two ples. 
It was at the mouth of a small river Chakeio 
(Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 803) ar Chale. 


point of land near it: then it was named Cvipesa, 
from the forin of the harbour probably; and toaliy 
Caecorum Oppidum, or the town of the blind. The 
story in Herodotus does not tell us why Megatars 
condemned the judgment of the founders of Cha®e- 
don. Strabo (p. 320) observes that the shaals of the 
pelamys, which pass from the Enxine throosh te 
Bosporus, are frightened from the shore of Chakecm 


| by a projecting white rock to the opposite sive, ad 
town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, situated on the | 


Thermaran gulf at the right of the mouth of the | 


so are carried by the streain to By zantium, the page 
of which place derive a great profit from them. He 
also reports a story that Apollo advised the fuamien 
of Byzantium to choose a position opposite to we 
blind; the blind being the settlers from Megara, wt 
chose Chalcedon as the site of their city, when ther 
was a better place oppesite. Pliny (ix. 5) bea 
like story about the pelamys being frightened ina 
the Asiatic shore; and Tacitus (Arm, xii. 63) bes 
the same story as Strabo, The remarks of Pots ios 
on the position of Byzantium and Chaleeden art 3 
his fourth book (¢. 39, &c.). 

Chalcedon, however, was a place of considers) 
trade, and a flourishing town. It contained mf 
temples, and one of Apollo, which had an om 
Strabo reckons his distances along the const of B:tos- 
nia from the temple of the Chaleedonii (p 643. at 
p- 546). When Darius had his bridce of boasts 5-2 
for crossing over to Europe in his Scythian exp3- 
tion, the architect constructed it, as Heradctus => 
poses, half way between Byzantium and the tera 
at the entrance of the Pontus, and an the Assm: 
side it was within the territory of Chalcedon (=v 
But the Chalcedonia extended to thr 
Euxine, if the temple of the Chalcadonn of Strut 
(pp. 319,563) is the temple of Zeus Urius as it x= 
to be. The territory of Chalcedon therefore secujo¢ 


the Asiatic side of the Bosporus. Strabo, afin 


Pliny (v. 32) states that Chalcedon was first razed 
Procerastis, a name which may be derived fran 8 
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speaking of Chalcedon and Chrysopolis and the tem- 
ple of the Chalcedonii, adds, “ and the country has, 
a little above the sea, the fountain Azaritia, which 
contains small crocodiles: then follows the sea-coast 
of the Chalcedonii, named the bay of Astacus, a part 
ef the Propontis.” According to this the Chalce- 
denii bad once the bay of Astacus, which is very 


corrupt, and might 
It is not likely at any rate that 
than the north side of the bay of 
Chaleedon was taken by the Persian 
(nanes, after the Scythian expedition of Darius (v. 
26) When Lamachas led his men from the river 
Calex in Bithynia (B.c. 424), where he lost his 
thips by a flood in the river, he came to Chalcedon 
(Thucyd iv. 75), which must then have been on 
friendly terms with the Athenians. It afterwards 
changed sides, and received a Lacedaemonian Har- 
west (Plat. Alew. c.29); but the Athenians soon 
reevvered it. However, at the time of the return of 
the Ten Thousand, it seems to have been again in 
the possession of the Lacedaemonians (Xenophon, 
Anad. vii. 1, 20). Chalcedon was the birth-place of 
the philosopher Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon was included in the limits of the king- 
éan of Bithynia, and it came into the possession of 
the Romans under the testament of Nicomedes, B. c. 
74 When Mithridates invaded Bithynia, Cotta, 
who was the at the time, fled to Chalcedon, 
and all the Romans in the neighbourhood crowded to 
the place fur protection. Mithridates broke the 
chains that protected the fort, burnt four ships, and 
wwed away the remaining sixty. Three thousand 
Romans lost their lives in this assault on the city. 
(Appian. Mitkrid. 71; Plut. Lucull. 8.) Under 
the enpire Chalcedon was made a free city. The 
mtaation of Chalcedon exposed it to attack in the 
decline of the empire. Some barbarians whom Zosi- 
mun (i 34) calls Scythians, plundered it in the reign 
ef Valerian and Gallienus. It was taken by Chosroes 
te Persian in A.D. 616, and “a Persian camp was 
muntained above ten years in the presence of Con- 

" (Gibbon, Decline, ge. c. 46.) But 
Ubaleedon still existed, and its final destruction is 
tue to the Turks, who used the materials for the 
mseeyses and other buildings of Constantinople. 
Chaleedon, however, seems to have contributed ma- 
wrals for some of the edifices of Constantinople long 
before the Turks laid their hands on it. (Amm. 
Mare. xxxi. 1, and the notes of Valesius.) 

This place is noted for a General Council, which 
was beld here a. p. 451. [G. L.] 





COLN OF CILALCEDON, 


CHALCERITIS. [Arettas.] 

CHALCETOR (XaAxhtwp: Eth, Xarnhrwp), 
s pare im Caria. Strabo (p. 636) says that the 
meantain range of Grion is parallel to Latmus, and 
exends east from the Milesia through Caria to En- 
ewxes amd the Chalcetores, that is, the people of 
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Chalcetor. The site of Chalcetor is not ascertained. 
In another passage (p. 658) Strabo names the town 
Chalcetor, which some writers have erroneously 
altered to Chalcetora; but the form Xad«nrépwv 
(Strab. p.636) is the Ethnic name (Groskurd, 7ranal. 
of Strabo, vol. iii. p. 55). 

Stephanus has a place Chalcetorium in Crete 
(s. v. XaAxnrépiov); unless we should read Caria for 
Crete. (See Meineke's ed.) [G. L.] 

CHALCIA or CHALCE (Xadxela, XaAxla, 
XdAnn;: Eth, Xadxirns and XaAxaios, Steph. z. v. 
XdAnn: Chalki), a small island, distant 80 stadia 
from Telus and 400 from Carpathns, and about 
800 from Astypalaea: it had a small town of the 
same name, a temple of Apollo and a harbour 
(Strab. p. 488; Plin. v. 31). Thucydides who men- 
tions the island several times (viii. 41, 44, 55) calls 
it Chalce. Leon and Diomedon, the Athenian com- 
manders (B.C. 412) after their attack on Rhodes, 
where the Peloponnesian ships were hauled up, retired 
toChalce as a more convenient place than Cos to watch 
the movements of the enemy’s fleet from. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 224) mentions an inscription found 
in Rhodes, which contains the Ethnic name Chalcetes. 
The island was near the west coast of Rhodes, and 
probably subject to Rhodes. G. L.] 

CHALCIDEIS. Same No. 2. 

CHALCI'DICE (7 XaAxiduch, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 11; Eth. and Adj. XadxiSevs), the name applied 
to the whole of the great peninsula, lying southward 
of the ridge of Mt. Cissus ( Khortiatzi), between the 
Thermaic and Strymonic Gulf. It terminates in 
three prongs, running out into the Aegaean Sea, 
called respectively Acte, Sithonia, and Pallene, the 
first being the most easterly, and the latter the most 
westerly. The peninsula of Acte, which terminates 
with Mt. Athos, rising out of the sea precipitously 
to the height of nearly 6,400 feet, is ragged, and 
clothed with forests, which leave only a few spots 
suitable for cultivation. [ArHos.] The Middle 
or Sithonian peninsula (2:@wvla : Longos), is also 
hilly and woody, though in a less degree. The 
peninsula of Pallene (MadAjvy: Kasséndhra), 
was pre-eminent for its rich and highly cultivated 
territory. The gulf between Acte and Sithonia was 
called the Singitic, and that between Sithonia and 
Pallene the Toronaic or Mecybernaean. 

It must be recollected that the original Chalcidice, 
though the name has been extended in consequence 
of the influence which the people of the Chalcidic 
race enjoyed during the meridian period of Grecian 
history, did not comprehend Crossaea, nor the dis- 
tricts of Acanthus and Stageirus, colonies of Andrus, 
nor that of Potidaea, a colony of Corinth, nor even 
Olynthus or the territory around it to the N., 
which was occupied by a people who had been driven 
out of Bottiaeis W. of the Lydias in the early times 
of the Macedonian monarchy. 

The principal possession of the Chalcidian settlers 
from Euboea (Strab. x. p. 447) in the earliest time 
of their migration, probably in the 7th century B.c., 
seems to have been the Sithonian headland, with its 
port and fortress Torone; from thence they extended 
their power inland, until at length they occupied 
the whole of Mygdonia to the S. of the ridges which 
stretched W. from the mountain range at the head 
of the Singitic gulf (Nizvoro) together with Crossaea, 
Artabazus, on his return from the Hellespont, having 
reduced Olynthus, together with some other places 
which had revolted from Xerxes, slew all the Bottiaei 
who had garrisoned Olynthus, and gave up the place 
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to the Chalcidians. We find the Bottiaci joined, on 
two occasions, with the Chalcidians as allies (Thuc. 
i. 65, ii. 79), and one of their silver coins with the 
Jegend Botriaiay is precisely similar, both in type 
and fabric, to those of the Chalcidians, impressed 
with the head of Apollo and his lyre (comp. Eckhel, 
vol. ii. p. 70). At the instigation of Perdiccas, the 
Chalcidians made war upon the Athenians who held 
Potidaea and other towns in their neighbourhood, 
and were successful in more than one engagement 
(Thue. ii. 79). Brasidas was indebted to their co- 
operation for his first successes (Thue, iv. 83), and 
it was to his expedition into Thrace that the Chal- 
eidian republics owed their final independence. 
(Thue. v. 18.) After the Peloponnesian war, in 
consequence of the complaints of the Apollonians of 
Chaleidice aud Acanthians, the Laccdaemonians sent 
an artiny against Olynthus, which, after losing two 
of its commanders, succeeded in the 4th campaign 
(. c. 379) in reducing the city to submission 
(Xen. Hell. y. 8). The history of Chaleidice, after 
the supremacy which Olynthus obtained over its 
other towns, follows the fortunes of that city. 
eid! 

Ptolemy (l.¢.) divides the whole peninsula into 
two parts, Chaleidice and Paralia (for so the word 
which appears as Paraxia in the printed copies 
should be read). Paralia contained all the ma- 
ritime conntry between the bay of Thessalonica, 
and Derrhis, the Cape of Sithonia: thus the W, 
coast of Sithonia was at that time included in 
Paralia and the E. in Chaleidice, together with 
Acanthus, the entire peninsula of Acte, and all the 
coast land in the Strymonic gulf as far N. as Bro- 
iniscus, with the exception of Stageira. 

An aceount of the different Chalcidian towns will 
be found under the separate heads ; beginning from 
the W. they are Anneta near the cape, which 
marks the entrance of the inner Thermaic galf, 
Giconus, ANTIGONELA and PoTmpaka, Between 
these towns lay the territory called Crossaka. In 
Pallene were the towns of SAX, MENDE, SctoNE, 
Tusrambes, Akor, Nearouts, Aviuyris, either 
wholly or partly colonies from Eretria, In Sithonia 
were MecyBerna, SERMYLE, GALErsUs, TORONE, 
Saure, Sincus, Prrornus, Assa, all or most 
of them of Chaleidian origin. At the head of 
the Toronaic gulf in the interior of Chalcidice lay 
OtyetTHUs, APOLLONIA, ScoLus, SPARTOLUS, 
Axceta, Miacorus or Mrtcorus, On the seanty 
spaces, adinitted by the mountain ridge which ends 
in Athos, were planted some Thracian and Pelasgic 
settlements of the same inhabitants as those who 
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and Axcitvs, all colonies from Andros, to whch 
may be added Srratonice, Bromiscus, and Axe- 
THUSA. (Grote, /ist. of Greece, vol. tv. p. 31; 
Leake, Trav. in Northern Greece, vol. it.; Gnese- 
bach, Reisen, vol. ii. pp. 6—16.) E. BJ.) 
CHALCI'DICE, a district of Syria. Keeieer 
CHALCIS, in Syria. 1. The chief city of Cin 
cidice, one of the ten political divisions of N. Srna 
(Prol. v.15.) It was situated 53 M. P. from Anpra 
(Peut.Tab.) and 18 M.P. trom Beroea (Antonia). 


| The Peutinger Tables make it ont to be 29 MP. ina 


the latter place, while Procopins (8. P. i. 12) o-s 
the distance as 84 studia. Both these statem-ats 
are incorrect, as Ainnisrin is about 12 English moe 
from Aleppo (Pococke, Trar, vol. ii. p. 217; Adi-)- 
féda, Tab. Syr. p.119.) The Hamath Zobsh waich 
was taken by Solomon (2 Chron, viii. 3) has bea 
identified with Chalcis ( Rosenmiiller, Zandbsck de> 
Bibl. Alt. vol. i. pt. ii. p. 250), and the salt tale” 
where David conquered Hadadezer king of Zoba2, 
when he went to recover bis border on the Eu pirates, 
is in all probability the lake and marsh of Jate & 
Sabakhah, which in winter occupies a space to the 
E. of Kinnisrin, extending for about 12 miles. ea 
a breadth varying from 3 to 5 miles. The puwertal 
evaporation of the summer heat causes it to co 
tallize, and a white coarse-grained salt is forwort in 
large quantities over the whole surface. ((hespt, 
Lrped, Euphrat. vol. i. p. 415; Thornsem, Bydboth. 
Sacr. vol. v. p. 470; comp. Winer, Real Wort, Bact, 
s.v. Aram.) In A. p. 542 the town of Chalkis was 
taken and plundered by Chosroes (Procup. 1 +; 
Gibbon, Deel. and Fall, vol. viii. p. 315; Le Bear, 
Bas Empire, vol. ix. p. 24; comp. vol. ii, p. 54) 
2. Ap Becum. Pliny (v. 23, § 19) speaks aa 
city of this name in the district Chalciderme, wti-A 
he describes as the most fertile of all Svria. The 
Chalcis, XaAxis of Strabo (xvi. p. 753), was a arr 
and district subject to Ptolemy, son of Mennaeas, 
who held besides the eity of Hetiopous ( Baartec}, 
the plain of Marsyas, and the mountain region of 
Ituraea. Josephus expressly describes it as under 
Mount Lebanon (Antiq. xiv. 7. § 4, BJ 9. § 2). 
It has been confounded with the Chalcis S. af Aleoge, 
but the statement of Josephus (comp, Amfeg. mv. 
3. § 2; Reland, Palaest. p. 315) shows that its pe 
sition must be sought for elsewhere. Ptolerny was 
succeeded by his son the first Lrsanias; whose pee 
sessions after his murder by Antony were fartnr< 5 
Zenolorus. (Joseph, Antig. xv. 10. $1, B. J. i 2k 
§ 4.) In a.p. 41 Claudius bestowed Chars a 
Herod, a brother of the elder Herod Agnpypa (e 
his death in A.p. 48 his kingdom went to bis uepbee, 


eceupied Lemnos and Imbros, with a mixture of a) the younger Herod Agrippa (B,J. ii. 12. § 1). Ke 


few Chaleidians, while the inhabitants spoke both | 


Pelasgic and Hellenic. [ATiHos, } 


held it four years, and was then transferred wrth tre 


Near the narrow title of king to the provinces of Batanaea, Trach acitss, 


isthmus which joins this promontory to Thrace, and | Abilene, and others (Antig, xx. 7.$1). Afterward: 
along the NW. coast of the Strvmonie gulf were the , Aristobulus, son of Herod, king of Chalcis, obtained 


considerable towns of SANE, ACANTHUS, STAGEIRA 
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his father’s kingdom which had been taken frm bs 
cousin Agrippa IL, and in A, p, 73 was still dymsss 
of the district (B. J. vii. 7. §1). During the reer 
of Domitian it appears to have become incorporsind 
in the Roman province, and the city to hare reestved 
the additional name of Flavia, (Eckhe!, vol. 2_ 


_p. 263; Marquardt, Handbuch der Rim, Alter. p. VS 4, 


Noris. de Epoch. Syro-Mae, (ce. ix. § 3.) 
The town of Chalcis was therefore situated scoe> 


where in the Bukd'a, probably Sof Baaliec. The 


valley has not yet been examined with reference to 
the site of this city. It has been suczested thet mm 
position may be at or pear ZaAle, in the neg bboar~ 
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hod of which at the village of J7eusn Nicha, are 
sane remarkable remains (comp. Chesney, Ezped. 
Evphrat, vol. i. p. 472). Or perhaps at Majdel 
Anyar, where Abi-l-féda (Tab. Syr. p. 20) speaks of 
great ruins of hewn stones. (Robinson, Bibloth. 
Seer, vol. v. p. 90). CE. B. JL] 

CHALCIS (XoAgis: Eth, Xadnidevs, Chalci- 
ieneis). 1. ('Egripo, Negropont), the chief town 
of Euboea, separated from the opposite coast of 
limotia by the nurrow strait of the Euripus, which 
iw at this spot only 40 yards across. The Euripus 
« here divided into two channels by a rock in the 
muddle of the strait. This rock is at present occu- 
ped by a square castle; a stone bridge, GO or 70 
het in length, connects the Boeotian shore with this 
cattle; and another wooden bridge, about 35 feet 
beg, reaches from the castle to the Euboean coast. 
in autiqnity also, 2s we shall presently see, a bridge 
ai» oonpected Chaleis with the Bocotian coast. 
The channel between the Boeotian coast and the 
tek is very shallow, being not more than three 
fet in depth; but the channel between the rock 
asi Chalkis is about seven or eight feet in depth. 
it is in the latter channel that the extraordinary 
taiet take place, which are frequently mentioned by 
toy ancient writers. According to the common 
acount the tide changed seven times in the day, 
and seven times in the night; but Livy states that 
there was no regularity in the change, and that the 
fhuz and reflax constantly varied, — a phaenomenon 
shich he ascribes to the sudden squalls of wind 
fram the mountains. (Strab. x. p. 403; Mela, ii. 
7; Plim 1.97; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 10; Liv. 
zxvin, 6.) 

An intelligent modern traveller observes that 
“at times the water runs as much as eight miles 
ss hear, with a fall under the bridge of about 
1| fet; bat what is most singular is the fact, that 
vesels lying 150 yards from the bridge are not 
iu the least affected by this rapid. It remains 
tut a short time in a quiescent state, changing its 
&rection in a few minutes, and almost immediately 
mmning its velocity, which is generally from four 
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the Aeolians of Cume and the Eretrians. Rhegium 
in Italy, and Naxos, Zancle, Tauromenium and 
other cities in Sicily, are also mentioned as Chal- 
cidian colonies. 

During the early period of its history, the govern- 
ment of Chalcis was in the hands of an aristocracy, 
called Hippobotae (Immwo€éra:, i.e. the feeders of 
horses), who corresponded to the ‘Ixwe/s in other 
Grecian states. (Herod. v. 77, vi. 100; Strab. x. 
p. 447; Plut. Pericl. 23; Aelian, V. H. vi. 1.) 
These Hippobotae were probably proprietors of the 
fertile plain of Lelantum, which lay between Chalcis 
and Eretria. The possession of this plain was a 
frequent subject of dispute between these two cities 
(Strab, x. p. 448), and probably occasioned the war 
between them at an early period, in which some of 
the most powerful states of Greece, such as Samos 
and Miletus, took part. (Thuc. i. 15; Herod. v. 
99; Spanheim, ad Callim. Del. 289; Hermann, in 
Rheinisches Museum, vol. i. p. 85.) 

Soon after the expulsion of the Peisistratidae 
from Athens, the Chalcidians joined the Boeotians 
in making war upon the Athenians; but the latter 
crossed over into Euboea with a great force, defeated 
the Chalcidians in a decisive battle, and divided the 
lands of the wealthy Hippobotae among 4000 Athe- 
nian citizens as clernchs B. c. 506. (Her. v. 77.) 
These settlers, however, abandoned their possessions 
when the Persians, under Datis and Artaphernes, 
landed at Eretria. (Herod. vi. 100.) After the 
Persian wars, Chalcis, with the rest of Euboea, 
became a tributary of Athens, and continued under 
her rule, with the exception of a few months, till 
the downfal of the Athenian empire at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. In B.c. 445, Chalcis 
joined the other Euboeans in their revolt from 
Athens; but the whole island was speedily recon- 
quered by Pericles, who altered the government of 
Chalcis by the expulsion of the Hippobotae from the 
city. (Plut. Per. 23.) 

In the 21st year of the Peloponnesian war, B. c. 
411, Euboea revolted from Athens (Thue, viii. 95), 
and on this occasion we first read of the construction 


‘ five miles an hour either way, its greatest ra-| of a bridge across the Euripus. Anxious to secure 
ety being however always to the southward. | an uninterrupted communication with the Boeotians, 
Tue results of three months’ observation, in which | the Chalcidians built a mole from either shore, 
Le sbowe ena were noted, afforded no suf- leaving a passage in the centre for only a single 
‘went data fer reducing them to any regularity.” | ship: and fortifying by towers each side of the 
ifeany Cyclopaedia, vol. x. p. 59.) opening in the mole, (Diod. xiii. 47.) Chalcis 

Chaleis was a city of great antiqnity, and con-| was now independent for a short time; but 
tinged to be an invportant place from the earliest _ when the Athenians had recovered a portion of their 
to toe latest times. It is said to have been founded | former power, it again came under their supremacy, 
tefee the Trojan war by an lonic colony from | together with the other cities in the island. (Diod. 
Athens, ander the conduct of Pandorus, the son of | xv. 30.) In later times it was successively occu- 


Evebthens. (Strab. x. p. 447; Scymn. Ch. 573.) 
lk i mentioned by Homer. (/1. ii. 537.) After 
Ue Traian war Cothus settled in the city another | 
beic colony from Athens, (Strab. fc.) Chalcis | 
we became one of the greatest of the Ionic cities, 


pied by the Macedonians, Antiochus, Mithridates, 
and the Romans. It was a place of great military 
importance, commanding, as it did, the navigation 
between the north and south of Greece, and hence 
was often taken and retaken by the different parties 


es! st an early periud carried on an extensive com- | contending for the supremacy of Greece. Chalcis, 
tetre with almest all parts of the Hellenic world. | Corinth, and Demetrias in Thessaly, were called 
he greatness at this early period is attested by the | by the last Philip of Macedon the fetters of Greece, 
samseruas colonies whieb it planted upon the coasts | which could not possibly be free, as long as these 
t Macedonia, Italy, Sicily, and in the islands of | fortresses were in the possession of a foreign power, 
the Aeraran, It gave its name to the peninsula of | (Pol. xvii. 11; Liv. xxii. 37.) 

Casiridiee between the Thermaic and Singitic gulfs,| Dicaearchus, a contemporary of Alexander the 
‘i cumseqmence of the large number of cities which | Great, describes Chalcis as 70 stadia (nearly 9 Tiles) 
i feanded im this district. Its first colony, and | in circumference, situated upon the slope of aq hill 
the earliest of the Greck settlements in the west, | and abounding in gymnasia, temples, theatres, and 
wa Camae in Campania, which it is said to have | other public buildings. It was well supplied yw; th 
fvmadled a early ax B.C. 1050, in conjunction with | water from the fountain Arethusa, [See above, wn. 

Q 
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197, b.] The surrounding country was planted 
with olives. (Dicaearch. Bios tis ‘EAAdSos, p. 
146, ed. Fohr.) When Alexander crossed over into 
Asia, the Chalcidians strengthened the fortifications 
of their city by inclesing within their walls a hill 


CHALDAEA. 
houses. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. il. pH, 
seq.; Stephani, Reise, ¢e., p. 13.) 
2. Also called CHatceta, and Hrrocnatcs 
(XdAneia, Pol. v. 94; “TroxyaAnis, Strab. p 451, 
Steph. B.s.v.), a town of Aetolia, situated cp the 


on the Bueotian side, called Canethus, which thus | coast, ata short distance E. of the miouth of the Ere- 


formed a fortified bridge-head. 


At the same time nus, and at the foot of a mountain of the same wo, 


they fortified the bridge with towers, a wall, and whence it was called Hypochalcis, Chaicis » ae d 
gates. (Strab. x. p. 447.) Canethus, which is also, the 5 Aetolian towns spoken of by Homer, who ate 2 


mentioned by Apollonius Rhedias (i. 77), is pro- 
bably the hill of Aurababda, which rises to the 
height of 130 fect immediately above the modern 
brilge, and is the citadel of the present town, 

In the second Punic war, B. c. 207, the Romans, 
under Sulpicius and Attalus, made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Chaleis, which was then subject to 
Philip. (Liv. xxviii. 6.) A few vears afterwards, 
b,c. 192, when the war was resumed with Philip, 
the Romans surprised Chalcis and slew the inhabit- 
aunts, but they had not a sufficient force with thein 
to vecupy it permancotly. (Liv. xxxi. 23.) In 
the war between the Romans and Aetolians, Chalcis 
was in alliance with the former (Liv. xxxv. 37— 
39); but when Antiochus passed over into Greece, 
at the invitation of the Actolians, the Chaleidians 
deserted the Romans, and received this king into 
their city. During his residence at Chalcis, An- 
tiochus became enainoured of the daughter of one 
of the principal citizens of the place, and made her 
his queen, (Liv. xxxv. 50, 51, xxxvi. 11; Pol. 
xx. 3,8; Dion Cass. Fragm. ex libr. xxxiv. p. 29, 
ed. Reimar.) Chaleis joined the Achaeans in their 
lust war against the Rewans; and their town was 
jn consequence destroyed by Mumunius, (Liv. #pit. 
hi.; comp. Pol. xl. 11.) 

In the time of Strabo Chaleis was still the prin- 
cipal town of Eubora, and must therefore have been 
rebuilt afier its destruction by Munmnnius. (Strab. 
x. p. 448.) Strabo de-cribes the bridge across the 
Euripus as two plethra, er 200 Greck feet in 
Jenvth, with a tower at either end; and a canal 
(ovpryf) constructed through the Euripus. (Strab. 
x. p. 403.) Strabo appears never to have visited 
the Enripns himself; and it is net improbable that 
his description refers to the same bridge, or rather 
mole, of which an account has been preserved by 
Diodorus (xiii. 47; see above), In this case the 
atpry€ would be the narrow channel between the 
mole. (See Groskurd’s Germ, Transl. of Strabo, 
vol. ii, p. 149.) Chalcis was one of the towns 
restored by Justinian, (Procop. de Aedif. iv. 3.) 

The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycuphron were 
natives of Clrleis, and Aristotle died here, 

In the middle ages Chalcis was called Euripus, 
whence its modern name 'Egripo, It was for some 
time in the hands of the Venetians, who called it 
Negropont, probably a corruption of Eyripe and 
ponte, a bridge. It was taken by the Turks in 
1470. It is now the principal, and indeed the only 
place of importance in the island. There are no 
remains of the ancient city, with the exception of 
some fragments of white marble in the walls of 
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the epithet of a@yxlaAes, and it continued to & 
mentioned in the historical period. (Hom. [a 


640; Thue. ii. 83; Pol. v.94; Strab. pp. 451.439 


460.) There are two great mountains stated 
between the river Fidkari (the Evenus) and ue 
castle of Kumili( Antirrhium), of which the eter 
mountain, called Varassora, corresponds to CLaics, 
and the eastern, called Acki-skala, to Taphisst 
The town of Chaleis appears to have stu in tk 
valley between the two mountains, vir 
Ovrio-kastro, where there are some remais ¢ 2 
Hellenic fortress, (Leake, Northern Greece, 14 & 
p- 110.) There was some confusion in the anos 
writers respecting the position of mount Cbais, 
and Artemidorus, who called it Chalcia, placed « 
between the Achelous and Pleuron (Surab. p. 460); 
but this is clearly an error. 

3. (AKhaliki), a town of Epeiras in Mount Pind, 
near which the Achelous rises. It is ermmecus} 
called by Stephanus a town of Aetolia. (Dhara 
Perieg.496; Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, Northern Greet, 
vol. iv, p. 214.) 

CHALCI‘TIS (XaAwinis). 1. (Eth, XeXdere: 
Khalki or Karki) “ an island opposite to Chaieie 
with copper mines.” (Steph, 8.0, Xadsitis, be 
cites Artemidorus.) There is a group of smail pans 
called the Prince's Isles, in the Prupoatis, net og 
site to Chalcedon, but SE. of that city, and oppere 
to part of the coast which we may assume to hate 
belonged to Chalcedon. One of these marked Kara 
in a map published by the Hydrograpbical (tbe 
the Admiralty is Chalcitis. Pliny (v.32) samp] 
mentions Chalcitis. 

2. A tract in Asia Minor in the terrivrr of Ert- 
thrae according to Pausanias (vii. 5. § 12), ¥is3 
contained a promontory, in which there were s 
baths (as he calls them), the most beneficial w the 
health of all in Ionia. One of the pbylae of Erytare, 
the third, derived its name from the Chalats 

These inhabitants of the Chalcitis seem to be the 
Chalcideis of Strabo (p. 644), but the passece @ 
Strabo is not free from difficulty, and is certat/y 
corrupt (see Groskurd's Transl. of Strabo, vol. = 
p. 23). The Teii and Clazomenij were on the sth-nas, 
and the Chalcideis next to the Teii, but just *=ia 
the peninsula on which Erythrae stands. This seem 
to be Strabo’s meaning; and the Chalewets cst 
have been under the Teii, for Gerae, another pao 
west of Teos, belonged to the Teii, The o-'aese 
across the isthmus of Erythrae from the Alexandr-em 
and the Chaleideis to a place on the noth sue 
the isthmus, called Hs nos, was 5) status 
according to Strabo; but it is more, This Aisaa- 
drium was a grove dedicated to Alexander the Urea. 
where games were celebrated by the comman'y 
lonian cities (xd Tod Kowod Tay ‘lerev) 2 bo 
of Alexander. (G. Lj 

CHALCITIS. [Ixpta. 

CHALCODO'NIUM. § [Pirenar.] 

CHALDAEA (XaA8aia), in a strict sense, "8S 
probably only, what Ptolemy (v.20. § 3) considered 
it, a small tract of country, adjoining the desers & 
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Arbia, and included in the wider extent of Baby- 

leua The same view is taken by Strabo (xvi. p. 

739), who speaks of one tribe of Chaldaeans (puAdy 
ri: tev XadSaiwr), who lived near the Arabians, 
wi oo the so-called Persian Sea: this district he 
couidered part of Babylonia (xa@pa rijs BaSvAwvias). 
That this idea prevailed till a late period is clear, 
sue Strabo (xvi. p. 767) calls the marshes near 
tie junction of the Euphrates and Tigrisra ¢An xara 
Xe\daleus, and Pliny (vi. 31) Lacus Chaldaici, 
while the last anthor in another place extends them 
umest to the sea, where he states that they were 
eansed by the Eulaeus and the Tigris. In the 
Etrm. Magnum (4. v. ‘Acovpla) is a remarkable no- 
nee to the effect that Assyria, which is the same 
us Babylonia, was first called "Ev@pdris, but after- 
wards Xaddaia. From these staternents we are 
urutied in believing that at some period of ancient 
wwtury, there was a district called Chaldaea, in the 
witlern end of Babylonia, near the Persian Gulf 
ud Arsbia Deserta, though we have no certain clue 
owhat period of history this name should be as- 
vued. The name probably was lost, on Babylon 
ecertng the great ruling city, and, therefore, not 
costurally imposing its name upon the country 
{ whieh it was the chief town. [Bapyion.] [V.] 

CHALDAEI (XaASaia), a people who dwelt in 
alv mia, taken in the most extensive sense, as ex- 
oding fram above Babylon to the Persian Gulf, 
ty appear before on the stage of history under 
S-wvot and not always reconcileable aspects. 

i. The Chaldaeans would seem to be the inha- 
tats of Chaldaea Proper, a district in the S. of 
eylnia, extending along the Persian Gulf to 
mabia Deserta, They were a people apparently in 
taracter touch akin to the Arabs of the adjoining 
stncts, and living, like them, a wandering and 
miatery life. As such they are described in Job 
. 17), and if Orchoe represent the Ur from which 
‘raham migrated (now probably Warka), it would 
nightly termed “ Ur of the Chaldees;" while it is 
t wrpmeible that the passage in Isaiah (xxiii. 13), 
Bebeld the land of the Chaldees: this people was 
t til the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 

ihe wilderness,” may have reference to a period 
wo their habits became more settled, and_ they 
and to be a mere roving tribe. 

4. The name came to be applied without dis- 
utxm, of at least with little real difference, to 
y mhabitants of Babylon and the subjects of the 
byiszian empire. So in 2 Kings (xxv. 1—4), 
+xbudnezzar is called King of Babylon, but his 
=y ere called Chaldees; in Isaiah (xvii.19) Ba- 

a: iy termed “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
the Chaldees’ excellency;” in Isaiah (xxiii. 13), 
-ouratry is called “ the land of the Chaldaeans ;” 
6 in Dem (ix. i.), Dareius is king “ over the 
vm of the Chaldaeans.” Agreeably with this 
“« Piiny calis Babylon, “ Chaldaicarum gentinm 
“c” It has been a great question whence the 
akiaeans came, who about the time of Nebuchad- 


“zat psy so important a part in the history of the | 


shl: and it has been urged by many modern 
ters, that same time previous to the reign of that 
nee. there must have been a conquest of Babylonia 


sage ef the northern tribes, who, under the. 
| D'Anville’s ancien lit de [Euphrate; the ‘ Fiumen 


‘os names of Carduchi, Chalybes, and Chaldaei, 
ayeei the mountainous region between Assyria 
i tte Eaxine. We cannot, however, say that we 
ve beam convinced by these arguments, which, as 
 atrucates of these views admit,are not based upon 
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any authentic history. No Chaldaean immigration 
is any where mentioned or alluded to; while, if there 
was, as seems most likely, a considerable tribe bear- 
ing the name of Chaldaeans at a very early period in 
S. Babylonia, it is much more natural to suppose 
that they gradually became the ruling tribe over the 
whole of Babylonia. The language of Cicero is defi- 
nite as to his belief in a separate and distinct na- 
tion; “ Chaldaei non ex artis sed ex gentis vocabulo 
nominati ” (de Div. i. 1). 

3. They were the name of a particular sect among 
the Babylonians, and a branch of the order of Baby- 
lonian Magi. (XaASaioi yévos Mdywv, Hesych.) 
In Dan. (ii. 2) they appear among “ the magicians, 
sorcerers, and astrologers,” and speak in the name 
of the rest (Dan, ii. 10). They are described in 
Dan. (v. 8) as the “ king’s wise men.” From the 
pursuit of astronomy and astrology and magical 
arts, which are ever in early times nearly connected, 
it came to pass that with many ancient writers, and 
especially with those of a later period, the name 
Chaldaeans was applied, not only to the learned 
men of Babylon (as in Cic. de Div. l. c.; Strab, xv. 
p- 508; Diod. ii. 29), but to all impostors and ma- 
gicians who, professing to interpret dreams, &c., 
played upon the credulity of mankind. (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 7. § 3; Appian. Syr. c. 58; Curt. i. 10, 
v.1; Juv. vi. 553; Cat. R. BR. v. 4, &e.) 

There were two principal schools at Borsippa and 
Orchoe for the study of astronomy, whence the 
learned Chaldaeans of those places were termed 
Borsippeni and Orchoeni. (Strab. xvi. p. 739.) 

(Ideler, iter d. Sternkunst d. Chaldier ; Winer, 
Bibl. Real Worterbuch, art. Chaldder; Ditmar, 
iiber die Vaterland d. Chaldder.) [V. 

CHALDAICI LACUS (Plin. vi. 28, 27; 7a €An 
Ta kata XaAdaious, Strab. xvi. p. 767), a wide ex- 
tent of marsh land near the junction of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, It is not clear from the 
descriptions of ancient authors what extent they 
gave these marshes. According to Onesicritus 
(Strab, xv. p. 29) the Euphrates flowed into the 
Chaldaean Sea; according to Pliny (vi. 27) it was 
the Tigris which mostly contributed to form these 
stagnant waters. It is clear, however, that Pliny's 
view on the subject was very indistinct, for he says 
previously (vi. 23) that they comprehended the 
lake which the Eulaeus and Tigris make near 
Charax. At the present time nearly all the land 
above and below the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is for great part of the year an unhealthy 
swamp. [V.] 

CHALDONE PROMONTORIUM, placed by 
Pliny (vi. 28) on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf, near its northern extremity: between a salt 
river, which once formed one of the mouths of the 
Euphrates, and his “flumen Achenum.” He de- 
scribes the sea off this promontory as “ voragini 
similius quam mari per 50 millia passoum orae.” It 
corresponded in situation with the bay of Koneit or 
Graen (al. Grane) harbour, where Niebuhr places 
the modern tribe of the Beni Khaled, a name nearly 
identical with the Chaldone of Pliny (Forster, Ara- 
bia, vol.i. p. 49, 50). It is farther determined by 
modern survey, minutely corroborating the classical 
notices. “ The ‘ locus ubi Eupbratis ostium fuit,’ is 


Salsum,’ is Core Boobian, a narrow salt-water chan- 
nel, laid down for the first time in the East India 
Company's Chart, and separating a large low island, 
off the mouth of the old bed of the Euphrates, from 
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son of Sogdonacus, the chief of the Arabs who lived 
in the neighbourhood, from whom it acquired the 
name by which it has been best known. Pliny states 
that the original town was only 10 miles from the 
sea, but that in his time the existing pluce was as 
much as 120. These numbers are certainly ex- 
aggerated; but Pliny correctly ascribes the advance 
of the coast inte the Persian Gulf to the rivers which 
flowed into it. It appears to have been a place of 
considerable extent in Dliny’s time. It was the 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes and of Isidorus, 
both geographers of eminence. Le 
CHARCHA, a fortress of Mygdonia, which the 
Rornans, in the retreat under Jovian, passed, after 
leaving Meiacarire. (Amm. Mare. xxv. 6. § 8; comp. 
xviii. 10. § 1.) The name which in Syna signifies 
a town, was probably applied to several localities 
(Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 155; D'Anville, 
L'Euphrate et le Tigre, p.95). This fortress (Xap- 
xds, Evagr. J/, FE. vi. 20) was situated in a fertile 
and populous district (Theoplylact. Simocat. v. 1), 
and was the scene of the death of Zadesprates, the 
general of Baram, a.p. 591. (Le Beau, vol. x. 
p- 317.) The ruin, now called Adsr Serjan, of 
which only the foundations, and parts of two oc- 
tagonal towers remain, may possibly represent 
Charcha, (Journ. Geog, Sue, vol. x. p. 526; Nie- 
buhr, Aedse, vol. ii, p. 338; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
xi. pp. 150, 380, 389.) [E. B. J.J 
CHARIDE’MI PR. (Xapidnjuov axpwertpior: C. 
de Gata), one of the principal headlands of the Spa- 
nish peninsula, forming the termination of the 8. 
coast, where it first tarns to the NE., and being also 
the S. point of Hispania Tarraconensis, It was di- 
rectly opposite to the mouth of the river Malva in 
Mauretania, (tol. ii, 4. § 7.) [P. S.] 
CHARIEIS (Xapieis, Arrian, Peripl. p. 10; 
Charien, Plin. vi. 4. 5. 4), a river of Colchis, flow- 
ing into the Enxine Sea, 90 stadia north of the 
Phasis, Whether it is the same river as the 
Cnares (Xdpys) of Strabo (xi. p. 499) is doubtful. 
CHARINDA (Xapivdas, Ptol. vi. 2. § 2; Amm. 
Mare. xxii. 6), a small river on the western boundary 
of Hyreania, which flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
By Prolemy and Ammianus it is reckoned to be a 
river of Northern Media or Atropatene. A people 
are met with who are called Curnenpos (Xpivdor, 
Ptol. vi. 9. § 5). These ought probably to be cailed 
Charinii, from the river. L¥.] 
CHARI'SIA. [Anrcaptra, p. 193, a.] 
CHARMANDE (Xapuavdn, Xen. Anab, i. 5. 
§ 10; Steph. B. 8, ¢.), a large and prosperous town | 
according to Nenophon, between the river Mascas 
and the northern boundary of Babylonia, on the edge 
of the desert. Xenophon mentions that the soldiers 
of Cyrus crossed the Euphrates to it, on skins stuffed 
with light hay, and bought there palin, wine, and 
e 


corn. : 
CHARU'DES (Xapovdes), a tribe mentioned by | 
Ptolemy Gi. 11. § 12) among the inhabitants of 
the Chersonesus Cimbrica. They are no doubt the 
same as the Chariides mentioned in the Menum. 
Ancyr. (Suet. vol. ii. p. 375, ed. Wolf.) It is 
not equally certain as to whether they were the 
same as the Harudes who served in the army of 
Anovistus (Caes. B. G.i. 31, 37,51). [L.8.] 
CHARKYBDIS (Xapv6dis), a celebrated whirlpool 
in the Sicilian Straits, between Messana and Rhe- 
ginm, but much nearer to the former. The promi- 
nent part which it assumes (together with the rock 
of Seylla on the opposite coust) in the Homeric nare 
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rative of the wanderings of Odyssens (Ham. 0.11) 


sufficiently proves the alarm which it excited ic us 
minds of the earliest navigators of these seas, and she 


exaggerated accounts of its dangers whea they | 


brought home. But with full allowance f sa 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the tis @ 
Charybdis and Sevila were really associated eth Oe 
dangers that beset the navigation of the Ncuo 
Straits, and that in this instance the Westman 
of the localities mentioned in the Odyssey says 
safely relicd on. Nor were these perils by anr naz 
imaginary: and in the case of Charvbdis epecast 
had more foundation than in regard to Sevilla. Usp 
tain Smyth says of it: —“ To the undecked teas # 
the Greeks it must have been formidable: fa om 
in the present day small craft are sometimes edn- 
gered by it, and I have seen several men-of-*ar, a! 
even a seventy-four gan ship, whirled round o % 


surface: but by using due caution there is cenemy | 
very little danger or inconvenience to be appredeues 


It appears to be an agitated water, of frum 70 » » 
fathoms in depth, circling in quick eddies bk ¢ 
owing probably to the meeting of the barbou ui 


lateral currents with the opposite pout of Pes, | 


(Sinyth’'s Sicily, p. 123.) 


Thucydides appears not to have been avsr ¢ 
the existence of this local vortex or whirlpxl ad | 


regards the Homeric Charybdis as only so ets 
gerated account of the fluctuations and acitatm 
caused in the Straits of Messana generally by & 


alternations of the currents and tides fran te tv | 


seas, the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian, commana 
by so narrow an opening. (Thue. iv. 24.) Ie 
agitations arising from this cause are po doubt ca- 


siderable, and might often be attended with de | 


to the frail vessels of the ancient navigates, <= 


the actual whirlpool is a completely Jocal pro. 


menon, aud is situated, as described by Nriy.s 
short distance from the town of Messana, jast cate 
the low tongue of land that forms the hartes # 
that city. Itis now called the Galufaro, (N= T- 
p- 268; Smyth's Sicily, lc.) 

Homer indeed appears to describe the pry dam 
of Sevilla and Charybdis as lying immediate: > 
posite one another, on the two sides of the acta 
strait, and on this account some writers bare <= 
posed that the whirlpool was in ancient to» 
situated near Cape Pelorus, or the Faro Past 
which is full 9 miles from Messana, Leal & 
curacy on sach a point is certainiy na te be 3- 
pected from Homer, or the poets who hare sd 
his description. But it is not mmpeessible tha Wer 
was really some foundation for this new, (sv, 
who made careful inquiries on the spot, acd be 
given a very accurate description of the Galeferm 4 
the port of Messina, adds that there existed apcce 
vortex imtnediately on the S. side of Cape Pebras 
which had been known to produce simular ef 
(Cluver, Stcil, p.70.) It is evident, however, ust 
Strabo knew only of the whirlpool of Meswa 
and this seems to be much the mast cust 
able and permanent phenomenon of the kind: 
must therefore be regarded as the true Chary + 
Strabo supposed its fluctuations to be perindieal, ast 
connected with the tides (the influence of whict 4 
strongly felt in the Straits), and that Howe a: 
erred in describing them as occurring tree tae * 
day instead of trrice (Strab. L pp. 43, 44): bot t 
is erroneous. The action of the whirlpal dye 
much more upon the wind than the pdes, ax & 
very irregular and uncertain, Seneca aliaces » > 
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ches of tranquillity when not agitated by the | 


eath-east wind, and Juvenal represents it as even 
“ie sated by fishermen during these periods of 
«pow, (Seneca, Cons. ad Marc. 17; Juv. v. 102.) 
The fact stated by Strabo, and alluded to by Seneca, 
lat the wrecks of the vessels lost in the Charybdis 
wer fint thrown up on the coast near Tanromenium, 
is ompected with the strong currents which exist 
ueng this const. (Strab. vi. p. 268; Senec. Ep. 79.) 
Pitey and Mela content themselves with a mere 
puming notice of the once celebrated dangers of Scylla 
ud Charybdis, (Plin. iii. 8. 5.14; Melaii. 7. § 14.) 
Tle Latin poets, as well as the Greek ones, abound 
it alusions to the latter: but these almost all relate 
ta the Humeric or fabulous account of the pheno- 
neous; and ne value can be attached to their ex- 
prewtons or descriptions. (Virg. Aen. iii. 420 ; Ovid. 
Met, xiii, 730; Tiball. iv. 1,73; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
923 : Lycophr. Alex, 743; Tzetz. Chil. x. 969; 
Enstath. ad Odyss. xii. 104; Cic. Verr. v.56.) The 
hase appears to have early become proverbial, in the 
wes of anything utterly destructive, or insatiably 
reedy. (Aristoph. Fg. 248; Lycophr. Alez. 668; 


Cir. Phal. ti. 27.) E. H. B.] 
‘HASTIELS. [Arrica, p. 329, b. 
CHASUARI (Xarrovdpio, Kagovapior, Strab. 


M1; Ptol ii. 11. § 22), or as Velleius (ii. 105) 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xx. 10) call them, 
krTrars, were a German tribe, which, to judge 
mum its namne, stems to have been connected with 
ie Chatti. According to Tacitus (Germ. 34), 
ory dwelt behind, that is, to the east of the 
fwteri. This statement, however, and still more 
we passage of Ptolemy, render it extremely difficult 
> dutermine to what part of Germany the Chasuari 
mst to be assigned. Latham places them in the 
ontry between the rivers Ruhr, Lippe, and Rhine; 
‘bi others consider the Chasuari and the Chat- 
earii to be two different people. The latter hy- 
thesis, however, does not remove the difficulties. 
“twithstanding the apparent affinity with the 
hatti, the Chasuari never appear in alliance with 
wm, bat with the Cherusci, the enemies of the 
ustti. The most probable supposition as to the 
rican! abode of the Chasuari is that of Wilhelm 
jerman. p. 189, foll.), who places them to the 
wth of the Chatti, and to the west of the Chamavi 
-4 the river Weser, a supposition which removes 
-exne extent the difficulty of Ptolemy's account, 
te places them xonth of the Suevi (for we must 
with all the MSS. é9d rots SovfEous, instead 
| évep), and north-west of the Chatti, about the 
aees of the river Ems. At a later period the 
=e people appear in a different country, the 
“ghteurtiood of Geldern, between the Rhine and 
« Meuse, where they formed part of the con- 
leery of the Franks. (Amm. Mare. lc.) In 
at district their name occurs even in the middle 
=. inthe pagus Kattuariorum. (Comp. Wilhelm, 
rm, p. 1S1, foll.; Latham’s Tacit. Germ. Epileg. 
lrvia. for.) [L. S.J 
CHATENT, an Arab tribe inhabiting the Sinus 
uenos, which Pliny places on the west side of the 
cuan Gulf, and a little north of the Sinus Gerrai- 
s (vi, 28. s 32): “ the Sinus Capenus is at once 
ratabienl with Chat, or Katif Bay, by the mention 
‘te inhabitants, the Chateni.” (Forster, Arabia, 
. p 216.) [G.W J] 
CHATRAMIS (Xarpauls), a country of Arabia 
by Dionysius Per. (957), and 


tate (ad loc.) as adjacent on the south to 
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Chaldamis, and opposite to the coast of Persia. It, 
therefore, corresponded with the modern district of 
Oman, at the SE. of the Arabian Peninsula, and is 
identified by Forster with Dar-Charamatah, and 
traced to Hadoram the Joctanite patriarch. (Gen. x. 
27.) [CoropamMum Promontorium.] [G. W.] 

CHATRAMOTITAE, a people of the south of 
Arabia, (Plin. vi. 28.) The country he names 
Atramitae. Both names are but different forms of 
Adramitae [AprRAmIrAr], the ancient inhabitants 
of that part of the southern coast of Arabia still 
called Hadramaut, originally settled, it would appear, 
by the descendants of the Joctanite patriarch Ha- 
zarmaveth, (Gen. x. 26; Forster, Arabia, vol. i. 
p- 113, vol. ii. p. 324.) [G. W.] 

CHATRIAEI. [Inpta. 

CHATTI or CATTI (Xdrrot, Xarrat), one of the 
great tribes of Germany, which rose to great import- 
ance after the decay of the power of the Cherusci. 
Their name is still preserved in J/essen ( Hassen), 
They were the chief tribe of the Hermiones (Plin. 
iv, 28), and are described by Caesar (B. G. iv. 19, 
vi. 10) as belonging to the Suevi, although Tacitus 
(Germ. 30, 31) clearly distinguishes them, and 
that justly, for no German tribe remained in its 
original locality more permanently than the Chatti. 
We first meet with their name in the campaigns of 
Drusus, when they acquired celebrity by their wars 
against the Romans, and against the Cheruscans 
who were their mortal enemies. (Tac. Germ. 36, 
Ann. i. 55, xii. 27,28; Dion Cass. liv. 33, 36, 
lv. 1, Ixvii. 4,5; Tac. Hist. iv. 37, Agr. 39, 41; 
Flor. iv. 12; Liv. Epit. 140; Suet. Domit. 6; 
Frontin, Strat. i. 1; Plin. Paneg. 20.) The Romans 
gained, indeed, many advantages over them, and 
under Germanicus even destroyed Mattium, their 
capital (Tac. Ann. i. 56), but never succeeded in 
reducing them to permanent submission. In the 
time of the war against the Marcomannians, they 
made predatory incursions into Upper Germany and 
Rhaetia (Capitol, Mf. Anton. 8). The last time 
they are mentioned is towards the end of the fourth 
century. (Greg. Tur, ii, 9; Claud. Bell. Get. 419.) 
After this they disappear among the Franks. Their 
original habitations appear to have extended from 
the Westerwald in the west to the Saale in Fran- 
conia, and from the river Main in the south as far 
as the sources of the Elison and the Weser, so that 
they occupied exactly the modern country of 
Hessen, including, perhaps, a portion of the north- 
west of Bavaria. Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 22) places 
ther more eastward, perhaps in consequence of their 
victories over the Cheruscans. The Batavi are 
said to have been a branch of the Chatti, who 
emigrated into Gaul. Some have supposed that 
the Cenni (Kévvo:), with whom the Romans were 
at war under Caracalla, were no others than the 
Chatti (Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 14); but this is more 
than doubtful. (Comp. Zeuss, Die Deutschen u. 
die Nachbarstamme, p. 327, foll.; Wilhelm, Ger- 
man, p. 181, foll.; Latham, Tac. Germ. p. 105, 
foll.) (L. 8. 

CHAUCI, CAUCHI, CAUCI, CAYCI (Kato, 
Kavnot), a German tribe in the east of the Frisians, 
between the rivers Ems and £lbe. (Plin. iv. 28, 
xvi. 2; Suet. Claud. 24; Tac. Germ. 35, Ann. xi. 
18; Dion Cass, liv. 62, Lxiii. 30; Vell. Pat. ii. 106; 
Strab, p. 291; Lucan. i. 463; Claud. in Eutrop. i. 

379, de Laud. Stil. i. 225.) In the east their 
country bordered on that of the Saxones, in the 
north-west on that of the Longobards, and in the 
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north on that of the Angrivarii, so that the modern 
Oldenburg and Hanover pretty nearly represent the 
country of the Chauci. It was traversed by the 
river Visurgis, which divided the Chauci into 
Majeres and Minores ; the former occupying the 
western bank of the river, and the latter the eastern. 
(Tac. Germ. 35.) The Chauci are described by 
Tacitus as the most ilJustrions tribe among the 
Germans, and he adds that they were as distin- 
guished for their love of justice and peace, as for 
their valour in case of need. Pliny (xvi. 1. 2), on 
the other hand, who had himself been in their 
country, describes them as a poor and pitiable 
people, who, their country being almost constantly 
overtlown by the sea, were obliged to build their 
habitations on natural or artificial eminences, who 
lived upon fish, and had only rain-water to drink, 
which they kept in cisterns. This latter descrip- 
tion can be true only if limited to that portion of 
the Chauci who dwelt on the sea coast, but cannot 
apply to those who lived further inland. The 
Chauci were distingnished as navigators, but also 
carried on piracy, in pursuit of which they sailed 
south as far as the coust of Gaal. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
18; Dion Cass. Ix. 30.) They were subdued by 
Tiberius (Vell. Pat. ii, 106), and for a time they, 
Jike the Frisians, were faithful friends of the 


Romans (Tac. Ann. ii, 8, 17,21), until the latter | 


exasperated them by their insolenee. The con- 
sequence was, that the Romans were driven from 
their country, and although Gabinius Secundus 
gained some advantages over them, to which he 
even owed the honourable surname of Chaucius 
(Dion Cass. Ix. 8; Suet. Claud, 24), and although 
Corbulo continued the war against them, vet the 
Romans were unable to reconquer them. (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 19, 20; Dion Cass, Ix. 30.) The Chauci are 
mentioned in history for the last time in the third 
century, when in the reign of Didius Julianus, they 
ravaged the coasts of Gaul. (Spart. Did. Jul. i.) 
At that time they belonged to the confederacy of 
the Saxons, and were one of the most warhke na- 
tions of Germany (Julian. Opera, pp. 34, 56, ed. 
Spanh.; Zosim. iii. 6); they had, moreover, extended 
so far south and west, that they are mentioned as 
living on the banks of the Aéine. (Claud. de Laud, 
Sal. i. 225.) L.S. 
CHAULOTAEI (XavaAoraiot, Eratosth. ap. Strab. 
xvi. p. 767), an Arab tribe at the NW. of the Per- 
sian Gulf, mentioned by Eratosthenes. Dr. Wells, 
following Bochart and other authorities, has observed 
of this quarter: “In these ports by Eratosthenes 
are placed the Chanlothaei; by Festus Avienus the 
Chaulosii; by Dionysius Periegetes, the Chablasii; 
and by Pliny, the (Chauclei or) Chavelaei; all re- 
taining, in their natne, most of the radical letters of 
the word Chavilah ” (cited by Forster, Arabia, vol. i, 
p- 41). This identification of the names of the 
classical geographers with the Scripture Havilah is 
proved and illustrated by Mr. Forster with much re- 
search (1. e. et seq.). [G. W.) 
CHAUS. The Roman general Cn. Manlius 
marched from Tabae in Pisidia in three days, or per- 
haps not three whole days to the river Chans. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 14.) His line of march was to Thabusion 
on the Indus, and thence to Cibyra, The Chans 
must have been one of the upper branches of the 
Indus (Dalamon Techy). rG.ke] 
CHAZE'NE (XaQyri, Strab. xvi. p. 736), one of 
the districts into which Strabo divides the plain 
country of Assyria, round Ninus (Nineveh), ‘The 


CHELONATAS. 
other two divisions were named Dolomene ani Cs 


lachene. V.) 
CHEIMARRAUS. [Arcotts, p. 201, 0] 
CHEIME’RIUM (Xeuépior), a prommters asl 

harbour of Thesprotia in Epeirus, between the non 

Acheron and Thyamis, and opposite the soct!-m 

point of Coreyra. In the two naval encaceves's 

between the Coreyraeans and Corinthians just bee 
the Peloponnesian war, Cheimerinm was the sabe 
of the Corinthian fleet. Leake supposes the proma- 
tory of Cheimerium to be C. Varlam, and the bx- 
bour that of Arpitza, (Thne. i. 30, 46; Sub 

p. 324; Paus. viii. 7. § 2; Steph. B. a. c.; Leake, 

Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 5.) 

CHELAE (X7Aa:), a place on the crast of Be 
thynia, marked in the Table. Arrian (p15) paca 
it 20 stadia east of the island Thrnias, and 180 r= 
of the mouth of the Sangarins, It is generally ue- 
tified with a cape named Kefken in the maps. [GL) 

CHELENO'PHAGI. [Aetniopta, p. 58. 2) 

CHELIDO'NIA. This name occurs in Sate 
(p. 663) in the genitive NeAsBoviaw, as the name ¢ 
a town in Phrygia. Nothing is known of the pace 
It has been proposed to correct the reading to @4e 
undiov. (See Groskurd, Transl Strab. val & 
p. 63.) [G. Lj 

CHELIDO'NTAE INSULAE (XeaBére), 
rocks (Steph. B. «. v, XeABorior), according ts Pi» 
vorinus, one called Corudela, and the other Mes 
nippeia; but the position is not mentioned. Svat 
also mentions only two. According te Strai |p 
520), the Taurus first attains a great elevation o> 
site to the Chelidoniae, which are islands sitmus # 
the commencement of the sea-coast of Pampisis. © 
on the borders of Lycia and Pamphriia (p 65!) 
They were off the Hiera Acra, three im nani-. 
rugged, and of the same extent, distant steat 5 
stadia from one another, and six stadia frm ‘he 
coast; one of them has an anchorage or port (p. 665% 
Vliny (¥. 33), who places these islands oppsite 9 
the “ Tauri promontorium,” mentions three, ani - 
serves that they are dangerous to navizators: bot ® 
dangers were discovered by Beaufort. Ther = 
five islinds off the Hiera Acra, which is new Cage 
Khelidonia : “ two of these islands are from fr Y 
five hundred fect high; the other three are smal oJ 
barren.” (Beaufort, Karamania, p. 38.) The ures 
still call them Chelidoniae, of which the Inaa 
sailors made Celidoni; and the Turks have ado 
the Italian name, and call them Shelidan. 

Livy (xxxiii, 41) names the Hicra Acta o th 
Sacred Promontory which is opposite to the Cdre- 
doniae, Chelidonium promontoriam. [G. L] 

CHELONATAS (XeAwrdras), a promeators é 
Achaia, and the most westerly point of the Pe 
ponnesus, distant, according to Pliny, two ms 
from Cyllene. (Strab, viii, pp, 335, 388, 344; 
Paus. i. 2. § 4; Agathem. i. 5; Plin. iv. 5. 46: 
Mel. ii. 3.) It has been disputed whether Cos- 
natas corresponds to C. Glarentza (Klarcatsa) 7 
C. Tornése, both of them being taries ef Le 
peninsula of Khlemutzi. There can be Little det 
however, that C. Tornése, the most southerly uf Or 
two, is the ancient Chelonatas, both becsase Unert # 
near it the small island mentioned by Nrae is 
338), and because it is distant two miles frm b= 
réntza, the ancient Cyllene, It is probable, borer, 
that the name Chelonatas was originally civea to >* 
whole peninsula of KAlemnutsi, from its suppres 
resemblance to a tortoise. (Leake, Peleposaces, 
: p. 210.) 
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CHELONIDES LACUS (al XeAwvides Aluvar), 
. series of lakes (apparently three), formed by the 
wer Geir in Lybia Interior, the middle one being 
«aced by Ptolemy in 49° long., and 20° N. lat. 
Phew seem to to the three lakes of Bu- 
leskim, Mahalu or Hadiba, and Fittre, the last 
ot largest of which lies E. of Lake Tchad, and the 
ther two in a line to the NE. of Fittre. (Ptol. i iv. 6. 

13: comp, Geir and Lipya.) [P. 8] 

CHEMMIS (Xéupus), the chief town of the 
\warmuite Nome in the Thebaid, and one of the 
et anckent cities in Egypt, stood upon the eastern 
onk of the Nile, opposite to a river-island of similar 
ase. Chemmis subsequently became Panopoli 

wler which title it is more particularly described. 

-delonpl, From the Chemmite nome, and 
ty of the Thebaid, must be distinguished the 
‘emmmite or Chembite nome, and floating island 
‘enmis or Chembis, near the city of Buto in the 
wits. [Bero.] The ethnic word Cham or Ham, 
mi also the Coptic appellation of the Nile Valley — 
i Chemi or the Black Earth,—are apparently 
wtained in the name of Chemmis; and the city 
a ancient enough to have been nearly contemporary 
rth the aborigines of the Thebaid. [W. B.D.] 

CHEN or CHENAE (Xap, Steph. B. s.0.; Xijvai, 
‘wan, Diod.: Eth. Xqvevs, Xnoievs), the birthplace 
i Myen, whom Plato and others mention as one of 
ot Seven Sages of Greece. (Plat. Protag. p. 343, 
.) There was a dispute among the ancients re- 
eeting this place, some placing it in Thessaly at 
we fet of Mt. Oeta, and others in Laconia (Diog 
ait. i. 106); but the balance of authorities is in 
yocr af the former of these two situations. Pau- 
unins (x. 24. § 1) calls it a village on Mt. Octa; 
ol Diedorus (Excerpt. de Virt. et Vit. p. 235) de- 
ches Myson as a Malian, who dwelt in the village 
‘Chense. Stephanas B., on the other band, places 
bee ic Laconia. It has been conjectured that this 
efesion may have arisen from the colony which 
~ Lacedaemonians founded in the district of Octa. 
Thoe. ai. 92.) 

CHENOBO’SCIA, or CHENOBO’SCIUM (Xn- 
era, Ptol. iv. 5. § 72; Steph. B. ¢.0.; [tin 
stom. p. 166; XnvroCocnlor, Not. Imp.: Eth. 
upetorxudrys ), or the Goose-pens, was a district of 
¢ Thebaid in , on the eastern side of the 
ir, 40 miles NW. of Coptos, and in lat. 26° 3’ N. 
- by orarly opposite the cities of Diospolis Parva, 
«=! Lepeldten Polis, and contained a city, or hamlet, 
© &mominated Chenoboscia. The name of the 
we-pen indicates the purpose to which this tract 
| vater-meadows was appropriated, although, in- 
el. a geographer cited by Stephanus Byz. (s. v.) 
mes the existence of goose-pastures at Chenoboscia, 
“i says that, on the contrary, the meadows served 
8 pea, or preserve of crocodiles. But when it is 
reenbered that the goose was a favourite viand of 
» Leyptian priests (Herod. ii. 37), that the bird 
~ wered to Isis, and is frequently depicted on the 
ccarrmenita] records of Egyptian domestic life (Ro- 
iim. M. C. iv., bxix., &e. &c.), and that its quills 

“w ued in writing, it seems not unlikely that 
ax districts in the Nile Valley should have been 
™rarated to the rearing of geese. [W. B. D.] 

VHEREU (9 Xepdov, docier Kise toe Schol.in Nicand. 
Wwrise. p. 623; It. Anton. p. 154-5; Greg. Na- 
ae Or. 21. p 391, Bened. ed.; Athanas. Vit. 
- datos. p. 860), supposed to be the modern village 
{ Keven in the Delta of Egypt. According to 
= aber conflicting statements in the Itineraries, 
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Cheren was about mid-way between Alexandreia 
and Hermopolis, being about 20 or 24 miles from 
either. The name, however, is comparatively of 
recent date, and seems to be a purely Coptic appel- 
lation, answering to the Hellenic Sxe3ia, or Packet- 
boat. Chereu, according to the above-cited scholiast 
on Nicander, was near to Schedia (comp. Strab, xvii. 
p. 800), and seems in Roman times to have super- 
seded it,—such mutations in places of anchorage 
being common in rivers which, like the Nile, bring- 
ing down great volumes of alluvial soil periodically, 
change the approach to their banks. At Schedia or 
Cheren, was stationed a general ferry-boat, of which 


, | the toll formed part of the revenues of the Hermo- 


polite nome. [W. B.D.) 

CHERITH (Xoppd@, LXX.), a brook mentioned 
only in the history of Elijah (1 Kings, xvii. 3—7) 
without any further notice of its situation than that 
it was ‘“ before Jordan,” an expression which might 
either signify east of the Jordan, or on the way to 
the Jordan. No value whatever can be attached to 
Dr. Robinson's attempt to identify it with Wady Kelt 
(Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 288), a small stream which runs 
through a rocky valley immediately to the north of 
the road between Jerusalem and Jericho, and which 
is mentioned in the borders of Judah and Benjamin. 
(Josh. xv. 7.) [G. W.] 

CHERSONE’SUS (Xepodvnoos), a name borne 
by three places in Crete. 1. A point on the W. 
coast, identified with Keronisi, near Ponto di Corbo 
a habae iii. 17. § 2; Hoeck, Kreta, vol. i. p. 379.) 

2. (Ptol. iii. 17. § 5; Stadiasm. § 331, 332, 
Hierocl.), the haven of Lyctus, with a temple of 
Britomartis (Strab. x. p. 479), 16 M. P. from 
Cnossus. (Peut. Tab.) Mr. Pashley (Trav. vol. i. 
p- 268) found ruins close to a little port on the 
shore, and the actual names of the villages Kher- 
sénesos and Episcopians, indicate that here is to be 
found what was once the ancient port of Lyctus, and 
afterwards became an Episcopal city. (Hoeck, vol. i. 
p- 408.) 

3. Strabo (xvii. p. 838) describes the great har- 
bour of Cyrenaica near the promontory of Ardanaxes 
as lying opposite to Chersonesus of Crete; the same 
author (x. p. 479) places Praesus between the 
Samonian promontory and Chersonesus, There 
must have been, therefore, a point to the S of the 


island bearing this name. the position of which is 
not known. (Hoeck, vol. i. p.432; Eckhel, vol. ii. 
LE. B. J.J 


p- 307.) 
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CHERSONESUS AUREA. [Avrea.] 
CHERSONE’SUS CI'MBRICA (Xepadynaos 
KiuSpuch : Jutland), the large peninsula terminat- 
ing on the N. in the Cimbrorum, 
between the German Ocean on the W. and the sinus 
and Codanus on the E. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 2; 
Strab. p. 293.) Strabo is the first ancient authority 
mentioning this peninsula, for it was only during 
the campaigns of Tiberius in the north-west of 
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Germany, that the Romans heard of its existence. | Chatti the western, the Hermnundari the svther:, 
According to Pliny (iv. 27), its native name was | and the Silingi and Semnones their easiem vetb- 
Cortris, which is otherwise unknown. Its common | bours. (Comp, Caes, Le.; Dion Casa tr. 1; Fee. 
name is derived from its inhabitants, the Cimbrt,| iv. 12.) After the time of Caesar, ther ames te 
who continued to inhabit it in the time of the | have been on good terms with the Roman: bet 


Roman emperors, Comp, Cunnr. [L.S.] | when the latter had already subdued etn ¢ 
CHERSONE’SUS HERACLEOTICA or PAR- | the most powerful German tribes, and bad me» 
VA. [Tavrica Curnsoxesus. } such progress as to be able to take ther wit 


CHERSONE’SUS MAGNA (Xeppéyncos &xpa, | quarters in Germany, the imprudence and trmt 
Strab, xvii. p. 838; Xeoodvnaos peyddn, Ptol. iv. | of Varus, the Roman commander, broucht shows 
5. § 2; also called Xéppoupa, Eth, Xeppovpios,| change in the relation between the Roman a 
Steph. Bo sv. Xeprdenaos: Ras-et-Tin, vulg.| Cheruscans; for the latter, under their clic Ars- 
Raratin), one of the chief promontorics of N. Africa, | nius, formed a confederation with maoy sul 
forming the NE. headland of the great convex pro- | tribes, and in A.D.9 completely defeated tne kina 
jection of the Cyrenaic coast, but reckoned as be- | in the famous battle of the Teatoburz forest (Le 
longing to Marmarica, It had a city and harbour. | Cass, Iwi. 18; Tac. Ana. ii. 9; Vell Pat u is. 
It was called Great in contradistinetion to the Cher- | Suet. Aug. 49; Strab. vii. p. 291.) After Gs, 
sonesus Parva on the coast of Egypt, half a degree | Germanicus waged war against them to bbe 
W. of Alexandria. (Itol. iv. 5. § 9; Barth, Wan-| the stain which the German barbarians bai <x 







derungen, &e. pp. 501, 547.) [P.S.] | apon the Roman name; but the Roinans wer o- 
CHERSONE’SUS TAURICA. [TacricaCner- | successful (Tac. Ann, i. 57, foll., ii. 8, foil), a 
SONESUS. | was only owing to the internal disputes and re 


CHERSONE’SUS THRA’CICA (Xepodvnoos | among the Germans themselves, that ther mt 
@paxia), the peninsula extending in a south-westerly | conquered by the Chatti (Tac. Germ. 36), » = 
direction mto the Aegean, between the Hellespont | Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 19) knew them onlr as s sal 
and the bay of Melas, Near Agora it was pre-| tribe on the south of the Tanz mountain. thes 
tected by a wall runing across it against incur- (it is possible also that several tribes which be m= 
sions from the mainland. (Nenoph. //e/l. di. 2. §10; | tions in their neighbourhood under ditlerent sane. 
Died. xvi. 38; Plin. iv. 18; Agath. 5. p. 108;] were only branches of the great Cheruscan neat 
Plat. Per. 19.) ‘The isthmus traversed by the | At a later period, in the beginning of the 4b =. 
wall was only 36 stadia in breadth (Herod. vi. 36; | tury, the Cheruscans again appear in the conirce> 
comp. Sey]. p.28; Xenoph. de.); bat the length of | tion of the Franks. (Nazar. Paneg. Cons lt: 
the peninsula from this wall to its southern ex- | Clandian, de JV. Cons. Hon. 450, de Bell. Get 413. 
tremity,cape Mastusia, was 420 stadia (Herod. Lc.). | comp. Plin, iv. 238; Liv, Epit. 138; Zeas. i 
It is now called the peninsula of the Dardanelles, | Deutsch. pp. 105, 383, foll.; Wilbelm, Germ. p 
or of Gallipoli, It was originally inhabited by | foll.; Latham, on Tae. Germ. p. 129, foil) r $] 
Thracians, but was colonised by the Grecks, es- | CHE'SINUS. [Sarmatia Evrorags 
pecially Athenians, at a very early period. (Herod.| CHESIUS. [Samos.] 

vi. 34, foil.; Nepos, Milt, 1.) During the Persian CHESULOTH (XaceAwGalé, Xacarx?, LXt 
wars it was ocenpied by the Persians, and after | Josh. xix. 12, 18), a town near Mount Taber, =‘ 
their expulsion it was, for a time, ruled over by | borders of Zabulon and Issachar. Dr. tos 
Athens ‘and Sparta, until it fell into the hands | conjectures that the modern village of Tisn pat 
of the Macedonians, and became the ebject of | represent this ancient site. It is sitasted 1 @ 
eontention among the successors of Alexander, The { plain at the western foot of Mount Tabor, tee 
Romans at Jength conquered it from Antiochus. | Little Hermon, and the northern bills that hm = 
Its principal towns were, Carpta, Pactya, Cat- | boundary of the great plain. He writes “Ito >. 
Lipowis, ALOPECONNESUS, Statos, Mapytes, and | bably the Chesulloth and Chisloth-Tabor of the feo 
Eiares, fl.5.J [of Joshua; the Chasalus of Eusebius and Jerse # 

CHERSONE’ST. PROMONTORIUM (Xepaden- | the plain near Tabor; and the Xaloth of Jowpn 
aos &xpa), pliced by Ptolemy (vi. 7) towards the | situated in the great plain.” (Bib, Ree ri 4 
north-eastern extremity of the Persian Gulf, in the | p. 182.) [a 
country of the Leaniti, It apparently formed the | CHILIOCO'MON (XiAcéxayoy wedior). [Axe 
southern promontory of the Leanites Sinus tnentioned | sta, p. 118 
by the same geovrapler, and is identified by Forster | CHIMAERA (Xiyaipa), a monntain in Lr. 3 
with Ras-el-Char. (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 215, comp. ! the territory of Phaselis, where there was 6 52? 
vol. i, p. 48.) [G.W.] | barning on a rock continually. Pliny (2 |" 

CHERUSCL (Xépovaxot, Xnpotanos, or Xat-| v.27) quotes Ctresias as his anthoritr, a te 
povtKal), the most celebrated of all the German | passage of Ctesias is also preserved by Mo 
tribes, and mentioned even by Caesar (B. G. vi. 10) | (Cod. 72), Ctesias adds, that water Gi 
as a people of the sume importance as the Suevi, | extinguish the flame, but increased it The fase 
from whom they were separated by the Silva Bacenis, | was examined by Beaufort (AKaramania, p 47.4. 
It is somewhat difficult to define the exact part of who is the modern discoverer of it. This Tee 
Germany oceupied by them, as the ancients do not ‘as it is called, is situated on the erast d Lem 
always distinguish between the Cheruscans proper, south of the great mountains of Solrms w ¢ 
and those tribes which only belonged to the con- ; Phaselis (Tekrora). According to Spratt lye 
federation of the Cheruscans. But we are probably (vol. ii, p. 181), near Adratchan, pot far fran 
not far wrong in saying that their country extended ruins of Olympus, “ a number of rounded see? 
from the Visurgis in the W, to the Albis in the E, hills rise among the limestone, and sere @ O® 
and from Melibocus in the N. to the neighbourhood bear up masses of that rock ; at the junctea! 7 
of the Sndeti in the S., so that the Chuinavi and of these masses of scaglia with the serpentine # 
Langubardi were their northern neighbours, the Yanar, famous as the Chimaera of tne ages. 3 
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® nothing more than a stream of inflammable gas 
weuing from a crevice, such as is seen in several 


places in the Apennines.” 


It is likely enough that the story of the Chimaera 


is the Tad (vi. 179) had its origin in this phe- 
nomenon. Servius (ad Aen. vi. 288, “ flammisque 


wnuta Chimaera”) gives a curious explanation of 


the "passage in Virgil He correctly places the fire 

oo the top of the mountain; but adds, there are 
hems near it; the middle part of the mountain 
aiwunds in goats, and the lower part with serpents ; 
which is obviously an attempt to explain the passage 
of Homer (comp. Ovid. Met. ix. 647, &c.) Strabo 
emnects the fable of the Chimaera with the mountain 
of Cragus in Lycia; and he says that there is, not 
far off, a ravine called Chimaera, which opens into 
the interior from the sea (p. 665). This is not the 
Coseaera of Ctesias, which is near Phaselis, [G.L.] 

CHIMAERA (Xinaipa: Khimdra), a town of 
Epesras in the district Chaonia, now gives its name 
te the Acrocerannian mountains, at the foot of which 
u ttands. At Adimdra may be seen several pieces 
if Hellenic work, which serve as foundations to some 
@f the modern houses. (Plin. iv. 1; Procop. de 
dedis. iv. 4; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. pp. 7, 
#2, 89, seq.) 

CHIME'KIUM. [Caenrertom. } 

CHTNALAPH (Xwaada, Ptol. iv. 2. §5; VR. 
Rwdpad: Shellif), the largest river of Mauretania 
Coxsanensis, and, next to the Malva, of all N. Africa, 
# yet only mentioned by Ptolemy, who places its 
earns in M. Zalacus. Its chief sources are in Jebel 
Awrar, abuwe 34° N. lat., whence it flows nearly N. to 
shat 36° 20’ N. lat., and there turning W. waters 
the great valley of the Lesser Atlas, which forms 
ste of the most important inland districts of Algeria, 
esl n which, upon the river, are the towns of Afili- 
os (Maliana) and Orleansville (Castellum Tingi- 
lan) P. 8. 

CHINNERETH (Kevepé0, LXX.), a fenced city 
of the tribe of Naphthali (Josh. xix. 35.) It was 
sppavati: situated near the Sea of Tiberias, which 
m the earlier books is called the Sea of Chinnereth 
(Semh, axxiv. 21; Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 3), and 
“the pisins south of Chinneroth ” (Josh. xi. 2) is 
-” great valley of the Jordan — the udéya wedioy of 
heephos. It was supposed by S. Jerome and others 
» le the ancient representative of the city Tiberias, 
shi certainly Reland’s argument is not valid against 
ku theory, (Palaest. pp. 161,724.) [G.W.] 

CHIOS (Xios : Eth. Xios, contracted from Xiios; 
fi). Xuaeds: Khio, Scio; Saki Adaasi, as the 
‘orks call it, or Sakisadasi, according to other 
“stberities), an island of the Aegean, opposite to 
“* jexinsula in which Erythrae was situated. The 
aie fanciful reasons for the name are collected 
y Sephamus (2. 0. Xies: comp. Paus. vii. 6. § 4). 
‘e earlier names of the island were Aethalia, 
‘cing to Ephorus quoted by Pliny (v. 31), and 
lars, an epithet probably derived from its form, 
“i Pityusa or Pine island, from the pine forests. 
Pin he; Strab. p- 589.) 

A evrait 5 miles wide in the narrowest part sepa- 
es the island from the mainland of Asia. Seen 
rm the sea to the NE. “the bold and yellow 
wuatain of Scio form a striking outline against 
© ue eky ” (Hamilton, Researches, de. vol. ii. 
-$, Chies Bes from north to south, and its ex- 
“ee kength is ahout 32 miles. The greatest width, 
2h is in the northern part, is about 18 miles ; 
vi. the narrywest part, which is somewhat nearer 
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to the southern than the northern extremity, it is 
only about 8 miles wide. The circuit (wepirAous) 
according to Strabo (p.645) is 900 stadia; but 
Pliny makes it 125 Roman miles, or 1,000 stadia ; 
and Isidorus, whom he quotes, makes it 134. The 
real circuit is abont 110 English miles by the maps. 
Pliny’s 125 miles may be nearly exact. The area 
may be somewhat about 400 square miles, English, 
or about thrice the area of the Isle of Wight. Clin- 
ton very erroneously makes it only 257 square miles 
(Fasti, Pop. of Ancient Greece, p. 411). 

Strabo's description commences on the east side 
of the island, where the chief town, Chios, was 
situated, which had a harbour capable of hold- 
ing 80ships. His periplus is southwards. He next 
mentions the Posidium, now Cape Mastico, the 
southern point of the island; then Phanae (Thuc, 
viii, 24), where there was a deep recess, a temple of 
Apollo, and a grove of palm-trees. There was also 
a point or headland at Phanae (Steph. a. . dda), 
which Ptolemy also mentions under the name 
Phanaea, Livy (xliv. 28) mentions the Promon- 
toriurn Phanae as a convenient place to sail from to 
Macedonia. It seems to correspond to Port Afesta, 
on the western coast. After Phanae, proceeding 
northward along the west coast, Strabo mentions 
Notium, a beach which was adapted for hauling up 
ships ; and then Laii, a beach of the same character, 
whence the distance to the city of Chios, on the 
opposite coast, was 60 stadia. The position of Laii 
is fixed by this description at or near a place marked 
Port Aluntha in some maps. Groskurd (7'ransl. 
Strab, vol. iii. p. 26) proposes to change this name 
to Lainus, or Laini, “ the stony shore.” According 
to Koray, who was a native of Smyrna, the Greeks 
still call this coast, with the harbour Mesta, which 
belongs to it, by the name of Lithilimena; and he 
reinarks that the isthmus at this part is the nar- 
rowest. But this is not true of Port Mesta, for the 
island contracts several miles north of that point. 

The periplus from the town of Chios to Laii is 
360 stadia (Strab.), The real distance is about 60 
miles, and Strabo's measure is incorrect. 

Strabo mentions no other place on the west coast, 
till he comes to the promontory Melaena, opposite to 
the island of Psyra (/sara), which island he places 
only 50 stadia from the cape, which is too little, for 
it is 11 or 12 miles. Melaena seems to be Cape 
S. Nicolo, After the promontory Melaena comes 
the Ariusia, a rocky shore without harbours, about 
300 stadia in length; but this tract produced the 
best of all the Greek wines. Then, the mountain 
Pelinaeus, the highest summit in the island. This 
is Mt. Elias, a common name for mountains in the 
Greek archipelago, The island has a marble quarry. 
This is the sum of Strabo’s incomplete description of 
Chios. He makes the distance from Chics to 
Lesbus 400 stadia; but the nearest points are not 
more than 30 miles apart. 

The northern part of Chios is the most rugged 
and mountainous, but all the island is uneven, and 
the epithet ma:raddeooa in the Homeric Hymn, 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104), is appropriate. It 
is a rocky island, generally ill provided with water, 
and rain comes seldom. It produces, however, some 
corn and good wine. The wine was exported to 
Italy ander the name of Vinum Arvisinm in Pliny’s 
time (xiv. 7), and it is often mentioned by the 
Roman writers. The Arvisia which produced this fine 
wine, is the Ariusia of Strabo. (See Vib. Sequester, 
p. 289, ed. Oberlin). The country about Phanae 
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was also a wine-growing tract (Virg. Georg. ii. 97, | houses. 
“vex ipse Phanacus,” &c.); there was a story that | 


the people of this island claimed to be the discoverers 
of the art of wine making. (Theopmop, quoted by 
Athen. p. 26, ed. Cas.) Thevenot (Trarels into the 
Levant, Engl. Trans. part i, p. 93, &c.) found the 
wine thick; but he must have been ill served, or 
have got hold of some rine cette, Chandler (Tra- 
rels in Asia Minor, c. 16), who was treated by an 
English resident, found the wines excellent. Another 


| 


chief product of the island was the gum mastic | 


(lin. xii. 17), whieh was in great repute in ancient 
times, and still furms one of the chief products of the 
island. ‘This resin is got from the Lentiscus by 
making incisions, and collecting the fluid when it 
has hardened. ‘The mode of getting it is deseribed 
by Thevenot and Tournefort. Chios was also noted 


fur its figs (Varr. de 2. 2.1.41), which had been | 


transplanted into Italy. The iskind contained a elay 
adapted fur pottery (Strab. p. 317). In Thevenot’s 
tine all the earthenware that used in the 
islund, was tmtde ata Village named slrmolia, The 
island is healthy. ‘The beauty of the women is ce- 
Jebrated by ancient writers and modern travellers. 
The growth of the vine, clive, lemon, orange, citron, 
and palm, show what the temperature is.  Thevenot 
says that the island is subject to earthquakes ; and 
the fall of a school-house recorded by Herodotus 
(vi. 27) may have been owing to an carthquake. 
(Sueton, 71h. 8.) 

The town or the island of Chies was one of the 


Wils 


' is well adapted for the cultivation of the vise 


places that claimed to be the birth-place of Heiner, | 


and the natives show a place on the north coust of 
the island, at some distance from the town, which 
they call Homer's school, Chandler supposed the 
place to have been a temple of Cybele, open at the 
top, and situated on the summit of a reck, It is of 
an oval form, and in the centre was the figure of the 
goddess, which wanted the head and arm when 
Chandler saw it. She was represented sitting, and 
on cach side of the chair, and also behind, was the 
fizure of a lion. Reund the inside jis a kind of seat, 
Poeoeke changed the goddess into Homer, and the 
two lions on the sides of the chair into Muses. It is 
a rude picce of workinanship, perhaps of great an- 
tiquity, and eut in the rock (Chandler, ¢, 16, and 


the note in the French edition) The distinguished 
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On the east side of the tland wes a tet 
Delphinium, in a strong position, with harbeurs, usd 
not far from Chios (Thne. vii. 38; Neo Bet 
i. 5. § 15). The modern site is indicated br te 
name Delphine, Bolissus (Thue, vii. 24) & be 
lisso on the NW. coast, south of Cape S. Nwo 
Stephanus (s.r. BoAiooés) has male 9 mostas 
placing it in Aeotis, though he quetes Tharycie 
(€v oyddy), and says that the historian cab 
Boliscus. Thucydides (vill. 24) also mentum a 
place called Leuconium (Aevxwwor), the stv © 
which does not appear to be known, Carcanve, 
also mentioned by Thuevdides (vit, 24), s* 8 poe 
where the Athenians landed to attack the pepe # 
Chios, is Khardamli, a little distance from the M. 
coast of the island. According to Thevenst ther a 
a guod harbour at Cardami/a, as be writes ft, #2 
he places two toiles from the coast, The ocusty 
round Cardamyle is fertile, abounds in 5} 


eo 


Tings, & 
Tx 
situation of Cancasa (Herod. ¥, 33), and Powsdie 
(Hered. vi. 26), are not determined, Cancas v# 
probably On the west side of the isjamd. Tbe sale 
ation of the place called Coela (7a Koida, Hert 
vi, 26) is uncertain. 

The oldest inhabitants of the island were Pesos 
according to one tradition (Eustath. ad Dion, Jes 
533); and Strabo affirms (p.621) that the Cs 
considered the Pelasgi from Thessaly, as ~ ez 
scttlers,” which, if it has any exact meaning, 84 
statenient that they were descendants of hes 
Pelasgi. In another passage (p. 632) he mires 
statement of Phereevdes, that Leleges omnia 
possessed the Tonian coast north of Ephesus, = & 
as Phocaca, Chios, and Satnus, by which is prise 
meant that Leleges oceupied Chics, from wha i 
were ciected by the lones. Ion, a natuve of Clos, 
following, we may sappase, loca] tradition, Koe* 2 
inhabitants of Chies before the three sons of fie 
don, whe were born in the island: then came Ue 
pion and his sons from Crete, who were followed SY 
Carians, and Abantes from Enboea, Other set 
came from Histiaea in Eubsea ander Amyos 
Hector, the fourth in descent from Amtiue? 
fought with the Abantes and Carians, kule s* 


of them, and made terms with the rest for 4 


natives of Chios were Ion, the tragic writer, Theo- | 


pompus, the historian, and the soplist Theocritus. 
(Strabo.) Also, Metroderus, and the geographer 
Peynimus. 

The chief town of Chios, as already observed, had 
the name of Chios, theuch Strabo docs not mention 
the name of the city, but the peissage is probably 
corrupt. (See Groskurd's note, vol. ii. jp. 26.) [t was 
on the east side of the isiund, and is now named Scio, 
though it seems to be called Aastre in some maps. 
The city and its environs are like Genoa and its 
territory in miniature, Some authorities (Dionys, 
Perieg. 535) place it at the foot of Tellenacus, which 
seems to be the same name as Strabo’s Pelinacus. 
Probably the name of the hich ranye of Pelinacus 
may have extended as fur south as the town of 
Chios. Chandler could net see either stadium, 


quitting the island. Things being settled, a = 
into Hector's mind that the people of Chics act * 
join the Tonians in Uivir religious fesuval at Px 
joninum. (Pans. vii. 4. § 8.) But Ten, as Pasa 


Lobserves, has not said lew the Chians came © 


wleum or theatre, the usual accompaniments of every | 


Greek town, and we know that Chios had a theatre. 
As there was a marble quarry in the vicinity, there 
was abundance of building materials. ‘The stones of 
the old Greek town have, doubtless, been used for 
building the modern town, for marbles and has- 
reliefs are seen in the walls ef the town and of the 


included in the Jonian confederation. Clo 5 & 
merated by Herodotus (i. 18,142) among th OS* 
states of the Ionian confederation, and as hsrt * 
saine peculiar dialect or variety of the (Crees 
guage as the people of Erythrae on the ore” 
mainland. At the time of the conquest of Iss 
Cyrus (B. c. 546), the Chians were protete: 
their insular position, for the Persians st ist &* 
had no navy. They obtained from the Perso 
that time a grant of the Atarneus [ATAENE‘* 
fur delivering up to them Pactyes, a Lydian — 
The Chians joined the rest of the lonass » 
revolt against the Persians (in. c. 499), and der 
100 ships in the great sea-fight off Muetos 4=* 
the defeat of the confederates, the Persians ua * 


| Chios, burnt the cities and temples, and cam © 


all the most beautiful girls (Herod. vi. 8.32) 9% 
Xerxes (n. c. 480) invaded Greece, the lows 
100 ships in the Persian navy, but it Bo = 


which states supplied them. (Herel re #4! 


- 
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The island was afterwards in alliance with Athens 
Thaeyd. i. 116); and at the commencement of the 
‘clopenmesian war, the Chians were still the allies 
r subjects of the Athenians. (Thuc. ii. 9.) At the 
tee of the seventh year of the war, they fell under 
sspacion of intending to desert the Athenians, and 
wy, that is, the inhabitants of the town of Chios, 
ery to pall down “their new wall.” 
Thee. iv. 51.) A few years afterwards (B.c. 412) 
bey Gd revolt. (Thuc. viii. 14—61.) The Athe- 
ans landing at Bolissus and Cardamyle, defeated 
ve Cluans and destroyed both these places. Again, 
2 Chiuns were defeated at Phanae and at Leu- 
cium, and being unable to resist, they shut them- 
ives ap in their city, while the Athenians wasted 
war beastiful and well cultivated island, which had 
vfered no calamity since the Persian invasion. The 
thenians then occupied Delphinium, which was not 
« fram the cityaf Chios. During the siege, many 
the slaves of the Chians made their escape, for 
~ city possessed more slaves than any other Greek 
ty except Lacedaemon. (Thuc. viii. 40.) Their 
sms were not the subjugated old inhabitants of 
¢ island, but barbarians whom they bought. Being 
- last clasely invested by the Athenians, both on 
« land side and by sea, the Chians suffered from 
cone. The town however was not taken, for the 
thenians had plenty to look after in other quarters. 
we Athenians recovered Chios at a later period, 
“2 i again revolted, and during the Social War, 
# Athenians again besieged Chios (b.c. 357), and 
tabras, one of the Athenian commanders, lost his 
ic there. 
The vent history of Chios consists only of a 
» diseommected facts, but as they sent ambassadors 
tireece at the same time with Ptolemy king of 
evpt, the Rhodians, and the Athenians to put an 
m te the war between king Philip and the Aeto- 
am (uc. 208), we may infer that they maintained 
that time an independent position, (Liv. xxvii. 
%; comp. Polyb.v. 24.) It appears from Appian 
Veewd 3) that Philip took Chios, the town pro- 
hy, im w.c. 201, about the same time that he 
waged the Peraea of the Rhodians. In the war of 
« Kemans with Antiochus (B.c. 190), the Romans 
ed Chios as a depét for their supplies from Italy 
Wt. xuxvii, 27), at which time the coast of Chios 
= plundered by pirates, who carried off an immense 
sty. The Romans rewarded the Chians for their 
ieltr in this war with a grant of land (Liv. xxxviii. 
}\, but we are not told where the land was. (Polyb. 
o. 27.) The Chians were the allies of Mithrida- 
#0 a ea-fight against the Rhodians (App. Mithr. 
*}; bat as the king soon after suspected them of 
suring the Romans, he sent Zenobius (B.c. 86) 
om to demand the surrender of their arms, and the 
aia of the chief persons as hostages. The Chians, 
‘zg waable te resist, for Zenobius had come on them 
wapetedly with a large force, complied with both 
mands A letter from Mithridates demanded of 
= 2000 talents, which the people raised by taking 
* valuable things from the temples, and the orna- 
“a afthe women. Zenobius, ing that the 
"as incomplete, summoned the Chians to the 
wate, and drove them thence under the terror of 
* ve sword down to his ships in the harbour, and 
ete them off to the Black Sea. (Appian. Mithr. 
‘“) Part of them were hospitably received by the 

@ Bithynia, as the ships were sailing past 
2 wes, and entertained till they could return 
=“. kt appears from Appian, that at the time 
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when Mithridates handled the Chians so roughly, 
Romans had settled in the island, probably in the 
usual way, as “ negotiatores.” When Sulla (s.c. 
84) had compelled Mithridates to accept his terms, 
he treated in a friendly way the Chians and others 
who had been allies with the Romans, or had suf- 
fered in the war, declared them free (Liberi), and 
allies and Socii of the Roman people. Cicero and 
Pliny speak of Chios as Libera, which term signifies 
a certain amount of self-government under the Ro- 
man dominion, and a less direct subjection to the 
governor of a province. Chios was one of the places 
from which Verres carried off some statues. It does 
not seem to have been included in the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia; and indeed if the term “ libera” ap- 
plied to the whole island, it would not be under a 
Roman governor. At a later period, Chios was one 
of the islands included in the Insularum Provincia, 
& province which seems to have been established by 


Vespasian. 

The modern history of Scio is a repetition of old 
calamities. In the early part of the 14th century, 
the Turks took the city of Chios and massacred the 
people. In 1346, it fell into the hands of the Ge- 
noese, Who kept it for nearly two centuries and a 
half, when the Turks took it from them. The con- 
dition of the people under Turkish rule was on the 
whole very favourable, and the island was in a pros- 
perous condition till 1822, when the Chiots joined 
in the insurrection against the Turks, or, as it ap- 
pears, were driven into it by some Samiotes and other 
Greeks. The Turks came with a powerful fleet, and 
slaughtered the people without mercy. The women 
and children were made slaves, and the town was 
burnt. This terrible and brutal devastation, which 
made a frightful desert of a well cultivated country, 
and a ruin of a town of near 30,000 inhabitants, 
gives us a more lively image of the sufferings of this 
unlucky island twenty-three centuries before, when 
the barbarous Persians ravaged it. The small islands 
Ocenussue belonged to Chios. [Oznussax.] [G.L.] 
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CHLORUS, a river of Cilicia Campestris, which 
Pliny (v. 27) mentions between the towns of Issus 
and Aegae. [G.L.] 

CHOANA (Xéava, Ptol. vi. 2. § 14), a place in 
Media. Forbiger suggests that perhaps it is the 
same as Xadwy, a place mentioned by Diodorus 
(ii. 13) as one of those where Semiramis was in the 
habit of dwelling. It is probably represented by the 
modern Kan, or Kum, ¥.] 

CHOARE'NE (Xoapnrh, Ptol. vi. 5. § 1; Xe- 
pnvf, Strab. xi. p. 514; Isid. Charac.; Choara, Plin. 
vi. 15. 8. 17), a district of Parthia immediately ad- 
joining the Caspian Gates. It was a plain country, 
and had a town in it called Apameia Rhagiana 
[Apamet, No. 6], and two smaller towns, Calliope 
and Issatis. (Plin. lc.) 

2. A district of Ariana, mentioned only by Strabo 
(xv. p. 725), who describes it as nearest to India of 
all the countries which the Parthians had subdued. 
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It is clearly a different district from the one in Media, 
and onght most probably to be songht for south of 
the Paropatiisus, as it is stated that Craterus passed 
through it in bis march through Arachosia into 
Carmania., It seems not unlikely that the name is 
connected with the Indian Ghaur or Ghor, though 
it is true that it is not generally safe to trust a mere 
affinity of names. [¥.] 

CHOASPES (Xoaorns), a river of Susiana 
which rising among the Laristan mountains, and 
after passing the town of Susa, flowed into the 
Tigris, a little below the junction of the latter river 
with the Euphrates. 

The indistinctness of the ancient descriptions has 
Jed to some confusion bétween this river and the 
Eulaens, which, at the distance of about half a 
devree of latitnde, flows nearly parallel with it into 
the Tigris, Yet the course of the Chonspes is, on 
the whole, clearly made out, and it ean hardly lave 
been the same as the Eulaens, though this was at 
one time the opinion of geographers, Herodotus 
(i. 188, v. 52) and Strabo (i. p. 46) distinctly state 
that the town of Susa was on the Choaspes, and 
Polycletus (ap, Strab, xv. p. 728) and Pliny (vi, 27. 
8. 31) speak of the Choaspes and Eulaeus as dif- 
ferent rivers, though the L.tter states it was the 
Eulaeus on which Susa was situated. On the other 
hand, Pliny (/.¢.) tells the same story of the En- 
Jaeus which Herodotus (i. 188) has given to the 
Choaspes, viz., that the King of Persia was in the 
habit of drinking the water of this river only. From 
the agreement of the description of these two rivers, 
it has been conjectared by seme that the Choaspes 
was the Persian name, and Ulai (ea. viii, 8) 
(whence Eulacus) the Chahliean appellation, The 
difference and the similarity of these accounts may 
perhaps be accounted fur in this way. ‘There are 
two considerable rivers which unite at Bund-¢ Air, 
a little above Afmaz, and form the ancient Pasi- 
tizris and modern Auraun. Of these the western 
flows near, though not actnally beside, the ruins of 
Sus (Susa), and is called the Dicfed river; the east- 
ern yaasses Shuster, awl isealled the Karin, or river 
of Shuster. Utis probable that the former was some- 
times supposed to be the Choaspes, though its cor- 
rect name was the Coprates, and the latter the 
Eulaens; while, from the tact of their uniting about 
25 miles below Sasa, what was strictly true of the 
one, came with less accuracy to be applied to the 
other, ‘There seems no doubt that the Aarti does 
represent the ancient Enlucus, and the Kerkhah the 
old Choaspes. At present the main stream of the 
Kern is united with the Tigris by a eanal called 
Hajiar, near Muhammerah, bat anciently it had a 
course direct to the sea Tt may be remarked that 
Ptlerny only mentions the Rulacus. (Map to Raw- 
linson’s Marek from Zohab  Khazistin, in Journ. 
de. G. Sve, vol. ix. po 116.) [V.]} 

CHOASVES FL,, in India. [Cormen.) 

CHOATRAS (Xoatpas, Ptol. vi. le § 1: Plin. v. 
27), a mountain range on the borders of Media and 
Assyria. It is part of the outlying ranges of the 
erent chain of Taurus, with which it ts connected on 
the N. To the S. and SE. the chain is continned 
nuder the names of M. Zagras and Paracheatras. It 
was part of the mountains of modern Aurdistan, 
In some editions of Ptolemy the name is called Cha- 
boras. va 

CHOATRES, a nver of Parthia, mentioned by 
Ainmiianus (xxiii, 6). [tis not possible to determine 
which of many stall streams he may have intended, 
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but it is probable that it was in the neizbhscroed 
of the M. Choatras. Parthia has no nver f wr 
magnitude, [V.} 

CHOE’RADES. [Puarnacta.] 

CHOEF’RADES(XorpdBes vqao1), teo smal) cans 
Iving off the harbour of Tarentam, about for min 
from its entrance: they are now called the Jaw 4 
S. Pietro e 8. Paolo. As their name imjperts. wrt 
are little more than low rocks rising out of the an 
but must have afforded a place of anchorage 
Thucydides tells us that the Atheuwan grees 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, toached there a ur 
way to Sicily (B.c. 413), and took on beard sar 
Messapian auxiliaries (Thue. vii.33). [E4.B) 

CHOE’REAE (Xoipéar), a place in Eaters, <r 
mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 101), appears te sar 
been sitnated between Tamynae and the islani A+ 
gilia, Cramer supposes Choereae to be the we 
named Karallert in modern maps, 

CHOES FL. [Cornes.] 

CHOLARGUS, a demas of Attica of weras 
site. [See p. 336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE. [Artica, p. 331.0) 

CHOLON TEICHOS (XwAdwy reixos : Zh Le 
Aore:xitns), a city of Caria, mentioned br Aps- 
lonins in his Carica, (Steph. B. se.) [6-Ly_ 

CHOMA (Xouya), a place in the ier & 
Lycia, according to Pliny (¥. 27), on a nver Ase 
Ptolemy (v. 3) makes Choma one of the four cus 
of the Milyas, and places it near Candsba. 

CHONAE. [Covossae.] 

CHONE, CHO'NIA. (Crones.] 

CHONES (Xaves), a people of Southers Its, 
who inhabited a part of the countries afterre 
known as Lucania and Bruttium, on the shew € 
the Tarentine Gulf. It appears certain that th 
were of the same race with the Ocnotrians, ami ie 
them of Pelasgic origin. Aristotle expressir 2 
that the Chones were an Oenotrian race (fad 94 
and Strabo (quoting from Antiochus) repeats & 
statement, adding that they were a more oti 
race than the other Oenotrians, (Strab. vi p 254) 
He describes them as occupying the tract beat H+ 
tapontum and Siris; and Aristotle also, ss ¥ # 
Lycophron, place them in the fertile district o 3 
Siritis. (Arist. Lc. where it seems certun Gai ™ 
should read Spite for Zvpriv; Lrcophr. dice BW) 
Strabo also in another passage (vi p. 264) reprrema 
the Ionians, who established themselves af Nv2® 
wresting that city from the Clones, and spews ¢ 
Rlvdian settlers as establishing themselves a Ue 
neighbourhood of Sybaris in Chonia (xiv. p 4! 
Lut it scems clear that the name was use ae 4 
a much wider signification, as the city @ (po™= 
which, according to Apollodorus, gave name t “2 
nation, was placed near the + of Come. 
in Bruttiam. (Apolied. ap. Strab. vi. p 254.) Te 
existence, however, of a city of the name at ol ® 
very uncertain: Antiochus says that the jan ¢ 59 
Chones was named Cuone, for which Strbe aa 
Lycophron use the more ordinary form Citusle 
(Strab, xiv. p.654; Lycophr. Le.) It seems ow 
on the whole, that the name was ory «ft 
extensively to the tribe that dwelt on the *ate™ 
shores of the Tarentine Gulf, from the Lacs: fF 
montory, to the neighbourhooca of Metspotem: = 
that as they were of close kindred with tbe Oo 
trians, they were sometimes distinguished free Ses 
sometimes included under the same appellaow. 
name is evidently closely connected with that ¢ &* 
CHaones in Epeirus, and this resemblance tts 
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retirm the fact (attested by many other arguments) 
heat Inoth tribes were of Pelasgic origin, and related 
by chee affinity of race. This point is more fully 
iscassed under ORNOTRIA, [E. H. B.] 
CHORA, or CORA, a place in Gallia, mentioned 
yy Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 2) as being on 
Jclian’s route from Augustodunum (Autun) to Au- 
siulurum, that is, Autissiodarum (Auzrerre). This 
‘iicates the Roman road from Autun to Auzerre, 
ut the rom{ mentioned by Ammianus went “ per 
~clelancam et Choram.” Sedelaucum is the Sido- 
aram (Senden) of the Itin. Chora is therefore 
etween Sauliew and Auxerre ; and the river Cure, 
) branch of the Youne, rans in the general direction 
f the read from Awtun to Auxerre. The next 
tation @m the road to Sauliew is Aballo (Avallon). 
¥ Ascville finds a place called Cure on the river Cure, 
etween Avallon and Auzerre, which he supposes to 
« Chora. Others fix Chora at La Ville Auxerre, 
ear St. Mord, which is also between Avallon and 
taxerre (H.Vales. ad Amm. Marc. xvi. 2; D’Anville, 
‘atuce, &e.; Walckenaer, Géog., fc. vol. i. p. 411, 
a. i. p. 351). [G. L. 
CHORA'SMI (Xwpdopuos, Her. iii. 93, 117; 
tsb. xi. p. 513; Dionys. Per. x. 746; Arrian, iv. 
5; Curt. vii 4, viii 1; Steph. B. s.0.; Ptol. vi. 12. 
4; Pim. vi 16), an extensive tribe of Sogdiana, 
ww represented by Ahawarezm, in the desert coun- 
7 of Khiwa, on the banks of the Gihon. The 
ame is not always written exactly the same: thus 
crabe (xi. p. 513) called the people Chorasmusini, 
tech is probably an error; and in some editions of 
dey they are called Choramnii. They appear 
i heve been of a Scythian stock, and are coupled by 
ment authors with the Daae, Massagetac, and 
uhdi, Stephanus, on the authority of Hecataeus, 
ais that there was also a city called Chorasmia, 
‘wtech the Chorasmii were the inhabitants. [V.] 
CHORAZIN (Xopa{iv), mentioned only in St. 
latthew (xi. 26), and the parallel passage in St. 
ake (x. 13) in our Lord's denunciation. This site 
ad strangely baffled the inquiries of travellers 
Lord Lindsay's Travels, vol. ii. p. 91; Robinson, 
(& val iii. p. 295), until it was recovered and 
exited by the writer and a friend in 1842. In 
v« tills on the north of the Sea of Tiberias, about 
ro tiles north-west of Capernaum (Tell-Hum) is 
rained site still called by the Bedouins who pasture 
‘area: im a small plain to the east of the 
J» ss fountain called by the same name. It is 
terly desolate ; a fragment of a shaft of a marble 
dams alone standing in the midst of universal 
3 [G. W.] 
CHORI ( Xoph, Xopl, Const. Porph. De Adm. /mp. 
44), a district of Armenia, situated on the NW. 
qk of the lake of Van; if it be identified with the 
witee of Khorkkhorhounikh, which belonged to a 
ee af primecs very celebrated in the history of 
rnenia, (St. Martin, Mem. sur UArmenie, vol. i, 
hia.) (E. B. J.) 
CHUESEUS (Xédpereos, Ptol. v. 16. § 1), a river 
| Pulestine, which formed the boundary between 
at eeentry and Phoenicia, and fell into the sea 
mown Dora and Caesarea Stratonis, now the Co- 
wdeckd (Vom Reamer, Palestina, p. 53; Pococke, 
rae. Pol. ii. p. 58), a name which does not occur 
|e maps, bat is probably a mountain stream 
‘ke Sues only in winter. [E. B. J.] 
CHORZANE, CHORZIANE'NE (Xop(dvn, Pro- 
re ded 33; XopCiarnrh, Procop. B. P. ii, 24), 
Sstret of Armenia, which Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 601) 
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identifies with the Acriuisene (‘Axduenrh) of 
Strabo (xi. pp. 528, 530), which lay between the 
N. and S. arm of the Euphrates and on the boun- 
daries of Cappadocia, and which on account of the 
worship of the goddess Anahid so prevalent in that 
district, is undoubtedly the same as the ANnarris, or 
Anartica of Pliny (v. 24. § 20). The plain of 
Erzingan now represents this district. (Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, vol. x. pp.73, 81, 550, 576, 774, 796; Journ. 
Geog. Soc. vol. vi. p, 201.) [E. B. J.J 

CHORZE’NE (Xop(nvy, Strab. xi. p. 528), a 
mountainous district, situated to the NW. of the 
Greater Armenia, which had originally belonged to 
the Iberians. (St. Martin, Append. to Le Beau, Bas 
Empire, vol. xv. p. 491.) The capital of this dis- 
trict was the town which appears after the 10th 
century under the name of Kdrs (Kdps, Const. 
Porph. de Adm, Imp. c. 44), and was well known 
as the residence of the Bagratid princes from A. p. 
928—961. In a. p. 1064 the last of these 
princes gave up the district to Constantine Ducas in 
exchange for a principality in Armenia Minor (St. 
Martin, Mem. sur [Armenie, vol. i. p. 375). The 
province has ever since retained the name of Kara. 
The snow fell to such depth in this mountain tract, 
that Strabo (1. c.) speaks of whole caravans of tra- 
vellers being buried in the drifts, and having to be 
dug out. The same author (1. c.) describes a curious 
kind of snow-worm which was found here. Mr, Brant 
in ascending the Sapin Tigh was told by his Kurd 
guides that they had seen this animal; one of them 
went to a pool of melted snow to procure a specimen, 
bat did not succeed in the attempt. (Jowrn. Geog. 
Soc. vol. x. p. 410; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 423, 
foll.) [E. B. J.] 

CHRENDI. [Cuartpa.] 

CHRETES (Xpérns), a river on the W. coast of 
Africa, a little S. of Cerxe (Hanno, p. 3), on the 
position of which its identification of course deperds. 
According to Rennell's view, it must be the river St. 
John ; but those who place Cerne in the bay of 
Agadir identify the Chretes with the Wadi Sus, the 
Subus of Ptolemy. [P. S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS (Xpioréxotus), a town of Ma- 
cedonia, situated on the Via Egnatia, mentioned by 
the writers of the Lower Empire (Georg. Acrop. c. 
43; Niceph. Greg. xiii. }.§ 1, xiii. 5. $1), which some 
have supposed to have occupied the site of Datam, 
but should more properly be identified with Acon- 
tisma. [ACONTISMA. } E. B. J.) 

CHRONOS or CHRONIUS FL. [Samaria 
Evroraka. 

CHRYSA (Xpéon, Xpica: Eth, Xpvceis). 
Stephanus (s. v.) has a list of various places so 
called. He does not decide which is the Chrysa of 
Homer (//. i. 37,390,431). He mentions a Chrysa 
on the Hellespont, between Ophrynium and Abydas, 
Pliny (vy. 30) mentions Chryse, a town of Aeolis, as 
no longer existing in his time. He also mentions a 
Chryse in the Troad, and apparently places it north 
of the promontory Lectum, and on the coast. He 
says that Chrysa did not exist, but the temple of 
Smintheus remained; that is, the temple of Apollo 
Smnintheus, The name Smitheus, not Smintheus, 
appears on a coin of Alexandria of Troas (Harduin's 
note on Plin. v. 30). The Table places “ Smnyn- 
thium” between Alexandria and Assus, and 4 
miles south of Alexandria, Strabo (p. 604) places 
Chrysa on a hill, and he mentions the temple of 
Sminthbens, and speaks of a symbol, which recorded 
the etymon of the name, the mouse which lay at 

rr 
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in the Appendix to Spratt’s Lycia. All of them 
contain the name of the city, and all belong to the 
Roman perind. One of them seems intended to 
record a statue, or suite Meioorial set up in honour 
of L. Aelius, the adopted son of Hadrian, and it 
mentions his being in his second consulship. Aelius 
died in the lifetime of Hadrian, A. v. 138. L. Aelius 
Verus was consul for the second time in A.D. 137 
(Tillemont, /ist. des Empereurs, vol. ii. p. 255), and 
we may assume that he was alive when this inscrip- 
tion was made, Hadrian certainly was alive then, 
as we tay infer from the terms of the inscription, 
But Hadrian also died in Ao. 138, The inserip- 
tion, therefure, belongs to A. D. 137. 
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2. Cimyra Tite Liss, was a place in Pamphylia. 
Strabo (p. 667), after mentioning Side, says, “ and 
near it is the Paralia of the Cibyratae, the Less, and 
then the river Melas, and a station for ships.” The 
site of Side is well known, and is called by the 
Turks Esky Adalia, The Melas is the Manargat, 
four miles east of Side. But there could have been 
no city between Side and the Melas, and it is cun- 
jectured that in Strabo's text, the paralia of the 
Cibyratue should come after the Melas. “ The ves- 
tiges of Cibyra are probably those observed by 
Captain Beaufort upen a height which rises from 
the right bank of a considerable river about 8 miles 
to the eastward of the Melas, about 4 imiles to the 
west of Cupe Kardburnu, and nearly 2 miles from 
the shore” (Leake, Asia Minor, p.196).  Proleiny 
inentions this Cibyra among the inland towns of 
Cilicia Trachea ; but Sevlax places it on the coast. 
There is a place, Cyberna (Ku8epyn), mentioned in 
the Stadiasmus, which is placed 59 stadia east of 
the Melas. If the conjecture as tu Strabo's text is 
correct, we may identify Cyberna with this Cibyra 
of Pamphylia. [G. L.] 

CICHYRUS, [Erayna.] 

CVCONES (Kicoves), a Thracian people in- 
habiting the coust district between the rivers Hebrus 


in the E. and Lissus in the W., where they appear | 


to have lived from very remote times. (ilum. /0. 
ii. 846, Od. iv. 39; Herod. vii, 59, 110; Orph. Arg. 
77; Steph. Byz. s. 0. Mapwrvea;, Mela, ii. 2,8; Plin, 
iv. 18; Virg. Georg. iv. 520; Sil, Ital. xi. 477; Ov. 
Met. x. 2, xv. 313.) (L. S.J 

CICYNE’'THUS (Keetendos: Trikeri), a small 
island off the coast of Thessaly in the Pagasaean 
gulf. (Sevlax, p. 29; Artemiad. ap. Strab. ix. p. 436; 
Mela, ii. 7; Vlin. iv. 12; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol iv. p. 396.) 

CICYNNA, a demus of Attica, of unknown site. 
[Atrica, p. 334.) 

CIDRAMUS, a town in Phrygia, known from its 
coins described by Sestini. The epigraph is Kidpa- 
pnvwr. (Crainer, Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 56.) [G.L.] 

CLERIUM (Kiepiov: Ath. Kieprevs), a town in 
Thessaly, which is identifigd by SMephanus B. with 
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Arne (Steph. B. s. v. “Apyn). the chief town d te 
Acolian Boeotians in Thessaly, from which they 
emigrated to Boeotia. The site of Cierinn was Sra 
discovered by Leake, who from imscriptions and coms 
found on the spot has proved that it stomd at us 
modern village of Matardnga, between the Execs 
or Apidanus, and a tributary of that mver. Th 
territory of Cierium adjoined that of Metropebs; md 
we learn from an inscription cited by Leake that the 
adjustment of their boundaries was a frequent sa 
ject of discussion between the two people. The 
identification of Arne and Cieriuin is confirmed by 
an inscription, which mentions Poseidon Coeras 
(Kovépios), a name evidently connected with the 
river Cuarius or Coralius in Boeotia. (Strb a 
p. 411.) The expelled Boeotians gave this name t 
the river, and founded upon its banks a tempi @ 
Athena Itonia in memory of their former alexce & 
Thessaly. We may therefore conclude that the nmr 
upon which Cierium stood was called Cuerius, Cus- 
rius or Caralius, more especially as Strato (=. 
p. 438) mentions a river Curalius in Thessaly, few 
through the territory of Pharcadon in Histuecs 
past the temple of Athena Itonia into the Pene:er: 
in which the only inaccuracy appears to be that be 
makes it flow directly into the Peneins. Pausama: 
(i. 13. § 2) also appears to speak of this temple & 
Athena Itonia, since he describes it as situated be 
tween Pherae and Larissa, which is sufficeext t 
indicate the site of Cierium. Leake supposes wun 
much probability that the name of Ame msy bate 
been disused by the Thessalian conquerors becanse & 
was of Bocotian origin, and that the new appellema 
imay have been taken from the neighbourisg c.ver, 
since it was not an uncommon custam to dente 
the name of a town from the river upon whicd & 
stood, 

Cierium is not mentioned under this name in be 
tory; but it occurs under the form Pierium, wtect & 
undoubtedly only another appellation of the sare 
place, # and « being, as is well known, often mter- 
changeable. Pierium was probably the general a 
Cierium the local form, Pierium is first mentiosd 
by Thucydides (v. 13). It is called Piera and P= 
by Livy (xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 14), in both of whack 
passages it is mentioned in connection with Mer» 
polis. In the Armenian translation of Eusetuas 
tind the name of Amyntas the Pierian in the let ff 
the Strategi who governed Thessaly after the batu= 
of Cynoscephalae. Aclian (N. An. iii. 37) speaks 
of Pierns in Thessaly. (Leake, Trensactions of 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. i., Nourther= 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 498, seq.; Miller, Doriaas, vol. 2 
p. 476.) 

CIERUS, [Prusa ap Hypium.] 

CILBIA’'NI. [Cayster.] 

CI'LICES (Kiduxes). The Cilices are mertimec 
in the Iliad as the inhabitants of the part of Mram 
called Troas. LEetion, the father of Andromache, 
Hector's wife, lived beneath wooded Placce; and tus 
chief city was Thebe Hypoplacie. (JZ vi. 395, 415) 
He was king of the Cilices. Strabo observes (p 
221) that Horner makes Pelasgi border on these 
Cilices, for he mentions Larissa as one of the cues 
of the Pelasgi (/1 ii. 840), In ancther passare 
(pp. 586, 611) he divides the tertitory of thee 
Cilices into two parts, one the Thebaice, apd tle» 
other Lyrnessis; and be makes the territory of thar 
Cilices comprehend the territories of Adramsosm, 
Atarneus, and Pitane, and extend to the mouth of 
the Caicus, It seems to have been the opimce of 
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wee of the Greek critics that the Cilices of Homer 
were akin to the other Cilices; for Strabo (p. 667) 
sserves, “they say that in the tract between Pha- 
seis in Lycia and Attalia there are pointed out a 
Thebe and Lyrnessus, a part of the Troic Cilices 
who were ejected from the plain of Thebe having 
- to Pamphylia, as Callisthenes has said.” Whe- 
ther Callisthenes stated the emigration of these Ci- 
lirians and the existence of these cities as a fact, or 
as report, seems somewhat doubtful. The passage, 
perhaps, means that there was a story that ruins 
were pointed out in these parts, which had the names 
ef Thebe and Lyrnessus. But it was a disputed 
qeestion which of the two Cilices were the parent 
stock; fur while some pointed to places in Cilicia as 
evidences of an emigration of Cilicians from the 
Trowl, as in Pamphylia they referred to a Thebe and 
Lyrnessas, others tarned the argument the other way, 
ual referred to an Aleian plain also in the Troad (p. 
676) The discussion in Strabo is not very profit- 
site reading. There was, however, a tradition that 
these Troic Cilicians drove the Syri from the coun- 
wy afterwards called Cilicia. There is no doubt 
tat Cilicia was once occupied by an Aramaic race, 
bet it camnot be determined whether the Cilices of 
Ciieis in the historical period derived their name 
fan some Cilices who invaded their country from 
the west, or whether it was the name of the earliest 
tara inhabitants of the country. fG. L.} 
CILI'CLA (4 Kwuxia), The description of Ci- 
lee is difficult; but the best way of understanding 
the character of this country is by following Strabo's 
4 Strabo calls Cilicia, which lies along 
the canst of the Mediterranean, “ Cilicia outside of 
the Taurus” (% f&e rov Tadpov), for there was a 
commtry called Cilicia which was within (évrdés) the 
Taaras; which district he has described under Cappa- 
use. [Carppapocia.} Cilicia Proper was bounded 
i the west by Pamphylia, on the north by Lyca- 
cis and Cappadocia, and on the east by the range 
¢ Awanus, which extends from the interior to the 
ure of the Mediterranean at the gulf of Issus. The 
pedbern is the Mediterranean. Cilicia is 
uterally divided into two parts. The western and 
manteinos part was called Cilicia the Rough 
Tpeyei, Tpayewris: Eth, Tpaxewrys). The 
astern part contains a considerable extent of plain 
entry, and was called Cilicia the Plain or Cam- 
wetris (Medes). 
Cilicia Trachea presents to the sea a convex out- 
ite, with a narrow tract along the coast, as Strabo 
ocnbes it, and it has little or no plain country. 
“rate makes Coracesium (Alaya) the boundary 
stern Pamphylia and Cilicia. Pliny places the 
cuudary at the river Melas (Manargat) 26 miles 
tag of Coracesium. Mela (i. 13) makes Anemurium, 
“spe Anemour, the boundary between Cilicia and 
‘smphylia. Anetmuriam is the most southern point 
¢ tus mountainous coast, and the most southern 
mnt of the peninsala of Asia Minor; bat it is above 
) miles east of Strabo’s boundary. Ptolemy does not 
im camustent with himself, for under Pamphylia 
«. 5) he makes Side the last town in Pamphylia, his 
‘mcription proceeding from west to east; and he 
comediately after enumerates Coracesium and Syedra 
2 aut towns of Cilicin Trachea. But under Cilicia 
*. &) he mentions Syedra as a city of Pamphylia, 
ad be makes Cilicia Trachea commence cast of 
‘yeiea. The coast of Cilicia Trachea presents a rude 
rime, backed by high mountains from Coracesium 
» Cape Cavaliere, a distance of above 140 miles. 
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To the east of Cape Cavaliere the high mountains 
recede from the coast, and the appearance of the 
country, as seen from the sea, alters materially. 
(Beaufort, Karamania, p.219). But Strabo extends 
the eastern limit of Cilicia Trachea to the river 
Lamus (Lamas), which is between the island Elae- 
ussa and Soli, ‘ Here,” observes Beaufort, “ the 
rocky coast finally terminates, being succeeded by a 
gravelly beach and broad plains, which extend inland 
to the foot of the mountains.” Strabo reckons the 
distance along the coast from Coracesium to Ane- 
murium to be 820 stadia; and the distance from 
Anemurium to Soli at about 500 stadia, The dis- 
tance from Coracesium to Anemurium is 68 English 
miles; and Strabo's distance is too great. The dis- 
tance from Anemurium to Soli, afterwards Pompeio- 
polis, is about 149 miles; and here Strabo’s error is 
very great, or at least the error in his present text. 

A branch of the great mountain mass of Taurus 
runs direct from Coracesium (Alaya) towards Ane- 
murium, but it is interrupted off Karadran [Cna- 
area From Charadrus eastward the moun- 
tains still ran near the shore; and there are no large 
rivers on the coast of Cilicia till we come to the 
Calycadnus. [Carycapnus.}] This river is re- 
presented as rising in the range of Taurus, east of 
Coracesinm, and as having a general eastern course 
to Seleuceja, below which it enters the sea. The 
basin of the Calycadnus is separated from the coast 
by a rough mountain tract, which some geographers 
have identified with the Imbarus of Pliny (v. 27). 
The northern boundary of the basin of the Calycad- 
nus and of Cilicia Trachea is the Taurus; from which 
a considerable strearn flows southward, and joins the 
Calycadnus on the left bank, a little below Mout, 
supposed to be on the site of Claudiopolis. A dis- 
trict named Lalassis by Ptolemy (v. 8) was pro- 
bably contained in the upper and western part of the 
basin of the Calycadnus; and Ptolemy's Cetis may 
have comprehended the middle and lower basin of 
the same river,—the only level tract in this rugged 
country. Ptolemy, however, includes in Cetis, both 
Anemuriam, Arsinoe, Celenderis, and other places 
on the coast. 

The route from Laranda (Karamen), on the north 
side of the Taurus, through Mout to Celenderis, is 
described in Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 103. It is one 
of the few passes through the Cilician mountains. 
Ptolemy also mentions a district Lamotis, so named 
from a town Lamus, which was also the name of the 
river that was the boundary between the Trachea 
and the Campestris. The mountains at the back of 
the coast of Cilicia Trachea contain timber trees; 
and Strabo mentions Hamaxia, which is between 
Coracesium and Selinas, as a station to which ship- 
timber was brought down,—chiefly cedar, which was 
abundant; and he adds that M. Antonius gave these 
parts to Cleopatra, because they were suited for the 
equipment of a navy. 

From the Lamus the coast of Cilicia Campestris 
runs NE. beyond Soli, and then has an ESE. course 
to Cape Karadash (the ancient Magarsus). These 
two coast-lines form a considerable bay. A long 
straight beach extends from the Lamus to Soli; and 
as we advance eastward from the Lamus the moun- 
tains recede further from the shores, and leave a 
greater breadth of level country. The mountains 
that bound this plain on the north have their peaks 
covered with snow in June. (Beaufort.) The first 
river within Cilicia Campestris, which, by its direc- 
tion from north to south and the length of its course, 
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indicates the commencement of the Cilician plain, is 
the Cydnus, which flows past Tarsus (Tersoos). 
Nearly due north of Tarsus is a gorge in the lime- 
stone rock of the mountains, through which the 
Cydnus flows from the high range of the Taurus. 
This difficult pass, which the Turks call Golek Bog- 
hz, is that by which the younger Cyrus passed from 
Daua or Tyana, in Cappadocia, to Tarsus; and it is 
clearly described by Xenophon CAnad. i. 2. § 21). 
This was also the pass by which Alexander entered 
Cilicia, and the pass which Niger attempted to de- 
fend against Septimius Severus, who was marching 
against him from Cappadocia. (Herodian, iii. 8, &e.) 
But there was another pass between that of La- 
randa and the ’ylac Ciliciae, which is mentioned by 
Xenophon (nab, i. 2. $19). Crras was accom- 
pecied in his march from Iconiuin through Lyeaonia 
by the Cilician queen Epvaxa; and on his ronte 
through Lycaonia, he sent her with an escert into 
Cilicia, by the pass between Laranda and the Cilieiae 
Pylac. This is the pass which “leads by Nizil 
Chesmeh and Alan Buzuk, Karabisar and Mezetli, to 
Soli or Pompeiopolis, and to Tarsus.” (Ainsworth, 
Travels in the Track, gc. p. 40.) After passing 
through the Ciliciae Pylac, Cyrus and his army de- 
scended into the Level Cilicia, which Nenophon de- 
scribes as a large, beautiful, well-watered plain, full 
of all kinds of forest trees and vines. It produced 
sesune, panic, millet, wheat, and barley,—which are 
cultivated there at the present day,—with rice, 
cutton, and the sugar-cane; the date tree is indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,) Nenophon describes the plain 
as surrounded by rugged and lofty mountains on all 
sides from sea to sea; by which expression we must 
understand that he considered the plain of Cilicia as 
extending eastward to the place where the Amanus 
runs down to the sea, and terminates in Cape //yn- 
zyr, or Kas-el-Chansir, as it is sometimes called. 

“ Cape Karadash (Magarsus) is a white cliff, 
about 130 feet high, and is the first interruption of 
that low sandy beach, which commences near the 
river Lamas.” (Beaufort.) This point may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of the deep bay of 
Issus, now the cult of /skenderun; the correspond- 
ing point on the oppesite side is Cape Hynzyr. 
The coast of this hay east of Karadash has first a 
ceneral eastern, and then a north-eastern direction, 
to the head of the gulf of Issus.  “ Eastward of 
Karadash, the same dreary waste of sand, inter- 
spersed with partial inundations of water, again 
recurs, and extends to the river Jvhoon or Jyhan, 
the ancient Pyramns.” (Beaufort.) Immediately 
north of the outlet of the Pyramus is the bay of 
Anas [ArGAe]. the northern part of which is “a 
Jevel plain of firm soil, from ten to twenty feet above 
the sea.” (Beaufort.) From the head or most 
northern part of the gulf of Issus, the coast has a 
general south direction, nearly as far as Alexandria 
(Cskende run); and trom Jskenderun to Cape Hynzyr, 
the direction of the coast is south-west, being 
nearly parallel to the coast on the opposite side of 
the bay, The form of the eastern coast is deter- 
mined by the eastern or Syrian range of Amanus, 
which has a general southern direction as far as the 
latitude of Jskenderin, and then a SW. direction to 
Cape I/ynzyr. ‘There is only a very narrow tract 
between these mountains and the sea fron Cape 
Hynzyr tothe head of the gulfof Issus. The level 
land at the head of the gulf is the plain of [ssus, 

‘eh is bounded on the north and north-west by 

t range of Amanus, which descends ina SW, 
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direction as far as the lower course of the Prema 
This range is crossed in going from Mopuntu 
(isis) to the gulf of Iskenderun ; and the Lin 
lands, in fact, descend to the shore of the cuf d 
Issus, at a place called Matakh. This aypean s 
be the station (%popuos) which Strabo metas v 
belonging to the Amanides Pylae, for be deste 
the SW. branch of the Amanus as reaching b tv 
sea at this place. [AMANIDES.}] These two macs 
of the Amanus, the eastern or Syrian, and tet 
or Cilician, enclose the plain of Issus, and seem 
it from the more extensive plain to the wes: Fiat 
we may call the Cilician. | 
Strabo (p. 676) reckons it a vovage of near 12) 
stalia, direct distance from Scleaceia in Pea | 
which is the first Syrian city south d Rheem. 2 
Soli in Cilicia. The real distance is only sui ss 
English miles, Strabo further savs that the se | 
coast of Asia Minor runs castward from the BL | 
Peraea to the mouth of the Crdous, and that u tse | 
takes a direction nearly ESE, (és) thw yeweuy | 
avaToAny) as far as Issus, and that from Lisy or 
coast makes a bend to the south as far as Pbes 
Now, this is true of the coast as far as Cape Are 
dash, but no further; and Strats netiun df ‘e 
coast east of Karadash makes the bay of sa <> 
appear altogether. Therefore, the gescvapivr os 
either expressed himself very inaccurately, @ oe "3 
not acquainted with the form of the bay of Isa 
The lower part of the plain of Cilicia betwee 
Sarus and the Pyramus is the Aleian ((AAne fe 
Biov), which was celebrated in the mythi & 3 
Grecks as the place of Bellerophun’s wand ray 
(il. vi. 201). The cavalry of Alexander, in bs Ae 
atic campaign, passed through this plain {rom Tint 
to the Pyramus (Arrian, Anad.it. 5. § 1) be 
seen from the sea by those who follow the css 
from the mouth of the Cydnus to Cape Karasst: 
and “as far as the eve could discern, it >> 
entirely of dreary sandhills, interspersed with Soo" 
lakes.” (Beaufort.) | 
The Cilician plain contains three large nt 
The Cydnus ( Terscos Tchy) is descrited by sou 
as having its source not far above Tarsus, p-Z 
throuzh a deep ravine, and then immedatels hot 
down to Tarsus ; and the stream is cold aw ns- 
He makes it only 120 stadia from the (::> 
boundary on the north to Tarsus, and fre # 
from Tarsus to the sea. Bat the Cilicize Pye & 
about 25 miles NNW, of Tarsus; and the dst 
from Tarsus to the present outlet of the river +4 
least 12 miles, through a level and well cultveal 
country. The best maps represent it as risa: 4 
further north than the Ciliciae Pylae, and a “# 
sonth side of the range of Taurus, now a4 
Bhilgar Dagh, The Cydnus can now ay # 
entered by the smallest boat, the entrape: kc 
obstructed by bars; bat inside of the bar “it 6 27! 
enough, and about 160 feet wide. It was sac sol 
in ancient times up to Tarsus (Plot. Ante 6! 
and probably much later. It seems that the F< 
of the alluvium has been very rapid at the m 734 
this river, and this is the only way a exjis>! 
Strabo, who says that the Crdnus, at its =< 
flows into a kind of lake, called Rhegma, wtect = 
ancient dockyards, and the lake was thy pit 4 
Tarsus, Strabo's five stadia from Tarsns er FP 
bably reckoned to the Rhegma, which the acs 
‘has chanced inte a sandy plain. Bat there & @ 
error in the five stadia: the Stadiasmns sais 4 
same distance 70 stadia, The water of the C12! 
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celd, but not colder “ than that of the other rivers 
whieh carry down the melted snow of Mount Tau- 
ras.” (Beanfort.) Alexander, who is said to have 
teen seized with a violent illness from bathing in it, 
threw himself into the water when he was in a 
great heat. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4. § 10; Plut. Alez. 
¢. 19.) 
East of the river Tarsus the Stadiasmus places 
the mouth of the Sarus (in the Stadiasmus incor- 
rectly written Areius), 70 stadia from the outlet of 
the Rhegma. The Sarus is the modern Siiun, and 
the const between the moaths of these two rivers 
projects in a long sandy spit. This river is 270 feet 
wide at its mouth, and as difficult to enter as the 
river of Tarsus. The Sarus is not mentioned by 
Strabo im his description of Cilicia; but in his ac- 
emmt of Cataonia [Caraonta] he describes the 
ovaree of the Sarus as being through Comana, and 
through the gorges of Taurus to the Cilician plain 
(p. 535). The Situs is represented in some maps 
as having two sources far to the north, one of which 
is nearly in the parallel of 39° N. lat., and the other 
eli farther north. The course of these two streams 
is swath, and a long mountain tract separates the 
two mver basins, which unite within the mountain 
region. The stream then takes a very irregular 
earse to Adana, a place which retains its name 
{4ddesak); and from Adana it has a SW. course 
through the Cilician plain to the sea. If the course 
uf these two branches of the Sarus is correctly repre- 
weated in Kiepert’s map, it is one of the large rivers of 
the penrinsala,and at least above 200 miles long. There 
», however, a third branch of the Sarus, the course 
ef which is well ascertained, and it is laid down in 
the map which accompanies Hamilton’s work (Re- 
morches, &ec.). This is the branch which rises cast 
af Eregli or Ercle, about 374° N, lat., mach further 
t» the south and west than either of the branches 
wready mentioned, and passes through the great 
ssnge of Taurus; that part of the range west of the 
cap is called Bulghar Dagh. The course of this 
tranch of the river is eastward, and the road follows 
the waters “for some distance amidst precipitous 
cif: and wooded abutments, till they sever the main 
eiun, which is composed of a somewhat narrow and 
ragyad belt of limestone reposing on schistus; the 
jaas is however wide, and would permit of the pas- 
meet of three chariots abreast.” (Ainsworth.) The 
mad then turns up a valley to the south-west, down 
which flows a stream, and joins the Sarus on the 
riyht hank. The road is over wooded rocks and hills 
ep to the head waters of this stream, where there is 
02 extensive flat, “ at the summit of which, and at 
a2 elevation of 3812 feet, are the fortified posts of 
Yohemmed Ali Pacha; immediately beyond which 
tht waters again ran to the S. and SE., rushing 
tumagh a tremendons gap, and thence flow direct 
twwards the Cydnus or river of Tarsus.” (Ains- 
worth, London Geog. Journal, vol. x. p.499.) Thus 
the road passes from the basin of this tributary of 
the Sjkasinto the basin of the Cydnus, and it then 
thers the waters of the Cydnus, which “ soon lead 
te « deep gorge or fissure in another lofty ridge of 
lenesteme rocks; this is the narrowest and most 
edfealt portion of the pass: it is the point to which 
Xenephen's description applies as just broad enough 
tr § chariot to pass, and that would be with great 
cifcalty; this portion of the road bears evident 
tums of ancient chiselling.” (Ainsworth.) It is 
ake chearty the deep ravine which Strabo describes 
( river Cydnas as passing through in its course to 
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Tarsus; and that which Niger blocked up to stop 
the approach of Septimius Severus. Niebubr (Jteise- 
beschreibung, vol. iii. p. 108), who went through 
this defile, observes that this road, through the 
Boghaz from the pashalik of Adanah to that of 
Konie, would be as dangerous for a hostile army as 
Xenophon and Curtius describe it, for it is narrow, 
and the rocks on both sides are steep as a wall; yet 
the caravan, which he accompanied in December 
1766 from Adanah, made its way through these 
Ciliciae Pylae without any great difficulty. 

When the army of Cyrus (n. c. 401) left Tarsus, 
it marched to the Sarus or Psarus, as the best MSS, 
have it (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4.§ 1). The march was 
ten parasangs or 300 stadia from Tarsus to the 
Sarus; and the width of the Sarus was estimated by 
Xenophon at 300 Greek feet. Mr. Ainsworth found 
the Sarus, at Adanah, in the month of December, 
325 feet wide at the bridge, but not fordable. 
Adanah, which is on the site of the old city, is, at 
present, a town of some trade, and surrounded by a 
fertile tract of well-cultivated gardens. 

From the passage of the Sarus the army of Cyrus 
marched five parasangs, or 150 stadia, te the Py- 
ramus, the width of which Xenophon estimated at 
600 Greek feet (Anabd.i. 4. § 1.). The present 
passage of the Pyramus (Jihun) is at Misis, the 
site of Mopsuestia, which is on the road from Baiac 
(Bayas), on the bay of Issus, to Adanah. Mr. 
Ainswerth, however, gives some good reasons for 
supposing that Cyrus crossed the Pyramus below 
Mopsuestia, and much nearer the old mouth of the 
river. Niebuhr (A.p. 1766) found a handsome 
bridge at Afisis, recently built, and a hundred double 
steps in length. The Pyramus is the largest of the 
Cilician rivers, It rises in Cataonia [CATAoNIA], 
and consists of two main branches, one the Carmalas, 
flowing from the north, and the other from the east. 
[CarMALAS.] These two branches unite SW. of 
Marash, from which point the river has a SW. 
course, through the Taurus. It passes the site of 
Anazarbus and Misis, and at present enters the sea a 
little south of the inlet, already mentioned, at the 
eastern extremity of which Ayas stands. But the 
old bed of the river seems to have entered the sea 
some distance from the present mouth, and a little 
west of Cape Karadash, as Beaufort sapposes; for 
here there is a shallow inlet of salt water, about 12 
miles long. The present outlet of the Jthun is 23 
miles east of the supposed former outlet. A short dis- 
tance NE. of Karadash, and near the eastern ex- 
tremity of this shallow inlet, is the site of Mallus, 
the chief town of the Mallotis. Thus Mallus would 
stand on the east side of the old bed of the Pyramus, 
and near the mouth of the river, which is consistent 
with all the ancient authorities. 

Strabo (p. 536) describes the Pyramus as a na- 
vigable river which rises in the middle of the plain 
of Cataonia. There is a considerable channel, through 
which the clear water flows unseen for some distance 
under ground, and then rises to the surface. If a 
man lets down a spear from above into the channel, 
the force of the stream is so great that the spear is 
with difficulty dipped in the water. After its re-ap- 
pearance the river runs on in a broad deep stream, 
but on approaching the Taurus, it is wonderfully 
contracted. Wonderful also is the gap in the moun- 
tains through which the bed of the river passes, for 
as it happens in rocks which have been rent and 
split asunder, that the vrojections on one side corre- 
spond to the recesses on the other, in such wise that 
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they tnay be fitted together, so we observed that 
the rocks overhanging the river on each side, and 
rising almost upto the summits of the mountains, 
at a distance of two or three hundred feet, had the 
receding parts corresponding to the projecting parts. 
The bottom between the steep sides is all rock, and 
has a deep and very narrow fissure in the middle, 80 
narrow that a dog or a hare might leap over. This 
is the channel of the river which is full to the brim, 
like a broad canal to the extent of a thousand stadia. 
Owing to the winding course of the stream, and the 
great contraction, and the depth of the chasm, the 
noise falls on the ear of persons even as they approach 
at some distance, like the sound of thunder. Passiny: 
through the mountains the river brings down so 
much alluvium to the sea, some from Cataonia, and 
some from the Cilician plains, that a prophecy ut- 
tered about it is in vogue, to the following effect: 
“Tn time to come broad flowing Pyramus 
Shall push his banks to Cyprus’ sacred shore.” 


The same thing happens here, adds Strabo, as in 
Egypt, where the Nile is continually making land of 
the sea by its alluvium. (See the notes on this 
passage of Strabo about the Pyramus, in Groskurd's 
Transl., vol. ii. p. 450). 

Mr. Ainsworth remarks, from his own observations 
on the plain of Cilicia, as far as the ruins of Ana- 
zarbus, that “its bed is throughout the plain deep 
and narrow, from the nature of the soil, which is 
alluvial ;” and that “ in its lower part it divides into 
several streams on arriving at its delta.” He con- 
cludes that the army of Cyrus crossed this river in 
the lower parts, where it is most easily forded, at 
which time its embouchure was probably at Aara- 
dash, The prophecy is not yet fulfilled; but the 
river still brings down a great quantity of earth and 
sand, ‘This deposit has preduced a plain of sand 
along the side of the gulf, like that formed by the 
Calyeadnus. “ The Jyhoon, half a mile from its 
mouth, is 490 feet wide, and is the largest of all the 
rivers on the south coast of Asia Minor” (Beaufort). 
It is now as shallow over its bar as the Cydnus and 
the Sarus; though it appears from a passage of Anna 
Comnena, quoted by Beaufort, that it was open for 
galleys even in the time of the crusades. 

The remainder of Cilicia contains no large river, 
and is closed, as already described, by the two 
branches of the Amanus. It lies around the Gulf 
of Issus, and the more particular description of this 
gulf, and the examination of the difficult question 
of the site of Issus, will come more appropriately in 
another place. [Issus]. 

The extensive tract of country called Cilicia has 
a coast line of 430 miles, frou Coracesium to Kho- 
sus, at the southern extremity of the bay of Issus. 
The direct distance from Coracesium to the Syrian 
Gates on the east side of the gulf of Issus ts about 
230 miles, It is, aptly enough, divided into the 
Mountainous (7 dpew}, Herod. ii. 34) and the Level, 
and a ready communication between the extreme 
west and eastern parts could only be by sea. The 
coast, however, of the Tracheia, or Mountainous Ci- 
licia, nearly as far east as the outlet of the Caly- 
cadnus, though included in Cilicia by the later geo- 
graphers, is really a distant country. But the valley 
of the Calycadnus, which lies from west to cast, may 
be considered one of the three natural divisions of 
Cilicia; the other two being the plain of Tarsus and 
Adana, and the plain of Issus, Indeed, from the 
peninsula of Cape Caralere, “ the last and highest 
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of the series of noble promontories that project fram 
this coast ” (Beaufort), the rude outline of ube sheer 
is changed, and the Jand communicatim alwe the 
coast with the eastern part of Cilicia is not actrcit 
There is a road represented in the Table, al) alesse 
the coast from the border of Pamphylia to Seleaces 
on the Calycadnus, and thence eastward throach 
Corycus, Soli (or Pompeiopolis), the Aleian plus, 
Mallus, Aegae. and Issus, to Rhosus. Alexancer. 
after reaching Tarsus by the pass in the Taurus, ied 
part of his army to Anchiale, and from Anchuale w 
Soli; and he afterwards advanced frun Soli esst- 
wards to Magarsus and Mallus, on the Prranas 
The two natural chief divisions of Cilicia, the bass 
of the Calycadnus and the plain country east of te 
Cydnus, are represented by the modern Turkish eo 
vernments or pashalicks of Selegkeh (Seleucem @ 
the Calycadnus) and Adanah, 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of the Ciesn 
plain, through which the Cydnus, Sarus and Pr- 
ramus flow. The level country ap to reach 
somewhat north of Mopsuestia (-Misis), Adana (A de- 
nah), and Tarsus (7ersoos); and in this part to 
plain may be between 40 and 50 miles from east 
west. The form of the coast makes the dimermvocs 
of the plain from north to south very unequal @ 
different parts. The widest part extends nerth from 
Cape Karadash, and it may be abuve 30 miles. Tbe 
level Jand, that has been named the plain af [ssus, 
is only a narrow strip, except at the head of the rulf 
of [ssus, when it seems to extend eight or ten mis 
inland, Cilicia surrounded by mountain barnets, 
with a long coast and numerous ports, a fertile plam, 
and mountains covered with forests, possessed great 
natural advantages. Its position between Syma @ 
one side, and the rest of Asia Miner on the other, 
made it the highway from the Hellespent and the 
Bosporus to the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and the middle course of the Euphrates. Its pros- 
imity to Syria invites the cupidity of any one who = 
master of that country; and the Greek rulers of 
Egypt coveted the possession of the oppasite coast of 
Cilicia, which contains the materials for shipbuixuog, 
which Egypt does not. 

Besides the products of Cilicia mentioned abora, 
Corycus on the coast was famed for its saffron, hoc 
was an article of export. A cloth made of cuss’ 
hair, which the Romans called Ciliciam, was toe 
work of Cilician industry; at Jeast the thing seem 
to have had its name from the Cilician article. 

The Cilicians, Herodotus says (sii. 91), were om 
ginally named Hypachaci, and afterwards ther had 
the name of Cilices from Cilix, the son of Azew, 
a Phoenician. According to this tradition, tber 
were of the same stock as the Phoenicians It 
probable that they did belong to some branch of ux 
Aramaic nations, and the Assyrian kincs seem % 
have extended their power to the level Cilicia, [Ax 
CHIALE.] Cilicia bad a king Syennesis, whe 3 
represented as mediating, in conjunction with a king 
of Babylon, to make peace between Croesus te 
Lydian king and the Medes, n.c. 610. (Heredia 
74. ) Cilicia was the fourth division in the arrance 
ment of Darius, and it paid the king a yearly tobame 
of 360 white horses and 500 talents of silver (Berok 
iii. 90); of which sum 140 talents were expenled 
on the cavalry on duty in Cilicia, and the rest came 
into the Persian king's treasury. Herodotus (¥. 52) 
makes Cilicia extend north of the Taurus to the cam 
of Cappadocia, and he makes the Euphrates the 
boundary between the Cilicians and the Anneniacs, 
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w that, if his staternent is trae, the eastern part of 
the later province of Cappadocia was in his time 
Ciliean, [Carrapocta.]  Cilivia still had its 
native kings in the time of this Darius; for a Ca- 
tan, Pixodgrus, the son of Mausolus, was married 
t a daughter of the Cilician king Syennesis. 
(Hered. v. 118.) Cilicia was one of the subject 
gates which contributed to form a navy for the Per- 
wana, and it supplied 100 ships for the great expe- 
dition of Xerxes, which were under the command of 
a Cilician, Syennesis, the son of Oromedon. (Herod. 
vi. 91,98.) A king still called Syennesis was the 
bashand of queen Epyaxa, who made herself a par- 
than of the younger Cyrus, when he was on his road 
lcoagh Cilicia to attack his brother Artaxerxes, 
al contrived to reconcile her husband to him. (Xen. 
Asad. i. 2. § 26.) 

The mythi of the Greeks connected the history of 
Une people of Western Asia with Cilicia [Cruces]; 
wal they had stores of early settlements by their own 
mtiom on these shores. Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiarans, settled Posideium on the borders of the 
Cicians and the Syrians (Herod. iii. 91). According 
te another story, Amphilochns, and Mopsus, the 
#0 of Apollo, came from Troy and founded Mallus; 
wal in Strabo's time their tombs were pointed out at 
Mayarsa, near the Pyramns. But the Greeks do 
eat appear to have settled in Cilicia, if we look to 
lustorical evidence, before the time of Alexander, 
except in a few places on the coast. Soli is said to 
bawe been colonised by Achaei and Rhodians from 
Loodes. In the time of Xenophon (#8. c. 401) the 
Cisces still appear as a distinct people. It was 
met till after the time of Alexander that the Greeks 
gt a firms footing in the country, and, under Greek 
c:vilmation, Tarsus became one of the great schools of 
te ancient world. The name of Seleuceia on the 
Calreadmus, of Antiocheia ad Cragum, and Arsinoe, 
mm the coast of the Trachea, and other Greek names, 
tvieate the connection of Cilicia with the Greek 
ios of Syria and Egypt. The later Roman occu- 
jets of the country is indicated by the names 
Menpetopolis, Claudiopolis, Trajanopolis, and others. 
The native Cilicians probably disappeared from the 
pian conntry, or were mingled first with Greeks and 
ther foreigners; but they maintained themselves in 
the mmmntains, even to Cicero's time, under the name 
@ Eleotherocilices. Cicero, who was governor of 
(Cilicia, deweribes them as a fierce and warlike race, 
wud he took their strong town Pindenissus. (Cic. 
ed 4m. v.20.) Strabo says that the Amanus, 
eich Tes above Cilicia on the east, was always 
pererned by several kings or chiefs, who had strong 
jeares; and in his time, a man of mark was set over 
al of them, and called King by the Romans for his 
tewits, His name was Tarcondimotus, a genuine 
See Cibeian, no doubt. 

[iexlotus, surnamed Tryphon, made the strong- 
‘wbi Coracesium his head-quarters at the time that 
* canted Syria to revolt from the kings, as Strabo 
‘zyremees it. Antiochus, the son of Demetrius, in 
&. 139 compelled Tryphon to seek refuge in a fort, 
where be killed himself. This Tryphon, adds Strabo, 
wm the cause of the Cilicians commencing their 
petateeal practices, and the feebleness of the kings 
whe meceeded one another in the government of 
‘orm and Cilicia. The Cilicians were encouraged to 
waus-sealing by the great demand for slaves among 
tie Bonans after the destruction of Carthage and 
(Curusth, and they found a ready sale at Delos for 
a2 the plaves that they took there. Pirates, pretend- 
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ing to be slave-dealers, soon started up, and did 
great mischief in these seas. The Romans were too 
remote to care about what was going on along the 
coast of Asia, though they knew that these dis- 
orders were owing to the weak government of the 
descendants of Seleucus Nicator. But it was at last 
necessary for the Romans to make war on the pirates, 
for their own safety, for even the shores of Italy and 
the neighbourhood of Rome were not safe against 
these marauders. (Cic. pro Leg. Manil. c. 11, &c.; 
Plut. Pomp. c. 24, &c.) During the war with 
Mithridates the pirates sided with the king, and 
when the Romans took them in hand they had to 
deal with a most formidable enemy. In 8. c, 103, 
M. Antonius had Cilicia as his “ provincia,” that is, 
according to the proper sense of that word, for the 
sphere of his command as propraetor. This was the 
beginning of the war against the pirates. Also in 
B.C. 92, L. Sulla had Cilicia for his “ provincia; ” 
but it is not correct to infer that Cilicia was then 
organised as a Province. In n.c. 80 and 79, Cn. 
Dolabella had Cilicia as his “ provincia.” (Cic. Verr, 
act. i. 17.) It does not appear that he had under 
him any part of Cilicia, properly so called; and it 
has been observed, that all the crimes of Verres aud 
Dolabella, which Cicero mentions, were committed in 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Phrygia. But, as 
he had a province in Asia Minor, and it was called 
Cilicia, he might, we must suppose, have gone into 
Cilicia, if he would or could. In b. c. 78—75, P. 
Servilius Isauricus was sent against the pirates in 
these seas, He took several places in Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and Coryens in Cilicia (Eutrop. vi. 3); 
but he did not enter the Level Cilicia, which was held 
by Tigranes till p.c. 69, and perhaps even to B.c. 66. 
Yet, some writers state that Isauricus conquered 
Cilicia, (Vell. Pat. ii. 19.) Cn. Pompeius, who was 
appointed (n. c. 67) to command in the war against 
the pirates, brought Cilicia Trachea under Roman 
dominion; and, after the surrender of Tigranes, he 
took from him the Level Cilicia, with other of his 
acquisitions. The province called Cilicia was now 
fully organised, and it comprised six parts: Cilicia 
Campestris, Cilicia Aspera, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isan- 
ria, and Lycaonia; with the greatest part of Phrygia, 
comprehending the Conventus of Laodicea, Apamea, 
and Synnada. In B.C. 58 the island of Cyprus was 
added, which the Romans had taken from the king 
of Egypt. This was the extent of the Raman pro- 
vince af Cilicia when Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, 
bp. c. 51—50. It was divided, after Roman fashion, 
into eight Conventus or Fora: the Conventus of 
Tarsus, which city was the residence of the governor; 
the Forum of Iconium for Lycaonia; the Forum 
Isauricum, conjectured to have been at Philomelium ; 
the Forum Pamphylium, the place of which is un- 
known; the Forum Cibyraticum [Crprra], at 
Laodicea, on the Lycus; the Forum of Apamea; the 
Forum of Synnada; and Cyprus. 

A change was made shortly after this time and 
probably by the Dictator Caesar n.c. 47. (Beil. 
Alex. 66). The Forum or Conventus of Cibyra was 
attached to the province of Asia, together with the 
greater part of Pisidia, and also Pamphylia, and as 
it seems, the Conventus of Apamea and Synnada. 
M. Antonius (n.c. 36) gave Cypraus and Cilicia 

| Aspera to Cleopatra, and eastern Phrygia with Ly- 
cuonia, Isauria, and Pisidia, to Amyntas king of 
Galatia. Augustus reduced the province of Cilicia 
still further. Cyprus was made a separate province; 
and Pamphylia with Isauria and Pisidia, after the 
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death of Amyntas, was also made a separate province. 
Lycaonia was attached to the province of Galatia, | 
which was established after Amyntas’ death; and | 
thus Cilicia was reduced to the original parts Cam- 
pestris and Aspera. According to Roman fashion 
however (Strab. p. 671) the mountainous — parts, 
which were not easy for a governor to manage, were 
left to the native princes, There were three of these 
native dynasties, One was that of Olbe, in the 
mountains between Seli aud Cyinda; perhaps the 
Olbasa of Ptolemy. This was a priestly dynasty, 
which traced its descent from Ajas, a son of Teucer; 
and hence the rulers were generally called Ajax and 
Teucer. In b.c. 41, throngh the favour of M. An- 
tonias, Polemo had the supreme power, who called 


himself on his coins M. Antonius Polemo, and had | 


the title of chief pricst of the Cennati, dynast of the 
sacred city of the Olbeis and Lalasseis. The name 
Cennati appears on coins of Divcaesarea, which is 
called the Metropolis of the Cennati. The Lalasseis 
are mentioned by Pliny and telemy. As late as 
the reign of the crmperor Claudius, there is mentioned 
a Poleino, king of Cilicia, Cilicia Aspera, which M. 
Antonius had given to Cleopatra, and which Arche- 
Jaus afterwards held (Strab. p. 671), was given by 
Augustus after the death of Amyntas (n. ¢. 25) to 
Arciielaus of Cappadocia. He had all the Aspera, 
except Seleuceia, and he resided in thy tsland Elacussa, 
near the mouth of the Lamus, which was called 
Sebaste in honour of Augustus. And here he had 
aqedace. ‘There is no island here now; “ but there 
is a little penins la opposite the town, covered with 
ruins, and connected with the beach hy a low isthinus 
of drift sand; from whence it may be concluded that 
this peninsula was once the island Elaeussa, and 
that the isthmus has been of recent formation.” 
(Beaufort, Keramania, p. 252.) It seems not un- 
likely that the family of Archelaus remained in 
possession of Cilicia Aspera, even after the death of 
Archelaus, A. pb. 17, when Cappadocia was made a 
Roman province. Vesprsian thially attached Cilicia 
Asjera to the province. 

In the Amanus there was a King Tarcondimotus, 
who has been already mentioned, He assisted Porn- 
peius in the battle at Pharsalus, but he was par- 
doned by Caesar, The king lost his life at the 
battle of Actium (Dion Cass. 1 14). Platareh 
(Ant. 61) calls hin Tarconteinus, King of Upper 
Cilicia, His eldest son Philopator, which is a pure 
Greek name, was deprived of his father’s kingdom; 
and the younger, Tarcondimotus H., did not obtain 
possession of it until nec. 20, His successor Philo- 
pater TL. died a.p. 17, 

Under Anzustus, Cilicia was an imperial province, 
wiministered by a Levatus Aug., with the title of 
Propraetor. In Caracalla’s time the governor was 
nained Consnlarts, In the period after Constantine, 
Cilicia was divided into three parts; Cilicia Prima, 
the chief town Tarsus, under a Consularis; Cilicia 
Secunda, chief town Anazarbus, under a Pracses; 
and Isauria, originally Cilicia Aspera, chief town 
Selenccia, under a Praeses. 

Six free cities under Roman dominion are men- 
tioned in Cilicia: Tarsus, which was both Libera et 
Immunis; Anazarbus, called also Caesarea, which 
had the title of Metropolis, from the time of Cara- 
calla; Corycus ; Mopsus or Mopsuestia ; Scleuceia, 
on the Calycadnus, which was taken trom under the 
adtnimistration of Archelaus by Augustus, and de- 
clared tree; and Aegac.  Selinus, afterwards Tra- 
janopolis, was probably a Roman colony. (Becker, 
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CILI'CIAE PYLAE. [Cruicta.] 

CILLA (KiAAa; Eth. Ki\Aaios), a town of Mr- 
sia, mentioned in the Iliad (i. 36), with Chryee ard 
Tencdus. Herodotus (i. 149) enumerates Cua 
among the eleven old Acolian cities of Asia. Strase 
(p. 612) places Cilla in the Adramyttene : be sams, 
“near to Thebe is now a place named Cilla, where 
the temple of Apollo Cillaeus is; there fiows br a 
the river Cillos which comes from Ida; both Chrv= 
{[Curysa]} and Cilla are near Antandrus ; also th 
hill Cillaeum in Lesbos derived its name from tis 
Cilla; and there is a mountain Cillaeum betweea 
(iargara and Antandrus; Daes of Colonae sars tnat 
the temple of Apollo Cillaeus was first bait = 
Colonae by the Aeolians, who came from Hellas; sme 
they say that a temple of Apollo Cillacus was are 
built at Chrysa, but it is uncertain whether th» 
Apollo was the same as Smintheus, of amber” 
This river Cillos is said to be called Zellete or Zute5, 
according to some authorities. [G.L3 

CILLA'NIUS CAMPUS (7d KiAAdsiov). is men- 
tioned by Strabo (p. 629) between the plam ¢ 
Peltae, which is in Phrygia, and the plain of Tabse. 
It is difficult to say where he places it. Cramer 
(Asta Minor, vol. ii. p. 30) conjectares that it mar 
be “ Cyllanticus tractus” of Pliny (v.42). in «tid 
passage the MSS. have “Cyllanicas” (Hardnxe 
note), and it is not said why “ Cyllanticas ” bes 
been placed in the text. The text of Pliny is hantir 
intelligible, tse 

CILURNUM. [CELuRSe™. J 

CIMBRI (Kiv€por), a tribe which in contanetion 
with the Teutones and others invaded the soath ¢ 
Larope, and successively defeated six Roman arnies, 
until in the end they were conquered by C, Mariss, 
nc. 101, in the Campi Raudii near Vero-ian 
Previous to their joining the Teutones, they bad 
traversed and devastated Gaul and Spain, and ia 
the battle against Marius they are said to have lost 
100,000 or even 140,000 men. Who these Cumin 
were, what country they inhabited, and what was 
the cause of their wandering southward, are ports 
which are not clearly defined in our ancient auth» 
rities, and modern investigations seem to have max» 
the matter alinest more obscure. All car asth- 
rities state that the original country of the Cun’. 
was the Chersoncsus Cimbrica, the modern pesc>- 
sula of Jutland, and it is a well known fact that 
Cimbri continued to dwell there as late as the tac» 
of the Roman emperors, (Tac. Germ. 37; Pim re. 
27; Ptol. ii. 11. § 12; Mela, iii. 3.) This fact 3 
further established by the very name of the pes 
stla, which Pliny calls Promontoriam Cimbrorm 
Posidonius (ap. Strab. vii. p. 293) does pet set 
what country they inhabited, and only describes 
them as roving pirates; and Strabo (vii. pp 291. 
294), mentioning them by the side of the Broctet 
and Chauci, states that they occupied the county 
west of the Elbe. This statement, however, camma 
invalidate the testimony of Tacitus, Pliny, and Scrat, 
that their original home was in Jetiamd, In ue 
reign of Augustus, moreover, the Cimbri spt a 
enibassy to that emperor from the Cimbrian Cber- 
sonesns, to offer him presents and to sue for pardes 
for what they had done to the Ronisns a century 
before. (Strab. vii. p. 293; Monum. Ancer. @ 
Wolfs edit. of Sueton. vol. ii. p- 375.) Lastir, + # 
attested by all the ancients that Cimbn came fre 
the north, and not, as some moderns assert, from ur 
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wt. (Strab. 1. ¢.; Diod. v.32; Justin, xxxviii. 3; 
oun. Mare. xxxi. 5,12; Claud. Bell. Get. 639.) 
(he question as to the nationality of the Cimbri is 
evelved in greater obscurity. Mere resemblance of 
ane jad some of the ancients to identify the Cimbri 
rith the Cimmerians in Asia, (Straub. U. c.; Plat. 
Wor. 10; Polyaen. viii. 10; Diod. v. 32; Steph. 
lyn. ae.” ASio1.) This supposition has justly been 
‘aadeond by all modern writers, though they are 
til divided in opinion, some regarding the Cimbri 
«trike of the great Celtic nation, and others as 
eng a Germanic tribe. The testimony of the an- 
va, which ought not to be set aside, except for 
wt weighty reasons, must here decide the ques- 
a The ancients are almost unanimous in repre- 
abting the Cimbri as Celts or Gauls. (Sall. Jug. 
l4; Flr. iti. 3; Appian, de Reb, IUlyr.4, Bell. Civ. 
2. iv. 2; Diod. Le. and xiv. 114; Plut. Cam. 
5; Dion Cass. xliv. 42; Justin. xxiv. 8; Oros. v. 
4.) Aguinst thia statement modern critics have 
oged, that the names Calli, Celtae, and Galatae 
~ used very vaguely and loosely by the ancients, 
ed that sometimes they are applied to Germans 
ie; s second objection is, that a Celtic tribe 
\oabl have dwelt so far north as Jutland, and so 
zasny from other Celtic tribes These objections, 
ewever, do not weigh very heavily against the 
wt, that the very name of the Cimbri bears a strong 
cmblance to that of the Celtic Kymri; and that 
 arpour and custorns of the Cimbri, as described 
¢ Matarch (Mer. 25,27) and Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
= very different from those of the Germans. All 
ew circumstances render it in the highest degree 
tumble that the Cimbri were a Celtic or Gallic 
wl mts Germanic nation. (Comp. H. Miller, Die 
fortes des Vaterlandes, p. 131, fol.) The cir- 
vastances which led the Cunbri to migrate south- 
av, were undoubtedly the same as those which, 
xwe these centuries, so often set nations in mo- 
t,t. the love of adventure and warlike enter- 
rue. of the pressure of other immigrating people 
2 the East. The statement that the Cimbri 
«» dnven from their country by a fearful inun- 
vam of the sem, is a mere invention without any 
stdacom, (Strab. vii. p. 293.) Their name is 
1 te signify “robbers.” (Plat. Mar. 11; Fest. 
43, ed. Miiller.) For further details respecting 
» Cambri, see H. Miiller, f. c.; Zeuss, Die Deus 
im, p 141, foll.; Wilhelm, Germ. p. 172, foll.; 
rlarta, De Cimbrorum Originibus et Migrationibus, 
\taue, 1842; Latham, Appendix to his edit. of 
, Germ. p. ely. foll.) [L. 8.] 
(TMBRICA CHERSONESUS. [Crersonesus 
IER A. 
CIMBRO'RUM PROMONTO'RIUM. [Coenrt.] 
CUMATE’'NE (Kiuarnry), a division of Paph- 
wma, which took its name from a hill fort, 
vats, at the foot of the range of Olgassys. 
itindates, called Ctistes, made this his stronghold, 
<m became master of the Pontus. (Strab. p. 562.) 
‘to the proper form of the name, see Groskurd’s 
t: (Transl, Strabo, vol. ii. p. 502.) The name of 
a dvisim is incorrectly written Konorney in 
watem's text of Strabo. [G. L.] 
“THINUS, a mountain and lake of Southern 
Srtra, between Volsinij and Falerii. The former, 
at called Monte Cimino, is a conspicuous object 
‘ts Rome and the whole surrounding country, and 
mms tht culminating point of a tract or range of 
rua heights, which extend from the neighbour- 
= @ the Tiber in a SW. direction towards the | 
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sea at Civita Vecchia: and separates the great plain 
or basin of the Roman Campagna from the plains of 
Central Etruria, The whole of this tract appears to 
have been covered in ancient times, as a part of it 
still is, with a dense forest known as the Sirva C1- 
miniA (Ciminius Saltus, Flor.), which, according to 
Livy, was regarded by the Romans in early ages with 
no less awe than the Hercynian forest was in the 
days of the historian; so that when in B.c, 310, 
the consul, Q. Fabius Maximus, for the first time 
approached it with a Roman army, the senate in 
alarm sent him peremptory orders not to attempt its 
passage, This, however, he had already effected 
with safety before he received the prohibition. (Liv. 
ix. 36—39; Florus, 1.17; Frontin. Sérag. i. 2. § 2.) 
The expressions of Livy are, however, certainly ex- 
aggerated: though the forest may have presented a 
formidable obstacle to an invading army, it is im- 
possible that it should not have been traversed by 
traders and other peaceful travellers, as well as by 
the armies of the Etruscans themselves, on their ad- 
vance to Sutrium, in the previous campaigns, The 
highest point of the range exceeds 3000 feet in height, 
but it is far from presenting a regular and continu- 
ous ridge, the several masses or clusters of hills, of 
which it is composed, being separated by passes of 
very moderate elevation. It is across one of these, 
about 2 miles to the W. of the Ciminian Lake, that 
the ancient Via Cassia was carried from Sutrium to 
Foram Cassii: the modern high road from Rome to 
Florence abruptly ascends the heights above Hon- 
ciglione, and skirts the basin of the lake on its E. 
side, The Via Cimnia, of which we find mention in 
an inscription of the time of Hadrian (Orell. 3306), 
probably followed much the same direction. 

The lake (Ciminius Lacus, Vib. Seq. p.23; Ci- 
mini Lacus. Virg. Aen. vii. 697; Sil. Ital. viii. 493; 
Kiwuvia Aiuyn, Strab.) is situated in the heart of the 
mountain, to which the name of Mons Ciminus more 
properly belongs: the deep basin-shaped depression 
in which it is formed, is evidently the crater of an 
extinct volcano. A legend recorded by Servius (ad 
Aen. l. ¢.) attributed its formation to Hercules, while 
another, similar to those connected with the Lacus 
Albanus and Fucinus, represented it as covering the 
site of a town named Savcumum or Succinium, which 
was said to have been swallowed up by an earthquake. 
(Amm. Mare. xvii. 7. § 13; Sotion, de Mir. Font. 
41.) Strabo and Colurmella tell us that it abounded 
in fish and wild fowl. (Strab. v. p. 226; Colum. viii. 
16.§ 2.) It is about 3 miles in circumference, and 
is now called the Lago di Vico, from a village of 
that name on its E. bank. LE. H. B.] 

CIMME’RICUM (Kiuuepindy, Seymn. Frag. xci; 
Anon. Peripl. 5), a town of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
situated near the mountain of the same name (Kiu- 
héipwoy, Strab. vii. p. 309: Aghirmisch Daghi, or 
Opouk) rising in the E. portion of the S. coast of the 
peninsula of Kertsch. (Kiler, Meém. de Acad. de 
St. Petersburg, vol. ix. p. 649.) [E. B. J.j 

CIMME'RIL (Kizueépior), a people who belong 
partly to legend and partly to history. The story 
of the Odyssey (xi. 14) describes them as dwelling 
beyond the ocean-stream, plunged in darkness and 
unblest by the rays of Helios. According to Hero- 
dotus, they were originally in occupation of the ter- 
ritory between the Borysthenes and the Tanais, and 
being expelled from their country by the Scythians, 
skirted the shores of the Euxine, and having passed 
through Colchis and over the river Halys, invaded 
Asia to the W. of that river. In this inroad they 
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took Sardis, all but the citadel, during the reign of 
Ardys. His grandson Alyattes was powerful enough 
finally to deliver Asia from their presence. (Herod. 
i. 6, 15,103, iv. 12.) It is said that they, along 
with the Treres and other Thracian tribes, who are 
s9 described as to make it doubtful whether they 
were distinct nations, or branches of the same race, 
had desolated Asia Minor before the time of Ardys, 
and even earlier than that of Homer. (Strab. i. pp. 6, 
59,61.) The fragments preserved of the most an- 
cient elegiac poetry vividly express the feelings with 
which the Ionians, and Ephesus in particular, saw 
these barbarous tribes who had taken Sardis, en- 
camped with their wagzons on the banks of the 
Cayster, when the Ephesian poet Callinus earnestly 
implored Zeus to save his native land from this 


ferocious horde. (Callin. Fragm. 2, 3, ed. Bergk; 


Strab, xiii. p. 627, xiv. pp. 633—647; comp. Mure, 
list. of the Language and Literature of Greece, 
vol. iii, p. 132; Miiller, Fist. of the Literature of 
Greece, c. x. § 4; Grote, Greece, vol. iii, pp. 313, 
331, foll. Nicbuhr (Aletn Schrift. vol. i. p. 361) 
conjectured that the Cimmerians passed throngh 
Thrace, as they make their first appearance in Tonia 
and Lydia. The road by the Euxine, which the 
narrative in Herodotus presupposes, is almost entirely 
impassable for a Nomadic people, as the Caucasus 
extends to the very shores of the Euxine, 

The pursuit of the Cimmerians by the Seythians 
is an imaginary addition. All that ean be stated 
with any certainty of this race is that they scem to 
have been the chief occupants of the Tauric Cher- 
sonesns (Crimea), On this peninsula there was 
fonnerly a Cimmerian city, adjoining to which were 
fortifications, englosing the isthmus by an earthen 
wall. (Strab. 1. c.) 

As vestiges of the Cimmerians still remaining in 
his time, Herodotus (iv. 12) mentions the tombs of 
the Cimmerian kings near the Tyras (Dniester) and 
several places in the Seythian country. ‘The Cin. 
merian walls —the Cimmerian ferry (wop@ujia), 
and the territory itself was called Cimmerian, 

The names of the kings of the Bosporus corre- 
spond with Thracian names; and this fact, in con- 
nection with the circumstance that there was a 
Thracian tribe termed Treres, connected with the 
Cimmerians, has been adduced to prove that the 
Cinmerians were Thracians, who are supposed to 
have been related to the Pelasci and Grecks. (Ade- 
lung, Mithrid. vol. ii. p. 353.) If the Tauri could 
be identified with the Cimmerians, this argument 
would have great weight, but they may have been 
later inhabitants. On the other hand, if the Cau- 
cusus was within the district of the Cimmnerians, it 
nay be inferred that the aborigines of that mountain 
chain, Whose descendants vet retain their language 
and barbarous habits, are the representatives of the 
ancient Cimtnerians, who may then be set down as 
a people distinct from the Thracians, and from the 
Gennan or other Indo-European inhabitants of the 
north, 

Posidonins appears first to have conjectured that 
the Cimlti were the same people as the Cimmerii. 
hs opinion, which was thought to be probable by 


Strabo (vii. p. 293), was adopted by the Romans. 


(Plut. Mar. 11); and this tanciful identity has 
been laid down in several modern works. | There 
ean be Hitde doubt but that this notion rested on no 
other foundation than the resemblance, perhaps ac- 
cilental, of two general names, and the peosraphical 
error of the ancients, who beheved the coast of the 


» sinall harbour, on the eastern side of the ruck. A 
“this harbour was the burial-place of the tow., 
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Cimbri to be continuous with that which the Cee 
merians were supposed to inhabit. (Prchanl, 7%y- 
sical Hist, of Mankind, vol, iii. p. 100.) 

Like their successors, the Scythians, the Cr- 
merii were a nomnade race, “ mulkers of mars” 
(Callim. Jiymn. ad Dian. 252), who moved abeat 
with their tents and herds over the grassy aeptes 
of their territory. (Comp. Ukert, Skythien, p. 60; 
Niebubr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 154; Barer, a 
Cimmeriis, Acad. Petropol.vol.ii.p.419.) [EB] 

CIMME'RIUM (Kippépioy, Ptol. iit. 6. § 4; Ke 
mepls, Scymn. Frag. cxlviii; Kixuepixdy, Sob oo 
p. 494; Cimmerium, Pomp. Mela, i. 19. § 15) 4 
town of the Cimmerian Bosporus which Pio es 
was situated “ultimo in ostio,” and was forzeny 
called CERRERION (vi. 6). Clarke (Trot. va 2 
p- 67) identifies it with Temruk ; Forbicer (7. @ 
p. 1128) with Eskikrimm., {E. B. J.) 

CIMO'LIS. [Cixoxts.] 

CIMO’LUS (KiuwaAos), a small island in te 
Acgaean sea, one of the Cyclades, lying etree 
Siphnos and Melos, and separated from the latter b 
a narrow strait only half a mile in breadth Te 
extreme length of the island is 5 miles, ani @ 
| breadth 34 miles. Pliny relates (iv. 12. s 23) Sa 
Cimolus was also called Echinusa, a name whorh s 

not derived from Echidna, viper, as most modes 
writers have supposed, but from Echinas, the «= 
urchin, of which there are several feesil spectiwes = 
the west coast, and which are not found in ant wr 
of the Cyclades or Sporades, except on the opps 
‘coast of Melos. Cimolus is not mentioned in pete 
history, and appears to have followed the fate & a 
neighbouring island of Melos; but it was ce}taww 
in antiquity on account of its earth or chalk (7 & 
pode y}, Cimolia Creta), which was used by See 
in washing clothes, This chalk was also em» 
in medicine. (Strab. x. p. 484; Eustath. ad [nog 
530; Setiol. ad Aristoph. Ran, 713; Plin. iv. 126 
23, xaxxv. 17.8. 57; Cels. ii. 33.) This Conca 
earth is described by Tournefort as a white cui, 
very heavy, without any taste, and which = 
away when it is put into water. The island vo» 
vered with this white chalk, whence Ovid (Ma @ 
463) speaks of “ cretosa rura Cimoli,.” The and 
_Cimolus were celebrated by the comic pret 
(Athen. i. p. 8306); and thouch the sail is tos 
: figs are still produced in the vallies. Another wm 
| (quoted by Athenaeus, iii. p.123,d) speaks f ce 
eaves of the island, in which water being pasad 
became as cold as snow, though warm before. 

Cimolus contained 1200 inhabitants whee z 
visited by Russ in 1843. The modern town o 1 
the SE. of the island, about a quarter of an sa 
from the harbour, which is both smal] and new 
In the middle of the west coast there is a PeJ.ded 
tron, situated upon a steep rock about 1(tx! tJ 
height; but it appears only to have been beck 
place of refuge to be used in times of dancer, 
ancient town was situated at Daskalia, alse 
St. Andrew, on the S. coast, opposite Melus. 
kalio, or St. Andrew, is the name given pa 
distant at present about 200 paces from the 
to which, however, it was originally united. 
whole rock is covered with the remains of b 
among which Ross noticed a draped female Se 
white marble, of good worktnansbip, bat +. 
heal and hands. As long as the rock was 
the island by an isthmus, there was a goal, 
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eenl of the sepulchral chambers situated above 
the water were opened at the end of the last and the 
leginning of the present centuries, and were found to 
cntaia painted vases and gokien ornaments, while 
ihore them were stelae with reliefs and inscriptions ; 
lot at present nothing of the kind is discovered. 
The strip of coast containing the tombs is called 
Hellemkd. To the E. of Daskalié on the S. coast 
(wre is asmall rock, containing a ruined tower, called 
Porgee; and N. of the present town, there is upon 
he east coast a good harbour, called Prasa, where 
bere are said to be some Hellenic sepulchral cham- 
wn This harbour, and the one at Daskalid, are 
witably the two, which Dicaearchus assigns to Ci- 
wolos { Descript. Graec. 138, p. 463, ed. Fuhr): 


“Erera Xigvos wal Kiuwdos éxopuern, 
"Exowra Amévas B00. 


The Greeks still call the island Cimoli; but it is 
bs called Argentiéra, because a silver mine is said 
» bave been discovered here. Others suppose, how- 
ver. that this name may have been given to it even by 
be ancients from its white cliffs. (Tournefort, 7'ra- 
wr, &c. voli. p. 111, seq., transl.; Fiedler, Reise 
eh Griechenlund, vol. li. p. 84, 809.5 Ross, Jteisen 
uf des Griech, Ingein, vol. iii. p. 22, ‘seq.) 

CINABI, a town of Hispania Baetica, near Gades 
Cades), mentioned by Livy (xxviii. 37). [P.S.] 
CINAEDOCOLPI'TAE (KuwatdoxoAr{rayr yapa, 
tal), a district on the east coast of the Red Sea 
wotined by Ptolemy (vi. 7), probably identical 
ah the Denaz of Diodoras Siculus. [Denar ; 
ARtivs. J [G. W.] 
CYNARA or CINARUS (Kivapos: Zinari), a 
ia ulemd in the Aegaean sea, NE. of Amorgos, 
twwl after the artichoke («lvapa) which it pro- 
met = (Plin. iv. 12. 6. 22; Mel. ii. 7; Athen. ii. 
ri; Colum. x, 235.) 

CINDEVIA. [Betus.] 

CINDYE (KivSen: Eth. KuSueds, Herod. v. 1 18) 
flare in Caria, near Bargylia, of which the posi- 
mb uncertain. [BanGy ta. } [G. L.] 
CINGA (Cinea), a river of Hispania Tarraco- 
ra, falling into the Sicoris, a tributary of the 
wa. (Caes. B.C. i. 48; Lucan. iv. 21, Cinga 
pez.) The Cincenses of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) read b 
kom of the sane name. S.] 
CINGrLLA, a town of the Vestini, a 
iy \y Livy (viii. 29), among the places taken by 
* Beran consul, Junius Brutus, in B.c. 325. Its 
* quite uncertain, as well as that of Cutina, 
steced in the same : Romanelli (vol. iii. 
#84) woald place the latter at Civitella near Ci- 
® 4yuona ; ari Cingilia at Cirita Retenga, about 
thes SE. of Ansedonia (Peltuinum). ‘The names 
na and Ciritela always denote ancient sites, bat 

‘Menttfcation is wholly conjectural. [E. H.B. J 

SESGULUM (KryyotAor: Eth, Cingulanus : 
eA), a city of Picenum, situated in the interior 
be province, aboat 12 miles S. of Aesis, and the 
® distance N. of Septempeda (S. Severino). 
@ Italicus alludes to its position on a lofty 
milan, which rendered it a place of great 
agtk (x34) He evidently considered it as 
ite siready existed as a fortress in the Second 
it Wie: but the only mention of it in history is 
big the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey. 
tear to have been rebuilt, and, as it were, 
tei afreh by T. Labienus shortly before that 
#1 autwithstanding which, it opened its gates to 
ww without a struggle. (Caes. B.C. i. 15; Cic. 

nk L 
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ad Att. vii. 11.) It is afterwards mentioned by 
Pliny and in the Liber Coloniarum as a municipal 
town of Picenum : Strabo erroneously assigns it to 
Umbria, from the frontiers of which it was not far 
distant. (Strab. v. p 227; Plin. iii, 13.58.18; Liber 
Colon. p. 254; Orell. Jnser. 86.) The modern town 
of Cingoli retains the same elevated Site with the 
ancient one: and thongh but a small place, has 

ed its episcopal see without interruption since 
the fifth century. 

The coins published by some early numismatic 
writers with the name of Cingulum, and the head of 
Labienus, are a modern forgery. [E. H. B.] 

CINIUM. [Ba.earess. ] 

CINNERETH. [Crisxeretu. ] 

CINO'LIS (KivwAis) or CIMO'LIS (Kipwaas), 
according to Strabo (p. 545), and other authorities, 
a place on the coast of Paphlagonia. “ After Ca- 
rainbis,” says Strabo, “ come Cimolis and Antici- 
molis, | and Aboni Teichos, a small town, and Ar- 
mene.” But the order of the places is not correct 
here; for Cinolis is east of Aboni Teichos. A place 
Kinla or Kinoglu, is placed in the maps about 
half way between Carambis (Kerempe) and Sinope, 
which is the Xinuli of Abulfeda, and probably the 
Cinolis or Cimolis of the Greek geographers. Mar- 
cian and Arrian place it east of Aboni Teichos, 
though they do not agree in the distance, Anti- 
cinolis was 60 stadia from Cinolis. Both of them 
were places where ships used to stay in their coast- 
ing voyages; and this is the reason that these and 
other like small spots are mentioned by the authors 
of Peripli. [G. L.] 

CINYPS or Cl’NYPHUS (Kivuy, Herod. iv.175, 
198; Kivudos, Strab. xvii. p. 835: Cinifo or Wadi 
Quasam), a small river of N. Africa, between the 
two Syrtes, rising, according to Herodotus, in the 
“ Hill of the Graces” (Xapitwy Adgos: probably the 
extremity of M. Ghuriano), but, according to Pto- 
lemy, on M, Zuchabbari, much further inland, and 
falling into the sea E. of Leptis Magna, The fields 
through which it flowed were celebrated for goats 
with very beautiful hair. There was a town of the 
sane name at its mouth. (Sil. Ital. iii. 60, iii, 275; 
Migs Georg. iti, 312; Martial, vii. 94. 13, viii. 51. 

Mela, i. 7; Plin. v. 4; Ptol. iv. 3. s§ 13, 20, 
6. . 11; Sey lax.) PS. 

CIRCEIL (Kipxaila, Dionys.: Eth, Kipxazo., Id., 
Kipxaitra:, Pol., Circeienses), a town of Latium, 
situated at the foot of the Mons Circeius (Monte 
Circello), on its northern side, and at a short 
distance from the sea. No mention is found of a 
town of the name previous to the reign of Tarquinins 
Superbus, who established a colony there, at the 
same time with that of Signia. (Liv. i. 56; Dionys. 
iv. 63.) But it is probable, from analogy, though 
we have no express testimony on the subject, that 
there previously existed an ancient settlement on the 
spot, either of the Volscians, or more probably of the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. The advantageous situation 
of the city for commerce, as well as its position as a 
bulwark against the Volscians, are mentioned by 
Dionysius as the motives that induced Tarquin to 
settle a colony there: and accordingly, we find 
Circeii mentioned among the maritime and com- 
mercial towns of Latium in the treaty concluded 
between the Romans and Carthaginians immediately 

after the expulsion of Tarquin. (Pol. iii. 22.) It is 

afterwards mentioned among the conquests ascribed 

to Corivlanus, who is said to have expelled the 

Roman colonists, and given it up to the Volsciang 
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626 CIRCEIUS. CIRCEIUS. 

(Liv. ii. 39; Dionys. viii. 14): it probably really | a bold and abrupt mountain mass, which rises pres 
fell into the hands of the Volscians about this period, | pitously from the sea, and is wholly isclsted a te 
but was reconquered by the Rormans, who sent a land side, being separated from the Volscian mcs 
fresh colony there three years before the Gaulish | tains by the broad level tract of the Pontine mande; 
War. (Diod. xiv. 102.) Not long after that event, | while on the NW, a long strip of unbrukes sary 
however, the Circeians, as well as the citizens of | shore extends from thence for 30 miles to the p> 
Velitrae, alsoa Roman colony, revolted, and joined | montory of Antium (Porto d Anz). Heore tba 
their arins with those of the Volscians, (Liv. vi. | viewed from any distance it appears altogether o 
12, 13,21.) They must at this time have succeeded | tached from the mainland, and bas the appear 
in establishing their independence, as at the out- | of a lofty island, rather than a promontory. (oa 
break of the great Latin War in B. c. 340, Circeii | Vv. p. 232; Dionys. iv. 63; Procop. B&G. 1 11) 
appears as one of the cities of the Latin League. and | It was hence supposed by many aneiett writen ual 
I. Nuwnicius, a Circeian citizen, was one of the two | it had originally been an island. Bat thoaro se 
practers at the head of the whole nation, (Liv. viii, | alluvial deposits by which alone it is counecte! "2 
3%; Nicbuhr, vol. iti, p. 92.) The fate of Circeii | the continent are in a geologica) sense of very meet 
after the war is not mentioned, but it seems certain | formation, it is certain that these cannot bare 
that it must have been recolonized, because we find | formed within the period of historical mer. 
it appear again in the Second Punic War among the ; Pliny has strangely misconceived a passace of Tbe 
thirty Latin colonies ; it was one of the twelve which | phrastus to which he refers as asserting that Uy 
professed their inability to furnish their quota of sup- | Circeian promontory was still an island in the ao 
plies tothe army, (Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix.15.) [tis again | of that author: it is quite clear that Throphreta 
mentioned in B. c. 198, on occasion of the attempt | describes it as a promontory, and only refer & be 
of the Carthaginian hostages to excite a revolt of | local tradition for the fact of its having once bee # 
the slaves in this part of Italy (/d. xxxii. 26), but | island. (Theophr. 4. Plant, v, 8 § 3; Pla +4 
this is the last time its name is noticed in history. | s. 9.) 

It appears to have declined, and sunk gradually into} We have no explanation of the circum‘ 
an insignificant place: Strabo terms it a small town | that led the Greeks in very early times te ot 
(modAixvor), and the disadvantages of its position, | this remarkable insulated promontory with the sasl 
cut off to a great extent from all communication | of Circe, mentioned in the Odyssey. The bttr # 
with the interior, must have prevented it from rising | called by Homer Aeaea (Alain), and he desnte £ 
to any consideration, It appears, however, to have | as a low island in the midst of a boundless sea, 


been in some degree resorted toas an agreeable place Nijcov, thy wépt wévtos awelprros daregaret™ 


of retirement by wealthy Rotaans under the later Abr - ro 
ae eae bT7 S€ xOauadd Keir Od. xi. 133. 
Republic and the Etopire, and we learn that the babies acs 


emperors ‘Tiberius and Domitian had villas there. | The fable of Circe appears indeed to have bers ca 
(Cie, ad Att, xv. 10; Suet, 70>. 72; Mart. xi, 7.4; | nected with the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as art 
Stat. Sie. 3.85.) Tt possessed a peculiar source | as the time of Hesiod, who describes Circe 3 
of attraction in the abundance and excellence of its | mother of Agrius and Latinus, “ who raled over the 
oysters, Which were anweng the most celebrated of | illustrious Tyrrhentans in the far recesses of oo 
any known to the Romans (Hor, Sat. ti. 4,333) sacred islands” (Zeog. 1011—1015). Bot wa 
Juv. iv. 140; lin xxxti. 6. 8, 21.) Its insulated | does not explain why a mountain shvaid hare bet 
position also caused it to be occasionally selected as | selected, which was not an island at all. in preteroe 
a place of exale,—and the trumvir Lepidus was | to any of the numerous small islands in the a= 
banished hither by Octavian after his deposition, | sea. Other accounts connected the name of Cont 
(Suet, Aug. 16.) The town of Circeii is mentioned | with the vevage of the Argonauts, but Ap-lat-=s, 
tor the last time in the ‘Tabula, which places it | who adopts this version, does not describe the abudt 
19 M.P. from Astura along the coast, and 15 from | of Circe as an island: but expressly terme 2 “8 
Tarracina. (Tab, Peut.) The former distance falls | promontory of the Tyrrhenian mainland” (eer# 
shert of the truth, while the latter considerably | qrelpov Tuponyidos, iii, 312) evidently mfermng @ 
exceeds the direct distance, Considerable ruins of | the Circeian Promontory. Virgil, as might be a 
the ancient city of Circeii are still extant on a hill | pected, has also followed the received traditico. and 
called the Monte della Cittadella, on the N. side of | places the abode of Circe between Cumae and th 
the mountain, and about two miles from the sea, | iouth of the Tiber, (Aen. vii. 10-24.) hk ® 
The remains of the ancient walls and gateway are | possible that the legend of Circe was realls ¢ Itai 
constructed of polyonal blocks, in a very massive | origin, or that some Jocal divinity (resembling tbe 
style of architecture, closely resembling that of! Auyitia of the Marsi) was worshipped bere, sbo ¥= 
Sivnia, which is said to have been fortified and | identitied by the Cuinaean Greeks with the Cree 
erected into a colony at the same period. Some | their own mythology. The mountain was sari 2 
remains of a later Roman style are also visible on | abound in herbs of a poisonous character (Pe 
the hill now ocenpied by the village of S. Felice, | Arist. de Mirab.78; Theophr. H. P. v. 8 33, 2+ 
nearer the sea on the S, side, but the port of Circeii | 4 ¢.); but this statement, as Strabo justly saxo. 
is considered to have heen on the W., where there is may very probably have been invented to cumin <3 
still a place of anchorage called J’orto di Paola. claim to be the dwelling of the enchantress Cr™ 
(Holsten. Not. ia Clar, p. 208; Abeken, AMitted | was certainly worshipped there in later times (( = 
Jtalicn, pp. 141,148,160; Broechi, Viaggio al Capo | de N.D. iii, 19), but this of course proves chars 
Circeo, p. 269, in the Bibl, Ital. vol, vii.) [E.H.B.] | any more than the alleged tomb of Elen, ae 4 
CIRCEIUS, or CIRCAEUS MONS, or CIR- | the companions of Ulysses, or the cup of the 
CAEUM PROMONTORIUM (7d Kipxatoy dpos, | himself, which was still shown by the inhalutah & 
Strab.; Kipxatuy Gxpor, Ptol.: Monte Circeo or Cire | the days of Strabo. (Strab. Lc. ; Theophr. 4 ¢ + 
cello), a remarkable mountain promontory of Latium | Seylax. § 8.) 
on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. It is formed by Theophrastus (2 c.) describes the Circacss B= 


CIRCESIUM. 

tain as 80 stadia in circumference (which is very 
urar the truth) and covered with wood, consisting of 
caks, bsy trees and myrtles. It is 10 miles distant 
fren Tarracina, and forms the NW. limit of a bay, 
ef whieh the other extremity is constituted by the 
headland of Caieta: this is evidently the Sinus Amy- 
cisous of Pliny (xiv. 6. s.8; Mare Amuclanum, Tac. 
Aaa. iv, 59), so called from the extinct city of 
Amycle. But viewed on a larger scale, the Cir- 
cacan Promontory is the northern extremity of a 
creat gulf which extends from thence to Cape Mise- 
tum, with the adjacent islands of Aenaria and Pro- 
chyta, furming an are of which the chord is about 
45 geographical miles in length. In early times this 
remarkable headland constituted the southern limit 
of Latium, before the Volscian districts (extending 
fren thence to the Liris) were included under that 
appellation. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9. § 56.) 

The town of Circeii was situated 4 the northern 
fut of the mountain [Crmces]: besides this Strabo 
tells Ge there was a temple of Circe, which perhaps 
sued on the highest summit of the mountain, which 
w all knewn as the Monte di Circe, and is crowned 
by the remains of walls and substructions of a 
manire character. The mountain, which is wholly 
@ a calearcous rock, contains several caverns, one of 
shich is regarded by popular tradition as the abode 
of the enchantress Circe. (Brocchi, Viagg. al Capo 
Crom, pp. 263, &c.) {E. H. B.} 

CIRCE’SIUM (Kipxhoioy, Zosim. iii. 12; Procop. 
BP. it. 3; Amm. Marc. xxiii, 6), a town of Meso- 
tania, below Nicephorium, at the junction of the 
Ctahoras (Akebur) with the Euphrates. Ammi- 
aas speaks of it as an island surrounded by the 
wataence of these two rivers. Procopius (B. P. 
= 5) calls it the @podpiow éoyarov of the Romans, 
2's) do me to have held any fortified place 
pend the Ahabir eastward. Procopius confirms 
be scovunt of its position, stating that its fortifi- 
raiets frmed a triangular figure at the junction of 
(‘s owe rivers, He adds (de Aedif: i. 6) that Dio- 
‘tan added additional outworks to the place, which 
Agmuamns also states. There is every reason to 
tere that Circesium represents the place mentioned 
© the Bide under the name of CarcnEemIsu 
2 Chron, xxxv. 20; Jerem. xlvi. 2; Jsaiah, x. 9). 
lhe tame is written with slight differences by ancient 
ther, as Cireusium (Eutrop. ix. 2), Circessum 
at, Ruf. c. 22), &e. It is now called Karkisia, 
techart, Geog. Sac. iv. 21.) [V.] 

CIRPHIS (Kipgis), a range of monntains in 
“sorts near the sea, separated from Parnassus by 
‘* valley of the Pleistus. (Strab. ix. p. 418; 
wake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 539.) 
UIRRA'DAE (Kippabai, Ptol. vi. 12. § 4), a 
met whe lived, according to Ptolemy, along the 
atks ef the Oxus in Sogdiana. Wilson (Ariana, 
» 4) recognises in them an Indian people called 
™ Aerdtas, foresters and mountaincers. [V.] 
CIRRHA. [Cursa.] 

CIRBHA'DLA, [Ixpta.] 

CUNTA (Kipra, i.e. simply the City, in Phoe- 
wae, a name which it obtained from being built by 
‘ter arebiteeta: Lth, Kuprfoin, Cirtenses; Con- 
tetimeh, Re.), an inland city of the Massylii in 
ineadie, 48 M.P. from the sea, in « situation of 
rmarkebke beauty and fertility. It was built ona 
oi rank slmeost surrouoded by a tributary of the 

now called the Rummel. It was the 

sakes of the kings of the Massy), whose palace 
jyeucs to have been a splendid edifice. Micipsa 
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especially enlarged and beautified it, and settled 
Greek colonists in it. Under him it could send forth 
an army of 10,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry. It 
is frequently mentioned in the Punic, Jugurthine, 
and Civil Wars, as the strongest fortress in the coun- 
try, a reputation which it has maintained in our own 
day, during the French conquest of Algeria, Under 
the Romans it was a colony with the surname Julia ; 
and it was sometimes called Colonia Sittianorum, 
from the partisan chief Sittius, to whom it was 
granted by Julius Caesar. [Arrica.] It was the 
central point for all the Roman roads throughout 
Numidia, 

Having fallen into decay in process of time, Cirta 
was restored by Constantine, and called Constan- 
TINA, the name which it stil] retains, Among 
the ruins of the ancient city, the finest remnant 
is a triumphal arch, which has been removed to 
Paris. (Strab. xvii. pp. 828, 832 ; Polyb. xxxvii. 
3; Appian. Pun. 27, 106, Numid. Fr. iii., B.C. ii. 
96, iv. 53, 55; Dion Cass, xiii. 3; Liv. xxx. 12; 
Sallust. Jug. 2,21, &c.; Mela, i. 6. §1; Plin. v. 3. 
8. 2; Jtin. Ant. pp. 24, 28,34, 35, 40, 41, 42; Tad. 
Peut.; ; Ptol. iv. 3. § 28, viii, 14, § 8; Shaw, Travels, 
p- 60, "and ed. Ausland, 1837, No. 224.) cP. S.J 

CISAMUS (Kioapos), 1. The port of Aptera 
in Crete. [Aprera.] 

2. Another town of this name appears in the 
Peutinger Tables 32 M.P. to the W. of Cyconia 
(comp. Ptol. iii. 17. § 8; Stadiasm. § 322, 323, 
Hierocl.; Cisamum, Plin. iv. 12). In and about 
Kisamo Kastéli are 14 or 15 fragments of shafts of 
marble and granite columns, an lonic capital, and 
remains of walls, indicating that there once existed 
upon this site a flourishing and important city. 
(Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 43.) [E. B. J.J 

CISON (Kiser, LXX.: Nahr el-Mukitta), the 

“ancient river,” which pouring its waters through 
the plain of Esdraelon in such abundance “ swept 
away” the troops of Sisera during the battle of 
Deborah and Barak (Judges v. 21, comp. iv. 13; 
Pa. |xxxiii. 9.) 

The earliest writers place its source in Mt. Tabor 
(Onomast. 8. v.), and this statement is correct ; 
but a considerable supply of water flows into its 
bed from the S. of the plain to the W. of Little 
Hermon and Mt. Gilboa, as well as from the 8. chain 
which connects Carmel and the hills of Samaria, 
The Kishon is not now a permanent stream, but 
flows only during the season of rain, though at the 
mouth, where it discharges itself into the sea at the 
5. corner of the bay of Ptolemais by the foot of 
Mt. Carmel, it is never dry. At the battle of Tabor 
between the French and Arabs, many of the latter 
were drowned in the stream which Burkhardt 
(Trav. p. 339) calls the Deburieh, and is formned 
from the Wadys, NW. of ‘Tabor. (Robinson, Pales- 
tine, vol. iii. pp. 228, foll.; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
xv. PP 19, 247, 296; Von Raumer, Palestina, 
p. 52.) (E. B. J.) 

CISSA (Klooa, Polyb. iii. 76; Coins; Scissis, 
Liv. xxi. 60; prob. Guwisona), an inland city of 
Hispania Citerior, in the neighbourhood of which 
Cn. Scipio defeated and took the Carthaginian 
general Hanno and the Spanish chieftain Indibilis, 
in the first year of the Second Punic War, B.c. 218. 
Some identify it with the Canna (Kirva) mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 72) as a city of the Jaccetani. 
(Marca, Hisp. p. 202; Florez, Esp, S. xxiv, 74; 
Sestini, pp- 132, 163 ; Num. Goth.; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 425.) [P. 8.J 
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' Oedipus. 


CISSA, a sinall town on the river Aegos in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, (Phin. iv. 18.) Tt as un- 
deubtedly the same place as that called Cressa 
(Kpnaca) by Seylax (p. 28). Mannert (vii. p. 191) 
believes that it was the same place as Aegos, and 
identifies it with the modern Galata. [L. $.] 

CI’SslA (Kiocia, Herod. iii. 91, v. 49; Ptol. vi. 
3. $3: £th. Kiooior), & district in Susiana, on | 
both sides of the Choaspes and Eulaeus, in which 
was situated the town of Susa, ‘The name is pro- | 
bably connected with that of the capital. Strabo 
(xY. p. 728) states that the people of Susa were 
also called Cissii, and connects the name with Cissia, 
the mother of Memnon (Aeschyl. Pers. 17, 118). 
This district was in ancient times exceedingly fer- 
tile, and formed the eighth satrapy of Dareius. It 
was probably of nearly the same extent as the mo- 
dern province of Ahuzistin. EMail: <4 

CI'SSIDES (Kiooides) or CISSIDAE, a place on | 
the coast of Lycia, 80 stadia east of the island La- | 
gusa along the coast, according to the Stadiasmus, 
and 85 east of Telmessus. Leake (Asia Minor, 
p. 182) concludes that “ Cissides was the name of 
the peninsular promontory, on the south side of 
which is the island and harbour of St. Nicholas.” 
The ruins which he saw on the cape and island be- 
longed toa late period of the Roman empire. Fellows 
(Lyecia, p. 247) thinks that a place culled by the | 
Greeks Larisse, of which Macri is the port or scala, | 
is the site of Cissides. [G. L.] 

CISSUS (Kiads: Khortiatzi), a mountain of 
Macedonia, on which were found the lion, ounce, lynx, 
pauther, and bear, (Xenoph, De Venat. xi 1.) 
There was a town of the same name not far from 
Rhaecelus, which appears to have been the name of 
the promontory where Aeneas founded his city, (Ly- 
coplir. 1236.) Cissus, along with Aeneia and Cha- 
lastra, contributed to people Thessalonica. (Strab. 
pit. vii. p. 330; Dionys. i. 49.) Ahurtidtzt is the 
only high mountain whieh can be conceived to have 
heen the haunt of the beasts of prey mentioned by 
Xenophon. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iti, p. 
453.) LE. BJ.) 

CISTHE'NE (Kir8nvn). 1. A tewn on the coast 
of Mysia, deserted in Strabo's time (p. 606). It lay | 
outside of the bay of Adramyttium and the promon- 
tory Pyrrha. It had a port. Cisthene was north of 
Atarneus. It is mentioned by Mela (i. 18) and 
Pliny (v. 30). 

The Gorgoneian plains of Cisthene (Aesch. rom, 
Vinet. v. 795) are unknown, 

2. [Mraisre. ] [G. L.]J 

CISTOBO'C] (Kurro$axor), a people of Dacia 
(in the N, of Moldavia), extending also into Sar- 
matia Europaea, and even into Sarmnatia Asiatica. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxi, 12; Ammian. xxii. 8; Ptol. ii. 8. 
§ 5; Inser, ap, Katanesich, vol. ii. p. 287.) [P.5.] | 

CITHAERON (K:@aipev), a range of mountains, 








| with him. 
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separating Boeotia from Megaris and Atta ¢ 
which a description is given elsewhere. | ATT# 4 
p. 321, seq.) It is said to have denved i r=: 
from Cithaeron, a mythical king of Platam, *> 
ussisted Zeus with his advice when Hers was atry 
Hence the summit was sacred to i 
Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was celebrated the fo 
val called Dacdala. (Paus.ix. 2. § 4.3.3 14): 
Dict. of Ant. art. Daedala.)  Cithaerot wa 2 
sacred to Dionysus, and was the scene of see 
celebrated legends, such as the metaterpres 
Actacon, the death of Pentheus, and tke exyeoor | 
The forest, which covered (ithe 
abounded in game; and at a very early pened 


| and wolves are said to have been found there. I~ 


Cithaeronian lion, slain by Alcathous, Was Orde! cate, 
in mythology. (Paus.i. 41. § 3.) 

Cll HARISTA, a place in the Maire Itz. 
between Telo Martius (J'ou'vn) and Marevs. | 
name which corresponds is Cereste, bat ass" 
is above a mile from the coast, the port b tus 4 
Ciotat. {G. L, 

CITHARISTES, a promontory in the st! ‘ 
Gallia, placed by Ptolemy (ii, 10) between tate 
entum (Jaurenti) and Ulbia (Loube); and oe oe 
southern point on this part of the coast, The «- 
montory then is Cap Cicier near Toulon, Yat 
enaer makes it Cap Cepet at the entrance «i 3 
great road of Toulon. Mela (ii. 5) menuots G> 
ristes, and apparently intends to make it a tert 4 
port. It must therefore be Citharista. (6. L. 

CITHARIZON (Ki@apiCwr), a fortress of Arrst 
four days’ journey from Theedosiopolis, ami 2° 
province ASTHIANENE (‘Ac@iasxjen) (Press Se 
3.3), probably the samme as the AcsTanitis (An 
raviris) of Ptolemy (¥. 13). The citadel, #=8 
was « place of great strength, was buiit by doco 
and was the residence of one of the fre peo 


a 


‘whom that emperor placed over Reman Aree 4 


with the title of * Dux.” It has been identsbet "2° 
Pali, a town on the banks of the Merud (- * 
E. branch of the Euphrates, where there = a © 
castle placed upon & mountain, crowning the += 
(Ritter, Hrdkunde, vol. x p. 713, 3. Py 76,235 
Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 367.) [b. B 
CUTIUM (Kirov, Kiytior, Korver : 
Tieis, Kitriaios, Kirtaios, Citieus, Citiensis) |. 
town situated on the S, coast of Cypras. Ln tie 
tinger Tables it is called Cito, and is placed 34 WF 
to the E. of Amathus. Diodorus (ax. 44) © # 
error when he states its distance from Saute @ 
200 stadia, for it is more remote, The mim * 
ancient Citium are found between Lara ad t 
port now called Salines: to the E. there wa a o> 


basin now almost filled up, and defended by 4° * 


the foundations of which remain ; this + #1 ° 
the KAeiords Amy of Strabo (xiv. p6s2} | 
walls were strong, and in the fourdati ss Pe 
nician inscriptions upon them have bees dav’ 

A number of ancient tombs are still to be s 
and about Larntka, as well as the remus 4 
ancient theatre.  (Mariti, Viaggi, vel. i p ©! 
Pococke, Trar. vol. ii, p. 213; Muller, 4 rtd 
§ 255.) The salt lakes of which Piling (13% © 
s. 39; Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mirad. c. 173) spre 
are still worked. The date of this, proasy © 
most ancient city in the island, is net koown 
there can be no doubt that it was originally P>" 
nician, and connected with the Cistum @ >* 
Scriptures, (Gen. x. 4; comp. daeepo. dass b° 


$1; Cic. de Fin iv. 20; Diog. Lacrt. 2m ty 


= 
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Winer, Bibl. Realwérterbuch, s.v. Chittim.) From | conjectured that there may have been two, and that 
this and uther places in the island the Greeks par- | they may be the Hylas and Cius of Pliny; but the 


tally embraced and diffused the cruel and volup- 
toous rites of the Phoenician worship. It was 
lesieged by Cimon at the close of the Persian war 
(Thue. i. 12), and surrendered to him (Diod. xii. 3); 
he was afterwards taken ill and died on board his 
ship in the harbour (I’lat. Cim. 18). It was a 
place of no great importance (woAlxmioy, Suid.), 
sal we have no evidence that it coined money ; 
theagh it could boast of the philosophers Zeno, 
Fermaras, and Vhilolaus, and the physicians Apollo- 
deras and Apollonius. (Enyel, Aypros, vol. i. pp. 
12, 100.) 

2. (AMduata), a town of Macedonia, between Pella 
aod Bervea, in the plain before which Perseus re- 
tewed his army before he marched into Thessaly. 
(Liv. alii. 51.) The name, like that of the town in 
Cyprus, is of Phoenician origin, and may warrant 
the belief that a colony of that nation occupied at a 
remote period this most desirable of all the districts 
at the head of the Thermaic gulf. (Leake, North. 
Greeee, vol. iii. p. 447.) At the upper end of a deep 
neky glen, between two of the highest summits of 
the mountain, three tabular elevations, rising one 
seve the other, look from the plain like enormous 
vieja. Maéusta occupies the middle and widest ter- 
me. (Leake, vol. iil. p. 283.) LE. B. J.J 

CITRUM (Kérpor; Kitro), a place which the 
*“ttaner of Strabo (vii. p. 330) and a scholiast on 
Lermosthenes ( Olymth. i. 1) assert to be the same as 
tw ancient Pydna of Macedonia, but as their au- 
ihenity is of no great weight, and as the facts of his- 
try reqaire a more southern position for Pydna, 
Leake (North, Greece, vol. iii. p. 429) fixes the site 
tween Pydna and Methone tothe SW. of the latter 
ect, Avtro stands at two miles from the sea, upon 
slow ridge; at one time it appears to have been a 
pawe of some importance, and in its charches are to 
te en squared blocks of Hellenic times, Two in- 
wnytions, which have been found on sepulchral 
seine wt Kifro, are given in Leake (vol. iii. pi. 
rasii.) [E. B. J.) 

CIUS (§ Kler or Kios: Eth. Kiayés: Kio or 
G'e), a city in Bithynia, at the head of a gulf in 
te Propuntis, called the gulf of Ciuas, or Cianus 
Sout. Herodotus calls it Cius of Mysia; and also 
Lemphan ( Hedi. i. 4. § 7),—from which it appears 
that Mysia, even in Xenophon's time, extended at 
wast as far east as the head of the gulf of Cius. 
Accurding te one tradition, Cius was a Milesian co- 
wy. {Ptin. v. 32.) It was at the foot of Mount 
Argantuenias [ARGANTHONIUS], and there was a 
myts that Hylas, one of the companions of Hercules 
= the veyage to Calchis, was carried off by the 
armpits, when he went to get water here; and also 
‘ext Cius, another companion of Hercules, on his re- 
‘20 fran Colchis, stayed here and founded the city, 
ts ehach he gave his name. (Strab. p. 564.) Pliny 
eutions a river Hylas and a river Cius here, one of 
vhwk reminds as of the name of the youth who was 
twa by the nymphs, and the other of the mythical 
bande, The Cias may be the channe! by which 
tie lake Ascania discharges its waters into the gulf 
“@ Cis; though Pliny speaks of the “ Ascanium 
trara” as flowing into the gulf, and we must as- 
vane that he gives this name to the channel which 

maects the lake and the sea. i rege If the 
meer Cine is not identical with this channel, it must 
*s small stream near Cius, As Ptolemy (v. 1) 
take f the vutlets of the Ascanius, it has been 


plural ¢x€oAal does not necessarily mean more than 
a single mouth; and Pliny certainly says that the 
Ascanius flows into the gulf. However, his peo- 
graphy is a constant cause of difficulty. The position 
of Cius made it the port for the inland parts, Mela 
calls it the most convenient emporium of Phrygia, 
which was at no great distance from it. 

Cius was taken by the Persian genera] Hymees, 
after the burning of Sardis, n.c. 499. (Herod. v. 
122.) Philip V., of Macedonia, the son of Demetrius 
and the father of Perseus, took Cius, which he gave to 
Prusias, the son of Zelas. Prusias, who had assisted 
Philip in ruining Cjus, restored it under the name of 
Prusias (Tipovoids, Strab. p. 563; Polyb. xvi. 21, 
&c.). It was sometimes called Prusias ér:8aAacoln, 
or “on the sea,” to distinguish it from other towns 
of the same name (Steph. B. s, v. Mpodoa; Memnon, 
ap. Phot. Cod. 224, c. 43), or mpds SdAacoay. In 
the text of Memnon (Hoeschel’s ed. of Photius) the 
reading is Cierus; but Memnon, both in this and 
other passages, has confounded Cius and Cierus. But 
it is remarked that Cius must either have still 
existed by the side of the new city, or must have 
recovered its old name; for Pliny mentions Cius, and 
also Mela (i. 19), Zosimus (i. 35), and writers of a 
still later date. 

There are coins of Cius, with the epigraph K:avor, 
belonging to the Roman imperial period; and there 
are coins of Prusias with the epigraph, Mpovoteer 
tw mpos Sadaccav. [Buyiuum.] [G. L.] 





COLN OF CIUS. 


CI'ZARI (% Kiap:), a place in Pontus, in the 
district Phazemonitis, on the lake Stiphane. It was 
a hill fort, deserted in Strabo's time, and there was 
a palace built near it. (Strub. p. 560.)  [Sri- 
PHANE. G. L. 

CLA’DEUS or CLADAUS. [Ot ymrta.] 

CLAMPETLA or LAMPETIA (Aauréreia, Pol. 
ap. Steph. B.), a city of Bruttiam, placed both by 
Pliny and Mela on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
between Blanda and Temesa. The Tab. Peut. places 
it 40 M. P. south of Cerillae, and 10 N. of Temesa. 
Hence its position has been fixed, with some proba- 
bility, on the site, or at least in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, of the modern Amantea, one of the most 
considerable towns on this part of the coast, Clam- 
petia is mentioned by Livy among the towns of 
Bruttium recovered by the Roman consul P. Sem- 
pronius during the Second Punic War (xxix. 38, xxx. 
19); and it appears to have been one of the few 
which still continued to exist under the Roman em- 
pire, though Pliny calls it only “ locus Clampetiae,” 
so that it was no longer in his time a municipal 
town, (Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Plin. iii. 5.5.10; Tab. Peut.) 
We learn from Stephanus of Byzantium that the 
Greek form of the name, as used by Polybins, was 
Lampetia; and there can be little doubt that the 
promontory called by Lycophron Lamprtes (Aau- 
wérns), was connected with it, thoagh he appears to 
describe it as the northern headland of the Hipponian 
gulf. There is in fact no promontory worthy of the 
name near Amantea, the coast being almost per- 
fectly straight from the mouth of the river Lao 
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(i.ans) to the headland called Capo Surero, about 
14 miles south of Asantea, which constitutes in fact 
the northern boundary of the gulf of Hipponium, and 
is probably the Lampetes of L yeophron. 

CLANIS or GLANIS (KAgus, Strab.; PAdss, 
App.: Chiana), a river of Etruria, flowing through 
the territory of Clasium, and falling inte the Tiber 
about 14 miles below Tuder, 
several ancient writers as ene of the principal tri- 
butaries of the Tiber (Strab. v. p. 2: 
s. 9; Tae. Ann. i. 79; Sil. Ital. vill. 455): 
learn from Tacitus that as carly as A.p. 15, the 
project was formed of turning aside its waters into 
the Arnus. The Clanis is in fact the natural outlet 
that drains the remarkable valley now called the Val 
di Chiana, which extends for above 30 miles in 
leneth from N. to S.. from the neighbourhood of 
Arezzo to beyond Chiusi, and is almost perfectly 
level, so that the waters which descend into it from 
the hills on both sides would flow indifferently in 
either direction. In ancient times they appear to 
have held their course entirely towards the S., so 
that Pliny considers the river as proceeding from 
Arretiuin, and calls it “Glanis Arretinus:” it 
fortned, as it still does, a considerable lake near Cla- 
sium (Strab, v. p. 226), now ealled the Lago di 


It is mentioned by | 


35: Phin, iti. 5. 
but we | 


(E.H.B.) | 


| Clanius on vecasion of the siege of Came in bc. 524. 


(Alex. 718). 





Chivst, and had from thence a course of about 30 
niles to the Tiber. But repeated inundations having 
rewlered the Val dé Chiana marshy and unhealthy, | 
its waters are now carried off by artificial channels; | 
some, as before, into the lake of CAcusi, others to 
the N, towards the Arno, which they join a few | 
niles from Arezzo, The two arms thns formed are 
called the Chiana Toscana and Chiana Romana. 
The latter falls into a stream called the Paglia, 
about 5 ainiles above its continence with the ‘Tiber, 
So slight js the difference of level, that it is even 
suppescd that at one tine a part of the waters of 
the Arnus itself quitted the main stream near Arre- 
tium, and flowed through the Vad di Chiana to join 
the Tiber, [Annes.] — It is, however, improbable 
that this was the case in historical tines, (Fossem- 
broni, Mem. sopra la Val di Chiana, 8vo. 1835; 
Rampoldi, Coregr. dell’ Italia, vol. i. p. 656.) 
Appian mentions that in n.c. 82, a battle was 
fought between Sulla and Carbo, on the banks of the 
Clauis, near Clusium, in which the former was vic- 
torious (73. C.i. 89 ) [E. H. Is. ] 
CLA'NIUS (PAavs, Dionys.; i7 Lagno), a river of 
Campania, which rises in the Apennines near Abella, 
and traverses the whole plain of Campania, falling 
into the sea about 4 miles S. of the Vultaurnus. Tn 
the early part of its course it flowed by the town of 
Acerrav, which frequently sullered severely from the 
ravages of its waters during floods (vacuis Clanius 
non sequus Acerris, Virg. G. ti. 225; Sil. Ital. viii. 
537,). At other tines their stagnation rendered the 
country unhealthy; hence in modern titnes the stream 
has been diverted into a canal or artificial course, 
ealled d@ regio Lagno, and sometimes by corruption 
UAgno. This is divided into two streams near its 
mouth, the one of which flows direct into the sea, 
and is known as Foce det Lagni, the other takes a 
more southerly direction, and joins, or rather forms, 
a inarshy lake called the Lago di Patria (the ancient | 
Literna Talus), the outlet of which into the sea, | 
about 7 miles S. of the former branch, is now called 
the Fuce dé Patria, This is evidently the same 
whieh was known in aneient times as the river Li- 
ternus (Liv. xxxii, 29; Strab. vy. p. 245), and appears 
to have been then the princi al, it not the only outlet 











| Steph. B. s. e, Alreca,) 
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of the Clanins, as Strabo, who deserihes the ewt ¢ 
Cumpania minutely, does not notice the latter reer 
(Romaneli, ins lil. p. 496; Rarnpeslai, Corner. vis 
p 37, vol. ii. p. 363). Dionysias, who mentinne the 


writes the name [Aasis, as does also Lroophma, wis 
with his usual vagueness and inaccuracy, wwk 
seem to place the city of Neapolis at its math 
TE. H. B.} 

CLANOVENTA, in Britain. The winth Jum 
rary is A Clanoventa Mediolano M.P. cl. Aniier 
reading is Clamoventa, Of the nine stations bews 
given, Mancunium, the seventh on the hist, a ue 
only one identitied with sufficient safety te serve asa 
basis of criticism. Mancuniumn is Man. chester. 12 
direction of the line is evidently from north te #=t. 
This places Clanoventum somewhere on the Seuthss 
border, and it has been variously identified ea 
Lan-chester, in Durham, and with Cockerwocouth, a 
Cumberland, [R.G.L) 

CLANUDDA. [BLaunxpvs.] 

CLANUM, a place marked in the Antonine [tn 
between Agedincum (Sens) and Angustrtms 
(Troyes), but the site is not determined. [u, L] 

CLA'RIUS (KAdpios), a small stream in Croc 
which ran near the town of Aepeia. (Plat. Sw. 26; 
[EB J. 

CLARUS (KAdpos: Eth. KAdpios), a pe it 
Tonia, near Colophon, where there was a teupo 
Apollo, and an oracle of high antiquity, (Psa- ve 
3.§ 1.) Claros is mentioned in the socailei He 
meric hymns (i. 40, viii. 5), and by the Latin prete. 
(Ovid, Met. i. 515; Virg. Aen. iil. 359.) There sae 
an old story that Calchas, on his return from Tm, 
came to Clarus, and died of vexativn on firming id 
Mopsus, the grandson of Tiresias, was a better srt 
than himself. (Strab. p. 642.) When Gerace 
was on his way to the East, he consulted the Caras 
oracle, which foretold his speedy death. The poe 
was selected from certain families, and generasi 
brought from Miletus. It was only necessary & 
tell him the number and names of those whe ccc- 
sulted the oracle, on which he went into 3 a. 
drank of the water of the secret fountain, and thea 
delivered in verse an answer to what each bsd in bs 
thoughts: his answers, as usual with oracies, were 
ambiguous. (Tac. Ann. ii. 54; Phin. ii. 105 ) 

Chandler (Asia Minor, ¢. 31) supposes that 
discovered the site of Clarus at a place calied Ze. 
where he found a spring of water, with marae si 
that led down to it; and he considers that ths = 
sacred fountain. Adasaluck, the site of Ejyoem, 
may be seen from this spot, with the plain of Epis 
sus and the town of Scala Nova, He saw abo 4 
confused mass of ruins of a large temple, amd re 
mains of Christian churches, Pausanias, who #tt 
in the second century of the Christian aera, speak 
of an untinished temple of Apollo at Clarus. Th 
French editors of Chandler suggest that the rau © 
Zille may be those of Notium. On the cars & 
Clarus from the time of Domitian to Galliexas, Geo 
is Apollo Clarius and Diana Claria. fG.L} 

CLASTI’DIUM (KaAaeridior : Casteqgiv ). a owe 
of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the borders of Litres 
about 7 miles S. of the Padus, It was an the bec’ 
road from Placentia to Dertona, about 18 males frees 
the latter city (Strab. v. p. 217). Its name ts 
celebrated on account of the victory gained ancer <® 
wails in B. c. 222 by Marcellas over the Ipsum 
and their allies the Gaesatae, in which Virgo. 
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| king of the latter tribe, was slain by the beme= 
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eesal with his own hand. (Pol. ii. 34; Plot. Mare. | higher up the valley than Seleucia, and near the 
6; Val. Max. iti. 2. § 5; Cic. Tuse, iv. 22.) On| junction of the northern and western branches of the 
this occasion the Ganls had Jaid siege to Clastidium, | Calycadnus. It is also the place to which the pass 
which thus appears to have been already a place of | over the northern Taurus leads from Laranda. 
virength and importanee, At the commencement of (Leake, Asia Minor, pp. 117, 319.) Pliny (v. 24) 
the Second Panic War it was selected by the Romans | mentions a Claudiopolis of Cappadocia, and Ptolemy 
i 4 fortress in which they deposited large stores of | (v. 7) has a Claudiopolis in Cataonia. Both these 
corn, but the commander of the garrison, a native of | passages and those of Ammianus and Theophanes are 
Hrundustam, betrayed it into the hands of Hannibal, | cited by Forbiger to prove that there is a Claudio- 
who made it his place of arms for his operations on | polis in Cataonia, though it is manifest that the pas- 
the Treva. (Pol. iti. 69; Liv. xxi. 48.) Its name! sage in Ammianus at least can only apply to a town 
is eherwards repeatedly mentioned during the wars | in the valley of the Calycadnus in Cilicia Trachea, 
ef the Romans with the Cispadane Gauls and their| The two Tauri of Theophanes might mean the 
Ligartaa allies, and appears to have been one of the | Taurus and Antitaurus. But Hierocles places Clan- 
cost considerable places in this part of Italy. (Liv. | diopolis in Isauria, a description which cannot apply 
xxi 49, 31.) In one passage Livy terms it a| to the Claudiopolis of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

Ligurian city, bat it seems certain that it was 2. A town of the Troemi in Galatia; the site is 
peperiy a Gaulish one: Polybius tells us that it | unknown. (Ptol. v. 4.) 

wus in the territory of the Andri (ii. 34), but this) 3. [Brruyniom.] [G.L.]} 
tase is probably a corruption of Anamari or Ananes. CLAU’DIUS MONS, a mountain range in Pan- 
(sehwrigh. ad foe.) After the Roman conquest it | nonia, the eastern slope of which was inhabited by 
wems to have fallen into insignificance, and though | the Taurisci, and the western slope by the Scordisci. 
wteed by Strabo as still existing in his time, is not | (Plin. iti. 28.) This range is probably the same 
swathed by any Later writer, and is not found inthe | as the mountains near Warasdin on the river 





ltiseraries. There can however be no doubt that the | Drave. pL. S.] 
nadern town of Casteggio or Chiasteggio retains the} CLAUDI'VIUM. [Cravpta.] 
axcient site as well as name. [E. H.B.] CLAUSENTUYM, in Britain, the first station of 


CLATERNA (KAdrepva: Quaderna), a town of the seventh Itinerary between Regnum and Londi- 
Galjia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, be- | nium, distant from the former 20 miles. Ten miles 
teen Bononia and Forum Cornelii, The Itineraries beyond Clansentum lay Venta Belgaram <= Win- 
pace it 10 M. P. from the former and 13 from the | chester. This places Clansentum in the neighbour- 
letter city. (Itin. Ant. p. 287; Itin. Hier. p. 616; | hood of Southampton, and it has been identified with 
Tab. Peat.) It is mentioned in history during the , that town and also with Bishop's Waltham, [R.G.L.] 
“prations which preceded the battle of Mutina p.c.| CLAU’SULA. [Banrpana.]} 

43, on which oceasion it was occupied with a garrison) CLAUTINA’TIL (KAavriwdrit), a Vindelician 
tv Antonius, but this was afterwards expelled. and | tribe mentioned by Strabo (p. 206), and apparently 
the plare taken by Hirtias. (Cic. Phil. viii. 2, ad | the same as the Catenates in the inscription in Pliny 
fom. xii. 5.) Under the Roman empire it appears | (iii. 24). {L. 8] 

ts lave been a considerable municipal town, and as | CLAVENNA, a town of Rhactia, but on the 
lute as the 4th century is still mentioned in the | Italian side of the Alps, still called Chiavenna, was 
J--palem Itinerary as a “ civitas.” (Strab. v. p.216; situated about 10 miles from the head of the Lacus 
Mn, a 15. s. 20; Ptol. iii 1. § 46; Itin. Hier. c.) Larius, at the foot of the pass which led from thence 
%. Ambrose however speaks of it as much decayed | over the Spligen. The ancient name of this pass is 
© tus time (£pist. xxxix. 3). The period of its not preserved to us, but we learn from the Itinera- 
Sal decline or destruction is unknown, but it is: ries that it was frequented in ancient times: as well 
amet the only town on the Aemilian Way which as another, which separated from it at Clavenna, and 
“ut tog preserved its existence as such in modern led by a more circuitous route over the Mt. Septimer 
‘os: the name (slightly altered into Quaderna) is | to Curia (Coire), where it rejoiped the preceding 
severe retained by a small stream which crosses | road. (Itin. Ant. pp. 277,278; Tab. Peut.; P. Diac. 
ie rund about 9 miles from Bologna, and an old | vi. 29.) It was by one or other of these passes that 
serch with a few houses adjoining it, about a mile | Stilicho crossed the Alps in mid-winter, an exploit 
the N. of the road, is still called Sta Maria di | celebrated by Clandian. (de B. Get. 320—358.) 
jeuderna. The ancient town was however certainly | Clavenna probably derived some importance from its 
created on the high road. [E. H. B.] | position at the junction of these two passes; as does 

CLAUDA (KAatdy, Act. Apost. xxvii. 16 ; | the modern town of Chiavenna, which is the capital 
Caather, Ptal. iti, 17. § 11), also called Gavpos ) of the surrounding district. fE. HH. B.] 
Mel i. 7; Plim. iv. 12. s. 20), now Gosza, a small| CLAZO’MENAE (KAa(oneval; Eth. KAa(oue- 
card of the SW. coast of Crete. vos: Kelisman), one of the cities of Ionia. Strabo 

CLAUDIA, a town in the northern part of | (p. 644) fixes its position within certain limits ac- 
Sevan (Plin. iii. 27), and perhaps the same as | curately enough. Clazomenae occupied the northern 
‘lemdiiam (KAavS:oti0r of KAavddviwv) men- | side of an isthmus, of which the Teii had the southern 
waned by Ptolemy (ii. 14. § 3). [L.S.] | part; and this isthmus is the neck of land that con- 

CLAUDIO'POLIS (KAaviidwodis). 1. Amimia-| nects the peninsula on which Erythrae stands with 
tm (xiv. 25) mentions Seleacia and Claudiopolis as | the mainland. The Clazomenii had the Smyrnaei 
es of Cilicia, or of the country drained by the Caly- | for their neighbours on the east, and the Erythraei on 
oinws ; and Claudiopolis was a colony of Clandius | the west; and on the west side, at the point where 
‘semar. It is described by Theophanes as situated | the isthmus commenced, there was a rugged spot 
® 3 pain between the two Tauri, a description which | which was the boundary of the territories of Erythrae 
sactly eurresponds to the position of the basin of | and Clazomenae, Between Erythrae, which was on 
= Catyendwas. [Cuscta, p. 617.] Claudiopolis | the west coast of the peninsula, and this rugged 
way therefore be represented by Afout, which is | boundary was the promontory of Mimas, a mountain 
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covered with forests, Close upon the boundary was 
a place called Chytrium, as it is in Strabo's text, 
which, he says, was the original site of Clazomenae ; 
and next to it was the city of Clazomenae, as it 
existed in his time, with eight sinall islands in front 
of it, which were cultivated. Pliny (v. 31) names 
nomerous islands in this part, and Thucydides (viii. 
31) mentions three, which are in Pliny’s list, Pele, 
Drymussa, and Marathussa, Chandler (Asia Minor, 
ec. 24) could only count six, and all uncultivated, 
This name Chytrium is not mentioned by any writer 
except Strabo, but it is evidently the place which 
Stephanus (s. «, Xutoév) calls Chytum; and Aristotle 
(Vol. v. 3) Chytrum. 

Clazomense was on the south side of the bay of 
Sinvrna, as Strabo's description shows, The original 
settlement was on the mainland, but the people 
throuch fear of the Persians passed over to the island 
(Paus. vil. 3. § 8). Alexander, as Pansanias says, 
interwded to make Clazomenae a peninsnla by uniting 
it to the mainland by a causeway. It appears that 
this was done, for Chandler found near Vourla, on 
the south side of the buy of Sinyrna, a causeway 
about a quarter of a mile in Jength, and about 30 ft. 
wide, which connected the mainland with a small 
island. He estimated the length of the island at a 
mile, and the breadth at a quarter of a mile. The 
town was small, and the port was to the NNW. 
Near the sea Chandler found traces of the walls, and 
on a hill the remains of a theatre, It appears from 
this that the site of Clazomenae must have been 
very contracted, and the city inconsiderable, 

Claszomenae, it is said, did not exist before the 
Jonians settled in Asia. The greater part of the first 
settlers were not Ionians, but people from Cleonae 
and Phlius, who left these cities when the Derians 
came into the Peloponnesus. These emiyrants first 
occupied a place in the territory of Colophon, named 
Seyppium or Schyphia (Steph. s. ve. Sevpia), and 
finally they removed to the place catled Clazomenae 
(Vans. vi, 3. $8). This old town was on the 
mudiuland, and it successfully resisted the attacks of 
Alyattes king of Lydia (Herod. i. 16). The enter- 
prise of the people is shown by an early attempt to 
colonise Abdera in Thrace, and by their trade with 
Egypt (Herod. i, 168, ii,178). In the time of 
Croesus the Clazomenii had # treasury at Delphi 
(i. 51). Herodotus enumerates Clazomenae among 
the states of Ionia that were on the mainland, for 
the only insular states which he names are, Chios 
and Samos; and yet the city of Clazomenae was on 
the island in his time, But as the territory of the 
Clazomenii was on the mainland, and the city was 
merely their stronghold on a stall island close to 
the main, it could not be properly called an insular 
state like Chios and Samos (Herod. i. 142). Otanes 
the Persian took Clazomenae soon after the com- 
mencement of the Ionian revolt’ (Herod, v. 123) 
and we must suppose that the city at that time was 
on the island, 

Clazomenae became a dependency of Athens, but 
after the losses of the Athenians in Sicily, it revolted 
with Chios and Erythrae. The Clazomenii at the 
same time began to fortify Polichne on the main as 
a place of retuge, if it should be necessary, The 
Athenians took Polichne, and removed the people 
back to the island, except these who had been most 
active in the revolt; and they went off to a place 
called Daphnus (Thae. viii, 14, 23). Clazomenae 
was now ayain in alliance with or dependence on 
Athens; but Astyochus the Lacedaeienian com. 
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mander arriving soon after bade those who sen of 
the Athenian party, remove from Clazomense 
Daphnus, which they refused to do, and Astrectm 
failed in the attack that he made on Clanzneter, 
though it was unwalled (Thue. viti 31) Sex 
critics have argued that Polichne is not the sane 
a place, and that it is Daphnus; but this doe s« 
appear to be so. Xenophon (/felZ. v. 1. § 28) speaks 
of Clazomenae as an island even after the clae «¢ 
the Peloponnesian War, and this is consistest #7 
the story in Pausanias. The walls of the city mar 
have been built after the construction uf the causeway, 
for Thucydides speaks of Clazomenae as unvae< 
Stephanus (8. cv. Aduos ),on the authority of kpteres 
naines Lampsus as a part of the territory of Cams 
menze. Strabo (p. 646) also speaks of a temp @ 
Apollo, and warm springs between Clazomense an 
the bay of Smyrna, and be appears to place then 3 
the territory of Clazomenae. These are the spre» 
(Aobrpa) mentioned by Pausanias (vii. 5. § 11): ad 
those whieh Chandler visited on the road from Sagrs 
to Vourla, a place which is not far frum the sc « 
Clazomenae. He found the heat of the water "2 
the vein” to be 150 degrees (of Fahrenheit). 
When the Roinans settled the affairs of this pam 
of Asia after their treaty with Antiochas (B.c. iss) 
they made the Clazomenii “ immunes” or tas-fne 
and gave them the island Drymussa, one of the «mad 
islands near Clazomenae, not a very valuable pres=i 
(Liv. xxxviii, 39; Polyb. xxii. 27). At the tre 
when L. Sulla was in Asia, after bnnging Mithnaa:e 
to terms (p. c. 84), Clazomenae and other places « 
this coast were plundered by the pirates who unfesed 
the Aegean sea. (Appian, Mithrid. 63.) Clazomam 
was included in the Roman province of Avia 
Clazomenae was the birthpluce of Anaxaces 
(4 pucixds), who was one of the masters of Archezang, 
and the dramatist Euripides. Hamilton ( Xesearck=s, 
fc. Vol. ii, p. 9) obtained a few coins of C lazer 
at Aitri (Erythrae), and accordingly not far fra a 
site of the place to which they belonged. = [u. L} 
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CLEANDRIA. [Ruopvs.] 

CLEIDES (KaAeides), a group of small cbaw 
which lay off the NE. extremity of Cope 
(Strab, xiv. p.682.) They were foar in mumler 
(Plin. v, 31; comp. Anthol. Graec. el Janes 
vol. ili. p. 45). The name of these islands bas bert 
transferred to the Cape (Hered. +. 10°). whx> 
Pliny (2.¢.) calls Dinaretum, and Ptolemy (©. 14. 
§ 3) Boosura (Palat. KAedes). Strabo dees met 
name this headland, but observes that adore c ems 
4 mountain named Olympus, with a temple com 
secrated to Aphrodite Acraea from which woors 
were excluded (comp, Claud. de Nupt, Homer, 
Mar. 49). It is now called Saaf Andree. Ther o 
at autonomous coin with the epigraph of Cleaies 
(Eckhel, vol. iii, p. 88; Engel, Agpros, vol. & p88, 
Pococke, Trav. vol. ii. p. 219.) [E BRL} 

CLEITOR (KAefrep ; Clitoriam, Plin iv. & « 


10; £th. KAerrdépios), a town in Arradia, vee sane 


CLEITOR. 


ef which is derived by Miiller, from its being situated 
in an enclosed plain (from «xAefw), while others con- 
pet it with Clivia and Clusium, (Miiller, Dorians, 
wh i p. 444, trans!.; Lobeck, Rhemat. 293.) It 
jeomeed a emall territory called Cleitoria (KAe- 
ropia, Polyb.iv. 10. § 6), bounded on the E. by the 
territory ef Phenens, on the W. by that of Psophis, 
@ the N. by that of Cynaetha and Achaia, and on 
(ue S. by the territories of Caphyae, Tripolis, and 
[oelpasa. The lofty Aroanian mountains formed 
te NE. boundary of the territory of Cleitor, sepa- 
tating it from that of Pheneus, In these mountains 
tbe river Aruanius ( Katzdna) rises, which flowed 
tuagh the territory of Cleitor from N. to S., and 
fais into the Ladon near the sources of the latter. 
The valley of this river opens out into two plains. 
fu the upper plain, now called the plain of Sudhend, 
w= stuated Lusi, at one tirne an independent town, 
hat at a later period a dependency of Cleitor. [Lust.] 
ls the lower plain, now called the plain of Aataina, 
: Kutoines, was the town of Cleitor itself. 

Benides the valley of the Aroanius, the upper valley 
ithe Ladon also forined part of the territory of Cleitor. 
Toe Laon rose in this district, and flowed through 
i southern part of it in a south-westerly direction. 
‘= mad from Caphyae to Psophis passed through 
te Clettoria, and was traversed by Pansanias (viii. 
i. $$ 8,9). At the distance of seven stadia from 
“aptiyae was Nasi, in the territory of the latter city; 
«xt SO stadia beyond, the road crossed the Ladon, 
2 Pausanias does not mention where the territory 
‘Ceitor began. The road then entered a forest of 
axt called Sorun, and passed through Argeathae, 
_tvantes, and Scotane, till it arrived at the ruins of 
‘was, situated at the end of the forest, and not far 
ra Seirae, which was distant 30 stadia from Pxo- 
ws, and was the boundary between the Cleitorii 
ed Pexphidii. There are still some remains of this 
vxt, which, in the time of Pansanias, contained 
ars amd wild boars. The position of these places is 
erertam; thongh Leake attempts to identify some 
fthem. (Peloponaesiaca, p. 221.)  Paus is also 
vsimard by Herodotus (Malou, or Mdyou wdAis, vi. 
37, whe speaks of it as a town of Azania. 

Cwstor was situated in the midst of the plain of 
Frome, upon a hill of moderate height between 
«.nvralets. The more important of these streams, 
~orng S. of the town, was also called Cleitor, nuw 
Kitera. The other stream, now called the river of 
Lereesi, tues im the district of Lusi, and falls into 
o» Kltera fast berond the remains of the ancient 
“ty, The Cleitor, after flowing rapidly through the 
iden, fails into the Aroanius, at the distance of 
wien stadia from the city of Cleitor, according to 
‘cumnias: but the real distance is at least double, 
Pow. viii 21. § 1; “ rapidus Clitor,” Stat. Thebd, 

99; Athen. v. iii, p.331, d.; cAecrdev 5dwp wora- 
ut ‘Ageabias, Hesych.) <A little north of the junc- 
»® of the river Cleitor with the Aroanius is the 
Lalvria of Mazi upon a gentle elevation, in the 
wighhwurhboad of which Dodwell discovered the re- 
ace of 3 smal) Doric temple. 

\ieitor is said to have been founded by a hero of 
same name, the son of the Arcadian king Azan. 
Paas vie 4. § 5, vii. 21. 93.) The Cleitoria 
‘cond an important part of the Azanian district. 
ise Chitwan fountain, of which we shall speak 
rweratly, was recarded as one of the curiosities of 
(cata; gad the Aroanian mountains, on the sum- 


«ed which the daughters of Proctus wandered in | 
ee tuloess, are called the Azanian mountains, | 
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(Eudoxus, ap. Steph. s.v.*A(avla.) The Cleitorians 
were renowned among the Peloponnesians for their 
love of liberty (7d KAerroplwy piveAevOepor wal 
yervaioy), of which an instance is cited even from 
the mythical times, in the brave resistance they 
offered to Sous, king of Sparta. (Plut. Lyc. 2, 
Apophth. p. 234.) Their power was increased by 
the conquest of Lusi, Paus, and other towns in their 
neighbourhood. In commemoration of these con- 
quests they dedicated at Olympia a brazen statue of 
Zeus, 18 feet in height, which was extant in the 
time of Pausanias, who has preserved the inscription 
upon it. (Paus. v. 23. § 7.) Cleitor seems to have 
oceupied an important position among the Arcadian 
cities. In the Theban war it carried on hostilities 
against Orchomenus. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §36.) In 
the Social War it belonged to the Achacan League, 
and bravely repelled the assaults of the Aetolians, 
who attempted to scale the walls. (Polyb. iv. 18, 19, 
ix. 38.) It was sometimes used as the place of 
meeting of the Achaean League. (Polyb, xxiii. 5; 
Liv. xxxix. 5.) Strabo (viii. p. 388) mentions Clei- 
tor among the Arcadian towns destroyed in his time, 
or of which scarcely any traces existed; but this is 
not correct, since it was not only in existence in the 
time of Pausanias, but it continued to coin money as 
late as the reign of Septimius Severus. 

Pausanias gives only a brief description of Cleitor. 
He says that its three principal temples were those 
of Demeter, Asclepius, and Eileithyia; that at the 
distance of four stadia from the city the Cleitorians 
possessed a temple of the Dioscuri, whom they called 
the great gods; and that further on the summit of 
& mountain, at the distance of 30 stadia from the 
city, there was a temple of Athena Coria. (Paus. 
vill. 21. § 3.) The ruins of Cleitor are now called 
Paleopol, distant about three miles from a village 
which still bears the name of the ancient town. It 
would seem, as Leake remarks, that the river, having 
preserved its name after the city had ceased to exist, 
at length gave that name to a village built at its 
sources. The walls of the ancient city may still be 
traced in nearly their full extent. They inclose an 
irregular oblong space, not more than a mile in cir- 
cumference; they were about 15 feet in thickness, and 
were fortified with towers, But the space inclosed by 
these walls seems to have been properly the acropolis 
of the ancient city, since the whole plain between the 
river of Ki:tora and the river of Karnési is covered 
with stones and pottery, mixed with quadrangular 
blocks and remains of columns. There are remains 
of a theatre towards the western end of the hill. 

In the territory of Cleitor was a celebrate! funn- 
tain, of which those who drank lost for ever their 
taste for wine: 

“ Clitorio quicunque sitim de fonte levarit, 

Vina fugit: gaudetque meris abstemius undis.” 


(Ov. Met. xv. 322; comp. Phylarch. ap. Athen, ii. 
p. 43; Vitrav. vill. 3; Phin. xxxi. 2. 8, 13.) A 
spring of water, gushing forth from the hill on which 
the ruins stand, is usually supposed to be this mira- 
culous fountain; but Curtius places it in the terri- 
tory of Lusi, because it is said to have been situated 
upon the confines of the Cleitoria, and is mentioned 
in connection with the purification of the daughters 
of Proetus by Melaimpus, which is said to have taken 
place at Lusi. (Elrioxal wnyh rapa tois KAeito- 
plois, Hesych.; situated ay ¢oyarias KaAelropus, 
Vitruv. Lc.; dv KAcirops in Phylarch. ap. Athen. 
l.c., is to be understood of the territory.) [Lusi] 
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Another marvel in the territory of Cleitor was 
the singing fish of the river Areanius. These fish, 
which were called moecAiar, were said to sing like 
thrushes, Dausanias relates (vill.21. $2) that he had 
seen these fish caucht; bat that he had never heard 
them sing, although he had remained for that purpose 
on the banks of the river till sunset, when they were 
supposed to be most vocal. ‘These singing fish are 
also mentioned by Athenacus and Pliny. The former 
writer cites three authorities in proof of their exist- 
ence, of whom Philostephanos placed them on the 
Ladon, Mnaseas in the Cleitor, and the Peripatetic 
Clearchus in the Pheneatic Aroanius. (Athen. viii. 
pp. 331, 332.) Pliny improperly identifies them 
with the exeesetus or adonis, which was a sea-fish. 
(Plin. ix. 19.) The womiAia was probably trout, 
and was so called from its spotted and many-coloured 
keales, The trout of the Aroanius are described by 
Delwell as “of a fine bright colour, and beautifully 
variegated.” (Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 
442; Leake, Morea, vol. ii, p. 257, seq.; Boblave, 
Recherches, &c. p. 156; Curtius, J’eloponnesiaca, 
p. 374, seq.) 

CLEO'NAE (KAewval; Eth. KAewvaros), 1. A 
city in Peloponnesus, described by writers of the 
Roman period as a city of Argolis, bat never included 
in the Argeia or territory of Argos, in the flourishing 
period of Greek history. Cleonae was situated on 
the road from Argos to Corinth, at the distance of 120 
stadia from the former city, and 80 stadia from the 
latter. (Strab. viii. p.377.) The narrow pass through 
the mountains, called Tretus, leading froin Argos to 
Cleonae, is described elsewhere [p. 201,a.]. Cleonae 
stood ina small plain upon a river flowing into the 

Yorinthian gulf a Jittle westward of Lechaeum. 
This river is now called Longo: its ancient name 
appears to have been Langeia (Stat. Thed. iv. 51; 
Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 391). In its territory was 
Mt. Apesas, nowealled Fuka,connected with the Acro- 
Corinthus bya rugged range of hills, Both Strabo and 
Pausanias describe Cleonae as a small place; and the 
former writer, who saw it from the Acrocorinthus, says 
that it is situated upon a hill surrounded on all sides 
by buildings, and well walled, so as to deserve the 
epithet given to it by Homer (/2 ii. 570):—einrt- 
mévas KAewras, Statius also speaks of “ ingenti 
turritae mole Cleonae.” (Theb. iv. 47.) The exist- 
ing ruins, though scanty, justify these descriptions. 
They are found at a hamlet still called Alenes, not 
far trom the village Aurtesi. According to Dodl- 
well, they occupy “a circular and insulated hill, 
which seems to have been completely covered with 
buildings. On the side of the hill are six ancient 
terrace walls rising one above another, on which the 
houses and streets are situated.” 

Cleonae possessed only a small territory. It de- 
rived its chief importance from the Nemean games 
being celebrated in its territory, in the grove of Ne- 
mea, between Cleonae and Phiius. = [Nemea.] 
Hence the festival is called by Pindar ayav KAea- 
vaios (Vem. iv. 27). Hercules is said to have slain 
Eurytus and Cteatus, the sons of Actor, near Cleo- 
nace; and Diodorus mentions a temple of Herenles 
erected in the neizhbourhood of the city in memory 
of that event. (Paus. v. 2. § 1, seq.; Pind. U/. x. 
36; Did. iv. 33.) 

Cleonae is said to have derived its name either 
from Cleones, the son of Pelops, or from Cleone, the 
daughter of the river-god Asopus. (Paus. ii. 13. § 1.) 


It was conquered by the Dorians, wherenpon some of ; difficult to surmount, but round which tert) 
its inhabitants, together with those of the neigh- | could readily pass 


Se 
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houring town of Phlius, are aatd to bare fen’ 
Clazomenac in Asia Minor, (Paus. vii. 3. $$) Ia 
the Dorian conquest, Cleonae formed part uf te L¢ 
of Temenus, and in early times was one of ths or. 
federated allies or subordinates of Arges. (ur4e, 
History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 417.) Tvieed ia ce 
historical period, Cleonae was for the most part cos 4 
connected with Argos. After the Persian ers, be 
Cleonaeans assisted the Argives in subduing Mreem 
(Strab, viii, p.377); and thev fought as toe an 
of Argos at the battle of Muntineia, Bc 4.8 
(Thue, v. 67.) Of their subsequent histury race 
is known, though their city is cevasionally mest-¢ea 
down to the time of Ptolemy. (Xen. Hell. vii 3. § Us 
Polyb. ii. 52; Liv. xxxiii. 14, xxxiv. 25; Ov. Be | 
vi. 417; Paus. ii, 15; Plin. iv. 6.8.10; Pra | 
16. § 20; Dodwell, Classical Tour, wl. ii p 2%: | 
Leake, Morea, vol. iii. ps 324, seq. ; Boblase, be | 
cherches, &e., p. 41.) 
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2. A town of Chaleidice, in Macedonia, stax'rt 
on the peuinsula of Mt. Athes, and probally a the 
western coast, south of Thyssus. (Hered ma 2; 
Thue. iv. 109; Scylax, p. 26; Strab. vi. pw; 
Mela, ii. 2; Plin. iv. 10. 8 17; Leake, Nertes 
Greece, vol, iii. p. 149, seq.) 

3. A town of Phocis, [Hyampous.] 

CLEOPATRIS. [Axstxor, No. 1] 

CLEPSYDRA FONS. [Atirenag, p. 2°65.) 

CLEVUM., [Gieva.] 

CLIMAX (KAiuaé, steps, or a ladder), a move 
equivalent to the French Echelle and Italian Sen 
It was used by the Greeks to signify a narrow at 
difficult pass, 

1. On the east coast of Lycia the ranze ef Tor 
comes close wpon the sea, and in the part berwr2 
Phaselis and Olbia the pass is between the »U> 
tains and the sea, (Strab, p. 666.) Nmbe & 
scribes it accurately: “about Phaselis is the at # 
pass on the coast through which Alexander kw 58 
army; a mountain called Climax Lanz owr t™ 
Pamphylian sea, leaving a narrow passace a2 Se 
beach, which is bare whea there is no wind, sa! 
passable for travellers; but when the sea B sks 
it is for the most part covered by the wares; G# | 
road over the mountain is circuitons and seep. ead | 
people use the sea-road in fine weather, Akt 
happened to be here in the winter sexo, a4 
trusting to his fortune, he set out before the wars 
had abated, and accordingly it haypened Jat Se 
men had to march all day in the water, op 1) S# 
middle.” Arrian (Anab. i. 26) says that Aiea e 
made the passage easily, in consequence af the #2 
wind having blown back the water which he sta 
wind had brought upon the coast. He des >| 
give any name to the pass. Mount Climss » the 
jart of the coast which forms the eastem baa & 
Lycia, and the west side of the bay of dona 
Beaufort observes (Karamania, p. 116): * the m= 
along the coast is, however, interruptad 2 
places by projecting cliffs, which would bare '* 








by wading throogh te "ase" | 
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lie observes that Arrian “ ascribes the reflux of the | Trachea, certainly not the last king of Cappadocia, 


ra to its true cause, the influence of the wind.” 
Xexamder himself, in his letters, which Plutarch 
wars to (Alex. c. 17), sitnply states the fact of his 
ming by the Climax; but it became a fine subject 

x embellishment in the bands of many of the his- 
criass, who describe the sea as making way for the 
th] BEPC, 

3. Polybies (v. 72) speaks of the narrow defiles 
host the so-called Climax (riw wadovpydrny KAl- 
ena), amd be says that one of the defiles leads to 
eporda. It seems that the name Climax extended 
ron the mountains on the Lycian coast northward 
te the interior, and that the range which formed 
| boundary between Milyas and Pamphylia and 
‘ada was named Climax. Saporda was one of 
he passes that led over this range from Milyas into 
‘vulm- Garsyeris (Polyb. v. 72) led his troops 

«i Milyas by a pass in the Climax to Perge. 
then Alexander led his men along the beach at the 
ase @ the mountains from Phaselis, he sent a part 
f the army by an inland route over the hills to 
‘ga. This route was not so far north as that by 
itich Garsyeris reached the same place. Arrian 
oe the Thracians had made a road over 
be hills for Alexander's troops, which shows that 
hugh there was then no road in that part, it was 
muible to make one. 

3. Climax is the name of a place on the coast of 
x between Cytorus and Cape Carambis. 
isvian ( Peripl. p.71) places it 50 stadia east of 
inbalus. Ptolemy (v. 4) mentions it in his Ga- 
ita, aod it is the first place after Cytorus which 
& mentions on this coast. [G. L. 

CLIMAX, in the Argeia. [Angoa, p. 201. 
CLIMAX MONS (KAluak dpos, Ptol.), a moun- 
wn of Arabia Felix, mentioned aa a landmark se- 
eal times in Ptolemy's description of the country 
7). Niebuhr identifies it with Suwadra, or Na- 
U Svinara, the largest and highest mountain tra- 
ened by him in Yernen. (Descrip. de CArabie, vol. 
& ® 207.) This is confirmed by Forster (Arabia, 
LL p M4, vol. ii. p. 270), who suggests that its 
mk tase, pearly identical in meaning with the 
misc Naki, may be derived from the flights of 
ot, scooped in the rocky sides of the mountains, by 
teh, according to Niebuhr, the roads ascend the 
Hp hille of the Djebal (1 c. n.*). [G.W.] 
CLIMBERRIS or CLIMBERRUM, a town of the 
veel, an Aguitanian people, afterwards Angusta. 
Avorsta.] Vossius says (Mela, iii. 2) that the 
mag of all the MSS. is lium berrum, except one 
‘tan MS which has Climberrum. He adds 
xt the reading of the Table is Cliberrum, and 
' Aweille also says that it is Cliberre. But Walck- 
mer observes that in the good edition of the Table 
t Vou Seheyb the name is Eliberre. In the Anto- 
ct thin, it is Climberram. The termination berre 
Kosgue, and is said to mean “new;” and trum is 
ed te mean “town.” It is doubtful if Climberris 
the trae form. There is a town and river Illiberris 
“een Euscino and the Pyrenacum Promontorium ; 
ad this may be the same name as that of the chief 
own of the Ausci. (G. L.J 
CLITAE (KAerraf), a place in the interior of 
th enim, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 1), east of the 
‘wtiowias, The site is anknown, {G. L.] 

“LITAE, s Cilician people who are mentioned 
, Tarttes (Ang, vi. 41) as subjects of a Cappa- 
run Arehelaus, in the time of Tiberius, This 
iwcwclaus appears to have been a king of Cilicia 


refers in the passage cited above. 
_p. 507.) The Clitae refused to submit to the regu- 


for he was dead before the time to wluch Tacitus 
[Carrapocia 


lations of the Roman census, and to pay taxes, and 
retired to the heights of Taurus. There they suc- 
cessfully resisted the king, until M. Trebellius was 
sent by Vitellius, the governor of Syria, who blockaded 
them in their hill forts, Cadra and Davara, and 
compelled them to surrender, In the reign of Clau- 
dius the Clitee again fortified themselves on the 
mountains, under a leader Trosobores, whence they 
descended to the coast and the towns, plundering 
the cultivators, townspeople, shipmasters, and mer- 
chants. They besieged the town of Anemurinm, 
ages probably near the promontory, from which 
the other circumstances we collect that the 
Clitae were a nation in Cilicia Trachea. At last 
Antiochus, who was king of this coast, by pleasing 
the common sort and cajoling the leader, succeeded 
in patting Trosobores and a few of the chiefs to 
death, and pacified the rest by his mild measures. 
(Tac, Amn, xii, 55.) G. L.) 

CLITE’RNIA, or CLITERNUM. 1. (KAei- 
tepvoy, Ptol.: £th, Cliterninus), @ city of the Ae- 
quiculi, and one of the only two assigned to that 
people both by Pliny and Ptolemy. It was included 
in the Fourth Region of Augustus, as well as Carseoli, 
The discovery of an inscription to a “ Duumvir 
Cliterniae” at a place called Capradosso about 9 
miles from iets in the upper valley of the Salto, 
affords some reason for regarding this spot (where 
there exist vestiges of an ancient town) as the site 
of Cliternia, though, as the inscription is merely 
sepulchral, the evidence is far from conclasive. 
(Bunsen, Antichi Stabilimenti Italici, p. 113, in the 
Annali dell’ Inst. Arch. vol. vi.; Abeken, Af. J. 
p. 88.) 

2. A town of Apulia situated in the northern 
part of the province between the Tifernus and the 
Frento. (Plin. iii, 11. 8.16; Mela, ii. 4. § 6.) 
Ancient writers afford no further clue to its position, 
but local antiquarians have indicated its site at a 
place called Licchiano, on the left of the torrent of 
Saccione, about 5 miles E. of S. Martino. The spot, 
which is now uninhabited, is said to be called in 
documents of the middle ages Cliternianum, and 
considerable vestiges of an ancient city are visible 
there. (Tria. Storia di Larino, pp. 17, 18, 356—8; 
Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 22.) [E. H. B.] 

CLITOR. [Crerror.] 

CLITUMNUS ( Clitunno),a small river of Umbria, 
celebrated for the clearness of its waters, and the 
beauty of the cattle that pastured on its banks. Its 
source, of which a well-known and very accurate 
description has been left us by the younger Pliny 
(£p. viii. 8), is situated about half way between 
Spoleto and Foligno, at a place called Le Vene, from 
the numerous sources or springs of water that gush 
forth from under the limestone rock. These speedily 
unite into one stream, of sufficient magnitude to be 
navigable for boats, the waters of whieh are deep 
and clear as crystal: it has a course of about 9 miles 
to Mevania ( Bevagna), below which it assumes the 
name of Timia: and appears to have been in ancient 
times also known as the Timia or Tinia from thence 
to the Tiber. [Tinita.] In the upper part of its 
course it is still called the Clitunno, Pliny describes 
the source of the Clitumnus in a manner that suffi. 
ciently shows it was regarded, not only as an object 
of local veneration, but as @ sight to be visited by 
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strangers; and accordingly we find the emperor Ca- 
ligula undertaking a journey for this express purpose, 
and Honorins turning aside from his progress along 
the Fhuninian Way for the same object. (Suet. Cal. 
43, Clandian. de Vi. Cons. Hon. 506.) The hill 
Hnmediately above the principal source was clothed, 
in Phiny’s tine, with a grove of ancient eypresses: 
close above the water was a temple of Clitunimus 
himself, while numerous smaller shrines or chapels 
(sacella) of local divinities were scattered around. 
The peculiar sanctity with which tbe spot was re- 
guarded caused these to be preserved down to a late 
period; and it is mentioned in the Jerusalem Itinerary 
(jp. 613) under the name of Sacraria, without any 
notice of the Clitumnus, One only of these nuinerous 
small temples still remains, converted into a Cliristian 
chapel, but otherwise unaltered; from its pesition 
near the principal souree it probably occupies the 
site of the temple of Clitummus himself, but is: cer- 
tainly pot the same building deseribed by Pliny, its 
avvhitecture betug of a debased character, and be- 
Jinging te the period of the Lower Eupire. (Forsyth's 
Italy, p. 324, 4th ed.; Eustace’s Class. Tour, vol. i, 
p. 325.) Pliny tells us (/. ¢.) that the temple and 
grove of Clitumnus were bestowed by Augustos 
upon the people of Hispellum, who erected public 
baths and other buildings there, The nearest town 
tothe spet was Trebia (7rert), froin which it was 
only 4 miles distant. (Itin, Hier, p.613.) The valley 
throuch which the Clitiummus flows, frotn its sources 
tu Mevania. is a broad strip of perfectly level plain, 
bounded by the lateral ranges of the Apennines on 
each side. It is a tract of great fertility, and its 
rich and luxuriant pasturages furnished in ancient 
times a particulirly fine breed of pare white cattle, 
which on account of their size and beauty were set 
apart as victlins to be sacrificed only on occasions of 
triwmnphs or other peenliar solermmities, Their colour 
was theught to result from their drinking and 
bathing in the extremely pure waters of the Clitume 
nus: but though the sate tradition is preserved by 
the inhabitauts of the valley, the cattle are no longer 
remarkable for their whiteness, (Virg. Geor, i, 146; 
Propert. n. 09. 25; Sil, Ital. viii. 452; Juv, xii. 13, 
and Schol. ad lec. ; Stat. Side. i. 4. 129; Vib. Seq, 
pO: Claver. /tal. p. 702.) LE. tl. Be) 
CLODLIA'NA, a town in Elyria, situated upon the 
Via Egnatia, at the point where this road divided, 
one branch Jeading to Dyrrhachiuin, and the other to 
Apollonia, Ut probably derived its name from App. 
Claudius, who encamped upon the river Genusus in 
noc. 1GS. (tin, Ant.; Tab, Peut.; Liv, xliv, 30; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i, p. 279, seq.) 
CLODIA'NUS (KAaé:avés : Livhregat Menor or 
Migr), a river of Hispania Tarraconensis, at the E, 
eit of the Pyrenees, forming at its mouth the har- 
hour of Exavortak. (Mela, ii. 6; Ptol. ii. 6. § 20; 
Siab. tii, p. 160, where it is referred to, but not 
hatiiest.) cP. S.] 
CLOVA, in Britain, mentioned by both Tacitus 
(lyric. 23) and Ptolemy, Name for name, and 
place for place, itis the river Clyde, [R.G.L.) 
CLUANA, a town of Picenuin, mentioned by 
Mela and Pliny, both of wlenn place it on the coast 
between Cupra and Potentia, (Mela, ii, 4. § 6; 
Whim, iii, 13. 8. 18.) Its site has been fixed by a 
local tepezrapher, on that of a small tewn, now 
called S. Adpidio a Mare, about 4 miles from the 
cea, und the same distance N. of Fermo. (Baeci, 
Notizie oh 0 antica Cluana, Ato. Macerata, 1716; 
Abeken, Jitid Halen, p. 120.) pi. Ui. Be} 
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CLUDRUS. [Eumenta.} 

CLU'NLA (KAovvia wodwvla, Ptol. ii. 6. $56)1 
city of the Arevacae in Hispania Tarmooern ie 
last considerable place in Celtiberia, on the W. (% 
tiheriae finis, Plin. iii. 3. 8.4.) It wa a er. 
and the seat of a conrentus juridicus, cmjrmsz 
14 peoples of the Varduli, 4 of the Turmoagi, 5 ¢ 
the Carietes and Vennenses, 4 of the Peleniour, 1§ 
of the Vaccaei, 7 of the Cantabn, 10 of th Av 
trig.nes, 6 of the Arevacae, and 22 of tlk Asx 
(at least this appears to be the meaning d favs 
enumerition), The ruins of the city are risce 
the summit of an isolated bill, surroandat wtt rela 
which form a natural wall, between Corwic di 
Conde and Pennalda de Castro (Dion Cas. rum 
54; Plat. Galba, 6; Florez, Esp. 5. vol. 0. p38, 
v. p. 51: coins, Florez, Med. vol. i p 364, m3 
p- 641; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 39, Suppl. rol. po) 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 46.) [P. S) 

CLU'SIUM (KAouswor: Eth. Clusine: (hee. 
an inland city of Etruria, one of the most ance: 2 
powertul in that country, and without doubt coe 
the twelve which formed the Etruscan corfsiercen 
(On this point, see Errcria.) It was stave 
about 20 miles S. of Cortona, on a genth bid reg 
above the valley of the Clanis, near a swail lab, a 
which it gave name (7 wepl KAovowy Agree. SA 
v. p. 226): this is still called the Log di (hrm , 
Strabo says it was distant 800 stadia (100 Rew» 
miles) frum Rome; this agrees very nearit ma We 
Antonine Itinerary, which gives the distance ot te 
Via Cassia at 102 miles, and must be very sear to 
truth. (Strab. l¢.; /tin. Ant, p, 285.) All aca 
agree in representing Clusium as a very ance! ©, 
and in accordance with this belief Virgil pics 4 
among the cities of Etruria that assisted sora 
against Turnus (Aen. x. 167). We are til tat 
its original name was Camars, whence it ba os 
inferred that it was originally an Umbnaa cc (6 
fact in itself highly probable), and that it eux 
the name of Clusium when it fell into the bios € 
the Etruscans, (Cluver. Jtal, p. 567; Mos 
Etrusker, vol... p. 102.) Servias (ad Aen 3 1%) 
derives its name from Clusius, a soo of Tyrberas 
which may be thought to favour this view; ba! » 
dependence can be placed on such statements. Kor 
Clusium first appears in history it was cor o 3 
most important and powerful of the Etrascas 8% 
but there is no authority for sappesing 1, & <* 
authors have done, to have been the ment: 4 
Etruria, or to have exercised any more thas 4 ‘> 
porary and occasional superiority over the otber om 
of the League. The prominence that it eam 
under the rule of Porsena was eridentit ous 5 
great part to the personal abilities and repos 
that monarch (Liv. ii. 9), and neither Liry a= 
nysius represent him as commanding any other Se 
than those of his own state, though later rhrae> 
writers call him “rex Etrascoram.” (Liv. 66 
Dionys. v. 21; Flor. i, 10; Plat. Popl. 16) Ae 
earlier period also Dionysius speaks of the Ces 
as uniting with four other Etruscan cities (Am 
Volaterrae, Rusellae, and Vetulonia) m 4 
against Tarquin the Elder, where all tire spp ® 
a footing of perfect equality. (Dionysia. 51.) 4 
is impossible to say how much of the legendary & 
tory of the siege of Rome by Porsena can be nour! 
as historical, but there seems no reason to decht 
fact of his expedition, and much ground for sappes 
that it really ended in the capture uf Bom (* 


| bubr, vol. i. pp. SA46—548.) He subseyieentls 3 
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mi army under his son Aruans to attack Aricia, but 
tie young prince was defeated and killed. (Liv. ii. 
i4: Dionys. v. 36.) From this time we hear no 
ware of Clasiam till the invasion of the Senonian 
Gauls in B.c. 391, an event which was believed to 
huwe been brought about by a citizen of Clusium, 
who senght to avenge his private dishonour by be- 
traying his country to the barbarians. The Gauls, 
lewewer, though they in the first instance laid siege 
tw Clusium, were soon indaced to turn their arms 
wainst Rome, and the former city thus escaped from 
traction, (Liv. v. 33,35, 36; Dionys. Exc. Mai, 
mu, 14—17; Diod. xiv. 113; Plut. Camill. 15—17.) 
Near a century later Clusium witnessed a second 
tovasion of the same barbarians, the Senones having, 
m a.¢. 295, made a sudden irruption into Etruria, 
w4 cut to pieces a Roman legion which was sta- 
tioned there. (Liv. x. 25,26; Pol. ii. 19.) During 
be wars of the Romans with the Etruscans, we hear 
vot little of Clusium, the Clusini being only once 
ovttionsd, in conjunction with the Perusians, among 
he eoemies of Rome (Liv. x. 30); and we have no 
sewant of the period at which they passed under the 
toemn woke. The city is next mentioned in B, c. 
(25 daring the great Ganlish war, when those for- 
usiatle Invaders for the third time appeared under 
* walls, shortly before their decisive defeat at Tela- 
om. (Pol. ii. 25.) During the Second Punic War, 
be Clusians were active in supplying corn and tim- 
wr for the fleet of Scipio (Liv. xxviii. 45); and in 
‘e @wil wars of Sulla and Marius they appear, in 
“emnen with many other cities of Etruria, to have 
speased the cause of the Marian party. Two suc- 
este battles were fought in the immediate neigh- 
warheud af Clusium, in both of which the partisans 
¢ Salla were victorious. (Vell. Pat. ii. 28; Appian. 
8. i 89; Liv. Epit. lxxxviii.) Very little is 
imern of Clusiam under the Roman empire, but in- 
etiptions attest its continued existence as a muni- 
yal town, and Pliny distinguishes the “ Clusini 
evi “and “ Clusini veteres,” whence it would appear 
dat, like Arretium, it must have received a fresh 
“ies of citizens who enjoyed separate rights; but 
he period and circumstances of this are wholly un- 
‘comm, The name of Clusium is still found in the 
(torraries, as well as in Ptolemy: it early became 
be we of a bishop, a distinction which it has re- 
itand without interruption to the present day; and 
t wppears certain that it never ceased to be inha- 
et. Dante speaks of it as in his time going fast 
« decay, bat it has considerably revived, and is now 
t turshing though small city, with about 3000 
ambitasts. (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 49; 
fim And, p. 285; Tab, Peut.; Gori, /nser. Etr. vol. 
~ pp 3999—424; Dennis's Etruria, vol. ii. p. 331.) 

Cheat retains but very few vestiges of her early 
mvateem in the form of ruins or remains of edifices; 
ist sme portion of her walls are still visible, which 
= their style of construction resemble those of Pe- 
roca und Tuder; and a few fragments of architec- 
veal decorations are scattered through the buildings 
“the modern town. But the numerous sepulchres 
vtech have been excavated in the neighbourhood 
tare yielded a rich harvest of Etruscan relics, — 
spulehral urns, pottery, bronzes, and other objects. 
Many of these are interesting as exhibiting appa- 
reathy the t speci of Etruscan art, unal- 
terel by Greek influences; much of the pottery in 
jertecalar is of a very peculiar style, “a coarse, 
atk, unbaked ware, of uncouth forms, grotesque 
@xurations, rude workmanship, and no artistic 
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beauty.” The figures with which it is adorned are 
in relief, and represent for the most part monsters 
and uncouth figures of a very Oriental character. 
The painted vases, on the other hand, which have 
also been found here in considerable numbers, though 
much Jess than at Tarquinii and Vulci, uniformly 
represent subjects from the Greek mythology, and 
bear the obvious impress of Greek art. The urns in 
stone and terra-cotta resemble those found at Vol- 
terra, and belong for the most part to a late period. 
Several of the sepulchral chambers also have their 
walls painted in a style very similar to those of Tar- 
quinii. (Fora full description of these works of art, 
see Dennis's Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 325—384.) 

About 3 miles NNE. of Chéust is a hill of conical 
form, called the Poggio Gajella, which has been 
proved, by recent excavations, to have been converted 
in ancient times into a vast sepulchra] monument, 
containing numerous tombs, and a number of laby- 
rinthine , penetrating in all] directions into 
the heart of the hill This has been supposed by 
some writers to be no other than the celebrated tomb 
of Porsena, of which a marvellous account has been 
preserved to us by Pliny from Varro; but the only 
resemblance is the fact that in that case also there 
was a labyrinth in the basement of the tomb. The 
description of the superstructure or external monu- 
ment (which was probably taken by Varro from some 
Etruscan author) can hardly be received as other 
than fabulous, and is justly treated as such by Pliny 
himself, though some modern writers have believed 
it literally, and attempted a restoration of the monu- 
ment in accordance with it. (Plin. xxxvi. 13. s. 19; 
Miller, Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 224; Abeken, Afittel- 
Italien, pp. 244, 245; Dennis, i. c., pp. 385—400, 
where the opinions of numerous modern authors on 
this much controverted subject are cited and re- 
ferred to.) 

The territory of Clusium probably included several 
smaller and dependent towns. Etruscan remains 
have been found at the modern towns of Cefona, 
Sarteano, Chianciano, and Montepulciano, all of 
them situated within a few miles of Chiusi; but we 
have no trace of the ancient names of any of these 
places. The district adjoining the city (probably 
the valley of the Clanis) was celebrated, in ancient 
as well as modern times, for its great fertility, and 
the excellence of its wheat and spelt. (Plin. xviii. 
7. 8.12; Colum. ii. 6. § 3.) Horace also alludes to 
its possessing sulphureous springs, frequented for 
medicinal (Ep. i. 15. 9). (E. H. B.) 

CLU’SIUS (KAovowos), a river of Gallia Trans- 
padana, now called the Chiese, which rises in the Rhae- 
tian Alps, and forms a considerable lake now known 
as the Lago d Idro, but not mentioned by any ancient 
writer; after emerging from which it has a winding 
course for some distance through the Val Sabbia, 
and from thence flows for near 30 miles due 8, 
through the plains of Cisalpine Gaul, till it joins the 
Ollius ( Oglio), about 20 miles above its confluence 
with the Padus. Polybius (ii. 32) speaks of it as 
forming the limit between the Insubrians and the 
Cenomani, but it is difficult to understand that this 
could ever have been the case; it certainly was not 
so in later times. The name is written in the Tab. 
Peut. “ Cleusis,” which is a close approximation to 
its modern form of Chiese. [E. H. B.] 

CLYDAE (KAvéai), a place in Caria in the Rho- 
dian Peraea. (Ptol. v. 3.) The MSS. of Ptolemy 
and the older editions (Pirckheymer’s, for instance ) 
are said to have Chydae; but the name is Clydae 
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in the Stadiasmus, which places it 30 stadia east of | 
the Promontory Pedalium, probably Cape Boko- ' 
madhi. [u. L.] 

CLY'PEA.  [Asvts.] 

CLYSMA (KAvoua), the name given by Euse- 
bius to the Heroopolitan or western gulf of the Red 
Sea, through which the Israelites passed on dry land. 
( Onomast, s. v. BeeAocepav.)  Philostorgius (//. FE. 
iii. 5) says that the gulf was so called from the 
place where it tenninated; which would seem to in- 
dicate that the site of the modern Suez was anciently 
occupied by a town of this name. In corroboration of 
this, Epiphanius (adv. Haer. lib. ii. p. 618) men- 
tions 72 KdoTpov Tov KAvcuaros as one of the three 
ports of the Red Sea,—the others being Aila or Elath, 
and Berenice (anciently Ezion-geber), both situated 
on the Elanitic gulf. (Reland. Paduest. pp. 471,472, 


556.) [G. W.] 
CNA'CALUS MONS. [Carnyae.] 
CNACION. [Laconta, 

CNAUSUM, [Ancanta, p. 193, a.] 


CNEMIDES.  [Cxents.] 

CNEMIS (Kris), a range of mountains forming 
the boundary between Phocis and the Epienemidii 
Locri, who received their distinguishing name from 
this mountain, Mount Cnemis was a continuation 
of Callidromus, with which it was connected by a 
ridge, at the foot of which is the modern town of 
Pundonitza. (Strab. ix. pp. 416,425; Leake, North- 
ern Greece, Vol. ii, pp. 66, 180.) A spur of this 
mountain, running out into the sea, formed the pro- 
montory CNEMIDES (Kynuides), opposite the islands 
called Lichades and the Euboean promontory Ce- 
nivum. Upon this promontory stood a fortress, also 
called Cnemides, distant 20 stadia from Thronium, 
It was near the modern Nikordhi. (Strab. ix. p. 426; 
Itol. iii. 15. § 10; Mela, ii. 3. § 6; called Cnemis 
by Seylax, p. 23, and Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; comp, Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 177.) 

CNIDUS (Kvidos, Cuidus: Eth. Kvidws), a city 
in Caria, at the western extremity of a long penin- 
sula, which forms the southern side of the bay called 
Ceramicus. Strabo (p. 656) deseribes Cnidus acen- 
rately: “it has two ports, one of which ean be 
closed, and is intended for triremes, and it has a 
station for twenty ships; there lies in front of the 
city an island about seven stadia in cireuit, lofty, in 
the form of a theatre, joined by a causeway to the 
mainland, and making Cnidus in a manner two 
cities, for a large part of Cnidus is on the island, 
which covers both the harbours.” This island, now 
called Cape Ario, is united to the main by a sandy 
isthmus. The island is about 600 yards long, with 
an average width of about 150 yards. Strubo's di- 
Inensions are pretty near the mark. On the west 
side towards the sea the island is steep in some parts, 
and it slopes down eastward towards the two har- 
buurs, which gives it the appearance that Strabo 
mentions, “ On each side of the isthmus there is 
an artificial harbour; the smallest (on the north 
side) has a narrow entrance between hich piers, and 
was evidently the closed basin for triremes which 
Strabo mentions, The southern and largest: port. is 
formed by two transverse moles; these noble works 
were carried into the sea to the depth of nearly a 
hundred feet; one of then is almost perfect; the 
other, which is more exposed to the south-west 
swell, can only be seen under water.” (Beaufort, 
Karamania, p. 81.) A few yards from the end of 
the west pier there is very deep water at the en- 
trance of the southern harbour; it is marked 17 
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fathoms in Beanfort’s plan. The water shoal fon 
the entrance of each harbour to the sandy wiew 
which connects Cape Ario with the mainiand. a 
the Cnidians doubtless found no great depth d wee 
between the island and the main when the om 
structed their causeway.  Patisanins, whe ene 
after Strabo, in two different passages (viii. 30, §2, 
v. 24. § 7), says that the island of Cnidas tw #2- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow channel, whet 
he calls Euripus; and in one of the passazes be an 
that there was a bridge over it. He adds thst ue 
chief part of the city is on the mainland of Cara w 
he calls it, and most of the chief buildings. Ther 
is perhaps no inconsistency between Strate am! fy 
sanias, for if there was a bridge, there was prota’ 
a causeway too. 

The site of Cnidus is covered with run “2 
every direction, particularly on the NE. side te 
harbour, To the SW. are the remains of an sant 
quay, supported by Cyclopian walls, snd io se 
places cut out of the steep limestone tucks, mead 
rise abruptly from the water's edge.” (Hamste 
Researches, &ec. vol. ii. p. 39.) Hamilton fant 

walls of Cnidus very perfect, and treed Gre 
throughout their whole extent to the east of o 
harbour. “ The city is enclosed by two walk, 
running east and west, the other almost pott of 
south, ‘and united at the summit of the bill to 2 
NE. of the town; the former is partly Croepaa, 
and partly pseudisodomous, but the style mpres 
as it ascends. ‘The northern part of the wall » wy 
pertect, and contains two or three towers in 3 sae 
of great preservation; it is also the best constrete4 
being probably of a later date and purely issn 
—The walls in the peninsula are also well press, 
containing « round tower of great beauty at the a 
tremity, near the northern harbour.” (Ha:lte.) 
ancient city has been more mercilessly plunserd 
than Cnidus; its proximity to the sea mar aces 
for its present condition. There are two theatres 
one of which had a diameter of 400 feet, be) a4 
ruined condition, a Doric stea, and the bawmert 44 
large building which may have been a temp. To 
two theatres were on the mainland side. (m 0 
site of the town there are citcular or pear-soapd 
lioles in the ground covered with cement, tet 
must have been cisterns, as Hamilton supp, & 
holding rain water; “ for there is neither stream of 
fountain anywhere near.” Cnidus contains eiampe 
of Greek architecture of diff-rent kinds, buh Lers 
and Ionic, The drawings of the most papartest 
remains are published in the lonian Asuqeds a 
the Dilettanti Society. 
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About a mile or more from the eastern gate of 
Cehlas are numerous tombs, some of which are 
hachdings of considerable extent. “ One of the largest 
wasquare of 120 feet, with walls of beautiful po- 
\ycunal construction and a regular coping of flat 
vais; within this space are two or three small 

apparently tombs.” (Hamilton.) The front 
wall of these tombs is in some few cases built in 
iewisental courses, but the polygonal blocks are most 
freyaent, In the interior there are either “ arched 
vaults of narrow covered with flat stones ; the 
tanlts are either formed of large Cyclopian blocks, 
uw of small stones firmly cemented together.” (Ha- 
jaiton.) “ The existence of Cyclopian masonry,” Mr. 
Humilten observes, “ thus intimately connected with 
regular arches, seems to prove that the polygunal 
ityle mast have been in use at a much later period 
tnan is usually believed.” He further says, that this 
Cyelopian masonry, as it is called, is not decisive 
rodeae of the great antiquity of a building; and 
few goad critics will dispute the trath of this remark 
ws. An inseription was found among these Cyclo- 
jas tombs which belongs to the Roman period. 

The extreme western point of the Cnidian pen- 
sala was the Triopium Promontorium, as Scylax 
als it, now Cape Krio, and perhaps Herodotus (i. 
(74) limits the name Triopium to this promontory. 
Het the territory of Cnidus (% Keidia) extended 
wtvard to Bubassus at the head of the gulf of 
‘yar, and here is the narrow isthmus which the 
“tains attempted to cut through in the time of 
‘fras the Persian. [Bunassus.] This long narrow 
masula is about 40 miles in length, and its greatest 
mith abst 10 miles, It does not seem to have 
© accurately examined by any modern traveller, 
= we know its form now from the late British 
cvey. Herodotus certainly calls all this peninsula 
» Coidia, and he describes it more clearly than any 
iber writer. Pliny (rv, 28) is very brief and confused ; 
wrhape he gives the name Triopia to the small 
raitenta, ar he may include in this term the western 
at af the whole peninsula. His term Doris may 
wtaps inclnde the whole peninsula. Pausanias 

i.§ 3) has no name for it, unless it be the Carian 
‘eremesus, for he speaks of Cnidus as being in the 
aren Chersonesus; but in another passage (v. 24. 

7} he clearly gives the name Chersonesus only to 
 eland, which is now Cape Ario, and he says that 
w chief part of Cnidus is built on the Carian main- 
ex. [Compare Bupassus and Canta.| As the 
itew wthmus which the Cnidians attempted to cut 
wagh is at the eastern extremity of the peninsula, 
« « fur conclusion that all the part west of the 
“uous belonged to the Cnidii; and as there is no 
Set city to whose territory it could conveniently be 
tached, it seems a certain conclusion that they 
ud the whole of the peninsula. Cnidus is mentioned 
‘que @f the so-called Homeric hymns, but we can 
welode sxthing from this. It was a Lacedaemonian 
tery, and the leader of the colony according to 
‘ition was Triopas. (Paus. x. 11.§ 1.) It was 
ef the members of the Dorian Hexapolis, which 
@ sedored to five cities after the exclusion of Ha- 
torments. (Herod. i. 144.) These Dorian colonies, 
waiea, Cos, and Lindus, lalysus and Camirus in 
heen, formed a confederation, Their place of mect- 
¢ was at the temple of the Triopian Apollo, where 
#9 toad gammes,and bronze tripods for prizes. The site 

tke Trinpian temple was on the island, now Cape 
vw. {(Thaeyd. vii. 35.) The Chidians traded to 
ype at an early period (Herod. ii, 178); and they 
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had a treasury at Delphi (Pans. x. 11. § 5). The 
position of the place was favourable for trade, and 
Cnidus acquired wealth. They colonised Lipara, 
one of the Aeolian islands off the north coast of 
Sicily. After their unsuccessful attempt to cut 
across their isthmus [Bupassus], the Cnidians 
surrendered to Harpagus, the general of Cyrus the 
Persian, and so far as we know they remained quiet. 
At the commencement of the Peloponnesian War they 
were dependents on Athens, for we must suppose 
that Thucydides (ii. 9) includes them in the term 
“ Dorians dwelling close to the Carians.” Cnidus 
deserted the Athenians after their losses in Sicily, 
and the Athenians made an unsuccessful attempt to 
seize the place. Thucydides (viii. 35), after speaking 
of the Athenians surprising some vessels at the 
Triopian promontory, says that they then sailed down 
upon Cnidus, and attacking the city, which was on- 
walled, nearly took it. The city is evidently the 
town on the mainland, and as this city was then 
unwalled, the walls which Hamilton describes must 
be of later date than the Peloponnesian War. In 
8. Cc. 394 Conon, who commanded a Persian and 
Hellenic fleet, defeated the Lacedaemonians under 
Pisander off Cnidus and destroyed the supremacy of 
Sparta. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 10; Isocrates, Panegyr. 
c. 39.) 

In the war of the Romans with Antiochus the 
Cnidii readily obeyed the orders of the Romans, (Liv. 
xxxvil. 16.) One of the very few occasions on 
which anything is recorded of the military operations 
of the Cnidii is their sending relief to Calynda, when 
it had revolted from Caunus (Polyb. xxxi. 17), 
about B.c. 163. On the settlement of the province 
of Asia they were included in it, and in Pliny’s time 
Cnidus was “ Libera,” and probably at an earlier 
time. It was taken by the pirates who infested these 
seas before they were cleared out by Cn. Pompeius 
B.c. 67 (Cic. Pro Lege Manilia, c. 12), at the 
same time that Samos, Colophon and other places 
on the coast were plundered. 

Hamilton (Researches and Appendiz, vol. ii.) 
copied several inscriptions at Cnidus. None of them 
are ancient, and most of them belong to the Roman 
period. The Doric form appears in dayuos and other 
words. The name of Apollo Carneius occurs in one 
inscription; and Apollo was worshipped under this 
name at Corinth, and by all the Dorians (Pans. iii. 
13. § 4). This inscription is a memorial in honour 
of Caius Julius Theopompus (Theupompus in the 
inscription) the son of Artemidorus (as it stands in 
Hamilton's copy), and it was erected by his friend 
Marcus Aephicius Apollonius, the son of Marcus. 
There was a Theopompus, a native of Cnidus, an 
historical writer and friend of the dictator Caesar 
(Strab. p. 656); and Theopompus had a son Arte- 
midorus, but according to this inscription Theopo:npus 
was the son of Artemidorus. An Artemidorus in- 
formed Caesar of the conspiracy against him. (Plut. 
Caes. c. 65.) The inscription shows that Theoppmpus 
was a Greek who had after Greek fashion taken the 
praenomen and nomen of his patron, and this Theo- 
poinpus may have been the man whom the dictator 

ised. Hamilton conjectures that Apollonius 
may be Molon, the rhetorician, the teacher of Cuesar 
and Cicero; bat if that is so, his father must have 
received the Roman citizenship, for he is called 
Marcus in the inscription. 

Eudoxus the mathematician, as Strabo calls him, 
one of the friends of Plato, was a native of Cnidus; 
but he is chiefly known as an astronomer. Strabo 
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(p. 119, 806) speaks of his observatory (axomh) at 
Cnidus, from which lie saw the star Canopus; his 
observatory was net much higher than the houses. 
Ctesias, a physician, and the author of a Persian 
history, was a native of Cnidus; and also Agathar- 
chides, who wrote a treatise on the Erythracan sea 
aud other works. The Cnidians were fond of art, 
though the city did not produce artists. They placed 
wu statue of Jupiter at Olympia, with a statue of 
Velops on one side of it, and the river Alpheius on 
the other, (Paus. v. 24. § 7.) They also set up at 
Delphi a statue of Triopas, the so-called founder of 
their city, a figure of a man standing by a horse; 
wid a Leto, and Apollo and Artemis, shooting their 
arrows at Tityus, (Vaus. x. 11. § 1.) The painting 
of Polygnotus, at Delphi, called Lesche, was an 
offering of the Cuidii, (Pans. x. 25, § 1.) Aphrodite 
was worshipped at Cridus, and the place was supposed 
to be one of her favourite abodes. (lor. Od. i. 80; iii, 
28.) Pausanias mentions three temples of Aphrodite 
at Cnidus; in tke oldest she was worshipped as 
Doritis, in a second as Acraea, and in the third and 
most recent as Cnidia, or, as the Cnidians called her, 
Kuploea, the deity of mariners (i. 1. § 3). Cnidus 
possessed the statue of the naked Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, of Parian marble, one of the great works 
of Grecian genius. The statue stood in a ehaniber 
with two doors, so that the figure could be seen on 
both sides. People used to visit Cnidus to see the 
beantifal goddess, (Plin, xxxvii. 5.) Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia, offered to buy this precious work from 
the Cnidians by paying the whole of the public debt 
of Cnidas, which was large, but the Cnidians pre- 
ferred to keep their goddess and their debt, Lucian, 


4 


| 


(Amor. ¢. 11, &e.), or the author of the little piece | 
that is printed in Lucian’s works, has described the , 
statue with the feeling of an artist. (Diet. of Bingr. 
art. Praciteles, where the various passages are re- 
ferred to.) 

The coins of Cnidus have the epigraph «ve and 


[G. LJ 


Kyidiav 
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CNOPU'POLIS. [Enyrinar.] 

CNOPUS. [Bororta, p. 413, b.J 

CNOSUS, or GNOSUS, subsequently CNOSSUS, 
or GNOSSUS (Kewads, Kveooos, Trwods, Tvwo- 
ods: Eth, and Adj. Kvdows, Kyaoows, Pro- 
ows, Trwamos, Gnosinus, Gnosiacus, fem. Gnosis, 
Gnosias: Makro-Teikho), the reyal city of Crete, 
situated to the N. of the island, SE. of Matium, and 
23 M. P. from Gortyna (Peat, Tab.). It originally 
was called Carratus (Kaipatos, Strab. x. p. 476) 
from the small river of that name which flowed 
beneath its walls. (Callim, J/ymn. Dian, v. 44.) 
‘Tritta (Hesych. s. v. Tpitta), was a name that had 
been some time applied to it. Dliny (iv. 20), who 
Jaces Cnossus among the inland cities, and Ptolemy 
(ii. 17. § 10), are quite wrong in the positions they 
assign to it. Strabo's text (2. ¢.) is undou!tedly cor- 
rupt (comp. Groskurd, in loc. ; Moeck, Crefa, vol. i. 


| 


COBULATUS. 


p. 402); and this may in part serve to secant for the 

ditticnity that has been found in reeotalsz the eae 
ments of this writer, Who was so intin atcy commented 
with Cnossus, with the known peti the em 

| Its foundation was attributed to the bero of Coe 
romance, Minos, who made it bis chirf resdene 
(Hom. Od. xix. 178), Cnossus and its oeghoea 
hood was the chosen seat of legend; and the whew 
district was peculiarly connected with Leos, At Oe 
river Tethris, or Theron, according tb: teste 
the marriage of Zeus and Hera was ook eat 
(Died. v. 72.) The most received myth » asognet 
the birth-place as well as the tombs ef the ~ Fane 
of gods and men” to this locality. The wel-ioews 
Cretan labyrinth is uniformly attached te Comm 
It was described as a building erected by Deecalm 
and the abode of the Minotaur (Divd. i. 61; Apelet 
iii. 4). This monument could never have be! ey 
actual existence, but must be cotsiderei amply & 
a work of the imagination of the later poe at 
writers. The Homeric poems, Heid ond Bee 
dotus, are all equally silent on the sutject of Ge 
editice. The labyrinthial construction  esestaly 
Aegyptian, and it would seem prdsbc tat Oe 
natural caverns and excavated sepulehres stl © 
seen near Cnossus, and which were onzinal) Get 
for religious worship, suggested, after the ntret® 
tion of Aegyptian mythology into Greece, te a 
of the labyrinth and its fabled ovcupant. (Cee 
Iloeck, Areta, vol. i. pp. 56, foll.) 

Cnossus was at an early time colonized by Deca 
and from it Dorian institutions spread over (he wilt 
island. It preserved its rank amenz the Choe mt 
of Crete for some time, and by its allisece wat 
Gortyna obtained the dominion over realy Ue 
island, Polybius (iv. 53) has given 47 scout 
the civil wars which distracted Crete, and im el 


| Chessus took part. Afterwards it bwame s eat 


colony, (Strab. x. p. 477.) All the now exec 
vestives of the ancient “ metropolis” af Crete 
some rude tnasses of Roman brick-work, pare 
so-called long wall, from which the modem sew 
the site has been derived. (Pashley, Tra we 
p. 204.) Chersiphron, or Ctesiphen, asd Ss 
Metagenes, the architects of the t 
of Artemis, were natives of this city, a wll 
Acnesidemus the philosopher, and Erzoteles, © 
victories in the Olympian, Pythian, and be 
games, are celebrated by Pindar (iymp. 2 
For coins of Cnossus, both autenomous aad 59 
see Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 307. The usual type ® 


creat 


labyrinth; the forms, since they represent ef 
(ERS 


poetical creation, are naturally varied. 
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COBULATUS, or, as Polybius (xxi. 18) 
it, CoLopatus (KoAdSaros), 2 river whet 
Roman general Cn. Manlius crossed om ie 
from the Caulares [Caccarrs! to Lends 
xxxvili, 15). After crossing the Caukeres be 
the Caralitis Palus [Caraurtis}, and com 
Mandrepolis; from thence to Lagon, mear the 
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df the Lysis, and the next day to the Cobniatus. In 
ie map that accompanies Spratt’s Lycia, the Lysis 
usi the Cobulatas are marked as the two upper 
vnaches of the Catarrhactes (Duden-Su); but this 
swnites further examination. Arundell (Asia 
Wier, vol. ii. p. 154) supposes the Cobulatus to be 
dhe Catarrhactes. [G. L.J 
COYCALA (ra Keieada, Arrian, Jnd. 23), a 
peat place on the coast of Gedrosia, where Nearchus 
pent several days on his return with his fleet from 
baits. Its position is uncertain. [V.] 
COOCCIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the tenth 
ltinrary, as being 27 miles from Bremetonacae, 
ad 18 from Mancunium. Rib-cheater is generally 
vesidered to be its modern equivalent. [R.G. L.} 
COCHE (Key or Xwyn, Steph. B.), a small 
Pige on the Tigris, not far from Seleuceta, on the 
wthwity of Stephanus, who quotes Arrian. There 
a been considerable doubt, from the indistinct ac- 
want of ancient authors, whether or not Coche is to 
« considered to be a different place from Seleuceia, 
e ty be aply an earlier name of that town. On the 
riole, the balance of opinions seems in favour of the 
wor. The words of Arrian, as quoted by Stepha- 
ww, we precise enough. Again, in describing the 
‘ach of Jolianus, Ammianus (xxiv. 6) speaks of 
+ army arriving at Coche after having thrown a 
ware scross the river Tigris. Orosius (vii. 24) 
eats of Ctesiphon and Coche as the two most illus- 
ge Cities of the Parthians, and Gregor. Nazian. 
‘rat. ia Julien. 2) calls Coche a ppoupior, of equal 
eength with Ctesipbon, and so situated that those 
two planes tight be considered as one town, divided 
ely by the river. Lastly, Eutropius (ix. 12) calls 
(” wrbes” in the time of the emperor Carus. On 
be cther hand, Ammianus (xxiv. 5) has, on the 
mwedation of Gelenias (for before his time the pas- 
mer Was held to be corrupt) “ Cochem, quam Seleu- 
‘aa ruminant,” which would imply that Coche was 
ite alder name: to which Zosimus (iii. 23) probably 
rer, thongh he calls the place Zochasa, in the pas- 
lane rhe wpdrepow pay Zoydons, viv 58 ZeAcunelas 
wrun(oudens. Pliny (vii.27) speaks of Campi Cau- 
‘aor, which ly refer to the same place. [V.] 
COCHE (Kéxm al. Xéxn), a town of Arabia De- 
wna, near the Euphrates, in lat. 72° 30’, lon. 32° 30’, 
( Pokey (. 19). [G. W.] 
CUCHLIU'SA (KexAlovea, Steph. B. s.v.: th. 
KsyAméows ), an island near the coast of Lycia, which 
us its mane from the shells found there, as Alex- 
tacer said in his work on Lycia. [G. L. 
COCINTHUS or COCINTHUM (Kéxvr@os, 
Ma promentory of Bruttium, which is described 
by Polybeus (ii. 14) as the southernmost extremity 
‘ baly, en which acconnt he considers it as the 
went @ separation between the Ionian and Sicilian 
‘a Bat it is evident that this is founded upon a 
“<7 @renewas conception of the geography of this 
at Italy. For it is clear from Pliny (who him- 
wf alindes to this mistaken idea) that the promon- 
‘ey of Cocinthum lay to the N. of Caulonia, between 
Sst oty and the Seyllacian gulf (Plin. iii. 10. s. 15), 
i>! cas therefore be no other than the headland now 
tale! Panta di Stilo. In another passage (iii. 5 
&*) Pliny not unaptly compares the configuration 
this part of Italy to an Amazonian shield, of which 
‘mthes furms the central projection, and the two 
rehnteries of Lacinium and Leucopetra the two 
tarns; the latter, however, should rather be the 


Preaetery of Hercules, or Cape Spartivento. Mela | 


pear te confound it with the Zephyrian Promon- 
vou h. 
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tory, which is certainly the modern Capo di Bruz- 
zano, much further south. (Mel. ii. 4.) The mo- 
dern name of Capo di Stilo is evidently derived from 
some column (orhAn or orvAls) erected on the 
headland as a landmark, and appears to date from 
an early period, as it is already marked by the name 
of “ Stilida” in the Maritime Itinerary. (/tin. Afarit. 
p. 490.) The Itinerary of Antoninus, on the con- 
trary, mentions “ Cocinto” (p. 114), as if there were 
a town or village of the name; but it was probably a 
mere station. [E. H. B.] 

COCOSA or COEQUOSA, as it is written in the 
Antonine Itin., is the first place on a road from 
Aquae Tarbellicae (Dax) to Burdigala (Bordeauz). 
It is placed 24 M. P. from Daz, and is supposed to 
be a place called Causséqgue, If this is rightly de- 
termined, we ascertain the position of the Cocosates, 
one of the Aquitanian tribes whom P. Crassus com- 
pelled to submit to him in the third year of the 
Gallic war, B.c. 56 (Caes. B. CG. iii. 27). Pliny 
(v. 19) calls the people “ Cocossates Sexsignani,” 
which seems to mean that it was a garrison town. 
He calls the Tarbelli “ Quatuorsignani.” The position 
of the Cocosates is in the southern part of the de- 
partment of Les Landes ; and “ the inhabitants of 
the Landes are still divided into two classes; the 
Bonges, or those of the north or of the Téte-de- Buch; 
and the Cousiots, those of the south.” (Walckenaer, 
Géog.. &e, vol. i. p. 303) [Bom]. {G. L.] 

COCY'LIUM (KoxdAwy: Eth. Konsairary a 
place in Mysia, mentioned by Xenophon with Nean- 
dria and Ilium. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. § 16.) In 
Pliny’s time (v. 30) it had disappeared. He men- 
tions it between Cilla and Thebe. A place called 
Kutchulan, or, as others write it, Cotschiolan- Kuni, 
is supposed to represent Cocylium. [G. L.] 

COCY’TUS, a tributary of the river Acheron in 
Epeirus. [AcnHeron.] 

CODANI, a peopie of Arabia Felix, mentioned by 
Pliny between the Arsi and the Vadei (vi. 28). 
Forster finds them in the tribe of Kodad near Mekka, 
(Arabia, vol. ii. p. 142, note f.) [G. W.] 

CODANO'NIA. [Scanpia. 

CODA‘'NUS SINUS, the sea to the east of the 
Chersonesus Cimbrorum (Jutland), which, as Pomp. 
Mela (iii. 4) states, is filled with islands, all of 
which belong to the modern kingdom of Denmark, 
It was therefore the southern part of the Baltic, 
According to Pliny (iv. 27) it extended north as 
far as the prom. Cimbrorum, [L. S.] 

CODDINUS. [Strryivs.] 

CODRION, a fortified town in Iilyria, which 

surrendered to the Romans upon the capture of An- 
tipatria, B.c. 200. It was probably near the latter 
city, upon the river Apsus. (Liv. xxxi. 27.) It was 
probably the same town, which is called Chryson- 
dyon by Polybius (v. ‘aaa (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 326, seq 
CoELA A (ra re +73 Ed€oias), “the Hollows,” 
a part of the coast of Euboea, which was very dan- 
gerous to vessels in stormy weather, and where a 
squadron of the Persian fleet was wrecked just before 
the battle of Artemisium. (Herod. viii. 13.) Strabo 
(x. p.445) describes it as a place between Aaulis and 
Geraestus; but as Aulis is misplaced in a description 
of the Euboean coast, many critics have proposed to 
read Chalcis. The Epitomizer of Strabo has Capha- 
reus instead of Aulis, a correction which ap to 
| have been made from Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 25), who 
places the Coela between Caphareus and the pro- 
| montory Chersonesus. But Ptolemy is the only 

TT 
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writer who places the Cocla on the eastern side of 
the island; all other ancient writers suppose them to 
have been on the western coast. (Liv. xxxi. 47; Val 
Max, i. 8. § 10; Luean, v, 196,230.) The Persian 
fleet must therefore have sailed round the promontory 
of Geruestus before they were overtaken by the storm. 
(Groskurd and Kramer, ad Strab, |.c.) 

COELE. [Artica, p. 302, b.] 

COELESYRIA. [sy KLA. | 

COELE'T ‘AE, a Thracian people, divided into 
majores and minores, the furmer of whom dwelt at 
the foot of Mount Haemns, and the latter about 
Mount Rhodope. (Plin. iv. 18; Liv, xxxviil. 40; 
Tac, Ann. ii. 38.) The district which they inha- 
bited was ealled Coe/eticn. [L. S.] 

COELOS, COELA, COELTA, or CELA (KoiAds 
Amy, KoiAa, KorAia), a port-town in the Thracian 
Chersonesus on the Hellespont, near which the 
Spartans were defeated by the Athenians, and where 
the latter erected a trophy by the side of the tomb 





of Hecuba. (Mela, ti, 2. 7; Plin. iv. 18, Ptol. tii. 
12. § 4; Nicet. v. p. 81; Anna Comn, xiv, p.429; 
Amm. Mare. xxii. 8; Hieroel p. 634.) There still 
exist coins of the town of Coelos. respecting which 
see Eckhel, volo. p. 50. Its modern name is Ad- 
lidbahr. [L. S.J 

COENOPHRU'RIUM, a town on the Thracian 
coast of the Propontis, on the road from Apollonia | 
to Selymbria; in it the emperor Aurelian was mur: 
- red in A.p. 275. (E ansub ix. 9; Vopise. Aured, 

; Ttin. Ant. pp. 138, 230, 322, where the place 
is ¢ ae Cenophrurium.) It is generally identitied 
with the modern Birados, [L. 5.) 

COENYRA.  [Titasus. ] 

COEQUOSA. [Cocosa. ] 

COETAE (Korrat), are mentioned by Xenophon 
at the end of the Anabasis (vii. 8. § 25) among the 
nations that the ‘Ten Thousand passed throuzh. 
They are mentioned between the Mossynoeci and the 
‘Tibareni. The name does not occur in any other 
part of the work, nor elsewhere. [G. L.} 

COEUS. [Pamisvs.] | 





COGAEONUM (Keyaisvor), a mountain in the 
district of the Getae, which, from its connection 
with the legend of Zamolxis, was considered sacred. 
A river bearing the same name was in its neighbour- 
hood, (Strab. vii. p. 298.) Neither the mountain 
nor the river can be identified, as it is uncertain 
whether we should look for them in the E. Carpa- 
thians or in the earlier settlements of the Getae, S. 
of the Ister, (Comp. Scbafarik, Slavische Alter- 
thum, vol. i. p. 489.) [E. B. J.} 

COGAMUS, [Hermvs.] 

COLACEIA (KoAaxeia), a town in Malis of un- 
certain site. €Theopomp, ap. Athen, vi, p. 254, f.) 

COLA'NIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as one of the cities of the Darmnii, to the NE. of the 
Selzovae (Solway), Identitied with Carstairs, and 
with Craefurd. [Corta.] [RG 1.) 

CO'LAPITS, a river in the country of the Inpodes, 
in Pannonia, the district about the mouth of which 
was occupied by the tribe called Colapiani. (Strab. 
pp. 207, 214; Plin. iii, 28.) Dion Cassius calls 
the river Colops (xlix. 38, its modern natne is | 
Kulpa), and, according to Strabo, it flowed from the 
Alps, and having, im its course, become navigable, 
emptied itself into the Savus near Siscia or Se- 
gestica. [L.8.] 

COLCHI INDIAE (Kéaxor, Periph. Mar. Erythr. 
p- 33; Tub. Peuting. Colchis Indorum; KéAyor éu- 
rbpioy, Ptol. vii, 1. § 10), a port on the Malabar 
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coast, to the NE. of the present Cape Comorian 

that subdivision of India which the anciots mst 

India intra Gangem, According w 

1. § 10) it gave ita name to a gulf whict ew 

called the KoAwds KoAyiwds. Its present tor 

sentative has not been determined ; bat the po + 

is sufficiently identified by the deenpua # .- 

neighbouring coast, which was and is ce+or~ “6 

its pearl fisheries. Dr. Vincent, in his Cotomess 

on the Periplus (vol. ii, p. 444), has shes : 

near it, on the northern shore of Cevien. #2 ° 

island of Epiodorus (now the islam! of Vow. « 

and one of the most celebrated seats of te 
fisheries, It is not impruhable that muaor 
names which are mentioned in the immescate or. - 
bourhomdl, as Colias, Prom. Coliacmm, C.iis.i | he 

maxoi, Strab. xv. p. 659), are really comets + 9 

that of Colchi. Indeed, the text of the Pecg.c > 

so corrupt, that it is difheult te nave furn © os 
emendations even of the very learned mea *» 
made it their study, (Vincent. Periplies of to 

thraean Sea, vol. ii.; Aswitic Researches. * 

p. 395.) (V.. 
CO'LCHICUS SINUS, [Covcet Ixptat | 
COLCHIS (9 Kodxis: Eth, Kodxes: 

KoA xixés), a district of western Asia devo 

the SW. by the province of Pontus, frem wt 2 / 

was separated by the river Phasis. on the *. ¢ 


ath oe 


| the Pontus Euxinus as far as the mer ( ai 


on the N. by the chain of the Caucasns, #hir. = 
between it and Asiatic Sarmatia, on the E.trl»ns 
and Mts, Moschici, and on the S. by Arie 
There is some little difference in anthers as tt 
extent of the conntry westward: thus Nmie 
p- 498) makes Colchis begin at Traperas #2 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, extends Portus % 


river Phasis. It ae be gathered trom Nab & § 
497; Plin. vi. 5.8.5; Theodor. Hist. Berd + ot 
Procop. B. G. iv, rt Zosim. i. 32, that ers 
was the last town to the S. in Colchis, acd a 
Strabo, dc, Arrian Peripl. p. 1h. (ed. Huds): s 

i. 19; ‘Ammian. xxii. 15; Ptol. v. Vo; 
tion of Diuscurias (which, according to Ara « 


that tae pe 


some other writers, was subsequently caceal a 
topolis) was in the northern part of C4 
and distant from Pityus, according to Strive » 


and according to Arnan 350 stadia. Toe wor 
the tribes on this eastern coast of the Ruste = 
according to Strabo, and commencinz fran 
the Zygi, Heniochi, Cercetae, Mosclé and C | 
would, however, appear that the whe cistrt » 
pularly known as Colchis occupied the grester j4 
of the territory on which these smaller tribes > 
divisions of people were settled ; and mar. thoy? 
as stated, be considered roughly to extes or 
Trapezus to Dioscurias. The district cape 

the modern provinces of Mingrelia and jar of Ab 
basia, south and west of Mt. Elburz,  Aeu 


sv hy 


. 


; and Pindar appear to be the earliest anther 
' have given to this land its historical name of Go. 


The earlier writers only speak of it wuder the te 
of Aea, the residence of the mythical king Avs 
The inhabitants, called Colchi, were accurding } 
opinion of Heredotus (i. 104, 105) and [kee 
(i. 28) the remains of the army ef S««tr:. © 
therefore of Egyptian ongin. Hendetas #3 
that the people ot Colchis were the rebes of 
army, because of the many custome wiechs ~* 
similar to them and to the Egyptians, and 

use originally in other nations, as the nte “ © 


cumcisiog, and the working of linen (Fut @ 


i 
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ireks called Sardonie, or, as Larcher thinks, 


1 


eftian, from Sardes), and also from their language, | 


wa the natural complexion of their skin, which 
as of a dusky colour, like that of the ancient inha- 
tants of the valley of the Nile, and from their 
wing curly hair, Strabo (i. c.) alludes to, but 
ens hardly to credit, this stery. Yet many modern 
‘bolars have held that there is some truth in it, 
wf have attempted variously to account for the 
nection between the two people. (Comp. Heeren, 
teen, vol. i. pt. 1 p.405; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
i. iv, p. 185, &c.) Herodotus is so far a good 
wharity, that he does not speak from hearsay, but 
en personal observation. Pindar ( Pyth. 4.378), too, 
ils the Colchians dark-complexioned. Ammianus 
(xi. $) probably merely copies the words of Hero- 
tas Dionysius Perieg. (v. 689) confirms the 
meral tradition of the Egyptian descent of the 
ochre, 
The Colchi were subdivided into numerons tribes, 
netly settled, as we have stated, along the coast 
the Euxine; as the Machelones, Heniochi, Zy- 
wtae, Lazi, to the S. of the river Phasis: the 
qeulme, Abasci, Samigae, Coraxi, to the N. of it; 
ie Coh, Melanchlaeni, Geloni, and Suani, along the 
sustain range of the Caucasus to the N.and W.,and 
® Muschi to the SE., among the Moschici Montes, 
seativing spur of the same reat chain. (See under 
tow names.) It may be retnarked here, that of 
ee tribes, the Lazi gave their name to the Regio 
arica, a tithe whereby the whole country was known 
te late period of history (Procop. B. P. ii. 15, 
ith iv. 1; Ptol. v. 10. § 5, as compared with 
ian, Periplus, p. 11), and that the Abasci have 
r doubt uated their name in the modern 
‘Meris (Rennell’s Map) or Abkhasia (Ritter). It 
ar aiso be noticed that the names Coli, and Colias, 
% Sand in connection with the Indian Colchis ; not 
seably throngh the carelessness of transcribers 
teitem, [Covcat Inpiag.] The only river of 
‘T importance was the Phasis (now Fiz or Kioni), 
‘isd was according to some writers the S. boundary 
' Cehis, bat more probably flowed through the 
vii of that country from the Caucasus W. by 5S. 
ite Eoxine, and the Anticites or Atticitus (now 
wen). Arrian (Periplus, p. 10) mentions many 
‘es byname. but they would seem to have been little 
* then mountain torrents: the most important of 
em were Charieis, Chobus or Cobus, Singames, 
ssuras, Hippas, Astelephus, Chrysorrhoas, several 
"heh are also notieed by Ptolemy and Pliny. 
@ chief towns were Dioscurias or Dioscuris (under 
# Lemans called Sebastopolis) on the sea-board of 
inxme, Sarapana (now Scharaponi), Surium, 
xepolis, Macheiresis, and Cyta or Cutatisium 
Nehiteas), the traditional birth-place of Medea. 
* euntry itself was celebrated, as we have 
frum the earliest times for its cultivation of 
trade in lemen (Her. ti. 105; Strab. xi. p. 498). 
“¢ the time of the Romans, and still Jater 
r Catwtantine, many castles and factories occu- 
8 @insts, 80 aa to maintain the general trade 
be district (Procop. B. G. iv. 2, B. P. ii. 
‘mm. ii, 33); which produced, besides linen, 
fe ship-building, hemp, flax, wax, pitch, 
peal dust. (Strab. xi. p. 498; Appian. Afithr. 
1) Among many of the pocts of antiquity, 
tyrcially among those of the later and Roman 
. Colehis, as the scene of the parentage of 
Sac of the subsequent voyage of the Argo- 
wa the capture of the Golden Fleece, was the 
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native seat of all sorceries and witchcrafts. (Horat. 
Carm., ii. 13. 8, Epod. v. 21, xvi. 57; Juv. vi. 643 ; 
Propert. 1i1.1.53; Martial. x. 4.35.) The existence 
and growth in the country of the Iris plant (Dioscor, 
tn Proem, lib. vi. ; Plin. xxviii. 9), from the bulbous 
root of which the medicine we call Colchicum is 
extracted, may have led to some of the tales of 
sorcery attributed to Medea. (Ovid. A. Am. ii. 89 ; 
Lucan. vi. 441.) 

We have occasional notices of the history of 
Colchis incidentally recorded in various passages of 
the classiea] writers, from which we may gather:— 

1. That during the time of Herodotus it was the 
northern limit of the Persian empire (Her. iii. 97); 
though subsequently the people appear to have 
thrown off this yoke, and to have furmed an inde- 
pendent state (Xen. Anab, iv. 8. § 9, vii. 8. § 25). 
Still later, in the time of Alexander the Great, the 
Colchians were not included in the sway of the Per- 
sians. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 15. § 4.) 

2. During the peried of tle contests between 
Mithridates and the Romans, Colchis was consi- 
dered to be one of the territories which the king of 
Pontus had annexed to his paternal territory (Ap- 
pian, Mithr. 15), though its allegiance was even 
then uncertain and doubtful (/bid. 64). During 
the Second Mithridatic War, Mithridates made his 
sou Machares king of Colchis (/bid. 67), who ap- 
pears to have held his power but for a short period. 
Finally, on the overthrow and death of Mithridates, 
Pompey mace Aristarchus the governor of this dis- 
trict. (/bid. 114; comp. Dion Cass. xxxvi. 33, 
xxxvii. 3.) On the fall of Pompey, Pharnaces, son 
of Mithridates, took advantage of Caesar being occu- 
pied in Egypt, and reduced Colchis, Armenia, and 
some part of Cappadocia,—defeating Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus, whom Caesar subsequently sent against 
him. His triumph was, however, short-lived. (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 45.) 

3. Under Polemon, the son and successor of Phar- 
naces, Colchis was part of the kingdom of Pontus 
and the Bosporns. (Strab. xi. pp. 493—499.) 

Lastly, from Theoph. Byzant. (F'ragm. 4), it ap- 
pears that in the cighth year of Justin, a. p. 572, 
the Colchians and Abasgi joined the king of Arme- 
nia as the allies of Chosroes in his war against Mar- 
cian. At this period the district itself, as already 
remarked, was generally known as Terra Lazica. 
(Menand. Prot. Fragm. 3 of his Continuation of 
the History of Agathias.) [V.] 

COLENDA (KoAévSa; perhaps Cuellar), a city 
of the Arevacae in Hispauia Tarraconensis, men- 
tioned by Appian (isp. 99, 100; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 
1, p- 456). [P.S.] 

COLI (KaiAor), a people of the Cancasus, in the 
north of Colchis, inhabiting a district called after 
them, KwAiuh. The northern part of the Cancasus 
was also called K@Auwa Spy. (Steph. B.s. 2, KawaAos; 
Seylax, p. 31, where KwAccm should be read for 
Kwpixh; Plin, vi. 5. 5. 5; Mela, i. 19.) 

COLIAS. [Aruenag, p. 305, b.] 

COLICA’RIA, a place in Gallia Cisalpina, on 
the Po, between Mutina and Hostilia, near Miran- 
dola. (It. Ant.) 

COLIS (KwAis, Dion. Perieg. 1148; Mela, iii. 7 ; 
Fest. Avienus, v. 1355), adistrict on the Malabar coast, 
opposite toCeylon,and a little to the northward of Cupe 
Comorin. As stated elsewhere [Coven Inprax }, 
there is a great confusion in the names which the 
ancients have preserved of the places on this coast; 
and it is very likely that the names ra a Co- 
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liacum, Colis, and Colias, refer to one and the same | nearly isolated hill just above the confluence f tir 
district. That it was N. of Cape Comorin is quite Osa with the Anio. The position «f Laxshe= 
clear; and if Colias and Colis be one and the same, | certainly one better adapted by natare for the 
it is clear that it was not far to the N., as Dionysius , of an ancient city than that of Castel deil (im, a 
(v. 951) evidently describes the former as opposite to | would accord much better with Virgil's es}r 
Ceylon, Ptolemy and Marcian connect with Calli- | (“ Collatinas imponent montibus arces,” Aes. |. 
gicum another promontory, which they call Cory | but no ruins bave been discovered there. (Gels ¢ 
(Kapu &kpov), a projecting strip of land to the E. of | of Rome, pp. 171—175: Nibby, Distorni, vol. 5: 
the Stuus Colchicus: it has been supposed by Ritter | 478—482; Westphal, Rom. Kampagne, po | 
(Erdk. v. p. 517) to be the same as the present) 101; Abeken, Mittel Ital. p. 78.) LE. ii. B 
Panban, opposite the island of Ramanan Kor.) COLLOPS MAGNUS or C U LLU (Kétaey 
Pliny( vi. 20. 8, 23) speaks of a Promontory Calin- | yas 4 KéAAou, Ptol. iv. 3. § 3; Chali Me 
gon, — doubtless the Calligicum of Ptolemy. [V.] | Ttin, Ant. p. 19; Chulln, Tab. Pevt.: Chiu. >+ 
COLLA’TIA (KoAAaria: Eth. KoAAativos, Col- | 29; Collo, Ru.), a city of Numidia, Upsala rs 
latinus: Castel dell! Osa), an ancient city of La- | lund on the W, side of the Sinus Oleactite: (F9 
tium, situated about 10 miles E. of Rome, between | ef Stora), E. of the Pr. Tretum, and corks Po 
Gabii and the Anio. Virgil notices it as one of the | of Rusicada, celebrated for its purple-dsenz ae 
colonies of Alba Longa (Alen. vi. 774); a clear proof, blishments, and probably, therefore. a re 2 
that he considered it as a Latin town; and Dio- | colony, (Brun, Africa, p. 214.) Pare 
nysius also distinctly attributes it to that people: it a KéAAoy ulxpos, considerably to the KE. of te 


is strange, therefore, that Livy speaks of it as if it a position apparently near the oppasite sice «! 
had been a Sabine city previous to its conquest by , bay. (Ptol. hid. § 4.) [P.a, 
the Romans, The first oceasion on which its name COLLYTUs. [Atuenag, p. 302.] 
appears in history is during the reign of Tarquinius COLOBATUS. [Corciates. | 

Priscus, by whim it was reduced to a state of sub- CO'LOBI ee Diod. itt, 32; Arti 
jection to Rome. (Liv. i. 38; Dionys. i. 50.) Livy) p. 46; Ptol. iv. 7, § 28), a trike of Tris 


has preserved to us the formula of * deditio” on this situated on a ‘ani of land in the vieinty ¢ G 
vecasion, and there can be ne doubt that the fact is promontory of Bazium in Jat. 24° N., ani oo 
historically trae, as the city never appears again as , western shore of the Red Sea. Ptolemy (it. 7.87) 
an independent state, Tarquin is said to have esta- | Inentions a mountain (KoAv66r dpos, Seer), 
blished a garrison there, whence he is erroneously | Strabo (xvi. p 771) a forest, of the Col.di (Kote 
represented by seme late grammarians as the founder | @Acos) in this region, between Berenice ati ts 
of the city (Serv. ad Aen. vi. 744): he at the same ! harbour of Antiphilos. Pomponinus Mela (is. 8) 208 
time appointed his nephew Everius as governor, who | a town of Coloba hetween the promontory of Acca 
in consequence obtained the surname of Collatinus, | and Philoteris. The Colobi. like the entire Ino 
which he transmitted to his descendants; and Lucius | dytic nation, were the subject of many tabkes bh o# 
Tarquinius, the husband of Lucretia, is represented , Greek angus ave their name imports * the watiates” 
as residing at Collatia at the time of the siege of , and they scem to have practised the rite @ or 
Ardea, (Liv. i. 57—59; Dionys. iv. 64.) Silius | cision after a manner peculiar to thease! ves (Arce 
Italicus also represents it as the birthplace of the | /ist. An. iii. 8. § 6: Diod. iii, 32). They wer jt 
elder Brutus (viii. 363); but there is no other au- | bably a dwartish people, and among the raneue & 
thority for this, No subsequent mention of Collatia the Aethiopict race whose low stature ot deena 
occurs in history; but it appears to have gradually | finally to the fable of the Pygmies. The =r@ 
declined. Cicero incidentally notices it as one of | which they inhabited was barren, and they feo 
the municipal towns of Latium which was in his | cluded from the pasture grounds to the wet € ¢ 
time in a very decayed condition, Strabo tells us it) their stronger kinsmen or neighbours, Hesee Se" 
was reduced to a mere village, and Pliny enumerates | diet was principally shell-fish and the casus. 
it among the “ populi” of ancient Latium which were | ducts of the chase, and their curtailed poor = 
then no longer in existence. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 35; | were confirmed by their poor diet. [W.b. 
Strab. v. p. 230; Plin. iii 5.5.9.) This is the last! COLUE (KoAdn Aimen, Pol. iv. 7. § 34 
mention of the name that we meet with; but the Steph. Byz. s. r.), a lake in Aethiogga, lat i> 4. 
memory of its existence was preserved by the Via | through which flows, but with little intersuste* © 
Collatia or Collatina, which is noticed more than, their several waters, the river Astapus (Acie 
once by Frontinus (de A quaeduct. 5,10), from whom | Asrek), the Blue or Dark River. The lake C+" 
we learn that it lay to the left of the Via Praenes- | probably the We6a or We€wa of Strabo (xvi. ANS) 
tina, from which it was separated by a short in- | and i is the modern Lake Demibea or Tana. 1 a* 
terval. This is the only clue to the position of | was also in Aethiopia a town named Cw & (Bee 





Collatia, the site of which has in consequence been | modus, Ptol. iv. 7. § 25) of which the sie ¢ & 
generally fixed at a place callel Castellaccio or , certain (Arvian, Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 3: Ma: 2% 
Castel del?! Osa, a ruined castle of the middle ages, | | Geograph. vol. xii. p. 167). Wo B 


on the N. bank of a little stream called the Osa, COLO'NAE (KoAwrai) or COLO'NE, a bes 
little more than 2 miles from its confluence with the ; the Tread, 140 stadia from iam. (Strat ft ia a. 
Anio, and about the same distance from the site of 604; Thuc. i. 131; Nen. ZHedl. in. t. § 15, 
Gabii. There remain on this spot some very incon- | x. 14. § 1.) According to tradition, Cob nsr st: 
siderable fragments of walls on the side towards the | carly limes the residence of a Thrac ah rer 
stream, Where it presents a steep and abrupt face of | Cycnus, who possessed the adjuining o axry w 
tufo rock, but on the other side it is wholly without | the island of Tenedos, opposite to whuc ch Cob oa 
defences, and Gell is of opinion that the site was situated on the mainland. Colense was pres ~ 
little adapted for that of an ancient city. Hence he | one of the towns from which the inhabrans ©" 
inclines (as well as Westphal) to place Collatia at | removed to supply the population of Alrtancre * 
Lunghezza, another mediaeval fortress on a bold and | Troas. Pliny (v. 30) places it in the inant, »< 
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ewaks of it as one of the places that had disap- 
Ad aval 
There was a Colonae near Lampsacus on the 
livilespomt, a foundation of the Milesians, (Strab. 
» S89; Arrian, Arad. i. 12. § 11.) [G. L.J 
COLONIA, in Britain. The criticism which ap- 
Ses to Camulodunum [Camucopunum] has been 
»tponed to the present notice, because the place, 
4 eich the general assent of investigators has as- 
seed the honour of having been the first Roman 
aay in Britain— the Colonia xat’ éfé6xnv— is 
~ Veer Coben of the British, and the Camulodunum 
{ tye classical writers. Cair Colun is a name in 
weains's list of British cities. In Beda and the 
stier Anglo-Saxon authorities we have such forms 
» Cpinaceaster,, Colecestria, &c., evidently meaning 
schester in Essex. Lastly, in Henry of Hunting- 
1 we find the special statement that the British 


wr Coben and the A.-S. Colecestria are one and | 


‘ecame. The identity of Camulodunum with the 
e, thas named from Colonia is another question. 
ve writers, however, have disconnected them. The 
tf crounds for the identification lie in two pas- 
xe of Tacitus. 

After the redaction of the Iceni (in Norfolk and 
milk), amd the Cangi (on the Irish Sea); after, 
«,a diversion against the Brigantes (to the north 
‘the Humber), the fierce nation of Silures required 
jem. For this purpose a colony is established 
| Camaledanum—*“ Silurum gens non atrocitate, 

» clementia mutabatur, quin bellum exerceret, 
<eaqee legionum premenda foret. Jd quo promp- 
= reniret, colonia Camuledunum, valida veteran- 
“a mana, deducitur in agros captivos, subsidium 
vereas rebelles, et imbuendis sociis ad officia legum. 
ou ande ad Siluras.” (Ann, xii. 32, 33.) Atten- 
«. is directed to the words in Italics. Reference 
am made to the article Canxct. The section, too, 
’ Tacitens ing the one quoted should be read. 
be tlk us that Ostorius had already fortified the 
«ya of the Sabrina and the Autona —the Sabrina 
rexng the Serern, whatever may have been the 
sseng of Autona (? Aufona). 

\ aw, with stations already effected on the Severn, 

! another river, which was certainly nearer to 
‘les than any river of Essex, how can we reconcile 
« probable movernents of Ostorius with either of 
» weredited sites of Camulodunam? = This is well 
~wn to have been either Maldon, or Writtle (near 
cheater), each in Essex, and each in the very last 
«* enaginable for the operations of a Silunan, a 
scsntian, or a Cangian campaign, even if it be 
west te suit an loenian. 

The salution to these difficulties probably lies in 
efet of Tacitus’s authority being of a high value 
*» fur these parts of our island with which his 
yr-in-law Agricola came in contact, and for that 
esi of oar early history during which that general 
2 sy important an actor, Now, the parts that he 
ww test lay in the west and north—in Wales and 
-@and —- rather than in the eastern counties. 
fs «6. 61, the mane of Camulodunum re-appears 
lox. xiv. 31); its geographical and political rela- 
=i teiag comparatively clear. Thus, the war is 
vet the famous Queen of the Iceni (Bondicea), 
a the tion of the neighbourhood is that of 
= Trincbantes (Middlesex). At the same time, 
s -aeapaiga in Wales is interrupted by the Icenian 
velit, a facet to which we may possibly trace the 
“-siem im the account of Ostorius. The actual 
~vcnent froma west to east directed the attention of 
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the historian towards Wales, whilst the probable ra- 
pidity with which Paullinus (the general now under 
notice) effected it, abridged the distance. 

Be this as it may, the Camulodunum of the Ice- 
nian campaign is a place of pleasure, rather than a 
military fortification —“ Nullis munimentis septam 
—dum amoenitati prius quam usui consulitur.” 
This is not quite what we expect. It contains a 
temple, an image of victory, a curia, and a theatre. 

Where does Tacitus place it? He is generally 
said to place Camulodunum on the aestuary of the 
Thames: by which a slight complication, and the 
necessity of carrying that river as far north as the 
Blackwater, is engendered. Nevertheless, though 
the context favours this view, it does not absolutely 
enforce it — “ externos fremitus in curia eorum au- 
ditos ; consonuisse ululatibus theatrum, visamque 
speciem in aestuario Tamesne subversae coloniae.” 
This by no means says that the population of Camu- 
lodunum saw it. It might have been seen in London, 
The passage continues—“ jam oceanum cruento 
aspectu; dilabente aestu, humanorum corporum ef. 
figics relictas, ut Britanni ad spem, ita reterani ad 
metum trahebant.” As these reterans were the real 
occupants of Camulodunum, the extract is, pro tanto, 
in favour of Tacitus’s having placed it on the Thames. 
Still, as already stated, it is not conclusive. The 
chief reason, however, for giving the passage in full 
will appear in the sequel. 

Ptolemy's Camudolanum is a town of the Trino- 
antes, on the Imensa aestuary, the Trinoantes being 
east of the Simeni, whose town is Venta. The 
current explanation of this passage is, that the Si- 
meni are the Iceni of the other authors, and Venta 
the Venta Icenorum (==Norwich). In a previous 
passage, we have, in the following order, from north 
to south, (1) the Metaris aestuary (= the Wash), 
(2) the river Gariennus (Yere), (3) a promontory, 
(4) the outlets of the river Idumannia, (5) the Ta- 
tnissa aestuary, Now, the Tamissa aestuary is the 
Imensa aestuary, and the Ei-du-mannia the Black- 
water. At least, such is the view suggested by the 
element du (<= black), 

Turning from Ptolemy to the Itineraries, we find 
equal elements of confusion. In the jifth, we have 
Colonia ; in the ninth, Camulodunum. 

Colonia is 52 miles from London, Camuledunum 
51. 





From London to From Camulodu- 
MP. num to 

Caesaromagus - xxviii. M.P. 
Colonia - - xxiii, | Canoniam - = Vili. 
Caesaromagus - xii. 
lii, |} Durolitum - « xvi. 
London - - XV. 
hi. 


The distance between Caesaromagus and Colonia 
coincides somewhat less closely. 

Even the identification of Colonia with Col- 
chester is shaded by a doubt. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the river Co/n took its name from Colonia, 
and it is not easy to believe that Col-chester is other 
than the Camp upon the Colne. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the contrary 
opinion, the present writer, after balancing the con- 
flicting difficulties, finds the best solution in doubting 
the identity of Coloma and Camulodunum. The 
first he believes to have been Col- chester, the second 
Maldon, name for name in each cave. [R. G. L.] 
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COLO'NTA AGRIPPINA, or AGRIPPINEN. 
SIS. or simply AGRIPPINA (o alogne, as ke 


Freneli and Enzli-h eall it; Coda, and Aé/n, as the 
Gerinans call it), a tewn on the left bank of the 
Rhine on the Reman read, which ran from Augusta 
Rauracorum (tvgst near Bale) past Strassburg, 
Worms, Matnz, ingen, Coblenz, and Bonn.  Thie 
rond was continued on the left bank of the Rhine 
from Cologne, through Novesium (.Vevss), Colonia 
Trajana (Aelien near Cleves), Noviowmagus (Ny- 
meqen), and thence to Lugdunutn (Leyden), The 
pesition is determined by the [tineraries and by the 
name. There are also medals of Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, and the naine occurs on inscriptions. 

This town was originally called Oppidinn Ubi- 
orum (Jactt, Ann. i. 36), and it was the chief town 
ef the Ubn,a German nation. ‘The Ubi were on 
the east side of the Rhine in Caesars time; but 
under Augustas they removed the Rhine 
under the protection of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, t 
PSO pe from the attacks of their neighbours the 
Cutti. Agrippina, the wife of Claudius and the 
danechter of Germanieus € r, whe was born at 
the Oppidum Ubioram wlale her father commnanded 
i these jutits prevailed on her husband (A. 1». ol) 
to send a colony of veteran soldiers there, and from 
that time the place had her name, (Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 27; Strabo, p. 194.) 9 The Agrippinenses were 
neve Faris Italici (Paulus, Jy. 50. ti 15. 5.8), that 
is, the place had the Jus Italicumn, which was a creat 
privilege; but it does not appear whether it was con- 
ferred at the time of the colonisation or afterwards. 
An inseription in Grater (p. 436) shows that it was 
called Colonia Claudia Angusta Agrippinen- 
sine, “Tacitus (Germ, ¢, 28; Hist. iv, 28) observes 
that the Ubii were willingly called Agrippinenses, 
fron the name of their founder (couditeris sui), as if 
Acrippa founded the colony, thourh, in the passage 
already cited, Tacitus ascribes the teundation of the 
colony to Agrippina, or to her interest at least. 
(See the note of Li ipsis on this passace,) 

Caloene is well placed for a large town. being 
inst below the point where the flats of the Nether- 
lands commence, ina fertile country, and forming a 
couveniont place of transit between the countries on 
the east and west sides of the Rhine. [ts pesition on 
the German frontier invelved jt in trouble during 
the insurrection of Civilis, whom the people at length 
jeined. The Transrbenane Germans were jealous of 

Cologne, which had grown rich, (Tacit. //ist.iv. 28.) 
i Colonia was protected by a wall, whieh the rude 
Germans on the other bank of the Rhine considered 
a badge of slavery. The Roman settlers and the 
Germans in the place had intermarried. The town 
had a transit trade, which was burdened with duties; 
anid probably the people levied tells on the beats that 
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Trajan was also at Cologne when Nova aed 
A.b. 98, and he assumed the impenal invig 
(Ores. vil. 12.) Ammianus (xv. 11} mento O- 
Jngne under the name of Agrippina, and 
(Zongern), as large and rich cities of & 
Germania, The place was taken by the Prous 
but was recovered by -Tulian abent ap. 535, a 
which time it was a strengly fortified plier. Its 
also mentioned by Zosimns (i, 38), uuler the tame 
of Agrippina, as a very larce city. int the Aas 
is called * Metropolis cWitas Agrippine 

The Rotman remains of Cologne const @ whe @ 
called the Pfaffenporte, suppased to be the a Pots 
Claudia, with the inseription C.C. A. A, and ee 
remuins of the walls. Many statues, seropiar. 
aud other Roman remains have been foun! torte 
Some authorities speak of traces of a sohtemanem 
passage from Cologne to Tréves, which ts an uber 


\a [Derr 


bud 


aft 


fiction. There was a Roman read fren sale 
Trevirorum to Cologne, the line af which appeas t 
be triedic: ated plain TRUS gh in seme pacts. br we 


directions and position of the reader read | Tse 
oli town of Cologne was that which was surremee 
with walls by the Remans, and until near the + 
of the twelfth centary was called the * civitas ts 
coloniam.” The circuit of the ancient Co 
described by Gelenins (De adsitra a sacra tor 
magnitudine Colontae, Col, 1645, 416; ’ 
by Eichhorn). About a.p. 1180 a new wall mc ox 
the suburbs, 

Cologne was made a Roman city “ juris 
Which means that the munici 
limited jurisdiction in. civil matters were 
hands of the city magistrates, 
called Duumviri or by any other name, and 
Ordo (Curia), The criminal jurisdiction and 
jurisdiction in more itnportant civil matters wet 
the hands of the Consularis or governor of Germans 
Secunda, whose residence was at Colecne. 
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| & very reasonable conjecture that this unpertaat « 


went up and down the river (Taeit. J/ist. iv. 63— | 


65), an obstacle to commerce which long existed on 
the Rhine. 

Cologne became the chief tewn of Germania Se- 
eunda or Inferior, Aulus Vitellius was at Cologne, 
as wovernor of the Lower Germania, when he was 
proe hele] emperor by the soldiers. (Sueten. WVitedd, 
There was a temple of Mars at Cologne. in 
which a sword was hug up, that was sail to have 
been the sword of Divus Julius.  Vitellins went 
about the mest crowded streets of Cologne with this 
sword in his hand, when he was proclainied emperor, 
snd carried it eff with him. But he sent the sword 
with which Otho kided himself, te be 
the of Mars at Cologne. (Vitel. c. 10.) 
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never entirely lost. its original constitutin ate 
its nunicips al system as it existed in the nuddie 4% 
as they are called, is of Roman original Te 
this cannot be proved, it is shown to be vert pets 
by Eichborn (Ueber den Ursprung der Stidttes 
Verfussung in Deutschland, Zeitschrift fer ( 
chicht. Rechtsicissenschaft, Band ii). 
into the hands of the Franks in the first half ¢ oe 
fitth century, A. D.; and if it be trne that the Bes 
ceneral Actins reeovered it, as sume, L 
Romans did not keep it, for Childeric, the faite 4 
Chlodowig, had pos-ession of the place. He sacet 
the fortifications of Cologne, thouch he der 
those of Trives. It was the res sidenee of the Fraset 
kings in Chlodewig’s time, and is often tre! 2 
Frankish history as a strongly fortitied 

well known that, as a general rule, 
allowed their Roman subjects to retain theo 
law, and it necessarily follows that ther mat fe 
allowed them, to some extent at least, 
Reman institutions, without which the Rem 
could not have been applied. Cologne was the ort 
large Reman town that the Frankish kin 
ses-ion of, and there were reasons suffcieot wit th 
shonld allow this ancient and powertal cits 
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its municipal constitution ; and it is digtralt w 4 
of any reasons why they should destmr mn Tx 


| vestigation of this subject by Eichburn & i=" 


dedicated in | 


interesting. ral 
COLONIA EQUESTRIS NOTODENTM ( Ye 


a town in the country of the Helvetii, wins 
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Pmeraries place on the road from Genera to Lacus 
Lonsenias (Lausanne). It is first mentioned by 
Pawy (iv. 7), and then by Ptolemy (ii. 9), who 
wegtns it to the Sequani. Pliny and Ptolemy simply 
tame it Equestris; and so it is named in the Itine- 
utes, Ou some inscriptions it is called Civ. Eques- 
inam, and Col. Julia Equ.; from which some have 
ocloded that it was founded by C. Julius Caesar. 
ln the Notitia it is ealled Civ. Equestrium Noio- 
‘am. The name Noiodunom, and the position of 
\ cuestris im the Itineraries, determine the site of the 
hee with certainty. The district in which Nyon 
tanls is called Pagus Equestricus in a document of 
*» year LOLL; and it is said that the people of the 
wuntry still call this district Anquestre. (D'Anville, 
‘eter, de.; Walckenaer, Géographie, Jon des 
Weedes, vol. ii. p. 316.) [G. L.} 

COUYNIA TRAJA'NA, is only mentioned i in the 
Autwine Etinerary and the Table. It is on the 
sal frum Colonia “Agrippinensis (Cologne) to Lug- 
cenaen (Leyden). Colonia Trajana is between 
‘era and Burginatinm. It is agreed that the 
sat is Kellen or Kelln, near Cléves, or Cléves 

. aS same su (G. L.] 

‘ “COLO'RIDES (KoAwvi8es), a town in the SW. 
* Veswenia, described by Pausanias as standing upon 
(height at a short distance from the sea, and 40 
‘ota from Asine. The inhabitants affirmed that 
ley were not Messenians, but a colony led from 
Vhew by Colaenus, It is mentioned by Plutarch 
sdiop. 18) under the name of Colonis (KeAwvis) 
«2 place which Philopoemen marched to relieve ; 
tt securing to the narrative of Livy (xxxix. 49) 

cae was the place towards which Philopoemen 

evhed, [Corone.] The site of Colonides is un- 
at. Leake places it upon the Messenian gulf at 
\weita, where are some remains of ancient build- 
c:. N. ¢ Koroni, the site of Asine; but the French 
vordssion suppase it to have stood on the bay of 
sencas, NW. of the promontory Acritas, (Paus. 
* 44.998, 12; Ptol. ii. 15. § 7, who calls it Ko- 
iwrq: Lenke, Peloponnesiaca, p. 195; Boblaye, Re- 
Wwreirs, fee. p. 112.) 

+ LOONIS, an island mentioned by Pliny (iv. 12. 
| 1%} a9 aff the coast of Argolis. From the order 
i which he enumerates the names, and from Colonis 
«“rmg in his text in the place of Hydreia (“ Ti- 
ras, A ia, Colonis, Aristera, Calauria”), 
lvake comjectares that Colonis and Hydreia were 
we amd the same island (Peloponnesiaca, p. 286); 
' Kepert gives the name of Colonis to the small 
aval S, of Spétzia. 


fULONUS AGORAEUS. [Aruenas, p. 298, 


(OLYNUS HI'PPIUS. [Arttica, p. 326, a.] 
COLOPE'NE, CULUPE'NE, or CALUPENE 
Kahowrgrd), a district in Pontus on the border of 
irrweis Minor, (Strab. p. 560.) Pliny (vi. 3) 
}oes Sebastia and Sebastopolis in Colopene. As to 
pmition of this district, see Pontus. ([G. L.] 
f “VY LDOPHON (Kodroddy: Eth. Kododdvios), one 
‘he Ioouan cities of Asia, founded, according to 
‘sivion, by Andraemon. The tomb of Andraemon 
ess og) the left as a man went from Colophon, after 
rweeng the river Calaon. (Pansan. vii. 3.§ 5.) It 
re 120 stadia from Lebedus, which was north of it; 
od froma Epbeens, which was soath of it, 70 stadia, 
‘rt sailing, but 120 along the coast. (Strab. p. 
+1) The littl river Hales or Ales flowed by Co- 
io, and was noted for the coolness of its water. 
“sua. viii, 28. § 3.) The place was a short dis- 
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tance from the coast; and its port was Notium (Né- 
tiv), with respect to which Colophon was called 
the upper city (7) Gvw wéAis, Thue. iii, 34). 

Colophon and Ephesus did not, like the other 
Tonian cities of Asia, celebrate the festival of the 
Apaturia; for some reason or other connected with 
an affair of blood. (Herod. i. 147.) At an early 
period in the history of Colophon, some of the citizens 
being exiled by the opposite faction, retired to 
Smyrna, where they were received. But, watching 
an opportunity, they seized the town, and the matter 
was ut last settled by the Smyrnaeans agreeing to 
go away with all their moveables, and leaving 
Smyrna in ion of the Colophonian exiles. 
(Herod. i. 150; compare the confused story in Strabo, 
p- 633, about Smyrna and Colophon.) Herodotus 
mentions Notium as an Aeolian city (i. 149); and 
some critics have supposed that he means the Notium 
which was the port or lower city of Colophon; a 
supposition that needs no refutation. 

Colophon was taken by Gyges, king of Lydia. 
(Herod. i, 14.) Alyattes, one of his successors, took 
“ Smyrna, the city that was founded from Colophon ” 
(Herod. i. 16),—in which passage Herodotus ap- 
pears to allude to the story of Smyrna that he tells 
in another place (i. 150). Colophon is seldom men- 
tioned. Early in the Peloponnesian War the Persians 
got possession of the upper town er Colophon, owing 
to the people quarrelling among themselves. The 
party who were expelled maintained themselves in 
Notium; but even they could not agree, and a Per- 
sian faction was formed in Notium, The party op- 
posed to the Persians called in Paches, the Athenian 
commander, who drove the Persian party out of 
Notium, and gave it back to the Colophonians, ex- 
cept those who had been on the Persian side. After- 
wards the Athenians sent some settlers to Notiam, 
and collected there all the Colophonians that they 
could from the cities to which they had fled. (Thuc. 
iti. 34.) Notium and Colophon are mentioned by 
Xenophon (Hell. i. 1. § 4) as distinct towns, 

Lysimachus, a Macedonian, and one of Alexan- 
der’s body-guard, who, after Alexander's death, made 
himself king of the Thracians, destroyed Lebedus 
and Colophon, and removed the people to his new 
city of Ephesus. (Paus. i. 9. § 7, vii. 3. § 4.) The 
Colophonii were the only people of those removed to 
Ephesus who resisted Lysimachus and his Macedo- 
nians; and those who fell in the battle were buried 
on the way from Colophon to Clarus, on the left 
side of the road. Probably a large mound was 
raised over the dead. Antiochus, king of Syria, in 
his war with the Romans (n. c. 190), unsnecessfully 
besieged Notium, which Livy (xxxvii. 26) calls 
“ oppidum Colophonium,” and he observes that it 
was about two miles from Old Colophon. On the 
settlement of affairs after the war with Antiochus, 
the Romans gave to the Colophonii “ who dwelt in 
Notium™ freedom from taxation (immunitas), as a 
reward for their fidelity to them in the war. (Liv. 
xxxviii, 39.) Polybius also calls the Colophonii 
“those who dwelt in Notium” (xxii. 27). But 
it was still the fashion to speak of Colophon as Cicero 
does (pro Leg. Manil. c.12) when he mentions 
Colophon as one of the cities plundered by the pirates 
in his own time, This Colophon seems to be Notium. 
Strabo does not mention Notium; and he speaks of 
Colophon as if the old city existed when he wrote, 
though his remarks on the distance from Ephesus 
seem to apply rather to Notiam or New Colophon 
than to the old town. Mela (i. 17) mentions Colo- 
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phon, and not Notium. Pliny (v. 29) says that ; Laodiceia on the Lycus. In his time Apamec (- 
Colophon is in the interior, and that the Halesus (the | botus and Laodiceia were the largest cts @ us 
Ales of Pausanias) flows by it. “ Next is the tem- | part of Phrygia. Laodiceia was then the chix! tn 
ple of Apollo of Clarns, Lebedus: there was also of a conventus, to which Colossae and more tan 
Notium, a town.” This is a good example of Pliny’s twenty other towns belonged. Both Laciirsa ws 
careless compilation. Thucydides tells us that; Colossae were famed for their wool, and the yoo 
Notium was the town on the coast or naval town, | of Colossae also derived a great profit frm their sad 
and that Colophon was the upper town; and Livy | in dyeing it. (See Groskurd’s pote on the poout 
distinguishes the two clearly, and gives the distance | of Strabo, p. 578; Transl. Strob, vol. ii. p SY) 





of Old Colophon from the coast. The site of Notium 
and Colophon is easily determined, being near to 
Clarus, [Ciarvus.] Chandler says that there are 





The upper valley of the Maeander was a sheep-tr- 
ing country. 
Colossae had become a place of compartir’ 


no ruins at Notium, and only some miserable cabins little importance in Strabo's ume. In the mee 
on the site of Colophon. Notium must have been as ages there arose near it a town called Chonae (Xeo«, 
old as Colophon; it was mentioned by Hecataeus in| or Xovai), and Colossae disappeared. Chunse = 
his Asia as a city of lonia (Steph. B. 8, 7, Ndriov). | the birthplace of Nicetas Choniates, one of th 5r- 

Strabo says that the Colophonians had once a good - zantine historians, East of Denizli there is a por 
navy, and an excellent cavalry. Their cavalry was | now called Ahonros, or Chonos, situated at th le 
so superior as to assure the victory to the side on | of the mountain range of Cadmus. Arundlell (4a 
which it fonght, whence he says came the proverb, | Ifinor, vol. ii, p. 159, &e.) supposes that Abome 
“He has put the Colophon to it” (ray KoAop@ve | which is certainly the site of Chonae, is also th = 
éxednxev) whenever a matter was brought to a | of Colossae; and that the name Chooar supervar! 
certain termination, The Scholiast on the Theaetetus | that of Colossae under the Byzantine Expire lls 
of Plato (on the words toy KoAop@va avaryxd(w . description is not clear. Hamilton ( Researches dc 
mpot6i€aCwr) gives a different explanation. He says vol.i, p. 508) found extensive ruins of an arr 
that when the twelve [Ionian states assembled at the | city about three miles north of Khonos, Op t 
Panionium, if the votes were equal, the Colophonii | site are large blocks of stone, foundatiuns ¢ beu- 


had the casting vote, for they received the Smyr- 
naeans to live with them, on behalf of whom they 
had this vote; whence the proverb was used to ex- 
press a casting or deciding vote. 


Colophon was one of the places that claimed to be | 


the birthplace of Homer. It was the native city of 
Mimnermus, an elegia’ poet; of the musician Polym- 
nestus; of Phoenix, a writer of iambi (I’aus. i. 9. 
§ 7.); of Hermesianas, an elegiac writer (Athen, p. 
597, who quotes « lurge fraginent); of Antimachus, 
an epic poet; of XNenophanes, a writer of silli; and 
of Nicander, whose Theriaca is extant. 

The resin of Colophon is mentioned by Pliny as 


ings, and fraginents of columns, architrars << 
cornices. He also found “the bollow cavra <s 
theatre, built on the side of a low sloping bil. ax 


of which several seats were still wm sita” He on | 


not mention any inscriptions, Herodotus sar tv 
the Lycus disappears in Colonae by siuking ms 
cleft (xdepa yqs), and after running shear te 
stadia under ground it appears again and fiers Ec 
the Macander. If this cleft or bole can be ot 
mined, we may be pretty certain that we hare a> 
tained the site of Colussae. Hamilton, whe exun= 
the ground carefully, found the necropolis or bans 
place of this city, of which we have spoken. > @ 


an article of commerce; and it is also mentioned by | one side of a river, and the theatre and other m2 
Dioscorides (Pliny, xiv. 20, and Harduin's note) nnder | on the opposite side. There is a bridge, which me 
the name Colophonia, which the French call Colo- «a rapid stream, flowing from east to west; and the 
phane. The mountain Gallosns, near Colophon | river is“ furmed by the junction of three rivers, = ot 
(Strab, p.642.), is a huge mass covered with noble unite their waters immediately above the bate” 
pines, and it abounds in water, The mountain sup- | The chief stream is called the Tchorwk, wint Se 


plied the pine woud for the résin. {G.L.} 
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COLOSSAE (KoAosoal: Eth, KoAooanvds, Ko- 
Aoagaevs), a city of Phrygia, first mentioned by 
Herodotus (vii. 30) as a large city of Phrygia, on 
the Lycus, a branch of the Maeander, Xerxes, on 
his march to Sardes, p.c. 481, reached Colossae 
after leaving Anaua, [Anava.] The younger Cyrus, 
on his march from Sardes towards the Euphrate., 
B.c. 401, passed through Colossae. He crossed the 
Maeander, and after a march through Phrvyia of 
8S parasangs from the river, he came to Colossae, 
a large and prosperous city. (nad. i. 2. § 6, &e.) 
The march of Cyrus from Colussae to Celaenae was 
20 parasangs. ‘The position of Colossae south 
of the Maecander is deterinined by these two authori- 
ties. Strabo (pp. 576—578) places Colossae near 


milton supposes to be the Lycus. Another <> 
is called Ak-su (white water), and possesses b> 
petnitying qualities. Below the bridge is a nx7* 
yorge, through which the waters of the unite) noc 
flow. He found that the Ad-su had once falls 
the Lycus lower down than where it now dor. 
actly at the place where the chastn is natorst 
Another large stream falls over the cliff on the sei 
side of the river, or the side oppasite to the 4i= 
which runs from the NW. This river has al=: 
same qualities as the dk-eu, and make a sre 
deposit, forming clits of travertine, and bursa: -» 
plants and other substances that are m its 
This operation is going on rapidiy, and the c2t- © 
each side have been formed by it. Hacojiton 2+ 
it is evident, that if the water always dowel « > 
same channel, these cliffs would approach each i: 
and continue to overhang the nver aoul a me o~ 
bridge were completed by the touching of the oj4- * 
sides, while the arch or passage ot the nver or-© 
would be kept clear, the rapidity of the stream ## 
allowing the deposit of the calcareous matter. | 4 


indeed most apparent that this has been the cass 


that the two chifs have been here jousd, ami tos 
formed the xdoue 7s, through which, as Berabcm 


COLTA. 
reports, the water flowed by a subterranean channel 


COMANA. 
fertile plain Daximonitis to the west : 
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it then turns 


tr half a mile, the soft crust having been in all pro- | to the north at Gaziura. We thus learn that it was 


‘ability subsequently broken up by an earthquake. 
in the hollow below the bridge are several mills, 
ehich are turned by the petrifying stream of the 
At-ew; in consequence of the rapid accumulation of 
coleareons matter, it has been frequently necessary 
te change their position; they would otherwise be 
«0 choked up, and buried im the calcareous silt 
degeaited roand thetn by the spray and overflowings 
of the mill stream.” This very clear and instructive 
explanation, founded on the examination of the spot 
ty a practised eye, leaves no doubt about the con- 
comma, that this is the spot within Colossae 
viech Herodotus describes, though, as Hamilton ob- 
erves, it may still be doubted whether the Lycus is 
the river which now flows through the centre of the 
plain, or the Ak-su. This, however, is not very 
naterial: one of these streams is certainly the Lycus. 
Phe passmce in Pliny (xxxi. 2) is now fully ex- 
tained: “ at Colossae there is a stream, into which 
' bricks are thrown, they come out stones.” Hamil- 
ve observes that the Ak-su, which joins the Tchoruk 
t the centre of the town, would soon cover a brick 
eth a thick incrastation, and even fill the pores by 
sSitration. This is, no doubt, what Pliny means. 
Colasae was one of the early Christian churches 
f Asia, and the apostle Paul addressed one of his 
qeties to the people of this place. It does not 
ppeat from the epistle that he visited Colossae, 
mf an expression (i. 3, 4) has been cited to show 
bat he had mot been there and also another (ii. 1). 
lat the want of words to prove directly that he was 
é Colossae, does not justify the conclusion that he 
wrer was there, especially as we know that he went 
ver all the country of Galatia and Phrygia. 
Tie epigraph on the coins of Colossae is dnuos 
is Lovonrary. G. L.} 
COLTA (+d Kéara, Arrian, Indic. 26), a small 
tare om the coast of Gedrosia, visited by the fleet of 
arches, Its position is uncertain, [V.] 
COLTHE'NE ( KoA@yrj, Ptol. v. 13), a district in 
>» E. af Armenia, on the banks of the Araxes, St. 
Martin (Wem. zur TArmenie, vol. i. p. 127) iden- 


fm it with Koghthen in Vasbouragan. (Comp. 


irter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p.547.) [E. B. J.] 
OOLUBRARIA. [Bareares.] 

(OLUMBA. [Baceares. 

Feb gh ERGIA (KaaAvepyia), a promontory of 


zobe, Speer by Pausanias (ii. 34. § 8) between 
orl type Buporthmus; but as there ure no 
remnteries on this coast, Leake conjectures that 
‘drergia mav have been the eastern cape of the 
swat of Hydreia. (Peloponnesiaca, p. 285, 8eq.; 
sup. Boblaye, Recherches, &c., p. 60.) 
“WLYTUS. [Coiryres. 
COUMANA. 1. ln Pontus (Kéuava ra dv 1G 
lety, of Kéuarva ra Novrind: Gumenek), a place 
Poutus shove Phanorovea, as Strabo says (p. 557), 
‘ov bas a long notice of this piace. Ptolemy (v. 6) 
ivee it m Pontas Galaticns, bat it afterwards 
venged to Pontus Polermoniacus. Justinian placed 
* «a ame of the four divisions of Armenia, which 
‘= aumn be called the Second Armenia, as appears 
‘vem one of his Novellae (Nor. 31.c.1). The Table 
jee Comana on a road that runs east from 
ava, bet it is not possible to make much of this 
rate Strabo (p. 547) describing the course of the 
ver Iris anys, that it flows from the country called 


Psasarwes, and has its sources in Pontus itself; its 


in the upper valley of the Iris, and we know from 
Gregorius of Nyssa that it was near Neocaesarea 
(Niksar). In the book on the Alexandrine War 
(c. 35), a lofty range of hills, covered with forests, 
is said to extend from Pontic Comana to Armenia 
Minor, which range divides Cappadocia from Armenia. 
Hamilton (dtesearches, fc., vol i. p. 450) discovered 
at a place called Gumenek on the Tocat-su, the 
modern name of the Iris, some remains of an ancient 
town, and part of a bridge apparently of Roman 
construction. There seems no doubt that Gumenek 
is the site of Comana Pontica. It is about seven 
miles north-east of Tocat. Pliny simply speaks 
of Comana as a Manteium, or the seat of an oracle 
(vi. 3). It is stated that it appears from inscrip- 
tions to have got the name of Hierocaesarea under 
the Romans (Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 428, note), the 
prefix Hiero or “ sacred,” indicating the character of 
the place. The position of Comana made it a great 
mart (é¢umopeiov) for the merchants that caime from 
Arinenia. 

Comana was dedicated to the same goddess as 
Comana in Cappadocia, and was said to be a colony 
or settlement from the Cappadocian city. The 
religious ceremonial was nearly the same in both 
places, and the priests had like privileges. Under 
the early kings of Pontus, there were annually two 
great processions in honour of the goddess, on which 
occasions the chief priest wore a diadem, and he was 
next in dignity to the king. Dorylans, the son of a 
sister of the Dorylaus who was an ancestor of 
Strabo’s mother, once held the high-priesthood of 
Comana, which Mithridates the Great gave him. 
After Cn. Pompeius succeeded L. Lucullus in the 
command in these parts, he gave the high-priest- 
hood to Archelaus, and he added to the lands of the 
temple a district of 60 stadia, by which expression 
Strabo probably means al] the country round the 
temple within 60 stadia. Archelans was sovereign 
of the people within these limits, and he was the 
owner of all the hieroduli, or temple slaves, within 
the city of Comana; but he had not the power of 
selling them. These slaves seem to have been 
attached to the soil. Their number was not less 
than 6000. This Archelaus was the son of the 
Archelaus who was honoured by L. Sulla and the 
Roman senate, as Strabo has it, and he was the 
friend of A. Gabinius. His father was, in fact, the 
best commander that Mithridates ever had. The 
son Archelaus, the priest, contrived to marry Be- 
renice, the elder sister of Cleopatra, whose father, 
Ptolemacus Auletes, had been driven out of Egypt; 
and Archelaus had a six months’ reign with her. 
He fell in battle against Gabinius, who restored 
Auletes (p c. 55). Archelaus was succeeded in the 
priesthood by his son Archelaus (Strabo, pp. 558, 
796), but C. Julius Caesar, who came into Pontus 
after defeating Pharnaces, gave the priesthood to 
Lycomedes (Appian, Afithrid. c. 121), who received 
an addition of territory, as Strabo says. ‘The author 
of the Alexandrine War (c. 61) says, that it was 
the priesthood of Comana in Cappadocia that Caesar 
gave to Lycomedes. It seems that he is perhaps 
mistaken as to the Comana, but it is clear that he 
means the Comana in Cappadocia. In a previous 
chapter (c. 35) he had spoken of Comana in Pontus, 
He knew that there were two places of the name; 
and in c.66 it is certain, both from his description 


~tve is through Comana Pontica, and through the | of the place, and the rest of the narrative, that he 
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means the Cappadocian Comana. Cleon, a robber 
on Olympus, a friend of M. Antonius, deserted him 
iu the war that ended in the battle of Actium, and 
went over to Octavianus Caesar, who made a prince 
and a priest of him, In addition to the priesthood 
of Zeus Abrettenus, Caesar cave him the rich place 
ut Cotnana. But he only held this preferment one 
tenth, having died of an acute disease, brought on 
by excess, or the anger of the goddess, it is not 
certain which, thoagh the ministers of the temple 
attributed it to the goddess, Within the circuit of 
the saered ground (réewevos) were the residences of 
the priest and the priestess, and among other rules 
for securing the purity of the place, it was forbidden 
to eat swine’s flesh within the sacred enclosure : 
indeed, no pig was allowed to come within the city. 
‘The robber priest, whe had been accustomed to eat 
switie’s flesh in the forests of Olympus, broke the 
rule nomediately on entering on his new office ; and 
it was supposed that his speedy death was the con- 
sequence af it, (Strabo, p. 375.) 

In Strabe’s time Dyteutus was high-priest of 
Comana, He was the son of Adiatorix, a Galatian 
chief, whom Octavianus Caesar exhibited in his 
trmmphal procession atter the battle of Actium. 
Adiatorix was guilty of the crime ot having been on 
the side of M. Antonius; and accordingly Caesar, 
atter lis triumph, gave orders to put to death the 
chief, and his eldest son. But the seeond son per- 
sisted in declaring to the executioner that he was 
the eldest, and the two brothers disputed which 
should die. Their parents induced the elder to 
vield, aud thns the younger died in his place. Caesar, 
ou hearing this, rewarded the eldest son with the 
priesthood of Conuna, Thus we have a Gaul in 
the list of the priests of Comana, 

Comana was populous, At the processions of the 
goddess, her €&43u1, as Strabo ealls them, there was 
a great concourse of people from the towns and 
country all around, men and women. The pepu- 
Jation was alse inereased by people who resided there 
pursuant to their vows, and made sacrifices to the 
yeldess. The people were fond ef good living, and 
their lands produced plenty of wine, The number 
of prostitutes in Comana was large, most of whom 
helonced to the temple, So it was, says Strabo, a 
kind of little Corinth, where people, merchants and 
others, got eased of their money, 

There are autonomous and imperial coins of 
Comana, with the legeuds Kouevwy and Kouavewr, 





COIN OF COMANA IN PONTUS, 


2. In Carrapocta (7a Kéuava tis Karza- 
doxias), was also calied Chryse, or the golden, 
as appears from one of the Novellae of Justi- 
nian (Vor, 31. ¢. 1), to distingnish it from the 
other Comana. Justinian calls this Comana “the 
other, which is also named Chryse.” It was in the 
division which he gamed the Third Arinenia, and 


COMARIA. 


which, he observes, contained Melitene, near the 
Euphrates. Comana was in Cataonia m the Avu- 
taurus (Strabo, p. 521), in a deep valler; the nv 
Sarus flowed through the city. It is cenem.y 
supposed that the modern town of 41: fist, 
the Sthoon or Sarus, is on or near the ate ¢ tbe 
Comana. Al-Sostan is situated in a fine paar. 
well watered, and well cultivated; and ts a torn of 
8000 or 9000 inhabitants. Here was the tempi of 
Enyo, as Strabo (p. 535) names the caddies. kk 
contained a great number of persons detected to the 
worship of the deity, and a great namber of b= 
roduli, The inhabitants were Cataznisns. Tho 
acknowledged the supremacy of the king of Cap 
padocia, but were under the immediate Jarmdicra 
of the priest. This priest was chietiy (10 Ata, 
whatever that means) master of the temple ux ¢ 
the hieroduli, who, at the time of Strabo's rat, es 
above 6000, men and women, The temple pssmee! 
large estates, the produce of which was ensted 
the priest, who was next in rank to the king, a> 
the priest was generally a member of the rea 
family. It was too good a thing to give toant Serr 
else. There was a tradition that Orestes, wits Le 
sister, brought from Tauric Scythia the sacred ra 
of this temple, which were these of Taurrcuwe 
Artemis. Here Orestes depesited the hair that be 
cut from his head to commemorate the end f 
sufferings (7 wéréiuos Kéun), and hence, accore s 
to an absurd etymology of the Greeks, came th 
naine of the place, Comana, And in later ume, » 
nike the name suit the absurd stery better, a: ¢ 
was supped, it was changed to 7 Kéewera, (Ex 
tath. ad Dionys. v. 694; Procop, Perme. 1 17.) 

This deity of Comana is supposed to bare bez 
called Ma in the language of the country, and te 
the moon-goddess, as in Cana the moon-cal vm 
worshipped under the name of Men. The pasos 
in Strabo, ...7@ Kiuava, mas 7d 77s "Ervois use 
b €xeivor Kéouava ovouaCovet,—so it stands in Ce 
saubon's text,—is certainly corrnpt. We a>» 
suppose that Strabo means to say that ther cai "+ 
temple of Envo by the name of Cotmana, Grxiet 
observes (Trans). Strabo, vol. ii, p. 449), that "ber 
Mirtius (Le Bell. Alex. c. 66) says: “ Vert Vo 
mana, sanctissimum in Cappadocia Bellenar tex~ 
plum,” he means the town; and we cant jot 
Strubo's text by this : It appears the 
most of the MSS, of Strabo have Ma in plar 4 
Kduava, and Groskurd proposes to read Mas 2 
Koray. Accordingly the latter part of the pasace 
means, “which they call the temple @ Ma 
Groskurd is, however, rather inclined to rox 
éxeivor Ma or May dvouafover, 

The place was made a Roman cobny afer OF 
time of Caracalla. Cramer assumes that & "a 4 
colony in the time of Antoninus Pius; bat Caraaba 
was also culled Antoninus, and this mar he th 
cause of Cramer's mistake, if it is oor. The o=™ 
have the epizraphs Col, Aug. Comasa; =! Ca 
Iul. Aug. Comanenora, or Comaina ey 

COMANIA (Kouaria), a place cal meot 
by Xenophon (Anad. vii. 8. § 15). Jt arp 
be not far from Pergamum in the bes ot _ 
Caicus. [&. LL ; 

COMARIA (Koyapia, Pol. vii. 1. § 9) 28 
ing to Ptolemy, a promontory and town © ie S 
part of Jndia intra Gangem. There on be ee 
doubt that this name is preserved in that ¢ ( a" 
Comorin, the inost southern cape of the pepineca = 
Hindostan, (¥-5 


COMARUS., 


COMARUS. [Nicoroutss } 

CUMBARISTUM, a place in Gallia, which the 
‘ale places 16 Gallic leagues from Juliomagus 
Augers), on the road to Condate (Rennes). The 
ce appears to be Combré, though the number 16 
erroneuns, and D’Anville suggests that it ought to 
e 21. [G. L.] 

COMBREIA. [Crusts.] 

CUMBRETO'NIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
eth Itimerary as the second station from Venta 
eorum (Nerwich), the first being Sitomagus. 
lomley places Com-breton-ium at the confluence of 
iw nvers Breton and Stour, relying upon the simi- 
wity of name. This places it near Strat-ford, a 
walty with a Roman name. Others have identified 
tratferd with Ad ansam, the next station to Com- 
ecwumn, Horsley’s view seems the safer. [R.G.L.] 

COMBUSTA, a place in Gallia on the road from 
iasto (Narbonne) to Juncaria (Jonquicre). The 
wetance fromm Narbo to Ad Vigesimum in the An- 
cure tin, is 20 M.P.; from Ad Vigesimum to 
wenbusta is 14; and from Combusta to Ruscino 
Caxtel-Rowasillon, near the Tet) is 6. The position 
‘ Ganbusta is thus fixed within certain limits, but 
w exact site is uot known, [G. L.] 

CUMBUSTA INSULA ( Karaxexavutyn), an 
toad, in the Gulf of Arabia (Ptol, vi. 7), supposed 
» te Camaran, to the south of the Gulf of Lo- 
“o4. [G. W.) 

COMENSES, a people of Galatia, mentioned by 
‘ayy (v.32) among those of some note. Ha- 
“ino (Researches, vol. i. p. 413) discovered the 
wan of an ancient town at Adjah Tash, NE. 

Asgora, which he thinks may be the city of the 
‘merases of Pliny. There is an eminence which 
av have been an acropolis; and there are many 
‘est remaios in the walls of houses in the village. 
“ espesl two Greek inscriptions, one of which 
+. 100, Appendix), “ was on a large block of stone, 
rch a bas-relief above, representing the bust of a 
tan senator.” The other inscription (No, 101) 

on a stone in the wall of the same house, with 

w figures above, and below them a half-length 
om with the tega, enclosed within a wreath or 
wand.” He says that the second inscription leads 
wh t think that this place is the site of Come, 

‘* capital of the Comenses. But this is very 

+‘tul, The inscription contains «xewpns, but it 

at te part of a word. At any rate, this a of 
* itweription is not intelligible. (G.L 

COMIDAV A (Kouldava, Ptol. iii.8. § 8), a town 

t Ino, which Salzer (Geschichte Daciens, vol. i. 
® 416) places near the remarkable fortress of 
Viet, actuated om a hill between the rivers Bis- 
te and Moddara. [E. B. J.) 

“OIENICM (Kopleor), a city of Samnium, the 

‘teatom of which is very uncertain. There are, 

vend, stramg reasons to suppose that there were 

“ve paces of the same name, It is first mentioned 

+ Ly (x. 39—43) during the campaign of the 

-saan corals Carvilias and Papirius in Samnium, 

*« 295, when Carvilias besieged Cominium, while 

‘ wilearue assailed Aquilonia. It appears from 
e éxtuced narrative of Livy that the two cities 
~*nt touch mare than 20 miles apart, and both 
Sentiy near to Bovianum for the fugitives of the 
“Sate aries to find refuge in that city. Co- 
‘2% was taken by Carvilius, and burnt to the 
ewank (Liv, x. 44.) Two years later Dionysius 
vata of Corninium (evidently the same place) as 
a8 mt the hands of the Samnites, from whom it 
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was taken by the consul Postumius Megellus, nc.. 
291. (Dionys. Exc. xvi. 16, 17.) During the 
Second Punic War, on the other hand, Livy mentions 
a town which he calls “ Cominium Ceritum,” where 
Hanno received the news of the defeat of his army 
and the capture of his camp near Beneventum, B. o. 
212. (Liv. xxv. 14.) It appears from his narra- 
tive that this place could hardly have been very 
distant from Beneventum, and it is at least a plau- 
sible conjecture that the modern town of Cerreto, 
about 16 miles NW. of Beneventum, represents the 
Cominium Ceritum of Livy. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether this is the same place with the Cominium 
mentioned in the earlier Samnite wars, Holstenius 
had suggested that this was to be sought in the 
Apennines near the sources of the Fibrenus; and 
later Italian topographers have shown that the names 
of “Cominum” and “ territoriam Cominense” are 
still found in medieval writers and documents in 
reference to the district of Alvito, just in this part 
of the mountains. Hence the ruins still visible at a 
place called Santa Maria del Campo, on the road 
from Alvito to 8. Donato, and about 5 miles NW, of 
Atina, are supposed by Romanelli to be those of 
Cominium, (Holsten, Not, ad Cluv. p 223; Gio- 

venazzi, Sito di Aveja, p.50; Romanelli, vol. ii. pp.496 
—500, iii. pp. 357—359.) This situation, however, 
appears too remote from Bovianum, and the position 
both of Cominium, and the Aquilonia connected with 
it, must still be regarded as undetermined. [Aqui- 
LONIA. ] 

The Comini mentioned by Pliny as an extinct 
community of the Aequiculi must be certainly dis- 
tinct from either of the preceding. [E. H. B.] 

COMISE'NE (Kogionvn, Ptol. vi. 5. § 1; Strab, 
xi, p. 514), one of the divisions of Parthia, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, adjoining Hyrcania. Isidorus Charax 
(p. 7) describes it as adjacent to Choarene or Cho- 
rene, and as containing eight villages. Strabo would 
seem to place it in Armenia. It is not unlikely that 
a district he calls Camisene (xii. p. 559) may be the 
same as the Comisene of the other geographers. Its 

resent name js said to be Komis. [V. 

COMMAGE’NE (Keouuaynrd, Ptol. v. 15; Strab, 
xi. p. 521, xii. pp. 533, 535, xvi. p. 749; Plin. 
v. 12. s. 24; Tac. Ann. ii. 42), a district of Syria, 
lying to the N., bounded on the E. by the Euphrates, 
on the W. by Cilicia, and on the N. by Amanus. It 
was celebrated for its rich and fertile country (Strab, 
xii. p.535; Tac. Ann. xv. 12), and was attached to 
the Syrian kingdom in the flourishing peried of the 
Seleucidae. But in the civil wars of Grypos and 
his brothers, and in the disorders which followed, 
Commagene gradually acquired independence, and 
had its own sovereigns connected with the Seleucid 
family, It remained an independent kingdom for 
upwards of a century, It is only necessary to give 
here a list of the kings of Commagene; since a full 
account of them will be found in the Dictionary of 
Bwgraphy under each name: Antiocnus L ; 
Mirurnipates I.; Axtiocuus II.; Mitnkiuwares 
IL; Antiocuus ILL. After the death of An- 
tiochus III. in a.p. 17, Commagene became for a 
short time a Roman province, but was afterwards 
given in A. Pp. 38 to the son of the late king 
Antiocnus IV, In a. p. 75, it was again reduced 
to the condition of a province, and its capital 
SAMOSATA received the additional name of Flavia, 
and a new aera which commences with the year A.D. 
71. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p.252; Clinton, F. 2. vol. i. p.60; 
Suet. Veap. 8 ; Eutrop. vill. 19 ; Oros. vil. 9.) 
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In later time this district, united with that of however, retaken by the Romans under Fabrus Mrv- 
Cyrrhestica, received the name of Euphratensis | mus two years afterwards, B.c. 214. (Liv. ux |. 
(Amm., Mare, xiv. 8. § 7, xxiii. 6. § 21; Procop. | xxiv. 20.) According to Velleins Paterrnies \. 
Aed. ii, 8, B. P. i. 17, ii, 20), or Augusto-phra- | 68), it was in an attack on Compea that Mis. cb 
tensis (Aurel. Viet, pit. ix. 13), and was placed | rival of Clodius, was killed; but this sens to be 
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under a * praeses.” Constantine made HiERAPOLIS 
the capital instead of Samosata (Malal. Chron, 
xiii, p. 317). In a.p. 543 the Persians under 
Chosroes made an inread upon Euphratensis, in- 
tending to advance by that route upon Jerusalem, 
but were compelled to retreat by Belisarins. (Le 
Rean, Bas Emjnre, vol. ix. p.68; Norisias, de Epoch. 


Syro- Mac. Diss. ti. ¢. 43 Clinton, F. A. vol. iii. | 
p- 343; St. Martin, Jfim. sur CArmenie, vol. i. p. 


19:3; Ritter, Ardkunde, vol. x. p. 929.) [E. B. JL] 
COMMENASES (Kouuevaons, Arrian, Jndic. il, 
4), a large river which flowed into the Ganges, 
There bas been some doubt with what modern river 
it can be identified, and Rennell, Mannert, and For- 
biger, have held dit+rent opinions en the subject. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that Forbiver 
is right in suppesing it to be the Gumty, which 
enters the Ganges on its lett bank, between Benures 
and Ghazipur, Rennell thought it was the Cara- 
muissa, aud Mannert the Gogra.  (Renuell, //in- 
dostan; Mannert, vol. v. pt. 1, p. 70.) ENG] 
COMMONL (Kouuoret), the name of a Gallic, 
or perhaps Ligurian tribe, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 10). D'Anville supposes that they may have 
been a division or tribe of the Salyes, Nothing more 
is known of thera, G.L.] 
COMMORIS, a town of the Eleutherocilices, which 
M. Cicero took during his proconsulship of Cilicia, 


in his campaign against the mountaineers of the | 


Amanns (ad Fam, xv. 4, ad Aft. v. 20), or the 
Amanienses, as he calls them in another passage (ad 
Fam. ii, 1). {G. L.] 
COMPLEGA (KouwAéya), a city of the Celti- 
heri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, mentioned by Appian 
(isp. 42,43). Its position is very uncertain, (PS. ] 
COMPLEU'TICA (/tin. Ant. p. 423; KowrAov- 
vixa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 39), a town of the Callaicit Bra- 
carii, in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the high road 
from Bracara to Asturica. E.3:] 
COMPLUTUM (Alcala de Henares), town of 
the Carpetani, in Hispania Tarraceuensis, on the 
high road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta, (/tin, 
Ant. pp. 436,438.) It was a civitas stipendiaria, 
and belonged to the conrentus of Carthago Nova. 
(Vlin, iii. 3, 8. 4.) 
stool on the exact site of Alcali. or on the hill of 
Zulema, on the opposite side of the river Henares, 
Its name has become famous in modern times for the 
Complutensian Polyglott, published at Alcala under 
the auspices of Cardinal Nimenes, CES.) 
COMPSA (Kauya, Ptol.: Ath. Compsanus and 
Consanus: Conza), a considerable city of the Hir- 
pini, situated near the sources of the Autidus, and 
not far from the confines of Lucania, on which 
account Ptolemy reckons it as a Lucanian town. 
Livy, on the contrary, expressly assicns it to the 
Hirpini, and this is confirmed by Pliny; while the 
Liber Coloniaram erroneously includes it among the 
cities of Apulia, (Liv. xxiii 13 Pin. iii, D1. s. 16; 
Peol. iii, 1. § 70; Lid. Colon, p. 261.) From its 
position on a lofty eminence immediately above the 
valley of the Autidus, it seems to have been a place 
of great strength, on which account Jlannibal, to 
whom it opened its gates after the battle of Cannae 
(ic. 216), deposited there his baggage and booty, 
wile he himself advanced into Cainpania. It was, 






It is not certain whether it } 


certainly a mistake, as that event is said br Casa 
to have occurred at Cosa in Lucania, (Caes £¢, 
iii. 22.) No further mention of Comysa avnn 5 
history; but we learn from Cicero that it eneret 2 
his time the rights of a municipiui (Verr +. 61, 
63), and its continued municipal existence under Oe 
Roman empire is proved by inseriptiens, in aw f 
which it is catled “ Res Publica Cessana” s that 
the confusion between the two forms Cosa wl 
Compsa seems to have been of very early date. Le 
the passages also of Cicero just cited, the MN\ no 
between Consanus and Cossarus, thouch, acroriny 
to Zumpt and Orelli, the former reading is the vs 
supported. The strength of tts position renics - 
a place of great importance in the middle azes. 2a 
in the 10th century it became the see of an xv- 
bishop, a rank which it still retains, though pow ‘st 
a poor decayed place with only 1100 inbabytass. 
The only ancient remains there are some insnptre 
and sareophaci of Roman date. (Komanell, roi n pe 


Livy mentions incidentally a temple “in am 
Comypsano,” dedicated to Jupiter Viciiimas, an +p 


| thet otherwise unknown (xxiv. 44). Acomim: » 


a Jocal antiquary, some remains of it were stil: veche 
at a spot named Voghivo in the neizbbearnes: 4 
Conza, (Romanelli, Le., p. 360.) (EH. B) 
COMPSATUS (Kéutaros), a river of Thrar. 
which flowing throngh Lake Bistonis eampnnl cf 
into the Aegean, (Herod. vii. 109.) fL.S: 
COMPU'LTERIA or COMBU'LTERIA (4% 


356—358; Orell. Inser, 3108, 3854; Giastaas, . 
| Juz. Geogr vol. iv. p. 119.) 


Compulterinns), a city of Samniam on the baer 


Campania, situated on the richt bank of tie Ve~ 
turnus, between Calatia and Allitae, Licr nents 
it among the cities of Samnium which had revive 
to Hannibal, but were recovered by Fabius Maxcet. 
(Liv. xxiii. 39, xxiv. 20.) We learn from owas tat 
its Oscan name was Cupelteria; the coins theme! 
have KVPELTERNVM, Which is the genitive plan! 4 
the Ethnic name. (Friedlander, Osiesek, Yow 
p. 5.) Hence even in Latin inscriptions we Smt wr 
various forms “ Cubulteria, Cubulterim.C gpaites ~ 
and are thus enabled to recognise the * Cubarternc 
of Pliny (whom he enumerates in the first reoeo 3 
Italy, probably because they were on the ncht sast 
of the Vulturnus) as the people of Compcten= 
though Livy expressly assicns that city to Sarr 
and not to Campania, The exact site of the ancert 
city was first pointed out by Pellegrini, on a smal 
hill in the territory of Alcignano, to the left of br 
high read from Caiazzo to Alife, now cocepeed ot 
the church of S. Ferrante. The namerons mT 
tions which have been discovered on this spee t="* 
no doubt of the correctness of its determmatue. (> 
of these mentions a temple of Juno, on the rams 7 
which it is probable that the church of S. Feer=s> 
has been erected. (Orell. Jnser. 681, 2418; Mace 
tori, /nser. p. 1040, nos. 1,2; Romaneil, vol FE 
| 435—437; Pellegrini, Jiiscors delle Coxpeee® 
vol. i, p.429; Torio, Dissertazivme sel Sito Bi Cor 
bulteria, Napoli, 1834.) Frown ethers we lrarp thas 
Compulteria must have been a flonritinz mane. pal 
town at least as late as the reign of Hadrian: Ms ™ 
have no account of its nent history. (FH & 
COMUM (Keuoy: Eth, Kepitgs, Como 
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(vm), an important city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated 
st the sonthern extremity of the Lacus Larius, im- 
vediately at the foot of the Alps; and distant 28 
wiles from Milan. (/tin, Ant, p. 278, where we should 
certainly read xxviii. for xviii. The Tab. Peut. 
grees xxxv., which considerably exceeds the truth.) 
hh was included in the territory of the Insubrian 
Ganls (Ptol. iii, 1, § 33); though according to 
lier, Cato assigned the foundation of Comum as 
vyil sa Bergomum to a people called the Orobii, 
vbo are not mentioned by any other author, and 
vould seem to have been extinct in the time of Pliny 
simelf (Cato ap. Plin. iii, 17. 8. 21.) Justin 
crntiuas Comum among the cities founded by the 
(anls after their occupation of this part of Italy, but 
without indicating the particular tribe. (Justin. 
xt. 4.) Its name occurs only once during the wars 
the Romans with the Gaals, in n. c. 196, when 
the Comenses joined their arms with those of the In- 
inane; bat their united forces were defeated by 
Marcellas, and the town of Comum itself taken. 
(Lor, suxiii, 36) After the reduction of Cisalpine 
‘aul, it appears early to have been ocenpied by a 
teow of Rernan settlers; but these having suffered 
~werely from the incursions of the neighbouring 
howtuns, a more considerable body of colonists 
vas established there by Pompeius Strabo, to which 
0 more were soon after added by C. (?) Scipio. 
A viill more important acceasion to their numbers 
vs made by Julius Caesar, who settled there 5000 
am colonists, of whom 500 were Greeks of dis- 
teetion, (Strab. v. p. 213.) Whether the site of 
the town was changed at this time does not appear, 
let the mew colony assumed the title of Novum Co- 
mam, by which it is designated by Catullus (xxxv. 
5): Gevek writers term it Neédxwuoy, and the inhabit- 
wes Neommprra: (Appian, B. C. ii. 26; Strab. lL c.; 
Poleny bas eda xan, but this is probably erro- 
com). The new colonists had obtained the Latin 
futechine ; bat just before the outbreak of the civil 
eur, the enemies of Caesar endeavoured to cancel 
ue privilege; and the consn] C. Marcellus even went 
» far as to order a magistrate of the colony to be 
wwergel, by way of an insult to Caesar. (Appian, 
L¢.; Saet. Caes. 28; Plat. Caes. 29; Cic. ad Att. 
+ tL) Bat after the victory of the latter, the citi- 
em ef Carmum obtained the full Roman civitas, in 
eeman with the rest of the Transpadane Gauls 
(8 <. 49); and it from this time ceased to bea 
aay, ranking only as a manicipium, though it was 
e< @ the most populous and flourishing towns in 
thus part of Italy. The name of New Comum seems 
t+ tawe been early laid aside, and it was called 
nmgly Comam. It is probable that it was the birth- 
wace of both the elder and the younger Pliny, though 
*# have no direct testimony to this effect; the latter 
wetamly made the adjoining lake his favourite place 
rf rextdemee, and had several villas on its banks, one 
* whieh, abeut five miles from Como, is still known 
te Plimiana, There is little doubt that his 
caste place (patria), to which he repeatedly alludes, 
wet which he enriched with public works, as well as 
wth a library and other institutions fur purposes of 
eluration, is no other than Comum. (Vlin. Ep. i. 
1, 8 wi. 6, iv. 13; Orell, Jnser. 1172.) With this 
vireptemt, however, we hear little of it under the 
icmn Empire: inscriptions prove that it continued 

0 be « flocrehing municipal town, and one of these, 

> bower af a grammarian named Septicianus, shows 
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1197, 3898.) It was, however, more noted for its 
iron foundries, which were among the most cele- 
brated in Italy. (Plin. xxxiv. 14. 6.41.) Its posi- 
tion at the southern end of the Lacus Larius, the fer- 
tile and beautiful shores of which were comprised, in 
great part at least, within its territory, must, in 
itself, have secured its prosperity: it was also the 
point from whence travellers, proceeding across the 
Rhaetian Alps, used to embark on the lake; a route 
which appears to have been one very much frequented 
during the latter ages of the Empire. (/tin. Ant. p. 
279; Claudian. B. Get. 319; Cassiod. Var, xi. 14.) 
It appears to have retained its prosperity down to 
the close of the Roman Empire, and is still mentioned 
as a flourishing city under the Goths and Lombards. 
In the 4th century we find that a flect was stationed 
there for the protection of the lake; and Cassiodorus 
speaks of it as one of the bulwarks of Italy in a mili- 
tary point of view, while he extols the beauty of its 
situation, and the richness of the villas or palaces 
with which the neighbouring shores were adorned. 
(Not. Dign, ii. p. 118; Cassiod. L c.; P. Diac, v. 38.) 
Comum continued to be a city of importance in the 
middle ages, and is still a populous and flourishing 
place; but contains no remains of antiquity, except 
numerous inscriptions, several of which relate to the 
family of the two Plinies. 

The Lacus Larius, now called the Lake of Como, 
wasalready under the Roman Empire sometimes termed 
Lacus Comacinus. (/tin. Ant. p. 278.) P. Diaconus 
(vy. 38) calls it Comatianus Lacus, [E. H. B.] 

CONANA (Kévava), a place in Pisidia, which 
is erroneously written Comana in Ptolemy (v. 5); 
for there are coins of this place of the Roman 
imperial period, with the epigraph Kovavewy, The 
site is unknown. [G. L.] 

CONCANGII, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as the station of a Numerus Vigilum: 
Identified with Ken-dal, in Westmoreland. [R.G.L.] 

CONCANL [CaNTannta. j 

CONCOBAR (Koyxo6dp), a place in Media, with 
a temple of Artemis (Isidor. Char. p. 7; Tab. Peut.; 
Geogr. Rav.) It still retains its name, but slightly 
changed, Kangawdr. vs 

CONCO’RUIA, a Gallic town on the Rhine be- 
tween Brocomagus (Brumat) and Noviomagus 
(Speyer), according to the Antonine Itin. D'An- 
ville fixes Concordia at Alt-stadt on the Lauter, 
near Weissenburg; and Walckenaer at Lauterburg. 
The distances, as usual, do not completely agree; 
and the exact site cannot be ascertained. Schipflin, 
a good authority, fixes it near Weissenburg. Chno- 
domarius, king of the Alemanni, who was defeated 
by Julian near Argenturatuin, had his camp near 
Concordia, which was a Roman fort. (Amm, Mare. 
xvi. 12.) [G. L.] 

CONCORDIA (Keywop3ia: Eth, Concordiensis : 
Concordia), a considerable city of Venetia, situated 
about 10 miles from the Adriatic, on the high road 
from Altinum to Aquileia, fron each of which cities 
it was distant 31 Roman miles. (/tin, Ant. pp. 

126, 128.) Both Pliny and Ptolemy notice it as a 
Roman colony, and we find it bearing on inscriptions 
the titles Colonia Julia Concordia, whence it secms 
probable that it was one of the colonies founded by 
Augustus to celebrate the restoration of peace. 
(Plin. iii. 18. s, 22; Ptol. iii, 1. § 29; Mel. ii. 4; 
Orell. /nser. 4082; Grater. Jnscr. p. 365. 1, 549.7; 
| Zumpt, de Colon. p. 348.) It is reckoned by Strabo 


thet the efforts of Pliny to render it a school of | (v. p. 214) among the smaller towns of Venetia, but 


earaing were not altogether fruitless. (Orel. /necr. 


seeius to have rapidly risen into importance, and is 
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repeatel]y mentioned during the later aces of the 
Loman Empire, as one of the most considerable cities 
In this part of Italy. (Entrop. siti, 10; Zosim. v. 
37; Vietor, Apt. 16.) In a. p. 452, it was taken 
and destroved by Attila (/fist. Miscell. xv. p. 549), 
but seems to have been again partially inhabited at 


a dater period (Cassindor. Var. xii. 26), and retained , 


its episcopal see throughout the middie ages, though 


most of the inhabitants migrated to Caurle, in the | 


aljoining lagunes, as those of Alunum did to Tur- 
cello. It is now a mere village, with about 400 
inhabitants, thouch still the nominal see of a bishop, 
who resides at the neighbouring town of Porto 
Gruaro, while Concordia retains the ancient site, as 
well as name, but has no remains of antiquity beyond 
a few inscriptions, It is situated on a small river, 
how called the Lemene, which appears to have been 
navigable in ancient times. (Strab. Le.) This 
must be the same with the * flamen Romatinum” of 
Piny, which he places between the Liyuentia (Li- 
tenca) and ‘Tilavernptus (Zugliamenty): it had a 
port of the sane natne at its mouth, [E. H. B.J 

CONCORDIA JULIA. [Nenroprica.] 

CUONDATE, is the naine of several Gallic towns, 
situated at the angle formed by the junction of two 
rivers; from which it inay be concluded that the 
Gallic term had a meaning which expressed this 
fact. The French names Condat, Condé, or Cone, 
appear to be varivus forms of Condate. 

1, Condate (Kovdare: Mennes), is mentioned in 
the Antonine Itin, and in }tulemy (ii. 8). It was 
the capital of the Redones, and in the Notitia it is 
named Civitas Kedonum, whence has come the 
motern maine, Aenrnes stamis at the point where 
the Veleine receives a small stream. 

2. Another Condate is fixed by the Htin. on the 
road between Melodunum (elu) and Agedincam 
(Sens). The place was at the junction of the Jonne 
and the Seine; but it is now named Montercau, a 
corruption of Monasteriolum, 

3. A third is fixed by the Itin. between Novio- 
macus, the chief town of the Lexovii, and Duro- 
eases (Dreur). This is Conde, on the Jton, at the 
junction of two branches of that river. 

4. A fourth is fixed by the [tin. on the road from 
Augustodunnin (Aufun) to Paris. It is placed be- 
tweeen Nevirnum (Nevers) and Brivoduru:n [Bra- 
vopunum]; and it corresponds to Cosne, at the 
confluence of the little river Nouain with the 
Loire. 

5. The Table places another Condate on the road 
between Mediolanum Santonum or Santones (Saintes), 
and Vesunna or Petrocorii (eriguenr)., Cognac, on 
the Chareate, probably represents the ancient place. 

6. Ausonius (Ap. v. 31) speaks of a Condatis 
portus :— 

“Unus Domnotoni te htore perferet aestus 

Condatern ad portuui, si modo deproperes,” 


D'Anville supposes this place to be represented by 
Condat. an old castle near Libourne, which town is 
at the junction of the L'/sle and the Dordogne ; 
nearly due east of Bordeaux, 

7. The Table places another Condate in the 
country of the Gabali, west of the Cevenna, and on 
the road from Anderitum [AnprEntrem] to Keves- 
sium. The site is uncertain ; but we may certainly 
assume that it was on the Elaver (Allier), which is 
crossed on the road between Anderitum and Re- 
Vessiuin. 


8. The Table places a Condate between Etanna 


CONDIVICNUM. 
| (Yenne), on the Rhone, and Genera. The sis 
supposed to be Sriseel, at the junction of tiv a 
_and the Rhone, in the territury of the Ab ores 
and the Provincia or Gallia Narbonenss, [6 L! 


| CONDATE, in Britain, mentioned twit te | 
Itinerary; firstly, as being 18 miles frm Mer . 


| niain (Manchester), and 20 frem Deva (Cien-): 
i secondly, as 18 miles from Mancaninm, ex 18 
from Mediolanam. A good measure of the orm'2 
character of the lines of the Itinerary is to be *<xx 
in the comparison of these two notices. The Miro 
lanum, which in the tenth Itinerary is se™ 
eighteen miles from Condate, in the seed sais 


thus: ConpatE—Deva M.P. xx.; Bove KE. 


x.; MeEpIOLANO M.P. xx. With these orwen 
assuming their absolute correctness, it would 1 ie 
diffcult to fix the locality of Condaw, if bat ¢ 
Mediolanum were ceriain. This, however, is sare? 
the case. Conzletor. in Cheshire, on the ay oi 
of the partial similarity of naine, has been cas? 
as the representative of Condate; and—with cs 


assumption that Mediolanum = Drayton it Ne | 
shire — Northwich, on the strencth of the balm 


This latter view is Horsley’s, The preseat *tor 
favours a notion of Dr. Tilsted’s that Conday, rac+ 
for name, is Kinderton, near Middlewich. [ROL 


CONDATOMAGUS, another example ula tos 


Condate, with the addition of meg, a arcs 
Gailic ending, The Table places Concatemars » 
tween Segodunum or Rateni (Aodez) ang Leva 


(Lodére), which was within the lim:ts of the I~. 


vincia or Gallia Narbonensis. The site cao * 
ascertained, but we may assume that it is <** 
of the rivers that are crossed on the road {rm Aves 
to Lodére, fab, 

CONDERATES, are only known fram a Peat 
inscription, which records that the boatmen (nuts! 
of the Savne and the Loire, and also tbe bat 
of the Arconée and the Conderates, dessty + 
funeral monument to the metnory of ther rant 
Tauricius Florens, The inscription is as tein 
Dp. M. Tauricio. Florenti Tsanci . Tauncar: 
Veneto . allectori. Galliae patrono nantaram 45> 
corum et Legyricor. Item Arecearommn et Cor 
ratium . Provinciae Galliae, Their pita 5 <> 
sented by Condriew on the west sie of the bee. 
about ten miles below Vienne. Condries is <» + 
small port on the Rhone, partly inhabited br je =* 
well skilled in the navigation of the river. a" 

nters who build boats, “ Allector” # o 
plained by Muratori to be “ tributorum suse?" 
a tax-collector. Forcellini has au artic & 
word. 

The name Conderates implies a place Cad’. 
or something like it; and this is anotber eaxueye 4 
the element Cond in Gallic names. vora L 
(Walckenaer, Géog., gc., vol. i. p. 337.) [8 

CUNDERCUM, in Britain. The stato ¢ * 
first wing of the Asti, according to the Nets 
Generally identitied as the Bentweil Hil in Nr 
umberland. GL! 

CONDIVICNUM, or (Kor8:ov%yxor) COM! 
VINCUM, according to Ptolemy (i. 8), ™ 
name of the capital of the Nannetes or Namuete * 
Celtic people on the lower Jozre, and oo Ur &# 
side, The name appears to be compounded € 
Celtic word Cond and another name, The vm ¢ 
Nantes represents Condivicnum. The ob tom ¢ 
Nantes was nearly comprised in the anzle foro? !7 
the junction of the Erdre with the Loire, Ch 
vicnum was known to the Romans at an early eo 


CONDOCHATES. 


Aveog several Roman inscriptions found there, one, 
itis rightly copied, contains the name of the em- 
wow Tib, Claudius Caesar; and another contains 
ie name of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
caneus, Caesar (8. G. iii. 9) built ships on the 
Laure for his war with the Veneti; and if there was 
| twwn on the site of Nantes in his time, his ships 
jawed it in their way down the Loire. There was 
: Runa road from Limonum (Poitiers) to Nantes, 
rbich in the Table is named Porta Namnetu. There 
ng also a road along the north bank of the Loire 
na Jaliomagus (Angers) to Nantes. A Roman 
‘ul mn from Nantes NW. through Daricrigum 
Voanes) to Gesocribate (Brest). All these routes 
eermine the position of the Portus Namnetam, and 
how that it was of importance. Parts of the Ro- 
mn road between Nantes and Vannes are said to be 
tel, preserved. [G.L.] 
CUNDOCHATES (KovBoxdrns, Arrian, Indic. 
. Pin. vi, 18. s, 22), a river which flowed into the 
ringes, and was, according to Pliny, navigable. 
(olern geographers are agreed that it is now repre- 
vated by the Guanduk, 
CONDRU'SL The Condrusi are mentioned by 
‘weer (#4. G. ii. 4) with other tribes, as called by 
e general name of Germani. T hey were within 
ow tmits of the Belgae of Caesar, and juined the 
mat Belgie confederation to oppose the Rornan pro- 
uwel (p.c. 57). The Condrusi and Eburones 
ert dependent on the Treviri (B. G. iv.6.) The 
tet part of the territory of the Eburones was 
‘tween the Moss (Maas) and the Rhine, and their 
whtenrs on the north were the Menapii. The 
gm amd Condrusi were between the Eburones and 
well Their position is therefore fixed. A docu- 
west of the middle ages places the Comitatus Con- 
rustas, or Condorustus, between the Arduennenses 
»! tie Ripaarii; and the Ripnarii were on the 
ee. There is a district in the Pays de Liege 
al calied Condros or Condrost, east of the Maas. 
‘Aovile states that the archdeaconry of Condroz, 
| tue bishopric of Liége, is “along the Maas, on 
C, scles of the Ourthe,” which is not quite clear. 
‘wekenser makes the Condrusi extend on the east 
wea the Maas from Liege to Dinant. Huy, on 
» east side of the Jfaas, about half way between 
ege amd Namur, is the chief place in Condroz. 
“UNDYLON, in Thessaly, is mentioned by Livy 
(@e @ the four fortresses which defended Tempe. 
Ly aliv. 6) [1 was also called Gonno-Condylon, 
= was ane of the towns of the Perrhaebi. (Liv. 
smi. 25.) Leake places it on the left bank of the 
vwas between Balamtit and the ascent to Rdpsani. 
euke, Northern Greece, vol, iii. p. 397.) 
CONEMBRICA (Leynas, S. of Coimbra), a city 
‘ Lositania, on the high read from Olisipo to Bra- 
wa (Jtim, Ant. p. 421; Plin. iv. 35; Phleg. Trall. 
* Lamgnee. 1.) [P.S.] 
‘UONFLUENTES (Cohlenz), a town in Gallia, 
the junetion of the Ahine and Mosel, is first men- 
tek Sy Suetonius, [Ammiatines.] Ammianus 
an. 3) describes it as a place “ ubi amnis Mosella 
cmahtur Kheno.” This description and the 
varity of the name prove the position of Con- 
ruts; twat it is said that there is not a trace of 
San temains an the spot. The Antonine Itin., 
* lable, and the Notitia also mention the place, 
tos must have been an important position on the 
wash frontier. 
‘aener dees not mention Conflnentes under any 
asw; cot does he mention the S/osel, unless he 
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means this river by the words “ad confluentem 
Mosae et Rheni” (2B. G. iv. 15); and that he does 
mean the junction of the Mosel and Rhine seems to 
be quite clear from the narrative of his attack on 
the Germans and their defeat. Confluentes was in 
the territory df the Treviri, as we may collect from 
Caesar; and a middle age authority, quoted by D'An- 
ville, says “ Cophelince urbs, Treviricae civitatis 
arcliepiscopi.” 
The tern “ confinentes ” was used by the Romans 
to express the junction of two rivers, as in Livy 
iv. 17). 
: There is a Coblenz in Switzerland in the canton 
of Aargau, at the junction of the Aar and the 
Rhine. It is said that many Roman antiquities 
have been found here; and we may infer that the 
Roman name of the place was Conflnentes. [G. L.]} 
CONGAVATA, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as the station of the Second Cohort of the 
Lergi. Generally identitied with Stanwir in Cam- 
berland. {R. G. L.j 
CO'NGEDUS (Codes), a tributary of the Iberus, 
near LBilbilis, mentioned by Martial (Fpig. i. 
50). {P.8J 
CONGUSTUS (Koyyoueros), a place in Galatia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 4), and apparently the 
Congusso of the Table, which it places on a read 
from Amorium to Salaberina, [G. L.] 
CONIACL [Covcnt Inptar.] 

CONVACI, CONISCL = [Cantapxta.] 
CO'NIL or CUNEL (Kotveot, Appian, Hisp. 57 ; 
Kévio, Polyb. x. 7. § 5), a people in the S. of Lusi- 
tania, W. of the Pillars of Hercules and of Baetica, 
with a capital city called Conistorgis or Conistorsis, 
(Strab, iii. p. 141.) They may perhaps be iden- 
tified with the Kuvfow, whom Herodotus makes 
the westernmost people of the whole earth (ii. 33, 
iv. 49). They dwelt in that part of Lusitania 
which the Romans called Cunevs, a name appro- 
priate to the shape of the land, and thus furnishing 
one of the many examples in which the etymological 
significance of a name coincides accidentally with its 
historical usage. [P.S. 

CONISTORGIS, CONISTORSIS. [Contt. } 

CONNI, in Phrygia Magna, is placed by the 
Table between Eucarpia and Nacolea, 32 miles from 
Eucarpia and 40 from Nacolea. Pliny (v. 32) 
means this place when he speaks of Conium, and 
Ptolemy (v. 2) has it Conna. Harduin observes on 
the passage of Pliny (v.32) that the old reading was 
Iconium. Under the Byzantine empire Conna was 
called Cone, and was a bishopric of Phrygia Salutaris, 
of which Synnada was the metropolis, It is very diffi- 
cult to fix the position of this place from the Table and 
from Ptolemy. Leake supposes that Conni may be 
“not far tothe southward of Altun Tash, near where 
the reads to Altun Tash, both from Karahissér and 
from Sandukli, cross the ancient road.” (Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 166.) Altun Tash is a little north of 39° 
N. lat., and due south of Kutahigah, [G. Lj 

CONO’PE, afterwards ARSI'NOE (Kewvedwn : 
Eth, Kovwwevs, Kavenirns, Kovwwaios: 'Apowdn: 
Eth. ’Apawotrns, *Apawoets : Anghelokastro), 
townof Aetolia, near the eastern bank of the Achelous, 
and 20 stadia from the ford of this river. It was 
only a village, till it was enlarged by Arsinoé, the 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Polybius, 
in his history of the Social War (#. c. 220—217), 
calls it Conope, though elsewhere he calls it Arsinod 
or Arsinoia (‘Apowola). It is mentioned by Cicero 
under the name of Arsinot’. Near this town the 
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river Cyathus flowed into the Achelous from the! A.p. 410. He was buried in the bed of a Intl rivt 
Jake Hyria, which is also called Conope by Anto- | or torrent, which falls into the Crathis, iast ‘ev 


ninus Liberalis. (Strub, p. 460; Pol. iv. 64, v. 6, 
7, 13, ix. 45, xxx. 14; Cic. o Pis. 37; Antonin. 
Lib. 12; Steph. Bos. 2.; Leake, Northern Greece, | tius, and by Jornandes Basentinus. 


vol. i. p. 152.) [AKrota, p. 64, a.) 


CONOPEIUM (Kovwretov or Kovwmov), East 
of the mouth of the Halvs, Arrian (p, 16) mentions 


, Consentia. This is now called the Besa: the 
ancient name is variously Written Basentus. Ba-+s- 
(Jornax 
R. Get. 30; P. Diac. Mist. Misceil. xiii. p 534) 
| Consentia continued to be a place of mnpertace 
through the middle ages: and the modem rity of 


a marsh and port Nanstathmus, 90 stadia from | Cosenza is still the capital of the province of Cs 


the Halvs, or 120 according to Marcian. — Fifty 
stadia further along the coast Arrian places Cono- 
peium, atmarsh, The site seems to be Koumpaas, 


on the coast SE. of the mouth of the Halys or Aizid 


Jrmak. Hamilton (Researches, vol. i, p. 293) 
makes Conopeiuin 16 miles froin Amisus (Samsun), 
which is to the south, and about 5 miles from 
Naustathnins, which is to the north. [G. L.] 


labria Citra, 
Consentia stood on the line of the hich mad ¢bh= 
led throngh Bruttium from Muranom, in Lucas, 
to Rhegium. The Itinerary places it 49 MP. ima 
Muranum, and 57 from Vibo Valeutia: and thee 
distances are confirmed by a remarkable insenzt.a, 
found at Polla (the ancient Forum Populi) @ 
which, as well as in the Tab. Peat., the name » 


CONO'VIUM, in Britain, one of the four places of | wntten Cosentia, (/tin, Ant. p. 1100 Orell Iner. 


the eleventh Itinerary, Segovium, Varis, and Deva 
being the other three: probably Conway. [R. G. L.J 
CONSA'BRUM.  [Carvetant.] 
CONSE'NTIA (Keveertia, Appian; Kwoertia, 
Strab.; Kovoertia, Ptol.: th, Consentinus: Co- 
senza), an iuland city of Bruttium, situated on a 
hill rising above the valley of the Cratlus, near the 
sources of that river, 
of the Bruttians (vi. p.256); aud it appears to have 
been from an early period the most considerable 
town belonging te that people, as distinguished from 
the Greek cities on the coast. 
history during the expedition of Alexander, king of 
Kjeirus, and Livy mentions it among the places 





It first appears in- 


| 


3308; Mommsen, Inser. Neap. 6276.) [E HB) 

CONSILVUNUM or COSILUNUM, a town of Le- 
cania, mentioned only in the*‘Liber Coloniarum, whrk 
enumerates it among the Praetecturae of that pp 
vince (p. 209), and by Cassiodorns ( Varr, run 33) 
who calls it “ antiquissima civitas.” We learn fren 
the latter that a great fair was held every rear wa 


Strabo calls it the metropolis , suburb of the tewn, to which he gives the mame a 


Marcilianum, This js in all probability the sao» 
place called in the Itinerary Marcelliana (/tia. dat 
p- 110), and a local antiguary has pointed out a spt 
still called Warciliana, between La Sala and Peunda, 
in the valley of the Tanagro, where there is a 
markable fountain, corresponding to one mentinesd 


taken by that monarch; but this seems to be a by Cassiodorus. The situation of Conslinum is sed 


inistake, as it was still in the hands of the enemy at 
the time of his death, which took place near Pan- 
dosia, in the same part of Brattium: after that 


to be indicated by some ruins on a hill near Persia 
(Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 405—409.) [EH b.] 
CONSORANIT, enumerated by Phas (ir. 19> 


event his mutilated remains were sent to Cousentia, among the peoples of Aquitania. He menthuns them 
and interred there. (Liv. viii. 24.) During the between the Tarnates and Ausci. In anutber pace, 
Second Punie War, Consentia at first held aloof from; where he is describing the Narbonensis Procwecam 
the rest of the Bruttians, when they espoused the | (iii. 4), he says, “ In ora regio Sardonum, intusy;ae 


alliance of Hannibal; buat it was soon after reduced 
by the Carthaginian general Himileo. (1d. xxiii. 30.) 
Three years later (4,c. 213) the Consentini are 


mentioned as returning to the Roman alliance; but | 


notwithstanding this statement, we find them again 
appearing among the cities hostile to Rome, and it 


The Consorani seem to Lave 
occupied the country called Conserans or Comerreme. 
lat the base of the Pyrenees, between Bigurre mui 

‘oiz, The names Consoranni and Constarsm sopeamr 
to be the same, and yet Pliny assizus ane peop > 
Aquitania, and the other to Narbuneasis. The = 


Consuaranorum,” 





was not till p.c. 204 that Consentia, together with | clusion is, that, according to the divisions of Play's 
Pandosia and Clampetia, was reduced or compelled time, part of the Con-orani were within Aqotzamam. 
to submit. (Liv. xxv. 1, xxviii, TL, xxix. 38,‘ and part within Narbonensis. We have an i tic=-e 
xxx. 19; Appian, Annib. 56.) Appian calls it at like this in the case of the Ruteni, the in Carma 
this time a large city: it appears to have been less time were divided into Ruteni Provinciale & ti 
severely treated than most of the Bruttian towns, Provincia, and Ruteni beyond the limits of the Po 


and continued to be a place of importance. Lucilius 
alludes to the Consentini as possessing superior re- 

fiieiment to the rest of the Bruttians, and more on 
a par with the Sicilians and Tarentines. (Lucil. ap. 
Civ. de Fin, i. 3.) It is mentioned as a town of 
importance during the war of Spartacus (Oros, v.24), 
and in B.c.40 it was besieged for some time by | 
Sextus Pompeius, but without success. (Appian, 
B.C. vy. 56, 58.) Under Augustus it received a 
body of colonists, and continued to enjoy municipal 
rights under the Roman empire, but did not rank as 
acolony, (Plin, iii, 5. s. 10; Ptol. iii, 1. § 74; 
Lib, Colon, p. 209.) Its territory was noted for its 
apple-trees, which bore fruit twice a year, (Varr. 
R. Ri. 7. § 6.) Towards the close of the Roman 
empire, Consentia is again mentioned in history as 
the scene of the death of Alaric, who had made it 
his head-quarters, while planning a descent upon 
Sicily, a few months only after the capture of Rone, 








vincia, It is probable that before the time ~ -&~— 
gustus all the Consorani were in the Narkorcsnce. 
The modern St. Lizier, in the department of 4 ™= y= 
was within the limits of the Consrani, [G.L- 4 
CONSTA‘NTIA or CONSTANTINA (Seem 
oravtia, Hier, p. 714; Kevorartiva, Sad, She pe 
B. 8. v. Nicephorium; Procop, B, P. i. 13; Ae 
Mare, xviii. 7), a town of some importance @ 
potamia, on the road between Nisibis ant Catr-fecmee_ 
at no distance from Edessa, which, after bs @-geam — 
ture from Nisibis, was the residence of th Pex Salis 
sopotamiae till the foundation of Dara (Fro™S~ ae 
Aed. ii. 5). There is considerable varnteo SR 
ferent authors in the way in which the ram? of Qe 
town is written. Stephanus B calls it (oe! 
and states that it was another name fir - 
rium; Suidas, Constantina and Consarie®, “* Sometp 
latter form occurs also in the Itinerary of Hite ee 
In the Excerpt. Procop. ap Photiam, ¢ Sie 


CONSTANTIA, 


Constantia; so also in the Notit. Imp. Roman. under 
the Dux Mesopotamiae. Evagrius (2. 2. i.) en- 
titles Sophronius Keworartivaiwy 'Emaxérov, and 
wm the list of the bishops who subscribed the Council 
ef Chaleeden, he is called Bishop of Constantinopolis 
is the province of Osrboene. It appears to have borne 
aber names, as Antoninopolis and Maximianopolis, 
io the fourth century, to have been nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, but to have been rebuilt by Con- 
antiogs. (Chron. Edess. ap. Asseman. Bibl. Or. i. 
p 395; Malala, Chron. xii. p. 312.) [V.] 
CONSTA'NTIA (Coutances), a place in the NW. 
of Gallia, which Ammianus (xv. 11) calls Castra 
Ceutantia, In the Notitia the Civitas Constantia 
is mentioned as being in Lugdunensis Secunda. A 
ues! tradition assigns the foundation of this place 
) Comstantins Chlorus, the father of Constantine. 
Anniangs says that the Sequana (Seine) enters the 
wa near Constantia; but his geography of Gallia is 
rery imexact. The name of the Pagus Constantinus 
® the origin of the name Cétantin, which in the 
tate. geography of France designated 
te peninsula in which Coutances is situated. [G.L.] 
CONSTANTIA CYPRL [Sacamis.] 
CUNSTA'NTLA PHOENICIAE. [Antara- 


oa] 

CUNSTANTLA'NA ( Kovoravriavd ; Kostendsje), 
i town in Moesia, on the coast of arin tie south- 
ast of Istropolis. (Procop. De Aedif. iv. LI. p. 307; 
Lierocl. p. 637.) [L. S.] 

CONSTANTI'NA. [Crera.] 

CONSTANTINO’POLIS, the capital of the Lower 
Unpire, and founded by Constantine the Great on 
te site of the ancient Byzantium. 


I. History or Byzantium. 

Brantiom (Be(dyriov: Eth. Bu(dvrios, Byzan- 
ite: Adj. BeCarriaxds, Bu(artids, Bu(arris, Bufar- 
sardt, Bufarresavdés). The foundation of this city 
1 werted to the Megarians in ».c. 667, a few 
em later than its neighbour Chalcedon (Euseb. 
tea.; Clanton, F. H. vol. i. p. 194) on the site 
fatorn called Lygos (Plin. iv. 18; Auson. Clar. 
“7. 13.) In B.c. 628 a second colony was sent 
©: from Megaris under Zeuxippus. (Lydus de Mag. 
‘om. li 70; Clinton, ¥. 4. vol. i. p. 208.) The 
mesminsion of the worship of Hera (whose temple 
wth here and at Argos was on the citadel), and the 
nelitams concerning Io confirm the general asser- 
m of Hesvehins of Miletus that the Argives had 
\share in the foundation of the city. (Miiller, Dor. 
“1.133. trans.) Byzantiasn was situated at 
ue apex ef the triangle which faces the shores of 
lta, and meets the waters of the Thracian Bosporus. 
!} oracle of Apollo which commanded the colonists 
+ build their new city opposite to the “land of the 
ied,” alluding to the superiority of the site of By- 
action to that of Chaleedon (Herod. iv. 144; Strab. 
& p 320; Tac. Amn. xii. 63) did not compromise 
be tofalibitity of the Pythoness by its advice. Few 
ce could boast so magnificent a position: com- 
weuling the two opposite shores of Europe and Asia, 
‘etited the advantages of security and great faci- 
iis fe trade, with the choicest gifts of nature, and 
Se meat strikingly picturesque scenery. (Polyb. iv. 
9: Zoi, ii. 30.) On the S. it was bathed by 
@ waters of the Propontis, on the N. by those of 
w@ Golden Horn (1d «épas). The river Lycus 
mered inte this arm of the Bosporus a perpetual 
tra of fresh water, which cleansed the bottom, 
ies efurded @ retreat for the periodical shoals of fish, 
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especially of the Pelamys kind, which come down 
from the Palus Maeotis, and round by the E. and S. 
coast of the Euxine into the channel (Strab. 1. c.). 
This fishery employed and supported a large number 
of the poorer class of freemen, (Arist. Pol. iv. 4. 
§ 1.) The fish was salted and became an article of 
considerable traffic, and the harbour obtained its 
epithet of golden from the riches derived from this 
source, (Plin. ix. 20.) The port, which is about 
7 miles in length, was both secure and capacious ; 
and as the tide is scarcely felt, the constant depth 
of the water allowed vessels to land their goods con- 
veniently, as the largest ships might rest their heads 
against the houses, while their sterns float in the 
water. (Procop. de Aed. i. 5.) As the key of the 
Euxine and the Aegean no vessel could from 
the one sea to the other without the leave of the 
people of Byzantium, who gained a considerable 
revenue from the duties they levied on the corn-sbips 
which passed in and out from the Euxine. (Polyb. 
iv. 38.) 

In the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, Byzantium was 
taken by Otanes, general of the forces on the coast 
of Thrace. (Herod. v. 26.) Afterwards, it sided 
with the Jonians in their revolt (Herod. v. 103), but 
on the arrival of the Phoenician fleet the inhabitants, 
without even waiting for it, fled to Mesambria. 
(Herod. vi. 33.) Pausanias, after the battle of Pla- 
taea, wrested it from the Medes. (Thue. i. 94.) 
And hence Justin (ix. 1. § 3) calls him the founder 
of Byzantium. After an interval of 7 years Cimon 
obtained it for the Athenians. (Diod. xi. 60; Plut. 
Cim, 5; Thuc. i. 131.) In 440, the Byzantines 
juined the Samians and revolted from Athens, but 
afterwards submitted. (Thuc.i.117.) In 416, in 
common with the Chalcedonians, they made an ex- 
pedition into Bithynia, and perpetrated great cruel- 
ties, (Diod. xii, 82.) In 408, Byzantium was be- 
sieged by the united forces of the Athenians under Al- 
cibiades, a wall of circumvallation was drawn around 
it, and various attacks made by missiles and batter- 
ing engines. These had no effect upon the Lacedae- 
monian garrison; but when the blockade was strictly 
kept up, and the population were dying of hunger, 
in the absence of Clearchus the Spartan commander, 
Cydon and a Byzantine party opened the gates by 
night and admitted the Athenians into the wide 
inner square called the Thrakion. Favourable terms 
were granted to the town, which was replaced in its 
condition of a dependent ally upon Athens, (Xen. 
Hell. i. 3. § 15—22; Died. xiii. 67; Plut. Adcid, 
31; Frontin. iii. 2. § 3; Polyaen. i, 48. § 2.) In 
405, after the battle of Aegos-Potami, Lysander re- 
captured Byzantium, and placed Sthenelaus there as 
“ harmost” with a garrison (Xen. Hell, ii, 2. § 2.). 
It was under the power of the Lacedaemonians when 
the Ten Thousand made their retreat; in conse- 
quence of the fraud and harsh dealing of the Ad- 
miral Anaxibius, the soldiers were exasperated, be- 
came masters of the town, and Byzantium would 
have been sacked had it not been for the energy and 
eloquence of Xenophon. (Anab. vii. i. §§ 5—32.) 
In 390, Thrasybulus changed the government of 
Byzantium, which was already in alliance with 
Athens, from an oligarchy into a democracy, and 
sold the tenths of the merchant vessels sailing out 
of the Euxine. (Xen, Hell. iv. 8. §§ 25—27.) In 
363, Epaminondas visited Byzantium, drove off 
Laches with the Athenian squadron, and prevailed 
upon several of the allies of Athens to declare in his 
favour. (Lsocr. Orat. v. J’hilip. 53; Diod. xv. 79.) 

Uv 
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In 356, Byzantium, along with Rhodes and Chios, 
united with the newly-flourishing commonwealth of 
Cos, and Mausolus king of Caria, in an endeavour to 
throw off the Athenian dominion: an engagement 
which was to have taken place by sea, was prevented 
by astorm, (Diod, xvi. 21.) In 340, the Athenians, 
urged on by Demosthenes, sent succours to Byzan- 
tinin, which was besieged by Philip; the combined 
fleet under the command of Chares met Amyntas 
and the Macedonian ships, and were defeated. In 
the following year Chares was superseded by Pho- 
cion, when the Athenians behaved with such mode- 
ration to their allies, and showed so much courage 
against the besiegers, that Philip was compelled to 
raise the siege, (Diod. xvi. 77; Plut. Phoe. 14.) 
During this memorable attack, on a dark night when 
the Macedonians were on the point of seizing upon 
the town, a light appeared in the heavens and re- 
vealed to the inhabitants their danger. (Steph. B. 
8.0. Boomopos; Eustath. ad Dionys. 143.) Hesy- 
chius the Milesian, who tells the same story, adds 
that an image in honour of this interference was 
erected to Torch-bearing Hecate. The crescent, which 
is found on Byzantine coins (Mionnet, Deser. des Med. 
vol. i. p 378), and which was adopted by the Turks 
as their device after the capture of Constantinople 
(comp. Von Hammer, Gesch, der Osman, vol. i. p. 
93) is supposed to commemorate the portent. This 
repulse to the suceessful career of Philip was one of 
the proudest feats of the great orator, and in his 
speech upon the crown Demosthenes often recurs to 
it. The Byzantines, in gratitude for the valuable 
assistance they had received, deereed to the Athenians 
the right of isopolity, the extraordinary privilece of 
precedence at games and public ceremonies, with 
exemption from compnisory “ liturgies.” The decree, 
which with all the original Dorisms is preserved in 
Demosthenes (de Cor, p. 255), directed that in per- 
petual memory of the benefit, 3 statues each 16 
cubits high, representing the people of Byzantium 
and Perinthas crowning the Athenians, should be 
placed in a public part of the city. 

The Byzantines were afterwards engaged in per- 
petual wartare with the neighbouring barbarians, and 
were unable to keep them off either by resistance or 
tribute. To crown the other evils of war, their har- 
vests were either carried off or destroved by the 
enamy, till, in 279, they agreed to pay the Gauls a 
yearly tribute of 3000, 5000, and 10,000 pieces of 
gold, and at last the large sain of 80 talents, on con- 
dition that their lands should not be ravaged. (Po- 
Ivh, iv. 46; Liv xxxviii. 16; Bockh, Feon. of Athens, 
p- 595, trans.) Their sufferings in this respect 
compelled them to have recourse to many extraor- 
dinary measures for procuring money, and finally to 
the impesition of the transit duties which involved 
them in the war with Rhodes. Still, during this 
time, while suffering the penalty of Tantalus (Polyb. 
Lc.), they enjeved municipal independence. (Diod. 
xix. 77.) Inthis war Byzantium was supported by 
Attalus, king of Pergamus. Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, was a partizan of Rhedes, and the Byzantines 
endeavoured to set up Tiboctes, an uncle of Prusias, 
as rival for his throne. Prusias seized on their 
Asiatic possessions, while the Thracians pressed hard 
upon them on the European side; and in 219 a 
peace, under the mediation of the Gallo-Grecian 
king Cavarus, was conchided on very unfavourable 
terns for Byzantium. (Polyb. iv. 46—52.) While 
Rome was contending against the pseudo-Philip of 


Macedon, Antiochus, and Mithridates, it granted to . 
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Byzantium, for good services rendered on the oreasss. 
the rank of a free and confederate div. Depin 
arose, and an appeal was made to Rome, stich ~ 
sulted in a decree, proposed by Clodias, and pat a 
force by Piso, who exhibited himself rather a sce- 
queror than an ally and magistrate. (Cic, de Pre 
Consul, 2—4; Tac. Ann. xii. 62.) Tt appear: the 
Claudius remitted the tribute Byzantiam had to ps, 
for five years, in consequence of the keses ¢ + 
Thracian war (Tac. Ann. xii. 63), and that Ve 
pasian stripped it of its privileges, and reduced t 
the condition of a Roman province. (Suet. Ver. s) 
In the civil wars between Severus and Pecem= 
Niger, Byzantium took the part of the latter, at 
after a resistance of three years, was taken 9 1% 
Severus treated the inhabitants with bis ural c- 
difference to human life or suffering. The Soma 
walls of massive square stones, so well fastened 
gether by iron bolts that the whole seemed to b 2 
block, were levelled with the earth. The so" 
and magistrates were put to death, the pecpess 4 
the citizens confiscated, and the town itself, deem 
of all political existence (7d dfiaua 1d redraw. 
made over to the Perinthians, (Dion Cass. [25", 
6—14; Herodian, iii, L—7; Zosim. i 8.) Ser 
afterwards relented, and, visiting Byzantium, ah 
lished the tewn with magnificent baths, potes 
round the Hippodrome, and other buildings Te 
name of Augusta Antonina was given it, m boo 
of Antoninus Bassianus, (Suid. s. 0. Zeéqper, > 
sim, ii. 30; Cedren. p, 252.) Caracalla retord » 
the inhabitants their rights and franchis, (*8- 
tian. Caracall.1.) It is retnarked by Gibboo (2 
and Fail, vol. i. p. 205), that the charge aru? 
Severus of having deprived the Roman people f U¢ 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of fore 
and Asia, was but too well justified whet. 2 S 
succeeding age, the fleets of the Goths com 2 
Euxine, and passed through the undefenied be | 
porus into the centre of the Mediterranean. Te 
soldiers of Gallienus massacred most of the ates 
and not one old family remained in later tes 
cept those who had previonsly left the tow. (T™ 
bell. Poll, Gallien. 6.) Under Clandins IL te 
mainder of the Byzantines fought bravely agaat 
Goths. (Trebell. Poll. Claud. 9.) In the ani 
which sneceeded the abdication of Diocletian & 
fortifications of Byzantium had been strengie: 
Licinius, after the battle of Adrianople, rtm 7 
this stronghold; Constantine pursued the sec: # 
vigorously, by constructing mounds of an equal bet 
with the rmemparts, and erecting towers spt rt 
foundation, from which the besieged were ale © 
large stones and darts hurled by engines, tha 
town at length surrendered. 
The constitution of Byzantinm was at fret ney 
though there is some doubt about this, as He > 
the Milesian calls Dineus general of the Broute™ | 
(Miiller, Dor. vol. ii, p. 174, trans.) It afterre® 
became an aristocracy,—the native ie = 
Bithynians, being in iscly the same conte 
the Helots. (piv liich oo Aiko vi, par.) Te 
oligarchy which succeeded was, in 390, chang=! 
a democracy by Thrasybulus the Athemso: = 
equal privileges were at the same time prot 
granted to the new citizens, who, on account ¢ 
demands, had been driven from the city br & 
ancient colonists. (Arist. Pol. v, 2. §10.) Ae 
this the democracy seems to have continued fea 
long time. (Theopomp. ap. Athen. xi. p. 256) 
the document quoted by Demosthenes (vf Cer ' a 
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the senate (BeAd) transfers a decree yt first — II. Fourpation or ConsTANTINOPLeE. 
(erpa) to an individnal, in order to bring it before} Jt. was upon this gently sloping promontory, which 
a» assembly of the people (Ala), The office of sivas anh Obemasting Wick benioece tw Backea asa 
Hieremmamon occurs in decrees (Dem. 1. c.; Polyb. | the Western world, and which nature has intended 
is. 52) and on coins, as also does that of Archon, | for the centre of a great monarchy, that Constantine, 
which probably came in with the democracy. From | after determining to remove the seat of empire from 
the habit of the townspeople passing their time in | the banks of the Tiber, determined to fix the city 
the market-place and harbour, and the number of | which bore the name of its founder. The modern 
European, as well as the Arabic (Constanije) name 
of the city, preserves the memory of the first em- 
peror of the East. The Turkish /stambul or Stam- 
bul, is a corruption of the Greek els rv wéAw, 
Like the ancient mistress of the world, its foundations 
were to be laid upon seven hills, and the emperor 
called it the New Rome,—a title which he con- 
firmed by a law, engraved on a column of marble, in 
a place called the Strategion; but, however much 
his capital might outwardly resemble the elder Rome, 
it was not permitted to bear the name of the Eternal 
City. 

The foundations of the city were laid according to 
an Imperial edict (Theodos. Cod. xiii. 5. s. 7), in 
obedience to the commands of Heaven. On foot 
with a lance in his hand, the emperor led a stately 
procession which was to mark the boundaries of 
Constantinople. As he did not pause, the attendants, 
astonished at the enormous size of the future capital, 
asked him how far he intended to advance. Con- 
stantine replied “ when He that goes before me shall 
stop.” (Philostorg. ii. 9.) At a later period, the 
honour of having inspired the choice of a founder 
was attributed to the Virgin Mother, who became 
the tutelary guardian of the city. Constantinople 
arose, if not a Christian, certainly not a Pagan city. 
The ceremonial of the dedication exhibited that 
strange compound of religions of which Constantine 
himself was a type. After a must splendid exhibi- 
tion of chariot games in the Hippodrome, the em- 
peror was carried in a magnificent car through the 
most public part of the city, surrounded by his 
guards, in the attire of some religious ceremonial 
with torches in their hands. The emperor bore a 
golden statue of the Fortune of the city in his 
hands. The rites of inauguration lasted forty days, 
though the 11th of May, a. p. 330, is considered 
as the birth-day of the city. 


Ill. Extent, Limits, anp Porvation. 


The walls of Constantine across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, were begun at a distance of 
15 stadia from the old fortifications, and stretching 
from the port to the Propontis, enclosed five out of 
the seven hills upon which the city stood, but were 
not finished before the reign of Constantius. In 
401, Arcadius repaired these walls which had fallen 
in the earthquake that had taken place in that year, 
In 413, during the minority of Theodosius II., 
Anthemius, the Praetorian praefect, razed the old 
fortifications and built a new inclosure of walls. In 
447 this was thrown down by an earthquake, and 
rebuilt in three months by the diligence of the 
praefect Cyrus. This double line of strong and 
lofty stone walls have, except on the land side, 
almost disappeared, but in a dilapidated state they 
still exist, extending from the port to the sea of 
Marmora for about 4 English miles, presenting 
magnificent and picturesque specimens of mural 
ruins, The wall was flanked at short intervals by 
towers, mostly rectangular. The extreme length of 
the city at this period, and it never to any great 
extent exceeded these limits, was about 3 M. P., 
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Seeign and native traders who resorted to it, Byzan- 
tem displayed the usual characteristics of a large 
wapert town. They were an idle luxurious race, 
spending their days in the numerous public-honses, 
where the excellent wine which was furnished by 
Marenea and other regions, offered great temptations. 
They aot only tippled in taverns, but also fed like 
rluttoms, according to Diphilus (ap. Athen. iv. p. 
132). They devoured such quantities of young 
jannies that their whole frame became well nigh 
rlutinous, and it was thought they would have 
vem absorbed in mucilage. To sustain their va- 
war, which took fright at the sound of a trumpet, 
be general, Leo or Leonidas, was obliged during 
ibe sege of Philip of Macedon to allow cook-shops 
ind canteens to be established along the ramparts. 
Athen. x p. 442; Aelian, iii. 14; Mliller, Dor. 
ou p 41l, trans.) A democracy of such boon 
wnpamens was not, as may be supposed, very 
riwly, and seems to have acted upon the “ laissez 
um” principle enounced by a certain Byzantine 
emagogue who, when he was asked what the law 
*yined, replied, “ whatever I please.” (Sext. Em- 
w. ade. Rhet, § 37.) 

Ina money was coined at Byzantium for the home 
wrwation, that the silver might be used for foreign 
sult amd the purposes of war. It was current in 
 Pelopon jesian war, and bore the Doric name Si- 
we (Aristoph. Nub. 250; Pollux, vii. § 106, ix. 
78; Hesrch. s.0.; Bickh, Econ, Ath. p. 596, 
oes). None of this iron money is now extant. For 
me of this city, see Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 26; Rasche, 
Zip 1636: Bandar. vol. ii. p. 456. 

The dialect of the district appears to have con- 
wd many Dorisms. (Dem. 4 ¢c.; Chandler, Jn- 
ryt. Append. p. 95.) 

The arigin of the Byzantine church is somewhat 
wertain: the modern Greeks, in their zeal not to 
ral t the Latins the advantage of antiquity, attri- 
* it» foundation to the Apostle St. Andrew. It 
vertas that during the time of Severus there were 
wy Christians at Byzantium. (Le Quien, Orient. 
trwt. vol. iL pp. 8, 196; Tertull. ad Scapul. c. 3; 
+ bean, Has Emp. vol. i. p. 300.) 

Accent Byzantium was situated on the first of 
* even hills upon which, rising one above another, 
* medera city stands; but its area occupied more 
«2 the first region of the later town. In all pro- 
tiny it extended over the three regions which lie 
ted the triangular space now filled by the Se- 
o* According to Dionysius of Byzantium, its 
runierence was 40 stadia. (Comp. Zosim. ii. 30; 
thas, de Top. Const. i. 2.) 
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and the circuit rather Jess than 13 M.P. The 
Sycae, or fig trees, formed the thirteenth region be- 
yond the harbour, and were much embellished by 
Justinian. The suburb of Blachernae was not 
taken into the city till the reign of Heraclius, 
Constantine had been most anxious to have his 
capital frequented: he summoned senators from 
Rome, and, according to the vague expression of 


_which it was subject. 
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under the hardness of the shape, and the smers 
of the expression, the dull and slavish ov: 
A purer faith had incest 


et 
eeu 


| freed the later Greeks from the degradation & we 


Eusebius, drained other cities in its behalf, yet its | 


population never beeame considerable when com- 
pared with ancient Rome, and modern capitals. By 
fur the larger part of the inhabitants were Chris- 
tinns, but these were not estimated by Chrysostom 
(/n Act. Apost, hom. xi, vol. ix. p. 103) at more than 
Lov UUd, 


IV. History. 


Were it even possible in any form which could be | 


useful to the reader to trace the fortunes of the 
Lower Empire, within the limited space of an 


article like this, a sketch of Byzantine history would | 


net fall within the province of a work, which con- 
fines itself to the age of Greeian and Roman civilisa- 
tion. 





seraglio, had given an impulse to intelectual de 
velopment, and infused a sense of the respomiu- 
ties of power to which their Ottoman concurs 
were strangers. But even Christianity fab: % 
concile the conflicting elements and heetile sztia-e 
of the East and West, and was itself pepetmie: & 
an admixture of Onental thought and seutme 
And in later times, after the severance of Cowtn- 
tinople from the Latin Communion, the rs ¢ 
Europe had no sympathy for what as comer 
an alien creed. Standing in this isolated pee 
on the very outposts of Western civilisatin, 2 ct 
off from that by differences of lancuage, maces 
and religion, Constantinople, unable te compra. 
but rather despising that vigorous Teatm “*e 
upon which the elder races were engrafted. ax 
incorporate any of those elements which have 
to make up the aggregate of modern Larpr 


7} 
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a 


' while, on the other hand, it is difficult to tract Le 


But as the topography of the city can hardly | 


he understood without some knowledge of the facts | 


of the history being presupposed, it has been thought 
advisable to subjoin a short summary of the most 
memorable events connected with Constantinople 
itself. 

The city of Constantine, the birth of an elder and 
effete age, has throughout its long history borne the 
stamp of its parenage, and displayed the vices of 
its original conformation. The position of the By- 
zantine empire is unique; geographically it was 
Enropean, but nationally it reflected the Oriental 
type of character, It had indeed Roman blood, but 
the people who had sprang froin the loins of Mars, 
and were suckled by the she-wolf, gave it little but 
their name. Lt did not speak their tongue, and was 
completely severed from the old republican associa- 
tions and free spirit which still survived the fall of 
Rowan liberty. The despotism of the court of Con- 
stantinople could not endure even the forms of free 
institutions, and the relics of municipal privileges 
which inherited from Rome have had so much in- 
Huence in moulding the law and constitution of 
inudern Europe, The Caesar of the East was the 
counterpart of his Moslem conqueror, and the 
change from the Proto Sebast to the Sultan would 
have been one simply of name, had it not been for 
the superior energy and virtues of thie first Osmanli 
princes. The one like the other had his viziers, 
his janissaries, his slaves, and his eunnehs alter- 
nately cajoling and tyrannizing over prince and 
people. Through the dreary monotony of the his- 
tory of the Eastern empire, so deticient in moral and 
political interest, there are always coming into view 
the characteristic features of Asiatic tyranny :—the 
domestic treason, — the prince bern in the purple, 
— the unnatural queen-mother,——the son or the 
brothers murdered or blinded, — the sudden revolu- 
tions of the throne, — the deposition of the sovereign, 
but the government remaining the same, — and the 
people careless as to who or what their tyrant might 
be. Every thing by which a people can outwardly 
show what is within — literature, art, and architec- 
ture, displays the influence of the East. The litera- 
ture learned, artificial, florid, but deficient in elegance 
and grace, and without a spark of genius to illumine 
it. The art but the tigure of their ceremonial life, 
deficient in all deep and sincere feeling, and showing, 





slight reaction that the Greek empire bas nad S98 
the West, till its fall, when it contribute # "ac! 
to the revival of letters and the modern sjant, by oF 
dispersion of ancient literature and cultur. (?+ 
A. b, 1204, Constantinople retained the ants 4 
the E., or Lower Roman Empire: in that rear 2 = 
captured by “the blind old Dandolo” ad & 
French. From a. p. 1204 to 1261 it beam GW 
seat of the Latin Empire, and on the momax # 
the 25th of July, 1261, reverted to the uncapest 
possession of the Greeks, 

On the 29th of May, 1453, Constantine AT. 
the last of the Palacologi, fell upon the walls df 
capital, with the words, @eAw Sareiy warcer b (FF. 
Since that period it has been looked apt i & 
people of the East as the seat of the suprese te 
poral and spiritual power, and the Soiias be * 
come the heir of the Caesars. 

More cannot be done here than enumersie s 
of the leading events of which Constantino ot 
has been the theatre during this long pnw « & 
existence. It would be unnecessary to refer he 
who wish to know more on this suket » ® 
masterly work of Gibbon. Le Beau ( Histor o be 
Empire) is a writer less known, and thoug? © 
cient in criticism, his work contains mack i> 
tion. The notes appended by St. Martic, thr 
known Oriental scholar, will be found es" 
useful. The History of the Ieonecla-t Pra ™ 
be read in Schlosser (Geschichte der Bile 
menden Kaiser). 

The empire of the East began with be = * 
Arcadins, a.p. 395. Jnstinian, a. p. 837—* 
has the honour of being considered th 9 
founder of Constantinople. In the fifth rw * 
reign the factions of the Circus and the ne>7” 
sedition of the Nika almost laid the ott & #* 
A description of the buildings with winch * 
peror adorned his ruined capital is reerved St * 
topography of the city. In 616 Chane => 
tained his camp fur ten years in the presence 4“ 
city. In 626 Heraclius delivered it Imm > 
Persians and Avars. In 668—675, the Av 
for the first time besieged Constantine. 
baffled by the strength of the walls, and the > 
effects of the Greek fire, fell to the tamer - 
30,000 men. Im the second siege, Tle 
they were again compelled to retreat. Ib 
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Ent expedition of the Russians against Constanti- 
onpde tonk place; followed by a second in 904; a 
tietd im 941; and a fourth in 1043. In 1203 the 
Lation first besieged and conquered, and in 1204 
tex by storm and pillaged the imperial city: a. p. 
1261 forms a pew aera for Constantinople, in conse- 
uenee of its recovery by the Greeks. In 1422 
‘ i was besieged by Amurath II., but 
ne Byzantine empire was respited for a space of 
iurty years till it fell, in 1453, before the con- 
cenng sword of Mohammed II. 

It would be interesting to trace the domestic cha- 
wcter amd training of the citizens which hastened 
he ram of the Eastern empire. The writers of 
Sraantine history do not furnish many distinct state- 
cmt, bet hints and allusions are to be found in the 
vtukes of the palpit orator, or from the petty pro- 
shathons of the imperia] code. On this subject much 
wesble information maybe obtained in Montfaucon 
Mem. de fAcad. des Inacrip. vol. xiii. p. 474; 
laler, De Genio, Moribus, et Luzu Aevi Theodo- 
mi; Milman, Hist. of Christianity ; and the Quar- 
oly Reriew, vol. Ixxviii. p. 346). While the life 
i the upper classes was characterised by the pomp 
mi prafigality of civilisation without any of its 
enabling or hamanizing influences, the lower ranks 
nore inordinately devoted to amusement. The ath- 
“<« games of ancient Greece had given way to the 
wigar exhibitions of juggling, rope-dancing, and 
anhing. The drama was supplanted by mimes 
ol pantomimes; and though no gladiator was 
aichered to make a holiday for the populace of Con- 
tantinuple, it would seem that the interest which 
‘ concentred upon the chariot races and theCircus 
as & compensation fur the excitement of those 
ames which were forbidden by the new religion. 
Se passion and animosity which sprung from the 
trugele of the Blue and Green factions was as furious 
vi a bitter as any that has arisen among contend- 
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the position of the different buildings may be clearly 
seen. 
At the siege of Byzantium, Constantine had 
pitched his tent upon the second hill; to commemo- 
rate his success, he chose this site for the principal 
forum (Zosim. ii. 31, 35), which appears to have 
been of an elliptical form. The two opposite en- 
trances formed triumphal arches; the porticoes, 
which enclosed it on every side, were filled with 
Statues of the tutelar deities of Greece. 

At each end were two shrines, one of which held 
the statue of Cybele, which was said to have been 
placed by the Argonauts upon Mt. Dindymus, but 
deprived of her lions and of her hands from the at- 
titude of command distorted into that of a suppliant 
for the city; in the other was the Fortune of Byzan- 
tium (Euseb, Vit. Const. iii, 54; Sozomen, I. £. ii. 
5). The centre of the foram was occupied by a 
lofty pillar, which, formed of marble and porphyry, 
rose to the height of 120 feet. On this column 
Constantine, with singular shamelessness, placed 
his own statue with the attributes of Christ and 
Apollo, and substituted the nails of the Passion for 
the rays of the Sun; Constantine was replaced by 
Julian, Julian by Theodosius. In a.p. 1412 the 
keystone was loosened by an earthquake. The statue 
fell under Alexius Comnenus, and was replaced by 
the Cross, The Palladium was said to be buried 
under the pillar. (Von Hammer, Constantinopel 
und die Bosporus, vol. i. p. 162.) Besides the 
principal forum was a second one, which has been 
sometimes confounded with the other; it was square, 
with porticoes surrounding it, consisting of two 
ranks of columns; in this the Augusteum, or court 
of the palace, stood the Golden Miliarium, which, 
though it served the same purpose as its namesake 


| at Rome, did not resemble it in appearance, as this 
_ Was an clevated arcade, embellished with statues, 


The Circus or Hippodrome was a stately building. 


‘ parties, where the most sacred rights of liberty The space between the two metae or goals was filled 


r faith were at stake. 


V. Amcutrecture AND BurtLpinGs. 

Io the new capital of Constantine, emancipated 
ra the restraint of Pagan associations and art, the 
wiastine baiklers founded an architecture pecu. 
acy their own. Of this the cupola was the great 
waracteristic, to which every other feature was 
thedinate, In consequence of this principle, 
it which at Athens was straight, angular, and 
jam, became in Constantinople curved and 
shed, concave within, and convex without. Thus 
oil architecture of Greece owed its destruction 
) Ge samme nation from which it had taken its first 
o (Comp. Hope, Architecture, p. 121; Free- 
an, Hist. of Architecture, p. 164; Couchand, 
“wait dE glises Bysantines en Gréce.) 

ie describing the buildings of the city, it is more 
s=venient to follow the historical succession than 
» take the topographical arrangement. For, it 
vmaut be recollected, how little now remains. Where 
wy first arose there they also fell. Constanti- 
epi, ravaged by earthquakes, fires, the internal 
cle, and the foreign foe, when the last of the Con- 
‘ates ket his empire and life, possessed perhaps 
= «oe edifice which the first Constantine or even 
tvnias had seen; especially, too, as the fury of 
oe Latin crusaders destroyed every work of art that 
st ecaped furmer disasters. A plan of the city, 
« @ existed in the reign of Arcadius, divided into 
+ i4 mgions, is given on the next page, by which 


| with statues and obelisks. The Turks retain the 


translated name of the horse-course (Atmeidan), 
but the ancient splendour of the ‘place has disap- 
peared; it is no longer a circus, but an oblong open 
space, about 300 paces long by 150 wide. (Hob- 
house, Albania, vol. ii. p.950.) At the opper end 
is a granite obelisk of rather mean proportions, and 
covered with hieroglyphics of poor workmanship. 
It is called after Theodosius, but was probably moved 
by that emperor, after it had been erected by Con- 
stantine, to some other part of the city. An epigram 
on the pedestal records the success of Proclus, prae- 
fect of the city, under Theodosius the Great, in 
setting the obelisk upright. (Anthol. Graec. iv. 
17.) Near this stands the wreathed column of 
bronze, which, according to legend, bore the golden 
tripod of Delphi, and was shattered by the iron 
mace of Mohammed HI. Clarke (7rav. vol. ii. 
p- 58) treated the latter circumstance as a fiction of 
Thévenot; be the former true or not, the relic is now 
a poor mutilated thing, with one end in the ground, 
above which it does not rise more than 7 feet, and 
the end open and filled with rubbish. Fourteen 
churches, fourteen palaces, several triumphal arches, 
and eight public baths are assigned to the founder 
of the city. Constantine, and in this his ex- 
ample was followed by his successors, imitated An. 
cient Rome in the construction of sewers. Two 
large subterranean cisterns or reservoirs of water, 
constructed by the Greek emperors in case of 
siege, still remain; one called by the —_ the 
uU 
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PLAN OF CONSTANTINOILE. 


1. Recon, 


House of Placidia Augusta, 

House of Marina. 

Baths of Areadius, 

2) streets, LIX houses, 2 porticoes 
of great length. 


Il ReGios. 


Church of 8. Sophia. 

‘The old Church. 

Senate House. 

‘Tribunal with porphyry steps. 

Baths of Zeuxtppus. 

A Theatre. 

An Amphitheatre. 

34 streets, Us large houses, 4 great 
porticoes. 


Ill. Recion. 


The Circus Maximus. 

House of Pulcheria Augusta, 

The New Port. 

The Sigma Portico. 

Tritunal of the Forum of Constan- 
tine, 

%4 great houses, 5 large porticovs. 


IV. Nein. 


Miliarium Aureum. 
Auzusteum, 
Basilica, 
Ny mphaeum. 
Portico of Phanio. 
Marble Galley, 
Church of S. Menna. 
A Stadium. 
Stairs of Timasius. 
32 streets, 375 great houses, 4 large 
porticoes, 


V. Reaion. 


Baths of Wonerinus 
Cistern of Pheodosius, 
Th ban Obelisk, 
Storehuuses. 


palace of the * Thousand and One Pillars,” is now 
The other still existing as a cis- 
tern, amd called the “ Subterranean Palace,” 


portectly dry. 
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Fosse 


Nymphaeurn. 

Granaries of Troas. 

Prytaneum, 

Baths of Eadocia. 

The Strategium. 

The Forum of Theodosius. 

Granaries of Valens and Constantius. 

Tie Bospothin Ports, 

23 streets. [Si great houses, 7 large 
porticues. 


Vi. Recton. 


Porphyry pillar of Constantine. 

Senate House, 

Nevrian Port. 

Stairs of Sycoena. 

22 streets, 454 great houses, | large 
portico. 


VII. Recion, 


S. Irene. 

S. Anastasia. 

S. Paul. 

Pillar of Theodosius. 

Two large Equestrian Statues. 

Part of tne Forum of Theodosius. 

Baths of Corosin. 

85 streets, 711 great houses, 6 large 
porticues, 


VIL. Recion. 


Forum of Constantine. 

Portico on left side of Forum. 

Basilica of Pheodusius, 

The Capital. 

22 streets, 108 great houses, 5 large 
porticoes. 


IX. ReGion. 


Church of Caenopolis. 

Church of Omonaea, 

Granaries of Alexandria. 

Granaries of Theodosius. 

Baths of Anastusia. 

16 streets, 116 great houses, 2 large 
porticues. 


Sa = 


(aA, Chrysoceras, Golden Horn.) 


which it is difficult to fix, as, while tow, 
connect them with S. Sophia and the 
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X. Recros. 


Church of S, Achatius. 
Baths of Constantine 
House of Augusta 
House of Augusta 
House of Arcadia. 
Large Nym 
20 streets, great 4 
porticoes, 


XI. Recios. 
Church of the Apostles. 
Palace of Flacilla 


House of A 

The Brazen s 

Cistern of Arcadius. 

Cistern of Modestus. 

Satrerts, SOS great 
porticoes. 


X11. Recrox. 


Porta Aurea. 

Portico of Troas. 
Forum of Theodosius. 
Column with winding 


Miut or 3 

Port of Tresdodkes. 

11 streets, 363 great 
porticoes. 


XIIL Recon. 
Church. 
Baths and Forum of 
Theatre. 
Docs for ship-building. 
431 great houses, | Le 


ATV. 

Church. 
raphael 
Baths. 
Theatre. 
aay 
1] streets, 167 great 

porticoes 


_ * 


ae 


may 
be desevibed as an underground lake, with an 
urched roof to cover it, supported on 336 marble 
pillars. 

From the throne, seated upon which the emperor 
viewed the games of the Cireus, a winding stair- 
case called cochlea descended to the palace. This 
Was a magnificent building, covering a great extent 
of ground, on the banks of the Propontis, between 
the Hippedrome and the church of 5. Sophia, now 
the Seraglio, The baths of Zeuxippus, the site of 


ginal plan places them on the other 
near the harbour, were so embellished by C 
with statues of marble and bronze, that ther b> 
came fumed as the most beautiful in the wort 
These statues were brought from their loca) sace- 
tuaries to adorn the squares and baths af Con¢ani- 
nople—the Athene of Lyndus, the Mases ot Hele, 
the Amphitrite of Rhodes, the Pan which was om 
secrated by the Greeks after the defeat of Nera 
Theodosius the younger pulled down the Dirscor, 
who overlooked the Hippodrome. It was reared 
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r the Latin crusaders to destroy these precious re- 
vains of ancient art, and the four bronze horses of 
an Marea at Venice are the only remains of the 
aodywork of the Grecian artists with which Con- 
tantinophe was peopled. 

While private houses and public buildings for 
asness, for convenience, for amusement, and splen- 
war rewe with the rapidity of enchantment, one 
laa of edifices was wanting. A few temples, such 
e these of the Sun, the Moon, and Aphrodite, were 
ermitted te stand in the Heropolis, though deprived 
{their revenoes. (Malala, Constant. x.) But few 
harches were built; of these one was dedicated to 
be Sapreme Wisdom. The ancient Temple of 
‘ace, which afterwards formed part of Santa 
epbia, was appropriately transformed into a church. 
(he Church of the Twelve Apostles appears from 
vanebias ( Vit. Const. iv. 58) to have been finished 
. few days before the death of Constantine; it 
cl to ruin 20 years afterwards, was repaired by 
‘amstantias, rebailt by Justinian, and demolished by 
dubarmmed II 


Theedesias the Great built the principal gate of 
‘sastantinople, “ The Golden Gate,” so celebrated 
the Byzantine writers; this gate, on the S. of 
he town, was that by which the emperors made 
heir salemn entry, and stood at the beginning of 
he pal street, which crossed the town up to 
be Bowporus. Gyllias (Bandur. Jmp. Orient. vol. ii. 
. 595), in the 16th century, saw the remains of it. 
ti now sought for in vain, though a gate entirely 
lucked wp is sometimes shown to travellers for it. 
the Empress Endoxia, wife of Arcadius, ornamented 
er city with a palace and baths. Theodosius II. 
eed the arts, and himself cultivated painting and 
gn, he encouraged architecture, and executed 

esiderable works ; in his reign the walls of Constan- 

ueqde were in great measure rebuilt, and the city 
derned with thermae, a furum, and two palaces for 
Se sisters of Pulcheria. In 447, after the great 
arthquake, the edifices of Constantinople were re- 
cand with renewed splendour. Marcian turned his 
tention chiefly to the aqueducts; Leo L. Thrax to 
be churches of Constantinople. Nothing is re- 
wrded as having been constructed under Zeno and 
icortacins., Justin [., besides his great works at 
Antioch, contributed to the embellishments, or 
mther restoration of Constantinople, The reign of 
Justinian is the most brilliant epoch of the Neo- 
Gewek or Byzantine architecture; and, like Hadrian, 
(iss emperor was entitled to the proud distinction of 
wing called by his contemporaries “ reparator orbis.” 
The grest ornament of Constantinople was the 
temple reared by Justinian in honour of the Eternal 
ne (S Sophia). This, the principal church of 
, had heen twice destroyed by fire, 

ac the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the 
Sika of the Blue and Green factions. Anthemius of 
Tralles, armed Isidorus of Miletus, were the builders 
explered by Justinian to rebuild the church on a 
plac in which, as Mr. Hope (//ist. of Architecture, 
» 126) remarks, the wisdom of man shows but 
Le, ing the cardinal rule that all ar- 
(etectaral trick is inconsistent with good taste, they 
eaiestuored to make it appear entirely hovering in 
ae without the least earthly resting-place. The 
atempt was unsuccessful, for, in A.D. 558, twenty- 
ae years after the dedication, an earthquake nearly 
éaéroyed it; another Isidorus, nephew of the former, 
em employed to restore it; an elevation of 20 
fet more than it bad before its fall was given to 
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the dome, and the originally circular was changed 
to an elliptical form. Though such was the light- 
ness of the dome that it appeared suspended “ by a 
chain from Heaven,” the circle which encompasses 
the dome rested on four strong arches, supported on 
four massive piles, assisted on the N. and S. side by 
four columns of granite, each of a shaft 40 feet long. 
Two larger and six smaller semi-domes sprouted 
out and encircled the central cupola, The ground- 
plan describes the figure of a Greek cross within a 
quadrangle, but on the inside was oval. (Comp. 
Procop. de Aed. i, 1; Agath. v. pp. 152, 153; 
Paul. Silentiar.ad calc. Ann. Comnen, Alex.; Evag.iv. 
31; Dallaway, Ancient and Modern Constantinople, 
p- 52.) The best description of this magnificent 
church is to be seen in Batissier (/listoire de 
Art Monumental, p. 386, foll.). Besides this great 
model of Eastern architecture, Jastinian erected 
more than twenty-five churches in Constantinople and 
its suburbs In honour of himself a colossal statue, 
representing the emperor mounted on horseback and 
in an attitude of defiance, was placed upon a column 
in the Augusteum before S. Sophia. This statue 
existed as late as the 16th century, when it was 
melted into cannon by the Turks, (Gyllius, de 
Top. Const. ii. 13.) The palace was also restored 
by Justinian, and magnificently adorned with bronze, 
many coloured marbles and mosaics, representing 
the glories of the African and Italian triumphs, 
From the time of Heraclius to the hour of her fall, 
the outward glories of Constantinople shared the 
same fate as her renown and greatness. Here and 
there some emperor might endeavour to repair the 
ravages which time, nature, or violence had wrought 
upon the mighty works of his predecessors. In the 
10th century the palace, the ceremonies of which 
have been described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(de Caer, Aul. Byz.), was pre-eminent for its size, 
strength, and magnificence, (Ducange, Constan- 
tinop. Christian. ii. 4.) A large and irregular 
building, each separate part bore the character of 
its founder, and the times. 

The Latin crusaders, Mohammed II., and sub- 
sequent neglect and recklessness, have effected such 
results, that it may be said, with almost literal truth 
of the city of Constantine and Justinian, not one 
stone resteth upon another. 


VIL. GovERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 


With the foundation of a new capital a new order 
of things in the civil and military administration 
was introduced ; commenced by Diocletian it was 
perfected by Constantine. 

In the hierarchy of the state the magistrates 
were divided into 3 classes, 

]. The “ Illustrious.” 

Il. The “ Spectabiies.” 

Ill, The “ Clarissimi.” 

There were 2 inferior ranks conferred on those 
who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 

IV. The “ Perfectissimi,” 

V. The “ Egregii.” 

The 3rd epithet belonged to the senatorial rank, 
the 2nd to those of superior distinction; the Ist was 
granted only to 

I. Consuls and patricians. 

II. The Praetorian praefects, with the praefects 
of Rome and Constantinople, 

Ili. The masters-general of the infantry and 
cavalry. 

IV. The seven ministers of the palace who ex- 

uu4 
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ercised “sacred” functions about the person of the 
emperor. 


1. The consuls who, though their office had 
dezenerated into an empty name, were still the 
highest officers of the state, were inaugurated at the 
imperial residence with the utmost splendour, The 
title of patricians became, under Constantine, a per- 
sonal and not an hereditary distinction, bestowed on 
the ministers and favourites of the court. 

2. The praetorian praefects were the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces, as the immediate represen- 
tatives of the imperial majesty: everything was 
under their control. The accompanying table taken 
from Marquardt (lZandbuch der Rom, Alterthum, 
}. 240), gives the division of the empire under these 
four great officers. Rome and Constantinople were 
alone exempted from their jurisdiction, but were 
respectively under a praefect of the city, and a 
pertect equality was established between the two 
municipal and the four praetorian praefects. The 

“ spectabiles,” in which were included the 3 pro- 
consuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, with the lieu- 
tenant-generals and military counts and dukes, 
formed an intermediate class between the “ illus- 
trious” pracfects and “honourable” magistrates of 
the provinces. 


DIVISION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 400. 


I. Paasvectes Paarronio GatiianuM. 
A. Vicurius Hispaniae, 


Consularis Racticae, 
a Lusitaniae. 
Grallveniae. 
Praeses Tarraconensis. 
a“ Carthaginiensis. 
ae Tingitaninae. 
» Insularum Malearium. 


Doe 


“a5 


BR, Vicarins Septem Proviaciar um. 


. Consularis Viennensis. 


bid Lougrlumensia. 

“ trermaniae I, 

“s Germaniae 11, 
o “ Helgivae I 


“ Belgicae IT, 
Pracses Alpiom Marvtimarum 
Poeninarum et Graiarum 
“ Maximae Sequanorum. 
“ Aquitameae }" 
“ Aquitanicae TT, 
ae Novempopulanae, 
“ Narhonensis I. 
te Narbenensis II, 
” Lugdunensis IT, 
o Lugdunenss LIT. 


*  Lugdunensis Senoniae, 


. 


> 


SMP Se AK LS SLND SP SUR 


ee et ee ee 


C. Viecarius Britanniarum. 


Consularis Maximae Caesariensia, 
¢ Valentine, 

Praeses Hritanniae 1. 
“ Britanniae 11, 
4¢ Flaviae Caesariensis. 


CSUs 


It Paaryactus Paarroniwo Iractaa, 


A. Vicarius Urbis Romae 


ay Conslaris ¢ ampaniae. 

2. Tusine et Umbriae. 

a - Piceni Suburbicaris. 

4. Sicilive. 

5 Corrector Awuliac et Calabrise. 

fi, os Hruttiorum et Lucaniae 
7. Praeses Samnis, 

g. “ Sardine, 

9. ee Corsicae 
10, bad Valeriae. 

B, Vicarius Ialiae 

1. Consularis Venetiae et Histriae, 

2. “ Aemiliae, 

3. ae Liguriae, 

4. bad Fiaminiae et Piceni Annonarin 
S. Praeses Alpium Cottiarum. 

6. oe Khaetiae I 

rp - Rhwetiae TT. 


9. Corrector Saviac. 
Itivrium io Pracses Seared I. 
r+ . Alene Ati ae, 
Occidentale. 12. “ Nericum Mediterraneam. 
15. “ Noricum Hipence, 
114. Dus Valeriae Kipenais. 


| §. Consularis Pannomae II, 
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C. Vicwriss Africae. 


. Consularis Bezacii- 
“ Nurmichae. 
. Praeses Tripolitanae. 
ri = Mauntaniar Sifetensts. 
4. = Mauritaniae Cacsariensit. 


The Proconsul of Africa was directly under the Eee 
peror, and not under the Pracfectus Praet Loa, 


IIL. Praerecrus Prarroaw lusvex- 
A. Directly wader the Prarfect 
The Diocese of Dacia. 


1, Consulari« Daciae Mediterrancee. 
2. Praeses Moesiace I. 

3. ae Praevalitanae, 

4. “ Thardaniac. 

4 Dux Daciae Kipensia. 


B. Under « Proconral 
Achaia. 


C. Under the Vicarius Macedowiat, 


1. Consularis Macedoniae. 

2. = Cretae, 

3. Praeses Thessaliae. 

4. ” Bows Veveris. 

5. sa ri Nowae, 

6. t¢ Ns acedoniae Salutaris. 


A part of this last belonged to the Diocoesds Dacia. 
IV. Passrecros Pearroniws Onuesre. 
A. Comes Orientia. 
1. Consularis Palaestinae I 


Pheenices. 
ry ie Syriae 1. 
4, ital Chinese. 
S. oe Cypr. 
6. Praeses Palaestinae IT. 
7 Poalamtinae Salotaris. 


he “ Phoenices Libant. 

9. ag Euphratensis. 
0 6 Syriae Salutaris, 

wi | Ohrhatinae, 
de. ee Mew potamiae. 
15. “ Cilicwe HD 
14. Comes Kei Militaria Isauriae, 
15. Dus Arabiae, 


B. Pracfectua Abgrnstatia. 
Praeses Lyhbiae te Ink 


i vhiae In 
“ 


oe y pag 
- Arcadiae. 
Corrector Augustamnicae. 
C, Vicariua diocersros Asianae. 
1. Consularis Pamphyliae. 


SeSAe= 


2. Ladiae. 

3. “ Cariae. 

4. o Lyciae. 

S. oe Ls caoniae, 

6. bl Tresndiae. 

7. on Phesgiae Paratianae, 
8. “ Phrygiae Salutaris. 


D. Ficarius Poxtirae. 

1. Consularis Rithrniae. 

2. (yalatine, 

3. Corrector Paphlagoniae. 

4. Praeses Honoriados, 

(Praefectus Praetario Orieutis.) 

5. bad Gala‘iae Salutaris. 

6. “ Cappadociag I. 

7 Cappedociae IL 

fh. o Helenomonti. 

9% “ Ponti Polemoniac. 
10. as Armenive I. 

Ml. 6) Armeniae IT. 


E. Vicariua Thracierom. 


Ls Consularis Evropae, 
Thraciae 
x Pisses Haemimeonti. 


4. Kheal 
: 2 en. 
6. o Seythiae. 


Direetly under the Emperor, the Procansal of Ana 
under him, 


1. Consulari« Hel lesponti. 
%. Praeses [nsularaim. 


The great framework of the Roman empirr w= 
broken up into 116 provinces, each of whieh sp 
ported an expensive establishment. Of these 3 wee 
governed by “ Proconsules ;” 37 by “ Consulares ;~ 
5 by “ Correctores ;” 71 by “ Praesides.” 

All these were entrusted with the administraties 
of justice and the finances in their respective district 
They were drawn from the profession of the law, 

The defence of the Roman empire on the is- 
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vetart frontiers of the Rhine, the Upper and Lower 
moabe and the Euphrates, was committed to 8 
usters-general of cavalry and infantry: under them 
were stationed 35 military commanders in the pro- 
wees; 3 im Britain; 6 in Gaul; 1 in Spain; 1 in 
talr ; Oe ee a 4 on the Lower 
innube; 8 in Asia; 3 in Aegypt; 4 in Africa. 
‘hese were distinguished by the titles of “dux” or 
ske, amd “comes,” coants or companions. There 
ere 583 stations or garrisons established on the 
noters, and the effective force of the troops under 
w saccessors of Constantine was computed at 
45,000 soldiers. From the difficulty of the levies, 
tery were compelled to have recourse to barbarian 
aullartes. 

Besides these magistrates and generals 7 great 
firers of state remained at court. 

i. The eunuch, “ praepositus,” or praefect of the 
oichamber, under whom were “ comites” to regu- 
ite the wardrobe and table of the emperor. 

2. The “masters of the offices,” the supreme 
ayistrate of the palace, who inspected the discipline 
{the civil and military schools. In his office the 
wile ee was mnanaged in the 4 scrinia 


3 2 Tee quaestor,” who may be compared with 
modern chancellor. 

4. The “ count of the sacred largesses,” or trea- 
wer geoeral of the revenue. 

5. The “count of the private estate,” or privy 
Lr. 

6,7. The “ counts of the domestics,” or officers in 
wutuamd of the horse and foot guards, consisting of 
battalions of 500 men each. 

Ts facilitate intercourse between the court and 
te provinces “ posts” were established ; by an into- 
marke abuse the agents employed for this purpose 
ceame the official spies; and as in the new juris- 
wtwa of the empire the “ quaestio” or torture 
= permitted in any offence where “ hostile inten- 
os“ against prince or state was presumed, the 
«tars of malicious informations were materially 
creased. 

Te treasary was supplied by a system of direct 
tantien, and the word inadiction was transferred 
ram the solemn edict of the emperor to the measure 
‘ tmibate which it prescribed, and the term allowed 
* parment. The “ decurions,” who formed the 
vrperations of the cities, were charged with assessing 
eearding to the census of property prepared by the 
tavalarii” the payment due from each proprietor. 
weudes the land-tax, which was in its operation a 
roprieter or landlord's tax, there was a capitation 
at a all who were not possessed of sanded property. 
‘ertain classes were gradually exempted, till at 
raertds it fell solely on the “ coloni” and agricultural 
inves, (Comp. Savigny, Abhand. der Berlin. Acad. 
*22-2). p. 27.) Besides these general taxes upon 
ulastry “ benevolences,” under the name of “ coro- 
ary gold,” were also exacted from communities on 
It ronst be admitted that the Byzantine fiscal 
vutera, though so rapacious that it extracted for 
& gerernment the whole annual surplus of the 
weple's industry, was constructed with great fi- 
mumctal skill. One fact may be cited to show how 
wuwely this branch of the public service was admi- 
matered. From the fall of the Western Roman 
Hnoqere to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Urasmlerm the gold coinage of the Empire was 
maniaimed constantly of the same weight and 
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standard. The concave gold byzants of Isaac II. 
are precisely of the same weight and value as the 
solidus of Leo the Great and Zeno the Isaurian. 

Gold was the circulating medium of the Empire, 
and the purity of the Byzantine coinage rendered it 
for many centuries the only gold currency that cir- 
culated in Europe. 

An admirable account of the interna] adminis- 
tration of the empire, and the social condition of the 
people will be found in Mr, Finlay’s learned volumes, 
Greece under the Romans, and Mediaeval Greece. 
See also Hullmann, Geschichte der Byzantischen 
Handels. 

For the topography of Constantinople the following 
works can be consulted: — Von Hammer, Constan- 
tinopel und die Bosporus ; Dallaway, Constantinople, 
Ancient and Modern; Andreossy, Constantinople 
et le Bosphore ; Carbognano, Deser. Topograph. di 
Const.; Banduri, Jmp. Orient, ; Codinus, de Orig. 
Constant. ; Ducange, Constant. Christ. [E. B. J.) 

CONSUANTAE, or CONSUANTES (Kovcov- 
avra:), a Celtic tribe of Vindelicia, on the upper 
Lech, in the neighbourhood of Schwangau. (Ptol. 
ii. 13. § 1; Plin. iii. 24, who calls them Con- 
suanetes.) [L. 8} 

CONTACOSSYLA (Korraxdoovaa, Ptol. vii. 1 
§ 15), a place called by Ptolemy an emporium in 
the country of Maesolia or Masalia, in the S. of 
India. It has been conjectured, with good reason, 
to’be the same as the modern Masulipatam. [V.] 

CONTENEBRA, a town of Etruria, mentioned 
only by Livy (vi. 4), from whom it appears that 
it was situated in the territory of Tarquinii. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Romans in B.c. 388, 
at the same time wi:h Cortuosa, the site of which is 
equally unknown. [K. H. B.J 

CONTESTA'NI (Kovreoravol), a people in the 
SE. of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the Bastetani. 
Their country, called Contestania, extended along 
the coast from the city of Urci, at the E. extremity 
of Bactica, to the river Sucro, and corresponded to 
Murcia and the S. part of Valencia. Besides 
CarTHaGo Nova, and Saetabis, they possessed the 
following less important cities: on the coast, Lucenti 
or Lucentum (Aov«érvro: f} Aotwertov), Alonae 
(‘AAwval), the port Inict (‘TAAiceravds Ayr: 
the city itself stood a little inland); and, in the 
interior, MENLARIA (MevAapia), VALENTIA (Oda~- 
Aevria), Saetabicula (Za:ra€ixovAa), and Laspis 
Claowis; Ptol. ii. 6. §§ 14.62; Plin. iii, 3. 8. 4; 
Liv. Fr. xci.). P.S.] 

CONTHYLE (Kov@sAn), a demus of Attica of 
unknown site. [See p. 334.} 

CONTOPO'RIA. [Anrcos, p. 201, b.] 

CONTRA AGINNUM is placed by the Anton. 
Itin. half way between Augusta Veromanduorum 
(St. Quentin) and Augaosta Suessionum (Soissona), 
13 M. P. from each. The Table makes the distance 
25 M. P. between these two places, and does not 
mention Contra Aginnum. D’Anville places Contra 
Aginnum at Cendran on the Oise. The Notitia 
mentions a body of Batavi Contraginnenses who 
were stationed at Noviomagus Belgicae Secundae or 
Noyon. {G. L.] 
CONTRE'BIA (Contrebienses), 1. One of the 
chief cities, and, according to Valerius Maximus, 
the capital of Celtiberia. It is conspicuous in the 
history of the Celtiberian War; and in the Ser- 
torian War, it was the scene of one of those obstinate 
defences which so often occur in Spanish history, 
its reduction costing Sertorius forty-four days and 
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many lives. 
Albarracin, SE. of Caesaraugusta. (Liv. xi. 33; 
Val. Max. ii. 7. § 10, vii. 4. § 5; Flor. ii. 7; Vell. 
Paterc. ti. 5; Liv. Fr. xci.; Geogr. Rav. iv. 43; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 461, 462.) 
2, Contrenia Leveas, in the territory of the 
Berones, is a different place. [Beronts.] [P.S.] 
CONVALLIS. [Forrunatar INsuae,] 
CONVENAE (Kovoveva:), a people on the north 
side of the Pyrenees, in Aquitania according to Pliny 
(iv. 19), who says, “in oppidum contributi Con- 
venae,” Strabo (pp. 190, 191) says, “ close to the 
Tyrenees is the country of the Convenae, that is, of 
those who were a mixed people; where there is a 
town Lugdunuin, and the warm springs of the 
Onesii.” [Aquak ConvenanuM.] He adds that 
they received the Jus Latii. It appears from the 
name “ Conyenae,” the expression of Pliny “ con- 
tributi,” and Strabo's explanation of the term, that 
it contains the elementary parts of the Latin verb 
“convenire.” Hieronymus (Adv. Vigilantium) has 
a story that Cn. Pompeius, atter terminating the war 
with Sertorius, settled a nuinber of Spanish robbers 
and such like people here. In this neighbourhood 
was Culagorris, an Iberian name; but this place may 
be of older date than the settlement of the Con- 
venae. The town Lugdunum, afterwards Convenae, 
is St. Bertrand de Cominge in the district of Co- 
minge. De Valois observes that the “ fugitivi ab 
saltu Pyrenaeo praedonesque ” (Caes, B.C, iii, 19) 
mean the Convenae, which seems very doubtful, 
The name Convenae appears in Ptolemy (ii. 7) in 
a corrapt forin Koyovevos; in the old Latin version, 
Cumueni. [G. L.] 
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Its site appears to have been near 


COPAE (Kara; Eth, Keraevs, Thuc.; Kowal. 


7s, Steph. B.: Zopolia), a town of Boeotia, and a 
member of the Boectian confederacy, was situated 
upon the northern extremity of the lake Copais, which 
derived its name from this town. It is mentioned 
by Homer (/7. ii. 502); but it was a small place, 
and its name rarely occurs in Grecian history. It 
was still in existence in the tine of Pausanias, who 
mentions here the temples of Demeter, Dionysus and 
Sarapis. (Thuc. iv, 93; Strab. ix, pp. 406, 410; 
Paus. ix. 24. § 1, seq.; Plin. iv. 7. § 12.) The 
modern village of Topelia occupies the site of 
Copae. It stands upon a promontory in the lake 
which is connected with the mainland by only a 
narrow causeway. (Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol. ii. 
p- 56; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 306; 
Ulrichs, Reisen in Griechenland, p. 216. 

rar LACUS. [Bororta, pp. 410, 411, 
414, b. 

COPHANTA. [Cornas.] 

COPHAS (Ke¢ds, Marcian, p. 23; Arrian, Indic. 
¢. 27; Kwodvra Amy, Ptol. vi. 8. § 9; Kwparra 
modus, Ptol. vi. 8. § 14), a stnall port in Gedrosia to 
which the fleet of Nearchus came on their way from 
the Indus to C. Jask. Vincent places it to the east 
of C. Guadel, because this appears on the whole to 
coincide best with the words of Arrian. There can 
be litde doubt that Cophas was the real name, 
though Ptolemy has Cophanta. [V.] 

COPHEN or COPHES (Kwoy, -7jvos, Arrian. 
Ind, i. 4, Anab. iv, 22, v. 1; Kans, -ov, Dionys. 
Per. 1140; Strab. xi. p.697 ; Plin. vi. 17. s. 20, 
20. s. 23; Mela, iii. 7. §6), a river in the western 
part of India, which flowed into the Indus, — From 
the order in which the rivers of the Panjab are men- 
tioned, it seems likely that the Cophes is represented 
by the river of Aabul. (Lassen, z. Gesch. d. Kon. v. 
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Baktrien, v. p. 129; Ritter, Erdtunde, wl a p 
420, vol. v. p. 449.) Its principal triboune sr 
the Choaspes (Strab. p. 697; Cort vui 10). the 
modern A ttok, and the Choes (Xens, Arran, 4eah 
iv. 23), the modern Kameh, B 

CUOPHEN (Kegyv, Steph. B. s. ¢. ‘Apayera: 
Plin, vi. 23), a name given by Stephanw ai 
Pliny to the town of Arachosia. Some eieum d 
Pliny read * Catin”™ instead of Copben. k s ut 
improbable that there bas been some canfuwe & 
tween the name of this town and that of the mot 
westerly of the great rivers of the Panjab, nentrent 
above, [ARAcHOstA, } v] 

COPHUS (Kapés: Kufo), the harbear a T+ 
rone in Sithonia, which was so called becaes. berg 
separated from the outer sea by two narro® pasacs. 
the noise of the waves was not heard in t. bat 
the proverb Kapérepos Tov Topovaioy Aseros, | i~ 
nob. Prov. Graec. cent. 4, pr. 68; Strab. ber 2 
p- 330; Mela, 11.3.) Leake (North, (rreece. 
iii. p. 119) suggests that it may be the aze & 
what Thucydides (v. 2) called the harboar d 2 
Colophonians, and that we should read Karger o- 
steaa of KoAopwriav, The modern barbear of heb 
still preserves the ancient name. jE BJ) 

COPIA. [Tueru.)} 

COPRATES (Koxparns, Strab. xv. p. 729; Tek 
xix. 18), a river of Susiana, which rises in tbe SE 
mountains of Laristan near Burw-jird, and «wet 
ing to Diodorus flows into the Tigris. It » ce. 
however, from his context, that for Tigns ve mat 
read Pasitigris. Antigonus was marching to es 
Enmenes, whose carp was pitched om the bank d 
the Pasitigris (now Aarun), and he was s woul 
seem at least one day's march beyond Sasa De 
dorus (xvii. 67) calls the Pasitigris Tigns, es 
describing the march of Alexander fra Sos | 
Tov Tiypw; and Curtius (¥. 3) translates this pesme 
“ad flumen, Pasitigrim incolae vocant.” Th 
prates is now called the river of Diu. — [¥. 

COPTOS (Kowrés or Kowris, Ptol iv. 537% 
Korra, Plut. de Is, et Osir. c. 14), in hiere'spe 
Konto, the modern Kouft or Keft, was the precpl 
city of the nome Coptites in the Upper Thetas, > 
Thebais Secunda of the Itineraries. It was efaeet 
in lat. 26° N., on the right bank of the Nie, a 
about # mile in distance from the river. Ls 
immediate neighbourhood of Coptos a valler ep=d 
to the south-east leading to the porphyry-qaam* 8 
the Arabian desert, and to Berenice (Coser) © 
Red Sea. When in B. c. 266, Ptolemy Phuladeits 
constructed the town and harbour of Berrsst, ® 
erected also four public inns or watering piace 
tween his new city and Coptos, in order that 
caravans might have convenient halting-places came 
their twelve days’ journey through the caster. oe 
From this epoch Coptos was enriched by the 7" 
commerce between Libya and Egypt, om the me pe 
and Arabia and India on the other, and tbe 
continued to flourish, until it was nearly decrs< 
by the emperor Diocletian in a. p. 292. Kt saws 
however this calamity; and remained a consaizts: 
place down to the latest period of the Roass <>j** 
In the reign of Justinian, in the fina haf ¢ = 
7th century A.D., Coptos for a bref mterval Se 
the name of Justinianopolis. (Notit, Eccles.) Op 
being comparatively a modern town of the Thos 
possesses no monuments of the Pharacmsc Is 
the church, however, which the Christus pea" 
of the present Kouf? have built, are uabedued Ss 
inscribed with the ovals of Thothmes IL ait Se 
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soebas, (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, ii. 
« 123.) Neither, as might have been expected from 
s origin, does it exhibit any remarkable Hellenic 
emaims. The principal objects of interest there are 
tw raims of Roman buildings. The neighbouring 
ills contained emeralds and a few other precious 
woes: and the vineyards produced a thin and not 
woch esteemed wine, which, however, from its light- 
vee of budy was administered in febrile disorders. 
Aclian, H. An, vii. 18; Athen. i. p. 33: Plin, NW. 2. 
xrei. 17, 18, 55, 56.) [W.B.D.] 
CORA (Képa: Eth. Kopayds, Coranus : Cori), 
cty of Latium, situated on the left of the Appian 
Vay, between Velitrae and Norba, and about 37 
tiles distant from Rome. It stands on a bold bill, 
a the outakirts of the Volscian mountains, and 
terlooking the plain of the Porptine Marshes. All 
cwants agree in representing it as a very ancient 
at. Virgil notices it as one of the colonies of 
Uta Lenga, and this is confirmed by Diodorus and 
¥: suthor of the Origo Urbis Romae, both of whom 
sciude it in their lists of the colonies founded by 
4tmas Silvina. (Virg. Aen. vi. 776 ; Diod. vii. 
*. ap. Euseh, Arm. p. 184; Orig. U. Rom. 17.) 
‘ley, om the contrary, ascribes its foundation to 
uriunas (Plin. iii, 5. 8. 9; Solin. 2. § 7), while 
asther tradition seems to have represented it as 
enving both its name and its origin from Coras, a 
reer of Tiburtus, the eponymous hero of Tibur. 
Serv. ad Aen. vii. 672; Solin. 2. § 8.) Both these 
wt traditions may be regarded as pointing to a Pe- 
wpe origin. It is certain that it was at a very 
wiy period one of the most considerable cities of 
4tum. Thas Cato mentions it as one of those 
‘uch took part in the consecration of the grove and 
trtasry of Diana in the Nemus Aricinum; and we 
= it included by Dionysius in the list of the thirty 
«in cities which composed the League in B.c. 
“3, (Cato ap. Priscian. iv. 4. § 21; Dionys. v. 
i: Mebabr, wol. ii. p. 17, mote.) At an earlier 
ero also one of the two generals chosen to com- 
ai the confederate armies was Ancus Publicius 
' Cora. (Dionys. iii. 34.) Its subsequent rela- 
swe both with Latium and Rome are very obscure. 
* hc. 503, Livy calls it a “ colonia Latina,” and 
jeaks of it as revolting, together with Pometia, to 
«a Ge Aurunci, but shortly after both Cora and 
‘wea appear as Volscian towns. (Liv. ii. 16, 
; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 108, 261.) It appears 
vtun that it must have fallen into the hands of 
* \decians at the time that nation was at the 
night of ita power: and it was probably occupied 
y 8 fresh body of colonists when it was recovered 
the Romans and Latins. Propertius (iv. 10. 26) 
gears to place this reconquest before B.c, 428, 
=o donbtfal whether we can trust to his his- 
«ral accuracy on this point. It is, however, pro- 
stie that Cora resumed the position of a Latin 
“any about this period, as well as Norba and Setia, 
Gi ou this secount we find no mention of any of 
4s three in the great Latin War of B.c. 340, or the 
‘enfestion that followed. But a few years later, 
~C. 330, their territories were laid waste by the 
‘creates under Vitruvius Vaccus. (Liv. viii. 19.) 
ams certain therefore that they were at this 
ie dependencies of Rome. Livy includes Cora 
meng the twelve Latin colonies, which, in B.c. 
$9, refused any further supplies (xxvii. 9): but 
‘are the sume list is repeated (xxix. 15), the 
“seme 8 Written Sora, and it seems most probable 
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Colon. p. 268, note.) In another passage he no- 
tices it among the Municipia on the Appian Way 
(Liv. xxvi. 8), and it seems to have been at this time 
still a considerable town, but from henceforth we 
hear little of it. According to Florus, it was ravaged 
by Spartacus (iii. 20. § 5, but this reading is pro- 
bably corrupt); and there seems reason to suppose 
that it suffered severely during the Civil Wars. 
(Lucan, vii. 392.) But no subsequent mention of 
it occurs in history; and though the name ‘is still 
found in Strabo and Pliny, and an inscription attests 
its municipal rank in the first century of the em- 
pire, it seems probable that it must have soon after 
fallen into complete decay. Nor is any trace of its 
existence found in the middle ages till the 13th cen- 
tury, when it reappears under its ancient name, 
which it still retains, and is now a considerable town. 
(Plin. iii. 5. 8.9; Strub.v. p.237; Nibby, Dintornd, 
vol. i. p, 493.) 

Few cities of Latium possess more considerable 
remains of antiquity than Cora. Among these are 
numerous portions of the ancient walls, constructed 
of massive polygonal blocks, together with terraces 
and substructions of a similar character, resembling 
in style the massive fortifications of Norba and 
Signia, but inferior in extent and preservation. They 
appear when perfect to have formed three successive 
tiers or circuits, the uppermost of which enclosed 
the highest summit of the hill, and constituted the 
citadel of the ancient town. Within this enclosure, 
and on the highest point of the whole city, stands a 
small Doric temple (commonly known, but without 
any authority, as that of Hercules), the tetrastyle 
portico of which is in good preservation, and an in- 
scription over the entrance records its construction 
by the Duumvirs of the town. From the ortho- 
graphy of this inscription, as well as the style of 
architecture, there seems reason to assign the eree- 
tion of it tothe last century of the Roman Republic. 
Lower down the town are the remains of another 
temple of far superior style and execution, but of 
which only two columns now exist: they are of Co- 
rinthian order and of beautiful workmanship; from 
a fragment of the inscription on the architrave, we 
learn that it was consecrated to Castor and Pollux; 
its date is uncertain, but it must certainly be re- 
ferred to the best period of Roman architecture. 
Many other fragments of buildings are to be found 
in the town, and several inscriptions, bnt all belong- 
ing to the early ages of the Roman empire, or the 
end of the Republican period. Just outside the 
town, on the road to Norba, is an ancient bridge of 
a single arch, thrown over a deep ravine, which is 
one of the most remarkable monuments of its kind 
in Italy. From the irregularity of its construction, 
it is probable that this is the work of an early period, 
and belongs to the old Latin colony of Cora. Many 
of the other remains, and some parts at least of the 
fortifications, may probably be referred to the time 
of Sulla, (Nibby, Lintorns di Roma, vol. i. pp.497— 
512. The bridge and specimens of the walls are 
figured by Dodwell, Pelasgic Remains, pl. 88— 
91.) [E. H. B.] 

CORACE'’SIUM (Kopaxtcsor), Strabo's boundary 
on the coast of Asia Minor between Pamphylia and 
Cilicia, [Crnacta, p.617.) At Aliya, which is the 
site of Coracesium, begins the mountainous coast 
which extends eastward to Cape Cavaliere. <A 
mountain a little east of Aléya, and near the coast, 
is marked 4800 feet high in Beaufort’s map. “ The 


“ot tis is the town really meaut. (Madvig. de| promontory of Aléya (Coracesium) rises abruptly 
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from a low sandy isthmus, which is separated from CORA'SSIAE or CO’RSEAE (Kopascia, Sn 
the mountains by a broad plain; two of its sides are | x. p. 488; Plin, iv. 12. s. 23; Kopoia:. or Kopera, 
cliffs of great height, and absolutely perpendicular; | Strab. xiv. p. 636; Agathem. i 4; Steph Bae. 
und the castern side, on which the town is placed, is | Kopoeai), a group of islands between leans and 
so steep that the houses seem to rest on cach other; | Samos, distant, according to Agathemerus, 30 stca 
in short, it forms a natural fortress that might be from the promontory Ampelos in Samos. They «x 
rendered impregnable; and the numerous walls and | now called Phurni and Krust. (Ross, Reisen auf on 
towers prove how anxiously its former possessors la- | Griech. Inseln, vol. ii. pp. 134, 156.) Soune movers 
boured to make it so.” (Beaufort’s Karamania, p, | writers suppose that Corassiae and Corseae are mazes 
172.) “ The bay is open to southerly winds, the | of two different groups of islands, the former beaz 
anchorage indifferent, and there is no harbour or | SW. of Icaria, and the latter near Samos; bet gee 
pier.” (Beaufort.) Beaufort supposes that there | a comparison of the two passages of Strabo in vin 





may, however, have been a mole constructed here, but | the names occur, it would appear that he speaks af 
circumstances prevented hii from examining into | the same groups under these two names. 
that matter. The clitis at Aliya are from 500 to| CORAX. [Arrorasa, p. 63. 
600 feet above the sea, and their perpendicular di- CORAX (Képag, Ptol. v. 9. §§ 7, 10, 31, 7. 10 
rection is continued for 60 or 70 feet below it. They | § 1), a small river placed by Ptolemy im Sarzam 
are of compact white limestone, ‘tinged by a red | Asiatica, and which, nsing in the Coraxici Moxa, 
dross on the outside.” On the summit of the hill | —a western portion of the chain of the Caacasas. — 
there are the remains of a Cyclopian wall, and a | flowed SW, into the Euxine Sea. It was the narbes 
few broken columns; but no Greck inscriptions were | limit of Colchis. It is probable that the Chanes 4 
discovered. Arrian (Peripl. p. 10), the Charien of Phar (2 4 
Strabo's brief description of Coracesium (p. 668) | 4), the Chans of Strabo (xi. p. 499), and the Cha 
agrees with the fuets. The natural strength of this | ristos of Ptolemy (v. 10. § 2), are one and the ame 
position, a lofty and almost insulated rock, resem- | river with it. Its present name is Sudwm. = [¥! 
bling Gibraltar, will explain its historical importance, CORAXL 1. (Képago:, Aristot. Meteor. i, 13, 
Antiochus, king of Svria, was occupied with the | Hecat. Fragm, 185; Steph. B. a ¢.; Mela. i 1%, 
siege of Coracesium when the Rhodians sent him | iii. 5; Scylax, p. 31; Plin. vi. 5. 8. 5), a tne 
the message which is mentioned by Livy (xxxiii, | Pontus to the NW. of Colchis, and clase to the e- 
20). It was the only place on the Cilician coast | lying spurs of the Cancasus. They probably er- 
that bad not submitted to him. The rebel Tryphon | pied the western bank of the Corax in the nei bbaer- 
afterwards maintained himself for some time at | hood of Dioscurias. In the same district, 
Coracesium. [Cuacta, p. 621.) The pirates of 
Cilicia, against whom the Romans sent Cn, Pompeius, 
kept their plunder in the strong places of the Taurus, 
but their naval station was Coracesium, where with 
their fleet they awaited the attack of the Roman 
admiral, who defeated them. (Plut. Pomp. c. 28.) 
“In the old maps Aliya is called Castel Ubaldo, 
which may possibly have been the name given to it 
by the Venetians and Genoese, when in possession of 
this and other strongholds upon the Caramanian 
coast, but there is no recollection of the pame in 
this country at present.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
126.) bG. Eo] 
CORA'CIUS MONS (7d Kopdxiov dpos) is placed 
by Strabo (p. 643) between Colophon and Lebedus. 
As the word Kopdxiov is an adjective, the name of 
the mountain may be Corax, When Strabo speaks 
of a mountain between Colophon and Lebedus, he 
means that some high land js crossed in going from 
one place to the other; bat this high land runs north, 
and occupies the tract that extends from Colophon 
and Lebedus north, towards the gulf of Smyrna. 
Chandler therefore may be right when he gives the | 
name Corax to the mountains which were on his left 
hand as he passed from Smyrna to Vourla, near the 
site of Clazomenae, (Asta Minor, c. 23.) [G.L.} 
CORALIS.  [Canatwts.] 
CORA'LIUS, [Borotta, p. 412, b.] 
CORALLA (1a KépadaAa), a cape on the coast 
of Pontus, now Cape AKereli. It is identified clearly 
enough by thename, (Hamilton's Researches, ¢e., 
vol. i, p. 252.) It is placed by Arrian, and the | 
anonymous author of the Periplus, 100 stadia east of | 
Philoealia, and Philocalia is 110 stadia east of Tri- 
polis, Tireboli, a well-known position. — [G. L.] 
CORANITAK, an inland people of Arabia, men- 
tioned by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), without any further 
clue to their position (Forster, Aradia, vol. ii. p. 
55.) CG.l 


accurunat 
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2. A Scythian tribe mentioned by Ptulemt (ra 
14. § 10), but not, that we are aware, noticed m ay 
other author. {V.} 
CORA’XICI MONTES (Mela, i. 19. $ 3; Pex 
vi. 9.8. 10, vi. 12. 8.15; Mart. Cap c. 6; ¢ Réomg 
Spos, Ptol. v. 9. §§ 14, 15, 18), the western part af | 
the chain of the Caucasus to the N.of Cokhs B&B 
was the source, according to Ptoleniy, of the reer 
Cambyses ; according to Mela and Pliny, of the Crm 
and Cambyses. rhs 
CO'RBASA (Kép6aca), a town of Pisidia (Peat. 
v. 5. § 6), the same apparently as the Colas at” 
Hivrocles. Ptolemy's Corbasa seems to be saam-. 
where about Termessus, {6.L] 
CORBEUS (Kop6eots), a city of the Tectsagen, & 
Galatia, according to Ptolemy (v.4.§8). hs Goren. 
(Top€e:obs) in the text of Strabo (p. 568). Cortana. 
was the residence of Castor the son of Ssocontarms. 
Saocondarius married the daughter of [tecumr=e,. 
who murdered his son-in-law and his own dsagteer. 
destroyed the castle, and rnined the greater part af 
Corbeus. As to these Galatian princes see Cre. 
Onomasticon Tull. (8. v. Castor). The tame Cum-- 
beus occurs in the Antonine Itin, and in the Tadete, 
but the Table is quite unintelligible. In the Am-~ 
tonine Itin. Corbens is placed between Agmee—n 
(Angora), and a place called Rosologacem, EM. 
M. P. from Ancyra and X11. M.P. from Beeman - 
giacum. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol.i. p97) samy 
that “Corbeus answers doubtless to the arte sf 
Corbega, a few miles from the moders rad lemmdfinn,; - 
from Angora to Kaisarieh.” {e. L} 
CORBIANA (Kop@:ax%, Strab. xvi. p45 eam 
of the three praefectures into which Dymams em 
anciently divided. They were Massatevcs Seance 
and Corbiana, _* 7 | 
CO'RBILO (KopSidwr), a trading tore © —ay 
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on the Loire. It was a flourishing place in the 
tome of Pytheas, (Strab. p. 190.) No extant writer 
except Strabo mentions the place. De Valois and 
D’ Anville would fix it at Coeron, about two leagues 
ieiow Nantes, and on the same side of the river. 
Walckenser supposes that it may be Corsep, because 
Corsep is nearer the mouth of the Loire; but Strabo 
smmpdy says that Corbilo was on the river, [G.L.] 
CORBIO (Kop€iv: Rocca Priore), an ancient 
eay of Latium, situated on the NE. side of the Alban 
Hiits, whieh plays a considerable part in the wars 
mtweea the Romans and the Aequians in the early 
ages of the Republic. It appears probable that it 
was at ope periad one of the cities of the Latin 
league, as the name of the Kep€ivres, which is 
ieami in the best MSS. of Dionysius in the catalogue 
d the thirty cities, must certainly mean the citizens 
¢ Corbio, (Dionys. v. 61; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p 17., 
wee 21.) Yet Dionysius represents it as a fortress 
& the haads of the Romans, and wrested from them 
yy the Latins at the outbreak of the war (vi. 3). 
There can at least be no doubt that it was originally 
» Latis city, bat fell into the power of the Aequians, 
us they gradually extended their conquests over the 
eeghbauring towns of Latium; and in accordance 
with this view we find it incladed among the con- 
yorsts sttributed to Coriolanus, (Liv. ii. 39; Dionys. 
val. 19.) At a somewhat later period it appears as 
wn Aequian city, which, according to the received 
hetory, fell imto the hands of the dictator Cincin- 
satus in consequence of his great victory on Mount 
Alguias, Bp. c. 458. It was again taken by the Ae- 
gnians the following year, but recovered by the Roman 
e@xul Horatius Pulvillus, who is said to have utterly 
tetrored it. (Liv. iii, 28, 30; Dionys, x. 24, 26, 
) The mame, indeed, appears again some years 
igler nc, 446, when a fresh victory was obtained over 
the Volscians and Aequians by Quintius Capitolinus 
“al Corbionem” (Liv. iii. 66, 69); but this does 
ot prove that the city itself was re-established; and 
fom this tirne it altogether disappears; nor is the 
care found in any of the geographers. All the ac- 
emnts of the military operations in which Corbio 
ageare point to it ax being in close proximity to 
Mount Algidus, and a place of great natural strength. 
Hence there is little doubt that Holstenius was 
catmet in fixing it on the site of Rocca Priore, a 
vediaeval fortress, occupying the summit of a lofty 
luil, about 3 miles from Tusculum, and one of the 
ange which sweeps round from thence to join the 
techts of Mt. Algidus, and constitutes the NE. side 
i Use great encircling barrier of the Alban Moun- 
tant Seme slight remains of antiquity are still 
tuble at Recea Priore, and the position was one 
*ell alapted for an ancient fortress, and must always 
have been of importance in connection with military 
operations on Mt. Algidus. The site appears to have 
vera cceupied in imperial times by a Roman villa. 
(fiektes. Vot. ad Clue. p. 162; Nibby, Dintorni di 
Hoos, vol. ii. pp. 21-—24; Abeken, Mittel-Italien, 
p £4.) [E. H. B.] 
CORBULO’'NIS MUNIMENTUM, a fort built 
by Corbalo in the country of the Frisians, which 
protably was the foundation of the modern town of 
(romingen. In the year 1818 a bridge was dis- 
weted im the neighbourhood, leading through a 
tarsh, aboat 3 miles long, and 12 feet broad: this 
weize was probably connected with the fort of Cor- 
‘in (Tac. Ana, xi. 19; comp. Wilhelm, German. 
p 154.) L.S 
CORBCYRA (Képxvpa, Herod., Thuc.; Képnvpa, 
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Strab. and later writers, and always on coins: Eth. 
Képxup, -vpos, Aleman. ap. Etym. M.; usually Kep- 
kupaios, Kopxvpaios, Corcyraeus: Corfu), an island 
in the Ionian sea, opposite the coast of Chaonia in 
Epeirus. The channel, by which it is separated from 
the mainland, is narrowest at its northern entrance, 
being only about 2 miles in width; it then expands 
into an open gulf between the two coasts, being in 
some places 14 miles across; but 5. of the promon- 
tory Leucimme it again contracts into a breadth of 
4 or 5 miles. The length of the island from N. to 
S. is about 38 miles. Its breadth is very irregular; 
in the northern part of the island it is 20 miles; it 
then becomes only 6 miles; widens again near the 
city of Corcyra to about 1] miles; south of which it 
contracts again to about 3 or 4 miles, terminating 
in a high narrow cape. The island contains 227 
square miles, 

Four promontories are mentioned by the ancient 
writers: — 1. Cassiorge (Kacoidrn, Ptol. iii. 14. 
§ 11; C. St. Catherine), the NE. point of the island. 
2. Paacacrum (#aAaxpéy, Strab. vii. p. 324; Ptol. 
l. ¢.; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19; C. Drasti), the NW. point. 
3. Leuciyoe or Leucrmna (Acvxiuyn, Thue. i. 30, 
47; Aevxiupa, Strab. vii. p. 324; Ptol., Plin. Ul. ce.; 
C. Léfkimo), a low sandy point on the E. coast, 
about 6 or 7 miles from the southern extremity of 
the island. 4. AMpniracus (‘Apoireyos, Ptol. Lc.: 
C. Bianco), the southern extremity of the island. 

Corcyra is generally mouptainous, The loftiest 
mountains are in the northern part of the island, 
extending across the island from E. to W.: the 
highest summit, which is now called Pandokrétora 
by the Greeks, and San Salvatore by the Italians, is 
between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, and is 
covered with luxuriant groves of olive, cypress, and 
ilex. From these mountains there runs a lower 
ridge from N. to $., extending as far as the southern 
extremity of the island. The position of Mt. Isroxx 
(‘loroivn), where the nobles entrenched themselves 
during the civil dissensions of Corcyra, is uncertain. 
(Thue. iii. 85, iv. 46; Polysen. Strat. vi. 20; Steph. 
B. s.v.) It was evidently at no great distance from 
the city; but it could hardly have been the summit 
of San Salvatore as some writers suppose, since the 
nobles, after their fortress on Mt. Lstone had been cap- 
tured, took refuge on higher ground. (Thuc. iv. 46.) 
Istone has been identified by Cramer and others with 
the hill mentioned by Xenophon (Hell. vi. 2. § 7) 
as distant only 5 stadia from the city; but this is 
purely conjectural. The only other ancient name of 
any of the mountains of Corcyra, which has been 
preserved, is MeLite1um (MeArteioy, Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 1150, with Schol.); but as to its position we have 
no clue whatsoever. 

Corcyra was celebrated for its fertility in antiquity, 
and was diligently cultivated by its inhabitants, 
Xenophon ( Hell. vi. 2. § 6) describes it as <feipryac- 
pérny pey wayxdAws Kai repuTevudyny; and one of 
the later Roman poets celebrates it as “ Corcfra 
compta solum, locupleti Corefra sulco.” (Avien. 
Descr. Orb. 663.) These praises are not undeserved ; 
for modern writers celebrate the luxuriance and fer- 
tility of its numerous vallies. The chief production 
of the island now is oil, of which large quantities are 
exported. It also produces wine, which, though not 
so celebrated as in antiquity (Athen. i. p. 33, b.; 
Xen. L ¢.), is still used in the town of Corfu and in 
the adjacent islands. 

The most ancient name of the island is said to 
have been Drepane (Apemdyn), apparently from its 
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resemblance in shape to a seythe. (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
983, with Schol.; Callimach, ap. Plin, iv. 12. s, 19.) 
It is further said that its next name was Scheria 
(2xepin), which Homer describes as a fertile and 
lovely island, inhabited by the Phaeacians, an enter- 
prizing seafaring people, the subjects of king Alci- 
nous. (Od. v, 34, seq.) Although the Corcyraeans 
identified their island with the Homeric Seheria, and 
prided themselves upon the nautical fame of their 
Phaeacian ancestors (Thuc. i. 25), yet it is very 
doubtful whether the Homeric Scheria ought to be 
regarded as an island, which ever had any real ex- 
istence. It is not unlikely that the Phaeacians are 
only a creation of the poet, to whom he assigns a 
place in the far distant West, the scene of so many 
marvels in the Odyssey. (Comp. Welcker, Ueber 
die Homerischen Phaeaken, in Rheinisches Museum, 
vol. ij. pp. 219—283.) 

The first historical fact recorded respecting Cor- 
cyra is its colonization by the Corinthians; for we 
may pass over the earlier Eretrian colony, which 
rests upon the authority of Plutarch alone. (Quaest. 
Graec. ce. 11.) Archias, the founder of Syracuse, is 
said to have touched at Corcyra on his way to Sicily, 
and to have lett behind hin Chersicrates, one of the 
Heraclidae, who expelled the Liburnians, then inha- 
biting the island, and built the city of Corevra, which 
he peopled with Corinthian settlers. © (Strab. vi, 
p. 269; Timaeus, ap. Seliol. ad Apoll. Rhod, iv. 1216.) 
This event we may place in b.c. 734, the date 
usually assigned to the foundation of Syracuse. 
[Syraccusat.] Corcyra rapidly rose to be one of 
the first maritime powers in Greece. We are told 
that it was at variance with the mother country 
almost from the very time of its foundation (Herod. 
iii, 49), which was no doubt owing to its being the 
commercial rival of Corinth in the western seas of 
Greece. The dissensions between the two states 
broke out into open hostilities as early as 8. c. 665, 
when a naval engagement took place between thein, 
which is mentioned by Thucydides as the first sea- 
fight on record. (Thuc. i. 13.) In B.c, 617 the 
Corcyracans founded Epidamnus on the Iilyrian 
coast; but notwithstanding their hostility to the 
mother country, they so far complied with Grecian 
usages as to choose a Corinthian as the Ockist or 
founder of the new colony. (Thuc. i. 24.) Peri- 
ander, who ruled at Corinth from p.c. 625 to 585, 
reduced Corcyra to subjection in the course of his 
reign; but of the details of its subjugation we have 
no account. Herodvtus tells an interesting story of 
the murder of Lycophren, the son of Periander, by 
the Coreyraeans, aud of the cruel way in which 
Periander attempted to take revenge. (Herod. iii, 49, 
seq.) It was during the time that Corcyra was 
subject to Periander, that Apollonia and Anactoriuin 
were founded by the two states conjointly, 

After the death of Periander the Coreyraeans seem 
to have recovered their independence; but in the 
Persian wars they made use of it in a manner little 
creditable to their Hellenic patriotism, Having 
promised their aid to the contederate Greeks, they 
sent a tleet of 60 ships, but with orders to advance 
no further than the promontory of ‘Tuenarus, there 
to await the issue of the struggle between the Persians 
and the Greeks, and to join the victorious party. 
(Herod. vii. 168.) Of their subsequent history till 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, we Know nothing, 
Having quarrelled with the Corinthians respecting 
Epidamnus, a war ensucd between the states, which 
Was une of the iumuacdiate causes of the Peloponnesian 
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war. As the history of this quarrel and of the wz 
which followed is related at Jength in all histones 
of Greece, it is only necessary in this place to me- 
tion the leading events, and such as chiefly serve w 
illustrate the geography of Corcyra, 

The first fleet, which the Corinthians sest arumt 
the Curcyraeans, was completely defeated by te 
latter off Cape Actium, B.c. 435. (Thar. i 39} 
Deeply humbled by this defeat, the Corinthians mest 
two whole years in preparations for retnenoe &: 
and by active exertions among their allies, ther rer 
in a condition in the third year to pat to sea ¥mhs 
fleet of 150 sail. The Corcrraeans, unable t co 
single-handed with so formidable an armament. &- 
plied for aid to the Athenians, who coschiuel 
defensive alliance with them, fearing let te 
powerful navy should fall into the hands of the P> 
loponnesians. Soon afterwards the war was meret 
The Corinthian fleet of 150 ships took up its sacs 
at Cape Cheimerium on the coast of Eperrus. a it» 
south of Corcyra, The Corcyraean fleet of 1}( sak 
together with 10 Athenian ships, were posted a a 
of the islands called Sybota (Zv6ora), now Syrte. 
which lie off the coast of Epeirus to the port @ 
Cape Cheimerium, and opposite the coast @ Cory 
between Capes Leucimme and Amphipacs. ive 
land foree was stationed at Leucimme. Tbe aex- 
inent took place in the open sea betveen ta 
Cheimerium and the Sybota; the Corcrraean ®t 
defeated; and the Corinthians were prepermac » 
revew the attack in the afternoon, but were deter™ 
by the arrival of a fresh Athenian squadto 2 
sailed away home. (Thue. i. 44, seq.) bach eT 
claimed the victory. The Corinthians erected unt 
trophy at “ the continental Sybota” (é res & 9 
Hreipw SvEdrors), and the Corcyracans set up them 
at the “insular Sybota” (ep toes éy 7H vyre Tet 
tos, Thuc. i. 54). We learn from Col. Leake tat 
there is a sheltered bay between the two ponopal 
islands, called Syvota, and another between tbr nae 
island and the main. The “contimental $r=® 
was probably the name of a village on te = - 
strait. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp 2.4) 
Shortly afterwards the island was distracted br cv 
dissensions between the aristocratical and a= 
craticul parties, in which the latter finally rused 
the upper hand, and massacred all their opps 
with the most frightful atrocities, B.c. 425. (Tb 
iv. 46—48.) 

Coreyra remained in the Athenian allo 5 
the close of the Pe jan war, It was the pet 
of rendezvous for the fleet of the Avbemam = 
their ailies, which was destined to invade S=' 
B. c. 415. (Thue. vi. 42.) Whether Consn * 
enrolled a member of the Spartan cunfederey s¢ 
the downfall of Athens, we are not informed. S# 
in B.c. 375 Timotheus brought the mlasd at 
under the dominion of Athens. (Xen. Hedi. v.43 
comp. Corn. Nep. Tim. 2; Diod. xv. 36.) Tver 
afterwards, B. c. 373, a large san bere, 
under the command of the Lacedaemonian Mies 
pus, Was sent to wrest the island from the Athess=. 
The Athenian fleet had already quitted Corns 
and the inhabitants, having been defeated ia bc? 
by the invaders, were obliged to take refuce * 
the walls of their city, Xenoplion, in s poset 
already referred to, describes the country at Sel 
time as in the highest state of cultivation, aeacat 
in beautiful houses, the cellars of which were sre 
with exeeilent wine. After ravaging the c=" 
Mnasippus laid siege to the city, which sees ky 
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» safer from want of provisions; but the Cor- 
vreans availing themselves of the negligence of 
be besiegers, who had become careless, through 
ertainty of success, made a vigorous sally from the 
sty, in which they slew Mnasippus, and many of 
ts troops. Shortly afterwards news arrived of the 
pproach of an Athenian fleet, whereupon the Pelo- 
wanesians quitted the island in haste. (Xen. Hell. 
i 2 §§ 3—26; Diod. xv. 47.) 

After the death of Alexander the Great the 
‘orvyraeans appear to have taken an active part in 
ppmition to Cassander. In B.c. 312, they expelled 
be Macedonian garrisons from Apollonia and Epi- 
annus, (Diod. xix. 78.) In B.c. 303 Cleonymus, 
oe Spartan king, who had collected a body of mer- 
enariee in Italy, invaded the island and became 
meter of the city. (Diod. xx. 104, 105.) Cleonymus 
ppears to have quitted the island soon afterwards ; 
© it was again independent in B.c. 300, when 
‘wander laid siege to the city. From this 
anger it was delivered by Agathocles, the tyrant 
{ Syracuse, who burnt the Macedonian fleet. 
Died. xxi, Eclog. 2. p. 489, ed. Wesseling.) But 
igathocles only expelled the Macedonians in order 
‘ sppropriate the island to himself, which he is 
tunied to have laid waste, probably in consequence 
{ the opposition of the inhabitants to his dominion. 
Plat. de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 557.) Shortly after- 
ands Agathocles gave Corcyra as a dowry to his 
seghter Lanassa upon her marriage with Pyrrhus, 
seg of Epeirus. It remained in his hands for some 
mars; but Lanassa, indignant at being neglected 
* Pyrrbus for his barbarian wives, withdrew to 


‘wmanias says (i. 11. § 6) that Pyrrhus conquered 
arryra soon after he had recovered his hereditary 
unions; but as Pyrrhus began to reign some years 
view he deprived Demetrius of the Macedonian 
tro, it has been conjectured that he may have 
waded Cerevra, while it i i 


independence ; 


Achaean and Actolian 
assistance of the Cor- 
Almost immediately afterwards a Roman 
sent to punish these pirates, 
peared before Corcyra ; whereupon Demetrius, the 
aa, left in charge of the island 
surrendered it to the 
meray without striking a blow, B.c. 229. (Pol. ii. 
.) From this time Corcyra continued in the 
wade of the Romans, and was an important station 
é i t wars in Greece. 
capital a free state (I’lin. 
its inhabitants were so little 
as to give rise to the 
wmerb dtev@dpa Képaupa, x¢{ dwou 3¢Acis (Strab. 
is unnecessary to follow further 
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the history of the island. In the reign of Justinion 
it was still called Képxvpa (Procop. B. G. iv. 22). 
It is now one of the seven Ionian islands under the 
protection of Great Britain, and the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Corcyra, the capital of the island, was situated 
upon the eastern coast, upon a peninsula a little S. 
of the modern town of Corfu. This peninsula is 
formed on the one side by a small gulf or lagoon, 
called the Peschiera, or Lake of Calichiopulo; and 
on the other side by a bay, which separates the pe- 
ninsula from the promontory occupied by the modern 
citadel. The peninsula is called Palaeopoli, but the 
only ancient remains which it contains are the ruins 
of a small Doric temple on the eastern shore, facing 
Epeirus. Of the two ports mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (ii. 72), the Peschiera seems to be the one 
which he calls Hyllaicus ("TAAaixds); and the bay 
between the peninsula and the modern citadel to be 
the one which he describes as lying towards Epeirus. 
Scylax speaks of three harbours, one of which was 
most beautiful; hence it would appear that the pre- 
sent harbour, although at some distance from the 
ancient city, was also used in ancient times. The 
small island of Vido, in front of the present har- 
bour, is probably the island of Prycu1a (Mrvyia), 
where the leaders of the aristocratical party were 
placed after their surrender in B.c. 425. (Thue. iv. 
46) We learn from Thneydides (ii. 72) that the 
Acropolis was near the portus Hyllaicus, and the 
agora near the other harbour. The ancient Acropolis 
is the long undulating promontory south of the mo- 
dern town, and did not occupy the site of the modern 
citadel, which is a nearly insulated rock, with its 


pted | summit split into two lofty peaks. These two peaks 


must have been always a striking object from the 
ancient town, and are probably the “ aerias Phaea- 
curn arces” of Virgil (Aen. iii. 291), a passage from 
which Dodwell and others erroneously concluded 
that they were the Acropolis of Corcyra. In the 
middle ages these two rocks, which then became 
the citadel, were called Kopu@& or Kopudgol, from 
whence has come, slightly corrupted, (Kepdo/) the 
modern name of the town and of the island. We have 
no further information respecting the other localities 
of the ancient city. Among its public buildings 
mention is made of temples of Zeus, Hera, Dionysus, 
the Dioseuri, and Alcinous. (Thue. iii. 70, 75, 81.) 

The only other city in the island was Cassiorn 
(Kacoiden), situated upon the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, opposite a town upon the coast 
of Epeirus of the same name. Cassiope possessed 
a harbour, and was distant, according to Cicero 
(ad Fam. xvi. 9), 120 stadia from Corcyra. It was 
celebrated for its temple of Zeus Cassius, or Ca- 
sius, at whose altar Nero sang: the head of the 
god, with the epigraph Zeis Kdovws, frequently 
occurs on coins. (Suet. Ner. 22; Plin. iv. 12. 
s. 19; Procop. B. G. iv. 22; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 179, 
seq.) There are remains of the ancient town near 
the village, still called Cassopo. (Marmora, Historia 
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di Corfu, Venice, 1672; Mustoxides, Z/lustrazioni 
Corciresit, Milan, 1811 — 1814, 2 vols. 8vo.; Dod- 
well, Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 32, seq.; Mure, 


Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 1, foll.; and especially | 


G. C, A, Miiller, De Corcyraeorum Republica, 
Gottingen, 1835.) 

CORCY'RA NIGRA (7 MéAawa Keépxupa: 
Curzola, in Slavonic AKurkar), an island off the 
coast of Illyria, called the * Diack,” from the dark 
colour of the pine woods covering its sides — It con- 
tained a Greek town, which was said to have been 
founded by the Cnidians, The island still abounds 
in trees, growing down to the water's edge: the pro- 
portion of land covered with wood is 43,471 acres, 
out of a total of 57,130. Of its ancient history we 
know nothing; a full account of its modern history 
and of the present condition of the island is given in 
the work of Sir G. Wilkinson, quoted below, (Strab. ii. 
p. 124, vii. p. 315; Mela, ii. 7; Plin iii, 26. 5.30; 
Sir G. Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. i. 
p. 251, seq.) 


CORDA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 


one of the cities of the Selgovae. Identified, on 
scarcely sufficient grounds, with Cumnock, and with 
Castle Over, in Eskdale. [R. GL.) 
CORDES (Kepins, Procop. de Aedif. ii. 2).0 
small stream of Mesopotamia which rose in the M. 
Masius, and was a tributary of the Chaboras or 
Khabiur, itself a tributary of the Euphrates. The 
town of Dara was situated upon its banks, [V.] 
CO'RDUBA (Kopdv€a, Kopdv8n, KopSov€a: hth. 
and Adj. Cordubensis; Cordoba or Cordova), one 
of the chief cities of Hispania, in the territory of the 
Turduli, It stood on the right bank of the Baetis 
(Guadalquivir), a little below the spot where the 
navigation of the river commenced, at the distance 
of 1200 stadia from the sea, [Bartis.] Its foun- 
dation was aseribed to Marcellus, whom we find 
making it his head-quarters in the Celtiberian War. 
(Strab. iii, p. 141; Volyb. xxxv. 2.) It was occu- 
pied from the first by a chosen mixt population of 
Romans and natives of the surrounding country; and 
it was the first colony of the Romans in those parts. 
Strabo's languave implies that it was a colony from 
its very foundation, that is, from B.c. 152. It was 
regarded as the capital of the extensive and ferti.e 


district of Baeturia, comprising the country between | 


the Anas and the Baetis, the richness of which 
combined with its position on a great navigable 
river, and on the great high road conneeting the E. 
and NE. parts of the peninsula with the S., to raise 
it to a position only secund to Gades as a commercial 
city. (Strab. Le., and p, 160 ) 

In the great Civil War Corduba suffered severely 
on several occasions, and was at last taken by Caesar, 
soon after the battle of Munda, when 22,000 of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword, B.c. 45. (Caes. 
B.C... 19; Hirt. Bell. Alec. 49, 57, 59, 60, Bell. 
lisp, 32—34; Appian, B.C. ii. 104, 105; Dion 
Cass, aliii, 32.) 

Corduba was the seat of one of the four conrentus 


juridici of the province of Baetica, and the nsual 


residence of the practur; hence it was generally re- 
garded as the capital of the provinee.  (Plin. iii, 1. 
8. 3; Appian, disp. 65.) It bore the surname of 
Patricia (Pin. lc.; Mela, ii. 6. § 4), on account, 
as is said, of the number of patricians who were 
among the colonists; and, to the present day, Cor- 
dova is so Conspicuons, even among Spanish cities, 
for the pride of its mebles in their * azure blood” 
that the Great Captain, Gunzalo de Cordova, 
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used to say that “other towns micht be better ‘s 
live in, but none was better to be born in” (bes, 
Handbook, p. 73.) 

In the annals of Roman literature Cordata » oe- 
spicuous as the birthplace of Lucan ami the rm 
Senecas, besides others, whose works jositel ths 
epithet of “ facunda,” applied to it by Marual (/p 
i. 62. 8):— 


“ Duosqne Senecas, unicumque Locasum 
Faeunda loquitur Corduba.” 


(Comp. ix. 61, and the beautiful epigram of Sra, 
ap. Wernsdorf, Doct. Lat. Mim vol v. mo ao 
1364.) 

Numerons coins of the city are extant, bearmz thr 
names of CornpvBAa, Patricia, and Coots fs 
tricia. (Florez, Med. de Esp. vol. i. p. 373, ra ~ 
p. 536; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 11, Suppl wol v a ot. 
Sestini, p. 46; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 18.) There x» 
now scarcely any remains of the Roman city, avs 
a ruined building, which the people digmify was Se 
title of Seneca’s House. (Florez, Eap. Sogr. v4 t 
p. 132; Mitano, Diccion. vol. tii, p. 170.) T= 
city is one of Ptolemy's places of recorded astra»- 
tnical observations, having 14 hrs. 25 mun f« o& 
longest day, and being distant brs. W. af Acc 
andria. (Ptol. ii.4.§ V1, vill. 4.$ 4.) [P.5) 

CORDYE’NE, GORDYE’NE (Top3vera, Ie 
5nvi}, Topdvaia: Eth. Topdvaia, Kopdvein, Ke 
Sveo1, TopSunvoi, Cordueni), a district lying te the 
E. of the river Tigris, and occupied by the m- 
dering tribes of the CaRDUCHL. (Strab. xvi p. 747 + 
The name Cordyeni, like Kurdistan, whxh o- 
or less in modern times may be said to represeat 2 
is simply a geographical expression, sicuitvme # 
mere aggregate of people without political uma # 
intercourse. 

The Romans became acquainted with @ iv 
during the campaign of Lucullus, whem, after (he 
fall of Tigranocerta, he took up his winter-qurre 


in this district, and received the sobmnec. @ 


several of the petty chieftains who had been f- 
merly subject to the yoke of Tigranes, kiaz a Av- 


menia. (Plat. Leucull, 29.) Under Porut so 


was annexed to the Roman province (Doo tas 


xxxvii. 5), Corduene was one of the five corms 


which Galerius wrested from the Persan bog 
Narses ; it was afterwards given up to Chore = 
the disastrous negotiation which followed om tse 
retreat of Jovian (Amm. Mare. xxv. 7; Le Bess. 
Bas Empire, vol. iii. p.161). The geographt # 
this wild mountainous district has been as ret bet 
little investigated, and further discoveries bave sc” 
to be made. But a correct idea of it may be ket 
by considering it a region of lofty terrasses, separsce< 
by valleys, forming a series of parallel range + 
mountain elevations, the general direction of wha> > 
nearly NNW, and SSE. (Ritter, Erdiamdc, vel 5 & 
141; St. Martin, Mém, sur [ Armenie, vol ip !7%. 
Journ, Geog. Soc. vol. xi. p. 21, foll) [EBS ? 

CORDYLE (Kop3vAn) or PORTUS CRUS- 
DYLE (Plin. vi. 4), a place on the coast of Puce. 
40 or 45 stadia east of Hieron Oros ar Yorn. (A~ 
rian, p. 17; Anon. p. 13.) Hamilton ( Researches, 
je. vol. i. p. 248) identifies it with Abjah Kaiet 
ruined fort on a rocky promontory, half-way betes 
Platana and Cape Yoros: “ it possesses a small qe? 
roadstead, called by the Tarks a linnan of port, t& be 
east of the promontory.” The name occurs = te 
Table in the form Cordile, There appears te be =" 
confusion in Ptolemy (v. 6) about this place. [GL] 
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CORE'SSIA or CORESSUS. [Cros. 
CORESSUS. [Ernesvs; Mrssoais. 
CORFI'NLUM (Kopoivwy: Eth. Corfiniensis; &. 

"vlimo), the chief city of the Peligni, situated in the 

niiey of the Aternus, near the point where that river 

suldenly makes 2 sharp angle, and turns from a SE. 
oa NE. course, which it pursues from thence to the 
idriatic. It was distant 7 miles from Salmo, and 

# fram Alba Fucensis by the Via Valeria. There 

an be no doubt that Corfinium was from an early 

erwd the capital city of the Peligni, and one of the 
uef towns in this part of Italy; bat no mention of 

* name is found in history until the outbreak of the 

larsie or Social War, n. c. 90, when it was selected 

y the confederates to be their common capital, and 

erat of their government. It was probably to 

 unpertance of its situation in a military point of 
ew that if was mainly indebted for this distinction; 
sf the allied nations seem to have destined it to be 

* pertnanent capital of Italy, and the rival of 

cm, as they changed its name to Italica, and 

hewed it with a new and spacious forum and senate 
mee, amd other public buildings of a style corre- 

neding to its intended greatness. (Strab. v. p. 

tl; Vell. Pat. ii, 16; Diod. xxxvii. Exc. Phot. 
538.) But before the end of the second year of 

e war they were compelled to abandon their new 

pital, and transfer the seat of government to Ae- 

rau, (Dod. Lc. p. 539.) The fate of Corfinium 
et this is not mentioned, but it probably fell into 

* bands of the Romans without resistance, and in 
meyuence did not suffer; for we find it at the out- 
mak of the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey, 

c. 49, stall retaining its position as a city of im- 

tance and a strong fortress. On this account it 

evccuped by L. Domitius with 30 cohorts, and 

# the only place which offered any effectual resist- 

me to the arms of Caesar during his advance 

mmgh Italy. Nor was it reduced by force, but the 
aiection which rapidly spread among his officers 
nyeiled Domitius to surrender after a siege of only 

wa days, (Caes. B.C. i, 15—23; Appian, B.C. 

38; Cie. ad Att. viii. 3,5, ix. 7; Suet. Caes. 34; 

smn ii 478—510.) From this time we bear but 

Us of Corfinium; but inscriptions attest that it 

maned to be a flourishing municipal town under 

* Kernan empire, and its prosperity is proved by 

* fact that its inhabitants were able to construct 

1 ageedects for supplying it with water, both of 

uch are in part hewn in the solid rock, and 

tf them is carried through a tunnel nearly 3 miles 
leegth (Homanelli, vol. iii. pp. 149—151; Orell. 

mr. 3695, 3696; Mommsen, /nscr. Neap. 5350, 

L) A part of the territory of Corfinium had been 

Shaw. out to new settlers as early as the time of 

+ Geaechi: it received a fresh body of colonists 

der Angestus, but never assumed the title of a 

oxy, al) inscriptions giving it that of a municipium 

» (Leb. Colon, pp. 228,255.) It still appears 
the Itineraries as a place of importance (/tin. 

“& ~ 310; Tab. Peut.), and even seems to have 

‘ im the fourth century regarded as the capital 
the province of Valeria, and the residence of its 

sme or governor, (Ughelli, ap. Romanelli, vol. iii. 

iS.) The period of its destruction is unknown, 

£ & mems to have been still in existence as late as 

t teeth eentary. After that time we find a city 

ted Velea, which appears to have succeeded to 

t wie of Curfinium, but has now also disappeared, 

mgh the adjoining valley is still called La Pianata 
Sane. The site of Corfinium is clearly marked 

tat. £ 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of Pentima (a large 
village about 3 miles from Popoli, and 6 from Sul- 
mona); the ruins of the ancient city, which are very 
inconsiderable, and consist of little more than shape- 
less fragments of buildings, are scattered round an 
ancient church called San Pelino, which was at one 
time the cathedral of Valra. But the numerous 
inscriptions discovered on the spot leave no doubt 
that this is the true site of Corfinium. The bridge 
over the Aternus, three miles from the latter city, is 
mentioned both by Caesar and Strabo, and must 
always have been a military point of the highest 
importance, Hence Domitius committed a capital 
error in neglecting to occupy it in sufficient force 
when Caesar was advancing upon Corfinium, (Caes, 
B. C.i. 16; Lucan. ii, 484—504; Strab. v. p. 242.) 
This bridge must evidently be the same, close to 
which the modern town of Popoli has grown up; 
this has been erroneously supposed by some authors 
to occupy the site of Corfiniam. (Cluver, /tal. p. 
758; Romanelli, vol. iii, pp, 148—156 ; Craven's 
Abruzzi, vol. ii. p. 18 ) (E. H. B.) 

CORIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as one 
of the towns of the Damnii. Perhaps, Craw-furd, 
Colonia [CoLonta] being Carstairs.  [R.G. L.J 

CORIALLUM, a town of Gallia, at the termina- 
tion of « road, in the Table, which begins at Con- 
dato (Rennes), the chief town of the Redones, Co- 
riallum is 29 Gallic leagues from the next station, 
Legedia. D'Anville places Coriallum at Gouril, the 
name of a small harbour in the Cétantin, between 
rocks under Cap de la Hogue, and at the point 
where the mainland projects furthest into the sea. 
Others suppose it to be Cherbourg. [G. L.] 

CORIENDI, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying between the Menapii and Brigantes, i. ¢ in 
the county of Wexford, or thereabouts. [R. G. L. 

CORNEA (Kopivéa, Ptol. v. 13), a district 
Armenia, which, from the position assigned to it by 
Ptolemy (1. c.), is in the neighbourhood of the lake 
of Van. [Tnosprtis.] [E. B. J.J 

CORINEUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as a town of the Dobuni. Name for name, and place 
for place Corin-eum, Ciren-cester, where Roman 
remains are abundant, [R. G. LJ 

CORINTHIACUS ISTHMUS. [Coxintrnus.] 

CORINTHIACUS SINUS (Kopw@iaxds, or 
KopivOios xédwos: Gulf of Lepanto), the gulf 
between Northern Greece or Hellas Proper, and the 
Peloponnesus. It commenced, according to Strabo 
(viii. p. 335, seq.), at the mouth of the Evenus in 
Aetolia (some said at the mouth of the Achelous) 
and the promontory Araxus in Achaia, and extended 
to the Isthmus of Corinth. It consisted of two 
distant portions, an outer and an inner sea, separated 
from one another by the narrow strait, between the 
promontories Rhium and Antirrhium. The inner 
sea, west of these promontories, was called originally 
the Crissaean gulf (6 Kpicoaios or Kpivaios xéAn0s), 
a name which occurs as early as in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (Kplioys «éAwos dreipwr, 431), 
and was used even by Thucydides (i. 107, ii. 86). 
But soon after the time of the latter historian, the 
Corinthian gulf became the more general designation 
(Xen, Hell. iv. 2. § 9; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvi. 26, 
xxviii. 7, 8.) Still the more ancient name never 
went entirely out of use, While Strabo calls the 
whole sea, from the promontory of Araxus to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, by the general name of the 
Corinthian gulf, he gives to the sea within the pro- 
montories of Rhium and Antirrhium the specifie 
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designation of the Crissaean gulf. (Strab. Lc.) It 
appears from Scylax that the latter sea was also 
called the Delphian gulf (6 Aedginds KdAmos). 
Dliny, on the contrary, confines the term Corin- 
thiacns Sinus to the inner sea, and gives the name 
of the Crissxcan gulf to the bay near the town of 
Ocanthe, the modern Gulf of Salona, (Plin. iv. 2. 
s. 3, 3. s. 4.) At the eastern extremity of the 
inner sea there were two bays, separated from one 
another hy the rocky promontory north of the Isth- 
mus, the more northerly being called the Aley- 
onian sea ()AAKvovis JdAacaa), and the more 
southerly the bay of Lechaeum, [Sce Cortntues. ] 
In one passage of Strabo (viii, p. 336) we read 
“the sea from Antirrhium to the Isthmus is ealled 
Alcyonis, being a portion of the Crisaean gulf ;” but 
the text is evidently faulty, and is not in accordance 
with other passages of Strabo, in which the name of 


Alcvonis is given to the bay at the eastern extremity | 


of the gulf, beginning at Crensa in Boeotia and 


the promontory Olmiae in the Corinthia, (Comp, | 


Strab. ix. pp. 393, 400.) Hence in the passage first 
quoted it has heen proposed with great probability 
to real, “the sea from Antirrhium to the Isthmus 
is the Crissaean gulf; bat from the city Creusa it 
is Called Aleyonis.” (Groskurd, German Translation 
of Straby, vol. it, p. 11.) 

Strabo says (vil, p. 3236) that the circuit of the 
Corimthian gulf from the Evenus to the Araxus is 
2230 stadia. Pliny (iv. 4. 8. 5) makes the length 
85 miles, Agathemerus (i. 4) 720 stadia. Respect- 
ing the breadth of the strait between Rhium and 
Antirrhium, see Acitara, p. 15. 

The Corinthian gulf resembles a large inland 
lake. It is) surrounded by mountains, and the 
heights towards the west shut out the view of the 
open sea, In beauty of scenery it surpasses even 
the most picturesyue lakes of Switzerland and 
Northern Italy. Its coasts, broken into an infinite 
variety of outline by the ever-changing mixture of 
bold promontory, gentle slope, and cultivated level, 
are crowned on every side by lofty mountains of 
the most majestic forms.” (Leake.) Sailing from 
Corinth oue sees in the distance, on the left the 
top of Erymanthus, rising like a colossal pyramid, 
and on the right the lofty heights of Helicon and 
Parnassus. (Leake, Morea, vol. iil. p. 897; Ulrichs, 
Reisen in Griechenland, p.3; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. i. pp. 7, 404, 422.) 

CORINTHUS (KépuOos: Eth. Kopivéios: Gor- 
tho), one of the most important cities of Greece. 


I. Srrvation, 


Corinth stood upen the Isthmus, which con- 
nected the northern division of Greece, or Hellas 
Proper, with the Peloponnesus, On either side of 
the Isthmus, which is a rocky and. sterile plain, 
rise the mountains of Northern Greece and Pelopon- 
ness respectively, The mountains to the north of 
the Isthius, which bore the name of Geraneia, ex- 
tend across the Isthmus from sea to sea, There 
are only three passes through them, of which the 
mest celebrated, being the shortest road between 
Corinth and Megara, is upon the shore of the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, and bere the name of the Scironian 
rocks, A more particular account of the Gera- 
neian Mountains is given under Megara, to which 
they more properly belong. [MrGana.] The 
mountains to the south of the Isthmus were called 
the Oneiun ridge, from their reseinblance to an 
ass's back (1d “Ovecov, Thuc. iv. 44; Xen Z/eld. 
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vi. 5. § 51; 7d “Ovesa, Strab. viii. p. 380.)° Thev 
did not, however, occupy the whole brewith & tv 
Isthmus. The lofty mek, which formed the ote! 
of Corinth, and which was hence callel th A-- 
corinthns, is properly an offshoit of the (ere 
ridge, but is separated from the latter bys. mre. 
and seen from the north appears to be an wo": 
mountain. The Oncian ridve extends catwac: » 
far as the Saronic Gulf. Westward, the Actoeum tts 
does not reach the sea; but there is a naro® ee. 
space between the foot of the mountain aml ih | 
This level space was protected by the two bee t24 | 
connecting the city with its port town Le heer 
while eastward of the city there were our me 
passes, through which an invading free anc >> 
trate, one through the ravine, which seyane: + 
Acrocorinthus and the Oneian moantams (Pos 
52), and the other along the shere at Cemte. | 
(Xen, Mell. vi. 5. § 51.) Thus Corinth remy 
commanded the three passes. which alone ledfta ut 
Isthmus to the Pelopornesns, the one ope ot 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf being cecuréel 1 
Long Walls, the one throngh the ravine betw=: = , 
Acrocorinthns and the Oneian monntaim ‘e< 
under the very fortifications of the citaded, ami “= 
third upon the Saronie Gulf. being undet toe eet 
of Cenchreae. From its position, Corinth was a 
by the last Philip of Macedon one of the tema 
Greece; the other two being Chaleis in Eubora ce | 
Demnetrias in Thessaly. (lol. xvii. 11; Liv. om 
37.) 
The Corinthia (9 Kopw@ia), or territert of Co 
rinth, was not fertile (ydpar 3 ia yer ota ely 
opodpa, aAAG oxodAudy Te Kal rpayeiar, SoA TR 
p-382). Neither the rocky sides of the tx> 
neian and Oneian mountains, nor the stect sal 
sandy plain of the Isthmas, were stitsie & 
corn, The only arable land in the terntat ¢ 
extent is the plain upon the coast, lying hetewt 
Corinth and Sicyon, and belonging to thes tr 
cities. The fertility of this plain is praised a tt 
highest terms by the ancient writers (ager Reo > 
siinae fertilitatis, Liv. xxvii. 31): and such ew o 
value, that to possess “ what lies between Cora 
and Sicyon” became a proverbial sat 
great wealth. (Athen. v. p.219, 8.) It mo ot 
however, be inferred from these and similar esr 
sions, that this plain surpassed in ferulty oF 
other district in Peloponnesus; bat its propre? > 
the wealthy and populous city of Corinth grac > 
hanced its value; and hence an estate in ths po 
produced a much larger revenue than one of ase 
size in the most fertile parts of Pelopommsn & 
Was watered by the mountain terrents cms o™ 
Nemea and Cleonae; and it furnished Corset ot 
its port towns with fruit and vegetables, bet c= < 
not have yielded any large supply of amu. (fF ‘ 
other products of the Corinthia scarcely any D> >™ 
is made; its wine was very bad (6 Koputws oes 
Bacaviouds dori, Athen. i. p. 30, f.). 
Shut in within this narrow territory '+ Se 
mountain barriers towards the north ami the =". 
and unable to obtain from the soil a sufiirjest =>1% 
of the necessaries of life, the inhabitants «er 2>- 
rally led to try their fortane on the sea, te ¥te4 
their situation invited them. Corinth was cm 





* Strabo in this passage confounds the (tre 
with the Geraneia, and erroneously worte we 
former us extending as fur as Bueotia and Caseece 
(Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 25.) 
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by sature to be a great maritime power, Standing 
tpn a narrow isthmus between two important seas, 
a atime when all navigation was performed by 
routing vessels, and it was difficult and dangerous 
b envey goods round the Peloponnesus, Corinth 
leame the highway of ancient commerce. In con- 
mance of its position it formed by far the most 
‘mt cummanication between the two principal 
sean seas, uniting the Ionian and Sicilian seas 
& the one hand, with the Aegaean, the Hellespont, 
wi the Pontus on the other. It thus became the 
wwriam of the trade between the East and the 
Set, The pesition of Corinth is well described 
iCerre (de Leg. Agr. ii. 32):—“ Erat posita in 
tetas atque in faucibus Graeciae sic, ut terra 
bet kewrum teneret, et duo inaria, maxime 
stration) diversa, paene conjungeret, quam per- 
mi diserimine separentur.” He.ce also Euripides 
Troe?, 1097) describes Corinth, as Slropoy xopy- 
© ‘le@usav, fr8a xtAas MéAowos Exovow eSpat; 
4 Horace (Carmi. 7) speaks of “ bimaris Co- 
ci moenia.” 


If. History. 


The fevourable position of Corinth for commerce 
si! cut have escaped the notice of the Phoeni- 
it, who had settlements on other parts of the 
man const, There can be little duubt that a 
veoetan colony at an early period took posses- 
td the Acrocorinthas. If there were no other 
me for this fact, it would have been sufficiently 
i by the Oriental character of the worship of 
tuxtite in this city, of which a further account is 
im telow. But in addition to this, the recollection 
te early Phoenician settlement was perpetuated 
the Corinthian mountain called Phoenicaeum 
wowaew, Ephor. ap. Steph. B, s.0.), and by the 
rup of the Phoenician Athena (dowixy  ’AGjva 
fupirGy, Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 658.) 

Thuerdides mentions (iv. 42) Aeolians as the 
tetents of Corinth at the time of the Dorian 
scan; bat there can be no donbt that lonians 
vfanned a considerable part of the population in 
i rarfest times, since Ionians were in ion 
the comets on either side of the Isthmus, and on 
i lothowas itself was the most revered seat of 
‘hau, the chief deity of the lonic race. Still the 
‘ret. rulers of Corinth are uniformly represented 
Jevditams. The founder of this dynasty was Sisy- 
«, whese canning and love of gain may typify the 
ered enterprise of the early maritime popu- 
ms, whe overreached the simple inhabitants of 
vsteriog. Under the sway of Sisyphus and his 
tdants Corinth became one of the richest and 
e pwrwerfal cities inGreece. Sisyphus had two sons, 
~ae atel Urnytion. From Glaucus sprang the 
ated bero Bellerophon, who was worshipped 
\ berate honoars at Corinth, and whose exploits 
* a favumite wubject among the Corinthians 
% to the bitest times. Hence we constantly find 
a the eoims of Corinth aod her colonies the 
ve of the winged horse Pegasus, which Belle- 
wn eaaght at the fountain of Peirene on the 
‘uemthus. Bellerophon, as is well known, 
bel mm Lyecia; and the descendants of Ornytion 
Seued te rale at Corinth till the overthrow of 
Seypaid dynasty by the conquering Dorians. 

fhe rast ancient name of the city was Ephyra 
jews, At what tine it exchanged this name 
Use of Corinth is unknown. Miiller, relying 
© & possace Of Velleius Paterculus (i. 3) sup- 
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poses that it received the name of Corinth upon 
occasion of the Dorian conquest; but Homer uses 
both names indiscriminately, CEgépy, J1. vi. 152, 
210; KédpivGos, ii. 570, xiii. 664.) According to the 
Corinthians themselves Corinthus, from whom the 
city derived its name, was a son of Zeus; but the 
epic poet Eumelus, one of the Corinthian Bacchiadae, 
gave a less exalted origin to the eponymous hero, 
This poet carried up the history of his native place 
to a still earlier period than the rule of the Sisy- 
phids, According to the legend, related by him, 
the gods Poseidon and Helios (the San) con- 
tended for the possession of the Corinthian land, 
By the award of Briareas Poseidon ‘obtained the 
Isthmus ; and Helios the rock, afterwards called the 
Acrocorinthus, and then Ephyra, from Ephyra, a 
daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and the primitive 
inhabitant of the country. Helios had two sons 
Aettes and Aloeus: to the former he gave Ephyra, 
to the latter Asopia (Sicyon), Aeétes, going to 
Colchis, left his country under the government of 
Bunaus, a son of Hermes; upon whose death Epopeus, 
the son of Alocns, obtained Ephyra as wells Asopia, 
Marathon, the son of Epopeus, who had left the 
country during his lifetime, returned at his death, 
and divided his territory between his sons Corinthus 
and Sicyon, from whom the two towns obtained their 
naines. Corinthus dying without children, the 
Corinthians invited Medea from Ioloecs, as the 
daughter of Ae#tes; and thus her husband Jason 
obtained the sovereignty of Corinth. Medea after- 
wards returned to Iolcas, leaving the throne to 
Sisyphus, with whom she is said to have been in 
love. (Paus. i. 1. § 2, i. 3. § 10; Schol. ad Pind. 
Ol. xiii. 74.) Upon this legend Mr. Grote justly 
remarks, that “ the incidents in it are imagined and 
arranged with a view to the supremacy of Medea; 
the emigration of Ac&tes, and the conditions under 
which he transferred his sceptre being so laid out 
as to confer upon Medea an hereditary title to the 
throne. .... We may consider the legend of Medea 
as having been originally quite independent of that 
of Sisyphus, but fitted on to it, in seeming chrono- 
logical sequence, so as to satisfy the feelings of those 
Aeolids of Corinth who passed for his descendants.” 
( Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 165, seq.) 

The first really historical fact in the history of 
Corinth is its conquest by the Dorians. It is said 
that this conquest was not effected till the gene- 
ration after the return of the Heracleidae into Pelo- 
ponnesus. When the Heracleidae were on the point 
of crossing over from Naupactus, Hippotes, also a 
descendant of Hercules, but not through Hyllus, 
slew the prophet Carnus, in consequence of which 
he was banished for ten years, and not allowed to 
take part in the enterprise. His son Aletes, who 
derived his name from his long wanderings, was 
afterwards the leader of the Dorian conquerors of 
Corinth, and the first Dorian king of the city. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 3.) It appears from the account of 
Thucydides (iv. 42) that the Dorian invaders took 
possession of the hill called Selygeius, near the 
Saronic gulf, from which they carried on war against 
the Aeolian inhabitants of Corinth till they reduced 
the city. 

The Dorians, though the ruling class, appear to 
have formed only a small proportion of the popn- 
lation of Corinth, The non. Dorian inhabitants 
must have been admitted at an early period to the 
citizenship ; since we find mention of eight Co- 
rinthian tribes (Midwra dar, Phot., Suidas), whereas 
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three was the standard number in all purely Doric | 
States. It was impossible to preserve in a city like 
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diminution from the revolution, which made Crean 
despot or tyrant of Corinth. Both this proce as 


Corinth the regular Dorie institutions; since the | his son Periander, who succeeded him, were ém- 


wealth acquired by commerce greatly exceeded the 
value of landed property, and necessarily conferred 
upon its possessors, even though not Dorians, great 
influence and power. Aletes and his descendants 
held the royal power for 12 generations. Their 
names and the length of their reign are thus given: 


Years, 

Aletes - - = reigned 38 
Ixion - - - ” 38 
Agelas - - - = 37 
Prymnis + - - ss 35 
Bacchis - - - Pa 35 
Agelas - - - ae 30 
Eudemus - - - " 25 
Aristudemes - - Fs 35 
Agemon - - - ” 16 
Alexander - - - 39 25 
Telestes - . - ” 12 
Automenes - “ - l 

. 327 


Pausanias speaks as if Prymnis was the last 
descendant of Aletes, and Bacchis, the founder of a | 
new, though still an Heracleid dynasty; but Diodorus 
describes all these kings as descendants of Aletes, 
but in consequence of the celebrity of Bacchis, his 
successors took the name of Bacchidae in place of 
that of Aletiadae or Heracleidae, After Automenes 
had reigned one year, the Bacchiad family, amounting | 
to about 200 persons, determined to abolish royalty, 
and to elect out of their own number an annual | 
Prytanis. The Bacchiad oligarchy had possession 
of the government for 90 years, until it was over- | 
thrown by Cypselus, with the belp of the lower 
classes, in B.c. 657. (Diod. vi. fragm. 6, p. 635, 
Wess.; Paus. ii. 4. § 4; Herod. v.92.) Strabo | 
says (viii. p. 378) that the Bacchiad oligarchy | 
Jasted nearly 200 years; but he probably included 
within this period a portion of the time that the 
Bacchiads possessed the royal power, The Bac- 
chiads, after their deposition by Cypselus, were for 
the most part driven into exile, and are said to have | 
taken refuge in different parts of Greece, and even in 
Italy. (Plut. Lysand. 1; Liv. i. 34.) 

According to the mythical chronology the retarn 
of the Heracleidae took place in p.c. 1104. As the , 
Dorian conquest of Corinth was placed one generation | 
(30 years) after this event, the reign of Aletes com- | 
menced B.c. 1074. His fumiiy theretore reigned 
from 8. c. 1074 to 747; and the Bacchiad oligarchy 
lasted from B.C. 747 to 657. 

Under the Bacchiadsae the Corinthians were dis- 
tinguished by great commercial enterprise. They 
traded chiefly with the western part of Greece; since | 
the eastern sea was the domain of the Aeginetans. 
The sea, formerly called the Crissaean from the 
town of Crissa, was now named the Corinthian after | 
them; and in order to secure the strait which led , 
into the western waters, they founded Molycria op- 
posite the promontory of Khinm (Thue. iii. 102.) | 
It was under the sway of the Bacchiadae that the 
important culonies of Syracuse and Coreyra were 
founded by the Corinthians (n. c. 734), and that a 
navy of ships of war was created for the first time 
in Greece; for we have the express testiinony of 
Thueydides that triremes were first built at Corinth. 


(Thuc. i. 13.) The prosperity of Corinth suffered no 








guished by the vigour of their admini-tratien ant + 
their patronage of commerce and the fe xts 
Following the plans of colonization, which bat a 
commenced by the Bacchiadse, they pasted m- 
merous colonies upon the western shores @ Urres 
by means of which they exercised a soverega mre 
in these seas. Ambracia, Anactorium, Lees, 
Apollonia and other important colunies, were 22c22e 
by Cypselus or his son. Corryra, which had thee: 
off the supremacy of Corinth, aud whose stv t= 
defeated that of the mother country in Bc. #' 
was reduced to subjection again in the mo ¢ 
Periander. It has been noticed by Miller that & 
these colonies were sent out from the Lares = 
Lechaeum on the Corinthian culf; and tha: tbe <> 
colony despatched from the harbour of Com are 3 
the Saronic gulf was the ene which foamed lf * os 
on the coast of Chalcidice in Maceduom (Moc 
Dor. i. 6. § 7.) 

Cypselus reigned 30 years (B. c. 657—627 3. 
Periander 44 vears (B. c. 627—583). Fer te > 
tory of these tyrants the reader is referrel te 5 
Diet. of Biogr. s. ev. Perianler was secures 
his nephew Psamnetichus, who reigned our = 
years. He was without doubt overthre*e t+ 
Spartans, who pnt down so many of the rw 
despots about this period. The govern est a 
blisbed at Corinth, under the auspices of Sets 66 
again aristocratical, but apparently of a kas esc 
character than that of the hereditary olicact f 
the Bacchiadae. The gerusia was proladir oat pst 
of certain noble families, such as the Cugertsaat 
mentioned by Pindar, whom he descntes a «o@ 
Guepos aorois, (Pind. Ol xiii. 2. 133.) Fra a 
time of the deposition of Psammetichus Coma 
came an ally of Sparta, and one of the most pect? 
and influential members of the Pelwponnesan ce 


| deracy. At an early period the Connothian te 4 


friendly terms with the Athenians. Ther r= 
to assist Cleomenes, king of Sparta, in retove 
Hippias to Athens, and they lent the Atbeour 2 
ships to carry on the war against Aegina (Urr= 
v. 92; Thuc. i. 41); but the rapid groeth & 2 
Athenian power after the Persian war eset! 
jealousy of Corinth; and the arressien of Meret ® 
the Athenian alliance was speedily folkewed {7 oF 
hostilities between the two states, ‘The Carcotl 
marched into the territory of Mecara, bat me 
defeated with great loss by the Athenian cata: 
Myronides, s.c. 457. (Thue. i. 103—108 ) is® 
was shortly afterwards concluded; but te cami 
which the Corinthians felt against the Aveo? 
was still further increased by the assistance ©8 
the latter afforded to the Coreyraeans in thes (27 
with Corinth. This step was the immediate ot 
of the Peloponnesian war; for the Corinthwu> ao 
exerted all their influence to persuade Sjara 
the other Peloponnesian states to declare war ee 
Athens. 
In the Peloponnesian war the Corinthians « ist 
furnished the greater part of the Pelopanpeas Sef 
Throughout the whole war their enmity acext tal 
Athenians continued unabated ; and wher the Spa"uitl 
concluded with the latter in n.c. 431 the 2% 
usually called the peace of Nicias, the Cons=.8 
refused to be parties to it, and were s 19.culé 
with Sparta, that they endeavoured to fuce a =f 
Peloponnesian league with Arges, Mastisca si 
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js. (Ther. v. 17, seq.) But their anger against 
uirta sewn cooled dewn (Thuc. v. 48); and shortly 
‘erwards they returned to the Spartan alliance, to 
teh they remained faithful till the close of the 
wt. When Athens was obliged to surrender to the 
artans after the battle of Aegospotami, the Co- 
thians and Boeotians urged them to raze the city 

the ground. (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 19.) 
Bet after Athens had been effectually humbled, 
d Sparta began to exercise sovereignty over the 
“ of Greece, the Corinthians and other Grecian 
es came to be jealons of her increasing power. 
thraastes, the satrap of Lydia, determined to 
l tomself of this jealousy, in order to stir up 
ver in Greece against the Spartans, and thus 
spel them to recall Agesilaus from his victorious 
rt in Asia. Accordingly he sent over Timocrates, 
: Rhedian, to Greece with the sum of 50 talents, 
ich he was to distribute among the leading men 
the Grecian states, and thus excite a war against 
ata, ac. 395. (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 2.) Timocrates 
+ no difficulty in executing his commission; and 
rly afterwards the Corinthians united with their 
eoenies the Athenians as well as with the Boeo- 
«s and Argives in declaring war against Persia. 
wites from these states met at Corinth to take 
were for the prosecation of the war, which was 
ee called the Corinthian war. In the following 
r, 6. c. 394, a battle was fought near Corinth 
even the allied Greeks and the Lacedaemonians, 
whieh the latter gained the victory (Xen. Hell. 
% $9, sey.) Later in the same year the Co- 
bias fought a second battle alung with the other 
® at Coruneia in Boeotia, whither they had 
tlud te oppose Agesilaus, who had been recalled 
e Asia by the Persians, and was now on his 
vt hunewards. The Spartans again gained the 
cy, but not without much loss on their own 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 15, seq., Ages. ii. 9. seq.) 
sac. 393 and 392 the war was carried on in 
Cumnthian territory, the Spartans being posted 
‘ecu amd the allies maintaining a line across the 
ees from Lechaeum to Cenchreae, with Corinth 
te centre. <A great part of the fertile plain be- 
* Seyon and Corinth belonged to the latter state; 
the Corinthian proprietors suffered so mach from 
levustation of their lands, that many of them be- 
# sxuioas to renew their old alliance with Sparta, 
are sumber of the other Corinthians participated 
tow feelings, and the leading men in the govern- 
“who were violently opposed to Sparta, became 
Lucmed at the wide-spread disaffection among the 
wae, that they introduced a body of Argives into 
ety during the celebration of the festival of the 
ea, and massacred numbers of the opposite party 
ce market-place and in the theatre, The govern- 
& teimg now dependent upon Argos, forned a 
e umon with this state, and is said to have even 
rywated theie Corinthian territory with that of 
=, and te have given the name of Argos to their 
ate. But the opposition party at Corinth, which 
ell pemerons, contrived to admit Praxitas, the 
riacnanian commander at Sicyon, within the long 
ie wich oomnected Corinth with Lechaeum. In 
epee between the walls, which was of consider- 
tymadth, and about 14 mile in length, a battle 
t pase between the Lacedaemonians and the Co- 
bane who had marched out of the city to dis- 
«them. The Corinthians, however, were defeated, 
lke rictery was followed by the demolition of a 
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Lacedaemonians now marched across the Isthmna, 
and captured Sidus and Crommyon. These events 
happened in B.c. 392. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 1, seq.) 

The Athenians, feeling that their own city was 
longer secure from an attack of the Lacedaemonians, 
marched to Corinth in the following year (B.c. 391), 
and repaired the long walls between Corinth and 
Lechaeum; but in the course of the same summer 
Agesilaus and Teleutias not only retook the long 
walls, but also captured Lechaeum, which was now 
garrisoned by Lacedaemonian troops. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
4. §§ 18, 19; Diod. xiv. 86, who erroneously places 
the capture of Lechaeum in the preceding year; see 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. ix. p. 471, seq.) These 
successes, however, ét the Lacedaemonians were 
checked by the destruction in the next year (B.c. 
390) of one of their morae by Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian general, with his peltasts or light-armed troops. 
Shortly afterwards Agesilaus marched back to Sparta; 
whereupon Iphicrates retook Crommyon, Sidus, 
Peiraeum and Oeno#, which had been garrisoned by 
Lacedaemonian troops. (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. § 1, seq.) 
The Corinthians appear to have suffered little from 
this time to the end of the war, which was brought 
to a conclusion by the peace of Antalcidas in B.c. 
387. The effect of this peace was the restoration of 
Corinth to the Lacedaemonian alliance; for as soon 
as it was concluded, Agesilaus compelled the Argives 
to withdraw their troops from the city, and the Co- 
rinthians to restore the exiles who had been in favour 
of the Lacedaemonians, Those Coriuthians who had 
taken an active part in the massacre of their fellow- 
citizens at the festival of the Eucleia fled from Co- 
rinth, and took refuge, partly at Argos, and partly 
at Athens. (Xen. Hell. v. 1. § 34; Dem. c. Lept. 
p- 473.) 

In the war between Thebes and Sparta, which 
soon afterwards broke out, the Corinthians remained 
faithful to the latter; but having suffered much from 
the war, they at length obtained permission from 
Sparta to conclude a separate peace with the The- 
bans. (Xen. Zell. vii. 4. § 6, seq.) In the subsequent 
events of Grecian history down to the Macedonian 
period, Corinth took little part. The government 
continued to be oligarchical; and the attempt of 
Timophanes to make himself tyrant of Corinth was 
frustrated by his murder by his own brother Timo- 
leon, B.c. 344, (Diod. xvi. 65; Plot. Tim. 4; 
Cornel. Nep. Jim. 1; Aristot. Polit. v. 5. § 9.) 
From the time of the battle of Chaeroneia, Corinth 
was held by the Macedonian kings, who always kept a 
strong garrison in the important fortress of the Acro- 
corinthus. In B.c, 243 it was surprised by Aratus, 
delivered from the garrison of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
annexed to the Achaean league. (Pol. ii.43.) Bat 
in 8,c. 223 Corinth was surrendered by the Achaeans 
to Antigonus Doson, in order to secure his support 
against the Aetolians and Cleomenes, (Pol. ii, 52, 
54.) It continued in the bands of Philip, the suc- 
cessor of Autigonus Doson; but after the defeat of 
this monarch at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 
196, Corinth was declared free by the Romans, and 
was again united to the Achaean league. The Acro- 
corinthus, however, as well as Chalcis and Deme- 
trias, which were regarded as the three fortresses of 
Greece, were occupied by Roman garrisons. (Pol. 
xviii. 28, 29; Liv. xxxiii. 31.) 

When the Achaeans were mad enough to enter 
inte a contest with Rome, Corinth was the seat of 
government of the Achaean league, and it was here 


clerable part of the long walls by Praxitas. The | that the Roman ambassadors were maltreated, who 
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had been sent to the League with the ultimatum of 
the senate. The Achaean troops were at once de- 
feated, and L. Mummius entered Corinth unopposed, 
The vengeance which he took upon the unhappy city 
was fearful. All the males were put to the sword, 
and the women and children sold as slaves. Corinth 
was the richest city in Greece, and abounded in 
statues, paintings, and other works of art. The most 
valuable works of art were carried te Rome; and 
after it had been pillaged by the Roman soldiers. it 
was at a given signal set on fire; and thus was ex- 
tinguished what Cicero calls the Ganen totins 
Craeciae (B.C. 146). (Strab. viii. p. 881; Pol. xl. 
7: Paus. ii, 1. § 2, vii. 16. 97; Liv. Epit. 52; 
Flor. i. 16; Oros. v. 3; Vell. Pat. i. 13; Cic. pro 
Leg. Man, 5.) 

Corinth remained in ruins for a centary. The site 
on which it had stood was devoted to the gods, and 
was not allowed to be inhabited (Macrob. Sat. iii. 9); 
a portion of its territory was given to the Sicyonians, 
who undertook the superintendence of the Isthmian 
games (Strab, viii. p. 381); the remainder became 
part of the ager publicus, and was consequently in- 
cluded in the vectigalia of the Roman penpte (Lex 
Thoria, e. 50; Cie. de Leg. Age. i 2,11. 19.) The 
greater part of its commerce passed over to Delos, 
In .c. 46 Julius Caesar determined to rebuild Co- 
rinth, and sent a numerous colony thither, consisting 
of his veterans and freedinen, (Strab, viii. p. 381; 
Paus. ii. 1. § 2; Plat. Caes. 57; Dion Cass, xiii. 
50; Diod, Excerpt. p. 591, Wess.; Plin, iv. 4.8. 5.) 
Henceforth it was called on coins and inscriptions 
COLONIA IVLIA CORINTHYS, also LAVS IVLI CO- 
RINT., and c. rc. A, i. e@., Colonia Julia Corinthus 
Augusta. The colonists were called Corinthienses, 
and not Corinthii, as the ancient inhabitants had 
been named. (Festus, p. 60, ed. Miiller.) It soon 
rose again to be a prosperous and populous city; and 
when St. Paul visited it about 100 years after it had 
been rebuilt by the colony of Julius Caesar, it was 
the residence of Junius Gallie, the proconsul of 
Achaia. (Acta Apost. xviii. 12.) St. Paul founded 
here a flourishing Christian church, to which he ad- 
dressed two of his epistles. When it was visited by 
Pausanias in the second century of the Christian era, 
it contained nutnerens public buildings, of which he 
has given us an account; and ata still later period 
it continued to be the capital of Achaia. (ITierocl. 
p- 646; Bockh, Jnser. Grare. no. 1086.) 


Il. Ant, Lireratcre, CHaracrer, &c. 


Tt has been already peticed that Corinth was one 
of the earliest seats of Grecian art, (Strab. viii. p. 
382.) It was in this city that painting was said to 
have been invented by Ardicas, Cleophantus, and 
Cleanthes (Pin. xxxv. 5), and at the time of its cap- 
ture by the Romans it possessed some of the finest 
paintings in Greeee. Among these was the celebrated 
picture of Dionysus by Aristeides of Thebes, for 
which Attalus offered the sum of 600,000 sesterces, 
and which was afterwards exhibited at Rome in the 
temple of Ceres. (Strab. viii, p. 381; Plin, xxxv. 
8.) The numerons splendid temples whieh the 
wealth of the Corinthians enabled them to erect cave 
an impuise to architecture; and the most elaborate 
order of architecture was, as is well known, named 
after them. Statuary also flourished at Corinth, 
which was particularly celebrated for its works in 
bronze; and the name of Aes Corinthiacunwas cive n 
to the finest kind of bronze. (See Diet. of Ant. p. 22 
2nd ed.) One of the earlier works of Corinthian 
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art, which retained its celebsty in liter taps ew 
the celebrated chest of Cvjselus, made «f eotar sé 
and aderned with figures. It was unc 
Olympia, where it was seen by Paosanias to 
given a ininute description of it (v. Wisi) i 
Corinthian vases of terra cotta were among 

in Greece; and such was their beasty, that 2 ‘2 
cemeteries of the city were ransickei by tle ve 
nists of Julius Caesar, who sent them ty i 
where they fetched enormous prices. 
p- 381.) 

In the time of Periander peetry likewise f cmt 
at Corinth. It was here that Arion jatrurs | 
improvements into the dithyramb, whit case * 
to be regarded as its inventor, and which bet: 
to speak of Corinth as the city im aioe 
adirrvoos avOer. (Herat. i 23; Pind. A re 7 
Among the most ancient Crclic poets we as % 
the names of Aeson, Enmelus, aud Euneijrs. a 
whoin were natives of Corinth. (Sele. a¢ Je 
ie.) But after the time of Periander 
was paid to literature at Corinth; and aso | 
illustrious writers of Greece net a sinck oe my 
appears. It is mentioned by Cicero tha 
did not produce an orator (Brut. 13): . 

narchus, the last and least important « £1 i! 
orators, is no exception, since, theuch ata 4 
Corinth, he was brought up at Athem, ax p< 
tised his art in the latter city, 
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The wealth of the Corinthians cave mt) os 
and sensual indalzence. It was the met a - > 


city in all Greece; and the nuinber of men oats 
frequented it caused it to be the faveinte poet 4 


courtezans. The patron goddess of Ur at 

Aphrodite, who bad a splendid temple on * 2m 

corinthus, where there were kept more thins 

sand sacred female slaves (iepodovAos) fo: the eo 

of strangers. (Strab. vui. p. 378.) 9 Hetiw thes & 

called by Pindar (Fragm. p. 244, Berck} ail 
i - 


Avkevar vedvides, QupirodAn The@ots  & 


Kopivég. In no other city of Greere de we Br, Ae 
institution of Hieroduli as a recular jan ud 
worship of Aphrodite; and there can tw Be : 

' e 


that it was introduced into Corinth fy bet 
ni¢lans. [See above, p. 675, a. | Mary th C. 
rinthian courtezans, such as Lais, aut 
high sums as often to ruin the merhant *> > 
the city; whence arwse the proverb (Sua. © 


78):— 
ov wayrds avbpds és KopixGor fr¥ 8 rkect: 


ota FY) 


i 


which Horace renders (Fp. i. 17. 36).— 
“* Non cuivis homini eontinzit adire Core 
So celebrated were the Corinthian emartes: - “Ss 
they gave rise to many other proverbial ape 
(Koper Par = partpowevew h érayer, 
ix. 6. §75; Kopiwiia xépn, i.e. a coon 
Kep. iii, p. 404, do; so Kopwtia was, 1) 
§ 25; Suidas, s. v. yotpos ; Miiller, Pur.iv. 4 


x 
is 
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Port-Towss 


Of the topography cf the ancient city be’ + * 
destruction by Mumuinius we know nest 
but of the new city which was built by the Ro 

colonists, both Strabo (viii, p. 379) ani Poem 
(ii. 2, seq.) have left us an account. The fe. © 
is the description of Strabo: —* A lefty = 

called Acrocorinthus, being 3) stata m js 
dicular height and 30 stadia in the ascent ty 


‘9 neat 
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wel, ends in a sharp point. Its northern side 
» the steepest, under which the city lies upon a 
evel spet in the form of a trapezium, close to the 
wy roots of the Acrocorinthus. The city itself 
ree 40 stadia in circumference, and was surrounded 
rth walls wherever it was not protected by the 
pantain. The mountain of the Acrocorinthus also 
res included within the same inclosure, so far as it 
ras able to receive a wall; and as we ascended, the 
mains of the line of fortifications were visible. The 
(ble cireuit of the walls amounted to about 85 sta- 
« On the other sides the mountain is less steep, 
of it is bere spread out farther, and presents a wide 
re On the summit is a small temple of 
iphrodite; and under the summit is the small foun- 
wa of Peirene, having no outlet, but always full of 
ar and drinkable water. They say that from this 
santain and from some other subterraneous veins 
we fantain bursts forth, which is at the foot of the 
eantain, and which flows into the city, supplying 
we latter with a sufficiency of water. There is also 
» abundance of wells in the city; and, as it is said, 
| the Acrocorinthus likewise, but we did not see 
y. Below the Peirene is the Sisypheium, pre- 
wrung considerable remains of a temple or palace 
wh of white marble. From the summit towards 
w north are seen the lofty mountains of Parnassus 
el Helicon, covered with snow.” 
Mrabo's account of the Acrocorinthus is very ac- 
wate; and his estimate of the height agrees very 
erly with that of the French surveyors, according 
\whem the icular height of the mountain 
wre the sea is 575 metres, equal to 1886 English 
rt, which is equal to three stadia and a tenth at 
WW feet to the stadium. (Leake, Pe 
2.) All modern travellers agree that the Acro- 
rathes, rising abruptly and isolated froin the plain, 
«we of the most striking objects of its class that 
wy had ewer seen. Col. Mure observes that “neither 
» Acropolis of Athens, nor the Larissa of Argos, nor 
tot the more celebrated mountain fortresses of 
tern Europe—not even Gibraltar—can enter into 
# mmetest competition with this gigantic citadel. 
« one of those objects more frequently, perhaps, to 
+ met with in Greece than in any other country of 
ange, of which no drawing can convey other than 
very faint notion. The outline, indeed, of this 
ial mans of rngged rock and green sward, inter- 
werwd here and there, but scantily, with the cus- 
sary fringe of shrubs, although from a distance it 
tes into fine composition with the surrounding 
eterape, can in itself hardly be called picturesque; 
wd the formal line of embattled Turkish or Venetian 
wal which crowns the summit, does not set it off 
‘mivantage. Its vast size and height produce the 
watest effect, as viewed from the seven Doric co- 
oma standing nearly in the centre of the wilderness 
‘exbish and hovels that now mark the site of the 
ev which it formerly protected.” The Acrocorinthus 
well deserihed by Livy (xlv. 28) as, “ arx in im- 
ees altitedinem edita;" and Statius is not guilty 
each exasreration in the lines (Theb. vii. 106): 
“qua suzmmas caput Acrocorinthus in 


auras 
7 Jkt, et alterna geminum mare protegit umbra.” 


“se warw from the Acrocorinthus comprehends “a 
water sumber of celebrated objects than any other 
\ tereere. Hymettus bounds the horizon to the 
wtand, and the Parthenon is distinctly seen at a 
eect distance of not much less than 50 English 
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miles. Beyond the isthmus and bay of Lechaeum 


are seen all the great summits of Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Attica, and the two gulfs from the hill 
of Koryfé (Gonoessa) on the Corinthiac, to Sunium 
at the entrance of the Saronic gulf. To the west- 
ward the view is impeded by a great hill, which 
may be called the Ajumua, or eye-sore, of the Acro- 
corinthus, especially with regard to modern war. Its 
summit is a truncated peak, which may be reached 
on horseback, by turning to the right of the road 
which leads to the Acrocorinthus, at a small dis- 
tance short of the first gate.” (Leake.) 

The city of Corinth lay at the northern foot of the 
Acrocorinthus, It did not stand in the plain, but 
upon a broad, level rock, which is nearly 200 feet in 
height above the plain, lying between it and the bay 
of Lechaeum. Across this plain, as we have already 
mentioned, ran the long .walls connecting Corinth 
and its port-town Lechaeum. 

Corinth was one of the largest cities in Greece, 
and was in size inferior only to Athens, According 
to Strabo the walls of the city were 40 stadia, and 
those of the city and Acrocorinthus together &5 
stadia. Each of the two Long Walls connecting 
Corinth and Lechaeum was 12 stadia in length; and 
adding to these the fortification of Lechaeum, the 
whole circuit of the fortifications was about 120 
stadia; but a considerable portion of the space thus 
included was probably not covered with houses. The 
fortifications were very strong; and so lofty and thick 
were the walls, that Agis, the son of Archidamus, is 
reported to have exclaimed upon beholding them, 
“ What women are these that dwell in this city.” 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. 215.) Of the population of 
Corinth we have no trustworthy accounts. Clinton 
computes the population of the whole state at about 
100,000 . of whom he supposes 70,000 or 
80,000 to have inhabited the city, and the remaining 
20,000 or 30,000 to have been distributed through 
the country. According to a statement in Athenaeus 
(vi. p. 272) Corinth had 460,000 slaves; but this 
number is quite incredible, and ought probably to be 
corrected to 60,000. In that case the free popula- 
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4. Gate of Cenchreae. 
5. Gate of Lechaeum. 
§. Gate of Sicyon, 
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tion would have been about 40,000. These numbers 
of Clinton, however, are only conjectural, and are at 
the best only an approximation to the truth. (Clin- 
ton, Fasti /ell. vol. ii, p. 423, 2nd ed.) 

Notwithstanding the destruction of Corinth by 
Muttnius, some of the ancient buildings still existed 
at a later time. Pausanias begins his description of 
the city by stating that “ it contained many things 
worthy of notice, some being the relics of the ancient 
city, but the greater part executed in the flourishing 
period afterwards” (ii. 2. $6). He appears to have 
come to Corinth from Cenchreae, The road leading 
to the city was lined with sepulchral monuments; and 
on either side of the road was a grove of cypresses 
adorned with temples of Bellerophon and Aphrodite, 
the sepulchre of Lais, and many other monuinents. 
This suburb, called Cranrion (Kodvewr), was the 
aristocratic quarter of the city, and the favourite place 
of residence of the wealthy Corinthians, like Collytus 
at Athens, and Pitane at Sparta (Plut. de Fzsi. 6, 
p. 601; see ATHENAK, p. 302, a.) Hence it was 
the chief promenale of Corinth, Here Diogenes of 
Sinope used to bask in the sun, a striking contrast to 
the luxury and splendour around him; and close to 
the city gute his tomb was still shown even in the 
time of Pausanias. (Paus. ii. 2 § 4; Alciphr. ii. 
60; Lucian, Qvom, I/ist. conscrib. 3.) | Xencphon 
mentions the Craneium in his account of the civil 
dissensions of Corinth in B. c. 392, as the place 
where one of the parties took refuge and from thence 
escaped to the Acrocorinthus. (//ell, iv. 4. § 4.) 

Upon entering Corinth through the gate which 
probably bore the name of Cenchreae, Pausanias 
proceeded to the Agora, where the greatest number 
of temples stood. He mentions an Artemis Ephesia; 
—two wooden statues of Dionysus;—a temple of 
Tyché (Fortune);—a temple sacred to all the gods; 
—near the latter a fountain, issuing from a dolphin 
at the foot of a Poseidon in bronze ;— statues of 
Apollo Clarius, Aphrodite, Hermes, and Zeus. In 
the middle of the Agora was a statue of a bronze 
Athena, on the basis of which were the figures of 
the Muses in the relief. Above the Agora was a 
temple of Octavia, the sister of Augustus (ii. 2. § 6 
—ii. 3. § 1). 

From the Agora four principal streets branched 
off, one leading to Cenchreae, by which Pausanias 
entered the city, the second leading to Lechaeum, 
the third to Sicyon, and the fourth to the Acroco- 
rinthus, 

Pausanias next describes the monuments on the 
road towards Lechaeum., On leaving the Agora to 
go to Lechaeum a person passed through the Pro- 
pylaea, on which stood two gilded chariots, one 
bearing Phaethon and the other the Sun. A little 
beyond, to the right of the road, was the fountain of 
Peirene. This fountain was adorned with white 
marble; and the water flowed from certain artificial 
caverns intoan open receptacle, It was pleasant to 
drink, and was said to have contributed to the 
excellence of the Corinthian bronze, when it was 
plunged into the water red hot (ii. 3. §§ 2, 3). 
Further on in his account of the Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias says that a fountain rises behind the 
temple of Aphrodite on the suinmit of the mountain, 
and that this fountain is supposed to be the same as 
that of Peirene in the city, and that the water flowed 
underground froin the former to the latter (ii. 5. § 1). 
This agrees with the statement of Strabo already 
quoted so far as relates to the rise of the Peirene in 
the Acrocorinthus, and its connection with the 
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fountain in the lower city: but the tro writes ir 
respecting the position of the latter fountain, Sime 
placing it at the foot of the Acrocmothe, ad 
Pausanias on the road from the Agora t Lechew 
It would thus appear that there were three sume 
at Corinth, all of which were at some pervd of ime 
at least known by the name of Peirene. Col. Leake 
remarks that all the three are stil] obeervebiy 
namely, the well in the Acrocorinthus, the nvulets 
which issue at the foot of that hill as descnbel 
Strabo, and the single source below the brow of te 
height on which the town is situated, in te pede 
alluded to by Pausanias. The same suther oa, 
with much probability, that “it is net cot ® 
imagine, that between the times of Straio and Pe 
sanias a change may have taken place in the mp 
cation of the name Peirene in the lower «ty, @ 
consequence of the water of the northern tastes 
having been found by experience better tian tate 
the sources at the foot of the Acrocorinthos Te 
practice of the modern Corinthians gives count 
to this supposition; for they use the former feamam 
alone for drinking, while the water ¥hoch mew 
from below the Acrocorinthus, instea! of deag 
thought the lightest in Greece, as Athenseat & 
scribes that of Peirene, is considered beary: Ot 
water is little used for drinking, and the spon a 
the constant resort of women washing clothe A 
the remark of Athenaeus is pearly of the suxe Gi 
as the description of Pausanias (ii. p 45, %) &® 
fair to apply them both to the same source of wate” 
(Morea, vol. iii. p. 242, seq.) The crite scant 
the fountain of Peirene upon the Actoconotat ® 
described by Gottling in the Archdologiete Lemmy 
for 1844 (p. 326, seq.). A represemtaven f © 8 
given in the Dict, of Ant. (p, 544, 2iri od ) 

The fountain of Peirene is frequently neon 
the ancient writers. So celebrated wis it that 
rinth is called by Pindar “ the city of l'mrese (Ge 
Teipdvas, Pind, Ol. xiii. 86), and the Cometh 
are described in one of the oracles of the Pym 
Delphi, as “ those dwelling around the bestilll 
Peirene” (oi wep) xadhy Neipnrny oixcire, lew 
92). The fountain in the lower city wes tel 
vourite place of resort of the Corinthian elders, "8 
they used to assemble to play at drauchts at OF 
verse with one another (ceuvor dug Negory ra 
Eurip. Med. 69.) It was at the fountain of B® 
rene that Bellerophon is said to have cancht & 
winged horse Pegasus, which is beoce allel § 
Euripides the Peirenaean steel, (Eorp % 
475; Strab. viii, p. 379.) As Pecans "= ® 
some legends represented as the bors: of toe Ya 
Peirene is mentioned by the Roman poets a 8 5 
tain sacred to these goddesses. (Stat. Sue. & 
Vers. Prolog. 4.) The Roman poets Sequel! # 
the adjective Perenis in the general save & 
rintbian. (Ov, Met. vii. 391, ex Pom LATS) 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the Tat 
the Peirene, the inhabitants of the Rome» 
were not contented with it; and the Emperer ! 
accordingly constructed an ayucdoct 20 @@* 
length, to bring water for them from Sty 
This aqueduct, as well as the native soars, 
plied the public baths and fuuntains, which ® 
in Corinth. (Paus, ii.3. § 5, miu. 22 § 9) 
remains of this aqneduct may stil! be seo Se 
from the sea, west of Corinth, near some mb S 
the river Lungo-potamos. (Stauflert, ow Oe Ar 
pendix to Forster’s Buxzeiteng, 1844, p 7) 

Keturning to the road leading from the ae @ 
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Lechseam, Pausanias mentions near the Peirene a 
tatwe of Apollo; and next along the road a statue 
of Hermes with a ram, and statues also of Poseidon, 
Leacothea, and Palaemon upon a dolphin, Near 
the statue of Poseidon were the baths constructed 
vy Earycles, the Laconian, which were the most 
rplendid in all Corinth, and were adorned with va- 
wat kinds of marble, particularly with that which 
ame from Croceae, in Laconia. Further on was 
‘xe mest remarkable of all the fountains in Corinth; 
t represented Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus, 
trough whose hoof the water flowed (ii. 3. §§ 3—5). 
Pousanias next describes the monuments in the 
towet lending from the Agora to Sicyon. (Comp. 
Porta, quae fert Sicyonem,” Liv. xxxii. 23.) These 
nee, in succession, the Temple of Apollo, with a 
man statue of the god; the fountain of Glauce; 
‘e (kteiam, probably the covered theatre, built by 
lereles Atticas, in imitation of the one he had 
rected at Athens, but of smaller size (S¢arpoy 
vupigwe, Philostr. Vit. Soph. 236, Kays.); the 
muh of Medea’s children; the temple of Athena 
‘ealinitis, so called because she gave Bellerophon 
ie Qteuike by which he secured Pegasus ; the 
waive (comp Plut. Arat. 23; Polyb. v. 27); the 
mapde of Japiter Capitolinus; the ancient gymna- 
ces amd the fountain called Lerna, surrounded with 
nemas and seats; and close to the gymnasium two 
enples sacred to Zeus and Asclepius respectively 
a3. §6, mi 4. §$ 1—5). 
Pagsanias then 3 the Acrocorinthus. In 
rman Corinth mo part of the Acrocorinthus appears 
‘wre been inhabited: there were only a few public 
Ghlengs by the side of the road leading up to the 
camut. Pansanias mentions in the ascent two 
cred enclosures of Isis, and two of Sarapis; allars 
‘the Sam, and a sanctuary of Necessity and Force, 
‘ar oo ene was allowed to enter; a temple of the 
Laser af the Gods, comtaining a pillar and a 
come, beth made of stone; a temple of Juno 
‘ue; and upon the summit a temple of Aphro- 
, to wbom the whole mountain was sacred (ii. 4. 
16,7). Pausanias does not mention the Sisy- 
team, which Strabo describes (viii. p. 379) as 
tanted below the Peirene. This building is men- 
ved by Diodorus Siculus (xx. 103), who says 
we part of the garrison of Cassander took refuge in 
ie Acrocorinthus, and part in the Sisypheiuim,when 
“wtrins was admitted into the town by a part of 
 cusens. From this narrative it is clear that 
» Ssypbeiam was near the fountain issuing at 
fea of the Acrocorinthus, and not near the one 
putt the top ef the mountain: from Strabo's words 
wm, it is met clear which of the two fountains ad- 
emi the Sisypbeium. From its name we may 
wiode that it was regarded as the ancient palace 
tie kings of the race of Sisyphus. 
‘te dexcemding from the Acrocorinthus, Pausanias 
id wa go back to the lower city, but turned to the 
eta, and quitted Corinth by the Teneatic gate, 
“at which was a temple of Eileithyia. All the 
‘ber gates of the city led towards the sea; but this 
 veducted inte the mountainous country in the 
itevkur, Hence it is described as the gate behind 
” mountain (9 Tereatuch rian, Paus. ii. 5. 
4: al pera wopudhy whAa, Polyacn. iv. 17. § 8). 
&aredy amy thing remains of ancient Corinth. 
' geet important relics are seven Doric columns 
® Ue western outskirts of the modern town. Five 
{ ewe eolamns belonged to one of the fronts of a 


expm, and three (counting the angular columa 
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twice) to one of the sides of the peristyle. The 
diameter of the columns, 5 feet 10 inches, is greater 
than that of any other columns of the same order 
now existing in Greece. When Wheeler visited 
Greece in 1676, there were twelve columns stand- 
ing; and the ruin was in the same state when de- 
scribed by Stuart 90 years afterwards. It was in 
its present condition when visited by Mr. Hawkins 
in 1795. This temple appears to have had origi- 
nally six columns in front. It is cunjectured by 
Leake to huve been the temple of Athena Chalinitis. 
At a short distance to the northward of these seven 
columns, on the brow of the cliffs overlooking the 
plain and bay of Lechaeum, Leake remarked upon 
an artificial level, the foundations of a large build- 
ing, and some fragments of Doric columns, sufficient, 
in his opinion, to prove that in this spot there stood 
another of the principal edifices of Grecian Corinth. 
He supposes that it was a hexastyle temple, about 
75 feet in breadth, and that from its dimensions 
and position, it was one of the chief temples of the 
lower city. He further conjectures that this was 
the temple of Apollo, which Pausanias describes as 
on the road to Sicyon; and that as the temple of 
Aphrodite was the chief sanctuary on the Acroco- 
rinthus, so this of Apollo was the principal sacred 
building in the lower city. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact mentioned by Herodotus, that in 
the edict issued by Periander, whoever held any con- 
verse with his son, Lycophron, was to pay a fine 
te Apollo. (Herod. iii. 52.) 

Besides these remains of Grecian Corinth, there - 
are ruins of two buildings of Roman Corinth. The 
Roman remains are:—1. A large mass of brick- 
work on the northern side of the bazaar of modern 
Corinth, perhaps a part of one of the baths built by 
Hadrian. 2. An amphitheatre, excavated in the 
rock on the eastern side of the modern town. As 
this amphitheatre is not noticed by Pausanias, it is 
possibly a work posterior to his tine. The area 
below is 290 feet by 190: the thickness of the re- 
maining part of the cavea is 100 feet. At one end 
of the amphitheatre are the remains of a subterra- 
neous entrance for the wild beasts, or gladiators. This 
amphitheatre is apparently the place of meeting of 
the Corinthians, described in a passage of Dion 
Chrysostom, to which Leake has directed attention 
(tie ris widews dv xapdSpa tevi, TARO0S ply Suva- 
pévy défac@a:, téty 5¢ pumapg@ GAAws, Or. Rhod., 
p- 347, Morell; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 393). 

The most important of the isolated antiquities of 
Corinth is the wepsorémuov or mouth of an ancient 
well, the exterior of which is sculptured with ten 
figures of divinities in very low relief. This beauti- 
ful work of art, which was seen by Dodwell, Leake 
and others in the garden of Notara’s bouse at Corinth, 
is now in London, in the collection of the Earl of 
Guildford. The subject represents the introduction 
of Aphrodite into Olympus. (Dodwell, Classical 
Tour, vol. ii. p. 200; Leake, Aforea, vol. iii. p. 264; 
Welcker, Alte Denkmdler, vol. ii. p. 27.)  Cartius 
noticed before the present government buildings a 
fine torso of Aphrodite. It has been asserted, but 
without proof, that the four bronze horses of St. 
Mark at Venice, came from Corinth. 

Corinth is now a small town, but is extremely un- 
healthy in the summer and autumn in consequence 
of the malaria, for which it is difficult to account, as 
it receives the sea breezes from either side. It is 
called by the inhabitants Gortho, which is only a 
corruption of the ancient name. 
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Port-Towns.—Lrcuarun (1d Aexaior, Leclieae, 
Plin. iv. 4. s. 5; Lecheum, Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 59), the 
port on the Corinthian gulf connected with the city 
by means of the Long Walls, 12 stadia in length, 
already mentioned, (Strab. viii, p. 380; Xen, Dell, 
iv.4.. $17.) ‘The Long Walls ran nearly due north, 
so that the wall on the right hand was called the 
eastern, and the one on the Jeft hand the western or 
Sicyonian, The space between thein inust have 
heen considerable; sinee, as we have alveady seen, 
there was suflicient spsice for an army to be drawn up 
for battle. [See above, p.677,a.) The flat country 
between Corimth and Lechaeumn is composed only of 
the sand washed up by the sea; and the port must 
have been originally artificial (y@atds Atuny, 
Dionys.), though it was no doubt rendered both 
spacious and convenient by the wealthy Corinthians, 
The site of the port is now indicated by a lagoon, 
surrounded by hillocks of sand Lechaeum was the 
chief station of the Corinthian ships of war; and 
during the occupation of Corinth by the Macedo- 
nians, it was one of the stations of the rosal tleet. 
It was also the emporium of the traffic with the 
western parts of Greece, and with Italy and Sicily. 
The proximity of Lechaeum to Corinth prevente tit 
from becoming an important town like Peiraeeus, The 
only public buildings inthe plice mentioued by Pau- 
sanias (ii. 2. $3) was a temple of Poseidon, who is 
hence called Lechaeus by Callimachus. (J’/. 271.) 
The temple of the Olympian Zeus was probably si- 
tuated npon the low ground between Coriath and the 
shore of Lechacum. (Baus. iii, 9. § 2; Theopir. 
Cans. Plant, v. V4.) 

Cencurean (Keyxpeal, Strab. vill, p. 380; 
Paus. ii, 2. § 3; Ptol. iii, 16. § 13; Keyxpend, 
Thue. iv. 42: Keyxpeal, Thue. viii. 20; Kepxvis, 
Callim, Del. 271; Cenchreis or Cenchris, Ov. 7rest. 
i. 10.9). the part of the Saronic gulf, was distant 
from Corinth about 70 stadia, and was the emporiuin 
of the trade with Asia, (Strab. 2 ¢.) This port was 
not simply an artificial one, like that of Lechaeum. 
It is a bay protected by two promontories on the 
north and south, from which the Corinthians carried 
out moles, as the existing remains prove, in order to 
render the harbour more secure, On a Corinthian 
coin of Antoninus Pius (figured below) the port of 
Cenchreae is represented as inclosed between two 
premontories, on each of which stands a temple, and 
between them at the entrance of the harbour a statue 
of Poseidon, holding a trident in one hand and a dol- 
phin in the other. ‘This agrees with the description 
of Pansanias, from whom we learn that the brazen 
Poseidon stond upon a rock in the sea, tliat to the 
rizht of the entrance was the teinple of Aphrodite, 
and to the left, in the direction of the wart springs, 
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Cotontan Co or Cortmtit.—(On the obverse 
the hewl of Antoninus Pius: en the reverse the port 
of Cenelirene. The letters Coon Com. stim for co- 
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were tle sanctuaries of Asclepius art of bes 
(Paas. ii. 2. § 3, in which passage instead of promeny, 
we ought either to adupt Leake’s emensathe, ‘yee, 
or elye xauartt.) | 
Cenchreae is mentioned in the history of St Ped 
(Act. Apost, xviii. 18; Ep. ad Kura. xv. 1.) be 
now deserted, but it retains its name in the bee 
Kekhrics. The ancient town stood uapen the sep 
ot the hill above the town, as the numer & 
mains of its foundations prove. Between the bl 
and the heights to the right and the left there rem 
two small plains, through one of which ran the mend 
| leading to Schoenus, and through the cther the nad 
leading to Coriath. 
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HARBOUR OF CENCHREAR 
A. Site of the town. 
aa. Koad to Corinth. 
4b. Road to Schoenus. 
Pausanias mentions (2. ¢.) certai lake-rarm ® 
springs, flowing from a rock into the sea ever 
Cenchreae, and called the bath of Helen. The 
found about a mile SW.of Cenchreae, on thewet 
montory. They rise at a suff cient distance and 
from the sea to turn a mill in their passage. 
The real from Cenchreae to Corinth me 
southwesterly direction through a rarrow valley, 
in by two ranges of mountains, which alnest 
the purpose of long walls. On the left heal®™ 
the high ranges of the Oneian mountaos: @ 
rizht the continuation of the heizhts on whiet © 
ch eae stood. 
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V. Tun Istames 


The most important part of the ternitery 
rinth was the Istlinus, both as the plese 
which merehandize was carried from Che 
the western sea, and more especially = 
by the celebration of the Isthmian gates 
word Jsthins (IcOuds) probably comes fom 
root 4, Which appears in i-érer “te go” ut 
Latin t-re, and hence eriginally meant @ § 
From being the proper mune of tis spet. ® 
to be applied to the neck of any penmsaula 
situation of the Isthmus, a steny plum lmee 
the mountain barriers of the Geraneia eo 
and the Oreia on the south, has been © 
seribed, [Seo above, p.G74.] The worl = 
both in a wider and a narrower signifiestio® 

| wider use it indicated the whole lend lye 
the two gulfs, and hence Corinth is sd ®* 
situa'td on the Isthinus (K iportes él Te 
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ecuevot, Strab. viii. p. 380; Corinthum in’ Isthmo 
emdidit, Vell. Pat. i. 3): in its more restricted 
eroe it was applied to the narrowest part of the 
ithmus, and especially to the neighbourhood of the 
Poweideium and the locality of the Isthmian games 
(rhe ede Keyxpéas idvrwr ef 'lo@uot, Paus. ii. 2. 
§ 3; ra "lo@pot dydAwara, Philostr. Vit. Her. 5.) 
Most of the Greek writers make the breadth of the 
thes 40 stadia. (Strab. viii. p. 335; Diod. xi. 
\6; Seylax, p. 15.) Pliny states it as 5 miles (iv. 4. 
. 5), and Mela 4 miles (ii. 3). The last statement 
+ the most correct, the real breadth being about 34 
‘nglish miles in direct distance. In the Byzantine 
wwe it was called 7d dfauiAsoy, the name which the 
vige on the Isthmns still bears, and which was 
be given to the Isthmus of Mount Athos. 

The only town on the Isthmus in ancient times 
m: Scnoexus on the Saronic gulf. (6 Zxowois, 
oi p. 380: Portus Schoenitas, Mel. ii. 3.) Situated 
t the narrowest part of the Isthmus, it was the 
wt of the Isthmian sanctuary, and the place at 
‘bich goods, not intended for the Corinthian market, 
rr transported across the Isthmus by means of 
 Dieleos. This harbour, which is now called 
(elemdla, is exposed to the east and south-east: 
site of the town is indicated by a few fragments 
' Dorie colurnns. 

The Isthmian sanctuary lies rather less than a 
- south-east of Schoenus. It was a level spot, of 

® irreguiar quadrangular firm, containing the 
mple of Poseadon and other sanctuaries, and was 
wrounded on all sides by a strong wall, which can 


wl, which extended across the Isthmus, and of 
tech we shall speak presently. On the other sides 
was shut in by its own walls, which are in some 
we more than 12 feet thick. The enclosure is 


wut 640 feet in length; but its breadth varies, 
tng about 600 feet broad on the north and north- 
wm, bat only 300 feet broad at its southern end. 


* form, as well as the way in which it was con- 
with the Isthmic wall, is shown in the an- 
plan copied from Curtins, which is taken 
a slight improvement from Leake. The in- 
of the enclosure is a heap of ruins, which in 
Meyeence of earthquakes and other devastating 
fee Rave been so mixed, that it is impossible 
Gieet extensive excavations to discover the 
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Semt-plan of the different buildings. 
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C. The Theatre. 


| PLAN OF THE ISTIDMIAN SANCTUARY. | 
ae. Read to Schocnus. 
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Pausanias’s account of the Isthmian sanctuary is 
unusually brief and unsatisfactory (ii. 1). He came 
to it from the port. ‘Towards his left he saw the 
stadium and theatre, both constructed of white 
marble, of which there are still some vestiges. 
Both lay outside the sacred enclosure, the stadium 
towards the south, and the theatre towards the west. 
Here the Isthmian games were celebrated; and these 
buildings were connected with the sacred enclosure 
by a grove of pine trees. (Strab. viii. p. 380.) The 
main gate of the sanctuary appears to have been in 
the eastern wall, through which Pausanias entered. 
The road leading from this gate to the temple of 
Poseidon, was lined on one side by the statues of 
conquerors in the Isthmian games, and on the other 
side by a row of pine trees, Upon the temple, which 
was not large, stood Tritons, probably serving as 
weather-cocks, like the Triton on the Horologium of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes at Athens. In the pronaus 
Pausanias saw two statues of Poseidon, and by their 
side statues of Amphitrite and Thalassa. The 
principal ornament of the cella was a magnificent 
gift of Herodes Atticus, consisting of four gilded 
horses with ivory hoofs, drawing the chariot of 
Poseidon, Amphitrite and Palaemon. The chariot 
rested upon a base, on which were represented in 
bas-relief Thalassa with her child Aphrodite in the 
centre, while on either side were the Nereids. The 
fragments of Doric columns found within the en- 
closure may be assigned to this temple. Leake 
measured the end of the fluting of one of these 
shafts, and found it ten inches and a half. 

Within the sacred enclosure, to the west, was the 
Palaemonion, consisting of two sanctuaries, one 
above ground, containing statues of Poseidon, Leu- 
cothea, and Palaemon ; and a subterraneous adytum, 
where ’alaemon was said to have been buried. This 
adytum was the most sacred spot in the Isthmus, 
since the festival was originally in honour of Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon was subsequently substituted for 
this local divinity as the patron god of the festival ; 
but Palaemon continued to receive special honour, 
and in his adytum the most sacred oaths were 
sworn. Pausanias also mentions an ancient sanc- 
tuary, called the altar of the Cyclopes. Sisyphus 
and Neleus were said to have been buried here, but 
the site of their graves was unknown, 

These are all the buildings in the Isthmic sanc- 
tuary mentioned by Pausanias ; but we learn, from 
an inscription discovered by Wheeler in 1676, and 
now preserved at Verona, that there were several 
other buildings besides. (See the inscription in 
Bickh, Corp. Jnser. n. 1104.) It contains a list of 
the Isthmian edifices erected by Publius Licinius 
Pris us Juventianus, high priest for life at Roman 
Corinth. “ He built lodgings for the athletae, who 
came to the Isthmian games from the whole world, 
He erected, at his own expense, the Palacinovium, 
with its decorations ;—the ¢vayiortypiov, probably 
the subterraneous adytum, spoken of by Pausanias ; 
—the sacred avenue;—the altars of the native 
gods, with the peribolus and the pronaos (perhaps 
the sanctuary containing the altars of the Cyclopes); 
—the houses in which the athletae were examined ; 
—the temple of Helios, together with the statue 
and peribolus;— moreover, the peribolus of the 
Sacred Grove, and within it temples of Demeter, 
Core, Dionysus and Artemis, with their statues, 
decorations and pronai, He repaired the temples of 
Eueteria, of Core, of Pluto, and the steps and 
terrace-walls, which had fallen into decay by earth- 
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quakes and antiquity He also decorated the portico 
at the Stadium, with the arched apartments and the 
decorations belonging to them,” 

It lias been already mentioned that the northern 
portion of the walls which surrounded the Isthinic 
sanctuary belonged to a line of fortification, which 
extended at one period across the Isthmus. This wall 
tnay still be traced in its whole extent across the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, beginning at the bay 
uf Lechaeum and terminating at the bay of Schoenus. 
It was fortified with square towers on its northern 
side in the direction of Megaris, showing that it was 
intended for the detence of Pelopennesus against 
attacks from the north. [t was not built in a straight 
line, but followed the crest of a range of low hills, 
the last falls of the Oneian mountains. The length 
of the wall, according to Boblaye, is 7300 métres, 
while the breadth of the Isthmus at its narrowest 
part is only 5950 métres. At what period this wall 
was erected, is uncertain. The first Isthmian wall, 
mentioned in history, was the one thrown up in 
haste by the Peloponnesians when Xerxes was 
marching into Greece, (Herod, vill, 71; Diod. xi. 66.) 
But this was « work of haste, and could not have 
been the same as the massive walls, of which the 
remains are extant. Moreover, it is evident from 
the military operations in the Corinthia, recorded by 
Thucydides aud Xenophon, that in their time the 
Isthiius was not defended by a line of fortifications: 
the difficulties of an invading army always begin 
with the passes through the Oneian mountains. 
Dinderus (xv. 68) speaks of a temporary line of 
fortifications, consisting of palisades and trenches, 
which were thrown across the Isthmus by the 
Spartans and their allies, to prevent the Thebans 
from inarching into Peloponnesus (as. c. 369), from 
which it clearly appears that there was no permanent 
wall, Moreover, Nenophion ( //edf. vil. 1. § 15, seq.) 
does not even mention the pulisading and trenches, 
but places the Lacedaemonians and their allies upon 
the Oueian mountains, It is not till we come to the 
period of the decline of the Roman empire, that we 
find mention of the Isthmian wall, It was then 
regarded as an important defence against the inva- 
sions of the barbarians. Hence, it was restored by 
Valerian in the middle of the third century (Zo- 
sim. 1.29), by Justinian towards the end of the 
sixth (Drocop. de Aedif. iv. 2), by the Greeks 
against the Turks iu 1415, and after it had been 
destroyed by the Turks it was rebuilt by the 
Venetians in 1463. It was a second time destroyed 
by the Turks; and by the treaty of Carlowitz, in 
1699, the remains of the old walls were made the 
boundary line between the territories of the Turks 
and Venetians. 

The Isthmian wall formed with the passes of the 
Gerancian and with those of the Oueiun mountains 
three distinct lines of defence, which are enumerated 
in the fullowing passage of Claudian (de Sell, Get. 
1838):— 

“Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 
Et duo continue connectens aequora muro 
Isthmus, et angusti patuerunt claustra Lechaci.” 


A short distance north of the Isthmian walls 
where the ground was the most level, was the Diol- 
cos (SioAKes, Strab. viii, p. 335). It was a level 
road, upen which smaller vessels were drawn by 
moving rollers from one sea to the other. The care 
gees of those ships, which were too large for this 
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put on board other vessels upon the oppuite owt 
Hence we find the expressions dide@yur tes vat 
iwepioOuerw (Pol. iv. 19), dreppeper (Thre. re. 
7), SeAncvew (Diod. iv. 56). In sme seancs ¢ 
the year there was an uninterrupted trafic un te 
Diolcos, to which allusion is made in coe o te 
jokes of Aristophanes { Thesmoph. 647). 

The narrow breadth of the Isthmus, and the m 
portant traffic across it, frequently sugrested Ce se 
of cutting a canal throngh it. This pro‘ect » ux: 
to have been formed by Periander (Dioz. Lact. 
99), Demetrius Poliorcetes (Strab. i. p. 54), Jaa 
Caesar (Dion Cass, xliv. 5; Suet. Cars, 44; i 
Caes. 58), Caligula (Suet. Caliz. 21), Nea ex 
Herodes Atticus (Philostr. Vit, Soph. ii 6) Be 
the only one who actually commenced the ¥ork 
Nero, This emperor opened the undertaking wt 
great pomp, and cut ont part of the earth wit be 
own hands; but the work had advanced eal fv 
stadia, when he was obliged to give it op, im oe 
quence of the insurrection of Julius Vindex im Gaz. 
(Dion Cass. Ixv. 16; Suet. Ner. 19; Pans. it 1. $9. 
Plin. iv. 4.8.5; Lucian, de Fossa Isthar) Ip 
canal was commenced upon the western shere che 
to the Diolcos, and traces of it may still be se 6 
richt angles to the shore. It has now [tthe dry: 
but it is 200 feet wide, and may be traced fe Oe 
1200 yards. It ceased where the rocky grand & 
gins to rise; for even the Isthmus is mt a pest 
level, but rises gradually from either sbece, ae 
steeper from the eastern than the westea *2 
Curtius says that the highest point is 246 fet de 
the level of the sea. The existing remains @ Oe 
canal leave no doubt respecting its peiter; 
since it was said by some authorities ta ecacest 
axd tov Aexaiov, Chandler erroneously eecset 
that it commenced at the port of Lechaeum. Lass 
however, has shown that the hay of the Caine 
gulf at the Isthmus bore the name of La hsewt, we 
that we are to understand the bay, and pot the jes 
in the passages referred to, 
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The territory of Corinth extended some disace® 
the north and south of the Isthinus. At as art 
period the boundary line between the Comtus €4 
Megaris commenced ut Crommyon; bot #23” 
time the Corinthia extended as far as the Sar=s 
rocks and the other passes of the Geraneia. Yer? € 
the Isthmus Corinth possessed the part of the Peat 
nesus extending as far as the northern sepa od 
Argive mountains, and along the coast of the Smee 
gulf as far as the territory of Epidauras, Th ="? 
distances in English miles, from the city ot Casts 
to its frontiers, as measured by Clinten, are: & > 
river Nemea, which divided Corinthia from Sct > 
74 miles; to the confines of Epidauria, 15} => 
to the contines of Megaris, 12 miles. Cerech © 
only 84 miles from Cleonae, which stord beysd €* 
Corinthian frontiers towands Arges. In the ted 
the Roman empire the Corinthia was incloced 6 * 
Aryolis (7 Kopiv@ia xwpa poipa oboe tas AyTets 
Paus. ii. 1. § 1). 

South of Cenchreae the Oneium rans oat its “i 
Saronic gulf, forming a promontory called Cae 
nesus, Between this promontory aud asp tae 
Kheitus or the stream is a bay with a f&ts 
where the Athenians under Nicias landed  #¢ 
425, intending to take possession of the raat st 
called SoryGrics (ZoAvyeios), which bad bt 


mode of transport, were unloaded, carried across, and | formerly seized by the Dorian invaders for he pe 
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f carrying on war against the then inhabitants 
rinth, This hill is described by Thucydides as 
¢ 12 stadia from the shore, 60 from Corinth, 
O from the Isthmus; and upon it there stood 
age of SOLYGELA (ZoAvyea). The sepul- 
between Mertési and Galataki probably be- 
| to Solrgein. It was here that a very ancient 
ras found, which Dodwell procured at Corinth. 
nical Tour, vol. ii. p. 197.) The attempt of 
fuiled. The Corinthians, having received in- 
jom of the Athenian movements, stationed a 
af troops at Cenchreae, lest the Athenians 
endeavour to seize the port of Crommyon, out- 
’ the Isthmas, and with the remainder of their 
ecupied Solygeia. A battle took place in the 
| ground between the village and the sea, in 
the Athenians gained the victory. The Co- 
a detachment at Cenchrese, who could not see 
ttle in consequence of the interposition of the 
of Ooeium, marched to the scene of action as 
tthe dust of the fugitives informed them of 
ere taking place; and as other reinforcements 
lso approaching, Nicias thought it more prn- 
o re-ernbark his men, and sailed away to the 
ouring islands. (Thue. iv, 42, foll.; ZoAdvyns 
Polysen. i. 39; and the map of the scene of 
in the 2nd volume of Arnold's Thucydides.) 
ul Solygeius, to the SE., was a harbour, 
Permacus (Meipads), which is described by 
fides as uninhabited, and the last port to- 
the confines of Epidaurus. In this harbour 
eloponnesian ships, which had fled hither for 
were kept blockarled by an Athenian fleet 
a great part of the summer of p.c. 412. 
thenian fleet took up their station at a small 
opposite the entrance of the harbour. (Thuc. 
i, 11.) Peiraens is the harbour now called 
»Limséna or Porto Franco; and the small 
alladed to bears the name of Orrio-nisi, or 
bestro, Jews-Castle. Ptolemy (iii. 16. § 12) 
he following list of places on this part of the 
— “Emidavpos, Erelpaiov Expov, 'Abnvaiwy 
Bovwépados Amity, Keyxpeal dniveov. In 
iv. 4. 8. 5) we find “ Spiraeutn promontorium, 
Anthedus et Bucephalus et Cenchreae.” 
‘talerny and Pliny omit the harbour Peiraeus; 
tpromentory Speiracum is probably the same 
Miller indeed proposed to read Speiracus 
of Peiraens in Thocydides; but this is 
admissible, since Stephanus B, (s.v. Me:paios) 
eirarus. 
h of Corinth, on the northern slopes of the 
mountains, lay Tenea, at the distance of 60 
frum the capital [Texea]; and in the same 
taeeas district we may perhaps place Petra, 
whence of Eetion, the father of Cypselus. 
. ¥. 92. 
Cehetien territory, north of the Isthmus, 
: divided into two parts, the eastern half con- 
of a sere of small plains between the 
‘an teuntains sloping down to the Saronic 
thie the western half is composed of a mass 
ntaime, running out into the Corinthian Gulf, 
fuem ef a quadrangular peninsula. The 
stern point of this peninsula was called the 
very Otsrak COAga, Strab, viii. p. 380, 
9), which lay opposite Creusis, the port of 
mw, in Beeotia, and formed along with the 
the entrance to the bay called Alcyonis. The 
western point of the peninsula was the pro- 
y Hansaece (now C. St. Nikolaos or Me- 
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lankdvi), of which we shall speak further presently, 
and which along with the opposite Sicyonian coast 
formed the entrance to the bay of Lechaeum. 

This district bore the genera] name of PERAKA 
(Tlepala, Steph. B. s. v.), or the country beyond the 
Isthmus. The possession of it was of great im- 
portance to the Corinthians, who obtained from its 
mountains a supply of timber, and found here pas- 
turage for their cattle, when the grass in the plains 
was burnt up. Moreover, the shortest road to 
Boeotia and Phocis ran across this mountainous dis- 
trict. The chief place in this district was Pri- 
RAEUM (Tle/pacoy, Xen. Hell. iv. 5. § 1, Ages. ii. 
18), now called Perachora, lying inland between 
the promontories Heraeum and Olmiae, and not to 
be confounded with the above-mentioned port of 
Peiraeus on the Saronic Gulf. Peiraeum was a 
strong fortress, and formed one of a chain of fur- 
tresses, intended to secure this part of the country 
from the attacks of the Megarians and Athenians. 
To the east of Peiraeam, and near the Alcyonian 
Gulf, was the fortress Oznor (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 
§ 5; Strab. viii. p. 380, x. p. 409), the site af 
which is marked by a quadrangular tower above the 
harbour of Skino ‘The third fortress stood on the 
promontory at the western corner of the peninsula, 
which was called the Hknarum, from its being the 
site of the temple and oracle of Hera ACRAKA 
(Strab. viii. p. 380; Xen. Hell. iv. 5. §5; Plut. 
Cleom, 20; Liv. xxxii. 23.) The fortress consisted 
of the temple itself, which stood upon the extremity 
of the promontory, and was surrounded with strong 
walls, of which the remains are still extant. A 
little way inland is a chapel of St. Nikolaos, also 
surrounded with walls, and probably the site of an 
ancient sanctuary: perhaps it was a temple of Po- 
seidon, who is frequently represented by St. Nikolaos, 

The geography of the Peraea is illustrated by the 
campaign of Agesilaus in b,c. 390, when he took 
Peiraeum, Uenoe and the Heraeum. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
5. § 1, seq., Ages. ii. 18.) Xenophon, in his account 
of this campaign, mentions certain Therma (1a 
@cpud) or warm springs, situated on the road to 
Peiraeum by the bay of Lechaeum (Hell. iv. 5. §§ 3, 
8). These warm springs are still visible at the small 
village and port of Lutraki, which derives its name 
from then. They are situated close to the sea at 
the foot of the mountain of Peiracum, where the 
level ground of the Isthmus ends and the mountains 
of the Peraean peninsula begin. (Ulrichs, Reisen in 
Griecheniand, p. 3.) The Jake near the Heraeum, 
on the banks of which Agesilaus was seated, when 
he received the news of the destruction of the Lace- 
daemonian mora by Iphicrates (Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 
§ 6. seq.), is now called Vuliasméni, It is a salt 
lake surrounded by mountains, except on the side 
open to the sea; and it is conjectured by Curtius, 
with great probability, to be the same as the lake 
Escnaniotis (‘Eoxarirris Aiusm). Gorgo, the 
daughter of Megareus and wife of Corinthus, is said 
to have plunged into this lake upon receiving intelli- 
gence of the murder of her children, in consequence 
of which it received the name of Gorgopis. (Etym. 
M. 8. v. "Eoxari@ris; Phavorin. £cl. p, 209, Dind.; 
Aesch, Agam. 302.) 

Towards the Saronic gulf the Geraneian mountains 
are not nearly so lofty and rugged as in the Peraea. 
Between the flat ground of the Isthmus and the 
Scironian rocks there are three plains upon the coast, 
The chief town in this district was Crommyan 
[Cromayon }, and the name Cromunyonia was some- 
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times given to the whole country between Megara 
and Schoenns. Between Crommyon and Schoenus 
was the village of Sidus. [Sipvs.] To the east of 
Crommyon, at the western extremity of the Scironian 
rocks, was a temple of Apollo Latous, which marked 
the boundaries of the Corinthia aml Megaris in the 
time of Pansanias (i. 44. $ 10). This temple inst 
have been near the modern village of Aineta, a hittle 
above which the road leads over the Scirenian rocks 
to Megara. [Mucana.] 

The best modern authorities on the topegraphy 
of Corinth and its territory are Leake, Morea, vel. iii, 


p. 229, fall. Peloponnestaca. p. 892; Boblave, Je- | 


vherelia, Xe, Pr. 33, seq.y Curtis, P'cloporneses, 
vol. ii. p. S14, seq. 





CuIN 


OF CORINTIL, 


CORTOLT (Kegidde, Dionys. ; Kopidada, Steph. 
Re: Ath. KopwAavos, Coridanus), an ancient city 
of Latium, celebrated from its connection with the 
legend of C. Marcius Corislanus. There ean be no 
doubt that it was originally a Latin city. 
enutnerates it among those which shared in the 
sacrifices on the Alban Mount (iii. 5.8.9.) Div- 
nysius represents ‘Turnus Herdouius, who emdlea- 
voured to excite the Latins to insurrection ayainst 
Tarquinius Superbus, as a citizen of Corioli, though 
Livy, with more probability, calls him a native of 
Aricia. (Dionys. iv. 45%; Liv. i. 50). But when 
Corieli first appears in Roman history it bad fallen 
into the hands of the Volscians, from whom it was 
wrested by the Roman consul Pustumus Cuminius at 
the same time with Lonzuia and Pollusca, n. ¢. 493. 
It iy probable that all three were stnall towns, and it 
is merely one of the fictions of the pectic legend when 
Dionysius and Plutarch represent it as the capital 
or chief city of the Volseians, (Liv. ii. 33; Dionys. 
vi. 92—94; Plat. Coriol. 8; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 4). 
Its name again appears, associated with those of 
Satrieum, Lengula and Pollusea, amons the towns 
which, according to the legendary history, Coriolanus 
reduced at the head of the Velscian armies. (Liv. 
ii. 39; Dionvs. viii, 19.) It is not improbable that 
the fact of its compuest by the Volscians at this 
periad is historically true; we have no mention of its 


siibseqnent fate: but in nc, 443, it is alluded to as | 


if it were no longer in existence, the district disputed 
between Ardea and Aricia being claimed by the Romans 
as having formed pert of the territory of Corioli, (Liv. 
iii, TL.) Its name never again appears in history, 
amd itis noticed by Pliny (4 ¢.) among the cities uf 
Latinum of which ne trace remained in his day. 

The site of Coriali, like that of most of the cities 
of Tatium nentioned only in the early Roman his- 
tory, is Vert uncertain. 
notives of it, that it was not very far distant from 
Antium, and that its territery ad‘eined those of 

* The name is written in this passage KopiAAa, 
which must, without doubt, be a mere fldse reading 
for Kepwda or KooAAa, thouch the corruption is 
of very early date, as it is cited by Stephanus of By- 
rantin under this forin (s.r. Kop.AAa.). 





Pliny | 


We can only infer from the | 


CORMASA. 
| Ardea and Aricia. Nibby is disposal » f2 2s 
hill called Monte Giore, about 19 mies frm fo, 
on the left of the modern road to Porto die: 
(Antium), near a spot called Fonte di f'spa Ts 
hill, which is the farthest extrenity teaarh tre 
plain of a ridge that descends from the Ades Eos, 
‘retains no traces cf ancient builuings: tut tot r: 
is one well adaptel for that of ga su’*? 
Gell also speaks of Monte Giore as “t~ 
eligible position that could be assizned te Cr 
there were any ruins te canfirin i” The we 
' fieation is, hawever, purely cone tural: a tii oer 
‘the Osteria dé Civita, 4 miles nearer Acusy © > 
josed by Nitby to be the site ef Palnaa (lh 
LUseA}, would be at least as plantie a pet 
for Corioli. (Gell, Top. of Rome, pa, IXe—-IN: 
Nibby, Dintorni, vol. i. p. 513; Awken, Nee 
Italien, p. 66.) FE Plesk: 
CORLOVALLUM or CORTOVALLUM, 3 us 
in the north of Gallia, on a nad froa Cot = 
(Cassel) to Colonia Agrippina (Colog), te 
Aduatnea (Toagern) and Juliacum (Juliera. 24 
Antonine Itin. makes it 16 Gallic ear. ‘TS 
Adnatuca to Coriovallam, and 12 fam C cman 
to Jaliacun. The distances in the Tab: xe le 
sane, but in the Table the name is Corteti.ar © 
Corteovallium, as it seems. Cortovallum bb jet 
the true naine, asa place named Cortes sve 4 
agree Very well with the distance frum Jv’+rt, &« 
also to preserve the ancient name. feb, 
CORTSOPITL, a Gallic people, net mentice. 4 
any authority earlier than the Notice Iau 
iniddle ages the diucese of Quimper was cailea Ct 
[ supitensis, and it is therefore certain that toe Cte 
_Sopiti occupied the divcese of Quimper in brrtane 
Quimper is wew in the department af Fisere 
‘There are good reasors fur supposing that to Ce 
risopiti were a small tribe dependent oo the Wom 
whom Caesar mentions (B. G.iii. 9). (G.L] 
| CORITANI (Coritars), in Britain, met “4 
i Ptolemy as having Lindum and Kiace (Lees 
and Leirester), for their towns, [ht L} 
| =CO'RIUM (Kir: Eth. Koohews, Supa 5: 
Kurni), a town of Crete, near which was a 
be Athena (comp. Pans, viii, 21. $4; Codd 
ii, 23) and lake (Alum Kopnoia), As the? 8 
no other lake in the island, Mr. Pashley (Tree. r4 
i. p73; comp. Hoeck, Areta, vol. i p 452; 8% 
Reise, vol. ii. p. 467), from the identity of tas 7 
sicul feature, fixes the position near the stl = 
Kurna, at the foot of the bilis on the S ees 
plain which runs along the shore fron few? 
eastward, (ERI) 
CU'RIUS (Kézi0s, Marcian, p. 20; Pei # 
§ 4; Coros, Pomp. Mela, iii, 8. § 4), a sm! set 
! of Carmania, which flows into the Pernisa 6 4 
| posite the Island Oorscta (now A’easdss), It Sas ot 
‘snpposed that it is the saine as that new tai 
Shur or Dio Ruel. -¥.J ; 
CORMA (Tac. Ann. xii. 14), a snall araa ¢ 
Assyna, which Forbiger considers to have <= o * 
the tributaries of the Divela. [V. 
CORMASA or CURMASA (Kepuara), 27 * 
which the Roman consul Cn. Manlias came & ¥ ~* 
march described by Livy (xxxviii 15} lbiseer* 
Curmasa in Polybius (xxii. 19). The Tatie ema 
road from Laodiceia on the Lycus to Perve ia P= 
phylia. But Leake (Asia Minor, p. 154) 7 
that “although the direct distance (between Le 
diceia and Perge) is upwards of 100 gex. 5 
, there are only 46 M. P. marked in the Tane: & ®- 
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34 between Themisonium and Cormasa, and 12 from 
(scommea to Perge.” Prolemy (v. 5) enumerates 
(ormasa among the cities of Pisidia. It does not 
vem pessible to make any conjecture as to the site 
id Cormasa, G.L.] 

CORNA'BIL or CORNA'VIL. 1. In North Britain, 
uwntiowed by Ptolemy as lying in the extreme north- 
wt of Seotland ; conseqaently in the present county 
‘ Cotthness, 

2 Ln North Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
‘eg east of the Ordovices (North Wales), with 
tone for ther town. This gives parts of Staf- 
el, Chester, and Shropshire, as their area, [See 
taxa] [R. G. ib 
CAFRENACUM (Képeaxor), a town in Lower 
‘aatecia, where, accurding to the Notit. Imper. 
eeral detachments of cavalry were in garrison. 
Mid #16. § 5; Itin, Ant. p. 243.) [L. S.J 
CORNELIA CASTRA. [Castra.] 
CORNICULUM (Koprixodos, Dionys.; Képrs- 
tos, SReph. BL: Eth. KopyucoAards, Corniculanus), 
& sacient city of Latium, which appears to have 
vapead one of the summits of the remarkable 
map of isolated hills that rises boldly from the 
uu of the Campagna, about 3 miles from the foot 
| the bofty Monte Gennaro (Lucretilis Mons). 
eve billk, now known as the Monticelli, were called 
| miemt times the Mowres CornicuLant (7a 
epoacAa Spea, Dionys. i. 16); both their principal 
mnite present remains of ancient cities, and it is 
néeble that ane or other of these must have been 
« ute of Cornicnlum; but we have no information 
(S amient writers to assist us in deciding between 
vit. Curniculam only figures in Roman history 
wg the war of Tarquinius Priscus with the 
amma, when it is mentioned among the places re- 
wed by that monarch by force of arms. (Liv. i. 
+; Dinurs. i. 50.) It was on this occasion that, 
sorting te the received tradition, Ocrisia, the 
et of Servins Tullius, fell into the hands of the 
wnans as a captive. (Liv. i. 39; Dionys. iv. 1; 

' Fest. vi. 628.) At this time Livy reckons it 
- @ the cities of the “ Prisci Latini.” Dionysius 
& co that it was strongly fortified, and withstood 
hag siege, but after its capture was plundered and 
ow. be Tarquin. He does not speak of the city as 
trmped ; aul it is probable that it did not cease 
vast at so early a period. In the list of the thirty 
- @ the Latin League given by Dionysius (v. 
ii, we fimd the Corni (Képyo:), who are probably, 
‘suggested by Nicbubr, the citizens of Corniculam. 
Setahr, wol. ii. p 27, note 21.) Florus also al- 
4 te Corniculuin as having taken part in the 
wm of the Latins against the Republic (i. 11. § 6), 
agh the passage is so rhetorical, that littl value 
2 attached to it. But in later times no mention 
imal of Corniculum, and it is only noticed by 
~ ereenge the cities of Latium, of which no trace 
ravrd in hie day. (Plin. iii. 5. 8.9.) 

The M-aytes Cormiculani are a very striking feature 
te Henan Campagna. They form an isolated 
ap, Shediv detached from the main range of the 
wimincs, consisting of three rocky peaks of con- 
ierahle elevation, and very steep and difficult of 
Notwithstanding this, all three were in- 
cxved in the middle ages, and two of them still are 

The serthernmost and highest of the three, now 
spest by a poor village called S. Angelo in Ca- 
a-at, presetts considerable rematns of ancicnt walls 
avery rade and primitive style of construction, 
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clopean style than any other ruins of the class in 
Latium. (See the figure in Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p. 56.) These are considered by Sir W. Gell to be 
the remains of Corniculum. On the southernmost 
peak stands the modern village of Monticelli, which 
retains no vestiges of very remote antiquity, but 
presents numerous fragments of buildings, and a 
small temple or Sacellum, constructed in brick, and 
obviously of the time of the Roman empire. Nibby, 
Abeken, and others consider this hill to be the site 
of Corniculum, and refer the more ancient ruins on 
that of S. Angelo to Medullia, a city which must 
probably be placed in the immediate vicinity of Cor- 
nicalum. (Mepucuta.] Gell, however, is of opinion 
that there could never have been an ancient city on 
the site of Jfonticelli, and that the walls at S. An- 
gelo must therefore be those of Corniculum. ( Top. 
of Rome, pp. 55, 319; Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. pp. 
327, 367; Abeken, Jf. J. p. 78.) (FE. H. B.) 
CORNUS (Képvos, Ptol. iii. 3. § 7; Corni, Jtin. 
Ant, p. 84), a city on the W. coast of Sardinia, called 
by Livy the capital of that part of the island. It 
was made their head-quarters and place of refuge by 
the Sardinian tribes who revolted against the Romans 
during the Second Punic War, but after the defeat 
of Hampsicora was besieged and taken by the prae- 
tor T. Manlius, p.c. 215. (Liv. xxiii, 40, 41.) 
Ptolemy erroneously reckons it among the inland 
towns of Sardinia; the Itinerary places it on the road 
along the west coast of the island, 18 miles from 
Bosa, and the same distance from Tharros. These 
distances coincide with the site of the existing ruins, 
which are still visible on the sea-coast between Ca 
Nieddu and Capo Mannu, about 13 miles N. of 
Oristano, Numerons fragments of buildings, parts 
of an aqueduct, necropolis, and the walls of the port, 
are still standing. Carthaginian and Roman coins 
are found there in abundance. (Tyndale’s Sardinia, 
vol. ii. pp. 300, 301.) (E. H. B.} 
COROBI'LIUM, a town of Gallia, is placed in the 
Table on a road from Durocortorum (Reims) to An- 
dematunum (Langres). The next station to Duro- 
cortorum is Durocatalaunum (Chdlons), which is 
omitted in the Table. There is an old road from 
Chdlons to Langres on which Corbeil stands, and 
this must be Corbilium ; yet the distances do not 
agree. The Table makes it 42 Gallic leagues from 
Corbeil to Langres, but the real distance is 
greater, [G. L.] 
COROC (Kopd«, Isid. Char. p. 8), a small place 
in Drangiana mentioned by Isidorus. It has been 
supposed by Forbiger to be the same as that now 
called Kohec. [V.] 
COROCONDAME + (Kopoxovééun, Strab. xi, 
pp. 494, 496; Ptol. v. 9. §§ 6,8; Mela, i. 19; 
Steph. B. s. v.), a small place close to the Bosporus 
Cimmerias in the country of the Bosporani, and 
adjoining one of the mouths of the river Anticites 
(now Kuban), It gave its name to a lake of some 
size, called Corocondamitis (Strab. 1. c.), which ap- 
pears to have been formed by one of the branches 
of the same river. There is some indistinctness in 
the ancient accounts of this district; and, according 
to some, as Mela (i. 19), and Dionysius Perieg. (550), 
Corocondame would seem to be the name of a pe- 
ninsula or island, formed by the Bosporus, the Mae- 
otis, and the river. V. 
CORODAMUM PROM. (Kopé3ayoy Expor), a 
promontory at the NE. extremity of the country of 
the Sachalitae, immediately without the straits of 


«* resembling the earliest specimens of the Cy- \ the Persian gulf, Mr. Forster fixes it at Ras-el- 
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Had, the easternmost promontory in Arabia, and | mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 16, § §} (Leake, 
follows Bochart in identifying the name with that of , Morea, vol. i. p. 439, seq.; Peloponnrsiaca, p 195, 
the Joktanite patriarch Hadoram. (Arabia, vol.i. pp. ' seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, Ac., p. Vil; Cavum, 
140—142.) Others find Corodamum in Corroomb  Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 165, 5¢9.) 
Point, immediately north of Muscat. [G. W.] CORONEIA (Kopaveia; Eth, Kopav.es, Kove 
COROMANIS (Kopouayis wéAcs), a town of the | veds), the name of several places in Greece, derrd 
Abucaei, on the Sacer Sinus, at the NW. extremity | from xopdyn, a hill. 1. A town of Boot, aria 
of the Persian gulf. Mr, Forster identifies it with, member of the Boeotian league, is deerbel ty 
“the town of Graan /farb, a mart of commerce on Strabo as situated upon a height near Mt Heine 
the Persian gulf, at the foot of the bay of Koue't or (ix. p. 411). Its territory was called Kopweart 
Dooat-al-Khusma," (Arabia, vol. i. p. 263, vol. : (Strab. ix. pp.407, 411.) The town stond apa 
ii, p. 213.) (G.W.] | insulated bill at the entrance of a valley lows 
CORO'NE (Kopavn: Eth. Kopwvaeds, Strab.viii, | southwards to Mt. Helicon, the principal samat q 
p. 411; Kopwvets, Kopwraieds, Kopwraios, Steph. ‘which is seen at the head of the valley. From te 
B.; Petalidhi), atown of Messenia, situated upon hill there is a fine view over the lake Copais, ant & 
the western side of the Messenian gulf, which was its foot there is a broad plain extending as far as ‘te 
sometimes called after it, the Coronaean. (Plin. iv.) marshes of the lake. On either side of the Bs 
5. 8.7.) According to Pausanias, it was built on! flowed two streams, one on the eastern or night Lag 
the site of the Homeric Aepeia, at the time of the | side, called Coralius or Cuarius, and the other @ 
restoration of the Messenians to their native country, the left, named Phalarus: a tributary of the beer 
by Epaminondas; and received the name of Coroneia was the Isomantus or Hoplias. [See store, pa 4% 
becatise Epimelides, who founded the new town, was | 413.) Coroneia is said to have been founded 97 a 
& native of Coroneia, in Boeutia, This name was | Bocotians frum Arne in Thessaly, after ter tat 
changed by the Messenians into that of Corone, | been driven out of their original homes by the Tx 
According to others, Corone corresponded to the | salians; and they appear to have calied & Cera 
Homeric Pedasus. (Strub. viii, p. 360.) In the after the Thessalian town of this name, [See Na2] 


acropolis of the city was a brazen statue of Athena, 
who became the patron deity of Corone in conse- 
quence of her worship at Coroneia. [Cononeta.] 
In the agora there was a statue of Zeus Zoter, as at 
Messene; and there were Jikewise in the lower city 
temples of Artemis, of Dionysus, and uf Asclepius, 
The harbour of Corone was called the port of the 
Achaeans, probably because the city belonged to the 
Achaean league. (Paus. iv. 34.) 


At the same time they built in the plain in fre ¢ 
the city a temple of Athens Itoniva, also narred a¢e 
the one in Thessaly, and Lkewise gave to tren 
which flowed by the temple the name of C-ana ¢ 
Curalius, after the Thessalian river. [Cience) 
In this temple was held the festival af the Pa 
boeotia, which was common to all the Bests 
(Strab, ix. p. 411; Pans. ix. 34.9 1.) Tie Th 
saliun origin of Coruneia is also attested by Pee 


Pausanias says that Corone was sitnated to the sanias, who ascribes its foundation, as weil a te 
right of the Pamisus, close to the sea, and at the foot | of Haliartus, to Athamas and his descendacts, ¥2 
of a mountain called Temathia or Mathia (the read- | came from Thessaly (1x. 34. § 7, seq.) 


ing is doubttul). The present name of the mountain is 
Lykddimo, at the foot of which stands Petalidhi, on 
the site of Corone, in a sinall but fertile plain, 
Within the Jast few years a colony of Mainotes has 
settled here, and restored to the place its ancient 
naine. The modern town of Koreni, however, 
which is situated upon a promontory some distance 
south of Petalidhi, occupies the site of Asine, 
is probable that the inhabitants of Corone migrated 


at some periad to Asine, carrying with them their: 
| allies in B. c. 394. 


ancient name, [Asn] 

There are considerable remains of Corone, Part 
of a mole may still be traced jutting out into the 
sea, and in the plain have been found fuundations 
of houses and walls, and some works of ancient art. 
There are likewise traces of the walls of the acro- 
polis upon the heights above the plain, 

Corone was supplied with water for drinking 
from the fountain Plataniston, which flowed from a 
hollow plane tree 20 stadia from the road, leading 
from the Pamisus. Eighty stadia south of Corone, 
near the coast, was the temple of Apollo Corynthus, 
the site of which is probably indicated by some an- 
cient remains on the hill of St. Elias, near the sea, 
above the village of Aastélia. 

Corone, as already stated, belonged to the Achnean 
league. It was on his march to relieve this city 
that Philopoemen was made prisoner, and put to 
death at Messene on the following day. (Liv, xxxix, 
49.) Plutarch, however, relates that Philopoemen 
was captured on his march tuwards Colonis (Plat. 
Philopoem. 18); but the stateinent of Livy is the 
more probable one, [CoLonives.} Corone is also 


It 


Coroneia is mentioned by Homer in ecous 
with Haliartus. (/0. ii. 503.) In histemaal = 
several important battles were foaght in the pat ® 
front of the town, It was here that the Atom 
under Tolmides were defeated by the Betas ® 
B.C. 447, in consequence of which defeat the Ao* 
nians lost the sovereignty which they bad frs> 
years exercised over Bueotia, (Thuc. i. 113) T+? 
plain of Coroneia was also the scene of the m2 
gained by Agesilaus over the Thebans ami t= 
(Xen. dell. iv. 3. § 15, 855 
Plut. Ages. 17.) In the Sacred War Corcen 
twice taken by the Phocians under Onometi- 
(Died, xvi. 35, 58.) Philip, after the ao:eet 2 
the Phocians, gave up the town to the Tisas 
(Dem. de Pac. p. 62, Philip. ii. p69.) Grare 
espoused the cause both of Philip and of Persea 4 
their wars with the Romans. (Polyb, 1x. 7, 
1, xxix. 6, a.; Liv. xxxiii, 29, xlii. 44, 67.) 

Pausanias says (ix. 34. § 3) that the most ™ 
markable objects in Coroneia were altars of Hem 
Epimelius and of the winds, and a Little ben Ce 
the temple of Hera. The principal remans ¢ a 
ancient city are those of the theatre, of the o> 4 
Hera, and of the agora. The coins uf Corues &* 
very rare. The one annexed is a hemtra=& 
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wth the Boeotian shield on one side, and on the other 
fall-faced mask or Gorgonian head, with the epi- 
vaph KOPO. (Dodwell, vol. i. p. 247; Leake, 
rorthern Greece, vol. ii. p. 132, seq.; Forchham- 
wt, Hellenika, p. 185.) 

2. A town of Thessaly in Phthiotis, from which 
» Hnotian Coroneia probably derived its name, It 
placed by Leake at (Strab. ix. p. 434; 
wl. i. 13. § 46; Steph. B. s. e.; Leake, Northern 
reer, vol. iv. p. 471.) 

CORONTA (1a Kdpowra ; Eth. Kopoyrevs: near 
vedtrome), a small town in the interior of Acar- 
ava, probably lying between Metropolis and Old 

Oxstapax.) At a mile from Prodhkromo 

are {on an insulated hill the rains of 
rlemuc walls, which are probably the remains of 
wvcta, (Thac. ii. 102; Steph. B. 3. 0.; Leake, 
others Greece, vol. iii. p. 514.) 

CORO'NUS MONS(Kopords, Ptol. vi. 2. § 4, vi. 5. 
\, #9. §§ 3, 4), the eastern part of the great chain 
rwantains which extends along the southern shore 
tx Caspian Sea, and of which Orontes, M. Jaso- 
mi, and M. Coronus were the principal peaks. 
anaes Sha @andk Gages, 34 a sak, 0d ad a 
+ berders of Hyrcania and Parthia. It is probably 
mented gow by the mountains between Dam- 
ws end Asterabad. (V. ‘| 
SOBOPISSUS (Kopomovés: Eth. Kopomace s), 
Lie name on the coins. It is Coropassus 
Strabo (p. 568, 663), who says that the boun- 
‘y between the Lycaonians and the Cappadocians 
the tract between the village Coropassus in Ly- 
va and Gareathyra, a small town of the Cappa- 
wat. The distance between these two small 
ees was about 120 stadia. In the second of these 
» passages the name of the Cappadocian town is 
ten Garsagra, which is the true name. The 
ov a therefore near the western border of Cappa- 
™, weth of the salt lake of Tatta. Adopissus in 
mmy (v.6) is probably the same place. [G.L.] 
CORDS. [Cortus; Crrus Persinis. } 
CORPILLL a Thracian tribe on the river Hebrus 
ta . 18), which inbabited the district of Cor- 
‘ra (Kopwiaduch, Ptol. iii. 11. § 9). [L.8.] 
CURRAGUM, a fortress of Dlyria, of uncertain 
, taken by the Romans in n.c. 200, along with 
' two other furts of Gerunium and Orgessus. 
*. xx2i. 97. 
CVRSEAE. [Corasstaz.] 
CORSELA (Kepeeia). 1. A town of Boeotia, 
wames included in Opuntian Locris, was the first 
rm wbieh the traveller reached after crossing Mt. 
iomé frum Cyrtones. In the Sacred War it was 
xa by the Phocians, along with Orchomenns and 
mein. In the plain below, the river Platanius 
wi the ses. Its site is probably represented by 
rilage Preakynd, on the heights above which 
‘@e remains of an ancient acropolis. (Paus. ix. 
$5; Died. xvi. 58; Dem. de Fals, Leg. p. 385; 
wd Xepria by Steph. B. ¢.v.; Leake, Northern 
yay ii, p. 184; Forchhammer, Hellenika, 
(79.) 
L Seylax mentions Kopoia: as a port of Boeotia 
the Corinthian gulf. It appears from Pliny that 
% vas a secomd town of this name in the western 
tefl Bocotia, amd that it was distinguished from 
wher by the name of Thebae Corsicae. (‘“ The- 
(ewe Corvicae cognominatae sunt juxta Helico- 
t.” Pim iv. 3.8.4.) Itis probably represented by 
oulern Khdsia. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
» KL) 
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CORSI (Kopews or Kopool, Ptol.), a people of 
Sardinia, enumerated both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the tribes of the interior of that island. Their 
name indicates that they must have emigrated from 
the neighbouring island of Corsica, which is ex- 
pressly stated by Pausanias, who adds that the 
strength of their mountain abodes enabled them to 
maintain their independence against the Cartha- 
ginians. In accordance with this, Ptolemy places 
them in the northern part of Sardinia, adjoining the 
Tibulstii, who inhabited its NE. extremity, near to the 
strait that separates it from Corsica. (Plin. iii, 7. s. 
13; Ptol. iii. 3.§ 6; Paus, x.17.§8.) [E.H.B.] 

CO'RSICA, called by the Greeks CYRNUS 
(Kupvos: Eth. Kipyios and Kupraios: later Greek 
writers, however, use also Kopels and Kopolxa; 
Dionys. Per. ; Strab.; Ptol., &c.: the Latin Ethnic 
is Corsus, which Ovid uses also for the adjective : 
Corsicanus is the adjective form in Servius and So- 
linus), one of the principal islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, situated to the N. of Sardinia, from which it 
was separated only by a narrow strait. It was gene- 
rally reckoned the third in magnitude of the seven 
great islands in that sea (Alexius, ap. Kustath, ad 
Dionys. Per. 4; Strab. ii. p. 123), though other 
authors gave it only the sixth place. (Diod. v. 17; 
Scylax, § 113.) Pliny says that it was 150 miles 
long, and for the most part 50 broad, and gives its 
circumference at 325 miles; Strabo, on the other 
hand, states its length at 160 miles, and its greatest 
breadth at 70. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Strab. v. p. 
224.) Both these statements exceed the truth; 
the real length of the island is just about 100 geo- 
graphica] (125 Roman) miles, while its breadth no- 
where exceeds 46 geographical or 58 Roman miles. 
Both Strabo and Diodorus reckon it 300 stadia dis- 
tant from the island of Acthalia or Ilva, which is 
very little more than the truth; the former correctly 
states that it is visible from the mainland near Popu- 
lonium, but he was misled by his guides when they 
led him to believe that Sardinia was so too, The 
northern extremity of Corsica, formed by a narrow 
ridge of mountains, extending like a great promon- 
tory near 30 miles from the main body of the island, 
is distinctly visible from many points on the coast of 
Etruria, and even from that of Liguria. The dis- 
tance of this part of the island from Vada Vola- 
terrana is correctly given by Pliny at 62 M.P., but 
it is not more than 58 from Populonium, which is 
the nearest point on the mainland. (Plin. Ll ¢.; 
Strab. v. p. 223; Diod. v. 13.) 

Almost the whole of Corsica is occupied by a range 
of lofty and rugged mountains, extending from N. to 
S. from one extremity of the island to the other. 
The highest summits of this range attain ap ele- 
vation of from 8000 to 9000 feet, and are in conse- 
quence covered with snow during the greater part of 
the year; their sides are furrowed by deep torrenta, 
and intersected by narrow, crooked valleys or ravines, 
while they are covered almost throughout with dense 
forests. The vast extent of these, and the magni- 
tude and excellence of the timber which they pro- 
duced, have been celebrated in all ages. (Theophrt. 
H.P.¥. 8. §§ 1, 2; Dionys. Per. 460; Diod. Le.) 
Bot notwithstanding this advantage, as well as the 
excellent ports with which the W. and 5, coasts of 
the island abound, its rugged and inaccessible nature 
rendered it in ancient, as they still do in modern 
times, one of the wildest and least civilised portions 
of Southern Europe. Theophrastus says that the 
whole island was “shaggy and savage,” from the 
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vast forests with which it was covered (Saceiay nal 
dorep Typiwuevny tH An, l.c.). Strabo speaks 
of the inhabitants of the mountain districts as 
“wilder than the very beasts” (aypustepo On- 
piwy, ¥. p. 224), and of so untameable a cha- 
racter, that when they were brought to Rome as 
slaves it was impossible to make any use of them, 
or accustein thetn to domestic habits. The judg- 
ment of Diodorus on this point is more favourable. 
He says the Corsican slaves were very docile, and 
readily adapted themselves to the ways of civi- 
lised life; and that the natives of the island, though 
ignorant of tillage, and subsisting wholly on meat, 
milk, aud honey, were remarkable for their love of 
justice. (Diod. v.13, 14.) Seneea, who was banished 
to the island in a.p, 41, and lived there eight years 
in exile, naturally takes an unfavourable view of it, 
and speaks in exaggerated terms of the barrenness of 
its soil, as well as the barbarisin of its inhabitants, 
and the unhealthiness of its climate. (Sen. Cons. ad 
Helv. 6. § 4; Anthol, Lat. 129, 130.) In the latter 
respect, however, it had greatly the advantage of the 
neivhbouring island of Sardinia; the low grounds on 
the E. coast are indeed very unhealthy, but the 
greater part of the island is free from the scourge of 
malaria ; and ancient writers speak of the native 
Corsicans as remarkable for their longevity. (Eu- 
stath, ad Dion. Per. 458.) 

We have very little information as to the origin of 
the native population of Corsica, but there sceins 
little doubt that it was derived principally from a 
Ligurian source. ‘This is the opinion of Seneca, 
though he tells us that there were some tribes in the 
island of Spanish or Iberian extraction, whose manners 
and dress resembled those of the Cantabrians, and 
appears inclined to regard these as the earliest in- 
habitants, aud the Ligurians as subsequent settlers. 
(Sen. Le. 8.) Solinus, however, following authors 
now Jost, who had written fully concerning Corsica, 
expressly ascribes its first population to the Ligurians, 
and this is confirmed by the legend which derived 
its name from a Ligurian woman of the name of 
Corsa, who was fubled to have tirst discovered and 
visited its shores. (Solin. 3. § 3; Eustath. 2 ¢.; 
Isidor. Origg. xiv. 6.) We are expressly told that 
Corsica was the native name of the island, adopted 
from them by the Romaus (Diod. v. 13; Dionys. Per. 
459); the origin of that of Cyrnus, by which it was 
known to the Greeks, is wholly unknown, though 
lite writers, as usual, derived it from a hero Cyrnus, 
whom they pretended to be a son of Hercules. 

The island appears to have been early known to 
the Greeks, and the Phocaeans founded the city of 
Alalia on its eastern coast as early as B.c. 564. 
(Ilerod. 1.165; Seneca, oc) Twenty years later 
they established themselves in much greater force, 
but after a stay of only a few years were compelled 
to abandon it again [ALERIA]; and from this period 
we hear nothing more of Greek colonies on the island. 
According to Diodorus, the Tyrrhenians, who had 
wiited their arms with the Carthaginians to expel the 
Vhocaeans, established their authority over the island, 
in which they founded the city of Nicaea (a name 
that certainly appears rather to point to a Greek 
orizin), and exacted from the inhabitants a tribute of 
resin, wax, and honey. (Diod. v.13.) Their su- 
premacy tell with the decline of their naval power, 
and Corsica, as well as Sardinia, appears to have 
been in a state of dependency, if not of subjection, to 
Carthage at the time of the First Punic War. On 
this account it was attacked, in b.c. 259, by a Ro- 
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man fleet under L. Scipio, who tock th ey d 
Aleria, and compelled the inhabitants » xia. 
lulge the sovereignty of Rome, and give beta fr 
their fidelity. (Zonar, viii, 11; Flo. i 2 § bs, 
Liv. Epit. xvii.; Orell, Jnser. 552.) tis pruae 
that the submission of the wild tribes of the am 
Corsicans was at this time little more thas nt 2 
and after the close of the First Punie Ware "= 
them again repeatedly in arms, together sth t= 
neighbours the Sardinians; at length, a ae 9! 
C. Papirius Maso is said to have effectrally s & 
them, for which he claimed the honour of a trs->*. 
(Zonar. viii. 18; Liv. Epit. xx.; Fast Cag.) \4 
long after this, repeated revolts attest the ite™t 
nature of their subjection; and the victeos ¢ & 


Roman practors appear to have edected pg & 
yond a nominal submission, and the part ¢@ 
occasional tribute. (Liv. xl 19, 34, 20. 7, 2) 
Before the close of the Republic, however, + sat 
time parts of the island at least were brwucht mat 
complete subjection, and two colonies of hom @& 
zens were established on its E. coast, that “ ‘arm 
by Marius, and Aleria by Sulla, (Pin . 6°18 


Mel. ii. 7. § 9; Seneca, Cons. ad Hele & § 
This example, however, was not followed s « 
the Roman empire little pains were taker & @ 
the civilisation of Italy to an island who) we 
garded as wild and inhospitable. Even o ue ™ 
of Augustus, Strabo describes the moun‘an wee 
the interior as subsisting principally by rltey 
plunder; while the Roman governors from ‘= 
time made an attack upon their fastnesss. oat 


off a number of prisoners, whom they s< © a8 


(Strab. v. p. 224.) The fact that it wa «et 
a place of banishment for politica] ex: (of @ 
Seneca was the most illustrious exam) 3% 
shows the unfavourable estimation in wi. ® 
held. Its name only once oceurs in toe beet 
this period, during the civil wars of A. p. 69, 
vain attempt was made by Decimus Peart 
arouse the Corsicans in favour of Vitellos, 0 
their coasts were exposed to the fleet of (rho 
Hist. ii. 16.) Under the Roman Repobs. 
had been united in one province with Ssvime 
subject to the same praetor. Tacitos speaks € 
apparently as having then a separate |'rocurs=t, 
this was probably exceptional. After the Sa 
Constantine, however, the two islands were # 
and each had its own governor, with the &® 
Praeses. (Not, Dign. ii. pp. 6, 64: P. Dow & 
The seat of government was probably at Ale 
the tall of the Western Empire, Corsica fell mt 
hands of the Vandals, from whom it «a» eretel 


Belisarins, but was again conqcered by the GM 


under Totila, (Procop, B.V. ii. 5, BG. ™ 


‘ 
+ 


It was, however, recovered by the sare € 8 


venna, and continued a dependency of the By 
empire, till it was conquered in the Sth cms] 
the Saracens. 

The physical character of Corsica be 5 
ready adverted to. The great chain of mo 
which fills up almost the whole island appr 
however, somewhat nearer to the W. thas tt 
coast; the former is in consequence extreme f 
und broken by great mountain promontertes 
deep bays between them, many of which 
cellent harbours, though these are renders! 
paratively uscless by the difficu'ty of commen 
with the interior. The EF. coast, om the ont 
is lower and more regular, presenting s Der" 
broken line for a distance of 75 miles, Gum 
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hhourhood of Bastia tothe Gulf of Porto Vecchio ; 
cear its southern extremity this also is indented 
wo deep inlets, one of which, called in ancient 
s the Portus Syracusanus (now Porto Vecchio), 
titutes a harbour of first-rate excellence. (Diod. 
.) The central mass of the mountain chain, 
called the Monte Rotondo, is apparently that 
h is called by Ptolemy the Mons Aureus (7d 
row dpos). It is in this group that the two 
ipal rivers of the island have their rise: the 
anne of Ptolemy, now known as the Tavignano ; 
thee Tuola or Tavola (ToudAas or TavéAas), now 
i the Golo, Both of these flow from W. to E., 
voter the sea, the first near the colony of Aleria, 
second clase to that of Mariana, The other 


» of the island are of inferior magnitude ; of | 


which flow to the W. coast, Ptolemy mentions 
‘ireidius (Kipxi3ios), which is probably the mo- 
Ligmone ; and the Locras, Ticarius, and Pitanus, 
» cannot be identified with any certainty. The 
ws oe Sacer fluvias (‘lepés wérayos), which he 
som the E. coast, S. of Aleria, may probably be 
"imme Orbo; and the Valerius (ObaA€pios or 
épvos), described by him as entering the sea in 
tkide of the N. coast, can be no other than the 
stream now called the Cigno, which flows by 
weno. 
« same anthor, to whom we are indebted for 
little information we possess concerning the 
it geexgraphy of Corsica, gives us the names of 
vber of headlands, and bays or harbours; but 
ew of these can be identified with any approach 
tainty. A glance at a good map will show 
regular and broken is the whole W. coast of 
land, so that it is idle to choose a few vut of 
umber of bold headlands and deep inlets that it 
ita, and assume them to be those intended by 
uy.* The northernmost point of the island, 
alled Capo Corso, appears to be that called by 
he Sacred Promontory (‘lepdy Gxpoy); and the 
wh extremity, near Bonifacio, may be that 
be calls Marianum, adjoining which was a 
f the samme name (Mapiavdy Expor Kal woAis). 
ea these (proceeding from N. to S, along the 
ast of the island) he enumerates: Tilox Pr., 
aedam shore (Kalas aiyiadds), the Attian 
we Galf of Casalus, the Prom. of Viriballum, 
eetian mountain, the Prom. of Rhium, the 
Shore (Asmpeédns aiyiadds), the Portus Titi- 
The Portus Syracusanus in the SE. part of 
and is probably, as wready observed, the Gulf 
te Veechio. (Ptol. iii. 2. §§ 3—5.) 
‘knowledge of the internal geography of the 
im extremely vague and uncertain. Neither 
oor Pliny give us the names of any of the 
imte which the native population was doubt- 
wided. The former says merely that some 
f the island were habitable, and contained the 
f the Blesini, Charax, Eniconiae, and Vapanes. 
- ©. p 224.) Pliny tells us that Corsica con- 
thirty-three “ civitates,” besides the two Ro- 
donies, but without giving the names of any. 





lammert and Reichart have endeavoured to as- 
ee position of all these points mentivned by 
ry, a8 well as the obscure towns enumerated by 
rat the entire divergence of their results suffi- 
shows how little dependence is to be placed 
berm It has not been thought worth while to 
a list of mere conjectures; they are both given 
tnger. 
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Ptolemy, on the contrary, gives us the following list; 
“ The Cervini occupy the W. side beneath the Golden 
Mountain; then follow the Tarrabenii, the Titiani, the 
Balatonii. The most northerly promontory is occupied 
by the Vanaceni; next to whom come the Cilebensii, 
then the Licnini, Macrini, Opini, Simbri, and Coma- 
ceni, and furthest to the S. the Subasani” (iii. 2. 
§ 6). Nothing more is known of any of these ob- 
scure tribes, who, as Ptolemy expressly tells us, 
dwelt only in scattered villages; besides these, he 
enumerates 14 towns in the interior, all of which are 
utterly unknown. Even those towns which he 
places on the W. coast of the island cannot be de- 
termined with any ap h to certainty, their po- 
sition depending on those of the promontories and 
bays, the geography of which (as already observed) 
is extremely vague. The names of these places are 
as follows: Urcinium (Otpxivwv), Punca (Matna), 
‘icaria (®ixapia), and Marianum, near the promen- 
tory of the same name, On the E. coast our data 
are rather more precise; the site of the two Roman 
colonies of ALeERIA and Martana being known with 
certainty. The Itinerary of Antoninus also gives us 
a line of road (the only one in the island) along this 
coast from Mariana to Pallae, a city mentioned also 
by Ptolemy, which was probably situated at the bead 
of the gulf called the Portus Syracusanus. The 
intermediate stations between this and Aleria are the 
Portus Favonii (still called Porto Favone, and 
bably identical with the @Aqviou Ahr of Ptolemy), 
and Praesidium, half way between Portus Favonii 
and Aleria, probably, from its name, a mere military 
post. (/un. Ant. p. 85; Ptol. iii. 2. §5.) Besides 
these, Ptolemy mentions Rubra and Alista, which be 
places between the Portus Syracusanus and Aleria; 
and the towns of Mantinum, Clunium, Centuria, and 
Canelate, all of which are to be sought in the north- 
ern part of the island, N.of Mariana. Nicaea, which 
from its name would appear to have been a Greek 
colony, but 1s called by Diodorus (v. 13) a Tyrrhe- 
nian one, is not mentioned by any of the geographers, 
and its position is quite unknown. It is a plausible 
conjecture of Cluverius that it was the same place 
afterwards called Mariana. 

Of the natural productions of Corsica, the chief, 
as already observed, is timber, of which it furnished 
an almost unlimited supply. Theophrastus spesks 
with especial admiration of the pine and fir trees 
that grew on the island, and of which the Romans 
made great use for their fleet. (Theophr. 4. P. v. 
8. § 1.) The same forests produced resin and pitch, 
and abounded in wild bees, so that wax and honey 
were in all ages among the chief exports of the isiand, 
and we find the Corsicans on one occasion compelled 
to pay 200,000 pounds of wax as a punishment fur 
their revolt. (Liv. xlii. 7; Diod. v. 13; Plin, xxi. 
14. s. 49.) The longevity of the inhabitants was 
supposed by some writers to arise from their abund- 
ant use of honey as an article of food. (Steph. B. 
#.v. Képyos.) Yet the Corsican honey bad a bitter 
taste, owing to the bees feeding on the box trers, 
which rendered it unpalatable to strangers. (Theophr, 
H. P. iti. 15. § 5; Diod Le.; Virg. Eel. ix. 30; 
Ovid, Amor. i. 12. 10.) Sheep, goats, and cattle 
were also abundant, though the former were allowed 
to run almost wild about the mountains, (Pol. xii, 
4.) But the island produced little corn, and even 
under the Roman empire the cultivation of fruit trees, 
vines, and olives was almost wholly neglected. 
(Senee. Cons. aid Hele. 9, § 2; Anthol. Lat. 130.) 
Of wild animals, according to Polybius, there were 
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found abundance of foxes and rabbits, but no wolves, 
hares, or deer; the wild goat also was unknown, but 
the wild sheep or monsmon (uotcper) was found in 
the mountains of Corsica, as well as of Sardinia, 
Strabo mentions it in the latter island only, but it is 
still common to them both. (Pol. xii, 3,4.) The 
mines of Corsica seem to have been neglected by the 
Romans; but its granite, which is of a very fine 
quality, was worked for architectural purposes; and 
the Roman quarries in two little islets « few miles 
trom Bonifacio, at the southern extremity of Cor- 
sica, are still visible. (Valery, Voyage en Corse, 
chap. 80.) [k. H. B.) 
CORSO'TE (Kopawrn, Xen. Anah. i. 5. § 4), a 
town in Mesopotamia, on the river Mascas, where 
Cyrus passed three days on his march against his 
brother Artaxerxes, It is described by Nenophon 
as deserted, and it is not mentioned by any other 
writer, It has been conjectured by Rennell (/llus- 
trations of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, p. 
103) that at may be represented by some large 
ruins, now ealled Arzt or frsah, which were ob- 
served by the travellers Balbi and Rauwolf, when 
pissing down the Euphrates, Xenophon states that 
the Muscas flowed round Corsote: perhaps the town 
was situated at the junction of the Euphrates and 
that river, {V.] 
CORSTORPITUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
first Itinerary, Probably Corbridge in Northumn- 
berland. [R. G. LJ 
CORSYMUS or CORSYNUS, It appears, from 
the coins of Aphrodisias, in Caria, that there was a 
river Corsymus, or Corsynus, there. In the article 
Avibopistas the river is named Mosynus. The 
name in the editions of Harduin and Sillig (Plin. v. 
29) is Orsinus. Harduin says that the editions of 
Pliny have Mossinus. It seems likely that Corsynus 
or Corsyinus is the true name, and that the other 
forms are corruptions. (G. L.] 
CORTERATE, a town in Gallia, placed by the 
Table on the road from Burdigala (Bordeaur) to Ve- 
sunna (Periguenx), The place seems to be Coutras, 
ona branch of the Dordogne, [G. LJ 
CUORTO'NA (Képtwva, Ptol.: Eth. Cortonensis ; 
Cortona), one of the most ancient and powerful of 
the inland cities of Etruria, situated on a lofty hill 
between Arretium and Clusium, It was distant 
only about 9 miles from the Lacus Trasimenus. 
There is great confusion about its ancient name. 
The Greek legend which represented it as founded 
by Dardanus, called it ConryTHvs, a form frequently 
used in consequence by the Latin poets. (Virg. den, 
iii, 167—170, vii. 206—210, &e.; Sil Ital. iv. 
721, v. 122.) But there is little doubt that this 
Was a mere transplanting of a Greek tradition 
(Miller, Etrusker, vol. i, p. 277), and the native 
name seems to have been Cortona, or some form 
closely resembling it. Dionysius writes the naine 
Croton, and says it was changed to Cortona (which 
he writes Ko@opvia, probably an error of the MSS. 
for Kop@wvia), when it received a Roman colony, 
Livy, however, calls it Cortona at a much earlier 
period, without any allusion to its having changed 
its name, The confusion between Cor and Cro is 
so uatural that it is no wonder the Greeks should 
write it Kpdrwy, even if the Roman form was the 
correct one: but it is not improbable that the 
Etruseans, who did not use the letter o, would have 
written the name KPVTYNA, as they wrote Pu- 
pluna for Populonium. (Dionys. i. 26; Steph. 
Byz, 8. v. Kpétwv; Miiller, lc. pp. 268, 277. 
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Polybius, however (iii. 82), writes the ram Ko» 
Twviov, and there can be no doubt that the [aw 
vaia, in Tyrrhenia, of Lycophron and TLa« ps, 
the foundation of which was ascribed by the L=z 
to Ulysses, is merely a corruption of the sat: tame 
(Lycophr. Alex, 806; Theopomp. ap. Tx‘: of e«) 

All accounts agree in representing Cerca s % 
of the most ancient cities of Etruria, and aet 
early period one of the most powerful cf th o= 
federation. Dionysius expressly tells us that « eat 
originally an Umbrian city, and was wrete! om 
that people by the Pelasgians, (Dims. 20) & 
is evidently to the J’elasqie city only that «som 
of its foundation by Dardanus, to which s prema 
a place has been assigned by Virgil, can be reform: 
various other legends also appear to joint & a 
sume connection, and may be considere! a: port 
that the Pelasgic character of the inhabtot 
strongly marked and recognised by the Uowte 
But, notwithstanding the high authority of Nese, 
it seems impossible to adinit the view of Dooyeat 
who refers to this city and not to Crestes in Tews 
the statement of Herodotus concerning the ==regF 
spoken by the Pelasgians in his day, (Ilene. 










































pare Niebuhr, vol. i. p.34, note 89; Millie! 
vol. i. p. 94—98; Lepsius, Tyrrhenisei« /* 
p. 18, &c.) Dionysius represents Cortona « & 
been made by the Pelasgians a stronzhel! am | 
of operations from whence they gradus|y & 
their arms over the rest of Etruria: od ® 
doubtless, with reference to this statemes 
Stephanus of Byzantium terns it the mews 
the Tyrrhenians. (Dionys. i. 20; Steph. bre 
Kpérwv.) There are, indeed, circumstane 
would Jead us to infer that the dumioe= & 
Etruscans, properly so called (the Rasen). wt 
extended from Cortona, or its neizhdearhed, 
the more southern parts of Etrars ; os * 
be a natural surmise that Dionysics ba! malt 
confusion between the Pelasgian Tyres 
the Etruscans proper: but it seems mor jm 
that both conquests may really have emanated 
the same quarter. [ETRuRLA.] 

Important as is the part which Cortom bet 
these early traditions, it is singular bee = 
subsequently hear of it. There can be 
that it was one of the twelve cities of the E 
confederation: and hence in Bc. S10 bs 
of Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, as at thst 
among the chief cities of Etruria (“ ferme 
Etruriae populorum.” Liv. ix. 37.) Thy @ 
ocecasion obtained a peace for 30 years, "ae 
soon broken; but the name of Corton & mt 
mentioned : and we have no account of the Gm 
which it fell under the subjection of Rome. Ie 
Second Panic War it is incidentally me 
Hannibal having marched beneath ib "8% 
laid waste its territory just before the tattle € 
Thrasymenian Lake (Pol. iii, 82; Liv. == 
but the inaccessible position of the city ise! 
dered it secure from attack. At the same lame 
broad and fertile valley beneath it octered ne 
to the march of an army, and it is prebebly &* 
reason that we hear so little of Cortona 
successive swarns of invaders having swept P= 
without caring to attack its almxet | 
position, We learn incidentally from De 
(i. 26) that Cortona had received a Deman 
not long before his time; there can be no dewtt 
this must be referred to the times of Sulla, a 
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ws one of the cities of Etruria, which he repeopled 
- bis devastation of that country. (Zumpt, de 
m. p. 252.) It was not subsequently renewed, 
therefare does not figure in the lists either of 
r or Ptolemy as a colony. Both those authors, 
reer, mention it among the towns of Etruria 
. i. 5. 8, 8; Ptol. iii, 1. § 48): but this is 
last notice of its existence in ancient times, 
ch inscriptions prove it to have continued to 
st under the Roman Empire. (Gori, /nscr. Eér. 
i pp. 361—398.) It became an episcopal see 
e early ages of Christianity, and probably never 
d to exist, though no trace of it is again found 
story till the 13th centary. 

m snodern city of Cortona (which is still the see 
ishop, with about 5000 inhabitants) retains the 
f the ancient one, on the summit of a high hill, 
it deserving to be termed a mountain, and ex- 
og from its highest pomt down a steep slope 
¢ towards the W., so that the gate at its lowest | Lis. 
nity is about half way down the hill. The 
m city was of oblong form, and about two miles 
rumiference ; the circuit of its walls may be 
traced, as the modern ones are for the most 
sed upon them, though at the higher end of 
ity they enclosed a considerably wider space. 
7 may be traced in fragments more or less 
almost entirely round the city, and are 
of rectangular blocks of great size, ar- 
4 without much regalarity, though with more 
i to borizontality and distinct courses than is 
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uble in the walls of Volterra or Populonia, 
fem joined with great nicety like the masonry 
esole.”...“ The finest relic of this regular 
ay at at Cortona, and perhaps in all Italy, is at 
| called Terra Mozza, outside the Fortress, at 
ighest part of the city, where is a fragment 
«t in length, composed of blocks of enormous 
mde. They vary from 2) to 5 feet in height, 
rom 6 or 7 feet or 11 and 12 in length; and 
metimes as much or more in depth.” The ma- 
of which they are composed is a grey sandstone 
resembling that of Fiesole, (Dennis, Etruria, 
p. 436.) A few other fragments of Etruscan 
ution similar to the above, are found within 
ulls of the city: but only one trifling remnant 
toman building. Outside the lower gate, on 
ipe of the hill, is a curious monument called the 
la di Pitagera (from the confusion commonly 
between Cortona and Crotona), which was in 
‘an Etrusean tomb, constructed of vast blocks 
abs of stone, instead of being excavated in the 
ma was their more common tice. A re- 
dle mnound, commonly called J/ Melone, which 
at the foot of the hill near Camuscia, has 
slso proved by excavation to be sepulchral. 
mos minor relics of antiquity have been dis- 
i at Cortona, and are preserved in the Museum 
this is more rich in bronzes than pottery, 
mong the former is a bronze lamp of large 
hich for beanty af workmanship is considered 
pant all other specimens of this description of 
an art. (Dennis, f.c. p.442: who has given 
account of all the ancient remains still visible 
tuna. ) [E. H. B.] 
ETORLACUM. The Notitia mentions the 
imconses as under the command of the general 
7 im the Galliae. The Cortoriacenses 
a place Cortonacum, which was afterwards 
 Certricum, and is now Courtrai, in the Bel- 
wevmce of West Flanders. In the Capitu- 
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laries of Charles the Bold, a. p. 853, the Pagus 
Curtricisus is mentioned between “ Adertisus et 
Flandra.” The Flemish name of Courtrai is Cor- 
tryk. (D'Anville, Notice, fe.) [G. L.} 

CORTUOSA, a town of Etruria, taken and de- 
stroyed by the Romans, ps. c. 388. (Liv. vi. 4.) 
It appears to have been situated in the territory of 
Tarquinii, and a mere dependency of that city, as 
well as Contenebra, mentioned in the same passage. 
Both are otherwise wholly unknown. —[E. H. B. J 

CORY (Kapv, Ptol. vii. 1. § 96), according to 
Ptolemy, an island in the Sinus Argaricus, at the 
southern end of the peninsula of Hindostan. There 
can be little doubt that it is the same place which 
he describes elsewhere (vii. 1. § 11) as a promontory : 
Ka@pvu &xpoy 7d xal KaAAryixoy, — implying that it 
bore also the name of Calligicum. There can be 
little doubt that the name is preserved in the present 
Ramiseram or Ramanam Kor. [oueut§ Co- 

us] v.) 

CORYBANTIUM. [Hamaxirtus.] 

CORYBISSA. [Scrpsis.] 

CORY’CIUM. bourne} 

CO'RY CUS (Kebpuxos : Eth. Keopuxias, Kwpuxid- 
rns). 1. In Lycia, is mentioned in the Stadiasmus, 
which places it betwen Olympus (Deliktash) and 
Phaselis, This agrees with Strabo, who speaks of 
the Kapuxos aiyiadds,on the coast of Lycia (p. 666). 
The Turks call this coast north of Olympus, 7chiraly. 
(Beaufort, Karamania, p. 47.) 

2. The name of a promontory on the coast of 
Cilicia Tracheia. (Strab. p. 670.) Cape Corycus 
is now Korghoz, plainly a corruption of the ancient 
name. After mentioning the Calycadnus, Strabo — 
whose description proceeds from west to east — 
mentions a rock called Poevile; then Anemurium, a 
promontory of the same name as the other [ANE- 
mukiIuM]; then the island Crambusa, and the pro- 
montory Corycus, 20 stadia above which—that is, 
20 stadia inland—is the Corycian cave. Beanfort 
found it difficult to select a point which should cor- 
respond to this Anemurium. North of the mouth of 
the Calycadnus he found “ two decayed and unin- 
habited fortresses, called Korghos Kalaler (castles); 
the one standing on the mainland, and connected 
with the rnins of an ancient town; and the other 
covering the whole of a small island close to the 
shore.” He thinks that the little fortified island 
may be Strabo's Cramnbusa, and that Cape Corycus 
is perhaps a small point of land towards which the 
ruins of the city extend. (Keramania, p. 240, 
&c.) Leake supposes the island to be what Strabo 
calls the promontory; and the castle on the shore to 
stand on the site of Corycus, a town which Strabo 
has not noticed. But a town Coryeus is mentioned 
by Livy (xxxiii. 20), and by Pliny (v. 27), and 
Mela (i. 13), and Stephanus («. v. Kapuxos). 

The walls of the castle on the mainland contain 
many pieces of colamns; and “ a mole of great un- 
hewn rocks projects from one angle of the fortress 
about a hundred yands across the bay.” (Beaufort.) 
The walls of the ancient city may still be traced, and 
there appear to be sufficient remains to invite a 
careful examination of the spot. There are coins of 
Corycus. 

In the Corycian cave, says Strabo, the best erocus 
(saffron) grows. He describes this cave as a great 
hollow, of a circular form, surrounded by a margin 
of rock, on all sides of a considerable height ; on de- 
scending into this cavity, the ground is found to be 
uneven and generally rocky, and it is filled with 
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shrubs, both evergreen and cultivated; in some parts | 


the saffron is cultivated: there is also a cave here 
which contains a large source, which pours forth a 
river of pure, pellucid water, but it immediately sinks 
into the earth, and flowing underground enters the 
sea: they call it the Bitter Water. Mela has a long 
description of the same place, apparently from the 
same authority that Strabo followed, but more em- 
bellished., This place is probably on the top of the 
mountain above Coryeus, but it does not appear to 
have been examined by any modern traveller. If 
Mela saw the place himself, he has more imagination 
than most geoyraphers. 

This place is famed in mythical story, It is the 
Cilician cave of Pindar (Pyth. i. 31), and of Aes- 
chylus (Prom, Vinet, 350), and the bed of the giant 
Typhon or Typhoeus. (Mela, i. 13.) 
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3. In Lydia (Thue, viii. 14, 33,34; Liv. xxxvi. 
44), a lofty mountain (Strab. p. 644) in the pe- 
ninsula on which Erythrae is situated. Casystes, a 
port, was at the base of Corycus, which is now Ao- 
roka or Kurko, This bold headland, called the 
Coryeeon Promontorium (Plin. ¥. 29), looks to- 
wards Samos, and forms the western point of the 
bay on which Teos is situated. This appears to be 
the place which Thucydides calls Coryeus, in the 
territory of Erythrae; and this supposition agrees 
with the movements of the fleet described in viii, 34. 
It is also clearly indicated in Livy's aceount of the 
movements of the Romans and Eumenes, thongh 
Liyy calls it a promontory of the Tei. This rugged 
coust was once inhabited by a piratical people, called 
Coryeaci, who carried on their trade in a systematic 
manner, by keeping spies in the various ports, to 
find out what the traders had in their ships, and 
where they were bound to, and so attacked them on 
the sea and robbed them, Hence came the proverb 
Which Strabo mentions (p. 644; comp, Steph. B., 
s. 0. Kapuxos, who quotes the Asia of Hecataeus, 
and cites the passage of Strabo), [Casysres. ] 

4. In Pamphylia near Attaleia, [ATTALEtA, p. 
321, a.] (G. L.] 

CO'KYCUS (Kelpuxos, Ptol. iii, 17. § 2: Gra- 
bisa), the NW. promontory of Crete. In Strabo the 
naune appears as Cimarus (Kiwapos, x. p. 474). 
Elsewhere Strabo (xvii. p. 838) states that Corycus 
was the point whence the distances to the several 
ports of Peloponnesus were measured; as Grabisa 
ends in two projecting points, it is probable that the 
W. point was called Cimaros, the bk, Coryeus. We 
Jearn from Pliny (iv. 2U) that the islands which lie off 
this promontory were called Coryeae, and that part of 
the mass of rock which forms this point went by the 
name of Mount Coryceus, Ptolemy (/.¢.) mentions 
a city of this name, and there is a passage in which 
Juvenal (xiv, 267) mentions a Corycian vessel which 
evidently belonged to this Cretan town, When the 
Florentine traveller Buondelmonte visited the island 
in A. D. 1415, he found remains existing. (Cornelius, 
Creta Sacra, yol. i, p. 87; Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. 


p- 74; Hoeck, Areta, vol. i. p. 377.) [E.B.J.] 


cos. 


CORYDALLA (KoptBadaa: Eth. Koputadver), 
a city of the Rhodii, according to Hecataens, gute 
by Stephanus (4.¢.). But it was nut in Riede oe 
was it one of the Rhodian jons in the Perum 
[Carta]. (Plin. v.25; Ptol. v.3.) The Tale 
marks Corydalla ( Coridallo) on the roel fom Pe 
sclis, in Lycia, to Patara, and makes the cote 
between these two places 29 M.P. Ploy (8) 
places Corydalla in the interior of Lycia, ad Me 
lemy mentions it with Sagalassus, bovis, Pein 
Myra, and other places, as about Mons Masset — 
There are coins of Corydalla of the impena penal 
with the epigraph KopvdaAAewr, It is not Gell 
to see where this place should be Inked for The 
present site is a village called Hadgrrelle, a & 
east side of a small stream, about 16 mis, out 
distance, south-west of Phaselis. (Spratt and Feteq 
Lycia, vol. i. p. 164.) There was discovered, em 
old wall, “a squared block, with its inserted 
turned towards the stones, on which, in beastiielly 
preserved letters, was the name of the city—Oep 
dalla.” There are at Corydalla the remam €@ 
small theatre, of a Roman aqueduct, and s sae 
Hellenic wall, The inscription copied from Cor 
(vol. ii. p. 277) is of the time of M. Anresas 
ninus; and it shows that Corydalla hed the 
Greek constitution, a senate and a popaler 
Pliny mentions Gagae, Corydalla, and [Bhodiey 
in this order; and Khodiopolis was found by § 
and Forbes near Corydalla. cas 
CORYDALLUS. [Artica, p. 325.) 
CORYLEIUM (KopvAcor: Eth. Kop h 
according to Stephanus (s.¢.) a noted Comes 
Paphlagonia, so called from a king Corylas. & 
not appear what is the authority of epoale 
Xenophon (Anab, vi. 1, § 2) mentions Corres 
king of Paphlagonia at the time wheo be p 
through the country, [GL] 
CORYNE. [Eryturae.] 
CORYPHANTA, a town in Bithynia, ment 
by Pliny (v. 32) as a place that once existed. [6 
CORYPHANTIS (Kopupartis: £14. Com 
tenus), one of the settlements of the Myuie 
on the coast of Acolis, opposite to Lestes, ane 
of Atarneus. Pliny (v. 30) names it Coryphae 
is evidently the same place which appear’ @ 
Table under the name Corifanio, between Ace 
tium and Elatia,— whatever Elatia may © 
Strabo (p. 607) mentions Coryphantis and He 
and “after them, Attea.” [Arrea.] The next 
in the Table to Elatia is Attalia, The oysters © 
ryphas are mentioned by Pliny (xxsii. 6) | 
CORYPHA'SIUM. [Pyics.] 
CORYTHEIS, [Tecea.]} 
COS (Kas, Kéws; Cos, P. Mela; Cons, Liv, 
Cea, Plin.; Eth. Kaos (Katrys in modern Ge 
Stanko, or Stanchio, a corruption of és rar Be) 
island in the Myrtaan sea, “ one of the most mm 
of that beautiful chain, which covers the wester® 
of Asia Minor,” One of its earlier names was 
(Thue. viii. 41), another was Nymphaea (Pi 
31.8.36). It appears from an inscripte O 
tioned by Ross, that it was called Lange m the 
of the Knights. Its situation is nearly eppe®* 
gulf of Halicarnassus, and it is separated y ® 
row strait from Cnidus and the Tnopian pr 
Its length lies NE. and SW. Strabo gives Gr 
of three promontories, Scandariam om We 
Lacter on the S. (with the town of Halsarss O® 
it), and Drecanon on the W. (near the tora & 
malimne). Its principal city, bearing Ge SO" 
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near the first of these promontories, 
’ and long. 27°17’. The circum- 
island, according to Strabo (xiv. p. 
stadia, and according to Pliny (J. c.) 
loman miles; but neither of these dimensions 
rect; the true circumference is about 65 geo- 
ical miles, and the length about 23. The re- 


with a migration from Epidaurus ; and the 
on worship of Aesculapius seems to have main- 
a link between the two down to a late period. 
, i, 23. § 4; Miiller, Dor. bk. i. ch. 6.) In 
' we find the people of the island fighting 
t the Carians. (JL ii. 677, 867.) As we 
ch the period of distinct history, the city of 
ypears as a member of the Dorian Pentapolis, 
sanctuary was on the Triopian promontory. 
i. 144.) Under the Athenian rule it had 
ls, and it was first fortified by Alcibiades at 
ose of the ian War. (Thue. viii. 
In subsequent times it shared the general 
the neighbouring coasts and islands. For its 
os with Rhodes in the wars against Antiochus 
e Romans, see Polyb. xxx. 7; and Livy, l. c. 
uperor Claudius bestowed upon it the privi- 
fa free state (Tac. Ann. xii. 61), and Anto- 
Pius rebuilt the city, after it had been de- 
by an earthquake. (Paus. viii. 43). The 
} constitution of the island seems to have 
wnarchical, and traces of its continuance are 
d in an inscription as late as Vespasian. It 
ustrious as the birthplace of Ptolemy Phila- 
a (Theoe, xvii. 57), and of the painter Apelles, 
e physician Hippocrates. An interesting in- 
© (Béckh, No. 2502) associates it with Herod 
arch, whose father bad conferred many fa- 
a we learn from Josephus (3. J. 
11). 

present mixed population of Greeks and 
amounts to about 8000. The island still 
woof of the nataral productiveness which was 
tel by Strabo. It was known in the old 
for its cintnent and purple dye, but especially 
wines (Hor. Sat. ii. 4,29; Pers. Sat. v. 135), 
w light transparent dresses called “ Coae 
" (Tiball. ii. 3.53; Propert. i. 2.) The 
is generally mountainous, especially on the 
and west: but there is a large tract of level 
utful ground towards the north and east. 
most ancient capital was called Asty 
ition of which is extremely doubtful. The 
Ces itself has continued to our own times. An 
thy lagoon, on the north of the modern town, 
the position of the ancient harbour, Close to 
w Turkish castle, which Christian travellers 
allowed to enter. In its walls are some elabo- 
ulptares, which may perhaps have belonged to 
lepeiam or temple of Aesculapius. This sanc- 
ws atriently the object of greatest interest in 
snd. A school of physicians was attached to 
its great collection of votive models made it 
& museum of anatomy and pathology. 
describes the temple as standing in a suburb 
town: but the site has not been yet posi- 
cdent ified. 
evant of Cos will be found in Clarke's Tra- 
ol ik pt. i. pp. 196—215, and vol. ii. pt. ii. 
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pp. 321—333. But the best description is in Ross, 
Reisen nach Kos, Halicarnassos, u. s.w. (Halle, 
1852), with which his Reisen auf den Griech. In- 
sein should be compared, vol. ii. pp. 86—92, vol. iii. 
pp- 126—139. There is a monograph on the island 
by Kiister (De Co Insula, Halle, 1833), and a very 
useful paper on the subject by Col. Leake (in the 
Trans. of the Royal Soc. of Literature, vol. i., se- 
cond series). Both Leake and Ross give a map of 
Cos, reduced from the recent survey: but for full 
information, the Admiralty Charts should be con- 
sulted. Of these, No. 1604 exhibits the situation of 
the town and the roadstead in their relation'to the 
opposite coast; No. 1550 shows the town in detail, 
with a view of it from the anchorage; and No. 1898 
gives a general delineation of the whole island. See 
also No. 1899. With these charts it is desirable to 
compare Purdy's Sailing Directory,p.114. [J.5.H.] 





COIN OF COS, 


COSA or COSSA. 1. (Kéocai, Strab. Ptol.: Eth. 
Cosanus: Ansedonia) a city of Etruria, situated on 
the sea-coast between the Portus Herculis and Gra- 
viscae ; immediately adjoining the southernmost of 
the two necks of sand which connect the Monte Ar- 
gentaro with the main land. [ARGENTAnIvs 
Mons.] It is mentioned by Virgil (Aen. x. 167) 
among the cities supposed to have furnished auzilia- 
ries to Aeneas against Mezentius, but this is the only 
intimation we find of its having been in very early 
times a place of consideration; there is no authority 
for the supposition of some writers who would rank 
it among the twelve cities of the Etruscan League. 
Pliny speaks of it as a dependency of Volci, from 
which it was only 20 miles distant (Cosa Volcien- 
tium, Plin. iii. 5. s. 8); and though this may apply to 
the time of the author, it is certain that we find no 
evidence of its having ever been an independent city: 
indeed its name appears for the first time in history 
in B.c. 273, when a Roman colony was established 
there (Liv. Epit. xiv.; Vell. Pat. i. 14). This 
statement has been regarded by Madvig and Momm- 
sen as referring to Cosa in Lucania (see No. 2), but 
that appears to have been always an obscure place, 
and Zumpt is certainly correct in referring the 
Roman colony to the Etruscan Cosa. As the Romans 
had triumphed over the Volcientes only seven years 
before (Fast. Capit.), it was natural enough that they 
should seek to establish their power in this part of 
Etruria by planting a colony in their territory. 
(Madvig, de Colon. p. 298; Mommsen, Kom. 
Mimzwesen, p. 232 ; Zumpt, de Colon. p. 257.) 
In the Second Punic War Cosa was one of the 
eighteen colonies which were still able and ready to 
furnish their required quota of supplies (Liv. xxvii. 
10); but it seemns nevertheless to have suffered 
severely from the war, so that in B.c. 199 we find 
the Cosani petitioning for a reinforcement of colonists. 
Their request was at first refused, but granted 
three years afterwards, when 1000 oe 

zt 
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were settled there. (fd. xxxii, 2, xxxiii. 24.) The 
chief importance of Cosa was derived from its port, 
known as the Portus Cosanus, which became a 
frequent point of departure for the Roman fleets and 
squadrons, from its ready communication with the 
islands of va, Corsica, and Sardinia. (Liv. xxii. 11, 
xxx. 59.) It was from thence that Lepidus em- 
barked for Sardinia, when driven from Italy by his 
colleague Catulus in p.c. 738, (Rutil. Zin, i. 297.) 
It was in the neighbourhood of Cosa also that during 
the Civil War of b.c. 49, Domitius assembled a 
small force and a squadron, with which he proceeded 
tu occupy Massilia, (Caes, J.C. i. 34; Cic.ad Att. ix. 
6,9.) The town of Cosa is not again mentioned in 
history, but its name is found in all the geographers, 
und inseriptions prove it to have been still in exist- 
ence in the third century. Rutilins, however, speaks 
ef it as in his time utterly desolate and Iving in 
rains, and relates a ridiculous legend as the cause of 
its abandonment. (/éin. i, 285—290.) The city 
dees nut appear to have been ever again inhabited, 
and the origin of the name of Ausedunia, vow given 
tu its ruins, is vneertain. 

The remains of Cosa are of much interest, and 
present « very striking specimen of ancient fortifica- 
tions. Strabo correctly describes the city as stand- 
ing on a lofty height above the bay, at a short dis- 
tance fromthe sea(v. p 225). A steep ascentof above 
ainile leads te the gates; and remains of the ancient 
road are visible all the way. The walls, which are 
preserved inore or less perfectly, in their whole ex- 
tent, enclosed a rude quadrangle, hard!y a mile in 
circuit, forming the level suminit of the hill, which 
rises about 600 feet above the sea, They vary from 
12 to 30 feet in height, and are composed ot) poly- 
gonal blucks of hard limestone, fitted together with 
great bivety; the upper course of the masonry pre- 
senting a marked approximation to a horizontal and 
regular style. They ave moreover strengthened at 
intervals by square towers, projecting from the front 
of the walls, 14 of which are still standing or dis- 
tinetly to be traced, forming a continuous chain of 
towers round the W. and S, portions of the city. No 
other instance of this regular employment of towers 
is known in the Etruscan cities, or the massive poly- 
gonal walls of so matiy cities in Latium: while it 
precisely resembles that adopted by the Romans at 
Filerii and Alba Fucensis, It therefore furnishes a 
strony argument for supposing that the walls now 
stunding, were either erected, or at least in great 
ineasure rebuilt, when Cosa became a Reman colony, 
Dennis, however, from whom the above description 
is taken, strenuously maintains their high antiquity 
wid Pelasgic origin. (Dennis's Etruria, vol. ii. 
pp. 269 —289; Micali, Antichi Popoli Italiani, vol. 
i, p. 152, iii, p.6.) The small extent of the space 
et dosed within the walls sufliciently proves that 
Cosa could never have been a very powerful city. 

Tne Itinerary of Antoninus places Cosa on the 
Via Aurelia, and gives also another line of route 
passing through Tarquinii to Cosa (/tin, Ant. pp. 
292, 300); but it is clear that the high read could 
never have ascended the hill to the city itself; and 
the Tab. Peut. gives the name of Suceosa (Subcosa), 
Which appears to have been a station or Mutatio at 
the foot of it. The port of Cosa, called by Livy Portus 
Cosanus, is evidently the same which is termed by 
Strabo and Rutilius the Portus Herculis, and is still 
called Porto dErcole: it is on the opposite side of 
the bay from Cosa itself, under the shoulder of the 
Mons Argentarius, the whole of which remarkable 
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promontory appears to have been inciodel & the 
territory of Cosa, Hence it is terme! by Tete 
“ Cosa, a promontory of Etruria” (Am. i.) whee 
he is certainly speaking of the Monte 4ryeaton 
2.A town of Lucania, mentioned by Coear, we 
calls it “ Cosa in agro Tharino” (2.0. a 8) 
and relates that Milo laid sieze to it ao! we et 
under its walls. Velleius, however, refers the ame 
event to Compsa in the Hirpmi (u. 6) af 
Pliny speaks of the death of Milo as com 
“ juxta castellum Carissanum” (ii. 56), for vied 
Sillig would read Compsanum. But the meine & 
Caesar is well supported, and there is no rase® 
reject it: the Cosa there mentioned would seat 
however, to have been but an obscure places Dt 
Castellum in the territory of Thurii, ani ther ® 
clearly no ground for supposing the Roman obepd 
B.C. 273 to have been settled here instead ¢ & Oat 
in Etruria, It is not improbable that we shell at 
in Pliny ‘Cossanum’ or * Cassanum’ fir * Cam 
num,’ and that the name is still retained by & 
modern town of Cassano, near which & a it 
called Civita, where the ruins of an ances! oF 
said to be still visible. (Cluver. Jtad. p. 120%; 
manelli, vol. i. p. 238). Stephanns of bh 
cites from Heeataens a city of Cassa (Kerr) 
existing in the interior of Oenotria, which may 
bably be identical with the preceding. [E 8 
COSA, a town in Gallia, is placed in the T 
on a road from Tolosa (Toulouse) to Divo | 
hors). The distance of Cosa from Divona ss 
20 Gallic leagues ; which is too much, if the 
is Cos or Coz,—as it seems to be,—oo the ® 
Areiron, which flows into the Tarn, a bart €© 
Garonne, [G. 
COSCI'NIA (174 Kooxima) or CO'SCINUS( 
v. 29), a place in Caria. Strabo (p. 650) 
Coscinia and Orthosia as considerable ples f 
touxiat), by which he means, perlaps, 
less than towns. In another passace (p 587) 
says that the river which flows from Coscia 
Alabanda has many fords, by which be se 
mean that a traveller must cross it masy © 
We may probably infer that Coscinia was heh 
the stream than Alabanda’ Leake sare ( 
Minor, p. 234), “if Alabanda was at Are 
Tshina, where Pococke found considerable 
may be the site of Coscinia, and its modem 
may possibly be a corruption of the ancient” [ 
COSE'DLA, a place in Gallia. in the 
the Unelli. The Antonine Itin, places it @* 
from Alauna (Aleaume) to Condate ( Reaves) 
Table gives a route from Coriallum (C 
to Condate through Cosedia, which is the ses? 
to Coriallum. D'Anville discusses the site al © 
without determining its position, for there # 
difficulty about the distances, Some geog 
Cosedia to be La Cousinicre ; and there = 
guesses, rab 
COSETA'NI (Koonrayvol, Pol. i. 6 § 17) 
iii. 3. s. 4; Cositani, Inser. ap. Grater, p 
sinall people of Hispania Tarraconensis, #0" 
coast, from the mouth of the Iberns (£4re) 
wards to the LaALeTani. ‘Their territery, 
Cosetania or Cossetania, contained the capital 
Tarraco and the river Suswe. [P. 
COSSA (Kécoa or Kéva, Ptol va 1. § 
a town in India, mentioved by Ptolemy a= ® 
famous for the diamonds found there. It Ss 
conjectured by Forbiger to be the presemt 
on the river Zesud, (vy 
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COSSAEI (Koovaia:), a warlike tribe inhabiting 
depreag oe district called Cossaea (Koocala), 


with 
wer power when he says that they sent 13,000 
the Elymaei in a war against the 
eople of Babylonia and Susiana. Alexander led his 
eves against them and subdued them, at least for a 
oe. (Diod. xvii. 111.) The Persian kings had 
ever been able to reduce them, but had been in the 
shit of paying them a tribute, when they moved 
“er court annually from Ecbatana to Babylon, to 
ees their winter at the latter place. (Strab. xi. p. 
24.) In character, they seem to have resembled 
~ ASakhtiari tribes, who now roam over the same 
wantains which they formerly occupied. There is 
me variety in the orthography of their name in 
sient authors. Pliny (vi. 27.8. 31) calls them 
‘ueci, and in some places they are apparently 
founded with the Cissii. It is possible that 
~ar mame may be connected with the modern 
 bacistém. [V.] 
COSSINI (Kécem0). According to a fragment 
' Artemidorus, cited by Stephanus (s. v. 'Qezi- 
eet), the Ostiones were a people on the Western 
ean, who were also called Cossini by Artemidorus, 
< Ostiaei by Pytheas. It seems probable, that 
see Ustiones or Ostiaei are the Osismii of Caesar. 
i. G. ii. 34.) Walckenaer, who is ingenious on 
ht ohecure names, does not admit that these Cos- 
ew are the same as the Ostiaci, but he assumes 
wm to be a neighbouring tribe at the western ex- 
wnity of Bretagne. There is a place Coesnou or 
‘wcnou near Brest. (G. L.] 
CUSSINI‘TES (Kocovirns), a Thracian river, 
ving probably by the town of Consintus, and emp- 
rime iteelf into the Aegean. (Aelian, H/. A. xv. 25; 
im Ant p. 321.) [L. S.J 
CUSSIO or COSSIUM (Kéeowr), a town of the 
‘wates, a people in Gallia on the Garumna, above 
wrdigala (Sordeaur). The Vasates of Ptolemy 
& 7), and the Vocates of Caesar (B. G. iii. 27), an 
\putanian people, seem to be the same. They are 
be perhaps the Basabocates of Pliny (iv. 19), 
oie the name indicates two conterminous peoples. 
‘be latter part of Pliny’s name is clearly Vocates, 
i the former part (Basa) happens to be the mo- 
em name of Cossio, which is Bazas, in the depart- 
went af Gironde. The diocese of Bazas probably 
urresponds to the territory of the Vasates. Walcke- 
mr (Géogr. gc. vol. i. p. 302) conjectures, that as 
« Garanme cuts this diocese into two parts, the 
etleern part was the country of the Vasates, and 
be terthern part between the Garonne and the Dor- 
gee was the country of the Vocates. 
ls the Antonine Itin., Cossio, named “ Civitas 
jeates,” is on the road from Bordeaur to Nar- 
wen, and 374 M. P. from Bordeauz. The name 
mates cocurs in Ausonius (/d. ii, 4), who says that 
~ family was from this place, though settled at 
bevigala. In another passage (/’arent. xxiv. 8), 
w speaks of “ Cossio Vasatum.” Ammianus Mar- 
wileas (xv. 11) has the name Vasatae. Bazas is 
macry sandy country. There is a description of the 
flare by Sidonius A poll. (Lib. viii. Ep.12). [G.L.] 
CUSSOANUS (Koogdavos, Arrian. Indic. 4), 
me < the many tributaries of the Ganges, re- 
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corded by Arrian. It is probably the same as that 
which Pliny (vi. 18. s. 22) calls Cossoagus. It 
has been conjectured that it is the same as that now 
called Cosi or Cosa. [¥.} 
COSSURA, COSSYRA, or COSYRA (Kée- 
aovpa, Strab.; Kécovpa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 37; Kéov- 
pos, Scyl. p. 50. § 110: Eth. Cossurensis : Pan- 
tellaria), a small island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
about half way between Sicily and the coast of 
Africa. (Strab. ii. p. 123; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Mel. 
ii. 7. § 18.) Scylax, the earliest author by whom 
it is mentioned, says it was one day's voyage from 
the Hermaean Promontory in Africa. Strabo reckons 
it about 88 miles from Lilybaeum, and the same 
distance from Clypea, on the coast of Africa (vi. 
p. 277): but in another passage (xvii. p. 834) he 
describes it as directly opposite to Selinus on the 
coast of Sicily, and distant from thence about 600 
stadia, which is almost exactly correct. Its real 
distance from the nearest point of Africa does not, 
however, exceed 38 geog. miles. The distances 
given in the Maritime Itinerary (p. 517) are alto- 
gether erroneous. Strabo adds that it contained a 
town of the same name, and was 150 stadia in cir- 
camference, — but this is much below the truth : 
according to Capt. Smyth it is about 30 miles in 
cirenit, Ovid speaks of it as a barren island, and 
contrasts it with its more fertile neighbour Melita 
(Fast. iii. 567), and Silius Italicus calls it “parva 
Cossyra” (xiv. 272). It naturally fell in early 
times into the hands of the Carthaginians : from 
whom it was taken by the Roman consuls M. Ae- 
milius and Ser. Fulvius in the First Punic War, a 
conquest which (strangely enough) was thought 
worthy to be mentioned in the triumphal Fasti 
though the Carthaginians recovered pessession of 
it the next year. (Zonar. viii. 14; Fast. Capit.) 
The island of Pantellaria is in modern times 4 
dependency of Sicily, and contains about 5000 in- 
habitants: it is wholly of volcanic origin, and is 
tolerably fertile, especially in fruit and vines, 
(Smyth's Sicily, p. 281.) [E. H. B.} 
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COSTOBO'CI (Kowro6ax«oi, Pol. iii. 5. 


21; 
Kocrov€axo:, Dion Cass. Ixxi. 12; Cos i 
Plin. vi. 7; Costobocae, Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 42; 
Costoboci, Capitolin. M. Antonin, ¢. 22), a people of 
Dacia, probably belonging to the Wendish stock 
(Schafarik, Slavische Alterthum, vol. i. p. 122). 
Their position has been sought in the district of 


Techernigow. [E. B. J.J 
COTES PROM. [Ampecusta.] 
COTHON. [Carrnaco.] 


COTIAEUM (Koridewy: Eth, Koriacis: Ku- 
tahiyah). The name is written Cotyaeum (Ko- 
tudesov) in the text of Strabo (p. 576), but the 
epigraph on the coins is said to be always Kot.aewy. 
It was on the Roman road from Dorylaeurm ( Eski- 
Shehr) to Philadelphia (Allah-Shehr), and in Phry- 
gia Epictetus, according to Strabo. It is mentioned 
by Pliny (v.32). Kutahiyah is a considerable 
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town, on a river which some geographers take to be 
the Thymbrius. Cotiaeum was the birthplace of 
Alexander, the son of Asclepiades, a very learned 


grammarian. There are no remains of importance 
at Kutahiyah, Inthe Table the name is miswritten 
Cocleo, (G.L.] 


CO'TINAE (ai Kertiva:), a town of Hispania 
Ractica, famous for its mines of copper mixt with 
gold, lay somewhere in the range of monntains which 
border the valley of the Baetis on the N. (Strab. iii. 
p. 142.) There seems no sufficient ground for the 
conjecture of Vossius (ad Mel. iii. 1), identifving it 
with OLKASTRUM. Bay 

COTINUSSA. [Ganes.] 

COTTABANI (Karra€qvor), a people of Arabia, 
to the east of the Omanitae, the modern Oman, ex- 
tending to the mountains of the Asahi, at the entrance 
to the Persian gulf. (Ptol. vi. 7.) They are re- 
ferred by Forster to the Beni-Kahtan, or Joctanite 
family of Arabs, the classical name being merely an 
inversion of their well-known native appellation. 


(Arabia, vol. i. p. Ixxvi., vol. ii, p. 154.) [G. We] 
COTTAROBRIGA. [Verrones. ] 
COTTIAE ALPES. [Atres, p. 107.] 


COTTIARA (Korridpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 9), the 
chief city, according to Ptolemy, of the Aei, a tribe 
who occupied the lower part of the Peninsula of 
Hindostan. It is probably the same place which 
is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 23. 26) under the names of 
Cottona or Cottonara, and from which the best 
pepper was obtained, according to the author of the 
Periplus (p. 32). It has been supposed by some 
to be represented now by Cochin, Calicat, or Tra- 
rancore; on the whole, Cochin is probably the 
most likely. [Vv.] 

COTTIARIS (Ptol. vii. 3. § 3; Marcian. p. 30), 
a river of China, at the southern end of that empire, 
on the banks of which lived, according to Ptolemy, 
the Aethiopian Icthvophagi, It is difficult’ to de- 
termine to what river this name ought to be re- 
ferred ; hence Mannert has conjectured that it is a 
river of Borneo, and Forbiger that it is the Si Kiang, 
the river of Canton, which, agreeably with this view, 
he imagines to he the same as the Cattigara of 
Ptolemy. This seems the best suggestion. [V.] 

COTTONA. [Corrranra.] 

COTYLAEUM (KotuAaov), a mountain in 
Fuboea, at the foot of which Tamynae was situated. 
(Aeschin, ia Ctesiph, p. 480; Steph. B. 8.0.) 

COTY’LIUS.  [Pricavea.]} 

COTYLUS. ([Ipa.] 

COTYORA (1a Kordwpa: Eth. Koruwpirns, 
Steph. B. s.¢.) and COTYORUM (Plin, vi. 4), in 
Pontus. According to Xenophon (Anab, v. 5. § 4), 
a colony of Sinope, which furnished supplies for the 
Ten Thousand in their retreat. It was in the 
country of the Tibareni, The place was on the coast, 
and on a bay called after the town. Strabo (p. 548), 
where the name is written in a corrupt form, speaks 
of it asa small place; and Arrian as a village,— 
which was owing to the neighbouring town of Phar- 
nacia being supplied with part of its population 
from it. The Maritime Itins. on this coast: make 
the distance fromm Co'vora to the river Melanthins 
60 stadia. Hamilton (Researches, fc. vol. i. p. 267) 
says: “ Cotyora perhaps stood on the site of Ordou, 
where some remains of an ancient port cut out of the 
solid rock are still visible.” But he remarks that 
some writers suppose that Cotyora was on the modern 
bay of Pershembah, “ which is certainly more shel- 
tered than Ordou, and its distance from the river 
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Melanthius agrees better with the 60 #ada ¢ 
Arrian and the anonymous Periplas, than the sed 
Ordou.” [G.L} 
COTYRTA (Kortpra: Eth. Korupraios).s tor 
in the S. of Laconia, near the promontory Mur. 
which was garrisoned by the Lacedaenysians, abr 
with Aphrodisias, in the Peloponnesian War, mn eter 
to protect this part of the coast from the recs ¢ 
the Athenians, who had established themscire ¢ 
Cythera. (Thac. iv, 56; Steph. B. ¢. ¢.) 
CRAGUS (Kpdyos: Eth. Kpdéywos), a moc 
tainous tract in Lycia. Strabo (p. 665), who & 
scription proceeds from west to east, after the r- | 
montory Telmissus, mentions Anticragus, op wht 
is Carmylessus [CARMYLEsSUS }, and ther Cor. 
which has eight summits (or he may mean age) — 
and s city of the same name. Pinara, m th 2 
terior, was at the base of Cragus. There a cam 
of the town Cragns of the Roman imperial port 
with the epigraph Auxiwy Kp. or Koa or Keay. 
The range of Anticragus and Cracus is repree=t 
in the map in Spratt and Forbes (/ycia. rol i}e 
running south from the neighbourhood of Tekes#, | 
and forming the western boundary of the kewe tat 
of the river Xanthus. The sonthern part is nce 
The direction of the range shows that it rust amt | 
on the sea in bold headlands. In Beaafort'’s map { 
the coast of Karamania, the Anticragus is mate | 
6000 feet high. Beaufort’s examination of this emt 
began at “ Yedy-Booroon, which means the Seem 
Capes, a knot of high and rugved mountum <t 
appear to have been the ancient Mount Cnrw ¢ 
Lycia.” (Karamania, p.1.) The rains f Pox 
are where Strabo describes them, on the east ak ¢ 
this range, about half way between Telmisss at 
the termination of the range on the south cmt 
There is a “ pass leading between the sam ¢— 
Cragus and Anticragus. Between the two cr? 
peaks is a plain 4000 feet above the sea; amd ads 
it rises the highest peak of Cragns, more thas 250 | 
feet above this elevated plain. The first half :f tir 
ascent from the plain is throuzh a thick fires, me 
the remainder over bare rock. From the smal 
there is a view of the whole plain of Narchar, asf 
of the gorges of the Massicytus, which bm eat ¢ 
it. The side towards the sea is so steep. that fm 
this lofty summit the waves are seen breakinc #2 
against the base of this precipitons moun‘siz nas* 
(Spratt’s and Forbes's Lycia, vol. ii, p. 301.) 2 
appears that Strabo is right when be descrites « 
valley or depression as separating Anticraca: a 
Cragus; and the highest part, which towers ab 
the sea at the Seven Capes, seetns to be the 
summits that Strabo speaks of. There was a pre 
montory Cragus, according to Scylax and Pliny (7 
27), which must be the Seven Capes. The Ee 
Acra of the Stadiasmus seems also to be the Sere 
Capes. The position of the Cragns between Xarche - 
and Telmissus is mentioned by Mela (i 15) ast & 
also probably means the same striking part d te 
range. It is observed, that “there is nt 2 
Europe a wilder or grander scene than ths pe 
through the Seven Capes of Cragus.” (Spout ot 
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_* CRAMBUSA,. 

hes, vol. i. p. 23.) The rocks and forests of 
uwras were embellished by poetic fictions as the 
aeonal residence of Diana. (Hor. Carm. i. 21.) 
re. aceording to the authority quoted by Stepha- 
(4s. ¢. Kpd-yos), were the so-called Seay dyplay 
‘yt. The site of the city Cragas has not been 
ermined. Leake (Geog. Journal, vol. xii. p. 164) 
wctares that Cragus may be the same city as 
ha, oS a that is first mentioned by Pliny. 
UYMA. 

There was a Cragus on the Cilician coast. See 
TCHEIA, p. 146. {G. L.] 
“EAMBU'SA (Kpdu8ovea, Eth. KpauSotoios, 
~afovraiot). 1. A small island off the sonth- 
i comet of Lycia, which Strabo (p. 666) places 
wren the Sacred Promontory and Olbia. It is 
. of the Insniae Chelidoniae, and is easily identi- 
| by its modern name Grambousa. It is a 
sp axl barren ridge of rock, and yet a small 
ain of excellent water bursts out on the eastern 
. As it dees not seem possible that such a 
( «am contain a sufficient quantity of rain to 
pir the spring, it is conjectured that the water 
«= from the monntains on the mainland, and it 
etherefore pass under the sea, which is 170 feet 
pteteween the island and the land. (Beaufort, 
romana, p. 39.) The Stadiasmus makes the 
ance between Phaselis and Crambusa to be 100 
in bat it is more. Leake and others take it to 
ise Dionysia of Scylax (p. 39) and of Pliny (v. 
; bet Pligy mentions Crambussa, and though 
text is comfased by a number of names heaped 
‘her, be seems to mean the island of which we 
peaking. Pvolemy (v. 5) mentions Crambusa 
us istand adjacent to Pamphylia; but this does 
agree with the position of the Crambusa of Lycia. 
. The Stadiasmus mentions a Crambusa on the 
un omst. The description of the Stadiasmus 
wis fromm cast towest. The text seems to mean 
ern: “ from Crauni to the Pisurgia, having on 
vit the Crambusa, 45 stadia.” The next place 
be west is Berenice, 50 stadia. [Brrenice.] 
siet (Karamania, p. 210) describes two small 
és east of Celenderis, named Papadoula; and 
= ‘wen cunjectured that these may represent the 
shvewe of the Stadiasmus. Bat this is only a 


r. 

. Strabo (p. 670) mentions another Crambusa 
je Cilician coast. [Corrovs.]} [G. L.] 
‘EANAE (Kyardn), an island in the Laconian 
, Sppesite Gytheium, whither Paris carried off 
= ftom Sparta. This little island, now called 
~wthomiai, is described by a modern traveller as 
# acel thet, and at the distance of only 100 
‘s fren the shore. The ruined foundation of a 
ole supperts at present a Greek chapel.” (Hom. 
s. 442; Paus. iii, 22. § 1; Walpole’s Memoirs, 


is ? 58.) 

‘EANAOS [Awriocnena, No. 5, p. 146.] 
RANELA. [Amparacta, p. 121, a.} 
‘RANEION. [Conmravs, p. 680, a.] 


‘KA'SIL (Kpdevo:), a town of Cephallenia, si- 
v4 at the bead of a bay on the western coast. 
2. c. 431 it joined the Athenian alliance, together 
t the other Cephallenian towns (Thue. ii. vv); 
snaequence of which the Corinthians made a 
wat, mpom the territory of Cranii, but were re- 
wiwth bas. (Thue. ii. 33.) In p.c, 421 the 
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surrendered fo the Romans without resistance in 
B,C. 189. (Liv, xxxviii. 28.) It is mentioned both 
by Strabo (x. p. 455) and Pliny (iv. 12. s. 19). 

The ruins of Crauii are near the modern town of 
Argostoli. Leake remarks that “ the walls of Cranii 
are among the best extant specimens of the military 
architecture of the Greeks, and a curious example 
of their attention to strength of position in preference 
to other conveniences; for nothing can be more 
rugged or forbidding than the greater part of the 
site. The enclosure, which was of a quadrilateral 
form, and little, if at all, less than three miles in 
circumference, followed the crests of several rocky 
summits, surrounding an elevated hollow which falls 
to the south-western extremity of the gulf of Ar- 
gostoli.” The walls may be traced in nearly their 
whole circumference. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol, iii, p. 61, seq.) 
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CRANON or CRANNON (Kparav, Kpavedy; 
the name is written indifferently with the single and 
donble » in inscriptions and coins, as well as in 
ancient authors: Eth. Kpawdvios), a town of Pe- 
lasgiotis, in Thessaly, situated S.W. of Larissa, and 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Gyrton, accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. p. 330, frag. 14). Its most an- 
cient name is said to have been Ephyra; and Homer, 
in his account of the wars of the Ephyri and 
Phlegyae, is supposed by the ancient commentators 
to have meant the people afterwards called Cranno- 
nians and Gyrtonians respectively, (JL xiii. 301; 
Strab. lc. ix. p. 442; Steph. B. s. ¢. Kpayvdér). 
Pindar likewise speaks of the Crannonii under the 
name of Ephyraei (Pyth. x. 85). Crannon was 
the residence of the wealthy and powerful family of 
the Scopadae, whose numerous flocks and herds 
grazed in the fertile plain surrounding the city. 
(Theoer. xvi. 36.) Diactorides, one of the Scopadac 
of Crannon, was a suitor for the hand cf the daugh- 
ter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, (Herod. vi. 127.)  Si- 
monides resided some time at Crannon, under the 
patronage of the Scopadae; and there was a cele- 
brated story current in antiquity respecting the 
mode in which the Dioscuri preserved the poet's life 
when the Scopadae were crushed by the falling in of 
the roof of a building. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 86: the 
story is related in the Dict. of Biogr. vol. iii. p. 834.) 

In the first year of the Peloponnesian War (8. c. 


431) the Crannonians, together with some of the 





other Thessalians, sent troops to the assistance of 
the Athenians. (Thue. ij. 22.) Inn.c. 394 they 
are mentioned as allies of the Boeotians, who mo- 
lested Agesilaus in his march through Thessaly on 
his return from Asia, (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 3.) In 
B.C. 191 Crannon was taken by Antiochus. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 10.) It is mentioned again in the war with 
Perseus. (Liv. xlii. 65.) Catullus (Ixiv. 35) speaks 
of it as a declining place in his time: — 


“ Deseritur Scyros: linquunt Phthiotica Tempe, 
Cranonisque domos, ac moenia Larissaea,” 


Its name occurs in Pliny (iv. 8.§ 15). Its site has 
been fixed by Leake at some ruins called Paledi La- 


evhans settled at Cranii the Messenians who were | rissa, situated half an hour from Hadjilar, which is 
~iraza from Pyles on the surrender of that for- | distant 2 hours and 27 minutes from Larissa. At 
= tw the Lacedaemonians. (Thuc. v.35.) Cranii | Pélea Larissa Leake found an ancient inscription 
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containing the name of Crannon. The name of the 
ruins shows that they were once more considerable 
than they are at present; but even now “ some 
foundations of the walls of the town, or more pro- 
bably of the citadel, may be traced along the edge 
of a quadrangular height called Paléokastro, which 
is nearly a mile in circumference, and towards the 
upper part of which are some vestiges of a transverse 
wall, forming a double inclosure. This height, and 
all the fields around, are covered with pottery; and 
on the side of the height, or on the rise of the hills 
behind it, are eight or nine small tumuli.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 363, sey.) 

CRATAEIS (Kparaits), a small river of Brut- 
tium, flowing near the Seyllaean promontory. It 
derived its name from a nymph Cratacis, who, ac- 
cording to Homer, was the mother of Scylia. (Hom. 
Od, xii. 124; Ovid, Met. xiii. 749.) The river, 
which is mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 10), and 
Solinas (2. § 22), was probably a small stream which 
falls into the sea about 3 miles E, of Scilla, and is 
called the Fiume di Solano, from a village of that 
name, or Fiume dei Pesci. (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 
74.) [E. H. B.) 

CRATETA (Kpareia), is placed by Ptolemy (v. 
1) in the interior of Bithynia, and he gives it also 
the name Flaviepolis, which clearly dates from the 
imperial period, and probably the time of Vespasian. 
The Antonine Itin. places it between Clandiopolis 
and Ancyra of Galatia, and 24 M.P. from Claudio- 
polis. An autonomous coin with the epigraph «pn 
is attributed to this place; and there are coins of the 
imperial period, from Antoninus Pius to Gallienus, 
It became an episcopal see. ‘There is nothing to 
determine the position of Crateia, and it is placed in 
the maps purely at hazard. [G. L.] 

CRATEIAE (Kpateai: Krato), some small 
islands lying off the coast of Liburnia in Llyricum. 
(Seylax, p. 8; Plin. iii, 26. s. 30.) 

CRATER (6 Kpatip) was the name given by the 
Greeks, according to Strabo (vy. p. 242), to the 
beautiful gulf now known as the Bay of Naples, one 
of the most remarkable natural features on the coast 
of Italy. It was called by Eratosthenes the Cu- 
MAEAN GULF (6 Kuuaios KéAmos, ap. Strab. i. p. 
22, 23); Appian terms it the Gulf above Cumae 
(4 xéAmos 6 Umép Kuuns, B. Civ. 81); it appears 
to have peen generally known to Roman writers as 
the Gulf of TPuteoli. (Sinus PcTreo.anvs, Plin. 
iii. 6.8.12; Melaii, 4; Suet. Ang. 98.) Its boun- 
daries and natural characters have been already de- 
scribed under the article Campanta, [E.1L B.] 

CRATHIS. [Acnata, p. 13, b.] 

CRATHIS (Kpadis), ote of the most considerable 
rivers of Bruttium, which in the northern part of its 
course forms the boundary between that province 
and Lucania. It rises in the central mountain 
group of Bruttium (the Sila), a few miles S. of 
Consentia, tlows below the walls of that town, where 
it is joined by the smaller streain of the Basentus or 
Busentus (usento), and has a course nearly due 
N. through the centre of the Bruttian peninsula, till 
it approaches the confines of Lucania, when it turns 
abruptly to the E, and flows into the Gulf of Taren- 
tum, humediately to the S. of the ancient: site of 
Thurii, At the present day it receives, at a dis- 
tance of above three miles from its mouth, the waters 
of the river Sybaris (now ealled the Coscile), which 
in ancient times pursued their own course to the sea. 
[Sypants.] Fromits close proximity to the celebrated 
city of Syburis the Crathis is noticed by many an- 
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cient writers. (Lycophr. Aler.919 ; Thees. «1h! 
Euripides sings its praises, and alludes te th: pa 
liar golden-red tinge it was supposed to imran» 
the hair, a fact which is also noticed br Oru c: 
other writers. (Eur. Troad. 228 ; Oil Nan 
315; Strab. vi. p. 263; Plin. xxxi. 2. & 10; 7: 
Seq. p.9; Timaeus ap. Antig. Caryst. 149.) Ty 
plains through which the Crathis flows in toe kor 
part of its course were noticed in ancieta tins & 
their fertility: they are now become mastn oi 
unhealthy. Like all streams which deseeud ‘ms 
mountainous region, and afterwards flew toracta 
flat alluvial tract, the river was sabiect tone 
inundations and sudden changes of its corse: ée- 
ing the flourishing days of Sybaris it was dus 
restrained by dams and artificial emhanakwets @ 
hence when the citizens of Crotona, after taeu oc 
victory over the Sybarites in B.c. 510, determca» 
annihilate the rival city, they broke down the but 
of the Crathis, and turned its waters un to te & 
of Sybaris. (Strab, vi. p. 263.) Heme Heucs 
incidentally notices the dry bed of the Cutt * 
45), which was evidently its ancient charvei Ts 
same author expressly tells us that the Itaca s+ 
was named by the Achaeans who found 1 “ua 
after the less celebrated stream of the sare nas 
their native country, (Herod. i 145; Sov re 
p. 386.) (EH B} 
CRAUGA’LLIUM (Kpavydtuor), a tr d 
Phocis, in the neighbourhood of Cirrhs, wna » 
habitants are said to have joined the Cirraesm t 
maltreating the pilgrims who came to cmst & 
oracle at Delphi. It was destroved abte ¥= 
Cirrha at the end of the First Sacred War, a. & 
name does not occur again. [Crissa.] The ro 
of the people is variously written Craaraioe 
Crauallidae, and Acragallidae. Leake coret=* 
that Xeropigadho is the site of this town. (Ass == 
c. Ctesiph. p. 68, ed. Steph.; Harpocrat. 2 #. vm 
adAidar; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p 557 1 
CRAUNI (Kpavvo:), a promontory on the Co-= 
coast, mentioned in the Stadiasmus: © fm 
Melas river to the point Crauni, 40 stadia” [Case 
Busa, No. 2.] Leake observes (Asia Mower, © 
206), “ The river which joins the sea at the SO 
of the bay of Papadula, being the larcest sat & 
the part of the coast under consideratica, sets". # 
the Melas of the Stadiasmus; and the cape ¥>a = 
inidway between that stream and Celenderns =>? p= 
sibly be the Crauni of the same authority.” [oL) 
CREMASTE (Kfeuaot?), a place mentieoes 
Xenophon (/fell. iv. 8. § 37). He speaks f t= 
plain near Cremaste, “ where there are the > 
mines of the Abydeni.” If Cremaste was a = <=. 
it was probably on a hill above the plain. AsSz=s 
speaks of gold mines at Astyra [Astyes], =m 
been conjectured that Astyra and Cremaste are 
the same place, or two adjacent places. 
belonging to Lamys wus are mentioned by 
(xxxvii. 11) and by Polvsenns (ii. 1. § 26) 
they may be the same as those of Cremaste, 
suppose Cremaste to be between Abréas 
Lampsacus, (Gk. 
CRE’MERA (Kpeuépa), a smal] river B 
flowing into the liber a few miles above Bom 
is celebrated for the memorable defest of ta aw 
Fabii, who established on its banks a fortiied 
from whence they carried on bostiline saat 
Veientes, and laid wast 
were at length decove 
put to the sword, v.c 
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. 15, 18—22; Diod. xi. 53; Ovid. Fast. ii. 193] some readers to observe, that where a Greek text 


242; Flor. i. 12; Gell. xvii, 21. § 13.) Ac- 
nling to Livy (vi. 1) this disaster occurred on the 
me day of the year (the 16th of July), which was 
erwards marked by the still more calamitous de- 
8 on the Allia. No other mention of it occurs in 
sory, nor is its name found in any of the 
aphers: it is evident, therefore, that it was but an 
-watiderable stream. Cluaverius was the first to 
tify it with a small river called the Fosso di 
sien o¢ Varoa, which has its source in the crater- 
wal basin of Baccano, flows by the site of the 
cent Veii, and falls into the Tiber immediately 
tumte to Castel Givbileo (the site of Fidenae), 
vet 6 miles from Rome. (Cluver. Jtal. p. 536.) 
st thoogh the authority of Cluverius has been fol- 
wel om this point (apparently without investigation) 
al subwequent topographers (Gell, Nibby, West- 
al, &e.}, the arguments which Jed him to fix upon 
» stream as the Cremera are based uvon his er- 
anus Yiews as to the position of Veii; and the site 
thet city being now fixed with certainty near 
na Farnese, it is difficult to admit any longer 
ut the Foaso di Valea can be the ancient Cremera. 
acysius speaks of that river (ix. 15) as not far 
coat fram the city of Veili—an ion which 
sid hardly apply to a stream that flowed imme- 
vir below its walls: and a still stronger objection 
cwaé. the stream in question could scarcely be said 
be between the Veientes and Rome, so as to inter- 
@ the forays of the former people. It is certain 
@ the Gttle brook now called Acqua Trarersa, 
uch croeses the Flaminian Way and falls into the 
oct almost 3 miles nearer Rome, would correspond 
better with the position requisite for such a 
8 of the Fabii: and though a very 
mg stream, its banks as well as those of the 
Jes, are im many places lofty and precipitous, 
( would afford an advantageous site for their 
tea, Ovid indeed speaks of the Cremera as a 
( Cremeram rapacem), but adds that 
9 waa when it was swollen by winter rains. At 
» wer time indeed such an expression would be 
mily mmpplicable to both streams: the Fosso di 
ales being iteelf but a small and sluggish brook, 
rath flowing through a deep valley with lofty 
cae. ty the upper part of its course it is known 
the Passo di F ' 

The castle of the Fabii, to which both Livy 
i tkenysius give the name of Cremera, was evi- 
wy a mere fortified post which was destroyed 
the Veientines: and it is idle to attempt its 
wifeation, as has been done by some Italian 
qh aren, [E. H. B.] 
CREMNA (4 Kpfura or Kpéuva), a place in Pi- 
im, and, as its name imports, a strung post on an 
csemee. It was taken by the Galatian king 
eyetas, & contemporary of Strabo (p. 569). It 
“me a Korman colony, as Strabo says; and there 
: meperml coins with the epigraph Cor. IvL. Ava. 
“usa The of Strabo about Cremna 
s crased great difficulty. He says that Amyntas 
| ect take Sandalium, which is situated between 
vars amd Segelassus. Strabo adds, “ Sagalassus 
éetast from Apameia a day's journey, having a 
sreat of abomt 30 stadia from the fort (row é¢pu- 
rer), aod they call it also Selgessus.” Cramer 
lem Miner, vol. ii. p. 299) supposes Strabo to 
we that § gt the distance of 30 stadia from Saga- 
wm, in @ northerly direction, was the important 
‘ome of Opemna;" ou which it may be useful to 
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presents a difficulty, Cramer is often wrong in ex- 
piaining it. But there is no difficulty here. The 
French translation of Strabo makes a like mistake; 
and Groskurd the same, for he translates it “ hat 
fast dreissig stadien hinabsteigung von jeuer veste,” 
by which it appears that he means Cremna. Arun- 
dell (Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 81) properly remarks 
that, if there were only 30 stadia between Cremna 
and Sagalassus, “ it is hardly conceivable that San- 
dalium should be between them.” It is not con- 
ceivable at all; and Strabo's text, whatever fault 
there may be in it, clearly places Cremna at some 
distance from Sagalassus, and “the fort” is not 
Cremna. But there is nothing in the passage of 
Strabo from which we can determine the distance 
between Sagalassus and Cremna, nor their relative 
position. Ptolemy (v. 5) mentions the Cremna Co- 
lonia, and according to him it is in the same longi- 
tude as Sagalasaus. Arundell found a place called 
Germé fifteen miles SSE. of the village of AUahsiin, 
which is near the ruins of Sagalassus. There is a 
view of Germé in Arundell’s work. It is a striking 
position, “a terrific precipice on three sides.” The 
ruins are described by Arundel]. There are the 
remains of a theatre, of temples, of a colonnade, and 
of what is supposed to be a triamphal arch. Most 
of the buildings seemed to be of the Roman period. 
There is a story in Zosimus (i. 69) of an Iseurian 
robber, named Lydius, who seized Cremna, a city of 
Lycia, as he calls it. There is no doubt that he 
means the same pluce which Strabo does. [G.L.] 
CREMNI (Kphuyoi), a town of European Sar- 
matia, W. of the promontory Agarum, and called by 
Herodotus (iv. 20, 110) a factory of the free 
Scythians on the W. of the Palus Maeotis. Man- 
nert (vol. iv. p. 114; comp. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 156) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Taganrog. By 
others it has been sought for at Steri-Krim near 
Mariupol. (Reichardt, Klein. Geogr. Schrift. p. 
285; comp. Eichwald, Alle Geogr. d. Casp. Meer, 
p. 309.) [E. B. J.) 
CREMNISCI (Kpnuviexwo:, Anon. Peripl. Pont, 
Luz. p. 10; Cremniscos, Plin. iv. 26), a town on 
the Euxine, which Artemidorns, the geographer, 
placed at 480 stadia from the river Tyras. For- 
biger (vol. iii. p.1129) places it near the lake 
or near Jslama. Se B. J.] 
CREMO'NA (Kpeyorn, Pol. et Strab.; Kpéucowa, 
Ptol.; Kpeuow, App.; Eth. Cremonensis: Cremona), 
a city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the left bank 
of the Padus, about 6 miles below the confluence of 
the Addua. Both Pliny and Ptolemy reckon it 
among the cities of the Cenomani (Plin. iii, 19. 
8. 23; Ptol. iii. 1. § 31), but it would seem from 
the expression of Livy (coloniae deductae in agro 
de Gailis capto, Epit. xx.) that it was originally 
included in the territory of the Insubres. We have 
no account of its existence previous to the Roman 
conquest, but after the great Gaulish war in B. c. 
225, the Romans, being desirous to establish a firmer 
footing in this part of Italy, settled two colonies of 
6000 men each at Cremona and Placentia, the one 
on the left and the other on the right bank of the 
Padus, B. c. 219. (Liv. Epit. xx.; Vell. Pat. i. 14; 
Pol. iii. 40; Tac. Z/ist. iii. 34.) The new colonies 
were, however, scarcely established when the news 
of the approach of Hannibal led the Boians and 
Insubrians to take up arms afresh ; but though they 
ravaged the newly occupied lands, and even drove 
the settlers to take refuge at Mutina, it is certain 
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that they did not take either of the two cities, which 
are mentioned in the following year as affording a 
shelter and winter-quarters to the army of Scipio 
after the battle of the Trebia. (Liv. xxi. 25, 56; 
Pol. fd. c.; Appian, Hann, 7.) At a later period 
of the Second Punic War Cremona was one of the 
colonies which remained faithful, when twelve of 
them refused any further supplies. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 
Its territory suffered severely from the ravages of 
the Gauls, and after the close of the war, the city 
itself had a narrow escape, being closely besieged by 
the insurgent Gauls under Hamilear, who had 
already taken and destroyed the neighbouring colony 
of Placentia. Cremona, however, was able to hold 
out till the arrival of the praetor L. Furius, who 
defeated the Gauls in a great battle under its walls, 
b.c. 200, The city had, nevertheless, suffered so 
much from the repeated wars in this part of Gaul, 
that in b,c. 190, a fresh body of colonists was sent 
thither, and 6000 new families were divided between 
it and Placentia, (Liv. xxviii. 11, xxxi. 10, 21, 
xxxvii. 46.) From this time till near the end of 
the Republic, we hear nothing more of Cremona,— 
but we learn that it became a populous and flourish- 
ing colony, and rose to be one of the most consider- 
able cities in this part of Italy. The fertility of its 
territory and the advantages of its situation in con- 
nection with the great rivers were the sources of its 
prosperity. (Tac. //ist. iii. 34.) 

During the civil wars after the death of Caesar, 
Cremona espoused the cause of Brutus, and was in 
consequence one of the cities of which the territory 
was confiscated and assigned to his veterans by 
Octavian. It is to this event that Virgil alludes in 
the well-known line, 


“ Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae,” 
a part of the territory of Mantua having shared the 


same fate with that of the neighbourng city (Virg. | 


Eel. ix. 28, and Serv. ad foc.) But this change of 
proprictors did not injure the prosperity of the city 
itself, which is deseribed by Strabo (v. p. 216) as 
one of the chief places in this part of Italy, and 
appears from Tucitus to have been a flourishing and 
wealthy city when the civil wars of A.p. 69 intlieted 
# fatal blow on its prosperity. During the contest 
between Otho and Vitellius, Cremona was one of the 
first places occupied by the generals of the latter. 
Caecina, when repulsed from Placentia, made it his 
head-quarters, and thie first battle of Bedriacum, 
which led to the defeat and death of Otho, was 
fonght between that town and Cremona. To cele- 
brate this victory Caecina shortly after exhibited a 
show of gladiators at Cremona, at which Vitellius 
himself was present; and an amphitheatre was 
expressly constructed for the occasion. (Tac. Hist. 
ii. 17, 22. 23, 67, 70; Dion Cass. lv.1.) A few 
months after, Cremona again became the head- 
quarters of the Vitellian forces, which were opposed 
to Antonius Primus, the general of Vespasian, and 
these after their defeat in the second battle of Be- 
driacum (which was tought only a few miles from 
Cremona), fell back upon the city, immediately 
adjoining to which they had a fortified camp. But 
the troops of Antoninus, following up their advantage, 
successively took by storin both the camp, and the 
city itself, notwithstanding that the latter was 
strongly fortified with walls and towers. ‘The troops 
of Caecina were admitted to terms of capitulation, 
but the whole city was given up to plunder, and 


after having been exposed for four days to the fury 
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of the soldiery was ultimately burnt to the mand, 

Neither temples nor public buildings were sant 

and only one of the former survived the catastrvte. 

(Tac. Hist. ii. 100, iii. 15—33.) So gratace 

mity falling upon one of the most flocnshing —- 

_ of Italy, necessarily brought great odium upaw \> 

pasian, who, after he had established bs pere. 

sought as far as possible to repair the misctort, eal 
encouraged the rebuilding of the city, wivet ot 
rose again from its ashes. (Tac. Le. 34.) be 
though its public buildings were restond, ad < 
retained its colonial rank, it appears never » ‘ze 
recovered its former prosperity. Its omtinved c- 
istence under the Roman Empire is attested > 
Ttineraries as well as by inscnptions: % » moct 
by Zosimus as a considerable place under the ms 
of Honorius, and we learn fromm the Noutia th! : 
was regarded as a military post of importance (/oct 
|v. 37; Itin. Ant. p. 283; Tab. Peat.; Sa lo 
p. 121; Orell. Jnscr. 1765, 3750, 3843.) Bes 
A.D. 605 it was taken, and for the soni =» 
utterly destroyed by the Lombard king Actua 
(P. Diac. Hist. Lang. iv. 29.) In the Miclie Am 
however, it again rose to great prosperity, sot 
came a large and populous aty: though 7% 
decayed since then, it still contains pear 3) 
inhabitants. No remains of antquity sv © 
visible there, except a few Roman insenptuts @ 
of which is interesting as referring to the "= 
of the goddess Mefitis, whase temple, srarix > 
Tacitus, was the only one that escaped im th 
flagration of the city. (Tac. Hist. ii 33; 
Inser.1795.) The mention of this deity hem Sa 
the low and marshy lands in the neighbarn @ 
Creinona were unhealthy, in ancient as ™ @ 
modern times. We learn from Donatas that Ved 
though born in the neighbourhood of Mantua st 
the earliest years of his life, and receives Ue & 
rudiments of his education at Crema (|*n 
Vit. Virg.) (RHE. 

CREMO'NIS JUGUM. [Atpes, p 107.) 

CRENAE. [Arcos AMpraimocnices | 

CRE'NIDES (Kpnvides), or CRANIDES (he 
vides; Eth. Kpavirns, Steph. s.r.) a pas & 
coast of Bithynia, according to Arrian § “22 
east of Sandaraca; according to Marcan @' 3 
stadia, It was between Heraclea and the »<?4 
the Billaeus. [u.L! 

CRENIDES, [Paturrrt.] 

CREONES, in North Britain, mest! ¥ 
Ptolemy as lying west of the Cerones [Crsuv®> 
occupied parts of Ross and Inverness. [R&L: 

CREO'PHAGI (Kpewed-yo:, Strab. xv. p7-4 
a Troglodytic race on the western shore of the ba 
Sea, and, as their name of “ the flesh-eaten” nse" 
a pastoral people who lived upon the prodoe # ot 
herds of cattle, Strabo (1. c.) seems to mew! ® 
Colobi and Creophagi as the same tribes. [Wl 

CRESSA (Kpyjoga: Eth. Kpneceios) | 
cording to Stephanus (8 v.) a city of Pabloo® 
founded by Meriones after the war of Troy. 2e™ 
the son of Nicomedes, took it. Cramer (./* 
Minor, vol.i. p. 241), says, “that it was print 
on the sea coast, and perhaps sbonkd te deca 
with Carussa.” But there is no foundatan fro! 
guess. [Carusa.] 

2. There is a Cressa on the coast of Caru, *<! 
Pliny (v. 27) calls Cressa Portus, and piss 3 
M.P. from Rhodus. It is also meatiine! 4 [> 
lemy (v. 2). Leake (Asia Minor, p 222) 
“that the excellent harbour of Cressa & nv* 
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plothika by the Greeks, and Porto Cavaliere by 
« ltaliams; and on its western shore are the ruins 
‘an Hellenic fortress and town, which are undoubt- 
iv those of . {G. L.J 
CRESSA. [Crtssa.] 

CRESTON. ([Cresronta.] 

CRESTO'NIA (Kpnetesria, Kpqorevch: Eth. 
poereraios, Kpnorerdrrns: Adj. Kpyoraviucds), 
twtrict of Macedonia, which adjoined Mygdonia to 
« N.; for the Echidorus, which flowed through 
‘lenia ite the gulf near the marsh of the Axius, 
wi ite sourees in Crestonia. (Herod. vii. 127.) It 
st chietly occupied by a remnant of Pelasgi, who 
ote a different language from their neighbours. 
terad. i, 57; comp. Thuc. iv. 109.) In Thucy- 
4 (ii. 99) the name should not be written 'pn- 
‘via, bat Kpnotrerla, Crestonia contained the 
wa of Creston or Crestone (Kpfictav, Kpnoraéwn, 
evh. B.), and Gallicum (Xilkity), » place situated 
. M. P. from Thessalonica, on the Roman road to 
ota (Peut. Tab.). (Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. 
440.) (E. B. J.) 
CKETA (Kphrn: Eth. and adj. Kphs, Kphoon, 
mrases, Kpyrevs, Konrytos, Kpnrijios, Kpnraseds, 
hows, Kpiyris, Kprjous, Kptyrixos, Steph. B.; Cre- 
em, Cretanua, Cretensis, Creticus, Cretis: Ariti ; 
poommen European name Cendia is unknown inthe 
end; the Saracenic “ Khandax” Megdlo-Kdstron 
ram with the Venetian writers Candia; the word 
+s ung time denoted only the principal city of the 
«x! whieh retained its ancient name in the chro- 
wes, and in Dante, Inferno, xiv. 94). 

L Stuation and E-xtent.—Crete, an island situated 
te Aegean basin of the Mediterranean sea, is 
wrtned by Strabo (x. p. 474) as lying between 
eenaita and that part of Hellas which extends 
© Senium to Laconia, and parallel in its length 
m W. to E. to these two points. The words néxpt 
aeourgs may be understood either of Malea or 
wzaram; it is probable that this geographer ex- 
sind Crete as far as Taenarum, as from other 
eases im hie work (ii. p. 124, viii. p. 863), it 
«hl appear that he considered it and the W. points 
“rete as under the same meridian. It is still 
ex {afiemlt to understand the position assigned to 
we with regard to Cyrenaica (xvii. p. 838). Strabo 
fr nearer the truth, though contradicting his 
“et statements, where be makes Cimarus the 
Ww tory of Crote 700 stadia from Malea 
174), and Cape Sammonium 1000 stadia from 
wis (ix. p. 106), which was one of the best-ascer- 
ond pasts in ancient geography. 

The whole circumference of the island was esti- 
int ter Artemidorus at 4100 stadia; but Sosicrates, 
yee description was most accurate, computed the 
eth at more than 2300 stadia, and the circum- 
“se st more than 5000 stadia (Strab. x. p. 476). 
omeyrsus (i. ¢.) in reckoning the length alone at 
‘S) etedia far exceeded Artemidorus. In Pliny 
. 20) the extent of Crete in length was about 
OM. FP. and nearly 539 M.P. in circuit. The 
suleat part (400 stadia) was in the middle, between 
¢pranentories of Dium and Matalum ; the narrowest 
0 eadia) further E., between Minca and Hiera- 
ta. The W. coast was 200 stadia broad, but 
wavs the E. between Amphimalla and Phoenix 
atrected to 100 stadia. (Comp. Strab. p. 475.) 
{L Strweture and Natural Features.-—— The in- 
“ut Wan Very mountainous, woody, and intersected 
fertile valleys. The whole island may be consi- 
rl as a prolongation of that mountain chain 
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which breasts the waters at Cape Malea, with the 
island of Cythera interposed. The geological forma- 
tion resembles that of the Hellenic peninsula; from 
the traces of the action of the sea upon the cliffs, 
especially at the W, end, it seems that the island 
has been pushed up from its foundations by powerful 
subterranean forces, which were in operation at very 
remote times, (Journ, Geog. Soc. vol. xxii. p. 277.) 

A continuous mass of high-land rans through its 
whole length, about the middle of which Mt. Ida, 
composed of a congeries of hills, terminating in three 
lofty peaks, rises to the height of 7674 feet: the base 
ovcupied a circumference of nearly 600 stadia ; to the 
W. it was connected with a chain called Aevxa épn, 
or the White Mountains, whose snow-clad sammits 
amd bold and beautiful outlines extend over a range 
of 300 stadia (Strab. p. 475). The prolongation to 
the E. formed the ridge of Dicte (Airy, Strab. 
p- 478). It is curious that, though tradition spoke 
of those ancient workers in iron and bronze—the 
Idaean Dactyls, no traces of mining operations have 
been found. 

The island had but one lake (Alum Kopnola); 
the drainage is carried off by several rivers, mostly 
summer torrents, which are dried up during the 
summer season; but the number and copiousness of 
the springs give the country a very different aspect 
to the parched tracts of continental Greece. 

Mt. Ida, connected in ancient story with metal- 
lurgy, was, as its name implied, covered with wood, 
which was extensively used in forging and smelting. 
The forests could boast of the fruit-beamng poplar 
(Theophrast. H. P. iii. 5); the evergreen platane 
(4. P.i.15; Varr. de Re Rust, i. 7; Plin. xii. 1) 
trees, which it need hardly be said can no longer be 
found; the cypress (Theophrast. H. P. ii. 2), palm 
(H. P. ii. 8; Plin. xiii. 4), and cedar (Plin xvi. 39; 
Vitruv. ii. 9), According to Pliny (xxv. 8; comp. 
Theophrast. H. P. ix. 16), everything grew better 
in Crete than elsewhere; among the medicinal herbs 
for which it was famed was the “ dictamnon” so 
celebrated among physicians, naturalists (Theophrast. 
Le; Plin. Le.), and poets (Virg. Aen. xii. 412; 
comp. Tasso, Gerusalem. Lib. xi. 72). The ancients 
frequently speak of the Cretan wines (Aelian. V. Z7. 
xii. 31; Athen. x. p. 440; Plin. xiv. 9). Among 
these the “ passum,” or raisin wine, was the most 
highly prized (Mart. xiii. 106; Juv. xiv. 270). Its 
honey played a conspicuous part in the myths con- 
cerning Zeus (Diod. v. 70; Callim, Hym. in Jor. 
50). The island was free from all wild beasts and 
noxious animals (Aelian, N. A. iii. 32; Plin. viii. 83), 
a blessing which it owed to Heracles (Diod. iv. 17); 
but the Cretan dogs could Vie with the bounds of 
Sparta(Aelian. NA. iii. 2); and the Cretan “Agrimi,” 
or real wild goat, is the supposed origin of all our 
domestic varieties. 

Ill. History.—The cycle of myths connected with 
Minos and his family threw a splendour over Crete, 
to which its estrangement from the rest of Greece 
during the historic period presents a great contrast. 
The “lying Cretans” dared to show, not only the 
birthplace, but also the tomb of the “ father of gods 
and men” (Callim. Hym in Jov. 8), and the Dorian 
invaders made Crete the head-quarters of the worship 
of Apollo (Miiller, Dor. vol. i. p. 226, trans.). Since 
the Grecian islands formed, from the earliest times, 
stepping stones by which the migratory population 
of Europe and Asia have crossed over to either con- 
tinent, it has been asstuned that Aegrpt, Phocnicia, 
and Phrygia founded cities in Crete, and contributed 
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new arts and knowledge to the island. No proof of | manner the virtues of the good old times with mie+ 


Aegyptian colonisation can be adduced; and from the 
national character, it is probable that settlers of pure 
Aevyptian blood never crossed the Aegean. Traces 
of Phoenician settlements may undoubtedly be pointed 
out; and by what cannot be called more than an inge- 
nious conjecture, the mythical genealogy of Minos 
has been construed to denote a combination of the 
orgiastic worship of Zeus indigenous among the 
Eteveretes, with the worship of the moon imported 
from Phoenicia, and signitied by the names Europe, 
Pasiphae, and Ariadne, There is an evident analogy 
between the religion of Crete and Phrygia; and the 
legendary Curetes and Idaean Dactyls are connected, 
on the one hand with the orgiastic worship, and on 
the other with the arts of Phrygia. But no historical 
use can be made of these scanty and uncertain 
notices, or of the Minos of the poets and logographers 
with his contradictory and romantic attributes. The 
Doriaus first appear in Crete during the heroic 
period; the Homeric poems mention different lan- 
cuages and different races of men — Eteocretes, Cy- 
donians, thrice divided Dorians, Achaeans, and 
Pelasgians, as all co-existing in the island, which 
they describe to be populous, and to contain ninety 
cities (Od. xix. 174). These Dorian mountaineers 
converted into mariners —the Nonnan sea-kings of 
Greece — must therefore have come to Crete at a 
period, according to the received legendary chronology, 
long before the return of the Heraclidae. 

In the same poems they appear as hardy and 
daring corsairs; and this characteristic gave rise to 
that naval supremacy which was assigned by Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, to the traditionary 
Minos and his Cretan subjects, 

Theophrastus (De Ventis, v. 13. p. 762, ed. 
Schneidewin) stated that the deserted sites of Cretan 
villazes, which according to the primitive Greek 
practice the inhabitants had occupied in the central 
und mountain regions, were to be seen in his time. 
The social fabric which the ancients found in Crete 
so nearly resembled that of Sparta, that they were 
in doubt whether it should be considered as the ar- 
chetype or copy. (Arist. Pol. ii. 7; Strab. p. 482.) 
But the analogy between the institutions of the Cretan 
communities and Sparta, is one rather of form than 
of spirit. The most remarkable resemblance consisted 
in the custom of the public messes, “Syssitia,” while 
there is a marked difference in the want of that rigid 
private training and military discipline which cha- 
racterized the Spartan government. The distinction 
between the condition of the Dorian freeman and the 
serf comes out vividly in the drinking song of the 
Cretan Hybrias (Athert. xv. p. 695); buat there was 
only one stage of inferiority, as the Cretan Perioecus 
had no Helots below him. Polybius (vi. 45—48), 


who lias expressed his surprise how the best-informed | siege of ten months by Nicephorns [’hocas, the # 


ancient authors, Plato, Xenophon, Ephorus, and Cal- 
listhenes, could compare the Cretan polity to the old 
Lacedaemonian, as the main features were so different, 
among other divergencies especially dwelt upon 
the inequality of property in Crete, with that fancied 
equality which he believed was secured by the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus. 
the amount of credit to be given to the minute de- 
scriptions which the ancient authors have made, of 
the machinery by which the nicely balanced consti- 
tution of early Crete was regulated. Their statements 
as to the civil virtues and the public education of 
the Cretans, can be nothing but the mere declamation 
of after ages, seeking to contrast in a rhetorical 


It is hazardous to determine | 
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decay and degradation. 
The generous friendship of the hersie ares ¥. 5 
was singularly regulated by the law (Eptorts er 
Strah. p. 483), had degenerated into a fis J. 
licence (Arist. Pol. ii. 10); and as early as asst 
B.C, 600, the Cretan stood self-condemnad » o 
habitual liar, an evil beast, and an indolent fra 
if St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus (i, 12) asa & 
Epimenides, (Comp. Polyb. iv. 47, 53, vi 46) 
The island, which collectively stood a} +f 425 
the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, cunsisted -f a 
number of independent towns, who coized ther 2 
money, had @ senate and public assembly (ety 
Inser. Gr. vol. li. 2554—2612), were st aot 
feud with each other, but when assailed tr f= 
enemies laid aside their private quarrels, im iter 
of their common country, to which they gar te 
affectionate appellation of mother-land (uv7ps 4 
word peculiar to the Cretaus. (I’lat. Rep. ix. p 57% 
Aclian, V. Hf. xii 38, M.A. xvil. 35, 49. some 
Ep. xciv.). Hence the well-known Synetrtn (Pie 
de Frat, Am. §.19, p. 490; Etym. Mag. + ©. oe 
Kpntica:). Afterwards centres of states wore femal 
by Cnossus, GortTYNA, and Crponta, ax © 
the decay of the latter, Lyctus. The firs: two iat 
a “hegemony,” and were generally bate % 
other. 
These internal disorders had becore = 
that they were under the necessity of sas 
Philip IV. of Macedon as a mediator, whose 
mand was all-powerful (wpootdrys, Poly). ra 
It would scem, however, that the effects of 
vention had ceased before the Roman war Bene 
Lect. on Ane, Hist. vol. iii, p. 366.) Fin 
67, Crete was taken by Q. Metellus (resus 
more than one unsuccessful attempt by ober & 
manders during a lingering war, the history of 
is fully given in Drumann (Geschic\. how © 
pp- 51, foll.). It was annexed to Cyrene, aod bev 
a Roman province (Vell. ii. 34,38; Justin. comm 
Flor. iii. 7; Eutrop. vi. 11; Dion Cass. rxxv. 2) 
the division of the provinces under Aurustas, 
Cyrene, or Creta et Cyrene (Urelii, Jnecr. = 
became a senatorial province (Dion Cass i. 1) 
under the government of a propractor (Streb. p 
with the title of proconsul ( Orelli, Le.), with sep 
(Dion Cass. lvii. 14) and a quaestor, or perbape 
as in Sicily (Suet. Vesp. 2), Under Cosustan 
division took place (Zosim. ii. 32); « Cre ® 
placed under a “ Consularis” (Hieroe!.), aad © 
now Libya Superior, under a“ praeses” (Marge 
Handbuch der Rom Alt, p. 222.) In ao. 0 
the Arabs wrested it from the Lower Empire (9 
post Theophrast. pp. 1—162; Ceires. Lut G 
p- 506). In a. p. 961, the island after s mem 









































domestic or general of the East, once more sala 
to the Greek rule (Zonar. ii, p. 194). Aer 
taking of Constantinople by the Franks, Baliew 
gave it to Boniface, Marquess of Montterrat, © 
it,in A.D. 1204, to the Venetians, ani it became 
first of the three subject kingdoms whose fags 
over the square of San Marco. 

The Cretan soldiers had a high reputation & 
troops and archers, and served as mercenars® 
in Greek and Barbarian armies (Thuc. ra. 57; Aa 
Anab. iii. 3. § 6; Polyb. iv. 8, v. 14; Justin. Se 
2). Fashions change but little in the boy 
Pashley (Trap. vol. i. p. 245) has detecteé @ 
games and dances of modern Crete, the t . 
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Hom. JZ. xviii. 604) and the old cyclic chorus of 
Sree thousand years ago. (J/. xviii. 590; Athen. 
-pP 81.) The dress of the peasant continues to 
seam ke that of his ancestors; he still wears the boots 
érediaera), as described by Galen (Com. in Hippo- 
rut. de Art. iv. 14, vol. xviii. p. 682, ed. Kiihn), 
od the short chak, Kpyrixéy, mentioned by Eupolis 
=p. Phot Lex. vol. i. p 178), and Aristophanes 
Theam. 730). 

it ss doubtful whether there are any genuine au- 
were coins of Crete; several of the Imperial 
woud exist, with the epigraph KOINON KPHTON, 
wt types referring to the legendary history of the 
bad. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 300.) 

'V. /timerary and Towns, — Crete, in its flourish- 
¢ days, had a hundred cities, as narrated by Stepha- 
w, Ptolemy, Strabo, and other authors :— 


Centum urbes habitant magnas uberrima regna.” 
Virg. Aen. iii. 106, 


wop. Hern. JL. ii. 649; Hor. Carm. iii. 27.34, Ep. 
29.) These cities were destroyed by the Romans 
ier (2. Metellus, but ruins belonging to many of them 
ve enll be traced. The ancients have Jeft several 
wrares. The Stadiasmus of the Mediterranean, 
ring from Sammonium, made a periplus of the 
url, commencing on the S. coast. Ptolemy began 
Voryeus,and travelled in thecontrary direction, also 
ing 2 complete tour of the coast; after which, 
rurg again from the W. extremity of the island, he 
‘etumerated several inland cities as far as Lyctus, 
ay began at nearly the same place as Ptolemy, 
: travelied in the contrary direction, till he arrived 
flarapolis ; after which he made mention of several 
oof towns at random. Scylax commenced at the 
cumut, aml proceeded to the E., grouping inland 
; Comat toerms together. Hierocles set out from 
evua eastward by Hierapytna, nearly completing 
war af the coast; while the Peutinger Table, 
sxencing at Tharrus, pursued the opposite route, 
4 ~casienal deviations. 

in the Library of the Marciana at Venice are se- 
wl reparts addressed to the Serene Republic by the 


Seditert of Candia, some of which contain notices | 


towe cr tess length of its antiquities. One of 
~, 1 MS. of the 16th century, La Descrizione 
' ada dé Candia, has been translated in the 


wen of Classical Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 263, and | 


‘eos snuch interesting and valuable matter. In 
ssne paper will be found a very aceurate map of 
te, omstructed on the outline of the French map 
lunes, Gasttier, and Lassie, 1825, corrected at 
cE. and W. extremities from the hydrographic 
ste of the Admiralty, executed from recent sur- 
‘by Captains Graves and Spratt. 


“rete has been fortunate in the amonnt of attention | 


ri has been paid to it. The diligent and laborious 
meme (Creta, Cyprus, Rhodus, Amstel. 1675) 
cdiected everything which the ancients have 
“vs emmected with the island. Hick (Kreta, 
tagen, 1829, 3 vols.) is a writer of great merit, 
tas given a full account of the mythological his- 
' € Crete, in which much curious information is 
a Mr. Pashley (Trovels in Crete, Loudon, 
f,2 vols.) is o traveller of the same stamp as 
rw! Lemke, ari has illustrated the geography of 
shad by bis own observation and sound 
frent. Bishop Thirlwall (//ist. of Greece, vol. 
£3, foll.) has given a very vivid outline of the 
en imetitetiams as they were conceived to have 
tel by Aristotle, Strabo, and others. 
ag 
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The following is a list of the Cretan towns, an 
account of the chief of which is given separately : — 

On the N. coast, in the direction from W, to E.; 
Agneuin, Cisamus, Methymna, Dictynna, Pergamum, 
Cydonia, Minoa, Marathusa, Aptera, Cisamus, Am- 
phimatrium, Hydramum, Amphimalla, Rhithymna, 
Pantomatrium, Astale, Panormus, Dium, Cytaeum, 
Apollonia, Matium, Heracleum, Amnisus, Cherso- 
nesus, Olus, Miletus, Camara, Naxus, Minoa, Istron, 
Etea, Grammium. 

On the E. coast; Itanus, Ampelos. 

On the 8, coast, in the direction from E. to W.: 
Erythraea, Hierapytna, Hippocronium, Histoé, Prian- 
sus, Leben, Matalia, Sulia, Pyschium, Apollonias, 
Phoenix, Tarrba, Poecilasium, Syia, Lissus, Cala- 
myda. 

On the W. coast: Inachorium, Rhamnus, Chersc- 
nesus, Phalasarna, Corycus. 

In the mterior of the island, from W. to E.: 
Eleaea, Polyrrhenia, Rocca, Achaea, Dulopolis, Can- 
tanus, Hyrtacina, Elyras, Caeno, Cerea, Arden or 
Anopolis, Polichna, Mycenae, Lappa or Lampa, Co- 
rium, Aulon, Osmida, Sybritia, Eleutherna, Axus, 
Gortyn or Gortyna, Phaestus, Pylorns, Boebe, Bene, 
Asterusia, Rhytium, Stelac, Inatus, Biennus, Py- 
ranthus, Rhaucus, Tylissus, Cnossus, Thenae, Om- 
phalium, Pannona, Lyctus, Arcadia, Olerus, Allaria, 
Praesus. [E. B, J.) 

CRE'TICUM MARE, [Arcarum Mare. } 

CRETO’POLIS (Kpnréwodus, Ptol. v. 5; Kpyray 
wédus, Polyb. ¥. 72). Ptolemy places Cretopolis in 
the part of Cabalia, which he attaches to Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris encamped at Cretopolis before he attempted 
the pass of Climax [Cuimax]; and Cretopolis is, 
therefore, west of the Climax, and in the Milyas, as 
Polybius says (v. 72). Cretopolis is twice men- 
tioned by Diodorus (xviii. 44,47). The site is 
unknown. [G. L.] 

CREU’SA, or CREU’SIS (Kpéovea, Kpeovela, 
Strab.; Creusa, Liv.; Kpevois, Xen., Paus., Steph. 
B.: Eth. Kpedaws), a town of Boeotia, at the head 
of a small bay in the Corinthian gulf, described by 
ancient writers as the port of Thespiae. (Strab. ix. 
pp. 405, 409; Paus, ix. 32. § 1; “ Creusa, Thes- 
piensium emporium, in intime sinu Corinthiaco 
retractum,” Liv. xxxvi. 21.) The navigation from 
Peloponnesus to Creusis is described by Pausanias 
{é. ¢.) as insecure, on account of the many head- 
lands which it was necessary to double, and of the 
violent gusts of wind rushing down from the moun- 
tains. Creusis was on the borders of Megaris. One 
of the highest points of Mt. Cithaeron projects into 
the sea between Creusis and Aegosthenae, the fron- 
tier town in Megaris, leaving no passage along the 
shore except a narrow path on the side of the moun- 
tain. In confirmation of Pausanias, Leake remarks 
that this termination of Mt. Cithaeron, as well as all 
the adjoining part of the Alcyonic sea, is subject to 
sudden gusts of wind, by which the passage of such 
a cornice is sometimes rendered dangerous. On 
two occasions the Lacedaemonians retreated from 
Boeotia by this route, in order to avoid the more 
direct roads across Mt. Cithaeron. On the first of 
these occasions, in np. c. 378, the Lacedaemonian 
army under Cleombrotus was overtaken by such a 
violent storm, that the shields of the soldiers were 
wrested from their hands by the wind, and many 
of the beasts of burden were blown over the pre- 
cipices. (Xen, Hell. v. 4. § 16, seq.) The second 
time that they took this route was after the fatal 
battle of Leuctra, in u.c. 371. (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 

zz 


> 06 CRIMISA. 
& 25. seq) The exact site of Crensis is uncertam, 


bat there can be no deubt that it must be placed 
with Leake somewhere in the bay of Lrradshostra. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol i jy 406, UN.) 
CRIMISA or CRIMISSA (Kpiuioa, Steph. B. 
s.t.: Lycoplir, Alex. 913; Kpiawoa, Strab. vi, p. 
254), 4 proinentory on the EF. eoast of Bruttium, in | 
the territory of Crotona ; 
received tradition of the Greeks, Philetetes founded a 
sniall city. “This settlement is distinetly connected 
by Strabo with that of Chone in the same neighbour- 
Jit: both were in all proba ility Oenotrian towns, 
aud nut Greek colonies at all: Strabo ealls it “ the 
ancient Crimissa,” and iL appears from his expres- 
that it was no longer i existence in his time. 
Lyeopbron also tertus it a stall town (Bpayomtods 
Kpiuioa, de.), and there is no trace of it found in 
history, The premontery of Critnissa may probably 
hie identifier with that low called Capo ae if Alice, 
about 22 amiles N. of Croton: the town of Cero, 
nlount 3 niles inland, is stippesed by local writers 
to OK cupy the site of thie eity of Philuetetes, 
conjecture, (Barr, de Sit, Cadabr. iv, 23 ; 
Reaanelli, voli p. 213.) Stephanus of Byzantiam 
nuentions a river of the sume wate, Which is sup. 
posed by the authorities just cited to be the stream 
called Finventos, about DO iuiles We of the Capo 
dell Alice, Wut it seems very probable that Stephanus 
nieant the mere celebrated river Crigusstts in Sicily. 
(Cc haver, Saeed, ). 207.) [ E. H. B.| 
CRIMISU Sor C RIMISSUS (Kpiuicds, Lyeophr., 
Dion, Hal; Kosunqods, Plut.; Kpqsacods, Acl.), a river 
of Su ily, 1 iW the he icbb ny Pe nl of Sevesta, celebr: ited 
for the great battle tought omits banks in pee. 339, 
in which Timoleou, with only about 11,000 troops, 


sivns 


is here 


partly Syracusans, partly mercenaries, totally de- 
feated a Carthaginian arnty of above 7TO.Q00 men, 
This vietery was one of the greatest blows ever 
sustained by the Carthavinua b peover, aud secured 


tu the Grevk cities in Sieily a dong period of tran- 


quillity. (Plat. Towel, 25—~29: Died. xvi, 77— 
S81; Corn, Nop. Tim. 2.) Bat theagh the battle 
itself is described in considerable detail both by 


Plutarch and Diodorus, they attord 
iMiturmniation its locality, 

vas foavht in the pert of the 
subject tu Carthage (év 7) Taw Kapynduriay ém- 


seareely any 
execpt that it 


CHeernne 


Kpareia)., The river Crimisus itself is described as 
a considerable stream, which betng thoded at the 
thine by storms of rain, contributed much to cause 


confusion in the Carthavinian army. Yet its name 
is not found in any of the and 
the only clue tou its position is ctffowilical by the filles 
Which counect it with the city of Nezesta, According 
tu the levemd received amoung the Greeks, Aevestes 


or Ae: founder and 


aueent veographers, 


cestus (the Acestes of Virgil), the 
cpouyinous hero of Pvesta, was the son of a Trojan 
by the river-god Crimisus, who eohabited 
with her under the form of a dog. (Lycophr. 961; 
Tzetz. ad loa: Virg. Aen. v. OS; and Serv. ad 
Aen. i, 550.) For this reason the river Crimisus 
coutinned to be worshipped by the Segestans, and 
its efhgy as a deg was placed on their coins (Ac. 
V. Hii. 335 Eckhel, velo Loop. 254): Dionysius 
lsa distil tly speaks of thie Tre) is under Elymus 
and Aevestus as In the territory of the 
Sicani, about the river Crimisus (i. 52); hence it 


Weetiarl 


eetiiiig 


i 


on Which, according to a | 


hut this | 


, on the other band, 





island at that time | 


CRISSA. 


Finume di 8. Bartolommeo or Fiume Fredo, «3 
Hows about 5 miles E. 
Gulf of Castellamare at a short distance trow 
town of that name. Cluverius supposed nf to se! 
strearn which flows by the ruins of Entelia, am, 2 
into the Hypsas or Belici, thus flowing to te 
cosst; but the argnments which he dence ne 
the account of the operations of Tiraelec 26 
sufficient to outweigh those which connect Ue (5- 
misus with Segesta. (Fazell, de Reb, Sie. vu. 9 29% 
Cluver, Sicil, pp. 269.) rE u. 
CRISSA or CRISA (Kpicoa, Kea; £2 
cas), and CIRRHA (Rippa: Fe. Kuma | 
Phocis. There has been 
whether these two namies denoted the same ple: 
two different places. That there was a town ¢ & 
name of Cirrba on the coast, which 
harbour of Delphi, admits of no rar 
v.27; Liv. slit. 15.) Pausanias Ge: 


of eresta, aqel fairs t/t 


i) a 


COMmsicteraae Wate 


Crissa; and his sittherity hi AS as full xed | 
Miiller, Dissen, W achsmuth, RK. F. Herm 

most of the German scholars. Strabo (1m p 4)" 
distinguishes the two 
his statement has been adopted by Leake, hr 
Maunert, Ulnichs, and Grote. The nist 
and satisfactory Investigation of 
beech made by Ulrichs, who caretuily exams S 
topecraphy of the district; and since the pace 


Art, aa 


y=" = oe 


it ted s 
eur 


Lo¢ 


tion of his werk, it has been generails admitte! a 
Crissa and Cirrha were two separate plars ¢ 
arvuments in favour of this opimies will b oF 
stated by narrating the history ef the phe. 
Crissa Was more ancient than Cink. b= 
situnted inland a littl SW. of Deipu.  @ 
southern end of a projecting spur of Mi. Pan a 
Its ruins may still be seen at a shert distance 
the modern village of Chryso, snrroensg & 


church of the Forty Saints. They eoosst 
ancient polygonal walls, still as high as lum 2 
some parts,and as broad as 18 teet on the nort! 
and 12 on the western. The ancient 
cave its name to the bay above wich 
the name was extended from this 
of the Corinthian gulf, which was called Crem 
in the most ancient times. (See abure, } a3 
Cirrha was built subsequently at the bead « & 
bay, and rose into a town from being tae pet & 
Crissa, This is in accordance with what © = * 
the history of other Grecian states. The 
town is built upon a height at some distanre tre | 
sea, to secure it against hostile attacks, epeot-' 
sea; but in course of time, when property ie 
come Tiere secure, and the town itself bas oT 
power, a second place springs up on Unat part = 
m4 


ota ec 
wry a iis 
if tec. & 


bay to thes 


“ 


a 


coast Which had served previously as the part © 


Seels ceruun that we must look for that river in 
the netuhbourhoml, or at least within the territory 
of Sevesta, amd it) is prob mible that Fazello was | 


correct in klentifying it with the 


stream now called | 


inland town. This was undoubtally the 
Cirrha, which was situated at the meath 4 @ 
river Pleistus (Paus. x. 8. § 8), and at the tt § 
Mount Cirphis (Strab. ix. p. 418), Its mum 
be seen close to the sea, at the distance af sa" % 
minutes from the Pleistus. Thev bear the wee ¢ 
Magila, The remains of walls, cocks 4 > 


drangular space about a mile in cirett, mat “* * 


traced ; and both within and without thi s*° & 
the tuundations of many large and small bad 
Although Strabo was correct ip dabtg=s< 
between Crissa and Cirrba, be makes a custaat > 
specting the position of the former, Corks = ™ 
have already seen, he rightly places on the ont 


the foot of Mt. Cirphis; but be erreneuusty 
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hat Crissa likewise was on the coast, more to the | pontium in Italy is said to have been a colony of 
ast, in the direction of Anticyra. Strabo, who had | Crissa, (Strab. vi. p. 264.) 
wver visited this part of Greece, was probably led | In course of time the sea-port town of Cirrha in- 
ute this error from the name of the Crissaean gulf, | creased at the expense of Crissa; and the sanctuary 
rtich seemed to imply the existence of a maritime | of Pytho grew into the town of Delphi, which claimed 
vr to be independent of Crissa. Thus Crissa declined, 
Between Crissa and Cirrba was a fertile plain, | as Cirrha and Delphi rose in importance. The power 
ewmdied on the north by Parnassus, on the east by | of Cirrha excited the jealousy of the Delphians, more 
‘ips, and on the west by the mountains of the | especially as the inhabitants of the former city com- 
hotian Locrians. On the western side it extended | manded the approach to the temple by sea. More. 
» far north as Amphissa, which was situated at the | over, the Cirrhaeans levied exorbitant tolls npon the 
wad of that part of the plain. (Herod. viii.32; Strab. | pilgrims who landed at the town upon their way to 
s p. 419.) This plain, as lying between Crissa | Delphi, and were said to have maltreated Phocian 
ad Cierha, might be called either the Crissaean or | women on their return from the temple. (Aeschin. 
‘wrhaean, and is sometimes so designated by the | c. Ctesiph. p. 68; Strab. ix. p. 418; Athen. xiii. Ps 
enent writers; but, properly speaking, there ap- | 560.) In consequence of these outrages, the Am- 
rams to have been a distinction between the two | phictyons declared war against the Cirrhaeans about 
‘aes. The Cirrhaean plain was the small plain | 3. c. 595, and at the end of ten years succeeded in 
ear the town of Cirrha, extending from the sea as | taking the city, which was razed to the ground, and 
wf as the modern village of Xeropégado, where it | the plain in its neighbourhood dedicated to the god, 
) divided by two projecting rocks from the larger | and curses imprecated upon any one who should till 
«i cewre fertile Crissaean plain, which stretches, | or dwell in it. Cirrha is said to have been taken by 
» we have already said, as far as Crissa and Am-/|a stratagem which is ascribed hy some to Solon. 
tones. The small Cirrhaean plain on the coast | The town was supplied with water by a canal from 
w: the one dedicated to Apollo after the destruction | the river Pleistus. This canal was turned off, filled 
' Curha, as related below (7d Kipfatoy wed/oy, | with hellebore, and then allowed to resume its former 
vechin. c. Ctesiph. p. 68, ed. Steph.;  Kippala | course; but scarcely had the thirsty Crissaeans drank 
wea, Dem. de Cor. pp. 277, 278, Reiske; Diod. | of the poisoned water, than they were so weakened 
m. 23; Dion Cass, lxiii, 14; Polyaen. iii. 5; lepa | by its purgative effects that they could no longer 
&, Mickh, Corp. Inser. no. 1688; 4 Kifpaia, Pans, | defend their walls. (Paus. x. 37. § 7; Polyaen. iii. 
.37.§ 6). The name of the Crissaean plain in its | 6; Frontin. Strateg. iii, 7. § 6.) This account 
wee extended sense might include the Cirrhaean, so | sounds like a romance; but it is a curious circum- 
wt the latter may be regarded as a part of the | stance that near the ruins of Cirrha there is a salt 
exer. The boundaries of the land dedicated to the | spring having a purgative effect like the hellebore 
«! were inscribed on one of the walls of the Del- | of the ancients. 
‘tan temple, and may perhaps be yet discovered | Cirrha was thus destroyed; but the fate of Crissa 
seg the ruins of the temple. (Béckh, Corp. | is uncertain. It is not improbable that Crissa had 
wer, mo. 1711.) sunk into insignificance before this war, and that 
(‘rman was regarded as one of the most ancient some of its inhabitants had settled at Delphi, and 
‘os ip Greece. It is mentioned in the Catalogue | others at Cirrha. At all events, it is certain that 
‘tbe [iad as the “ divine Crissa” (Kpiga (a@ém, Cirrha was the town against which the vengeance of 
. 3. 520). According to the Homeric hymn to the Amphictyons was directed; and Strabo, in his 
gedla, it was founded by a colony of Cretans, who | account of the war, substitutes Crissa for Cirrha, 
ers led to the spot by Apollo himself, and whom | because he supposed Crissa to have been situated 
gol had chosen to be his priests in the sanc- | upon the coast. 
wry which he had intended to establish at Pytho. The spoils of Cirrha were employed by the Am. 
liom, FT youn, im Apoll, 438.) In this hymn, | phictyons in founding the Pythian games. Near 
ruea is described (1. 269) as situated under Par- | the ruins of the town in the Cirrhaean plain was the 
swas, where wo chariots rolled, and no trampling | Hippodrome (Pans. x. 37. § 4), and in the time of 
' borsven was heard,—a description suitable to the | Pindar the Stadium also. (Pyth, xi. 20,73.) The 
s« @ Crissa upon the rocks, as explained above, | Hippodrome always remained in the maritime plain; 
st quite inapplicabie to a town upon the sea-shore. but at a later time the Stadium was removed to 
) Ske manner, Nonnus, following the description of | Delphi. [Devrut.] 
* staient epic poets, speaks of Crissans surrounded | Cirrha remained in ruins, and the Cirrhacan plain 
r cake. (Dionge. p. 358, vs. 127.) Moreover, | continued uncultivated down to the time of Philip, 
~ statement of Pindar, that the road to Delphi | the father of Alexander the Great, when the Am- 
=m the Hippodrome on the coast led over the | phissians dared to cultivate again the sacred plain, 
~usacan bill (Pyth. v.46), leaves no doubt of the | and attempted to rebuild the ruined town. This led 
=x pesitiem of Crissa, since the road from the plain | to the Second Sacred War, in which Amphissa was 
) Leiphi mmst pass by the projecting spur of Par- | taken by Philip, to whom the Amphictyons had en- 
ars om which Chrysd stands. In the Homeric | trusted the conduct of the war, .c. 338. [Am- 
"xn to Apollo, Crissa appears as a powerful place, | prissa. ] 
maeming a& its territory the rich plain stretching Cirrha, however, was afterwards rebuilt as the 
era ty the sea, and also the adjoining sanctuary of | port of Delphi. It is first mentioned again by Po- 
‘the iteelf, which had not yet become a separate | lybius (v. 27); and in the time of Pausanias it 
re. In fact, Crissa is in this hymn identified | contained a temple common to Apollo, Artemis, and 
eth Delphi (1. 282, where the position of Delphi is | Leto, in which were statues of Attic work, (Leake, 
ieexiy described ander the name of Crissa), Even | Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 583; and more espe- 
: edar, the mame of Crissa is used as synonymous | cially Ulrichs, Keisen in Griechenland, p, 7, seq.) 
rea Delphi, just as Pisa occurs in the pocts as| CRISSAEUS SINUS. [Cortytemacrs Sines.) 
arvaient to Olympia. (Pind. Isthm. ii. 26.) Meta-| CRITALLA (7@ Kpfradda), a place in Cappa- 
zz2 
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docia, where all the army of Xerxes was mustered, 
and from which he set out to march to Sardis. 
(Herod. vii. 26.) He crossed the Halys after leaving 
Critalla, and came to Celacnae in Phrygia. This is 
the only indication of the position of Critalla, [G.L.] 
CRITHO'TE. [Acannanta, p. 9, b.] 
CRIU-METOPON (Kpiot: perwmoy, Ptol. iii. 6. 
§ 2; Seymn. Ch. Fr. 80; Anon. Peripl. Pont. Buc. 
p. 6; Pomp, Mela, ii. 1. § 3; Plin. iv. 26, x. 30; 
Avien. 228; Priscian, 92: Aia-burun), the great 
southern headland of the Crimea, which, looking 
across the Euxine te the promontory of Casambis 
on the coast of Asia Minor, divides it, as it were, 
into two parts by a line which the imagination 
supplies between the 31st and 32d degrees of longi- 
tude, and which, according to the ancients, gave the 
whole sea the shape of a Scythian bow. The two 
points of land are so remarkable, that many navi- 
gators, as Strabo (ii. p. 124, vil. p. 309, xi. p. 496, 
xii. p. 545) reports, aflirmed that they had in  sail- 
ing between them seen both lands to the N. and 8. 
at once, though the distance between the two capes 
is 2500 stadia. According to Plutarch (De Flaum. 
p-28), it was called by the natives Brixaba( Bplfaéa), 
which meant Ram's Head, Cape Aia, the southern- 
most of the three headlands, is described as a very 
high, blath, bold-looking land, much like tbe North 
Foreland, but much higher, and in a sketch of the 
coast line it is estimated at about 1200 feet, the same 
elevation which is assigned to it by Pallas, (Journ. 
Geog. Soe, vol. i, p. 113.) [E. B, J.J 
CRIU-METOPON (Kpiot pétwxor, Ptol. iii. $2; 
Seylax; Stediasm, §§ 317, 318; Pomp. Mel. ii. 7. 
§ 12; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20, v. 5.8.5: Kivo Krio), 
the SW, promontory of Crete, 125 M.P. from Phycus 
of Cyrenaica (Ilin. iv. 12. s. 20), or two days and 
two nights’ sail, (Strab. x. p. 475; Dion Per. 87.) 
OW this headland liy the three small islands called 
Musagorae Elaphonesia, (Plin. he), LE. B. J.) 
ChIUS, [Actata, p. 13, b.) 
CROBIALUS (Kpw6iados ; Eth. Kpw6iadeds), 
a place on the Paphlagonian coast, mentioned by 
Apollonius Rhodius (arg. ii, 944), with Cromna 
and Cytorus; and Valerius Flaccus (Arg. v. 103) 
has the saine name. Stephanus (s. ev.) quotes the 
verse of Apollonius, We may assume that it 
was in the neighbourhood of Cromna and Cytorus. 
Strabo (p. 545) observes of the line in Homer 
(11 ii, 855), — 


Kpapvdy 7° Aipiaddy re Kal indrods 'EpuPivovs,— 


that some persons write Ka@iaAoy in place of 
Alyiaddy., Crobialns and Cobidis seem to be the 
same place, as Cramer observes, If, then, Crobialas 
is the same as Aegialos, it is that part of the 
Paphlagonian coast, which extends in a leng line 
for more than 100 stadia, immediately east of Cy- 
torus. (G. L.] 
CROBYZI (Kpd6u(ce), a people of Moesia, near 
the frontiers of Thrace. (Ptol. iii, 10. § 9; Strab. 
p. 318; comp. Herod. iv. 49; Anonym. Peripl. 
Pont, Eur. p. 13.) [L. $.]} 
CRO'CEAE (Kpoxéat: Eth. Kpoxedrns), a vil- 
Jage of Laconia on the read from Sparta to Gythiain, 
and near the latter place, celebrated for its marble 
quarries. Pausanias describes the marble as difticult 
to work, but when wrought forming beautiful deco- 
rations for temples, baths, and fountains. There 
was a marble statue of Zeus Croceates before the 
villaze, and at the quarries bronze statues of the 
Divscuri. (Pans. iii, 21. $4.) The most cele- 


CROCODILOPOLIS. 


brated of the Corinthian baths was ake wid 
marble from the quarries at Croceae, (fsas o 4. 
§ 5.) These quarries have been discovers! ty us 
French Commission two miles SE. @f Lereues: 
and near the village have been found sme bkew ¢ 
marble, probably the remains of the statue of Zeus 
Croceates. A memorial of the worship @ ix 
Dioscuri at this place still exists in a basriet 
representing the two gods with their horses: becesta 
is a Latin inscription, The marble in thee yams 
is green porphyry; and though not satabe i 
Grecian temples, it would be greatly pred t+ de 
Romans, who employed extensively varegatn’ ina 
of marble for the decoration of their busine 
Hence it is probable that the marble celetraz 
the Romans under the name of Lacouan Fa 2 
green porphyry from Croceae; and that it ¥» ue 
quarries of this place which, Strabo sss (™= 
p. 367), were opened by the Romans at Tsyzras 
(Description de la Morée, Géoqnone, vol. a. jt. & 
p. 129; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 170; Cwm. 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 266.) 

CROCIA’TONUM  (Kpoxidroror, Piol. & 
CroncLtaconnen in the Table. Ptolemy make 
a port of the Unelli or Veneli, a Gallic natue 
occupied part of Bretagne. The Table cata 
reute froin Alanna (Alleaxme) to Caesanccm 
(Tours), in which the next station to Anuau 
Cronciaconnum, distant 10} M. P. fram Aes 
Its position, theretore, depends on that of Alam 
Crociatonuin lies between Alauna and Aagustoh3— 
(Bayeux), from which it is 31} M. P. @as 
D'Anville, who places Alaona at the Most: 
d Alonne, fixes Crociatonum at Valognes, mr > 
partment of La Manche. According|y he eo | 
that there is an error in Ptolemy, for the pe ® 
called a port in one MS. at least, But if Aber | 
is near Valognes, Crociatonam must be looked i 
elsewhere. Walckenaer places it at the vilaxe 4 
Turquerille, west of Audouville, at the extrox ¢ 
the bay of Issigny. There may have beep Wt # 
town and a port of the sarne name. Some <> 
phers would fix Crociatonum at Carentas, 7 4 
Issigny. (G.b] 

CROCOCOLANUM, in Britain, mentioond & 
sixth Itinerary as 12 miles from Lindam (Lie! 
Identified, on insufficient grounds, with Broe’ 2 
Nottinghamshire. (REL) 

CROCODEILON, a river of Spria, ora "= 
there was formerly a town of the same name (i 
rodeiAwy wéAus), between Caesarea Palaetine of 
Ptolemais (Strab. xvi. p. 758; Plin. v. 17.8 1% 
It is now identified with the Nasr Zeris, 2 "4 
according to Pococke (Trae. vol. ii. p 58.). 
diles have been found. (Von Ranmer, /*shustas 
pp. 53, 191.) (b. B 2.) 

CROCODILO'POLIS (KporodeiAaw rida, Pe 
iv. 5. § 65: Eth. KpoxodeiAoroAirgs), the nae 4 
several cities in Egypt, derived from the local #89 
of the crocodile. ; 

1. Arsinoe in the Heptanomis, and the Anioodt 
nome of the Ptolemaic era, were, under the Posts 
called respectively Crocodilopolis and the Crest 
polite nome. (Steph. B. s. v.) The crocudie ™ 
here domesticated and worshipped. It fai fra Ot 
hands of the priests of Arsinoe, [ Arsnxor ]}. (Aaa 
H. An, x. 24; Plin. N. HL. v. 9, 1L, crn. 18) 

2. A town in the Aphroditopolite nome of 
Thebaid,’on the western bank of the Nile, lt 27 ¢ 
N., of which ruins are still visible at & : 
on the verge of the Libyan desert. (W. B.D 


CROCYLEIA. 
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CROCYLEIA, or CROCYLEIUM. [Iruaca.] | and 90 west of Cytorus. There are autonomous 


CROCYLEIUM (Kpoxv’Aciov), a town in Aetolia | coins of Cromna. [AMAsTRts. ] 


-pictetus, on the borders of Locris, and one day's 
march from Potidania, (Thue. iii. 96.) This town 
s owfounded by Stephanus B. (s. v.) with Crocyleia 
a Ithaca. 

CRODUNUM, a place in the Gallia Provincia, 
mentioned by Cicero (pro Font. c. 4). There is no 
mlication of its site except what may be derived 
rom this corrupt passage of Cicero. A duty (por- 
oriam) was levied on wine carried from Narbonne 
» Toulouse, and it was levied at Cobiomachum, 
rhich was between these two places. If the mer- 
hants avoided Cobiomachum, they were caught 
ither at Crodunum or Vulchalo; which we must 
seame to be places that a man must go through to 
each Toulouse from Narbonne, if he gpa Co- 
ienacham. This is all that we know; and 
eople will tell us what is the modern site of Cro- 
anu. (G. L.] 
CROMI, or CROMNUS (Kp@mot, Pans. viii. 3. 
4,27. § 4, 34. § 6; Kpapvos, Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 
21; Kpgura, Steph. B. ¢.v.), a town of Arcadia 
n the frontiers of Messenia, the inhabitants of which 
ere removed to Megalopolis, on the foundation of 
latter city in B.c. 371. Its territory is called 
‘womrrts (Kpepiris) by Pausanias (viii. 34. § 6). 
t's placed by Boblaye at Neokhdrio, but by Leake 
t Somerd, a little westward of Londdri, since the 
iter writer conceives it to have been on the route 
ading from Megalopolis to Carnasium, and not on 
ome leading to Messene. (Boblaye, Recherches, 
. 169; ae ii. pp. 44, 297, Pelopon. 
enaca, p. 234.) 

CROMMYON (Kpopptwr &xpa, Ptol. v. 14. § 3; 
eeuboy &xpa, Strab. xiv. pp. 669, 682 ; Kpou- 
waxdy, Stadiasm. § 294; Cic. ad Fam, xii. 13: 

‘ormackite), the most N. point of the island of 
yyrus, NW. of Lapethus. It lay opposite to Cape 
emurium of from which it was distant 
50 vtadia. (Strab. xiv. p. 682; Engel, Aypros, vol. 
p 77.) [E. B. J.] 
CROMMYON (Kpoupvdy, Thac., Xen., Strab. ; 
juedy, Paus.; Cromyon, Ov. Met. vii. 435 ; 
‘tamnéy, Seylax, Steph. B. s. v.; Cremmyon, 
‘in iv. 7. 8 11: Eth, Kpoppudrros), a village of 
te Corinthia on the Saronic gulf, but originally the 
wt town of Megaris. It was the chief place between 
© isthenns, properly so called, and Megara; whence 
whole of this coast was called the Crommyonia 
* Keommuwela, Strab. viii. p. 380). Crommyon 
= distant 120 stadia from Corinth (Thue. iv. 45), 
=! appears to have therefore occupied the site of 
mw rams near the chapel of St. Theodorus. The 
‘luge of Kinéta, which many modern travellers 
upyse to correspond to Crommyon, is much farther 
ree Corinth than 120 stadia. Crommyon is said 
* Paummias to have derived its name from 
‘renmus, the son of Poseidon. It is celebrated in 
“vihelagy as the haunt of the wild boar destroyed 
y Theseus. (Paus. ii. 1. § 3; Strab. 1 c.; Plat. 
Tea. 9; Ov. Le.) It was taken by the Lacedae- 
wmcans in the Corinthian War, but was recovered 
y Ipbierates. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 13, iv. 5. § 19.) 


CROMNA (Kpapra: Eth. Kpapvirns, Kpapvaios, 
Karaads, Steph. B. 4. v.), a place on the Paph- 
by Homer (/1. ii. 855; 
was 60 stadia east of Erythini 


(G. L.] 
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CRO’NIUS MONS. [Otympra.] 

CRO’PIA, or CROPEIA. [Arrica, p. 326, a.] 

CROSSA (Kpécoa: Eth, Kpoocaios), a city on 
the Pontus, mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. 
(Steph. B. s. v.) [G. L.] 

CROSSAEA. [Crusts.] 

CROTON or CROTONA (Kpérav: Eth. Kpotw- 
widrns, Crotoniensis and Crotonensis, but Cicero 
uses Crotoniatae for the people: Cotrone), one of the 
most celebrated of the Greek colonies in Southern 
Italy, situated on the E. coast of the Bruttian pen- 
insula, at the mouth of the little river Aesarus, and 
about 6 miles N. of the Lacinian Promontory. It 
was founded by a colony of Achaeans, led by Mys- 
cellus, a native of Rhypae in Achaia, in obedience to 
the express injunction of the oracle at Delphi. (Strab. 
vi. p. 262; Diod. viii. Exc. Vat. pp. 8,9; Dionys. ii. 
59; Ovid. Met. xv. 9—59; Scymn. Ch. 325.) The 
date of its foundation is fixed by Dionysius at n. c. 
710, and his authority may probably be relied on, 
though Eusebius and Hieronymus would place it 
some years later. (Clinton, F’. H/. vol. i. p. 174; 
Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 401.) A tradition recorded 
by Strabo (2. c.), which would connect its foundation 
with that of Syracuse by Archias, would therefore 
seem to be chronologically inadmissible. Its name 
was derived, according to the current legend, from a 
person of the name of Croton, who afforded a hospi- 
table reception to Hercules during the wanderings of 
that hero; but having been accidentally killed by 
him, was buried on the spot, which Hercules foretold 
would eventually become the site of a mighty city. 
(Diod, iv. 24; Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 50; Ovid, Met. xv. 
12—18, 55; Etym. M. ». Kpérwy.) Hence we 
find Croton sometimes called the founder of the city, 
while the Crotoniats themselves paid peculiar ho- 
nours to Hercules as their tutelary divinity and 
Oekist. (Heraclid. Pont. 36; Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 40; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 172.) 

Crotona, as well as its neighbour Sybaris, seems 
to have rapidly risen to great prosperity ; but the 
general fact of its size, wealth, and power, is almost 
all that we know concerning it; its history during 
the first two centaries from its foundation being al- 
most a blank to us. But the fact that the walls of 
the city enclosed a space of not less than 12 miles in 
circuit (Liv. xxiv. 3), sufficiently proves the great 
power to which it had attained; and it is during this 
early period also that we find the Crotoniats extend- 
ing their dominion across the Bruttian peninsula, 
and founding the colony of Terina on the coast of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, as well as that of Caulonia 
between the parent city and Locri. Lametium also, 
or Lametini, on the Hipponian Gulf, as well as Scy]- 
lacium on the opposite side of the isthmus, must at 
this period have been subject to its rule. The great 
wealth and prosperity enjuyed by the two neighbour- 
ing cities of Crotona and Sybaris, seems to prove 
that they continued for a long time on terms of 
friendship, in accordance with their common Achaean 
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origin ; and the Oenotrian tribes of the interior were 
hot powerful enough to offer any obstacle to their 
growth, They thus became during the sixth cen- 
tury B.¢. two of the most populous, wealthy, and 
powerful cities of the Telenie name, Crotona, how- 
ever, was far less Juxurieus than its rival ; its inha- 
bitants devoted thetnselves particularly to athletic 
exercises, and beesime celebrated for the number of 
the prizes which they carried off at the Olympic 
gauines, (Strab, vi. p. 262.) The government of Cro- 
tonsa appears to have been of an oligarchie character; 
the supreme power being in the hands of a council of 
one thousand persons, wlio were, or claimed to be, 
descendants from the original settlers. (lambl. Ve 2. 
45; Val. Max, viii, 15. Ext. § 1.) This state of 
things continued without interruption, till the arrival 
of Pythagoras, an event that led to great changes 
both at Crotona and in the neighbouring cities. It 
was, apparently, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury (between Boe. 540 and 530) that that philo- 
sopher first established himself at Crotona, where he 
quickly attained to great power and influence, which 
he appears to have employed not only for philoso- 
phical, but for political purposes, But the nature 
of the politieal changes which he introduced, as well 
as the revolutions that followed, is involved in great 
obscurity. We learn, however, that besides the 
general influence which Pythagoras exerted over the 
citizens, and even over the Great Council, he formed 
a peculiar society of 800 young men among the most 
zealous of his disciples, who, without any legal au- 
thority, exereised the greatest influence over the de- 
liberations of the supreme assembly, This state of 
things continued for some time, until the growing 
unpopularity of the Pythagereans led to a democratic 
revolution, which ended in their expulsion from Cro- 
tuna and the overthrow of the Great Council, a de- 
Inocravie form of govertiment being substituted for 
the oligarchy, This revolution was not confined to 
Crotona, but extended to several other cities of 
Macha Graecia, where the Pythagereans had ob- 
tained ao sitnilar footing; their expulsion led to a 
period of contusion and disorder throughout the 
south of Italy. (Justin, xx. 4; Val. Max. viii. 15. 
Est. §.1; Diex. Laert. vii, 1. § 33; Tambl. Vie. 
Pyth, AAS—251, 255—2E2; VPorphyr. Vit. Pyth, 
54,55; Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. }'p. 625—550.) 

It was during the periad of the Pythagorean in- 
fluence (so far as we can trust the very confused 
and uncertain clironylogy of these events), that the 
war occurred between Crotena and Sybaris which 
ended in the destruction of the latter city. The ce- 
lebrated athlete Milo, himself a leading disciple of 
Pythagoras, was the commander of the Crotoniat 
any, Which is said to have ainounted to 100,000 
men, While that of the Svharites was three times as 
numerous ; notwithstanding which the former ob- 
tained a complete victory on the hanks of the ‘Traeis, 
and following up their advantage took the city of 
Sybaris, and utterly destroved it. The received date 
of this event is B.c. 510. (Died. xii. 9; Strab. vi, 
p. 263; Herod. v. 44, vi. 21; Iambl. Vit, Pyth. 
260; Seymn, Ch. 357—360.)  Polybius, however, 
represents the Crotoniats as concluding a league 
with Sybaris and Caulonia, after the expulsion of 
the Pythagoreans, a statement wholly irreconcilable 
with the history transtnitted by other anthors. (Pol. 
i. 39. See on this point Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. 
p- 559.) 

The next event of importance in the history of 
Crotona, would appear to be the great defeat which 
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the Crotoniats in their turn sustained at the nver 
Sagras, where it is said that their armr, thoes) 
consisting of 130,000 men, was routed by Tf 
Locrians and Rhegians with such slaughter, » 
inflict an indelible blow upon the prosjenty of ther 
city. (Strub. vi. pp. 261, 263; Cic. de V. DB. 2 3, 
Suid. s.c, dAnGerrepa.) Justin, on the cuntrary (a 
2, 3), represents this event as having taken pat 
before the arrival of Pythagoras: but the anthertt ¢ 
Strabo seems decidedly preferable on this point. and # 
more consistent with the general history af Crt 
Heyne, however, follows Justin, and places the bc 
of the Sagras as early as 360 8. c, and Mr, ne 
inclines to the same view. As no notice is toute a 
the extant books of Diodorus of so important @ 
event, it seems certain that it must have ovtred 
before B.c. 480. (Heyne, Prolus. Acod. x p 8: 


Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 552.) Strabo bas, be 


ever, certainly exaggerated the importance f Ss 
disaster in its effects on Crotona; for pearly a ct 


tury later that city is still spoken of as the mt 


pepulous and powerful of the Greek colonies @ tm 
part of Italy. (Diod. xiv. 103.) 
Very few notices of it are found in the item 


We learn only that the Crotoniats viewed > | 


vour the establishment of the new colony Tot 
riam, and concluded a treaty of alhance ma 6 


(Diod. xii. 11); and that during the Athens: 


dition to Sicily they endeavoured to preserve a sd 
neutrality, furnishing the Athenian tleet with pet 
sions, but refusing to allow the passage of the snl 
forces through their territory, (Diod. xiii. 3; T= 
vii. 35.) In B.c.389, when the elder Dienysius ated 
his arms across the Sicilian Strait, and presen # 
attack Canlonia, the Crotoniats pat themrins 2 2 
head of the Greek cities which opposed the Now? 
despot, but the confederate forces were tasit & 
feated by Dionysius at the river Hellejera: od 
the latter, following up his advantage, maie hed 
inaster of Caulonia, Hipponium, and Seyiieusn & 
last of which he wrested from the dominea & \tr 
tona. (Diod. xiv. 103—107; Strab, vi p 2h) 
No mention is found in Diodorus of his havin: =? 
any attack on Crotona itself, but Livy tells ust 
he surprised the citadel, and by this meats o* 
himself master of the city (Liv. xxiv. 3); of 
according to Dionysius, he retained pxssos * 
not Jess than 12 years. (Dionys, Exc. xix.) Ate 
the fall of the tyrant, Crotona appears to bare ™ 
vered its independence; but it suffered severe! = 
the growing power of the Lucanisns and Brot 
who pressed upon it from without, as well # ine 
domestic dissensions. It was at one time staal} 
besieged by the Brattians, and compelled 99% 
for aid to the Syracusans, who sent an armsveci @ 
its suceour under Heracleides and Sosistratss; a 
those generals seem to have carried on mince 
with the ditferent parties in Crotena, whist &* 
rise to revolutions in the city; and after the (7% 
niats had rid themselves of their Brottian tow * # 
treaty, they were engaged in a war with ther “*? 
exiles, (Diod. xix. 3, 10.) The condact of ts ¥™ 
entrusted to a general named Menedemas, 8° > 
feated the exiles, but appears to have seo O= 
established himself in the joa of dese 
power. (Id. xix. 10, xxi. 4.) In nc. 299, 4 
thocles made himself master of Crotona, ia FB 
established a garrison. (Id. xxi. 4. Exc. Hp 4% 
How long he retained jon uf it we hove >* 
but it is clear that all these successive rent" 


must have greatly impaired the prepenty ¢ CO 
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is, to which, according to Livy (xxiv. 3), the final | 


was given daring the war of Pyrrhus. The 

metances of this are very imperfectly known to 
& dot it appears that the Rhegians made them- 
fre masters of the city by treachery, put the 
fman garrison to the sword, and destroyed great 
it of the city. (Zonar. viii. 6. p. 127.) It subse- 
fectly passed into the power of Pyrrhus, but was 


Mtpreed and taken by the Roman consul Cornelius | 


fetows during the absence of that monarch in 
ily, 3c. 277. (Id. p. 123 ; Frontin. Strat. iii. 
L$4.) So reduced was the city after all these 
beaters, that little more than half the extent com- 


fie! within the walls continued to be inhabited. po 
| still able to send into the field an army of 100,000 


Liv. xxiv. 3.) 

In the Second Punic War the Brattians, with the 
@etance of the Carthaginian general Hanno, suc- 
miei in making themselves masters of Crotona, 
ih the exception of the citadel, which held out 
ntl the defenders were induced by Hanno to sur- 


tier upon terms; the aristocratic party, who had 
ruyen! it, being persuaded to migrate to Locri, and | 
_of their walls. (Liv. xxiii. 30.) 


vely of Bruttians introduced into the city to fill 
p the vacancy of its inhabitants. (Liv. xxiv. 2, 3.) 
« fortifications of Crotona, its port, and the 
rngth of its citadel, still rendered it a place of 
@e unportance in a military point of view, and 
wing the last years of the war it was the principal 
emgbold which remained in the hands of Hannibal, 
tw established his chief magazines there, and fixed 
» bead-quarters for three successive winters in its 


weediate neighbourhood. (Liv. xxix. 36, xxx. 19; _ 
pean. Annib. 57.) The ravages of this war ap- | 


mr to have completed the decay of Crotona; so that 
few years afterwanis, in B.c. 194, a colony of 
ah citizens was sent thither to recruit its ex- 
sasted population. (Liv. xxxiv. 45.) From this 
eal Crotona sank into the condition of an ob- 
we provincial town, and is not again mentioned in 
story until after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
» port, however, appears to have been always in 
me degree frequented as a place of passage to 
merce (Cic. ad Att. ix. 19); and an inscription 
i gives it the title of a colony in Imperial times 
fenmeen, /nscr. R. Neap. 73), though neither 
my nor Ptolemy acknowledges it as such. The 
oe of Crotona again appears in the wars of Beli- 
mee and Narses against the Goths (Procop. B. G. 


. 28, iv. 26); it was one of the few cities which | 


that time still retained some consideration in this 
of Italy, and continued under the sovereignty of 
» Byzantine Emperors till it passed with the rest 
the modern Calabria into the hands of the Nor- 
ms. The modern city of Cotrone is but a poor 
er, though ing about 5000 inhabitants, 
i a well-fortified citadel. This fortress undoubtedly 
“apees the sarne situation as the ancient arx, on a 
& projecting into the sea (Liv. xxiv. 3), and af- 
img in consequence some degree of shelter to the 
*. Bat the importance of the latter, though 
quently mentioned as one of the sources of the 
sperity of Crotona, must not be overrated. Po- 
ams expressly tells us that it was no good harbour, 
t only a Gepwds Spyos, or station, where ships 
ud ride in summer (Pol. x. 1), and that its value 
we from the absence of all harbours along this 
‘tof the Italian coast. The ancient city spread 
if out in the plain to the W. and N. of the citadel; 
the days of its prosperity it extended far across 
river Aesarus, which in consequence flowed 
wag the middle of the city; but as eurly as the 
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Second Punic War, the town had shrunk se much 
that the Aesarus formed its northern limit. and 
flowed on the outside of its walls. (Liv. xxiv. 3.) 
It is now about a mile to the N. of the modern town. 

We have scarcely any topographical information 
concerning the ancient city, and there are no ruins 
of itremaining. Many fragments of masonry and an- 
cient edifices are said to have been still in existence 
till about the middle of last century, when they were 
employed in the construction of a mole for the pro- 
tection of the port. Livy tells us that the walls of 
Crotona in the days of its greatness enclosed an ex- 
tent of 12 miles in circumference; and though ita 
pulation was not equal to that of Sybaris, it was 





men, Even in the time of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
when it had already declined much from its former 
prosperity, Crotona was still able to furnish a fleet of 
60 ships of war. (Diod. xiv. 100.) But in the 
Second Punic War the whole number of citizens of 
all ages had dwindled to less than 20,000, so that 
they were no longer able to defend the whole extent 


Crotona was celebrated in ancient times for the 
healthiness of its situation. An old legend repre- 
sented Archias, the founder of Syracuse, as having 
chosen wealth for his city, while Myscellus preferred 
health (Strab. vi. p. 269; Steph. B. v. Supdxov- 
gay): according to another tale, Myscellus, when he 
first visited Italy, preferred the situation of Sybaris, 
but was commanded by the oracle to adhere to the 
spot first indicated to him. (Strab. vi. p. 262.) 
To the favourable position of the city in this respect 
_ was ascribed the superiority of its citizens in athletic 

exercises, which was so remarkable that on one 
occasion they bore away the seven first prizes in the 
footrace at the Olympic games. (Strab. l.c.; Cic. 
| de Inv. ii. 1.) Among their athletes Milo was the 
most celebrated for his gigantic strength and power 
of body: (Biogr. Dict. art. Milo.) To the same 
cause was attributed the remarkable personal beauty 
for which their youths and maidens were distin- 
guished. (Cic. lc.) The system of training which 
produced these results was probably closely connected 
with the medical school for which Crotona was pau 
eminent in the days of Herodotus, the physicians of 
Crotona being regarded at that time as unquestion- 
ably the first in Greece (Herod. iii. 131), and at a 
later peried the school of Crotona still maintained 
its reputation by the side of those of Cos and Cnidus 
(Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 539). Among the most 
eminent of the physicians of Crotona we may notice 
Alemaeon, to whom the first introduction of anatorny 
was ascribed, and Democedes, who was for some 
time physician at the court of Darius, king of 
Persia, (Herod. iii. 129—138.) The great influ- 
ence exercised by Pythagoras during his residence 
at Crotona naturally raised up a numerous school of 
his disciples, many of whom perished in the political 
revolution that put an end to their power in that city, 
while the rest were dispersed and driven into exile: 
a long list of Pythagorean philosophers, natives of 
Crotona, is preserved to us by lamblichus ( Vit. J'yth. 
167); but the only two names of real eminence 
among them are those of Alemaeon, already mentioned, 
and Philolaus, whom however Iamblichus represents 
as belonging to Tarentum. (Diog. Laert. visi. 5, 7.) 

The territory of Crotona in the days of its pros- 
perity was extensive, stretching from sea to sea: on 
the N. it was bounded by the river Hylias (Thue. 
vii. 35), while to the S. it probably extended to the 
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confines of the Locrians, the intermediate towns of 
Seylletium and Caulonia being its colonies and 


dependencies. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, thoagh less fertile than that of Sybaris and 


Thurii, was well adapted for the growth of corn, 
and the luxuriant pastures of the valley of the 
Neaethus are celebrated by Theooritus, and retain 
their richness to the present day. [Nearrucs. ] 
The same poet, who has laid the scene of one of his 
ldylls in the neighbourhood of Crotona, speaks with 
praise of the banks of the Aesarus, which are now 
dreary and barren: as well as of the pastures and 
shady woods of two mountains called Physcus and 
Latymnum. These last must have been situated in 
the neighbourhood of Crotona, but cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty. (Theoer. iv. 17—19, 
23—25; and Schol. ad loc.; Swinburne’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 313.) 

Six miles distant from the city of Crotona was 
the celebrated temple of the Lacinian Juno, on the 
promontory of the same name. (Liv. xxiv. 3; Strab. 
vi. p. 261; Scyl. p. 5. § 13; Dionys. ler, 371; and 
Eustath. ad loc.) Livy calls it “ nobile templum, 
ipsa urbe nobilius:” indeed, there was no other 
temple of equal fame or sanctity in the whole of 
Magna Graeeia. The period of its foundation is 
wholly unknown. Virgil alludes to it as already in 
existence at the time of the voyage of Aeneas, and 
Dionysius tells us that a bronze cup was still pre- 
served there, which had been dedicated by that hero. 
(Virg. Aen. iii, 552; Dionys. i. 52.) Some legends 
ascribed its foundation to Hercules, others to La- 
cinius or Lacinus, who was said to have been dwell- 
ing there when it was visited by Hercules, and from 
Whom the protnontory derived its name: others, again, 
spoke of the beadland and sacred grove as having 
been presented by Thetis to Hera herself. (Diod. 
iv. 24; Taetz. ad Lycophr. 857, 1006; Serv. ad 
Aen. iii, 552.) These lezends may be considered 
as indieating that the temple did not owe its foun- 
dation to the Greck colonists of Crotona, but that 
there previously existed a sacred edifice, or at least 
a consecrated locality (7€4evos), on the spot, probably 
of Pelasgic origin. The temple of Hera became the 
scene of a great annual assembly of all the Italian 
Grecks, at which a procession took piace in honour 
of the goddess, to whom splendid offerings were 
made; and this festival became a favourite occasion 
for the Greeks of the neighbouring cities to display 
their magnificence. (Psend. Arist. de Mirab, 96 ; 
Athen, xii. p. 541.) | The interior of the temple was 
adorned with paintings, executed by order of the 
Crotoniats at the publie cost, among which the most 
celebrated was that of Helen by Zeuxis, for the 
execution of which that artist was allowed to select 
five of the most beautiful virgins of the city as his 
models. (Cie. de Jur. ii. 1; Plin. xxxv. 9, s. 36.) 
Besides abundance of oceasional offerings of the most 
costly description, the teinple derived great wealth 
from its permanent revenues, especially its cattle, 
out of the produce of which a column of solid gold 
was formed, and set up iu the sanctuary. (Liv. 
xxiv. 3.) Immediately adjoining the temple itself 
Was an extensive grove, or rather forest, of tall pine- 
trees, enclosing within it rich pastures, on which the 
cattle belonging to the temple were allowed to feed, 
unprotected and uninjured. (Ibid.) 

‘The immense mass of treasures that had thus 
accumulated in the temple is said to have excited 
the capidity of Hannibal, during the time that he 
was established in its neighbourhood, but he was 
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warned by the goddess herself in a dream to rin 
from touching them. (Cic. de Jiiz. L 24.) lt we 
at the same period that he dedicated there a brorze 
tablet, containing a detailed account of his wars = 
Spain and Italy, the number of bis forces, &c_, wich 
was consulted, and is frequently referred to, by te 
historian Polybius. (Pol, iii. 33,56.) But theoz> 
this celebrated sanctuary had been spared bxb by 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal, it was profaned by the Rona 
censor Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who, in s.c. 173, simppe: 
it of half its roof, which was compored of marie 
slabs instead of tiles, for the purpese of adoruing t 
temple of Fortuna Equestris, which he was emxurz 
at Rome. The outrage was, indeed, severeiy a> 
sured by the senate, who caused the sinbs tc ® 
carried back to Lacinium, but in the decayed oe- 
dition of the province, it was found impeswhe ¥ 
replace them. (Liv. xlii. 3; Val. Max. i L § 3:} 
The decay of the temple may probably be dared « 
commencing from this period, and must hare resu ot 
from the general decline of the neighbourmg Gus 
and country. But Appian tells us that it was eu 
wealthy, and replete with offerings, as late as ac 
36, when it was plundered by Sex. Pormpeims. (App 
B.C. ¥. 133.) Hence Strabo speaks of it as ba. =: 
in his time lost its wealth, thouzh the temple met 
was still in existence. Pliny mentions the Laczuin 
Promontory, but without noticing the teape. hb 
appears, however, from extant remains, as *¥e2 » 
from an inscription, “ Herae Laciniae,” found m te 
ruins, that it still continued to subsist as a rd 
edifice down to a late period. (Dionrs. i 52; Serb 
vi. p. 261; Mommsen, 7, R. N. 72.) 

The ruins of this celebrated temple are bat Ine 
siderable; one column alone is standing. of thy 
Doric order, closely resembling those of Metapeatce . 
it is based on a foundation of large stones cat ate 
facets ; but some admixture of brickwork shows that 
the building must have been repaired in Domes 
times. A second column was standing till pear whe 
middle of the last century; and considerable remucrs 
of the pavement, and the wall which formed we 
peribolus of the temple, were carried off to be usd 
in the construction of the mole and the bisb=s 
palace at Cotrone. Riedesel, who visited these rome 
in 1767, and upon whose authority many mekee 
writers have described the building as of emarmmens 
extent, appears to have been misled by sume mame 
of masonry (of reticulated work, and therefor ce- 
tainly of Roman constraction), more than 10) rants 
distant from the column, and which could newer 


ments are generally known by the absurd appeitue 
of the School of Pythagoras, The position of the 
temple on a bold projecting rock (as described 
Lucan. ii. 434), must have been very strikize, 
manding a noble view in all directions, amd 
a landmark to voyagers, who were in the bstst af 
striking across the bay direct from the lsproms 
Promontory to that of Lacinium (Viry. 4a. & 
552). The single column that forms its siitay 
remnant, still serves the same (Swistaree 9 
Travels, vol. i, pp. 321323; Craven, Sesthers 
Tour, p, 238.) 

The coins of Crotona are tery numerous: the 
more ancient ones are of the class called meta, 
having the one side convex, the other comate : a 
mode of coi peculiar to the cities ot Mages 
Graccia. The type of all these earlier coms & @ 
tripod, as on the one anpexed, in allasion te the 
oracle of Delphi, in pursuance of which tbe aty was 
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vended ; later coins have the head of the Lacinian 
lene, and on the reverse the figure of Hercules. 
see the second of those figured below.) [E.H.B.] 
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CRUNI (Kpotvo:), a town in Moesia, on the river 
ims, was, at a later time, called Dionysupolis or 
idtiopolis. (Strab. p. 319; Scymn. Fragm. 4; 
amym. Peripl 13; Steph. Byz. s. v. Avovvcou- 
Ms; Plin. iv. 18; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24; Hierocl. 
. 637; Itin. Ant. p. 228; Geogr, Rav. 1v. 6; Con- 
wot. Porphyr. de Them. ii. 1.) [L. 8.] 

CREUPTURICIS VILLA, a place in the country 
' the Frisians, where 400 Roman soldiers made 
way with themselves, that they might not fall into 
e bamls of the Frisians. (Tac. Ann. iv.73.) It is 
entified with a place called Hem Ryck. [L.S.] 

CRUSI'NILE, a in Gallia, according to the 
able, on a route Cabillio, that is Cabillonum 
Chilons-sur-Sadne), to Vesontio (Besangon). It 
= between Vesontioand Ponte Dubris of the Table, 
mt is Pons Dubis, which is Ponthour, on the 
wale. The place is therefore between Ponthour 
ul Besancon; but such obscure places cannot be 
wily determined by distances. Walckenaer and 
hers place Crusinie at Orchamps near the Doubs, 
here there are said to be Roman remains. D’An- 
ie places it near Crissei, being determined, as he 
ten is, by mere resemblance of name. ([G. L.] 

CRUSLS (Kpovels, Thuc. ii. 79; Steph. B.; Kpoo- 
=e, Herod. vii. 123: Eth. Kpovoaios, Dionys. i. 49). 
le Crosasea, Crusaea, or Crusis, was sometimes 
meidered as a part of Mygdonia, but is distinguished 
mm it by Herodotus (/. c.), who describes it as 
maprebending all the maritime country on the 
bermaic gulf from Potidaea to the bay of Therma, 
here Myrdonia commenced. The cities of this dis- 
tet were Lipaxus, Combreia, Lisae, Gigonus, Campsa, 
ils, and Aeneia. Livy (xliv. 10) mentions an 
tigeneia [ AwtiGong1A ], which was perhaps one 
f the towns on that coast noticed by Herodotus, 
Mich bad been repaired by one of the Antigoni. 
Derydides (ii. 79) speaks of the peltasts of this 
etriet: this kind of troops, between heavy and light. 
feed, furnished with a short spear and light shield, 
pear to have taken their rise arnong the Chalcidic 
eeka, and were equipped in a manner half Greek 
af Thracian. (Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. vi. 
+ 358.) [E. B. J.J 

CRUSTUME RIUM, CRUSTUME'RLIA, or CRU- 
TUMIUM (Kpoverouépiov and Kpovorouepia, 
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Dionys., Steph. B.: Eth. Kpovoropepivos, Jd.; in 
Latin almost always Crustuminus, though Varro, 
L, L. ¥. 81, has Crustumerinus), an ancient city of 
Latium, on the borders of the Sabine country, be- 
tween Fidenae and Eretum. It is reckoned by Plu- 
tarch (Rom. 17) a Sabine city, and would certainly 
appear to have been in later times regarded as such. 
But Dionysius expressly calls it a colony of Alba, 
founded at the same time with Fidenae and Nomen- 
tum (Dionys. ii 36, 53); and its name also appears 
in the list of Alban colonies given by Diodorus (ap. 
Euseb. Arm. p. 185; Orig. G. Rom. 17). Other 
writers represent it as still more ancient. Cassius 
Hemina ascribed its foundation to the Siculi: and, 
in accordance with this Virgil includes it among the 
“ five great cities” that were the first to take up 
arms against Aeneas, all of which he certainly 
meant to designate as Latin towns. (Virg. Aen. vii. 
631; Serv. ad loc.) Pliny also mentions Crustu- 
merium among the cities of Latium, of which no 
vestiges remained in his time. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 
Silius Italicus calls it “ priscum Crustumium,” 
though he says it was less ancient than Antemnae. 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 367.) 

Its name first occurs in Roman history among the 
cities which took up arms against Romulus, to 
avenge the rape of their wornen at the Consualia; 
on this occasion Crustumerium combined with 
Antemnae and Caenina; but instead of uniting their 
arms they are said to have opposed Romulus singly, 
and been successively defeated and conquered. 
Crustumerium shared the same fate as its con- 
federates: it was taken by Romulus, who removed a 
part of its inhabitants to Rome, and sent a Roman 
colony to supply their place. (Liv. i. 9—11; 
Dionys. ii. 36; Plut. Rom. 17.) But notwith- 
standing this tale of a Roman colony, we find Cru- 
stumerium next appearing as an independent city in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; it was one of the 
cities conquered by that monarch from the Prisci 
Latini. (Liv. i. 38; Dionys. iii. 49.) On this oc- 
casion Dionysius’ tells us that it received a fresh ac. 
cession of Roman colonists; but this did not secure 
its allegiance, and it was captured for the third time, 
in the first years of the Roman republic, B.c, 499. 
(Liv. ii. 19.) From this time it appears to have 
continued in a state of dependency, if not subjection, 
to Rome; and its territory in consequence suffered 
repeatedly from the incursions and depredations of 
the Sabines, to whose attacks it was immediately 
exposed. (Liv. ii. 64; Dionys. vi. 34, x. 26.) Its 
name again occurs in B.c. 447, when the army, 
which was led by the Decemvirs against the Sa- 
bines, deserted their standards, and retreated of their 
own accord to Crustumerium in the Roman territory. 
(Dionys. xi. 23; Liv. iii. 42.) It would seem pro- 
bable that this was the event subsequently known 
as the “ Crustumerina secessio” (Varr. L. L. v. 
81); but that expression is distinctly applied by 
Varro to the first secession (B.c. 493), when the 
plebeians occupied the Mons Sacer. It would seem, 
therefore, that he followed some authorities different 
from the received annals; for it is scarcely possible 
to reconcile the two, by including the Mons Sacer in 
the Crustumine territory. [Sacer Mons. 

From this time the name of the city of Crustu- 
merium never again appears in history, and is found 
only in Pliny’s list of the extinct cities of Latium 
(iii. 5. s. 9); but its territory (ager Crustuminus) 
is repeatedly alluded to; and there can be no doubt 
that it was included in, and gave name to, the 
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Roman tribe which bore the name of Crnstumina, 
and which was place} for the mest part among the 
Sabines. (Liv. xl. 34; Cie. pro Balb. 25, pro 
Plane. 16.) The period at which this was con- 
stituted, catinot be tixed with certainty; but it must 
be placed after B.c. 499, when Crustumeriuin ap- 
pears for the last time as an independent town, and 
before B.c. 393. (Mommsen, Aenische Tribus, 
pp. 9, 10.) The territory of Crustumerium was 
huted for its fertility: the strip of plain on the left 
Dank of the Tiber consisted of fat rich fields, which 
seem to have produced abundance of corn, so that 
even at a very early period the Crustumerians are 
represented as sending supplies from thence to Rome. 
(Liv. i. 20: Dionys, ii. 53; Cie. pro Flace. 29.) 
Virgil also speaks of this district as producing 
abundance of pears, the fruit of which, according to 
Servius, was distinguished for being red only on one 
side, a peculiarity which they still retain, (Virg. 
Georg. ii. 883 Serv. ad lve. ; Gell, Top. ef Rome, 
p. 191.) 

The precise site of Crustumerium has rot been 
determined, but that of its territery is fixed with 
unusual clearness, Tt adjeined the Via Salaria and 
the Tiber, which latter river divided it from the 
Veientines, beginuing from a point 13> miles above 
Rome, till it met the territory of Fidenae, On the 
N, it probably adjoined that of Eretum.  (Plin. iii. 
5.3.9. § 53; Varr. #1. 14; Liv. iii, 42.) The 
situation ef the city must therefore be sought within 
these limits; but no ruins have been traced to mark 
the exact spot. It doubtless oceupied the summit 
of one of the hills overlooking the Tiber; and a place 
called Marcighana Veechia, indicated by Claverius, 
about 9 qiles froin Rome, and 34 bevond Fidenae, is 
on the whole the most probable. (Cluver. Ztal. p. 
658; Nibby, Jiintorne di Roma, vol. i. p. 526; 
Abeken, Mitted Italien, p. 79.) [E. HB} 

CRUSTU'MIUS, a river of Umbria, flowing into 
the Adriatic Sea between Ariminum and Pisauram. 
It is noticed by Phiny as in the vicinity of Ariminum, 
but in a manner that woald have rather led to the 
supposition that it was on the N. side of that city. 
Tiere ean, however, be no doubt that it is the same 
river of which the naine is corrupted in the Tabula 
into “ Rustunumn,” and which is there placed S. of 
Arininam, It inay therefore be pretty safely iden- 
tificd with the Coner, whieh enters the sea at La 
Cattolica, and is described as a mountain stream, 
liable to sudden and violent inmndations when swollen 
by the melted suews, Hence the epithet given it by 
Lucan, of “ Crustirninin rapax” (Lue. i, 406; Plin. 
i. 15s. 20; Tab. Peut.). Vibius Sequester (p. 8) 
asserts that there was a town of the same name at 
its mouth, but this is probably a mistake, (E.H.B.] 

CRYA (Kpva: Ath, Kpvevs), a city of Lycia, 
acearding to Stephanus (s.7.). He quotes the first 
hook of the Lyrtome of Artemidorus, and the follow- 
ing passage: — "Sand there are also other ishinds of 
the Cryeis, Carysis and Alina.” Pliny (v. 31), who 
may have bad the same or some like authority, says 
“ Crveon tres,” hy which he means that there were 
three islands off or near to Crya; but he does not 
mine them. Hliny (v.28) places Crva in Caria, 
and he mentions it after Daedala, under the name 
of Crva fugitivernm.” According to his descrip- 
tion it is on the gulf of Glaueus. The Stadiasmus 
Jiuces it, under the name Kpoda, 160 stadia from 
Tehnissns tu the west. Mela (i. 16) speaks merely 
of a promentorium Crva. In Ptolemy the name is 
Written Carya, and it is assigned to Lycia. (G. L.] 
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CRYASSUS (Kpvaoads: Eth. Kovascets), a ocr 
of Caria, according to Stephanos (¢.¢.). Lt des 
net appear what his authority is; but Leake (dame 
Minor, p. 225) assumes that it is Plauarch (de 
Virt. Mul.). Some critics furtber assume tha: Crva 
and Cryassus are the same place. The mum, 
however, are distinct enough; and if there» «a7 
one place meant, we have two names. There 5 2 
the modern town of Aedos an inscription, ic "5.5 
both Chalee [CitaLce} and Cryassus are mety2ei: 
and the inscription contains the feminine thax tee 
Kpvacais, and so far confirms Stephanus (Leats. 
Asia Minor, p. 224, note.) If the old story ss tro 
(Volyaen. Strat. viii. 64), Cryassus was 1 Carat 
city which some Melians seized, and kiled Ge 
natives. (G.L; 

CRYPTUS PORTUS (Kpurrds Aysx), at OF 
straits of the Persian gulf (Ptol. vi. 7), by xane sap 
posed to be represented by the modern Setar. Me. 
Forster maintains it to be identical with the Ammbe 
cuta of Pliny, and finds it at Muscat m Oem 
(Arabia, vol. ii, pp. 231—233.) “Its name. * or 
hidden harbour,’ is clearly descriptive, and & 3 & 
seriptive exclusively of Muscat: for this port 3 & 
presented, by the latest authonties, as so abut 
trom the sea by the rocks which encomyass Us 
nuble harbour, that the first sight of the entrant 
obtained only on the actual approach of the ra ¢ 
front of the basin betore the town.”  Thas, ¥= 
Fraser says, “ the entrance is so little cotsje oe, 
that a stranger unacquainted with the black mt 
that surround it, would scarcely detect it, on ame 
from sea.” CS 

CTENUS PORTUS (Krevots Aiunr, Srab 
pp. 308. 312), the port which from the XN. = 
meeting the SyMBOLON Portvs on the S.. mc 9 
the smaller or Heracleotic Chersonesus as mag 
part of the greater or Tauric Chersenesas. |: 4 
identified with the harbour of Serastopel, woe 3 
descrilwd as one of the finest in the world ax 8 
resetsbling that of Malta. It is divided inte tot 
coves, A full account of it will be found is (lot 
(Trav, vol. ii, p. 199; Jones, Trae. vol. 2 p 29: 
comp, Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 110). [E b!) 

CTESIPHON (Krnoipey: Eth. Kryeerte 
a large city in the southern of Asstra & 
left or eastern bank of the Tigris, the origin of ied 
is uncertain, It is first mentioned by Pelstea(™ 
45), iu his narrative of the war between Anpas 
the Great and Molo, Ammianus (xxiii. 6) stimu 
its foundation toa Parthian ruler named Varo 
or Varanes, but history has not recorded whe be = 
or at what period he lived. It is certain, herr. 
that it was not a place of great nenoe Ts 
Parthian empire was firmly established. ht me @ 
the decay of Seleuceia, as that city had upe ‘# 
fall of the earlier capital, Babylon; and Amaas 
may be right in attributing to the Parthian Pacers, 
the son of Orodes, the magnificence for whirt 0 
came celebrated. Strabo (Epit. xi. 32) decom 
Ctesiphon as the winter residence of the Partust 
kings, who lived there at that season owing t» te 
mildness of the climate; while they passed t= 
summer in Hyrcania, or at Ecbatana, the eos 
and more illustrious roval seat. It jong rman & 
place of considerable importance, especially a Se 
time of the restoration of the Persian empire w=" 
the early Sassanian princes, Tacitus (4aa n 4) 
calls it “ sedes imperii.” Its popolaticn mast st 
been very large, as from it alone Severts caw. 4 
100,000 prisoners. (Herodian, iii 30; Dus Ces 
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; Spartian. Sever. c.16; Zosim.i.8.) It was 
string place at the time of Julian's invasion 
. Mare. xxiv. 6; Greg. Naz. Orat. in Julian, | 
| in the tirne of Gallienus,—for, though Ode- 
was able to ravage the Whole of the adjoining 
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the valley of Corfiniam and Sulmo, and about 5 
iniles from the pass of the Forca Carrosa, where 
the Via Valeria traverses the ridge in question. It 
would be thus on the very confines of the Marsi and 
Peligni, but it is not known to which people it be- 


(as far as Emisa, the walls of Ctesiphon were _ longed. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 139, 140; but see 
otly strong to protect those who fled within | Kramer, Der Fuciner See, p.61, note.) [E.H.B.] 
(Zesim. i. 39.) From the fact that Pliny | CUCU’SUS (4 Kovxovoods, Eustath. ad Dion. 
) states that Ctesiphon was in Chalonitis and | Per. 694), COCU'SUS, or COCU’SUM, a place in 
iybius (v.44) speaks of KaAviris, it has been | Cataonia several times mentioned in the Antonine 


ured by some geographers that Ctesiphon was | 
site of the primeval city Chalneh (Genes. x. 
at there is no reason to suppose that Chalonitis 
i so far to the west, and we have no certain 
e that it derived its name from Chalneh. | 
ym. Queest. in Genes. and Comment. Amos. | 
In more modern times the site of Ctesiphon 
n identified with a place called by the Arabs 
dain (the two cities). (Abulfeda, Geogr. 
»al-Vardi's Descript. of Irak, Niebuhr, vol. 
05.) At present there are in the neighbour- 
me ruins popularly called Tak Kesra, or the 
{ Chosroes, which have been noticed by many | 
m, and have been supposed to be remains of | 
ace of one of the Sassanian princes at this | 
(Niebuhr, Z c.; Ives, Travels, ii. 112; 
‘alle, i. lett. 18.) V.j 
MENE (Kripéryn), a town in Thessaly, on 
vers of Dolopia and Phthia, near the lake 
(Apoll. Rhod. i. 67.) The town called 
‘im the present text of Livy (xxxii. 13) is 
f a corruption of Ctimene, Stephanus B. 
# a tradition, that Ctimene had been given 
tus to Phoenix (4. v. Kriuéen). (Leake, 
ra Greece, vol. iv. p. 517.) 
‘RIUS, or CURA’LIUS. 
y. [Cremivas.] 
river of Boeotia. [See p. 412, b.] 
ALLUM, a place which the consul Cn. Man- 
¥ to in his march into Galatia from the river | 
[Avanyper.] He passed through the 
or wodjexs country before he reached “ Cu- 
Gallogreciae castellam.” (Liv. xxxviii, 18.) 
‘uballum or Cuballus he reached the river 
uk, and crossing it came to Gordium. Livy 
at Manlias marched from Cuballum to the 
us “ continentibus itineribus;” but that ex- 
| does not tell us the number of marches. 
lays that “ it is evident that the consul was 
ching in any regular line during these days ;” 
thinks it “ not at all improbable that he may 
vaneed as far southward as the Caballucome, 
nthe Table at 23 M. P. from Laodiceia, and 
nin Sahatra; and consequently that the Ca- 
ne of the Table may be the same as the Cu- 
of Livy” (Asia Minor, p. 89). Any opimon 
anent a geographer is entitled to consider- 
st an examination of the narrative of Livy 
the position of Caballncome will show that 
™ cannot possibly be the place where the 
lanes Catallacome. [G. L.] 
. [Brrvnices Cunt.] 
ULUM (Kebrovaoy, Strab, v. p. 238), a town 
ral Italy, mentioned only by Strabo, who tells , 
it us near the Via Valeria, but not on it, and 
0 place it after Carsevli and Alba, in follow- 
course of that road. There can be little 
vat it has been correctly fixed by Holstenius | 
d Clue. p. 155), at a place still called Cu- | 





1. A river of 








Itin. ; and ly the Octacuscus of the Table. 
The Itin. places it 62 M. P. from Comana of Cappa- 
docia. It was the place of banishment of Chrysos- 
tomus, A. p. 404. It seems to be Cocsou or Gogsyn, 
as it is named in some modern maps. [CaTAon1a, 
p. 569. {G. L.] 
CUICUL (/tin, Ant. p. 29; Notit. Afr.: CuL- 
cnuL, Tab, Peut.; KobAxova xodwvia, Pwol. iv. 3. 
§ 29: Jimmilah, Ru.), a city of Numidia Caesari- 
ensis (aft. Sitifensis), on the right bank of the river 
Ampsaga, 25 M. P. north-east of Sitifis, on the high 
road to Constantina. [P. 8.] 
CU'LARO, afterwards GRATIANO’POLIS (Gre- 
noble), a town in Gallia, on the Isara (/sére), a 
branch of the Khone. It is placed in the Table, 
under the corrupted name of Culahone, on a road 
from the Alpis Cottia (Mont Genérre) to Vienna 
(Vienne). It has been a matter of dispute whether 
Cularo was in the territory of the Allobroges, but 
there is little doubt that it was. There is a letter 
from Plancus to Cicero (ad Fam. x. 23), which is 
dated “ Cularone ex finibus Allobrogum.” The 
common reading is * Civarone,” or “ Ciurone;” but 
there is also a reading “ Cuiarone,” which in fact is 


_ the same, the only difference being in the position of 


the “i.” There seems no doubt that this name re- 
presents “ Cularone.” A modern French writer, who 
admits that Plancus wrote his letter from Cularo, 
maintains that “ ex finibus ” means “ near the fron- 
tiers of the Allobroges,” a translation quite incon- 
sistent with Latin usage. The Geographer of Ra- 
venna writes the name “Curaro,” instead of “ Cu- 
laro;” and “ Curaro” only differs from “ Cuiaro,” 
one of the readings in Cicero's text, in a single letter, 
“i,” which may easily be confounded with “ r.” 

It appears from two inscriptions found on one of 
the old gates of Grenoble,—one of which has only 
been demolished within the memory of man,—that 
Cularo retained its name to A.p. 288. Nothing is 
known of Cularo for a long time after this letter of 
Plancus. Three hundred and thirty-two years later 
M. Aurelius Val. Maximianus restored the walis of 
Cularo, and gave his surname Herculeus tq that 
gate of the city which was previously called Vien- 
nensis, and the name Jovia to the gate which was 
previously called Romana. This is proved by the 
two inscriptions, which have been correctly pub- 
lished in the work of Champollion de Figeac, Anti- 
quités de Grenoble. It is said that 83 inscriptions 
have been found at Grenoble at different times. 
The restoration of the walls of Cularo, already men- 
tioned, was made abont A. p. 288. In A. p, 379, 
the emperor Gratianus, being in Gaul, enlarged Cu- 
laro, and gave to it his own name Gratianopolis, 
which it preserves in the corrupted form of Gre- 
noble. It seems likely that Gratianus made it a 
bishop's see; at least we know that there was a 
bishop of Gratianopolis in A.p. 381. Civitas Gra- 
tianopolis appears in the Notitia of the provinces of 


emall town on the ridge of the Apennines, | Gallia among the cities of the division of Gallia 
jarates the basin of the lake Fucinus from | called Viennensis; and yet the old name Cularo was 
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sometimes still used, for in the Notitia of the Em- 
pire it is called Calaro, which means Cularo, 

It has been supposed by some geographers that 
Cularo was on an eminence on the right bank of the 
Tsere, but Grenoble is on the left hank of the river, 
There is, however, no foundation for this opinion, 
which seems to have been adopted by those who 
suppose that the Isara was the limit of the territory 
of the Allobroges, and that if Cularo was on the left 
bank it would net be within this territory. (D'An- 
ville, Notice, yic.; Walckenaer, Geog, g'c., vol. i. p. 
263.) [G. L.] 

CULCHUL. (Cricri] 

CUMAE (Kvyn, Strab., Thue, &e.; Koduau, Ptol.: 
Eth. Kuuaios, Cumanus: Cuma), a city on the coast 
of Cainpania, about six miles N, of Cape Misenum, 
It was one of the most ancient as well as celebrated 
of the Greek colonies in Italy, and Strabo expressly 
tells us that it was the earliest of all the Greek set- 
tlements either in that country or Sicily (Strab. v. 
p. 243), a statement which there is no reason for 
rejecting, although we may safely refuse to receive 
as historieal the date assigned it by the later Greek 
chronologers, who would carry it back as far as 
1050 Bie. (Hieronym. Chron. p. 100; Enseb. ed. 
Seal. p. 135.) Velleins Paterculus (i, 4), who men- 
tions its foundation next to that of Magnesia, and 
before the Aeolic and louie migrations, must have 
adopted a similar view, though be does not venture 
to fix the year. ‘The statements of a mythical cha- 
racter connected with its foundation, which represent 
the fleet of the colonists as guided by a dove, or by 
the nocturnal sound of brass cymbals, in themselves 
point to a very early period, which would leave room 
for such fabulous embellishments, (Vell. Pat. 1 e.; 
Niebuhr, vol. iii, p. 177.) There is some discrepancy 
in regard to the people by whom it was founded, but 
there is little doubt that the statement of Strabo 
may be relied on, who describes it as a joint colony 
of the Chaleidians in Fuboea, and the Cymaeans of 
Acolis: the two founders being Hippocles of Cyme, 
and Mezasthenes of Chaleis, and it being agreed that 
the new settlement should bear the name of one of 
its parent cities, while it ranked as a colony of the 
other, (Strab. v. p. 243.) Hence we always find 
Cumae termed a Chalcidic, or Euboean city, though 
its name, as well as local traditions, preserved the 
recollection of its connection with the Asiatic Cyme, 
(Thue. vi. 3; Liv, viii. 22; I'lin. ii). 5.8.9; Virg. Aen. 
vi. 2; Ovid, Met. xiv. 155; Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 24, 118.) 
Velleins however, as well as Dionysius, drops all 
Mention of the Cymacans among the orizinal colonists, 
and speaks of Cumae as founded by the Chalcidians, 
under Hippocles and Megasthenes, while Dionysius 
calls ita Greck city founded by the Lretrians and 
Chaleidians. Those writers indeed who adopted the 
very early date assigned to its settlement by the 
Greck chronologers, which placed it before the Acolic 
migration, were compelled toexclude all co-operation 
on the part of the Asiatic Cyme; and it was probably 
in order to overcome this difticulty that Seyimnus 
Chius represents it as colonised first by the Chalci- 
dians, and afterwards by the Acolians. (Vell. Pat. 
i. 5; Dionys. vii. 3; Seyinn, Ch. 236—239,)  Ac- 
cording to Livy (viii. 22) the original settlement was 
made in the island of Aenaria, but the new comers 
found themsclyes so much disturbed by earthquakes 
and voleanic eruptions, that they removed from thence 
to the mainland, Strabo (v. p. 247) also notices the 
establishment of a colony of Eretrians and Chalei- 
diaus in Acnaria, but without indicating its date. 
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Whatever may have been the real epoch of she 
foundation of Cumae, it is certain that it rapeir 
rose to great wealth and prospenty, The extract- 
dinary fertility of the surrounding eaptry, as wel 
as the excellence of the neighbouring ports, ga & 
immense advantages, aud the native ppaloe ¢ 
the interior seems to have been too scanty of tm 
feeble to offer any obstacle to the progress of te 
rising city. The period of its greatest prospertt me 
probably from 700—500 B.c.: at this ume x te 
incontestably the first city in this part of Italy ed 
had extended its dominion over a creat part of “> 
province subsequently known as Campania Th 
fertile tract of plain called the Phlegraran tid: "ws 
included in its territory, as well as the vine-cr-enz 
hills that separate this plain from the Bay of Napes. 
on which Cumae possessed the two excelleot pero 4 
Misenum and Dicaearchia. (Dionvs. vi. 3.) A Foe 
more distant it had planted the toarishing ook ¢ 
Neapolis, which was doubtless at this time st. & 
pendent upon its t city: and the sarod 
which calls Abella and Nola Chalcidic towns (bass, 
xx. 1) evidently indicates that Camae had nt wt 
extended its influence over the interior, but Sa 
sought to strengthen it by the establishees 7 
regular colonies. The great extent of its wa:e ste 
attested in the Augustan age its furmer power. az 
al] accounts represent it as almost nvaice & 
Achacan colonies of Crotona and Svhars m et: 
and population. The government, like that of ot 
of the Greck cities in Italy, was aristocrepal & 
continued so until the overthrow of tts biera> ¥ 
Aristodemus, (Dionys. vii. 4.) The dechne of Cuma 
was probably owing in the first instance to tk > 
creasing power of the Etruscans, and uit be 
the maritime superiority established br tbat p:<# 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. But the Etruscan cao# 
of Campania soon brought them into hostile cls-2 
by land also: and the first event in the hete d 
Cumae that has been transmitted te us, tbat d 
the successful opposition which it was she tt 
to a vast host of invaders, consisting (it is ss) * 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Dannians (?). Bua 
rated as are the numbers of these eneuies whe & 
said to have bronght into the field 500.000 fort. of 
28,000 horse, there seems po reason to dot 
historical fact of the invasion and its rH 
(Dionys. vii. 3, 4.) According to Diavrsins, 1 14 
place about 20 years before the usurpaten o > 
todemus, who first rose to distinction sp= “# 
occasion, and was subsequently appointed t 
the auxiliary force sent by the Cumaecans te 
the Aricians against Aruns, the son of P= 
(Liv. ii. 14; Dionys, v. 36, vii. 5,6.) His er 
in this expedition paved the way to lis asus? 
of supreme power, which he attained ty thy = 
arts as inany other despots, by flattering the po*™ 
of the multitude, and making use of the dso? 
party to overthrow the oligarchy, after whx) 
proceeded to surround himself with a gnant ¢ ex 
partisans, and disarm the rest of the people [te 
nysius has left us a circumstantial account a St 
rise, government, and fall of Aristademas (ra 5 
11; Diod. vii, Exe. Vales. p. 547), which, poet} 
standing the scepticism of Niebabr (voi. i pS + 
vol. iii. p.178), may probably be received as beaut = 
at least in its main outlines. Acoording to Ue 
author his usurpation may be dated in ro 4% 
and he appears to have retained the sovereigs pv? 
fur nbove 20 years, when he was expeliat " & 
descendants of those whom he Lad put to dex € 
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i into exile. It was during this period that 
inias Superbus, the exiled king of Rome, took 
1 at Cumae, where he shortly after ended his 
n. c, 496. (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 21.) Aris- 
us was still roler of the city when the Roman 
lic sent an embassy to beg for supplies of corn 
e of a great famine (B. c. 492), but the ships, 
had been already loaded with grain, were 
by the tyrant and confiscated, as an alleged 
lent for the property of Tarquin. (Liv. ii. 34; 
&, vil, 2, 12.) 
despotism such as that of Aristodemus is 
rated, and the civil dissensions that must 
ittended its overthrow as well as its establish- 
could not but weaken the power and impair 
“perity of Cumse, and render her less able to 
rith the increasing power of the Etruscans. 
, the next time her name is mentioned in 
', we find her invoking the aid of Hieron, the 
sewerful despot of Syracuse, against the com- 
fieets of the Tyrrhenians and the Cartha- 
4, who had attacked her by sea, and threat- 
er very existence. The victory of Hieron on 
vasion (8, c. 474) not only delivered Cumae 
nmediate danger, but appears to have given a 
blow to the maritime power of the Etruscans. 
xi. 51; Pind. Pyth. i. 136—146, and Schol. 
) Nor do we hear of the latter any further 
ng Curae by land; and that city appears to 
ajoyed an interval of repose, which, so far as 
| judge, would seem to have been a period 
iderable prosperity: but a more formidable 
now threatened it from the growing power of 
maites, who, in ns. c. 423, made themselves 
io Capua, and only three years afterwards, 
rfeating the Cumaeans in the field, laid siege 
t city, and after repeated attacks succeeded 
rmg it by assault. No mercy was shown by 
iguerors : the unfortunate city was given up to 
many of its citizens put to the sword, and the 
| ute slavery, except such as were able to make 
scape to Neapolis: while their wives and 
ers were forced to cohabit with the Campanian 
wa, Who established a colony in the city. (Liv. 
Died. xii. 76; Strab. v. p. 243.) The date 
event is given by Livy as p.c.420; and the 


hip of Aristion, to which it is assigned by | 


is, would give the same date (n. c. 421— 
at the Roman consulship, to which the latter 
t, is that of m.c. 428: the former date is 
’ the trne one. 

i this period Cumae ceased to be a Greek 
wogh still retaining many traces of Hellenic 
wi custems, which subsisted down to the 
an age: but a fatal blow had been given to 
perity, and it sank benceforth into the con- 
{ s second-rate Campanian town, Having 
in the general defection of the Campanians 
me and in their subsequent defeat, it was 
338 admitted to the Roman franchise, though 
without the right of suffrage (Liv. viii. 14): 
time it obtained the full franchise we know 
it ems at a later period to have not only 
the fullest municipal privileges, but to have 
rarded by the Romans with especial favour, 
unt of its unvarying fidelity to the republic, 
siti, $1; Vell. Pat. i. 4; Cic. de leg. Agr. 
od At x. 13.) In the Second Punic War 
U made an attempt upon the city, but was 
| fen ite walla by Sempronius Gracchus, 
ged to content Limself with laying waste its 
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territory. (Liv. xxiii. 36,37, xxiv. 13.) From this 
time we hear but little of Cumae, but the circam- 
stance that, in ps. c. 180, the citizens requested and 
obtained permission to use the Latin language in 
their public documents, shows the continually de- 
creasing influence of the Greek element in the city. 
(Liv. xl. 42.) We may probably infer from the 
expressions of Velleius (i. 4) that it continued faithful 
to the Romans during the Social War. In the latter 
ages of the Republic its neighbourhood began to be 
frequented by the Roman nobles as a place of retire- 
ment and luxury; but these established their villas 
rather at Baiae and Misenum than at Cumae itself, 
the situation of which is far less beautiful or agree- 
able. Both these sites were, however, included in a 
municipal sense in the territory of Cuma(in Cue- 
mano), and hence we find Cicero applying the name 
of Cumanum to his villa, which was in full view of 
Puteoli (Acad. ii. 25), and must therefore have 
been situated on the Bay of Baiae, or at least on the 
E. side of the ridge which separates it from Cumae. 
The same thing is probably true of the villas of 
Catulus, Pompeius, and Varro, mentioned by him. 
(Cie. Acad. i. 1, 1. 25; ad Fam. xvi. 10; ad Att, 
iv. 10.) At an earlier period Sulla retired to the 
neighbourhood of Cumae after his abdication, and 
spent the last years of his life there. (Appian, B.C. 
104.) The increasing popularity of Baiae, Bauli, and 
Misenam, under the Roman Empire, though it must 
have added to the local importance of Cumae, which 
always continued to be the municipal capital of the 
surrounding district (Orell. /nscr. 2263), was un- 
favourable to the growth of the city itself, which 
appears to have declined, and is spoken of by Javenal 
as deserted (vacuae Cumae, Sat, iii. 2) in comparison 
with the flourishing towns around it. Statius also 
culls it the quiet Cumae (quieta Cyme, Silv. iv. 
3. 65). But the expression of the satirist must not 
be taken too strictly: the great extent of the ancient 
walls, noticed by Velleius (i. 4), would naturally give 
it a deserted appearance ; but we know that Cumae 
had received a colony of veterans under Augustus, 
which appears to have been renewed by Clandius 
(Lib. Colon. p, 232), and though Pliny does not 
give it the name of a colony, it bears that title in 
several inscriptions of Imperial date (Orell. Jnser, 
1857, 2263, 2533). We learn from various other 
sources that it continued to exist down to the close 
of the Roman Empire (Plin. iii. 5. 8.9; Ptol. iii. 1; 

6; Jtin. Ant. pp. 122,123; Tab. Peut.), and 

uring the wars of Belisarius and Narses with the 
Goths, it re-appears as a place of importance. At 
this time, however, the city appears to have shrunk, 
so as to be confined to the ancient citadel or arx 
(still called the occa di Cuma), an isolated and 
precipitous rock, very difficult of access, and which 
on that account was regarded as a very strong 
fortress, It was chosen by the Gothic kings as the 
depository of their regalia and other valuables, and 
was the last place in Italy that held out against 
Narses, (Procop. B, G, i. 14, iii. 6, iv. 34; Agath, 
i. 8—11,20.) This citadel continued to exist till 
the 13th century, when having become a stronghold 
of rubbers and banditti, it was taken and destroyed ; 
and the site has remained desolate ever since, 

Under the Roman Empire Cumae was noted for a 
manufacture of a particular kind of red earthenware. 
(Mart. xiv. 114.) Its territory also produced ex. 
cellent flax, which was especially adapted for the 
manufacture of nets. (Plin. xix. 1. 8,2; Grat. Falise. 
Cyneg. 35.) Of the fertility of the adjoining plain, 
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or the wines of Mt. Gaurus, it is unnecessary to, and numerous other masses of masarv, p= ¢ 


speak, but the latter was in the time of the Romans 
probably dependent on Puteoli, 

Inseparably connected with the name of Cumae is 
that of the Sibyl who, according to the general tra- 
dition of antiquity, liad her abode there. There is 
little doubt that the legends connected with her 


were brought by the Greeks from Cyme in Asia | 


Minor, and were transferred from Gergis or Gergithes 
in the Troad to the Italian Cumae. (Grote’s Greece, 
vol. iii, p.472; Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten, 
vol. i, pp. 209, 210.) Sitnilar peculiarities in the 
nature of the svil and Jocalities seem to have con- 
tributed to this: it was doubtless also owing to the 
striking physical characters of the adjoining region 
that the myths comnected with the entrance to 
Hades became permanently localized about Lake 
Avernus;: and the idea of placing the Cimmerians 
of the Odyssey in the same neighbourhoed was pro- 
bably an afte ‘thought in later times. It seems likely, 
indeed, that the Cumaeans were one of the main chan- 


nels by which the Trojan and Greek legends were | 


transferred to this part of Italy, and the names of 


Aeneas and Ulysses inseparably associated with the | 


coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The cave of the Sibyl 
Wis still supposed to exist in the historical period ; 
the cavern shown under that name was a vast subter- 
ranean chamber or grotto, hewn out of the eastern 
side of the rock on which stood the citadel. (* Ex- 
cisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum,” Virg. 
Aen. vi. 42; Pseud. Arist. Mirab, 95; Lycophr. 
1278—1280; Ovid, Met. xiv. 104.) Justin 
Martyr, who visited it about the middle of the 
second century, describes it as like a great hall or 
basilica, artificially excavated, containing three re- 
servoirs of water, and with an inner chamber or 
recess, from which the prophetess used to deliver 
her oracles. (Just. Mart. J’araen, 37.) Agathias, 
in relating the siege of Cumae by Narses, also 
inentions the existence of this great cavern, of which 
that general availed himself to undermine the walls 
of the citadel, and by this means caused them to 
fall in, torether with the roof of the cavern: and 
thus destroyed the abode of the Sibyl, though with- 
ont effecting the capture of the fortress. (Agath. 
BOG. i VW) On the summit of the arx was a 
temple of Apollo, whose worship here seems to have 
been intimately connected with that of the Sibyl, 
theugh legends gave it a still more ancient origin, 
and ascribed the foundation of the temple to Dae- 
dalus. (Virg. Aen. vi. L4—19, and Serv. ad loe.; 
Sil. Mal. xii. 85—102 ; Juv. iii, 25.) Some obseure 
ruins on the summit of the hill are supposed to have 
formed part of this ancient edifice: and the remains 
of a cavern on the EF. face of the clit? are believed to 
have belonged to that of the Sibyl The true 
sitnation of this was first pointed out by Cluverius ; 
earlier commentators and topographers had con- 
founded the cave of the Sibyl herself with the 
entrance to the infernal regions near the Lake 
Avernus, and hence the name of Grotta della 
Sihilla is still popularly given to an artificial ex- 
eavation on the banks of that lake, which has the 
appearance of an imperfect tunnel, and is in all 
probability a work of Roman times. (Cluver, Ztadl. 
pp- 1107—1113; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 517.) 

The existing remains of Cutmae are inconsider- 
able: the plain around the reck of the citadel, in 
which the ancient city spread itself out in the days 
of its greatness, is now covered with a royal forest ; 
some remains of an ainphitheatre however still exist, 
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them of Roman construction. To the svne 
belongs a picturesque archway in a mast ool 
jofty wall of brick, called the Arco Felice. e293 
stands on the road to Pozzuoli, and is Sty [ewe 
some to be one of the gates of the anceat ety. * 
the nature of its construction remiers ths acs 
impossible. Between this and the foot of te rat 
are the remains of a small temple, popularir om 
as the Tempio dei Giganti. This is ail that nue 

of Cumae above ground, but exeavatims at chest 
periods have brought to light numerous archite coal 
fragments, vases and statues, many of then { 
best period of art, and it is probable that few ss 
would better reward more systematic rear 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 501, 502; Eustace’: ¢ sas- 
Tour, vol. ii, pp. 427 —434 ; loro, Gide a oe 
zuoli, pp. 102—125; Bull. dell Inst. Is42 5 
(EHS, 
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CUMERUS, a promontory of Picenum, ot the vet 
of the Adriatic, still called Monte Comera, (ia 
iii. 13.5. 18.) It is forined by a considemtk &<~- 
tain mass, rising close to the sca-shere, aad par 
detached from the mountains of the intencr, exos# 
ing sbout 10 miles in length. At its northes & 
tremity stood the city of Ancona and the smacert™? 
of Numana (1 "mana) at its southern end. (EL B 

CUNARUS MONS. [ApENnincs.] 

CUNAXA (Kotvata, Plut. Artaz. « §\ & 
scene of the battle between Cyrus the Yeurs” = 
the forces of his brother Artaxerxes, in ¥2.) @ 
former was overthrown and slain. Nenopben (4° > 
i. 8) describes the battle fully, but does at or 
the name of the place where it was fought. Ps-* 
in his life of Artaxerxes, has alone preserve: t 
states that it was 500 stadia from Babyio. Rocky 
has been much discussion as to the exact a =* 
of the field of battle. Rennell (/l/uetr. v6 o a 
treat of the Ten Thousand, p. 933) bas ai} ~ 
distance from Babylon as given by Pist sn: 
that which on the whole appears te accutd lew 8= 
the previous narrative of Xenophon, (*. 

CUNEL [Cost] 

CUNETIO, in Britain, mentioned in the fort <2 
Itinerary, as ‘being 15 miles from Spine (spots 
Some locality on the Kennet. (Rw. _ 

CU'NEUS (Kotveos), i.e. the Wedxe ss 
applied, from its shape, to that part of te 4s--5 
peninsula which forms its SW. ancle, apd be 5 
part of Lusitania, from the mouth of the Aw * 
the Sacrum Pr. (C. S. Vincent; Antetes. ® 
Strab iii, p. 137). Whether the name va 
applied specifically to the headland just maz~’ ® 
not quite clear from Strabo; but Mela (iu 1) se 
it to the S. headJand of the district (€. S Ms 3 
Respecting the people, see Conti. {P.>, 

CUNICL [Baveanes. } 

CUNICULA‘RIAE INSULAE is the nate 5°~ 
by Pliny to some small islands Iving m@ tbe ~~ 
which separates Corsica from Sardin.a, nw b» 
as the Straits of Bonifacio. Ther are potash s = 
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‘uve amall islets now called /sola dei Razzoli, dei 
fmdelli, and di Sta. Maria, which are those that lie 
meet directly in the strait itself. Between these 
ae the N. extremity of Sardinia, is the more con- 
erable island called Jeola della Maddalena, which 
» probably the Purwron of Pliny and Ptolemy. 
fie former mentions another island called Fossae, 
il Ptolemy one called Ilva, close to Phinton. There 
ee, ip fact, two other islands—one called /. di Ca- 
wera, on the E. of La Maddalena, and the J. dei 
rrugi, on the W.—to which these names may be 
ped, but they cannot be really identified. Perhaps 
‘lay means to apply the name of Cuniculariae to 
be whole group. (Plin. iii. 6. 8. 13; Ptol. iii. 3. 

8.) [E. H. B.] 

CUNISTORGIS. [Coxn.] 

CUPPAE (Keogwovs), a town in Upper Moesia, 
th a garrison of Dalmatian horsemen. (Itin, Ant. 
217; Geogr. Rav. iv.7; Procop. De Aedif. iv. 6; 
. 387.) [L. 8.] 

CUPRA (Kotérpa: Eth. Cuprensis), the name of 
eo cities or towns in Picenum, called for the sake 
 Gstinetion Cupra Maritina and Cupra Montana. 

1. Copma Manitima (Kobwpa papitiua, Ptol.) 
« situated on the sea coast, between the Castellum 
waapam and Castrum Truentinum. (Strab. v. p. 
4); Mela, i. 4.§ 6; Plin. iii, 13. 8. 18; Ptol. 
.1.§21.) Strabo does not describe it as a town, 

% speaks only of the temple of Cupra (1d rijs 
wtpas iepdv), which he says was founded by the 
ferheniams (Etruscans), and that Cupra was the 
Frrbenian name of Juno. But it is clear that a 
a had grown up around the temple; for it is 
yctened as such by all the other geographers, and 
sears to have become the more considerable place 
the two, so that it was often called Cupra with- 
u soy distinctive epithet. (Cupra urbs, Mel. f. c.; 
upza oppidum, Plin. Ac.) The temple of Cupra 

also mentioned by Silius Italicus (viii. 433), and 

| imeription records its restoration by Hadrian. 
te diseovery of this fixes the site of the temple 
=i the town of Cupra Maritima, at a place called 
rude @ Mare, about 3 miles N. of S. Benedetto, 
<6 miles from the mouth of the Truentus or 
neta, (Claver. /tal. p. 734; Gruter. /nser. p. 
"16,2; Colucei, Cupra Maritima, p. 130.) 

*% Corea Mowrana (Kovwpa porrdva, Ptol. iii. 
$52; Caprenses cognomine Montani, Plin. iii. 
i, \ 18) is mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, 

waz the towns of the interior of Picenum, and 
a certainly distinct from the preceding. It is 
tsdered by local topographers to have occupied 
mite of the modern Aipatransone, a town on a 
<, aly 8 miles inland from the site of the mari- 
ah ge (Cluver. /tal. p. 741; Abeken, Mittel 

shen, p. 120.) LE. H. B.) 
CLRA'LIUS. [(Cuanivs.] 

CURES (Kops, Strab. Képes, Dionys.: Eth. 
*er9s, Quiris (pl. Quirites), but also Curensis, 
=: Corress), an ancient city of the Sabines, 
*natal to the left of the Vis Salaria, about 3 miles 
3 the left bank of the Tiber, and 24 miles from 
It is celebrated in the early history of Rome 
» the larthplace of Numa, as well as the city of 
cx. from whence the Sabines proceeded, who 


1% 


Set that monarch waged war against Romulus, | 


é ultinately established themselves at Rome. | 
Lr, i. 13; Dionys. ii. 36, 46,48; Plat. Rom. 19.) | 





bum the general opinion of ancient authors derives 


» same of Quirites, by which the Roman people 
# haven in later times, from that of Cures. 
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(Strab. v. p. 228; Liv. i. 13; Fest. v. Quirites.) 
Virgil therefore, for distinction’s sake, terms the 
inhabitants of Cures “ prisci Quirites” (Aen, vii. 
710), and Columella still more distinctly, “ veteres 
ili Sabini Quirites” (de A, Zt. i. pref.). It is, how- 
ever, far more probable that the two names had no 
immediate connection; but that both were derived 
from the Sabine word Curis or Quiris, which signi- 
fied a spear (Fest. pp. 49, 254, ed. Miill.; Serv 
ad Aen. i, 292; Ovid, Fast. ii. 477), and that the 
Roman name of Quirites was merely equivalent to 
“spearmen ” or “ warriors.” A legend related by 
Dionysius (ii. 48), which connects the foundation of 
Cures with the worship of the Sabine god Quirinus, 
evidently points to the same derivation. It is even 
probable that the prominent part assigned to Cures 
in the legendary history of Tatius, which led some 
writers to assume that it must have been the me- 
tropolis or chief city of the Sabines (Dionys. ii. 36), 
had no other foundation than in the false etymolo- 
gies which connected it with the name of Quirites. It 
is certain at least, that both Virgil and Ovid speak 
of it as a simall town (parvi Cures, Virg. Aen. vi. 
812; Ovid, Fast. ii, 135), and its name never 
appears in any of the subsequent wars of the Ro- 
mans with the Sabines. The circumstance that 
Nuina was, according to the received history, a 
native of Cures, may be thought to lend some coun- 
tenance to the tradition of its early importance, 
though on the other band it is not improbable that 
the two traditions were adapted to each other. 
(Liv. i. 18; Plut. Num. 3; Virg. Aen, vi. 812.) 
Strabo's statement, that it had once been a flourish- 
ing and powerful city, is apparently only an infer- 
ence which he draws from its having in ancient 
times given two kings to Rome. (Strab. y. p. 228.) 
Whatever truth there may be in the statements of 
its ancient greatness, it must have early fallen into 
comparative insignificance; for though numerous 
references to it are found in the Latin poets, no men- 
tion of its name again occurs in Roman history, and 
Strabo tells us that it was in his time sunk to a 
mere village. It had however, previous to that, 
received a body of Roman colonists, first in the time 
of Sulla, and again in that of Caesar (1ab. Colon, 
p. 253; Zumpt, de Colom. p, 305), and seems to 
have considerably revived under the Roman empire. 
Pliny notices the Curenses as one of the municipal 
towns of the Sabines; and numerous inscriptions of 
Imperial date speak of its magistrates, its municipal 
senate (ordo), &c., whence we may infer that it con- 
tinued to be a tolerably flourishing town as late as 
the 4th century, (Plin. iii, 12. s. 17; Orelli, Jnser. 
107; Nibby, Dintorni, vol. i. pp. 532, 533.) In 
these inscriptions it is uniformly termed “ Cures 
Sabini,” an epithet probably indicating the claim set 
up by the people to be the metropolis of the Sabines. 
In like manner, after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the bishops assumed the title of “ Curium 
Sabinorum,” and sometimes even that of “ Episcopus 
Sabinensis.” The final decay of the city probably 
dates from the time of the Lombards, who repeatedly 
| ravaged this part of Italy: we learn from an epistle 
of Pope Gregory I. that in A. pv. 593 the site was 
already desolate. (Nibby, fc.) 

The trne situation of Cures was first pointed out 
by Holstenius, and the actual remains of the city 
discovered by Chaupy. The site, which is of con- 
siderab'e extent, is cecupied in part by two small 
villages or hamlets: the one still bearing the name 


| of Correse; the cther, about a mile to the W., is 
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called Arci, and evidently marks the site of the 
ancient citadel (Arx), Considerable fragments of 
masonry, as well as architectural ornainents, por- 
tions of colamns, &c., and several inseriptions, have 
been found scattered over the surface of this space: 
but all these remains are of Roman date; no traces 
are found of the ancient walls, and it seems probable 
indeed that Cures, like many other Sabine cities, 
was not fortified. About 2 miles distant from Areé, 
at a place called Torri, are the substructions of a 
temple, of a very massive construction, and probably 
bel nging to a much more remote epoch, (Chaupy, 
Maison d Horace, vol. tii. pp. 70—84 ; Nibby, Le. 
pp. 531—538; Holsten. Not. ad Cluv. p.106) At 
the fuot of the hill oceupied by the ruins of Cures 
flows a small river called the Ccorrese, which rises 
in the mountains above Nerola, and talls into the 
Tiber about 3 miles below A rei. [E. HB.) 

CURE’TES, CURE'TIS. [Aetotsa, p. 64.] 

CURGIA (Kovpyia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 15) or CURL- 
GA (/tin, Ant. p. 432; Geogr. Rav. iv. 44: La 
Calera), a city of the Celtici, in Hispania Baetica, 
near the Mons Marianus (Sierra Morena), on the 
high road from the mouth of the Anas to Emerita 
Augusta, It appears to be the saine place as the 
Terrca, previously Ucultuniacum, of Pliny (iii. 3; 
compare Caro, Ant, iii. 70; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 
382). [PS] 

CURIA (Chur), a town in Rhactia prima, on the 
Rhine. (Itin. Ant. pp. 277, 278; l’aul. Diac. Hist. 
Longob, vis 21.) L. S.} 

CURIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as a town 
of the Ottadeni. Probably Currie-on-Gore. [R.G.L.] 

CURIA'NUM (Kovpiavdv &xpov), is placed by 
Ptolemy (ii. 7) on the coast of Aquitania, between 
the mouth of the Adour and of the Garonne. There 
seems no place that corresponds to it except the 
Pointe C Arcachon, on the north side of the Bassin 
d Arcachon, Some geographers fix it at the Pointe 
de Grave, near the Tour de Cordunan, the point 
which is on the south side of the entrance of the 
Gironde. [G.L.] 

CU’RIAS (Kouplas, Ptol. v. 14. § 2; Strab. xiv. 
p.683; Steph. B.; Kupiandv, Stadiasm. $$ 286, 300; 
Capo Garata or delle Gatte), the most 8. point of 
Cyprns, forming a low and rounded excrescence, 
which resembles a peninsila rather than a promon- 
tory. The stags froin Cilicia and Syria swam over 
to this fertile spet to enjoy the rich pastures. (Ae- 
lian, Vet. An. v. 56, x1. 7; Maxim. Tyr. ess. xii. 
3; Eneel, Aypros, vol. i. p. 117.) [F.B. J.] 

CURICTA (Ulin. iii, 21. 5. 25; Kovupixra, 
Ptol. ii. 16. § 18; Kupextinh, Strab. ii. p. 123, 
ad fin.. vii, p. 315), an island off the coast of Ily- 
ricuin, now called Aarek, or Veglia, a litle south 
of the Absyrtides. According to Ptolemy it con- 
tained two towns, Falvinium (ovAgdiner) and Cu- 
ricium (Kovpixov). “ Veglia has excellent harbours ; 
and the valleys, if cultivated, might be productive 
as of old, when the island was rich in titnber and 
pasture land, and produced abundance of grain, oil, 
and wine, The Hlvrian snails, mentioned by Pliny 
(ix. 56), are very uumnerous in) Veglia, It was 
during a long period an independent state, until 
ceded te Venice in the fitteenth eentary.” (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia and Myntew gre, vel. i. p. 50.) 

CURIGA. [Ceres] 

CURIOSOLITAE, a people of Celtiea who are 
mentioned by Caeser several mes (7h @. ii. 34, i. 
7, 11, vii. 75). ‘The name only oceurs in the aeca- 
sative form, and as there are vanations in the MSS., 


CURUBIS. 


the nominative is not quite certain. They are m=- 

tioned (B. G. ii. 34) with the Veneti, Uneii, Oise. 

and others that Caesar calls “ maritima ania, 

and border on the ocean. In another plact (4. 4. 

vii. 75) he describes the position of the Cansat» 

on the ocean in the same terms, and includes tiem 

among the Armoric states, a name equivaent » 
“ maritimae.” The name occors in Pliny (17. 18) 5 
the form Cariosvelites; and he mentions then won 
the Unelli, Diablindi, and Rhedunes, The Cona- 
litae are not mentioned by Ptolemy. Ne cty ¢ 
these people is mentioned, and the Itins. mre 
roads in this part of Bretagne, Accoraiszs # 
can ouly conjecture their position, which is devr- 
mined with some probability to be the duces 4 
St. Malo, the only place that remains for them ate 
fixing the position of the other Armorie matics 
The name seems to be preserved in Corseslt, ac 
lage between Dinan and Lambaile, where ther & 
the remains of an old Roman town, We mayo 
clude that, after the fashion of Galle names, fo 
seult represents the capital of the Cunomew 
DAnyille supposes that on the coast they exretcs 
west to the neighbourhood of St. Briew, ebm a 
place called Finiac denvtes the boandary d a & 
cient territory, as the name Fines or Fas devs 
in other parts of Gallia. The peichboars of + 
Curiosvlitae on the east were the Khedones, 22¢ a 
the south the Veneti. On the west were the (= 
or Osismoil, who occupied the extremity of the pas 
sula of Bretagne. But Walckenaer places, beter? 
the Osismi and the Curiosolitae, the Biduaw 4 
Ptolemy, in the diocese of St. Bidué or St. Br: 
whom he distinguishes from the Viducase. [)« 
pucasses.] (D'Anville, Notice, &c.; Walckes, 


Géoq. vol. i. pe 381.) 


CURIUM. [Axtou1A, p. 66, b.] 


(6. Lj 


CU’RIUM (Kotpror, Ptol. v. 14. § 2; Sere B: 
Hierocl.; Curias, Plin. v. 13: Eth, Kovpeers: Pe 
copia), a city of Cyprus, situated to the W.c 2 
river Lyens, 16 M. P. from Amathns. (Pest 7*' 
It was said to have been founded by the Aros 
(Herod. v. 113; Strab. xiv. p. 683.) Steer 9 
sovereign, betrayed the cause of his count foot 
the war against the Persians. (Herod. Lc.) 
the town was a Cape (#povpior, Ptal. v. 14 $* 
Capo Bianco), from which sacrilegious offenies * 
had dared to touch the altar ef Apoilo were ti 
into the sea. (Strab. Le.) The runs aot 
supposed to represent this have been fouti pew! 
copia, one of the most fertile spots in the »=™ 
(lucocke, Trav. vol. i, p. 8329; Enzel der 


vol. i. p. 118.) 
CURMILIACA, in Gallia, is 


(EB. B4.) 
by the At 


tonine Itin. on a read between Samarmbrita (4°™) 
and Caesaromagus ( Beauwrais). This old rasd 5 
Chaussee de Brunchaut, D'Anville gives sate 
reasons for supposing that a place called Comment 


may represent Curuiliaca, 


(Gb) | 


CURTA (Kovupra), a town in Pannonia, th =* 
of which is unknown. (Ptol. ii. 16. § 4, ¥he = 
it in Lower Pannonia, while the Jtin. Act. p 2 


assigns it to Upper Pannonia.) 


[L.s) 


CURUBIS (KovpaSis # Kotpo€ss, Pra. +. 5 $ 
8; Itin. Ant. pp. 56, 57,493; Tad. Pew; Kerwt\ 
a city on the E. coast of Zengitana, in Africa leo". 
between Clypea and Neapolis, 16 M. P. north J OF 


latter, According to Phinny (v. 3) it was 8 fre 


but an inscription found on the spot dest 7% 
colony, COL, FULYLA. cURUBIS.  (Shs*, 7rere 


e., p. 90.) 


(P.S} | 


CUSA. 


CUSA (Kotea), a river on the W. coast of Man- 
vtania Tingitana, S. of Atlas Minor and N. of the 
ter Asama. (Ptol. iv. 1. § 2.) [P. 8. 

CUSAE (Xvvom, Aelian, 7. An. x. 27; Kdoos 
t ‘Acolaga, Hierocles, p. 730), the modern Kusieh, 
ma a town in the Lycopolite nome of the Thebaid. 
n the Notitia Imperii it is noted as the head-quarters 
{the Legio LL. Constantia Thebaeoram. The goddess 
\piuradite Ourania was held in especial reverence at 
‘une under the symbol of a white cow. (Aelian, /.c.) 
\t a later period it was an episcopal city. There 
pears to have been another town of this name in the 
iermopalite nome of the Heptanomis. [W. B. D.] 

CUSH, the Seripture name for ARABIA, usually 
edewd by the LAX. Ai@oria, as e. g. Numb, xii. 
; femtak, xt. 11; Habak. iii. 7, &e. [G. W.] 
CUSIBL [Orerant.] 

CUTATISIUM (Kovrarticiv, Procop. B. G. iv. 
i 14), @ small town in Colchis, on the river 
tasis, now Achitais or Kutais. It was identified 
th the mythical Cytae or Cytaea, said to have 
va the birthplace of Medea (Steph. B. ¢. .; 
im iv. 12. 6,26), whence the adjectives Cytaeaeus 
i Crtaeus, used in reference to Medea and Colchis 
‘pert. L 24; Val. Flace. vi. 693). Scylax, on 
e ther hand, states that Mala,on the same river, 
w entitled to that honour. a. 
CUTTLLAE (KervaAia), a town of the Sabines, 
‘wen Reate and Interocrea, situated in the im- 
“ute neighbourhood of a small lake, which bore 
pcame of Cormsax Lacus (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17), 
Laces Cutiliensis (Varr. L. L. v. 71; 
&i.7). This was in fact a mere pool,—according 
Dionysius it was only 400 feet in diameter, but 
grest depth; and it derived great celebrity from 
parcumstance of its having a floating island on 
mrface. This phenomenon, which is the subject 
gmat exaggeration with many ancient writers, is 
i described by Dionysius, who tells us that “ the 
cul is about 50 feet in diameter, and it rises to 
}oeeght of about a foot above the water: it is not 
el, and fleats about in different directions, as the 
ul drives it, sometimes one way, sometimes another. 
em grow on it a kind of rushes, and a few 
tes of small size.” (Dionys. i. 15; Plin. ii. 95; 
we. Nat. Qu. iii. 25; Sotion. de Mir. Font. 37; 
mm. le) It is evident that this marvel arose 
© the incrustations of carbonate of lime formed by 
> waters of the lake, fragments of which might 
® time to time be detached from the overhanging 
wt thus formed on the banks; the same pheno- 
um «ceura, though on a smaller scale. at the 
ce Albuiae near Tibur. (Gell, Top. of Rome, 
41.) According to Dionysius the lake was con- 
sind to Victory, meaning probably the Sabine 
tous Vacuna, and was regarded as so sacred that 
wm was allowed to approach its banks, except on 
“ae festivals, The Cutilian Lake still exists under 
tune of Paezo di Ratignano or Latignano, 
ach apparently reduced in size by the continual 
rustation of its banks; but the floating island has 
pared, The lake is situated in the level valley 
<» Feline, at the foot of the hill on which stands 
tndern village of Puferno. In its immediate 
A>arheed are numerous other springs, some hot 
wane cold, and varying in their mineral qualities, 
‘telly of a sulphureous character. These are 
Agcan Crvmaag (1a vy KertiAlas Yuxpa 
me. Strab. ¥, p. 228), mentioned by Strabo and 
*? ¥titers, and which appear to have been much 

wel to by the Romans for their medical pro- 

reg, L 


Macrob, | the other. 
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perties. (Cels. de Med. iv. 5.) Among other instances 
we learn that Vespasian was in the habit of visiting 
them every year; and it was while residing here for 
the purpose of using them, that his death took 
place, a.p. 79. (Suet. Vesp. 24; Dion Cass. xvi. 
17.) There still exist some fine ruins of Roman 
baths, at a short distance from the lake; and the 
basin of one of the springs is surrounded with marble 
steps. (K. Craven, Abruzzi, vol. i. pp. 231—235; 
Chaupy, Maison d' Horace, vol. iii. pp. 102, 103.) 
It is probable that there grew up something of a 
town around the mineral springs of Cutilia, and 
hence we find the name of Cutiliae, as that of a 
town or village, both in the Itineraries, and even in 
Livy, where he is describing the route of Hannibal 
from Amiternum to Rome. (Liv. xxvi. 11; Itin, 
Ant. p.107. The Tab. Peut., however, marks the spot 
as the Aquae Cutiliae.) But there was never, in the 
Roman times at least, a municipal town of the name, 
and the lake and springs of Cutilia were included 
in the territory of Reate. (Plin. iii 12. 8. 17; Suet. 
Vesp. 24.) Dionysius indeed asserts that there was 
in early times “a considerable city” (wdaAcs émipa- 
vhs), towhich he gives the name of Cotylia, and the 
foundation of which he ascribes to the Aborigines 
(i. 15.19); but if there ever was a city of the name, 
all trace of it must have disappeared at a very early 


The Itinerary places Cutiliae 8 M. P. from Reate, 
and 6 from Interocrea; which are just about the true 
distances; the Tabula gives 9 for the one and 7 for 
Varro terms the Cutilian Lake the 
“ Umbilicus Italiae,” because it was exactly in the 
centre of the peninsula. It is in fact just about 
half way between the two seas. (Varr. ap. Plin. iii. 
12. s. 17: D'Anville, Anal. Géogr. de Ultalie, 
p. 165.) This circumstance has led some writers to 
confound it with the Amsanctus of Virgil, which he 
places “ Italiae in medio” (Aen. vii. 563 ); but the 
position of the latter in the region of the Hirpini is 
clearly established. [Amsancri Vauts.] [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA, a town of the Vestini, mentioned only 
by Livy (viii. 29). [Crxomia.] 

CYANE (Kudyn), a fountain and river in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, flowing into the Anapus. 
According to a legend preserved by several ancient 
writers, it was the spot where Pluto descended to the 
infernal regions with Proserpine, after he had carried 
her off near Enna. According to Ovid, the tutelary 
nymph of the fountain, Cyane, who is represented as 
the bride of Anapus, in vain endeavoured to oppose 
Pluto, and was in cousequence herself changed into a 
fountain. (Ovid, Met. v. 409—437, 465; Clandian, 
de Rapt. Proserp. iii. 246; Diod. vy. 4; Cic. Verr. 
iv. 48.) The extreme beauty and clearness of its 
waters (from the deep blue colour of which its 
name was obviously derived) would naturally lead to 
the worship of its tutelary nymph; and we accord- 
ingly find that there was a shrine or temple of 
Cyane in the immediate neighbourhood of the foun- 
tain, where an annual festival was held, the institu- 
tion of which was ascribed to Hercules. (Diod. iv. 
23, v. 4, xiv. 72; Ael. V. #7, ii. 33.) The source 
of the Cyane, now called La Pisma, is situated in 
low marshy ground, at the foot of the limestone hills 
due W. frum the great harbour of Syracuse, from 
which it is distant about two miles. It is a beau- 
tiful circular basio, of about 50 feet in diameter, and 
20 or 30 deep: its pellucid blue waters well up with 
a strong spring, and form at once a considerable 
river, which flows with a deep and tranquil current 
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CYBISTRA. 


for near a mile and a half, when it joins the Anapns | towns of which no historical record has beer tee 


immediately below the Olympeium, 


It is remark- | served except the names. 


It is not easy to om 


able at the present day as the only place in Europe! jecture why all these places had the same tare. 


that produces the true Egyptian papyrus (Cyperus 
papyrus): it is not improbable that this plant was 


introduced from Egypt by the Svracusan kings, in | 


the days of their intimate relations with the Ptole- 
mies. (Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p, 252; D'Or- 
ville, Sicula, p. 190; Hoare’s Class. Tour, vol. ii. 
p. 165.) On the heicht above the fountain are some 
vestiges of an ancient building, which may probably 
mark the site of the temple of the nymph Cyane 
(7d THS Kuavns lepdy, Died. xiv. 72): it was from 
thence that, in B.¢. 396, Dionysius attacked the 
Carthaginian camp under Himileo; and it therefore 
probably stood upon elevated ground. {E.H.B.] 

CYA'’NEAE (Plin. v. 27). Leake (Asia Minor, 
p. 188) says that this Lycian town was discovered 
west of Andriaca [ANprtaca]} by Mr, Cockerell, 
The place, which is at the head of Port Tristomo, 
was determined by an inscription, 
“ that in onr copies of Pliny it is “ written Cyane; in 
Hierocles and the Notitiae Episcopatuum it is Cya- 
neae.” But the name is written Cyaneae in Har- 
duin’s Pliny. 


It is said in Spratt and Forbes (/yecia, vol. ii. p. | 


271):—" On the high table land between port Tris- 
tomo and the inland valley of NKassahar, we found 
three ancient sites, which, from the inscriptions copied 
at each, appeared to be severally —or perhaps col- 
lectively —styled Cyaneae.” At one of these places, 
called Tousa, a sarcophagus contained the feminine 
etlinic name Kuavertis, if it is copied right. A pe- 
destal found at another place, called Yarroo, con- 
tains a Greek inscription of the Roman period, with 
the usual formula, Kvavertwy 7 BovAn xa: 6 Anuos. 
And at a third place, named Ghiouristan, a Greek 
inscription coutsined the form Kvaverr@y: and it is 
added, —“ the words Kuave:rtwy yepovoia occur in 
the inscription on a sarcophagus at the same locality.” 
(Spratt and Forbes, Lycia, vol. ii. p. 271.) 

It is singular that three distinct sites seem to 
have hud the name Cyaneae, for the plural form ap- 
pears to be the genuine name of the place. Farroo, 


which seems to be the chief place, is due north of | 


the head of the pert 7rtstomo: Ghiouristan is due 
north of Yarroe, and about 3 miles distant, accord- 
ing to the map in Spratt and Forbes'’s work. Tousa 
is about WNW. of Yarvoo, and further distant than 
Ghiowristan, Yarvoo (1’lan in Spratt and Forbes) 
is ona high platform, with a steep descent on two 
sides. The walls are in a good state of preservation, 
and from 5 to 15 feet high. There is a theatre 
165 feet in diameter, many plain rock tombs, groups 
of sarcophavi, and confused heaps of ruins, The 
remains are of the Roman and middle age con- 
struction; and some of a doubtful age. There were 
none of the earlier Lyeian tombs and inscriptions. 
At Tousa a Lycian inscription was found, The 
city was “small, and surrounded by a rudely con- 
structed Hellenic wall, very perfect in some parts, 
coinbining the polygonal and cyclopean styles in its 
construction.” (Spratt and Forbes, Lycia, vol. i. p. 
111.) It is added:—*‘it appeared to be a city 
ranking in importance with Phellus and Candyba, 
but in a better state of preservation.” Tousa is 
nearly 5 hours from the sea. At Ghiouristan there 
are three Lycian rock tombs, one of which has a 
Lycian and Greek inscription, There are many 
ombs and sarcophagi here. 

This is another exainple of the discovery of Lycian 


Leake observes | 


Bat it is very possible that one of them, Ferre, 
| was the chief place under the name of Cravee: 
and that the other two, which belonged to Csar-%, 
might have other names, and ret te conser os 
dependent on the chief place, and might te es 
hended under the same name. PG. LL! 

CYA’NEAE INSULAE. [Bosrorvs p 424! 

CYA'NEUS (Kvaveos, Prol. v. 10, 82: Pes 
vi. 3. 4), a river of Colchis, a little to the wath ¢ 
Diescorias, According to Pliny, it mnst have brn 
a river of some size; and he designates bah « 20 
the Hippus, which fell into the Enxine new t. 
“vastiamnes.” It has heen conjectured that ts 
the same river which Scylax (p. 52) cals P 
| Gyenus (or, according to Gail’s reading, Trers’ 
Ritter (Frdk. vol. ii, p. 915) speaks of as ax? 
called Gonieh in the neighbourhood, wlich pap 
confirms the original fori of the word Grenas. 4.) 

CYATHUS. [Acnetovs.] 

CYBELEIA (Kv€éAaa, Steph. 2.2.) @ C- 
BE'LLIA (Strab. p. 645), a city of Ionia. Sos 
after saying that the mountain Minus is betes 
Erythrae and the Hypocremnus [CLAzcMEat 
adds, “ then a village Cybellia, and the pevcre#} 
Melaena.” This is al] that is known, = [6.1L | 

CYBISTRA (7a Ku€iorpa: Eth, Keé.crert 
coin). Strabo (p. 537), after menticaing Tyo 
says “that not far from it are Castabals ad (> 

bistra, forts which are still nearer to the means, 

by which he means Taurus, Crbistra anc te 

fabala were in that division of Cappadoa 4 

was called Cilicia, Leake (Asia Minor, p. 62) 

that Strabo places Cybistra 300 stadis from Maes 

[CAESAREIA }: but the obscure text seems & m4 

(p.539) that it is 300 stadia from Tyans te Cre 
| Strabo makes it six days’ journey from Mama ® 
the Pylae Ciliciae, through Tyana, which » oe 





half way; then he makes it 300 stadis, or a" 
days’ journey, from Tyana to Cybistra, winch 
about a day’s journey from Cybistra to the Pr 
and this is consistent with the passage alreadr oi 
Leake further cbserves, “ We learn siso f= 
Table that Cybistra was on the road from Tre ¥ 
Mazaca,and sixty-four Roman miles from the So" 
He thinks that these data are sufficient to fs 
site of Cvbistra at Karahissar, where are 0@°™ 
able remains of an ancient city. Aerakisser sO 
30 miles SSW. of Mazaca (Kaisarie4) Bot Be 
milton (Researches, vol. ii, p. 293), she 5" 
Karahissar, says that it contains no resugs # © 
tiquity ; and be-ides this, it is plain that. if Sas 
description is right, Ka@radrssar is a eng *ay ™ 
| Cybistra. Hamilton adds, in a note, that 188% 
on German authority that “ Cybistra is st 4° 
called Pasmaktchi, on the road from Cae~sret & S* 
Cilician pass ;” but no more precise inhale ? 
given, Ptolemy (v. 7) places Cyhistra in (ss 
but he mentions Cyzistra as one af the torn oe 
| Cilicia of Cappadocia, and Mazaca as apetpet 
appears, then, that his Cyzistra corpo? © 
Strabo's Cybistra, which certainly is not m @ao* 
| When M. Cicero was proconsul of Cilias, ® 
| his troops southwards towards the Tsuras Srat* 
that part of Cappadocia which borders & (>> 
(and he encamped “on the verge of Cappaboa © 
‘far from Taurus, at a town Cybistra, in oo” 
| defend Cilicia, and at the same time by 1d CO 
docia" (ad Fam, xv. 2,4). Cicere stayra et © 


¢ 





CYCLADES, 


* Cyhistra, and on hearing that the Parthians were 
| long way off that entrance into Cappadocia, and 
rere banging on the borders of Cilicia, he immedi- 
sely marched into Cilicia through the Pylae of the 
faurns, and came to Tarsus (ad Att. v.20). This 
} quite consistent with Strabo, and shows that Leake 
as misplaced Cybistra. The exact site remains to 
e determined, unless the German authority has indi- 
ated it, 

Whether Cyzistra is really a different place from 
‘ybistra, as some geographers assume, may be 
wabted. [G. L.] 

CYCLADES (KuxAddes), a group of islands in 
ur Aegaean Sea, lying to the south of Attica and 


aboea, and so called because they lay in a circle | 
‘vy «txAq) around Delos, the smallest but the most | 


spertant of them. According to Strabo (x. p. 485) 
wy were originally only twelve in number; namely, 
eos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Melos, Siphnos, Cimolos, 
aoe, Naxos, Syros, Myconos, Tenos, Andros. To 
wae Artemidorus added Prepesinthos, Oliaros, and 
yaros, thus making them fifteen. (Strab. 1 c.) 
eylax differs from all other writers in making two 
reaps of Cyclades, a northern and a southern, In 
» northeru he Ceos, Helena, Cythnos, Se- 
plos, Siphnos, Paros, Naxos, Delos, Rhene, Scyros 
“ error probably of the transcriber, for Syros), 
iyeones, Tenos, Andros. (Scylax, p. 22.) In the 
nthern group he specifies Melos, Cimolos, Oliaros, 
cmos, Thera, Anaphe, Astypalaea. (Ibid. p. 18.) 
wt authorities, however, make the Cyclades con- 
t of the twelve islands mentioned by Strabo, with 
¢ exeeption that they substitute Rhene or Rheneia 
* Melos, which is certainly more correct, since 
eles scarcely lay within the circle. Accordingly 
* twelve, taking them in a circle from the NW. 
»; Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Paros, Naxos, 
tim, Kheneia, Myconos, Syros, Tenos, Andros. 
ela (ii. 7), probably only through inadvertence, 
mts Ceos, and names Sicinos instead of Cythnos. 
ny (iv. 12. s. 22) follows Artemidorus in in- 
wing Prepesinthos, Oliaros and Cyaros, 

Acoording to Thucydides (i. 4) the Cyclades 
vw originally inhabited by Carians, who were 
ipellad by Minos. (Comp. Herod. i. 171.) They 
ve afterwards colonized by Ionians and Dorians, 
sncpally by the former. The history of each is 
~o ander its own name. 

CYCLO'BORUS. [Arrica, p. 323, a.] 
CYDATHENAEUM. ee p- 302, b.] 
CYDNUS. [Cixicta. 

UYDONIA (Kv8erla, Ku8erls, Ptol. iv. 17. § 8: 
“A and Adj. Ku8enarns, Kidwv, mos, Ku- 
wast, KuSewls, Kuderaxdés, Cydon, Cydoneus, 
foniatae, Cydonites, Cydonius: Khanid), one of 
meat ancient and important cities of Crete. 
tah. x. p. 476.) Homer (Od. iii. 292, xix. 176) 
mks of the Cydonians who dwelt about the river 
wianue, whom Strabo (p. 475) considers to be in- 


@rhens, but nowhere mentions a city Cydonia. The | 


witiuas, though differing among themselves, prove | 
ut it existed in very ancient times. (Diod. v. 78; 
“4, vii, 53. § 2; Schol. ad Theocrit. vii. 12; 
shel ad Apollon. Rhod, iv. 1492; Flor. iii. 7. § 4.) 





bedotus (iii. 44, 59) assigns its foundation to the 
meeass who established themselves there, and 
“ng their 5 years’ residence in it built the temple of 
wtyana, as well as those which still existed when 
* hustorian wrote. The city, however, as is plain 
we the legendas, existed before the time of Poly- 
=, though adorned by the Samians. In the 
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Peloponnesian War it was engaged in hostilities with 
the Gortynians, who were assisted by an Athenian 
squadron. (Thue. ii.35.) Cydonia, as Arnold (/.c.) 
remarks, would especially hate and be hated by the 
Athenians, as a considerable portion of its citizens 
were Aeginetan colonists. (Herod. iii. 59.) Ata 
later period it formed an alliance with the Cnossians. 
(Polyb. iv. 55. § 4, xxxiii. 15. § 4.) After the termi- 
nation of the Sacred War, Phalaecus, the Phocian ge- 
neral, attacked Cydonia, and was killed with most of 
his troops during the siege. (Diod. xvi. 61.) At one 
time she carried on hostilities single-handed against 
both Cnossus and Gortyna. (Liv. xxxvii. 40.) The 
first engagement between the Cretans, under La- 
sthenes and Panares, and the Roman legions, under 
Metellus, was fought in the Cydonian district. The 
Romans were victorious. Metellus was saluted im- 
perator, and laid siege to Cydonia. (Appian, Cret. 
vi. 2; Liv. Epit. xeviii.) 

Strabo (p. 479) describes Cydonia as situated on 
the sea and looking towards Laconia, at a distance 
of 800 stadia from both Cnossus and 
Seylax (Geog. Graec. Min. vol. i. p. 18) mentions 
Cydonia as having a harbour which could be closed 
(Awhy KAeiords); the port of Khanid exactly 
answers to this description. This identity of phy- 
sical features with the notices of several ancient 
writers (Ptol. 1. c.; Plin. iv. 12, s. 20), coupled with 
the circumstance that maritime symbols are found 
on autonomous coins of Cydonia, has led Mr. Pashley 
(Trav. vol. i. p. 15) to fix the site in or near the 
modern Khamd. 

The quince-tree derived its name from the Cretan 
Cydonia, in the district of which city it was indige- 
nous, and was thence trans into other countries. 
(Plin. xv. 11.) The fruit was called xo3épadoy in 
the ancient Cretan dialect. [E. B. J.] 





COIN OF CYDONIA. 


CY’DRARA (Kudpapa: Eth. Ku8papaios). Steph. 
B. (s. 0. Kd3papa) refers to the seventh book of He- 
rodotus for the name of this place, and adds,— 7d 
¢0vuxdv Kudpapaios &s Meyapaios. But this form 
Meyapaios is doubtful. (See the note in Meinecke's 
ed. of Stephanus.) [Carvura.] [G. L.] 

CYINDA. a 

CYIZA (Koifa, Ptol. vi. 8. § 8; Marcian. p. 23; 
Arrian, Hist. Indic. c. 27), a small port on the 
coast of Carmania, in the country of the Icthyophagi, 
to which the fleet of Nearchus came, but at which 
they were not able to land owing to the heavy sea, 
which was running on the shore. It does not ap- 
pear that the plaee can be identified with any exist- 
ing town, unless the name has been preserved in 
Khudar, which is spoken of by Otter ( Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 409; comp. Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus. vol. i. 
p- 257). [V.] 

CYLIPENUS SINUS (Plin. iv. 27), the gulf 
near which the Axsrur were found; now the Gulf 
of Riga. [E. B. J.] 

CYLLANDUS (KéAAav8os: Eth. KuAAavdeus), 
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a city of Caria, mentioned by Hecataens in his Asia. 
(Steph. B. s.r.) [G.L.] 

CYLLE/NE (Kvadfen). 1. A lofty mountain in 
the north-eastern corner of Arcadia, upen the borders 
of Achaia, It was celebrated as the birthplace of 
Hermes, and as such is frequently mentioned by 
beth the Greek and Roman poets. (Hom. Hymn. 
Mere. 2; Virg. Aen. viii. 138.) Hence Cyllenius 
oceurs as a frequent epithet, and even as a name of 
Heres or Mercury. (llom. Hymn. Mere, 304,318; 
Vire. Aen. iv. 252; Ov. Met. i. 713, ii. 720, et 
alibi.) In the same way we find the adjectives Cyl- 
leneus and Cyllenis applied to the lyre of Mercury, 
or to anything else belonging to this god. (Ilor. 
Epod. xiii. 9; Ov, Met. v. 176, xi. 304.) There 
was a temple of Hermes upon the summit of the 
mountain, which in the time of Pansanias had fallen 
into ruins. The latter writer derives the name of 
the mountain from Cyllen, the son of Elatus. (Paus. 
vil 17. 9.1.) 

Cyllene now bears the name of Zyria; its height, 
as determined by the officers of the French Com- 
mnission, is 2374 métres, or 7788 feet above the 
level of the sea. The ruins of the temple of Hermes 
are no longer found upon its summit. The ancients 
regarded it as the highest mountain in Pcloponnesus; 
but in this they were mistaken, as one of the sum- 
mits of Taygetus rises to the height of 7902 feet. 
According to Strabo, some made it 15, others 20 
stadia in height (viii. p. 388); Apollodorus stated 
it to be 9 stadia, less 20 feet, in height; a measure- 
meut which evidently refers to its height above the 
level of the surrounding plains, and very nearly 
coincides with the measuretnent of the French Com- 
mission, who found it to be 1675 métres above the 
level of the plain of Phencos. (Eustath. ad Hom. 
p. 1951, 16; Steph. B. s. 2. KuAAvn.) The sum- 
mit of Cyllene was supposed to be so high above all 
winds and clouds, that the ashes of the victims sa- 
crificed there to Hermes, remained undisturbed from 
one year's festival to another, (Geminus, lem. 
Astr. i. 14; Olymptodor. ap, Alex. Aphrod. p. 6.) 

Cyllene rests npon a broad, almost circular basis, 
and is separated from the surrounding mountains by 
deep ravines, Towards the north it sends out a 
projecting spur, called in ancient times CieLy- 
DOREA (now Marricre), because Hermes was said 
to have found here the tortoise shell, which he con- 
verted into a lyre. (Paus. viii, 17. § 5.) On Cyl- 
lene white blackbirds were said to have been found. 
(Pans, viii. 17. § 3; Steph. B. s. v.) (Boblaye, 
Recherches, §c., p. 154; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. i. pp. 17, 199.) 

2. (£th, KvAAjvios, KuAAnvets), the seaport 
town of Elis, distant 120 stadia from the latter 
city. (Paus. vi. 26. § 4; Strab. viii. p. 337.) 
Cyllene was an ancient place. It is mentioned by 
Homer as one of the towns of the Epeians (/1. xv. 
518); and if we are to believe Dionysius Periegetes 
(347), it was the port from which the Pelasgians 
sailed to Italy, Pausanias, moreover, mentions it 
as visited at an early period by the merchants of 
Aegina (viii. 5. § 8), and as the port from which 
the exiled Messenians after the conclusion of the 
second Messenian war, sailed away to found a colony 
in Italy or Sicily (iv. 23. § 1, seq.). 

Cyllene was burnt by the Corevraeans in R. c. 
435, because it had supplied ships to the Corin- 
thians. (Thue. i, 30.) It is again mentioned in 
429, as the naval station of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
when Phormion commanded an Athenian squadron 
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in the Corinthian gulf. (Thne. it. 84.) Its naw 
occurs on other occasions, clearly sheeting that ¢ 
was the principal pert in this part of Pelecemesa 
(Thue. vi. 89; Diod. xix. 66, 87; Polvt. v3: 
Liv. xxvii. 32.) Strabo describes Crilene w @ 
inconsiderable village, having an ivory sstw 4 
Asclepius by Colotes, a contemporary of Tb car 
(Strab. viii. p. 337.) This statne is not maatyore 
by Pansanias, who speaks, however, of temp: @ 
Asclepins and Aphrodite (vi. 26. § 5). 

Cylene is nsually identified with Gloree=. 
situated upon one of the capes of the pomu™ 
Chelonatas. This is the position assignal te 1! 
Leake, whose authority we have followed ehevirn 
[CurvoNatas]; but there are stronz resem i 
doubting the correctness of this opinion. Then 
no ancient remains at Glaréntza ; and altheard U 
is at present the only port on this part of the em 
the outline of the latter has been so chanzed =" 
course of centuries, that little reliance can be poe 
upen this argument. Moreover, Cyliene is ces” 
distinguished from the promontory Cheiamrcs “ 
the ancient writers. Strabo (vil. p. 338) ars = 
the Peneius flows into the sea between the [oe 
tories Chelonatas and Cyllene; and that ths ¥ ™* 
an error in the text, as Leake snppeses ( ¥ re 
vol. i. p.7), appears from the order of the nam 2 
Ptolemy (iii. 15. §§ 5, 6), where we find the # 
montory Araxus, Cyllene, the mouths of the Pee 
the promontory Chelonit's. The river Pere © 
present flows into the sea to the south of Chekus™. 
but its ancient course was Iv north & ty 
promontory. [PeNetus.] Accordingly fe tT’ 
perhaps place Cyllene t half war bete~t 
Araxus and Chelonatas. This position pat “7 
agrees with the distance of 120 stadia fre be 
mentioned by Strabo and Pansanias, but ale r= 
the distances in the Tab. Penating., which m= 
xiv. M. P. from Dyme to Csllene, and also xiv. MP. 
from Cyllene to Elis. Pliny (iv. 5. s. 6.). laewe 
separates the promontory Chelonatas from Cvirc* 
According to the present text of Plinr, the dues 
between them is v. M. P. (not ii, as in sxor 
tions); but instead of v, we ought probably te =~ 
It appears from Pliny that the sea betwrez “ 


the bay of Cyllene. (Curtius, Pelepormesce, to & 
pp. 33, 102.) 
CYME (Kéun: Eth, Kepaios), a city of Ae. 
so called, according to a legend, fran Cy=e @ 
Amazon; and the city was also called Amaxer= 
There was, according to Stephanus (& fF. Keer’, 
another Cyme, which was called Phricontin B+ 
rodotus, however (i. 149), enumerating Crm aS 
the cities of Aeolis, calls it “ Cyme whieh & mam 
Phriconis.”. Temnus and Aegae, Aeolian ates, ®2° 
situated in the hill country which lies above the > 
ritory of Cyme, and of Phocaea, and of Sey 
along which the Hermuns flows. It was sath of 
Hermus, as appears from Strabo (p 622). ©" =" 
that, after crossing the Hermns, the dsiswr = 
Larissa to Cyme was 70 stadia, and from (roe ® 
Myrina was 40 stadia, The author of the Lire + 
Homer also places north of the Hec==x. as 
he quotes some lines which shew that t Wa" & © 
eminence, a spur or projection of a mrartarm 
Sardene, The coins of Cyme sbow that tiers =< 
a stream near it called Xanthus. The s% @ °° 
ancient city is generally supposed to hE 8 ™-~ 
called Sanderli or Sandarlio, vn that pt =~ 


‘ coast which is opposite to the southera e777 
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Lesbos. Whether this Is the exact site or not, may 
te doubtful, but it is not far from it. 
This is the story of the origin of Cyme. (Strab. 
p. 621.) The inhabitants of Phricium, a mountain 
above Thermopylae, landed on the spot where Cyme 
mew is, says Strabo; they found the Pelasgi, who bad 
eatlered from the war of Troy, still in possession of 
Lareea. The new comers built Neon Teichos, 30 
stadia from Larissa, and from this point annoyed the 
I'elasgi. Here Strabo's text begins to be corrupt, 
asa! it is useless to attempt to mend it; though one 
masy guess what is meant. We learn, however, that 
Cyme was founded after Neon Teichos, and it was 
seamed Phriconis from the mountain in Locris. 
Scraby observes (p. 622) that Cyme was the largest 
amd soblest of the Aeolian cities; and Cyme and 
Leslus might be considered the parent cities of the 
uther cities, which were about thirty in number, of 
which not a few had ceased to exist. Herodotus (i. 
157) observes that the Aeolians and Ionians used to 
esmwalt the oracle at Branchidae, and he tells a story 
aiwat the Cymaeans consulting it when Pactyes the 
Lydian fled to them to escape puni t from the 
lersians. Cyme came under the Persians after the 
everthrow of the Lydian kingdom; and a tyrannus 
of Cyme, Aristagoras, was one of those who are re- 
presented by Herodotus as deliberating whether they 
sheald destroy the bridge over the Danube, and leave 
king Darius to perish on the north side of the river 
(ir. 137). When Aristagoras of Miletus stirred up 
the Ionians to revolt against Darius, Cyme joined 
the insurrection, and sent Aristagoras away without 
éang him any harm. But Cyme was svon re- 
covered by the Persians (v. 38, 123). Sandoces, 
the guvernor of Cyme in the time of Xerxes, com- 
sanded fifteen ships in the great expedition against 
(ereece (B.C. 480). He seems to have been a Greek. 
(Herod. vii. 194.) The remnant of the fleet of 
Merzes which escaped from Salamis wintered at 
Crme. (Herud. viii. 130.) The history of Cyme is 
very barren, notwithstanding what Strabo says of its 
freatuess. The place is hardly more than mentioned 
is the history of Thucydides (iii. 31, viii. 31, 100). 
After the conclusion of the war of the Romans 
apuast Antiochus, Cyme, like Colophon [CoLo- 
rms), obtained freedom from taxation, (Polyb. 
sta. 27; Liv. xxxviii. 39.) It was afterwards in- 
cexiel in ube Roman province of Asia. It was one 
© the cities of Asia that was damaged by the great 
eanhquake in the time of Tiberius. (Tacit. Ana. ii. 
47.) Pliny (v. 30) mentions Cyme in his list of 
Aeolian cities; and Ptolemy (v. 2). Under the 
Sysantine empire it was a bishop's see, 
a the historian Epho- 
ra; jod’s , according to the ; 
«¢ D. 636), sailed from Cyme to settle yyy 8 
teectia; which does not prove, as such compilers as 
Svphanus and Suidas suppose, that Hesiod was a 
mive of Cyme. Strabo (p. 622) gives a reason for 
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ty of the Cymael, which is not 
worth the trouble of transcribing. [G.L.] 

CYMINE. [Crimene.] 

CYNAETHA (% Kévaida: Eth. Kuvadeds, 
KuvaiBacevs, Polyb. ; Kuvaidaevs, Paus.: Kalavryta), 
a town in the north of Arcadia, situated upon the 
northern slope of the Aroanian mountains, which 
divided its territory froin those of Cleitor and Phe- 
neus. The inhabitants of Cynaetha were the only 
Arcadians who lived beyond the natural boundaries 
of Arcadia. Their valley sloped down towards the 
Corinthian gulf; and the river which flowed through 
it, fell into the Corinthian gulf a little to the east of 
Bura: this river was called in ancient times Erasi- 
nus or Buraicus, now river of Kalavryta. (Strab. 
viii. p. 371; Paus. vii. 24. § 5.) The climate and 
situation of Cynaetha are described by Polybius as 
the most disagreeable in all Arcadia, The same 
author observes that the character of the Cynae- 
thians presented a striking contrast to that of the 
other Arcadians, being a wicked and cruel race, and 
so much disliked by the rest of their countrymen, that 
the latter would scarcely hold any intercourse with 
them. He attributes their depravity to their neglect 
of music, which bad tended to humanize the other 
Arcadians, and to counteract the natural rudeness 
engendered by their climate. Accordingly, he re- 
garded the terrible misfortune which overtool: the 
Cynaethians in the Social war, when their city was 
destroyed by the Aetolians, as a righteous punish- 
ment for their wickedness. (Polyb. iv. 18—21.) 
Although Strabo (viii. p. 388) mentions Cynaetha 
as one of the Arcadian towns no longer existing in 
his time, it must have been restored at some period 
after its destruction by the Aetolians, as it was 
visited by Pausanias, who noticed in the agora 
altars of the gods and a statue of the emperor 
Hadrian. At the distance of two stadia from the 
town was a fountain of cold water, called Alyssus, 
because it was said to cure hydrophobia. (Paus. 
viii, 19.) There can be no doubt that the modern 
village of Kalavryta occupies the site of Cynaetha, 
although it contains scarcely any traces of the 
ancient city. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 109, vol. 
iii. pp. 129, 179; Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. 157; 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 382, seq.) 

CYNAMOLGI (KuvapodAyoi, Diod. iii. 31), a 
barbarous tribe in the south of Aethiopia, of whom 
the most probable account that can be given is that 
they were a race of herdsmen who guarded their 
cattle by a breed of fierce dogs. Pliny (NV. H. vi. 
35) confounds them with the Cynocephali or race of 
apes with the heads of dogs. W. B. D.] 

CYNE (Kirn: Eth. Kuveds, Kvwos), a city of 
Lydia, mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. (Ste 
B. 8. v.) [G. L. 

CYNETICUM LITTUS, in Gallia Narbonensis. 
Festus Avienus (v. 565—570) places the “ sands of 
the Cynetic shore” after the “ Pyrenaeum jugum,” 
which is about Collioure. The Cyneticum littus is 
the coast of Gallia Narbonensis from the mouth of 
the Tech to the mouth of the Tet, near which is a 
small place called Canet. This is shown clearly by 
the line of Avienus, which speaks of the Roschinus 
river cutting through the sands of this coast. This 
Roschinus is the Ruscino of Strabo (p. 182) and 
Ptolemy (ii. 10), and the Telis of Mela (ii. 5), in 
the ordinary texts; but Telis should probably be 
Tetis. [G. L.J 

CYNTA LACUS. @fArro.s, p. 64, a] 

CYNUTOLIS (Kuvey modus, Steph. bo sw, 

sad 
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Ptol. iv. 5. § 59: Eth. KuvowoAirns), a town in the | only a tribe, and never formed a political body. At 
Cynopolite nome of the Heptanomis, lat. 28° 2’ N. | n later time they were almost confined to the Thr 
The dog-headed deity Anubis was here worshipped. | tis, or district of Thyrea. (See below.) Oricmals 
(Strab. xvii. p.812.) It is probably the Canum of Pliny | they extended much further south. Upm the om 
(NV. H. v.11). Cynopolis is the modern Samailus. | quest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Cynurses 
There was in the Delta also a town of this name, | were subdued by the Argeians, whose temun & 
and with the same local deity. (Strab. xvii. p. 802; | one time extended along the eastern coast of Pe» 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. c. 72.) [W.B. D.] | ponnesus down to Cape Malea. (Hered. i. 82.) Te 
CYNOSARGES, [AtTHENAR, p. 303, b.] Cynurians were now reduced to the conditim ¢ 
CYNOSCE’PHALAE (Kurds xepadal),thenames | Argive Perioeci. (Herod. viii. 73.) They cotinned 
of two ranges of hills, so called from their supposed | the subjects of Argos for some time; bat as Spets 
resemblance to the heads of dogs. 1. In Thessaly, | rose in power, she endeavoured to increase br 
a little to the south of Scotussa, in whose territory | territory at the expense of Argos; and Cyouna. bat 
they were situated. They are described by Polybius | more especially the fertile district of the Thrrate, 
(xviii. 5) as rugged, broken, and of considerable | was a frequent subject of contention between the t 
height; and are memorable as the scene of two bat- | states, and was in possession sometimes of the @, 
tles: one fought, in B. c. 364, between the Thebans | and sometimes of the other power. As early as ‘ie 
and Alexander of Pherae, in which Pelopidas was | reign of Echestratus, the son of Agis, who is place! 
slain; and the other, of still greater celebrity, | about B.c. 1000, the Spartans are sail to bare 
fought in B.c. 197, in which the last Philip of gained possession of Cynuria (Paus. iii. 2. § 2), 
Macedon was defeated by the Roman consul Flami- they were driven out of it subsequently, and * = 
ninus. (Plut. Pelop. 32; Strab. ix. p.441; Polyb. | tinued in the hands of the Argives till aboat 8c 
xviii. 3, seq.; Liv. xxxiii. 6, seq.; Plut. Flamin. 8; 547, when the celebrated battle was fought btw 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 459, seq.) the 300 champions from either nation. (Hervi.. 
2. Hills between Thebes and Thespiae. (Xen. | 82: for details see Dict. of Biogr. art. Othrysier ) 
Hell. v. 4. § 15, Agesil. ii. 22.) Near them, or on | But the great victory of Cleomenes over the Arms 
them, was a village of the same name, which is men- | near Tiryns, shortly before the Persian wan. "= 
tioned by the biographers of Pindar as the birth- | the event which secured to the Spartans undispo% 
place of the poet. (Steph. B. s. v. Kurds xepadai.) possession of Cynuria for a long time. Wheo te 
CYNOSSEMA (Kurds ofjjua, or Kuvéoonua), | Aeginetans were expelled from their own islam! 'y¥ 
that is, the Dog's Tomb, a promontory on the eastern | the Athenians, at the commencement of the Pri- 
coast of the Thracian Chersonesus, near the town of | ponnesian war (B. c. 431), the Spartans allows! 
Madytus; it was believed to have derived its name | them to settle in the Thyreatis, which st that i 
from the fact that Hecuba, who had been meta- | contained two towns, Thyrea and Anthene or Atbesr. 
morphosed into a dog, was buried there. (Eurip.| both of which were made over to the fugit. 
Hee. 1275; Thueyd. viii. 102; Strab. p. 595; Plin. | (Thue. ii. 27; comp. v.41.) Here they maintane’ 
iv. 18; Mela, ii. 2; Ov. Afet. xiii. 569. [L.S.]| themselves till the 8th year of the Pee 
CYNOSSE’MA (Kurds ofa). “ After Lory- | nesian war, when the Athenians made s dest 
ma,” says Strabo (p. 656), “ is the Cynos-sema, and | upon the coast of the Thyreatis, where ther fx! 
the island Syme; then Cnidus, &c.” The Cynos- | the Aeginetans engaged in building a fortress o-@ 
sema is a point on the SW. coast of Caria, opposite | the sea. This was forthwith abandoned by Or 
to the island of Syme, and it is now called Cape | latter, who took refuge in the upper city (1 &* 
Volpo. (Hamilton, Researches, Gc. vol. ii, p. 71.) | wéAus) at the distance of 10 stadia from the ses; bet 
Ptolemy does not mention Cynossema, but he has a| the Athenians followed them, took Thytea, *>& 
cape Onugnathos about this part of Caria, which | they destroyed, and dragged away the inbsitss 
may be the same as Cynossema, [Carta, p. 519.] | into slavery. (Thuc. iv. 56, 57.) Phinp, O° 
Stephanus (¢. rv. Kuvds oQua) gives an ethnic name | father of Alexander the Great, gave back the Thr- 


Kuvooonuarevs. [G.L.] | reatis to the Argives, and extended their tem 
CYNOSU'RA (Kuvdcoupa), i.e.“ Dog's Tail.” 1.| along the coast as far as Glympeis ani Zane 
A promontory of Attica. [Maratuon. } (Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 245; comp Pers 
2. A promontory in the west of Salamis, opposite | iv. 36. § 5, v.20. § 4.) It continued te bebor ® 
the island of Psyttaleia. (Herod. viii. 76.) the Argives in the time of Pausanias (ii. 38 § 5°; 
3. A quarter of Sparta. [Srarta.] but even then the ancient boundary quarrels beter 
CYNTHUS. [DEtos. ] the Argives and Spartans still continued (Pass. ™ 


CYNU'RIA (i Kuvovpla, Thue. iv. 56, v. 41; 9| 11. § 1). 
Kuvovpiaxh, Paus. iii, 2. § 2: Eth. Kuvovpiwos, Kv-| The Tarreatis (@upearis), or territory of TY- 
voupevs), a district on the eastern coast of Pelopon- | rea (@upéa, also @upéas), which is the only dirt 
nesus, between the Argeia and Laconia, so called | that can be safely assigned to Cynuria, is oot ¢ 
from the Cynurians, one of the most ancient tribes | most fertile plains in the Peloponnesus. It aaa 
in the peninsula, Herodotus (viii. 73) regards them | about 6 miles in length along the coast, south of 
as Autochthones, but at the same time calls them| pass Anigraea and the mountain Zérita | 
Ionians. There can be little doubt, however, that | breadth is narrow, as the projecting spars of Meat 
they were Pelasgians; but in consequence of their | Parnon are never more than 3 miles, and someu= 
maritime position, they were regarded as a different | only about a mile from the coast. It is water’ by 
race from the Arcadian Pelasgians, and came to be | two streams; one on its northern, and the other & © 
looked upon as Ionians, which was the case with the | southern extremity. The former called Tasts # 
Pelasgians dwelling upon the coast of the Corinthian | TaNaus (Tdvos, Paus. ii. 38. § 7 ; Tévaes, Earp 
gulf, in the district afterwards called Achaia, They | Electr. 413), now the river of Ludu, rises ia O 
were a semi-barbarous and predatory tribe, dwelling | summits of Mt. Parnon near St. Peter, and fals = 
chiefly in the eastern slopes of Mount Parnon; but | the sea, at present north of Astros, but till recesty 
‘yeir exact boundaries cannot be defined, as they were | south of the latter place. Jt formed the bvums#7 


— 





CYNURIA. 
twren the Argeia and Laconia in the time of Euri- 
dabes, who aceordingly represents (/.c.) it as the 
«<andary between the two states in the heroic age. 
‘he stream, which waters the southern extremity of 
te plain, is smaller than the Tanos ; it also rises in 
ft. Parnon, and falls into the sea near St. Andrew. 
¢ is now sometimes called the river of Kani, from 
se of the summits of Parnon; sometimes, the river 
St. Andrew: it appears in ancient times to have 
reoe the name of Charadrus, which is described by 
tatios ( Thed. iv. 46), as flowing in a long valley 
ear Neris. Between these two rivers, at the nar- 
pwrest part of the plain, is a salt marsh called Jfus- 
«, formed by some salt-springs rising at the foot of 
ve caleareous mountains. The bay between the 
we tivers was called the Thyreatic gulf (6 Oupedrns 
btwos, Pans. ii. 38. § 7). 

Reskies Thyrea and Anthena or Athena, men- 
seed by Thacydides, two other place in the Thy- 
"atis are noticed by Pausanias (ii. 38. § 5, seq.), 
comely, Nenss (Napis) and Eva (Efa). Pausanias 
vwred the Thyreatis by the pass of the Anigraca; 
ad after following the road aleng the coast, turned 
pwaris inte the interior, and came to Thyrea (idvr: 
ra wpas Thy frewpor Ovpéa yeplov dotiv), where 
> saw the sepuichres of the 300 Argive, and 300 
vartan champions. On leaving these, he came first 
 Anthena, next to Neris, and lastly to Eva, which 
» describes as the largest of the three villages, 
“Zaining a sanctuary of Polemocrates, son of Ma- 
em, who was honoured here as a god or hero of 
« healing art. Above these villages was the range 
"Me Parnon, where, not far from the sources of 
 Tanaus, the boundaries of the Lacedaemonians, 
coves, and Tegeatae joined, and were marked by 
me Hermae. 


Seris is also mentioned by Statins ( Thed. iv. 46), 
cp describes it as situated in a long valley: 
“Quaeque pavet longa spumantem valle Chara- 
drum 

Xeris.” 

Eva, in the Thyreatis, is y also meant by 
phanas B., though he calls it a city of Arcadia. 
The identification of these places has given rise to 
meh dispute, and cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
uned; for although there are several ancient re- 
ns im the Thyreatis, no inscriptions have been 
cal, containing the names of places, and none of 
Tums are in such positions as at ance to identify 
em with the ancient towns. There are two roads 
the Thyreatis; one along the coast leading from 
* ym af the Anigracsa, and the other across the 
entains. Upon the coast-road we find ancient 
‘mams af three places. (1.) Astros is now the 
wef place im the district, where persons land com- 
¢ fn Nauplia by sea. The present town, how- 
“t, is of recent date, having been built during the 
| at of Independence,and has become of importance in 
meryomnee of the secand national assembly of the 
ovts having met here in 1823. It is situated on 


* southern side of a promontory, which projects | the 


se dtance into the sea, about 10 minutes south 
[ the mouth of the Tanus. the town is 
‘Dales origin, it is supposed that the place has 
‘aod its mame from antiquity, and that it is 


om. (Ptol a: 16.911.) On the land side of 
‘* }omantary towards the river, are considerable re- 
cuts of an socient wall, built of large unbewn blocks 
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of stone, the interstices between which are filled up 
with smaller stones, like the well known walls of 
Tiryns. On the other sides of the hill there are no 
traces of walls, nor are there any other remains of an 
ancient town. (2.) About half an hour 8, of Astros, 
to the right hand of the road, there were formerly 
Hellenic remains, which have now entirely disa 
peared. (3.) Further south, at St, Andrew, on the 
coast, and immediately south of the river of Kani, at 
the very edge of the plain, are the remains of an 
ancient town. The foundations of the walls, abuut 
9 feet in breadth, may still be traced, as well as the 
foundations of towers. Within the walls the highest 
point, on which the church of St. Andrew now stands, 
was the acropolis. 

Upon the road across the mountains there are 
likewise remains of three ancient places. (1.) In 
crossing Mount Zdvitza, we find upon the descent on 
the southern side the ruins of a fortress, which com- 
manded the road from the Argeia to. the Thyreatis. 
(2.) Further on, at the foot of Zdvitza, close to the 
river Tanus and the monastery of Luku, considerable 
remains of ancient art have been discovered. The 
Museum of Athens a fine Caryatid figure, 
and two striking bas-reliefs, brought from this place. 
The ancient remains at Lukw are far more consi- 
derable than any other which have been discovered 
in the Thyreatis. (3.) From the monastery of 
Luku the road goes towards Mt. Parnon, over the 
heights which extend between the two rivers of the 
Thyreatis. To the left of this road are the ruins of 
an ancient fortress, situated upon a lofty rock, and 
known in the country by the name of Helleniku. 

The great difficulty is to identify Thyrea with any 
of these sites. Leake and Ross suppose that the 
wall at Astros is the one commenced by the Aegi- 
netans, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
and which they were prevented from finishing by the 
arrival of the Athenians. They further believe that 
the ruins at Luku are those of Thyrea; though, in- 
stead of being only 10 stadia from the sea, as Thacy- 
dides states, they are more than three times that 
distance. Curtius, on the other hand, thinks that 
the remains at St. Andrew represent Thyrea, and 
that Pausanias came to this point before he turned 
into the interior. He observes that the wall at 
Astros belongs to a much more ancient period than 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, and that the re- 
mains at Luke do not exbibit traces of a town, and 
are more characteristic of a Roman villa than of an 
Hellenic city. But to the bh is of Curtius 


the city at St. Andrew, being in the plain of the 
Thyreatis, must clearly have belonged to the latter 


other ancient places in the Thyreatis, 
On the heights of Mt. Parnon, in the north-eastern 


extremity of the ancient Lacouia, 5 a dintrict now 
dad 
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called Tzakonia, the inhabitants of which speak a 
peculiar dialect, which more closely resembles the 
ancient Greek than any of the other dialects spoken 
in modern Greece. Their principal town is Kasta- 
nitza, Their name is evidently a corruption of 
Laconia; but Thiersch conjectures with some proba- 
bility, that they are the descendants of the ancient 
Cynurians, and have retained with the tenacity of 
mountaineers the language of their forefathers. A 
full account of the Tzakonie dialect has been given 
by Thiersch (Abhandlung. der Bayr, Akad. vol. i. 
p- 511, seq.), an abstract of which will be found in 
Leake’s Peloponnesiaca (p. 304, seq.). 

(For an account of Cynuria in general see Leake, 
Morena, vol. ii. p. 482, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p. 294, 
seq.; Boblaye, Kecherches, p. 65, seq.; Ross, Reisen 
tm Peloponnes, p. 158, seq.; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol, ii. p. 373, seq. 

CYNU'RIA, a district in Arcadia mentioned only 
upon the occasion of the foundation of Megalopolis, 
was situated north of Phigalice and Parrhasia. We 
may infer from the name that these Cynurians were 
the same as the Cynurians on the east coast, but we 
have no account of any historical connection between 
them. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. i. p. 164.) 

CYNUS (Kovos: Eth. Kimos, Kuvaios), the 
principal sea-port of the Locri Opuntii, was situated 
on a cape at the northern extremity of the Opuntian 
gulf, opposite Aedepsus in Euboea, and at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Opus. (Strab. ix. p. 425; 
Paus. x. 1. § 2.) Livy gives an incorrect idea of 
the position of Cynus, when he describes it as 
situated on the coast, at the distance of a mile from 
Opus. (Liv. xxviii. 6.) Cynus was an ancient town, 
being mentioned in the Homeric catalogue (J1. ii. 
531), and reported to have been the residence of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha; the tomb of the latter was 
shown there. (Strab. dc.) Its site is marked by a 
tower, called Puleopyrgo, and some Hellenic remains, 
about a mile to the south of the village of Livandtes 
(Comp. Strab. i. p. 60, ix. p. 446, xiii. p.615; Mela, 
ii. 3; Plin. iv. 7. 5.12; Ptol. iii. 15. § 10; Steph. 
B. s.r). (Leake, Nerthera Greece, vol. ii. p. 174, 
seq.) ; 
CYON (Kvov: Eth. Kuirns), a city of Caria. 
Stephanus (s. v.) cites the Carica of Apollonius, and 
adds that it was once called Canebium, Cramer 
(Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 216) observes that there 
are autonomous coins of Cyon, with the epigraph 
Ku. Kut. Kurta. G. L. 

CYPAERA (Kuraipa, Ptol. iii, 13. § 45), or 
CYPHARA (Livy. xxxii. 13), for these names ap- 
parently indicste tie same place, was a town of 
Thessaly, iu the southern part of the district Thes- 
salivtis, near the confines of Dolopia. 

CYPARI'SSIA. 1, (Kumapiocia, Strab. viii. pp. 
349, 359; Steph. B. s. v.; Liv. xxxii. 21; Plin. iv, 
5.8.7; Kumapicojeis, Hon, Jl. ii. 593; Kumapio- 
ciai, Paus. iv, 86. § 7; Kuwdpiooas, Ptol. iii. 16. 
§ 7; Kumapiocos, Scylax, p. 16; Mela, ii. 3: Eth. 
Kurapioorets, Strab, vill. p. 345; Paus. l ¢.; Ste- 
planus alone has the form Kurapircevs), a town 
on the western coast of Messenia, situated a little 
south of the river Cyparissus, upon the bay to 
which it gave the name of the Cyparissian gulf. 
(Plin. Mela, UW. cc.) This gulf was 72 miles in 
circuit according to Pliny, and was bounded by the 
promontory of Ichthys on the north, and by that of 
Cyjrissium on the south, Cyparissia was the only 
town of importance upon the western coast of Mes. 


CYPARISSUS, 


senia between Pylus and Triphylia It is me- 
tioned in the Homeric catalogue (Jl lc), aad 
appears to have been inhabited from the earbest w 
the latest times. It was beautifally stusted tye 
the sides of one of the offshoots of the nee of 
mountains, which run along this part of the Ye 
senian coast. Upon the narrow summit of the mets 
now occupied by a castle built in the middie ary 
stood the ancient acropolis. There is no barwa 
upon the Messenian coast north of Pylos; bat Leake 
remarks that the roadstead at Cyparssis «vas & 
be the best on this part of the coast; and im ascest 
times the town probably possessed an arufcal Se 
bour, since traces of a mole may still be sex ua 
the sea-shore. This was probably constructed @ 
the restoration of Messene by Epaminondas: fr 4 
was necessary to provide the capital of the m¥ 
state with a port, and no spot was so smtabe if 
this object as Cyparissia, Hence we find * Mesne 
and the harbour Cyparissia” mentioned togetic 
Scylax (p. 16). Pausanias found in the wes 
temple of Apollo, and one of Athena Cypimsm 
The town continued to coin money down to tbe wt 
of Severus. In the middle ages it was caliet irt- 
dia, a name which was transferred from the wera 
of the peninsula to this place upon the cust 4 
continued to bear this name till its destroctet ¥ 
Ibrahim in 1825, and when rere it resumed 
ancient name Cyparissia, by which it is D0* 
Some remains packer walls may be traced arcad 
the modern castle; and below the castle on tbe a 
of the hill, near the church of St. George, are sa 
fragments of columns. On the south side ¢ te 
town, close to the sea-shore, a fine stream nate 
out of the rock and flows into the sea; anda -c# 
above is a basin with a spring of water, near *= 
are some stones belonging to ap ancien! <Tocee 
This is the ancient fountain sacred to Duc 
which Pausanias perceived near the entrance of b 
city, on the road from Pylus. ao 
Stephanus calls Cyparissia a city of Trtrs 
and Strabo (viii. p. 349) also distinguishes bi*e# 
the Triphylian and Messenian Cyparissia, ! ¢ 
what authority we do not know. (Leake, Sons 
vol, i. p. 68, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, &c., p 113i 
Curtius, Jeloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 184, s4-) 
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2. In Laconia. [Asorvs, No. 5. 
CYPARI'SSIUM. [Cypariss1a. 
CYPARI'SSIUS SINUS. [Cypanisst] 
CYPARISSUS. 1. (Kumdpieos: Eth Bee 
pioveds), an ancient town of Phocis, in the views! 
of Delphi. It is mentioned in the Homene a 
logue (/2. ii. 519) along with Pytho (Delphi) = 
is described by Dicaearchus (80) as situated # OF 
interior of Phocis. It is placed by Srate be 
Lycoreia, which was situated on one of the b< 
of Parnassus (ix. p. 423), which pesiien & = 
probable than the one assigned to it by Pssst 
who supposes Cyparissus to be the ancient ne * 
the place afterwards called Anticyra (x 3. $ >> 
Cyparissus is also mentioned by Statius (J ™ 


CYPASIS. 


M4) and Stephanus (¢. v.). If we follow the 
atherity of Strabo respecting the position of Cypa- 
‘wns, its site is perhaps indicated by the walls of 
2 Hellenic town, at the southern foot of the 
vettain, midway between the Schiste and Delphi. 
Leake, vol. ii. p. 579.) 

2. A river of Messenia, [Cypariasta.] 

CYPASIS (Kéwacis), a commercial town in 
‘hrace, on the cast of the Hebrus, on the Bay of 
fins, (Seylax, p.27; Steph. Byza.v.) [L.S.] 

CYPHANTA (74 Kégarra), a town on the east- 
rm cumst of Laconia, belonging to the Eleuthero- 
seuees, It was in ruins in the time of Pausanias, 
<t fram the notice of it in other writers, it was 
vaently at one period a place of some importance. 
Vaus, iii. 24. § 2; Polyb. iv. 36; Plin. iv. 5. 6. 9; 
‘ol. i. 16. §§ 10, 22.) Pausanias describes it 
s situated 6 stadia from Zarax, and 10 stadia in- 
od; and Ptolemy speaks separately of the port- 
we and city. Pausanias adds that Cyphanta 
wtained temple of Asclepius, called Stethaeum, 
el « fountain issuing from a rock, said to have 
en produced by a blow of the lance of Atalante. 
‘be numbers in Pansanias, however, cannot be cor- 
t. At the distance of 6 stadia from Zarax 
Hieraba), there is no site for a town or a harbour; 
ai it is scarcely conceivable that, on this rocky and 
ctle-(reqnented coast, there would be two towns so 
vee to ame another. Moreover Pausanias says that 
ve distance from Prasiae to Cyphanta is 200 stadia; 
‘hereas the real distance from Prasiae (Jyro) to 
eax (Hiéraba) is more than 300 stadia. In ad- 
om w this Ptolemy places Cyphanta considerably 
orter north than Zarax ; and it is not till reaching 
‘periai that there is any place with a harbour 
af o fountain. Accordingly, we may here place 
‘yphanta, changing with Boblaye the very impro- 
wk cumber in Pansanias @ wov orddia, into 
catle erdiva. Cyparissi is as nearly as possible 
08 stadia from /i¢raka, and 200 stadia from 
r 
Fre. 
tn bis Morea, Leake placed Cyphanta at Cypa- 
tm; bat in his Peloponnesiaca, he supposes its 
te to have been further north at Lenidhi. If we 
se right in identifying Prasiae with Tyro, this 
@tiva for Cyphanta would be at once inadinissible ; 
st Leake, we think erroneously, places Prasiae also 
arther north, at St. Andrew in the Cynuria. [Cy- 
‘ita; Prastag.] (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 500, 
»., Peloponnesiaca, p. 301; Boblaye, Recherches, 
. WL; Cartins, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 305.) 

CYPHARA. [Cyrarna.] 

CYPHUS (Kiges: Eth. Kupatos), a town of 
‘wtheebia in Thessaly, which supplied 22 ships 
Ue Trojan war. It is placed by Strabo at the 
ei f Mt. Olympos. (Hom. JL ii. 748; Strab. ix. 
. $41; Lyoophr. 897.) According to Stephanus 
4.) there were two cities of the name of Cyphus, 
‘e mentioned by Homer, and the other by Lyco- 
sm; but im this he appears to have been mis- 
tien. (Hemsterh. ad Arist. Plut. p. 116.) 

CYPRUS (Kumpos: Eth. and Adj, Kumpios, Kv- 
ands, Kuwpueds, Kumpirns, Cyprius, Cypriacus: 
\ériz), an island lying off the coast of Phoenicia 
ae Cubeia. 

Tue physical features and the legends connected 
rth chis chosen seat of Aphrodite, have given rise 
»* maltitade of names. 1. Acamantis (’Anauay- 


t) 2 Amathusia (‘Apadovolia). 3. Aspelia. 
\ Colima 5. Cerastis (Kepaotis). 6. Crvptos 
Koerré:). 7. Macaria (Mawapia). 8&8. Mcionis 
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(Mniosls). 9. Ophiusa (Ophiusia arva, Ov. Met 
x. 229). 10. Spheceia (2@n«eia). 

According to ancient admeasurements the circuit 
of this island amounted to 3420 stadia. (Strab. xiv. 
p- 682.) Its greatest length from W. to E., between 
Cape Acamas and the islands called the Keys of 
Cyprus (KAeies), was reckoned at 1400 stadia. 
(Strab. lL. c.; Plin. v. 35; Agathem. i. 5.) The prin- 
cipal or SW. part of the island has the form of an 
irregular parallelogram, and terminates with a long 
narrow peninsula, running in a NE. direction. Its 
shape was compared fancifully by the old writers to 
a fleece (Agathem. I. c.), or to a Gallic shield (Hy- 
gin, Fab. 276). The surface of the country is 
almost entirely occupied by the elevated range of Mt. 
Olympus, whose culminating points reach the height 
of 7000 feet. The slopes descend both on the N. and 
S. shores: on the former side the chaia is bold and 
rngged; on the S. side the scenery is stil] bolder, 
presenting a deeply serrated outline with thickly 
wooded steeps, which are broken by masses of lime- 
stone, or furrowed by deep picturesque valleys, in 
which grow the narcissus, the anemone, and ranun- 
culus. 

The mountains contained copper (xaAKds Kimpuws, 
aes Cyprium), the most famous mines of which were 
to be found at Tamassus, Amathus, Soli, and Curion 
(Plin. xii. 60, xxxiv. 20), as well as the nobler 
metals, gold and silver. The precious stones of 
Cyprus were famous in antiquity. They were: the 
“ adamas vergens in aerium colorem” (Plin. xxxvii. 
15),— whether this was the diamond seems doubtful, 
as it has been thought that Pliny was unacquainted 
with the real diamond (Dana, Mineralogy, p. 401); 
—the “smaragdos” (xxxvii. 17), emerald; the 
“ chalcosmaragdos turbida aereis venis” (xxxvii. 19), 
malachite (?), or more probably red jasper; ‘ pac- 
deros ” (xxxvii. 22), opal; “achates” (xxxvii. 54), 
agate; and asbestos (Dioscor. ¥. 156). The land is 
described as flowing with wine, oil (Strab. p. 684), 
and honey (Plin. xi. 14); and the fragrance of its 
flowers gave it the epithet of eb#3ns—thie plaything 
(&@vpua) of the goddess of Love. (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Per. 508.) 

Cyprus lies between Asia and Africa, and the 
flora and fauna of the island partake of the charac- 
teristics of both continents. A list of the plants, 
birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, found in Cyprus, is 
given in Walpole (Turkey and Greece, vol. i. p. 253, 
foll.). The Ferula Graeca—or vdp@yxa, as it is now 
called, with a slight alteration from the ancient 
name-— is one of the most important plants of the 
island in respect to its economical uses. The stalks 
furnish the poor Cyprian with a great part of bis 
household furniture; and the pith is used instead of 
tinder for conveying fire from one place to another, 
as taught by Prometheus of old. (Aesch. Prom. 109.) 

The level tracts were in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
lamis and Citium, the former was watered by the 
river Pediaeus, and the latter by the Tretus; but, as 
these streams are occasionally dry, marshes have 
in consequence been formed. Strabo (xiv. p. 682) 
begins his description of the island with Cape Aca- 
mas (“Axauas), at the W. extremity of the island, 
which he describes as a thickly wooded headland, 
divided into two summits rising towards the N. 
(Comp. Ptol. v.14 § 1; Plin. v. 31; Stadiasm. §§ 
282, 292, 293.) The modern name, after the cele- 
brated etropoitan of Cyprus, is Hughios Epipha- 
nios, which is shortened into St. Pifano. The next 
point, in a S. direction, is Drepanon (Apéravor, Pwl, 
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v.14. § 1: Trepanv). Then the roadstead and 
harbour of Paphos (Mdoes). The cape which closes 
the bay of Bajfo to the W. is the Zephyriuin Pro- 
montorium (Zepuprov, Ptol. v. 14. § 1; Zepupia 
&xpa, Strab. p. 683). To the S, is another head- 
land, Arsinoé (‘Apowdn), followed by Phrurium 
(Ppotpiov, Ptol. vy. 14. $1: Capo Blanco). Ata 
little distance further inland was Hierocepia (‘lepo- 
xnmia, Strub. p. 684). Then follow Palaepaphos 
(Madairapos: Kuklaor Konuklia), Boosura (Bodo- 
ovpa: Bisur), Treta (Tenta: Tera), and Curiumn 
(Kotpwov) with a port built by the Argives. Near 
this was the point of Curias (Koupias; Capo delle 
Gatte), at a little distance from which are some salt 
marshes which reccive an arm of the river Lycus 
(Atos, Ptol. v. 14. § 2). Amathus CApaéos: 
Old Limasol), which next followed, was a Phoenician 
colony. Beyond was the little town of Palaea (Ma- 
Aaa, Strab. p. 683), at the foot of a mountain 
shaped like a breast (uaoroedes), Olympus (OAup- 
mos: Monte Sta, Croce). Citium (Kitiov) was a 
larze town with a harbour that could be closed; to 
= W. of ‘3 was the little river Tetius (Térios, Ptol. 

. 14. § 2: Tesis), and to the E. the promontory 
siete (Addes, Ptol. d.c.: Autti). A rugged line of 
coast follows for several miles along a bay which lies 
between this headland and that of Throni (@pdvor: 
Pila), Above Pedalium (MnddAvov; Capo della 
Greqa), the next point on the E, coast, rose a hill 
with a temple consecrated to Aphrodite. The har- 
bonr Leucolla (AevKoAAa: Porta Arnio dia e Lu- 

cola). Ammochostus (Appdéxworos, Ptol. v. 14. 
§ 3; Stadiasm, § 287), near the river Pediacus (Me- 
diaios), a name bald: li has been transmitted by cor- 
ruption to the Venetian Famagosta, Further N. 
was Salamis (Zadauis), Elaea (‘EAala, Ptol. Le.: 
Chaulu-bernau), Urania (Odpavins wédov tSpns, 
Nonn, Dionys. xiii, 450), Carpasia (Kapmwacia), and 
the promontory called Dinaretum, with the islands 
called the Keys of Cyprus (ai KAeies), The iron- 
bound shore to the NE. was called the shore of the 
Grecks (Axa ax7h: Jalousa), from the story 
that Teucer and his colonists had landed here. 
(Strab. p. 682.) On this coast, 70 stadia from Sa- 
Jamis, was Aphrodisiuin (Agpodiowy, P tol. v. 14. 
§ 4; Strab. p. 682), Macaria (Maxapla, tol. 1. ¢.), 
Cerynia (Kepivet), and Lapethus (Aarnéos: La. 
pitho or Lapta). Cape Crommyon (Kpoupbov 
&xpa) was the inost N, point of the island; near this 
were the towns of Cerbia (Kep§e/a) and Soli (3dAor). 
The promontory of Callinnsa (KaAAlvovaa) coin- 
pletes the circuit of the island. In the interior were 
the towns of Aepeia (Altea), Limenia (Aimevia), 
Tamassus (Tauacods), Tremithus (TpeudBots), 
Leucosia (Aeuvxwola), Chytrus (Xurpos), and Ma- 
riuin (Mapiov). An account of these places will be 
found under their several heads; most of the towns 
have now disappeared. 

Cyprus seems to have been colonized by the Phoe- 
nicians at a very early period, and if we may trust the 
Syrian annals consulted by the historian Menander 
(Joseph, Ant. vill. 5. § 3, ¢. Apion, 1. 18; comp. 
Virg. Aen, 1, 643), was subject to the Syrians, even 
in the time of Selonon. We do not know the dates 
of the establishment of the Greek cities in this island; 
but there can be no doubt but that they were later 
than this period, and that a considerable portion. of 
the soil and trade of Cyprus passed from the I’hoe- 
nicians to the Greeks, Under Adasis the island 
becaine subject to the Aegyptian throne (Herod. 11. 
182); he probably seut over African celonists. 
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(Comp. Herod. vii. 90.) On the iovasica of Aomyt 
by Cambysses Cyprus surrendered to the Per ee, 
and furnished a squadron for the expeditea. (Hew 
iii. 19.) It continued to form a part of the Pera 
empire, and was with Phoenicia and Paletice t+ 
fifth satrapy in the arrangement made by iar 
(Herod. iii. 91.) During the Icnian react tte 
whole island, except Amathus, threw uf the Poco 
yoke. The Cyprians were attacked by the Pesce 
by land and sea, and after varving success, wrt 
feated, and their leader Onesilus slain, After ta 
the island was again subject to Dareins (Hevds 
104—116), and in the expedition of Xerses &- 
nished 150 ships. (Herod. vii, 90.) Ate ue 
overthrow of the Persians at Salamis, a Grecan 
was despatched to Cyprus and reduced the prse 
part of it, (Thue. i. 94.) The Athenians ». 
out another expedition against it, but in ome co 
of a plague and the death of Cimon, the atte: «tw 
relinquished, (Thue. i. 112.) The telhet » 
riod of its history belongs to the times of Evraz ma 
king of Salamis, when Hellenic customs and am> 
zation received a new impulse, He was sarems4 
by his son Nicocles ; another Evagoras, sn  }- 
cocles, was joined with Phocion, to recover Crys 
for the king of Persia, from whom it bad reve< 
( Diod. xvi. 42,46.) Cyprus azain became s trot 
to the Persians, and remained such till the tankd 
Issus, when the several states declared fet As 
ander, and joined the Macedonian fet with 12) 
ships at the siege of Tyre. (Arrian. ii, 20.) Tes 
were afterwards ordered to cruise off the Pr oe 
nesus with 100 ships along with the Pheer: ss 
(Arrian. iii. 6.) When the empire of Aiexacce 
broken up, Cyprus fell with Aegypt to the kt # P= 
lemy. Demetrius invaded the island with a ps 
ful fleet and army, defeated Ptolemy's bier 
Menelaus, and shut him up in Salamis, wis 
besieged both by sea and land. Ptolemy bases 
his relief with 140 ships; and after a sea-trot— 
one of the most memorable in ancient hister. %6 
306, — the whole island fell into the hands of I- 
metrius, (Died. xx. 47—53; Plut. Deer 
18; Polyaen. iv. 7. § 7; Justin. xv. 2.) In ee 
295, Ptolemy recovered the island, and it bac 
from this time an integral portion of the Aco 
monarchy. (Plut. Demetr. 35, 38.) It feaed & 
brightest jewel in the Alexandrian dadem; U¢ 
timber of Olympus was used for the nary @ AcrS 
and its metallic and other riches contribcted @ 
revenue. Independently of its importance as 8 & 
litary position, the Ptolemies had a personal iatees 
in securing it as a place of refuge for them<be ¢ 
their treasures, in case of invasion or intertal rt 
lutions, Under the Lagid dynasty, the gar mm<= 
of the island was committed to some one bence™t 
tothe highest class of the Alexandnan coart,a@ 
the “kinsmen of the king.” This vicervy bss 5. 
powers, as it would appear from the inwrjtet 3 
which he is entitled orparyybs wai petarys a 
apxiepels 6 kaTa Thy vigov. Ptolemy Phiaue 52 
founded the Cyprian cities which bere the tary 4 
his wife— Arsinoé, On the decline and {2 4 
Aegypt, Cyprus with Cyrenaica was the cuiy nr 
possession remaining to the crown. Polyerates * 
Argive, about B. Cc. 217, was governor of Cyprus . 
secured, by bis faithfulness and intersier the mas 
for Ptolemy Epiphanes, the infar 

of Thilopator, On the di 

between the brothers Ptole 

getes, Euergetes,in contr 
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a smzions to take Cyprus to his share. In n.c. 
b4, Euergetes went to Kome, to seek assistance 
wn the senate. Five legates, but no Roman army, 
7 to aid him ; but Philometor, anti- 
pating him, had already occupied Cyprus with a 
age force, so that when his brother landed at the 
eal of his mercenary troups, be was soon defeated 
wi shut up in Lapethus, where he was compelled 
» mrrender, on condition that he should content 
mself with the kingdom of Cyrene. The Romans 
4 not again interfere to disturb the arrangement 
ee concladed. During the dissensions of the bro- 
em, Demetrins Soter, king of Syria, had endea- 
exed to make himself master of Cyprus, bat un- 
vvessfully. On the accession of Ptolemy Lathyrus 
the throne of Aegypt, his younger brother, Ptolemy 
vxander, went to Cyprus. Afterwards, when by 
« oxtrigaes of Cleopatra, the queen-mother, Alex - 
wet heeame king of Aegypt, Lathyrus retired to 
rpros, amd held it as an independent kingdom for 
18 years daring which Cleopatra and Alexander 
qnued in Aegypt, p.c. 107—89. When Lathyrus 
w recalled by the Alexandrians to Aegypt, Alex- 
der, his brother, in the hope of becoming master of 
rorus, invaded the island; but was defeated in a 
ral action by Chaereas, and fell in the battle. 
ade Ptolemy Auletes occupied the throne of 
‘oy*, another Ptolemy, a younger brother, was 
wof Cyprus. This prince had obtained from the 
man people the complimentary title of their friend. 
x. pro Seat. 26; Schol. Bob. p. 301, ed. Orell.) 
; the that he had abetted the pirates 
chal. Bob. 2 c.), he was commanded to descend 
«= the throne. In u.c. 58, Clodins, who had a 
renal eumity against the king (Appian. B. C. ii. 
; Din Cass, xxxviii. 30), proposed to deprive 
aef kis kingdom, and confiscate his large trea- 
va to the service of the state. A “ rogation” was 
aght forward by the tribune, that Cato should be 
wtnted to carry into execution this act of fright- 
| aiustiee. Cato accepted this disgraceful com- 
xn; but half ashamed of the transaction, de- 
vebed a friend from Rhodes to deliver the decree, 
4 te held owt to the injured king the promise of 
imecarable compensation in the priesthood of the 
gétan Aphrodite. Ptolemy preferred to submit to 
rlantary death. (Plut. Cat. Min. 34, 39.) Cy- 
w tecame a Roman province, and the fatal trea- 
es amassed by the king, were poured into the 
Sx of the state. (Pat. Vell. ii. 45.) The island 
sammexed to Cilicia (Cic. ad Fam. i. 7; ad Att. 
2), bat bad a quaestor of its own (ad Fam, xiii. 
. and its own courts for the administration of 
exe (ad Att. v.21). In B.c. 47, it was given 
Camar to Arsincoé and Ptolemy, the sister and 
cher of Cleopatra. (Dion Cass. xlii. 95.) M. 
socins afterwards presented it to the children of 
egatra. (Dion Cass. xlix. 32, 41; comp. Strab. 
#85.) After the battle of Actiam, at the division 
ibe provinces between the emperor and the senate, 
©. 27, it was made an imperial province. (Dion 
«im 12.) In n.c, 22, it was given up to the 
ate (Dion Cass. liv. 4), and was from that time 
reried by propractors, with the title of Proconsul, 
hs “ legatus” and a “ quaestor.” (Marquardt, 
her's Rom. Alt. vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 172; Orell. Jnscr. 
2.) The proconsul resided at Paphos. (Act. 
wet, xii. 6,7.) From the narrative in the Acts 
the Apesties (xiii, 4—12), it would seem that a 
uierable part of the population was of Jewish 
ecued; and in the fatal insurrection during the 
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reign of Hadrian, they are said to have massacred 
240,000 of the Grecian inhabitants, and obtained 
tem jon of the island. (Milman, Zist. 
of Jews, vol. iii. p. 112.) Under the Byzantine em- 
perors it was governed by a “ Consularis,” and the 
capital was transferred from Paphos to Salamis or 
Constantia (Hierocl.), In A. p. 648, Moawiyah, 
the general of Othman, invaded the island, which 
capitulated, the Saracen general agreeing to share 
the revenues with the Greek emperor, In A. D. 
803—80f, it fell into the hands of Harun el Rashid, 
but was afterwards restored to the empire by the 
conquests of Nicephorus IT. Isaac Angelus lost the 
island where Alexis Commenus had made himself 
independent; but was deprived of his conquest by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, A. vp. 1191, who ceded it to 
the Templars, but afterwards resumed the sove- 
reignty, and in A. D. 1192, gave it to King Guido of 
Jerusalem. Cyprus was never again united to the 
Byzantine empire. 

Cyprus, lying in that sea which was the extreme 
nurse of the Grecian race, never developed the nobler 
features of Hellenic culture and civilization. The 
oriental character entirely predominated ; the worship 
had but little connection with the graceful anthropo- 
morphism of Hellas, but was rather a deification of 
the generative powers of nature as common to the 
Phoenicians, mixed up with orgiastic rites from 
Phrygia, The goddess, who was evidently the same 
as the Semitic Astarte, was worshipped under the 
form of a rude conical stone. (Tac. Hist. ii. 3.) The 
exuberance of nature served to stifle every higher 
feeling in sensual enjoyment. (Comp. Athen. vi. p. 
257, xii. p. 516.) A description of the constitution 
was given in the lost work of Aristotle on the Po- 
lities, and Theophrastus had composed a treatise 
upon the same subject. (Suid. s. e. Tidpa.) That 
such men should have thought it worth their while 
to investigate this matter shows that it possessed 
considerable interest; as far as the scanty notices 
that have come down go, it appears to have been 
governed by petty princes of an oriental character. 
(Comp. Herod. vii. 90.) For coins of Cyprus, see 
Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 84; H. P. Borrell, Notice sur 
quelq. Méd. gr. des Rois de Chypre. Paris, 1836; 
Meursius, Creta, Cyprus, &c., Amst. 1675; D’Anville, 
Meém, de 0 Acad. des Inser. vol. xxxii. p 548; Mariti, 
Viaggi, vol. i.; Von Hammer, Topogr. Ansicht, aus 
der Levante; Turner's Levant ; vol. ii. pp. 40, 528; 
Engel, Kypros; Ross, Reisen nach Kos, Halikar- 
nassos, Rhodos, und der InselnCypern, Halle, 1852; 
Luynes, Numismatique et Inscriptions Cypriotes, 
Paris, 1852. [E. B. J.) 

CY’PSELA (KiWeAc), a town on the river 
Hebrus in Thrace, which was once an important 
place on the via Egnatia. It is the same as the 
modern Ipsala, or Chapsylar, near Keshan. (Strab. 
pp- 322, 329; Ptol. iii, 11. § 13; Steph. Byz. s. 2.; 
Ann. Comn. vii. p. 204; Liv. xxxi. 16, xxxviii. 
40, 41; Mela, ii. 2; Plin, iv. 18.) [L. 8.] 

CY’PSELA (Kiyeda: Eth. KupeAivos), a fortress 
in the district of Parrhasia in Arcadia, which was oc- 
cupied and fortified by the Mantineians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in order to annoy the Lacedaemonian 
district Sciritis. (Thoc. v. 33.) Kiepert, in his 
map, identifies Cypsela with Basilis, since the latter 
is said to have been founded by Cypselus; the only 
objection to this conjecture is the distance of Cypsela 
from the district Sciritis, [Bastiis.} 

CYPTA’SLA (Kurracia), a place on the coast 
of Asia Minor (Ptol v. 4), apparently the same 
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which the Table places 7 miles from Sinope on the 


road to Amisus, under the name of Cloptasa. Ha- 


milton (Aescarches, fie. vol. i. p. 06) supposes that 


it may be a place on the coast pow called Choban- 


lur. [G. L.] 
CYRA [Crrescuata). 
CYRAUNIS. [Cencina.] 


CYKRBE (Kup6y: Ath, KupSaius), a city of Pam- 
phylia, mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. (Steph. 
B. 4.0.) (G.L.] 

CYRENAEI [Cynenatca.] 

CYRENA'ICA (4) Kupnvaln xaépn, Herod. iv. 
199; % Kupqvaia, Strab. xvii. p. 837; 7 Kupn- 
vaixh émapyla, Ptul. iv. 4; Cyrenaica Provincia, 
Cyrenaica Africa, and Cyrenaica simply, Mela, i. 
8. $1; Pliny. 5, &e.: dy. Kupnvaixds, especially 
with reference to the philosophic sect founded by 
Aristippus, 4 Kupnvaixh girocogia, Strab. xvii. 
p. 837; Diog. Laért. ii. 85; Kupnvaios, Cyrenaicus, 
Cyrenacus, Cyrenensis), a district, and, under the 
Romans, a province of N. Africa, also called, from the 
time of the Ptolemivs, PENTAPOLIS (Mevtdmoass, 
Ptol.; Agathem. ii, 5), Pentarous Lipyar 
(Mevramodrs Acéuns, Joseph. vii. 38; Sext. Ruf 
13), and Pentarouiraxa Recio (Plin. & c.).* 
The former name was derived from Cyrene, the 
capital of the district; and the latter from its five 
chief cities, namely, Cyrene, Banca, Tevcneira 
(aft. Arsinoé), Hesrermes (aft. Berenice), and 
Aro tonta, which was at first the port of Cyrene. 
The names may, however, be distinguished from one 
another; Cyrenaica denoting the whole district: or 
province in its widest sense, and L’entupolis being a 
collective pame for the five cities with their respec- 
tive territories. 

In its widest sense the term includes the whole 
of the country which was subject to Cyrene, when 
that city was most flourishing, from the borders of 
Carthage on the W. to those of Egypt on the E. 
On both sides, as was natural from the character of 
the intervening deserts, the boundaries varied. On 
the E. they seem never to have been perfectly de- 
fined, being placed at the Cuknsonesus MAGNA 
(Kas-et-Tin), or at the Carauarumus Magor 
(Marsa Sollom or Akubet et AKebira, the present 
boundary of Tripoli and Egypt), according as 
MarMAnica was included in Cyrenaica or not, On 
the W. the boundary was fixed, after long dis- 
putes, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis. [Anak 
Pitiaknornem.} On the S, the nominal limits of 
the country reached as far as the oasis of Pitaza- 
NIA (Fezzan). (Scylax, p. 45; Strab. xvii. p. 838; 
Staliasm. p. 451; Sall. Jug. 19; Mela, Plin. 
Ul. ce.). On the N. the shore was washed by that part 
of the Mediterranean which was called the Libyan 
Sea (Lisycum Mane), and on the W. by the 
Greater Syrtis. 

But the district actually occupied by the Greek 


colonists comprised only the table land, known as | 


the plateau of Barca, with the subjacent coast. It 
may be considered as beginning at the N. limit of 
the sandy shores of the Great Syrtis at Boneum 
Pr. (Ras Teyonas, 8S. of Ben-Ghazi), between 
which and the Chersonesus Magna the country pro- 
jects into the Mediterrancan in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, whose chord is above 150 miles 





* It is also called “ Libya about Cyrene” (Dion 
Cass. Hii, 12, Kptitn te meta Aibuns THs wepi 
Kopnenv; Act. Apust. i, WO, Td wep TAS AiSUns 
THs KaTa Kupyyny). 
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long, and {ts are above 200, lying directly opaste 
to the Peloponnesus, at the distance  atou 20 
miles. 

From its position, formation, climate, and << 
this region is perhaps one of the most degesm 4 
the surface of the glube. Its centre is oocipere 
a moderately elevated table-land, whove eige res 
parallel to the coast, to which it sinks dest 22 
succession of terraces, clothed with verdar, war- 
sected by mountain streams running thrach news 
filled with the richest vegetation, well water « 
frequent rains, exy to the cool sea-bhiveze Sa 
the N., and sheltered by the nous of the masa: 
from the sands and hot winds of the Setara le 
Various terraces enjoyed a great diversity ¢ & 
mates, and produced a corresponding vane? ¢ 
flowers, vegetables, and fruits, and the suars™ 
harvests, at the different elevations, lasted fu ot 
mouths out of the twelve. (Herod. iv. 19s. 1¢ 
Diod. iii, 50; Arrian, Jnd. 43; Eustath od ina 
Perieg. 312.) The table land extends sax © 
or 80 miles in breadth between the Scar si & 
coast, but it is only on its N. and NW. skjes ue 
it enjoys the physical advantages now descnnl of 
on account of which it is called to this dar Ja 
Akdar —i,e. the Green Mountain, Amy & 
products are enumerated corn, oil, wine, ali bus £ 
fruits, especially dates, figs, and almonds (»*. 
p- 46; Diod. iii. 49 ; Plin. xiii. 4. 3 9, rm & 
§ 4; Synes. Epist. 133, 147); cucumbers (Pio 
1. 8. 3), trufiles (uiov, Ath, ii. p. 62; Pla ct 
8. 12); cabbage (Ath. iL p. 27, iii, p low, oe 
(Theophr. Zist, Plant, iii, 15), satiron (Ab 3 
p- 682; Plin. xxi. 6. 6.17; Synes. Eput LOS 
flowers from which exquisite perfumes were exw 
(Theophr. H. P. vi. 6; Ath. xv. p. 689; Pun 1 
4. s. 10); and a very rare plant, for wh»: 
country was especially celebrated, namely, 64am 
or laserpitium, the plant Which produced ube G2 
resin, called laser (owds Kupnvaios), sluch *= 3 
the highest esteem amoung the ancient phovce 
(Herod. iv. 169; Divoscor. iii. 84; Theopar. H.? ™ 
3; Arrian, Anab. iii, 28; Strab. ii. p 131; Pisa 
3. 8.15, xix. 3. 8.1, xxii. 23; Plaut, Med = > 
16; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. vol. iv. p (I? 
Mionnet, Descr. de Med. vol. vi. pp. 373, tal > 
plant, which had already become scarce im tbr = 
of the Romans, is now found in abuntance [bs 
Cella, Viaggio da Tripoli, &c.; Pacha, | oa 
dans la Marmarique, &c., p. 250). The @=t 
was also famous for its honey (Syues. Zpwt 14°). 
its horses, large studs of which were kept a C7 
and at Barca (Pind. Pyth. iv. 2, Ath w. p iw. 
Dionys. Perieg. 213; Synes. Epist. 40; Dot 2% 
49; Strab. xvii. p. 837; Steph. B. p. 155) ad @ 
ostriches (Synes. Epist, 133). As sume Od 
upon all these advantages, the country was te) 
subject to the annual ravages of Jocusts (Jo. = 
29. s. 35; Liv. Epit. lx; Jul. Ubseq. 90; Ure * 
11; Synes. Epist. 58); and the great abandaae 4 
natural gifts disposed the inhabitants to juxsct. 

The native Libyan tribes, who are mecconel @ 
inhabiting the country in the earliest kno So 
were the AuscH1sa£ on the W., the Assrstat 2 
the centre, and the GitiGammar on the E.. be - 
the time of Herodotus these peoples bad already =? 


driven into the interior by the Greck setters; && 


during the whole period of ancient history, (> 
naica is essentially a part of the Heilecr *4> 
(A few other tribes ure mentioned by Ptueo, + + 
The first Greek settleumot, of eu ” 
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ere any clear account, was effected by Barros 
Inet. of Biog. 2. v.), who led a colony from the 
and of Thera, and first established himself on the 
dand of Plates at the E. extremity of the district, 
ed afterwards built Cyrene (n.c. 631). The 
vuusty, which he there founded, governed the 
wautry during 8 reigns, though with comparatively 
tthe power over some of the other Greek cities. Of 
ese the earliest were Teucuetra and Hesreripes, 
tem Barca, a colony from Cyrene; and these, with 
‘preme itself and its port Aro.vonta, formed the 
riginal Lybian Pentapolis. The comparative inde- 
wodemre of Barca, and the injury inflicted on the 
enntry by the Persian invasion under Cambyses, 
imeinished the power of the later kings of Cyrene, 
mel at last the dynasty was overthrown, and a re- 
milie established about the middle of the 5th cen- 
wy mec. [Crrene]. When Alexander invaded 
‘eve the C made an alliance with him 
Thed. xvii. 49; Curt. iv.7). The country was made 
adject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, B. c. 
21. (Diod. xviii. 19—21, xx. 40; Justin, xiii. 6.) 
t appears to have flourished under the Ptolemies, 
rho puryned their usual policy of raising new cities 
: the expense of the ancient ones, or restoring the 
eter umder new names. Thus Hesperides became 
Lereniee, Teucheira was called Arsinot, Barca was en- 
indy eclipsed by its port which was raised into a 
ity wader the name of Ptolemais, and Cyrene began 
» decay in consequence of the favours conferred 
imea its port Apollonia. After these changes, the 
em Pentapolis, which became the common name 
{ the country, refers to the five cities of Cyrene, 
\uollonia, Ptolemats, Arsinot, and Berenice. The 
mt king of the Egyptian dynasty, Apion, an illegi- 
inmte son of Ptolemy Physcon (on whose death in 
2 117, be had obtained the government), left the 
rentry to the Romans by his testament, in the 
var wc. 95, according to Livy, though Appian 
eves a later date, apparently through a confusion 
with the time of its erection into a Roman ince. 
‘Liv, Epit. lxx.; Appian. B. C.i. 111, Mithr. 121; 
Jestin. xxxix. 5; Entrop. vi. 11; Sext. Rof.13.) At 
rt the Romans granted the cities their freedom, and 
estowed upon them the former royal domain, only 
reacting « tribute (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 19); but 
murtels soon broke out between the different states ; 
wel, sfter Lucullus had made, by order of Sulla, a 
ria attempt, real or affected, to reconcile them 
(Plat, Lmewll. 2; Joseph. Antiq, xiv. 7. § 2), the 
Renass applied their usual last remedy, and re- 
teed the country to a province, under the name of 
Crrnaica (probably in n.c. 75), which was united 
with Crete, on the canquest of that island by Q. 
Vetwllns Cretieus, n.c. 67 (Creta]. In the di- 
rion of the provinces under Augustus, the united 
wevines, ander the name of Creta-Cyrene, Creta et 
Cyrene, or Creta simply, was constituted a senatorial 
previa, under the government of a propractor, with 
‘ie title of proconsul, who had a legatus, and one if 
tt tro quaestors. (Orelli, Jnsor. Nos. 3658, 3659; 
Bickh, Corp. Inscr. Graec. Nos. 2588, 3532, 
5345; Gruter, p. 415, no. 5, p. 471, ne. 6; Eckhel, 
vd iv, p 126; Tac. Ann. iii. 38, 70; Strab. xvii. 
» M0-> Sener. Controv. iv. 27; Suet. Vesp. 2; 
Merguanit, Becker’s Rim. Alterth. vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 
223.) Under Constantine, Crete and Cyrenaica 
tere made separate provinces; the latter was called 
Lea Superior, and was placed under the govern- 
rest of a praeses, (Bicking, Notit. Dign. vol. i. 
p 137; Marquardt, lc.) It should be observed 
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that, under the Romans, the E. boundary of the pro- 
vince, which divided it from MAnMarica, was 
formed by an imaginary line drawn southwards from 
AXYLIs, a town somewhat to the W. of the Cherso- 
nesus Magna. 
The decline of the country in prosperity may be 
dated chiefly from the reign of Trajan, when the 
Jews, large numbers of whom had settled there under 
the Ptolemies (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, c. Apion. 
ii. 4; Act. Apost. ii. 10), rose in insurrection, mas- 
sacred 220,000 Romans and Cyrenaeans, and were 
pat down with great difficulty and much slaughter. 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 32.) The loss of population 
during these bloody conflicts, and the increasing 
weakness of the whole empire, left the province an 
easy prey to the Libyan barbarians, whose attacks 
were aided by the ravages of locusts, plagues, and 
earthquakes. The sufferings of the Pentapolis from 
these causes at the beginning of the 5th century are 
pathetically described by Synesius, the bishop of 
Ptolemais, in an extant oration, and in various pas- 
sages of his letters (Catastasis dc. ; Epist. 57, 78, 
125; de Regno, p. 2), and at a later period by Pro- 
copius (Aedif. vi. 2). In a.p. 616, the Persian 
Chosroes overthrew the remains of the Greek colonies 
80 utterly, as to leave only the gleanings of the 
harvest of destruction to the Arab conquerors, who 
finally overran the country in a.p. 647. (Gibbon, 
vol. viii. p. 227, vol. ix. p. 444, foll., ed. Milman.) 
For the purposes of descriptive geography, the 
Cyrenaic coast must be divided into two parts at the 
promontory called Borneum (Ras Teyonas), 8. of 
which, along the E. shore of the Syrtis Major, were 
numerous small and unimportant places, whose 
itions are very difficult to determine (Ptol. iv. 4. 
3 Syrres). N.of this promontory lay Hesreniprs 
aft. Berenice: Benghazi), upon the little stream 
called Latnon, the only river in the country, which 
took its rise in the sand-hills called Hercutis 
ARENAR, and near it the little lake called Triton, or 
Lacus Hesperidum, which some of the ancients con- 
founded with that at the bottom of the Lesser Syrtis. 
{[Trirox.] Following the curve of the coast to 
the NE., we come to Tevcnetma (aft. Arsinoé, 
Taukra), then to Pro.emats ( Tolmeita), originally 
the port of Barca, but under the Ptolemies the chief 
of the Five Cities: Barca itself lay about 12 miles 
inland; the next important position on the coast is 
the promontory and village of Prycus (Ras Sem or 
Ras-al-Razat), the N.-rnost headland of the part of 
the African coast E. of the Lesser Syrtis; then 
Apo.ionta (Marsa Sousa), the former port of 
Crrene, which lies inland, about 8 miles from the 
coast, SE. of Phycus and SW. of Apollonia. Further 
to the E. was the port called Naustatumus (AMarsa- 
al-Halal, or Al Natrown), then the promontory 
Zeriuyricm, then Darxts (Derna), Axytis, and 
the Cuersonesvs MaGna (Kas-at-Tyn), where the 
coast formed a bay (G. of Bomba), in which lay 
the island of PLatea (Bomba), the first landing- 
place of the colonists from Thera, Another little 
island off the shore near Pr. Zephyrium was called 
Laea or the Island of Aphrodite (Aad f ‘Agpodirns 
vijgos, Ptol. iv. 4. § 15: Al Hiera). Ptolemy 
(§§ 11—13) mentions a large number of places in 
the interior, most of them mere villages, and none 
apparently of any consequence, except Barca and 
Cyrene. Of the hills which run parallel to the coast, 
those along the E. shore of the Syrtis Major were 
called Hencutis ARENAE (‘HpaxAéous Owes), SW. 
of which were the Veiri M. (1a OGeAra dpn), and 
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considerably to the E., on the S, frontier, the Bax- | resort when the supplies of the less favoured reracs 
couicus M. (7d BarkoAudy dpos: Ptol. lc. § 8). | further inJand began to fail. A close connection sae 
The oasis of AvGtLA was reckoned as belonging to | grew up between the natives and the (ireek setiukr; 
Crrenaica, (Della Cella, Viaggio da Tripoli di Bar- | and not only did the former imitate the custes « 
beria alle Frontirri Oceidentali dell’ Egitto, Genoa, | the latter (Herod. iv. 170); bat the two races 
1819; Beechey, Expedition to explore the N. const | alesced to a much greater extent than war ea = 
of Africa, from Tripoli E.-ward, §c., London, | such cases. It is very important to remember the 
1828, 4to.; Pacho, Relation Cun Voyage dans la | fact, that the population of Cyrene had a tery iarze 
Marmarique, la Cyrénaique, gc. Paris, 1827— | admixture of Libyan blood by the marriages f tu 
1829, 4to.; Barth, Wanderungen durch das Pu- | early settlers with Libyan wives (Herod. iv. 185— 
nische und Kyrenaische Kiistenland, c. 8, Berlin, | 189; Grote, vol. iv. p. 53). The remark sp. 
1849: and for the coins, Eckhel, vol. iv. pp. 117, | even to the royal family; and, if we were w fy ov 
&c.) [P. S.J Herodotus, the very name of Battus, which was be: 
CYRE’NE or CYRENAE (7 Kupfen: Eth. and | by the founder, and by his successors alerts 
Adj. as those of Cyrenatca: Ghrennah, very large | with the Greek name Arcesilaiis, was Livan, ér-- 
Ru.), the chief city of Cyrenatca, and the most } fying king; and we have another example in that d 
important Hellenic colony in Africa, was founded in | Alazir, king of Barca, For the rest, the Litres 
B. €. 631 by Battus and a body of Dorian colonists | seem to have formed a body of sabject and tribwac 
from the island of Thera. (The date is variously | Perioeci (Herod. iv. 161). They were alters 
stated, but the evidence preponderates greatly in | excluded from political power, which, in strict om 
favour of that now given; Clinton, #’. //, vol. i. s.a.: | formity with the constitution of the other stae d 
for the details of the enterprise, and of the subsequent | Spartan origin, was in the hands exclusively of t 
history of the honse of Battus, see Dict. of Biog. sv. | descendants from the original settlers, or rather ff 
Battus, and Grote, ist.of Greece, vol.iv. p.39, seq.) | those of them who had already been among te 
The colonists, sailing to the then almost unknown | ruling class in the mother state of Thera. 
shores of Libya, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, The dynasty of the Battiadae lasted darizz te 
took possession first of the island of Platea, in the | greater part of two centuries, from B.c. 630 & 
Gulf of Bomba, which they seem to have mistaken | somewhere between 460 and 430; and o=prud 
for the mainland. Hence, after two years of suffer- | eight kings bearing the names of Battus and Ay> 
ing, and after again consulting the oracle, they | silaus alternately; and a Delphic oracle was quved 
removed to the opposite shore, and resided in the | to Herodotus as having defined both the names ax 
well-wooded district of Aziris for six years, at the | numbers. (Herod. iv. 163.) Of Batrus L, ne 
end of which time some of the native Libyans per- | 630—590, it need only be said that his meecport wat 
suaded them to leave it for a better locality, and | held in the highest honour, not only as the founds 
conducted them through the region of Irasa, to the | of the city, but also for the benefits he conferred mea 
actual site of Cyrene. Though Irasa was deemed | it during his long reign. He was worslippal m « 
so delectable a region that the Libyan guides were | hero by his subjects, who showed his grave, apt 
said to have led the Greeks through it in the night | from those of the succeeding kings, where the Area 
lest they should settle there, the spot at which their | was joined by the road (oxupwrh d3es), sina ™ 
journey ended is scarcely inferior for beauty and | made for the procession to the temple of Ames 
fertility to any on the surface of the globe. In the | (Pind, Pyth. v.; Callim. Hymn. in A poll. 77; Pom. 
very mniddle of that * projecting bosom of the African | iii. 14, x. 15; Catull. vii. 6; Diod. Excerpt. de Set 
coast” (as Grote well calls it), which has been de- | et Vit. p. 232.) Nothing of importance is reecixt 
scribed under CyReENAICA, ou the edge of the upper | in the reign of his son, Arcesilaiis L, about 2 © 
of two of the terraces, by which the table-land sinks | 590—574; but that of his successor, Battes IL 
down to the Mediterranean, in a spot backed by the | (about ns. c. 574—554), surnamed the Prospemm 
mountains on the S. and in full view of the sea | marks the most important period of the mosactr. 
towards the N., and thus sheltered from the fiery | nothing less, in fact, than a new colonization A? 
blasts of the desert, while open to the cool sea breezes, | invitation was issued to all Greeks, without de 
at the distance of 10 miles from the shore, and at | tion of race, to come and settle at Cyrene, oo te 
the height ofabout 1800 feet, an inexhaustible spring | promise of an allotment of lands. It seems probes 
bursts forth amidst luxuriant vegetation, and pours | that the city of Apollonia, the port of Cyren, wel 
its waters down to the Mediterranean through a most | its foundation to this accession of immigrants, ©%* 
beautiful ravine. Over this spring which they con- | arrived by sea direct, and not, like the first cole, 
secrated to Apollo, the great deity of their race | by the circuitous land route from the Galfaf Bees 
(hence ’AwdAA@vos xphvn, Callim. im Apoll. 88), | (Grote, p. 55.) The lands promised to the = 
the colonists built their new city, and called it Cyrene | settlers had of course to be taken from the aabyes 
from Cyre the name of the fountain. At a later | whose genera] position also was naturally altered ¢ 
period an elegant mythology connected the fountain | the worse by the growing power of the city. Thr 
with the god, and related how Cyrene, a Thessalian | Libyans, therefore, revolted, and transferred ther 
nymph, beloved of Apollo, was carried by him to | allegiance to Apries, king of Egvpt, who set = 
Africa, in a chariot drawn by swans. (Miiller, Yo- | army to their aid ; but the Egyptians were cei by 
rians, Bk. ii. c. 3. § 7.) the Cyrenaeans in Irasa, and were alrmest eric’ 
The site of Cyrene was in the territory of the | cut to pieces. This conflict is metmorab!e as t+ 
Libyans named Asnystak; and with them the | first hostile meeting of Greeks with F.cty¢ins, ot 
Cireek settlers seem from the first to have been on | also as the proximate cause of the overthr « 
terms of friendship very similar to those which sub- | Apries. Under Amasis, however, a clase allance 
sisted between the Carthaginians and their Libyan | formed between Egypt and Cyrene, and the Egrpsst 
neighbours, The Greeks lad the immense advantage | king took his wife Ladice from the house of atts 
of commanding the abundant springs and fertile | (Herod. ii. 180—181.) The misfortunes of 
Mivadws to which the Libyans were compelled to | monarchy began in the reign of Arcesilaus Il, ve 
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= @f Battns IL, about ns. c. 554—544, whose ty- 
exny cansed the secession of his brothers, the foun- 
ution of Barca, and the revolt of a large number of 
se Libyan Periceci, in a conflict with whom no less 
yan 7000 boplites were slain; and the king was 
et afterwards strangled by bis brother Learchus. 
e this loss of prestige, his successor, Battus III. 
ited the disqualification of Jameness. The Cyre- 
wane, under the advice of the Delphic oracle, called 
. the aid of Demonax, a Mantineian, who drew up 
© them a new constitution; by which the encroach- 
wate of the royal house on the people were more 
wa recovered, and the king was reduced to political 
significance, retaining, however, the landed domain 
+ tue private property, and also his sacerdotal func- 
vat. The political power, in which it would seem, 
ow bat the descendants of the original colonists 
ad asy share, was now extended to the whole Greek 
»palstion, who were divided by Demonax into three 
ten: —(1.) The Theraeans, to whom were still 
‘tached the Libyan Periceci: (2) Greeks from Pe- 
qenteens ad Crete: (3) Greeks from the other 
aide of the Aegean: and a senate vtas also con- 
‘ated, of which the king appears to have been pre- 
vest. (Herod. iv, 161,165.) In other respects 
 constitation seems to have resembled that of 
sarta, which was, through Thera, the original me- 
~gatis af Cyrene. We read of Ephors, who pun- 
ted with afenéa litigious people and impostors, and 
‘a body ef 300 armed police, similar to the Hippeis 
» Sparta (Heracleid. Pont. 4; Hesych. Tpiaxarios; 
wtath. ad Hom. Od. p. 303; Grote, pp. 59, 60; 
filler, Dor. Bk. iii. ¢. 4. § 5, ¢. 7 § 1. c. 9. § 13.) 
fer the tirme of Battus IIL, bis son Arcesilatis IIT. 
i) his mother Pheretime attempted to overturn the 
ew constitution, and to re-establish despotism. Their 
rt eforts led to their defeat and exile; but Arce- 
‘alts returned at the head of a new body of emi- 
rasta, chiefly from Ionia, took Cyrene, and executed 
eel vengeance upon his opponents. Whether from 
¢esire to confirmn his position, or simply from dread 
‘the Persian power, he sent to Memphis to make 
+ submission to Cambyses, and to offer him an 
cvas) tribute, as well as a present; the 500 minae 
toch formed the latter, were deemed by Cambyses 

iaadeqqaate, that he flang them contemptuously to 
‘« wédiers. After these things, according to the 
steve assigmed by Herodotus (iv. 163, 164), Arce- 
ais became sensible that he had disobeyed the 
‘aptde oracle, which, in sanctioning his return, had 
yeoed moderation in the hour of success; and to 
rea! the divine wrath, he retired from Cyreve to 
ara, which was governed by his father-in-law, 
Jazrs, His murder there, and the vengeance taken 
the Baurcaeans by his mother Pheretime, by the 
i of « Perman army, sent by Aryandes, the satrap 
' Revpt, are related under Barca. Though the 
ermans ravaged a great part of the country, and 
steuded their conquests beyond Barca as far as 
i~perkdes, and though they were even inclined to 
ace Crreme on their way back to Egypt, they 
’\ the city unmolested (Herod. iv. 203, 204). The 
‘ert af these events on the constitution of Cyrene 
thas described by Grote (vol. iv. p. 66): “* The 
vty of the third Arcesilatis, and the restoration 
tke Rattiads broke up the equitable constitution 
¢atiabed by Demonax. His triple classification 
x» tribes must have been completely remodelled, 
tug we do not know how; for the number of new 
«ext whom Arcesilaiis introduced must have 
o-~maitated a fresh distribution of land, and it is 
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extremely doubtful whether the relation of the 
Theraean class of citizens with their Periceci, as es- 
tablished by Demonax, still continued to subsist. It 
is necessary to notice this fact, because the arrange- 
ments of Demonax are spoken of by some authors as 
if they formed the permanent constitution of Cyrene; 
whereas they cannot have outlived the restoration of 
the Battiads, nor can they even have been revived 
after that dynasty was finally expelled, since the 
number of new citizens and the large change of 
property, introduced by Arcesilaiis III., would 
render them inapplicable to the subsequent city.” 
Meanwhile “ another Battus and another Arce:i- 
laiis have to intervene before the glass of this 
worthless dynasty is run ont.” Of Battus IV., sur- 
named the Handsome, nothing needs to be said; but 
Arcesilaiis IV, has obtained a place, by the merits of 
the Libyan breed of horses rather than by his own, 
in the poetry of Pindar, who, while celebrating the 
king’s victories in the chariot race (Bn. c. 460), at 
the same time expostulates with him for that tyranny 
which soon destroyed his dynasty. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 
vy.) It seems to have been the policy of this prince 
to destroy the nobles of the state, and to support 
himself by a mercenary army. How he came to his 
end is unknown; but after his death a republic was 
established at Cyrene, and his son Battus fled to 
Hesperides, where he was murdered, and his head 
was thrown into the sea; a significant symbol of the 
utter extinction of the dynasty. This was probably 
about B. Cc. 450. 

Of the condition of the new republic we have 
very little information, As to its basis, we are 
only told that the number of the tribes and phra- 
triae was increased (Aristot. Polit, vi. 4); and, as 
to its working, that the constant increase of the 
democratic element Jed to violent party contests 
(ibid.), in the course of which various tyrants ob- 
tained power in the state, among whom are named 
Ariston and Nicocrates. (Diod. Sic. xiv. 34; Plut. 
de Virt. Mul.; Polyaen. Strat. viii. 38.) The Cy- 
renacans concluded a treaty with Alexander the 
Great (Diod. xvii. 49; Curt. iv. 7), after whose 
death the whole country became a dependency of 
Egypt, and subsequently a province of the Roman 
empire. [Cyrenatca.] The favours bestowed on 
Aro.oniA, its port, under the Ptolemies, greatly 
diminished the importance of Cyrene, which gra- 
dually sank under the calamities which it shared 
with the whole country. Under the Romans it was 
a colony, with the surname of Fravia. (Euseb. 
Chron, ; Eckhel, vol. iv. pp. 127, foll.) 

At the height of its prosperity Cyrene possessed 
an extensive commerce with Greece and Egypt, 
especially in sifphium : with Carthage, its relations 
were always on a footing of great distrust, and its 
commerce on the W. frontier was conducted en- 
tirely by smuggling. At what period its dominican 
over the Libyan tribes was extended so far as to 
meet that of Carthage at the bottom of the Greater 
Syrtis is disputed [Anag PatLarNoncm }; some 
referring it to the republican age, others to the 
period of the Ptolemies. (Grote, vol. iv. p. 48, holds 
the latter opinion.) 

Cyrene holds a distinguished place in the records 
of Hellenic intellect. As early as the time of 
Herodotus it was celebrated for its physicians 
(Herod. iii. 131); it gave its name to a philosophic 
sect founded by one of its sons, Aristippus; another, 
Carneades, was the founder of the Third or New 
Academy at Athens; and it was also the birthplace 
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of the poet Callimachius, who boasted a descent from 
the royal house of Battus, as did the eloquent 
rhetorician Synesius, who afterwards became bishop 
of Apollonia. 

The ruins of Cyrene, though terribly defaced, are 
very extensive, and contain remains of streets, aque- 
ducts, temples, theatres, and tombs, with inserip- 
tions, fragments of sculpture, and traces of paint- 
ings. In the face of the terrace, on which the city 
stands, is @ vast subterraneous necropolis; and the 
road connecting Cyrene with its port, Apollonia, still 
exists. The remains do not, however, enable us to 
mike out the topography of the city with suflicient 
exactness. We learn from Ilerodotus (iv. 164) and 
Diodorus (xix. 79) that the Acropolis was  sur- 
rounded with water. The ruins are fully described 
by Della Cella (pp. 138, foll.), Pacho (pp. 191, full.), 
and Barth (p. 421, foll.). 


The coins of Cyrene are numerous. In the second 


of the two speciinens here annexed the obverse re- 
presents the head of Zeus Ammon and the reverse | 
the silphium, which formed the chief article in the 


[P.8.] 


export trade of Cyrene, 





COINS OF CYRENE, 


CYRE’NE (Kupfvn), is one of several unknown 
towns, which Stephanus (s.r.) assigns to Massalia 
If these notices of his are true (see "AAwvis, Aavia), 
Massalia had dependencies, of which there remains 
no record except the names, [G. L.] 

CYRESCHATA (Kupecxara, Ptol. vi. 12. § 5; 
Amn. Mare. xxiii. 6; 7& Képa, Strab. xi. 517; Cyro- 
polis and Cyreschata, Steph. I.; Cyropolis, Arrian, 
Anab. iv, 3; Curt. vii. 6), a town of considerable im- 
portance, situated on the Jaxartes (now Sihon) in 
Sordiana. According to Arrian, the river ran through 
the middle of it. Its foundation was traditionally 
attributed to Cyrus, and it derived its name from 
being supposed to be on the extreme limits of that 
conqueror's empire. It sustained a memorable siege, 
which is fully narrated by Arrian and Curtius, when 
Alexander the Great invaded Sogdiana, and was 
evidently from their accounts a place of considerable 
strength. ‘There can be no doubt that the different 
names of Cyra, Cyropolis and Cyreschata represent 
one and the same town. Wilson (Ariana, p. 165) 
has not been able to identify any ruins with the site 
of this city. Berkelius in his notes to Steph. Byz 
lias attempted to show that the name Cyreschata is 
a corruption of Kyreserta, on the analogy of Tigra- 
nocerta and Volozesocerta; but the derivation which 


Strabo (/. c.) has given, seems to us the most pro- 
bable, (V.] 


! and Commagene ; to t! 


CYRRIESTICA. 
CYRE'TIAE (Xuperfat, Ptol. iii. 13. § 44: Fea 


Kupetievs, Kupetiaios, /necr., Cyretietsis), a town 
of Perrhacbia in Thessaly, frequentiy mevtioet a 
the Roman wars in Greece, It was plascerd 
the Aetolians, n. c. 200 (Liv. xxx. 41), was tas 
by Antiochus, p. c. 191, but recovered by M B.- 
bius and Philip in the same year (xxavi. 10,15), 
and was occupied by Perseus in B.c. 171 (s- 
53). It was situated upon a small tributary ot “ls 
Titaresius at the modern village of Dé-mmi- 
Its acropolis occupied the bill, on which nw eum 
the church of St. George, where Leake fuori «* 
ral inscriptions, among which is a putiie Jee = 
Greek, addressed to the Tagi (magistrates) ac <3 
of the Cyretienses by T. Quinctius Flor, 
when he commanded the Roman armies in Gree 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 304.) 
CYRI CAMPUS (7d Kupov wedior), a ps-8 
Phrygia, the position of which is not weil decom 
by Strabo (p. 629). Leake places it in the tp 
valley of the Hermus, north of the Catace.co™ 
See also Hamilton (London Geog. Journ. ta 
p. 143). The place is uncertain. (G.L} 
CYRI CASTRA (7d Ktpov evperoreks\ 
Strabo (p. 539) seems to mean that Musa [Cw 
SAREIA } is 6 days’ journey from the Cikcian Ire 
and the Camp of Cyrus, as the passage sac 2 
Casaubon's text. Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. § 20) => 
that Cyrus halted at Dana for three days te * 
crossed from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Arriar (4=! 
ii.4. § 3) says that Alexander, advancing towaht* 
Cilician Pylae from the north, “came to the €- 
campment of the Cyrus who was with Xra ; >" 
and he seems to mean Dana. Curtius (ii 4) =” 
that, on his road to Cilicia, Alexander cam » 
country which is called Castra Cyri; and be a4 
that Cyrus had encamped there when he was rams 
ing against Croesus, which is a singular ku 
He further says, that the Castra were 50 stsua 5 
the Cilician Pylae; but that is not true. if [as 
Tyana. As Xenophon mentions no halin-p+t) 
between Dana and the Pylae, Arvian, silo bat 
authority except XNenophon’s text, calls Deca =" 
Camp of Cyrus. Xenophon does net state the 2 
tance between Dana and the Pylae. The passc > | 
Strabo is evidently corrupt. (al: 
CYRNUS (Kupvos), a town in Eubora st! 
territory of Carystus, (Herod. ix. 105.) 
CYRO’POLIS (Kupéxodss, Ptol vi. 2.$2. 122! 
§8; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6),a town in Media Arnga'™ 
between the rivers Cyrus and Amanius N= 
(in Solin. p. 840) has denied the separate emtcs 
of this town, and contends that it is the sac* © 
Cyreschata on the Jaxartes, asserting that thes > 
rity of Ammianns is of no weight, as be ew! 
follows Ptolemy. There seems, however, » gat 
force in this argument, and, if there wer ay Ge 
trict in which we might naturally expect t» & 
city called after Cyrus, it would surely be thutwl 















whole life. [Vs 
CYRRHE’STICA (Kufinotriunh, Prob 
Polyb. v. 10; Dion. Cass. slix. 20: the maa 
Kupsiortiuh and Kupiotixt) are errors of the tae 
seribers ; Cic. ad Att. v. 18; Plin v. 23; Tee 
Amn. ii. 57: Eth. KupSnotel), a district 
ria which appears to have owed its nase oe 
Macedonian occupation 
between the plain of An 
the E. by the Euphrates 
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ie desert. This fertile, weli-watered, and thickly 
pled district (Strab. xvi. p. 751) occupied the 
zbt bank of the Euphrates, where the river in- 
sus rather eastward of S. It was the scene of 
ve campaign in which Ventidius defeated the Par- 
vat Pacores and avenged the manes of Crassus 
‘4 the Roman army which had fallen at Carrhae. 
astantine united it with ComMAGENE under the 
wt of Evrnratensis. The chief towns of 
reunestica were Hirrapo.is, ZeEvGMA, Evro- 
ie, Bietua, Berora, Batnag, and Crrrnus. 
itter, Erdbunde, vol. x. p.928.) [E. B.J.] 
CYRRHUS. 1. (Koppos, Thuc. ii. 100; Képios, 
ta. i. 13. § 39), a town in Macedonia. Sitalces 
wetrated into Macedonia to the left of Cyrrhus 
i Pella. (Thoe. lc.) Hence it would seem that 
‘ins was at no great distance from the latter 
‘. It ts probably the same place as the Scurio of 
» Jeraxalem Itinerary, and the present Vistritza, 
aki, Via Egnat. Part. Occid. p. 51.) In Leake’s 
ip a Puledkastro, a little to the right of the road 
twee Pella and Edessa, occupies the site of 
rvhas, (Comp, Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. 
26.) 
2. A town of situated on the slopes of 
» Taurus, 80 M. P. to the NE. of Antioch (Peut. 
oh), aud 44 M. P. to the NW. of Beroea (Anton, 
«) Though of no great importance, except as 
cected with the worship of the deity whom 
oem (xvi. p.751) calls Athena Cyrrhestica, it 
# the qnarters of the tenth legion (Tac. Ann. ii. 
> ©Procopins (de Aed. ii. 11), who with the 
‘walsstical and Byzantine writers writes the name 
iget (an error which gave rise to the fable of its 
vm been fimumded by Cyrus for the Jews on 
re mturs from the Captivity), mentions that it 
v remilt by Justinian. The ruins near the vil- 
uf Corus, which correspond very nearly with 
rdrtanee given in the Itinerary, represent the 
neat Crrruus.§ (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat., 
A p. 422 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. 928, 
35, 1049, 1052). [E. B. J.J 
CYRTA. [Aracnis.] 
ee (Kiprio:, Strab, xi. p. 523), a robber 
t» of Media Atropatene, who lived along the shore 
‘oe Caspian Sea, adjoining the Mardi. Strabo 
® 727) mentions another tribe of similar habits 
the southern of Persis. [V.] 
CYRTO'NES (Képreves: Eth. Kuprévios), an- 
ay called Cyrxrone (Kupravy), a city of Boeo- 
tat of the lake Copnis, and 20 stadia from 
fettas, stated upon a lofty mountain, after cross- 
rwhich the traveller arrived at Corsia, Cyrtones 
ntatueed a grove and temple of Apollo, in which 
re statnes of Apollo and Artemis, and a fountain 
cult water, at the source of which was a chapel 
the ovmpls. Forchhammer places Cyrtones on 
* hil of the church of St. Athanasins between the 
ies of Paula and Judi, and the Metékhi of 
‘sire, Here is celebrated every spring a great 
fv, which Forchharmmmer regards as the remains 
the ancient festival of Apollo and Artemis. 
‘va in. 24. § 4; Steph. B. s. v.; Forchbammer, 
elimibe, p. 197.) 
CYEUS (Kipos). 1. A large river, which flowed 
tse Caspian in a course nearly SE. There is 
Se 6 ference ancient writers whence it 
®. 4 what was its actual course. Thus Mela 
* 5) sed Pliny (vi. 10) state that it rises in the 
mites Coraxici, and flowed to the Caspian through 
Sates, Iberia, and Hyrcania, Plutarch (Pomp. | 
to £ 
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34) places its source in the mountains of Iberia. 
Strabo (xi. pp. 491, 500) seems to consider it as 
the greatest of the rivers of Albania; and Dion Cas- 
sius (xxxvi. 36) and Ptolemy (v. 12) as dividing 
Armenia and Albania. In other places Ptolemy 
and Strabo speak as though they considered it the 
boundary between Armenia and Iberia (Ptol. v. 12; 
Strab. i. p. 61, xi. p. 491). Modern maps demon. 
strate that Pliny and Mela were the more correct in 
attributing its source to the Coraxici Montes, or 
main chain of the Caucasus, as its course is almost 
wholly SE. from those mountains to the sea. It 
has preserved its ancient name little, if at all, changed 
into Kir. In its course it received several other 
streams and two rivers; the ont called the Cambyses 
(Yori or Gori), and the other the Araxes (Eraskh 
or Aras), a river hardly inferior to itself in 
size. [CamMpyses; Araxes.] It fell into the 
Caspian by many mouths, the traditional number 
being said to be twelve; some of them, as indeed 
Strabo remarks, being much blocked up by sand and 
mad. (Ptol. v.13; Appian, Mithr. c. 103; Strab. 
xi. pp. 491 and 501; Agathem. ij. 10, 14.) It 
may be observed that Mela (iii. 5) gives to the Cyrus 
and Cambyses separate outlets into the Caspian, and 
that both Ptolemy and Strabo imagined that the 
Araxes flowed independently into the sea. It is 
quite possible that formerly the Araxes may have 
had a separate mouth. At present, however, it flows 
into the Xwr, at no great distance from the sea, as 
Pliny and Plutarch believed. The name Cyrus is 
no doubt of Persian origin. 

2. A river of Media Atropatene, mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (vi. 2. § 1) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6), 
who determine its situation by placing it be- 
tween the mouth of the Araxes (Ards or Kur) 
and the Amardus (Sefid Rud). Modern maps in- 
dicate several small rivers which flow into the Cas- 
pian, agreeably with this determination; yet we 
think it may be doubted whether these ancient geo- 
graphers were not in error, and attributed to the 
small stream what was true of the Cyrus of Armenia. 
(See below.) The passage in Mela (iii. 5), which 
has been claimed for the Median river, belongs, in 
our opinion, to the Armenian. 

3. A river of Persia, described by Strabo (xv. p. 
729) as flowing through that part of the province 
which was called KoiAn Ilépors near Pasargadae. It 
was one of the tributaries of the Araxes ( Bendamir), 
which flowed into the Salt Lake, now called Baks- 
tegan. Strabo (xv. p. 729) states, if the present 
text be right (and that it is so is rendered probable 
by the consent of all the MSS.), that Cyrus derived 
his name from this river, his earlier appellation 
having been Agradates. Casaubon, in his edition, 
changed one word in the text, and deduced the con- 
trary and perhaps more probable meaning, that the 
river was called after the king, and not the king after 
the river. The Arabian geographers, Ibn Haukal 
(p. 98) and Al Edrisi (p. 124), recognise the name 
Kur or Kur-db as that of a river which falls into 
Lake Bakhtegan. If the modern maps are correct, 
it would seem certain that the larger river Araxes is 
that now called the Bendamir Kum-Firiz or Kur- 
4b, while the smaller one, which was the proper 
Cyrus, is called the Pulwan. ‘(De Bode, Luristan, 
vol. i. p. 75; Fergusson, Nineveh Restored, p. 90.) 
It has been supposed by some geographers that the 
Képwos of Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 4) is the same river; 
but it is much more likely that Ptolemy was correct 
in placing it in Carmaria. ‘ 
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CYSA (Kosa, Arrian, Jndic. a. 26), a small vil- 
lage on the coast of Gedrosia, at which the fleet of 
Nearchns arrived. Its position is uncertain. [V.] 

CYSSUS, [Casysres. 

CYTAF, CYTAEA. [Cutarestum.] 

CYTHE’'RA (7&8 Kv@npa, also  KuOnpa at a 
later time: th. Kv@jpios: Ceriqe), an island lying 
off the south-castern extremity of Laconia. — Its 


nerthern promontory, Platanistus, was distant 40 | 


stadia from Onugnathos, from whence persons 
usually crossed over to the island, (Paus. ili. 23. 
§ 1; Strab. viii. p. 363.) Pliny says that it was 
6 miles from Malea; but he ought to have said 
Onugnathos, since the island is mach further from 
Malea than this distance. (Plin. iv, 12. s. 19.) 
Cythera is of an irregular oval shape, about 20 
miles in length from N. to S., and abont 10 miles 
in breadth in its widest part. Its area is abont 112 
square miles. It is very rocky and contains only a 
fow valleys; and being the most southerly continua- 
tion of the monntains of the Peloponnesns, it forms, 
together with Crete, the sonthern boundary of the 
Mediterranean sea, After passing this island, the 
ancient Phoenician and Grecian mariners entered 
upon an unknown sea, not so rich in islands and 
harbours, with different currents and winds. If we 
could obtain an account of the early Phoenician 
vovagers, there is no doubt, as Curtius remarks, 
that we should find that the stormy Cape Malea 
and the island of Cythera long formed the extreme 
point of their voyages, bevond which they did not 
venture into the unknown western seas. The Phoe- 
nicians had an ancient settlement in the island, 
which was the head-quarters of their purple fishery 
off the Laconian coast. 
have derived its name from Cytherus, the son of 
Phoenix, and also to have been called Porphyriisa 
er Porphyris. (Aristot. ap. Steph. B. 8. v. Kv8npa; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 498, ad Il. p. 304, 36; 
Plin. iv, 12.5.19.) It was from Cythera that the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Aphrodite was intro- 


duced into Greece; and consequently in the Grecian | 


legends this island is said to have been the spot 
which received the goddess after her birth from the 
foam of the sea. Hence, in the Greek and Latin 


poets Cythera is constantly represented as one of the | 


favourite residences of Aphrodite, and Cytheraea is_ 
one of the inost frequent epithets applied to her. 
(Hesiod. Theogn. 195; Herod. i, 105; Virg. Aen. 
1. 680, et alibi.) 

On the conquest of Peloponnesns by the Dorians, 
Cythera, together with the whole eastern coast of 
Laconia, was dependent upon Argos (Herod. i. 82). 
It afterwards became subject to the Spartans, who 
attached great importance to the island, since it 
afforded a landing-place for their merchant-vessels 
from Egypt and Africa, and the possession of it 
protected the coasts of Laconia from the attacks of 
privateers, Accordingly, they sent over annually to 
Cythera a magistrate called Cytherodices, with a 
garrison of Spartans, (Thue. iv. 53.) The Lace- 
dacmonian Chilon, who is reckoned among the Seven 
Sages, considered the proximity of Cythera so dan- 
gerous to Sparta, that he wished it sunk in the sea; 
and Demaratus, king of Sparta, advised Xerxes to 
scize this island, and*from it to prosecute the war 
against Laconia. (Herod, viii. 235.) The fears of 
Chilon were realized in the Peloponnesian war, 
when Nicias conyucred the island, np. c. 424, and 
from thence made frequent descents upon the Laco- 
tian coast. (Thue. iv. 54.) 


iv. 8.§7), a name obviously derized from the Paw | 





Ilenee the island is said to | 
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Thucydides, in his account of the conm™ f 
Cythera by Nicias, mentions three places; S anima 
and two towns called Cythera, ene wi the caet ml 
the other inland. Nicias sailed ayainst. the sand 
with 60 triremes. Ten of them tock Scatora spe 
the coast (7 éwi Sadacon rics, Xedrieca ezior 
uévn); the remainder proceeded to the site oppeece 
Cape Malea, where, after landing, the trey fa _ 
captured the maritime city of the Cythenans {tem 
Sartdcon rods Tay Ku9np'wr), and afterwanis 
upper city (7) Gvw wéAus). According to this axa 
we should be led to place Scandma opon the cms f 
the Sicilian sea, where Aapeali. the moders wm * 
Ceriqo, now stands; and the mantime city, at Jm- 
mona, on the eastern coast oppnsite Cape Mica 
This is, however, directly opposed to the statecnett (| 
Pausanias (2. c.), who connects Searleia and Cot 
as the maritime and inland cities respective+. ea 
rated from one another by a distance of onis 10 sata 
Of this contradiction there is no satistectert x)> 
nation. It seems, however, pretty certain tha "2 
sheltered creek of Arlémona was the principal ta. 
bour of the island, and is probably the same a 1 
one called Phoenicus (doiricots) by Nermpbon ( he. 





nician colony, About three miles above the pot ¢ | 
Arlémona are the ruins of an ancieut torn, clr 
Paledpoli, which is evidently the site of the sp 
city mentioned by Thucydides. Here sted 
ancient temple of Aphrodite, which was se % 
Pausanias, 

In n. c. 393, Cythera came again into the pow 
sion of the Athenians, being taken by Coma 2 
year after the battle of Cnidus. (Xen. Lc.) it ear, 
given by Augustus to Eurycles to hold as bir poate 
property. (Strab. viii. p. 363.) Its chief predate. 
in antiquity were wine and honey. (Heracind P=, 
4. v. Ku@npiwy.) The island appears tw bat- ‘we! 
always subject to foreizn powers, and conmsyo= 7 
there are no coins of it extant. It is pow coe of = 
seven Ionian islands under the protection of umat, 
Britain. Its modern name Tzerigo. in Italian Come, 
is remarked by Leake as almost the only ustzv 2) 
a Slavonic name in the Greek islands, (Lect 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 69, seq.; Curtins. te 





ponnesos, Vol, ii, p. 298, 504.) 


CYTHE’RIUS (Kv@npios, Strmb, wii. p 1 
Kéénpos, Paus. vi. 22. § 6), a stnal] river m Pox» 
in Elis, flowing by Heracleia, and falling mt: = 
Alpheins on its right bank: identified by Lee 
with the river of Strefi; by Boblaye, with the c~ # 
Landsoi. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 192; Beem 
Recherches, p. 129.) 

CYTHE’RUM. [Cytorvs] 

CYTHE’RUS, (Arnica, p. 332, b.} 

CYTHNUS (Kvévos: Eth. Ki@ewos: Therm) 
an island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Crean, 
lying between Ceos and Seriphos. (Strab x p &: 
Dicaearch. p. 462, ed. Fuhr.; Scylas. p 22 4 
Hudson; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20; Mela, ii, 7; Pes > 
15. § 28.) It was colonised by the Drropes, #502 
it was also called Dryopis. (Herod. wi. 46: Ne 
B. s.¢.) Its name rarely occurs in antigast. Te 
Cythnians sent a trireme and a pentercute + 
battle of Salamis. (Herod. dc.) After the I't- 
ponnesian war they became the subject aco 
Athens, together with the other isianien 5 °* 
Aegaean; but they never acquired power of es'+ 
(Comp. Dem. Tlepi Zurrdgees, p. 176.) Th * 
native of the island mentioned by the ancent w=" 
was Cydias the painter; and its chief ccletn’t © 
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atiquity was owing to its excellent cheeses. (Steph. 
Kae; Enstath. ad Dionys. Per. 525; Athen. xii. 
. $16; Plim. xiti, 24. 8,27.) Its political consti- 
ction, however, had not escaped the attention of 
\ristotle. (Harpocrat. ¢. 0. K6@viwi.) In the war 
ecween Philip and the Romans in B.c. 200, Cythnus 
ims Occupied by a Macedonian garrison. Attalus 
od the Khodians laid siege to the city; but being 
nabhe to take it immediately, they quitted the island 
t the end of a few days, as the capture of the place 

“= hardly worth the trouble. (Liv. xxxi. 15, 45.) 
ther the death of Nero, Cythnus is mentioned as 

place where a false Nero made his appearance, 
ti gathered aroand him many adherents. (Tac. 
fue. ti, &, 9.) 
(‘ytbnus contained a town of the same name, 
ramted about the middle of the western coast of 
© iland, pon the summit and sides of a hill at 
wt 600 feet in height. Its harbour was formed 
‘a amall rock lying in front of the town. The 
ums ef the ancient town are now called /ebraeo- 
ctrve. The circuit of the walls may still be 
wed, though the greater part of them has disap- 
ami Within this circuit Ross noticed two large 
rtangelar substructions, divided by a passage a 
¥ het in width; they were probably the fonndations 
eo temples or other public buildings. From the 
eve-mentioned passage a flight of steps appears to 
ry been cat out af the rock, leading down to the 
s Near these steps on the descent to the sea are 

oe chambers cut out of the rock, standing along- 
od one another; they were probably a sanctuary, 
there in nothing to indicate that they were se- 
i bres. 
Tee modern name of the island, Thermia, is de- 
=i from some hot springs on its north-eastern 
#, which are now much frequented from various 
ru of Greece, for the cure of diseases. They are 
Serenegae by ancient writers, but appear to 

* een used in antiquity, as some ancient re- 
uta dre found mear them. (Tournefort, = 
~i 251, transl; Ross, Reteen auf den Griech 
trim, val. i. p. 105; Fiedler, Reise durch Griech- 
aad, vol. iL p. 95.) 
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CYTYNICM (Kutivwr; Kurelnor, Ptol.), one 
» fur towns of Doris, more frequently men- 
oul in bistery than the other towns of the Tetra- 
« This appears to have been owing to its 
atom, which rendered it a place of great military 
rtamee. Its site corresponds to Gravid, which 
taeds exactly at the northern entrance of the pass 
ing from the valley of Doris to the plain of 
\phiwa, in the middle of the isthmus included 
‘ewn the Maliac and Crissaean gulfs. The 
“* it formed by the ravines of two torrents 
"cs in opposite directions; namely, that of 
‘ert, which Joins the A postolid, near the union of 
' sxtter with the Cephissus, and that of another 
‘an which crosses the plain of Amphissa into the 
«eran tay.” The position of the town, thus 
smanding this defile, illustrates the intended 
jeitzen of Demosthenes from Naupactus in B. c. 
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426. This commander proposed, if he had been 
successful over the Aetolians, to have marched 
through the Locri Ozolae, leaving Parnassus on the 
right, to Cytiniam in Doris, and from thence to 
have descended into Phocis, whose inhabitants were 
to have joined him in invading Boeotia. (Thue. iii. 
95.) When Earylochus, the Spartan, shortly after 
the failure of the expedition of Demosthenes, was 
about to march from Delphi against Naupactus, he 
deposited at Cytinium the hostages he had received 
from the Locrians, (Thue. iii. 101, 102.) In B.c. 
338, Cytinium was seized by Philip, from whence 
he marched upon Amphiasa (Philochor. ap, Dionys. 
p- 742). (Comp. Scylax, p. 24; Strab. ix. p. 427, 
x. p. 476; Plin. iv. 7. 8. 13; Steph. B. 8.0. Kurwa; 
Ptol. iii. 15. § 15; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 92, seq.) 

CYTO’'NIUM. [Cerrontem.} 

CYTO’RUS and CYTO’RUM (Kérwpos: Eth. 
Kuropievs, fem. Kurwpids: there is also Kurwplrns, 
Steph. s.v.). It appears that the namo was also 
Cydorus. (Steph. sv. ed. Meinecke, note.) Its 
mythical founder was Cytorus, the son of Phrixus, 
according to Ephorus. (Strab. p. 544.) Strabo 
and Ptolemy name the place Cytorum; and Scylax, 
Cytoris. It was between Amastris and Cape Ca- 
rambis; and according to Strabo once a trading place 
of the Sinopeis. The name Cytorus occurs in the 
Iliad (ii. 853) together with Sesamus. [Amasruius, ] 
There are said to be remains of Cytorus at a place 
called Aidras or Kidros, which is the ancient name, 
The mountains at the back of Cytorus were covered 
with box trees, 


“ Et juvat undantem sas spectare Cytorum.” 


(Virg. Geog. ii. 437.) Apollonius (Arg. ii. 944) 
whom Virgil may have imitated, calls it “ wooded 
Cytoras.” The box forests extended from Amastris 
to Cytorus, Pliny (vi. 2) mentions “ Mons Cy- 
torus,” which he places 63 M. P. east of Tium, 
and Tium is near the mouth of the Billaens. 

Leake (Asia Minor, p. 307) has pointed out a 
singular blunder in the Table. The places that are 
marked on the Table between Amasia and Sinope 
are — Cromen, Cythero,e Egilan, Carambas, Stefano, 
Syrtas, which “are evidently intended for Cromna, 
Cytorum, Aegiali, Carambis, Stefane, Syrias ; the 
sum of the distances 149 M.P. is tolerably correct.” 
He supposes that the author was misled by the 
similanty of the name of Amastris, written Mastrum 
in the Table, with that of Amasia; but this sup- 
position does not seem to explain the origin of the 
blunder satisfactorily. The places that the Table 
gives between Mastrum (Amastris) and Sinope, are 
unknown. Forbiger (Geog. vol. ti p, 436) takes 
all these names on the Table between Amasia and 
Sinope to be genuine names; and so he has Cromen, 
Cytherum, &c., as places on the road from Amasia 
to Sinope: but this is certainly not so, There is a 
place on the Table, named Thomia, between Stefane 
and Syrtas, which Leake does not mention. But 
whatever difficulty there may be about this one 
name, the blunder in the Table is manifest. [G. L.] 

CY'ZICUS (4) Ki¢iwwos; Eth. Ku(ucnyds) and 
CYZICUM (Plin. v. 32; Mela, i. 19), a city on the 
Propontis in Mysia, on the neck of a peninsula as 
Mela says. The peninsula, which projects into the 
Propontis or sea of Marmora on the south coast, is 
joined to the mainland by a sandy isthmus. Crossing 
this isthmus from the mainland, a traveller finds on 
his left the miserable town of Erdek, the ancient 
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Artace. [Artace.] The site of Cyzicus is near 
the isthinus on the east side, in 40° 22' 30" N, lat. 
(Hamilton, Researches, &c. vol ii, p. 103.) The 
Turks eall the ruins of Cyzicus Bal Kiz, the second 
part of which seems te be a part of the ancient 
name; and Bal is probably a CS corruption of 
the Greek MaAala. (Leake, Asie Minor, p. 271.) 
There is a place called A ulinjik near the isthmns, 
on the mainland side, where there are many marble 
fragments which have been brought from the neigh- 
bourmyg site of Cyzicus. 

Strabo (p. 574) says that Cyzicus is an island in 
the Propontis, which is joined to the mainland by 
two bridges, and very fertile: it is about 500 stadia 
in circuit, and contains a city of the same name close 
to the bridges, and two closed harbours, and ship- 
houses (ve wcoixor) above 200: one part of the city 
is on level gronud, and the other is clese to a hill, 
which they eall Bear Hill (“Apxtwy dpos): there is 
another hill that lies above the city, a single height 
called Dindyinen, whieh contains a temple of Dindy- 
mene the mother of the gods, which was fuunded by 
the Argonauts. S ephanus (s, e. KéQixos) says that 
the town was also ealled “Apxtwy vigos, The june- 
tion of the island with the main is attributed to 
Alexander by Pliny (v.32), who does not say how 
the junction was made. Apollonius Rhoedius, who 
wrote after Alexander's time, still calls it an island 
(Argon. i. 936), but he also speaks of an isthmus. 
He naines one of the ports Chytus; the other was 
named Pauormus, as the Scholiast tells us. It is 
said that there are no signs of the bridges. The 
isthmus is above a mile long, and less than half a 
mile broad. It seems probable that moles were 
pushed out some distance, and then the opposite 
shores were connected by bidzes. The whole passage 
is now a sandy flat. Hamilton (Researches, &c. 
vol. ii. p. 98) says, “ we crossed the sandy isthmus 
which connects Cyzicus with the mainland; near the 
south end, many large blocks of stone, dug up in 
clearing a neighbouring vinevard, had been collected 
into a heap.” “* The east side of the isthmus is now 
an extensive marsh, covered with reeds, and probably 
marks the site of the principal port of Cyzicus, sepa- 
rated from the sea-shore by a low ridge of sand hills 
thrown up by the united efforts of the winds and 
waves. Near the northern extremity, a long ditch 
runs from E. to W. full of water, with a wall of 
great strength, fortified by towers along its northern 
bank; its opening towards the sea is choked up by 
drifted sand, but it seems to be the entrance through 
which the galleys of Cyzieus were admitted to her 
capacious port.” ( Hamilton.) 

The ruins of Cvzicus are among cherry orchards 
and vineyards, There is a heap of riins covered 
with brushwood, where there are many subterraneous 
passages, some of which may be explored to the 
length of more than a hundred feet. These passages 
are connected with each other, and appear to be the 
substructions of some large buildings, Cyzicus in 
Strabo’s tine had many large public buildings 
(Strab, p. 575), and it maintained three architects to 
look after them and the machinery (dpyave). It 
possessed three store-houses, one for arms, one for 
the machinery or engines, and one for corn, “ The 
masonry of these substructions is chiefly Hellenic, 
but in sore places the walls are only cased with 
blocks of stene: in the roof of one of the vaults is a 
sthall square opening, regularly formed with a key- 
stone, all belonging to the original construction.” 
(Hamilton.) It these substructions are not those of 
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the public granary, they may telone, ae Haxto 
suggests, to the great temple desenled by Arstis 
in his oration on Cyziens (vol. i. p. 237. ad. ete): 
but the extravagant bombast of this wortr chee 
rician diminishes our confidence in what be sr 
The Agora, he says, contained a most macxs-t 
temple, and he speaks of the parts telow er ce 
being worthy of admiration. Niphilmns (Pio tes 
vol. ii. p. 1173, ed. Reimams) savs that the 7 
teinple of Cyzicus was destroyed by an eaten 
in the time of Antoninus Pins; but this mest » 4 
mistake, and he means to speak of the great a> 
qnake that destroyed Smyrna and ether cities ¢ “ 
time of Marcus, the snecessor of Pins. Amo 
wrote a letter on the calamity of the aty sf Sor 
addressed to Aurelius and Commedus. Ths ‘2:4 
is described by Xiphilinns as of extraeriact & 
mensions; the columns were fifty eubits lazi a + 
ene stone. The Cyziceni used the white mote 2 
Proconnesus for building. (Strab. p 588.) ~ Ase 
a mile NE. by N. from these snistrictina: xr 
remains of an amphitheatre, bailt im a weevled rb 
to the north of the plain, where are the powor 
ruins of the city. Many of the pilasters and ta. 
buttresses have yielded to the intluence of tur. ‘c 
seven or eight are still standing on the west y~ / 
the valley, by which the circular form of the tur: 
may be distinctly traced.” (Hamiten.) A =. 


| stream flows through the middle cf the arena: «=? 


circumstance, and the character of the maser < 
the upper end of the building, led Hamiker to <>. 
pose that the place was also used as a Nacsa 4 
On a wooded hill to the east of the Gty. "<8 
above the ruins, and near the apex of the ctr ms 
there are “ only blocks of marble and broken of= « 
built into the walls of the cottages.” The 4 
the theatre, which faces the SW., is almost oo 
grown with luxuriant vegetation. It is vert =>. 
and appears to be of Greek construction, but * > ® 
a very ruined state, Some parts of the scr 
tions can be traced, but there is not a teri « 
marble to be seen, nor a single seat rensainex © 2 
place. ‘There are vestiges of the city walls in 10? 
parts, but it does not appear easy to trace ther fo 
extent. Hamilton in one place speaks of ~ bear 4 
ruins, long walls, and indistinct foundatams. >< « 
overgrown with vegetation that it was impes‘* " 
make them ont.” He only found one inscripo * § 
Greek one, of the Roman “On the «he" 
says Hamilton, “I must say that the boo = 
rubbly character of the buildings of Crice *. 
accords with the celebrity of its architects; at «= 
though some appear to have been cased wild Se 
none of them give an idea of the sold caste * 
the genuine Greek style.” It seems likels tay “= 
larger blocks of marble have been carmed 5’. 
though there is no lange modern town near Cr>°~ 
bat the materials of many ancient towns Deaf‘ ~* 
have doubtless been carried off to remit boo 
There are quarries of fine marble on the hills sb 
Cyzicus, and near Aidinjik on the mana ‘Ss 
granite was much used in the buildincs & C3 ~ 
and it is of a kind which is rapidly decompo. r 
consequence is, that a rich vegetation has wr? 
which itself destroys buildings and bane “ 
The sea sand also that has been bhews op 
sides of the isthmus may have covered tbe eee" * 
at least of many buildings. It seems Eke? 
that excavations would bring to light many ==> 
of a rich city, of which Strabo says, that wis? * 
“it rivals the first cities of Asia @ ma=> 
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emuty, amd its excellent institations, both civil and 
siktary, and it appears to be embellished in like 
ushuen with the city of the Rhodii, the Massaliotae, 
ef the Carthagiuians of old” (p. 575). 

The origin of this town seems unknown. A 
ewpde called Doliones or Dolieis (Steph. 4. v. Ao- 
jowes) once lived about Cyzicus, but Strabo says 
sat it was difficult to fix their limits. Conon 
Varrat. 41, apud Phot.) has a story of Cyzicus 
ring settled by Pelasgi from Thessaly, who were 
riven from Thessaly by Aeolians. Their king and 
wher was Cyzicus, a son of Apollo, who gave his 
ame to the peninsula which be occupied ; for it 
ay be observed that it seems somewhat doubtful, 
‘we look at all the authorities, whether Cyzicus 
ms considered by the Greeks to have been originally 
2 island or a peninsula, If it was originally a 
eniasuls, we must suppose that a canal was cut 
roma it, and afterwards was bridged. This king 
yeieus was killed by Jason on the voyage to 


wlchis, and after the death of Cyzicus, perhaps some _ 
a¢ after according to the legend, Tyrrheni seized | 


ve place, who were driven out by Milesians. Cyzicus 
wm reckoned among the settlements of Miletus by 

sasimenes of Lampsacus, and also Artace on the 

une island or peninsula, (Strabo, p.635.) Cyzicus 
et mentioned in the Iliad. 

Tie Cyziceni are said to have surrendered to the 
wrens after the conquest of Miletus. (Herod. vi. 
The place afterwards became a dependency on 
cheas; for it revolted from the Athenians, who re- 
veced it after the battle of Cynossema (B.c.411), 
~ai which time it was unwalled, as Thucydides ob- 
wres (vii 107). These scanty notices of Cyzicus, 
ud the fact of its having no fortifications near the 

w uf the Peloponnesian War, seem to show that 

was still an inconsiderable city. The Athenians, 

i getting the place again, laid a contribution on the 
eel. The next year (p.c. 410) the Cyziceni 
ef the sasme ill luck. Mindarus the Spartan ad- 
ima) was there with his ships, and Pharnabazus the 
wan with his troops. Alcibiades defeated Min- 
wus, and the Cyziceni, being deserted by the Pelo- 
ieevtans afd Pharnabazus, again received the 
tivvwns, and again had to part with their money. 
i~ arn from the notice of this affair in Xenophon 
Heal i. 1. § 16) that Cyzicus had a port at this 

e After the defeat of the Athenians at Aegos- 
‘aei, Cyziens seems to have come again under 
 Lacedaemonians; but as the peace of Antalcidas 
« ¢. 387) gave all the cities in Asia to the Persian 
vag, Cyzicns was among them. 

yzicas appears to have ubtained its independence 
ter the time of Alexander, but the notices of it 
® very scanty.  Attalos I. of Pergamum, the 
cher af Eumenes, married a woman of Cyzicus, 
ei Apollonias, who was distinguished for her 
‘el sense (Polyb. xxiii. 18); and we read of the 
‘vraent sending twenty ships to join the fleet of 
Vtieuens, the brother of Attalus Il., King of Per- 
momen, (Polyb. xxxiii. 11.) We know nothing 
(tor Suetunate circumstances which gave this town 
tv wealth that it had, when Mithridates attempted 
take it wc. 74. It is probable that it had be- 
ome ame of the outlets fur the products of the inte- 
meu the Asiatic peninsula, and it is said to have 
va well administered. The Cyziceni sustained a 
crest ks in a fight with Mithridates at Chalcedon, 
ool som after the king attacked Cyzicus. He posted 
bu taps on the mainland opposite to the city, at the 
ai of the mountain range of Adrasteia; and with his 
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ships he blockaded the narrow passage that separated 
the city from the main. The strength of the walls, 
which had been built in the interval since the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and the abundant stores of the citi- 
zens enabled them to hold out against the enemy. 
The Roman commander L. Lucullus was in the 
neighbourhood off Cyzicus, and he cut off the supplies 
of Mithridates, whose army suffered from famine, 
and was at last obliged to abandon the siege with 
great loss. (Plut. Lucull. c. 9, &c.; Appian, Mith- 
ridat, c. 72, &c.; Strab. p. 575; Cic. pro Arch 
c. 9.) The Romans rewarded Cyzicus by making 
it a Libera Civitas, as it was in Strabo’s time, who 
observes that it bad a considerable territory, part of 
it an ancient possession and part the gift of the 
Romans. He adds that they possessed on the Troad 
the parts beyond the Aesepus about Zeleia; and 
also the plain of Adrasteia, which was that part of 
the mainland that was opposite to Cyzicus. They 
had also part of the tract on the Lake Dascylitis, 
and a large tract bordering on the Doliones and 
Mygdones, as far as the Lake Miletopolitis and the 
Apolloniatis, Strabo (p. 587) speaks of a place at 
the common boundary of the territory of Priapus 
and Cyzicus, from which it appears that the pos- 
sessions of these two towns bordered on one another, 
on the coast at least, in the time of Strabo. Indeed 
Priapus, according to some authorities, was a colony 
of Cyzicus. It appears that the greatest prosperity 
of Cyzicus dates from the time of the defeat of 
Mithridates. It a large tract on the 
south side of the Propontis, and there were no other 
large cities on this side of the Propontis in the 
Roman period, except Nicomedia and Nicaea. The 
produce of the basin of the Rhyndacus would come 
down to Cyzicus. Tacitus (Ann. iv. 36) says that 
Tiberius (a. p. 25) deprived Cyzicus of its privilege 
of a free city (Dion Cass. liv. 7, 23; Sueton. 77d. 
c. 37) for not paying due religious respect to the 
memory of Augustus, and for ill treating some Roman 
citizens. This shows that Strabo must have written 
what he says of Cyzicus being Libera before the re- 
vocation, The effect of the revocation of this privilege 
would be to place Cyzicus altogether and immediately 
under the authority of the Roman governor of Asia. 
Cyzicus, however, continued to be a flourishing place 
under the empire, though it suffered from the great 
earthquake which has been already mentioned. In 
the time of Caracalla it received the title of Metro- 
polis. It also became a bishop's see under the later 
empire, 

Cyzicus produced some writers, a list of whom is 
given in a note on Thucydides (viii. 107) by Wasse. 
(Cramer, Asia Minor, i. 47, note.) It had also 
some works of art, among which Cicero (Verr. ii. 4. 
c. 60) mentions paintings of Ajax and Medea, which 
the dictator Caesar afterwards bought. (J’lin. viii. 
38.) <At some period in their history the Cyziceni 
conquered Proconnesus, and carried off from there a 
statue of the Meter Dindymene. It was a chrysele- 
phantine statue; but the covering of the face, instead 
of being plates of ivory, was made of the teeth of the 
hippopotamus. (Paus. viii. 46.§4.) Cyzicus also 
produced a kind of unguent or perfume that was in 
repute, made from a plant which Pliny calls “ Cyzi- 
cena amaracus” (Pin. xiii.; Paus. iv. 36. § 5); but 
Apollonius, quoted by Athenaeus (xv. p.688), speaks 
of it as made from an Iris. It was also noted for its 
mint, which produced the gold coins or stateres called 
Cyziceni (Ku(icnvol), which had a wide circulation. 
The Cyzicenus bad on one side a female head, and 
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on the other a lion’s head. (Hesychius, s. v. Ku- | montory (Cape Clear) — probably the Plicter- 
Cicnvol ; Suidas, s. v. Ku€ienvol otaripes.) The | in respect to name as well as locality; siner old 
head is supposed to be that of Cybele. The value of | = black. {RG L: 

the coin was 28 Attic drachmae. (Dem. in Phorm. DACHARE'NI (Aayapnvoi), an inland tn 4 
p- 914.) The autenomeus coins of Cyzicus are said | Arabia Felix, according to Ptolemy (vi. 7) etx 
to be rare, but there is a complete series of imperial | with the Nabathaeans by Eustathius (ad Jans 
cvins. It does not appear where the Cyziceni got | Per. 954). Forster conjectures that ther an uc 
their gold from, but it is not improbable that it was | tical with the tribe of the Dicy Dhaker, part ot tir 
once found on the island or on the neighbouring main- | great Harb nation, found by Burckhardt nea x 
Jand. Pliny (xxxvi. 15) says that there was in his | Owfand Zebeyde tribes, between Rabegh and Mecia 
time a temple at Cyzicus, in which the architect had | and also in the vicinity of Medina. (Arabia. tai 
placed a golden thread along all the joinings of the | p. 141.) [G. 4 

polished stone. The contrast between the gold and | DACHINABADES (Aaxwa€d3ns, Perit jx 
the white marble would probably produce a good | p, 29), a district of “ India intra Gangers ¢ 'e 
effect. The passage of Pliny contains something | NW. coast of the peninsula of Hindostan, a it” 
more about Cyzicus, and the story of the “fugitivus | the S. of Barygaza or Beroach. It is stated $12 
lapis,” which was once the anchor of the Argonautae. | author of the Periplus that it was so called bce 
The stone often ran away from the Prytaneum, till | Dakhan, in the native tongne, signifed sca 
at last they wisely secured it with leal. [G, L.] Dakhinabades, according to this view, wick bo 
purely Indian word, and woukd mean “ citt of 
south.” Dakhan, however, in which we recov 


the south; it is derived from the Sanseri: Dskssoa 
meaning the country on the right hand, anc ©» 
named by the Hindu conquerors, who enteral [nts 


tained two emporia, Plithana and Tagara. ['.) 





geographical ex ion denoting the lind « ur 
CYZISTRA. [Cynisrra.] Daci or Getae (7 Tay Peray yi}, Strab. vi. p 29) 
till its incorporation with the empire by Tao 
when it received certain definite Limits. 

D, The Getar (eras, sing. Perys, Steph. B) 
DAAE. (Damar. ] in antiquity enumerated among the Thraaa 
DABANAS (AaSaras), one of Justinian’s for- | of nations; and this opinion has been cmiros! | 
tresses, situated between Dara and Amida (Procop, | the most competent among modern inquirers. (35 
de Aed. ii, 4), which some of the maps confound | farik, Slav. Alt. vol. i: p. 31.) It peed hares 
with Darina (Ammnian, xsiii, 3. $7), which lies | added, that the theory which rezaniei the te @ 
much further S. at the sources of the river Bevtas. | and the “long-haired” Goths of Saxdusma @ 
The site has not been identified. (Ritter, Erdkunde, | equivalent names, though supported br Preys. 
vol. x. p. 1124, vol. xi. pp. 82,381.) CE.B.J.) | Jerome, Vopiscus, and Spartian, but, abort a'r 
DABASAE (Aagarai, Ptol. vii. 2.§ IS), a people Jornandes (De Reb. Get.), ts entirelt ern J 
of the distriet called by the ancients ‘India intra | foundation, The seat of this people a» ties =~ 
Gangem,” to the east of Vial. There is some doubt | appear in history must be placed to the X ¢ 2 
about the orthozraphy of their name, whieh is some- | Haemus, and S. of the Ister. [If we msr tm E~ 
times written Lubasac. They are probably connected | rodotus (iv. 92, foll. v. 3), the Getae were sue 
with the range of mountains called 7@ Sduagoa dpy | to the other Thracian barbarians. Oar koe r— 
(Ptol. vii, 2. $18), and which are most likely re- | of the later Dacians partly confirms this sa:rars 
presented by the eastern spur of the Nipdl I/j- | however much Grecian imagination might «+& + 
matlayas, [V.] | sketch, or have originated the fables connect! ¥= 
DABERATH (daSipdv, LXN.; Aa€eipd, Euseb.), | their indigenous deity Zalmolxis or Zanolxs Tis 
a border city of the tribe of Zebulon (Josh. xix. 12), | eydides (ii. 96) describes them as living in the same 
apparently identical with the Levitical city Dabareh | district as that which they occupied whea coger 
(4c0Sa, LXNN.; Josh. xxi. 28), and with Debir | by Darvius, and they were among the tnhes ¥to b= 
in 1 Chron, vi, 58. thouzh in these passages it is | lowed Sitalces to the field. In the ayeass 4 
reckoned to the tribe of Issachar, as is also Daberath | Philip against Scythia (Justin. ix, 2), the Tras 
in 1 Chron, vi. 72 (Ae6epi, LNN.). Its site is | who had not long before been driven oot dx 
marked by the small Moslem village of Debdriah, | ancient seats in the interior by the irmpae 4 
which is situated at the NW, base of Mount Tabor, | Kelts, oceupied the steppe between the Darnie a- 
on a ledge of rocks, thus answering to the descrip- | the Balkan. It would seem that the Gets he 
tion given by Eusebius and St. Jerome of the situ- | been foreed across the river by the Tritalii. # A=t- 
ation of Dabeira, as a town of the Jews on Mount | ander, in the campaign of B.c. 335, found the rahe 
Tabur, in the district of Diocaesarcia. (Onomast. | ranged upon the opposite side of the [ster  ~» 
aot; Reland, Paltest. p. 733.) Dr. Robinson farther | number of upwards of 10,000 foot and 4008! fas~ 
identifies with it the Dabaritta of Josephus in the | men. Under favour of night, Alexanbt ort ae 
great plain (/irh, Res. vol. iii, p. 210), but this is | the river unmolested, defeated the Get. ax Fat 

very questionable, (G. W.] their town. (Arrian, Anad. i. 2; Ssh. p wi. 
DABRON A, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Pte | In p. c. 292, Lysimachus, in the agtest*t F872 
luny as being the first river alter the Southern Pro- | which Le waged against the Gewe, penetrates = 






the well-known inodern name Decean, is pet prove | 


from the NW. The district of Dukbicahaie ac | 


DA‘'CIA (ania: Eth. and Ad. Sawer, bow, 
Dacicus). This country, the last of the Rew . 
COIN OF CYZICUS. conquests in Europe, can only be cousiJerel wt 
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be heart of their country: in the plains of Bessa- 
abia (9 Taw Terex épnula, Strab. p. 305) his re- 
seat was cut off, and he, with all his army, had to 
avrader, Lysimachus, however, was set free, and 
be generosity of Dromichactes, the native kirg, 
ad @ among all the collectors of anecdotes. 

Sizab. p. 302; Plut. Demetr. 39, 52; Polyaen. vii. 
, comp. Paus. i. 9. § 5.) It is probable that the 
urcian prince obtained a large treasure, either from 
be plunder of the camp, or the ransom of his prison- 
“, a4 om two separate occasions, once in 1545, and 
cam rather more than twenty years since, many 
hwusand gold coins were found near Thorda, some 
{ them bearing the name of Lysimachus, and others 
nth the eyégraph KOXON. (Paget, Hungary and 
"‘rowyleanta, vol. i. p. 105.) 

Winn the Ganls occupied Eastern Europe, the 
wtae were involved in war with that people. 
Jotm axvi. § 3.) They were defeated, and were 
«i im great numbers for slaves to the Athenians, 
‘oe bad formerly obtained their supplies from 
‘erygie and Caria, as is shown by Aristophanes and 
tr elder comedians ; while, after this period, the 
wie of Davus (Dacus and Davos are convertible 
cus) and Geta appear as the names of slaves in 
ke writers of the New Comedy and their Roman 
utater Terence. (Strab. p. 304; Meém. de l'Acad. 
be Jneer. vol. xxv. pp. 34, foll.; Niebuhr, Klein. 
virift. pp. 352—398; Schafarik, Slac. Alt. vol. i. 
469.) 

ft is mot known why and when the Getae changed 
hee nanve to that of Daci. The ancients are unani- 
rea i considering them as identical (Plin. iv. 
%; Pans. i. 12. § 4; Dion Cass, li. 67; Appian, 
“‘voef. c. 4; Justin. xxxii. 3. § 16), though Strabo 
s 304; comp. Senec. Nat. Quaest. 1) distinguishes 
‘em by saying that the Getae occupied the district 
wands Pontus and the E., the Daci that towards 
wnnania and the sources of the Ister. Curio, the 
~t Roman general who advanced in these regions 
» far N. as the Danube, was afraid to attack Dacia. 
Fis. iii, 4. § 6.) According to some, Julius Caesar, 
a the extensive schemes of conquest they assign to 
av, fal meditated the invasion of Dacia. (Suet. 
hel. 44.) The native prince Boerebistas, a con- 
eaperary of Augustus, and a man of great capacities, 
“ture! to cross the Ister, and, by ravaging Thrace, 
vw exterminating the people of the Boii and the 
iszrecs, bad increased the power of the Getae to 
s”2 extent as even to cause terror to the Romans. 
Strab. pp. 298, 303.) In w.c. 10, Augustus sent 
Lewtuies to attack their king Cotiso. The Romans 
gear to have marched up the valley of the Maros, 
a the expedition bad no practical results. (Flor. 
*. 32. $19; Strab. p. 304; Dion Cass. liv. 36; 
si Carma. iii. 8,18; Suet. Oct. 21.) Ovid, in his 

=e, bas given a picture of the Getae, with all their 
ryelive features, set off by the horrors of the in- 
‘ietwent dimmate. The poet, however, learnt their 
angaage (7rist. v. 12, 58, ex Pont. iii. 24), and 
teqemeat a song of triumph for Augustus in the 
rawr tongue of his barbarian neighbours (ex Pont. 
#. 13, 23). The only specimens of this ancient 
amcaage are in the names of men and places, and in 
warticalar words scattered through the writers of 
‘omxe and Rome, or preserved by lexicographers, such 
uw Hesyehins and Suidas. Adelung (M/ithridat. 
wi i p. 344) has collected many of these words 
xi tertainations of words, such as the local ending 
2 dara, which frequently occurs among Dacian 
wo. From this period the Dacians were engaged 
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in frequent wars with the Romans. Fortune in- 
clined to neither side, till at last they obtained, under 
their king Decebalus, so decided an advantage over 
the weakness of Domitian as to reduce that emperor 
to accept a peace, accompanied by the most disgrace- 
ful conditions, and, among others, the payment of a 
yearly tribute to Dacia. A full account of these 
two campaigns of Domitian is given in the Dict. of 
Biog. art. Decebalus. When Trajan assumed the 
imperial purple, he prepared to restore to its bright- 
ness the tarnished honour of the empire, and himself 
headed the expedition against Dacia. In a. p. 101, 
Trajan left Rome, and passing through Pannonia, 
and crossing the Theiss, followed the course of the 
Moros into Transylvania. His first great battle was 
on the Crosgfiedd near Thorda. The Moldo-Wal- 
lachian peasant still calls the battle field by the 
name ‘‘ Prat de Trajan” (Pratam Trajani); a re- 
markable instance of the tenacity of a people's recol- 
lections. For other curious examples of the honour in 
which the modern inhabitants hold the memory of the 
conqueror of Decebalus, see Reeue des deux Mondes, 
vol. xxi. p. 110. Decebalus broke the humiliating 
conditions to which he had been subjected; but 
Dacia was doomed to become a Roman province, and 
in A.D. 104 Trajan, who had assumed the title of 
Dacicus, set out on his second campaign. The em- 
peror, who was now better acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the country, chose a nearer route, and one 
by which he might at once reach the capital of the 
enemy. On this occasion he crossed the Danube 
below the Iron Gate, where his famous bridge was 
afterwards built, and sending one part of his army 
along the Aluta, he himself followed the valley which 
now leads from Orsova by Mehadia and Karansebes 
over the Iron Gate pass — the deep mountain gorge 
which, standing at the entrance of Transylvania, has 
been alternately contested by Dacian, Roman, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem. Taking this route, he marched 
direct upon the capital Sarmizegethusa. 

The Dacians, unable any longer to defend their 
capital, set fire to it, and fled to the mountains, 
Decebalus, finding it impossible to escape his pur- 
suers, stabbed himself, and many of his followers 
committed suicide, to avoid subjection to the Ro- 
mans. Dion Cassius (Ixviii. 6—14) has given the 
history of this famous war; but the Column of Trajan 
at Rome, upon which the chief events of the two cam- 
paigns are minutely figured, forms the best commen- 
tary on this final victory of Rome, which Caninius the 
poet (Plin. Ep. viii. 4. § 1) bad proposed to narrate 
in verse as an eternal monument to the illustrious 
Trajan. (Paget, Hungary and Transylcania, vol. 
ii. p. 107; Fabretti, de Column. Traj.; Mannert, 
Kes Traj.ad Danub. gestae; Engel, Comm. de Exped. 
Traj. ad Danub.; Franke, Zur Geschich. Trajans, 
pp. 66—141.) 

Dacia now became a Roman province, and received 
its definite political boundary; on the W. it was 
bounded by the Tysia, which divided it from the 
lazyges Metanastae; on the N. by the Mons Car- 
patus; to the E. its limits were the Hierasus, up to 
its confluence with the Ister; while on the S. it was 
separated from Moesia by the Danube. (Ptol. iii. 8. 
§ 4.) The whole circumference was calculated by 

sutropius (viii. 2) at 1000 M. P., but this is below 
the mark, as it contained what is now the Banat of 
Temesvir, Hungary E. of the Theiss, the whole of 
Transylvania, the Bukowina, the 8. point of Ga- 
licia, Moldavia W. of the Pruth, and the whole of 
Wallachia. 
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After the subjugation of the country, Trajan 
turned his attention tosecuring his new province. The 
bridge over the Danube which was to afford a com- 
munication with the S. provinces, had been commenced 
probably about A. p. 103. Dion Cassius, governor 
of Pannonia under Alexander Severus, wrote an ac- 
count of Trajan’s bridge; but this part of his work 
has been lost, though an abridgment is given in the 
epitome of Xiphilinus. According to this writer, 
it was built by Ayellodorus, the architect of the 
Forum Trajanum and of the Column at Rome, and 
consisted of 20 piers; each pier was 150 Roman feet 
high, 60 feet thick, and they were 170 feet distant 
from each other. At either end it was protected by 
towers, and the whole work was built of hewn stone, 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 13.) The latter circumstance 
seems tu be an exaggeration, and the account of the 
situation, depth of water, nature of the soil, and 
other particulars, contains many errors. A com- 
parison of the other two ancient authorities —the 
large copper coin of Trajan with the bridge on the 
reverse, and the column, where part of the bridge is 
represented in the background—shows that the 
upper part of the bridge was of wood, while the piers 
are undoubtedly of stone. About a. p. 120 Ha- 
drian destroyed the bridge, as it is said, to prevent 
the barbarians crossing over into the Thracian pro- 
vinces. (Dion Cass. fc.) The remains of this 
bridge are to be found a little below the miserable 
village of Scala Gladova, All that is now left is a 
solid shapeless mass of masonry on cach bank, about 
20 feet high; and between that and the river there 
is on each side a broken wall, with a level on the top 
of the banks, apparently forming the pier from which 
the first arches sprang. On both sides the banks 
are of a considerable height above the water. In 
the bed of the river, and in a direct line between 
these ruins, the surveyors—as will be seen by the 
accompanying plan, in which the upper line indi- 
cates the common height of the water, the lower 
that to which it sometimes falls, when the tops of 
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several of the pillars become visible—have traced 
the remains of 13 pillars. Not far from the middle, 
a kind of island has been formed which occupies the 
space of 4 pillars, and on the N. bank there is a se- 
cond space, apparently filled up by deposits, which 
leaves room for one other pillar; thus making, in 
addition to those on the banks, the number 20. The 
distance between the pillars on either bank is about 
8,900 English feet. The pillar on the N. bank is 
net built of hewn stone, but of a mass of sl.apeless 
materials joined together with Roman cement. It 
may have been encased in hewn stone which is now 
destroyed. On the Wallachian side are the remains 
of a tower, surrounded by a deep and circular fosse. 
(Paget, vol. ii. p. 57.) 

Besides this great work Trajan constructed roads 
(the great agents for civilization); these were three 
in number, and were connected with the Via Trajana, 
which ran along the §. side of the Danube, partly 
cut in the reck and yartly supported on wooden 
beams. The road which lay most to the W. quitted 
Viminacium,—or, more properly, the fortress on the 
opposite side of the river, U'j-/’alanka,—and took a 
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NE. direction up to Tiviscum (Temesear) (nm 
road the Pentingerian Table gives the folewac 
stations :— Arcidava, Centum Puteae, Bersowsa Av- 
zis, Caput Bubali, Tiviscum. The middie rai, 
quitting Orsova, followed the valley of the Care. 
closely hemmed in by its wooded bills, to Metaxy, 
and, pursuing the same course as the madera mei. 
proceeded along the banks of the Temes, thea net 
the narrow gorge where the Romans are sud t lar 
had literally an iron gate, which gave its mo % 
the place. Its direction then turned towarts the L. 
along the vale—or rather plain—of Haley. 
Hunyad and the level before Varhely, and we 
of Deva, and there fell into the besutiful ra « 
the Maros,—taking the route which, shou T= 
sylvania ever attain to a higher civilisation, ru wm 
the future great commercial road te unite te ¥2> 
growing districts of its well-watered volcum: so 
with the stream of the Danube. Still prowsirs = 
a NE. direction along the Maros, it passed here 
burg, Thorda, Maros Vasarheli, at » © ©} 
frontier of Moldavia. Again, taking the cucee 
of the Peutingerian Tale, the following same & 
on this read: —Tierna, Ad Mediam (Metom— 
with the baths of Hercules, which were known s 2 
Romans as early as the times of Hadman, ad © 
in high repute for their medicinal virtos\ Po 
rium, Ad Pannonios, Gaganae, Masclianae, [iver 
Agnavae, Pons Augusti, Sarmizegethass, Ad Ayo 
Germizera, Blandiana, Apula, Brucla, Sebrae. > 
tavissa, Napoca, Optatiana, Langiana, Ceme, fi 
lissum. 

The third road, which lay towards the E. i 2 
neighbourhood of Scala Gladora,—prostiy © 
ing Trajan’s Bridge, — passed along the we ¢ 
the Aluta (Alt), and, mounting the Aotheces 
pass, descended upon Karlsburg, where 5% ® 
with the other road. The following are the sae 
up to Apula,—the mining capital of the haus ® 
Dacia, the seat of the Collegium Aursremm. 
the residence of the procurator or chief uike « 
gold mines : — Drubetis, Amutria, Pelendva 2 
Nova, Romula, Acidava, Rasidava, Pons A= 
Burridava, Castra Trajana, Arutela, Preis 
Pons Vetus Stenarum, Cedonie, Acidava, Apo 

Ptolemy (iii. 8) has added the names of the & 
lowing places which are not to be fund @ & 
great Roman roads, between the Tysia sof & 
Aluta, in the direction from N. to S.:—Baos= 
(‘Pouxxédriov), Docidava( AoxiBave), Uipianem' 
maydy), Ziridava (Zipidava), Zurvbara (Lovet) 
Lizizis (AuQigis), Zeugma (Zevypa), Acamna | 
povia), Phrateria (@patepia). Then ba ™ 
Aluta, in the direction from $ to N.:—Av= 
(‘Apxw(v)a), Pinum (Muwéy), Sorsum (S") 
Tiasum (Tiacor), Nentidava (Nertidava), 
(Mipovu), Hydata (“TSara), Tiriscum (THe * 
Marcodava (Mapxd3ava), Comidava (Kewtes) 
Rhamidava (‘PaulSava), Znsidava (Zovelieve) '> 
loda (TidAoda), Angustia (‘Ayyourria), Pe 
Augusta (Tlpartwpia Avyoucra), Sandars (> 
Sava), Utidava (Oiridava), Petrodava (Derpeios) 
Carsidava (Kapaidava), Patridava (Ietele<) 
Triphulum (Tpigvaor), Arcobadara (Apessels* 

The rivers of Dacia which flowed inw Be br 
nube in the direction from W. to. E, were # ™ 
lows: —Tisianus or Tysia, with its F. afl '* 
rasus or Grissia, and Marisus; Tibisess, sp™-'~ 
from the Carpathians; Gifil; Alutas; ax Heo 
which has been identitied with the Mépes @ De" 
tds of Herodotus (iv. 48). 


DACIA. 


Decia was made a cousular province (Capitolin. 
‘erties, 2,3) ander a “ legatus,” and divided into 
ietriets, as in 129 there appears “ Dacia Inferior” 
wier Hadrian, and in an inscription, the age of 
‘hich is not known, “ Dacia Apulensis” (Orelli, 
err. a. 3588). Notwithstanding the resolution 
* Hadrian to contract the limits of the empire, and 
tw steps he actually took for that purpose, the Ro- 
ase seem to have remained masters of Dacia till 
he time of Aurelian (a. vp. 270—275); when they 
nally retired acroas the Danube, and left Dacia to 
te (eths, The Roman colonists were placed on the 
. of the river, in a district lying between Upper and 
ower Moesia, which bore the name of Dacia Av- 
wtaasa (Vopise. Awrel. 39; Ruf. Brev. 8; Eu- 
rep ix. 15), and which was afterwards divided into 
wo parts:—Dacta Rirvensts, on the Danube, with 
ne capital Rattan; and Dacta MEDITERRANEI, 
mith the capital Seapica. (Marquardt, Handbuch 
or Rom Alt. p. 108.) An intercourse of com- 
ree and language was gradually established be- 
wen the opposite banks of the river; and Dacia, 
work serving a Gothic master, proved the firmest 
acter against the barbarians of the north. In spite 
' the strong lines which the Visigoths were pre- 
arg to construct between the Pruth, Danube, and 
» mountains, they gave way before the destructive 
romis of the Huns, about a. p.376. (Amm. Marc. 
wu. 3; Jornand. de Reb. Get. c. 24; Schafarik, 
wer, Adt, vol. i. p. 324.) After the death of Attila 
1 A.D. 453, the old country of Dacia, from the 
azjathian mountains to the Euxine, became the 
rat of a new power which was erected by Ardaric, 
wg af the Gepidae. When the kingdom of the 
wyidae was destroyed by the Lombards and Avars 
14 0. 566, these districts were occupied without 
sistance by a new colony of Scythians, The Dacian 
pure of the “ Chagans” lasted for upwards of 
¥) years, till it fell before the might and prowess 
f the great Charlemagne. The Wallachians— or 
Xursamyi,” as they call themselves — are not to 
veonfounded with the Viakhé (BAdyo:), which is 

much older and wider-spread name, belonging to 
te Kea. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt, vol. i. p. 235.) 
th of the Wallachian stocks on either side of the 
‘whe were of the same descent, and consisted of a 
Jzture of Slaves, Getae, and Romans, who from the 
ewnith to the tenth century sheltered themselves in 
* mountains of Dacia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
\ania; and when the times became more peaceable, 
weal themselves over the neighbouring plains. 
*tafarik, Slar. Alt. vol. ii. p. 205; Fessler, Ge- 
vhck. der Ungern, vol. i. p. 71.) 

The Magyars had made themselves masters of 
‘s = before the tenth century: its later history falls 
‘rust the province of this work. It is interesting 
euserve that Bethi¢n Gabor, the Protestant hero 
' Transylvania in the Thirty Years’ War, had in- 
tiitmd to have founded the ancient Dacian empire in 
vecar of himself, but abandoned it in consequence, 
«ot seems, of his being childless. 

The dress, features, and whole appearance of the 
teretn Wallacks, correspond entirely with the Da- 
‘ats of Trajan's Column. They have the same 
wed newe, deeply-sunken eye, and long hair, the 
‘eo sheepekin cap, the same shirt, bound round the 
"eet and descending to the knee, and the same long 
“@ trousers which the Roman chain is so often 
vee encircling at the ankles. It is more difficult to 
arate the claims of the Wallack to Roman descent; 
‘ss aa admixture of Roman and Dacian blood—the 
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conquerors and the conquered—may reasonably be 
inferred. Though the duration of the Roman empire 
only lasted for about 170 years in this country, yet 
in none has it left more lasting impression of its do- 
mination, especially in the language. That which is 
spoken by all the people of this nation is soft, abound- 
ing in vowels, and deriving most of its words from 
the Latin, mixed up with many forms of Slavish 
origin. 

It is uncertain what coinage the Dacians used 
during their independence: they were probably tetra- 
drachms, of rude workmanship, copied after the 
money of Philip of Macedon, great numbers of which 
have been found in Transylvania. Coins of the im- 
perial period, from the time of Philip to that of Gal- 
lienus, are extant: the type constantly found is a 
woman, generally standing, — the symbol of Dacia, — 
with the epigraph provincia vacta. (Eckhel, 
vol. ii. p. 4.) 

(Sulzer, Gesch. Daciens; Ersch and Gruber, En- 
cyclopddie, s.v. Dacia; Wilkinson, Wallachia and 
Moldavia; Paget, Hungary and Transylvania ; 
Neigebauer, Dacien aus den Ueberresten des Klass. 
Alterthums.) E. B. J.) 

DACIBY'ZA (Aaxi€v(a), a place in Bithynia, 
on the road from Chalcedon to Nicomedia. The 
modern Gebse or Givyza, near the north coast of the 
bay of Astacus, seems to preserve tie ancient name. 
It is mentioned by several of the historians of the 
Lower Empire. (Leake, Asia Minor, p.9.) [G.L.] 

DADASTANA (Gen. ae; ASaddorarva, Ptol. v. 
1), an inland town of Bithynia, according to Ptolemy, 
The Table places it on a road from Nicaea to Julio- 
polis, and 29 M. P. from Juliopolis. It appears to 
have been near the borders of Bithynia, as Am- 
mianus says (xxv. 10) the emperor Jovianus on his 
return from the East came from Ancyra to Dadas- 
tana, where he died suddenly, [G. L.] 

DADES (445es, Ptol. v. 14. § 2), a promontory 
on the S, coast of Cyprus, W. of Thronoi, which 
D'Anville has identified with Xiti. (Engel, Xypros, 
vol. i. p. 99.) [E. B. J.J 

DADICAE. [Danaprar.] 

DAE'DALA (1a AalSarda: Eth. Aadareds), a 
city of the Rhodia, that is, the Perwea in Caria, or 
a small place, as Stephanus B. says (s. v.), on the 
authority of Strabo; and also a mountain tract in 
Lycia, 

The eastern limit of the Rhodian Peraea was 
the town of Daedala, and after Daedala, which be- 
longs to the Rhodii, is a mountain of the same name, 
Daedala, where commences the line of the Lycian 
coast: near the mountain, that is, on the coast, is 
Telinissus, a town of Lycia, and the promontory 
Telmissis. (Strab. pp. 664, 665.) The Daedala is 
that part of the mountain country of Lycia which 
lies between the Dalamon Tchy and the middle 
course of the Xanthus; and the high Jand comes 
down to the coast at the head of the gulf of Glaucus 
or Makri. ( Map, &c. by Hoskyn, London Geog.Jour- 
nal, vol. xii.) In Mr. Hoskyn's map jast referred 
to, the ruins of Daedala are placed near the head of 
the gulf of Glaucus, on the west side of a small river 
named Jnigi Chai, which seems to be the river 
Ninus, of which Alexander in his Lyciaca (Steph. 
B. s. v. AalBaAa) tells the legend, that Daedalus 
was going through a marsh on the Ninus, or through 
the Ninus river, when he was bitten by a water 
snake, and died and was buried there, and there the 
city Daedala was built. The valley through which 
the Ninus flows is picturesque, and well-cultivated. 
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“On the mountain on the W. side of the valley is an 
ancient site, probably Dacdala: here are numerous 
tombs hewn in the recks in the usual Lycian style; 
sone are well-tinished. The acropelis steed on a 
detached hill: on its summits are remains of a well, 
and a Jarge cistern, We did not find any inserip 
tiens.” (Hloskyn.) Det though no inscriptions were 
found, there is hardly any doubt that the place is 
Dacdala. 
this coast belonging to the Daedaleis. There is an 
island off the coast cast of the mouth of the Jnigé 
Chat, and another west of the mouth of the river; 
and these may be the islands which Pliny means. 
The islands of the Crvyeis, three according to Pliny, 
lie opposite to Cryva, on the west side of the gult of | 
Makri. Livy (xxxvii. 22) mentions Daedala as a 
“parvum castellum.” Ptolemy (v, 2) places Dae- 
dala, and imdleed the whole of the west side of the 
gulf of Glancus, in L veh. 

The reader may refer to Heskyn’s map and the 
Geog, Journal (vol, xii) as to the site of Caunns 
also, which passage the writer of the article Caunus 
overlooked, [G. L.] 

DAM DALA (Aadada, Ptol. vii. 1. § 49), a town 
or district of “ India tutra Ganvem,” EB. of the Indus, 
nnd between that river and the M. Vindios (Viadhya 
Mrts.), the territory of the Caspiracans, Curtius 
would seer tu phice it on the W. of the Indus (vill. 
10. § 19), and the 
his Mowe Daedali refer to this place (xii. 7). 


Stephanus simply notices the existence of a place of 


this name in Jodia. 
DAE;MONUM INSULAE (Aauévwy viaje), 
islands off the coast of Aratia, and in the Arabian 
Gulf (Ked Sea) (Ptol. vi. § 15), apparently lying 
olf Yambe, ty, Ww.) 
DALESIDIA’TAE, DESIDA’TAE (Aaadsaras), 


(V.] 


one of the THUY Pantionian tribes, (Strab. vil. p- 
314.) Pliny (ii. 26) and Velleius Paterculus (ii. 
115), indesd, anention them smeng the Iivrian 


that the 
as Ily- 


tribes, but this probably arises from: thie tact 


Romans regarded the Pannonians generally 


rites, te S.] 
DAETICHAE (Aarrixyat, Pol. vii. $51), a 
tribe of “India intra Ganvem,” to age N. of the 


Ganges, and apparcitly seated among the spurs of 
the Himalaya mountatus. ‘They may have oceupied 
the western portion of Vipad, a 
DAGASEILA (Aaydoewa, Arrian, /nd. ve, 29), 
a small place, perhaps a headland, visited by the 
fleet of Nearchus. It was in the country of the 
Iethyophagi. Forbiver thinks that it is represented 
by Cape Jast, but this would seem to be more te the 
westward at Carpella. It the word be of Arabian 
orivin, its original form may have been Dah-yeztreh, 
the island of Dah, The whole district was ancient ly 
called Gedrosin. (Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, 


vol. i, p. 274.) rv] 
DAHAL (Aaar, Steph. B. s. ¢.; Aaat, Herod. 3 
52: Dahoae, Plin.w vi, 19), a nomerons nomad tribe 


i wandered over the steppes to the E, 

Caspim. Strabo (xi. p. 511) has grouped them with 
the Svacak and MassaGerak as the preat Seythian 
tribes of Tuner Asia to the N. of Bactriana. These 
Dahae were subdivided into PAN (Mapver, p. 508) 
or Arann (“Amapvot, p. 511), whe were found near 
Nivreania; Nant (Zavr@ior), and Pisseri (Mre- 


oovpa). Alexander met them on the banks of the 
river Oxus, and subdued them. (Curt. vii. 3; 
Justin. xii. 6. § 18.) 


As might be expected, they occupied no definite 


Pliny (v.31) mentions two islands off | 


same view is taken by Justin, if 


of the j 


| Antiochus (Volyb. v.79; 
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position, but moved as necessity might require: ther 
appear in Arrian (Anab. iii. 28) ot the Jaara. 
and were in later times found in this neightecrie, 
They were hardy warriors (* indomit: Dahar” 
Aen. Vili. 7 728), who served Ttanius a 
(Arrian, iit. 11), Alexander (Arman, ¥. 12 
Liv. sxxv. 48, raxvi, 18 
They were also aefc 
(Amm, Mare. xxii. 8. § 21; Sacce 


v7 


Tiyv 


40) as mounted archers. 
fout- troops, 
"Ayades.) 

It is most questionable whether any connectia 
tween the Dahae and the Thracian Daci can te mee 
(comp. Strab, vil. p. 304); but Ritter (A riimai rs 
Vil. pp. 668, foll.) has noticed the curivus oamdee 
of the successive arrival of Daci, Getae, ani NT: 
tribes to the W. of the Caspian, upon the tanks 4 
the Ister; while in a previons age the Jaume cx 
Oxus were occupied by Dahae, Yueti (freter) 2 
Massagetae to the E. of the Caspian. The ecw 
of Greece and Rome know nothing of the [abe 
their name, position, and warlike virtees. he 
appear that the annals of the Chinese giv 
special information upon tbe interesting salt 
these and other Germanic or red and fur-tes 
races In Central Asia — one of the most imp 
discoveries of modem times. ( Ritter. Le: wy 
Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. ii. p 63.) (ERS 

DAI. [Danae.] 

DAIX (44é). In the geography of Ptoleor (> 
l4; comp. Menand. Hist. p. 30], ed. Bora).t 
river. which he describes as flowine mto the C 
pian, is the second river from the Kha (!- 
towards the Jaxartes, the Khemims istetrtr: 
but there must be some mistake (comp Beet 
Geoy. Herod, vol. i. p. 180), as there can & & 
doubt that the Daix is represented by the Jew © 
Ural (Humboldt, Centrale, vol. i. 
which forins part ef the E. limit of Europe, re 
the Ural mountains, and falling into the Ux 
after a course of about 900 English murs. 
river is the W. boundary to the vast ste 
which the hordes of the Atrghiz Kaze 
(Levchine, Hordes et Steppes des Airght: Acws 
p. 3.) rE. Bd 


es 


i™ 


Aste 


es 


i 
DALANDA (AdAavba, Ptol. ¥ 7. $2) how 
' (krdkwde, vol. x. p- 844) has conjertarec Lad 


' pan water, 


site of this place in the Lesser Armenia mat 2 <* 
tified with the remarkable castle of (serendad. »@ 
nated at the Jokimah Su Lyon a re k of rum 
limestone, forming cliffs which rise 300 fet = 
the rivers bed. This rock has exten-ive ree 4 
the platform, with hewn cisterns for preserrimc | 
These ruins, however, do met dss} 
yond the epoch of the Turks, nor are anv & b : 
ceived which belong to a more aurcient pened, ac 
it has been assumed, from its remiarkabe jo 
that it must have been one of the many kaw 
rather Byzantine fortresses which existed a Aceea 
Minor, (St. Martin, Mem. sur [A rseme. 14 | 
p. 189; Journ. Geog. Sec. velox. po 318.) [EBS 

DALDIS (4 AdAdis: Eth, Aaddiares) 2" 
which Ptolemy places on the borders of Pits 
and Lydia (v. 2); and Suidas (2. ©. ‘Aptenduee 
in Lydia. It was the birthplace of arom re 
the anthor of the Oneirveritica, There are oe 4 
the imperial period with the epigraph aeshowe 
The site is unknown, [ur L 

DPALION. [Draces.] 

DALLUNTUM, a town of Dalmatia, wbx? “ 
Antonine Itinerary places on the road frum Nave 
to Epidaurus, 29 M. P. from the former, It app? 


DALMANUTHA. 


ic the Peutinger Table under the name of D1- 
Lowe. LE. B. J.] 

DALMANU'THA (AaAuavovéd). The name 
ecurs only in St. Mark's Gospel (viii. 10), where 
ie parallel passage in St. Matthew (xv. 39) has 
4eySadd, which enables us to identify the district 
« Dalmanatha with the plain of Gennesareth, to the 
\ of which Magdala was situated. Lightfoot 
Choreg. Dec. cap, v. § 2) offers several suggestions 
« tw the origin of the name, but none of them satis- 
wtary. [G. W.] 

DALMATIA (Aaduaria, AcAparict, Dalmatia, 
whemtia; £th. and adj, Aadudrys, Aaduareds, 
aimata, Dalmatensis, Dalmaticus). The Dalmatians 
armed a portion of that great e of tribes 
ryeb inhabited the broken and indented coast E. 
‘ the Adriatic from the Celti Taurisci as far S. as the 
érots and Macedonians, These tribes, which com- 
reterded, besides the Dalmatians, the Veneti, Pan- 
rtians, Dardani, Autariatae and others, belonged to 
‘se Ilyrian group; and the territory which with va- 
vieg imits was occupied by them bore the common 
ane of yricum [Iuyricum]. Strabo (vii. p.315) 
verted that it was a peculiarity of the Dalmatians, 
o dwide their lands afresh (.caépas dvadacpues) every 
igoth year; and that they were not in the habit of 
“xg coined money among themselves, 

The inland parts of this district are diversified by 
edelsting grounds, hills, and high mountains; many 
£ the latter have the same rugged appearance as 
bee of the coast. The geological character of the 
inde of this country is referred to the secondary 
aaathon. 

Srility is the general character of the hilly parts 
{ Dalmatia, and it is singular that the N. sides are 
weally leas barren than the S. slopes. The soil, 
teagh not rich, is good; Strabo (p. 315) indeed de- 
vokes it as ‘ sterile, unsuited to agriculture, and 
arly affording a subsistence to the inhabitants.” He 
sits (p.317), and this may account for its impover- 
ved emdition, “ The country which, with the ex- 
‘~tien of a few rugged spots, abounds every where 
ema the olive and vine, has always been neglected, and 
« worth has been unknown in consequence of the 
rGiveas and predatory habits of the inhabitants.” 

The coast was well furnished with harbours as 
veli on the mainland as in the neighbouring islands, 
vine the opposite coast of Italy is without ports, 
* sutiqeity Dalmatia proauced a great quantity of 
vubd (* aurifera terra,” Mart. x. 78; Stat. Sie. i. 
1 53), and if Pliny (xxxiii. 4) may be believed, as 
rach as 50 poands of gold were procured daily 
ee the mines in the time of Nero. There is some 

“Seulty in these statements, because, as far as pre- 
<4 wformation goes, Dalmatia can boast of neither 
At aor silver. Gold has, however, been found at 
veeyero in Hosea; and as there can be little doubt 

22 taut the Dalmatia of the Romans included much 
* Feoomeg, the statements of the ancients must be 

~red to this district. (Neigebauer, Die Sud- 
Kerem, p. 211; comp. Fortis, Viaggio in Dalmazia, 
. 113; Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i, p. 219.) 

in the reign of Gentins, last king of Illyria, a 
ryaration took place among his subjects. They 

-yed Pleuratas as long as he lived, but after his 
wath, on the accession of Gentius, the Dalmatae re- 

ted, wc 180, having assumed that name from the 

*¢ @ Debminium (or Dalminium) which they chose 
© We capttal of their new state. (Polyb, xxxii. 18.) 
Iw territory of the Dalmatae was at first compre- 
tetalmd between the Naro (Nerenta) and the Tilurus 
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or Nestus ( Cettina),and contained at one period twenty 
cities; it then extended to the Titius (La Kerka), 
and the whole country received the name of Dal- 
matia, under a republican form of government, which 
lasted till the inhabitants either delivered themselves 
up to Rome, or were conquered by her armies. 

In consequence of a quarrel between them and the 
Lissans and Daorsi, who were allies of Rome, a con- 
sular army was sent against them. The consul, C. 
Marcius Figulus, entered Dalmatia, ns. c. 156, and 
its strongly fortified capital Delminiam having been 
taken, the Dalmatians were obliged to sue for peace; 
and their liberty was only allowed them on condition 
of their paying tribute to Rome, (Polyb. xxxii. 24; 
Appian, Jilyr. 11; Liv. Epit. xlvii.; Flor. iv, 12.) 
In the following year they were subdued by P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica Corculum (Liv. Ll c.). Delmi- 
nium, their capital, it would appear, suffered to such 
an extent (Strab. p. 315) that the seat of government 
was transferred to Salona. In sp. c. 119, L. Caeci- 
lius Metellus, who was consul, declared war against 
the Dalmatians, though they had been guilty of no 
offence. They offered no opposition to him, and after 
wintering at Salona he returned to Rome, and gained 
the undeserved honour of a triumph and the surname 
Dalmaticus. (Liv. Epit. )xii.; Appian. Ji/yr. 11.) 

Appian (Jilyr, 13) has told the story of the 4th 
Dalmatian war. The Liburnians, who were attacked 
by their restless neighbours, appealed to Rome for aid. 
Troops were sent to enforce the demand which had 
previously been made, that the Dalmatians should 
evacuate Promona. In B. c. 48, Gabinius lost more 
than 2000 men in an engagement with the natives, 
and then fell back upon Salona. It was reserved for 
Vatinius to wipe off the disgrace which the Roman 
arms had sustained. He was saluted as “ imperator ” 
by his soldiers, and received the honours of a “ sup- 
plicatio” from the senate in n.c. 45. The death of 
J. Caesar emboldened the Dalmatians. Fortune fa- 
voured them. Vatinius took refuge in Epidamnus, 
and the war against M. Antonius and Octavianus 
prevented Brutus, to whom the province had been 
decreed, from punishing their defection. In b.c, 
34, Octavianus Jed a formidable army into Dalmatia, 
where Agrippa had the command, and penetrated as 
far as Setonia, where be was wounded in the knee. 
The country submitted to him, hostages were 
taken, the standards captured from Gabinius restored, 
and a promise was given that the owing tribute 
should be paid. (Dion Cass. xlix. 38; Liv. Epit. 
exxxii.; Appian. Jilyr, 24—27; Vell. ii. 90; Flor. 
iv, 12; Suet. Oct. 20.) 

Dalmatia became an imperial province, and its 
limits were pushed as far N. as the Save. In 
B. c. 16, and again in 11, the Dalmatians showed an 
inclination to throw off the yoke, and some years af- 
terwards joined the revolted Pannonians, when Rome 
anticipated such danger, that Suetonius ( 7.16) con- 
sidered that no more formidable enemy had appeared 
since the Punic War, Tiberius, who was appointed 
to the command of the Roman army, displayed con- 
siderable military talent in the Dalmatian campaign 
against Bato, the champion of his country’s liberties, 
a man of great bravery and capacity. Ina. p. 9, he 
had reduced the country entirely to subjection, and 
in A. p. 12 received the bonour of a triumph for this 
and his German victory. (Dion Cass, ly. 29—32, 
lvi, L1—17; Vell. ii. 11O—115 ; Zonar. x. 37.) 
Henceforward Dalmatia and Illyricum, though geo- 
graphically they were distinguished (Tac. Amn, ii 
53), became politically convertible terms. 
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The name Illvyricum is however more properly ap- 
plied to the long and narrow tract of country which 
lies between the Save and the Adriatic, and Dal- 
matia after its final incorporation into the Toman 
province must be referred to the article under that 
lead (Iiayvereum)., Dalmatia was the native 
country of Diocletian, and its capital Salona (Spa- 
latro) will always be famous as having been the 
place to which that emperor retired. At the divi- 
sion of the empire between Arcadius and Honorins, 
the important and warlike praefecture of Hlyricum 
was divided between the West and the East; Dalma- 
tia with Noricum and Pannonia fell to the lot of the 
former, About A.p. 461, Dalmatia was exposed to 
the inroads of the Suevi, but the intrepid Marcel- 
linus maintained the power of the Romans against 
the barbarians, and occupied the province in an in- 
dependent position with the title of patrician of the 
West. (Procop, Bell. Vandal. i. 6.) Theodoric, the 
great emperor of the Ostro-Goths, supported by Zeno, 
einperor of the East, wrested it from Odoacer; and 
it is said that an iron mine in Dalmatia furnished 
the victors with one of the chief requisites of war. 
(Cassiwl Var. ji, ep. 25.) In Avb. 535, it was 
conquered for the Lower Empire by the imperial 
armies, regained by the Ostro-Goths, and again re- 
covered by Belisarius. 

Under Justinian the limits of Dalmatia were ad- 
vanced to the E, over Pannonia;*and it was divided 
* jnto maritime and inland Dalmatia: the former ex- 
tending from Istria through Liburnia, Dalmatia, 
and N. Albania, with the adjacent islands; and the 


. . . ' 
latter lying to the E, of the range of mountains known | 


under the name of Albius, Bebius, Ardius, or the mo- 
dern Prolog range, and Seardus. It was, however, 
with difficulty preserved for the Byzantine empire, and 
Was subjected to the inroads of the Gepidae, and then 
of the Lombards, The great Heraclius, in pursuance 
of his statesmanlike plan of establishing a permanent 
barrier in Europe azainst the encroachments of the 
Avars and Slaves, induced the Serbs or W. Slaves, 
who occupied the country about the Carpathians, to 
abandon their ancient seats and move down inty the 
provinces between the Danube and the Adriatic. 
Though independent, these people, when they had 
made their footing in Dalmatia, for a long period 
eonsidered themselves as owing a degree of terri- 
torial allegiance to the Lower Empire. (Const. 
Vorph de Adm. Imp, 31—36.) 

The modern history of Dalmatia commences with 
these relations established by Heraclius and the W. 
Slaves, who entered the country under the various 
naines of Servians, Croatians, Narentins, Zachlamians, 
‘Terbunians, Divcleans, and Decatriaus. (Schafarik, 
Slar, Alt, vol. ii. p. 237.) 

The following is a list of Dalmatian towns, the 
chief of which are mentioned elsewhere. 

On the coast:—Sicum, Praetorium, Tragurium, 
Salona, Col. Julia Martia, Epetium, Oneum, Iranonia, 
Viguntia, Laureata, Dalluntun, Rhausium, Epi- 
daurus, Rhizus, Cattarus, Butua, Ascrivium, Olci- 
nium, Nymphaeum, Lissus. 

In the interior, in the direction from NW. to SE.: 
—Velva, Dalminium, Aequumn, Promona, Ratanea, 
Andetrium, Selovia, Seretium, Sinotiuin, Tilurium, 
Ad Matricem, Stanechun, Dioclea, Narona, Glindi- 
tiones, Salluntum, Varo, Grabaea, Nalata, Birzimi- 
Hinm, Sinna, Medion, Scodra, Piearia, Sphentzaniun, 
Doracium. (Sir Gardner Wilkinson, /alaatia and 
Montenegro, 2 vols. 1848; Kohl, Keisen in Istrien, 
Daimaticn, a. Montenegro, 2 vols. 1850; Neige- 
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baner, Die Sudsluren u. deren Linder, 1851; Ce- 
sani, Dalmazia, 2 vols. 1846; Panomins, Joa 
u.Dalmatien, 2 vols. 1816.) [E. Bt, 
DALMINIUM, DELMI'NIUM (dod\uie, sre 
vii. p. 315; AeAwinioy, Prol. ii. 16. $11: Sou, 
Steph. B.; Eustath. ad Dion, Perieg. 95), the x 
cient capital of Dalmatia, from which t+ In- 
matians, after their separation from tlie «* et i- 
Ivrians, derived their name. (Appian, Jit 11.) 
Though strongly fortified, it was taken br C. Fa 
Jus the consul, in B. c. 156, and was set enfre rt | 
means of a contrivance very much reseri'. += Se | 
Greek fire of the middle ages. (Appian, le) & 
B.C. 135, P. Scipio Nasica destroyed the wa ax 
public buildings. (Strab. Le.) After tha. ea 
in the notice of Ptolemy (1. ¢.), no more is bere ¢ 
the city. The district in the neizhbourbord ww 2 
later times called Dalen (Aader, Corst. ina # 
Adin, Imp. ¢. 30), and is the present plsia of Jes 
or Davne in the Herzegovina, tu the E. 4 Live 
(Sehafarik, Slay, Alt. vol. ii. p. 267; Neizeloom 
Die Sudslaven, p. 21. [E. B. J 
DA'MALIS ( Aduadis), seems to be tar et 
near Chrysopolis [Curysoroiis] named Ba # 
Bous (Bous) by Polybius (iv. 43). Here. acres 
to the legend, lo landed when she cressed te ta 
It was also called Damalis, or the heifer, and Ava, 
quoted by Enstathius (ad Dionys. Per. 141) Lata 
story about it. fG Li 
DAMASCUS (Aauackds : Eth. Sauacarrds. ie 
territory 7 Aauacxnryy), the capital city of Sa 
both in ancient and modern times, though ste 7 
eminence was disputed during the classical perc 
Antioch, It is an exceedingly ancient arty, > ~< 
mentioned first in the history of Abraham's prs 
of the defeated kings (Gen. siv. 15); and his sere 
Eliezer was a native of Damascus (xv. 2) Jr 
ascribes its foundation to Uz, a granise cf S=% 
(Ant. i. 6. § 3). During the periad of the Eers 
monarchy it was the “ head” or capital of Sra 
(/saiah, vii. 8), and the Syrian kinz is casa te 
king of Damascus (2 Chron. xxiv. 23) Bat dons 
the struggles between these neigh’wareg kis!" 
it occasionally fell into the bands ot the Lew.ce 
Thus “ David put garrisons in Syria of Data 
and the Syrians became servants to David" (2 5.6 
viii. 6; 1 Chron. xviii. 6), after be bai ¢- 
feated Hadarezer, king of Zobah, to whee. 
“ Syrians of Damascus” had allied therise\ven T 4 
fact that Tadmor in the wilderness [Pateres. 
was built by Solomon (2 Chron, viii. 4), ¥= 5 => 
ther gives countenance to the very ancwat aj %- 
sistent tradition of his connection with buon 
[Hetioroits], proves that David's sa ed f= 
cessor retained possession cf suuthemm Sra; -t 
Damascus was during this time subit to? kc & 
vassal of Hadarezer. (1 Aings, xi. 23—25.) Saleem 
quently to the division of the Hebrew kingdom, at 
B.C. 900, we find “ a Hebrew quarter” in Damas 
ceded by treaty to Ahab by Benhadad (1 Kiage =& 
34). and the city was at lencth recovered te 
by Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Isreel (ar, & 
822). (2 Kings, xiv. 28.) The alliance af § 
with Israel against Judah led Ahaz to call os Of 
aid of Tiglathpileser, king of Assyria, the, hom 
quence, “ went up against Damascus and mak @ 
and carried the people of it captive to Kar” (ae 
740), according to the prophecy of Amos, det 
about fifty years before t! tania 
9; Amos, i. 5.) From 
tunes of the Assyrian ¢ 
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ay time to have had much importance in a military 
view. Besides which, its political and commercial 
mpertanee after the time of Alexander the Great 
was eclipsed by Antioch and other cities founded by 
the Seleacidae; which may farther account for the 
wanty notices of it that occur in classical authors. 
Ntrabo describes it as wdéAis déidAoyos, cxeddv Th 
cal dridarertdrn trav ravty Kara 7a Mepouwd 
(xvi. p. 756). Pliny says that according to some it 
was reckoned as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
(vr. 18). He only further mentions it for its ala- 
lester (xxxvi. 18). It is, however, strange that so 
rowwned a city, the subject of such extravagant 
relegy in the poems and romances of the Orientals, 
deakl be almost unnoticed in the classical poets; 
the “ ventosa Damascus” of Lucan — certainly not 
swrl-cheen epithet — being the sum of their tribute 
i thie most remarkable and beautiful city (iii. 215). 

In the annals of the church it is noted for the 
maversion and first preaching of the apostle St. Paul, 
rbich synchronised with the occupation of the city 
wy toe ethnarch of Aretas, the king apparently of 
Anmbia or Petra. (2 Cor. xi. 32.) As the event is 
wt chronicled by any historian, the circumstances 
weer which this petty king had come into possession 
¢ » anportant a place are very doubtful; but it is 
wrtain that it was subject to the Roman rule until 
(Me reign of Heraclius, when it was taken by the 
‘wacens in the 13th year of the Hejira (A. p. 634), 
in which time, as if to compensate for its tempo- 
mry eclipse, it has been the delight and glory of the 
Last, and celebrated by the Arabian poets as the 
wrrestrial Paradise. 

Dumaseus, now called E's-Sham, is situated at the 
fetance of two days’ journey, or about 60 miles from 
the coast of the Mediterranean, not far from the 
te-tern base of the range of Antilibanus, and at the 
retern extremity of the great desert of El-Hauran 
(Auranitis), which extends westward to the Eu- 

‘es, and southward to the Arabian peninsula, 
| presents the peculiar phenomenon of a city in the 
malet of gardens, watered by numerous streams. 
It is surrounded by a wall, which is however in a 
ate of ruinous decay, and scarcely defines the limits 
tetween the city and its suburbs. In 1843, the 
pepalation of Damascus was stated at 111,552, of 
ele b number about 12,000 were Christians, and 
000 Jews. It is governed by a pasha, whose rule 
extends from the Euphrates to the Jordan, and from 
the vicinity of Aleppo to the confines of Arabia. 

The “ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,” 
wr of Seripture celebrity (2 Kings, v. 12), and both 
Strabe and Pliny mention the Chrysorroa, to which 
the latter ascribes the fertility of the soil (“* Da- 
mescum ex epoto riguis amne Chrysoroa fertilem ”); 
wel Strabo remarks that “its waters are almost 
mtirely consumed in irrigation, for that it waters a 
large extent of deep soil” (il. cc.). There are, in 
‘ert, as the writer ascertained, two copious sources 
m the eastern roots of Antilibanus, the Barada and 
\be Phege. Of these, the Barada is far the most 
rpms, and being divided into numerous rivulets on 
etging from the mountains above the city, waters 
ee innumerable The water, however, is 
®¢ med for drinking, and the inhabitants of the 
wlages along its course in the Wady Barada are 
rshect to goitre. Even the poor of Damascus do 
wt ordinarily drink this water. This is probably 
Se Abana of Scriptare. The Pharpar is represented 
“g the Phege, a smaller stream of delicious water, 
Swe source was explored by Pocock. It emerges 
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from the mountain range through the same valley as 
the Barada, and is conducted by aqneducts and pipes 
to all parts of the city for the purpose of supplying 
the inkabitants with drinking water. The scanty 


surplus of the two streams forms a small lake below 
[G. W.] 


the city, called Bahr-el-Merj. 
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DAMA'SIA (Aauacta), a fortified town in Vin- 
delicia, which Strabo (iv. p. 206) regards as the 
acropolis of the Licattii. The place now generally 
identified with it is Hohenembs, in the upper valley 
of the Rhine, though some believe it to be the more 
ancient name of Augusta Vindelicorum. [L.S.] 

DAMASSI MONTES (74 Aduacoa don, Ptol. 
vii. 2. § 18), an eastern spur of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains in Nipal, in the district of “ India intra 
Gangem.” vo} 

DAMA’STIUM (Aaydoriov), a town in Epeirus, 
which Strabo mentions us possessing silver mines - 
(vii. p. 326). The name of this town occurs in no 
other ancient writer; but there are several coins ex- 
tant, bearing the epigraph Aayactivwy, which were 
gad struck at this place, (Eckhel, vol. ii. p, 
164. 
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DANII, in Scotland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 


lying to the vorth-east of the Selgovae. The diffi- 
culties that attend the fixation of the exact locality 
of this people may best be collected from the text as 
given in full:—“ Partly, along the northern side, 
under the promontory of the same name, dwell the 
Novantae, amongst whom are these cities — Louco- 
pibia and Retigonium” (according to another and 
probably a better reading, Rerigonium). ‘“ South of 
these, the Selgovae, amongst whom are these towns 
— Carbantorigam, Uxelam, Corda, Trimontiam. To 
the eastward of these, but more to the north, are the 
Damnii, amongst whom are these towns — Colania, 
Vanduaria, Coria, Alauna, Lindum, Victoria. The 
Gadeni more northern, the Ottadini more southern, 
amongst whom are these towns — Curia, Breme- 
nium. Next to the Damnonii, towards the east, but 
more northern, and to the east of the promontory 
Epidium, are the Epidii,” &e. 

More than one text of Ptolemy, as well, perhaps, 
as the context itself, justifies us in connecting the 
Gadeni and Ottadini with the Selgovae rather than 
with the Damnii; é.¢., in making the first named of 
those two populations the one to which the Gadeui 
and Ottadini lie north and south. But this will not 
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meet the diffenlty. The change of form from Damnii 
to Damnonii introduces another complication. The 
variae lectiones throw no light on this. The vari- 
ation is even repeated in two inscriptions found in 
the neighbourhood of Carvoran (a station on the 
‘allam and the Magna of the Notitia), one of 
which is CIvrras puMNI, and the other crviTas 
pumMNont. The historian of the Roman Wall sees 
in this only a transplantation of the Dumnonii of 
Devonshire, and draws attention to the policy by 
which one tribe already subdued is made to become 
instrumental in the subjugation of others, He over- 
looks the Damnii of Ptolemy. Thirdly, the geo- 
graphical boundaries are indistinct. Of the twenty- 
one names contained in the above-given extract, no 
more than eight can claim to be identified in a 
manner sufficiently satisfactory to serve as the basis 
for further criticism. These are, Novantae, Louco- 
pibra, Retigonium (Mel. Rerigonium), Selgovae, Bre- 
menium, Gadeni, Ottadini, and the Epidian Promon- 
tory. These = Wigtonshire, Glen Luce, Stranraer, 
the shore of the Sulway, High Rochester, Berwick- 
shire, Northumberland, and the Mull of Cantyre re- 
spectively. Now, no part of the northern shore of 
the Solway Frith lies south of the southernmo-t points 
of Wigton (Novantaec), Neither can any population 
lie (at one and the sane time) east of Aircudbright 
(Selgovae), and west of the Epidii (Argyle). By 
carrying the Selgevae as far as Dumfries, these 
diffculties are increased. eebles, Selkirk, Lanark, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Renfrew, and Stirling give 
us the nearest approximation to the area of the 
Daninii or Dannonii of North Britain, [See Drem- 
Noni. |] E.G. 1G.) 

DA'MNIUM. = [Damnontum.] 

DAMNO'NIUM, in South Britain. Damnium is 
the form of the word in Marcianus Heracleota. In 
Ptolemy it is Damnonium, so that the variations 
noticed under Damnit are here repeated. Each 
anthor gives Ocris as a synonym for the headland 
(Sauvdvioy, 7d Kal “Oxpwov Expov, Ptol., and 
Aduvioy &xpov 7d Kal “Oxpiov kadovuevov, Marcian, 
Heracl.), of which the modern name is the Lizard 
(in Cormwall),  [Deaontt. ] [R. G. L.) 

DA'MPOLIS or DIAMPOLIS (Aicumodus; Jam 
boli), a Greek town in the interior of Thrace, to the 
east of Trenopolis, on the river Tonsus. (Ann. 
Comn. x. p. 274.) It is probably the same place as 
the Dinpolis of Hierocles (p. 635), and the Diospolis 
of Malala (ii. p. 167). [L. S.] 

DAN. [PAvarstiva.] 

DAN, a town of Palestine, founded by a colony of 
the tribe of Dan during the period of the Judges 
(xvii cir, B.c, 1406), and assumed as the northern 
limit of the Holy Land, as Beersheba was the south- 
ern. (Judges, xx. 1; Sam. iil. 20, &e.) Its more 
ancient name was Laish, and it apparently belonged 
to Sidon (Judges, xx. 7); but in Joshua (xix. 47) 
Lesham, It became infamous as one of the chief 
seats of Jeroboam’s idolatry (1 Aings, xii. 29), and 
its position exposed it first to the invaders of Judaca 
from the north, (1 Aings, xv. 20; Jerem. iv. 15, 
viii. 16.) 

Its position is plainly marked by Te?l-el- Kady 
(Kadi being the Arabic equivalent for the Hebrew 
appellative Dan, both signifying Judge), a ruined 
site in the Ard-el-Hulevh, near the south-western 
base of Mount Hermon, It is placed by Eusebius 
and St. Jerome 4 iniles from Pancas [PANeas]}, on 
the read to Tyre, but is seareely more than half an 
hour, or two miles. It bas sometimes been con- 
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founded with it. (Reland, pp. 919, 921.) Ore / 
the main sources of the Jordan rises at the foe ¢ 
the hill upon which the city was built, ant | 
copious stream which flows from it is still aid 
Nahr-le-Dan. The town has been supposed tr ue 
lent its name to the Jordan. (Relanl, p 27!) 
[ JORDANEs. [G.8.] | 
DANA, [Tyana.] | 
DANA or DAGANA (Aava or Acyara, Pu ti | 
4. § 5), a town in the ancient Taprobane of Cro 
Forbiger has conjectured that it is represented fs & | 
modern Tangala or Tangalle. [v.; 
DANABA (Adva€a, Ptol. v. 15. § 24), esa! | 
town placed by Ptolemy in Palmyrene, a sabives | 
of his larger district of Coele-Svria. It is memuer! 
under the name of Danabe in the war betwee: ur | 
emperor Julian and the Persians. (decr. a 
27873) v) | 
DANATI. (Arcos, p. 202,b.; Hetias) 
DA'NALA (Advada), a place in Galatia in ty 
territory of the Trocmi, where Co. Pormpeia: sxc L 
Lucullus met, when Pompeius came to mntne & | 
campaign against Mithridates, and Lurcacos > 
rendered the command to him. The site is urine 
Plutarch (Lucull. c. 36) merely says that tbe | 
Rornans met in a village of Galatia. (See the ne | 
in Groskurd’s Strabo, vol. ii. p. 512.) [G.L] | 
DANAPRIS, [Borystnenes.] 
DANASTRIS. [Tyras.] | 
DANDACA (Aavddxn, Ptol. ii. 6. § 2; A= 
Marc. xxii. 8. § 36), a town of the Taane Co 
nese, of which all that is known is, that it was S> | 
ated on the W. coast, near Eupateriuin. (E B4) | 
DANDAGUDA (Plin. vi. 20. 5. 23), 3 2. 
placed by Pliny in the neighbenrhood of the fre 
Calingon, perhaps the modern Calingapatem [¥ 
DANU'BIUS (Aavov€ws: the anal) aoe 
and inscriptions frequently called Danrvics. & 
greatest river in south-eastern Eurcpe. Its sarm 
are at Donaueschingen, on the Mons Atpea #4 
after a long course through Vindelicia, Mwre- 
Pannonia, and Davia, it divides itself pear So | 
dunum into three main branches, so as t hs 
delta, and empties its waters into the Eacy. | 
The Danube at first forms the southern fcc” | 
of Germania Magna; further east it is te be | 
dary between Pannonia and Dacia, and Stet 
Dacia and Moesia. Among its many tbotan> © 
may mention the Dravus, Savus, Pachiss, = 
Margus, as the principal ones. This river was > 
even to the earliest Greeks, under the nani of tre 
Clotpos), though they knew only the par ov > 
mouth, and entertained very erroneons nar 
specting its course (Hesiod, Theog. 338; fet 
iii. 25; Aeschyl. ap. Schol. ad Apollon. bios 
284), which did not become fally known avs “| 
time of the Roman empire. The Romans si ofr 
cially their poets, sometimes adopted the Grek Bot 
Istrus or Hister (Tibull. iv, 1. 146) = 2 
later times the two names Ister and Daoulies ©" 
used indi-criminately; though it was sti] ray > 
mon to apply the former to the jower pat @ 
river, and the latter to the upper part. fea > 
sources to Vindobona or Sirmium. Sepbaea B 
who himself calls the river Danobis ¢ las= 
states that its ancient name was Matoss It's st 
moreover, that Danubius was its Thracian, am 1 
its Celtic name (Lydus, De Mag. ii. 32; Jarmo 
De Reb. Get. 12); but there can be ne dost a 
Dan is the same word which is found in Rota 
Eridanus, Tanais, Don, and others, ad 57? 
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water.” Acconling to Adelung, Dan-ubius means 
‘the upper water,” and (Dan)-ister “the lower 
eater.” ‘The earlier writers entertained very vague 
im! contradictory notions about the sources of this 
syhty river; thas Pindar makes it flow from the 
vary of the Hyperboreans, Aeschylus from the 
‘hipeean mountains, Herodotus (ii. 33) from the 
eantry of the Celts in the extreme west (somewhere 
beyt the Pyrenees), and Scymnus of Chios (Fragm. 
i!) likewise from the country of the Celts. After- 
ranis a netion arose that one branch of the Danube 
wed ints the Adriatic. But these and similar 
wa, which were combated by some of the ancients 
bonselves, were rectified during the conquests of 
te Romans in the north and east of Europe. We 
wie already stated that there are three main 
maches by which the Danube empties itself into 
te a; though Strabo appears to assume four, for 
ct uf the seven be mentions, he calls three the 
sser omes. Other writers, however, mention only 
i, Sve, four, three, or even two mouths. The 
anes of these mouths, so far as they are known to 
sare: —(1) the southernmost, called Peuce or the 
wrum estiatin (7d lepdy ordua, Strab. vii. p. 305; 
‘wl. ni, 10. § 2); (2) Naracustoma (Napdatoy or 
> Ndpexor, Ptol. iii, 10. § 5; Arrian, Peripl. p. 
3); (3) Calonstoma (1d «addy ordua); (4) Psen-~ 
whan (Wevdderrouov, Ptol. iii. 10. § 6); (5) Bo- 
mentors (Béperor | ordpa, Ptol. t.c.); (6) Thiagola 
trydda, Prob. iii, 10. § 4, or 7d ‘WAby ordua). 
bert ing these mouths, three of which were navi- 
thie in antiquity (P. Mela, ii, 1, 8), see Kruse, De 
ri Ostia, Vratislav. 1820. At present it is im- 
imihie accurately to identify the statements of the 
iets abont them, as the Danube has undergone 
Y great changes at ita mouth, See Katanesich, 
© letra, Badae, 1798, 4to.: Rennell, Comparatice 
mgr. of West. Asia, vol. ii. p. 374. = (L.S.] 
DANUM, in Britain, mentioned in the eighth 
seeary as being the second station on the road 
we York to Lincoln. Name for name, and place 
vr pawe, Danum <= Don-caster. Danum was the 
ation of the Pracfectus Equitum Crispianorum of 
* Notitia. Roman remains are found at Don- 
ater. [R. G. L.] 
DAORSI, DAORIZI (Aadpifoi, Strab, vii. p. 
15), a people of [lyricum, who lived on the banks 
the Naro. (Strab. Lc.) They were allied with 
» Romans (comp. Liv, xlv. 26), and a quarrel 
‘ween them and the Dalmatians gave a colourable 
‘teat to the republic for its invasion of Dalmatia 
‘mc. 156. (Polyb. xxxii. 24.) Pliny (iii. 26) 
«rivea their territory as being parcelled out into 
veuteen stnall divisions, which he calls “ decariae.” 
*j must have possessed some importance, as a coin 
i teem found with the epigraph of this people, of 
* «ame workmanship and type as those of Geatius, 
cf Dlyricum. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 155; Rasche, 
Lit pd. p53.) [E. B. J.J 
b APHNE (Adorn), a celebrated grove and sanc- 
wy of Apollo, near Antioch in Syria. [AnrTio- 
mana] Beth locally and historically it was 80 
sely connected with the Syrian metropolis, that we 
st bardly consider the one without the other. We 
et smn that Antioch was frequently called A. él 
asorp anil H wpds Sdgryp, and conversely we find 
otme entitled A. ® mpbs 'Arrioxelay. (Joseph. 
Ji 12. §5.) Though really distant a few miles 
2 Antioch, it was called one of its suburbs (pod- 
rou, Deon Cass. li. 7: “ Amocnum illud et am- 
eenca Amtiochiae pe barre Amm, Mare, xix. 
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12,19). If Antioch has been compared to Paris 
[see p- 143], Daphne may be called its Ver- 
sailles. 


It was sitnated to the west, or rather to the south- 
west, of Antioch, at a distance of about 5 miles, or 
40 stadia, and on higher ground than the metro- 
polis itself (iwdpxerra: terrapdxovta oradious 7 
Adorn, Strab. xvi. p. 750; comp. the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, Wesseling, p. 581). The place was natu- 
rally of extreme beauty, with perennial fountains, 
and abundant wood. (Liban. Antioch. p. 356.) 
Here a sanctuary was established, with the privi- 
leges of asylum (2 Mace. iv. 33; Polyaen. viii. 50), 
which became famous throughout the heathen world, 
and remained for centuries a place of pilgrimage, and 
the scene of an almost perpetual festival of vice. 
The zeal with which Gibbon has described it, in his 
twenty-third chapter, is well known. 

Daphne, like Antioch, owed its origin to Selencus 
Nicator; and, as in the case of his metropolis [see 
pp. 142, 143], so he associated the religious suburb 
with mythological traditions, which were intended to 
glorify his family. The fame of Apollo was con- 
nected with his own. The fable of the river Penens 
was appropriated; and the tree was even shown into 
which the nymph Daphne was transformed.* One 
of the fountains received the name of the Castalian 
spring, and the chief honours of the new sanctuary 
were borrowed from Delphi. In the midst of a rich 
and deep grove of bay trees and cypresses (Procop. 
B. Pers. ii. 14), with baths, gardens, and colonnades 
on every side, Seleucus built the temple of Apollo 
and Diana. The statue of the god was colossal: its 
material was partly marble, and partly wood; the 
artist was Bryaxis the Athenian, whose works were 
long celebrated at Rhodes and elsewhere. (Clem. 
Alex. Protr. § 47.) It is described at length by 
Libanius (Monod. de Daphnaeo Templo, iii. 334), 
who states that the god was represented with a harp, 
and as if in the act of singing (¢gme: Gort: wéAos). 
With the worship of Apollo Antiochus Epiphanes as- 
sociated that of Jupiter in the sanctuary of Daphne, 
This monarch erected here, in honour of that di- 
vinity (with whom he was singularly fond of iden- 
tifying himself), a colossal statue of ivory and gold, 
resembling that of Phidias at Olympia. Games also 
were established in his honour, as may be seen by 
extant coins of Antioch. (See Miiller’s Antig. An- 
tiochenae, p. 64, note 12.) The games of Daphne 
are described in Athenaeus. (Ibid. note 13.) What 
has been said may be enough to give the reader 
some notion of this celebrated place in the time of 
the Seleucidae, and in its relation to the Oriental 
Greeks before the Roman occupation of Syria. It 
ought to be added, that the road between Antioch 
and Daphne, which passed through the intermediate 
suburb of Heracleia, was bordered by gardens, foun- 
tains, and splendid buildings, suitable to the gay 
processions that thronged from the city gate to the 
scene of consecrated pleasure. 

The celebrity of Daphne continned unimpaired for 
& long period under the Romans, from Pompey to 
Constantine. It seems to have been Pompey who 
enlarged the dimensions of the sacred enclosure to 
the circumference of 80 stadia, or 10 miles, men- 
tioned by Strabo (2 ¢.; see Eutrop. vi. 14). Some 
of the aqueducts erected for the use of Antioch by 
the Roman emperors were connected with the springs 

* Whence Antioch is called by Ausonius (Ciar. 
Urb, ii.) Phoebeae lauri domus. 
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of Daphne, (Malala, pp. 243, 278.) The reign of 
Trajan was remnarkable in the annals of the place for 
the restoration of the buildings destroved by an earth- 
quake. That of Commodus was still more memo- 
rable on account of the establishment (or rather the 
re-establishment) of periodical Olympian games at 
Antioch; for the stadium of Dapline was the scene 
of the festive contests. This was the time of that 
corruption of manners (the * Laphnict mores” 
Mareus Antoninus) under which Reman soldiers and 
Reinan emperors suffered so seriously in the Syrian 
metropolis. 

The decay of Daphne must be dated from the reign 
of Julian, when the struggle between Heathenisin 
and Christianity wus decided in favour of the latter. 
Constantine erected a statue of Helena within the 
ancient sanctuary Apollo and Jupiter, and the 
great chureh at Antioch was roofed with eypress- 
wood from Daphne; which, about the reign of Zeno, 
fell into the condition of an ordinary Syrian town, 

It needless to pursue the history further. 
Among medern travellers, Pococke and Ric liter have 
fixed the site of Daphne at Bert-e! Waa, the distance 
of whieh from Antakin agrees with the ancient 
measnrement, and where some peor rernains are found 
uear a number of abnoadant fountains,  Forbiger 
(Alte Geographic, vol. i. p. 657) thinks with Kinnew 
that the true position is at Babyfa; but, though the 
apparent connection of this name with that of the 
martyr Babylas gives some ground for this opinion, 
the distance from Antioch is too great; and the 
foriner view is probably correct. 
of the remains has been given, 
(Corr. d Orient, vii, 38), “ A coté de la plus pro- 
finde fontaine de Jieit-cl-moté, on remarque des 
debris massifs appartenant & un édifice des ages 
reculés; si jttais autiquaire et savant, je pourrais 
peut Crre prouver que ces Testes sont ceux du Temple 
d’ Apollon [J Ss. H. } 

DAPHNON, the name of a town and a river seated 
upon the eastern sliore of the Red Sea, in lat, 11° N, 

1. The town (Sdprev uixpos, Arrian, Peripl. 
Mar. Erythr. p. 7; Steab. xvi. 774) was situated 
between the promontory Aromata in the Regio 
Cinnamomitera (Cape Guardafur) and the promon- 
tory of Uephas at the mouth of the Red Sea (Straits 
of Bah-el-Mandeb), . 

‘The river (Adgvay weyas, sometimes denomi- 
nated “Acdevat, Ptol. iv. 1. § LOL) lay a little east- 
wanl of the town Daphnon, and formed its harbeur, 
The Promontory of Ucphas sheltered this port from 
the east wind, and broke the force of the current at 
the entrance of the Straits, [ W. B. D.] 

DAPIINUS (Aagvous: Fth, Augvouvrios or 
Aadvavirios ). al oleae (s. t.) mentions several 
places of this name; but he does not mention Dapbous 
in the territory of Clazouenae, [CLAZOMENAR. | 
He mentions a lake called Daphuusis near the 
Bithynian Olympus. [G. LJ 

DAPHNUS (Sapvots: Eth. Aadvotvtiws, Aa- 
rovaiws), a city on the Euboean sea, originally be- 
longing to Phocis, which thus extended from the 
Corinthian gulf to the Euboean sea. 
territory separated the Loecri Epienemidit from the | 
Locri Opuntii; but it was afterwards assigned to the | 
Opuntu., The town was in ruins in the time of | 
Strabo, who fixes its site by describing it as distant | 
20 stadia from Cynus and 120 from Elateia, and as 
having a harbour, (Strab. ix. pp. 416, 424, 426; 
Plin. iv. 7. 8. 12; Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 176.) 
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DARAS. 
DARA (Adpa, Ptol. vi. §. § 4). 1. Asmall nm-4 


Carmania, at no great distance from the frome 4 


Versis. There can be little deubt that it 1 the cae 
as the Dora of Marcian (Peripl. p. 21) ani de 
Daras of Pliny (vi. 25. s. 28). Dr. Vines: ro 


| jectures (Voyage of Nearchus, vol. i. p. a 
(it is the saine as the Daera-tia ot Lerra-is 
modern charts. 
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2. Acity in Parthia. [Apavarcticest] 
3. A city in Mesopotamia. Birmert [vy 
DA’RADAE, the name of Ethic 

different parts of Africa; one al 

in Darfour (Aapidwr €dvos, Ptol. iv. 7. § 5 


| other in the W., on the river Daraprs, ale: 2s 
Acthiopes Daratitae. (Polvb. ap Phin +. i: As 
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| DARADAX (Aapadat), a Syrian river, me 
only by Xenophon (A nab. i. 4.$10). kaw 
| identified with the Far, a stnail tributary ¢2 


| Euphrates. At the source of the river twa > 
lace of Belesis, then satrap of Syria, with s lar ee 
beautiful park, which were destro wed by Cyr le 
Younger. (Anab. Le.) rGH 
DARADUS, DARAS, or DARAT (savcie # 
Aapas, Ptol. iv. 6. § 6), a river of Africa £25 
| into the Atlantic on the W. coast, near the Pete 








Macnns, and containing eroeediles (Plin. v. 1): 
bably the Gandia or Lio d Onro, TPS 
DARAE, a Gaetulian tribe tn the W. ¢ Ara 
on a mountain stream called Dara, on the \ seo 
of M. Atlas, adjacent to the Pharusi. (ito 7! 
Oros. i. 2; Leo Afr. p. 602.) [i ‘ 
DARADRAE (Aapa3pas, Ptol. vil. Lb. § 43,1 


mountain tribe who lived in the upper Indu. | ° 
biger conjectures that they are the same 
whom Strabo (xv. p. 706) calls Dentae, 
Dardae (vi. 19), and perhaps as the Daceae 
| rodotus (iii. 91, vii. 66). It is presidle, bees. 
that these latter people lived stil) furtber 2 wa 
perhaps in Sogdiana, though their asocast 
the Gandarii (Sanscrit Gandhsras) puns & 2? 
southern locality. iv 
DARANTASIA, a place in Gallia Nam 
The name oceurs only in the Jtins. and the \.t*s 
of the provinces of Gallia, The Antoum ie 
places it on the road from Mediclanom » [ay 
the Alpis Graia to Vienna ( Viemsr) on the Kes 
| and the Table places it on the road from Yeare 
Italy over the Alpis Graia, also to Viens 
agree in making the distance hercacr 
(Bereixtren] to Darantasia 14M. PL Te 
is Moutiers en Tarentaise, a place stuts «© 
angle of the /s¢re, and the chief town of the io 
taise. Moutiers is a corraption of Musas 
The old name of the place, Darantasia, has Se 
tended to the whole country called Jaret. 
| which is included in the Duchy of Sar ¥- ise 
Walckenaer, Geog., vol. iii. pp. 26, 97, ont the Pew 
here referred to.) (a. Lj 
DARAPSA. (Bactriana, p. 365, &, ; 
DARAS (Adpas, Procop. Bedl. Pers. 3. 10, #18 
de Aedif. ii. 1\—3, iii. 5), a town of Mrop tice 
about 98 stadia from Nisibis, which ebb 
portant part in the wars of the Lower Emyere tees 
the Greeks of Cons tantinople and the pasar 
| princes. According to Procepius, it was tased f= 
a Village to a city by the emperor Ansste ras, woe 
gave it his own name, and called it Anctamp 
| A.D. 507. (Malala, xvi. p. 115, who calls it dager ' 
| It was built on the eastern frenter + i the Be 
| empire towards Assvria, with the object of overs #25 
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wal keeping some check upon the incursions of the 
Persians, and appears to have fulfilled the object for 
which it was erected for nearly 7O years, from the reign 
of Cabades ( Kobdd) to that of Chosroes L. ( Anushir- 
ema). Procopius gives a full account (Bell. Pers. 
a 13) of the way in which Daras was fortified, 
vuuch, as Gibbon has remarked (Decline and Fall, 
5. 40), may be considered as representing the mili- 
wry architecture of the age. But besides its strong 
wiiications, which enabled it to resist more than 
ce attack from the Persians, Daras was exceedingly 
vell supplied with provisions, &c. for the troops en- 
raged in its defence. Procopius gives an account of 
icmrvellous fountain of water, whose source, on a 
wigbbearing height, was in such a position that the 
apgdy could not be cut off by an enemy, while, at the 
mine tite, it was distributed through the town to 
fe inbabitants by various channels, no one knowing 
thither it went on reaching the outer walls ( Bell. 
rth. iv. 7). 

Prooopins also mentions a series of combats which 
int place under the walls of Daras between the Romans 
mier Belisarivs and the Persians (Bell. Pers. i. 13), 
y whch the Romans maintained the town, owing 
ithe admirable military dispositions of Belisarius. 
cms fell at last into the hands of the Persians 
mag the reign of Justin II., a. p. 574, after a 
rmaurable siege of six months by Chosroes II. 
Tieephyl Hest. Maur. iii. 9,10.) The campaign 
' Mercian took in the eighth year of Justin, 
nd the resalt of the fall of Daras was the disgrace 
‘the general (Theophyl. .c.; Theophan. ap. Phot. 
«4.64; Evagr. v. 8—10), a truce with the Per- 
am, and the appointment of Tiberius as an asso- 
ste inthe empire. Hormisdas 1V. (Hormuzd IV.), 
So succeeded Chosroes, is said by Theophanes to 
ave been the general who took Daras, and sub- 
“aratly concluded the above-mentioned peace. 
Tbeophan. L¢.) D'Anville (L'’Kuphrate et Tigre, 
- 55) has tried, but we think in vain, to find any town 
‘rains which may mark the site of Daras. [V.] 

DARDAE. [Danaprae.]} 

DARDANI (AdpSavo:), a tribe in the south- 
sc of Moesia, and extending also over a part of 
‘yreum. (Strab. vii. p. 316; Ptol. iii. 9. § 2; 
we, Beli. Coe. iti. 4; Liv, x1. 57; Plin. iii. 29; 
«. p. Seat. 43.) According to Strabo, they were 

very wild and filthy race, living in caves under 
surhcila, but very fond of music. [L. S.] 

DARDA'NIA (AapSavia) or DARDANICE, a 
ciery im Mysia, the limits of which are not very 
vatiy defined. Strabo (p. 565) interprets Homer 
: piweamg Dardania above Ilium, on the Paroreia of 
rga; and (p. 596) in another place, after de- 
stuag the positions of Abydus, Dardanus, and the 
= on the coast of the Hellespont as far as Si- 
vei, be says, “above them lies the Trojan plain, 
teen extends eastward many stadia, as far as Ida. 
\« Paroreia (mountain tract) is narrow; it extends 
scot side south as far as the parts about Scepsis, 
at meth to the Lycians about Zeleia.” Again, 
ven be ts describing the places about the promon- 
ry of Lectum, and the river Satnioeis, he says that 
i these places are adjacent to Dardania and Scepsis, 
“mg a kind of second and lower Dardania (p. 606). 
are ts really no historical province Dardania, and 
i that Strabo says of it is derived from his inter- 
‘wiadion ef the iad. The Dardani and Dardanii 
‘= mentioned in the Iliad (ii1.819, xv.425). Aeneas, 
\ the Liked, is the commander of the Dardani. 

Dardasws, a son of Jupiter, settled in Dardania 

Ton L 
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long before Tium was built in the plait. He was the 
ancestor of Priamus; and there were five generations 
from Dardanus to Priamus. (/l. xx. 215, &c.) 
Dardanus was a wanderer into Asia; and the legend 
seems to represent a tradition of the Dardani coming 
from Europe and seizing a part of Mysia. Dar- 
danus found the country occupied by Teucri, who 
had a king Teucer. According to the authority 
of Cephalon (Steph. B. s.vv. "Apio€n and AdpSavos), 
Dardanus came from Samothrace and married a 
daughter of Teucer. Cephalon and Hellanicus could 
not agree about the woman's name. 

Strabo mentions a tory Dardanis or Dar- 
danium, about 70 stadia south of Abydus: it ap- 
pears to be the Kephiz Burnu of the Turks, and the 
Punta dei Barbieri of the Europeans (Strab. pp. 
587, 595); and probably that which Pliny calls 
Trapeza. There was a tradition that the descendants 
of Aeneas majntained themselves in part of the 
inland territory of Dardania, after the war of Troy. 
Xenophon (Hell. iii. 1. § 10) speaks of one Zenis 
a Dardaneus, who had a principality in Mysia, and 
Scepsis and Gergitha were two of his strong places; 
but the territory that he had was not the old Dar- 
dania. Xenophon calls it the Aeolis of Pharna- 
bazus, [G.L.] 

DARDA'NIA (Aapdavia), a district in the south- 
western part of Moesia, which received its name from 
its inhabitants, the Dardani. (tol. iii. 9. § 6.) 
That district, now forming the southernmost portion’ 
of Servia, became a part of the praefecture of eastern 
Illyricum in the reign of Constantine. (Hierocl. p. 
655: Notit. Imp.) [L. S.] 

DA’'RDANUS, DA'RDANUM (% Adpéavos, 1d 
Adp3avov: Eth. AapSaveds), a city of the Troad, 
originally named Teucris. According to the legend 
told by Mnaseas (Steph. B. s. v. AdpSavos), Darda- 
nus built or settled Dardanus, and named the country 
Dardania, which was called Teucris before. [Dan- 
DANIA.] This old story of Dardanus being the 
founder of the city, is reported by various other au- 
thorities. ( Apollod. iii. 12. § 1; Diod. iv. 75; Conon, 
apud Phot. Narr. 21.) It seems that the city was 
sometimes called Dardania as well as the country. 
Pliny (v. 30) names it Dardaniom. It was si- 
tuated on the Hellespont, about a mile south of the 
promontory Dardanis or Dardanium (Map of the 
Plain of Troy, by Capt. Graves and T. A. B. Spratt, 
Esq., London Geog. Journal, vol. xii.), and 70 
stadia from Abydus. Between Abydus and Dar- 
danus, says Strabo (p. 595), is the Rhodius. There 
are two streams marked in the map: one hearer 
Dardanus, which enters the Hellespont close to the 

ontory of Dardanis ; and another near Sudtania, 
a little north of which is the site of Abydus. Dr. 
Forchhammer, in the map referred to, which con- 
tains his determination of the ancient sites, makes 
the stream at Sultanta to be the ancient Rhodius; 
and this appears to be right, according to Strabo, 
who says that it enters the sea opposite to Cynos- 
sera in the Chersonesas., Strabo adds, however, 
some say that the Khodius flows into the Aesepus; 
but of course the Rhodius must then be a different 
river from the stream that enters the sea between 
Abydus and Dardanus (pp. 598, 603). Homer 
mentions the Rhodius (/2. xii. 20). 

Strabo observes that the Dardanus of his time, the 
town on the coast, was not the old town of Dardanus, 
or Dardania, which appears from the Iliad to have 
been at the foot of Ida. It was an older town than 
llium, and did not exist in Strabo's time. The later 
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town was an Aeolian settlement, and it is mentioned 
among the towns on the Hellespont, which Daurises 
the l’ersian took after the burning of Sardis. (Ilerod. 
vy. 117.) In another place (vi. 43), Herodotus ob- 
serves that Dardanus bordered on the territory of 
Abydus; which might also be safely inferred from 
the passage in the fifth book. It is mentioned by 
Seylax in his Periplus of the Tread. In the battle 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian War (B. c. 
411), the line of the 68 ships of the Peloponnesians 
extended from Abydus to Dardanus (Thue. viii. 104); 
a statement that can hardly be correct, for the ships 
that were outside of the promontory of Dardanis 
would be completely separated from the rest, Strabo 
(p. 595) says that Dardanus was so weak a place, 
that the kings, by whom he means Alexander's suc- 


cessors, some of them several times removed all the | 
| Hedjaz by Ptolemy (vi. 7), the other in mar 


people to Abydus, and others moved them back 
again to their old place. On this spot L. Cornelius 
Sulla and Mithridates met, after Sulla had crossed 
over from Europe, and here they came to terms 
about putting an end to the war, B.c. 84. (Strab. 
p. 595; Plut. Sulla, c. 24.) It was at that time a 
free city, having been declared such by the Romans 
after the peace with king Antivelrus, B.c. 190, in 
honour of the Trojan descent of the people, (Liv. 
xxvii. 9, 37, xxxviii. 39.) 

There are many imperial coins of Dardanus; and 
“the name of the river Rhodius appears on a medal 
of Domna. Sestini, Mon. Vet. p. 76." (Cramer, 
Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 82.) This seems to show 
that the stream which flows into the Hellespont near 
the cape Dardanis, is the Rhodius, and not the river 
nearer Abydus; but it is not decisive, The modern 
name Dardanelles is generally supposed to be derived 
from the name of Dardanus. [G.L.] 

DAREIUM. [Aravarcticexe.] 

DAKENTIACA, as D'Anville writes the name, 


but Daventia, as Walckenaer writes it, a place in 


Gallia Narbonensis, which the Jerusalem Itin. puts 
between Augusta (A oust) and Civitas Vocontiorum 
(Die). The site is unknown, It is fixed by some 
writers near a place called Sai/lans, (G. L. 
DARGAMA‘NES (Aapyaudrns, Ptol. vi. 11. § 2, 
18. § 2), according to Ptolemy, a river which flowed 
through Bactriana and fell into the Oxus, crossing 
on its way the country of the Paropamisidae. Ammi- 
anus states that the Orgomanenes (evidently this 
river) and the Ochus unite, and then fall into the 
Oxus (xxiii. 6). Wilson (Ariana, p. 160) thinks 
its modern representative is either the Dehas or the 
Gori river. Ptolemy speaks of another tributary of 
the Oxus, which he calls Dargoedus (Adpyoidos, vi. 
11. § 2), and which appears to have flowed in nearly 
the same direction as the Dargamenes. Wilson 
(Ariana, p. 162) seems to think this stream is the 
Gori or river of Aunduz. Perhaps, after all, the 
Dargamenes and Dargoedus are one and the same 
river. iv] 
- DARIDNA (Adpiva: Eth. Aapidvaios), a vil- 
lage of Paphlagonia, mentioned by Alexander Poly- 
histor in his work on Paphlagonia. (Steph. B. 
G.L 


5. v. 4 
DARIORIGUM (Aapidpryov), the capital of the 
Veneti, one of the Armoric nations of Gallia (Ptol. 
ii. 8). The Table has the same place on the road 
from Juliomagus (Angers) to Gesocribate (Brest), 
but under the name Dartoritum. Dariorigum is 
supposed to be the modern town of Vannes, in the 


a of Morbihan, It seeins that Dariorigwin 
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according to the fashion of many other Gallic tors, 
tock the name of the people under the Exvr, ai 
the name Veneti is the ongin of Vannes, The Br 
tons still call the place Wenet or Guenet. [i L" 
DARNIIL, in Irejand, mentionnd by Preent 
lying to the south of Rhobogdii (or the perwaue 
about Fair Head), coinciding with the sowthem tat 
of Antrim and the northern part of Down. [RG Lj 
DARNIS (Adpuis; erronesusly written in Pros 
Adp5avis ; Zapwh, Stadiasm. p. 444: Leres\a 
city of Cyrenaica, on the coast, near the BE extrecct 
of the country, is only mentioned by companties 
late writers, and, though a bishop's see, atven 
never to have been an important place. (/ha de 
pp. 68, 70; Amm. Marc. xxii. 16; Pacha 24. 
Baith, p. 480.) Ps) 
DARRAE (Aapsaf). Two tribes of tha nm 
are mentioned in the Arabian peninsula, one ix te 


Oman by Pliny (vi. 28). Mr. Forster sars ~ tht 
two tribes of different origin, but similar appellate. 
anciently existed, as the places which they iakab ss. 
and which still respectively preserve ther rae. 
actually exist in both situations; the ane a Joktac> 
race, inhabitants of Darrha, in Orvis; the abe @ 
Ishmaelite people, inhabitants of Adcd&eyre, re 
Yembo, and in whose name we discover, Girt Ur 
disguise of a familiar contraction (Kecavse 
Darrhae), a branch of the renowned people of Arce. 
(Arabia, vol. i. p.54; comp. p. 79.) Ct the bet 
lhe further writes: “ The town of Ahediesre, spt 
the same coast (of Hedjaz), north-west of the Lod 
mountain, taken in conjunction with the sue 4 
Khadhera, carries the existing traces df Kes © 
the northern frontier of the /edjaz ; the aswertazr: 
site of the Darrae, Cedrei, or Kedranitae, of Pues. 
Pliny, and Stephanus of Byzantium after Uz" 
(vol. i. p. 261). Of the former, in Omdn, be sars.~ 2 
name of Hadoram reappears, apparent]r, in the bs 
and Darrae of Pliny, or the modern tribe and wm 
of Darrha” (vol. i p. 139), to the west of Rao 
Had. ({G. ¥.: 
DARSA, a place in Asia Minor, to wisca 2 
Roman consul Cn, Manlius (Liv, xxxviil 15) o> 
after leaving Cormasa. [Conmasa.] The s = 
Cormasa is unknown. Livy remarks that Dans "= 
the next city to Cormasa, but he sars path: ¢ 
the distance; and the place is not mentioned » *™ 
fragments of Polybius (xxii. 19). GL; 
DARVENUM (Aapoveror, Sapovepror). a er 
in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 27) 3 
of the three towns of the Candi, Londinium xf &- 
tupiae (London and Richborough) being the &>= 
two. (RG L, 
DASCU'SA (Aacxotca, Ptol. v. 7. § > 
common reading is Sagxotra), a fortres © leer 
Armenia, upon the river Euphrates, 73 M.P. f= 


-Zimara (Plin, v. 20), and 45 M.P. to the N.af Cass 


(Peut. Tab. comp. Anton, Itin.) It was ATES 
by the “Ala Aureliana” (Not. mp. xsi) 
has been identified with the ferry and lead mines 
Kebbin Ma'dén, the points where the Xara 53 * 
joined by the Murdd Chai at about 270 mie = 
its source. (Ritter, Erdkwnde, vol. x. pp. St” aa. 
831, 858 ; Journ. Geog. Soc, vol. ¥i. p. 203; COS: 
Ezped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 41, vol. ii. 271-) [BB+ 
DASCYLITIS. [Dascyure] 
DASCY'LIUM (AaowtaAcr, Sas rodeier, Past 
lus; Eth, AacxvaAirgs). Stephanus B. (* e.) = 
tions several Asiatic cities called Dascsitam To 
only place of any historical note is the w=n Dam * 
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Propantis. Herodotus (iii. 120) mentions Mitro- 
utes, a Persian, as governor of the nome in Duscy- 
jam; and again (iii. 126), he calls the same man 
w governor of Dascylium (tov é« AacxvaAclov 
‘wapyor). Bat in vi. 35, he speaks of the Cyzi- 
wn submitting to Oebares, son of Megabazus, “ the 
rwernoy in Dascylium.” Agesilaus, in one of his 
sapaigns, marched to Phrygia, and came near 
tewsium, (Xen. Hell, iii. 1. § 13.) Xenophon, 
140 speaks of the Phrygia of Pharnabazus, seems to 
tov Daseylium in Phrygia (/ell. iv. 1.§ 15); bat 
vis sarrative is confused, and nothing can be learned 
own it as to the position of Dascylium. He says 
‘at Pharnabazus had his palace here, and there 
vere many large villages about it, which abounded 
wth sapplies; and there were hunting grounds, both 
amiclosed parks and in the open country, very fine. 
Lriver flowed round the place, and it was full of 
wi. There was also plenty of birds. The go- 
ener spent his winter here; from which fact and 
te combext we seem to learn that it was in the low 
weutry. Alexander, after the battle of the Grani- 
w, ent Parmeno to take Dascylium (Arrian, Anab. 
17. $2); but there is nothing in Arrian which 
‘ete its pesition, The town does not seem to have 
ern a large place, but it gave name to a Persian 
srapy (thw AacevAcrw carpameiay, Thucyd. i. 
24), the extent of which cannot be defined. 

srabo (p. 575) says that, above the lake Dascy- 
&, there are two large lakes, the Apolloniatis and 
te Mirtopelitas; and on the Dascylitis is the town 
( lwseyvliam. We must therefore look for Dascy- 
sm and its lake between the shores of the Propontis 
ed the lakes Apolloniatis [ APoLLon1Ag, p. 161, b.] 
tt Miletopolitis, Strabo also says that the Doliones 
ra people about Cyzicus, from the river Aesepus 
» ti Khyndacus and the lake Dascylitis; from which 
‘a mught perhaps conclude that the Dascylitis is 
wt of the Rhyndacus; and another passage (p. 582) 
rent to head tothe same conclusion. In Strabo’s time 
# terntery of the Cyziceni extended to the Mileto- 
eStw and the Apolloniatis; they had also one part 
‘tae Daseylitis, and the Byzantines had the other. 
rem this also we infer that it was east of the Rhyn- 
wut. Mela (i. 19), in express words, places Das- 
yo, as he calls it, east of the Rhyndacus, Pliny 
42) ears that it is on the coast. Hecataeus, 
vent by Strabo (p. 550), says that a river Odrys- 
~ tows from the west out of the Dascylitis, throngh 
plains of Mygdonia, into the Rhyndacus. Bat 
* description applies to a lake west of the Rhyn- 
ew. Strabo further says (p. 588) that the lake 
‘weyltis was also called Aphnitis; and he again 
etuta the Aphnitis (p59), but without identi- 
iy it with the Daseylitis. Stephanus (4. 0 "Ag- 
~m) rays that the lake near Cyzicus is Aphnitis, 

s thas it was formerly called Artynia. There is 
ake nearer to Cyzicus than the lake of Maniyas, 
wt of the RBhyndacus, which is the ancient Mile- 
‘whtis. The Rhyndacus flows through the Apol- 
ei 

Lake, in his map of Asia Minor, marks a lake 
‘serlitis north of the Apolloniatis, and consequently 
vem it and the shore of the Propontis, and east 
‘ the course of the Rhyndacus after it has flowed 
nn the Apollaniatis. Some authorities speak of 
‘ate in this part called Diaskilli, or some name 
eit: but this seems to require further confirma- 
a. This town Dascylium must have existed to a 
we time, for a bishop of Dascylia is mentioned, 
a. ¥. 32, ed. Hardain.) 
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What we can learn about Dascylium is very un- 
satisfactory. There is a river marked in the newest 
maps, which rises near Broussa, and flows westward 
towards the Rhyndacus, but its junction with the 
Rhyndacus is not marked. It is called the Lufer 
Su, or Nifer. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 172) 
conjectures that this may be the Odrysses of Heca- 
taeus, though it does not run in the direction de- 
scribed in Strabo's text; and that it is also the river 
described by Xenophon. {G.L.J 

DA'SEAE (Aacda:: Eth. Aavedrys), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, on the road from 
Megalopolis to Phigalea, 7 stadia from Macareae, 
and 29 stadia from Megalopolis. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias, as its inhabitants had been 
retnoved to Megalopolis upon the foundation of the 
latter, Its name was apparently derived from the 
thick woods, the remains of which still cover the 
heights of Deli Hassani, near which Daseae must 
have stood. (Paus. viii. 3. § 3, viii. 27. § 4, viii 
36. § 9; Curtias, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 294.) 

DASMENDA (Aacyevde), a hill-fort in Cappa- 
docia. [Carprapocta, p. 507, b.] [G.L.} 

DASSARE’TAE, DASSARE’TII (Aaccaphrio:, 
Strab. vii. p. 318; Ptol. ini, 13. § 32; Aacoapira: 
Steph. B. Appian, /ilyr. i; Mela, ii. 3. § 11; Plin. 
ili, 23. 8. 26), au Illyrian people whose position can 
be well ascertained, from their having oceupied the 
great valley which contained the lake of Lychnitis 
and the plains of Xoritz4. The W. part of Dassa- 
retia was a contrast to the E., consisting entirely of 
lofty and rugged mountains, intersected by branches 
of the river Apsus. If Berat be the site of Antipatria, 
it will follow that the Dassaretae possessed all the 
lower mountainous country lying between Xorited 
and Berdat, beyond which latter the frontiers of the 
Dassaretae met those of the Tanlantii Bylliones and 
Chaonians of Epirus; on the N. they bordered on 
the Eordeti and Penestae and partly on the Taulantii, 
while to the E. the crest of the great central ridge 
very naturally formed the line of demarcation be- 
tween them and the Pelagones, Brygi, and Orestae, 
or in other words, between Illyria and Macedonia. 
It follows from these boundaries that Dassaretia was 
not less than 60 miles in length and as much in 
breadth,—an extent such as might be expected from 
the statement in Polybius (v. 108) who in addition 
to the towns on the lake of Lychnitis represents the 
Phoebatae, Pissantini, Calicoeni, and Pirustac all as 
tribes of Dassaretin. (Leake, Trav. in North Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 325, foll.) The Phoebatae chiefly inha- 
bited the valley of the Uzimi, and the Pissantini 
that of the Derol. The Pirustae would seem to have 
been on the N. frontier of Dassaretia, as they joined 
the Taulantii and some other more northerly Hly- 
rians to assist the Romans in the reduction of Gentius. 
(Liv. xlv. 26). They probably occupied an inter- 
mediate tract between the Pissantini on the lower 
part of the Devel and the S. extremity of the lake 
Lychnitis, in which case there is only the plain of 
Korytzd to the left of the Eordaicus for the situation 
of the Calicoeni. The operations of the consul Sul- 
picius against Philip in the campaign of B. c. 200, 
illustrate the ancient geography of this district. 
The Roman general marched from Apollonia of 
Ilyria®throagh Dassaretia into Lyncestis. The open 
country supplied him with such abundance of grain 
that he was enabled to save his own stock while he 
passed through the plain of Dassaretia, and induced 
him afterwards to send back his foragers thither, 
| though he was encamped in an equally fertile plain, 
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of which however he had not military possession, 
(Liv. xxxi. 33.) On peace being made after the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, Lychnidus, which was the 
principal town of the Dassaretae, was given up to 
Pleuratus (Liv. xxxiii. 34) the son of Scardilaidas, the 
Iliyrian prince, who in the Social War had struggled 
unsuccessfully with Philip for the possession of 
Dassaretia (Polyb. vy. 108.) The Dassaretae had 
several towns besides Lycunipus. Gernuntem and 
ANTIPATRIA were in Phoebatis both on the Uzimet; 
to the E. of these on the Devol may be placed 
OxneEssvs, which was a town of the Pissantini; and 
somewhat nearer to the camp of Sulpicius, Corra- 
Gum, Coprion, and ILtus seem to have been 
in the valley of the Uzumi above Berat on the slopes 
cf Tomér. Besides these Creonium and Genus 
are enumerated, with four towns on the lake Lych- 
nitis, viz. ENCHELATIAE, CERAX, SATION, and 
Bon (Polyb. f.c.). These four towns were, it has 
been inferred, on its W. shore, as the Itineraries 
which followed the E, side of the lake from the 
bridge of the Drilo to Lychnidus, make no mention 
of these places. LE. B. J.) 

DASTARCUM, [Carmatas.] 

DATII (Adrio:), a people of Aquitania in Gallia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 7), who names their 
capital Tasta (Tdora). These names occur no- 
where else. Ptolemy places the Datii south of the 
Gabali, and more north than the Auscii. Thus their 
position is indicated in a general way. Walckenaer 
has made an ingenious conjecture as to the position 
of the Datii, The Ruteni were south of the Gabali, 
and in the northern part of their territory, which 
bordered on the Gabali, is a river named Daze, in 
the department of Areyron ; and not far from this 
river Laze, to the south, is a place named Testet. 
Walckenser concludes from this resemblance of 
names that the Datii occupied a tract between the 
river Lot and Aveyron, which was once called S¢é. 
Albin, Resemblance of name alone is not sufficient 
evidence of ancient sites, but here we have no other 
evidence; and the position of the modern names 
corresponds well enough with the possible position of 
the Datii as indicated by Ptolemy. The canjecture 
of Walckenaer is confirmed by the fact, if it is true, 
which he mentions, that the names Daze and Testet 
occur in no other purt of France, (Walckenaer, 
Géog., &e., vol. ii. p. 247.) (G. L.] 

DATUM. [Neaponis. ] 

DAULIS (Aavais: at a later time AavAla, Strab. 
ix. p. 423, and AavAtoy, Polyb. iv. 25: Eth. Aav- 
Aws, Herod. viii, 35; Savdseds, Aesch. Chotph. 
674: Dharlia), a very ancient town of Phocis, near 
the frontiers of Boeotia, and on the road from Orcho- 
inenus and Chaeroncia to Delphi. It is said to have 
derived its name from the woady character of the 
district, since SavAos was used by the inhabitants 
instead of ages, while others songht for the origin of 
the name in the mythical nymph Daulis,a daughter 
of Cephissus, (Strab, ix. p.423; Paus. x. 4. § 7.) 
Daulis is mentioned by Homer as a Phocian town 
along with Crissa and Panopeus. (//. ii. 520.) It 
is celebrated in mythology as the residence of the 
Thracian king, Tereus, who married Proene, the 
daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, and as the 
scene of those horrible deeds in consequence of which 
Proene was changed into a swallow, and her sister 
Philomele into a nightingale. Hence the latter was 
called by the poets the Daulian bird. (Thue. ii. 
29; Paus, fc.) The woody district round the town 
is still a favourite baunt of the nightingale. 
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Daulis was destroyed by the Persians in the ic- 
vasion of Xerxes. (Herod. viii. 35.) It was ov 
stroyed a second time by Philip, at the end cf wis 
Sacred War (Paus. x 3. § 1); bat it was sute- 
quently rebuilt, and is mentioned in later times a+ 4 
town almost impregnable in consequetce of its st: 
tion upon a lofty bill (* Daulis, quia in ter 
excelso sita est, nec scalis nec operibus capi peeat” 
Liv. xxxii. 18). Pansanias relates (x. 4. § 7) i: 
the inhabitants of Daulis were few in namber, b: 
surpassed all the other Phocians in ststar si 
strength. The only building in the town m ert. od 
by him was a temple of Athena; bat in the » x- 
bourhood he speaks of a district called Trss, 2 
which was the chapel of a hero called the Anc» 
getes. 

The name of Daulis is still preserved in that «/ tLe 
modern village of Dhaelia, situated in a ters 
valley, through which flows a branch of the Ca 
phissns, called Platanid. The walls of the acr>.s 
may be traced on the summit of the heichs rece 
opposite the modern village, and connected ¥itt Le 
foot of Parnassus by a narrow isthmus. Wirhiot™ 
enclosure is an ancient church ef St. Tiedt 
Here an inscription has been found in which mets 
is made of the worship of Athena Polias and & S& 
rapis. Before the door of the church in the mt 
village is another ancient inscription, of cotiden:e 
length, recording an arbitration made at Charnes 
in the reign of Hadrian, concerning certain prqest? 
in Danlis. It is given by Leake, and in Bockt's to- 
lection (No. 1732). In this inscription we mal 
of “a road leading to the Archazetes,” wiit u 
evidently the chapel of the hero spoken cf bv fs 
sanias. One of the plots of land in the insr;< = 
is called Platanus, from which probably cums i= 
name of the river Platania. 

On one of the heights above Dharlia Les the == 
nastery of Jerusalem. The road leading t it f= 
the village, and frum it to the upper heizbts of Par- 
nassus, is no doubt the same as tle road from Ds 
to Parnassus correctly described by Pansas2s o 
longer than the one from Delphi, but les d=-% 
(Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. Lp. 24; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 97, sey.; Gots 
Reisen in Griechenland, p. 148.) 

DAUNIA. [Aputta.] 

DAVIANUM. “ Mutatio Davianum” és ;>>- 
in the Jerusalem Itin. on the road from Vi 
(Valence) in Gallia Narbonensis to Vaj-s == 
(Gap). The distance from “ Mansio Mts S= 
leuci” to Davianum, which is on the mai "2 
Mons Seleucus to Vapincum, is 8 MP. DA>t-* 
identifies Davianum with a place Veime. Mas >= 
leucus is certainly Saléon, and the positica of Dsv.~ 
anum may be ascertained tolerably well, Wa t= 
naer places it at La Beaumette, Dives ct le hws Os 
Déres, near the Bastie Monsaléom [GL] 

DAXIMONI'TIS (Aafipevitis), a owty = 
Pontus, in the valley of the river Iris, (Stra. p24> ? 
Hamilton (Researches, gc. vol. i. p. 553), Spras—— 
of the valley of Tourkhal, says: * Here he Iv» 
changes its course from west to north, agreese "== 
Strabo's description of that river rear = = 
where it leaves the plain of Daximonitis” Tx7ts 
is west of Tocat, and a little further nuh. [6 Ej 

DEA VOCONTIORUM, a city of the Vass -- 
who were in Gallia Narbonensis. oo the eat "8 
the hone. Dea is only o 
which place it between Luc 
(Acoust), and 12 M. P. fr 
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site is Die, inthe department of Dréme. In the No- 
ttia of the provinces of Gallia, it is called Civitas 
levtsiam. if an inscription which is cited, ‘ Col. 
[wa Avg. Voo,” is genuine, the place was made a 
tulunia, Stephanns (s, v, Alia) mentions a city, 
tha, in Italy, close to the Alps, which may, pos- 
whly, be Dea; but if so, “Italy” is a mistake, and 
we shoald read “ Gallia” instead. [G. L.} 

DEBAE or DEBEDAE (4¢€a:), an Arab tribe 
i the coast of the Red Sea, a little to the north of 
Mekbe, Diodorus Siculas (iii. 44) describes their 
wintry ag situated at the foot of the Chabinus 
Mews (épes Xa6cvor), and permeated by a river so 
fe im gold dust that the deposit at its mouth 
rhited with the precious metal; but the inhabit- 
te were utterly ignorant of the art of working it. 
lie describes them as “occupied wholly with the 
tarng of camels, which animal they used for all 
iarpeses, pacific and belligerent; living on their 
vilk and feb, and using them for the transport of 
imeeelres and their merchandise.” He mentions a 
erarkable fact, if true, that “ their hospitality was 
wteted to the Boeotians and Peloponnesians,” and 
myms a still more remarkable reason, viz., “ that, 
ceding to ancestral traditions, Hercules had been 
a terms of intimacy with this nation.” Such is the 
rpert af Diodorus, copied almost literally from Aga- 
tarexdes (Hudson, vol. i. p. 59), whose account is 
arsiged by Strabo (xvi. p.777). Mr. Forster takes 
as last statement (which he misunderstands of a 
decent from one common stock”) to intimate, 
wabet the thin veil of classical fiction, the import- 
at butarieal fact, of the existence of an open trade 
“tween the Greeks and Arabs from very remote 
sors, and of all the facilities implied by commercial 
tircunmanity” (vol. i. p.38). He finds this tribe 
t “the Zebeyde of Burckhardt; the rectified ana- 
mam changing Zebegde into Zedeybe, and the idio- 
sie interchange of the d and ¢ restoring the 
waeal name, as written by Agatharcides, Debedae.” 
‘The relative geographical positions place the iden- 
“5 ‘eywnd question, and the sameness of manners, 
ait, and occupations will complete the conclusive 
tof that the Dedebae and the Zebeyde are one 
cl the same people” (p. 73). He imagines them 
ete the same as the Cinaedocolpitae of Ptolemy, 
4 the aariferons river to be the Baetius of that 
wcrpher, [Bagtivs.] [G. W.] 
DECA'POLIS (AexardaAis), a district of Pales- 
“02 tamed from the ten cities contained within its 
i, They are variously given by different writers, 
* & Pliny’s time —“ in quo non omnes eadem 
‘ervant.” Acewding to him, most authorities gave 
‘wacus, Philadelphia, Rhaphana, Scythopolis, 
‘<a, Hippos, Dios, Pella, Galasa (? Gerasa), 
weatha (v.18). In this view the district compre- 
*>ied the southern part of Syria, part of Peraea, 
‘*ed as the neighbourhood of Bisan, on the west 
‘Ge Jordan. But in St. Matthew (iv. 25) “ De- 
“in” is distinguished from “beyond Jordan;” 
‘*3 would show that the districts were not con- 
“sites. Josephus calls Scythopolis “the great- 
“ oty of Decapolis” (2. J. iii. 8. § 7), bat does 
"* sxe the others. Eusebius describes it as the 
“tal Persea “ that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
maa” s. v.) [G. W. 

DECELELA, [Arrica, p. 330, a.] 

VECEM PAGI, in Gallia, is placed by the Anto- 
*# Ion and the Table on the road from Divodarum 
Net) to Argentoratum (Strassburg). Between 
‘selgram aud Decem Pagi was Ad Duodecimum, 
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a place .2 Gallic leagues from Divodurum according 
to the Table; and from Ad Duodecimum to Decem 
Pagi was also 12 Gallic leagues, according to the 
Table. A place called Dieuze, on the Seille, in 
the department of Meurthe, seems to represent 
Decem Pagi. Julian marched from Augustodunum 
through Decem Pagi to attack the Alamanni (Amm, 
Mar. xvi. 2). The place was within the territory of 
the Mediomatrici. [G, L.] 

DECE'TIA (Décise), an island in the Ligeris 
(Loire), within the territory of the Aedui. In the 
seventh year of the Gallic War (B.c. 52) Caesar 
summoned the senate of the Aedui to Decetia. (2, 
G. vii. 33). The name occurs in the Itins. In the 
Antonine Itin. it is placed on the road from Augus- 
todunum (Autun) to Paris, and 16, or, according to 
another reading, 15, Gallic leagues from Nevirnum 
(Nevers on the Loire). In one place in the Anto- 
nine Itin. the name is written Deccidae; and in the 
Table it is Degena, a corrupted form. The modern 
site is Décise, in the department of Nigere. [G. L.] 

DECIA’NA.  [Ixpicertes.] 

DECIA’TES, DECIA’TAE (Aexiqra:). Pto-~ 
lemy (ii. 10) has the form Aexedriox. The Deci- 
ates were in Gallia Narbonensis, west of the Var, 
and their neighbours on the west were the Oxybii 
(Plin. iii. 5). Ptolemy makes Antipolis (Antibes) 
the chief town of the Deciates; but if this was so 
in Ptolemy's time, it was not so at an earlier date, 
for Antipolis was a Greek settlement. Antipolis, 
however, may have been founded in the country of 
the Deciates, who occupied the tract along the coast 
between the town and the Var, and were conse- 
quently the nearest people of Transalpine Gaul to 
Italy. Polybius (xxxiii. 7; Strab. p. 202), who 
calls the Deciates a Ligurian people, tells how the 
Ligurians besieged Antipolis and Nicaea, and the 
Massaliots sent for help to Rome. The Romans sent 
some commissioners, who landed at Aegitna in the 
territory of the Oxybii; but the Oxybii, who had 
heard that they came to give them orders to desist 
from the siege, wounded one of the commissioners, 
Upon this the Romans sent the consul Q. Opimius 
with an army, who defeated the Oxybii and Deciates, 
and gave part of their country to the Massaliots 
(B.c, 154). According to Florus (ii. 3), the Deci- 
ates were again in arms with the Salyes (n.c. 125), 
but were defeated by the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus, 

The Deciates, as it appears, were also included by 
Livy among the Transalpine Ligures, as we may 
infer froin the epitome of the 47th book. Stephanus 
(s.v. Aexinror) mentions a town of Italy called 
Decietum, on the authority of the geographer Arte- 
midorus; and he gives the ethnic name Decietae, 
Whatever error there may be in this extract, it is 
plain that Stephanus means the Deciates. Mela 
(ii. 5) mentions an “ oppidum Deciatum ;” and it is 
not Antipolis, for he speaks of Antipolis as a sepa- 
rate place, The situation of this town, if there was 
such « place, is unknown. [G, L.] 

DECIUM. [Vascones.] 

DE’CUMA, a town of Hispania Baetica, near the 
river Baetis, and apparently on its left bank, near its 


| junction with the Suveuis. (Plin. iii, 1.8.3.) It 


is supposed to be the same place as the Derumo, of 

which we have some coins (Mionnet, Suppl. vol. i. 

p- 114; Sestini, p. 88); and Harduin takes it for the 

Anroivda of Ptolemy (ii. 4. § 11). {P. S.] 
DECUMA‘TES AGRI [AcGri Decumares.] 
DE'DMASA (Aéduaca;: Eth, Acduace’s 

[Mizpmasa.]} as 
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DEIRE (Aeiph, Strab. xvi. pp. 769, 773; Ptoi. iv. 
7.§9; Steph. B.s. v.; Berenice Epidires, Plin. vi. 29. 
s. 33), or the * Neck,” so called from its position on a 
hewiland ot the same name, Was a town situated on 
the African shore of the Straits of Bah-el-Mandeb, at 
their narrowest part. The space between Deire and 
the opposite foreland of Poseidonium on the Ara- 
bian shores was about 60 stadia (84 miles) in width. 
Deire stoud in lat. 1193’ N. It was also called 
Isidis Portus from a temple of that goddess which 
overlooked the harbour, and Deire-Berenices from the 
favourite sister of Ptolemy Philadelplus, who en- 
larged and granted fresh privileges to the town. 
(Agathem, p. 8.) [W. B. D.J 

DEILTA'NIA, a district in the SE. of Spain, men- 
tioned only by Livy, who places it SW. of ConTEes- 
Tasia. (Fr. xci. Bea 

DELGOVI'TLA, a station in Britain, mentioned 
in the first Itinerary as being the second station 
eastward after leaving York. Probably Market 
Weight-on. (k. G. L.] 

DELEMNA, a place in Cappadocia, The Jeru- 
salem [tin, places Mutatio Delemna 10M. P. from 
Ancyra, on the read to the Cappadocian frontier, 
The next station in this Itin. to Deleinna is Corbeus, 
11M.P. (Corbevs.] [G.L.] 

DE'LIUM (AqAwrv; Eth. AnAcevs), a sinall place 
with a celebrated temple of Apollo, situated upon 
the sea-coast in the territory of Tanacra in Boeotia, 
and at the distance of about a mile from the terri- 
tory of Oropus. This temple, which took its name 
from the island of Delos, is described by Livy (xxxv. 
51) as overhanging the sea, and distant five miles 
from Tanagra, at the spot where the passage to the 
nearest parts of Euboea is less than four miles. Strabo 
(ix. p.403)speaks of Deliam as a temple of Apollo and 
a small town (woAtymov) of the Tanagraei, distant 
40 stadia from Aulis. It was here that the Athenians 
suffered a signal defeat from the Bueotians in the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War, B.c. 424. 
Hippocrates, the Athenian commander, had seized 
the temple at Delium, which he converted into a 
fortress by some temporary works, and after Jeaving 
there a garrison, was on his march homewards, and 
had already reached the territory of Oropus at the 
distance of 10 stadia from Delium, when he met the 
Boectian army advancing to cut off bis retreat. In 
the battle which ensued the Athenians were defeated 
with great Juss; and on the seventeenth day after the 
battle the Boeotians retook the temple. (Thue. iv, 
90.) Socrates fought at this battle among the hop- 
lites, and, aceording to one account, saved the life of 
Xenoplion (Strab. ix. p. 403; Diog, Latrt. ii, 22), 
while, according to another, his own retreat was 
protected by Alcibiades, who was serving in the ca- 
valry (Plut. Ale. 7). A detachment of the Roman 
army was likewise defeated at Delium by the troops 
of Antiochus, n.c. 192. (Liv. xxxv. 51.) (Comp. 
Strab. viii, p. 368; Paus. ix, 20. § 1; Ptol. iii, 15. 
§ 20; Liv. xxxi. 45.) 

‘The modern villaze of Ddilissi?, which has taken 
its name from Delium, is at some little distance from 
the sea. It is clear, however, from the testimony of 
Livy already referred to, that the temple of Apollo 
was upon the coast; and hence the modern village 
of Philissi may, as Leake suggests, be the site of 
the woAixvioyv, a small town of Delium. <A few 
Hellenic fragments have been found at the village. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 449, seq.) 
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AfAws, AvAia, AnAuds, Andsaxds), the omallec ¢ 
the islands called the Cyclades in the Aeraar «2 
Iving in the strait between Kbeneia and Mreouos, b 
appears in the earliest times as ane of the biurs 
spots in Hellas. According to the most gem 
reccived tradition, it was called out of the deep > 
the trident of Poseidon, bat was a fimring cart 
until Zeus fastened it by adamantine chas & > 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure recu:- 
place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo ani Arcs 
(Pind. ap. Strab, x. p. 485; Callim. Hyams o Ju 
passim; Virg. Aen, i. 76; Plin. iv. 12.58 22; Je 
of Ant. art. Leto.) As the birthplace of Apa = 
became one of the chief seats of his worship a uw 
god is said to have obtained exclusive possess ¢ 
the island by giving Calaureia to Poseidon mn exist? 
for it. (Strab. viii. p. 373.) In the same "ay 
Delphians related that Apollo gave Caact © 
Poseidon in order to obtain possession of Delia 
(Paus. x. 5. § 6.) Delos was called by varias ae 
names by the poets and mythographers. Pir ({-) 
mentions the names of Asteria, Ortvra Lau 
Chlamydia, Cynthus, Pyrpile: and Stephsve & 
those of Asteria, Pelasgia, and Chlamrdia. Its ow 
of Asteria is alluded to by Poseidon, who speau ¢ 
Delos as the “ unshaken prodigy of the earth, xr: 
mortals call Delos, but the gods in Olympus the 2 
famed star (&o7pov) of the dark earth” (Pat 
Frag. 57, 58, ed. Bergk.) Callimachas abe 7 
that it was called Asteria, when Leto foand m= 
upon it. (Ibid. 40.) It received the name of Uti - 
because according to one version of the Jerrad L© 
was changed by Zeus into a quail (dptvt) 6 vor 
to escape from Hera, and in this furm armed 2 > 
floating island. (Serv. ad Virg, Aen. ig. 72; 
also mentions the name Ortygia, x. p. 486.) The 
name of Delos was supposed by the ances «t= 
to have been given to the island from its becom=< 
clear or plain (3#Aos) after floating akat & & 
sea, (Aristot. ap. Plin. iv. 12. s, 22; Serv. od Fes 
Aen, Lc.) In consequence of its having been fm 
by Zeus to the bottom of the sea, it was saps " 
be immovable even by earthquakes, te "asa St 
surrounding islands were frequently subject. Bear 
Pindar, in the passage already quoted, als ih 
“the unshaken prodigy of the earth” (fee & 
yntov tépas). Down to the time of Phas (L«'6 
was only twice shaken by earthquakes, and @ 2 
occasion the phenomenon was regarded 12 42> 
by the whole of Greece. The first occorte “= 
before the Persian invasion (Herod, ri. 98) 5 & 
second shortly before the Peloponnesian War (1>™ 
ii. 8). It is a curious circumstance that Bre 
speaks of the former earthquake, and Thucyé* J 
the latter as the only one which had eer “> 
place; and accordingly some commentators sre" 
that Thucydides actually refers to the same o@ 
quake as the one mentioned by Herodotus. (Se A= 
ad Thue. Le.) 

Respecting the origin of the worsbip of Ae ® 
Delos, we have no trustworthy informasa 
Miiller supposes that it was introduced bs the De=* 
on their voyage to Crete (Miiller, Dor, vol = p 2°" 
but this is only an bypothesis, unsapperted by 
dence. In the earliest bistorical umes te 
was inhabited by Lonians, and is represextal # © 
centre of a great periodical festival mi bexst * 
Apollo, celebrated by ail the fonic cities en ioe 
land as well as in the islands. In this chsrseow 
represented in the Homeric byma to Apes ie 
cannot probably be later than 600 Bo ( 
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Hye, in Apall. 146, seq.; Grote, Hist of Greece, 
va. ilk p. 222.) The festival was conducted with 
great splendour ; and, as at Delphi, there were musical, 
as well as gymnastic contests. Like the Olympic 
and other great festivals of Hellas, it doubtless grew 
eat of ome of a more limited character; and we are 
sxpresely informed that Delos was originally the 
wate of an Amphictyony, to which the Cyclades 
eng the neighbouring islands belonged. (Thuc. iii. 
\4: Strab. x. p. 485; comp. Bickh, Jnser. vol. i. 
a. 252, seq.) The Athenians took part in this fes- 
(val at an early period, as is evident from the mention 
¢ the Deliastae in one of Solon’s laws (Athen. vi. 
p 234) Jt was related at a later period that the 
AMhenians instituted the festival to commemorate the 
ue return of Theseus from Crete, and that the 
ree] in which the sacred embassy sailed to the 
hwtsval was the identical one which had carried 
Theseas and his companions. (Plat. 7’hes. 21; Plat. 
Phere. sab init.) The two lonic despots, Peisistratus 
{ Athena and Polycrates of Samus, both took a 
rurn interest in the festival; Peisistratus purified 
be island by removing all the tombs which were 
rehis view of the temple; and Polycrates dedicated 
4 ceighbouring island of Rheneija to the Delian 
pelo, by fastening it with a chain to Delos. But 
“itg t9 various causes, among which undoubtedly 
vas the conquest of the Ionic cities in Asia Minor 
vy the Persians, the festival had fallen into decay at 
se commencement of the Pelopennesian War. In 
@ sixth year of this war, B. c. 426, the Athenians 
varifed Delos. They removed all the tombs from 
ée island, and declared it to be unlawfal henceforth 
vt any fiving being to be born or die within it, and 
Jat every pregnant woman should be carried over to 
m island of Rbeneia in order to be delivered. 
Thue. Le.; Strab. x. p. 486.) On this occasion 
be Athenians restored the ancient festival under the 
axe af the Delia, of which an account is given 
twewhere. (Dvet. of Ant. art. Delia.) 

Tle sanctity of Delos was respected by Datis and 
Artapberpes. who would not anchor here, but passed 
¢ to Rheneis. They also sent a herald to recall 
ae Defians, who had fled to Tenos, and they burnt 
ton the altar of the god 300 talents of frankincense. 
Mered. vi. 97.) On the formation of the confederacy 
= & ¢, $77, for the purpose of carrying on the war 
weeat Persia, Delos was chosen as the common 
temary (Thac. i. 96); but subsequently the trans- 
ieresee of the treasury to Athens, and the altered 
‘saracter of the confederacy, reduced the island toa 
‘wditim of absolute political dependence upon 
\ttems, The purification of Delos by the Athenians 
= 0. ¢. 426 has been already mentioned; but four 
‘cars afterwards (mn. c. 422) the Athenians thinking 
\« removal of the Delians themselves essential to 
te coumplete purification of the island, banished all 
Se inhabitants, who obtained a settlement at Atra- 
»yttiqzm (Adramyttium), which was given to them 
*y the satrap Pharnaces. (Thuc. v. 1; Paus. iv, 27. 
$9.) Here, some years afterwards (n.c. 411), 
«reral of them were murdered by Arsaces, a general 
¢ Tissaphernes (Thuc. viii. 108). 

After the fall of Corinth (s. c. 146) Delos became 
-« centre of an extensive commerce. The sanctity 
* the wpot und its consequent security, its festival 
‘isch was a kind of fair, the excellence of its har- 
‘er, and its convenient situation on the highway 
‘es Italy and Greece to Asia, made it a favourite 
‘ert of merchants. (Strab. x. p. 486.) So ecx- 
wtaive was the commerce carried on at Delos, that 
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10,000 slaves are said to have changed hands here 
in one day. (Strab, xiv. p. 668.) Delos was cele- 
brated for its bronze, and before the invention of the 
Corinthian bronze the aes Deliacum had the greatest 
reputation in antiquity, and the vessels made of it 
were in very great request. (Plin. xxxiv. 2. 8. 4; 
“vasa Deliaca,” Cic. pro Rose. Am. 46, Verr. ii. 
34; Dict. of Ant. p. 25,b., 2nded.) The Romans 
confirmed the Athenians in the possession of the 
island; but in the Mithridatic War the generals of 
Mithridates inflicted upon it a devastation, from 
which it never recovered, In the time of Strabo it 
still belonged to the Athenians. (Polyb. xxx. 18; 
Strab. Lc. ; Appian, Mithr, 28; Paus. iii. 23. §§ 
3,4.) Pausanias describes it as almost deserted in 
his time (viii. 33, § 2, comp. ix. 34. § 6). 

Delos is little more than a rock, being only 5 
miles in circumference, according to Pliny (i c.). 
The town is described by Strabo (x. p. 485) as lying 
ina plain at the foot of Mount Cynthus, and the 
only buildings which he specifies in the island are 
the lepdy of Apollo, and the temple of Leto. The 
town was situated on the western side of the island. 
Mount Cynthus, from which Apollo and Leto are so 
often called, is a bare granite rock not more than 
400 or 500 feet high. It was probably the acro- 
polis of the ancient town, and seems to have been 
surrounded by a wail. On its sides are many archi- 
tectural fragments of white marble, and on its sum- 
mit are the foundations and remains of a large build- 
ing of the Ionic order. In antiquity two flights of 
steps led up to the summit of the mountain; the one 
on the northern, and the other on the western side. 
On the western side is an ancient gate, of which 
“ the roof is formed of two stones rudely shaped, and 
resting against each other at an angle so obtuse 
that the rise is only 4 feet 2 inches, above a breadth 
of 16 feet 2 inches.” (Leake.) 

The ancient writers speak of a little river Inopvs 
(Clvends) in the island. They compare its rising 
and falling with the same phaenomena of the Nile, 
and some even suppose there was a connection be- 
tween it and the Aegyptian river. (Strab. vi. p. 271, 
x. p. 485; Callim. Hymn. tr Del. 206, 263, tm Dian. 
171; Paus. ii. 5. §3; Plin. ii. 103.5. 106.) We 
also find mention of a lake or tank, called Aiuen 
Tpoxoeidys by Herodotus (ii. 170) and Theognis (7), 
tpoxotaca by Callimachus (im Del. 261), contain- 
ing the water necessary for the service of the temple 
of Apollo, Its name, as well as the epithet repey- 
avis given it by Callimachus (in Apoll. 59), suffi- 
ciently proves that it was oval or circular; and there 
can be no doubt that it is the oval basin, 100 yards 
in length, situated in the northern half of the island, 
and a little inland east of the ancient harbour, which 
Tournefort and the earlier writers absurdly sup- 
posed to be a Naumachia. This lake is frequently 
mentioned by other ancient writers; and near it 
Leto is said to have brought forth her divine chil- 
dren. (Aesch. Eum. 9; Eurip. Jon, 169, /phig. 
Taur. 1103.) Others again represent the birthplace 
of Apollo and Artemis as near the Inopus (Hom. tu 
Apoll. 18; Callim. in Del. 206); and as the exact 
spot was pointed out in later times, the Inopus would 
appear to have been situated in the northern part of 
the island, near the oval basin mentioned above. 
Leake, however, identifies the Inopns with the small 
brook which flows down from Mount Cynthus and 
joins the sea at the port of Furni, since it is the 
only running stream in the island, and that only in 
winter. Leto is said to have grasped a palm-tree 
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when she bore her children; and the palm, which 
does not grow in Greece Proper, was held in especial 
reverence in Delos, (Comp. Paus, viii. 48. § 3; 
Hom. Od. vi. 162; Aelian, V. WZ. v. 4; Hygin. Fab. 
140.) The identical palm-tree of Leto was shown 
by the Delii in the time of Cicero (de Leg. i. 1). 
Delos is now a heap of ruins. Whole shiploads 
of colunms and other architectural remains were 
carried off, centuries ago, to Venice and Constanti- 
nople, Of the great temple of Apollo, of the stoa of 
Philip, of the theatre, and of numerous other build- 
ings, there is scarcely the capital of a column or an 
architrave left uninjured. Not a single palm-tree is 
now found in the island, and the only inhabitants are 
a few shepherds, taking care of some flocks of sheep 
and goats brought over from Myconus. 
buildings of Delos lay between the oval basin and 
the harbour on the western side of the island. The 
ruins of the great temple of Apollo and of the stoa 
of Philip HI. of Macedon may here be distinctly 
traced, (Bickh, Jiser, n. 2274.) There are atill 
remains of the colossal statue of Apollo dedicated by 
the Naxians, and in front of the basis we read Nagior 
"AmvAAwWt. 
quity. A brazen palm-tree, which had been dedi- 
cated by Nicias, according to Plutarch (Nic. 3), or 
by the Naxians thetnselves, according to Semus 
(Athen, xi. p. 502), having been blown down by the 
wind, carried with it the colossal statue. “‘ The 
theatre stood at the western foot of Mount Cynthus, 
facing Rheneia, and not far from the stoa of Philip. 
Its extremities were supported by walls of white marble 
of the finest masonry, but of a singular form, having 
had two projections adjacent to the orchestra, by 
which means the lower seats were in this part pro- 
longed beyond the semicircle, and thus afforded 
additional accommodation to spectators in the si- 
tuation most desirable. The diameter, including only 
the projections, is 187 feet. 
all been earried away, but many of the stones which 
formed their substruction remain. Immediately be- 
low the theatre, on the shore, are the ruins of a stoa, 
the columns of which were of granite. In a small 
valley which leads to the summit of Mount Cynthus, 
leaving the theatre on the left, many ruins of ancient 
houses are observable; and above them, in a level at 
the foot of the peak, there is a wall of white marble, 
which appears to have been the cell of a temple. 
Here lies an altar, which is inscribed with a dedica- 
tion to Isis by one of her priests, Ctesippus, son of 
Ctesippus of Chius. Like many others, remaining 
both in this island and in Rheueia, it is adorned with 
bulls’ heads and festoons. Another fragment of an 
inscription mentions Sarapis; and as both these were 
nearly in the same place where Spon and Wheler 
found another in which Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, 
and the Dioscuri were all named, it is very probable 
that the remains of white marble belonged to a 
temple of Isis. 


tinues:—* Ruins of private houses surround Mount 
Cynthus on every side. 
Trochotssa, which form the north-western promon- 
tory of the island, are many other similar ruins of 
ancient houses, neatly constructed with mortar, On 
the summit of the same hill, near the remains of a 
large house, are some shafts of white marble, a foot 
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This statue was thrown down in anti- ; 


The marble seats have | 


Among them is a portion of a large | 
shaft pierced through the middle, 4 feet 5 inches in | 
diameter; and there is another of the same kind, | 
5 feet 8 inches in diameter, half-way up the peak of, 
Cynthus.” (Leake.) After describing Mount Cyn- | 
thus, of which we have already spoken, Leake con- | 


On the heights above the | 
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| and a half in diameter, half polygonal and haf p= 
As this quarter was entirely separated from the town 
on Mount Cynthus by the vailey cottasor we 
sacred buildings, there is great probaliliy Ua 2 
was the new Athenae Hadrianae, which was tut © 
the expense of the emperor Hadrian, in a peos 
called Olympieum (Phlegon, ap. Steph. B. s.r. Oe 
| mieov), perhaps from a temple of Jupiter Utr> pra, 
| to which the shafts just mentioned may bave ® 
, longed.” In the northern part of the island ae oe 
remains of the stadium and the gyinnas.um. 

The strait, which separates Delos and Koes & 
4 stadia, or about half a mile, in width. (Sima. t> 
486.) In this strait are two rocks, caled be 
tiiri, of which one is probably the ancient sant 
Hecate (‘Exdtns yjoos, Harpecrat. and Sun 4%; 
Semus, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 645.) 

RHENELA or RHENAIA (‘Phve, ‘Pyro be 

forms occur in writers and inscriptions) is mm 
larger than Delos, being about 10 miles n eves 
ference. The northern and southern hive @ 
divided by a narrow isthmus. The souther 24 
which lies opposite Delos, was the bunal-jaer @ 
the latter, as has been already explained, axt « =* 
covered with remains of sepulchres. There a a» 
_ruins of many private houses, like those st Lem 
(Thue. i. 13, iii, 104; Herod. wi. 97; Stab 2A 
486; Diod, xii. 58.) 

Both Delos and Rheneia are now called [Ms 
(Besides the earlier works of Spon, Wheler, Th 
not, and Tournefort, see Leake, Nerthers Ure. 
vol. iii. p. 95, seq.; Ross, Reisen auf den vee 

, Inseln, vol. i. p. 30, seq., vol. li. p. 167, sa. bie 
sted, Reisen, vol. i. p. 59; Fiedler, Reisen coms 
Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 269, seq.; Exped Ses 
Vol. iii. p. 3, seq.; Sallier, Hist. de [lsle de ieee 
in Mém, de [ Acad. des Inser. vol. iii. p. 376; De 
ville, Miscell. Observ. vol. vii. p. 1, sey.; SOTA 
Deliacorum Part. J., Francef. 1825; 249% 
Pauca quaedam de Rebus Deli, Mitar. 1340.) 
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DELPHI (AcAgoi: Eth. Aedgds, fem. Secu, 

Acdgy; Adj. AeAgixds: Kastri), a town it [ees 

and one of the most celebrated places in ut B= 
lenie world in consequence of its orack af Apis 


I. Srtvatiox. 


The situation of Delphi is one of the mos *3- 
ing and sublime in all Greece. It bes & & 
narrow Vale of the Pleistas, which is shat 2 @ 
side by Mount Parnassus, and on the «cs 
Mount Cirphis. At the foot of Parnassus is 3 #7 
wall of rocks, called Phaedriades in antyaity, © 
rising 2000 feet above the level of the <a 1 
rocky barrier faces the south, and from its e=* 
mity two lower ridges descend towards the Piet 
The rocky ground between these two ndgs = 
slopes down towards the river, and in sbve 2 
“middle of the semicircular recess thas firm 6 

the town of Delphi, occupying the central aad 
‘great natural theatre, to which its site is o& 
| pared by the ancient writers. (Oi AcApel, rere 
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seplov, Searpoudis, xara Kopyphy Ew 7d pay- 
cov al thy wéAuw, Strab. ix. p. 418; media saxi 
opes in formam theatri recessit, Justin, xxiv. 6.) 
‘be northern barrier of the Phaedriades is cleft 
werds the middle into two stupendous cliffs, be- 
ween which issues the far-famed Castalian spring, 
heh flows down the hill into the Pleistus. The 
went town lay on both sides of the stream, but 
greater part of it on the left or western bank, 
» which stands the modern village of Kastri. 
Seve the town was the sanctuary of the god, im- 
wistely under the Phaedriades. 

[eiphi was, so to speak, shut in on all sides from 
# rest of the world, and could not have been seen 
yay of the numerous pilgrims who visited it, till 
ory bad crossed one of its rocky barriers, when all 

) glories burst suddenly upon their view. On its 
wihera side were the Phaedriades; on its eastern 
id western sides, the two lower ridges projecting 
um the Phaedriades towards the Pleistus; while 
. the other side of the river towards the south 
the range of Mt. Cirphis. Three roads led to 
iphi; one from Boeotia, — the celebrated Schiste, 
-which passed through the eastern of two ridges 
tioned above; and two others from the west, 
eeng the only two openings in the western 
ie. Of these two the more northerly led from 
ejfaasa, and the more southerly from Crissa, the 
sletn Cherysd, which was the one taken by the 
emma coming from Cirrha. Traces of the an- 
i earriage-road from Crissa to Delphi may still 
cen, Delphi was fortified by nature, on the 
‘th, cast, and west, by the Phaedriades and the 
® priecting ridges: it was only undefended on 
+ wath. On this side it was first fortified by 
iw of walls by Philomelas, who also erected two 
tresses to command its two approaches from the 
“. The circuit of the city was only 16 stadia, 
a ltthe more than two miles. (Strab.hc.) A 
emrapbical description of the city is given below. 
The Deipbian valley, or that part of the vale of 
' Pleistus lying at the foot of the town, is men- 
ced in the Hormeric Hymn to Apollo (284), under 
1 natne of xolAy Biooa; and is called by Pindar 
Adrebor vpdwos (Pyth. v. 50), and "AwodAwvia 
re (Pyth. vi. 10), and by Strabo also vdwn 
trab. £ ¢.). 


IL. History. 


The tewn of Delphi owes its origin as well as its 
pertamce to the oracle of Apollo, According to 
» traditions, it had belonged to other divinities 
oe it passed into the hands of Apollo. In 
wbrles it is represented as held in succession by 
a, Themis, and the Titanian Phoebe, the last of 
om gave it to Phoebus, when he came from Delos, 
em i,seq.) Pausanias says that it was origi- 
iy the joint oracle of Poseidon and Ge; that Ge 
« her share to Themis, and Themis to Apollo; 
Aes the latter obtained from Poseidon the other 
by giving him in exchange the island of 
aurea. (Paus. x. 5. § 6, seq.) The proper 
ue of the oracle was Pyruo (Tv@w); and in 
cer that of Delphi, which was subsequently the 
2 of the town, does not occur. In the Iliad the 
=e of Phoebus Apollo at the rocky Pytho is 
adr filled with treasures (//. ix. 405); and in 
catalogue of the ships the inhabitants of Pytho 
mentioned in the same line with those of Cypa- 
os (/1. ix. 405). In the Odyssey Agamemnon 
waits the oracle at Pytho (Od, vill. 80). It thus 
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appears in the most ancient times as a sacred spot; 
but the legend of its foundation is first related in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. In this poem 
Apollo, seeking for a spot where he may found an 
oracle, comes at last to Crissa under Mount Par- 
nassus. He is charmed with the solitude and sub- 
limity of the place, and forthwith commences the 
erection of a temple, which is finished under the 
superintendence of the two brothers Trophonius and 
Agamedes., He then slays the huge serpent which 
infested the place; and from the monster rotting 
(from 00ew) in the ground, the temple was called 
Pytho, and the god the Pythian :— 


€& ob viv TvOme xiuxAnoera’ of 3¢ Gvaxra 

Tld@iov xaAdovow éxdéyvupov, obvexa wedi 

abrot rice rédwp pévos dtéos HeArloio. 

(Hymn, in Apoll. 372.) 

The temple now wanted priests; and the god, be- 
holding a Cretan ship sailing from Cnossus, meta- 
morphosed himself into a dolphin, and brought the 
vessel into the Crissaean gulf. Here the Cretans 
landed, and, conducted by the god, founded the 
town of Crissa, and became the priests of the 
temple. He taught them to worship him under the 
name of Apollo Delphinius, because he had met 
them in the form of a dolphin (AeAgis). Miiller 
(Dorians, vol. i. p. 238), and many other writers, 
suppose that this temple was really founded by 
colonists from Crete, and that the very name Crissa 
points to a Cretan origin. We, however, are dis- 
posed to think that in this, as in so many other 
cases, the legend has sprang out of an attempt to 
explain the names; and that it was simply the 
names of Crissa and Delphi which suggested the 
story of theCretan colonists and of the metamorphosis 
of the god into the dolphin. It is useless to speculate 
as to what is the real origin of the names of Crissa 
and Pytho, Many writers derive the latter from 
nvdéc@ai, “ to inquire,” in spite of the difference of 
the quantity (Mvée, wi@éo@a:); but the similarity 
of sound between the two words is probably only 
accidental. Whatever may be thought of the origin 
of the places, the historical fact worthy of notice is, 
that Crissa had at first the superintendence of the 
sanctnary of Pytho, and continued to claim juris- 
diction over it even after the Amphictyonic Council 
held its spring meeting at the temple, and began 
to regard itself as the guardian of the place, A 
town gradually sprung up round the sanctuary, 
the inhabitants of which claimed to administer the 
affairs of the temple independently of the Crissaeans. 
Meantime Cirrha, which was originally the sea-port 
of Crissa, increased at the expense of the latter; 
and thus Crissa declined in importance, as Cirrha 
and Delphi augmented, It is probable that Crissa 
had already sunk into insignificance before the 
Sacred War in B. c. 595, which ended in the de- 
struction of Cirrha by the order of the Amphictyonic 
Council, and in the dedication of the Cirrhaean plain 
to the town. An account of this war is given else- 
where [Cxissa]; and it is only necessary to repeat 
here, that the spoils of Cirrha were employed by 
the Amphictyons in founding the Pythian games, 
which were henceforwards celebrated under the 
superintendence of the council every four years, — 
in the former half of every third Olympiad. The 
first celebration of the Pythian games took place in 
b. Cc. 586. The horse races and foot races were 
celebrated in the maritime plain near the site of 
Cirrha, The hippodrome continued to be in this 
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spot down to the latest times (Pans. x. 37. § 4); 
but the stadium, which was still in the maritime 
plain in the time of Pindar (Pyth, xi. 20,23), was 
subsequently removed to the city, where the musical 
and povtical matches seem to have been always 
held. 

From the time of the destruction of Cirrha, Delphi 
was indisputably an independent state, whatever 
may have been its political condition before that 
tine. From this time it appears as the town of 
Delphi, governed by its own magistrates. The 
name of Delphi first occurs in one of the most recent 
of the Homeric hymns (xxvii. 14.), and in a frag- 
ment of Heraclitus. (Plut. de J'yth. Orac., ¢. 21, 
p- 404.) The population of Delphi came from Ly- 
coreia (Avxwpeia), a town situated upon one of the 
heights of Parnassus above the sanctuary. This 
town is said to have been founded by Deucalion, and 
from it the Delphian nobles, at all events, derived 
their origin. Hence, Plutarch tells us that the five 
chicf-priests of the god, called “Ogio, were chosen 
by lot from a number of families who derived their 
descent from Deucalion. (Strab. ix. pp. 418, 423; 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 711; Paus. x. 6. § 2; 
Vlut. Quaest. Grace. 9, p. 380.) The remains of 
Lycoreia are found at the village of Liuhura. 
Miiller conjectures, with much probability, that the 
inhabitants of Lycoreia were Dorians, who had spread 
from the Dorian Tetrapolis over the heights of Par- 
nassus. At all events, we know that a Dorie dialect 
was spoken at Delphi; and the oracle always showed 
a leaning towards the Grecks of the Doric race, 
Moreover, that the Delphians were of a different race 
from the V’hocians is clear from the antipathy 
which always existed between the two peoples. 

The government of Delphi appears at first to have 
heen in the exclusive possession of a few noble 
families, They had the entire management of the 
oracle, and from them were chosen the five "Oovos, 
or chief-priests of the god, as is mentioned above, 
These are the persons whoin Euripides describes as 
“sitting near the tripod, the Delplian nobles, 
chosen by lot” (of wAnaiov Odacovet tpiwodos .... 
Acdgay apariis, obs ekAhpwoev mddos, Jon, 415). 
They are also called by the peet “the lords and 
princes of the Delphians,” and formed a criminal 
court, which sentenced by the Pythian decision all 
offenders against the temple to be hurled from a 
precipice. (Kopavoi Mv@sxol, 1219; AeAgar bva- 
xtes, 1222; Nudia Yiqos, 1250; from Miiller, 
Dorians, vol. i. p. 240.) From the noble families 
the chief magistrates were chosen, among whom in 
early times a king (Plut. Quaest. Grace. 12. p. 
383), and afterwards a prytanis, was supreme 
(Paus. x. 2. § 2), We also find in inscriptions 
mention of archons who gave their names to the 
year, of a senate (BovAy), and in later times of an 
agora. (Bockh, /nser. No. 1687—1724; Miiller, 
Jor. vol. i. p. 192.) The constitution of Delphi 
and its general condition otfered a striking contrast 
with what we find in other Grecian states. Owing 
not only its prosperity, but even its very existence, 
to its oracle, the government was of a theocratic na- 
ture. The god possessed large domains, which were 
cultivated by the slaves of the temple, who are fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions. (Miiller, vol. i. 
p- 283.) In addition to this, the Delphian citizens 
received numerous presents fromm the monarchs and 
wealthy men who consulted the oracle, while at the 
same tine the numerous sacrifices offered by strangers 
were sufficient for their support. (Comp. Athen. iv. 
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p. 173.) Hence they became a lazy, ignoram. und 
sensual people; and their early degenerat » 
plied in the tradition of Aesop's death 

An account of the Delphic oracle. of the trde 
which it was consnited, and of its influence in Gree, 
is given in the Lict. of Ant. (art. Ororulva & 
only remains here to trace its history. Ia th eu: 
century before the Christian era its repotauc tm 


established, not only throughout Hetlss, bat evs 


among the surrounding nations, which smesus 
sent solemn embassies to ask the advice of th ox 
This wide extension of the influence df the ewe 
was owing to the fact that almost al] Grek cone 
were founded with the sanction, and frecneu: = 
the express command, of the Pythian Apis: si 
thus the colonists carried with then a mo 
reverence for the } god of their extepre 
Gyges, the founder of the last Lydian dynsctr, om» 
reigned B. C. 716—678, presented valuable #4 
the god (Herod, i. 13, 14); and Croesus. the ma 
monarch of this race, was one of the grestes ces 
factors which the god ever had. His nuzerax: 14 
costly presents are specified at Jencth by Hen. @ 
(i. 50, seq.). The colonies in Macna Gracca os 
spread among the inhabitants of ltaly a revees 
for the Delphic oracle. The Etrascan town @ Ana 
(Cacre) had at Delphi a thesaurus beioct: 3 
their state; and the last king of Rome sent i as 
sult the oracle. 

In w.c. 548 the temple was destroved ' & 
(Paus. x. 5. § 13), when many of its voure =" 
ings perished or were greatly injured (Herud. 2 2" 
The Amphictyons deternined that the temue @ v2 
be rebuilt on a scale of magnificence commens=* 
with the sanctity of the spot. They decreet st 
one-fourth of the expense should be bore & = 
Delphians themselves, and that the remainéer wed 
be collected from the other parts of the He.oe 
world. The sum required for the building «» ~© 
talents, or 115,000/. sterling; and when # © = 
length collected, the family of the Alemars—. 
then exiles from Athens, took the contract f+ all 
execution of the work. They emplred as se 
Spintharus, the Corinthian, and gained great 7 > | 
tion for their liberality in using Parian marh: 
the front of the temple in place of the cours «= 
prescribed in the contract. (Herod. i. 1S0, 1. 5:. 
Paus, f. c.) 

In B. c. 480 Xerxes sent a detachrent ¢ > 
army to plunder the temple. The Deijas= 2 
alann sought safety on the heights of Mt Ps2 
sus, but were forbidden by the grd to mm * 
the treasures from his temple. Qaly saxty | 
phians remained behind, but ther were en 
by divine portents; and when the Perc *& 
came from Phocis by the mad Schis¢, ere ® 
climb the rugged path leading ap to the shor, nt 
had already reached the temple of Atheua Pues 
on a sudden thunder was heard to roi thr <@ 
shout sounded from the temple of AtLena. an ae 
huge crags rolled down from the mountaas. sa 
crushed many to death. Seized with 3 samt 
panic the Persians turned and fied, yt 
warriors of superhuman size, whorn the De! peace 
affirmed were the two herves Phylacas ax AS* 
nous, Whose sanctuaries were near the spt. tree 
dotus, when he visited Delphi, saw in the so~# 
enclosure of Athena Pronaea the Weavcal ot 
which had crashed the Persians: and Ulnchs © 
ticed near the spot large blocks of stone wtich br 
rolled dowa from the summit, (Herod. ria 35-2) 
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al si. 14; Ulrichs, p. 46.) In n.c. 357 the 
mune, who had been sentenced by the Amphic- 
ee Council to pay a heavy fine on the pretext of 
i baving cultivated a portion of the Cirrhaean 
it, were by Philomelus to complete 
ecrilege with which they had been branded by 
ug the temple of Delphi itself. The enterprise 
s mecessfal, and Delphi with all its treasures 
sel into the hands of the Phocians. Hence arose 
erlebrated Sacred War, which will be found 
wed in all histories of Greece. The Phocians at 
tabstained from touching the riches of the tem- 
; bat being hard pressed by the Thebans and 
vam, they soon converted the treasures into 
wy for the purpose of paying their troops. When 
wer was at length brought to a conclusion by 
bp of Macedon, and the temple restored to the 
tly of the Amphictyons (B. c. 346), its more 
ube treasures had disappeared, though it still 
tained onmerous works of art. The Phocians 
t emtenced to replace, by yearly payments, these 
wares, estimated at the sum of 10,000 talents, or 
fly two millions and a half sterling. The Phio- 
s, however, were far too poor ever to be able to 
we to the shrine any considerable portion of its 
vr wealth. In Bp. c. 279 the report of its riches 
the enpidity of Brennus and the Gauls; 

bly were ignorant of the loss it had 
in the Sacred War. They advanced to 
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the attack by the same road which the Persians had 
taken, but were repulsed in like manner by almost 
the same supernatural agency. While the thunder 
rolled and an earthquake rent the rocks, huge 
masses of stone rolled down from the mountains and 
crashed the foe. (Justin, xxiv. 6—8; Pans. x. 23.) 
The temple was plundered by Sulla, when he robbed 
those of Olympia and Epidaurus, (Dion Cass. vol. 
i. p. 49, ed. Reimar.; Diod. Exc. p.614, ed. Wess.) 
Strabo describes the temple as very poor in his time 
(ix. p.420). It was again rifled by Nero, who car- 
ried off 500 brazen statues (Paus.x.7.§ 1). This 
emperor, angry with the god, deprived the temple of 
the Cirrhaean territory, which he distributed 

his soldiers, and abolished the oracle. (Dion Cass. 
lxiii. 14.) But Hadrian, who did so much for the 
restoration of the Grecian cities and temples, did not 
neglect Delphi; and under his reign and that of the 
Antonines it appeared probably in a state of greater 
splendour than had been the case from the time of 
the Sacred War. In this condition it was seen and 
described by Pausanias ; and we learn from Plutarch 
that the Pythia still continued to give answers 
(de Pyth. Orac. c. 24). Coins of Delphi are found 
down to the time of Caracalla. Constantine carried 
off several of its works of art to adorn his new capi- 
tal. (Sozom. H. £. ii. 15.) The oracle was con- 
sulted by Julian, but was finally silenced by Theo- 
dosius, 
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1 describing Delphi we shall follow the steps of 
entered Delphi on its eastern side, 
the road called Schisté. On the 


He 
mg came by 


side of the road before the town was the ancient 
cemetery, of which there are still numerous remains: 
many of the graves are cut out of the face of the 
rock. Upon entering the town Pausanias saw four 
temples in succession: the first was in ruins; the 
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second was empty; in the third were a few statues 


of Roman emperors; and the fourth was the temple | 


of Athena Pronoea, (Pans, x. 8. § 7.) The last is 
described by Demosthenes as a very large and bean- 
tiful temple; and here sacrifices were offered before 
consulting the eracle of Apollo, This goddess is also 
called Pronaca from her dwelling in front of the 
temple of Apollo, that is, upon the road leading to 
the main entrance of the latter. (Dem. ¢. Aristog, 
i. p. 780; Aeschin. ¢, Ctesiph. p. 69; Aristid. Or. in 
Minerr. p. 26; Herod. i. 92, viii. 37; Diod. xi. 14; 
Aeschyl. Lum, 21, MadaAds Mpovaia 3 ev Adyos 
mpecGevera.) The site of the four temples is 
marked by an extensive platform resting upen 
polygonal walls, on which lie fragments of pillars, 
triglyphs, and other remains of temples, which give 
to the place the name of Marmaria. 

A little above the temple of Athena Pronoea 
Pausanias saw the sanctuary of Phylacus, a native 
hero, who along with his comrade Autonous assisted 
the Delphians, both when the Persians and the Gauls 
made an attempt upon the temple. The masses of 
stone still lying npen this spet have been already 
mentioned. A short distance further was the Gym- 
nasiuin to the left of the road, the site of which is 
now oceupied by the monastery of the Panaghia, 
surrounded by olives and mulberry trees. In the 
church of the monastery two ancient inscriptions 
have been found (Bickh, /nser. 1687, 1723), as 
well as trizglyphs and other architectural remains. 
Vausanias says, that on turning to the left from the 
Gvyinnasiam the distance down to the river Pleistus 
appeared to him to be only three stadia, but it is 
considerably more. The Pleistus is now called 
NXeropetamos, because it is dry in the summer 
months. 

“Tn ascending from the gymnasium to the temple 
of Apollo, the water of Castalia was on the right of 
the road.” (aus. x. 8. § 9.) The far-famed fountain 
of Castalia issues from the fissure between the two 
lofty cliffs with peaked summits, of which we have 
already briefly spoken in describing the site of Delphi, 
The spring rises close to the eastern of the two cliffs, 
now called Flembiuko, In antiquity it bore the name 
of Hyamrnsa CTdureta), as appears from the states 
ment of Herodotus, that. the sanctuary of Autonous 
was near the Castalia at the foot of the Hypampeian 
swomit., (Herod. viii. 39.) From this height er- 
minals were hurled, who had been guilty of any act 
of impiety towards the Delphian sanctuary. (Schol. 
ad Lucian. Phal. i. 6; Scho), ad Aristoph. Vesp, 
1444; del. Var. i/ist. xi. 5; Eurip. Jon, 1222, 1266.) 


After the murder of Aesop, who was hurled from the | 


Hyampeia, the Delphians, out of respect to his me- 
inory, transferred the place of punishment to the 
peak Naupiia (NavmAia, Plat. de Ser. Num. Vind. 
¢, 12; comp. Herod. ii, 134), This has been usually 
supposed to be the western of the two summits, now 
named Hodhiné ; but there is no authority for this 
statement, and Ulnichs transfers the name to the 
steep rocks on the western side of the town, from 
which many Turkish prisoners were hurled in the 
war of independence, 

The celebrity of the two peaks through which the 
Castalia tlows led the poets and later writers to 
speak of two summits of Parnassus, although one, 
muncly that of Lycoreia, towers above all others. 


Some writers even seem to have supposed that the | 


two peaks of the Castalia were actually the sum- 
mits of Parnassus itself, although the latter rises in 
reality several thousand feet above them ; — 
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“ Mons ibi verticibus petit arduous castrs isto. 
Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacuwite sate" 
(Ov. fet. i. 316; comp. Lucan, v. $2; Stat. Tie 
vii. 346; Lucian, Contempl. 5; Nomn. Dwxgt 
p. 358.) The two peaks were sacred te Ina 
Above them was the Corrcian care, of rock & 
shall speak below, which also belonged to [yo-m 
and his attendants, the Corycian nrinphs: beoe a 
name of Corycian was sometimes given to wrt 
summits themselves: — 
ot 8 bwép BAdgou wérpas 
orépoy bxwwre Aryvis, ivéa Kwpvem: Nose 
oteixovet Baxyides, 
KaotadXias te vapa. (Soph. Antig. 114) 


o6w 5é vidas, fvOa Kwpunis rerpe 
woidn, PlAopris, Sacra drvartpeor 
Bpomuos 8 Exes Tov ywpor. (Aesch. Fen S| 


750: Nucas Epa ras Snpotpdédow Supeotane 
Sidoous, & Aidvuc’,  nopupais Kepoces: 
(Eurip, Boel 8) 

The semicircular range of rocks. te which 2» 1% 
summits belonged, bore the general name of Pris 
DRIADES (@a:dpiddes), as was remarked ave. 
Diodorus gives this name to the western -ris, 
where Philomelus gained a victory over the Lowa 
(xvi. 28); and the eastern rock Hrampea to 
which Aesop is said to have been precipitated. 4 
cluded by Suidas among the Phaedriades (soc 4 
tv. Alowwos, dadpias). They faced neat om 
south, and thus received the rays of the sa Sy 
the most brilliant part of the day. It was in> 
rently owing to this cireumstance that thet vet 
called Phaedriades, or © Resplendent.” Becomg 
the full rays of the sun, they retlected them waa 
the temple and works ef art below: and bes 
Jon represents himself as “ serving the livekex 
beneath the sun's bright wing” (ravausa 
aeAlou rrépvy: Son Aatpetwy, Eurip Joa, 122: 72 
Mure, Jour in Greece, vol. i p. 188). Ia tr = 
accessible rocks of the Phaedriades innamerahe So’ 
build their nests; and eagles, vultures, snd oot 
birds of prey constantly hover over the valley bei 
The same was the case in ancient times; ax! & 
cordingly, in Euripides, lon,when ateut te dissta 
his daily service in the temple, carmes web c= 4 
bow and arrows in order to keep off these atirae 
(Eurip. Jon, 154, seq.) 

The fixsure between the two summits is the bel 
of a torrent, which forms in seasons ¢ nm s De 
cascade of about 200 feet in height. * At ie k= 
extremity of the dry torrent bed, just *te~ & 
emerges from between the cliffs, issne the taten € 


| the Castalian spring, oozing at first in scarce = 


ceptible streamlets from among the loose stay “SS 
swelling into a considerable brook within a8 Say 
yards of their first ap e above gmund.” (Mars } 
It flows through a hollow dell down to the Pe = 
passing by the monastery of the Panaghis 1 et 
or eastern side. 

The Castalia was the holy water of the fe)" 
temple. All persons who came to consul! the oe 
or who wished to pray to the god before enrarte & 
any of the matches of the Pythian game. > © 
visited Delphi for any religious object whats 
were obliged to purify themselves at the o7= 
fountain. (Heliod. Aeth. ii. 26; Pind. Pyth  % 
v. 39; Plat. Arist. 20.) Even the servants @ bd 
temple used the water for the same parpes. (£5°> 
Jon, 94.) The bathing of the hair secms ++ 
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wn the chief form of the purification, and hence 
ws is attributed by the poets to Apollo himself :— 

fr: 88 Kaoradlas dup 

rudver pe komas ¢uas 

Sioa, (Eurip. Phoen, 222.) 

“Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
Crines solutes ” 


ler. Carm. iii. 4.61; comp. Ov. Met, i. 371; Stat. 
eb. i. 698). There can be no doubt that those 


ore : of bei rified . 
+ visited Delphi for the purpose wy Sr _ in Plutarch’s Dialogue on the Pythian Oracle went 


m murder bathed their whole body in the Castalian 
cag. There are still remains of a bath cut out 
the rock, which received the waters of the spring, 
4 to which steps led down. It is called by Ulrichs 
“Bath of the Pythian Pilgrims.” Preceding 
ters had given it the name of the “ Bath of the 
tha,” an appellation which has arisen from the 
weres statement of a Scholiast (ad Eurip. 
wes. 930). The aged women, who were elected 
the office of Pythia from the Delphian families, 
yar never to have bathed in the fountain, or at 
events only upon their consecration to their pro- 
“ic fer, since they lived in the temple without 
ting in contact with any profane objects, and 
myurntly needed no further purification. In the 
+ Euripides the Pythia is in the adytum before 
prise, and in the Eumenides of Aeschylus there 
% mention of the bath of the Pythia before she 
ads the tripod. 

ls ter times the Castalian spring was said to 
wert to those who drank of it poetic inspiration; 
‘this is an invention of the Roman poets, who 
vw to have attributed to it this power from 
tle being the protector of the Muses: — 

“ Mihi flavus Apollo 

Pocala Castalia plena ministret aqua.” 

dm. i 15.35; comp. Stat. Silv. v. 5, init.; 
dial, xii. 3. 11.) 

The Castalia is now called the fountain of St. 
«, from a small chapel of St. John which stands 
* Wo he source, 
Sear the spring there is at present a plane tree, 
ch w the only one in Aastri and the immediate 
thbearhood. It is conjectured by Ulricks to be 
very tree celebrated in antiquity as the one 
«a Agamemnon was said to have planted at 
yi (Theophr. Hist. Plaut. iv. 13. s. 14), since 
ecru scarcely possible to assign any limits to 
iife of plane trees in Greece, especially when 
7 wow by the side of perennial streams. 
the road fram the Castalian spring led to the 
‘gal entrance into the Pythian sanctuary. The 
ctaary, which contained several other buildings 
ue the temple, was called 1d depoy, 7d Téuevos 
Tli@w in a narrower sense, It was enclosed by 
ral, tamed 6 iepds weplBodos. Pausanias en- 
i the sacred enclosure by the principal gate, 
ch feed the east, and quitted it by a western 
r oer the theatre. He remarks that there 
» tumercas means <f exit, which was unusual 
orecan sanctuaries. He describes the sanctuary 
weupying the highest part of the city, and the 
‘wie asaf great size (x. 8.§9). It appears 
teve been nearly in the form of a triangle, of 
«b the basis lying towards the south is marked 
‘St raite called ZHellenicd. The peasants gave 
raum this name, because they regarded them 
‘he wall of a fortress ; and the modern name of 
«ri bas arisen ont of the belief that a fortress 
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once existed here. Ulrichs also discovered a por- 
tion of the northern corner half-way between the 
church of Nicolaus and the fountain Xernd. From 
the nature of the ground, which is a steep declivity, 
the buildings in the sacred enclosure must have 
stood upon terraces; and it was probably upon the 
walls of these terraces that many of the inscriptions 
were cut which we now find at Delphi. 

The most remarkable objects in the sacred en- 
closure lay between the principal or eastern entrance 
and the temple. Both Pausanias and the strangers 


from the Castalia to the temple by the same way; 
and, consequently, the objects which they both agree 
in describing must be placed between the principal 
entrance and the temple. 

Upon entering the enclosure from the eastern gate 
the first objects seen were statues of athletes and 
other dedicatory offerings, of which Pausanias has 
given us a long account (x. 9, seq.). Their num- 
ber was very great. Even in Pliny’s time they 
were not less than 3000. (Plin. xxxiv. 7. § 7.) 
Nero alone, as we have already seen, carried off 
500 bronze statues. (Paus. x.7.§1.) Many of 
them could be seen, rising above the peribolus, by 
persons ascending the eastern road to the sanctuary. 
(Justin, xxiv. 7; Polyaen. vii. 35. § 2.) 

Pausanias and Plutarch next mention the Stone 

of the Sibyl, which was a rock rising above the 
ground, and was so called because it was the seat 
occupied by the first Sibyl. (Paus. x. 12. § 1; 
Plut. de Pyth. Or. 9; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 
304.) 
Near the Stone were the Thesauri (@ncavpoi), or 
treasuries, which did not stand on a single plat- 
form as at Olympia, but were built separately about 
the Stone as far as the great altar. They were 
small buildings, partly above and partly below the 
ground, in which were kept the more valuable offer- 
ings, and such as could not be exposed without 
injury to the air, The most celebrated of all the 
treasuries was that of the Corinthians, said to have 
been built by Cypselus, in which were preserved, 
among other things, the gold and silver offerings of 
Gyges. (Paus. x. 13. § 5; Herod. i. 14, iv. 162; 
Plut. Sap. Conviv. 21, de Pyth. Or. 12.) 
The Stoa, built by the Athenians, also served the 
purpose of a treasury. (Paus. x. 11. § 6.) It 
stood apparently east of the Stone of the Sibyl. 

Near the Stoa of the Athenians was the Boulen- 
terion (BovAevrijpiov) or Senate-House of the Del- 
phians. (Plat. de Pyth. Or. 9; Clem, Alex. Strom, 
i. p. 304.) 

In front of the temple, and under the open 
heaven, stood the great altar of Apollo, where the 
daily sacrifices were offered. It is probably the 
same as the altar mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 135) 
as a dedicatory offering of the Chians. It is called 
by Pausanias Bopds 6 péyas (x. 14. § 7), by 
Euripides Bouds (Jon, 1275, 1306, 1314), Bopol 
(422), and Bwyds Geod (1280). The court in 
which it stood is called by Euripides @vpéAn (114) 
and @vyédAa (46). Near the altar stood a brazen 
wolf, dedicated by the Delphians themselves, 
(Paus. x. 14. § 7.) 

We now come to the temple itself. It appears 
from the existing fragments of columns that the 
exterior was of the Doric order, and the interior of 
the Ionic. It would seem to have been a hexastyle 
temple, and smaller by one-seventh than the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. Still it was reckoned one of 
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the largest in Greece (Philostr. Vit. A poll. vii. 11), | 


and vied in beauty with the temples of Athens 
(Eurip. Jon, 184; Pind. Pyth, vii. 9). It bas been 
alrendy related that it was erected by the Alcmae- 
onidae, under the superintendence of the Corinthian 
architect Spintharus, after it had been burnt down 
jn nc, 548, and that the front was built of Parian 
inarble, while the remainder was of ordinary stone. 
The tympaua of the pediments of the two porticoes 
were filled with sculptures, the one with statues of 
Artemis, Leto, Apollo, the Muses, and the setting 
sun, and the other with those of Dionysus and the 
Thyiades, both of them the works of Athenian 
artists. (Paus. x. 19. $4.) Euripides has de- 
scribed five of the metopes, probably those on the 
eastern front. The subjects were, Hercales and 
lvlaus slaying the Lernacan hydra, Bellerophon 
killing the Chimaera, Zeus killing Mimas, Pallas 
killing Enceladus, and Bacchus another of the giants. 
(Eurip. Jon, 190—218.) As in the Parthenon, there 
were gilded shicids upon the architraves of the two 
fronts beneath the metopes: those in the eastern 
front were dedicated by the Athenians from the 
spoils of the Persians at Marathon, and those on the 
western front by the Actolians from the spuils of 
the Gauls. (Paus. x. 19. § 4.) 

The interior of the temple consisted of three di- 
visions, the Pronaus (péraos), the Cella (vaus, 
onxds), and the Adytum, where the oracles were ce- 
livered (&5uTov, wavteiov, xonoThpior). 

In the Pronaus stood a brazen statue of Homer 
(Pans. x. 24. § 2), and also, in the time of Herodo- 
tus, the large silver crater presented by Croesus 
(Herod. i.51). On the walls of the Pronaus were 
inscribed, by order of the Amphictyons, in golden 
Jetters, the celebrated sayings of the Seven Wise 
Men, such as * Know thyself," “ Nothing too much.” 
(Plat. de Garrul. 17; Paus, x. 24. § 1; Plin. vii. 
33.) Here also was set up in wood the fifth letter 
of the Greek alphabet, which, according to tradition, 
was dedicated in common by the Seven Wise Men. 
Tt was a simple E, which in the ancient Greck wri- 
ting also represented the diphthong «i. There were 


Various interpretations of its meaning, of which Pla-_ 


tarch has given an account in his treatise upon the 
subivet, 

The Cella was supported by Tonie columns, as 
appears from existing fragments, In it Pausanias 
saw oan altar of Poseidon, to whom the oracle be- 
longed in the most ancient times, statues of two 
Moerae or Fates, together with statues of Zeus and 
Apollo as leaders of the Fates, the hearth upon 
which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptolemus, the son 
of Achilles, and the iron chair of Pindar, on which 
he is said to have sung bis hymus to Apollo, 
(ans. x. 24. § 4. 04.) 

On the hearth burnt « perpetual fire, and near it 
was the Omphalos, or Navel-Stone, which was sup- 
posed to mark the middle point of the earth. (Aes- 
chyl. Chocph. W034, seq.; boiBhies yas petoupa- 
Aos éoria, Enrip. Jon, 461.) According to tradi- 
tion, two eagles, which hal been sent by Zeus, one 
from the east, and the other fromm the west, met 
at this point, and thus determined it to be the 
centre of the earth, (Vind. Pyth, iv. 131, vi. 3; 
Strab. ix. p. 419.) The Omphalos was a white 
Stone, adorned with stripes of various kinds, and 
upon it were the representations of the two eagles 
(ougparyds . . 
pact y' évburds, Eurip. Jon, 224; Paus, x. 16. § 
3). It is frequently represented in vase-paintings, 


Traviwuevos, Strab. cy oreue 
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in which Orestes is exhibited sitting opm 2, 

actly as described by Aeschylus, (tm. 40: ve | 
Miiller, Aeschl. Lum. § 27.) The atte of ori 
phalos is not mentioned by Pausaziw. ft ra 
clearly in the interior of the temple. for ir Aes om) 
the Pythia, in going through the temple tw tor As 
tum, perceives Orestes seated upon the Ursus 
(Eum.Le.). It probably steed, along with te © 
cred hearth, as nearly as possible in the cecty ¢ tar 
Cella. The sacred hearth was usually in the som 
of the house or the temple. Thus, the alur 2 us| 
middle of the palace at Mycenae is cailed bs Gruem 
nestra wecduparos éeotia. (Aesch. Agam jin) 

The temple was hypaethral, that is, ther «= @ 
opening in the roof of the Cella. This todos Se 
the narrative of Justin, who relates that. st« 2 
temple was attacked by the Gauls, the pons wa 
the god descend into the sanctuary threach to 
part of the roof (“per culininis aperta fiers), 
Justin, xxiv. 8). In fact, all temples wht == 1 
the interior an altar on which sacritices tere ae, 
or a hearth on which fire was kept barninz. re 
obliged to have some opening for caning ¢ Gt 
stoke, 

The Adytum, in which the oracles fem @ 
livered, was a subterraneous chamber, whict 2 a 
was allowed to enter except the priests, or the |) 
whom special pennission was given, That tar Art- 
tun was under-ground appears from the expt 
by which it is frequently designated ip the accab 
writers, and which refer not onjy to nacma ot 
and grottoes, but to chambers built uniet-7 cul 
((ated +’ Gytpa Bpdeorros, Eurip Pix-w £3, 
évrpov, Strab. ix. p 419; 7d Tow «Anderto: Tem. 
vos oxhAaqoy, Athen. xv. p. 701, ¢.; * specan’ oe 
i. 56; “ Castalium antrum,” Ov. Afet. tiv id: > 
verna,” Lucan, v. 135, 162.) It is dexruem @ 
situated in the inmost part of the tenie. 2. @ 
frequently called wuxydés. (Haus. x. 24. $5: srr& 
Aesch. Eum. 39.) No account of it i gts & 
Pausanias, who simply says that “ few ar emcad 
into the inmost part of the temple, and tha: > & 
there is a second statue of Apuilo, made @ om” 
(Paus. lc.) Ulrichs conjectures that the © reas 
into the Adytam may have been either ot the sre? 
side of the Cella, opposite the creat door of the orma5 
or on the northern side, where an excaratee aes 
be made in the rock in the direction of the oat 
Cassotis, which flowed into the Adrtum. 

Stephanus B. says (s.r. QeAgoi) that the Ae 
tum was built of five stones, by the celebratrca T= 
phonius and Agamedes, who appear in the hocwrs 
Hymn to Apollo as the onginal arctutecss a => 
temple. And it is natural to conclode the 
Adytum and the polygonal substruction of tbe = 
escaped the fire which destroyed the builtia: = 
58th Olympiad. 

In the inmost part of the Adytum stond a =a 
over a deep chasm in the earth, whence pret 
an intoxicating vapour, which was sappesed & & 
spire the priestess with the gift of propbecy. (Sos 
Lc.) This opening is described by vanoms mes 
in the ancient writers. (ydaua, Dioi xvi 26; 7 
ordua, Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 42; Mvéicer ere 
Lucian, Ner. 10, Dion Cass. Isiii. 14; * Same 
Lucan, v. 82; “ terrae foramen,” xxiv.6.) Aco 
ing to Plutarch this vapour arose from s foram 
(de Def. Or. 50, de Pyth. Or. 17), wbich & a 
by Pausanias to have been the focotsin Caecme 
that disappeared beneath the cround iv the Adr729 
(x. 24.§7). Pausanias also relates that the ene’ 
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as discovered in consequence of some shepherds, 
bo bud driven their flocks to the spot, becoming 
spiel by the vapour and uttering prophecies (x. 
37) The Pythia sat upon the tripod when she 
we the oracles of Apollo, and the object of it was 
pevvent her falling into the chasm. (Diod. xvi. 
i} Between the three legs of the tripod hung a 
rakur veasel, called Aé€ys and cortina, in which 
we preserved the bones and teeth of the Pythian 
rent. (Dionys. Per. 441, and Eustata. ad loc. ; 
cv. ad Wirg. Aen. iii, 360, vi. 317.) For a 
ler description of this tripod, see Dict. of Ant. 
t. Tripee. No vapour is now found issuing from 
¢ part of the Delphian rocks. 
('jua leaving the temple, we again follow Pau- 
tae in bis account of the remaining objects, which 
serth of the temple within the peribolus. Pau- 
das, opom going out of the temple, turned to the 
', where he noticed a peribolus enclosing the tomb 
Necptolerous, the son of Achilles, to whom the 
phians offered sacagfices every year. (Paus. x. 
§ 6; Strab. ix. p. 421.) He was said to have 
¢ murdered in the temple, near the sacred hearth ; 
the manner of his death was differently related. 
ave the ruins of the temple, and a little to the 
t. Clrichs noticed the remains of an ancient wall, 
ict he supposed to be a part of the peribolus of 
tamb ef Neoptolemus. 
‘ul! bigher up above the tomb, was the stone 
eh Cronus was said to have swallowed instead of 
=o Zeus, atl afterwards to have vomited up. 
aa Le.) Upon leaving the stone, and returning 
& were to the temple, Pausanias came to the 
itum Cassotis (Kaccortis), the access to which 
»throagh a amali wall built near it (x. 24. § 7). 
vos identities Cassotis with the fountain near 
thireh of St. Nicolaus, before which are some 
wins of an ancient polygonal wall. Pausanias 
ther mya, as we have already seen, that the Cas- 
s dveed into the Adytaum. Accordingly, we find 
t the fountain of St. Nicolans lies immediately 
«e the ruims of the temple; and lower down the 
ee vow find some water springing out of the 
ead at the present Jfelienicé, which water is 
tably the sarne that once flowed into the Adytum, 
has new made an exit for itself below, in conse- 
cxe being buried by the ruins of the temple. 
greviens travellers had identified the Cassctis 
& the fountain Aernd, which flows between the 
ro of the theatre and the Stadium; but, in addi- 
n to other objections that might be urged, it is 
jumtde to believe that the peribolus of the temple 
wnded so far. 
The name Cassotis occurs only in Pansanias, but 
» Svamtain itself is mentioned in other ancient 
era. It is mentioned in the Homeric Hymn asa 
etiully flowing fountain, where Apollo slew the 
yext (us dpoll. 300); and Euripides alludes to 
a watering the sacred grove surrounding this 
trple (Jom, 112). This sacred grove, which 
i» quently mentioned by the ancient writers, con- 
@et of iaurel-trees and myrtles, but one laurel-tree 
particular was called pre-eminently the Pythian 
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| private houses were generally too small for such a 
purpose. The Delphian Lesche was adorned with 
| two large paintings by Polygnotus, dedicatory of- 
ferings of the Cnidians; the painting on the right 
bun represented the capture of Troy and the de- 
parture of the Greeks, and that on the left the 
descent of Ulysses into Hades. A long description 
of these pictures is given by Pausanias (x. 25—31; 
comp. Plut. de Def. Or. 6, 47; Plin. xxxv. 9. 8, 35). 
The figure of Cassandra was particularly admired. 
(Lucian, Jmag. 7.) 

The site of the theatre is marked by a bigh wall, 
a little to the west of the Cassotis. This wall, which 
is covered by several] inscriptions, was the southern 
wall of the theatre, which, as usual with Grecian 
theatres, was built in a semicircular form upon the 
slope of the hill. The inner part of the theatre is 
almost entirely covered, and only a smal] portion of 
the upper seats is visible. It appears from an in- 
scription that the theatre lay within the Pythian 
sanctuary (Bickh, /nser. No. 1710), and according 
to Pausanias it adjoined the wall of the enclosure 
(x. 32. §1). Accordingly, the ruins of the theatre 
determine the extent of the enclosure to the north- 
west. In the theatre the musical contests of the 
Pythian games were carried on, from the earliest to 
the latest times. (Plut. de Def. Or. 8.) 

Ascending from the Peribolus (¢ravaSdyr: 38 dx 
Tov wepiGdAov, Paus. x. 32. § 1), Pausanias came 
to a statue of Dionysus, and then to the Stadium, 
situated in the highest part of the city. It was 
built of Parnassian stone, but was adorned with 
Pentelic marble by Herodes Atticus. (Pans. L c.; 
Philostr. Vit. Sophist. ii. p. 550.) There are still 
considerable remains of the Stadium, now called 
Lékkoma, and its whole length may be distinctly 
traced. Many of the seats remain, composed of the 
native rock; but the Pentelic marble with which it 
was decorated by Herodes Atticus is no longer found. 
It has been already mentioned that the Stadium was 
originally in the maritime plain, where it continued 
to be in the time of Pindar (Pyth. xi. 20, 73); and 
we do not know when it was removed to the city. 

It has been shown above that the large fountain 
Kerna near the Stadium was not the Castalia. 
There can be little doubt that the ancient name of 
Kerndé was Devtrnusa (AeAgoiea), which we 
learn from Stephanus B. was the fountain of the 
place (s. ». AeAgol). The Castalia, from its po- 
sition, could supply only the lower and eastern part 
of the city; and that the Pylaea, in the western part 
of the city, was well provided with water is expressly 
stated by Plutarch (de Pyth. Or. 29). It is not 
improbable that Kepra, the modern name of the 
fountain, is only a corruption of the ancient «phrn. 

Pylaea (MvAala) was a suburb of Delphi, on the 
road to Crissa. It derived its name from the meet- 
ing of the Amphictyonic Council in this place, the 
council, as is well known, being called Pylaea. In 
the time of Plutarch, Pylaea was provided with 
“temples, synedria, and fountains.” The synedria 
"appear to have been built in later times for the use 
_of the Amphictyons; and the two ancient walls sup- 
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svi, and branches of it were used for sacred pur- | porting the artificial platform, upon which the chapel 
=e within the temple. | of St. Elias stands, are probably the remains of such 
ASeve the Cassotis was the Lescne (Aéoxn) of a building. (Plut. de Pyth, Or. 29; Dion Chry- 
@ Uelphians (Pans. x. 25. § 1), part of the stone | sost. Or. ixxvii, p. 414.) A little above the chapel 
oe at which was discovered by Ulrichs in the out- | of St. Elias, in the direction of the Stadium, there 
chiiires of a house above the fountain of St. Nico- | are some ancient sepulchres cut out of the rock. 

as, Leschae were public buildings, in which | It was upon approaching the suburb of Pylaea that 
wens might meet together and converse, since | Ermenes was attacked by the conspirators, for the 
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buildings mentioned by Livy are evidently those of 
Pylaea (“ escendentibus ad templum a Cirrha, prius- 
quim perveniretur ad frequentia aedificiis loca,” 
Liv. xlii. 15). 

Above Delphi was the celebrated cave called Co- | 
RYCIUM (7d Kwpdxiov &erpov), distant, according . 
to Leake, about 7 miles from the city, to the north- 
eastward, and about the same distance to the 
north-west of Ardak&hora. The usual way from 
Kastri to the heights of Parnassus leads past the | 
Stadium, and then turns more to the west than the , 
ancient path, which ascended the mountain im- 
mediately above the city. The ancient way was | 
an astonishing work. It was a zigzag path, con- 
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| above, p.764,b.] When the Persians wer man. 
,ing upon Delphi, the inhabitants tek min 
this cave (Herod. viii. 36), and it bas bea s+: 


4 


for the same purpose by the inbabitants of Amcor 
in recent times. 
According to Ulrichs, the Corycian care ik ot 


called ZapayravaAr by the peasants, fre vere 
supposed to contain 40 chambers (im Tropes, 
Tec capaKxovTa avAai). 

Pausanias says, that “ from the Corr 
it is difficult even for a well-girt man w 
suminits of Parnassus; that they were abs 
clouds; and that upon them the Thriad- 


their frantic rites in honour of Divns-us and Low” 


> +2 


sth. oll 





sisting of more than a thousand steps cut out of | 
the hard rock, and forming an uninterrupted flight | 
of steps to the highlands above. There are still | 
considerable remains of it, but it is now seldom 
used, as the modern path is easier. It takes abont 
two hours to reach the highlands of Parnassus, 
which are divided by hills and mountain-summits 
into a number of larger and smaller valleys and 
ravines, partly covered with forests of pine and fir, 
and partly cultivated as arable and pasture land, 
This district extends about 16 miles in a west- 
erly direction from the foot of the highest sum- 
mit. It formed the most valuable part of the ter- 
ritory of Delphi. Leake describes it as ‘* a country | 
of pasture, interspersed with firs, and peopled with 
shepherds ‘and their floc ks,” and remarks that he | 

‘occasionally passed fields of wheat, barley, and 
oats all yet green, though it was the 27th of July, 
and the harvest in the plains of Boeotia had been 
completed a month before.” 

The Coryeian cave is situated in the mountain | 
on the northern side of the valley. It is thus | 
described by Leake: —‘“ We ascended more than _ 
half-way to its summit, when a small triangular 
entrance presented itself, conducting into the great 
chamber of the cavern, which is upwards of 200 
feet in length, and about 40 high in the middle. 
Drops of water from the roof had formed large cal- | 
carvous crystallizations rising at the bottom, and | 
others were suspended from every part of the roof 
and sides. The inner part of this great hall is 
rugged and irregular; but after climbing over some 
rocks, we arrived at another small opening leading 
into a second chamber, the length of which is near 
100 feet, and has a direction nearly at a right angle 
with the outer cavern, In this inner apartment 
there is again a narrow opening, but inaccessible 
without a ladder; at the toot of the ascent to it is 
a small natural opening.” Pausanias sars (x. 32. 
§ 2) that there were 60 stadia from Delphi toa) 
brazen statue, from whence it was easier to ascend 
to the cavern on foot than on a horse and mule; 
and, accordingly, Leake supposes the statue to have 
stood at the foot of the mountain, since the distance 
from thence to Delphi is nearly that mentioned 
by Pausanias. The latter writer remarks that this 
cave is larger than any of the other celebrated ca- 
verns which he had seen, and that a person can 
proceed a very long way through it even without 
atorch, He adds that it was sacred to Pan and 
the Nymphs, which is also attested by other ancient 
writers, and is confirmed by an inscription found in | 
the cave. (Strab. ix. p. 417; Aesch. Lum, 22; | 
Bickh, Jnser. No. 1728; Raikes, in Walpole's Col- 
lection, vol. i, p. 314.) Pan and the Nyinphs were 
regarded as the companions of Dionysus, whee | 
orgies were celebrated upon these heights. [See | 








Tim. 3; Schol. ad Pind. O1. ix. 70; “Apelee 


(x. 32.§ 7). The way from the Corre: a> 
to the highest summit of Parnassus tort: 
north-east. The summit which the tra. 
last reaches, but which is only the seed ib x 
is called Gerontobrachos (4 Teparrédpayes) 
its northern and eastern sides lay creat tase 
snow, which never melt. Ugposite to it, ws 
the east, there rises in a conical ferm the 5. 
summit of Parnassus, upwards of S000 ie 
height, called Lykéri by the peasants, who me. 
it the highest point of the world, from #lct te 
Polis (i. e. Constantinople) may be seen. 
Parnassus, with its many summits and be? lee 
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| is called by the inhabitants Lidéyrn (Audcawm. 


a word which is usually supposed to be a acta 
of Avxwpeia, the ancient name of the biches sae 
mit of Parnassus. But Ulrichs considers Leis 
an Albanian word, observing that ancett te~t 
words, the roots of which have retains! thee tem 
ing, are never changed so much in the zur 
Greek language, and that Av«épi, the uaze / 
highest summit, is the representative @ Ue o@ 
word Avagpeioy, since modern Greek work eo 
in ¢ are shortened forms of the termiratha—o 
or —ewv, Stephanus B. (s. 7. Aveayea) o> 
tions a Lycoreium, which appears to hare be. 4 
sanctuary of the Lycorian Zeus, whose ater se @ 
the highest summit of Parnassus, where ae at 
is said to have landed after the Delug (Le 


- 
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on, 


» § 2. ) 
lV. Mopern Avrnorities. 


The antiquities of Athens for a kag tir > 
grossed the attention of travellers; and » bir ™ 
known of Delphi, that when Spon visited Gree © 
1676 he first looked for the ruins of the ot & 
Sdlona, the ancient Amphissa. He afterwarcr => 
covered the site of Delphi, bat erronecus!y = 
the temple to have stood upon the same ste = = 
church of St. Elias; he rightly ideotineal de t= 
talian fountain and the position of the gnmtas* 
A more accurate account of the ruins a im. 
was given by Chandler (a. p. 1765), ¥i2 ~ 
mined more correctly the site ef the tent. 
published several inscriptions which he for D7 
Clark, Dodwell, and Gell did not add mor: 
information; bat Leake has given us a0 & 


~ 


x? 


am 
eB 


‘of the place, distinguished by his usaal sao 


and Jearning, which is far superior to any pret-“4 
description. (Northern Greece, vel. & pio*! 
Still even his accurate account has been supers 
by the fuller description of Ulichs, whe pert 
several weeks at Delphi in 1838, and pubsecoe ~" 
results of his investigations under the tre = 
Reisen und Forschungen in Griecheaiand, bee>% 
1840. To this valuable work we are imiest 8 
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acensiderable part of the preceding article. The 
madern works relating to the temple of Delphi are 
eamerated in the Dict, of Ant. art. Oraculum, 
The imseriptions discovered by K. O. Miiller at 
lviphi are published and illustrated by Curtius, 
duecdota Delphica, Berol. 1843. 
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DELPHI'NIUM. [Cmuos, p. 610, b.J 

DELPHI'NIUM (AeAgisiov), the port-town of 
repos. [Onorvs.] 

DELTA. The appellation of Delta, or the trian- 
riar land, was given to various regions by the 
toeks, and implies a space of land bounded by two 
¢ mare diverging branches of a river, and resembling, 
4 the general form of its area, the fourth letter of 
be tireek alphabet. These were the Deltas of the 
xtee, the Ister, the Rhone, the Padus or Eridanus: 
wt the mame was originally and specially conferred 
gen that triangular region which lies between the 
irptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and the Mediterra- 
an sea. Among the Greeks this tract of alluvial 
a bere various designations. (7d AéAra; the 
seer Country, h xarw xedpa, Ptol. iv. 5. § 55; 
peyaros ybawr Ne:A@tis, Aesch. Prom. 814; Strab. 
vi. p. 791; Herod. ii. 6, seq.; Diod. i. 34, seq.; 
‘iv. 9.89.) [Anoyrrvs.] [W. B D.] 

bELUS. [ De Los. } 

DEMETAE. [Dutetae.] 

DEME’TRIAS (Anuntpids), a town of Assyria, 
ated by Strabo to have been in the neighbourhood 
{ Arbela (xvi. p. 738; Steph. B. s.¢.). Isidore of 
“erax. mentions another place of this name in 
un hemi, [V.] 

DEME’TRLAS (Anuntpids: Eth. Anunrpieds), 
ety of Magnesia in Thessaly, situated at the head 
'the Pagusaean gulf, was founded about B. c. 290 
 [ecnetrius Poliorcetes, who removed thither the 
habitants of Nelia, Pagasae, Ormenium, Rhizus, 
vpias, Olizon, Boebe and lolcos, all of which were 
‘ereards included in the territory of Demetrias. 
woah, ix. p. 436.) It soon became an important 
ws, and the favourite residence of the Macedonian 
sa It was favourably situated for commanding 
ne interior of Thessaly, as well as the neighbouring 
ra; amd such was the importance of its position 
ust it was called by the last Philip of Macedon one 
the three fetters of Greece, the other two being 
‘alcis and Corinth. (Pol. xvii. 11; Liv. xxxii. 37.) 
cake remarks that it may have been recommended 

iw kings of Macedonia as a residence “ not more 
@ cla convenience as a military and naval station 
i the centre of Greece, than for many natural ad- 
tages, in some of which it seems to have been 

“y preferable to Pella. The surrounding seas and 
~tile districts of Thessaly supplied an abundance of 
te teessaries and laxuries of life: in summer the 
eeities is cool and salubrious, in winter mild, even 
3 the interior of Thessaly is involved in snow or 
© The cape on which the town stood commands 

Leastifnl view of the gulf, which appears like an 


earive lake surrounded by rich and varied scenery ; | 
* waghbouring woods supply an abundance of | 
‘ ¢htfal retreats, embellished by prospects of the | 
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Aegaean sea and its islands, while Mount Pelion 
might at once have afforded a park, an icehouse, 
and a preserve of game for the chase.” 

After the battle of Cynoscephalae, p. c. 196, De- 
metrias was taken away from Philip, and garrisoned 
by the Romans. (Pol. xviii. 28; Liv, xxiii. 31.) 
In n.c. 192, it was surprised by the Aetolians; and 
the news of its defection from the Romans determined 
Antiochus to defer no longer his departure to Greece, 
(Liv. xxxv, 34,43.) After the return of Antiochus 
to Asia in B.C. 191, Demetrias surrendered to Philip, 
who was allowed by the Romans to retain possession 
of the place. (Liv. xxxvi. 33.) It continued in the 
hands of Philip and his successor till the over- 
throw of the Macedonian monarchy at the battle of 
Pydua, p.c. 169. (Liv. xliv. 13.) Demetrias is 
mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century (p. 642, 
ed. Wesseling). 

The ancient town is described by Leake as occu- 
pying “the southern or maritime face of a height, 
now called Goritza, which projects from the coast 
of Magnesia, between 2 and 3 miles to the southward 
of the middle of Volo. Though little more than 
foundations remains, the inclosure of the city, which 
was less than 2 miles in circumference, is traceable 
in almost every part. On three sides the walls fol- 
lowed the crest of a declivity which falls steeply to 
the east and west, as well as towards the sea. To 
the north the summit of the hill, together with an 
oblong space below it, formed a small citadel, of 
which the foundations still subsist. A level space 
in the middle elevation of the height was conveniently 
placed for the central part of the city. The acropolis 
contained a large cistern cut in the rock, which is 
now partly filled with earth . . . Many of 
the ancient streets of the town are traceable in the 
level which lies midway to the sea, and even the 
foundations of private houses: the space between one 
street and the next parallel to it, is little more than 
15 feet. About the centre of the town is a hollow, 
now called the lagdmi or mine, where a long rectan- 
gular excavation in the rock, 2 feet wide, 7 deep, 
and covered with flat stones, shows by marks of the 
action of water in the interior of the channel that it 
was part of an aqueduct, probably for the purpose of 
conducting some source in the height upon which 
stood the citadel, into the middle of the city.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 375, seq.) 





COIN OF DEMETRIAS, 


DEMONNE'SI or DEMONE’SI (Anuévvnoo: 
Eth. Anuovvficws). Hesychius (s. v. Anyuorrhavos 
xdAxos) says that there are two islands near By- 
zantium, which are called by the common name 
Demonnesi, but have severally the names Chalcitis 
and Pityusa. These belong to the Prince's Isles, 
[Cuarcrris.] Stephanus (s. ¢. Anudyncos) de- 
scribes Demonesus as an island near Chalcedon, 
where cyanum and chrysocolla were found. In 
another place (8.0. XaAxeris), where Stephanus is 
citing Artemidorus, the islands Pityodes, Chalcitis, 
and Prote are mentioned. It is sometimes assured 
that the Demonesus of Stephanns is the same as his 
Chalcitis; but he does not say so, nor does his de- 
scription of the two agree. Pliny oe places 
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sts ryasive ty Nicomedia; and he also men- 

~ . « * 3 acd Prrvades.  Tityodes seems to 

~ 2s aessaniof Prinkipo, east of Chalcitis. 
wecth while to attempt to reconcile the 
The simnplest explanation is to follow 
fess nny Who says that Chalcitis and Pityodes 
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soe coe Dermonesi. Prote retains its name. ‘There 
sm ar east eizht islands in the group of the Prince's 


‘sites some rocks, [G. L.] 

Oe NDRUBOSA (AerdpwiOoca, Arrian, Ind. c. | 

27°. 4 place on the coast of Gedrosia, in the district | 
tte lethvophagi, visited by Nearchus’s fleet. Dr. , 
\V-.cent thinks that it is the Aepavn BidAa of | 
Prelemy (vi. 8. § 9), and the Derenobilla (Aepero- | 
§:\\a) of Marcian (p, 23), and that it is, perhaps, 
ret resented by the modern Daram, (Voy. of Nearch. 
vel. i. pe 252. 

DENTHELE’TAE (AevOnArjra, Strab. vii. p. 
31S; AavOadjra, Steph. B.; Denseletae, Cie. mn 
Pis. 34; Plin. iv. 11), a Thracian people who oecu- 
pied a district called, after them, Dentheletica (day- 
tmAnrikh, Ptol. iii, 11. § 8), which scems to have 
herdered on that occupied by the Maedi towards the 
SE., near the sources of the Strynnon, Philip, son 
of Demetrius, in his fruitless expedition to the sum- 
mit of Mount Haemns after rejoining his camp in 
Maedica, made an incursion into the country of the 
Dentheletae, for the sake of provision. (Liv. x}. 22. 
(Comp. Polyb. xxiv. 6; Dion Cass. li, 23; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii, p. 474.) LE. 3B. J.] 

DENTHELIA‘TIS. [Messenra.] 

DEOBRI'GA (Acd6prya). 1. (Brinnos or Mi- 
randa de Ebro), a town of the Autrigenes in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the high road from Astarica 
to Coesaraugusta. (/tin. Ant. p. 454; Ptol. ii. 6 
§ 53. 

: 3. of town of the Vettones in Lusitania, only 
mentioned by Ptolemy; its site is unknown. (Ptol. 
ii, 5. § 9.) iF. S.] 

DEOBRIGULA (Aeo€pryovAa: Burgos ?), 
town of the Mernogt or Turmodogi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the high road from Asturieca to 
Caesarangusta, 15 M. 2. from Segisamo, and 21 M.P. 
from oe (/tin, Ant. pp. 449, 454; Ptol. ii. 
6. $52.) Its exact position is disputed. Cortes 
places “it at Urhiel, Lapic at Tardajoz, and Men- 
telle at Burgos. (Geog. Comp. Esp. Mod. p. 
336.) [P. S.] 

DEOTUM. [Forrunatae.] 

DERAE (dépat), a place in Messenia, where a 
hattle was fought between the Messenians and Lace- 
daemonians in the second Messenian War. (Paus. iv. 
15. $ 4. 

DERANEBILLA. [Denxpronosa.] 

PERANGAE, [Drancar.] 

DERBE (Aep6n: Eth. AepShrns), a fortified 
place in Isauria, and a port, according to Stephanus 
(s. v.); but the port (Acai) is manifestly a mistake, 
and it has been proposed by the French translators of 
Strabo to write Aizen for it. Stephanus also speaks 
of the form Derbeia as probally in use; and of the 
form Derme, according to Capito; and some, he says, 
called it Delbia (AeA€eia), which in the language of 
the Lycaonians means “ juniper.” The last remark 
rather contradicts the first part of the description, 
which places Derbe in Isanria; and we know from 
the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 6—21) that Derbe 
was in Lyeaonia, St. Paul went from Teonium to 
Lystra, and from Lystra to Derbe, Both Lystra and 
Derbe were in Lycaonia. 

Strabo (p.569) places Derbe “on the sides” of 
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Isauria, and almost in Cappadocia. It wart ¢ + 
dence of Antipater,a great robber. He wa ota 
and killed by Amyntas, who seized Derbe an: 
rest of Antipater’s possessions, Cicero, in a leu: 
to Q. Philippus, proconsul (8. ¢. 54), specks of ue 
hospitable relations between himself ard Arvo, 
and he adds that they were exceedingly mo. 


' Philippus, who was at this time procons7] « Asa 


was displeased with Antipater for seme react. Er 
had the sons of Antipater in his power, ar: Com 
writes to him on their behalf. It dues mtr 
when Cicero made this respectable acqnairta = hk 
could not be when he was proconsul of Cikca (a« 
51), if the letter to Philippus is assizned to tle mv 
time; but the date of the letter seems Gravfil x: 
ene does not see at what time Cicero ei Gr 
become acquainted with Antipater, exceyt dans is | 
Cilician proconsuls ship. 
The position of Derbe is not certain Stnilein | 
534), when he says that the eleventh poar‘eetcs - 
Cappadocia [Caprapocta, p. 507, b.] waseate § | 
as fur as Derbe, may intend to incluie Drea 
though he says elsewhere, as we have seen. ‘i 
Derbe is in Lycaonia, After Strabo's tive, De 
formed, with Laranda and the ad’acert pure 
Taurus, a district called Antiochana, which ras * 
tween Lycaonia and Tyanitis, (Ptol v. 6.) Lat 
(Asia Minor, p. 101) concludes that * Dere ecat 
in the great Lycaonian plain, not far fre-a the C- 
lician Taurns, on the Cappedocian side 4 Leva, 
a situation precisely agreeing with thst of tie s<3 
called the 1001 churches of Meant Kan-2:*’ 
It was certainly further than Lystra from Iez ™. 
as St. Paul's travels show. Hamilton (few st2 
&e, vol. ii, p. 313) thinks that Derhe may barr = | 
at a place now called Dirlé, a name whkh reez.* 
the form Delbia, Dirlé is some distance sz 7 
the lake of Ak Ghiewl, but near enonch ty ® & 
scribed with reference to the lake; which ruks? 
almost certain that the passace of Stepharcs our 
sately corrected. The position of Lrstra alsy 4 
is rightly fixed at Bir Bin Kiliseeh, whee to | 
are ruins, corresponds with that of Iconjum ( K.s#4! | 
und Dirleé. [G.L? | 
_DERBICCAE or DETRBICES (Aep§anx, Pl | 
.10.§ 2; Aelian, V. #7. iv. 1; Steph Ree | 
Notsees Strab, xi. pp. 508, 514, 520; Dial 
rasp Dionys. Per. 734, 738; Derhiers, ¥-4 
iii, 5. § A), a tribe, apparently of Sertliss ates 
settled in Margiana, on the left bank of the Ora 
between it, the Caspian sea, and Hyteatia T+ 
seem to have borne various names, suzhur Ca 
from one to the other,—as Ctesiasg, op the ax 7 
of Stephanus, appears to have added to thos same 
above, those of Derbii and Derbissi, Strate (ttl 
gives a curious account of their manners, ¥.<2 
clearly those of Seythians, “ They warSip.” 537 
he, “the earth; they neither sacritice nur s27 4" 
female; but they put to death those awry them #3" 
have exceeded their seventieth year, and te pert 
kin has the right to eat his fiesh. Ther sta_* 
and then bury : old women. If any cw Zs agit 
his seventieth year, he is not eaten, bat bo 
Aclian mentions the same anrcdte and “Tt: 5 
that the persons slain are first oft red in Sacro °F 
and tben eaten in solemn feast (V. 27. iv. 1). Sate 
(xi. p. 517) had already shown that the mrt *" 
the people along the shores 8° oS" To 
ceedingly barbarous. 
DERIS (Aepis), a sm ~ 
on the bay of Mclas. (S 
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DERIS or DERRHIS (Aédpis, Strab. xvii. p. 799; 
bédks, Ptol. iv. 5. §7; Aédpoy or A¢fha, Stadiasm. 
a 446), & promontory on the coast of Marmarica in 
§, Africa, between the harbours of Leucaspis and 
heeniews, named from a black rock in the shape of 
i biden Pacho takes it for the headland now called 
oe (Voyage dans la sedeaters eT p- 

DERRETS (Aéphus, Ptol. iii. 13. § 12; Strab. vii. 
236; Steph. B. ae. Topaivy; Mela, ii. 3. § 1: C. 
Drspano), the promontory of Sithonia that closes 
iv gulf of Torone toSE. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
ol. fi. p 319.) [E.B.J.] 

DERRHIUM (Adppior), a place in Laconia on 
f. Taygetus, containing a statue of Artemis Der- 
tists in the open air, and near it a fountain called 
itenas. (Pans. iii.20.§7.) The site of the place is 
orertain. Stephanus B, calls it Dena (4. v. Aépa), 
ol rives as Ethnic names Acpaios and Aepedrns. 

DERTO'NA (Adp@wvr, Strab. v. p. 217; Aeprava, 
‘ol ii. 1. § 35: Tortona), an important city of 
éyuria, situated in the interior of that province, at 
¢ nerthern foot of the Apennines, and on the high 
ad leading from Gena to Placentia. The Itine- 
wires place it 51 miles from the latter city, and 71 
om Genaa, but this last distance is greatly over- 
atel. (Jt, Ant. pp. 288, 294.) Strabo speaks 
' it m one of the most considerable towns in this 
ert of Italy, and we learn from Pliny that it was a 
veran colony. Velleius mentions it among those 
amied under the republic, though its date was un- 
vain; but it appears to have been recolonised 
uler Au , from whence we find it bearing in 
wriptions the title of “ Jnlia Dertona.” (Vell. 
= £ 35; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 7; Orell. Inser. 74.) 
‘mms Brutus encamped here on his march in 
met of Antoninus, after the battle of Mutina 
‘wt. of Fam, xi. 10), and it was one of the places 
acre a body of troops was usually stationed during 
ro later ages of the empire. (Not. Dign. ii. p. 121.) 

‘s-ny erroneously places Dertona among the Tau- 
=; its trae position is clearly marked by Strabo 
‘a the Itineraries, as well as by the modern town 
' Tortoma, which retains the ancient name. Many 
srieat tombs were extant here in the time of Clu- 
mnsand a remarkable sareophagus ie still preserved 
the cathedral, (Cluver. Jtal, p.81; Millin, Voy. 
+ Piemomt, vol. ii. p. 281.) [E. H. B.} 

MERTOYSA (Aepraoa or Aeptaécea, Strab. ili 
p 159, 160; Ptol. ii. 4. § 64; Colonia Julia Au- 
sita Dertosa, coins: Eth. Dertosani, Plin. iii. 3. s. 

Tortosa), a city of the Tlereaones in Hispania 
wracenensia, on the left bank of the Iberus (£re), 
* far above the delta of the river, which was here 
sed by the high road from Tarraco to Carthago 
oa. (ftin, Ant. p. 399; Mela, ii. 6; Suet. Gal. 

‘) Though only mentioned by Pliny as one of 
» cities cirism Romanorum, it is proved to have 
= a colony by the assertion of Strabo and the epi- 
‘apis of its coins, all of which belong to the early 
=pue, and bear the heads of Julius Caesar, Au- 
wtes, and Tiberius. (Florez, Med. de Eep. vol. i. 

ie Mionnet, vol. i. pp. 40, 44, Suppl. i. p. 81; 

ini, p. 138; Eckhel, vol. i. p 47.) [P. 8.] 

“UP RUSIACI. [Pens] 

DEEVE'NTIO, in Britain, mentioned in the first 

therary as being seven miles from York, in the 
ovction of Delgovitia (Market Weighton). Some 

ee it an the Derwent. R. G. L.J 

DESSOBEI GA, a town of the Murnoat, or 


‘wrmadigi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 15 M.P. W. 
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of Segixamo, on the high road from Asturica to 
Caesarangusta, (Jtin, Ant. p.449.)  —([P. S.] 
DESUDABA, a place in Maedica of Macedonia, 
75 M. P. from Alana, on the Axius, where the mer- 
cenaries of the Gauls who had been summoned by 
Perseus in the memorable campaign of B, c. 168, 
took up their position. (Liv. xliv. 26.) Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 472) has placed it at 
or near Kwménovo, on one of the confluents of the 
Upper Axins, [E. B. J.) 
DESUVIATES, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, 
known only from a few words of Pliny (iii. 4), who 
says, “ regio Anatiliorum, et intus Desuviatium 
Cavarumque.” The Anatilii are supposed to have 
been at the mouth of the Rhone, and probably they 
occupied part at least of the isle of Camargue. ‘The 
position of the Cavares, north of the Durance 
[Cavanes], is known; and there remains no place 
for the Desuviates except the small district south of 
the Durance, between the Durance and the Rhone, 
If this is so, ‘the Desuviates were surrounded on the 
east and south by the Salyes. [G. L.] 
DE'TUMO. [Decusa]. 
DETUNDA. [Decuma]. 
DEUCALEDONICUS OCEANUS (Aounxade- 
dér0s ‘Oxeavds), the name given by Ptolemy to the 
ocean on the north of the Britannic Islands. “ The 
table” of the British Isles “is bounded on the north 
by that” ocean “which is called Hyperborean or 
Deucaledonian” (viii. 3. § 2). The word occurs 
again in Marcianus Heracleota, whose text, for these 
parts at least, is but an abridgment of Ptolemy's. 
In another part of his work, this latter calls it 
“Deucaledonian or Sarmatic.” [DicaLeponar; 
Pictt. | [R. G.L.] 
DEURIOPUS (Acuptoros, Strab. v. pp. 326, 327 ; 
Aoupiowos, Steph. B.), a subdivison of Paeonia in 
Macedonia, the limits of whieh cannot be ascertained, 
but which, with Pelagonia and Lyncestis, compre- 
hends the country watered by the Erigon and its 
branches. Bryanium, and Stymbara, an important 
place on the frontier of regal Macedonia, belonged 
to Deuriopus. (Liv. xxxia. 54; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 306.) (E.B.J.] 
DEVA (Anova, Ptol. ii. 6. § 8), or DEVA'LES 
(Mela, iii. 1), a small river on the N. coast of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, probably identical with the 
stream now called Dera, near S. Sebastian. (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 300.) [P. S.] 
DEVA. 1. Phe nameof the river Dee, in Cheshire. 
Just, however, as Denventio, though really the 
name of the Derwent, denotes a town on that river 
rather than the river itself, Deva means a town on 
the Deva rather than Deva (Dee) the river. The 
exact figure of speech by which this change is 
brought about is uncertain. Perhaps the fuller form 
may have been Ad Devam or Ad Derventionem. No- 
thing, however, is more certain than that the name in 
both the cases before ns (as well as in certain others) 
is originally and primarily the name of the rirer 
rather than the station, Another form is Deuna, 
given by Ptolemy as a city of the Cornabii, Viro- 
conium and the station of the Twentieth Legion (or 
the Victorious) being the other two. As the Cor- 
nabii lay between the Ordovices of North Wales and 
the Coritani of Leicester and Lincolnshire, these 
correspond more or less with the present counties of 
Derby, Stafford, and Cheshire. 1n the second Itine- 
rary we find the station Deva Leug. xx. vietrix, in 
which (as far at least as the name of the station 
goes) we probably have the better reading. The com- 
3p 2 
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plication hereby engendered consists in the distine- 
tion suggested by Ptolemy between Deana and Deva, 
it being assumed that the latter is the station of the 
Twentieth Legion; a complication which, though not 
very iinportant, still requires unravelling. Possibly 
there were two stations on the Dee (Ad Devam). 
Possibly there was a change of station between the 
time of Ptolemy and the author of the Itinerary. 

The Roman remains at Chester are important, 
numerous, and well described. (See Ormerod’s Hts. 
tory of Cheshire, vol.i. p. 295.) The Roman streets 
may be traced by the existence of pavements under 
the present existing street, some feet below the sur- 
face of the soil. The walls, too, of Chester follow 
their old Roman outline, and probably stand, for the 
greater part of their circuit, on Roman foundations, 
A postern on the bank of the Dee, called the Ship- 
gate, consisting of a cireular arch, is supposed to be 
Roman. Altars, coins, baths, with hypocausts and 
figures, have also been found. The earliest inserip- 
tion is one bearing the name of Commodus, not the 
emperor so called, but “ Cejonius Commodus qui et 
Aelins Verus appellatus est” (Spartian, Hadrian), 
who was adopted by Hadrian. One of the sta- 
tues, supposed to represent either Atys or Mithras, 
bears a Phrygian bonnet on the head, a short vest 
on the body, and a declining torch in the hand. 
Others are given to Minerva, to Aesculapius, and to 
other more truly Roman deities. Sepulchral vases, 
too, have been found. 

2. A river in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
being the third from the promontory of the Novantae 
(Wigton), in a southern direction, —the Abravan- 
nus and the Tena acstuary being the first and second. 
The Dee in Galloway. (R. G. L.) 

DEVANA (Anovava), in North Britain, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 19) as the chief town of 
the Texali (Taezali), a people of Aberdeenshire, 
situated on the Aberdeenshire Dee. (See Deva = 
Chester.) {[K.G.L.] 

DEVELTUS, DEVELTON, DIBALTUM, DE- 
BELLION (AeoveAros), « town in the east of 
Thrace, to the west of Apollonia (Ptol. iii, 11. § 11; 
Hierel. p. 635; Theophan. p. 422: Plin. iv. 18; Amm. 
Mare. xxxi. 8, who calls it Debelcum ; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 6). According to Zonaras (ii. p. 155), the place 
afterwards received the name Zagora, which it still 
bears, [L. S.] 

DIA (Ala), a sinall island which lies 40 stadia 
(Stadiasm.) from the Heracletum of Cnossus in 
Crete (Strab, x. p. 484; Plin. iv. 20); the modern 
Standia, (Map of Crete, Afus. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. 
p. 308.) [E B.J.J 

DIA (Ata: Eth. Avevs), “a town of Bithynia on 
the Pontus.” (Steph. B. s.r. Sia.) Marcian (Peripl. 
p. 70) places it 60 stadia cast of the mouth of the 
Hypius, which river is between the Sangarius and 
Heraclea. The name in Marcian, Sias wéAus, may 
be a mistake for Diospolis, which Ptolemy has (v. 1). 
It seems probable that the Dia of Stephanus and 
this Diospolis are the sane. There are some very 
rare coins with the epigraph Auas, which Sestini 
assigns to this place, (G.L.} 

DIA. [Bosronus, p. 422, a.] 

DIABE’TAE (Ata6pra: Eth, Avafaraios). 
Stephanus B. (s. v.) speaks of the Diabetae as islands 
about Syme, which is an island off the Carian coast. 
Pliny also names the Diabetae (v. 31). There are 
two or three sinall islands called Siskle off the south 
part of Syme; and there are also other small islands 
near it, [G. L.) 
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DIABLINTES. Caesar (8. G. iti. 9) mertizs 
the Diablintes arnong the allies of the Vernet: at 
other Armoric states whom Caesar attacked. The 
Diablintes are mentioned between the Morim ux 
Menapii, from which, if we did not know tbeir tre 
position, we might be led to a false conclusion, The 
true form of the name in Caesar is dele“ 

| Schneider, in his edition of the Gallic War, by 
adopted the form Diablintres, and there is peu 
MSS. authority for it. The Diabiintes ax 
Diablindi, whom Pliny (iv. 18) places in fam 
Lugdunensis; and probably the Aulerci Dusiew ¢ 
Ptolemy (ii. 8). We may infer their pewus 2 
some degree from Pliny'’s enumeration, “ Canaret= 
[Curtosourtat ], Diablindi, Rhedones.” Th a> 
tal of the Diablintes, according to Ptoxcr. = 
Noeodunum, probably the Nudiam of the Th< 
The Notitia of the Gallic provinces, which b> 
to the commencement of the fifth centary, mex: & 
Civitas Diablintum among the cities of Lugdusene 
Tertia. A document of the seventh century spaw 
of “ condita Diablintica” as situated © in Pago U+ 
nomannico” (Le Mans), and thus we obtas 
position of the Diablintes, and an explanatan « > 
fact of the name Aulerci being given in Prrat 
both to the Diablintes and Cenomanni [ACLER. 
Cenomannt}. Another document of the t= 
century speaks of “ oppiduim Diablintes jaxts nao 
Araenae fluvioli;” and the Arena is recoctist & 
the Aron, a branch of the Mayenne. A sina yo? 
called Jubleins, where Roman remains hare 3 
found, not far from the town of Mapexne t Wt 
S.E., is probably the site of the “ Civitas Dar>- 
tum” and Noeodunam [Nogopusc™]. Toe &~ 
tory of the Diablintes seems to have been smal ol 
it may have been included in that of the Ccoomes. 
or the diocese of Mans. (D'Anville, Netier, 
Walckenaer, Géog., &e. vol. i. p. 387.) [G.L, 

DIACOPE'NE (Ataxornrh), a distinct oie 
tus. Strabo (p. 561), after speaking of the mut 
Chiliocomon [Amasta], says, “ there is the Dace 

‘ pene, and the Pimolisene, a country fertie all & 
way to the Halys; these are the northern pet d 
the country of the Amaseis.” [G. 11 

DIA’CRIA. [Artica.] 

DIAGON (A:dywv), a river separating A> 
and Elis, and falling into the Alpheius oa &s 
bank, nearly opposite the mouth of the Exrmaca= 
(Paus. vi. 21. § 4.) It is conjectured br Lae ® 
be the same as the Dalion (AaAlar) af Siabe 
p. 344), who mentions it along with the A@== 
(Leake, Morea, vol, ii. p. 89.) 

DIA‘NA, an island off the coast of Spat 
tioned in the Maritime Itinerary (/tim Ast p 5! 8 
where, however, the text is confused Ii the a= 
be genuine, it may be identified with the sual sled | 
off the Pr. Dianium, which Strabo menpms ‘st 
without naming it. (Strab. iii, p 159.) [P.*! 

DIA'NA VETERANO'RUYM, a town of N28 
on the high road from Theveste to Sitifi, by Lamers. 
33 M. P. from the latter place, is i va 
Izana or Zanah by inscriptions on a trump 
in honour of Severus at that place, (/tm. Ast ps 
35; Tab. Peut.; Shaw, Trareds, &e. p. 136) (> 

DIA’NION (Geog. Rav.), a place in Dame 
which is set down in the Peutinger Table = ~# 
Dianam,” where a temple of Diana once sal, = *) 
ceeded in later times by the Charch of St. Germ 
It is now the promontory of Marglias. jut 7" 
the mountain of the same name. (Wiliam Jo 
matia and Montenegro, vol. i. p. 143.) [E5! 
















DIANIOM. 


DEA‘'NIUM (Acdsiov), or ARTEMI'SIUM (‘Ap- 
eulewr), a lofty promontory on the E. coast of 
(syania Tarraconensis, named from a temple of 
utemis which stood upon it, and having in its 
righboorhood a town of the same name. Strabo 
is us that between the river Sucro (Jucar) and 
‘arthago Nova (Cartagena), and not far from the 
wer, there were three small towns, founded by the 
{acealiots: of these the most celebrated was Heme- 
weopeion (7d ‘Hueporxoreioy), having upon the 
ijseent promontery a most esteemed temple of the 
pheaian Artemis, which Sertorius used as his naval 
oad-quarters; for its site is a natural stronghold, 
o@ St for a pirates’ station, and visible to a great 
stance out at sea. It is called Dianium or Arte- 
coum, and has near it excellent iron mines and 
ve islets of Planesia and Plumbaria: and above it 
so lake of the sea 400 stadia in circuit. (Strab. 
» p 159; comp. Cic. in Verr. ii. 1, v. 36, Steph. 
. 4&0. "“Hpepooxoreiov, and Avien. Or, Marit. 476). 
Plisy mentions the people of Dianium ( Dianenses) 
mung the efeitates stipendiariae of the conventus 
‘New Carthage (Plin. iii. 3. 8.4); and coins of the 
wn are extant (Sestini, p. 154). It would seem, 
to these accounts, that the Massilians first chose 
w¢ infty promontory as a watch-station (juepooxo- 
wer), whence it derived its first name; that it be- 
une better known by the name of the temple of 
etetais which they built upon it; and that this latter 
ame was transferred to a town which grew up 
rite the temple. In the time of Avienus neither 
ma nor temple existed; but the name is now pre- 
reel by the town of Denia (also called Artemus), 
ning a litth to the NW. of the triple promontory 
valled C. S. Martin) which is the chief headland on 
w E. coast of Spain. The lake, of which Strabo 
wuks, is supposed by some to be that of Albufera 
¢ Valencia, N. of the river Jucar. (Ukert, vol. ii. 
. 1, p 404.) On account of the iron mines men- 
ated by Strabo, Mela calls the promontory Frr- 
amta (ii. 6. 7). [P. S.] 
IMANIUM $(‘Apreuloiov : Giannuti), a small 
iad off the coast of Etruria, immediately opposite 
‘te Mons Argentarius or promontory of Cosa. It 
| Gistast 7 geog. miles from the nearest point of the 
wriasd, and 8 from the neighbouring island of 
titum Pliny calls it “ Dianium quam Arte- 
imam Graeci dixere:” it is evidently the same 
ech is called Artemita by Stephanus (‘Apreulra, 
fees TupSmrixh, Steph. s. v.), but it is probable 
ts shonld be "Apreuiooyv, The modern name of 
‘eumewti is a corruption of the Latin Dianium. 
Pim wii. 6.3.12; Mela, ti. 7.§19.) [E.H. B.] 
MMBIO ( Eth, Dibionensis: Diyon) appears to have 
«n ia the territory of the Lingones, a people of 
mula Ceitica ; for the diocese of Dijon was a part of 
w diocese of Langres, and was only separated from 
@ 1721. Dibio is only known as a town of the 
EBD from two inscriptions found at the 
ioe, which speak of the workers in iron there, 
Patri ferrurii Dibionenses,” or “ Dibione consis- 
tes.” The place is described by Gregorius of Tours 
ithe sixth century. Many Roman remains have 
«mn found there. Dijon is in the departement de 
1Céed Or. (D'Anville, Notice, &c.; Walckenaer, 
veg, dee. vol, i p. 418, and Voyage de Millin, &c. 
& & p 265, to which he refers.) [G. L.] 
DICAEA (Aiaia), a Greek port town on the 
mt «@ Thrace on lake Bistonis, in the country of 
o¢ Bestones. The place appears to have decayed at 
carly peried. Some identify it with the modern 
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Curnu, and others with Bauwron. (Herod. vii. 109; 


Scylax, p. 27; Strab. vii. p. 331; Steph. Byz. », v.; 
Plin. iv, 18.) fL. $.] 
DICAEA’RCHIA. [Pvutrout.]} 
DICALEDONAE, in Britain, mentioned by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 8) as one of the divisions 
of the Picts; the Vecturiones forming the other, There 
can be but little doubt that in this word we have the 
root Caledon- (in Caledonia), with a prefix. As 
little can it be doubted that the same is the case 
with the Deu-caledonius Oceanus (qg.0.). The 
meaning of the prefix is another question. See 
Pictt. [R.G. L.] 
DICTAMNUM (Alxrayvor, Ptol. iii. 17. § 8), a 
town of Crete, which Pomponius Mela (ii. 7. § 12), 
who calls it Dicrynna, describes as being one of the 
best known in Crete. It was situated to the N.E. 
of Mt. Dictynnaeus, and S.E. of the promontory Psa- 
cum, with a temple to the goddess Dictynna. (Di- 
caearch, 13; Stadiasm. ; Scylax.) Mr. Pashley 
(Trav. vol. ii. p. 29) identifies the site with a place 
called Kantsilliégres, about 3 miles from the ex- 
tremity of Cape Spddha. Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. 
pt. i. pp. 244—245) has described the ruins, and 
speaks of cisterns and columns existing in his time; 
and in this, his statement agrees with that of the 
MS. of the 16th century which has been translated 
(Aus. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 299), and fixes the site 
at a place called St. Zorzo di Magnes, 12 miles W. 
of Canea and 6 from Cape Spddha,on a conspicuous 
elevation of a lofty mountain, (Hick, Areta, vol. ii. 
158.) (E. B. J.] 
DICTE (Alery, Strab. x. p. 478; Diod. v. 70: 
Steph. B.; Alwxrov, Arut. Phaen. 33; Aleraoy 
bpos, Etym. M. 8. v.; Dictaens M., Plin. iv. 12: 
Juktas), the well-known Cretan mountain where, 
according to story, Zeus rested from his labours on 
earth and in heaven. Here the “ lying Cretan” 
dared to show the tomb of the “ Father of gods and 
men,” which remained an object of veneration or cu- 
riosity from an early period to the age of Constan- 
tine. (Cic. de N. 2. iii, 21; Diod, iii. 61; Lucian, 
de Sacrif. 10, vol. i. p. 634, de Jow. Tragoed. 45, 
vol. ii, p. 693, ed. Hemst.; Origen. c. Cela. ii. 143, 
p. 475, ed. Par.) The stony slopes of the moun- 
tain rose to the SE. of Cnossus, ou the E. side. Mr. 
Pashley found considerable remains of ancient walls 
at about 100 paces from the summit. The frag- 
ments offered good specimens of the polygonal con- 
struction. (7rayv. vol. i. p. 220.) These, no doubt, 
are the remains of that ancient city described by the 
Venetian writer (Descrizione dell’ Isola di Candia) 
as lying on the E. or opposite side of the mountain 
to Lyctus, of which Ariosto (Orland. Fur. xx. 15) 
makes mention; — 


“Fra cento alme citta ch’ erano in Creta, 
Dictea piii ricca, e pil piacevol era.” 


On the lower slopes was the fountain, on the wenders 
of which the Venetian writer gives a glowing de- 
scription (Mus, Class. Antiqg. vol. ii. p. 270), and 
which must, therefore, have existed at an earlier 
date than that recorded by the inscription as given 
by Mr. Pashley (7rae. vol. i. p. 211.) [E. B. J.) 

DICTE. [Scrpsis.] 

DI'CTIS, in Britain, mentioned in the Notitia as 
the station of the Pracfectus Numeri Nerviorum 
Dictensium. Generally, though perhaps on insuffi- 
cient gomessy identified with Ambleside in Weat- 
moreland. {RG.L.J 

DICTYNNAEUM. [Capistvs.] 
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DICTYNNAEUM Pr. (Capistes.] 
DIDU'RI (AlSovpar, Ptol. v. 39. § 12), 2 nomad 
tribe in the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica, who were 
found W. of the Alondae, (Eb. B. J.J 
DI'DYMA, DIDYMI. [Braxcuipae.] 
DIDYMA TEICHE (ra Aiduua reiyn). This 
place is mentioned by Polybius (v.77). Attalus 
took Didyma Teiche after Carseae. [CARSEAE. ] 
Various guesses have been made about this place, 
but nothing is known, This may be the Didymon 
Teichos of Stephanus; and it is not decisive against 
this supposition that Stephanus places it in Caria, 
for he is often wrong in such matters, = (G. L.] 
DIDYME INSULA. [Arottae Iss] 
DUDYMI (Alduuor), a town of Hermionis on the 
roal to Asine, contained in the time of Pausamas 
temples of Apollo, Poseidon, and Demeter, possessing 
upright statues of those divinities. It is still called 
Didyma, a village situated in a valley 2 miles in 
diameter. On the north-eastern side of the valley 
rises a lofty mountain with two summits nearly equal 
in height, trom which the name of Didymi is doubt- 
less derived. The valley, like many in Arcadia, is 
so entirely surrounded by mountains, that it has no 
outlet for its running waters, except through the 
mountains themselves. Mr, Hawkins found at the 
village a curious natural cavity in the earth, so 
regular as to appear artificial, and an ancient well 
with a flight of steps down to the water. (Pans. ii, 
36. $3; Gell, /tinerary of Morea, p. 199; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &e. p. 62; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
289; Curtins, Peloponnesos, vol. i. p, 464.) 
DIDYMON TEICHOS (Alduyov retyos: Eth. 
Aiduuorerxitai), a city of Curia, (Steph. B. s. e.) 
‘The place does not appear to be mentioned by any 
other authority, [G. L.] 
DIDYMOTEICHOS (Aduuereryos), a Thracian 
town opposite to Plotinepulis, situated not far from 
the point where the Lurus empties itself into the 
Hebrus, on an island of the former, It is now called 
Demotica, (Nicet. Chr. p. 404.) (L. S.] 
DIGBA (Plin. vi. 27. 5.31), a small town of 
Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, near the junction of 
that river with the Euphrates, Forbiger thinks it 
must be the same as the Ardcyotva or Aidovyoua of 
Prolemy (v. 20. § 4). In the Cod. Palat. of Pto- 
Jemy it is written Avyota, which is almost the same 
word as Digha. It was below Apameia. [V.] 
DIGE'NTLA (Licenza), a small river in the 
country of the Sabines, falling into the Anio about 
9 miles above Tibur, and a mile beyond Varia ( Vico 
Varo). Its name is not mentioned by any of the 
geographers, and is known to us only from Horace 
(Ep. i. 18 104), whose Sabine farm was on its 
banks. This circumstance gives it an unusual de- 
cree of Interest, and it will be convenient to bring 
tovether here all the notices found in the poet of the 
valley of the Digentia and its neighbourhood, The 
modern localities were first investigated with care 
and accuracy by the Abbé Chaupy in his Deécourerte 
de la Maison d Horace, vol. iii. Rome, 1769, but 
Holstenius had previously pointed out the identity of 
the Digentia with the Licenza, and that this must 
therefore have been the site of Horace’s Sabine villa, 
which had been erroneously placed by Cluverius and 
other earlier topegraphers on the slope of the moun- 
tains towards the Tiber, (Cluver. Jéal, p. 671; 
Holsten, Adnot, p. 106.) 
1. The Digentia, according to Horace, was a stream 
of very cold and clear water (gelidus Digentia n- 
vus, .¢.), deriving its principal supply of water from 


DIGENTIA. 


na fine fountain in the immediate neizhbeariod 
the poet's villa. It flowed by a village atc Mae 
DELA, in a very bleak situation (mgs fr 
pagus, #, 105), the inhabitants of whict were s- 
plied with water from its stream. The Lerss 
joins the Anio immediately below a prejectinz rat 
hill, now crowned by the convent of S. Cosimac:; “2 
on its left bank, about a mile from its covers 
stands the village of Bardella, the name of theta 
an obvious corruption of Mandela. But in eis 
to this, Chaupy discovered in the church a S&C» 
mato an inscription of late Roman date. aw. 3 
occur the words “ in prediis suis masse Mastuce’ 
(Chaupy, p. 249; Orell, Jnser. 104.) 

2. The villa of Horace, with the haralet # 
of five houses attached to it, was itself in the te 
tory of, and dependent upon, the town f Vea 
(habitatum quinqgue focis et Quinque boom sa 2 
Variam dimittere patres, Ep. i. 14. 3): te poe 
of this at Vicoraro on the Valerian War. 5 os 
from Tivoli, is established beyond donb. [Vara) 

3. In one of his Epistles, evidently wntta t= 
his villa, the poet concludes (i. 10. 49): 

“ Haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Va rae” 
and his commentator Acron tells us, on the a> 
rity of Varro, that this Vacnna was a Saline pots 
equivalent to the Roman Victoria, It ps ows 
confirmation of this, that an inscripticn prseve. & 
the village of Rocca Gierane, on the §, be k f 
Licenza, 3 miles from Vicorere, records the m™ 
ration of a temple of Victory, which had f+" 
ruin from its antiquity, by the emperot Vers 
whose Sabine origin would natarally lead Lim 2 af 
attention to the objects of Sabine wermiin {-% 
Caesar Vespasianus Aug. P. M. Trib. P+ OS 
Aedem Victoriae vetustate dilapaam saa 7 3o8 
restituit, Chaupy, p. 170: Orell. Jaser. 1563.) Tis 
identity of this Aedes Victoriae with the “i= 
putre Vacunae” of Horace can scarcely acct @ 8 
doubt. The exact site of the temple, aco wz & 
Chaupy, was about a mile beyond Aucea (+ cow # 
a considerable elevation above the valle; hee 0<* 
still remain some fragments of Roman mse 
which may have formed part of the busing, &* 
was here that the inscription above grea Bul a 
tually discovered. (Chaupy, p. 169.) 

4. All these circumstances combine to fx t4S 
of Horace’s farm between the modema mt 4 
Rtocca Giovane and that of Licenza, which m= ® 
hill, a little further up the valley; sod the p= 
of a villa, consisting of a mosaic parerrs ©! 
some portions of brick walls, have actualy bet & 
covered in a vineyard a short distance sere D4 
which now exists on the river Licensa, There 8 
every reason to believe that these are inrak yr & 
vestiges of the poet's villa, which srpes 4 
various indications in his works, to have tea © & 
S. side of the valley. Is 

5. The fountain alluded to by Horse as 5 ** 
neighbourhood of his villa (Ep. i. 16) # ™=* 
recognised in the source now called Jv &- 
from which the Licenza derives a consirn-# 15* 
of its supply. It has been commer «soe 
that this was identical with the Fons Bas. =* 
celebrated by Horace in a well-knowa a¢(¢- 
iii. 13), or at least that that foantaia was &* *- 
ated in the same neighbourhood ; bat thee ® 
authority for this, and Chanpy be cive PS" 
which may be considere 
Bandusia was in the 
not of the Sabine far 



































DILIS. 


The general aspect of the valley of the Licenza 
ecresponds perfectly with the description of it given 
y Horace (£p. i. 16. 1—14), and all travellers who 
i in praising its beauty and 
Until very lately it was a secluded 
pet, marely visited by strangers, though within an 
wey ride of Tivoli, and the simple manners and 
virtues of its inhabitants are said still to re- 
those of the ancient Sabines. 

other names remain to be mentioned, which 
reason to connect with the Sabine farm of 


J 
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naro, which forms the head of the valley of Licenza, 
and separates it from the Roman Campagna. [Lu- 
cretILis Mons.] The sloping Ustica (Ustica cu- 
bans, ib.), on the other hand, cannot be fixed with 
accuracy: it was probably one of the lower slopes or 
underfalls of the same mountain mass, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the valley. 

The modern localities of the valley of the Licenza 
have been described in great detail by Chaupy 
(Maison d Horace, vol. iii. pp. 150—362), and more 
recently by Dennis in Milman’s Life of Horace, pp. 
97—110, and Nibby (Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii. p. 
245, vol. iii. pp. 713—721). [E. H. B.] 





MAP OF THE ENVIKONS OF DIGENTIA, 


A. Lucretilis Mons ( Monte Gennaro). 
B. River Digentia ( Licenza). 

C. River Anio (Teverone). 

D. Via Valeria. 

1. Modern Village of Licenza. 

2. Modern Village of Civitedla, 

DILIS, a place in Gallia on the coast between 
tewilin (Marseille) and Fossae Marianae ( Foz-les- 
Wertigues). The Maritime Itin. (Wess. p. 507) 
‘ares Incarns (Carry) next to Massilia, then “ Dilis 
vetio,” 8 M.P. from Incarus, and then Fossae 
(2M P. further. The edition of Wesseling makes 
‘29 from Dilis to Fossae; but three MSS. have 12. 
Walrkenaer ( Géog., &c. vol. iii. p. 122) supposes that 
he number 20 is derived from some Itinerary which 
j.ted Dilis, and gave only the distance from Incarus 
» Fomae; which seems likely. The modern site 
mar be Carro. [G. L.] 

MLUNTUM. [Daciontem.] 

DIMALLUM (Aluados, AmdAn, AmaaddAn, Po- 
yo. i. 18, vii. 9), an important fortress in Illyri- 
mm, taken by the Romans under L. Aemilius Pau- 
«#, in their war with Demetrius of Pharos; and 
riuch seems to have been in the neighbourhood of 
bw Parthini, if not included within their territory. 


liv. xxix. 12; Polyb. Zc.) LE. B. J.J 

DIMASTUS. [Myconvs. 

DIME'TAE or DEME’TAE (Anuira:), a people 
® Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 23) as 
og west of the Silures, and having, as towns, 
Leeatinnm and Maridunum (Caer-martien). This 
ores them Pembrokeshire and Carmarthen as cer- 
‘en portions of the area, and, probably, some parts 
f the neighbouring counties. Diret, as the Welsh 
‘ne of a district, is the root Dimet, in its modern 
ben, [R. G. L.] 


3. Remains of the Villa of Horace. 
4. Fonte Bello. 

5. Village of Rocca Giovane. 

6. Site of the Temple of Vacuna. 


7. Varia ( Vicovaro). 
8. Village of Bardella (Mandela). 

DINARETUM. [Crerpes.} 

DINDYME'NE. [Dixprmus.] 

DI'NDYMUM. rece) 

DI'NDYMUM (7d Alvdupov). Strabo (p. 567) 
speaks of a mountain Dindymum which rises above 
Pessinus in Galatia; and from this mountain the 
goddess called Dindymene has her name. He adds 
that the river Sangarius flows near it. In Ptolemy 
the name is incorrectly written Didyma. Strabo 
says in another place (p. 626), “the Hermus is close 
to Mysia, flowing from a mountain sacred to Din- 
dymene, and through the Catacecaumene into the 
territory of Sardis.” Perhaps he may have followed 
Herodotus as to the source of the Hermus, who says 
(i. 80) that the Hermus flows from a mountain 
sacred to the mother Dindymene, as our texts stand. 
This passage has been sometimes misunderstood, 
and the name Dindymene has been given to the 
mountain. Stephanus (s. v. AlySuua) describes the 
Dindyma as “ mountains of the Troad, whence Rhea 
is called Dindymene;” but there is a mistake here, 
for neither the mountain of Galatia, nor Dindymum 
near Cyzicus, is within the limits of the Troad. In 
some maps Mount Dindymum is placed near Pessinus, 
and Mount Dindymene at the source of the Hermns; 
but there is no Mount Dindymene. The mountain 
tract in which the Hermus rises is the Morad Dagh, 
which is the Dindymum of Herodotus. The Rhyn- 
dacus also rises in this mountain region, and the 
chief branch of the Maeander. It is possible that a 
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DINIA. 


= 
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DIODORUM. 


range of mountains may extend from the Morad | oapieds). 1. A place in Cappadocia near Naranra. 


Dagh east to the neighbourhood of Pessinus. Strabo 
could hardly be ignorant that there is a considerable 
distance between the source of the Hermus and the 
mountain that overhangs Pessinus. Hamilton de- 
scribes the Dindymum, in which is the source of the 
Hermus, as rising to a great height, and forming 
“the watershed between the Hermus and the Rhyn- 
dacus, extending from Morad Dagh to Ak Dagh 
near Simaul.” Te adds that these mountains “ join 
the range of Demirji, being a part of the great cen- 
tral axis of Asia Minor, which may be said to extend 
from SE. by E. to NW. by W., from the Taurus by 
Sultan Dagh to Mount Ida, forming the great water- 
shed between the rivers which fall into the Medi- 
terranean and the Archipelago, and those which fall 
into the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea.” (Re- 
searches, &c. vol.i. p. 105.) As to the Dindyinum 
of Pessinus, see PESSINUS. (G. L.J 
DINIA (Digne), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 
Pliny (iii. 4) says that the Avantici and Bodiontici 
were added by the emperor Galba to the list (for- 
mula) of the people of Narbonensis, and he mentions 
Dinia as their capital, or he may mean the capital 
of the Bodiontici only, though he has ill expressed 
himself, if that is his meaning. The name of Dinia 
does not oecur in the Itins.; but as Digne, now in 
the department of the Basses Alpes, became the 
chief place of a diocese, its identity with Dinia is 
easily made out, In the Notitia of the provinces of 
Galba, “Civitas Diniensium" occurs. Ptelemy (ii. 10. 
§ 19) makes Dinia (Quia) the chief place of the 
Sentii, which is either an error, or some change had 
been made between the time of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
and the Avantici and Bodiontici were included in the 
territory of the Sentii. (G. L.] 
DINIAE, a place in Phrygia, through which the 
Roman consul Cn. Manlius marehed in his Galatian 
expedition. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) He came to the 
plain of Metropolis [Merrorotitanus Camrvs], 
and on the following day to Dining. From Diniae 
he marched to Synnada; “but there is no indication 
of the length of the march from Diniae to Synnada, 
Hamilton observes that Strabo (p. 663), in a passage 
where * he deseribes the great line of communication 
between Ephesus and Mazaca, places Metropolis 
(clearly the same as that alluded to by Livy) be- 
tween Apamea and Chelidenii, probably the same 
place as the Diniae of the historian.” (Researches, 
&e. vol. ii. p. 179.) Hamilton concludes that the 
plain of Sitzhanli represents the Metropolitanus 
Campus; “ both from the narrative of Livy and its 
being on the great line of trafic.” This seems a 
very probable conclusion. He also thinks that A fiom 
Kara Hissar is tie representative of Synnada; and 
if he is right in these conclusions, the position of 
Diniae is tixed within certain limits, though the 
maps do not show any name that corresponds to it. 
It is generally agreed that the words Kal XeAiwdo- 
viwy in Strabo (p.663) are corrupt; but it is doubtful 
if Livy's Diniae is concealed under it. Cramer (Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. p. 30) and Groskurd (Transl. Strabo, 
vol. ili. p.63) have some remarks on this reading, 
Palmerius proposed al @iAounAlov, against which 
Cramer's objection js insufficient. [G. L.] 
DINOGETIA, DINIGUTTIA, DIRIGOTHIA 
(Awoyéreia), a town on the Danube in Moesia, nearly 
opposite the point where the Hierasus (ruth) empties 
itself into the Danube. (Ptol. iii, 10, $§ 2, 11; It. 
Ant. 225; Notit. Imp.) L. $.] 
DIOCAESAREIA (Aioxacdpea: Eth. Sioxa- 


a half mile wide.” 


According to Gregorias of Nazianzos, it was a smaii 
place. It is mentioned by Ptolemy (¥. 6): até 
Pliny (vi. 3), who gives no information abe rc. 
Ainsworth, on his road from Ak Serai to Kors 
Hissar, came to a place called Koisor Ka, wi 
observes “ that by its ee ee ae 
identified with Diocaesarea.” (London Geog. Jew 

nal, vol. x. p. 302.) Some geographers takc ~ 


'zianzus and Diocaesareia to be the same place. 


2. A town of Cilicia Trachea, mentioned tt Ph» 
lemy (v. 8) and the ecclesiastical authorities. Law 
(Asia Minor, p. 117) supposes that it mat ue 
been between Claudiopolis (Mout) and Se2ra 
(Selefke). {G.L; 

DIOCAESAREIA. [Serrvoets.} 

DIOCLEA (AonAéa, Ptol. ii, 16. § 12: Fa 
Docleatae, Plin. iii. 28), a place in Dalmana im 
Diocletian was born, and from which be tak m 
name. (Aurel. Vict. Epit. 54; comp. Entrop is. i3} 
It was really called Doclea, but the nang sue 
changed the barbaric Docles into the Grecian [hum 


which, after his assumption of the parpie, «a Le | 


tinised into Diocletianus. The surrounding deme 


bore the same name. (Const. Porph. de Adm. /mp | 


c. xxxv.) The town continued to be a place df ot 
siderable importance till the Turkish invagun Th 
ruins of it are found at the delta formed bt < 
union of the rivers Zetta and Moracs ia M:=- 


negro. (Schafarik, Slav, Alt. vol. ii. pp. 254. 24, 


272—275.) [EBay 
DIOCLEIA (AtoxAcia), as the name is said to %* 
written in one MS. of Ptolemy, though the coxa 
reading is Docela; but in one at least af the .ad Lew 
editions of Ptolemy, it is Dioclia (v2). Daces = 
a town of Phrygia Magna, mentioned by Hierei= 
There are no means of fixing its position except emt 


Ptolemy offers. It has been conjectured that te 


place is represented by some ruins at the pasac @ 


the Pursek, between "Kutahiyah and /n—pii; be 


this is only a guess. {G. L] 
DIOCLETIANO’POLIS = (AtowAnrasrrata, 
Procop. Aed. iv. 3), a town in Thrace, wiord te 
Antonine Itinerary places between E:iessa ama To> 
salonica, Hierocles mentions ancther piace of +» 
name near Philippopolis. The site of peitier ¢ 
these has as yet been made ont. {E. BJ.) 
DIODO'RE INSULA (Aodapon viicos ), an inter 
situated in the narrow straits of the Red Sa ¥o3S 
is stated by Arrian, in his Periplas of the Bel ss 
(pp. 2, 14, ap. Hudson), to be 60 stadia in wet! © 
its mouth. The channel between it aod the ca? 
land was fordable. Its modern name is f+ 
The straits and island are thus described br C.2- 
mander Moresby (Sailing Directions sor the Sed 
Sea, pp. 1, 2): “ The straits of Bab-cl-Mani! oe 
144 miles wide at the entrance, between Bot 
Mandeb Cape and the opposite point of room 
peak, culled Jibbel Seajarn. Near the former apr 
is Perim Island, which divides the two strats & Ur 
entrance, the larger being aboat 1] miles Yet 
Perim is a large rocky island, about 4} mie by 
by 2 broad, rising 230 feet above the level of the 
sea, and without fresh water or inhabitants. Te 
narrowest part of the little strait is er ore rod 
(1, We 
DIODO'RUM, a town in Gallia, placed by the A> 
tonine Itin. on the road from (Rewen) 2 
Lutetia(Puris). It lies between Durocasses (Lire 
and Paris, 22 Gallic leagues from Preur, avi 15 
from Paris. The place was on a stream, ss ¥e SAY 


DIOLINDUM. 

fFroem the termination dur; the first part of the 
} tzu be another form of Divo, as in Divodurum. 
» geographers make the place Darron. D'Anville 
om J owuare near Pontchartrain. [G. L.J 
(OLE NDUM, a place in Gallia. The Table gives 
wi from Burdigala (Bordeaur) through Agin- 
te [>iclindam. Aginnum is Agen; and the 
station is Excisum, 13 Gallic leagues from 
» Diolindam is 21 Gallic leagues from Excisum. 
edurm is a doubtful position; but La Linde on 
Tnor~doagne, proposed by D’Anville, seeins to be 
habile site. G. L.] 
LhOMLE- DEAE INSULAE (ai Avophdeuu rico), 
exp of small islands off the coast of Apulia, 
called Isote pi Tremiti: they are distant 
t 15 miles from the nearest point of the coast, 
tS from the mouth of the river Frento (For- 
. Their ancient name was derived from the 
wi which represented them as the scene of the 
fermeation of the companions of Diomed into 
species of large sea-fow! by which they were 
(called by Pliny Cataractes — apparently 
diver) were supposed to be the descendants 
(Greek sailors, and were said to display a 
partiality for all visitors of Hellenic ex- 

(Strab. vi. p. 284; Lycophr. Alex. 594 
P’seud-Arist. de Mirab. § 79; Anton. Lib. 
v.; Ovid, Met. xiv. 482—509; 
. H.A.i. 1; Dionys. Per, 483.) 
considerably in regard to their 


ees (distant 11 geog. miles to the NE.) is not 
t reckoned to belong to the group, but may perhaps 
the Teutria of Pliny. The island of S. Domenico 
& the largest of the three, and is evidently the 
Insula of the ancients, where a shrine of 












by the name of Tr1mErvs, probably its 
er native name, from whence comes the 
appellation of Tremiti, now applied to the 
group. We learn from Tacitus that Augustus 
it for the place of exile of his daughter 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 71.) The name is already 
“ Tremetis” by the Geographer of Ravenna 
9th century. (Anon. Ravenn. v. 25, ed. 
) 


[E. H. B.] 
INY'SIA. [Crampvsa.] 

NYSLADES ( Asorverddes, Diod. v. 75), small 
which lie off the coast of Crete to the NE. 
Pemtion is fixed by the Coast-describer at 120 
fran Sammonium (Stadiasm.) The Peu- 
Table places at the E. of the N. extremity of 
a island with the unfinished name of Dion. 
This must be one of this group of islands, 
tow are called Dhionysiddhes. See the map 
's Travels. (Hock, Areta, vol. i. pp. 428, 


: Eth. Asorv- 
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comodelrys), a city of Phrygia. The Ethnic name 
occurs on medals, and in a letter of M. Cicero to his 
brother Quintus (ad Q. Fr. i. 2), in which he speaks 
of the people of Dionysopolis being very hostile to 
Quintus, which must have been for something that 
Quintus did during his praetorship of Asia. Pliny 
(¥. 29) places the Dionysopolitae in the conventus of 
Apamea, which is all that we know of their position, 
We may infer from the coin that the place was on 
the Maeander, or near it. Stephanus (s. v.) says 
that it was founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 
Stephanus mentions another Dionysopolis in Pontus, 


originally called Cruni, and he quotes two verses of 
[G.L.} 


Scymnus about it. 





COLIN 


OF DIONYSOPOLIS IN PHRYGIA. 


DIONYSOPOLIS INDIAE. [Nacara. 
DIONYSOPOLIS MOESIAE. rCeuee} 
DIO’POLIS. [Casrra.]} 

DIOSCO'RIDIS INSULA (Atocxopidous vijcos, 

Ptol. viii. 22. § 17; Arrian, Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 

p- 16; Steph. B. 8. 7. Atooxovpids), an island of 

the Indian Ocean, of considerable importance as an 

emporiam in ancient times. It lay between the 

Syagrus Promontorium (Cape Fartash) in Arabia, 

and Aromata Promontorium (Cape Guardafwi), on 

the opposite coast of Africa, somewhat nearer to the 

former, according to Arrian, which is very far from 

the truth, if the Dioscoridis be rightly identified with 

Socotorra, which is 200 miles distant from the 

Arabian coast, and 110 from the NE. promontory of 

Africa. It is described by Arrian as very extensive, 

but desert and exceedingly moist, abounding in 

rivers tenanted by crocodiles, many vipers, and huge 

lizards, whose flesh was edible, and their grease 
when melted was used as a substitute for oil. It 
produced neither vines nor corn. It had but few 
inhabitants, who occupied the north side of the island 
towards the Arabian insula. It was a mixed 
population, composed of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks, 
attracted thither by commercial enterprise. The 
island produced various species of tortoises, particu- 
larly a kind distinguished for the size and thickness 
and hardness of its shell,from which were made boxes, 
writing tablets, and other utensils, which were the 
chief exports of the island. It produced also the 
vegetable dye called Indicum, or dragon's blood. It 
was subject to the king of the frankincense country 
in Arabia, by whom it was garrisoned, and farmed 
out for mercantile purposes. ‘Thus far Arran. 

Pliny's notice is very brief. He calls it a celebrated 

island in the Azanian sea, so named from Azania OF 

Barbaria, now Ajan, south of Somauli on the Afnean 

mainland, and states its distance from the =**ETO8 

Promontorium to be 280 miles (vi. 28- fo. Ww } 

is still tributary to the Arabians. ey , 
DIOSCU'RIAS (Awoxepias, Steph. B.;Ptol. ¥- 403 

Isid. Orig. xvi; Avooxovupis, Scyl. p- 22). 08 We 

numerous colonies of Miletus, at the E- awit mage se 

to the N. of Cobctzas 


(Plin. vi. 5). It was situated 100 DLP. (Pim £ <) 
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or 790 stadia to the NW. of the Phasis, and 2260 
stadia from Trapezus (Arrian, i. c.). The wild 
tribes of the interior, whose barbarous idiom was 
unintelligible to one another, made this their great 
trading place, The Greeks were so astonished at 
the multiplicity of languages which they encoun- 
tered, and the want of skilful interpreters was so 
strongly felt, that some asserted that 70 different 
tongues were spoken in the market of Dioscurias. 
(Strab. xi. p. 497.)  Timosthenes, the historian, had 
exaggerated the amount to 300, but Pliny (Le.), 
whe quotes him, contents himself by saying that the 
traders required 130 interpreters. (Comp. Gibbon, 
vol. iv. p. 102.) Inn. ¢, 66, when Mitbridates was 
compelled to plunge into the heart of Colchis from 
the pursuit of Pompeius, he crossed the Phasis and 
took up his winter quarters at Dioscurias, where he 
collected additional troops and a small fleet, (Appian, 
Mithr. 101.) Upon or near the spot to which the 
twin sons of Leda gave their name (Mela, i. 19. 
§ 5; comp. Amm. Mare, xxii. 8. § 24) the Romans 
built Senastoro iis (Steph. B.; Procop. B.G. iv. 4), 
which was deserted in the time of Pliny (/.¢.) but 


was afterwards garrisoned by Justinian (1’rocop. | 
The Sereniovouis (Const. Porph, | 
de Adm, Imp. ¢. 42) of later times has been identi- | 


Aed. iii. 7). 


fied with it. The position of this place must be 
Jooked for near the roadstead of Jskuria, Chardin 
(Trav, pt. i. pp. 77, 108) described the coast as un- 
inhabited except by the Mengrelians, who come to 


traflic on the same spot as their Colchian ancestors, | 
and set up their tents or booths of boughs. For a_ 


curious coin of Dioseurias, which, from the antiquity 
of its workmanship, is inferred to be older than the 
age of Mithridates, see Rasche, vol. ii. pt. i. p, 
318. [E. B. J.J 
DIOS HIERON (Adds ‘lepdv: Eth, Qtoorepitns), 
a small place in Ionia between Lebedus and Colophon, 
Stephanus B. (8. ¢.) cites Phlegon as his authority 
for the Ethnic name. The position which Stephanus 
assigns to the place, seems to agree with the narra- 
tive in Thueydides (viii, 29), where it is mentioned. 
Arundell (Discoveries, &c. vol. i. p.36) says that 


the natne of the river Cuyster oecurs on the medals | 


of Dios Hicron, from which he concludes that it was 
not very far frown the river, Jt is possible that 
there was another town of the name in Lydia and 
on the Cayster, Pliny (v. 29) makes the Dios- 
hieritae belong to the conventus of Ephesus ; and 
Ptolemy (v, 2) places it high up the valley of the 
Cayster, if we can trust his numbers, The epigraph 
on the coins is Atomepetwr. [G. L.)} 
DIOSPOLIS MAGNA. [Tiepar. ] 
DIOSPOLIS PARVA. There were two cities 
in Rgipt bearing the appellatioa of the Lesser Town 
of Ammon-Zeus. 1. In the Thebaid, lat. 26° 3’ 
N. (Aidowodis } pirpd, Strab, xviii. p. 814; Ptol. 
iv. 5, § 67; Diospolis, It. Antonin. p. 159; Jovis 
Oppidum, Plin. v. 9. s. 10.), the chief town of the 
Nomos Diospolites. “The Lesser Diopolis was seated 
on the left bank of the Nile, opposite to Chenobos- 
cium, and nearly midway between Abydus and Ten 
tyra. Pococke (Travels, vol. i, p. 140), D’Anville 
(Mémoire sur UEgupte, p. 1&6), and Champollion 
(Uaupte, vol. i, 258) identify this town with the 
modern Village of How or Hu, Immediately below 


Diospolis began the canal or ancient branch of the 


Nile, —the Bahr-Jusuf, or River of Joseph, which 
flows between the Nile and the Libyan hills to the 
entrance of the Arsinoite Nome (e/-/'youm). 

2. The modern Lydda (Strab. xviii. p. 802) was 


charge of heresy. 
| 263, foll.; see Robinson, Bib. Res. vol & po @ 


DITATTIUM 


seated in the marshes of the Delta, east of the Pint 
nitic arm of the Nile. It was an incomsiierab« pac, 
and is mentioned only by Strabo. (W. B. fej 
DIO'SPOLIS (Atéowodus). 1. In Bithynia. “Dia) 
2. In Lydia. (Steph. B. s. v.) (G.L: 
DIO'SPOLIS (Aséowodus), the classical axe 7 
Lyppa, a city of the tribe of Besjamin, sctze 2 
the great plain of Sharon, which is prota.) we 
tical with the Sarona of the Acts (ix 35) © 
which Lydda is joined, Built by Shamed. te & 
seendant of Benjamin (1 Chron. vil. 12) 6 
recovered by that tribe after the captivity (Mahe 
xi. 35), and is noted in the New Testament Lest 
for the healing of Eneas by St. Peter. (4c, 2 
32—35.) It was taken and destroved by & > 


| consul Cestius Gallus on his march tw Jenacs, 
cir. A. D. 65. 


(Joseph. B. J. ii. 19. 21.) & 
Jerome mentions the fact of the chance ¢ mm 


| (* Lyddam versam in Diospolin,” Epat. Pasir) a 


it is assumed by him and Eusebius as aa imjcust 
geographical terminus in the Quomastics. b @ 
Christian annals of the middle ages it 1s repersl. 
as the burial place of the head of St. Geen ad 
the town is designated by his name in the Chrous 
of the Crusades, and joined with Ramieb, tras ea, 
it is not more than two miles distant on the ord 
It has retained its ancient name through. & 
changed, among the natives, and is now kuees aly 
as Lydd. It is a considerable village, situate! o 
midst of palm trees, and still shows large trow @ 
the Crusaders’ cathedral of St. George. It bas ot 
an episcopal see from very early times, and a mad 
of the bishops of Palestine was held tbere a.p 4/4 
in which the heresiarch Pelacias contrived, 6 me 
representation, to his acquittal ino & 
(Williams, Holy Cite, 2 


—55.) [G.¥} 

DIPAEA (Atraa: Eth. Arrqets), a town 
cadia in the district Maenalia, through whese emery 
the river Helisson flowed. Its inhabitacts resend 
to Megalopolis on the foundation of the istar ot 
It is frequently mentioned on account of s mar 
fought in its neighbourhood between the Lees 
monians and all the Arcadians except the Ma 
neians, sometime between B. C. 479 and 464. (> 
iii, 11. § 7, viii 8. § 6, 27. § 3, 30. §& 1, 443% 
Herod. ix. 35.) Leake supposes that the ros sf 
Davia represent Dipaea; but since Paosame OF 
not mention Dipaea in his description of Maossa 
although he notices every imsignificant piace bet 
remarks that it is improbable that Pansamus sed 
have passed over Dipaea, if these ruins rails == 
to the latter, since they are stil] very coors 
Ross regards them as the remains of Maro = 
(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 52; Ross, Reaws ex 1+ 
loponnes, vol. i, p. 118.) 

DIPOENA. [Arcapsa, p 193, No 12) 


DIRCE, [TrHenar.]} : 
DIRPHE, DIRPHYS, or DIRPHOSSTS. [© 
BOEBA, 


DISCELADOS (Mela, ii. 7. § 18), an isa’ S 
off the coast of Illyricum ; it fell to the Nereis» 


nian branch of the Servian Slaves, and is Dow Und 


M'lit, or, in Italian, Meleda. (Schaiarik. Sere 44 
vol. ii. p. 267.) (BB4. 
DITA'TTIUM (Arrrdriov) is cor of the oS" 
of the Sequani, in Gallia, which Ptolins De=s# 
(ii. 9); and he places it befure Vesontio (Sesame + 
There is nothing to show the site, except Pomes.'* 
position, which is useless, D’Anville think So 


DITTANTI. 


ittiam may be a place called Cité, where there 
exe remains, not far from Passavant, Some 
cxuphers place Ditattium at Dole on the Doubs ; 
ems again identify Ditattiam with the ruins on 
bill of Views Sewrre, about a league SW. of 
ere. All this is mere guess, and a sample of 
hrs 5 for there is nothing at all to determine the 
a0, [G. L.J 
MYITAND (Cevrimerta]. 
MUM. 1. (dior: Eth, diets, Steph. B.; Seyl. 
86: Strab. vii p. 330), a city which, though not 
@ (wdA\urpa, Thue. iv. 78), was considered As 
of the leading towns of Macedonia, and the great 
wark of its maritime frontier to the S. Brasidas 
: 5 conducted to this place, which is described as 
¢ in the territories of Perdiccas, by his Perrhae- 
va over the pass of Mt. Olympus. It suf- 
ul considerably daring the Social War from an 
cmaan of the Aetolians, under their strategus 
oma, who razed the walls, and almost demolished 
ety itself (Polyb. iv. 28); an outrage which 
itp amd the Macedonians afterwards amply 
aged by their attack on the Aetolian capital 
aivh ¥. 9). In the war against Perseas Dium had, 
ipgeara, completely recovered from that disaster; 
a 8. C. 169 it was occupied by Perseus, who un- 
eemtably sahandoned his strong position on the 
mech of the consal. Q. Marcins Philippus, how- 
t. remarned there only a short time; and Perseus 
weed to Diurn, after having repaired the damage 
ich the walls of the city had received from the 
mate. (Liv. xliv.7.) Ata later period it became 
lexan colony. (Plin. iv. 10; Ptol. iii. 13. § 15.) 
ue ( Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 408, foll.) has 
ewered the site near Malathria, in a position 
© agrees with the statements of the Itineraries 
®t. Aston.; Peut. Tab.),and Pansanias (ix. 30. 
‘. In the space between the village and the 
wees of the Barttyrus he found some remains of 
tadezm and theatre; the stone-work which formed 
‘ats and superstructure of these monuments no 
or exists, except two or three squared masses 
vale the theatre. The original form and dimen- 
es are sufficiently preserved to show that the 
<n was equal in length to the other buildings 
that kind in Greece, and that the theatre was 
rat 250 feet im diameter. Below the theatre, on 
‘alee of the water, are the foundations of a large 
tee, and a detached stone which seems to have 
Legal to a flight of steps. Some foundations of 
» walls of the city can be just seen, and one se- 
stra! “ stele” wasfonnd. Dium, though situated 
2 mest unhealthy spot, was noted for its splendid 
~ ieags and the multitude of its statues. (Liv. 4c.) 
shout the town was the temple of Zeus Olympius 
m which Diam received its name, and here were 
vtrated the public games called Olympia instituted 
Archeloas. (Diod. xvii. 16; Steph. B. 8. 0. Air.) 
» theatre and stadium served doubtlessly for that 
etcation. Alexander placed here the group of 
| ¢iieftaims who fell at the battle of Granicus, — 
* wark of Lysippas. (Arrian, Anab,i. 16.) Q. 
‘teilas, after his victory over the Pseudo-Philip, 
wnferred this “ chef d’oeuvre” (“ turma statuaram 
wtram,” Vell. i. 11) to Rome. Coins of the 
(chon * of Dirurn are extant, usually with the 
j* of a standing Pallas. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 70.) 
3. A city in the peninsula of Acte (Herod. vii. 32; 
ter. iv, 109; Strab. vii. p. 331), which Scylax, 
acre from Torone, pat before Thyssus and 
emae. The statements of Herodotus and Thucy- 
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dides differ from that of the Periplus, as they tend to 
place Dium on the N. coast. But as they all agree 
in showing that it was the nearest town to the 
isthmus,—in which Strabo concurs,—it is very 
possible that Dium was neither on the N. nor S. shore 
of the peninsula, but on the W.; perhaps the pro- 
montory of Platy, in the Gulf of Erisso. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 151.) [E. B. J.] 

DIUM (Alov &k«por, Ptol. iii. 17. § 7), a promon- 
tory of Crete on the N. coast, where the island has 
its greatest breadth. Pliny (iv. 20) speaks of an 
inland town of this name (comp. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
v. 31), which probably, however, was situated in 
the neighbourhood of this headland, which is now 
called Xdvo Stravrd (Hick, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 394, 
398). [E. B. J.J 

DIUM (Aior), a town in the NW. of Eubvea near 
the promontory Cenaeum, from which Canae in 
Aeolis is said to have been a colony. Dium is men- 
tioned by Homer. (Hom. /¢, ii. 538; Strab, x. p, 446; 
Plin. iv. 12; Ptol. iii. 15. § 25.) 

DIUR (Acovp), the name ree by Ptolemy (iv.1 
§ 12) to one of the branch chains of the Atlas 
system of mountains, in Mauretania Tingitana; it 
appears to be the range which rans NW. from about 
the sources of the river Malva to the Straits. Pto- 
lemy (iv. 1. § 3) mentions a river of the same name, 
having its mouth close to Mons Solis, probably the 
Wad-el-Gored. P.S.] 

DIVA (Alova: the Dee), a river in North Bri- 
tain, mentioned by Ptolemy as falling into the Ger- 
manic Ocean, between the promontory of the Texalao 
(Kinnaird Head) and the aestuary of the Tava 
(Tovar). [R.G.L.} 

DIVI'TIA (Deute), a fort opposite to Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), which was erected for the 
purpose of protecting the bridge across the Rhine, 
and was occupied by a permanent garrison (milites 
Divitienses ; Aram. Marc. xxvi.7, xxvii.1.) In the 
middle ages it was called Duizia, ‘whence the modern 
name Deutz. [L. 8.] 

DIVODU'RUM (Atovd8eupoy: Metz), was the 
capital of the Mediomatrici, a people of Gallia, whose 
territory in Caesar's time extended to the Rhine 
(B. G. iv. 10). It is the only town of the Medio- 
matrici which Ptolemy mentions (ii. 9. § 12); and 
it occurs with this name in the Antonine Itin. on the 
road from Treviri (Trier, Tréves) to Argentoratam 
(Strassburg). It occurs in the Table in the form 
Divo Durimedio Matricoram, where the error is easil 
corrected. As is usual with Gallic towns, it too 
the name of the people, and it is called Mediomatrice 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 1). The modern 
name Mets is from Mettis, a corrupted form which 
came into use in the fifth century. In the Notitia 
of the provinces of Gallia, we find “ Civitas Medio- 
matricoruam Mettis” mentioned after Treviri, the 
metropolis of Belgica Prima, 

Metz, in France in the department of Moselle, is 
situated at the junction of the Afoselle and the Seille, 
from which circumstance the town probably takes 
its name, for the first part of the word Divo-duram 
means “two.” In A.p. 70 the soldiers of Vitellius, 
who had been received by the people of Divodurum 
in a friendly manner, suddenly through fear or some 
other cause fell on the unresisting inhabitants and 
killed 4000 of them. (Tacit. Hist. i. 63.) Divo- 
durum was an important place on account of its 
position. Julian after his victory over the Alamanni 
at Strassburg sent his booty to Divoduram for safe 
keeping. Metz was ruined by the Huns in the fifth 
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century. It afterwards became the capital of Aus- 
trasia, or of the kingdom of Metz, as it was sometimes 
called. 

The Roman buildings at Metz have disappeared ; 
but the arrondissement of Metz contains many Roman 
remains. At or about Sablon, 1} mile S. of Afetz, 
were an amphitheatre, a naumachia, and baths. This 
indeed appears to have been the site of the old 
Roman town. The amphitheatre is said to have 
been as large as that of Nimes. The ruins of these 
editices furnished a large part of the materials for 
the citalel and fortifications, which were added to 
the town in the 17th century. ‘The aqueduct that 
supplied Metz with water, extended from the 
mills of the village of Gurze on the west side of the 
Moselle to Metz, a distance of more than 6 French 
leagues. It brought the water to the city across 
the river. There still remain of this great work 5 
arches on the left bank of the Moselle, and 17 in the 
village of Jouy on the right bank. The piles or 
foundations in the river have been destroyed by the 
water. The masonry of the aqueduct is very good, 
and covered with a cement which is very well pre- 
served wherever the aqueduct exists. It is estimated 
that it supplied every minute a volume of water 
equal to 1050 cubic feet. The arch under which 
the road to Nancy passes at Jouy is 64 feet high, or 
as high as one of our great viaducts. These arches 
supported two parallel canals, The two canals to- 
gether were 114 fect wide, Such was one of the 
Roman works in a town, the history of which is 
unknown, (Guide du Voyageur, &c., par Richard 
et E. Hocynart.) [G. L] 

DI'VONA, afterwards Capurct (Cahors), In 
Ptolemy (ii. 7. $11) the name is written Aovhova 
or Aovxova. Inthe Table the name is miswritten 
Bibona, In the Notitia of the Gallic provinces it 


appears under the name of Civitas Cadurcoram. | 


The name Divona is in Ausonius (Clarae Urbes 
Burdig. v. 32), who gives the etymology of the 
name as he understood it: — 


* Divona Celtarum lingua, Fons addite Divis.” 


He means to say that Di or Div means “ God,” and | 
It is said that | 


ron or on, * water” or “ fountain.” 
it is the fountain at Cahors called “ Des Chartreux” 
which gave the place the name Divona, It was the 
capital of the Cadurci, and there are four roads in 
the Table and the Itin., from Vesunna (Jerigueur), 
Aginnum (Agen), Tolosa (Toulouse), and Sego- 
dunum (2hodez), which meet at Divona, or Cahors, 
in the department of Lot. De Valois aftirms that 
there is in Cahors a place still called Las Cadurcas, 
and it is further said that the ruins are those of a 
temple of Diana. The Roman aqueduct at Cahors 
Was a great work. It was about 19 miles in length, 
and had a very winding course through valleys and 
along mountain sides. It erossed the valley of Lar- 
royue-des-arcs by a bridge of three tiers of arches, 
the elevation of which is estimated to have been 
nearly 180 feet. On the sides of two ranges of hills 
there are still some retains of this magnificent 
work, the dimensions of which must have equalled, 
or even surpassed, those of the Pont-du-Gard. It is 
said that it continued in pretty good preservation to 
the end of the 14th century. The aqueduct is ge- 
nerally eut in the rock on the sides of the hills along 
Which it is carried. The channel for the water was 
constructed of masonry lined with cement and co- 
vered with tiles, so that uv water could filter through. 
It was a work worthy of the grandeur of the Romans. 





DOBUNT 


Part of the wall of the baths remains, and 3 petit 
of a doorway. Some besutifal momic work os 
been discovered on the site of the baths. The rbecn 
was of a semicircular form. <A plan of this tice 
and an elevation were published in L Asawa & 
Lot for 1840. The fountain Jes Chartres: = 
called because it was in the inclosure of a ocrves 4 
this religious society, the ancent Div, » a 
abundant source. A large marble altar be oe 
found at Cahors, with an inscription which som 
that it was set up by the Civitas Cadaremm o 
honour of M. Lucterins Leo, the sen d Lat~m 
Senecianus, who had discharged all the buch gre 
in his native place, and was priest at the Am Asces. 


at the confluence of the Arar and the a= 


One Lucterius, a Cadurean, stirred up the 7 é 
against Caesar in p.c. 52 (B. G. vit 5, &:. 
44), and this man may have been one of the i=5 
At least he had the nate, with a Roman preoca 
The authority for the remains of Divona » 5 
work entitled “ Coup d'ceil sur les menumes 
toriques da Lot, par M. Je Baroa Chaudroc o Ue 
zannes.” from whose work there are larce «t‘rsfi 
in the “ Guide da Voyageor, par Ricks « & 
Hocquart.” (ull 
DOANAS (4 Aodvas, Ptol. vii. 2. § 7), s 7m 
in India extra Gangem, which there is some tat 
to suppose is represented by the present / 
or river of Ava. It discharged its waters ics 
Ptolemy calls the Sinus Magnus. — It apyean. ow 
Berghaus’s map, that the modern Sa/res tes & 
name of Djaoen near its embouchure, from Fiat | 
might be inferred that this is the repre<cta. #4 
the anciene Doanas. It seerns, however, me ie 
that the Salven is the Dorias of Prolemr (vu 2 § 
7,11). The two rivers flowed in paralie{ ise 2m 
N. to S., and it is clear that the ancients tata 
accurate account of them. The Doanas cs 
have been about a degree to the W. of the ise 
and the two streams must hare really eves @ 
sea in the Sinus Sabaracus or Gult of Mme 
Mannert and Reichard have both supposed ta SM 
were rivers of the Chersonesus Aurea. (ve 
DOBE’RUS (A66npos, Steph. B.; Aséaze: 4d 
Gopos, Aov€npos), a Paeonian town or distret, rue 
Sitalees reached after crossing Cercine, anc "at 


| many troops and additional volunteers reached all 


making up his full total. (Tbac. i se, il 
Hierocles names Diaboras next to Idowere =m 


| the towns of the Consular Macedonia a % 


Byzantine empire; this, coupled with the eacol 
of Ptolemy (iii. 13. 8. § 28) that it belonrd » @ 


| Aestraei, would seem to show that Doberas «= a9 


the modern Doghirdn. 

The Donerres (Aé66ypes, Doberi, Plin. x. i 
are described by Herodotus (vii. 113) ss ar 
with the Paeoplae, the country to the N. « 
Pangaeum,—these being precisely the tribes wha 
he had before associated with the inhabitants ¢ 4 
Lake Prasias (v. 16). Their position mast, 38 


| fore, be sought to the E. of the Strymon: ter ss 


Mt. Pangaeum with the Paeonians and Piensa. @ 
dwelt probably on the N. side, where, im the ime! 
the Roman empire, there was a * matatn, © >a 
for changing horses, on the Via Ecnatia. care 
MERos, between Ampbipolis and Philly, 13 M! 
from the former and 19 M. P. from the iatter \/a 
Hierosol; comp. Tafel, de Via Fynat p id 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii, pp. 212. #4 
467.) {EBS ; 
DOBU'NI (Ao6ovvol), a people in Brita. o 


DOCIDAVA. 

ied by Ptolemy twice: first (ii. 3. § 25), as being 
evterminous to the east with the Silures, and as 
wring Corineum (Cirencester) for their city; next 
a 3. § 28), as lying to the north of the Belgae, 
» of whose towns was the Hot Springs (“Tdata 
wad) = Bath. This places them in Gloucester- 
iw. The Boduni of Dion Cassius are generally, 
wi reasonably, believed to be the Dobuni, under 
wther form (ix. 20). ie L.] 

DOCIDAVA (Aox/8ava, Ptol. iii. 8. § 6), a town 
Dacia, which some have identified with Debrezin, 
id others with Thorotzsko. (Comp. Sulzer, Ge- 
tuohte Daciens, vol. i. pp.179, 192.) [E.B.J. 

DOCI'MLA or DOCIMEIUM (Aoxima, Aoxi- 
ue: Eth, Aoxmeds). Stephanus (s. v.) ob- 
rm that Docimens is the correct Ethnic form, but 
amenus (Aoxysnvds) was the form in use. It 
e « city of Phrygia, where there were marble 
aries, (Comp. Steph. B. s. v. Zivvada.) Strabo 
. 577) places Docimia somewhere about Synnada;: 
calle it a village, and says that “‘ there is there a 
wry of Synnadic stone, as the Romans call it, but 
t people of the country call i: Docimites and Do- 
ea; the quarry at first yielded only small pieces 
the stone, but owing to the present expenditure of 
| Romans large columns of one piece are taken 
. which in variety come near the Alabastrites, so 
@, though the transport to the sea of such weights 
trablesome, still both columns and slabs are 
eght to Rome of wondrous size and beauty.” 
mp. Strabo, p. 437.) The word Docimaea (Ao- 
ee) in this of Strabo appears to be 
rapt. It should be either Aoxmaiov or Aoxiwéa, 
wake (Asia Minor, p. 54) supposes that the ex- 
uve quarries on the road from Khoorukan to 
lewdare are those of Docimia. He interprets 
vo as saying that Synnada was only 60 stadia 
« Docimia; but Strabo says that the plain of 
mada is about 60 stadia long, and beyond it is 
smia. We may, however, infer that he supposed 
heim to be not far from the limit of the plain. 
| Table makes it 32 M. P. between Synnada and 
ita, amd Docimia is on the road from Synnada 
heylaeum; but the number is certainly errone- 
_ The position of Synnada is not certain, and if 
rece, it would not absolutely determine the po- 
es ef Docimia; but Docimia was probably at the 
where Leake fixes it, NE. of Afiom Kara 
wr. East of Afiom Kara Hissar, at a place 
el Surmench, Hamilton ( Researches, &c. vol. ii. 
. No. 375) copied part of an inscription, the re- 
wer of which was buried under ground. The 
which he copied contains the name Aoxipewyr. 
Mets Kara Hissar, which may be the ancient 
ie» [Becpus], Hamilton saw “ numerons blocks 
artde and columns, some in the rough, and others 
tafally worked.” He also says: “In an open 
+ wear the mosque was a most exquisitely finished 
ne bath, intended perhaps to have adorned a 
am villa; and in the walls of the mosque and 
ery were some richly carved friezes and cor- 
. fimished in the most elaborate style of the 
' and Corinthian orders I had ever beheld.” 
i p. 461.) He observes that they could not 
been designed for any building near the spot, 
were probably worked near the quarries for the 
wee of easier transport, as it is done at Carrara 
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ZuvKAnros Aoxiwewy Maxedovev, whence it appears 
that it had received a Macedonian colony, if the coins 
are genuine. 


[G. L.] 





COIN OF DOCIMIA, 


DOCLEA. [Drocuea. 
DODECASCHOENUS (AwSexdoxowwos), a dis- 


trict between Egypt and Aethiopia, which derived 
its name from its comprising xii @xoiwo: or 120 
stadia = 18 geographical miles of land. (Ptol. iv. 
5. § 74; Herod. ii. 29.) The northern frontier of 
this region was at Philae, and the southern at Pscelcis 
(Dakkeh), the furthest point at which any mona- 
mental vestiges of Macedonian or Roman dominion 
have been found. Under the later emperors, indeed, 
the province of Dodecaschoenus extended to Hiera- 
Sycaminos, in lat. 22° N. In the Roman era Dode- 
caschoenus was attached to the prefecture of Upper 
Egypt. The principal cities of Dodecaschoenns have 
been enumerated under AEGYPTUS. 


[W. B. D.] 
DODON. [Dopona.] 
DODO'NA (Awdarn; sometimes Awdév, Soph. 


Trach. 172: Eth. AwSwvaios), a town in Epeirus, 
celebrated for its oracle of Zeus, the most ancient in 
Hellas. It was one of the seats of the Pelasgians, 
and the Dodonaean Zeus was a Pelasgic divinity. 
The oracle at Dodona enjoyed most celebrity in the 
earlier times. In consequence of its distance from 
the leading Grecian states, it was su 
supplanted to a great extent by that at Delphi; but 
it continued to enjoy a high reputation, and was 
regarded in Jater times as one of the three greatest 
oracles, the other two being those of Delphi and of 
Zeus Ammon in Libya. (Strab. xvi. p. 762; Cic. de 
Div. i. 1, 43; Corn. Nep. Lys. 3.) 


uently 


The antiquity of Dodona is attested by several 


passages of Homer, which it is necessary to quote as 
they have given rise to considerable discussion : 


(1) Pouveds 8° de Kupov ttye Bi wal efxooi vijas" 


7@ 8 'Eviives Exuvto, weverrddrcuol re Mepai€ol, 

of wept Awddvnv Bvcxeluepoy oixl’ Mevro 

ol r dug’ lueptoy Tiraphoioy Epy évéuovro. 
C1 ii. 748.) 


(2) Zed Eva, AwSavaie, MeAacyixd, THAD valwv, 


Awdavns pedéwr Bvoxepepou' dul 8 Ledrol 
gol valova’ dropira: dyimrdéwodes yapievvat. 
CL xvi. 233.) 


(3) Tov 3° es Aodcrny gdro Ahuevai, Sppa Geoio 


éx Bpuds dyixduow Aids BovAhy éraxovcai, 
ixxws voorrhioe lédens ¢s riova dior. 
(Od. xiv. 327, xix. 296.) 


The ancient critics believed that there were two 
places of the name of Dodona, one in Thessaly, in 
the district of Perrhaebia near Mount Oly:npus, and 


the other in Epeirus in the district of Th ia; that 
the Enienes mentioned (No. 1) along with the Perr- 
haebi of the river Titaresius came from the Thessalian 


town; and that the Dodona, which Ulysses visited in 


aly. Though we do not know the exact site of | order to consult the oracular oak of Zeus, after leaving 


za, it seems certain that the site is ascertained 
y nearly. ; 
nere are coins with the epigraphs Anos or lepa 


the king of the Thesproti, was the place in Epeirus 
(No. 3). With respect to the second passage above 
quoted there was a difference of opinion; some sup- 
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posing that Achilles prayed to Zeus in the Thessalian 
Dodona as the patron god of his native country; but 
others maintaining that the mention of Selli, whose 
name elsewhere occurs in connection with the Thes- 
pretian Dodona, points to the place in Epeirus. 
(Strab, vii. p. 327, ix. p. 441; Steph. B. a. 0. Ae- 
Suv.) There can be no doubt, that the first-quoted 
passage in Homer refers to a Dodona in Thessaly ; 


but as there is no evidence of the existence of an | 


oracte at this place, it is probable that the prayer of 
Achilles was directed to the god in Epeirus, whose 
oracle had already acquired great celebrity, as we 
see from the passage in the Odyssey, The Thessalian 
Dodona is said to have been also called Bodona; and 
from this place the Thesprotian Dodona is said to 
have received a colony and its name. (Steph. B. s. ¢. 
Awdwrvn.) 

The Selli, whom Homer describes as the inter- 
preters of Zeus, “men of unwashed feet, who slept 
on the ground,” appear to have been a tribe. They 
are called by Pindar the Helli; and the surrounding 
country, named after them Hellopia (‘EAAox/n), is 
described by Hesiod as a fertile land with rich pas- 
tures, wherein Dodona was situated. (Strab. vii. 
p. 828; Schol. ad Suph. Trach. 1167.) Aristotle 
places the most ancient Hellas “in the parts about 
Dodona and the Achelous,” adding that the Achelous 
has frequently chanzed its course,—a_ necessary 
addition, since the Achelous docs not flow near Do- 
dona. He likewise states that the flood of Dencalion 
took place in this district, which “ was inhabited at 
that time by the Selli, and by the people then called 
Graeci, but now JIellenes.” (Aristot. Meteor. i. 14.) 
We do not know the authority which Aristotle had 
for this statement, which is in opposition to the com- 
monly received opinion of the Greeks, who connected 
Deucalion, Hellen, and the Hellenes, with the dis- 
trict in Thessaly between Mounts Othrys and Oeta. 
(Grote, Mist. ef Greece, vol. ii. p. 355.) 

It is impossible to penetrate any further back 
into the origin of the oracle; and we may safely dis- 
iniss the tales related by Herodotus of its Egyptian 


orizin, and of its connection with the temple of | 


Thebes in Egypt, and of Zeus Ammon in Libya. 
(ered. ii. 54, seq.) The god at Dodona was said 
todwell in the stem ofan nak (@yyds, the oak bearing 
an esculent acorn, not the Latin fagus, our beech), in 
the hollow of which his statue was probably placed 
in the most ancient times, and which was at first his 
only temple (vacov 8 év mu@uévs grryou, Hes. ap 
Soph. Trach. 1167; Aw5avnv prrydv te, MeAaryav 
€Spavor, hxev, Hes, ap. Strab. vii. p, 327; comp. 
Miller, Archdol. § 52,2). The god revealed his 
will from the branches of the tree, probably by the 
Tustling of the wind, which sounds the priests had 
to interpret. Hence we fre juently read of the speak- 
ing ouk or oaks of Dodona. (Hom. Od. xiv. 327, 
xix. 296; ai mpoaryopo: Spves, Aesch. Prom. 832; 
modvyAwcoou Bpvds, Soph. Trach. 1168.) In the 
time of Herodotus and Sephocles the oracles were 
interpreted by three (Sophocles says two) aged 
women, called MeAciades or MeAaias, because pigeons 
were said to have brought the command to found 
the oracle: — 


@s Thy wadaay prydv aidjcal wore 
Awdavi diccav ex meAciddwy Epn. 


(Soph. Trach, 171.) Herodotus (ii. 55) mentions 
the name of three priestesses. (Comp. Strab. vii. 
Freqm. 2; Paus. x. 12. § 10.) These female 
priestesses were probably introduced instead of the 
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Selli at the time when the worship of Dime wy 
connected with that of Zecs at Dodona: snd te 
Boeotians were the only people who continoed to n- 
ceive the oracles from male priests. (Seab icp 
402.) 

As Delphi grew in importance, Dedona wa: e4y 
consulted by the neighbouring tribes, the Aevcaw. 
Acarnanians, and Epeirots ( Paus. viii. 21. § 2): te 
as we have already remarked, it continned w cor 
great celebrity even down to the later mes. Crea 
sent to inquire of the oracle (Herod. 1. 46): Psce 
composed a Paean in honour of the Dodenses -¢ 


since there was a clase connection betwee ]l4s 


and Dodona (Pind. Fragm. p 571, a Rn), 
Strab. ix. p. 402); Aeschslus and Sophocies cmt 
of the oracle in terms of the highest neues 
(Aesch. Prom. 829, seq.; Soph. Trach. 1164.0" 
and Cicero relates that the Spartans, in impout 


Inatters, Were accustomed to ask the ainre a @ 


oracles either of Delphi, or Dodona, or Zeas Arms 
(Cie. de Div. i. 43). The Athenians also see st 
unfrequently to have consulted the crack, risa 
they did y through their sustian ¢ & 
Pythia at Delphi in the Peloponnesian War. Tox 
they are said to have been commanded by the [te~ 
naean god to found a colony in Sicily (Page re ib 
§ 12); Demosthenes quotes several orscies trat i» 
dona (de Fals. Leg. p. 436, in Mid p Sil. 
Reiske);and Xenophon recommends the Atheam 2 
send to Dodona for advice (de Veet. 6. $2). Loe, 
the Molossian kings, who gradually extended tat 


dominion over the whole of Epeirns, Dodona proat 
rose again in importance. The ceins of the Mo» 


sian kings frequently bear the heads of dex al 


| Dione, or of Zeus alone, within a garisnd of ot 


In B.c. 219, Dodona received a blow from sac 
it never recovered. In that year the Actoha: mor 
Dorimachus, who were at war with Phip beré 
Macedonia, ravaged Aetolia, and razed to the Oe: 
the temple of the god. (Polyb. iv. 67.) Sm * 
describing the ruined condition of the towns ¢ bom 
in his time, says that the oracle also hed a 
failed (vii. p. 327); but it subsequentiy merent 
and Pausanias mentions the temple and sact* sr 
tree as objects worthy of the traveller's nota. |= 


i, 17. §6.) He elsewhere speaks of the oak 4 i= 


dona as the oldest tree in all Hellas, nest » oO 


| Awyos of Hera in Samos, eee 


The town continued to exist long afterarcs 
names of several bishops of Dodona over @ th +® 
of the Councils: according to Leake, the art @ 
in the year 516. Dodona is mentioned by emo 
in the sixth century (p. 651, ed. Wesel) 
Of the temple of Dodona we have ne dext=>* 


“notwithstanding the celebrity of the orack. luce 


the building itself is first mentioned by Pirie. & 
his account of its destruction by the Aesiaa ® 


.¢.219. He says that when Dorimachas al 
/at the depédy near Dodoma, he burnt the Saw # 


Colonnades, destroyed many of the dedscatary 


| ings, and razed the sacred house to its fesaianes" 
(Napayerduevos 88 xpds 7d wepl Awdawer os 


tds Te oTods evérpyce, kal woAAd Taw dreds 
BiepOeipe, nardonape Se nal rhy iepay outer, 

iv. 67.) From the words rep! Soddver 
conclude that the iepdy was not within th 
Dodona. It appears to have occapied 3 casties® 
space, and to have contained several utiner beikhne 
besides the sacred house or temple proper of Uv 
god. It was stated by a writer of the name of Lact 
that the temple was surrvanded with tripads barty 


q 
baz 
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idrens, and that these were placed so closely to- 
ther, that when one was struck the noise vibrated 
emgh all. (Steph. B. s.¢. AwSalyn; Schol. ad 
om. /1, xvi. 233.) It appears that the greater 
ct of these had been contributed by the Boeotians, 
bo were accustomed to send presents of tripods 
ery year. (Strab, x. p. 402.) Among the remark- 
ic objects at Dodona were two pillars, on one of 
week was a brazen caldron, and on the other a 
ute of 3 boy holding in his hand a brazen whip, 
dicated by the Corcyraeans: when the wind blew, 
e whip strack the caldron, and produced a loud 
we. As Dodona was in an exposed situation, this 
wstantly happened, and hence arose the proverb 
the Dodonacan caldron and the Corcyraean whip. 
‘vierwun, ap. Steph. B. s. 7. Awddrn; Suid. s, v- 
wluraiow yadxtiov; Strab. vii. p.329.) This ap- 
a> to have been one of the means of consulting 
ecvd; amd hence Gregory Nazianzen, in describing 
» silence of the oracle in his time, says, ob«éri 
én: parredera: (Or. iv. p. 127, ¢.). Respecting 
: way in which the oracles were given, there are 
ferent accounts; and they probably differed at 
feret times. The most ancient mode was by 
us af sounds from the trees, of which we have 
vady spoken. Servius relates that at the foot of 
= ssered oak there gushed forth a fountain, the 
se of whose waters was prophetic and was inter- 
etet by the priestesses (ad Virg. Aen. iii. 466). 
: wane oceasions the will of the god appears to 
wt teen ascertained by means of lots. (Cic. de 
iv. t. 34.) 
Ike site of Dodona cannot be fixed with certainty. 
: temains of the temple have been discovered; and 
wscriptions have been found to determine its lo- 
iss. It is the only place of great celebrity in 
meee, of which the situation is not exactly known. 
ake, who has examined the subject with his usual 
steness and Jearning, comes to the conclusion, with 
~at prubability, that the fertile valley of /odnnina 
the territory of Dodona, and that the ruins upon 
» all of Kastritea at the southern end of the lake 
ioctnmina are those of the ancient city. Leake 
warke that it can hardly be doubted by any per- 
+ *bo has seen the country around Jodnnina, and 
uw examined the extensive remains at Kastritza, 
at the city which stood in that centrical and com- 
wuling position was the capital of the district 
mag a long succession of ages, “ The town not 
‘v owered all the summit, but had a secondary 
‘wate or fortified suburb on the southern side of 
‘ull, so as to make the whole circumference be- 
et: two and three miles, Of the suburb the re- 
urs comsist chiefly of detached fragments, and of 
wates of baildings strewn upon the land, which is 
~~ enktivated. But the entire circuit of the town 
ss is traceable on the heights, as well as those of 
* weropolis on the summit. These, in some places, 
* extant to the height of 8 or 10 feet. The ma- 
rv is of the second order, or composed of trape 
eal or polyhedral masses, which are exactly titted 
vse another without cement, and form a casing 
r «2% interior mass of rough stones and mortar... . 
crmastery, which stands in the middle of the 
vOente inclosare, bears the same name as the hill, 
@ akthough built in great part of ancient materials, 
e hot preserve s single inscribed or sculptured 
wrhle, nor could I find any such relics on any part 
‘the ancient site.” (Leake.) 
far space allows us to mention only briefly the 


oe arguments of Leake in favour of placing Do-' 
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dona at Kastrifea. It was the opinion of the ancient 
writers that Dodona first belonged to Thesprotia, and 
afterwards to Molossis. Stephanus B. calls it a 
town of Molossis, and Strabo (vii. p. 328) places it 
in the same district, bat observes that it was called 
a Thesprotian town by the tragic poets and by 
Pindar. But even Aeschylus, through calling the 
oracle that of the Thesprotian Zens, places Dodona 
on the Molossian plain (rom. 829):— 


ewe) yap HAGes wpds ModAogod Sdreda, 
Thy alwiverdy 7’ dupl Awddrny, Tva 
pavyteia Sends 7’ dat Ceompwrod Ais. 


Hence it would appear that the territory of Dodona 
bordered on the inland frontiers of Thesprotia and 
Molossis, and must in that case correspond to the 
district of Jodnnina, Pindar describes Epeirus as 
beginning at Dodona, and extending from thence to 
the Ionian sea (Nem. iv. 81); from which it follows 
that Dodona was on the eastern frontier of Epeirus. 
That it was near the lofty mountains of Pindus, on 
the castern frontier, may be inferred from the manner 
in which Aeschylus speaks of the Dodonaean moun- 
tains (Supp. 258), and from the epithet of aiwdywros 
attached to the place by the same poet (Prom. 830), 
aud from that of dvoxe(yepos given to it by Homer. 
(/1. xvi. 234.) The account of the destruction of 
Dodona by the Aetolians also shows that it was on 
the eastern frontier of Epeirus. Polybius says (1. ¢.) 
that the Aetolians marched “into the upper parts 
of Epeirus)” (eis robs Gvw rémous tijs 'Hrelpov), 
which words appear to be equivalent to Upper Epeirus, 
or the parts most distant from the sea towards the 
central range of mountains. 

Hesiod, in a passage already referred to (ap. Schol. 
ad Soph, Trach. 1167; comp. Strab. vii. p. 328), 
deseribes Dodona as situated upon an extremity in 
the district called Hellopia, “ a country of cornfields 
and meadows, abounding in sheep and oxen, and 
inhabited by numerous shepherds and keepers of 
cattle;"—a description accurately applicable to the 
valley of Jodnmina, which contains meadows and 
numerous flocks and herds. Several ancient writers 
state that the temple of Dodona stood at the foot of 
a high mountain called Tomanus or Tmarvs (Té- 
Bapos, Tudpos), from which the priests of the god 
are said to have been called Tomfiri (Topotpos, Strab. 
vii. p. 328; Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 52; Steph. B. 
8.0. Téuapos , Hesych. 4. v. Tpdpros ; Eustath. ad 
Od. xiv. 327, p. 1760, R., ad Od. xvi. 403, p. T806, 
R.). Theopompus relates that there were a hundred 
fountains at the foot of Mt. Tomarus. (Plin. iv. 1.) 
Leake identifies Tomarns with the commanding 
ridge of Miteikéli, at the foot of which are numerous 
sources from which the lake of Jodnnina derives its 
chief supply. He further observes that the name 
Tomarus, though no longer attached to this moun- 
tain, is not quite obsolete, being still preserved in 
that of the 7omarokhoria, or villages situated on a 
part of the southern extremity of LAryske, which is 
a continuation of Mitzibéli. 

The chief objection to placing Dodona near Jodn- 
nina is the silence of the ancient writers as to a 
lake at Dodona. But this negative evidence is not 
sufficient to outweigh the reasons in favour of this 
site, more especially when we consider that the only 
detailed description which we possess of the locality 
is in a fragment of Hesiod, who may have mentioned 
the Jake in the lines immediately following, which 
are now lost. Moreover, Apollodorns stated that 
there were marshes round the temple (ap. Strab. vii. 
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p- 328). The lake of Jodnnina was known in an- 
tiquity by the name of PaMBotis (Tau€a@ris Aiurn), 
which was placed in Molossis. (Eustath. in J/om. 
Od. iti. 189.) 

We have already seen that the temple of Doduna 
was probably outside the city. Leake supposes 
that the former stood on the peninsula now occupied 
by the citadel of Joannina, but there are no remains 
of the temple on this spot. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, Vol. iv. p. 168, foll.; respecting the oracle, 
see Cordes, De Oraculo Dodonaeo, Groningen, 1826; 
Lassaulx, Das Pelasgische Orakel des Zeus cu Jo- 
dona, Wiirzburg, 1840; Arneth, Ueber das Tau- 
benorakel von Dodona, Wien, 1840; Preller, in 
Pauly’s Real-Enclopidie, art. Dodona; Mermann, 
Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterth. der Grie- 
chen, § 39.) 

DOEANTEIUS CAMPUS, Stephanus B. (s. v. 
Aoiavtos mediov) places it in Phrygia: the name 
came from Dveas, The situation of the plain is 
unknown, 

Apollonius Rhodius (ii, 370, &e, 989, &e.) places 
a Aowyriov mediov at the mouth of the Thermodon 
in Pontus, where the Amazons dwelled. [G. L.] 

DO'LICHE (SoAixn), a town in Perrhaebia in 
Thessaly, situated at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
Doliche, with the two neighbouring towns of Azorus 
and Pythium, formed a tripolis. Leake identifies it 
with the small villave of Dudlista, “ where in a ruined 
church are two fragments of Dorie coluinns 2 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and in the burying-ground a 
sepulchral stone, together with some squared blocks.” 
(Polyb. xxviii. 11; Liv. xlii, 53, xliv. 2; Ptol. iii. 
13. $42; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 344.) 

DOLICIIE, DOLICHISTE (AoAiyn, dodrxiarn: 
Eth, Aodrxyeds, AodAixiorgs). Stephanus B. (s. v.) 
describes Doliche as an island close to the Lycian 
coast, on the authority of Callimachus; and he adds 
that Alexander, in his Periplus of Lycia, calls it 
Dolichiste. It is mention.d by Pliny (v. 31) and 
Ptoleiny (v. 3). Pliny places it opposite to Chi- 
maera; and both Pliny and Ptolemy name it Doli- 
chiste. Doliche or Dolichiste, a lonz island, as the 
hame implies, is now called Kakava, It lies near 
the southern coast of Lycia, west of the ruins of 
Myra, and in front of the spacious bay also named 
Kakava. The island is a“ narrow ridge of rock, 
incapable of yielding a constant supply of water; 
each house had therefore a tank hollowed in the rock, 
and lined with stucco.” (Beaufort, Aaramania, 
p. 21.) Leake (Asia Minor, p. 127) speaks of the 
* ruins of a large city, with a noble theatre, at Aa- 
kara, in a fine harbour formed by a range of rocky 
islands.” But this theatre appears, from what Leake 
says, to be on the coast of the mainland; and Beau- 
fort observes that “the whole of these islands and 
bays may be included under the general Greek name 
Kakava.” The island of Doliche is now unin- 
habited. [G. L.] 

DOLIONIS (AoAtorls : Eth. AoAloves), Stepha- 
nus B. (s. v. AoAloves) describes the Doliones as the 
“ inhabitants of Cyzicus,” and he adds that Hecataeus 
called them Dolieis: they were also called Dolionii. 

The Doliones (Strab. p. 575) are a people about 
Cyzicus who extended from the river Aesepus to the 
Kthyndacus and the lake Daseylitis. [Daseyiiem.] 
The names Dolionis and Doliones are connected with 
the earliest traditions about Cyzicus; and in Strabo’s 
time the Cyzicem had the Dolionis. Strabo (p. 
564) found it hard to fix the limits of the Bithynians, 
the Mysians, the Phrygians, as well as of the Do- 
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liones, those about Cyzicus; and we carn¢ += 
than he did. Apollonius Rhodias (Ary. i 447) 
doubtless followed an old tradition when be dere 
the Doliones as occupying the isthmus, br a ** 
means the isthmus of Cyzicus, and the pci *_ 3 
is probably the plain on the mainland; ard hem. be 
says, reigned Cyzicus, a son of Aeneas. ((.L) 

DOLOME'NE (AodAouney, Srab. aL p. 1), 
one of the districts in the plain coantry of Aeym, 
adjoining the capital Ninus (Ninevek). — [V] 

DOLONCAE, DOLONCI (AéAcyro), s Teeeat 
tribe, which seems to have belonzed to te oe 
the Bithynians, (Plin, iv. 18; Selin. 10; Sea & 
s.t.; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 323.) (LS) 

DO'LOPES, DOLO'PLA, = [Tressauia, | 

DOMANITIS, or, as it is sometimes wrists, De 
MANETIS, [PAPHLAGONIA. ] (G.L] 

DOMERUS. [Dopervs.} 

DOMETI'OPOLIS (Soueriotworus ; Fh be 
MeTiumoAitns), is described by Stephane (<6) @ 
a city of Isauria. Ptolemy (v. 8) makes Lonet® 
polis a city of Cilicia Trachea, Tle ste = 
known. (G.L] 

DO'NACON (Aovaxair), a villace in the temagy 
of Thespiae in Boeotia, where the nver Moone 
rises. It is mentioned by Pausanias after soe 
the river Olmius, and before describing Cream 
Thisbe. Leake places Donacon near s hamlet ¢ 
Tulexi, at a spot “where there is a copions Set 
surrounded by a modern enclosure, of rhea @ 
materials are ancient squared blocks: in the 6 
fields above are many remains of former babitet 
(Paus, ix. 31. § 7; Leake, Northern (rece, ° 
p- 501.) 

DONU’SA or DONY'SA (Adruca; when 
the corrupt forms Aovouaia, Steph. B. re. 
ad Dionys. Per. 530; Dionysia, Mel. ii. 7), * 
island near Naxos, said by Stephanus to bev 
the island to which Dionysus carried Anatee © 
Naxos, when pursued by her father Minos 
tule, however, appears to have ari-en frm ¢ 
founding Donusa, the name of the land, © & 
nysus, the name of the god. Stephanus ale © 
though we know not on what authorty, Ost 
island belonged to Khodes. Virzil (A & 
gives to Donusa the epithet of * vinds” © 
Servius explains by the colour of its marble; 6S 
statement is probably only invented to apt 
epithet. Donusa was used as a place of bam 
under the Roman empire. (Tac. Ann iv. ®) 

DORA (7& Aapa), a maritime town of Pe 
locally situated in the half tribe of Manawe’, 
this side Jordan, but left in possession of St 
Canaanitish inhabitants. (Judges, i 27.) 5 
(p. 42), who calls it Dorvs, says that | mas 8" 
of the Sidonians. It is frequently mentened 
Josephus, whose notices enable us to ently © 
the modern village of Tantura. It ws 8 & 
Phoenicia, near Mount Carmel. (Joseph. 1 @ 
c. Apion, ii. 9.) It was a strong fortress 
Tryphon held it against Antiochus Pins (4e%* 
7.§ 2). Caesarea is placed by him betwen © 
and Joppa, both which maritime towns are == 
as having bad harbours, owing to their expeee™ 
the south-west wind, which rolled in heary® 
upon the sandy coast, and forced the merchant 
anchor in the open sea (xv. 9. 6). St Jen 
scribes it as anciently a most powerful cy, 8 ® 
ruin in his time (Eg” =? "--* 
miles from Caesarea, 

(Onomast, a. 0.3 Re' 
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‘There are extensive ruins here, but they possess 
wthing of imterest.” (Irby and Mangles, 7raveis, 
i 190.) [G. W.] 

DORA FLUMEN. [Darcomenss. ] 

DORA'CIUM (Awpaxioy), a town of Illyricum, 
rhich Hierocles calls the metropolis of the “ Pro- 
wea Praevalitana,”—a title which rightly belongs 
v Scodra. Wesseling has supposed that it might re- 
revot Dociea or Diociea. LE. B. J.] 

DORES. [Dorts.] 

DORGAMENES FLUMEN. [Dara.] 

MYRIAS. [Doanas.] 

DORIEIUM (Aopiewr: Eth. Aopieds). Steph. B. 
«¢.) mentions it as acity of Phrygia, He has also 
nrieiam (#. ¢. Aapieor), a city of Phrygia: and it 
| eeppased that this may be the same place. Pliny 
1. 37 ) has also a Doron, or Dorio, as it is said to be 
intten in the MSS., in Cilicia Tracheia. [G. L.] 

DORIS () Awpis: Eth, Awpieds, pl. Awpiis, 
impeeet 5 Dores, Dorienses), a small mountainous 
istrict in Greece, bounded by Aetolia, southern 
bewsaly, the Ozolian Locrians, and Phocis. It lies 
rteren Mounts Oeta and Parnassus, and consists of 
w valley of the river Pindus (TI{vdes), a tributary 
‘the Cephissus, into which it flows not far from 
* warces of the latter. The Pindus is now called 
e Apostolid. (Strab. ix. p. 427; Leake, Northern 
reere, vol ii. pp. 72, 92.) This valley is open 
earts Phocis; bat it lies higher than the valley of 
# Cephissus, rising above the towns of Drymaea, 
itkroniam, and Amphicaca, which are the last 
em in Phocis. Doris is described by Herodotus 
. 31) as lying between Malis and Phocis, and 
«ig only 30 stadia in breadth, which agrees nearly 
ith the extent of the valley of the Apostolid in its 
det part. In this valley there were four towns 
ming the Doric tetrapolis, namely, Erineus, 
care, Cytixzum, and Pinpus, (Strab. x. p. 
3.) Erinens, as the most important, appears to 
ove been also called Dorium. (Aesch. de Fals. 
*y. » 286.) The Dorians, however, did not con- 
@ themmmelves within these narrow limits, but occu- 
ed «ber along Mount Oeta. Thus Strabo 
ucrites the Dorians of the tetrapolis as the larger 
et of the nation (ix. p. 417); and the Scholiast on 
ecar (Pyth, i, 121) speaks of six Doric towns, 
nmets, Cytinium, Boium, Lilaeum, Carphaea, and 
vroe. Lilaewm is Lilaca, which seems to have 
“a a Doric town in the time of the Persian in- 
wig, since it is not mentioned among the Phocian 
exs destroyed by Xerxes; Carphaea is probably 
wrphea near Thermopylae; and by Dryope is pro- 
Sy meant the country once inhabited by the 
‘vepes. The Dorians would appear at one time to 
re extended across Mt. Oeta to the sea-coast, both 
ea the preceding account and from the statement 

Seylaxs, who speaks (p. 24) of Aruodmpieis. 
mung the Doric towns Hecataeus mentioned Am- 
asae, called Amphanaea by Theopompus. (Steph. 

s. ©. —_ Livy (xxvii. 7) places in Doris 
‘aman and Drymiae, which are evidently the Pho- 
ss towns elsewhere called Tithronium and Drymaea. 
Tere was an important mountain pass leading 
rea Parnassus from Doris to Amphissa in the 
aatry of the Ozolian Locrians: at the head of this 
« stood the Dorian town of Cytinium. ([Cr- 
0M. 

Dea said to have been originally called Dry- 
i» fam its earlier inhabitants the Dryopes, who 
e expelled from the country by Heracles and the 
stans. (Herod i 56, viii. 31,43.) [Drrores.) 
¥OL. LL 
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It derived its name from the Dorians, who migrated 
from this district to the conquest of Peloponnesus. 
Hence the country is called the Metropolis of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians (Herod. viii. 31); and the 
Lacedaemonians, as the chief state of Doric origin, 
on more than one occasion sent assistance to the 
metropolis when attacked by the Phocians and their 
other neighbours, (Thuc. i. 107, iii. 92.) The 
Dorians were supposed to have derived their name 
from Dorus, the son of Hellen. According to one 
tradition, Dorus settled at once in the country subse- 
quently known as Doris (Strab. viii. p. 383; Conon, 
c. 27); but other traditions represent them as more 
widely spread in earlier times. Herodotus relates 
(i. 56) “ that in the time of king Deucalion they in- 
habited the district Phthiotis; that in the time of 
Dorus, the son of Hellen, they inhabited the country 
called Histiaeotis at the foot of Ossa and Olympus; 
that, expelled from Histiaeotis by the Cadmeians, 
they dwelt on Mount Pindus, and were called the 
Macednian nation; and that from thence they mi- 
grated to Dryopis; and having passed from Dryopis 
into the Peloponnesus, were called the Doric race.” 
For this statement Herodotus could have had no 
other authority than tradition, and there is therefore 
no reason for accepting it as an historical relation of 
facts, as many modern scholars have done. In Apollo- 
dorus (i. 7. §3) Dorus is represented as occupying 
the country over against Peloponnesus on the oppo- 
site side of the Corinthian gulf, and calling the in- 
habitants after himself Dorians, By this description 
is evidently meant the whole country along the north- 
ern shore of the Corinthian gulf, comprising Aetolia, 
Phocis, and the land of the Ozolian Locrians. This 
statement, as Mr. Grote justly remarks, is at least 
more suitable to the facts attested by historical evi- 
dence than the legends given in Herodotus. It is 
impossible to believe that the inhabitants of such an 
insignificant district ar Doris Proper conquered the 
greater part of Peloponnesns; and the common tale 
that the Dorians crossed over from Naupactus to the 
conquest is in accordance with the legend of their 
being the inhabitants of the northern shore of the 
gulf. 

An account of the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, which is said to have taken place under 
the guidance of the Heracleidae, is related elsewhere. 
(Dict. of Biogr. art. Heracleidae.) In the his- 
torical period the whole of the eastern and southern 
parts of Peloponnesus were in the possession of 
Dorians. Beginning with the isthmus of Corinth, 
there was first Megara, whose territory extended 
north of the isthmus from sea to sea; next came 
Corinth, and to its west Sicyon; south of these two 
cities were Phlius and Cleonae: the Argolic penin- 
sula was divided between Argos, Epidaurus, Troezen, 
and Hermione,—the last of which, however, was in- 
habited by Dryopes, and not by Dorians. In the 
Saronic gulf Aegina was peopled by Dorians. South 
of the Argive territory was Laconia, and to its west 
Messenia, both ruled by Dorians ; the river Neda, which 

ted Messenia from Triphylia, included under 
Elis in its widest sense, was the boundary of the 
Dorian states on the western side of the peninsula. 
The districts just mentioned are represented in the 
Homeric poems as the seats of the great Achaecan 
monarchies, and there is no allusion in these poems 
to any Doric population in Peloponnesus. In fact 
the name of the Dorians occurs only once in Homer, 
and then as one of the many tribes of Crete. (Od. 
xix. 177.) The silence of Homer is to us a con- 
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vineing proof that the Dorian conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus must have taken place subsequent to the time 
of the poet, and consequently must be assigned to a 
much later date than the one usually attributed to it. 

From the Peloponnesus the Dorians spread over 
various parts of the Acgaean and its connected seas, 
Dorie colonies were founded in mythical times in the 
islands of Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, and Cos, 
About the same time they founded upon the coast of 
Caria the towns of Cnidus and Halicarnassus: these 
two towns, together with Cos and the three Rhodian 
towns of Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, formed a 


confederation usually called the Dorie Hexapolis. | 


The members of this hexapolis were accustomed to 
celebrate a festival, with games, on the Triopian 
promontory near Cnidus, in honour of the Triopian 
Apollo; the prizes in those games were brazen 
tripods, which the victers had to dedicate in the 
temple of Apollo; and Halicarnassus was struck out 
of the league, because one of her citizens carried the 
tripod to his own house instead of leaving it in the 
temple. The hexapolis thus became a pentapolis. 
(Herod, i, 144.) 

The Dorie evlonies founded in historical times are 
enumerated under the names of the countries which 
founded them. Corinth, the chief commercial city 
of the Dorians, colonised Coreyra, and planted several 
coloiies on the western coast of Greece, of which 
Atubracia, Anactorium, Leucas, and Apollonia were 
the most important, Epidamnus, further north, was 
also a Dorie colony, being founded by the Corcy- 
raeans. In Sicily we find several powerful Doric 
cities: —Syracuse, founded by Corinth; the Hy- 
blaean Megara, by Megara; Gela, by Rhodians and 
Cretans; Zancle, subsequently peopled by Messenians, 
and hence called Messene; Agrigentum, founded by 
Gela; and Selinus, by the Hyblacan Megara. In 
southern Italy there was the great Doric city of Ta- 
rentum, founded by the Lacedaemonians. In the 
eastern seas there were also several Doric cities :— 
Potidaea, in the peninsula of Chalcidice, founded by 
Corinth; and Selymbria, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, 
all three founded by Megara, 

The history of Doris Proper is of no importance. 
In the invasion of Xerxes it submitted to the Per- 
sians, and consequently its towns were spared. (He- 
rod. viii. 31.) Subsequently, as we have already 
secn, they were assisted by the Lacedaemonians, 
when attacked by the more powerful Phocians and 
neighbouring tribes. (Thuc. i. 107, iii, 92.) Their 
towns suffered much in the Phocian, Actolian, and 
Macedonian wars, so that it was a wonder to Strabo 
that any trace of them was left in the Roman times. 
(Strab. ix. p. 427.) The towns continued to be 
mentioned by Pliny (iv. 7. 8.13; comp. Miiller, 
Dorians, book i, c. 2; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 90, seq.) 

DORIS. Pliny (v. 28) says, “ Caria mediae Doridi 
cireumfunditur ad mare utroque latere ambiens,” 
by which he means that Doris is surrounded by 
Caria on all sides, except where it is bordered by the 
sea. He makes Doris becin at Cnidus. In the bay 
of Doris he places Leucopolis, Hamaxitus, &e, An 
attempt has been made elsewhere to ascertain which 
of two bays Pliny calls Doridis Sinus, [Ctra- 
metcus.] This Doris of Pliny is the country oc- 
eupied by the Dorians, which Thucydides (i. 9) 
indicates, not by the name of the country, but of the 
people: “* Dorians, neighbours of the Carians.”  Pto- 
Jemy (v. 2) makes Doris a division of his Asia, and 
places in it Halicarnassus, Ceramus, and Cnidus. 
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The term Doris, applied to a part of Asia. does 2 
appear to occur in other writers. [G.Lj 
DORISCUS (Aopioxos), a cast town of Thar, 
in a plain west of the river Hebrus, «hich ws bec 
called the plain of Doriseus (Aepisnes reba) 
During the expedition of Darius the place was tb 
and fortified by the Persians; and im this plan Nets 
reviewed his forces before commencing bis ma-t 
against Greece. In the time of Livy it appear b 
have been only a fort— castellum ( Herod. 5. $s) ta 
25, 59, 105; Steph. B. s. ¢. ; Liv. xxxi. 16; Pix 7. 


18; Pomp. Mel. ii. 2). The neighbonrived & [t- 


riscus is now called the plain of Romiyd. [Ls] 
DO'RIUM (Aaipiov), a town of Messens. cx- 
brated in Homer as the place where the bani Tu 
myris Was smitten with blindness, because be asd 
that he could surpass the Muses in singing. (be 
11. ii. 599.) Strabo says that some perses aul 
Dorium was a mountain, and others a plan; 
there was no trace of the place in his time, alte 
some identified it with a place called Olars (Oke 
pis) or Olura (OAovpa), in the district of Meena 
named Aulon. (Strab. vill. p.350.) T'susanas. we 
ever, places the ruins of Doriut on the nec > 
Andania to Cyparissia. After leaving Amine,» 
first came to Polichne; and after crossing the mes 
Electra and Coeus, he reached the furan ¢ 
Achaia and the rains of Dorium. (Paas iv. 53.375 
The plain of Sudima appears to be the distrat a & 
Homeric Dorium. (Leake, Morea, vol Lp 4M: 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 154.) 
DORO'STOLUM. [Derostort™.] 
DO'RTICUM (Aoptuxdy), a town of Mea 
situated to the northwest of the mouth of thr 7™ 
Timaeus. It is identified with the modero Jes 
near Blasca, (Ptol. iii. 9. § 4; Procop, Je 4am. 
iv. 6; Itin. Ant 219; Geogr. Rav. iv. 7, wher i 
erroneously called Clorticum.) [LS] 
DORUS. [Dora.] 


DORYLAEUM (opvAaoy: Eth. Sepehorte 


Dorylensis), a town in Phrygia. Steph. B (rt! 
names it Dorylaeium (AopvAdeoy), and de 


that Demosthenes calls it Dorylaeum. Soo? | 


576) also calls it Dorylaeum. Meineke (el. X-* 
B. s. v. AopvAdetoy) has a note on the ontbrcas* 
of the word and the of Exstathe 


it stands, makes also a form AopudAcor, ai © + 


stands in some editions of Ptolemy (¥.2), ¥2° == — 


tions it as a city of Phrygia Magna in bs dwt 
of Asia. Meineke conjectures the Demostheas 
Stephanus cites to be the Bithynian, and that te as 
the form Dorylaeum to suit his metre, The Lew 
form in Pliny (v.29) is Dorylacum, Deryieae. ¢ 
Doryleum ; deubtful which, The cans. «het 
only of the imperial period, have the epicrsp’ 46" 
Aaewr. Dorylaeum is Eaki-sichr (Leake, 4m 
Minor, p. 18), which “ is traversed by a small srs, 
which at the foot of the hills joins the Perst « 
ancient Thymbres: this river rises to the set 4 
Kutdya, passes by that city, and joins the Se 
garius, a four hours to the north-east of Ee 
shehr.” The hot baths of Eski-sichr are mestannt 
by Athenaeus, and the water is described a Se 
very pleasant to drink (ii, p43). Thee e 
ancient roads from Dorylaeam to Phiadelp=a ® 
Apameia Cibotus, to Laodiceia Combusta ap! 
nium, to Germa, and to Pessinas: “a cemaoc">7 
which (their remote extremities being pesr!¥ er?! 
will not apply to any point bat Eski-sdedr, or oe 


a 
Dionys. Perieg. 815). But it is doubtful f # * 
right in correcting the text of Enstathias vec. 8 
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bye in its immediate neighbourhood.” (Leake.) 
weylseum is in anextensive plain. The remains of 
stijaity do not appear to be of any note. 

The origin of Dorylaeum is not known. The 
ane cecurs in the wars of Lysimachus and Anti- 
mas (Died. xx. 108), whence we may conclude 
wt the place is older than the time of Alexander. 
ssimachus made an entrenched camp at Dorylaeum, 
which place had abundance of corn and other sup- 
bre, and a river flowing by it.” The Dorylenses 
me among those who joined in the prosecution 
minet L. Flaceus, who was practor of the province 

Asia (a.¢, 62), and who was accused of malad- 
imstration. Cicero, who defended him, calls these 
ieylemes “pastores "’ ( pro Flacc. c.17), from which 
« may collect that there was sheep feeding about 
wryineum then as there is now. The roads from 
urviseam and its position show that it must always 
‘re wen an important town during the Roman oc- 
yaten of Asia; and it was a flourishing place 
wer the Greek empire. [G. L.] 
DYSARON (Ae@odper), a river of India which 
whatges itself into the Sinus Gangeticus at 141° 
te. amd 17° 4’ lat. (Ptol. vi. 1); and has been 
rotified with the Maha-Nadi. (Comp. Gosselin, 
ingrephie des Anciens, vol. iii. pp. 215, 216, 255, 

(E. B. J] 
DOTHAN (Ao@aeiu), a town of Palestine. men- 
ord in the history of Joseph (Gen, xxxvii. 17) 
laf Flisha (2 Kings, vi. 13). From the former 
uot it appears to have Leen on the high road be- 
wa Gilesd and Egypt. It is mentioned in the 
nk of Judith in connection with Bethulia, over 
wast Esdraelon, toward the open country (iv. 6); 
‘ it is clear, from vii. 4, that it must bave been in 
t mountains bordering the plain of Esdraelon on 
reouth. Consistently with this, Eusebius places 
12 miles to the north of Samaria (Sebaste) 
somaat, a. r.), where a village of the name Dotin 
i exista, a little to the east of the Nadlite road, 
eh-west of Jenin, (Schultz, in Williams, Holy 
ty, vol. ti. p. 469.) [G. W.] 
DOTIUM, town, [Dorrvus Camrvs. 
DY TIUS CAMPUS (1d Adriyv wedlov), the 
ow of a plain in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated 
ith of Ossa, along the western side of the lake 
roves, It is ment as the earliest seat of the 
mae. (Strab. i. p.61, ix. p.442; Plut. Quaest. 
wee. 13.) Hesiod speaks of “twin hills in the 
wan plain opposite to the vine-bearing Amyrus,” 
te bare been the dwelling-place of Coronis, 
her ef Aesculapius by Apollo, who put her to 
2 because she had favoured Ischys, son of 
tstas, (Hesiod, ap. Strab. ix. p. 442, xiv. p. 647; 
aps Hom. Hymn. xv.; Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 25.) 
uke identifies this double hill of Hesiod with a 
7 remarkable height, rising like an island out of 
pian, about four miles in circamference, and 
ramz two summits connected by a ridge : between 
om is a village called Petra, from which the Lill 
“wa its nane. The north-eastern summit of the 
i ’® gurrounded by foundations of Hellenic walls 
reracte antiquity. We learn from Pindar that 
* town on this hill was called Lacereta (Aa- 
recom, Piml. Pyth. iii. 59), to which, however, 
er writers give the name of Dotium (Steph. B. 
' 4e@rior; Plin. iv. 9. s.16). (Leake, Northern 
weer, vol. iv. pp. 420, 447, 451.) 
raGURCS, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
img inte the Western Ocean between the Senus 
‘anwnos) and the lernus (Kenmare). This makes 
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it, in all probability, the river which falls into 
Dingle Bay. R. G. LJ 

DRABESCUS (Apa€ionos, Strab. vii. p. 331; 
Steph. B.), a place where the Athenian colonists of 
Amphipolis were defeated by the Thracian Edoni. 
In the Peutinger Table (Daravescus) it is marked 
12M. P. to the NW. of Philippi, a situation which 
corresponds with the plain of Dhrdma. The plain 
of Drabescus is concealed from Amphipolis by the 
meeting of the lower heights of Pangaeum with those 
which enclose the plain to the NE. Through this 
strait the 'Anghista makes its way to the lake; and 
thus there is a marked separation between the Stry- 
monic plain and that which contains Drabescus and 
Philippi. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
183.) E.B.J.) 

DRACO (Apdxewv), a small river which enters 
the southern side of the bay of Astacus, in the Pro- 
pontis. It rans from the high land north of the 
lake Ascania, near Nicaea, and enters the sea at the 
promontory of Dil, and near Helenopolis (reek). 
The Draco is a rapid river, with a winding course, 
rage by its alluvium has formed the Dil. (Procop. 

de Aedif. v. 2.) Leake observes (Asia Minor, p. 
10):—* In riding from the Dil to Kiederweit (on 
the road to Nicaea, Jznik), I remarked that we 
traversed the river about twenty times, without being 
aware that Procopius has made precisely the same 
remark with regard to the Draco.” {G. L.} 

DRACO MONS, [TMovvs.} 

DRAHO’'NUS, a small river, now the Drone or 
Traun, which flows into the Mosella (Mosel) at 
Neumagen, the ancient Neomagus. Neumagen is 
in the circle of Trier. The Drahonus is mentioned 
by Ausonius ;— 

“ Praetereo exilem Lesuram tenuemque Drahonam,” 
(/d. x. Mosella, v. 365.) [G. L.] 

DRANGIA'NA (Apayyiarg, Strab. xi. p- 516, xv, 
p- 723; Ptol. vi. 19. §1; Apayyn, Strab. xi. p. 
514; Aparyyunt, Diod. xvii, 81, xviii. 3; Drangiana, 
Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6), a district at the eastern end 
of the modern kingdom of Persia, and comprehending 
part of the present Sejestan or Seistan. It was 
bounded on the N. by Aria, on the E. by Arachosia, 
on the S. by Gedrosia, and on the W. by Carmania. 
Its inhabitants were called Drancage (Apdyyat, 
Arrian, Anab, iii. 28; Strab. xv. pp. 721, 723, 724; 
Plin. vi. 23. 8, 25), or ZARANGAE (Plin. L. c.; Za- 
payyot, Arrian, vi. 17; Zaparyyaio, Arrian, iii. 25; 
also called Zapdyya:, Herod. iii. 93, 117, vii. 67; 
AapdySa:, Ptol. vi. 9.§3). The name is derived 
by M. Burnouf (Comment. sur le Jacna, p. xeviii.) 
from Zarayo, a Zend word meaning sea, and might 
therefore signify those who dwelt on or near the sea 
or lake now Zarah, which undoubtedly retains its 
Zend name, (Comp. Wilson, Ariana, p. 152, 153.) 
Herodotus describes the Sarangae in the army of 
Xerxes as conspicuous for the dress they wore, dyed 
garments, boots which reached half up their legs, 
and bows and Median darts. 

Drangiana was conquered by Alexander (Arrian 
iii, 28; Diod. xvii. 78), and united with the adja- 
cent provinces under one satrap. At first Menon is 
mentioned as satrap of Arachosia (and therefore 
probably of Drangiana, as the two provinces were 
conquered in succession, Arrian, iii. 28); then, on 
the distribution of Alexander's empire among his 
generals, it fell to the lot of Stasanor of Solus, to- 
gether with Aria. (Diod. xviii. 3; Justin, xiii. 4.) 
Lastly, it was given by Antipater to Stasander of 
Cyprus, with Aria, Stasanor having been removed 
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to the satrapy of Bactria and Sogdiana. (Diod. xviii. 
39.) The district was mountainous towards the 
eastern or Arachusian side, but to the W. was one 
great sandy plain, analogous to the adjoining country 
of Carmania or Kirman. Its chief, indeed only, 
rivers were the Erymandrus or Etymandrus, Eryman- 
thus (now Elmend), and Pharnocotis (now Ferrah- 
Rud). It has one lake of some size on the northern 
border, adjoining Aria, and named, from it, Aria La- 
cus (Zarah). [Arta Lacus.] Besides the Drangae, 
some other tribes appear to have dwelt in Drangiana: 
as, the Ariaspae, who occupied a town called Ariaspe, 
on the southern end of the land towards Gedrosia; the 


Euergetae (probably a section of the last-named | 


tribe), who possessed a territory called Tatacene and 
Batrii. The pepulation appears to have mainly be- 
longed to the same race as their neighbours, the 
people of Ariana, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, The 


capital of Drangiana was Prophthasia (perhaps the | 


modern Furrah; Wilson, Ariana, p. 154). The 
actual capital of Seistan is Dushak, probably the 


Zarang of the early Mohammedan writers, which | 


was evidently by its name connected with Dran- 
giana. In the Persian cuneiform inscription at Be- 
histun the country is called Zasaka. (Rawlinson, 
Mem. p. 1.) Rl 
DRAU’DACUM, a fortress belonging to the Pe- 
nestae, Which was taken by Perseus in the campaign 
of n.c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 19.) It has been identi- 
fied with Dardds near Elbasan. LE.B.J.] 
DRAVUS, DRAVIS (Apd6os, Adpos: Dran), 
one of the chief tributaries of the Danube. Its sources 
are in the Norican Aljs, on the Rhaetian frontier 
near the town of Aguitum (/nichen), It then flows 
through Noricum and J'annonia, and after receiving 
the waters of its northern tributary, the Murius, it 
empties itself into the Danube below Carpis. It is 
possible therefore that the river Carpis mentioned by 
Herodotus (iv. 49) as a tributary of the Danube, is 
no other than the Dravus. Strabo (vii. p 314) re- 
presents the Dravus as flowing into the Noarus, a 
river altogether unknown, and then as emptying 
itself with this Noarus into the Ister. (Comp. Plin. 
iii, 28; Flor. iv. 12; Jornand. De Kegn. Suce, 39; 
Paul. Diac. ii. 13; Ptol. ii. 16. § 2.) The current 
is very rapid, whence Pliny ealls it vivlentior. [L.S.} 
DREPANE, DREPANUM. [HeLEnorotis.] 
oe UM, a promontory of Achaia. [Aciata, 
b Boy & 
DRE’'PANUM or DRE'PANA (7d Apéxavov, 
Ptol., Diod. xxiii. 9, but 74 Apémava, Pol.; Steph. 
B.; Dionys.; Diod. xxiv, &c., and this seems the 
best authenticated form; £th. Drepanitanus : 7ra- 
pant), a city of Sicily, with a promontory and port 
of the same name, at the NW, extremity of the island, 
immediately opposite to the Aegates. The city did 
not exist until a comparatively late period, but the 
pert and promontory are mentioned in very early 
times: the latter evidently derived its name from the 
resemblance of its form to that of a sickle (8perdsn), 
whence late mythographers described it as the spot 
where the sickle of Cronus or Saturn was buried. 
(Sery. ad Aen. iii. 707; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 869.) 
The port was only a few miles from the foot of Mt. 
Eryx, and hence it is mentioned in connection with 


the Trojan legends that were attached to this part 


of Sicily. Virgil makes it the scene of the death of 


Anchises, and of the funeral games celebrated by | 


Aeneas in his honour, (Virg. Aen. iii, 707, v. 24, 
&e.; Dionys. i. 52; Serv. ad Aen. ll cc.) But with 
this exception we find no mention of the name pre- 
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vious to the First Punic War: it probably serve: us 
a port to the neighbouring city of Eryx, and wus 
dependency of that place [ Eryx}; bot in the ae 
part of the war just named (shout Bc. 260) wu. 
Carthaginian general Hamilcar proceeded to fre 
the promontory of Drepanum, and founded 3 tom 
there, to which he transferred a great par. ¢ Ue 
inhabitants of Eryx. (Diod. xxiii. 9, Exc Hp 
503; Zonar. viii. 11.) Hence the statemat ¢ 
Florus (ii. 2) and Aurelins Victor (de Virw Jur. 
39), both of whom mention om amo: oF 
cities of Sicily taken by the dictator Atlus Cu» 
tinus at an earlier period of the war, must =~ 
neous. The result proved the wisdom of the eer, 
from the goodness of its harbour, and its proms? 
to Africa, Drepana became a place of great =pr- 
ance, and continued thronghont the rema:nde ¢ Be 
war to be one of the chief strongholds of the Cro 
ginians. In p.c. 250, indeed, Drepans ani Ly 
baeum were the only two points io the six 4 
which that people retained possession; an¢ bese &* 
utmost importance was attached by them t ve 


maintenance. (Pol. i. 41; Zonar. viii. 16.) Dery. 


the long protracted siege of Lilytaeum by the 
mans, it was at Drepana that Adherbal ead 
himself with the Carthaginian fleet, to talc t+ 
operations of the besiegers, and it was off tz 1 
that he totally defeated the Roman consal P. (a> 
dius, and destroyed almest his whole fleet, nc 24% 
(Pol. i. 46, 49—51; Diod. xxiv. 1, Exe. Hop 3"! 


Not long after this, when Hamilcar Bara rs» 


himself master of the city of Eryx, be remre © 
the remaining inhabitants from thence te [rs 
which he fortified as strongly as presibie, wi « 
which he retained possession till the eod of te = 
It was, however, in B.c. 242 besiezed by the how 
consul Lutatius Catulus; and it was the atiems * 
the Carthaginians under Hanno to efect is met 
as well as that of the army under Hamikar. 
brought on their fatal defeat off the isiands ¢ 
Aegates, B.c. 241. (Pol. i. 59, 60: Did. xo" 8 
11, Exe. H. p. 509; Zonar. viii. 17; Liv. xxve- +! 
From this time the name of Drepana apres ® 
more in history, but it seems to have conticue! 2 ™ 
a flourishing commercial town, thoozh appe=! 
eclipsed by the superior prosperity of tbe pac> = 
ing Lilybaeur, which throughout the Bonaa p= 
was the most considerable city in this part d=" 
Cicero and Pliny both mention it as a pe=v 
town; and the Itineraries and Tabula prove Oe # 
still retained its name and consideration mn the f= 
century of the Christian era. (Cic. Vert. 3. '. 
Plin. iii. 8. 8.14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 4; /tim Ant. pe? 
97; Tab. Peut.) The modern city of Trapan = 
succeeded to the ancient importance of Lirtea® 
and is now the most and floarishies <7 
in the west of Sicily, as well as a strong ft 
Great part of its wealth is derived from the === 
facture and export of coral, of which there a & 
tensive fisheries on the coast: these are allstet ® 
by Pliny as already existing in his time (x= + 
s. 11). Some vestiges of the ancient mole ax 
only remains of antiquity which it presents; st“ 
site is undoubtedly the same with that hs ee 
city, upon a low sandy peninsula, which bs 
artificially converted into an island by the dtc? 4 
the moderr fortifications. (Smyth's Sicily, pp 2° 
—241; Parthey, Wanderungen darch Sioa. > 
75, &c.) Immediately off the harboar of Tepe 
is a small island called Colombara, which aro" 
to have been known in ancient times also as Col 
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wis Insnla. It is mentioned by Zonaras (viii. 
61) under the name of TleAeds vijoos, [E. H. B.] 
DRE’PANUM (1d Apéwavoy Gxpov, Ptol. iv. 5. 
14), a promontory on the eastern coast of Egypt 
ming one boundary of the Bay of Herotpolis or 
W. branch of the Red Sea. There is, however, 
one difference in the statement of the ancient geo- 
taphers with regard to its position. Ptolemy de- 
vibes it, as above, in about lat. 28° N.; if so, Dre- 
wnt was exactly opposite to the S, extremity of the 
wky Arabia, whereas Pliny (N. H. vi. 29. § 34) 
jags it nearly six degrees farther to S., between 
‘ye-Hormes and Berenice, or lat.22°N. Drepanum, 
te other similarly named headlands, derived its 
jellation from its semicircular form,— a reaping- 
wk. It was a projection of the limestone and 
onblende hill-barrier of the Delta and Heptanomis 
ithe E. The seaward termination of the modern 
matin £l-Garib probably represents this ancient 
rclanal. [W. B.D.) 
DRE'PANUM (1) Apéravov &xpor), a promontory 
ithe NW. coast of Crete, which Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 
jiescribes as following the headlands Corycus 
crm and Cramum. There has been some dif- 
nity in fixing the position, as there is no other 
went authority than this intimation of Ptolemy. 
ek (Kreta, vol. i. p.385) has placed it at the 
wiern Abrotéri, bat is in error, as there can be no 
abt but that it is represented by the headland of 
tr’peno farther tothe W. (Pashley, 7rav. vol. 
» 45.) LE. B. J.J 
OREPSA. [Bacrriana, p. 365, a.] 

DRE'SLA (Apecia: Eth, Apecieds), called a city 
Pbrygia by Steph. B. (s. r.), who quotes the third 
ek of the Bassarica of Dionysius, Bovderay Ape- 
m™ ve wal of unAddea yaiay. Nonnus, in his 
wspriaea, mentions it with the Obrimus, a branch 
the Maeunder. [MAEANDER.] [G. L.] 
ORICC A, a river of Dacia which Jornandes (de 
*. Get, 34) near the Tysia (comp. Geog. 
w.), bat which, in the absence of further informa- 
©, it is difficalt to identify. LE. B. J.] 
DRILAE (ApiAas), “a village in Pontus, not far 
ea Trapezus, as Xenophon says in the fifth book 
the Anabasis.” (Steph. B. 8.0.) Xenophon 
tamb. ¥.2.§ 14), with his men, made an incursion 
tw the country of the Drilae, which was moun- 
rms and difficult of access. The Drilae were, he 
*, the most warlike people on the Pontus. They 
* wentioned by Arrian in his Periplus (p. 11), 
vere the name is written Drillae. In the MSS. of 
tmaus it is Drylae (ApvAa); but this is pro- 
Sty « copyist’s error. (G. L.J 
URILO (Apirew, Ptol. ii. 16. § 5; Plin. iii, 22; 
ovphrast. H.P.ix.7; Nicand. Flv. 607: Drin), 
ower af [yricam which was navigable as far as 
* teeritery of the Dardanii. (Strab. vii. p. 316.) 
‘was Sequester (Flaum. 9; comp. Anna Comn. p. 
|}, whe gives it the name of Drinius, is right in 
wang that its sources are to be found in the Lake 
raitis, The Black Drin is the outlet for Lake 
tthe, and is joined by the White Drin at Schei- 
© Koprw ; the united waters discharge themselves 
te the sea at Lissus (Lesch). (Leake, Northern 
roone, Vu. Lp. 77, vol. iii. p. 477.) [E.B.J.] 
ORINUS (Apeios: Drina), a tributary of the 
ima (Sow), has its sources on mount Scordus, 
wtex if flows in a northern direction, forming the 
eter between Ilyricum and Moesia, and falls into 
~[oravus a little to the west of Sirmium. (Ptol. ii. 

§ 7.) [L. S.] 
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DRIUM. [Garcanxovs.] 

DROMISCUS, an island which Pliny (ii. 89) 
mentions with Perne as having been joined to Mile- 
tus, by the alluvium of the Maeander, we may 
suppose, The name does not appear to occur else- 
where. [G.L.] 

DROMOS ACHILLIS. [ Acuttie0s Dromos.] 

DRO'PICI. [Pexsis.] 

DRUBE'TIS (Apovenyis, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10), the 
first station (/eut. Tab.) on the Roman road which 
ran from Egeta in a NW. direction to Apala in 
Dacia, It has been identified with Drivicza, (Ka- 
tanchsich, Ord. Ant. vol. i. p. 379.) [E.B.J.] 

DRUE'NTIA (6 Apovevrias, 5 Apoverrios ; Du- 
rance), Ausonius (/d. x. Mosella, v. 479) makes 
the name feminine. Silius Italicus (iii. 478) makes 
it masculine: — 

“ Turbidus hic truncis saxisque Druentia laetum 
Ductoris vexavit iter; namque Alpibus ortus, 
Avulsas ornos et adesi fragmina montis 
Cum sonitu volvens, fertur latrantibus undis,” &c. 


Strabo (p. 203) says of the Druentia: “ Above, in 
certain hollow places, a great lake is formed, and 
there are two springs not far from one another, from 
one of which flows the Druentias, a torrent river, 
which has a rapid descent to the Rhodanus; and the 
Durias runs in the opposite direction, for it joins the 
Padus, flowing down through the country of the 
Salassi into Celtica south of the Alps.” Strabo is 
mistaken about this Durias or Doria Minor ( La Doria 
Riparia), for it is the other Doria which flows 
throngh the country of the Salassi. Two streams 
rise on Mont Genevre near one another; one is the 
Durance, and the other is the Doria, The Durance 
is joined by a larger stream called La Claire. The 
river flows from Briancon, with a general southern 
course, past Embrun and Sisteron, as far as the 
junction of the Verdon. It then forms a curve, and 
rans W. by N. past Cavaillon (Cabellio), and joins 
the Rhone a little below Avignon. The lower part 
of the course is full of small islands. It is a rapid 
river, and subject to inundations. Though not navi- 
gable, it is used for floating timber down.  Silius 
Italicus has well described this turbulent river. It has 
been inferred from an expression in the Notitia Imp., 
where a “ Praefectus Classis Barcarioram Ebraduni 
Sapandiae” is mentioned, and from an inscription in 
Grater (pp. 413, 414), where “ Patronus Nantarum 
Druenticorum et Utriclariorum” is mentioned, that 
the river was navigated in the time of the later 
empire. But the navigation could not be more than 
a boat navigation, and for a short distance. As to 
the Utricularii, see CABELLI0, 

Livy (xxi. 31) mentions the Druentia, and Pliny 
(iii. 4) as a rapid river. [G. L.J 

DRUNA (Drome), a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which joins the Rhone on the left bank below Va- 
lence, and gives name to the department of Drome. 
Ausonius (/d. x. Mosella, v. 479) mentions the 
Druna:— 

“ Te Druna, te sparsis incerta Druentia ripis 

Alpinique colent fluvii.” [G. L.J 

DRUSIPARA, DRUZIPARA, DRUZIPERA 
(Apoveinapa, Api(irapos), a town in Thrace, situated 
somewhere on the river Melas, but its exact site is 
unknown. (Ptol. iii, 11. § 13; It. Ant. 250; Geogr, 
Rav. iv. 6; Suid. a. v. Aps(iwrapos), L. S.J 

DRYAENA (Apbawa; Eth. Ce Steph. 
B. (s. v.) mentions it as a city of Cilicia, afterwards 
called Chrysopolis; and in another place (s. ¢. 
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Xpuadmoris) he quotes the Polyhistor as his au- 
thority. [G. L.] 
DRYMAEA (Apvuaia, Paus.; Aptuos, Herod.; 


Apuula, Steph. B.; Drymiae, Liv.), a frontier town ' 


of VPhocis, on the side of Doris, whence it is included 
in the limits of Doris by Livy. It was one of the 
Phocian towns destroyed by the army of Xerxes. 
Pausanias deseribes it as 8U stadia froin Amphicleia: 
but this number appears to be an error of the copy- 
ists, since in the same passage he says that Amphi- 
cleia was only 15 stadia from Tithronium, and ‘Ti- 
thronium 15 stadia froin Dryinaea, which would 
make Drymaea only 35 stadia from Amphicleia. 
He also speaks of an ancient temple of Demeter at 
Drymaea, containing an upright statue of the goddess 
in stone, in whose honour the aunual festival of the 
Thesmoploria was celebrated. Its more ancient 
name is said to have been Nauboleis (Nav6o0A¢is), 
which was derived from Nanbolus,an ancient Phocian 
hero, father of Iphitus. (lem. /1.ii.518.) Accord- 
ing to Leake the site of Drymaea is indicated by 
some ruins, situated midway between Aamires and 
Glanista, and occupying a rocky point of the moun- 
tain on the edge of the plain. “ Some of the towers 
remain nearly entire. The masonry is generally of 
the third order, but contains some pieces of the poly- 
gonal kind; the space enclosed is a triangle, of which 
none of the sides is more than 250 yards. At the 
summit is a circular acropolis of about two acres, 
preserving the remains of an apessing ¢ ave me town” 
(Herod. viii. 33; Pans. x. 3. § 2, x. 33. $11; Liv. 
XXViii. 7; Plin. iv. 3. 8.4; Steph, B. s. : .3 ‘ba 
Northern Grecee, vel. ii, pp. 73, 87.) 

DRYMUS. 1. In Phocis. [Drymara.] 

2. In Attiea. [Arrica, p. 329, b.] 

3. Aspot in Euboea, at the foot of Mt. Teletlirius, 
near Qreus, (Strab. x. p. 445.) 

DRYMUSSA. [CLAzoMENAE. ] 

DRYNAE’METUM (6 Apuvaiueros), a place in 
that part of Asia culled Galatia, which the Galli 
occupied, Strabo (p. 567) says that the council of 
the twelve tetrarclis, consisting of 300 men, used to 
meet at Drynaemetum, The first part of the word 
may be Gallie, and the second seems to contain the 
saine element as the names Nemetocenna, or Neme- 
tacuin, Nemausus, and Nemossus in Gallia, = [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES (Apte7es), one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Greece. Their earliest abode is said to 
have been on Mount Oeta and its adjacent valleys 
in the district called after them, Dryopis (Apvoris.) 
The Dorians settled in that part of their country 
which lay between Oeta and Parnassus, and which 
was afterwards called Doris [Doris]; but Dryopis 
originally extended as far north as the river Sper- 
cheius. The name of Dryopis was still applied to 
the latter district in the time of Strabo, who calls 
it a tetrapolis, like Doris. (Herod. i. 56, viii. 31; 
Strab. ix. p. 434.) Heracles, in conjunetion with 
the Malians, is said to have driven the Dryopes out 
of their country, and to have given it to the Dorians; 
whereupon the expelled Dryopes settled at Hermione 
and Asine in the Argolie peninsula, at Styrus and 
Carystus in Enboea, and in the islind of Cythnus, 
These are the five chief places in which we find the 
Dryopes in historical tines, (Herod. viii, 43, 46, 
73; Diod. iv. 57; Avistot. ap. Strah. viii, p. 373; 
Haus, iv. 34. $9, seq., v2 1. $2.) Dicaearchus (v. 
30, p. 459, ed. F ‘uhr) cives the name of Dryopis to 
the country around Aimbracia, from which we might 
conclude that the Dryopes extended at one time from 
the Ambraciot gulf to Mount Octa and the Sper- 


he Ambravstdi. 


Ee 


DUMNA, 


cheius. (Miller, Dorians, bock ic. 2; Grote, 2.4 
of Greece, vol. ii, p. 384.) 

DRYS (Apts), a town in Thrice of ances 
(Seyl. p. 27; Steph. B. a.¢.; Suid.ae.) "Ls 

DUBIS (Aovéis : Doubs), a branb of toe Ans 
(Sadne), a river of Gallia, This nver b> cart 
Dubis by Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 2) and Siraho (p18); 
but in Caesar (B. G. i. 38) it is Aldaasdubi, ac 
ing tomany MSS. Some MSS. have A‘d er 48 
in the first syllable instead of Ald, (Selo: 2s 
Caesar, B. G. p. 80.) The name has teen ater’ 
to Dubis by most editors of Caesar, CxTEy "2 
the MSs., in order to make the orthozrap=s & ie 
of Strabo and Ptolemy. Caesar descrites te A- 
duasdubis as nearly surrounding Vesuntis (E+ss- 
con). A French writer, mentioned ty D Acc 
supposes that Alduasdubis is compourde: dé tr 
names of two rivers, one of which he nares 4.* 
and he says that it joins the Douwss bw Mae 
béliard. D'Anville found in his maps a stream +e 
Porentrui named HHallen or Allen, There is 22 
strange in the name Alduasdubis bing sb rd 
into Dubis. 

Strabo (p. 186) says that the Arar (Soe) = 
in the Alps, and also the Dubis, a navizat+ rx, 
Which joins the Arar. He extends the nace AS 
as it appears, to the Jura; for the Dowls n= 3 
the highest parts of the Jura It firs: fea ML: 
but near Mont Terrible it suddenly turns ¥e*, £4 
has a very irregular course to Purentrui ; thea os 
a general SW, course past Besangun ani Ina > 2 
junction with the Saéne, The whole oune of t* 
Doubs is above 200 miles; and it is now ars 
a considerable distance above Besancon. 

Strabo seems to have known the peaitee fe 
Dubis, and yet he makes a mistake twice act Us 
river (p. 192), in making the Dubis one of Ls 3= 
daries of the Segusiani, and also of the Ai & 
should have written Ligeris i in both cases ints € 
Dubis. [G.Li 

DUBRIS, in Britain, mentioned both in Ls i= 
rary and the Notitia, in the latter as the sare f 
the “ Praepositus Militaum Tungricanaum” M> 
fur name, and place fur place, Dubris = Jrmrer — 

The Octagon Tower attached to the od ¢ == 
built chietly of Roman bricks, Hw far, ont 
the materials may be older than the bulirz @ = 
certain, The tower itself is considered to reek ‘aa 
a lizhthonse. (Rol. 

DULGIBINI (AovAyoturo:), a Gerrat 3 ° 
which, according to Tacitus (Germ. 34.) s2 7 
the country south or south-west of the Arr 
whereas according to Ptolemy (ii. LL. $1) fF 
dwelt further east on the right bank of the War. 
This discrepancy is no doubt the consequence € 
migrations among the Germans; and both st 
may be cormct in regard to the digferent 
described by the two authorities. [LS] 

DULI'CHIUM, [Ecrixapes.} 

DULO'POLIS ( AovAdwodks, AdvAsr ies, 
sych.), a city of Crete, which was mentioned iy 
sicrates in the first book of his work on Crete 
s. v.), and was said to have contained a 
male citizens (Steph. B.s.c.). Unfortunately, 
of these authorities give any hint which might 
to determine the situation of this city, which, 
the singularity of its x 
conjectures. (Hick, ~ 
p. 34; Pashley, Trar 

DULO'POLIS. 

DUMNA, an is}-- 










































DUMNISSUS. — 


* Ptolemy, as lying north of the Promontory Orcas 
wt south of the Oreades. (Orncapes.] [R.G.L.] 

DUMNISSUS, a place in Gallia, on the road from 
\ingium (Bingen) to Augusta Trevirorum (7'rier). 
‘te Table gives 16 Gallic leagues from Bingium to 
lumnissas, and 8 from Dumnissus to Belginum. 
tusenius, in his poem on the Mosella (v. 1, &c.), 
iwations Durmnissns. After crossing the Nava 
Nake), which joins the Rhine at Bingen, he speaks 
{ passing through forests without tracks, where 
tere was no sign of human cultivation; and he 
dhs, — 


* Praetereo arentem sitientibus undique terris 
Dumnissum, riguasque perenni fonte ‘Tabernas.” 


[he route of Ausonius from Bingen was through the 
Yanderick; but the site of Damnissus is unknown. 
‘ is plced by some geographers at Denzen, near 
Cirechbe Belginumn is supposed to be Belch, 
rhich in fact is the same name. [G. L.] 

DUNIUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 
1. § 29) aa a town of the Durotriges, [R.G.L.] 

DUNUM. 1. In Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
i 2. § 10)as a town of that island. 

2 D. Sixvs (Sovvoy xédwos), a bay in Britain, 
wnticned by Ptolemy (ii, 3. § 6). Name for 
ume, and place for place, Dun-s-ley Bay, near 
thithy, in Yorkshire. [R.G.L.] 

DLUDECIMUM, AD. 1. Tacitus (Ann. iii. 45), 
a his account of the revolt of Sacrovir, rays that the 
kcnan commander Silius marched upon Augusto- 
intum after ravaging the lands of the Sequani, and 
w met Sacrovir “ad Duodecinyum lapidem,” which 
mms to mean 12 M.P. from Autwa, in an open 
oustry. Perhaps Tacitas does not mean to speak 
f Ad Duodecimum as a place. D’Anville con- 
bodes that the march of Silius was from Cabillonam 
(tallow) on the Sadne, which is likely enough. 
-abilonum was on a road from Lugdanum to Augus- 
uwizoum, and the Antonine Itin. places Cabillonum 
iM. P. from Augustodunum. The site of Sacro- 
'¢s defeat cannot be very far from the spot where 
he Roman proconsul C. Julius Caesar defeated the 
Heletu, mc. 58. 

2. Deopscrmus, Ap. [Decem Paat.]} 

3. The Table places a Duodecimum 18 from 
Norwmagus (Nymegen), on the road to Leyden. 
}) Anrille supposes that the 18 is an error, and should 
te 12, and that the 12 are 12 M.P. Some take 
ie 18 to be M. P., and so the distance would be 
i2 Gale leagues. D'Anville merely led by a name, 
aul prubably deceived by it, fixes on Doodenwerd, on 
tie right bank of the Waal, as the place, [G.L.] 

DERA. 1. (rd Avdpa, Polyb. v. 5; Amm. Marc. 
21, 5, 6), a fortified castle in Assyria, on the left 
‘azk of the Tigris. It still bears the name of Dur 
wt Ima. (Lynch, R. G. I. vol. ix. p. 447; Layard, 
Nuereh end Babylon, p. 469.) 

2. (Aodpa, Isid. Char. p. 4; Zosim. iii. 14; Amm. 
Mave. xxiii, 5), a place in the N. of Mesopotamia, 
st oo great distance from Circesiuin and the Eu- 
jérates, at which, according to Zosimus, the military 
ttoment to Gordian was erected. Ammianus 
Clers fram him in this, stating that Gordian’s tomb 
vas et Zaiths, a few miles distant. Eutropius and 
Sufue Festus state that the monument was 20 M. P. 
fran’ Cireesium. Zosimus is therefore, in all pro- 
“ability, correct, Isidorus states that Dora was 
‘welt by the Macedonians, and was called Europvus 
o@ well as Dura Nicanonris. It may be doubted 
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refer to the Assyrian town of this name. The same 
remark applies to the reference in Stephanus, who 
simply refers to the 5th book of Polybius, in which 
both places are mentioned. V. 

DURA‘NIUS (Dordogne), a large river of Gallia, 
which joins the Garumna (Garonne), on the right 
bank below Bordeaux. Ausonius ( Mosella, v. 464) 
says of the Duranius, — 


“ Concedes gelido Darani de monte volutus 
Amnis.” 


The Dordogne rises in Mont Dor, which seems to 
have given the river its name. Mont Dor is in the 
department of Puy de Dome, and its summit is said 
to be the highest point of the mountains of central 
France, The name Duranius appears in the middle 
ages in various forms; and Dordonia, one of them, is 
the origin of the name Dordogne. [G. L.] 

DURDUS (1d Aoipdov Spos), named by Ptolemy 
as one of the chief mountain ranges of Mauretania 
Tingitana, appears to be that part of the main chain 
of Atlas from which the river Malva takes its rise. 
Its name evidently contains the same root as Dyrin, 
the native name of the ATLAs. [P. S.J 

DURE'TIE. The Table places Duretie 29 Gallic 
leagues from Porta Namnetum (Nantes), on the 
road to Gesocribate (Brest), The next station after 
Duretie is Dartoritum, which Ptolemy calls Dariori- 
gum. [Darionicum.] The distances in the Table 
cannot be trusted; and if they can, we must be sure 
about the direction of the Roman road between 
Nantes and Vannes before we can determine the 
position of Duretie. Some geographers place it at 
Roche Bernard, near the head of the aestuary of the 
Vilame, D'Anville proposes to alter Duretie to 
Durerie, and he thinks that the second part of the 
word contains the word Herius, the name which 
Ptolemy gives to the Vilaine. The first part of the 
word Duretie is probably the common Celtic name 
Dur. [G. L.] 

DU’RIA (Aovupias, Strab.: Dora), the name of 
two rivers of Cisalpine Gaul, both of them rising in 
the Alps, and flowing into the Padus. (lin. iii. 16. 
s. 20.) They are commonly called by writers on 
ancient geography the Duria Major and Duria Minor, 
but we have no ancient authority for these appel- 
lations. Pliny calis them simply “ Durias duas;” 
and Strabo mentions only one river of the name. 
This is evidently nothing more than the Celtic Dior 
or Dur, water; which sufficiently accounts for its 
double employment. The two streams are now 
known as the Dora Baltea and Dora Riparia ; the 
former name is apparently of very early origin, as 
the geographer of Ravenna in the ninth century calls 
it “ Duria Bantica.” (Geogr. Rav. iv. 36.) 

1. The Dora Baltea, which is much the larger 
of the two streams, has its sources in the Pennine 
and Graian Alps (Great and Little St. Bernard), 
and flows through the great valley of the Salassi 
(Val d'Aosta), receiving on its course numerous 
tributaries from the glaciers of the Pennine Alps, so 
that it is one of the most important of the feeders or 
tributaries of the Padus. It flowed under the walls 
of Augusta Praetoria ( Aosta) and Eporedia (/rrea), 
and joined the Padus about 22 miles from the latter 
city, and the same distance below Augusta Tanri- 
norum, Strabo, who correctly describes this river 
as flowing through the country of the Salassians, and 
turned to much account by that people for their 
gold-washings [Sa.ass1], has evidently confounded 


vosther the passage in Polybius (v. 48) does not | it with the other river of the same name, where he 
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speaks of it as having its source close to that of the 
Druentia (Jurance). Cstrab. iv. pp. 203, 205.) 
2. The Duria Minor or Dora Riparia rises in the 
Cottian Alps (the Mont Genévre), almost in the 
same spot with the Druentia; it flows by Susa (Se- 
gusio), and fulls into the Po at Turin (Augusta 
Taurinorun). The geographer of Ravenna calls 
it simply Duria, without any distinctive epithet. 
Though inferior to the preceding river, it is a large 
stream, having its source among the high Alps, and 
heing fed by numerous torrents from perpetual snows 
and glaciers, so that at the point of its junction with 
the /’o it is little inferior to that river. [E. HH. B.] 
DU'RIUS (6 Aovpws or Aovpias, Strab iii, pp.153, 
full, 162; Adpios, Appian, //isp. 72,90; ASwpilas, 
Ptol. ii. 5. §§ 2, foll., Mare. Heracl. p. 43; Adpios, 
Dion Cass. xxxvii. 52; Duria, Claudian. Laud. Seren, 
72: Duero), one of the chief rivers of Hispania, rises 
in M. Idubeda (Sierra de Urhion), among the Pe- 
lendones, flows W. through the Celtiberi and Vaccaei, 
and past the cities of Numantia and Seguntia, and 
falls into the sea between Cale and Langobriga, Its 
lower course divided Lusitania on the S. from ITis- 
pania Tarraconensis on the N. Its whole length was 
estimated at 1370 stadia, of which 800 stadia, from 
its mouth upwards, were navigable for large vessels, 
(Strab. Ul. ec.; Mela, iii. L. $$ 7, 8; Plin. iv. 20. 8. 34). 
Its deposits contained gold (Sil. Ital, i. 234). Its 
chief tributaries were, on the right or N. side, the 








DUROLRIVAE 


eight miles from Durobrirae. But in the tert 1 
Itineraries the distance is only twenty-five, Tis 
(as Horsely remarks) makes it necessary to ove 
Durolevum as lying somewhat out of the dint ra. 

Now at Len-ham (on the river Les) © on 
Roman remains, and so we have at Chariny | 
the Len), One of these was probably the bene 
Duro-lerum, or (considering the name of t» ove, 


z 


alung with the likelihood of that of the sts. 0 beag 
the same, the chances of confusion between ¢ me & 
and, lastly, the fact of the names Dera soi [me 


(q. v.) being actually confused) Duro-leows ; 1 mat- 
ing already suggested by previous investiga: The 


present writer, then, fixes Durolecum (--)@ 
the Len, assuming the likelihood of ar come 
reading, and laying great stress on themoy MI 


the same time, he adds that Newington. so=e 
bourne, Milton, and Faversham (all a a coms 
line of road) have found supporters. 
Durovernum is generally identified with Cate 
bury. It is mentioned in the same Itinermsns 62 
the other two stations. The river (dicr) bes & 
Stour. Ptolemy's form is Darvenum (depo) 
At Rochester remains of the ancient Dar 
snificiently abundant; e.g. coins of Vespasiay, [mat 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, M. Anreiias \otomy 
Constantius, and Constantine, fibulae, ard p Sey 
At Canterbury the evidence is of the sa =) 
coins being numerous, and there being als) toon @ 


Areva, the Pisovaca (Pisuerga), and the Astura | the two great Roman roads which kd t Deer 


(Esla); and on the left, the Cuma (Coa). EP. S.J 
DURNOMAGUS.  [Burencus.] 
DURNOVARIA, in Britain, mentioned in the 

12th and’ 15th Itineraries, and generally admitted 

to be, place for place, and (to a certain extent) name 
for name, the modern Jorchester (in the county of 

Dorset, as opposed to the Oxfordshire Vorchester). 

The root d-r is a common rather than a proper 

name, as is suggested by the fact of its re-oceur- 

rence. [Duroprivak.] Definite remains of the 
old Roman wall have been noticed by Dr, Stukely as 
still standing “twelve foot thick, made of rag- 
stones, laid side by side and obliquely, then covered 
over with very strong mortar.” Roman coins, which 
are often found here, are called Jorn-pennies, Te- 

mains of Roman camps, and probable remains of a 

toman amphitheatre, attest the importance of the 

ancient Durnovaria, [h. G. L.] 
DUROBRIVAE, in Kent, mentioned in the second 

Itinerary as being the second station from London 

in the direction of Kickborongh (Rutupae), and by 

general consent fixed at Rochester, The prefix 
dur, being one which will reappear, may conve- 
niently be noticed here. It is the Keltic dwr— 
water ; so that the local names wherein it occurs are 
the Keltic analogues to the English terms Water- 
ford, Bridge-water, &c. Camden has pointed out 
the following corruptions of the form Durobrivae, 
viz.: Durobrovae, Durobreris, and Civitas Roibi, 
from which comes the Saxon J/rofe-ceaster = Ro- 
chester, In the foundation charter of the cathedral, 

Rochester is expressly called JJurvbrovae, The 

Rochester river (dwr) is the Medway. 

In the third and fourth Itineraries we also find 
Durobrivae (in all cases, twenty-seven Roinan miles 
from London). ‘This, along with the satisfactory 
character of the evidence in favour of Rochester, 
makes the present notice a convenient place for the 
investigation of Jure-levum and Duro-vernum. 
Durolevum is the next stage to Rochester in the 
second Itinerary, and here Yurovernum is twenty- 


(Dubris) and Lymne (Lemanis). [B 6.1L) 

DUROBRIVAE, in Britain, to the mri & 
Thames, and different from the Durocve = 
mentioned. It appears in the fifth Itinerary: 4 
as the form is Durobrivas, we are thus 220 ® 
vive the true termination to the wor, 
elsewhere, and become justified in dealing "o ** 
a feminine plural in -ae. In the Itinerary "9 
it appears its place is the seventh on the ne: ™* 
Londinium to Luguvallium (Londow am. | ew) 
Not one, however, of the six stations tha! peer * 
is identified in an absolutely satisfactory "2 
although with some of them opinion is ory & 
animous, On the other hand, however, [omic 
has, as the first station beyond it, Cavseanse, 
as the second, Lindum,—Causennae bece © 
certainly Ancaster, and Lindum being as coy" a 
a locality as any in Britain, = Linela Bes 
Durobrivae was two stations from Lino», 2 & 
direction of London. The station ine!) © 
the other side was Durvlipons, a station sot ™ 
be dealt with in the present notice, rather 0 2 
its own. The fifth Itinerary rons:— 

“Ttera Londinio Luguvallio ad valom & E 
cecexliil.: sic, — 


MP. 
Caesaromago - > - mia 
Colonia - Pe - - me 
Villa Faustini - as rt, 
Icianos  - - ia . sa 
Camborico “ es xis 
Duroliponte - . - x 
Durobrivas is - - wus. 
Causennis Ra ‘ 5 ah 
Lindo - - A - xt 


&e. 
Against Causennae = Ancaster the obec 
so slight as to make the ide 
second degree of certainty. - 
traces of a Roman road, ru 
south of Ancaster (i. e. 


bntae ge 


ere OS | 
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ieviation), are numerous; and where they occur they 
o remarkable for the linear character of their di- 
etm, This makes any spot 30 Roman miles south 
{ Ancaster likely to have been Durobrivae. 

The boundary of the counties of Hunts and North- 
upton, at the spot where the river Nene (which 
vules ther) flows between Chesterton, on the 
Fomtn ire, and Castor, on the Northampton- 
dere, side of the river, suits this measurement, — 
ears, though not exactly. There is, however, consi- 
rable evidence of other kinds in favour of one (or 
wth) of these two places, The names origioate in the 
ved castra. The village (probably the crossing of the 
iver) is found in Camden and certain old maps as 
wcs-ford ; and Don-man-ceaster is said to have 
em the Saxon name of it. Roman remains, too, 


ve Tumerous, 

Whether the Huntingdon or the Northamptonshire 
iage was the true Jurobrivae, is uncertain and 
aenpertant. It may have been both, or neither,— 
he term Durobrivae applying to the passage (ford, 
ery, or bridge) interjacent, rather than to the two 
wtra which defended it. 

The present difference in the names is not unim- 
ertant. The distinction between the Danish and 
incl Saxun nomenclature, in the case of geogra- 
teal terms, has of late years commanded the atten- 
wa of investigators; and it is well known, not only 
sat certain words and forms are Danish, as opposed 
» Saxon (and rice cerad), but that the distribution 
! vach wards and forms as local names is remarkably 
scalar, Thus, where one Danish form appears, 
tours do so also; and, although there is no part of 
te sland where Saxon forms are excluded, there are 
wt tracts where there is nothing Danish. 

The Danish equivalent to the Saxon -tun is -by ; 
d that Newby == New-ton. 

The Danish equivalent to the Saxon sh is ek; so 
wt Stip-ton and Fisker-ton== Shipton and Fishtoft. 

The Danish C = the Anglo-Saxon ch,— Carlby, 
soppesed to Charlton. 

The Danish Airk = the Anglo-Saxon church, — 
te Danish form generally being initial, the Saxon 
ol; as Kirk-bs, Dun-church. 

Lastly (though the list could easily be enlarged), 
« the districta where the Saxon forms prevail, the 
ietamorphasis of the Roman term castra is -chester 
© -ceater (God-man- chester, Chester-ton, Ciren- 
eater, &e.); whereas, where the Danish forms pre- 
wl, it is -caster (Tad-caster, An-caster, Caster- 
m, &e.). There is no exception to this rule of 
utribation. Now, what takes place in the very 
tt umler consideration? Even this,—that whilst 
imccdnshire (on the borders of which Castor 
tats) is the most Danish of all the counties of 
ogland,— whilst Northamptonshire (to which it 
eLngs) is largely Danish, — whilst Caster-ton, 
newiter, &e., are the northern transformations of 
urtra,— whilst every other Danish shibboleth (sk, 
uwi-, -by, &e.) is rife and common as we advance 
wards York,—the moment we cross the Nene, 
od get into Huntingdonshire, Beds, and Cam- 
rxigeshire, the forms are Chester, in respect to 
‘w particular term castra, and exclusively Saxon in 
Saher. No trace of Danish occupancy can be 
zal in Hunts ; so truly does the Nene seem to 
are heen a boundary, and so abrupt was the transi- 
vt from the Danes who said castor, to the Saxons 
‘bo spake of the chester (ceastre), More than this. 
\S wome time between the evacuation of the isle by 
‘ce Renans and the Norman Conquest, the northern 
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and southern defences— for such the castra of 
Chester-ton and Castor (details of the Durobricae) 
were — may have constituted the opposed and hostile 
parts of a bilingual town; and the analogue between 
the present Germano-Danish frontier in Sleswick- 
Holstein may thus have been exhibited in England. 
Just as the straight character of the remains of 
the Roman roads, now existing, between Lincoln and 
Castor induced us to draw our line as directly north 
and south as possible, the physical condition of the 
country south of Castor forbids us to assume any 
notable deviations either east or west. On the east 
lie the fenny tracts of Whittlesea, Holme, and Ram- 
sey; and on the west the Oxford-clay tracts of Hunts, 
— tracts which probably were some of the last parts 
of the island to become occupied. This places Du- 
rolipons at God-man-chester, “ Durolipons,” writes 
Horseley, “‘ has been generally settled at Godman- 
chester or Huntingdon, The situation on the north 
side of the river, and on a gentle descent, favours the 
opinion of Huntingdon, —the name, that of Godman- 
chester ; but I believe there has been no Itinerary 
station at either one or the other.” The reasoning 
of Horseley is more unsatisfactory here than in any 
other part of his work. He lays no stress whatever 
on the termination -chester. Identifying Cambridge 
with Durolipons, he writes that the “‘ name inti- 
mates a bridge over a river, to which the name 
Cambridge is not unsuitable.” But he never adds 
that between Godmanchester and Huntingdon there 
is the river Ouse and the necessity of a bridge. 
He continues: “ Durobrivae " (which he strenuously 
urges to have been either Castor or Chesterton) 
“is the station next to Durolipons. The distance 
here is very exact. From Durobrivae to Durolipons, 
in the Itinerary, is 35 miles, and therefore the num- 
ber of computed English miles should be nearly 26. 
For it is 5 miles from Castor on the Nene to Stilton, 
and 21 from Stilton to Cambridge, &c.” Instead of 
this “21 miles,” the real distance is 28. Hence, 
the numbers of Horseley, instead of coinciding, dis- 
agree. It should, however, be added that they do 
not come out clear for Godmanchester, which is no 
more than 18 English miles from the Nene. Never- 
theless, Gedmanchester, as the equivalent to Duro- 
lipons, involves the fewest difficulties. [R.G.L.] 
DUROCASSES (Dreux). This name appears in 
the Antonine Itin. in the form Durocasis, and in the 
Table in the form Durocasio, on a road from Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum, the capital of the Aulerci Eburo- 
vices, in Gallia, to Durocasses. Mediolanum is 
Evreuz. The Itin. makes 17 Gallic leagues be- 
tween Mediolanum and Durocasses, or 25} M. P. 
Dreuz is in the department of Eure et Loir, on the 
Blaise, a branch of the Eure. The place may have 
been within the territory of the Carnutes. If we 
compare the form of the word with Baiocasses, 
Viducasses, Velocasses, it seems probable that Duro- 
casses is properly the name of a tribe. The name 
Durocasses was shortened to Drocae, and then to 
Dreux. [G. L.] 
DUROCATALAUNUM. [CaTALacnt.] 
DUROCOBRIVAE, in Britain, mentioned in the 
second Itinerary as being 12 miles from Verulamium 
(St. Albans), in the direction of Deva (Chester), 
Probably Dunstable.  . (RGLA 
DUROCORNOVIUM, in Britain, mentioned in 
the 13th Itinerary, The locality of Duro-cornovium 
is that of Ciren- chester, or the ancient Corin-eum. 
[Contseva.] It is 14 miles distant from Glevam 
(Glo-cester), and the military road between the two 
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places is traced at the present time. Where this 
crosses the Fusse-road, Cirencester stands, abundant 
in Roman remains of all kinds, 

Name Jor name, as well as place for place, Duro- 
cornovium = Corineum, i. e. Duro-corn-ovium is 
Corin-evm ina comnpound form, The root lies in 
the name of the present river Churn ; so that Corin- 
eum is simply the Churn, and Duro-corn-ovium is 
the Churn-water. The fact of the Roman towns 
being synonymous with the rivers on which they 
stood has already been noticed. [Drva; Der- 
VENTIO. | [R.G.L.] 

DUROCORTORUM (Reims), is mentioned by 
Caesar (B. G. vi. 44) as a town of the Remi, the 
first Belgic people north of the Matrona (Marne). 
It afterwards took the name of the people, Remi, 
from which comes the modern name Keims. Strabo 
(p. 194), who writes the name Duricortora (Aovpt- 
xdptopa), calls it the metropolis of the Remi, and 
says that it “ receives the Roman governors;” which 
Walckenaer interprets to mean that it was the resi- 
dence of the Roman governors of Gallia Lugdunensis. 
The importance of the position is shown by the great 
bumber of Roman roads which ran from Duro- 
cortorum to all points of the compass. Ptolemy (ii. 
9), who mentions it as the principal town of the 
Remi, has the form ASoupoxdrropov; and Stephanus 
B. (4. v.) has Aopoxerropos, with an Ethnic name 
Aopoxottépos. It is probuble that the genuine 
naine is given by Caesar and by Strabo; for Jur is 
a common element in Gallic names, both at the be- 
ginning and at the end; and the word Cort appears 
also in the names Corterate and Cortoriacum, Coins 
of Durocortorum are given by Mionnet. 

In a fragment of an oration of Fronto (C. Fron- 
tonis Reliquiae, ed, Nicbuhr, p. 271) there are the 
words “et illae vestrae Athenae Durocorthoro,” froin 
which it is inferred that there was a school at Duro- 
cortorumn, where rhetoric, a favourite study of the 
Galli, was cultivated. In Ammianus (xv. 11) the 
place is called Remi, and enumerated among the 
chief cities of Belgica Secunda. It was made the 
Metropolis of Belzica Secunda, and became an archi- 
episcopal see, The beautiful cathedral, in which 
the French kings were crowned, is said to have been 
built’ originally on the site of a Roman temple. 
Keims is on a stream, as the name implies, the Veéle, 
a branch of the Aisne. 

Reims contained many edifices of the Roman 
period, out of the materials of which it is probable 
that the great churehes have been constructed. 
There is still a triumphal arch, commonly called 
“ L’Are de triomphe de la porte de Mars,” of un- 
certain date. It consists of three arches with cight 
Corinthian colunns. The central and largest arch 
is about 37 feet high; the whole is ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. ‘The rubbish has been cleared away from 
the arch, and it has undergone some restorations, 
which do not appear to have improved it. There 
was another triumphal arch erected by Flavius Con- 
stantinus, but it has been destroved. About 400 
paces from the triumphal arch of the gate of Mars 
is the Mont-d Aréne, the form of which shows it to 
have been an amphitheatre; but there is no evidence 
that it was ever constructed of stone. It is con- 
jectured that the enclosere was of wood. The ca- 
thedral contains a piece of Roman sculpture com- 
monly called the tomb of Jovinus, who attained to 
the honour of the Roman consulsip. The reliefs 
are said to be ina good style. There are some traces 
of ancient Thermac at Jteims in three houses in the 
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Rue du Cloitre, Bergier, who wrote m the Bex 
roads, traced seven which branched out from ha 
The authority for the antiquities of Reuns » ‘> 
Description Historique et Statistique de la Vos 
de Reims, par J. B. F. Gérvsez. (@ Li 
DUROLEVUM. = [Dexoprrvag, ia Ket | 
DUROLIPONS. — [Duropurvag, port of oe 
Thames, | 
DUROLITUY, in Britain, mentioned in the ox 
Itinerary as being 15 miles from London, in Oe > 
rection of Norwich. Another reading make Us 
distance 17 miles. The line of this rad s 
bably indicated by the syllable Strat. in Sirwcct 
(east of London). Leyt-on or Leyt-on-stone =le> 
lit-um. {KGL} 
DURO'NIA, a city of Samninm, mento so 
by Livy (x. 39), who tells us that it was tars ‘+ 
the Roman consul L. Papirius in B. c. 293; ua >= 
the amount of booty taken, and numter of pms 
put to the sword, it would seem to have tee soe 
siderable town. Its site is supposed by tala 
graphers to be oceupied by a place called (ns 
Veechia, 10 miles N. of Bojano (Boviaram), of 
3 from Molise, beneath which flows a smai] se 
said to be still called the Durone, a tnbutay ¢ 2 
Trigno or Trinium. (Galanti, Deser. delle De 
Sicil. lib. ix. c. 4: Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 472.) Te 
locality was certainly that of an ancient av. 
the evidence to connect jt with Duronia is Gr tre 
satisfactory, (E-H3., 
DURO'NUM, a town in North Gallia. T3- 4» 
tonine Itin. and the Table place Durosum berves 
Bagacum (Baray) and Verbinum (Verrms) Te 
distance from Bagacum to Doronom is 12 bade 
leagues in the Itin..and 11] inthe Table, Bethacu- 


rities make it 10 from Duronum to Verbisam Te) 


term Duronum indicates a place on 3 stream, a * 
place which corresponds to the position in the le 
is Estreung la Chaussee, or Eetrun Cowckie ss b> 
ville writes it. The word Estrwn is 9 carraptee £ 
Strata, one of the later Roman names for a rad: 2 
Cauchie or Chaussée is a corruption of tbe be 
Latin form “ Calceia.” Before reaching VeT™ 
there is a place at the passage of the nve (w 
named Estrée-au-pont, a clear indication of > = 
rection of the old road. Nothing is known ¢ ly 
ronum; but these remarks of D'Anville are a= & 





showing what are the indications of ancient 65 2 | 


France, (D'Anville, Notice, &c.) (G1) 
DURO'STORUM, DURO'STOLUM (S0e* 


pov, Aoupoarodor or -os), a place of Lower Me 


on the southern bank of the Danube. It t= © 


important town and fortress, in which, arora © 
Ptoleiny iii. 10. § 10), the legio prime stales 


stationed, while according to others, it was the b= 
quarter of the legio NJ. Claudia, Durston * 
also celabrated as the birthplace of Aétins (Jem== 
Get. 43; comp. 115; Amm. Mare. xxvii 4; Pre 
De Aed., iv. 7; Hierocl. p, 636; Theophsl i. $.%°: 
Itin. Ant. 223; Geogr, Rav. iv. 7.) (Ls] 
DUROTRIGES, in Britain, menticoed by 125 
as lying south and west of the Belgae, = De 
shire. [RG. a 
DUROVERNUM. [Derogrrvar. it A) 
DURVUS MONS, The St, Jewaerthal am = 
Miinsterthal, in the canton of Bern iv Seaxe"t 
are separated by a rocky barrier of the Jum = 
which is the cleft through which the raul leas ™* 
Biel to Béle and Porentruy. It is opp ~ 
some writers to have been a natural cht paid 
the Romans formed their road,as 3 Roman uj 
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a the rock shows; but the reading of it is said to 
» doubtful. The place is called the Pierre Per- 
wee oe Pertuis (Pertusa). According to D'Anville 
Votice, &e.), the inscription contains the words VIA 
"CTA PER MONTEM DVEVVM; and he adds that 
he mountain keeps its name Durvau, According to 
le inseription, a IIVIR COL. HELVET. superin- 
eodled the work; the colonia is probably Aventicum 
'Acenche). {G. L. 
DYARDANES, a large river of India, mentioned 
nly by Curtins (viii. 9. $9). Forbiger conjectures, 
tappily, that it is the same as the Brahmaputra, as 
be uther river but it and the Ganges is likely to 
twee noarished crocodiles and dolphins. Strabo (xv. 
p. 719) gives a similar description of a river called 
the Ondanes (OiSdens), which Grosskurd and others, 
without much reason, have supposed to be the same 
w the Iomanes of Pliny. [V.] 
DYMAE, DYME (Adu), a town in the south 
of Thrace, on the western bank of the river Hebrus, 
mi not far from its mouth. (Ptol. iii, 11. § 13; 
ftom. Ant. 333; Geogr. Rav. iv. 6; tin. Hier. 602, 
where it is called Demae.) It is identified with the 
madern Feredayik, [L. S.] 
DYME (Adu, Dymae, Liv. xxvii. 31; Eth. Av- 
nator, also Adwos, Steph. B. 4. v., Dymaeus, Cic. ad 
Am. xvi. 1; the territory # Auuala, Pol. v. 17: nr. 
Kararostési),a townof Achaia, and the most westerly 
of the 12 Achaean cities, from which circumstance 
t is eaid to have derived its name. (Herod. i. 145; 
Pol 2.41; Strab. viii. p. 387.) It was situated near 
tiv enast, according to Strabo 60 stadia from the 
peenontory Araxus, and according to Pansanias 30 
‘adia from the river Larisus, which separated its 
werntory from Elis. It is further said by Strabo 
(vit p. 337) to have been formed out of an union of 
4 villages, one of which was called Teuthea (Tev@éa); 
amd it is probable, that some of the different names, 
's which the city is said to have been called, were 
vriginally the names of the separate villages. Thus, 
ite nore ancient name is stated by Pausanias to have 
en Paleia (MidAea), and by Strabo to have been 
Stratus (Erpardés). The poet Antimachus gave it 
the epithet Cauconis, which was derived by some 
frm the iron Cancon in the neighbourhood, and by 
wbers from the Caucones, who were supposed to 
ture originally inhabited this district. (Strab. pp. 
337, 341, 342, 388; Paus. vii. 17. § 5, seq.) After 
the death of Alexander the Great, Dyme fell into the 
hands ef Cassander, but his troops were driven out 
«the city by Aristodemus, the general of Anti- 
pinms, Bc. 314. (Diod. xix. 66.) This city had 
tbe henecr, along with Patrae, of reviving the 
Achwean League in 280; and about this time or 
sturtly afterwards its population received an acces- 
tw fram some of the inhabitants of Olenus, who 
wandoned their town. (Pol. ii.41.) [Ovenvs.]} 
Ie the Social War (B. c. 220, seq.), the territory of 
rme, from its proximity to Elis, was frequently 
aal waste by the Eleans. (Pol. iv. 59, 60, v. 17.) 
it ts mentioned by Livy in the history of the war 
‘etween Philip and the Romans, and Pausanias says 
(bat, in comsequence of its being the only one of the 
Achaean cities which espoused the cause of the Ma- 
‘edoman king, it was plundered by the Romans 
(Pam. Le). From this blow it never recovered; 
wa it is said to bave been without inhabitants 
when Pompey settled here a large number of 
Vileian pirates. In the civil wars which followed, 
sme of these new inhabitants were expelled from 
‘ber lands, and resumed in consequence their 
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old oceupation. (Strab. pp. 387, 665; Appian, 
Mithr. 96; Plut. Pomp. 28; Cic. ad Att. xvi. 1, 
“ Dymaeos agro pulsos mare infestum habere, nil 
mirum.”) Both Strabo (p. 665) and Pliny (iv. 6) 
call Dyme a colony; but this statement appears to 
be a mistake, since we know that Dyme was one of 
the towns placed under the authority of Patrae, 
when it was made a Roman colony by Augustus 
(Paus, 1. c.); and we are expressly told that no 
other Achaean town except Patrae was allowed the 
privilege of self-government. The remains of Dyme 
are to be seen near the modern village of Xaravostasi. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 160.) 

In the territory of Dyme, near the promontory 
Araxus, there was a fortress, called Tr1cnos (Tei- 
xos), which was said to have been built by Hercules, 
when he made war upon the Eleans. It was only a 
stadium and a half in circumference, but its walls 
were 30 cubits high. It was taken by the Eleans 
under Euripides in the Social War, p. co, 220, but it 
was recovered by Philip and restored to the Dymae- 
ans in the following year. Its site is perhaps occu- 
pied by the castle of Kallogrid. (Pol. iv. 59, 88; 
Leake, vol. ii. p.164.) There were also two other 
places in the territory of Dyme, between the city and 
the frontiers of Elis, named HecaTroMBAEON (‘Exa- 
TéuBaiov) and LANGON (Adyywv), the latter of 
which, however, appears properly to have belonged to 
the Eleans. Near Hecatombacon Aratus and the 
Achaeans were defeated by Cleornenes, who followed 
up his victory by gaining possession of Langon, B. c. 
224. (Pol. ii. 51; Plut. Cleom, 14.) 

DY’NDASUM (Advbacov; Eth. AvvBacrets), a 
place in Caria, about which Stephanus (+. v.) quotes 
the second book of Alexander on Caria, in which 
passage Dyndasa is mentioned with Calynda, [(G.L.] 

DYRAS (Avpas: Gurgo), a river in Malis, 
which in the time of Herodotus flowed between the 
Spercheius and the Melas into the Maliac gulf. At 
present, the Gurgo (the Dyras) and the Marra- 
néria (the Melas) unite their streams and fall into 
the Spercheius, (Herod. vii. 198; Strab. ix. p. 428 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 11,26.) 

DYRIS, DYRIN. [Art3as]. 

DYRRHA’CHIUM (Augidxwov, Steph. B.; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 3, viii. 12. § 3: Eth. Avphdyios, Aupsayn- 
vés, Dyrrachinus), a city on the coast of [lyricum 
in the Ionic gulf, which was known in Grecian bis- 
tory as Eripamnvs ('Ex(Sayvos, Strab. vii. p. 316.) 

It is doubtful under what circumstances the name 
was changed to that of DrrruacnivM, under which 
it usually appears in the Latin writers. Some have 
affirmed that the Romans, considering the word Epi- 
damnus to be of ill omen, called it Dyrrhachium 
from the ruggedness of its situation. (Pin. iii, 23; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12.) The latter word is, how- 
ever, of Greek and not of Latin origin, and is used 
by the poet Euphorion of Chalcis. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
Strabo (p.316) applied the name to the high and 
craggy peninsula upon which the town was built, as 
does also the poet Alexander. (Steph, B.s.v.) And 
as Dyrrhachium did not exactly occupy the site of 
ancient Epidainnus (Paus. vi. 10. § 2), it probably 
usurped the place of the earlier name from its natural 
features. 

Epidamnus was founded on the isthmus of an 
ontlying peninsula on the sea-coast of the Ilyrian 
Taulantii, about 627 B.c., as is said (Euseb. Chron ) 
by the Corcyraeans, yet with some aid, and a portion 
of the settlers, from Corinth ; the leader of the colony, 
Phaleus, belonging to the family of the Heraclidae, 
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according to the usual practice, was taken from the 
mother-city Corinth. (Thue. i. 24—26.) Hence 
the Corinthians acquired a right to interfere, which 
afterwards led to important practical consequences. 
Owing to its favourable position upon the Adriatic, 
and fertile territory, it soon acquired considerable 
wealth, and was thickly peopled. 

The government was a close oligarchy; a single 
magistrate, similar to the.‘* Cosmopolis” at Opus, 
was at the head of the administration. The chiefs 
of the tribes formed a kind of council, while the arti- 
sans ard tradesmen in the town were looked upon as 
slaves belonging to the public. In process of time, 
probably a little before the Peloponnesian War, in- 
testine dissensions broke up this oligarchy. The 
original “archon” remained, but the “ phylarchs ” 
were replaced by a senate chosen on democratical 
principles. (Arist. Pol. ii, 4. § 13, iii, 11. § 1, iv. 
33. § 8, v. 1. § 6, v. 3. $4; Miiller, Dor. vol. ii. 
p. 160, trans.; Grote, Greece, vol. iii. p. 546.) The 
government was liberal in the admission of resident 
aliens ; but all individual dealing with the neigh- 
bouring Illyrians was forbidden, and the traffic was 
carried on by means of an authorised selling agent, 
or “ Poletes.” (Plut. Quaest. Graec. ¢. 29, p. 297; 
Aelian, V.J/. xiii. 16.) The trade was not however 
confined to the inland tribes, but extended across 
from sea to sea, even before the construction of the. 
Egnatian Way, and an Inscription (Boeckh, Corp. 
Jnser. No. 2056) proclaims the gratitude of Odessus 
in the Euxine sea towards a citizen of Epidamnus. 

The dispute respecting this city between Corinth 
and Corcyra was occasioned by a contest between the 
oligarchieal exiles, who had been driven out by an 
internal sedition, and the Epidamnian democracy, in 
which the Corinthians supported the former. The 
history of this struggle has been fully given by Thu- 
cydides (2, ¢.), in consequence of its intimate con- 
nection with the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
but we are left in ignorance of its final issue. Nor 
is anything known of its further history till 312 B.c., 
when, by the assistance of the Coreyraeans, Glau- 
cias, king of the Ilyrians, made himself master of 
Epidamnus. (Diod. xix, 70, 78.) Some years 
afterwards it was surprised by a party of Illyrian 
pirates; the inhabitants, on recovering from their 
first alarm, fell upon their assailants, and succeeded 
in driving them from the walls. (Polyb ii. 9.) Not 
long after, the Dlyrians returned with a powerful 
fleet, and laid siege to the town; but fortunately for 
the city, the arrival of the Roman consul compelled 
the enemy to make a hasty retreat. Epidamnus 
from this time placed itself under the protection of 
the Romans, to whose cause it appears to have 
constantly adhered, both in the Illyrian and Mace- 
donian wars, (Polyb. ii. 11; Liv. xxix, 12, xliv. 30.) 

At a later period, Dyrrhachium, as it was then 
called, and a free state (Cic, ad Fam. xiv. 1), be- 
came the scene of the contest between Caesar and 
Pompeius. The latter moved from Thessalonica, 
and threw himself before Dyrrhachium; the Pom- 
peians entrenched themselves on the right bank of 
the Apsus, so effectually that Caesar was obliged to 
take up his position on the left, and resolved to pass 
the winter under canvass. This led to a series of 
remarkable operations, the result of which was that 
the great captain, in spite of the consummate ability 
he displayed in the face of considerable superiority in 
numbers and position, was compelled to leave Dyrrha- 
chium to Pompeius, and try the fortune of war upon 
a second field, (Caesar, B.C. ili. 42—76; Appian, 
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B.C. ii. 61; Dion Cass. xli, 49; Lacan, ri. 99-65) 
Dyrrhachium sided with M. Antonius davinz the 
last civil wars of the Republic, and was aftereiris 
presented by Augustus to his soldiers (Dio (ue. 
ii. 4), when the Illyrian peasants learned the mi 
ments of municipal law from the veteram of ue 
empire. The inhabitants, whose patroo detr wu 
Venus (Catull. Carm. xxxiv. 11), were, if we mst 
believe Plautus (Menaechm, act ii. se. i. 3044 
vicious and debauched race. The city ite!f, wo 
the Lower Roman Empire, became the cajeai ¢ 
the new province, Epirus Nova (Marquardt, He- 
buch der Rom, Alt. p. 115), and is mentioned by 
Byzantine historians as being still a comaknw 
place in their time (Cedren, p. 703; Newt 
Callist. xvii. 3). Gibbon (Decline and Fall, i. 
pp- 345—349; comp. Le Beau, Bas Empire, rb 
xv. pp. 133—145) has told the story of the mem 
rable siege, battle, and capture of Dyrrhachium,*)s 
the Norman Robert Guiscard defeated the Grea 
and their emperor Alexius, a.p. 1081—l082. Tl 
modern Durazzo represents this place; the «- 
rounding country is described as being hizhir £- 
tractive, though unhealthy, (4 /banien, Renelis, 


und die Oesterreichisch Montenegrische Grit, , 


Jos. Miiller, Prag. 1844, p. 62.) There are s rat 


number of autonomous coins belonging to ths a, | 


none however under the name of Epidamoas ¢ 
always with the epigraph ATP, or more w=* 
ATPA,— the type, as on the coins of Corcrra, so 
suckling acalf; onthe reverse, the gardens of Akie 
(Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 155.) [E. B. J.} 
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DYRTA (7a Avpra, Arrian, iv. 30), a sce! 
town in the country of the Assacani, in the weste= 
Panjab, visited by Alexander the Great. [V.] 

DYSO'RUM (Adowpor), a mountain, the <tustet 
of which depends upon that of the lake Prasias «= 
the extent that should be assigned to the Macedscia 
of Herodotus (v. 17), in his description of the e= 
bassy sent by Megabazus to Amyutas L, iiar ¢ 
Macedonia. By Macedonia, Herodotus priaty 
ineant the kingdom of his own time, or at least thst 
of Amyntas, who had already made creat acvamo 
to the Strymon. Prasias will then be the same a 
the like Cercinitis, and Dysorum that part of the 
mountain range towards Sokhi which separates tbe 
Strymonic plain from those that extend to Tbese 
lonica and the Axius. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 210, iv. p. 581.) [EBL] 

DYSPO'NTIUM (dvowdvrioy: Eth. Seore- 
Trevs), an ancient town, in the territory & Peay 
said to have been founded by a son of Uexamas, & 
described by Strabo as situated in the plain on the 
road from Elis to Olympia. It lay north of the 
Alpheius, not far from the sea, and protably pear 
the modern Skaphidi. Being destroved by te 
Eleians in their war with the Pisatae [Hus], & 
inhabitants removed to Apollonis and Lpaismons 
(Strab. viii. p.357; Pans. vi. 22. § 4; Steph B 
s.v.; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p 73.) 
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DYSTUS (Aéeros: Eth. Adotws: Dhysta), 
, wen in Euboea in the vicinity of Eretria, men- 
imed by Theopompus. It still bears the name of 
‘dysta, which village is situated a little to the 
ethward of Porto Béfalo. (Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, 
Verthern Greece, vol, ii. pp. 436, 439.) 


E. 


EBAL MONS (Spos Ya:€dA), a mountain of 
‘alestine, always associated in the sacred narrative 
rth the neighbouring Gerizim, from which it is 
marated by a narrow valley, in which is situated 
he town of Nablowee [Nearouis], the ancient 
iiechem; Ebal being on the north of the valley, 
venzim an the south, which may account for a 
besamenon remarked by some travellers, and thus 
scribed by Maundrell (p. 61):—‘“‘ Tho’ neither 
f the mountains has much to boast of as to their 
lrasantness, yet, as one passes between them, Gerizim 
ems to discover a somewhat more verdant, fruitful 
spect than Ebal. The reason of which may be, 
manse fronting towards the north, it is shel- 
wd from the heat of the sun by its own shade: 
(hereas Ebal, looking southward, and receiving the 
um that comes directly upon it, must by conse- 
orice be rendered more scorched and unfruitful.” 
t sas from Mount Ebal that Moses commanded 
be blessings to be pronounced by the children of 
wel, as the curses were from Mount Gerizim 
Dest. xi. 29); and upon this mountain, according 
i the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, they were to 
et ap plaistered stones inscribed with the Decalogue, 
ml t erect an altar and offer sacrifices (Deut. 
avd. 4,5; comp. Josh. viii. 30,31). The remark- 
via variation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
eigns Gerizim to this use, is a matter of history 
wl philolagy, which cannot be here discussed. It 
} remarkable that the identity of the two mountains 
the vieinity of Nablouse with the Ebal and 
enim of Scripture was called in question by 
\uteebiue and S. Jerome, who assign to these Scrip- 
we names a position E. of Jericho and in the 
wisity of Gilgal (Onomast. s.v. Gabal), in ac- 
nrdanee, as the latter thinks, with the sacred nar- 
mire (Comment. in Deut.). Independently, how- 
ver, of the fact that no mountains or hills are 
vend im the Valley of the Jordan, between Jericho 
wei the river, it may be observed that the objection 
the received sites is based on a misunderstanding 
{ the text ; and although the transition in the history 
/oahua, viii. 30) frown the valley of the Jordan to 
Se heart of Mount Ephraim is sudden and abrupt, 
et the history of Jotham (Judges, ix.) unmis- 
keably Gerizim in the immediate vicinity 
¢ Shechem, of the identity of which with Nablouse 
Neapocts], there can be no doubt. The question 
+ fully discussed by Reland, with his usual learning 
wd acurnen, (Dissert, Misccll. pars i. p. 121, 
L.) [G. W.] 
EBELLINUM. [Itercerrs] 

EBLANA, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
rng between the outlets of the rivers Bubinda 
[ Segme’) and Oboca, == Dublin. [R. G, L.} 

ENORA (“Efoupa: Evora, Ru.), an important 
matt city of Lusitania, on the high road from 
Aorgasta Emerita (Mecida) to Olisipo (Lisbon). 
i: 8 & municipiom, with the old Latin franchise 
tw) the surname of Liberalitas Julia. (Jtin. Ant. 
bp 418, 426; Plin. iv. 21.5.35; Ptol. ii. 5. § 8; 
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Coins ap. Florez, Med. vol. i. pp. 380, foll.; Mion- 
net, vol. i. p. 2, Suppl. vol. i. p. 3; Sestini, p. 6; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 11; Inser. ap. Gruter, p. 225, No, 
3, p. 489, No. 9.) Among the fine rains of the city. 
the most remarkable are those of an aqueduct and a 
temple of Diana. (Florez, Esp. S. vol. xiv. p. 100; 
Murphy, Travels in Portugal, p. 302). [P. S.} 
EBORACUM (‘E8épaxov), the chief Roman town 
in Britain. The first author who mentions Ebora- 
cuin is Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 16), with whom it is a city 
of the Brigantes, and the station of the Sixth (the 
Victorions) Legion. It is by no meuns certain, how- 
ever, that the words Aeyiwy $§ vixepdpios may not 
be the gloss of some later writer. That, place fur 
place, the station of the legion was Eboracum, is 
shown by the context of the notice. For Eboracum 
and Camunlodunum, the latitudes and longitudes are 
given, but not for the locality of the Sixth Legion; 
these being the same with the former of those two 


places ;— 
"EGdpawoy = - - = kK WO Y, 
im Bong. 


Acylev § mxepdpio 

KayuouvAddouvoy - 
That Eboracum is Fork has never been doubted, 
The Anglo-Saxon Loforwic, and the Norse Jordvik, 
connect the ancient and modern forms, name for 
name. Place for place, too, the frequent notices of 
Eboracum (generally written Ebuwracum) in the 
Notitia, give us similar evidence. Lastly, a single 
inscription, which will be noticed in the sequel, 
with the name EBvRAcYM, bas been found within 
the area of the present city. 

The early importance of English and Saxon 
York has drawn a considerable amount of attention 
to its bistory and antiquities; nevertheless, the 
Roman remains found within its precincts are by 
no means of first-rate importance. They fall short 
of, rather than exceed, the expectations suggested by 
the historical prominence of the town. On the other 
hand, they have engaged the attention of able local 
archaeologists. First comes the consideration of the 
actual site of the Roman town, as determined by its 
line of wall, Of this, satisfactory remains have been 
discovered, in the shape of foundations; as have also 
Roman bricks, transferred to several more recent 
structuris. Remains, too, of one of the gates hare 
been found,— probably the Praetorian ; though of 
this the evidence is only circumstantial. It fronts 
the north, the part most exposed to hostile inroads. 
Its locality is that part of the modern city wall 
which adjoins Bootham Bar. Here we find two 
walls extending from 20 to 30 feet inwards, parallel 
to each other, and at right angles with the rampart- 
wall, and near them some rudely-sculptured grit- 
stones, which seem to have formed part of a pediment 
or frieze. On one is seen a quadriga; the carving 
being but rude and indifferent, and there being no 
iuscriptions to throw a light over its meaning. Foun- 
dations, too, of more than one mural tower can be 
traced. 

The remains which have been discovered form the 
walls of three sides of the ancient Eboracum only. 
For the fourth, the traces have still to be detected. 
From what, however, has been found, Mr. Well- 
beloved considers that “we are warranted in con- 
cluding that the Roman city was of a rectangular 
form, of about 650 yards by 550, enclosed by a wall 
and rampart-mound of earth on the inner side of 
the wall, and perhaps a fosse without.” This area 
is not only inconsiderable as compared with that of 
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the present city, but as compared with the whole) and attitude, along with certain characteritics © 


extent of the ancient one, since the preceding 
measurements apply only to the parts within the 
walls; the suburbs being considerable, and the Roman 
remains (as opposed to the intra-mural part of the 
town) being abundant. The chief streets of these 
suburbs followed the chief reads, of which the most 
important was that which Jed to Calearia (Tad- 
caster), Next to this was the one towards Isurium 
(Aldborongh). The others, in the direction of Man- 
cunium (.Wanchester) and Praetorium (Patring- 
fon), are less rich in relics. In other words, the 
streets of the suburbs of the ancient Eboracum seem 
to have been prolonged in the north and south rather 
than in the east and west directions. ‘The river 
Fosse, however much it may be more or less a na- 
tural channel —a water-course rather than a cutting 
—retains its Roman name. Of private dwellings, 
baths (with the hypocausts), pavernents (tesselated ), 
the remains are numerous. So they are in respect 
to temples, altars, and votive tablets. From these 
some of the most remarkable inscriptions are — 
1, 
DEO . SANCTO. 
SERAVI. 
TEMPLYM . Aso (a solo). 
LO. FECIT 

CL. MIERONY 

MIANYS . LEG. 

LEG YI. VIC 


2. 
I.O.M 

TMS . DEABYVSQVE 

HOSPITALIBVS . PE 
NATIBVSQ . ORCON 

SURVATAM SALVTEM 
SVAM . SVORVMQ. 
P.AEL. MARCIAN 
VS . PRAEF . COU. 
ARAM. SAC. F.NC.D 


3. 
FORTVNAE 
SOSTA 
JIVNCINA 
Q ANTONT. 
TSAVRICI 
LEG. AVG 


4. 
GENIO Loct 
FELICITER 


DEAE 


5. 
M.VEREC . DIOGENES liiiilvin con 
EBVRIDADMQ MORTCIVESBITVRIX 
CVBVS HAEC SIBLE VIVVS FECIT 

In the last of these inscriptions the combination 
liiiilvin gives us the title Serir, a title applied to 
certain municipal, colonial, or military officers of 
unascertained value, It is this inscription, too, 
where we find the name Enyr (= Eburacum), the 
term col (= colonia) attached to it. 

The first of them is interesting from another 
fact; viz. the foreign character of the god Serapis, 
Whose name it bears. Besides this piece of evi- 
dence to the introduction of exotic superstitions into 
Koman Britain, a so-called Mithraic slab has been 
found at York, i.e. a carved fizure of a man, With 


% cap and chlamys, stabbing a bull. The dress, act, | Baetica, probably ir 
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the other figure of the group, appear to justily this 
interpretation, 

Tombs, sepulchral inscriptions, urns, Sami 
ware in considerable quantities, form the remainder 
of the non-metallic Roman antiquities of York: & 
which may be added a few articles in glaw. Fibebe, 
annillae, and coins, represent the metallurgy. 
these latter those of Geta are the mat numenss 
It has been remarked, too, that, althonzh thrargiet 
Britain generally, of the coins of the two usp 
those of Carausius are the more common, in theme 
bourhood of York they are less abundant than thee 
of his successor Allectus. 

The evidence that Severns died at York s Sm 
his life in Spartianus (c. 19), whose statement § 
repeated by Aurelins Victor (de Caes, 20), Date 
pius (viii. 19), and other later authorities. Veer 
(4. ¢.) calls Eboracum a mnunicipium; bot & @ 
ancient inscription it is styled a colunis, The & 
peror Constantius also died st Eburacum, & © 
learn from Eutropius (x. 1). The ether some 
dited facts, such as the residence of Papoam af 
the birth of Constantine the Great, at York. mia 
no classical evidence at all. The supzosed found 
mounds of Severus, near York, are ratura), tet 
than artificial, formations, (Philipp’s Yorkelety 
Wellbeloved’s York.) (RG.L] 

EBREDUNUM, EBURODUNUM (Yeerdnh 
This is the Castrum Ebredunense of the Nettie d 
the Gallic provinces, at the southern end of the lat 
of Neuchitel, in the canton of Vaud in Switeerteal 
It is situated where the river Orbe enters the ig 
and it is supposed to be the place which is mestnat! 
in the Notitia of the empire: “in pruvincia Galle 
Ripensi, praefectus classis Barcarioran Ebewtett 
Sapaudiae;” for the fleet, whatever it may Mt 
been, could not have been kept at Ebroiunom eit 
Durance. (GL) 

EBRODU’NUM (CE6pédavr0r: Embran) Tht 
is some variation in the writing of the fint pet 
the name. It is Epebrodunum in Strabo's text, at 
Casaubon corrected it. Strabo (p. 179) says Gat 
“ from Tarasco to the borders of the Vocontii aad ait 
beginning of the ascent of the Alps, threagh @ 
Druentia and Caballio, is 63 miles; and from thet 
to the other boundaries of the Vocontii, to the Bae 
dom of Cottius, to the village of Ebrodunnm, 
Ebrodunum was in the country of the Cateriges 
Just on the borders of the Vocontii, as it appem™® 

The position of Ebrodunum is easily detvensiatl 
by the Itins. and the name. Ptolemy (ii. 1) aa 
tions Eborodunuin as the city of the Cater, 
no other. In the Jerusalem Itin. Bhrodemet 
called Mansio, like Caturizes (Chorges), wel 
also in the territory of the Caturiges. [Ca 
There are Roman remains at Chorges, and nowt 
mentioned at Embrun, thongh it appears thet 
cathedral of Embrun is built on the site of a : 
temple, or that some of the materials of 8 veal 
were used for it. (G. Lye 

EBUDA, EBUDAE INSULAE. [Hescom® 

EBU'RA or E'BORA, 1. (ESoipa, 
Tucar de Barrameda), a city and fortress & Ot 
Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, at the mooth of Of 
river Baetis (Guadalquivir), on its left bank. (So 
iii. p. 140; Mela, iii. 1, Castellam Ebora in litera; 
Ptol. ii. 4. § 11; Jtim, A: : 
Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 489. 

2. Esura CeERKA 










































EBURI. 


rec. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; Inscr. ap. Muratori, p. 
il; Florea, Esp. S. vol. xii. p. 390; Ukert, vol. ii. 
.i p 370.) 
5. (E8bpa), an inland city of the Edetani, in 
»pania Tarraconensis, SE. of Caesaraugusta, only 
entioned by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 63). (Brietius, Tad. 
arall. vol. i. p- 268; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 417.) 
4. Mela (iii. 1) mentions an Ebora as a port of 
« Celtici, at the NW. extremity of the peninsula, 
bich Ukert takes to be Barre on the Tambre. 
“kert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 438.) [P. S.J 
EBURI (£boli), a town of the Lucanians, men- 
med omly by Pliny (iii. 11. 8. 15), who expressly 
crides it to that people; though, from its situation 
_of the Silarus, it would seem to have naturally 
ieaged to Campania, or the Picentini. The ruins 
the ancient town are visible on a hill called the 
loute d Oro, between the modern city of Eboli and 
e tight bank of the Silarus, over which are the 
ons of a fine Roman bridge. An inscription found 
ere, with the words “ Patr. Mun. Ebur.,” i. e. Pa- 
wo Manicipti Eburini, both proves the ruins in 
wetion to be those of Eburi, and attests its muni- 
yal rank. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 614; Mommsen, 
RN. 189.) [E. H. B.] 
EBCROBRICA (in the Antonine Itin.), EBURO- 
RIGA (in the Table), was on a road between Au- 
dedarum (Aurerre) and Augustobona (7'royes). 
bere is the usual difficulty about the distances, but 
soot great. It is agreed that the place is S¢. 
iorentia, on the small river Armance, which flows 
te the Armangon, a branch of the Yonne. The 
mumation briea, briga, or briva is all one, and 
ways indicates the passage of a river. D’Anville 
cerves that between St. Florentin and Auzerre the 
mage of the Sérain is at a place called Pontigny, 
which case we have a Roman name indicating the 
oe fact that the Celtic term “ briva” or 
civates. [G. L.] 
ESUROBRITIUM (£bora de Alcobaza), a town 
Lusitania. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35; Florez, Esp. S. 
i. xiv. p. 176.) [P. 8.) 
EBUROMAGUS. [Hesromacvs.] 
EBURO'NES (‘E€ovupwves, Strab. p. 194), a na- 
© im that division of Gallia which Caesar names 
« Belgae. He says that the Condrusi, Eburones, 
setaesi, and Paemani were called by the one name 
Germani (B. G. ii. 4). When the Usipetes and 
exchtheri, who were Germans, crossed the Rhine 
a Germania (B. c. 55), they first fell on the Me- 
“pei, and then advanced into the territories of the 
borenes and Condrusi, who were in some kind of 
‘Btical ence on the Treviri. (B. G. iv. 6.) 
he pesition of the Eburones was this. On the 
eae the Ebarones bordered on the Menapii, who 
ome north of them, and the chief part of the terri- 
ry of the Eburones was between the Mosa (J/aas) 
al the Risme. (2B. G. vi. 5; v. 24.) South of 
e Ebarones, and between them and the Treviri, 
ere the Segni and Condrusi (B. G. vi. 32) ; and 
» Comdrusi were in the country of Lidge. [Con- 
erat.) The Eburones must have occupied Lim- 
wy and a part of the Prussian Rhine province. In 
-¢. S4, Caesar quartered a Jegion and a half during 
winter in the country of the Eburones, under the 
aamand of his legati, Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. 
\arumenleins Cotta. The Eburones, headed by their 
eo kimgs, Ambiorix and Cativolcus, attacked the 
yorum camp; and after treacherously inducing the 
venans to leave their stronghold on the promise of a 
whe passage, they massacred nearly all of them. 






building that he could find in the territory 
Eburones, drove off all the cattle, and his men and 
beasts consumed all the corn that the badness of 
the autumnal season did not destroy. He left those 
who had hid themselves, if there were any, with the 
hope that they would all die of hunger in the winter. 
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(B. G. v. 26—37.) In the following year Caesar 
entered the country of the Eburones, and Ambiorix 
fled before him. Cativoleus poisoned himself. The 
country of the Eburones was difficult for the Romans, 
being woody and swampy in parts; and Caesar invited 
the neighbouring people to come and plunder the 
Eburones, in order to save his own men, and, also, with 
the aid of great numbers, to exterminate the nation. 
(B. G. vi. 34). While Caesar was ravaging the 
country of the Eburones, he left Q. Cicero with a le- 
gion to 
called Aduatnea, which he tells us in this passage 
had been the fatal quarters of Sabinus and Cotta, 
though he had not mentioned the name of the place 
before (v.24). He places Aduatuca about the middle 
of the territory of the Eburones; and there is good 
reason for supposing that the place is Tongern. 


protect the baggage and stores, at a place 


[Apuatica.] Caesar burnt every village and 
of the 


And so it seems to have been, for we hear no more 


of the Eburones. Their country was soon occupied 
by another German tribe, the Tungri. 


The annexed coin is usually assigned to the Ebu- 


rones; bunt as the nation was extirpated by Cacsar, 


it could have had no coins. The coin may perhaps 
belong to the Eburovices, or to Eburodunum. [G. L.] 





COIN OF THE EBURONES. 
EBUROVI'CES, a Gallic tribe, a branch of the 


Aulerci. [Avierct.] They are mentioned by 
Caesar (B. G. iii. 17) with the Lexovii. Pliny (xv. 
18) speaks of the Aulerci, “ qui cognominantur Ebu- 
rovices, et qui Cenomani.” Ptolemy (ii. 8) makes 
the AvdAdpro: "E€ovpaixol extend from the Ligeris 
to the Sequana, which is not true. Their chief place 
was Mediolanum (Evreux). Their limits correspond 
to those of the diocese of Evreux, and they are 
north of the Carnutes. [G. L.] 

E’BUSUS. (Prryusae.] 

ECBA'TANA (1a ‘Ex@drava: the genuine 
orthography appears to be 'Ay€drava, as it is now 
written in Herodotus, and as we learn from Steph. B. 
it was written by Ctesias : 'Awo€drava, Isid. Char. 
p. 6, ed. Hudson; Echatana-ae, Hieron. Chron. 
Euseb.; Lucil. Satyr. vii.), a celebrated ancient city 
of Media. Its foundation was popularly attributed, 
like those of many other very ancient places, to 
Semiramis, who is said to have made a great road 
to it from Assyria, by Mt. Zarcaeus or Zagros, to 
have built a palace there, and to have plentifully 
supplied the district in which it was situated with 
water, by means of an enormous tunnel or aque- 
duct. (Diod. ii. 13.) According to the same author 
(1. c.), the city of Semiramis was seated in a place at 
the distance of twelve stadia from the Orontes (Mt. 
Elwend), and would therefore correspond pretty 
nearly with the position of the ‘Present Hamadin. 
Herodotus tells a different story ; according to him, 
the city was of later arigls. aad seu bet the com- 
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mand of Deioces, who had been elected king by the. 


people, after they had renounced their former inde- 
pendence. Herodotus describes with considerable mi- 
nuteness the peculiar character of this structure, — 
which had seven concentric walls, each inner one being 
higher than the next outer one by the battlements 
only, The nature of the ground, which was a conical 
hill, favoured this mode of building, These battle- 
ments were painted with a series of different colours; 
the outermost was white, the second black, the third 
purple, the fourth blue, the fitth bright red, and 
sixth and seventh, respectively, gilt with silver and 
gold, It has been conjectured that this story of the 
seven coloured walls is a fable of Sabaean origin, the 
colours mentioned by Herodotus being precisely the 
sanie as those used by the Orientals todenote the seven 
great heavenly bodies, or the seven climates in which 
they are supposed to revolve. (Rawlinson,.J/. 2¢. Geogr. 
Soc, vol. x. p. 128.) Herodotus adds, what is clearly 
improbable, that the size of the outer wall equalled 
in circumference that of the city of Athens. He 
probably obtained his information from the Medes 
he met with at Babylon. Diodorus, on the other 
hand, states that Arbaces, on the destruction of 
Nineveh, transferred the seat of empire to Ecbatana 
(ii, 24—28), so that, according to him, it must 
have been already a great city, Xenophon, at the 


foot of the Carduchian hills, heard that there were | 


two principal roads from Assyria; one to the 
S. into Babylonia and Media, and the other to the 
FE. to Susa and Ecbatana. It would seem pretty 
certain, that the former is the road by Aermanshih 
to Hamachin ; the latter, that by Howandiz and Keli 
Shin into Azerbaijan, and thence through the valleys 
of Kurdistin (Mah-Subadan) and Laristan to Susa. 
He mentions that the great king passed his suminer 
and spring respectively at Susa and Ecbatana (A nab. 
iii. 5. $15), and, in another place, that the Persian 
monarch spent generally two summer months at Ee- 
batana, three spring months at Susa, and the remain- 
ing seven mouths at Babylon (Cyrop, viii. 6. § 22). 
The same fact is noticed by Strabo (xi. p. 523), 
During the period of the wars of Alexander the 
Great we have frequent mention of Ecbatana : thus, 
after Arbela, Dareius flies thither, taking, most 
likely, the second of the routes noticed by Xeno- 
phon (Arrian, Anad. iii, 19. § 2). Alexander 
marching in pursuit of him, comes to it from Susa 
(iii. 19. § 4), and transports thither as to a place 
of peculiar security the plunder which be had taken 
previously at Babylon and Sasa, ordering Parmenio 
to place them eis Thy &xpay thw év ExSaravas, 
aud to leave there a force of 6000 Macedonians 
under Harpulus as their guard (iii, 19. § 7). 
Again, when Alexander at last overtook and captured 
Bessus, he sends lim to Ecbatana—as to the most 
important pluce in his new dominions, to be put 
to death by the Medes and Versians (iv. 7. § 3); 
aud, on his return froin the extreme east, Alexander 
sacrifices at Eebatana and exhibits: games and 
musical coutests (vii. 14. § 1). At Ecbatana, 
Alexander's favourite Hephaestion died, and the 
conqueror is said to have destroyed the famous 
temple of Aesculapius there, in sorrow for him; an 
anecdote, however, which Arrian does not believe 
(vii, 14. 8 5). In Polybius we have a curious 
description of the grandeur of this ancient town, 
as it had existed up to the time of Seleucus. He 
states that, of all the provinces of Asia, Media 
was the one best fitted, from natural causes, for the 
Inaintenance of a great and settled monarchy, the 
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richness of its land being remarkable and ¢- 
abundance both of its inbabitants and ¢ +: 
cattle. He remarks of Ecbatana itsif, tut 4 2 
situated in the northern part of the pret, 
adjoining the districts which extend thenre w te 
Palus Maeotis and the Euxine,—ard that ¢ ex 
under the reots of Mt. Orontes (Ekcend) in a rett 
situation. He adds that there were po wals sex 


it, but that it had a citadel of enonness e273. | 


and, adjoining the citadel, a royal palace £3 ¢ 
rich and beautiful workmanship,—a] tle wee 


used being cedar or cypress, but whully or | 


with silver and golden plates: most of th 
tallic ornaments, he subsequentiy states, td bes 
carried away by the soldiers of Alexander, Arir—2 
and Seleucus, the temple of Aena (Anti) u-+ 
preserving some of these decorations up w tz 
time when Antiochus came there; so that a ee 
siderable sum of money was corned frm te 
The book of Judith gives a remarksbke xen: f 
the building of Ecbatana “ in the days of Arps: 
who reigned over the Medes in Echatara” tu 
which it is evident that it was a piece ¢ o> 
strength (i. 2—4). It has not been quis ete 
factorily made out who this Arphaxad ws; c/ 
sone have identified him with Phracttes acd oc 
with Deioces, The former is, perhaps, the 2 
probable conclusion, as the same book relste: ah 
verses further his overthrow by Nebotxcet 
“ia the mountains of Ragau™ (v. 14), ¥li2~% 
responds with Herodotus's statement, that ths lez 
fell in a battle with the Assvrians (i. 102). Tr 
place is also mentioned in 2 Maccad. i 3, #307 2 
is stated that Antiochus died there, @ bs £< 
from Persepolis ; in Tobit, i, 7, vi. 5, vit 1, ¥5? 
it is evidently a place of importance; an] ia E>s 
vi. 2, under the name of Achmetha, tba tz 
lecree of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jes: "3 
found “in the palace that is in the pre 4 
the Medes.” Subsequently to the perind af the "59 
of the Seleucidae, we find scarcely any mena 4 
Ecbatana,—and it might be presumed the & bd 
ceased to be a place of any note, or that its sit’ 
been occupied by a city of some other rame: Pcs. 
however, alludes to it, stating that it wm t4 
(more probably, restored) by Seleacus (nm 14 
s. 17); adding, a little further on, that it = ™ 
moved by Dareius to the mountains (vi. 26. 5 34 
though it would seem, that his two statenecs 3 
hardly apply to the same place. Curtis sqrais 4 
it as “caput Mediae,” remarking that it we 4 
the time when he was writing) under the ¢-> 
nation of the Parthians (v, 8. § 1); while Juer-2 
preserves, what was probably a Jewish tre = 
that Daniel built, at Ecbatana in Meda, a 2" 
of beautiful workmanship, still extant ia Le &* 
asserting that it was the custom for the kins" 
Per-ian and Parthian to be buried there, sci {7 
the custody of their tombs to be c-mmittel 8 
Jewish priest (Ant. Jud. x. 1. $7). He se 
that it was in this tower that the decree of (rr# 
was discovered, (Ant. Jud. xi. 4. § 6.) Lax 
Ammianus places it in Adiabene (or Assyra Pr ©} 
—on the confines of which province he tris 
self have marched, when accompaying the ets 4 
Jovian (xxiii. 6). 

Various theories have been propounded as te S* 
origin of the name of Echa’ ae ae 
we think, satisfactory. FP 
was derived from A gl 
* variously cvloured 
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should be derived from “ Achmetha.” | Rawlinson's investigations. 
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It is important to re 


Herodotus and Ctesias write Agbatana. There | member the ancient division of Media into two pro- 
seems little doubt that the Apobatana of Isidorus | vinces, Upper Media or Atropatene [ATROPATENE], 


refers to Ecbatana, and is perhaps only a careless 
inode of pronouncing the name; his words are 
curious. He speaks of a place called Adrogiananta 
or a palace of those among or in the 
Retani (rar éy Bardvois), which Tigranes, the 

ian, destroyed, and then of Apobatana, “ the 


metropolis of Media, the treasury and the temple | 


where they perpetually sacrifice to Anaitis.” If 
the country of the Batani corresponds, as has been 
impposed, with Mesobatene, the position and de- 
sription of Apobatana will agree well enough with 
the modern Hamadén. (C. Masson, J. BR. As. Soc. 
ti, p 121.) The coincidence of the names of the 
ity worshipped there, in Polybins Aena, in Isi- 
jorus Anaitis, may be noticed; and there is Jittle 
loutt that the “ Nanea” whose priests slew Anti- 
whos and his army (2 Maccab. i. 13) was the 
publess of the same place. Platarch (Artaz c. 27) 
sentions the same fact, and calls this Anaitis, 
irtemis or Diana ; and Clemens Alex. referring to 
he sume place speaks of the shrine of Anaitis, whom 
calls Aphrodite or Venus. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Masson (1. c.) 
wtioed outside the walls of Hamaddén some pure 
white marble columns, which he conjectured might, 
wry possibly, have belonged to this celebrated 

It is, however, not a little curious that, though 
re have such ample references to the power and 
myertance of Echatana, learned men have not been, 
teed, are not still, agreed as to the modern place 
thich ean best be identified with its ancient position. 
Phe reason of this may, perhaps, be, that there was 
ertainly more than one town in antiquity which 
me this name, while there is a strong probability 
bat there were, in Media itself, two cities which, 
everally at least, if not at the same time, had this 
ith. If, too, as has been suspected, the original 
ame, of which we have the Graecised form, may 
ave meant “treasury,” or “‘treasure-city,” this 
epethesis might account for part of the confusion 
vkich bas arisen on this subject. It must also be 
emembered. that all our accounts of Ecbatana are 
‘erived throngh the medium of Greek or Roman 
iathors, who thernselves record what they had heard 
r read, and who, in hardly any instance, if we 
acept the case of Isidorus, themselves had visited 
be lecalities which they describe. The principal 
heories which have been held in modern times are 
te of Gibbon and Jones, who supposed that Ec- 
atana was to be sought at Tabriz ; of Mr. Williams 
Life of Alexander), who concluded that it was at 
‘ehas ; of the majority of scholars and travellers, 
ech as Rennell, Mannert, Olivier, Kinneir, Morier, 
ad Ker Porter, who place it at Hamaddn; and of 
“dene! Rawlinson, who has contended for the inde- 
eedent existence of two capitals of this name, the 
ot that of the | wer and champaign country (known 
eriently as Media Magna), which he places at 
“Vamadin, the other that of the mountain district of 
\nguatene, which peel orca at Takht-i-Soleiman in 
ke province of A tijan, in N. lat. 36° 25’ W., 
wag. 47° 10 (J. R. Geog. Soe. vol. x. pt. 1). Of 
bewe fuur views the two first may be safely rejected ; 
vi the last is sq new and important, that it is 
uxemsary to state the main features of it, though 
* weald be obviously impossible to do more in 
itis place than to give a concise outline of Colonel 

You 1, 


and Lower or Southern Media or Media Magna 
(Strab. xi. pp. 523, 524, 526, 529); for there is 
good reason for supposing that, in the carly history, 
contemporary with Cyrus (as subsequently in 
Roman times), Media was restricted to the northern 
and mountainons district. It was, in fact, a small 
province nearly surrounded by high ranges of hills, 
bearing the same relation to the Media of Alexander's 
aera which the small province of Persis did to 
Persia, in the wide sense of that word. It is on this 
distinction that much of the corroborative evidence, 
which Colonel Rawlinson has adduced in favour of 
his theory, rests’: his belief being, that the city of 
Deioces was the capital of Atropatene, and that many 
things true of it, and it alone, were in after-times 
transplanted into the accounts of the Ecbatana of 
Media Magna (the present Hamadan). Colonel 
Rawlinson is almost the only traveller who has had 
the advantage of studying all the localities, which 
he attempts to illustrate, on the spot, and with 
equal knowledge, too, of the ancient and modern 
authorities to whom he refers. 

In his attempt to identify the ruins of TakAt-i- 
Soleiman with those of the earliest capital of Media, 
Col. Rawlinson commences with the latest autho- 
rities, the Oriental writers, proceeding from them 
through the period of the Byzantine historians to 
that of the Greek and Roman empires, and thence, 
upwards, to the darkest times of early Median 
history. He shows that the ruins themselves are 
not later than Tiimir’s invasion in a. p. 1389; that 
they probably derive their present name from a 
local ruler of Kurdistén, Soleimdn Shah Abth, who 
lived in the early part of the thirteenth century 
A.D; that, previous to the Méghels, the city was 
universally known as Shiz in al? Oriental authors, 
and that Shiz is the same place as the Byzantine 
Canzaca. This is his first important identification, 
and it depends on the careful examination of the 
march of the Roman general Narses against the 
Persian emperor Bahrin, who was defeated by him 
and driven across the Oxus. (Theophylact. y. 5— 
10.) Canzaca is described by Theophanes, in the 
campaigns of Heraclius, as “that city of the East 
which contained the fire-temple and the treasuries 
of Croesus king of Lydia” (Chronogr. ed, Goar. 
p- 258; see also Cedren, Hist. p. 338; Tzetz. Chil. 
iii. 66; and Procopius, Bell. Pers, ii. c. 24); its 
name is derived from Kandzag, the Armenian modi- 
fication of the Greek Gaza, mentioned by Strabo as 
the capital of Atropatene (xi. p. 523; Ptol. vi. 18. 
§ 4). The notice of the great fire-temple (of which 
ample accounts exist in the Oriental authorities 
which Col. Rawlinson cites), and the Byzantine 
legend of the treasuries of Croesus (in manifest 
reference to Cyrus; compare Herod. i. 153), are so 
many links in the chain which connect Shiz, Canzaca, 
and Ecbatana together. Colonel Rawlinson proceeds 
next to demonstrate that Canzaca was well known 
even earlier, as it is mentioned by Ammianus, under 
the form Gazaca, as one of the largest Median cities 
(xxiii. c. 6), and he then quotes a remarkable passage 
from Moses of Chorene, who (writing probably about 
A.D. 445) states that Tiridates, who received the sa- 
trapy of Atropatene in reward for his fidelity to the 
Romans in a. p, 297, wheu he visited his newly ac- 
quired province of Azerbaijan “ repaired the fortifi- 
cations of that place, which was named the second 
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Echatana, or seven-walled city " (ii. ec. 84 ; compare also 
Steph. Byz. 8. x. Gazaca, who quotes Qnadratus, an 
author of the second century, for the name of what 
he calls “ the largest city in Media,” and Arrian, who 
terms it “a large village”). During the aera of the 
Parthian empire, and its conflicts with the Reman 
power, Col. Rawlinson proves, as we think, satisfac- 
torily, that the names Phraata, Praaspa, Vera, Gaza, 
and Gazaca are used indifferently for one and the 
saine city. (Compare, for this portion of the history, 
Plut. Anton.; Dion Cass, xlix, 25—31; Appian, 
Hist. Parth. pp. 77, 80, ed. Schweigh.: Florus, iv. 
10; and for the names of Gaza and Vera, and the 
distinction between them, Strab, xi, p. 523.) The 
ext point is to compare the distances mentioned in 
ancient authors. Now Strabo states that Gazaca 
was 2400 stadia from the Araxes (xi. p. 523), a 
distance equivalent to about 280 English miles ; 
while Pliny, in stating that Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media founded by Scleucus, was 750 miles from 
Seleuceia aud 20 from the Caspian gates, has evi- 
dently confounded Ecbatana with Europus (now 
Verdmin) (vi. 14. 8.17). The former measure 
Col. Rawlinson shows is perfectly consistent with 
the position of Tekht-i-Soleiniam, Colonel Rawlinson 
demonstrates next, that the expital of Media Atro- 
patene was in the most ancient periods called 
Ecbatana—assuning, what is certamly probable, 
that the dynasty founded by Arbaces was different 
from that which, according to Herodotus, com- 
menced with Deivees. a century Jater. Arbaces, on 
the fall of Nineveh, conveved the treasures he found 
there to Ecbatana, the seat roval of Media, and it 
is clear that here the Evbatana of Media Magna is 
meant. (Dod. ii. 3.) To the same place belongs 
the stury of Semiramis, also recorded by Diodorus, 
and previously mentioned, After five generations 
Artaeus ascends the throne at the same place, 
During his reign the Cadusians (who are constantly 
associated with the Atropatenians in subsequent his- 
tory) revolt, under the Jeadersiip of Parsodes. 
Colonel Rawlinson happily suzgests that this is no 
other than the Deinves of Herodotus, Parsodes or 
Phrazad being an aliiliative epithet from his father 
Phraortes. (Died. fe.; Herod. i. 95—130.) When 
we examine the narrative of Herodotus, it is clear 
that he is speaking of sume place In Atropatene or 
Northern Media, Thus le states that "the pas- 
tures where they kept the roval cattle were at the 
foot of the mountains north of Aybatans, towards 
the Euxine sea. In this quarter, toward the Sapires, 
Media is an elevated country, Oiled with mountains 
and covered with forests, while the other parts of 
the provinee are open and champaign.” (ilerod. i. 
ce. 110.) Colonel Rawlinson then slows that the 
existing state of Takit-tSulemmin bears testimony 
to the accurate information which Herodotus bad 
obtained. It is clear fran his account that the 
Acbatana of Deioces was believed to be an embattled 
couical hill, on which was the citadel, and the town 
was round its base in the plain below. Colonel 
Rawlinson adds that there is no other position in 
Azerbaijan which corresponds with this statement, 
except Takht-i-Soletmin, and cites abundant evi- 
dence from the Zend Avesta, as compared with the 
Byzantine and other writers to whom we have al- 
Juded, in reference to peculiarities, too important to 
have been only imagined, which mark out and de- 
termine this locality. It is impossible here to state 
his arguments in their fulness; but we may add 
that from the Zend he obtains the word Var, the 
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root of the Baép:s of the Greeks (see Hesteb. ai 
Suidas, s. ¢.), which is constantly nsed to denote the 
Treasure Citadel of Ecbatana; of the Vera d snk; 
of the Balaroth (i.e. Vara-mid, river of Vanjd 
Theophylact, whence we have Bapio yay —the orgs 
of the Baris—the title used by the empenr lie 
clius in reference to the governor of the furres d 
this very place. In cunclusion, Colonel Raina 
suggests that the Ecbatana of Pliny and Jaguu 
refers to the Treasure Citadel of Persepobs: uxt 
there are grounds for suppesing a similar tenets 
have existed in the strong position of the Sima 
Ecbatana on Mount Carmel (Herad. iii, 62-4; 
Plin. v. 19. § 17); and that, if there ever was (s 
some have supposed) an Assyrian place of the am 
name (Rich, Aurdistan, i. p. 153), the caste a 
Amadivih—which, according to Mr. Larard (5 
161), retains the local name of Ek- bedaa—wl 


best suit it. (See also Journal of Educatwacdi 
p. 305; and Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, win» 


Append. 2., where the site of Hamadda is abit 
fended.) (v] 
ECCOBRIGA or ECOBROGIS, as it sppean 2 
the Antonine Itin., is placed on a read from Anu 
(Angora) to Tavia. Eccobriga also is mesial 
in the Table, on a read from Angora to Taviza, Xi 
it is the only name in which the two ltinenca 
agree. ‘The place is within the limits of Gass 
in Asia Minor, and an instance of a nam wt & 
Gallic termination briga, (u. Lj 
ECDIPPA (Exdirma), a maritime town of Ph 
lestine, identical with the Scripture Acuzts (Jad 
xix. 29,’Exo(66 LXX.), in the bonders of Asbe. b 
ruins were first identified by Maundrell (a.m (8) 
near the sea-shore, about 3 hours north d dm, 
which he thus describes: * We passed by a8 a b© 
called Zé, situated on an ascent close by the seieat 
This may probably be the old Achzib meniierd 5 
Joshua, xix. 29 and Judges, i. 31., called aftersars 
Ecdippa: for St. Jerome places Ach) nive Sat: 
distant from Ptolemais towards Trre, to stad 
account we found the situation @ 2d a7 
agreeing, This is one of the places out of wpwt se 


Ashurites could not expel the Canasnitish maura” 


(Journey, p.53). The Itinerarium Hiersd en 
places it 12 miles to the north of [teletnae (Aas 
and as many south of Alexandroschem, the moet 
Iskanderiina, (a WJ 
ECETRA (CExérpa, Dionya, Steph. B: 5 
"Exetpavds, Ecetranus), an ancient iy of uF 
Volscians, which figures repeatedly in te was 
that people with the Romans, but subseqaeats & 
appears from history; and its situation b ¥5 4) & 
certain. Its nate is first: mentioned by Laces 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, #28, © 
cording to him, the Ecetrani and Antiates tee 2 
only two Volscian states which agreed te jan & 
league of the Latins and Hernicans user 
monarch. (Dionys.iv. 49.) Niebuhr, however, @ 
ceives this statement to belong in reality w 4 5 
later period (vol. ii, p. 257). In a. c. 493, ## 
the capture of Suessa Pometia, the * beta 
Volsci” are mentioned as sending am = 
Rome to sue for peace, which they obtained iy 
the cession of a part of their territory, Ih» *@ 
immediately oceupied by Roman colaists, 3 oO 
stance which the Auruncans are said te have m4 
pretext for declaring war upon Rome two years ate 
wards. (Liv. ii. 25; Dionys, vi. 32) Aga. dow 
the great Volscian war, supposed to have bed = 
ducted by Coriolanus, Ecctra appears as a2 por 
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place, at which the general congress of the deputies 
from the Volscian cities assembled, and where the 
booty captured at Longula and Satricurn was de- 
naited for safety. (Dionys. viii. 5,36.) During the 
subsequent long-continued struggle of the Aequians 
and Volscians against Rome, Ecetra is repeatedly 
mentioned: it appears to have been one of the 
Volscian cities nearest to the Aequians, and which 
subsequently afforded a point of junction for the two 
allied nations. In accordance with this, we find Q. 
Fatias Vibulanus, in the campaign of B.c. 459, 
afer defeating the Aequians on Mount Algidus, ad- 
varcing against Ecetra, the territory of which he 
laid waste, but without venturing to attack the city 
ieelf, (Liv. ii. 4,10; Dionys. x. 21.) On this 
ccaien we are expressly told that Ecetra was at 
this time the most important city of the Volscians, 
wd occupied the most advantageous situation 
(Diouys. Le}: hence the Roman armies repeatedly 
the same tactics, that of the one consul 
marching by Algidus upon Ecetra, the other along 
the low country near the coast upon Antium. (Liv. 
(vi. 31.) After the Gallic War, when the Volscian 
power was beginning to decline, Ecetra and Antium 
appear to have assumed a position in some degree 
mependent of the other cities, and, from their prox- 
imity to Rome, as well as their importance, seem to 
have generally borne the brunt of the war; but there 
# to authority for Niebulir’s assumption, that where 
we find the Volscians mentioned at this period we 
wart understand it of these two cities only. (Nieb. 
ps i. p. 583.) The last occasion on which Ecetra 
named by Livy is in the campaign of B.c. 
vs (vi. 31): we have no aecount of its conquest or 
detruction, but its name totally disappears from 
this period, and is only met with again in Pliny’s list 
@ the extinct cities of Latium. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 
The only clae to its position is what we may 
esther from the above cited, that it was 
utaated on the NE. frontier of the Volscians, towards 
the and Mt. Algidus: and, in accordance 
wah this, an incidental notice in Livy (iv. 61) speaks 
{a pitched battle with the Volscians “ between Fe- 
testinum and keetra.” The suggestion of Abeken, 
that it waa situated at Monte Fortino, and that the 
remains of ancient walls visible on the sammit of 
the hill above that town (ascribed by Gell and Nibby 
t» Artena) are those of the citadel of Ecetra, is at 
immet bighly plausible. (Abeken, Mittel /talien, p. 
4.) The ruins are described by Gell (Top. of | 
Beme, p. 110) and Nibby (Dintorni, vol. i. p. 263.) 
The site is still known us La Civita; and the posi- 
ton of this hill, forming a kind of advanced post, 
suieeting from the great mass of the Volscian moun- 
uans,and facing both the Aequians and Mt. Algidus, 
mecisely corresponds with the part assigned to Ece- 
mm im the Roman history. [k. H. BY} 
ECHEDAMEIA (‘Exe3dueua), a town of Phocis, 
ectroped 3 io the Sacred War. Its site is unknown : 
‘ le euumerated by Pausanlas between Medeon and 
\nbryseus. (Paus. x. 3. § 2.) 
EOHE'LIDAE. [Arrica, p. 325, b.] 
ECHETLA (ExerAa;: Eth. 'ExerAarns, Steph. 
i}, = eity or fortress of Sicily, on the confines of the 
yraeusan territory. It is first mentioned by Diodo- 
™, whe tells us that it was occupied in B.c, 309 
daring the absence of Agathocles in Africa) by a 
ady of troops in the Syracusan service, who from 
tesee laid waste the territories of Leontini and Ca- 
orton. Bat it was soon after reduced, notwith- 


wading the strength of its position, by Xenodicus 
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of Azrigentum, who restored it to liberty. (Diod. 
xx. 32.) It is again mentioned by Polybius (i. 15) 
as a place situated on the confines of the Syracusan 
territory (as this existed under Hieron II.), and that 
of the Carthaginians: it was besieged by the Romans 
at the outset of the First Punic War, These are 
the only notices found of Echetla, and the name is 
not mentioned by Cicero or the Geographers. But 
the above data point to a situation in the interior of 
the island, somewhere W. of Syracuse; hence Fa- 
zello and Cluver are probably correct in identifying 
it with a place called Occhiala or Oechula, about 
2 miles from the modern town of Gran Michele, and 
6 miles E. of Callagirone, where, according to Fa- 
zello, considerable ruins were still visible in his time. 
The town occupied the summit of a lofty and preci- 
pitous hill (thas agreeing with the expressions of 
Diodorus of the strong position of Echetla), and con- 
tinued to be inhabited till 1693, when it suffered 
severely from an earthquake; and the inhabitants 
consequently migrated to the plain below, where 
they founded the town of Gran Michele. (Fazell. 
x. 2, pp. 446, 450; Amic. Lex. Topog. Sic. vol. li. p. 
150; Cluver. Sicil, p. 360.) [E. H. B.] 
ECHIDO’RUS (‘Exeidwpos, Scyl. p. 26; "Exé 
Swpos, Ptol. iii. 13. § 4), a small river of Mace- 
donia, which rises in the Crestonacan territory, 
and after flowing through Mygdonia empties itself 
into a lagoon close to the Axius ( Herod. vii. 124, 
127). It is now called the Galliko: Gallicum was 
the name of a place situated 16 M. P. from Thessa- 
lonica, on the Roman road to Stobi (Peut. Tab.). It 
is probable that when the ancient name of the river 
fell into disuse, it was replaced by that of a town 
which stood upon its banks, and that the road to 
Stobi followed the valley of the Echidorns. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 437,439.) [E. B. J.) 
ECHI'NADES (ai 'Exiva: vio, Hom.; al 
"Exwddes vivo, Herod., Thuc., Strab.), a group of 
numerous islands off the eoast of Acarnania, several 
of which have become united to the mainland by 
the alluvial deposits of the river. Herodotus says 
that half of the islands had been already united to 
the mainland in his time (ii. 10); and Thucydides 
expected that this would be the case with all of 
them before long, since they lay so close together as 
to be easily connected by the alluvium brought 
down by the river (ii, 102). This expectation, 


however, has not been fulfilled, which Pausanias 


attributed (viii. 24. § 11) te the Achelous bringing 
down less alluvium in consequence of the uncul- 
tivated condition of Aetolia ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is owing to the increasing depth of the 
sea, Which prevents any perceptible progress being 
made, 

The Echinades are mentioned by Homer, who 
says that Meges, son of Phyleus, led 40 ships to 
Troy from “ Dulichium and the sacred islands 
Echinae, which are situated beyond the sea, opposite 
Elis.” (Hom. J/. ii. 625.) Phyleas was the son of 
Augeas, king of the Epeians in Elis, who emigrated 
to Dulichiam because he had incurred his father’s 
anger. In the Odyssey Dulichium is frequently 
mentioned along with Same, Zacynthus, and Ithaca 
as one of the islands subject to Ulysses, and is cele 
brated for its fertility. (Hom. Od. i. 245, ix. 24, 
xiv. 397, xvi. 123, 247; Hymn. in Apoll. 429; 
MoAdwrupor, Od. xiv. 335, xvi. 396, xix. 292.) The 
site of Dulichium gave rise to much dispute in 
antiquity. Hellanicus supposed that it was the 
ancient name of Cephallenia ; and Andron, that it 
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was one of the cities of this island, which Pherecrdes 
supped ta be Pale, an cpiniin euprorted by Pau- 
gauias (Strab. x. p. 456; Pars. vr. 15. § 7.) 
But Strate maintains that Dulichium was «ne of 
the Echinales, and ideiwifies it with DoreHa 
(4 Sodixa), ao island which he descrites as stasted 
oppasite Orniadae and the mouth of tne Acheious, 
and distant 100 stalia fran the pornontory of 
Araxus in Elis (x, p. 45S). Doicha appears to be 
the samme which now bears the symouvs ous aprel- 
lation of Makri, derived frum its }.02 narrow tumn, 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vel. ili, p. 374.) Most 
mudem writers have followed Strabo in connecting 
Dulichium with the Echinades, tanuzh it seems 
impossible te identify it with any part cular isiand. 
It is observed be Leake that “ /'efala, being the 


vantage of two well-sheitered harbours. seems to 
have the test claim to be considered the ancient 
Dulichium. It is, indeed, a mere r«k, Lut being 
separated only by a strait of a few handred yards 
from the fertile plains at the mouth of the Achelous 
and river of Oenia, its natural deficiencies may have 
been there supplied, and the epithets of * grissy’ 
aud ‘abounding jn wheat, which Homer applies 
to Dulichiuin (Ud. xvi. 396), — 


AovAtxiou moAumUpou, Toinevtos, 


may be referred to that part of its territory.” But 
Leake adds, with justice, that “there is no proof 
in the Iliad or Odyssey that Dalichiam, although at 
the head ef an insular confederacy, was itself an 
island : it may very possibly, therefore, have been 
a city on the coast of Acarnania, opposite to the 
Echinades, perhaps at Tragamesti, or mure prohably 
at the harbour named Pandelimona or Platyd, 
which is separated only by a chanuel of a mile or 
two from the Echinades.” 

Homer, ae we have already seen, describes the 
Echinades as inhabited 5 but both ‘Thuevdides and 
Scylax represent thei as deserted. (Thuc. ii, 102 ; 
Scylax, p. 14.) Strabo simply says that they were 
barren and rugged (x. p. 458). Stephanus B. 
names a town Apollonia situated in one of the islands 
(s. v. "AwoAAwvia), Pliny gives us the names of 


nine of these islands, —~ Aevialia, Cotonis, Thyatira, | 


Geoaris, Diouysia, Cyrnus, Chaleis, Pinara, Mystus 
(iv. 12. 8. 19). Anether of the Echinades was 
Artemita (Apteuita), which beeame united to the 
the mainland. (Strab. i, p. 59; Plin. iv. 1. s. 2.) 
Artemidorus spoke of Artemita as « peninsula near 
the mouth of the Achelous, and Khianus connected 
it with the Oxeiac. (Steph. B. a. vr. "Apreuita.) The 
Oxeine (ai 'OFetae) are someti:nes spoken of as a 
separate group of islands to the west of the Eehi- 
nades (comp. Phin, iv. 12. 5.19), but are included 
by Strabo under the general name of Echinades 
(x. p. 458). The Oxeiae, according to Strabo, are 
mentioned by Homer under the synonymous name of 
Thoae (@oai, Od. xv. 299). 

The Echinades derived their name from the 
echinus or the ‘sea-urchin,” in consequence of 
their sharp and prickly outlines. For the same 
reason the 
Islands.” a name which some of them still retain 
under the slightly altered form of Ozi¢s, Leake 
remarks that “the Echinades are divided into two 
clusters, besides Petalad, which, being quite barren 
and close to the mainland, is not claimed, or at least 
is not occupied by the Ithacans, though anciently it 
was undoubtedly one of the Echinades. The northern 


were called Oxeine, or the “Sharp - 
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claster is commonly called the Ddrcoonares, free 
Dikraqemira, the principal island: and the scatbert, 
the Gries or Srofes. By the Venetians ther ver 
known as the islands of Kurtecke, which sate 
lonzs properly toa penineals to the beft of the noutnd 
the’ Achehons, near Grid. Setentven of the pani 
have nares besides the four Medhia. two of whit xe 
mere rucks, and nine of them are cnitivated Th 
are, becinning from the soathward:—/tna, Mam, 
Vromona, Pondibmis, Karlorin, Proves. Le 
brini, Sogii, Dhragonare. Ora alae uw We. 
Makri and Vnimona are the two islands tet & 
importance.” (Kruse, HeHas, vol. ii. pt. d p 6, 
sey.; Leake. Nosthern Greece, vol. ik. pp RL, 
50, seq.: Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. t p 104) 

ECHINUS (Exivos: Fth. Exuraes, Par 2 
41). 1. A town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, stirx 
upon the Maiiae gulf. between Lamis and Lewa 
Cremaste. in a fertile district. (Strab. ix. pp + 
435: Polyb. ix. 40; comp. Aristopb, Lost. 1163 
It was said to derive its name from Echro, t 
sprang from the dragon's teeth. (Serma Ch 6&2. 
comp. Steph. B.a.¢.) Demosthenes says that ba 
nus was taken by Philip, the father of Alauce 
the Grewt. from the Thebans (Dem. Pail ub p. 120): 
but whether he means the Tnessalian town. ¢ - 
one in Acarnania of the same name, is wxerss | 
Ata later tiine we find the Thessalian Echica 4 
the hands of the Aetolians, from whom it was se 
by the last Philip, after a sieze of sxne ert 
(Polsb. ix. 41, seq., xvii. 3, xviii, 21; Lr. mi 
33, xxxiv. 23.) Strabo mentions it as on f 4 
Grecian cities which had been destroyed by an a> 
quake. (Strab, i. p.60.) Its site is marked er Ue 
modern village of AkAiné, which is enly a slicat et 
ruption of the ancient name. The modern matt 
stands upon the side of a hill, the sammit df vies 
was occupied by the ancient Acropolis, Decr= 
remarks that it appears, as well from its stuae # 
its works, to have been a place of great ses 
“ Oppo-ite the Acropolis, at the distance of 4 =* 
hundred paces, is a hill, where there are some ™ 
and foundations of large blocks, probably steep 
(Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 80; Leake, Northera (rs 
vol. ii. p. 20.) 

2. A town in Acarnania, also said to hsre = 
founded by Echion. It was mentiuned by the 
Rhianus, and occurs in the list of Acarnamas *™ 
| preserved by Pliny, where it is placed betwee E> 

raclia and Actium. Leake places it at 41 For 
remarking that, “ from Stephanus and Ge pt 
Rhianus, it is evident that Echinas was 23 Ae 
nian town of some i : the story altscoa. 
it shows that it was one of the early cobies & "4 
(coast; the ruins at Ai Vasili indicate ater © 
tiquity, and their safe position on a meatal © 
moved from the sea, is in conformity with that "m4 
‘is generally found in the early foundations UO» 
Greeks.” (Steph. B. s.v. "Exiros; Plin. iv. 2; Leskt 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 23, s¢9-) 
E/CNOMUS (“Exvopos), 8 hill on the S eas € 
Sicily, between Agrigentum and Gela, at the mc? 
_of the river Himera (Salso), According to [or 
(xix. 108), the tyrant Phalaris had a castle ©‘? 
hill, in which he kept his celebrated braze ves: 
and the spot derived its name from thus carcasmstane 
The etymology is obviously fancifal: bot 8 = 
clear that the site was inhabited at ap eat!y po 
though there was no city there, fur Plutarr > * 
that Dion, in his advance against Syrcee (F° 
357), was joined by the Agrigentine knight 
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éeelt abont Ecnomus. (Plot. Dion. 26.) It was 
mhsaynently occupied and fortified by the Cartha- 
cnians in their wars against Agathocles; and, in 
a.¢, 311, witnessed a great defeat of the Syracusan 
trrant by the former people. On this occasion the 
Carthaginians under Hamilcar had established their 
amp immediately adjoining Ecnemus, on the right | 
tank of the Himera; while Agathocles occupied a | 
Lill on the opposite side of the river, where there was | 
abe a fortified post, ascribed to Phalaris, and called 
ster him Phalarium. The details of the action, as 
related by Diodorus (xix. 107—110), entirely agree 
with this account of the position of the two armies, | 
und with the actual nature of the ground: the Jo- 
exities have been fully described by D'Orville (Si- 
evla, pp. 112,113), who has clearly established the 
irae potion of Eenomus. The hill to which the 
asme was given is the extremity of a range of small 
tlevatiom, extending between the sea and a plain 
sect six miles in length, which stretches from | 
thence to the river Himera. It was in this plain 
thet the great slanghter of the troops of Agathocles 
vwk place, in their flight, after they were driven 
back from the Carthaginian camp. At the foot of | 
the hill of Ecnomns, on a projecting tongue of land | 
immediately W. of the mouth of the Himera, stands 
the medern town of Licata or Alicata, from which 
the hill above it derives the name of Monte di Li- 
cat, On the slope of this hill towards the rea, but 
aiere the modern town, are the ruins of an ancient 
city, unquestionably those of Phintias, founded by 
the Agrigentine despot of that name about B. c. 280; 
let which were regarded by Fazello and the earlier 
tyegraphers as those of Gela, a mistake which 
threw the whole geography of this part of Sicily into 
wefusen. (Ciaver, Siew. pp. 211, 214; D'Orville, 
te} [Geta.] The name of Ecnomus is again 
mentioned by Polybius (i. 25) in the First Punic 
War, n.c. 256, when the Roman fleet under L. Man- 
vas and M. Regulus touched there in order to take 
ws beard the land forces destined for the African ex- 
pelition: these troops were encamped apparently on 
the hill, which would account for the otherwise sin- 
palar emission of the name of Phintias.* [E.H.B.] 
ECRON (CAxxdpwy), one of the 5 cities of the 
Philsstines (1 Sam. v.10, 11, vi. 17), in the northern 
wrder of Judah (Josh. xv. 11.); but assigned to the 
chidren of Dan (xix. 43.), and accordingly ascribed | 
te that tribe in Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.), where 
St. Jerome adds “ut ego arbitror in tribu Juda,” | 
They place it between Azotus and Jamnia to the 
met, and St. Jerome mentions that it was sometimes 
mppesed to be identical with Strato’s Tower, after- 
wards Caesareia—a manifest and inexplicable error. 
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two names mean the same people. It is conjectured 
that they may have been in the valley of the Tinea, 
@ river which flows down from near Barcelonette 
into the Var; and in that part which is called the 
Val St. Etienne, according to some modern authori- 
ties, where there are said to be Roman remains. 
This opinion of the site of the Ectini seems to rest 
on the resemblance of the name to that of the Tinea, 
which is not much. [G. L.} 
EDEBESSUS (‘EdeBnoods: Eth. "EdeBnocets, 


"EdeBhoewws), a city of Lycia, for which Stephanus 


B. (8. v.) quotes Capito. {G6. L.J 
EDENA’TES, are mentioned in the inscription on 


the Trophy of the Alps. (Plin. iii. 20). The name 


of the Adanates occurs on the arch at Segusio (Susa), 
and D’Anville considers it the same as the name 
Edenates, but others do not. The difference is cer- 
tainly not much ; but-the object of the two inscrip- 
tions is not the same. D'Anville conjectures that 
“the name of Sedena, which is that of the little 
town of Seine, in the north of Provence, in the dio- 
cese of Embrun, on the borders of that of Digne,” 
may indicate the site of the Edenates. Seine was 
called Sedena in the middle ages, (G. L.)} 
EDESSA ("Edeoca: Eth. Edeccaios,'Edeconvds), 
the ancient capital of Macedonia, was seated on the 
Egnatian way, at the entrance of a pass, which was 
the most important to the kingdom, as leading from 
the maritime provinces into Upper Macedonia, and, 
by another branch of the same pass, into Lyncestis 
and Pelagonia. (Polyb. v. 97. § 4, xxxiv. 12.§7; 
Strab. vii. p. 323, x. p. 449; Ptol. iii, 13. § 39, viii, 
12. § 7; /tin. Anton.; tin, Hierosol.; Peut. Tab.; 
Hierocl.; Const. Porph, de Them, ii, 2.) Aegae and 
Edessa, though some have considered that they were 
different towns, are no doubt to be considered as iden- 
tical, the former being probably the older form. 


, (Comp. Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. vel. ii. p. 254, 


trans.; Tafel, 7'’hessal. p. 308, de Viae Egnat. Parte 
Occid. p. 48.) The commanding and picturesque 
site upon which the town was built was the original 


_ centre of the Macedonians, and the residence of the 


dynasty which sprang from the Temenid Perdiccas. 
The seat of government was afterwards transferred 
to the marshes of Pella, which lay in the maritime 
plain beneath the ridge through which the Lydias 
forces its way to the sea. But the old capital 
always remained the national hearth (éoria, Diod. 
Excerpt. p. 563) of the Macedonian race, and the 
burial-place for their kings. The body of Alex- 
ander the Great, though by the intrigues of Ptolemy 
it was taken to Memphis, was to have reposed at 
Aegae (Pans, i. 6. § 3),— the spot where his father 
Philip fell by the hand of Pausanias (Diod. xvi. 91, 


ts site is preserved by the modern village of Adir, | 92). The murdered Eurydice and her husband were 
9. of Ramleh in the great plain. (Robinson, Bib. | buried here by order of Cassander, after having been 
Kes, vol. iii. pp, 22—24. [Q.W.J | removed from Amphipolis, (Diod. xix. 52; Athen. 

ECTINE. The name of this people occurs in the | iv. p. 155.) Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, when he had 
Trophy of the Alps, as preserved by Pliny (iii. 20). | taken the town, gave up the royal tombs to be rifled 
it the inscription on the arch at Segusio (Susa), the "by his Gallic mercenaries, in hopes of finding trea- 
mame Egdinii occars, and it is supposed that the | sure. (Piut. J'yrrh. 26.) After the Roman con- 
_ quest, Edessa (“ nobilis urbs,” Liv, xlv. 30) belonged 

* Arnold, apparently roisled by the marginal note | to the third region; and imperial coins, ranging from 
® Schweighhiinser’s Polybius (vol. i p. 69), has Augustus to Sabinia Tranquillina, wife of the third 
even the name of “ Battle of Ecnomus” to tho great | Gordian, have been found, with the epigraph 
*s fight in which Manlius and Regulus defeated the | EAEZZAION. (Eckhel, vol. it, p. 71; Sestini, Mon. 





Corthaginian fleet on their way to Africa: but it is | 
jstte clear, both from Polybius (i. 25) and from Zo- 
vsrue (viii. 12), that this battle toak place off He- 
clea Minea, to which point the Roman fleet had 
woxeded from Ecnomus. 


Vet. p. 37.) 

In the reign of Basil II., Bodena (Bodnrd, Cedren, 
vol. ii, p. 705; Glycas, p. 309), — whence the mo- 
dern name, — which was strongly fortified, was one 
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of the Bulgarian conquests of that emperor. (Le 
Beau, Bas Empire, vol. xiv. p. 195.) 

Vodhend, in the grandeur of its situation, in the 


magnificence of the surrounding country, and the | 


extent of the rich prospect which it commands, is 


EDESSA. 
mais, Mygdonia, and near Daphne; the foorth bas 
been till this time undetermined. It reads ANTIO- 
XEQN TQN EMI KAAAIPOHL With the e- 
dence stated above, we make no doubt that thu eas 
belongs to the 8th Antiochria of Stephanns, a» 


not inferior to any situation in Greece. Notwith- | the names, as it appears, af Edessa, and the tk 
standing its ancient importance, the Hellenic re- | whereby it may have been usually recognised drug 
mains are few; the site, from its natural advantages, | the period of Antiochus IV. There is no reasonsie 


has doubtlessly been always occupied by a town, and 


new constructions lave caused the destruction of the | 


more ancient. The only vestige of Hellenic fortifi- 


cations that has been discovered is a piece of wall | 
which supports one of the modern houses on the | 


edge of thecliff; but there are many scattered remains 
in the town, among which are some inscriptions of the 
time of the Ruman Empire. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 272—279.) [E.B.J.] 
EDESSA ( “Edecoa: Eth. ’Edercaws, 'Edeo- 
onvés), a town of great importance in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia, in the province of Os- 
rhoene, which itself is said to have derived its name 
from one of the carly kings of the town. (Dionys. 
Patr. ap, Assen, ii, p. 98; Procop. B. P.ii.17.) It 
was situated on the river Scirtus (now Daisan), a 


small tributary of the Euphrates, and was distant | 


about 40 miles from Zeuyma (/tin. Ant. Ll c.), and 
a@ day's journey from Batna (Procop. B. P. ii. 12). 
Accounts differ as to the date of its foundation, some 
placing it extremely early, and ascending to mythical 
times, as St. Isidore, who attributes its origin to 
Nembroth or Nimrod, and St. Ephrem, who says 
Nimrod ruled at Arach and Edessa (Comment, in 
Genesim.) It is, however, most likely that Appian 
is correct in stating that it was really built by Se- 
leucus, and that it was one of the inany towns built 
or restored about the same period of history to which 
European names were given by the Macedonian | 
rulers. (Syr. 57.) The same statement is made by 
Cedrenus (i, p. 166). Its position has not been 
clearly noted by some ancient writers. Thus Ste- 


phanus and Strabo placed it in Syria, the latter con- | 


founding it with Hierapolis, and statins that, like it, 
it bore anwieutly the name of Bambyee (Bauéurn, 
xvi. p. 748). Pliny asserts that it was in Arabia, | 
and was called Antivcheia-Calirrhoes, from a foun- 
tain of that name which existed in the city (v. 24. 
8.2]). This position is certainly wrong; but the 
remark is curious, as it connects the town with some 
notices in other authors. Thus Stephanus (1. ¢.) 
states that it wes called Edessa from the force of | 
its waters (8a tiv tay tbatwr puuny obrw KAn- 


@eioa), and from the town of the same name in | 


Macedonia; while, in his list of the placés which 
bore the name of Antiocheia, the 8th is designated 
m €mi THs Kadipiéns Aiuvns. Ancient coins of 
Edessa abound between the ages of Commodus and 
Trajanus Decius; the majority of them reading, on 
the reverse, KOA, M. EAECCA or ESECA, or with 
the insertion of the title “ Metropolis,” KOA, MAK. 
EAECCA, MHTP. The exact meaning of the second | 
word MAK. has not been satisfactorily explained; 
but we cannot help suspecting that it refers to the 
popular belief in the Macedonian origin of the city, | 
KOA. MAK. being short for KOAQNIA MAKE- 
AONON, The obverses present busts of the Abgari 
or local rulers, and of the contemporaneous Roman 
emperors, There exists, too, a peculiar class of 
autono'nous Greek copper coins, all of which bear on 
the ooverses heads of Antiochus LV., and are perfectly 
alike in their fabric and art. Their reverses bear 
respectively the names of an Antiocheia in Ptole- 





_ objection to the belief that the modern town of (rfah 
or Urfak represents the site of the ancient Edess 
(Tavernier, ii. 4; Pococke, ii. p. 232; Nevebr, a 
p. 407.) In this instance the most ancent rane 
appears to have been preserved, Isidorus speaking @ 
Marvovoppa, evidently the Orrba of Manas, we 
was one of the kings of Edessa, 

Little is known of the history of Edesa. she 





' queutly to its foundation by Seleueus, til) Chrous 


times: but during the wars between the Giraeco- hema 
empire and the Persians, and in Ecclesiestical bison, 
Edessa plays a very prominent part. Many mtes 
of the events of the period may be found m te 
following authorities. (Procop. B. P. i V7, & 
B. G. iv. 14, &c., de Aedific. ii. 7; Evagrins, HE 
iv. 8—26 ; Malala, Chron, 17. p.418; Hieroel p714; 


Cedrenus.) It appears that the town sufew # 


Dionys. Patriarch. ap. Assem. 1. ¢.; Theophase ad 


much from natural causes as from the attacs d 


enemies, Of thrse, the river Scirtus was the = 


cipal cause, no less than four destructive fimads berg 


recorded in the Chronicon Edessenum (ap Ase® 
p. 386) and other works. In a.p. 718 the 38 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake (Dery 
Patr. ap. Assem. ii. p. 259), yet the work @ ™ 
storation (commenced by Justinian after ae 4 


Hebraeus, that as late as A.D. ]]84 Ure were 
less than 15 large charches which fell inte the ssi 
of the Saracens. (Assem. ii p. 368). In ap. 128 


such as Beroea and Haran, by Maphrianus (As 


furmer greatness, thongh it is and bas been 3 past 
of sotne im 
Kurdistan and Aleppo. The origiual cotermmeat d 
Edessa appears to have been vested in bes * 
petty princes, more or less dependent on the reg 
bouring empires, first on the rulers of the Sr* 
Macedonian dynasty, and then under the beast 
and Byzantine emperors. The Joca] names 4 a 
kings were Abgarus and Mannus; ttles which 479 
to have been preserved among them, like the == 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies in Egy. To 
names are found (as stated before) on the Greet 
coins of Edessa, till the time of Trajanas Deis 4 
series of them is given by Dionysius (ap. Asem (¢} 
and many of them are mentioned in the bistwrns 
the times (Procop. Bell, iv. 17., Eusebius, aad 0 
Chronicon Edessenum). 

Edessa was celebrated in Christian times fs ® 
schools of theology, to which students cam & 
great distances. Of these, the most importa ™ 
the Schola Persica, This school appears ® 5 
been limited to Christians of the Persian == 
The professors are memorable in history for the P* 
they took in the Nestorian controversy, suet 
guidance of John, Patriarch of Antioch, ax Ie 
Bishop of Edessa, A. D. 449 —457, agust S& ian 
It is clear from a letter of Beth Arsamenss ° 
from the Chronicon Edessenum, that their Sets 


the floods, Procop. de Aedif. ii. 7) must bare bet 
rapid, or the mnportance ef the place itelf ey 
great, since it appears frem the Chronuca ¢ be 


it is coupled with other deserted and ruined Wy 
ii. p. 260.) Since then, it has never neo ¥ 


for the inland trade beeet — 
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teaching was the cause of the ruin of this school. 
The were expelled by Martyrus, Bishop of 
Edessa, and the school itself pulled down by order 
of Zeno the Roman emperor, A. p. 489, and a church 
dnlicated to St. Mary was built on its ruins. (Simeon 
Beth Arsamensis ap. Assem. i. p. 353; Chron. Edess. 

Assem. i. p. 406; Theodor. H. E. ii. 558. 566.) 
the expulsion of the professors was doubtless one 
chief cause of the immediate and subsequent spread 
of the Nestorian heresy. There was, besides the 
Sehola Persica, at least one other school for miscel- 
laveons pupils and learning. St. Epiphanius shows 
that the Syriac langyage was in his day much 
stodied by the Persians (Haeres. 66), and it is 
manifest that Edessa was for many years the prin- 


cipal seat of Oriental learning. [V.] 





COIN OF EDESSA IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


EDETA or LEI'RIA (“H3nta 7 cal Acipia, 
Pol ii. & § 63), the chief city of the Epe rant, one 
tame of which is still retained by the town of Lyria, 
where there are ruins and inscriptions. (Laborde, 
Its. de vol. i. p. 259.) [P. 8.] 

EDETA'NE (‘H8nravo!, Ptol. ii. 6. § 15; Plin. 
ii. 3. 8. 4) or SEDETA’NI (Liv. xxiv. 20, xxviii. 
24; Sil. Ital. iii. 371, foll.; 2:8nravol, Strab, iii. p. 
165), a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the 
Celtiberi, Bastetani, and Contestani. Their country, 
Epetata, comprised the district lying between the 
nvers Iberus (Ebro) and Sucro (/ucar),and bounded 
by the mountains of Celtiberia on the W. (Con- 
terning the occupation of parts of their territory by 
the Dercaomes and the Suessetani, see the articles.) 
It corresponded to the N. part of Valencia, and the 
& part of Aragon. It was traversed by several 
rivers running from NW. to SE., the chief of which 
rw the Turta (Turia or Guadalaviar), and in 
t NE. part were some tributaries of the Iberus. 
The Edetani some very celebrated cities. 
In the extreme NW., on the Iberus, was Carsar- 
acecsta (Zaragoza); and in the SE. were Sacun- 
tr™ (Murviedro), on the Pallantia ( Palancia), the 
nedern capital VaLentia ( Valencia), on the Turia, 
ind Sctcko (Cul/era?), on the river of the same 
tune, their last city on this side. These three cities 
ay upon the high road from Tarraco to Carthago 
‘ora, the other cities upon which were as follows, 
ermning from Dertosa, on the left bank of the 
berus: Levit, 27 M.P. (/tin. Ant. p. 399: 
mob. S§. Mateo); Iupum, 24 M. P. (/tan. ib. : 
woh, Villa de Cabanes); Serecact (/tin. p. 400: 
mb. Burriana, near Villa Real); Saguntam 22 
i. P., Valentia 16 M. P., Sucro20 M. P. Between 
he road and the coast were: Inera, on the right 
anak of the Iberus, near its mouth; Erovissa (Liv. 
i. 22; “Hri€ynea, Ptol.: prob. ), on the 
vast, NE. of Sepelaci; and, in the neighbourhood of 
‘“rantum, Strabo mentions CHERRONESUS, OLEAS- 
mem, and Cartarias (Strab. iii. p. 159). The 
cher principal places were: Epeta, the capital; 
Sowosca (Liv. xxii. 20, where the reading is doubt- 
wl); Tema (Liv. xxxiii. 44: prob. Twejar on the 
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Guadalaviar) ; Seconnica (Legorbe, inscr. and 
coins ap. Vaillant, Num. Jmp. vol. i. pp. 64, 116; 
Florez, Esp. S. vol. v. p. 21, vol. viii. p. 97, Med. de 
Esp. vol. ii. pp. 573, 650 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 50, 
Suppl. vol.i. p. 102; Num. Goth.; Eckhel, vol. i. 
p. 56); there are also Roman inscriptions at Beris, 
E. of Segorbe; OssiGenDa (‘Ooornépda, Ptol.: Eth. 
Ossigerdenses, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; coins ap. Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol ii. p. 532, vol. iii. p. 109; Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 47, Suppl. vol. i. p. 95 ; Sestini, p. 177: 

Ossera near Zaragoza) ; Leonica (Acovixa, 
Plin. Ptol. Ul. cc.: prob, Alcaniz in Aragon); Dama- 
NIA (Aauavia, Ptol.: £th. Damanitani, Plin. l. c.), 
S. of Cacsaraugusta ; BELIA, a municipium (Bé 
Aca, Ptol.: Eth. Belitani, Plin. 1. ¢.: prob. Belchite; 
Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 105): these four places had 
the civitas Romana and belonged to the conventus 


of Caesaraugusta. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 413, 
full.) [P. 8.) 
EDOMI'TAE. [[pumara.] 


EDO'NES (“Héeves, Strab. x. p. 470, xv. p. 687) 
or EDO'NI (‘Hdwvo, Steph. B., Plin. iv. 11), a 
Thracian people, whose name was often used by the 
Greek and Latin poets to express the whole of the 
nation of which they formed a part. (Aesch. Pers. 
493; Soph. Ant.955; Eurip. Hec. 1153; Ov. Met. 
xi. 69, Trist, iv. 1, 42; Propert. i. 3.5; Hor. Carm. 
ii. 7. 27.) It appears from Thucydides (ii. 99) 
that this Thracian clan once held possession of the 
right bank of the Strymon, as far as Mygdonia, but 
were driven from this by the Temenid princes of 
Macedonia. Afterwards they are found occupying, 
on the left bank of the Strymon, the district called 
Eponis (‘Hdwr/s, Ptol. iii, 13. § 31), which ex- 
tended from Lake Cercinitis as far E. as the river 
Nestus, between the spurs of Mt. Orbelus, and the 
Pieres to the S. (Comp. Herod. y. 11, vii. 110,114; 
Thue. iv. 102, 109.) Edonis was included in the 
first region of Macedonia, after the Roman conquest, 
B.c. 167. (Liv. xlv. 29.) The following are the 
principal towns of this important district: Ampni- 
ros, with its harbour Efon; Myrrecrmscs; Paa- 
GREs; OrsymA; GAsonus; Domercs; Puiwiprt; 
Drapescrs; Neapouis; AcontisMA; TRAGILUS; 
PERGAMUS. 

A large coin of Geta, king of the Edoni, has been 
published by Mr. Millingen, the characters on which 
agree with the time when the Edoni Dra- 
bescus and the Nine Ways, and had therefore the 
power of working sone of the mines. It has been 
supposed that the coins of the Orescii, with the type, 
a satyr carrying off a nymph, belong to Edonis or 
its vicinity. The Satyrs were the Satrae, and refer 
to the worship of Dionysus in the mountains Pan- 
gaeum and Orbelus. (Herod. vii. 111.) Apollodoras 
(iii. 5) has handed down some traditions i 
the connection between the kings of the Edoni, and 
the legends about Dionysus and the Satyrs. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 213.)  [E.B. J.] 

EDO'NIS. [Antanpres.] 

EDREI (‘ESpal, LXX. ; 'Adpad, Euseb.), a town of 
the half tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, mentioned 
with Ashtaroth (Josh. xiii. 31) as a city of the king- 
dom of Og in Bashan. Eusebius places it 20 miles 
from Bozra. (Onomast. s. v.'Agape@.) The Arabian 
geographers mention a village under the name of 
Edkra in the Hauran, which has been identified 
with Edrei, by Dr. Robinson. (Bib. Res. vol. iii. 
Append. p. 155.) Burckhardt had supposed it to be 
represented by Ed-Doad, a village between Daad 
and Mezuneib, to the east of the Hadj road, betweea 
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EION. 


Busrah and Adjlun. (Travels, p. 241.) The site of | rity for the assertion of some Italian topogrsphen 
Edhra is not so accurately defined, but Dr. Robinson | (adopted from them by Cramer and others), that tbe 


says, “it is nearer to Busrah than is Deraa, accord- 
ing to my information.” [Geah.) 
EDROS, an island off the coast of Britain, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 12) as one of the four 
islands eastward of Hibernia, viz.; Monaoeda, Mona, 
Edros (desert), Lemnos (desert). Another reading is 
Odros; Adros and Andros, also Edros,— Burdsey 
Jsland of the coast of Wales. [kh G. L.) 
EDRUM (d/dro), a town of Gallia Transpadana, 
situated on a considerable lake, now called the Lago 
@ldro, formed by the river Cleusis or Chiese. 
Neither the lake nor the town is mentioned by any 
ancient author, but an inscription cited by Cluver 
(Ital. p. 108) proves the name and existence of the 
latter: it was probably not a municipal town, but a 
dependency of Brixia. [E.H. B] 
EETIONEIA. [Atiuenat, p. 308, a.] 


EGDINIT. (Ectrist.] 
EGELASTA, ([Cecrinerta.] 
EGESTA. [Srorsta.] 


EGE'TA, AEGE’ TA (Eynraeor “Ernra, Ptol. iii. 
9. § 4), a town on the Danube in Moesia, near the 
spot where Trajan built his bridge across the river. 
According to the Notitia Imp, (30), its garrison 
consisted of a division of the thirteenth legion and a 
squadron of cavalry. (/tin, Ant. 218; Geogr. Rav. iv, 
ted Li. S.] 

EGITA'NIA (/danna la Vieja, W. of Coria, on 
the Ponsul), a city of Lusitania, only known by the 
inscriptions found among its extensive ruins, Tt was 
also called Igedita, (Gruter, p. 162, No. 31; Florez, 
Esp. S. vol. siv. p. 1373; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 
397.) ie! 

EGNA'TIA or GNA’TIA CEyvartia or ‘Tyraria: 
Eth, Tvadivos, Inser.; Ignatinus, £25, Col. p. 262), 
a considerable town of Apulia, situated on the sea- 
coast between Barium and Brnudusium. The Itine- 
raries place it at 27 M.P. from the former, and 29 
from the latter city, (/tin. Ant. pp. 117, 315; Tab. 
Peut.) Both Strabo and Ptolemy mention it asa 
city of the Peucetians or southern Apulians; and 
Pliny also assigns it to the Pediculi (the same people 


with the Peuvcetians), though he elsewhere less cor- | 


rectly describes it 2s a town of the Sallentines, It 
must indeed have been the last city of the Peucetians 
towards the frontiers of Calabria. (Strab. vi. p. 282; 
Prol. iii. 1. § 15; Mel. ii. 4; Blin. it. 107. 5. 111, 
iii, 11.8..16.) Horace, who made it his last halting- 
place on his journey to Brundusium, tells as that it 
suffered froin the want of good water *, and ridicules 
the pretended miracle (noticed also by Pliny) shown 
by the inhabitants, who asserted that incense placed 
ona certain altar was spontaneously consumed with- 
out the application of tire. (Hor, Saf. i. 5. 97—100; 
Plin. ii. 107. s. 111.) 

No mention of it is found in history, and it seems 
to have derived its chief importance from its position 
on the high road to Brundusium, which rendered it 
a convenient balting-place for travellers both by land 
and sea. (Strab, /.e.) There is, however, no autho- 





* This at least is the construction put by all the 
best commentators npon the phrase of Horace, — 
© Lymphis iratis exstructa;” but it is remarkable 
that modern tepographers speak of the site as 
abounding in fresh water, and having one ‘ountain 
in particular, still called the Fonte d Agnazzo, whieh 
jis one of the finest in the whole country. (Pratilli, 
Via Appia, p. 544; Romauelli, vol. ii. p. 146.) 


road from hence along the coast to Barium and Ce 
nusium was named from this city the Vis Egusua, 
— still less that it gave name to the celebrated mb- 
tary road across Macedonia and Thrace, from Apl- 
lonia to the Hellespont. It appears probable, indeed, 
that the proper, or at least the original, name cf the 
city was not Egnatia, but Gnatia; which fom 
found in Horace, as well as in some of the best MS. 
of Pliny and Mela; and is further confirmed brs 
Greek inscription, in which the name of the pepe 
is written FNAOINON. (Tzschucke, Not. ad Nd 
le.; Mommsen, U. J. Dialekte, p. 66.) 

The period of the destruction of Egnatia is a- 
known, but its rnins are still visible on the sea-coat 
about 6 miles SE. of Monopoli. An ob) tower 
the shore itself still bears the name of Torre d4¢ 
nazz0; while considerable portions of the walls sad 
other remains indicate the site of the ancient citys 
little more inland, extending from thence toward the 
modern town of Fasana, Numerous sepalchres bare 
been excavated in the vicinity, and have yielded 
abundant harvest of vases, terracottas, and che 
ancient relics, as well as a few inscriptions m ue 
Messapian dialect. (Pratilli, Via Appia, iv. ¢ 13 
p. 546; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 146; Mommeen, UL 
Dialekte, p. 66.) EHB) 

EGORIGILM, a place mentioned in the Antoun 
Itin. and in the Table, on the road from Augusta Tr 


vororum ( Tries) to Cologne. The stations in the Tae 


are Beda, 18 M. P.; Ausava, 18; Egorigiom, 12. b 
the Table it is written Icorigium, The next sazat 
to Egorigium is Marcomagus (.Marmagen). 12 WLP. 
Some geographers place Egoriginmat Kircteukacker, 
not far from Stadtkill ou the Ail!, which flows ae 
the Mosel, on the left bank. (G. L) 

EGO'SA. [CasTELLayt.]} 

EGURRI. [Asteres.] 

EIDUMANNLA., in Britain, mentioned by Peay 
(ii. 3. § 6) as a river between the inence te the 
south of the Garrienus ( Yare) and Orsord Nes, a4 
the Idurooa efoxuvais (sic in the current editma) 
Whatever may be the reading, this ‘Iduere mest 
the Thames, Hence, the Stour, Orwell, Blacheae, 
or any of the Essex rivers may be the bidomanoae 
The Black-water is the best; in which ease the 
=the Welsh du, Gaclic dubh = Hack. [RGL] 

EILE'SIUM (EiAéotov), a town of Boetis. 
uncertain site, mentioned by Homer, the mum 4 
which, according to Strabo, indicates a marshr > 
sition, (Hom, Jd. ii, 499; Strab, ix. p. 406; Sep 
B. s.v.; Leake, Northern Greece, tol. ii. p 463.) 

EION. 1. (CHidv; Eth. Hieweds, Sepb. B) 8 
town and fortress situated at the mouth of the Sty- 
mon, 25 stadia from Amphipolis, of which it "as 
the harbour. (Thue. iv. 102.) Xerxes, on his 
turn after the defeat at Salamis, sailed from Ban ® 
Asia. (Herod. viii. 118.) The Persian Bags = 
left in command of the town, which was 
after a desperate resistance, by the Athens ast 
their confederates, ander Cimon, (Herod. vi 197; 
Thue. i, 98; comp. Pans. viii. 8. § 2.) Brassiet 
attacked it by land and by beats oo the river, bt 
was repulsed by Thucydides, who had come fa 
Thasos with his squadron in time to api 
iv. 107.) It was occupied by Cleon: , 
inains of his army, ae defeat st Ampbipa’s, 
mustered again at Efon. (Thue. v. 10.) Exam 
ruins of thick walls, constracted of small stuors #=t 
mortar, among which appear many bods 


‘ EION. 


the Hellenic style, have been found on the left 
ok of the Strymon beyond the ferry. These ruins 
|g to the Byzantine period, and have been attri- 
tel toa town of the Lower Empire, Kou:ticon, 
uch the Italians have converted into Contessa. 
ee remains at the ferry stand nearly, if not ex- 
ly, on the site of Eion on the Strymon. (Leake, 
rthern Greece, vol. iii. p. 172.) 
2 Atown of Pieria. (Steph. B. s.v.; Eustath. 
Hom. I. ii. p. 287.) 
3. A colony of the Mendaeans, which was be- 
rel to the Athenians, and retaken by the Chalci- 
sand Bottiaeans, p, c. 425 (Thuc. iv. 7); which 
stathius (/.c.) placed in the Chersonesus, but, as 
sis much too remote for the Chalcidians to have 
rebed thither to recover a town, Arnold (ap. Thue. 
) supposed there might have been a fourth Ejon, 
mme point of the long and winding coast which 
mls from the Strymon to the Axius. [E.B.J.] 
ION or EIONES (‘Hidy, Diod.; ’Hidves, Hom., 
i), a town in the Argolic peninsula, mentioned 
Homer along with Troezen and Epidaurus. It 
and to have been one of the towns founded by 
Dryopes, when they were expelled from their 
t in Northern Greece by Hercules. Strabo re- 
+ that the Mycenacans expelled the inhabitants 
fiones, amd made it their sea-port, but that it 
entirely disappeared in his time. Its position is 
trtain; bat, in consequence of the preceding 
ment of Strabo, it is placed by Curtius in the 
cof Kandia. (Diod. iv. 37; Hom. Ji. ii. 561; 
». vi, p. 373; Curtins, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. 
7, 580.) 
(RA. [Ira.] 
IRE’SLDAE or ERESIDAE, [Atrtica, p.334.] 
LAEA (‘EAaia: Eth, "EAatrns), an Aecolic city 
si, the port of the Pergameni. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
wding to the present text of Stephanus, it was 
called Cidaenis (Kidauis), and was founded by 
tstheus; but it seems likely that there is some 
‘im the reading Cidaenis (Meineke ad Steph. 
r.). Strabo (p. 615) places Elaea south of the 
Caicus, 12 stadia from the river, and 120 stadia 
Pergamum. The Caicas enters a bay, which 
talled Elaiticus, or the bay of Elaea. Strabo 
the bay of Elaea part of the bay of Adramyt- 
, bat very incorrectly. He has the story, 
b Stephanus has taken from him, that “ Elaea 
a settlement made by Menestheus and the 
nians with him, who joined the war against 
1” (p. 122); but Strabo does not expla‘n how it 
be an Aeolian city, if this story was true. It 
pened that the coins of Elaea, which bear the 
and name of Menestheus, are some evidence of 
thenian origin; but it is no evidence at ell. 
lotus (i. 149) does not name Elaea among the 
an cities. Strabo makes the bay of Elaea ter- 
e on one side in a point called Hydra, and on 
ther im a promontory Harmatus; and he esti- 
the width between these points at 80 stadia. 
réudes (viii. 101) places Harmatus opposite to 
tmma, from which, and the rest of the narra- 
t is clear that he fixes Harmatus in a different 
from Strabo. The exact site of Elaea seems 
ancertain. Leake, in his map, fixes it at a 
marked Aliseli,on the road from the south to 
mans (Bergamah), Scylax (p. 35), Mela 
), Pliny (¥. 32), and Ptolemy (v. 2), all of 
mention Elaea, do not help us to the precise 
all we learn from them is, that the Caicus 
, between Pitane and Elaea, 


ELAEUS. 809 


The name of Elaea occurs in the history of the 
kings of Pergamum. From Livy (xxxv. 13), it 
appears, as Strabo tells us, that those who would 
reach Pergamum from the sea, would land at Elaea, 
(Comp. Liv. xxxvi. 43, xxxvii. 18. 37; Polyb. xvi. 
41, xxi. 8). One of the passages of Livy shows that 
there was a small hill (twmudus) near Elaea, and 
that the town was in a plain and walled. Elaea was 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Trajan, at 
the same time that Pitane suffered. [G. L.] 





COLIN OF ELAEA, 


ELAEA, an island on the Propontis, mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 32); but it is not certain which of the 
several small islands he means, [G. L.] 

ELAEA (’EaAaia, Ptol. v. 14. § 3), a promontory 
on the NE. coast of Crete, which Pococke (Trav. 
vol. ii, p. 218) calls Chaule-burnau. (Comp. Engel, 
Kypros, vol, i. p. 89.) (E. B. J. 

ELAEA, ELAEA'TIS. [Acngron.] 

ELAEUS. 1. (‘EAaios, written "EAqois in 
Marcian, Peripl. p. 70), was an emporium or trading 
place on the coast of Bithynia at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. Elaeus was 120 stadia 
west of Cales. [CALEs. 

2. Placed by Pliny in the Sinus Doridis; but no- 
thing is known of it. [Cerameicus.} ([G.L.] 

ELAEUS (‘EAauwis, "EAcovs), the southernmost 
town of the Thracian Chersonese, within Jess than one 
day’s sail of Lemnos with a northerly wind( Herod. vi. 
140), and a colony of Teos in lonia (Scymn. 786). 
It was celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred 
grove of the hero Protesilaus, The temple, con- 
spicuously placed on the sea-shore, was a scene of 
worship and pilgrimage, not merely for the inhabit- 
ants of Elaeus, but also for the neighbouring Greeks 
generally ; and was enriched with ample votive 
offerings, and probably deposits for security — 
money, gold and silver saucers, bronze implements, 
robes, and various other presents. (Herod. vii. 33, 
ix. 116; Strab. xiii, p. 595; Paus. i. 34. § 2, 
iii. 4. § 5; Plin. xvi. 99; Philostr. Her. ii. 1; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 532.) 

Artayctes, the Persian commander at Sestus, 
stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus of all the 
treasures, and profaned it by various acts of out- 
rage, in consequence of which the Athenian com- 
mander, Xanthippus, and the citizens of Elaeus 
crucified Artayctes, when Sestus was taken by the 
Greeks. (Herod. ix. 118—120.) In B.c. 411, the 
Athenian squadron under Thrasyllus escaped with 
difficulty from Sestus to Elaeus (Thuc. viii, 102); 
and it was here, just before the fatal battle of Aegos- 
Potami, that the 180 Athenian triremes arrived in 
time to hear that Lysander was master of Lamp- 
sacus. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1. § 20.) 

In B.c. 200, Elacus surrendered voluntarily to 
Philip V. (Liv. xxxi. 16); but in p.c. 190 the 
citizens made overtures to the Romans. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 9.) Constantine's fleet in the Second Civil 
War, A.D. 323, took up its moorings at Elaeus, 
while that of Licinius was anchored off the tomb 
of Ajax, in the Troad. (Zosim. ii. 23 ; Le Beau, 
Bas Empire, vol. i. p. 216.) 
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ELATH. ELEON. 811 


‘an ancient brazen statue of Athena. He also | 34.) It was first identified in modern times by 
ions a temple of Athena Cranaea, situated at | Seetzen, in a ruined site named El-Al, half an hour 
distance of 20 stadia from Elateia: the road to | north-east of Hesbdn, the old Heshbon. It was also 
mas a very gentle ascent, but the temple stood | visited by Burckhardt, who writes it El-Aal,and thus 
nasteep hill of small size. ; describes it ( Travels, p. 365): “ It stands upon the 
Uaseia is represented by the modern village of | summit of a hill, and takes its name from its situa- 
ba, where are some Hellenic remains, and where | tion,— Aal meaning ‘the high. It commands the 
ancient name was found in an inscription extant | whole plain, and the view from the top of the hill is 
the time of Meletius, Some remains of the | very extensive... .. El Aal was surrounded by a 
ple of Athena Cranaea have also been discovered | well-built wall, of which some parts yet remain, 
the situation described by Pausanias. (Gell, | Among the ruins are a number of large cisterns, 
wer. 217; Dodwell, vol. ii, p. 141; Leake, | fragments of walls, and the foundations of houses; 
rthers Greece, vol. ii. p. 83.) : but nothing worth particular notice.” [G. W.] 

| Atown in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, described} ELECTRA (‘HAé«rpa, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4), a river 
Livy, along with Gonnus, as situated in the pass | on the S. coast of Crete, which Kiepert's map iden- 
ing to Tempe. (“ Utraque oppida in faucibus | tifies with the Malogniti, the most important river 
, quae Tempe adeunt: inagis Gonnus,” Liv. xlii. | in the island, flowing in a direction parallel with the 
) The walls of Elateia are seen on the height | coast from E.to W. Hick (Kreta, vol. i. p. 393) 
Wabrikhéri, on the right bank of the Peneius, m | considers it to be the same as the small stream Ga- 
middie of the Kliséra, or rugged gorge through | Jigni, farther to the W. E.B.J.} 

ch the river makes its way from the plain into| ~ ELECTRA (‘HAéxrpa), a small river m Messenia, 
valley of Dereli or Gonnus, and thence to Tempe. | g tributary of tne Pamisus, which was crossed in 
ake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 381, vol. iv. | going from Andania to Cyparissia. (Pans. iv. 33. 
198.) Elateia is called Iletia by Pliny (iv. 8. 8. | § 6; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 482.) 

, and etiam by Ptolemy (‘lAérioy, iii. 13. § |" ELEGELA (EAéyaa, Steph. B.). 1. ('lijeh), a 
. It is mentioned by Stephanus B. under its | city of the Greater Armenia, which Ptolemy (v. 13) 
it name. a places in long. 73° 20' and lat. 42° 45’, near the 
. Or Evarria (‘EAarpla, Strab. viii. p. 324; | sources of the Euphrates, Trajan, in his Armenian 
ph. B. a. ©. "EAdreca), a town of the Cassopaei in | campaign, advanced upon this town, where he granted 
sprotia, in Epeirus, mentioned by Strabo, along | Parthamasiris an interview. (Dion Cass. lxviii. 18.) 
» Batine and Pandosia, as situated in the interior. | In 4. p. 162 Vologeses IIL, king of Parthia, invaded 
ranct site is uncertain. It is said to have been | Armenia, and cut to pieces a Roman legion, with its 
ieny of Elis, (Strab. Lc.; Dem. de Halonn. 32; | commander Severianus, at Elegeia, (Dion Cass. lxxi. 
eer, Steph. B. s,v.; Liv. xxxiv. 25; Leake, | 2.) I'lijeh is remarkable for two warm springs 


rtherm Greece, vol. iv. p. 74, seq.) 

ELATH, the Scriptural name of AELANA, under 
ich an mecount of the town is given. It is there 
iad that “the site is now occupied by a fortress 
el Akada,” &c. Dr. Robinson, however, and 
er travellers regard Akaba as the representative 
Exien-Geber, and find the site of Elath on the 
thewre, a little to the north of Akaba. “ At this 
tf extensive rnounds of rubbish, which mark the 





(whence its name), of the temperature of 100° 
Fahrenheit, and is situated on a limestone rock 
3779 feet above the sea, not far from Erz-Ram, 
(Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. x. pp. 359, 434; com 
Tournefort, Voyage, vol. ii. p. 114; Ousely, Travels, 
vol. iii, p. 471; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. 100, 
116, 737, 829.) 

2. A town of the Lesser Armenia, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, at the first or principal 


‘a Ailah, the Elath of Scripture, were on our | enrye which takes place before the river enters 
bt. They present nothing of interest, except a3! Mount Taurus (“apud Elegiam occurrit ei Mons 
ieating that a very ancient city has here utterly | Tanrus,” Plin. v. 20), Elegin is represented by the 
@bed. We did not learn that they have now @| modern J's O'ghii; and it is there that the Eu- 


ot.” (Bib. Res, voli. p. 241.)  [G.W.) 
EKLATRIA. [Exareta, No. 3.] 
ELAVER. [{Liczers. } 


phrates — after issuing from the mountains of Keb- 
bin Ma’den, and having turned to the W. round the 
remarkable peninsula of 'Abdu-l- Wahhdb, terminated 


ELBO (EAGé, Steph B. s.0.: Eth, "EAG$05), | by the rocks of Munshér (D'Anville's pass of Nushdr) 
' @PIaRE the numerous islands which studded the | _ receives the Tokhmah-Sa, and then takes an 


‘Laur 
w of the Nile. It was in this island that, ac- 
Gieg to Heredotus (ii. 140), the blind king 


seis took refuge during the occupation of his | g99, 858.) 


im by Sabaco, the Aethiopian; and thither also 


marshes between the Phatnitic and Tanitic | easterly bend to pass the rocky mountains of Bhdgli 


Khénli and Beg Tégh. (Journ, Geog. Soc. vol. x. 
p. 331; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. 100, 116, 737, 
[E. B. J.] 

ELEIA (EAnfa, Ptol. v. 18. § 12; Eleia, Sext. 


wrtaews fied from the Persians in B.c.456—50 | Ruf. c. 27; Hileia, Amm. Mare. xviii. 10), a village 
use. i 110). From the former historian it would | to the westward of Singara, and probably within the 
wear that the area of Elbo had been raised by some | jimits of the province now called the Smydr. It is 
iSrual means above the level of the surrounding | only memorable as having been the scene of a night 
oer... [W. B.D.) conflict between the Romans under Constantius and 
ELCEBUS, or HELCEBUS. [Hetvervs.] the Persians, in which each army claimed the victory. 
ELDIMAEI or ELIMAEL [Etymaet. ] There is a slight difference between the account of 
ELEALEH (‘EAedAn), a town of the Reubenites, | Ammianus and Rufus, the former mentioning two 
wied, according to Eusebius, in Gilead, and one | battles, one at Eleia and the other at Singara; and 
i distant from Heshbon, the capital of Sihon, | the latter, only one, The battle is alluded to by 
wz of the Amorites, It was in his time a very | Julian (Qrat. 1. in Constant.) and by Eutropius 
ge village (dpm peyiorn, Onomast.s.v.). It | (x, 10). (vy 
always mentioned in connection with Heshbon. 

hrm. xxxii. 3,37; fs. xv. 4, xvi. 9; Jerem. xlviii. ‘ 


ELEIL Eas. | 
E'LEON (‘EAewr, Heleon, Plin.y* > 


* 


m 

Hyle and Peteon, is said by Strabo to have been one | Strabo, xvi. p. 771; Plin. NH. i. 35, ve 1; 
of the stnaller places in the territory of Tanagra, and ; Solin. ¢. 25), one of the numerous this thd 
to have derived its name from its marshy situation, | roamed over the plains north of the Abrecmm 
Its site is uncertain: Leake places it on the shore | highlands, and derived their names from ther » 
of the lake Paralimnd [see p. 411), but Miiller and | culiar diet or occupation. The elephant estes ad 
Kiepert near Tanagra on the right bank of the | hunters, who seem also to have been devewsad 
Asopus. (Hom. /é ii, 500; Strab. ix. pp. 404— | Asichaei or Asachae (Agatharch. de Reh Mer. 
406; Plin. iv, 7.8.12; Steph. B. s.c.; Leake, | p. 39), emploved, according to Diedoras (Lc\ re» 
Northern Greece, vol. it. pp. 322, 468.) methods of killing the elephant. The hunter aid » 

ELEPHANTI'NE CEAedavtivy vijcos, Ptol. iv.) out individuals from the herd, and bam-strucz tea 
5. § 70; modus Alydrrov, Steph. B. s. eo; “EAe-| with a sharp-pointed knife.—a feat whea a 
gavtay rérrs, Joseph, B. Jud. v. 11; 'EA€pavtis,| terminated in the destruction of both the bow 
id. th: Eth, "EXepavtivitns and "EAegavtirgns ;| and his prey; or, sawing nearly through the tm 
Strab, xvii. p. 817; Elephantis, Plin, N. HW. v.10.) against which the elephants were accustumed team 
8. 59.) The original appellation of this island was | watched for their falling with the sawn tuk al | 
EBO; EB being in the languace of hieroglyphies | as their unwieldy size prevented the amnas ie | 
the symbol of the elephant and of ivory. (Ros-cllini, | rising, destroved the elephants at leisure. Toe De 
Mon, Stor, 4,204.) It was seated in Jat. 24° N.,| phantophagi brought the hides and tosks of da 
just below the lesser cataract, directly opposite Syene, | game to the markets of Upper Egrpt,—the bate | 
and near the western bank of the Nile. At this | being employed in covering bucklers, and th met 
point the river becomes navigable downward to its | for inlaid work in architecture, and for mace Ge 
mouths, and the traveller from Merod and Aethiopia | ornaments of laxary. [W. BD] 
enters Egypt Proper. Its frontier position and its}; E’LEPHAS, the name of a mountain ands re 
command of the river, no longer impeded by rapids, | of Aethiopia on the western coast of the Rec Sa 
caused Elephantine to be regarded in all ages as the | The promontory of Elephas (EAepas dpot a. 
key of the Thebaid, and it was accordingly oceupied | $§ 10, 26, 27; Strab. xvi, p. 774) was the ase 
by strong garrisons of native Ezyptian troops, Per! extremity of Mount Garbata, and situsted beet 
sians, Macedonians, and Romans sucecssively. (Herod. | the headland Aromata (Cape Guardafm) md 
ii. 17,29, 30; Agatharch, de Rud, Mar, p, 22; Mela, | entrance of the Red Sea, in lat. 11° N. The made 
1.9; Tac. Ann. ii, 61; Notit. Imp, Orient. c. 28.) | appellation of Elephas is Dsjibel-Fil (Cane Feiss 
Under the liter Caesars, Diocletian, &e., it formed | ‘The position of the river Elepbas is aeram 
the southern limit of the Roman empire, and its gar- | (Heracl. Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 7.) It waa 
rison was engaged in continnal wars with the Blem- | ever, near the foreland of Elephas and in th bev 
myes and other barbarous tribes of Nubia. (Procop.| Cinnamomifera. Strabo (L c.) meatieas a al 
Bell. Pers.i. 19.) ‘The surrounding region is gene- | (Sipvg), apparently part of the river, or a2 w= 
rally barren, consisting ot lefty shelves of granite | direction of its current, W Bit) 
separated by bars of sand. But Elephantine itself, ELEUSA. 1. (‘EAcotea, "EAcovrs). a saad 
like the oases of the neichbouring Libyan desert | island off the coast of Caria (Strab. py. 651. 62 
was remarkable for its fertility amd verdure. Its | Stadiasmus), between Rhodus and the main. > 
vines and fig-trees retained their leaves throughout | posite to the mountain promontory Phoenix [Usmy 
the year (Lheophrast. Mist, Plant. i. 6; Varro, K | p. 519, b.), 4 stadia from Phoenix, and 120 ssa 
Rust. i, 7): and the Arabs of the present day | from Rhodes. It was 8 stadia in circoit. (Nrie) 
designate the island as /#esiret ed Sag, the Blooming. | This seems to be the stnall island marked {om 
The city of Elephantis was long the capital of a; in the latest maps. 
little kingdom seyarate from Egypt, which probably, | 2, Etevsa (EAeoéoa, Strab. p. 671) @ ae 
as well as the kingdom of This or Abydos, declined | ussa CEAqotooa: Eth."EAaoves ws, Neph Bath 
as Thebes rose inty importance. “The natnes of nine | an island close to the shore of Cincia. aure® 
of its kings are all that is known of the political | called Sebaste [Cruicta, p. 622. 4 ( Leake, ime 
histery of Elephantine. ts successive possessors; Minor, p. 213.) The name is entz 
have left tekens of their occupation in the ruins | (‘EAeovs) in the Stadiasmas, 
which cover its area. Yet Uhese are far less striking | Stephanus, after mentiuning the Elseass d Gea 
than the monutnents of Philae at the opposite! says that there are also seven other sind —! i 
southern extremity of the cataracts. The most | same name, we must infer. The writing of tbe week 
remarkuble structures on the island were a temple) as it has been shown, varies; but perhaps Ue ie2 
of Kneph, built or at least completed: by Amenouph | ‘EAqiovsaa is the best. (ub, 
IL, a king of the eighteenth dyrasty; another! ELEU'SA or ELEUSSA (‘EAceioea) 1 i 
temple dedicated to Aannon; and the Niloneter, | island opposite cape Astypalaea, off tbe ¥32? 
mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 8173 comp, Platarch, | coast of Attica, (Strab. ix p. 398.) ; 
Isis et Osir, c. 43 Helind. Aethiop, ix. 22; Euseb.' 2. An island named by Pliny, slong with ets 
Praepar, Ecang. iii, V1): and thus described by | others, as lying opposite the promontory $= 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, which separated the territories of Connth and iz 
2nd series, i. po 47): % The Nilometer in the island daurus. There are several smsail islands pow 
of Elephantine is a. staircase between two walls | this promontory, one of which is now cailed Leoumy 
deseending to the Nile, on one of which is a sues probably a corruption of Eleassa, (Plin. iv. 126 1% 
cession of graduated scales containing one or two Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. 65. 
cubits, accompanied by inseciptions recording the| ELEUSIS ("EAevols, or "EAewsis: Ea Dm 
rise of the river at varius pertuds during the rule | eines), 1. (Lepsina), a demus of Atuca, bebo 
of the Caesars.” The munerals in these inscriptions | ing to the tribe Hippothuontis. It owed its ceeity 
are Roman. [W.B.D.] | tits being the chief seat of the worship ¢ Dear 

ELEPHANTOVHAGI, ELEPHANTO'MAGI | and Persephone, and to the mysteries celebras & 


812 ELEPHANTINE, ELEUSIS. 
Bocotia, mentioned by Homer in the same line with | (Edehavropdyo:, "EXepartoudye, Dud. Gi; 
| | 

| 
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wour of these goddesses, which were called the 
leasinia, and continued to be regarded as the most 
ered of all the Grecian mysteries down to the fall of 
wanism. As an account of these mysteries, and of 
e legends respecting their institution, is given else- 
bere (Diet. of Ant. art. Eleusinia), it only remains 
m to speak of the topography and history of the 
wn. 


Eleusis stood upon a height at a short distance 
wm the sea, and opposite the island of Salamis. 
+ situation three natural advantages. 
was on the road from Athens to the Isthmus ; 
was in a very fertile plain; and it was at the head 
an extensive bay, formed on three sides by the 
wt of Attica, and shut in on the south by the 
and of Salamis. A description of the Eleusinian 
jo called the Thriasian) plain, and of the river 
rphissus, which flowed through it, is given under 
rrica. The town itself dates from the most 
cient times. Ita to have derived its name 
m the supposed advent (fAevois) of Demeter, 
vogh some traced its name from an eponymous 
ro Eleusis. (Paus. i. 38. § 7.) It was one of the 
| independent states into which Attica was said to 
ve been originally divided. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It 
a related that in the reign of Eumolpus, king 
Eleusis, and Erechtheus, king of Athens, there 
« a war between the two states, in which the 
were defeated, whereapon they agreed 
the su of Athens in every 
the celebration of the mysteries, of 
to continue to have the manage- 
ii. 15; Pans. i. 38. § 3.) Eleusis 
an Attic demus, but in conse- 
character it was allowed to retain 
(Strab. ix. p. 395; Paus. i. 38. 
in its own money, a privilege pos- 
town in Attica, except Athens. 
history is part of the history of 
hems. Once a year the great Eleusinian proces- 
© travelled from Athens to Eleusis, along the 
ered Way, which has been already described at 
wth. [Arrica, p. 327,seq.] The ancient tem- 
of Demeter at Eleusis was burnt by the Persians 
ac. 484 (Herod. ix. p. 395); and it was not till 
» administration of Pericles that an attempt was 
ule to rebuild it (see below). When the power 
the Thirty was overthrown after the Peloponne- 
m War, they retired to Eleusis, which they had 
ured beforehand, but where they maintained them- 
ve for only a short time. (Xen. /ell. ii. 4. §§ 8, 
43) Under the Romans Eleusis enjoyed great 
wperity, as initiation into its mysteries became 
hemable among the Roman nobles. It was de- 
eyed by Alaric in a.p. 396, and from that time 
appears from history. When Spon and Wheler 
ited the site in 1676, it was entirely deserted. In 
| following century it was again inhabited, and it 
now a small village called Aeyiva, which is only 
ion of the ancient name. 
“ Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low 
sky height, a mile in length, which lies parallel 
the sea-shore, and is separated to the west from 
' falls of Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the 
ex. The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
wSeially for the reception of the Hierum of De- 
ter and the other sacred buildings. Above these 
+ the ruins of an acropolis. [‘ Castellum, quod et 
mamet, et circumdatuin est templo,’ Liv. xxxi. 
.) A triangalar space of about 500 yards each 
2 whee teaeas ho Mil aad Go uses ous tase 
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pied by the town of Eleusis. On the eastern side 
the town wall is traced along the summit of an arti- 
ficial embankment, carried across the marshy ground 
from some heights near the Hierum, on one of which 
stands a castle (built during the middle ages of the 
Byzantine empire). This wall, according to a com- 
mon practice in the military architecture of the 
Greeks, was prolonged into the sea, so as to form a 
mole sheltering a harbour, which was entirely arti- 
ficia), and was formed by this and two other longer 
moles which project about 100 yards into the sea. 
There are many remains of walls and buildings along 
the shore, as well as in other parts of the town and 
citadel ; but they are mere foundations, the Hierum 
alone preserving any considerable remains.” ( Leake.) 

Pausanias has left us only a very brief description 
of Eleusis (i. 38. § 6): “ The Eleusinians have a 
temple of Triptolemus, another of Artemis Propy- 
laea, and a third of Poseidon the Father, and a well 
called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian women first 
instituted a dance and sang in honour of the god- 
dess. They say that the Rharian plain was the 
first place in which corn was sown and first produced 
a harvest, and that hence barley froin this plain is 
employed for making sacrificial cakes. ‘There the 
so-called threshing- floor and altar of Triptolemus are 
shewn. The things within the wall of the Hierum 
[i.e. the temple of Demeter] a dream forbade me 
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PLAN OF ELEUSIS. 


1. Temple of Artemis Propylaea 

2. Outer Props lacum. 

3. Inver Propylaeum. 

4. Temple of Demeter. 

5. Well of Callichorum. 

a,a,a. Outer Inclosure of the Sacred Buildings. 

.. * : Inner Inclosure of the Sacred Buildings, — 
tT. 
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to describe.” The Rharian plain is also mentioned 
in the Homeric Hymn to Artemis (450): it ap- 
pears to have been in the neighbourhood of the city ; 
but its site cannot be determined. 

The present state of the antijuities at Eleusis is 
described by the Commission of the Dilettanti, of 
whose researches a brief account is given by Leake. 
Upon approaching Eleusis from Athens, the first 
conspicuous object is the remains of a large pave- 
ment, terminating in some heaps of ruins, which 
are the remains of a propylaeum, of very nearly the 


game plan and dimensions as that of the Acropolis of | 


Athens. Before it, near the middle of a platform 
cut in the rock, are the ruins of a small temple, 
40 feet long and 20 broad, which was undoubtedly 
the temple of Artemis Propylaca. (See plan, 1.) 
“ The peribolus, which abutted on the Propylaeum, 
formed the exterior inclosure of the Hierutn (plan, 
a,a,a). Ata distance of 50 feet from the propy- 
laeum was the north-eastern angle of the inner 
inclosure (plan, 6, 6, 6), which was in shape an 
irregular pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle 
Na mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
izontally and vertically to receive another propy- 
laeum (plan, 3) much stnaller than the former, and 
which consisted of an opening 32 feet wide between 
two parallel walls of 50 feet in length. ‘Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of 12 feet in width, 
which was decorated with antae, opposed to two 
Tonic columns. Between the inner front of this 
propylaecum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is’ now de- 
posited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Demeter which was adored in the temple; but, to 
judge from the position in which it was found, and 
from the unfinished appearance of the surface in 
those few parts where any original surface remains, 
the statue seems rather to have been that of a 
Cistophorus, serving for some architectural deco- 
ration, like the Caryatides of the Erechitheium.” 
The temple of Demeter itself, sometimes called 
6 puotinds onnds, or TO TEACTTIpiOF, Was the largest 
in all Greece, and is described by Strabo as capable 
of containing as many persons as a theatre (ix. p. 





_— 


395). The plan of the building was designed by | 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens; | 


but it was many years before it was coinpleted, and 
the names of several architects are preserved who 
were employed in building it. Its portico of 12 
columns was not built till the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, about p.c. 318, by the architect Philo, 
(Strab. Lc.; Plat. Per. 13; Diet. of Biogr. vol. iii. 
p- 314, a.) When finished, it was considered one of 
the four finest examples of Grecian architecture in 
marble, It faced the south-east. Its site is oceu- 
pied by the centre of the modern village, in conse- 
quence of which it is difficult to obtain all the details 
of the building. The Commission of the Dilettanti 
Society supposed the cella to be 166 feet square 
within; and “comparing the fragments which they 
found with the description of Plutarch (Per. 13), 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens; that it was 
supported by 28 Dorie columns, of a diameter 
(measured under the capital) of 3 feet 2 inches; 
that the columns were disposed in two double rows 
across the cella, one near the front, the other near 
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the back; and that they were surmounted by mare 
of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, ad & ® 
still see exemplitied in one of the existing verye © 
Paestum. The cella was fronted with s maruéom 
portico of 12 Dorie colamns, measuring 6) me 
the lower diameter of the shaft, but tuted alt a 
narrow ring at the top and bottom, The pisces 
at the back of the temple was 20 feet above 
level of the pavement of the portico, An sax qd 
steps led up to this platform on the outside 4 a» 
north-western angle of the temple, nt f&& im 
where another flight of steps asceoded fre ty 
platform to a portal adorned with two cums 
which perhaps farmed a small proprivesm op 
municating from the Hieram to the Acropis” 
There are no remains which can be safely serie 


to the temple of Triptolemus, or to that @f Pus 


“ The well Callichorum may have been that md 


is now seen not far from the foot of the octem 


side of the hill of Elensis, within the barsues 4 
two roads leading to Megara and to Elewbers 
near it are the foundations of a wall and peruse’ 
(plun, 5). Near Eleusis was the munanee ¢ 
‘Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 30). | 

The town of Eleusis and its immediate ne 


 bourhood were exposed to inundations fram the 19 


Cephissus, which, though almost dry dear & 
greater part of the year, is sometimes sme 9 
such an extent as to spread itself over a lar 2st 


of the plain, Demosthenes aljudes te inundaian @ 
Eleusis (¢. Cadlicl. p. 1279); and Hadras sat 


some embankments in the plain in cansequam € 
an mundation which occurred while be was Hey 
the winter at Athens (Euseb, Chrom p§ii & 
the plain about a mile to the south of Elena a 
the remains of two ancient mounds, which ut 
bably the embankments of Hadrian. To the sam 
emperor most likely Eleusis was inde © 
supply of good water by means of the aquetut, OF 
ruins of which are still seen stretching cron Ot 
plain from Eleusis in a north-easteriy Grea® 
(Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 154, seq. frm whet 
the greater part of the preceding account 

The annexed coin represents on the obverse Dente 
in a chariot drawn by winged snakes, apd buces & 
her hand a bunch of corn, and an the revens as, 
the animal usually sacrificed to Demeter. 


-_ 





COLN OF ELEUSIS. 


2. An ancient town of Boeotia, an the 
Triton, and near the lake Copais, which, mee 
with the neighbouring town of Athenaa, ea & 
stroved by an inundation. (Strab. ix. p 407: Pas 


ix, 24. § 2; Leake, Northern Greece, vol & IP 


136, 293.) 
ELEU'THERAE, [Artica, p. 393) 
ELEUTHE'RION. [Arcos, p. 201, 4] 


ELEUTHERNA (‘Edev@épra, Pro. bi. 17. $18: 
Seyl.), a town of great importance in Crete, sitzsd 
on the NW. slopes of Mt. Ida, at s distance & # 
stadia from the harbour of Astale (Stodiars ). s! 
8 M. P. from Sybritia (Peut, Tad.) Ite ence 
ascribed to the legendary Curetes (Steph. Ba ® | 
and it was here that Ametor er Amica (cm 
Dict, of Biogr. s. v.) first accompanied ba a 


ELEUTHEROCILICES. 


ugs to the “cithara.” (Athen. xiv. p. 638.) It 
# in alliance with Cnossus till the people of Polyr- 
rmoiam and Lampe compelled it on 
ecunfederacy. (Polyb. iv. 53, 55). 

Dion Cassius (xxxvi. 1) has an odd story about 
knot of traitors within who gave up the city to 
Metellus Cretiens, making a breach through a 
wog brick tower by means of vinegar. It was ex- 
ing in the time of Hierocles; and the number and 
uity of its silver coins show it to have been a 
we of great consideration. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 311.) 
w Venetian MS. of the 16th century mentions 
tremains of this city as being so enormous as to 
ike the eye with wonder at the power and riches 
a people that could afford to rear such stately 
moments. (Mus. Class. Antig. vol. ii. p. 292.) 


Pashley (Travels, vol. i. pp. 145, 310) dis- 
vere] vestiges of antiquity on the summit of a 
ty bill near a place still called Elétherna, about five 
ke S of the great convent of Aree B i 


wesses a Metckhi on the site. 





COIN OF ELEUTHERNA,. 


ELEUTHEROCI'LICES. [Cixicta, p. 621, a.} 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS. [BernHocapris.] 

ELEU'THERUS (‘EAed@epos), a river of Syria, 
the country of Hamath ('Auafiris xwpa), accord- 
| to the author of the book of Maccabees (1 Macc. 
. 25—30), a little to the south of which Jonathan 
% and defeated the army of Demetrius. Josephus 
m, that M. Antonius gave to Cleopatra all the cities 
jween Eleutherus and Egypt except Tyre and Sidon 
int, xv. 4. § 1, BJ. i. 18, § 5), a notice sufficient of 
elf te disprove its identity with the modern Kasi- 
eA, a little to the north of Tyre, and considerably 
wh of Sidon, —a not more ancient than 
e Chronicles of the Crusades. (See the references 
Robinson, Bid. Rea. vol. iii. p. 410, note 2.) The 
weeal geographers all place it considerably north 
this river. Thus, Ptolemy makes it the northern 
wtdary of Phoenicia, and places Orthosia (Tor- 
me) aad Simyra (Swmra) south of it (v. 15). 
rabo also mentions it in connection with Orthosia, 
d searly opposite to the rocky island Aradus (xvi. 
. 1071, 1072). Pliny places it between Orthosia 
dé Semyra (v.20). Maundrell was the first to indi- 
te the Nahr-el-Kebir (“the great river”), north of 
spoli,as the modern ive of the Eleutherus 
‘vaweds, pp. 24,25); and he is followed by Pococke 
vn. p. 204, &c.), and Burckhardt (Syria, p.161), 
e other later travellers. Manundrell found Nahr- 
-Kebir to be six miles north of Tripoli, and the 
ctherumest and most considerable of three streams 
the very fruitful plain of Junia. He 
to the north of this, only a quarter of 
| boaur south of Tortosa, “a river, or rather a 
axel of a river, for it was now almost dry; though 
watemdess here must have been anciently no in- 
tuxderable stream ; as we might infer both from 
e largeness of the channel, and the fragments of 
sone-bridge formerly laid over it” (p. 19). This 
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is about half an hour north of the point on the coast 
opposite to which Ruad, the ancient Aradus, is 
situated, and therefore accords with Strabo better 
than Nahr-el-Kebir, which is too far south; as 
Maundrell also himself intimates (p. 25). [G. W.] 

ELGOVAE. [Sercovar.]} 

ELGUS ("EAyos: Eth. “Edyios, EXyaios), a city 
of Lycia, mentioned by Xanthus in his 7 
(Steph. B.s.v.) See Meineke's note ad Steph. [G.L.] 

ELIBYRGE. [Ituiperts.] 

ELIM (AiAeix), the second station of the Israel- 
ites after their passage of the Red Sea, next to 
Marah ( Exod. xv. 27), where were “ twelve wells of 
water, and three score and ten palm-trees.” This 
station is now commonly assigned to Wady Ghu- 
rundel, two and a half hours distant from Ain 
Hawdrah, assumed in this hypothesis to be Marah. 
There are fountains in this valley ; and a few small 
palm-trees are scattered through it (Robi 
Bib. Res. vol. i. pp. 99, 100.) To obviate the diffi- 
culty suggested by the long interval of eight hours 
between Wady Ghurundel and the mouth of Wady- 
el-Taiyibeh, the next station of the Israelites, Dr. 
Robinson suggests Wady Useit as the Elim of Exo- 
dus (p. 105). But, on the whole, he inclines to the 
first-mentioned theory, originated by Niebuhr (De- 
scrip. de l Arabie, p.348), and adopted by Burckhardt 
(Syria, p. 473). Dr. Wilson fixes Elim at Wady 
Waseit, the Useit of Dr. Robinson—for which he 
gives the following reasons (Lands of the Bible, 
vol. i, p. 174.):—“ Here we found a considerable 
number of palm-trees, and tolerable water... . As 
this Wady, with these requisites, is exactly interme- 
diate between the supposed Marah, and the situation 
of the Israelites near the Red Sea, . . . we did not 
hesitate to come to the conclusion that it is the 
Elim of the Scriptures.” Tor, at the south of the 
peninsula, is quite out of the question. [G. W.] 

ELIMAEL [Exrweta.] 

ELIMBERRUM. = [Curmperrts.] 

ELIMEIA (EAineca, Strab. vii. p. 326; Steph. 
B.) or ELIMIO’TIS (EAqudris, Arrian, Anab. i. 
7. § 5), a district to the SW. of Macedonia, border- 
ing upon Eordaea and Pieria, while it extended to 
the W. as far as the range of Pindus. It was 
watered by the Haliacmon, and may be defined as 
comprehending the modern districts of Grevend, 
Venja, and Tjersembd. It was occupied in ma | 
times by the Elimaei or Elimiots (‘EAqu@rat, 

iii. 18. § 21; Strab. ix. p. 434; Steph. B.), but after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Macedonian princes, 
(Thue. ii. 99.) Though a mountainous and barren 
tract, Elimeia must have been an important acquisi- 
tion to the kings of Macedonia, from its situation 
with regard to Thessaly and Epirus, as there were 
several passages leading directly into those provinces 
from this division of the kingdom. In the war which 
the Lacedaemonians waged against Olynthus, Derdas 
was prince of this country. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 38.) 
It was finally included by the Romans in the fourth 
division of Macedonia. (Liv. xlv. 30.) There was 
a town called Elimeia (‘EAivera, Steph. B.; “EAvua, 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 21), where Perseus, in the second 
year of the war, B. c. 170, reviewed his forces. (Liv. 
xliii. 21.) The site of this town is probably near 
Grevend, on the river Grevenitikd. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 305, 324, 339.) [E.B.J.]} 

ELINGA (‘HAfyya), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
mentioned only by Polybius (xi. 18). Ukert places 
it in the neighbourhood of Baecula (vol. ii. pt. 1. p, 
379). [P.S.] 
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ELIO’CROCA (Lorca), a city of the Bastetani, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, W. of Carthago Nova, and 
on the high road from that city to Castulo. (/tin. 
Ant. p.401.) It is probably identical with TLoret, 
which Pliny mentions as a civitas stipendiaria, be- 
longing to the conventus of Carthage Nova, (Plin. 
iii. 1.8.3; Wesseling, ad Itin. lL c.; Florez, Esp. 8. 
vol. vii. p. 217; Mentetle, Lsp. Moel, p. 153; Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 406.) {F.3.] 

ELIS (9 “HAis, Dor, 7AAts, whence © Alis” in 
Plaut. Capt. Prol. 9,26 ; ace.” HAcSa of the country, 
*HAw of the town vencrally, in Lat. “ Elin” and 
* Elidem.” The word was originally written with 
the dizamma FAALS, perhaps connected with “ val- 
lis,” and signifying originally, a hollow. The country 
was also called 7 ’HAeia, Thue. ii. 25, Polvb. v. 102 ; 
f "HAelwy xa@pa, Polyb. iv. 77 ; Eliorum ager, Pin. 
iv. 5. s. 6. Eth. and Adj. "HAeios, 'AAetos, FA- 
AEIQN on coias, Elius, Eleus, Altus, Plaut. Capt. 


Prol. 24.; 'HAiadns, Steph. B. s. ev. ; HAciands, 


*HAiaxds ).—Elis, in its widest signification, was the 
country on the western coast of Peloponnesus between 
Achaia and Messenia, extending from the promontory 
Araxus and the river Larissus on the north to the 
river Neda on the south, and bounded on the east by 
the Arcadian mountains and on the west by the To- 
nian sea. (Strab. viii. p. 336.) It included three dis- 
tinct districts, Eris Prorer or HoLLow EL ts, the 
northern portion, extending from the river Araxus to 
the promontory Ichthys ; Pisaris, the middle por- 
tion, fromm the promontory Ichthys to the river Al- 
pheius ; and Tripityit1a, the southern portion, from 
the Alpheius tothe Neda. Elis Proper was divided 
into two parts, the plain of the I’eneius, and the 
mountainous country in the interior, called Acko. 
RELA: the name of Hollow Elis () KolAn “HAss 
Thue. ii. 25) appears to have been origmally given to 
the plain of the Peneius to distinguish it from the 
mountainous district of the Acroreia ; but since Hol- 
low Elis was the larger and more fertile part, this 
name came to be given to the whole of the northern 
territory, to distinguish it fromthe dependent districts 
of Pisatis and Triphylia. 

Those of the ancient geographers, who represented 
Peloponnesus as consisting of only five divisions, 
made Elis and Areadia only one district. (Pans, v. 1. 
§ 1.) In fact Elis may be Jouked upon as a kind of 
offshoot of Arcadia, since it embraces the lower slopes 
of the mountains of Eryvinanthnus, Pbolvé and Lycae- 
us, which sink down gradually towards the Tonian 
sea, Elis has no mountain system of its own, but 
only hills and plains. It contains more fertile land 
than any other country of Peloponnesus ; the rich 
meadows of the plain of the Peneius were celebrated 
from the earliest times; and even the sandy hills, 
which separate the plains, are covered with vegetation, 
since they are exposed to the moist westerly winds. 
Thus the land with its green hills and fertile plains 
forms a striking contrast to the bare and precipitous 
rocks on the eastern coast. Hence Oxylus is said to 
have conducted the invading Dorians by the more 
difficult way through Arcadia, lest they should see 
the fertile territory of Elis, which he had designed 
for himself. (Paus. v. 4. $1; Polyb. iv. 73.) 

The coast of Elis is a long and almost unbroken 
sandy level, and would have been entirely destitute of 
natural harbours, if a few neighbouring rocks had not 
become united by alluvial deposits with the mainland. 
In this way three promontories have been forined,— 
Araxus, Chelonatas, Ichthys,— which interrupt the 
uniformity of the coast, and afford soine protection for 
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vessels. Of these the central and the larres is 
Chelonatas, running a considerable way inte t+ =, 
and forming on either side one end of a cuif. Ta 
northern gulf bears the name of Cyilene, wd is 
bounded at its northern extremity by the praweesary 
Araxus. The southern gulf is called the Chehaxe, 
and is bounded at its southern extremity by the pe 
montory Ichthys, which also forms the omanc- 
ment of the great Cyparissian gulf. 
‘The sandy nature of the coast interrums th o 
tural outlet of the numerous smaller rivers, am! d- 
| sorbs them before they reach the sea, The sa use 
‘frequently breaks over the coast ; and thus tet # 
‘formed along the coast a series of lagoons, whet im 
| separated from the sea only by narrow sand-lasts 
Along the CyNenian bay there are two such bev | 
and the whole Elean coast upon the Crpanssar a7 
is occupied by three alinost continuoas lazwns “a 
collection of stagnant water renders the mas ter 
unhealthy in the summer months; and the ‘aa 
. humber of gnats and other insects, which ae re» 
rated in these marshes, makes it almost impascue 
live near the sea. The modern barbsor of Kusses 
| has derived its name from the gnats, which ava 
) in the neizhbeurhood (Kovvouweda fron Koerortan 
, ==kavey): and even in antiquity the Elesus inca 
| Zeus and Hercules to protect thera from this par 
, (Zebs axduvios, Paus. v.14. § 1; comp Aria & 
' An. v.17.) These lagoons, however, suptir Us <> 
"habitants with a vast abundance of tish ls 
summer months, when the fish are very numerss ¢ 
‘the coast, a small opening is made uUrcccl = 
narrow sand-banks ; and the lagoons thu lec ™ 
soon filled with fish, which are easily taken. Tot 
are dried and salted on the spot, and are exprta 4 
large quantities. This fishery was probatxs acet 
on in ancient times also, since we find Apo > 
shipped among the Eleans under the eptbett d '> 
suphagos. (Polemon, p. 109. ed. Preiier.) 

The physical peculiarities of Elis are net feo 
able to its becoming an independent state. b 2 
no country in Greece is so Little protected seul 
hostile attacks, The broad valler of the Ajoes 
rons, like a highway, through the centre df L-. 
the mountains, which form its eastern tempus 
are a very slicht defence, since they are an‘ & 
offshoots of still higher mountains; while the ees 
and villages on the flat coast lie entirels exxse 7 
an enemy's fleet. But these natural obstacies & 3 
independence were more than compensate! Or 
sacred character attaching to the whole lant 2 o# 
sequence of its possessing the temple af the (> 
pian Zeus on the banks of the Alpheus, Is >> 
tory was regarded as inviolable by the comm=t 4* 
of Greece; and though its sanctity was pot ara” 
respected, and it was ravaged more than atce ty & 
invading force, as we shall presently sce, if <7 
for several centuries exemption from the deva> 
tations of war. Thus, instead of the fortited pee 
seen in the rest of Greece, Elis abounded in wa 
villages and country houses ; and the valk ef 3 
Alpheius in particular was full of various suctaaces 
and consecrated spots, which gave the whole co==* 
a sacred appearance. The prosperity of the em ==) 
continued down to the time of Polsbius, 2° S*" 
its populousness and the fondness of its whiss—> 
for a country life. (Strab. viii pp 33, 2*- 
Polyb. iv. 73, 74.) The prosperity of Eb» was A= 
much indebted to the expenditure of the vast ==" 
of strangers, who visited the country ome @ 
years at the festival of the Olympian Zeus 
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Hortow Ets is more extensive and more fertile 
than the two subject districts (ai weprouides wéAets) 
of Pisatis and Triphylia. It consists of a fertile 
pein, drained by the river Penerus (Myvews) 
wal its trihatary the Ladon (Ad3wv). The Peneius 
res in Mount Erymanthus between two lofty sum- 
mits, and flows at first between the ravine of Berbini, 
wd afterwards in a north-westerly direction till it 
waches a mnore open valley. The Ladon, called 
Selleeis by Homer [see Epuyna, No. 1.], rises a 
atthe more to the south; it also flows at first through 
s arrow ravine, and falls into the Peneius, just 
where it enters the broader valley. The united 
tream continues its course through this valley, till 
it the town of Elis it emerges near its mouth into 
be extensive plain of Gastini, which is the name 
wow generally given to the river throughout its 
vhele course. The river Gastinid now flows into 
he sea to the south of the promontory of Chelonatas, 
at there is reason for believing that the main branch 
t least of the Peneius originally flowed into the sea 
eth of the Chelonatas. This appears from the 
tier of the names in Ptolemy (iii. 16. §§ 5, 6), 
bo enumerates the protnontory Araxus, Cyllene, 
ve mouths of the Peneius, and the promontory Che- 
citis, as well as from the statement of Strabo (viii. 
. 338) that the Peneius flows into the sea between 
telonatas and Cyllene. Moreover, the legend of 
lreules cleansing the stables of Augeias by divert. 
¢ the course of the Peneius would seem to show 
ist even in ancient times the course of the stream 
sd teem changed either by artificial or by natural 
iecuna; and there are still remains of some ancient 
isnnels near the southern end of the Cyllenian 
aif 

The plain of Gastumi is stil] celebrated for its 
rtiity, and produces flax, wheat, and cotton. In 
ttiqaity, as we learn from Pausanias (v. 5. § 2), 
im was the only part of Greece in which byssus 
iepecies of fine flax) grew. This byssus is de- 
vied by Pausanias (/. c.) as not inferior to that 
the Hebrews in fineness, but not so yellow; and 
| atether passage (vi. 26. § 6) he remarks that 
emp and flax and byssus are sown by all the Eleians, 
ese lands are adapted for these crops, The vine 
w also caltivated with success, as is evident from 
» especial honour paid to Dionysus in the city 
{ Elis, and from the festival called Thyia, in 
toch three empty jars spontaneously filled with 
oe, (Pans. vi. 26. § 1.) Elis still contains a 
eye quantity of excellent timber; and the road to 
ebais alang the coast passes through noble forests 

mks. The rich pastures of the Peneius were 
woursble to the rearing of horses and cattle. Even 
the earliest legends Augeias, king of the Epeians in 
iia, is ted as keeping innumerable herds of 
wn; and the horses of Elis were celebrated in the 
americ poems (Od. iv. 634, xxi. 346). It was said 
at mules could not be engendered in Elis in con- 
sernce of a divine curse (Herod. iv. 30; Paus, v. 
.§ 2); but this tale probably arose from the fact of 
ie Eletan trares being sent into Arcadia, in order to 
e covered by the asses of the latter country, which 
ew reckoned the best in all Greece. [Ancap1a, 

19D, a. 

da, (4 Thearis) is the lower valley of the 
Jpheius. This river, after its long course through 
rcadia, enters a fertile valley in the Pisatis, bounded 
. fither side by green bills, and finally flows into 
* sea through the sandy plain on the coast between 
ro large lagunes. North of the Alpheius, Mount 
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Proor (¢0Aén), which is an offshoot of Eryman-. 
thus, extends across the Pisatis from east to west, 
and separates the waters of the Peneius and the 
Ladon from those of the Alpheius, (Strab. viii. 
p. 857.) It terminates in the promontory, running 
southwards far into the sea, and opposite the island 
of Zacynthus, This promontory was called in ancient 
times Icntuys (‘lyé@vs, Strab. viii. p. 343) on ac- 
count of its shape: it now bears the name of Katd- 
kolo, It appears to be the natural boundary of the 
Pisatis; and accordingly we learn from Strabo that 
some persons placed the commencement of the 
Pisatis at Pheia, a town on the isthmus of Ichthys, 
though he himself extends the district as far as the 
promontory Chelonatas. (Strab. viii. p. 343.) Mount 
Pholoe rises abruptly on its northern side towards 
the Peneius, but on the southern side it opens into 
numerous valleys, down which torrents flow into the 
Alpheius. . 

TRIPHYLIA (TpipvAla) is the smallest of the three 
divisions of Elis, and contains only a very small por- 
tion of level land, as the Arcadian mountains here 
approach almost close to the sea. Along nearly the 
whole of the Triphylian coast there is a series of 
lagoons already mentioned. At a later time the 
Alpheius was the northern boundary of Triphylia; 
but at an earlier period the territory of the Pisatis 
must have extended south of the Alpheius, though 
all its chief towns lay to the north of that river. 
The mountain along the southern side of the Al- 
pheius immediately opposite Olympia was called 
originally Ossa (Strab. viii. p. 356), but appears to 
have been afterwards called PHELion (Strab. viii. 
p. 344, where @éAAwva should probably be read 
instead of @0Admv). Further south are two ranges 
of mountains, between which the river Anigrus flows 
into the sea [An1GRus]: of these the more northerly, 
called in ancient times Larrrnas (Aawi@as, Paus. v. 
5. § 8), and at present Smerna, is 2533 feet high; 
while the more southerly, called in ancient times, 
Mintue (Miv@n, Strab. viii. p.344), and now A'lrena 
rises to the height of 4009 feet. Minthe, which is 
the loftiest mountain in Elis, was one of the seats of 
the worship of Hades; and the herb, fromw hich it 
derived its name, was sacred to Persephone. The 
river Neda divided Tripbylia from Messenia. 

II. History. . 


The most ancient inhabitants of Elis appear to 
have been Pelasgians, and of the same stock as the 
Arcadians. They were called Caucones, and their 
name is said to have been originally given to the 
whole country; but at a later time they were found 
only on the northern frontier near Dyme and in the 
mountains of Triphylia. (Strab. viii. p. 345.) The 
accessibility of the country both by sea and land led 
other tribes to settle in it even at a very early period 
The Phoenicians probably had factories upon the 
coast; and there can be no doubt that to them the 
Eleians were indebted for the introduction of the 
byssus, since the name is the same as the Hebrew 
butz. We also find traces of hoenician influence in 
the worship of Aphrodite Urania in the city of Elis. 
It has even been supposed that Elishah, whose pro- 
ductions reached Tyre (£zek. xxvii. 7), is the same 
word as the Greek Elis, though the name was used 
to indicate a large extent of country; but it is 
dangerous to draw any conclusion from a similarity 
of names, which may after all be only accidental. 

‘The most ancient inhabitants of the country appear 
to have been Epeians (Ewei), who were claely 
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connected with the Aetolians. According to the 
common practice of the Greeks to derive all their 
tribes from eponymous ancestors, the two brothers 
Epeius and Aetolus, the sons of Endymion, lived in 
the country afterwards called Elis. Aetolus crossed 
over to Northern Greece, and became the ancestor of 
the Aetolians. (Paus. v. 1; Seymn. Ch. 475.) The 
name of Eleians, according to the tradition, was 
derived from Eleius, a son of Poseidon and Eurycyda, 
the daughter of Endymion. The Epeians were more 
widely spread than the Eleians. We find Epeians 
not only in Elis Proper, but also in Triphylia and in 
the islands of the Echinades at the mouth of the 
Achelous; while the Eleians were confined to Elis 
Proper. In Homer the name of Eleians does not 
occur; and though the country is called Elis, its in- 
habitants are always the Epeians, 

Eleius was succeeded in the kingdom by his son 
Augeias, against whom Hercules nade war, because 
he refused to give the hero the promised reward for 
cleansing his stables, 
Biogr. vol. ii. p. 395.] The kingdom of the Epeians 
afterwards becarne divided into four states. The 
Epeians sailed to the Trojan War in 40 ships, led by 
four chiefs, of whom Polyxenus, the grandson of 
Augeias, was one. (Hom. //. ii, 615, seq.) The 
Epeians and the Pylians appear in Homer as the two 
powerful nations on the western coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, the former extending from the Corinthian 
gulf southwards, and the latter from the southern 
point of the peninsula northwards: but the boundaries 
which separated the two cannot be determined. 
{[Pyvos.] They were frequently engaged in wars 
with one another, of which a vivid picture is given 
in a well-known passage of Homer (//. xi, 670, seq.; 
Strab. viii. pp. 336, 351), Polyxenus was the only 
one of the four chiefs who returned from Troy. In 
the time of bis grandson the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
pennesus; and, according to the legend, Oxylus and 
his Aetolian followers obtained Elis as their share of 
the conquest. (Dict. of Biogr. art. Heraclidae). 

Great changes now followed. In conseqnence of 
the affinity of the Epeians and Aetolians, they easily 
coalesced into one people, who henceforth appear under 
the name of Eleians, forming a powerful kingdom in 
the northern part of the country in the plain of the 
Peneius. Some modern writers suppose that an Ae- 
tolian colony was also settled at Pisa, which again 
comes into notice as an independent state. Pisa is 
represented in the earliest times as the residence of 
QGenomaus and Pelops, who left his name to the pe- 
ninsula ; but subsequently Pisa altogether disappears, 
and is not mentioned in the Homeric poems, It was 
probably absorbed in the great I’ylian monarchy, and 
upon the overthrow of the Jatter was again enabled 
to recover its independence; but whether it was peo- 
pled by Aetolian conquerors must remain undecided. 
From this time Pisa appears as the head of a con- 
federacy of eight states. About the same time a 
change of population took place in Triphylia, which 
had hitherto formed part of the dominions of the 
Pylian monarchy. The Minyae, who had been ex- 
pelled from Laconia by the conquering Dorians, took 
possession of Triphylia, driving out the original in- 
habitants of the country, the Paroreatae and Cau- 
cones. (Herod. iv. 148.) Here they founded a state, 
consisting of six cities, and were sufficiently strong 
to maintain their independence against the Messe- 
nian Dorians. The name of Triphylia was some- 
times derived from an eponymous Triphylus, an Ar- 
cadian chief (Polyb. iv. 77; Paus. x. 9. $5); but 
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[For details see Dict. of 
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the name points to the country being ishalicel ‘+ 
three different tribes, — an explanation gives bv t+ 
These three tribes, aceor.tz 
to Strabo, were the Epeians, the Minyae, ai Le 
Eleians. (Strab. viii. p. 337.) 

The territory of Elis was thus divided betwer: the 
three independent states of Elis Proper, the Pom. 
and Tnphylia. How long this state of things hee 
we do not know; but even in the eighth comer 
B.c. the Eleians had extended their dominos » te 
as the Neda, bringing under their rule the ous 4 
the Pisatis and Triphylia. Daring the lms 
period we read only of Eleians and their seh ue 
Perioeci: the Caucones, Pisatans, and Tnpircs 
entirely disappear as independent races. 

The celebration of the festival of Zens at Oir=us 
had originally belonged to the Pisatans, in the #2 
bourhood of whose city Olympia was sitanted [oe 
the conquest of Pisa, the presidency of Ue fetua 
passed over to their conquerors ; but the Psaiam 
never forgot their ancient privilege, and mwie rut 
attempts to recover it. In the ex¢bth vim pa. 
B.C. 747, they succeeded in depriving the Eesc 
the presidency by calling in the assistance of Phe, 
tyrant of Argos, in conjunction with whom tey o- 
brated the festival, Bat almost inniewately s%- 
wards the power of Pheidon was destroyed ty tie 
Spartans, who not only restored to the Eieians te 
presidency, but are said even to have confirmed b= 
in the possession of the Pisatis and Tnphyie 
(Paus. vi, 22. $2; Strab. viii. p. 354, seq.: Hens 
vi. 127.) In the Second Messenian War the Pies 
and Triphylians revolted from Elis and assivtei Ot 
Messenians, while the Eleians sided with the Sa» 
tans, In this war the Pisatans were cummaace 4 
their king Pantaleon, who also succeeded in mal2t 
himself master of Olympia by force, during the He 
Olympiad (B.c. 644), and in celebrating the gene 
to the exclusion of the Eleians. (T’aus. m. 2h 31. 
vi. 22. § 2; Strab. viii. p. 362 ; respecting the of 
flicting statements in the ancient authenwe « 
this period, see Grote, Hist. of Greece, velit pii4) 
The conquest of the Messenians by the Spartan == 
also have been attended by the submissian of be 
satans to their former masters. In the 48th (Fre 
piad (B.c. 588) the Eleians, suspecting the fea? 
of Damophon, the son of Pantaleon, invaded to ! 
satis, bnt were persuaded by Damophes te ress 
home without committing any further act 4 © 
tility. But in the 52nd Olympiad (m.< $5 
Pyrrhus, who had succeeded his brother Dame 
in the sovereignty of Pisa, invaded Elis, ass “* 
the Dyspontii in the Pisatis, and by the Macot. += 
Scilluntii in Triphylia. This attempt coded & & 
ruin of these towns, which were razed to the gmt 
by the Eleians. (Paus, vi. 22. §3, seq.) Fram 
time Pisa disappears from history ; sod 9 ea"? 
was its destruction that the fact ef its ever rst 
existed was disputed in later times. (Nreh 
p. 356.) After the destruction of thee ais ™ 
read of no further attempt at revolt till the tice # 
the Peloponnesian War. The Eleians now exer! * 
long pertod of peace and prosperity. 

The Eleians remained faithful allies of Sparta © 
the Peloponnesian War down to the peace of As 
B.C. 421; but in this year a serious quate #f* 
between them. It was a settled policy of the Se 
tans to prevent the growth of any power ib Peky> 
nesus, which might prove formidable to theme") 
and accordingly they were always rady te =)? 
the independence of the smaller states in the ps > 
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against the greater. Accordingly, when Le- 
n in Triphylia revolted from the Eleians and 
d the assistance of the Spartans, the latter not 
recognised its independence, but sent an armed 
to protect it The Eleians in conseqnence re- 
ved the alliance of Sparta, and formed a new 
e with Argos, Corinth, and Mantineia. (Thuc. 
The following year (8.c, 420) was the 
| for the celebration of the Olympic festival; 
be Eleians, under the pretext that the Spartans 
ent some additional troops to Lepream after the 
mation of the Sacred Truce, fined the Spartans 
minae, and, upon their refusing to pay the fine, 
ded them from the festival. (Thuc. v. 49, 50.) 
Eleians fought with the other allies against the 
ans at the battle of Mantineia (B. c. 418); and 
h the victory of the Spartans broke up this 
t, the ill-feeling between Elis and Sparta still 
med. Accordingly, when the fall of Athens 
the Spartans the undisputed supremacy of 
¢, they resolved to take vengeance upon the 
« They required them to renounce their 
rity over their dependent towns, and to pay up 
rrears due from them as Spartan allies for 
ng on the war against Athens. Upon their 
i to comply with these demands, king Agis in- 
their territory (p.c. 402). The war lasted 
three years; and the Eleians were at length 
Led to purchase peace by relinquishing their 
rity net only over the Triphylian towns, but also 
asion, which was claimed by the Arcadians, and 
he other towns of the hilly district of Acroreia 
400). They also had to surrender their har- 
f Cyllene with their ships of war. (Xen, Hell. 
§§ 21—30; Diod. xiv. 34; Paus. iii. 8. § 3, 
By this treaty the Eleians were in reality 
ed of all their political power; and the Pisatans 
d themselves of their weakness to beg the La- 
nenians to grant to them the management of the 
pic festival; but as they were now only villagers, 
wuld probably have been unable to conduct 
stival with becoming splendour, the Spartans 
d their request, and lett the presidency in the 
of the Eleians. (Xen, Hell, iii. 2. § 30.) 
a after the battle of Leuctra (n. c. 371), by 
the Spartan power had been destroyed, the 
is attempted to regain their supremacy over 
riphylian towns; but the latter, pleading their 
ian origin, sought to be admitted into the 
ian confederacy, which had been recently or- 
d by Eparninondas. The Arcadians complied 
their reqaest (u.c. 368), much to the dis- 
ie of the Eleians, who became in consequence 
enemies of the Arcadians. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
‘ti. 1.$26.) In order to recover their lost do- 
ns the Eleians entered into alliance with the 
ins, who were equally anxious to gain posses- 
‘Megsenia. In B. c. 366 hostilities commenced 
m the Eleians and Arcadians. The Eleians 
by farce Lasion and the other towns in the 
aa, which also formed part of the Arcadian 
eracy, and of which they themselves had been 
ed by the Spartans in n. c. 400, as already re- 
Bat the Arcadians not only recovered these 
almost immediately afterwards, but established 
fen on the hill of Cronion at Olympia, and 
cing against the town of Elis, which was unfor- 
tearly made themselves masters of the place, 
lenocratical party in the city rose against the 
' digarchy, and seized the acropolis; but they 
overcome, and fled from the city. Thereupon, 
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assisted by the Arcadians, they seized Pylus, a place 
on the Peneius, at the distance of about 9 miles from 
Elis, and there established themselves with a view of 
carrying on hostilities against the ruling party in 
the city. (Xen, Hell. vii. 4. 13—18; Diod. xv. 77.) 
In the following year (n.c. 365) the Arcadians 
again invaded Elis, and being attacked by the 
Eleians between their city and Cyllene, gained a vic- 
tory over them. The Eleians, in distress, applied to 
the Spartans, who created a diversion in their favour 
by invading the south-western part of Arcadia. The 
Arcadians in Elis now returned home in order to 
defend their own country; whereupon the Eleians re- 
covered Pylus, and put to death all of the demo- 
cratical party whom they found there. (Xen. Held. vi. 
4. §§ 19—26.) In the next year (B. c. 364) the 
104th celebration of the Olympic festival occurred. 
The Arcadians, who had now expelled the Spartans 
from their country, and who had meantime retained 
their garrison at Olympia, resolved to restore the 
presidency of the festival to the Pisatans, and to 
celebrate it in conjunction with the latter. The 
Eleians, however, did not tamely submit to this ex- 
clusion, and, while the games were going on, marched 
with an armed force into the consecrated ground. 
Here a battle was fought: and though the Eleians 
showed great bravery, they were finally driven back 
by the Arcadians, ‘The Kleians subsequently took 
revenge by striking out of the register this Olympiad, 
as well as the 8th and 34th, as not entitled to be 
regarded as Olympiads. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. §§ 28— 
32; Diod. xv. 78.) The Arcadians now seized the 
treasures in the temples at Olympia; but this act of 
sacrilege was received with so much reprobation by 
several of the Arcadian towns, and especially by 
Mantineia, that the Arcadian assembly not only de- 
nounced the crime, but even concluded a peace with 
the Eleians, and restored to them Olympia and the 
presidency of the festival (s.c. 362). (Xen. Hell. 
vii. 4. §§ 33, 34.) 

Pausanias relates that when Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, obtained the supremacy in 
Greece, the Eleians, who had suffered mach from 
civil dissensions, joined the Macedonian alliance, but 
at the same time would not fight against the Athe- 
nians and Thebans at the battle of Chaeroneia. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, they re- 
nounced the Macedonian alliance, and fought along 
with the other Greeks against Antipater, in the La- 
mian War. (Paus. v. 4. §9.) In B.c. 312 Tele- 
spborus, one of the generals of Antigonus, seized 
Elis and fortified the citadel, with the view of esta- 
blishing an independent principality in the Pelopon- 
nesus; but the town was shortly afterwards recovered 
by Ptolemaeus, the principal general of Antigonus 
in Greece, who razed the new fortifications. (Diod. 
xix. 87.) 

The Eleians subsequently formed a close alliance 
with their kinsmen the Aetolians, and became mem- 
bers of the Aetolic League, of which they were the 
firmest supporters in the Peloponnesus, They always 
steadily refused to renounce this alliance and join 
the Achaeans, and their country was in consequence 
frequently ravaged by the latter. (Polyb. iv. 5, 9,59, 
seq.) The Tripbylians, who exhibit throughout their 
entire history a rooted repugnance to the Eleian su- 
premacy, joined the Achaeans as a matter of course. 
(Comp. Liv, xxxiii. 34.) The Eleians are not men- 
tioned in the final war between the Romans and the 
Achaean League; but after the capture of Corinth, 
their country, together with the rest of Peloponnesus, 
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became subject to Rome. The Olympic games, how- 
ever, still secured to the Eleians a measure of pros- 
perity; and, in consequence of them, the emperor 
Julian exempted the whole country from the pay- 
inent of taxes. (Julian, Ep. 35.) In a. p. 394 the 
festival was abolished by Theodosius, and two years 
afterwards the country was laid waste with fire and 
sword by Alaric. 

In the middle ages Elis again became a country of 
some importance. The French knights at Patras in- 
vaded the valley of the Peneius, where they established 
themselves with hardly any resistance. Like Oxylus 
and his Aetolian followers, William of Champlitte 
took up his residence at Andrabida, in a tertile 
district on the right bank of the Peneius. Gottfried 
of Villehardouin built Glarenza, which became the 
most important sea-port upon the western coast of 
Greece; under his successors Castro Tornese was 
built as the citadel of Glarenza. Gastuni and 
Santaméri were also founded about the same period. 
Elis afterwards passed into the hands of the Ve- 
netians, under whom it continued to flourish, and 
who gave to the western province of the Morea the 
name of Belvedere, from the citadel of Elis. It was 
owing to the fertility of the plain of the Peneius that 
the Venetians called the province of Belvedere the 
inilk-cow of the Morea. But the country has now 
lost all its former prosperity. yrgos is the only 
place of any importance; and in consequence of the 
ntlaria, the coast is becoming almost uninhabited. 
(Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. il. p. 16, seq.) 


Il. Tue City oF E tts. 


The position of the city of Elis was the best that 
could have been chosen for the capital of the country. 
Just before the Peneius emerges from the hills into 
the plain, the valley of the river is contracted on the 
south by a projecting hill of a peaked form, and 
nearly 500 feet in height. This hill was the acro- 
polis of Elis, and commanded as well the narrow 
valley of the Peneius as the open plain beyond. It 
is now called Kaloskopi, which the Venetians trans- 
lated into Belvedere. 
foot of the hill, and extended across the river, as 
Strabo says that the Peneius flowed through the city 
(viii. p. 337); but since no remains are now found 
on the right or northern bank, it is probable that all 


the public buildings were on the left bank of the | 


river, more especially as Pausanias does not make 
any allusion to the river in his description of the 
city. 
or three small villages, which bear the common natne 
of Paledpoli. 


Elis is mentioned as a town of the Epeii by Homer 


UL ii. 615); but in the earliest times the two chief 
towns in the country appear to have been Ephyra, 
the residence of Augeias, in the interior, and Bu- 
prasium on the coast. 
Ephyra was the more ancient name of Elis, but it 
appears to have been a different place, situated upon 
the Ladon. [Burrasium; Eviyra.] Elis first 
hecame a place of importance upon the invasion of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians. Oxylus and his Ae- 
tolian followers appear to have settled on the height 
of Kaloskopi as the spot best adapted for ruling the 
country. From this time it was the residence of the 
kings, and of the aristocratical fainilies who governed 
the country after the abolition of royalty. Elis was 
the only fortified town in the country; the rest of 
the inhabitants dwelt in unwalled villages, paying 
obedience to the ruling class at Elis. 


The ancient city lay at the | 


On the site of the ancient city there are two | 


Some writers suppose that 
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| Soon after the Persian wars the excluét: wv. 
leges of the aristocratical families mn Ey 
| abolished, and a democratical government etadi-at 
Along with this revolution a great change took psce 
in the city of Elis. The city appears to have et 
originally confined to the acropolis; bnt tie it 
' bitants of many separate townships, eight seowszg 
| to Strabo, now removed to the capital an bes 
| round the acropolis a new city, which thet ka e- 
| defended by walls, relying upon the sanctity d ther 
country. (Diod. xi. 54; Strabd, vii p 3%; te 
Hell. iii. 2. § 27.) At the same ume the Kuma 
were divided into a certain number of lua) sve. 
| or if the latter existed before, they now aeqcii 
| the first time political rights. The Hellamciom ¢ 
presidents of the Olympic games, who had feve? 
been taken from the aristecratical families te o# 
appointed, by lot, one from each of the lec nites, 
| and the fluctuating number of the Hellansicwe so 
' the increase and decrease from time te ine « 
| Eleian territory. Jt is probable that each # “% 
three districts into which Elis was divided.—Hee 
_ Elis, Pisatis, and Triphylia,—contaioed frer Ts 
' This is in accordance with the fourfold apaert > 
sion of Hollow Elis, and with the twice fear b> 
ships in the Pisatis. Pausanias in his see * 
the number of the Hellanodicae says that ther *** 
| 12 Hellanodicae in Ol. 103, which was immess?? 
after the battle of Leuctra, when the Eleiaas ro 
| vered for a short time their ancient demure 's 
| that being shortly afterwards deprived d Toei 
by the Arcadians, the number of their mie "© 
| reduced to eight. (Paus. v. 9. §§ 5. 6: fe sem 
see K, 0. Miiller, Die Phylen con Elis oxi Ae, 
in Rheinisches Museum, for 1834, p. 167. #) 
' When Pausanins visited Elis, it was ae ¢ & 
| most populous and splendid cities of Gree. & 
present nothing of it remains except sone mass 4 
tile and mortar, several wrought blocks of ste 24 
fragments of sculpture, and a square bude: hed 
| 90 feet on the outside, which within & mo 
of an octagon with niches. With such scantr t= 
it would be impossible to attempt any recuse" 
‘of the city, and to assign to particular 52% 
buildings mentioned by Pansanias (vi. 23-2) 
| Strabo says (viii. p. 337) that the crmaes 
stood on the side of the river Peneins: amit ® = 
bable that the gymnasium and agers acu ™ 
greater part of the space between the nver ad 
citadel. The gymnasium was a Tast Coe 
surrounded by a wall. It was by far th 7 
gymnasium in Greece, which is accounted be sho 
fact that all the athletae in the Olympic came °°" 
obliged to undergo a month's previous fuss © 
the gymnasium at Elis, The inclosare bt ‘= 
general name of Xystus, and within it there or 
special places destined for the runners, snd =p 
from one another by plane-trees. The evr ial 
contained three subdivisions, called rept" 
Plethriam, Tetragonum, and Malco: the 5 © 
called from its dimensions, the second from tts =)" 
and the third from the softness of the sw. b= 
Malco was the senate-house of the leans. @* 
Lalichium from the name of its founders: ¢ ™ 
also used for literary exhibitions. ; 
The gymnasium had two principal extrans. ’ 
leading by the street called Sipe or Sieaee > °° 
baths, and the other above the cenctaph of Ac" 
to the agora and the Hellanodicaeum. Tx = 
was also called the hippodrome, because t 5° °° 
for the exercise of horses. It was built in the a4 
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tye, and, instead of being surrounded by an unin- 
errupted series of stoae or colonnades, its stoae 
were separated from one another by streets. The 
wuthern stoa, which consisted of a triple row of 
Joric columns, was the usual resort of the Hellano- 
heme during the day. Towards one end of this stua 
the left was the Hellanodicaeon, a building divided 
rom the agora by a street, which was the official 
weidence of the Hellanodicae, who received here in- 
truction in their daties for ten months preceding 
lee festival. There was another stoa in the 
alled the Corcyraean stoa, because it had been built 
mat of the tenth of some spoils taken from the Cor- 
yraeans. It consisted of two rows of Doric columns, 
wth a partition wall running between them: one 
ule was open to the agora, and the other to a temple 
¢ Aphrodite Urania, in which was a statue of the 
rides in gold and ivory by Pheidias. In the open 
mart of the agora Pausanias mentions the temple of 
Apollo Acacesius, which was the principal temple in 
(ais, statues of Helios and Selene (Sun and Moon), 
i teesple of the Graces, 4 temple of Silenus, and the 
amb of Oxylus. On the way to the theatre was the 
eouple of Hades, which was opened only once in the 


rear. 

The theatre mast have been on the slope of the 
icropolis: it is described by Pausanias as lying 
tween the agora and the Menius, which, if the 
ame is not corrupt, mast be the brook flowing 
lown from the heights behind Paledpoli. Near the 
deatre was a temple of Dionysus, containing a statue 
¢ this god by Praxiteles. 

Us the acropolis was a temple of Athena, con- 
aiming a statue of the goddess in gold and ivory by 
"heidias, On the summit of the acropolis are the 
wmains of a castle, in the walls of which Curtius 
wweed sume fragments of Doric columns which 
wobably belonged to the temple of Athena. 

lo the immediate neighbourhood of Elis was Petra, 
rhere the tomb of the philosopher Pyrrhon was 
iewn, (Pans. vi. 24. § 5.) 


IV. Towns ry E us. 


1. In Hollow Elis. Upon the coast, proceeding 
wathwards from the promontory of Araxus, Hyrr- 
wixk, CYLLENE. From the town of Enis, a road 
bel northward to Dyme in Achaia passing by Mrr- 
Testiua (or Myrsinus) and Buprasium. East of 
ius and commanding the entrance to the Acroreia 
 tghlands of Elis was Prvos, at the junction of 
te Peneius and Ladon. South of Pylos on the 
Ladeo was the Homeric Ernyra, afterwards called 
‘eee. North of Pylos in the mountainous country 
m the borders of Achaia was THALAMAR. East of 
Pris and Ephyra, in the Acroreia, were Laston, 
rcs, Tamaustus (or Thraestus), ALium, Eupa- 
situ, Opus. 

2 In Pisatis. Upon the Sacred Way leading 
fvm Elis to Olympia, Lerrii and Dysrontium. 
Upea the coast, the town and harbour of Preta, 
‘m the read across the mountains from Elis to 
Viympia, ALESIARUM, SALMONE, and HERACLEIA; 
wa in the same neighbourhood, MarGaNna (or 
Marpalae) and Ampnipoit. OLyMrta lay on the 
nizlt bank of the Alpheius, nearly in the centre of 
the country: it was properly not a town, but only a 
election of sacred buildings. A little to the east 
Olympia was Pisa, and further east HARPINNA. 

3. In Triphylia. Upon the road along the coast, 
Evrrausum (the Homeric Thryon), Samicum, 
"raga. A road led frum Olympia to Lepreum, on 
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which were Pytos and Macistos. Lerreos in 
the southern part of Triphylia was the chief town 
of the district. Between these two roads was 
Scius, where Xenophon resided. On the Alpheius 
to the east of Olympia was Purtxa, and southwards 
in the interior were AEPY (afterwardscalled Epeium), 
Hypana, TypPaneae. The position of BoLax and 
STYLLAGIU™ is uncertain. 

(Respecting the topography of Elis, see Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 1, seq., vol. ii. p. 165, seq., Pelo- 


agora | ponnesiaca, passim ; Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p.117, 


seq.; and especially Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. 
p. 1, seq., from whom aconsiderable part of the pre- 
ceding account is taken.) 





COINS OF ELIS, 


ELISARI (‘EA:odpor), a people of Arabia Felix, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, at the straits of the Ked Sea 
(Bab-el-Mandeb), between the Cassaniti on the 
north, and the Homeritae on the east (vi. 7. § 7). 
They are doubtless identical with the £t-Asyr tribe, 
a district of Yemen, described by Burchardt as “ the 
most numerous and warlike tribe of those mountains, 
and exercising considerable influence over all their 
neighbours (Notes on the Bedouins, ge. p. 245); 
and Niebuhr has marked on his map ot Yemen 
“a town or village still named Elasera, on the hills 
above Sabbia WNW.” (Forster, Arabia, vol. i. p. 70, 
vol. ii, pp. 147, 148.) [G. W.] 

ELISON (‘EAlowy), a tributary of the Lupia 
(Lippe), commonly identified with the Alme. At 
its contluence with the Lupia, the Romans built 
the fort Aliso, (Dion Cass liv. 33.)  (L. S.] 

ELLASAR (‘EAAacdp), mentioned only in Ge- 
nesis (xiv. 1) as the country of Arioch, one of the 
kings associated with Chedorlaomer in his invasion 
of Canaan. Some have identified it with the Elisars 
of Arabia, others with Assyria, under the name El- 
Asur; but all is pure conjecture, [G. W.] 

ELLEBRL. [Vetinont.} 

ELLEPORUS. [HE.ierorvs.] 

ELLOME'NUS (‘EAAopévos), a town in Leucas, 
mentioned by Thucydides, is supposed by Leake tw 
be represented by the port of Alimind. (‘Thuc. iii, 
94; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 23.) 

ELO'NE (‘HAwsn), a town of Perrhaebia in 
Thessaly, mentioned by Homer along with Orthe 
and Oloosson, afterwards called Leimone (Aciuern), 
according to Strabo. The same writer says that it 
was in ruins in his time, and that it lay at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus, not far from the river Eurotas, 
which the poet calls Titaresius. Leake places it at 
Selos, where there are said ta be some ancient 
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remains. (Hom. J/. ii, 739, ix. p. 440; Steph. B- 
a.v. "HAwvn; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iil 


p. 345). 
ELLO'PIA. [Evrora.] 
ELORUS. (Herorvs.] 


ELURO. [Lacerant. 

E'LUSA. [LE LusatEs. 

ELUSA’TES, a people of Aquitania who were 
subdued B.c. 56 by P. Crassus, a legatus of Caesar 
(B.G. iii. 27). Pliny (iv. 19) enumerates them 
between the Ausci and the Sotiates. [Ausct.] Their 
chief town, Elusa, is mentioned in the Antonine 
Itin. on a road from Burdigala (Bordeaur) to 
Narbo (Narbonne). It is called Civitas Elusa, 
and is placed 12 M.P. after Mutatio Scittio, which 
is Sotium (Sos), From Civitas Elusa to Civitas 
Auscius (Auch) is 30 M.P. Claudianus (in Rufin. 
i. 137) mentions Elusa — 


“ Invadit muros Elusae, notissima dudum 
Tecta petens.” 


The modern town of Eause, in the department of 
Gers, is near the old site, which is called Ciritat, a 
corruption of Civitas. Ammianus (xv. 11), if his 
text is right, places Elusa in Narbonensis, which is 
not correct. The Notitia of the Gallie provinces 
mnakes the Civitas Elusatium the metropolis of No- 
vemmpopulana, (G. L.) 

ELU’SIO, a city of Narbonensis, which the Jeru- 
salen Itin. places on the road from Tolosa (7oulouse) 
to Narbonne. It is 20 M.P. from Tonlouse to 
Elusio, and 33 M, P. from Elusio to Carcaso (Car- 
cassonne). ‘The position of St. Pierre d Elzonne 
(Exlise de Montferrand) seems to be the site. (G.L.] 

ELYCOCI CEAvx@xo), a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 10), who 
makes Alba Augusta their capital. D'Anville, 
Walckenaer, and others, suppose that Ptolemy's 
Elycoci is a corruption of Helvii; and it may be 
some argument in favour of this supposition that 
both people had a capital Alba. [ALBA HeLvione™. J 
Tsut, on the other hand, Ptolemy places the Elycoci 
on the east side of the Rhone, and the Helvii are 
oa the west side. (G, L.] 

E’LYMA, [Evyo1] 

ELYMA. [Eutmeta.] ; 

ELY MATS (7 EAvuais, Strab, xvi. p. 744; Joseph, 
Ant. xii. 13; Steph. B. s.7.: in O. T. Evam; "EAv~- 
paia, Strab. xi, p. 524: Eth, EAvpaion, Strab. xi. 
pp. 522,524: xvi. p. 739; Ptol. vi. 3. § 3; "EAaui- 
rat, Act Apost. ii. 9;"EAvuo, Joseph. Ant. i. 7), a 
province usually considered part of the larger district 
of Susiana; bat it is difficult to define its limits, as 
the classical writers speak of it, for the most part, 
with great indistinctness. Thus from Strabo (xi. p. 
524) it might be interred, that he considered it to 
extend considerably to the N, and quite up to the 
southern boundary of Media Magna; while, in another 
place, he would seem to consider it snnply as one of 
several provinces which he enumerates to the east- 
ward of Babylonia (xvi. p. 736). The most distinet 
statement which that geographer makes, is where 
he states that Elymais joins Susis (the province of 
Susiana), while the country reund Mt, Zagros and 
Media join Elymais (xvi. p. 744). According to this 
view, Elymais would comprehend the ragged moun- 
tain tract formed by the southern spurs of Mt. 
Zagros, S. of Media and N. of Susiana. According 
to Stephanus, it was a part of Assyria in the 
direction and near the Persian province of Susis , 
and the saered writers appear to indicate that it 
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was sometimes subject to Assyria and sonvtine ts 
Babylonia (/saiah, xxii. 6; Ek rai 4) 
Pliny, on the other hand, extends Elymais to ths 
shores of the Persian gulf (¥i. 27,%31),—in vhet 
view he is supported by the Epitomizer of Srue 
(xi. p. 148), and Ptolemy (vi 3. §3)—oaing | 
its northern limit, towards Sasiana, the mer 
Eulaeus. According to this, Elymais weald om 
prehend the country between the Eulaeus, the(rae 
(the boundary of Persis), and the Persian ruil ht 
is probable that the character of the prope. vt» 
were for the most part a warlike mountain Wie.a | 
different periods of their history possessing a wwe 
diverse extent of territory, led ancient grocnper 
to describe their locality with so little precisim. fp 
its widest extent, Elymais is said to have had thre | 
eparchies which .were included in it, Gabiana, Mas 
sabatica, and Ccrbiana, (Strab. xvi. p 745.) b | 





other places, the Cossaei, Paraetacae. and Uxi, xd 


| the district of Sittacene and Apollonistis, ate me 


tioned in connection with the people ot bed ¢— 
Elymais, (Strab. svi. pp. 732, 736,739,744) lo 
the Bible, Elam and Media are constantly to 
nection, and it is not im le that at that reas 
period Elam and its inhabitants occupied mort d 
the country which in the later and clasical as 
was assigned to Persia, (/satah, xxi. 2; Jer.xxv.28) 
It is not, however, possible to draw from the tees 
in Holy Scripture any certain geograpiocl ©- 
ferences. It would seem that it was generals bed 
that Susis and Elymais, though adjoining, 
separate territories, though the exact iimits ¢ (i 
foriner, also, are not easily to be ascertained. Iie, 
Strabo (xi. p. 524, xvi. p. 744) speaks of wan 
between them, in which the people of Elymas rt 
able to bring into the field as many as 130" 
cavalry. In the notice of Persian nations is Ew 
the people of Susa and Elam are separately et 
merated (iv. 9); though, in Daniel, the vet 
polis of Susiana, is placed in Elam (viii 2) Th 
government of the country was from very et 
times under independent kings, probably mr 
chieftains ; of these, two are mentioned by sate & 
the Bible; Chedorlaomer, the coutenpray "@ 
Abraham, in Genesis (xiv. 1), and Anoch, é0=¢ 
the rule of Nebuchodonosor, in Judith (i. 6) <= 
bears testimony to the fact that the Elymse a= 
were never subdued by the Parthian kings, bet "" 
able even to exact a yearly tribute from tes (@ 
p- 722). With regard to the name of thin pers, 
there can be no doubt that it is derived from Ur 
Hebrew Elam, while its population are comader > 
be Semitic, Elam being one of the sons of Shew (5+ 
x. 92). Yet, from the position of the distret. De" 
was probably a large intermixture of ap Ini~‘-™ 
manic element. (See comparison of Elam wid ' 
Pehlvi Airjama by Miiller, Jour. Asiat ve vt 
p- 299.) The character of the peopk, & > 
seribed in the Bible, is in accordance with the mite 
of the classical writers, Like the Persians of © 
times, and their neighbours the Cassaei, thet #*? 
principally tohave used the bow and arrow. (/smek 
xxii. 6; Jer. xlix. 35 ; Appian, Sgr. 32; Scab 2 
p. 744; Liv, xxxv. 48, xxxvii. 40.) There was, he 
ever, besides, a considereble settled yen, 
cultivated the plain-country. It has been o-aal § 
describe several towns, as Selenceia, Soloce, S=7=* 
Badaca, and Elymais, and the rivers Enlaeos fe 
phon or Hedypnus, and Coprates, a» bekwory © 
Elymais, As, however, they belong with y= 
justice to the larger and better knowa prewser! 


ELYMI, 
insiana, they are so considered in the present work. 


‘Soatana. ] 
" @. A district of Media Magna, situated, according 
o Ptolemy (vi. 2. § 6), to the N. of the region which 
« calls Choromithrene. Polybius places a tribe, 
rham he calls Elymaei, in the mountain region to 
be N. of Media (v. 44). It is not clear where it 
ens situated, and, as most of the authorities usually 
eferred to (as Strab. xi. p. 524, xv. p. 732) apply 
« well to the more important Elymais of Susiana, 
m think it may be doubted whether there was 
other Elymais in the position relative to Media 
rhich Ptolemy and Polybius seem to have imagined. 
tis, however, possible, that some of the people of 
be Susianian province may, at some period, have 
uigrated to the north, or that that province ma 
self have been sometimes carelessly included within 
he varying boundaries of the greater country, 
dectin. V.J 

ELYMI (EAvpo: the form“ EAvmor and Helymi 
ppears to be incorrect), a people in the extreme W. 
f Sicily, who are reckoned among the native tribes 
f the island, but distinct from the Sicelians and 
icanians. (Scyl. p. 4; Thuc. vi. 2.) The general 
pinion of the Greeks derived them from a Trojan 
rigin: this is distinctly stated by Thucydides (1. c.); 


od the history of their arrival and the foundation of | are still remaining. 


beir two cities, Eryx and Egesta, is circumstantially 
dated by Dionvsius (i. 52). In all the legends con- 
rning them their eponymous hero Elymus is a 
‘jan, and appears in close connection with Aeneas 
od Aegestus or Acestes. (Strab, xiii. p. 608.) This 
«tion of their Trojan descent may probably be un- 
steed, ws in many other cases, as pointing to a 
‘dasgic extraction. A wholly ditferent tradition 
iat, however, preserved by Hellanicus, who repre- 
mted the Elymi as having been driven from the 
. of Italy by the Ocenotrians, previous to the similar 
sgration of the Siculi. (Hellan. ap. Dionys. i. 22.) 
eylax also, though he enumerates the Elymi among 
be barbarian inhabitants of Sicily, seems to reckon 
heen distinct from the Trojans. (Scyl. p. 4. § 13.) 
‘bey appear to have maintained constant fnendly 
rations with the neighbouring Phoenician settle- 
wents of Motya, Solus, and Panormus, and are men- 
wed at an early period as co-operating with that 
euple in expelling the Cnidians, who had attempted 
» frm a settlement in Sicily itself, previous to their 
tablisbment at Lipara. (‘Thuc. /.c.; Paus. x. 11. 
3.) No mention of them occurs in later times as 
wparate people: their two cities Eryx and Egesta 
ad become toa great extent Hellenised, and assumed 
be position of independent political bodies. 

The existence of a cify of the name of Elyma rests 
ibely on the authority of a passage of Dionysius 
. 52), im which there is little doubt that the true 
tading should be “Epuxa, as suggested by Sylburg 
ot Cluver. (Sylbarg. ad loc.; Cluver, Sicil. p. 
#4.) [E. H. B.] 

ELYMIA (‘EAvula), a town in Arcadia, near 
te beandaries of Mantineia and Orchomenus, pro- 
oly situated at Levidhi, where there are ancient 
comin, (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 13; Leake, Pelopon- 
enieca, p. 229.) 

ELYRUS CEAvpos: Eth. EAvpios, Steph. B.), 
‘town of Crete, which Scylax (Geog. Graec. Min. 
is. p. 265, ed. Gail) places between Cydonia and 
umewa, It had a harbour, Suta (Zula, Steph. B.), 
mated an the S. coast of the island, 60 stadia W. 
€ Poecilaswus. (Stadiaem.) Pausanias (x. 16. § 3) 
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tains of Crete. He adds that he had seen at Delphi 
the bronze goat which the Elyrians had dedicated, 
and which was represented in the act of giving suck 
to Phylacis and Phylander, children of Apollo and 
the nymph Acacallis, whose love had been won by 
the youthful god at the house of Casmanor at Tarrha. 
It was the birthplace of Thaletas (Snid. s. v.), who 
was considered as the inventor of the Cretic rhythm, 
the national paeans and songs, with many of the 
institutions of his country. (Strab.x. p. 480.) 
Elyrus appears in Hierocles’ list of Cretan cities, then 
reduced in number to twenty-one. Mr. Pashley 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 105) discovered the site at a 
Palaeskastron near Rhodovini. The first object 
that presents itself is a building consisting of a series 
of arches; next, vestiges of walls, especially on the 
N. and NE. sides of the ancient city. The circuit of 
these must originally have been twe miles; at a 
slight elevation above are other walls, as of an acro- 
polis. Further on are some massive stones, some 
pieces of an entablature, and several fragments of 
the shafts of columns, al] that now remains of an 
ancient temple. Traces of the wall of Suia, which 
still retains its ancient name, and of some public 
buildings, may be observed. Several tombs, re- 
sembling those of Haghio-Kyrko, and an aqueduct, 
(Capt. Graves, Admiralty 
Chart, in Mus. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 298.) 

The coins of this city have the type of a bee upon 
them. (Pellerin, Rec. des Méd. vol. iii. p. 68; 
Miounet, Supplément, vol iv. p.319.) [E. B. J.] 
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EMA’THIA (‘Hyabéin), a district; which the Ho- 
meric poems (//. xiv. 226) couple with Pieria as 
lying between the Hellenic cities of Thessaly and 
Paeonia and Thrace. The name was in primitive 
times assigned to the original seats of the Temenid 
dynasty of Edessa. It comprehended that beautiful 
region beyeud the Haliacmon and on the E. side of 
the Olympene ridge, which is protected on all sides 
by mountains and marshes, at a secure but not incon- 
venient distance from the sea. Emathia, which had 
received the gift of three magnificent positions for 
cities or fortresses in Vérnia, Niatsta, and Vodhend, 
and possessing every variety of elevation and aspect, 
—of mountain, wood, fertile plain, running water, 
and lake,—was admirably adapted to be the nur- 
sery of the monarchy of Macedonia. 

It appears from Justin (vii. 1) that part of Ema- 
thia was occupied by the Briges, who were expelled 
from thence by the Temenidae; and Herodotus (viii. 
138), in stating that the gardens of Midas, their 
king, were situated at the foot of Mount Bermius, 
seems to show that their position was round Berea. 

Emathia, in later times, bad more extensive boun- 
daries than those which Homer understood; and 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 39) advanced its limits to the 
right bank of the Axius. Polybius (xxiv. 8. § 4) 
and Livy (xl. 3), who is his transcriber in this place, 
assert, in contradiction to the notice in the /liad, 


tates that the city existed in his time in the moun- | that Emathia was formerly called Paonia, but this 
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may be reconciled by supposing that previously it 
had been inhabited by the Paeonian race. 

Emathia was, after the Roman conquest, included 
in the third revion of Macedonia, and contained 
the following cities: — Berora, Crrium, AEGAE, 
Epessa, Cyrruus, ALMopra, Evrorus, ATA- 
LANTA, Gortynta, and Ipomens. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol, iii. pp. 442—447.) [kE. B. J.) 

EM’BATUM (7d "Eu6arov), a place in the ter- 
ritory of Erythrae, mentioned by Theopompus in the 
eighth book of his Hellenica (Steph. B. s.v.) It 
appears from Thucydides (iii. 29) that it was on 
the coast. — [G. L.] 

EMBO'LIMA (‘Eu6éAqua, Arrian, iv. 28; Ptol. 
vii. 1. § 57; Ecbolima, Curt. viii. 12. § 1), a town 
apparently in Bactriana, though considered by Pto- 
lemy to be within the arbitrary division of ancient 


Iudia which he calls “ India intra Gangem.” It 
was, according to him, near the river Indus. It was 


visited by Alexander the Great after the rock Aornus, 
near which it stood. It must therefore have been on 
the west bank of the Indus, perhaps at the modern 
Ambar, or Amb. The narrative of Curtius cannot 
be reconciled with its position, nor indeed with any 
other place in this part of the country, as he places 
Embolima at sixteen marches from the Indus, It 
was made by Alexander a magazine for the troops 
of which Craterus was left in charge. (Wilson, 
Ariana, p. 191.) Vv.) 
EME'RITA AUGUSTA, [Avousta Ementra.] 
EMESA or EMISSA (“Euiooa: Eth, ’Eusonvot), 
acity of Syria, reckoned by Ptolemy to that part 
of the district of Apamene, on the right or eastern 
bank of the Orontes (v. 15. § 19), to which Pliny 
assigns a desert district beyond l’almyra (v. 26). 
It is chiefly celebrated in ancient times for its mag- 


nificent temple of the Sun; and the appointment of | 


its young priest Bassianus, otherwise called Elaga- 
balus or Heliogabalus, to the imperial dignity, in 
his fourteenth year, by the Roman legionaries of 
Syria (A. p. 218; Dict. of Biogr. s. v. Elagubalus). 
It was in the neighbourhood of Emesa that Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, was defeated by the emperor 
Aurelian, A.D. 272. (Vopisc. Aurel. 25.) It was 
originally governed by independent chiefs, of whom 
the names of Sampsiceramus and lamblichus are 
preserved. (Strab. xvi. p. 753.) It was made a 
colony with the Jus Italicum by Caracalla (Ulpian, 
ap. Dig. 50. tit. 15.5.1), and afterwards became 
the capital of Phoenicia Libanesia. (lierocl.; Malal. 
xii. p. 296, ed. Bonn.) 

There are still extant coins of Caracalla and 
Elagabalus, in which it is called a colony and a 
metropolis. On the coins of Caracalla it is called a 
colony, and on those of Elagabalus a metropolis, to 
which dignity it was no doubt elevated by the latter 
emperor, The annexed coin of Caracalla represents 
on the reverse the temple of the Sun. (Eekhrel, vol. 
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EMMAUS. 

iii, p. 311.) The present name of Ema ia 
Hems. [G. W.] 

EMIMS (‘Ouut, "Eupator), the very ancien: > 
habitants of Moab, a gigantic race, as ther nam 
imports, dispossessed by the children of Let Moss} 
(Deut. ii. 10, 11), having been then lateir weas- 
ened, as would appear, by the defeat ther nd a- 
perienced in the valley of Kiriathaim fran Cb-o«- 
laomer and the confederate kings, as recorded in (+ 
nesis (xiv. 5). (6.W) 

EMMA’US (‘Exmaods). 1. A village of Jotun 
mentioned by St. Luke (xxiv. 13), distant sary 
furlongs from Jerusalem. This is doubtless wm- 
tical with the Xa@piov ‘Auuaovs of Josephus, wart 
he says @wéxe: tay “lepoooAtuer crabiows ee 
xovra, in which Vespasian established a colt ¢ 





800 veterans. (B. J. vil. 6. § 6.) A treaties 
‘originating apparently in the 14th century, ®t 
has fixed its site at the village of EL Aéubeiel 
has no value whatever, and the distance dos ps 
coincide (Rubinson, B. 2. vol. iii, pp. 65, 66) A 
|More ancient and consistent tradition, which st. 
| prevails among the Greeks, identities it with oe 
village of Kuriyat-el-Aniib, popularly called Ate 
Goosh, on the road between Jerusalem and Jas 
about 1} hour from the former city. The asa 
ticity of this tradition is confirmed by the exstaet 
at the present day of a native village, on the nat 
between Jerusalem and Kuriyat-el-Anud, woe 
Colonia or Kulonia, obviously deriving ia mae 
from the military colony established in the Gto* 
of Ammaus by Vespasian. It is still crlebraved 
its waters, as it was in the time of Julia. 9 
attempted to stop the fountain on account « & 
miraculous virtues imputed to it. (Theeptre 
cited by Keland, Palaest, p. 759.) It is often e®- 
founded with the following, as it is, wéed 4 
Theophanes, : 
2. A city of Palaestine, about eight or ten Ss 
from the foriner (with which it has been ofteo o® 
founded), still retaining its ancient name aot 
unchanged, being now called Amancus. la ae 





times it was designated Nicopolis, in commen®- 
tion, as is suggested, of the destruction of Jerame 
(Willibald. ap. Reland, p. 760.) It is freqa®t 
mentioned in the book of Maccabees, and by Jaepast 
(cited in Reland, pp. 428, 429, 758, 759) amt ® 
joined with Lydda and Thamna. The luoearm 
Hierosolyinitanum places it 22 Roman mils 
Jerusalem; and St. Jerome accurately sae © 
position, “ ubi incipiunt montana Judsese oe 
gere” (Comment. in Daniel. xii.); but both be wt 
Eusebius erroneously identify this city "i & 
village mentioned by St. Lake. (Fpitaph Pawo, 
and de Locis Hebraicis, ad voc. "Eupacts.) Piaf 
(v. 14) seems to make the same mistake, #b2 
writes of it as a toparchy—* Fontibas moa 
Emmaum, Lyddam, Joppicam,” —a charcers 
certainly more descriptive of the village af S Lait 
than of the city Nicopolis, whose site is sull sae 
by a village bearing the same name, and tee ¢ 
ancient ruins, on the right hand, or north, ¢ & 
road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, in the imoece™ 
vicinity of Latrita, the “Casteilum beni Lams = 
the Crusades. 

3. (Auuaois.) The name given by Jae 
(Ant. xviii. 2. § 3, B. J. iv. 1. § 2) to the oem 
cinal hot-springs of Tiberias, and which be a 
prets to mean “ warm baths,” isearey 
the name with the Hebrew Hammath; #ie) > 
clnes Dr. Robinson to regard the auciest wm 4 
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ismmath of the tribe of Naphthali (Josh. xix. 35) 
s represented in these hot springs. (8. Res. vol. iii. 
(260.) [Tinentas. (G. W.] 
EMU'DI MONTES (7a "Huadd Spm, Strab, xi. 
. SUL, xv. pp. 698, 715; Ptol. vi. 15; 7d "Huwddv 
got, Diod. i. 35; Dionys. 748, 1146; 7a "Huwda, 
rol vi. 16; 6 "HywSds, Strab. xv. p. 689; Arrian, 
od 2; Eustath. ad Dionys. 748; Emodus, Plin. v. 
7; Hemodes, Mela, i. 15. § 2, iii. 7. § 6; Emodon, 
lnm, Marc. xxiii. 6. § 64). Although the expe- 
itm of Alexander the Great opened out to the 
rreeian mind only that part of the chain of the 
fimaleagah which is nearest the country of the five 
iwers of W. India, yet it is to this epoch that we 
cust date a new era for Asiatic geography. The 
oterprise of the Macedonian conqueror, the cam- 
ain af Selencus Nicator, the long residence of 
fecasthenes at the court of Sandracottus, and the 
eearthes made by Patrocles, the general of Se- 
raras, and the most veracious (fairra pevdddcyos) 
f all writers concerning India (Strab. ii. p. 70), 
rem to have thrown great light upon the more E. 
ertions of the peninsula. From this time there 
puear in the Greek, and subsequently in the Roman 
‘titers, Views more or less generally accurate on the 
sistence, direction, and continuity of a vast range 
{ mountains extending over the entire continent 
roan W. to E. Dicaearchus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
its the merit of having been the first to point this 
nt, and it is clearly indicated in the geography of 
Yatesthenes. In both authors, more than 300 years 
rfwre Pliny, the name of Imaus is met with under 
form of Imaon, India is bordered to the N., from 
\riana to the Eastern Sea, by the extremities of 
faurus, to which the aboriginal inhabitants give the 
iferent names of Paropamisus, Emodon, Imaon, and 
thers, while the Macedonians call them Caucasus. 
Eratesth. ap. Strab. xv. p. 689; comp. ii. p. 68, 
i. 490.) The idea of attaching to the Taurus 
© Asia Minor the W. extremity of the Himalayah 
ange or Hindow-kush, the plateau which is prolonged 
stands the volcano of Demavend, and extends along 
te S. shore uf the Caspian, is not strictly correct, 
het Strabo (xi. p. 511), in a passage where he de- 
cribes the chain of the Taurus on the other side of 
ite Caxpian, illustrates the continuity of the chain 
vith creat detail. In proceeding from the Hyrcanian 
*s to the E., the mountains that the Greeks call 
Tearus are always on the right band, as far as the 
Indien sea, These mountains begin in Pamphylia 
«wl Cikeia, and, receiving different names, are un- 
nterruptediy prolonged to the E, All these moun- 
sie beyond the Arii have received from the Mace- 
‘onians the name ef Caucasus; but among the 
larbarians the mountains to the N. are called Paro- 
jarnieus, the Emodes and Imaon taking different 
tates in different parts. (Comp. Groskurd, ap. 
Le) It is remarkable that these indigenons de- 
tumations of the great Himalayan chain were so 
itth altered by the Greeks, that in our time, more 
tian 2000 years after Eratosthenes, we are enabled 
ty interpret therm from the Sanscrit. The name of 
Honnlaya, applied to a chain of mountains limiting 
tnfa te the N., has been recognised by Haughton in 
the laws of Manu. It is the “ abode” (dlaya) of 
“«ow" (hima). The great epic poems of India, 
the Rimdgana and the Mahdbhirata, speak of 
Nuxands and Himavat—“ snowy,” wintry.” lmaus 
derived from Himavat (Bohlen, Das Alte-Indien, 
wi p11), an etymology of which Pliny was 
var, who, after speaking of the Montes Emodi, 
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adds, “quorum promontorium Imans voecatur, inco- 
laram lingua nivosum significante” (vi. 17). The 
Montes Emodi are the “ golden mountains” (Aé- 
madri}—héma, “ gold;” adri, “ mountain "— either 
because of tle supposition that there were rich 
mines of gold, as in the other extremity of Central 
Asia, in the Altai and Kinchan, or in allusion to 
those fires of the setting sun reflected by the snows 
of the Himalayah which gild its highest summits, as 
described in The Cloud Messenger of Adliddésa. 

As it appears, therefore, that, according to the 
great geographical views conceived by Eratosthenea, 
and elaborated in detail from better and more nume- 
rous materials by Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy, the 
ancients believed that the interior of Asia was tra~ 
versed by one single great chain of mountains pro- 
longed from the E. to the W. in the parallel of 
Rhodes, it only remains to mark off that portion of 
the great central cordillera to which they applied 
the name of Emodus or Emodi Montes. They may 
generally be described as forming that portion of the 
great lateral branch of the Indian Caucasus, the 
colossal Himalayan range (uéy:orov Spes, Acathem, 
ii. 9), extending along Nepaul, and probably as far 
as Bhotan, The prolongation was occasionally in- 
definitely made. Thus Dionysius Periegetes (ii. 62) 
describes the foot of the Emodes as bathed by the 
foaming waves of the Eastern Ocean. Ptolemy (vi. 
16) gives the name of Ottorocorras (‘Orropoxdppas ) 
to the E. extremity of the chain. The Greeks pro- 
bably specially applied a general denomination in the 
systematic geography of India. The Ottorocorras 
of Ptolemy is the Uttara-Kuru of the Vedds and 
Mahdbhdérata, the upper or hyperborean regions of 
Asia. (Comp. Colebrooke, Asiat. Research, vol. viii. 
p. 398.) The text of Ammianus (xxiii. 6. § 64) 
has Opuro-Carra, which is the same Mount Awrw, 
The same historian describes in a very picturesque 
manner one of those Alpine furms (“ Contra Orien- 
talem plagam in orbis speciem consertae celsorem 
aggerum summitates ambiunt Seras; a Septentrione 
nivosaé solitudini cohaerent,” 1. c.) which are so often 
repeated in the windings of the mountains of E, 
Asia. The S. spurs of this chain were called Br- 
PYRRHUS (7d Bhruppov Spos, Ptol. vii. 2), with the 
sources of the Doanas (/rawaddy); Damasst or 
Damasit Montes (7&4 Aduagoa ipn, Ptol. L c.), 
with the sources of the Dortas; and SEMANTHLINE 
Montes (7d ZnuarOwdy pos, Ptol. 1. c.), from 
which the rivers Senas and Asrirnra take their 
rise. (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. pp. 140 
—145; Gosselin, Géographie des Anciens, vol. iii. 
pp. 173, 188, 297, 298; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. 
p. 185, vol. v. p. 449.) [E. B. J.) 

EMPERE’SIUM (‘Euwepésiov), a promontory 
mentioned by Dicaearchus between Aulis and Euripus. 
Leake supposes Emperesium to have been the name 
of the peninsula of Euboea immediately south of 
Chalcis and the Straits. (Dicaearch, Stat. Graec. 
90; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 264, seq.) 

EMPORIA (1a 'Euwopeia), was at first the name 
of a number of seaport towns, Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian settlements, on the shores of the Lesser 
Syrtis; afterwards of the district in which those 
towns lay. (Polyb. i. 82. § 6, iii. 23. § 2, Eze. 
Leg. 18; Appian, Pun, 72; Liv. xxix. 25, xxxiv. 
62: see further Arnica, p. 68, b, and Brza- 
cluM.) [P.8.] 
EMPO’RIAE (Liv.) or EMPORIUM (‘Epropias, 
Ptol.; "Ewropeior, Polyb., Strab.; "Euwdépuv, Ptol.: 
Ampurias), an ancient and important city of His- 
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pania Tarraconensis, on the small gulf (G. ef Rosas) 
which lies below the E, extremity of the Pyrences, 
and at the mouth of the river Clodianus ( Fluria), 
which formed its port. Its situation made it the 
natural Janding-place from Gaul; and as such it 
was colonised at an early period by the Phocaeans of 
Massilia. Their first city (afterwards called the 
Old Town) was built on a small island, whence they 
passed over to the mainland; and here a double city 
grew up,—the Greek town on the coast, and an 
Iberian settlement, of the tribe of the Indiyetes, on 
the inland side of the other. Julius Caesar added a 
body of Roman colonists to the Greeks and Spaniards; 
and the place gradually coalesced into one Roman 
city. On coins it is styled a municipium, (Liv. xxi. 
60, 61, xxvi. 19, xxviii. 42, xxxiv. 9; Polyb. iii. 76; 
Strab. iii. pp. 159, 160; Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 3. s. 
4; Ptol. ii. 5. § 20; Steph. B. 8. v.; Sevlax, p. 1; 
Seymn, Ch. 203; Sil. Ital. iii. 369, xv. 176; Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol. ii. pp. 409, 645, vol. iii. p. 66; 
Mionnet, vol. i. pp. 40, 41, Suppl. vol. i. p. 82; Ses- 
tini, p. 139; Num. Goth.; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 49; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 423.) [P.S.] 
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EMPO'RICUS SINUS (6 ’Epmopixds KéAmos), a 
gulf on the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, be- 
tween the towns of Sala (Salee) and Lixus (£L 
aAlraish). It derived its name trom the mercantile 
settlements of the Phoenicians. Strabo says that 
the tides were here so great, that at high water the 
country was overflowed 7 stadia inland; a statement 
confirmed by the great swamps which now cover 
the district. (Strab. xvii. pp. 825, 829; Ptol. iv. 

PS. 

E’'MPULUM (Ampiglione), a small town of La- 
tium, a dependency of Tibur, which was taken in 
B.c¢. 355 by the Roman consuls. (Liv, vii, 18.) 
This is the only mention of its name, and we have 
no clue to its position; but the resemblance of name 
las induced Gell and Nibby to regard the remains 
of an ancient town visible at a place called Ampi- 
glione (about 5 miles E. of Tivoli, on the road to 
Siciliano), as those of Empulum, Considerable 
portions of the walls remain, constructed of polygonal 
blocks of tufo—the only instance of the employment 
of that material in this style of construction; but 
they are not of a massive character, and are inter- 
mixed with portions of reticulated and other masonry, 
decidedly of the Roman period. The site was pro- 
bably used in later times as that of a Roman villa. 
(Gell, Top. of Rome, pp. 199—201; Nibby, Din- 
torni, vol. ii. pp. 10, 11.) [E.H.B.] 

ENCHELANES ('EyxeAdves), a people and 
town of Illyricum, situated on the W. shore of Lake 
I.ychnitis, in Dassaretia, subdued by Philip, B. c, 
216. (Polyb. v. 108. § 8.) [E. B. J.J 

ENCHE’LEES (‘EyxéAees), an Illyrian tribe, 
whom the ancient geographer Hecataeus (#'r. 66— 
70, ed. Klausen) placed to the 5. of the Taulantii, 
Seylax (/'r. 58) has fixed their position N. of Epi- 
damaus and the Taulantii. ‘This tribe are connected 
with the cycle of myths concerning Cadmus. (Comp. 
Herod. v. 61.) LE. B. J.J 
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ENDOR (Aevdcip, LXX. ; ‘Evdapor, Joost - 
‘Hvdwp, 'Anvdap, Euseb.), a village in Paietum co 
famous in the closing scenes of the life of Sadi f+ 
his consultation of the sorceress, on the eve of th 
battle of Gilboa. (1 Sam, xxviii. 7, &e.) ht « 
reckoned to the half tribe of Manasseh, on ths ace 
Jordan (Josh. xix. 11), and is placed by Easton 
and St. Jerome (Onomast. s. 0.) at the distane ¢ 
four miles to the south of Mount Taber, It waa 
large village in their time, and still exists acer te 
same name, on the northern declivity of Litue Se- 
mon, and near to Nain,—another mark ¢ keut 
cation furnished by Eusebius. (Robinson, Da. im. 
vol. iii. p. 225.) (G.¥.) 

E'NEA (‘Evéa). Strabo (p. 552) mentions tam 
places, on the authority of Demetrius of Scepm, 2 
the neighbourhood of Scepsis and the Aesepas; md 
these places are: “ Enea, a village («ewq), =! 
Agyria and Alazia.” In another passage Strobe (» 
602), on the same authority, says: “ Um the ngst 
hand of the Aesepus, between Polichne and fu 
scepsis, is the Nea Come and silver mines," sd 
again he says that “ Palaescepsis is distant }) sara 
from Aeneia, and 30 from the Aesepas.” It is pum 
that Enea, Nea, and Aeneia, are all the same pas, 
and therefore there is some error in Strabes tet. 
Groskurd (7'ransl. Strab. vol. ii. pp 480. 5%, 
note) takes "Evéa to be the true name in the ire @ 
these passages; and "Evéa or Aiveia to be the to 
name in the second. He takes Enea to be ue 
modern Ene or Kiniéh, near the juncuon of tee 
branches of the Mendere Chai As to this pes 
see NEA and NEANDRIA. (GL) 

ENEGLAIM (‘EvayadAeiu, LXX.; ‘Ayo 
Euseb.), a city of Moab, mentioned only in Eoun 
(xlvii. 10); placed by Eusebius 8 miles sun ¢ 
Areopolis or Ar of Moab (Onomast. s. r.), dat Ga 
less identical with the Eg'sim of Isaiah, in the ’ 
den of Moab (xv. 8). St. Jerome (Coumest « 
Ezek. l. c.) says that it was at the northem a- 
tremity of the Dead Sea, at the mouth of the Jara, 
as indeed the passage in Ezekiel implies that 
on the coast of the Dead Sea. [G.W.) 

ENGANNIM (‘Hyavrd). 1. A city situated 2 
that part of the tribe of Judah designated ~& 
valley" or “the plain” (Josh, xv. 34), w= 
bordered on the great plain of Philistia; and «e™ 
of the cities mentioned in immediate connect ™ 
it, and which are still represented by villages beg 
the same name, enable us to place it in the Bar 
bourhood of the valley of Elah. 

2. Another city of the same name was situs 2 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix, 21), and seq 
to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 29). [G. ¥.) 

ENGEDI (‘Ayeddns, al. "Exyad3i, al. Hryet 
LXX.; ‘Evyyade, "Evyyodal, ‘Eqyadi, Joseph.; Er 
ydd5a, Prol.: Eth. "Eq yndhvos), a city in the wikie- 
ness of Judaea (Josh. xv. 62), giving its mam © 
desert tract on the west of the Dead Sea (1 So 
xxiv. 2). Its more ancient name was Hazex@-tao®, 
when it was inhabited by the Amorites. (Gese =* 
7; 2 Chron. xx. 2.) It was celebrated in ad 2" 
for its vineyards (Cant. i. 14), and Pliny reck 
se-ond only to Jerusalem for its fertility aed p= 
groves (v.17). It is misplaced by St. Jew © 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea (Commess * 
Ezek, xlvii. 10), and stated by Josephas to be 38 
stadia from Jerusalem (Ant ix. 1. §2). bor 
its name to one of the fifteen toparchies & Jace 
(B.J.v. 3). It took its name — “ Fountain of b 
wild Goats” (still called "A tn-Jtdiy)— frum a op" 
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pring isening ont of the limestone rock at the base 
¢ an almost perpendicular cliff 800 or 1000 feet 
ugh, duwn the face of which was the only approach 
othe town, by a zigzag path cut in the rock, The 
ty was situated on a stpall plain between the foun- 
am amd the sea, and some faint traces of buildings 
may still be discovered. Owing to the enormous de- 
resion of the Dead Sea, the climate of this spot, 
bet im on all sides but the east by rocky mountains, 
as a temperature much higher than that of any 
ther part of Palestine, and its fruits consequently 
ipen three weeks or a month before those of the hill 
veotry. It is now inhabited only by a few Arabs, 
‘hose defurmmed and stunted growth bears witness to 
>* relaxing influence of this almost tropical climate. 
Keiand, Palaestina, p. 763; Robinson, Bib. Hes. 
a i p 209, &c.) [G. W.]} 

ENGUIUM or ENGYUM (“Eyyvor, Diod., Steph. 
.. Eyytior,Plat.: Eth. "Eyyuwes, Enguinus: Gangi 
‘etere), a city in the interior of Sicily, celebrated 
¢ it temple of the Magna Mater. Diodorus tells 
sthat it was originally founded by a colony of 
tans, the survivors of the expedition of Minos, 
ho were after the Trojan War reinforced by a fresh 
dy of colmists from the same country under 
branes. (Diod. iv. 79.) The same tradition is 
tated by Platarch, who mentions that relics of 
leroes and Ulysses were still shown there in con- 
mation of it. (Plut. Marc. 20.) But it is certain 
it it was not in historical times a Greek colony: 
w is any tnention of it found in history till the time 
' Timaleon, when the two cities of Engyum and 
palocia were subject to a tyrant named Leptines, 
to was expelled by Timoleon, and the cities restored 
icheir liberty. (Diod. xvi. 72.) During the Second 
‘wae War Eagyum was one of the that had 
mivasly expensed the cause of the Carthaginians, 
wt was im consequence threatened with severe 
@ihment by Marcellus, but was spared by him at 
i lntercession of Nicias, one of its principal citizens. 
Mat. Marc. 20.) No further mention of it occurs 
i bettary: it appears in the time of Cicero as a 
anicipal town, and is found also in the lists given 
y Miny and Ptolemy of the cities of Sicily: but 
‘am this time ali trace of it disa (Cic. Verr. 
. #3; Plim. iti, 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4.§ 14.) Plutarch 
tls us it was not a large city, but very ancient and 
reheated on account of its temple, which Cicero 
calls “ angustiasimum et religiosissimum fanum.” 
@ repatation is sufficiently proved by the circum- 
inore that Scipio Africanus had presented many 
ferings to it, inclading bronze armour and vases of 
rastital workmanship, all of which were carried off 
) the rapacious Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 44, v. 72.) 
«were calls the deity to whom the temple was dedi- 
wed “Mater Magna,” and distinctly identifies her 
wh the Mater Idaea: Platarch and Diodorus, on 
i contrary, mentivn the goddesses in the plural, ai 
eal Marepes, like the Deae Matres of the Romans. 
‘w probable that their worship was of Pelasgian 
vgn, and the traditions that derived the founda- 
“a of the city from Crete evidently point to the 
AL COMMeCteon. 

We have no clue to the precise situation of Engyum: 
vt Cieere mentions it in conjunction with Aluntium, 
\pollunia, Capitium, and other cities of the NE. of 
tedy ; and the subjection of Apollonia and Engyum 
the government of Leptines would seem to indicate 
tat the two places were not very far distant from 
ai other. Hence the suggestion of Cluverius, who 
Jace Engyum at Gangi Vetere, about 2 miles 5. of 
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the modern town of Gangi, and near the sources of 
the Fiume Grande, though a mere conjecture, is 
plausible enough, and bas accordingly been followed 
by most subsequent writers. The elevated situation 
of this place would correspond with the strong 
position assigned it by Diodorus (iv. 79); and Silius 
Italicus (xiv. 249) also tells us it had a rocky terri- 
tory. The ruins mentioned by Fazello as existing 
at Gangi Vetere, are however not ancient, but those 
of the old town of the name, now deserted. (Fazell, 
de Reb, Sic. x. 2; Amic. ad loc. p. 419; Cluver, 
Sicil. p. 367.) Ptolemy indeed seems to place En- 
gyum in the more southern part of Sicily: but little 
dependence can be placed on hia data for the towns 
of the interior. [E. H. B.] 

ENI’PEUS, a river of the Macedonian Pieria,which 
is described by Livy (xliv. 8) as descending from a 
valley of Olympus, and as enclosed between high 
and precipitous banks, containing little water in 
summer, but full of quicksands and whirlpools in 
wintry weather. In B.c. 169, Perseus placed his 
army at a distance of 5 M. P. from Diam, behind 
the Enipeus, and occupied the line of the river. 
The description of the historian, and its distance from 
Dium, correspond to the river of Litokhéro, which 
has its origin in the highest parts of the woody 
steeps of Olympus, and flows in a wide bed between 
precipitous banks, which gradually diminish in 
height to the sea. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 406, 420.) (E. B. J.) 

ENI'PEUS (‘Eviwevs, sometimes "Eviweds, Strab. 
viii, p. 356; Eustath. ad Od. xi. 328; Fersaliti), 
one of the principal rivers of Thessaly, rises in 
Mount Othrys, and after flowing through the plain 
of Pharsalus, flows into the Peneus. Its chief tri- 
butary was the Apidanus, which rises at the foot of 
the mountains of Phthia, probably at the springs of 
Vrysid. The Apidanus is sometimes represented as 
the principal of the two rivers, and its name given 
to the united stream flowing into the Peneus. He- 
rodotus relates that the Apidanus was the only river 
in Achaea, of which the waters were not drunk up 
by the ariny of Xerxes. (Strab. ix. p. 432, comp. 
viii. p. 356; Eurip. Hee. 451; Herod. vii. 196; Apell. 
Rhod. i. 35.) The Enipeus is a rapid river, and is 
therefore called by Ovid “ irrequietas Enipeus” 
( Met. i. 579), an epithet which, as Leake remarks, is 
more correct than Lucan’s description (vi. 374):— 

..+. “it gurgite rapto 
Apidanus; nunquamque celer, nisi miztus, Enipeus.’ 
The Cuarius flowed into the Enipeus after its junc- 
tion with the Apidanus, (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 320, 330.) Kespecting the river god 
Enipeus, see Dict. of Biogr. and Myth. s.v. 

2. A river of Elis in the Pisatis, called Barni- 
chius in the time of Strabo, flowed into the Alpheius 
at no great distance from its mouth. Near the 
sources of this river stood Salmone. (Strab. viii. 
p- 356.) [Satmonr. ] 

ENISPE (‘Evlown), an Arcadian town mentioned 
by Homer, in the Catalogue of Ships, along with 
Rhipe and Stratia. It was impossible even in anti- 
quity to determine the position of these towns, and 
Pausanias treats as absurd the opinion of those 
who considered them to be islands in the river Ladon. 
(Hom. il. ii. 606; Strab. viii. p. 388; Paus. viii. 25. 
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ENNA or HENNA ("Evva, Steph. B., Pol., 
Diod., &c., but in Livy, Cicero, and most Latin 
authors Hexxa: £th. ‘Evvasos, Ennensis or Hen- 
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nensis: Castro Giovanni), an ancient and important 
city of Sicily, situated as nearly as possible in the 
centre of the island; whence Cicero calls it “ medi- 
terranea maxime” (Verr. iii, 83), and tells us that 
it was within a day’s journey of the nearest point on 
all the three coasts. Hence the sacred grove of 
Proserpine, in its immediate neighbourhood, was often 
called the “ umbilicus Siciliue.” (Cic. Verr. iv. 48; 
Callim. H. in Cer. 15.) The peculiar situation of 
Enna is described by several ancient authors, and is 
indeed one of the most remarkable in Sicily. Placed 
on the level summit of a gigantic hill, so lofty as 
alinost to deserve to be called a mountain, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with precipitous cliffs almost 
wholly inaccessible, except in a very few spots which 
are easily defended, abundantly supplied with water 
which gushes from the fuce of the rocks on all sides, 
and having a fine plain or table land of about 3 miles 
in circunference on the surmmit, it forms one of the 
most remarkable natural fortresses in the world. 
(Liv. xxiv. 37; Cie. Verr. iv. 48; Strab. vi. p. 272.) 
Stephanus of Byzantium tells us (s.e. “Evva), but 
without citing bis authority, that Enna was a colony 
of Syracuse, founded 80 years atter the settlement of 
the parent city (8. Cc. 654): but the silence of Thu- 
eydides, where he mentions the other colonies of 
Syracuse founded about this period (vi. 2.), tells 
strongly against this statement. It is improbable 
also that the Syracusans should have established a 
colony so far inland at so early a period, and it is 
certain that when Enna first figures in history, it 
appears as a Siculian and not as a Creek city, 
Dionysius of Syracuse seems to have fully appreciated 
its importance, and repeatedly attempted to make 
himself master of the place; at first by aiding and 
encouraging Aeimnestus, a citizen of Enna, to seize 
on the sovereign power, and afterwards, failing in 
his object by this means, turning against him and 
assisting the Ennaeans to get rid of their despot. 
(Diod. xiv. 14.) He did not however at this time 
accomplish his purpose, and it was not till a later 
period that, atter repeated expeditions against the 
neighbouring Sicilian cities, Enna also was betrayed 
into his hands. (Id. xiv. 78.) In the time of Aga- 
thocles we find Enna for a time subject to that 
tyrant, but when the Agrigentines under Nenodicus 
beyan to proclaim the restoration of the other cities 
of Sicily to freedom, the Ennaeans were the first to 
jein their standard, and opened their gates to Neno- 
dicus, B.c. 309. (Id. xx. 31.) In the First Punie 
War Enna is repeatedly mentioned; it was taken 
first by the Carthaginians under Hamilear, and 
subsequently reeaptured by the Romans, but in both 
instances by treachery and not by force. (Diod, xxiii. 
9. p. 503; Pol. i. 24.) In the Second Punic War, 
while Marcellus was engaged in the siege of Syracuse 
i. C. 214, Enna became the scene of a fearful mas- 
sacre. The defection of several Sicilian towns from 
Rome had alarmed Pinarius the governor of Enna, 
lest the citizens of that place should follow their 
example; and in order to forestal the apprehended 
treachery, he with the Roman garrison fell upon the 








id without distinction, after which he 
y to be plundered by his soldiers. 
=39.) Eighty years later Enna again 
head-quarters of the great 
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became the centre of his operations, and the rewstacie 
of the plunder of Sicily. It was the last plare tus 
held out against the proconsul Rapilius, and ww 
length betrayed into his hands, its imprera 
strength having defied all his etfurts. (Diod sux», 
Exe. Phot. pp. 526—529, Exc. Vales, po 3, 
600; Flor, iii. 19. § 8; Oreos. v. 9.; Nn np 
272.) Strabo tells us (l ¢.) that it sutem +. 
verely upon this occasion (which, inderd, soul 
scarcely be otherwise), and regards this penal » 
the commencement of its subsequent decline, Com, 
however, notices it repeatedly in a manne wri 
seems to imply that it was still a flounshing em- 
cipal town: it had a fertile territory, well-sinos 
for the growth of corn, and diligently cultivate ol 
it was rendered almost desolate by the exacen ¢ 
Verres. (Cic. Verr. iii. 18, 42, 83.) Frm ie 
time we hear little of Enna: Strabo speaks of t » 
still inhabited, though by a small popalatim, 2 = 
time; and the name appears in Pliny amg o 
municipal towns of Sicily, as well as in Prolewy wt 
the Itineraries. (Strab. d.c.; Plin. iii. & 914; Pa 
iii. 4. § 14; Jtin. Ant. p. 93; Tab. Pent.) ls os 
natural advantages, as well as its central poses, 
must have secured it in all times from ampe 
decay, and it seems to have continued tw as 
throughout the middle ages. Its modern mame ¢ 
Castro Giovanni seems to be merely an Itabane 
form of Castro Janni, the name by which it » ew 
in the native dialect of Sicily, and this is peer 
only a corruption of the name of Castrum Las ¢ 
Castro di Enna. 

The neighbourhood of Enna is celebrated @ = 
thological story as the place from whence Press 
was carried off by Pluto. (Ovid, Afet. v, 85-4: 
Claudian, de Rapt. Proserp. ii.; Diod. ¥. 3.) T 
exact spot assigned by local tradition as the © 
of this event was a small lake surrounded bp #7 
and precipitous hills, about 5 miles from ben.“ 
meadows on the banks of which abounded m S*™ 
while a cavern or grotto hard by was shown » = 
from which the infernal king suddenly ewe 
This lake is called Pergus by Ovid (Met. ™) 
and Claudian (dc. ii. 112), but it is mmetew 
that neither Cicero nor Diodorus speaks of aay 8 
in particular as the scene of the cecum 
former however says, that around Enna wer ~ == 
lucique plurimi, et laetissimi flores omm Meee 
anni.” (Verr. iv. 48.) Diodorus, on the ea), 
describes the spot from whence Proserpine was ae" 
off as a meadow abounding in flowers, espe=!T 
odoriferous ones, to such a degree that it *s = 
sible for hounds to follow their prey by be = 
across this tract: he speaks of it as enckeed @ © 
sides by steep cliffs, and having groves and saree 
in the neighbourhood, but makes no mesten « * 
lake (v. 3). The cavern however is alladed w * 
him as well as by Cicero, and would seem & Fre 
to a definite locality. At the present day there = 
remains a small Jake in a basin-shaped bellow #- 
rounded by great hills, and a cavern pear t ves 
pointed out as that described by Cicero and Dixie. 
but the flowers have in great measure 
as well as the groves and woods which freer’ 
surrounded the spot, and the sceve is describe! '* 
modern travellers as bare and desolate. (Her 
Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 252; Partws, Fo 
rungen d. Sicilien, p. 135; Marquis of Oram 
Autumn in Sicily, p. 106, who bas give s T= © 
the lake.) 

The connection of this myth with Eo mte=7 
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such great antiquity and 
that the Sicilians repaired thither with a 
of religious awe, as if it was the goddess 
rather than her sanctuary that they were 
Yet this did not preserve it from the 
ilegioms hands of Verres, who carried off from 
yee m bronze image of the deity herself, the most 
ent as well as the most venerated in Sicily. (Cic. 
. iv. 48.) No remains of this temple are now 
: according to Fazello it stood on the brink of 

ice, and has been wholly carried away by 
mg down of great masses of rock from the edge 
be cliff. (Fazell. x. 2. p. 444; M. of Ormonde, 
2.) Nerare there any whe vestiges of antiquity 
| resmaining at Castro Giovanni: they were pro- 
ly destroyed by the Saracens, who erected the 
the mand several other of the most prominent 
idings of the modern city. (Hoare, /. c. p. 249.) 
ere exist coins of Enna under the Roman dominion, 
hh the legend Mux. (Manicipium) Henna, thus 
firming the authority of Cicero, all the best MSS. 
which have the aspirated form of the name. 
ampt. ad Verr. p. 392.) The most ancient Greek 
n of the city also gives the name HENNAION 
p- 206): there is therefore little 

n is the more correct, though 
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FNOPE. [Gerenta.] 
ENTELLA (“Evredaa: Eth. 'EvreAAivos, En- 
: Rocea d’Entella), a city in the interior of 
ty, situated on the left bank of the river Hypsas 
ci), and nearly midway between the two seas, 
about 25 miles from the mouth of the Hypsas, 
much about the same distance from the N. coast 
island, at the gulf of Castellamare. It was 
J ancient city, and apparently of Sicanian 
though the traditions concerning its foun- 
connected it with the Elymi and the supposed 
yn colony. According to some writers it was 
by Acestes, and named after his wife En- 
(Taetz. ad . 964), a tradition to which 
Italicus alludes (“ Entella Hectoreo dilectum 
Acestae,” Sil. Ital. xiv. 205), while others 
ital its foundation to Elymus (Serv. ad Aen. v. 
and Virgil represents Entellus (evidently the 
bero of the city) as a friend and comrade 
(Aen. v. 387). Thucydides, however, 
Eryx and Egesta the only two cities of the 
\(vi.2), and does not notice Entella at all, any 
than the other places of native Sicanian or 
origin. The first historical mention of 
tis is found in Diodorus, who tells us that in 
404 the Campanian mercenaries, who had beer 
wrvice of the Carthaginians during the war 
wen admitted into the city on friendly term 
their arms against the inhabitants, pat al 
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the male citizens to the sword, and made themselves 
masters of the place, of which they retained pos- 
session for many years. (Diod. xiv. 9; Ephorus, 
ap. Steph. B. s.v. "EvtedAa.) During the subse- 
quent wars of Dionysius with the Carthaginians, the 
Campanian occupants of Entella sided with their 
former masters, and even continued faithful to their 
alliance in B. c. 396, when all the cities of Sicily 
except five went over to that of Dionysius. (Diod. 
xiv. 48, 61.) It was not till p.c. 368 that the 
Syracusan despot was able to reduce Entella; the 
city appears to have still remained in the hands of 
the Campanians, but was now hostile to the Cartha~ 
ginians, who (in B.c. 345) in consequence ravaged 
its territory, and blockaded the city itself. Soon 
after we find the latter apparently in their hands, 
but it was recovered by Timoleon, who restored it to 
liberty and independence, (Id. xv. 73, xvi. 67, 73.) 

From this time we hear little more of it. The 
name is only incidentally mentioned during the First 
Punic War (Diod. xxiii. 8), but it seems to have 
taken no part in the struggles between Rome and 
Carthage. It continued, however, to be a tolerably 
flourishing municipal town: its territory was fertile 
in wine (Sil. Ital. xiv. 204) as well as corn, and 
Cicero praises the inhabitants for their industry im 
its cultivation (Cie. Verr. iii. 43), but, like most of 
the cities of Sicily, it suffered severely from the ex- 
actions of Verres. We still find its name bth m 
Pliny (among the “ populi stipendiarii,” iii, 8. a 14) 
and Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 15), but no further notice of 
it is found in ancient authors, It however comtumed 
to subsist throughout the middle ages, till the Laue 
century, when, having been converted ate s trag- 
hold by the Saracens, it was taken by the -nqener 
Frederic II. and utterly destroyed, the sane 
being removed to Nocera near Napien Toe ate 
which still retained its ancient name = te a=w € 
Fazello, is described by him as s pumues € oom 
natural strength, surrounded by sheust geecueer = 
all sides but one, but baving s temer aoe cc ome 
siderable extent on its sum, Seer = ter 
maps, it stands at an angle of te Bete @ let Soe 
river encircles it on the N axe © <e Tae 
maining there in the tame of Fase == 5 a 
been only those of the medae= == at 2S Gea 
cenic castle, (Fazell de he Se = - +— 
Lez. Topogr. Sic. wl ir 2t: == ome 
376.) 

There are extant com ¢ Ieee le oor 
ENTEAAINON at fol =e Get See ate 
the Campanian aeupmet © oe oF ame =F 
TEAAAZ, and ap te eee Gar - 
one annexed is comet cu oe See 
num, pl. 26. fig & = 
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remark of Polybius (ap. Sirab. vii. p. 323), that 
the Candavian way passed through the country of 
the Eordaei in proceeding from that of the Lyn- 
cestae to Edessa, and from the description of the 
inarch of Perseus from Citium in Lower Macedonia 
through Eordaea into Elimeia, and to the Haliaemon 
(Liv. xlii. 53), we obtain a knowledge of the exact 
situation of this district. 

It appears to have extended along the W. side of 
Mount Bermius, comprehending O'stroro and Ka- 
trdénitza to the N., Sarighioli in the middle, and to 
the S. the plains of Djuma Budja and Karaidani, 
as far as the ridges near Aozant and the Alrsura 
of Siatista, which seem to be the natural boundaries 
of the province. The only Eordaean town noticed 
in history is Puysca (#0cKa, uaKas, Ito). iii. 13. 
§ 36) or Payscus (vaKos, Steph. B.), of which 
Thucydides (ii. 99) remarks that near it there still 
remained some of the descendants of the Eordaci, 
who had been expelled from all other parts of their 
original settlements by the Temimdae. But there 
is some reason to add to this name those of Br- 
GorRKA and GALADRAK as Eordaean towns, ‘The 
central and otherwise advantageous position of the 
former of these places, leads to the conjecture that 
it may have been the city Eordaea (Hierocl.) of 
later times. As Lycophron (1342, 1444) couples 
Galadrae with the land of the Eordaei, and as 
Stephanus (s, v.) attributes that town to Pieria, it 
inizght best be sought for at the S. extremity of 
Eordaea towards the Haliacmon and the frontiers 
of Pieria, its territory having consisted chiefly, per- 
haps, of the plains of Badji and Dyumd, If Ga- 
Jadrae was in the S. part of the province, Begorra 
in the middle, Physca was probably to the N. about 
Katranitza, towards the mountains of the Bernuan 
range, a position which was most likely to have 
preserved the ancient race. Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 36) 
classes three towns under the Fordaei of Macedonia; 
but, as Scampa is one of them, he has evidently 
confounded the Eordaei with the Eordeti of Hlyria, 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 316.) [E.B.J.) 

EORDAICUS( Eopdaixds worauds, Arrian, Anab. 
i. 5. $5), a river of Upper Macedonia, which has 
been identified with the Lerol,—the principal, or at 
least the longest, branch of the Apsus. This river 
originates in a lake in the district of Prespa called 
Ventrok, and makes its way through the remarkable 
pass of Tzangon, which forms the only break in the 
great central range of Pindus, from its S. commences 
ment in the mountains of Aetolia to where it is 
blended to the N. with the summits of Haemus and 
Rhodope. From thence it flows to the NW. and 
enters a large lake at the extremity of the plain of 
Poyani, and, on emerging, winds through a sue- 
cession of narrow vaileys among the great range of 
mountains which border on the W. of Aoryfzd, till 
it finally joins the Beratinos or ancient Apsus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 334, vol. ili. p. 
281.) LE. B. J.J 

EO'RDETI (‘Eédp3eror, Ptol. iii. 13. § 26), an 
Ilivrian people S. of the Parthini, whose territory 
contained three towns, Seampa, Deboma, and 


Daulia, (Comp. Tafel, de Viae Anat. parte Occid. | to Lan-chester. 


p. 23; Pouqueville, vol. i, p. 382.) 9 LE. B. J.) 
EPAMANDUODURUM, or EPAMANTADU- 
RUM. This tewn is placed by the Antonine Ftin, 
on a road from Vesontio (Besancon) to Larga 
(Largitzen). From Vesontio to Velatodurum the 
Itin. makes 22, and from Velatodurum to Epaman- 
duodurum 12, 


_ to this, laying considerable stress oo the nave. © 


In another place the distance is | with Léchester, the present writer beberes that 
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given 31, and Velatodurum is omittal, The Ts 
makes it 13 to Loposagio, and thence 18 to Ee 
manduo, as it is written. . 
Epamanduoduram is Mandeure. A mik-cm 
that was dug up at Mandeure, with the naxx 
Trajan upon it, bore the inscription “ Vese:. MP 
XXXXUX,” from which we must infer that te 
nutnbers in the Itins. denote Gallic leazues, 
Mandeure is in the arrondissement f Meet 
liard, in the department of Dowbs, in a plessst 
valley. The Doubs flowed through the town, rh 4 
was, of vourse, on both sides of the river; ant ps 
two parts were united by three bridges, of #4 
the traces are said to remain, and also of the wn 
which protected them. The position of the pbrr 
with respect to the frontier of the Rhone made tw 
important post. The excavations that wer: mt 
at Mandeure in the sixteenth and seventeesth os 
turies brought to light a great number @ [eu 
remains, consisting of medals, pottery, coll che. 
and bronze ornaments, statues, fragments of colt7=> 
cinerary urns, and various utensils, The ream 
of an aqneduct and lead pipes were discotert, ¢ 
three temples, of baths, and of a theatre cot m te 
rock, The Roman road to Besancon mat ax 
traced. It is called in the neighbariced Us 
Chaussée de César, which proves nothing as 
antiquity, for Caesar's name is used by mice 
like that of other great conquerors, Hose, 
Caesar's march from Vesontio to fight Anor> 
was up the valley of the Douda, and probably es 
he went near Epamanduodurum. In the ata 
Monthéliard there © are some vestiges of a Rees: 
camp;” and, according to Schipflia, an actoetr 
for the antiquities of Alsace and the neichtravy 
parts, it was in the plain about Month: lien 
Caesar defeated the German Anriovistua ne. 58 = 
this is impossible, if Caesar's text is rghtly ms 
Epamanduoduruin is a town unknown to beet, 
and yet it appears to have been a considerable ore, 
The name leads to the conclusion that it "© vd 
Gallic town, and on a river, as the termiate 
of the name shows, and the position of the m2 
site. (Guide du Voyageur, &c. par Richarl 4 b 
Hocquart.) (ab) 
EPANTE'RIH, a Ligurian tribe, mention! = 
by Livy (xxviii. 46), from whose expresxes 
would appear to have been a mountain trite, stem 
in the Maritime Alps above the Ingauni. 1! 
were at war with the latter people when Mace 
arrived in Liguria, B. c. 205. fE. HB] 
EPETACUM, in Britain, mentioned by Piet 
one of the cities of the Brigantes— Brvoriam (4% 
chester), Caturhactonium ( Catterick Bridge) (> 
tum, Isurium (Aldborough), Rbigedunam (>= 
(/lkly), and Eboracum (York) being the «be 
arranged as abcve, and apparently in their onder fr 
north to south. In the * Monumenta Rrieacor 
Epeiacum is identified with Herham ; bv Macisxt'2 
(Surrey of Watling Street), with Lanchester. La * 
of these views is objectionable. Hezbam lies (* 
AXELLODUNUM) too far north to bear te 
Brizantes, whilst Longovicum is a better que 
Indeed so few bave dened tat 
this latter form represents the modern Lesche@, 
that Epeiacum and Longoricum bare beet (> 
deved shmply as synonymes for the same pace 


one in Ptolemy, the other in the Notitin —— 


raising exceptions to the identification af Veo 
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ume for name, as well as place for place, Ep- 
inum = £b-chester, Farthermore — as £b-chester 
tends on am eminence, the cum may represent the 
Britis coom== Ad. £b-chester stangs on the 
Watling Street. [R. G. L.J 

EPEDL [Exts.) 

EPEIRUS or EPI'RUS CHwewpos; Eth. "Hre- 
werps, Epirotes: Adj. 'Hweiparucds, Epiroticus), was 
ie pune given to the country lying between the 
nian sea and the chain of Pindus, and extending 
run the Acroceraunian promontory and the boun- 
lanes of lilyria aud Macedonia on the north to the 
\ustrscian gulf on the south, The word #repos 
wguitied the mainland, and was the name originally 
ften to the whole of the western coast of Greece 
om the Acroceraunian promontory as far as the 
earance of the Corinthian gulf, in contradistinction 
o Coreyra and the Cephallenian islands, In this 
ose the word was used not only by Homer (Strab. x. 
. 451; Hom. Ji. ii. 635, Od. xiv. 97), but even as 
ste as the time of the Peloponnesian War. (Thuc. 
.5.) Eptras, in its more limited extent, is a wild 
od mountainous country. The'mountains run in 
general direction from north to south, and have in 
iJ ages been the resort of semi-civilised and robber 
cies. The valleys, though frequent, are not ex- 
sive, and do not produce sufficient corn for the 
apport of the inhabitants. The most extensive and 
rule plain is that of Joénnina, in which the oracle 
{ Dulona was probably situated, but even at the 
revat day Jodnnina receives a large quantity of its 
wr from Thessaly, and of its vegetables and fruit 
ram the territory of Arta on the Ambracian gulf. 
_pirat has been in all times a pastoral and not an 
eneultural country. Its fine oxen and horses, its 
beplerds, and its breed of Molossian dogs, were ce- 
touted in antiquity. (Pind. Nem. iv. 82; * quanto 
wsjores herbida tauros non habet Epirus,” Ov. Afet. 
id. 282; “ Eliadam palmas Epiros equarum,” Virg. 
reorg. i. 57; “ domus alta Molossis personuit cani- 
ws,” Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 114; Virg. Georg. iii. 405.) 
‘le Epirots were not collected in towns, as was the 
ase with the lation in Greece Proper. It is ex- 
maly mentioned by Scylax (p. 28) that the Epirots 
welt in villages, which was more suitable to their 
male of life; and it was probably not till the time 
then the Molossian kings had extended their do- 
wn over the whole country, and had introduced 
meng them Grecian habits and civilisation, that 
wns begun to be built. It is in accordance with 
oe that we find no coins older than those of 
‘rrrbus, 

Along the coast of Epirus southward, from the 
krucersunian promontory, a lofty and rugged range 
{ mountains extends. [Crnauni Montes } 
lenee the Corinthians founded no colony upon the 
wast of Epirus at the time when they planted so 
any settlements upon the coast of Acarnania, and 
sided Apollonia and Epidamnus farther north. Of 
ie mountains in the interior the names of hardly 
ey ate preserved with the exception of Tomarus 
‘ Tmarus above Dodona, [Dopona.] Of the 
‘wets the most important are: the ARACHTHUS, 
wwing into the Ambracian gulf, and considered to 
wm the boundary between Epirus and Hellas Proper; 
be Cetrpnva, flowing into the lonian sea between 
iacam and the Acroceraunian promontory, and 
wming probably the northern boundary of Epirus; 
od the Tayamia, ACHEeRon, and CHaraprus, all 
iwving into the Jonian sca more to the south. 

Ejarus was inhabited by various tribes, which 
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were not regarded by the Greeks themselves as 
members of the Hellenic race. Accordingly Epirus 
was not a part of Hellas, which was supposed to 
begin at Ambracia. [Hetias.] Some of the tribes 
however were closely related to the Greeks, and may 
be looked upon as semi-Hellenic. Thucydides, 
it is true, treats both the Molossians and Thes- 
protians as barbaric (ii. 80); ” these two tribes 
at all events were not entirely foreign to the Greeks 
like the Thracians and Llyrians; and accordingly 
Herodotus places the Thesprotians in Hellas (ii, 
56), and mentions the Molossian Alcon among the 
Hellenic suitors of Agarista (vi. 127). It would 
appear that towards the north the Epirots became 
biended with the Macedunians and Llyrians, and 
towards the south with the Hellenes, 

The northern Epirots, extending from the Mace- 
donian frontier as far as Corcyra, resembled the 
Macedonians in their mode of cutting the hair, in 
their language and dress, and in many other par- 
ticulars. (Strab. vii. p.327.) Strabo also relates (/.c.) 
that some of the tribes spoke two languages, — a 
fact which proves the difference of the races in the 
country and also their close connection. 

According to Theopompus, who lived in the fourth 
century B. ¢., the number of Epirot tribes was four- 
teen (ap. Strab, vii. pp. 323, 324). Their names, 
as we gather from Strabo, were the Chaones, Thes- 
proti, Cassopael, Molossi, Amphilochi, Athamaues, 
Aethices, Tymphaei, Parauaei, Talares, Atintanes, 
Orestae, Pelagones, and Elimiotae. (Strab. viii. pp. 
324, 326, x. p. 434.) Of these, the Orestae, Pelagones, 
and Elimiotae were situated east of Mt. Pindus, and 
were subsequently annexed to Macedonia, to which 
they properly belonged. In like manner, the Atha- 
manes, Aethices, and Talares, who occupied Pindus, 
were united to Thessaly in the time of Strabo. The 
Atintanes and Parausei, who bordered upon Illyria, 
were aso separated from Epirus. 

The three chief Epirot tribes were the Chaones, 
Thesproti, and Molossi. The Chaones, who were at 
one time the most powerful of the three, and who 
are said to have ruled over the whole country (Strab. 
vii. p. 324), inhabited in historical times the dis- 
trict upon the coast from the Acroceraunian country 
to the river Thyamis, which separated them from 
the Thesprotians (Thuc.i.46). The Thesproti ex- 
tended along the coast from the Thyamis beyond the 
Acheron to the confines of the Cassopaei, and in the 
interior to the boundaries of the territory of Dodona, 
which in ancient times was regarded as a part of 
Thesprotia. [Dopona.} The Cassopaei, whom some 
writers called a Thesprotian tribe, reached along the 
coast, as far as the Ambracian gulf. The Molossi, 
who became subsequently the rulers of Epirus, ori- 
ginally inhabited only a narrow strip of country, 
extending from the Ambracian gulf between the 
Cassopaei and Ambraciotae, and subsequently be- 
tween the Thesprotians and Athamanes, northwards 
as far as the Dodonaea, (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 178, 179.) The Molossi subsequently 
obtained possession of the Cassopaeca and the Dodo- 
naea, and their country reached from the river Aous 
on the north to the Ainbracian gulf on the south. 

The most ancient inhabitants of Epirus are said 
to have been Pelasgiana. Dodona is represented as 
an oracle of the Pelasgians. [Dopona.] Chaonia 
is also called Pelasgian; and the Chaones are said, 
like the Selli at Dodona, to have been interpreters of 
the oracle of Zeus, (Steph. B. s.v. Xaovia.) ‘There 
appears to have been an ethical connection between 
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the ancient inhabitants of Epirus and some of the 
tribes on the opposite coast of Italy. ‘The Chones, 
on the gulf of Tarentum, are apparently the same 
people as the Chaones; and although we find no 
mention of the Thespretians in Italy, we have there 
a town Pandosia, and a river Acheron, as in Epirus. 
There are good reasons for supposing that the 
Italian Oenotrians, to whom the Chonians belonged, 
were of the same race as the Epirots. (Niebuhr, 
Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 57.) [OQunornta.) — If 
we were to accept the statement of Aristotle that 
Dodona was at one time inhabited by the people then 
called Graeci, but now Hellenes (Meteor. i. 14), 
Epirus must be regarded as the original abode of 
the Hellenes ; but this statement is in opposition to 
the commonly received opinions of the Greeks, who 
placed the origina! home of the Hellenes in Thessaly. 
It may be that the Pelasgians in Epirus bore the 
name of Graeci, and carried the name to the opposite 
coast of Italy; which would aceount for the Romans 
and Italians in general giving the name of Graeci to 
all the Hellenes, looking upon the Hellenes who sub- 
sequently founded colonies in Italy as the same 
people. (Niebuhr, vol.iii, p. 451.) But, however this 
may be, the inhabitants of Epirus exercised, at an 
early period, considerable intluence upon Greece. 
(f this the wide-spread reputation of the oracle of 
Dodona is a proof. The Thessalians, who conquered 
the country named after them, are represented as a 
Thesprotian tribe. [Tressatia.] According to 
the common tradition, Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles, settled in Epirus after his return from 
Troy, accompanied by Helenus, son of Priam He 
transmitted his dominions to lis son Molossus, from 
whom the Molossian kings traced their descent. 
( Dict. of Biogr. s. vv. Neoptolemus and Molossus.) 

The chief Greek settlement in Epirus was the 
flourishing Corinthian colony of Ambracia, upon the 
gulf called after it. [AmBracta.| At a later period, 
probably between the time of Thucydides and De- 
mosthenes, some Grecian settlers must have found 
their way into Thesprotia, since Demosthenes men- 
tions Pandosia, Buchetia, and Elaea, as Eleian co- 
lonies (de Halonn. p. 84). 

The Epirot tribes were independent of one another, 
though one tribe sometimes exercised a kind of su- 
premacy over a greater or a smaller number. Such 
a supremacy may have been exercised in ancient 
times by the Thesprotians, who possessed the oracle. 
In the Peloponnesian War the Chaonians enjoved a 
higher reputation than the rest (Thue. ii. 80), and 
it is probably to this period that Strabo refers when 
he says that the Chaonians once ruled over al! 
Epirus (vii. p. 323). The importance of the 
Chaonians at this period is shown by a line of Ari- 
stophanes (# quit, 78, with Schol.). It must not, 
however, be inferred that the Chaonians possessed 
auy firm hold over the other tribes, The power of 
the Molossian kings, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, rested upon a different basis. 

Originally each tribe was governed by a king. In 
the time of the l’ersian wars the Molossians were 
governed by a king called Adinetns, who was living 
with the simplicity of a village chief when Themi- 
stocles came to him as a suppliant. (Thue, i. 136.) 
Tharyps, also called Tharypas or Arrhybas, the son 
or grandson of Admetus, was a minor at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, and was educated at 
Athens: he is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce among his subjects Hellenic civilisation. (Thue. 
ii. 80; Paus. i, 11. § 1; Justin, xvii, 3; 
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Pyrrh. 1.) The kingly government alesrs er. 


tinued among the Molossians, propabic m mee. 
quence of their power being very lim ited; fr x 
are told tht the king and people were accasicnd 
to meet at Passaron, the ancient Molssiua ens 
to swear obedience to the laws. (Arte. /ice 
vy. 11; Plut. Pyrrh. 5.) Bot amg th Cr. 
nians and Thesprotians the kingly govermrer bat 
been abolished before the Peluponnesian War. ce 
chief magistrates of the Chaonians were sece 
from a particular family (é« tot apyuce perm, 
Thue. ii, 80). After the Peloponnesan War ue 
power of the Molossians increased, til at x7 
Alexander, the brother of Olympias, who mot. 
Philip of Macedon, extended his dominion over n= 
of the Epirot tribes, and took the titl df ing ‘ 
Epirus. (Diod. xvi. 72, 91; Strab vi pie) 


Alexander, who died B, c. 326, was sucterdet + 


| Aeacides, and Aeacides by Alcetas, after whe: ‘ie 


celebrated Pyrrhus became king of Epis, ci 
raised the kingdom to its greatest splenicer. We 
removed the seat of government from Passrc » 
Ambracia, which was now for the first time atest 
to the dominions of the Epirot kings. Pris: t= 
succeeded in B.c. 272 by his son, Abexancer |i. 
who was followed in succession by his tw» ws 
Pyrrhus Il. and Ptolemy. (For the bistorr of the 
kings, see the Dict. of Biogr.) With the det! ¢ 
Ptolemy, between B. Cc. 239 and 229, the fray ¢ 
Pyrrbus became extinct, whereupon a republicas f= 
of government was established, which continsel 1 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, B.c 1. 
Having been accused of favouring Perseus, the B- 
man senate determined that all the towns of Ears 
should be destroyed, and the inhabitants redee } 
slavery. This cruel order was carried into eter=t~ 
by Aemilius Paulus, who, having previeasly pax! 
garrisons in the 70 towns of Epiras, razed ths © 
to the ground in one day, and carried away [ku«® 
inhabitants as slaves. (Polyb. ap. Strod, nip 
Liv. xlv. 34; Plut. Aemil. Paul 29.) Fran & 
eflects of this terrible blow Epirus never rcwene 
In the time of Strabo the country was stil a == 
of desolation, and the inhabitants had on!¥ rats = 
villages to dwell in. (Strab. vit. p. 327.) Noes 
founded by Augustus in cummemoratinn of bas Fe 
tory off Actium, was the chief city of Epra a2 
the Roman empire. Both this city and Betsres 
had the dignity of Roman colonies, Epirus roe 
a province under the Romans, and im the tae © 
Ptolemy was separated from Achaia br the = 
Achelous. (Ptel. iii, 14.) Epirus now forms pet ¢ 
Albania, The Albanians are probably deme 
of the ancient Illyrians, who took passession ¢ Oe > 
populated country under the Roman or the rary 3 
zantine empire. On the conquest of Constantin} = * 
the Latins in 1204, a member of the celebrate: br- 
zantine family of Comnenus established an ince 
dent dynasty in Epirus; and the despots of Abs 
as they were called, continued for two centuries: =, 
second in power to the emperors of Constante 4% 
The last of these rulers, George Castriot, resist 
more than 20 years the whole forces of the (ia? 
empire; and it was not till his desth in 1465 0 
Albania was annexed to the Turkish dominoms 

The chief towns in Epirus were :— 

1. In Chaonia. Upon the rvad near the cast 
from N. to S.: PALAESTE; Cuimagsa; PHOEX®S: 
ButTnrotem; CrsTRia, also called Hium # Ts 
in the district Cestrine. [Cesrerne.} Wes af 


Plut. | road, upon the coast :, Oncngsucs; Casee® 
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East of the road in the interior: PuaNotre; He t- | good description of it (p.639). As a man sailed 


CRANON. 

2. In Thesprotia. Upon the road leading from 
Cestria southwards: Evrora (?); Panposta, on 
the Acheron; Evarreta or Enarei1a; Cassope; 
Moorous. West of this road, upon the coast: 
Synora; Cuermentum; ToryNne: BucHAeTiIUM; 
Evara. Between this road and the coast: Grra- 
war; Ernyra, afterwards called Cichyrus. In the 
interior: Eunrmenar (?); Issorta; Batiar (?). 

3. In Molossia. From N. to S.: Puorice; Trc- 
wos; Dopona; Passarnon; Cuarcis; Puynace; 
Hormeum. 

In the annexed coin the heads on the obverse are 
bese of Zeus and Hera: the ox on the reverse may 
have reference either to the excellence of the Epirot 
en, or to its being the victim sacred to Zeus, On 
ill coins we find the name of the people in the Doric 
lem AMEIPQTAN, and not HIIEIPATON. (Eck- 
vel, vol. ii, p. 160, foll.) (Niebuhr, //ist. of Rome, 
rol. iit, p. 450, seq.; Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. 
549, seq. ; Merleker, Histor. geogr. Darstellung 
ies Landes und der Bewohner von Epiros, Kinigs. 
i841; Leake, Northern Greece; Bowen, Mount 
tthas, Thessaly, and Epirus, 1852.) 
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EPETUM. [Aepy.] 

EPETIUM (‘Exériov: Eth. 'Ewerivos, Ptol. ii. 16. 
(4; Plin. iii. 25), a town of the Issii (Polyb. xxxii. 
8), in Llyricum, with a harbour (Portus Epetius, 
‘ext. Tad.). Remains of this town are found near 
tobretz. (Cornp. Map in Wilkinson, Dalmatia and 
vatenegro, vol. ii.) [E. B. J.] 
EPHESUS (“Epecos: Eth.'Epéows, ‘Epeoirns, 
Loerets), a city in Lydia, one of the twelve Ionian 
ites (Herod. i. 142), on the south side of the 
ayetres, and near its mouth. The port was called 


a 


was so old as the Trojan War (p. 620). Ac- 
wiing to a myth (Steph. B. a. v. “Epecos), 
place was origi called Smyrna, from Smyrna 
Amazon: i also called Samorna, and 
Ortygia, and Ptelea. The name 
said to be from one of the Ama- 
name Ptelea appears in an inserip- 
period which was copied by 
Pliny (v. 29) has also pre- 
of the Amazonian origin of 
a name Alope, which the place had at 
time of the Trojan War; a story found in Hy- 
Pliny also mentions the name Morges. 
of the Amazons is connected with the 
Artemis, the deity of Ephesus. Pausanias 
2 §6) has a legend about the temple of 
ghewas being founded by Ephesus, the son of the 
ver Caystrus, and Cresus an autochthon. 
Strabo, who had been at Ephesus, gives a pretty 
vou. 1. 


= 


rs 


northward through the channel that separates Samos 
from Mycale, he came to the sea-coast of the Ephesia, 
part of which belongs to the Samii. North of the 
Panionium was Neapolis, which once belonged to 
Ephesus, but in Strabo’s time to the Samii, who had 
received it in exchange for Marathesium. Next 
was Pygela, a small place with a temple of Artemis 
Munychia, a settlement of Agamemnon, according to 
a legend; and next the port called Panormus, which 
contained a temple of Artemis Ephesia; and then 
the city. On this same coast, a little above the sea, 
there was also Ortygia, a fine grove of various kinds 
of trees, and particularly cypress. The stream 
Cenchrius flowed through it. The stream and the 
place were connected with a legend of Lato and the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. Ortygia was the 
nurse who assisted Lato in her labour. Above the 
grove was a mountain Solmissus, where the Curetes 
placed themselves, and with the clashing of their 
arms prevented the jealous Hera, who was on the 
watch, from hearing the cries of Lato. There were 
several temples in this place, old and new: in the 
old temples there were ancient wooden statues; but 
in the later temples others (oxoAud ipya*). There 
was Lato holding a staff, and Ortygia standing by 
her with a child on each arm. The Cares and 
Leleges were the settlers of Ephesus, according to 
one story (Strabo), and these two peoples or two 
names are often mentioned together. But Phere- 
cydes (Strab. p. 632) says that the Paralia of Ionia 
was originally occupied by Carians from Miletus to 
the parts about Mycale and Ephesus, and the re- 
mainder as far as Phocaea by Leleges. The natives 
were driven out of Ephesus by Androclus and his 
lIonians, who settled about the Athenaeum and the 
Hypelaeus, and they also occupied a of the 
higher country (ris NMapwpeias) about the Coressus. 
Pausanias rves a tradition that Androclus drove 
out of the country the Leleges, whom he takes to be 
a branch of the Carians, and the Lydians who occu- 
pied the upper city; but those who dwelt about the 
temple were not molested, and they came to terms 
with the Ionians. This tradition shows that the old 
temple was not in the city. The tomb of Androclus 
was still shown in the time of Pausanias, on the road 
from the temple past the Olympieium, and to the 
Pylae Magnetides; the figure on the tomb was an 
armed man (vii. 2. § 6, &c.). This place on the 
hill was the site of the city until Croesus’ time, as 
Strabo says. Croesus warred against the Ionians of 
Ephesus (Herod. i. 26), and besieged their city, at 
which time during the siege (so says the text) the 
Ephesii dedicated their city to Artemis by fastening 
the city to the temple by a rope. It was seven 
stadia between the old city, the city that was then 
besieged, and the temple. This old city was the 
city on the Paroreia, After the time of Croesus the 
people came down into the plain, and lived about 
the “present” temple (Strabo) to the time of 
Alexander. 

King Lysimachus built the walls of the city that 
existed in Strabo’s time; and as the people were not 
willing to remove to the new city, he waited for a 
violent rain, which he assisted by stopping up the 
channels that carried off the water, and so drowned 
the city, and made the people glad to leave it. Lysi- 





* This word owoAid has never been explained. 
Tyrrwhitt altered it to Xxéwa. See Groskurd’s note 
on the passage (7rans. Strab, vol. iii. p. 14). 
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machus called his new city Arsino# after his wife, 
but the name did not last long. The story of the 
destruction of the old city, which was on very low 
ground, is told by Stephanus (s. v."Epeoos) some- 
what differently from Strabo. He attributes the 
destruction tb a violent storm of rain, which swelled 
the river. The town was situated too low; and as 
the Caystrus is subject to sudden risings, it was 
damaged or destroyed, as modern towns sometimes 
have been which were planted too near a river, 
‘Thousands were drowned, and valuable property was 
lost. Stephanus quotes a small poem of Duris of 
Elaea made on the occasion, which attributes that 
calamity to the rain and the sudden rising of the 
river. Nothing is known of Duris, and we must 
suppose that he lived about the time of the destruc- 
tion of Ephesus, or about B.c.322. (Comp. Eustath. 
ad Dionys. vy. 827, who quotes the first two lines of 
the epigramma of Duris.) Pausanias (i. 9. § 7) 
states that Lysimachus removed to his new Ephesus 
the people of Colophon and Lebedus, from which 
time the ruin of these two towns may be dated, 
[ CoLopnon. ] 

The history of Ephesus, though it was one of the 
chief of the Ionian towns, is scanty. As it was 
founded by Androclus the son of Codrus,’ the kingly 
residence (BaoiAciov, whatever the word means) of 
the Ionians was fixed there, as they say (Strab. p. 
633), “and even to now those of the family are 
named kings (BacrAeis) and have certain honours, 
the first seat in the games, and purple as a sign of 
royalty, a staff instead of a sceptre, and the posses- 
sion or direction of the rites of Eleusinian Deme- 
ter” (comp. Herod. i. 147). Ephesus was it seems 
from an early period a kind of sacred city, for 
Thueydides (iii. 104), when he is speaking of the 
ancient religious festival at Delos to which the 
Tonians and the surrounding islanders used to go with 
their wives and children, adds, “as now the Iones 
to the Ephesia.” Strabo (p. 633) has also pre- 
served the tradition of Ephesus having been called 
Smyrna, and he has a very confused story about th 
Smyrnaei leaving the Ephesii to found Smyrna 
Proper. [Smyrxa.] He quotes Callinus as eyi- 
dence of the people of Ephesus having been ome 
named Smyrnaei, and Hipponax to prove that a spo 
in Ephesus was named Smyrna. This spot lay 
between Trecheia and the Acte of Lepra; and this 
Lepra was the hill Prion which was above th: 
Ephesus of Strabo’s time, and contained part of th 













wall, He concludes that the Smyrna of old Eph 

sus was near the gymnasium of the later town : 

Ephesus, between Trecheia and The 

Athenaeum yeeuyithout the limits of the later 
The Gj in an invasion of wes' 

took Sa cropolis ( Herod. 

reign ‘ 
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on his march from Asia to Bocotia, and he deposited | and the Heraeum of Samos, the great temple at 


there the share that had been entrusted to him of 
the tenth that had been appropriated to Apollo and 
Artemis of the produce of the slaves which the Ten 
Thousand sold at Cerasus on their retreat. This 
fact shows that the temple at Ephesus was one of 


the great ho to the Ionic Hellenes. (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3. § 4, &e.) The worship of the goddess 


was carried by the Phocaeans to Massalia( Marseille), 
and thence to the Massaliot settlements. (Strab. pp. 
15%, 160, 179, 180, 184.) Dianium or Artemisium, 
ve the coast of Spain, was so called from having a 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis. 

This enlarged temple of Artemis was burnt down 
tv Hernstratus, it is said on the night on which 
Alexander was born. The temple was rebuilt again, 
ind probably on the same site. The name of the 
wehitect is corrupted in the text of Strabo, but it is 
sepposed that the true reading is Dinocrates, Alex- 
wider, when he entered Asia on his Persian expe- 
litien, offered to pay all that had been expended on 
he new temple and all that it would still cost, if he 
night be allowed to place the inscription on it; by 
thich, as the answer of the Ephesii shows, who de- 
fined his proposal, was meant his placing his name 
the temple as the dedicator of it to the goddess. 
The Epbesii undertook the building of their own 
maple, to which the women contributed their orna- 
mota, and the people gave their property, and 
amething was raised by the sale of the old pillars. 
ist it was 220 years before the temple was finished. 

The temple was built on low marshy ground to 
ave it from earthquakes, as Pliny says (xxxvi. 14), 
et Leake suggests another reason. The tall Ionic 
clamn was more appropriate for a building in a 
isin, and the shorter Doric column looked better on 
i height. Leake observes “that all the greatest 
ad most costly of the temples of Asia, except one, 
we built on low and marshy spots.” The Ephesii 
m always to have stuck to the old site of the 
emple, and it is probable that they would have 
dared the new one there, even if their columns had 
we Dorie instead of Ionic. 


The foundations of the new temple were laid on | 


teli-tammed charcoal and wool. The length of the 
nikting was 425 feet, and the width 220. The 
uluznas were 127, “‘ each made by a king,” as Pliny 
am. The columns were 60 feet high, and 36 
tere carved, and one of them by Scopas. The 
yietylia or stones that rested over the intercolum- 


ition, or on the part of the columns between the | 


apitals and the frieze, were of immense size. It 
eld take a book, says Pliny, to describe all the 
emple; and Democritus of Ephesus wrote one upon 
‘(Athen xii, p. 525). Leake (Asia Mimor, p. 346) 
eppeses that the temple had a double row of 21 
‘ans on each side, and a triple row of 10 columns 
ithe twoends. This will make 120 columns, for 
4 colamns have been counted twice. If we add 
\eotamns in antis at each end of the building, this 
tt make the whole number 128, for the number 


‘37 cannet be right. Leake has made his plan of | 


he temple in English feet, on the same scale as the 
ther plans of temples (p. 351); for he observes 
‘at we cannot tell whether Pliny used the Greek 
*the Roman foot, The English foot is somewhat 


‘ger than the Roman, and less than the Greek. | 


‘ar the of comparison it is immaterial what 
et is used. This was the largest of the Greek 
‘ples, The area of the Parthenon at Athens was 








Agrigentum and the Olympieium at Athens were all 
less than the temple of Ephesus, The area of the 
Olympieium was only about two-thirds of that of the 
Ephesian temple. 

After the temple, that is, the construction of the 
building, was finished, says Strabo, “ the Ephesians 
provided the abundant other ornaments by the free- 
will offering of the artists,” that is, the native artists 
of Ephesus, This is the meaning that Groskurd 
gives to the obscure passage of Strabo (7H exriuhoe 
tav Snuiovpyerv): and it is at least a probable 
meaning (7ransl. Strab. vol. iii. p. 17). But the 
altar was almost entirely filled with the work of 
Praxiteles, Strabo was also shown some of the 
work of Thraso, a Penelope and the aged Eurycleia. 
The temple contained one of the great pictures 
of Apelles, the Alexander Ceraunophoros (Plin. 
xxxv. 10; Cic. c. Verr. ii. 4. c. 60). The priests 
were eunuchs, culled Megalobuzi. (Comp. Xen. 
Anab. vy. 3. § 8.) They were highly honoured, and 
the Ephesii procured from foreign places such as 
were worthy of the office. Virgins were ulso asso- 
ciated with them in the superintendence of the 
temple. It was of old an asylum, and the limits of 
the asylum were often varied. Alexander extended 
them to a stadium, and Mithridates the Great some- 
what further, as far as an arrow went that he shot 
from the angle of the tiling of the roof (49d ris 
‘ywvias tov xepduov). M. Antonius extended the 
limits to twice the distance, and thus comprised 
within them part of the city ; from which we learn 
that the temple was still out of the city, and less 
than 1200 Greek feet from it. Bat this extension 
of the limits was found to be very mischievous, and 
the ordinance of Antonius was abolished by Augus- 
tus. The extension of the limits by Antonius was 
exactly adapted to make one part of the city of 
Ephesus the rogues’ quarter. 

The growth of Ephesus, as a commercial city, 
seems to have been after the time of Alexander, 
It was included within the dominions of Lysimachus, 
whose reign lasted to Bp. c. 281. It afterwards was 
included in the dominions of the kings of Pergamum, 
“ The city,” says Strabo, “has both ship-bouses, 
and a harbour; but the architects contracted the 
mouth of the harbour at the command of king 
Attalus, named Philadelphus. The king supposing 
that the entrance would become deep enough for 
large merchant vessels, and also the harbour, which 
had up to that time been made shallow by the 
alluviutn of the Caystrus, if a mole were placed in 
front of the entrance, which was very wide, ordered 
it to be constructed. But it turned out just the 
opposite to what he expected ; for the alluvium 
being thus kept in made all the harbour shallower 
as far as the entrance; but before this time, the 
floods and the reflux of the sea took off the alluvium 
and carried it out to sea.” Strabo adds, that in his 
time, the time of Augustus, “ the city in all other re. 
spects, owing to the favourable situation, is increasing 
daily, for it is the greatest place of trade of all the 
cities of Asia west of the Taurns.” The neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus also produced good wine. 

After the mouth of the Caystrus, says Strabo, is 
a lake formed by the sea, named Selinusia (Groskurd, 
Tranal. Strab. vol. iii. p. 19, note, gives his reasong 
for preferring the reading Selenusia); and close to 
it another lake, which communicates with the Se. 
linnsia, both of which bring in a preat revenue. 


t somfourth of that of the temple of Ephesus; | The kings (those of Pergamum, probably) took them 
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away from the goddess, though they belonzed to her. | the Ephesii for their treachery. The Rann ext- 


* 
« 


The Romans gave them hack to the goddess 
again the publieant by foree seized on the revenue | 
that was cot from them ; but Artemidorus, as hesavs | 
himself, being sent te Rome, recovered the lakes for 
the gudde-s; and the city of Ephesus set up his 
golden (cikded) statue in the temple. Pliny (v.29) 
seems to say that there were two rivers Selemuntes 


at Ephesns, amd that the temple of Diana lay be- 


tween thei, 
with the Jakes, which were on the north side of the 
Caystras, as the French editor of Chandler correctly 
observes ; and Plipy has probably confounded the 
iver and the lakes. The mountain Gallesus (4 /e- 
man) separated the territury of Ephesus, north of the 
Caystrus, from that ef Colophon. When Tbvnnibal 
fled to Asia, he met king Antiochus near Ephesus 
(Appian, Syr. c. 4); and whea the Roman com- 
Inissioners went to Asia to see Antiochus, they bad 
agewl dealaf talk with Haunibal while they were 
waiting for the king, who was in Pisidia, Antiochus, 
dunas his war with the Romans, winters! at 
Ephesus, at which tune he had the design of adding 


Bit these rivers have nothing te do | 


to his empire all the cities of Asia, (Liv. xxxiin 


38). Ephesus was then the king's head-quarters, 


The king's Geet foueht a tatth with the fleet of the | 


Romans and Furmenes at the port Corveus, “ which 
is above Cyssus” (Liv. xxxvi.43); and Polyxenidas, 
the admiral of Antiochus, bem deteatet, tied back 
to the port of Ephesus (noc. 18d) [Casysres.] 
After the great defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia, 
near Sipylus, by L. Cornelius Seipio, Polyxenidas 
left Ephesus, and the Retains veenpicd it. The 
tormman consul divided his army into three parts, 
and wintered at Masnesia on the Mavander, Tralles, 
and Ephesus, CLiv, xxxvit, 45). On the settle- 
ment of Asia after toe war, the Romans rewarded 
their ally Eninenes, koog of Persatmiun, with Ephe- 
sus, in addition to other towns and countries, 
When the last Attalus of Perganium died (mn. e. 133) 
aml lett his states to the Normans, Aristenicas, the 
son of an Epbhesian woran by king Eumenes, as the 
Inether said, attempted to seize the kingdom of 
Pergamum, ‘The Ephesit resisted hin, and defeated 
him in a naval fight off Cyme,  (Strab. p. 646). 
The Romans now formed their province of Asia 
(8. ¢. 129), of which Ephesus was the chief place, 
and the usual residence of the Renan governor. 
One of the Conventus Juritici was also named froin 
Ephesus, which became the chief town for the al- 
Ministration of justice, and of a distriet which come 
prised the Caesaricises, Metropolitae, Cilbiani inte. 
riores et suyperiores, Mysomacedones, Mastaurenses, 
Briulhitae, Uypaepeni, Dioshicritae.” (Pliny, ZN. 
¥. 23), 

When Mithridates entered Tonia, the Ephesii 
and other towns gladly received him, and the 
Ephesii threw down the statues of the Romans. 
(Appian, Withee? ec. 21), In the general massaere 
of the Romans, which Mithridates directed, the 
Ephe-ii did uot respect their own asylum, but they 
dragged out these who had taken refuge there and 
put them to death,  Mithridates, on his visit to | 
western Asia, marricd Monime, the daughter of | 
Plulopoemen of Steatonicea in Caria, and he made | 
Philopoemen his bailnd (émirKomos) of his town of | 
Ephesus. Bat the Epkesii, who were never distine” 
guished for keeping on one side, shortly after mur- 
dered Zenvbius, a general of Mithridates, the same 
Who carried the Chiaus off, [Cutos.} L. Cornelius 
Sulla, after his victories over Mithridates, punished 








; 


‘ in public affairs, wrote history, and astmaaiet 


but | moned the chief men of the Asiatic cities to Eyorss. 


aud from tas tribunal addressed them in s seers. 
in which, after rating them weil, be imposed a bert 
contribution on them, and gave notice that be sox 
treat as enemies all who did not ober tus oem 
This was the end of the politcal bsuwy ¢ 
Fphesus. 

Ephesus was now the usual place at wiirt t+ 
Romans landed when they came to Ana Wes 
Cicero (B. ¢. 521) was going to ins pom & 
Cilicia, he says that the Ephesii received ba a? 
he had come to be their governor (ad 44 ¢ 13) 
P. Metellus Scipio, who was at Ephesus stor 
before the battle of Pharsalia, was gang te a 
money that hak been deposited from ancient Ute 3 
the ternple at Ephesas, when he was summon 
Ca. Pompeius te juin him in Epirus. After Ge & 
feat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, M. Aves 
paid a visit to Ephesus, and offered splenda sac 
tices to the greldess, He pardoned the pertuas 4 
Brutus and Cassius, who had taken refage @ Dt 
temple, except two; and it may have been @ 03 
occasion that he issued that order in fayoar d Us 
rocues of Ephesus which Augustus repealed A® 
tonius summened the people of Asia, who werd 
Ephesus represented by their commissieners i 
after reespitulating the kindness that they bat « 
perienced from the Rotians, and the aid the ey 
had given to Brntus and Cassius, be teki then tee 
he wanted money; and that as they had gre 
enemies ten years’ taxes in two vears, UeT Cat 
give him ten years’ taxes in one; and that ther boul 
be thankful for being Jet off more easily this bt 
deserved. The Grecks made a lamentalic ape 9 


his merey, urging that they had given Brats 54 


Cassius money under compulsion; that ty * 
even given up their plate and ornaments, Birt 


_ been coined inte money before their eves. Antecut 


at last graciously sizuified that he woaki be cams 
With nine years’ taxes, to be paed ia two Pes 
(Appian, B.C. v. 4, &e.) It was daring the & 
that Antonins, according to Dion Cassis (ura 344 
took the brothers of Cleopatra from ther satel? 
in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and pat bes ® 
death; but Appian (B.C. v. 9) says that 4 
Arsino’é, Cleopatra's sister, and that she eas 282 
from sanctuary in the temple of Artemis Le 
phryne at Miletus. Appian’s account is the 
trustworthy, for he speaks of the priest & Epo™ 
“whom they call Megabyzus,” narrow|y escapes 2° 
vengeance of Antonius, because he had ace mea 
Arsing’ as a queen. Before the sea-fight at A= 
the fleet of M. Antonius and Cleopatra was cal 
at Ephesus, and he came there with Cheops MMe 
the battle of Actium, Caesar Octavianas po 


Ephesus and Nicaea, the chief cities of Ass oe 


Bithynia, respectively to dedicate tempes 2 
deified dictator Caesar. 

Strabo terminates his description of Eptests ™ 
a list of the illustrious natives, among "3c ™ 
Heraclitus, surnamed the Obscure; ate Herat 
who was banished by the citizens for his metus ve 
is the Herm dorns who is said to have ssaiste 0 
Roman Decemviri in drawing up the Tables (\° 
1. 2. 2.§ 4.) Hipponax the poet was oe © 


| Ephesian, and Parrhasius the punter. Sire © 


mentions Apeiles as an Ephesian, bot that # om 
certain. Of modern inen of note be mestieas 


Alexander, surnamed the Light, who was — 
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reographical poems in hexameter verse. Strabo does 
mt mention Callinns, and it would seem, that as he 
ipenks of him elsewhere, he did not take him to be 
i Ephesian; and, among the men nearer his own | 
ime, he has not mentioned the geographer Artemi- 
larus in this passage, though he does mention Arte- 
nidorns, the same man, as being sent to Rome about 
he lakes and the revenues from them, Accordingly, | 
(eray and Ciroskurd suppose that the name Arte- 
sidorus has dropped out of the MSS. of Strabo, and 
hat Strabo mast have mentioned him with Alex- 
oxler the Light. 

When Strabo was at Ephesus, in the days of | 
\egustus, the town was in a state of great prospe- 
ity. The trade of Ephesus had extended so far, 
jut the minium of Cappadocia, which used to be 
wried to Sinope, now went to Ephesus. Apameia, 
tthe source of the Marsyas, was the secoml com- 
urrvial plaoe in the Roman province of Asia, | 
tphesas being the first, for it was the place that 
eoeited all the commodities from Greece aud Italy. | 
Stmb. pp 540,577.) There was a read from 
ipiesus to Antiocheia on the Maecander, through | 
aenesia on the Maeander, Tralles, and Nysa. 
‘ny Antiocheia the road went to Carura [Ca- | 
wea], on the borders of Caria and Phrygia, From 
arura the mad was continued to Laodice‘a, Apa- 
bess, Metropolis, Chelidonii (a corrupt word, which 
} sopposed to represent Philomelium), and Ty- 
weam ; then it ran through Lycaonia through 
aeicria, the Burnt, to Coropassus; and from | 
ropassns, Which was in Lycaonia, to Garsaura in 
“sppadocia, on the borders; then through Soandus 
mi Sedakora to Mazaca [Carsarea], the metro- 
epos of the Cappadocians ; and from Mazaca | 
trough Herphae to Tomisa in Sophene, (Strab. pp. 
47, 663.) 

I: does not appear from Strabo how the Ephesii 
wzaged the affuirs of the town in his time. He | 
aks of a senate (yepovoia) being made by Lysi- 
mchns, and the senate with certain persons called 
b+ Epicleti managed the affairs of the city. We 
tv conclude that it had a Boule, and also a 
‘tus of popular assembly. A town clerk of | 
ohesas (ypayuareds), a common functionary in | 
week cities, ig mentioned. (Acts of the Apost. xix. 
5.) An imperfect inscription, copied by Chishull | 
Travels in Turkey, &c. p. 20), shows that there 
tas an office (4pxeiov) in Ephesus for the registry | 
f titles within the territory. 

la the time of Tiberius there were great com. 
omits of the abuses of asyla. The Ephesii (Tacit. 
im, ti, 61) were heard before the Roman senate in 
rence of the asylum of Artemis, when they told the 
‘hele mythical stosy of the origin of the temple ; 
wy also referred to what Hercules had done for the 
maple; and, coming bearer to the business, they said 
mi the Persians had always respected it, and after | 
tem the Macedonians, and finally the Romans. Plu- | 
ach (De vitando aere alieno, c. 31) says that the 
snjie was an asylum for debtors, and it is pro- 
aie that the precincts were generally well filled. 
ths reign of Nero, Barea Soranys, during his go- 
vrinent of Asia, tried to open the port, which the | 
et judgment of the king of Pergamum and his 
waitects had spoiled. (Tacit. Ann. xvi. 23.) 

When St. Paul visited Ephesus (Acts of the | 
ipewt. xix.), one Demetrius, “a silversmith which | 
mice silver shrines for Diana, brought no small 
mn unto the craftsmen.” He called his men toge- 
ft, and showed them that their trade was in 
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danger from the preaching of Paul, who tanght 
“that they be no gods, which are made with hands; 
so that not only this our craft is in danger to be 
set at nought; but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnifi- 


cence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the 


world worshippeth.” The town clerk, by a pradent 
and moderate speech, settled the tumult. Among 
other things, he told them that the image of Diana 
fell down from Jupiter. Pliny (xvi. 40) mentions 
an old woodea statue of Diana at Ephesus. Licinius 
Mucianas, a contemporary of Pliny, had examined it, 
and he said that it had never been changed, though 
the temple had been restored seven tines. The re- 
presentative of the Asiatic goddess was not that of 
the huntress Artemis of the Hellenes. Mitiller ob 
servesthat, “Artemis, as the guardian of the Ephesian 
temple, which, according to the myth, was founded 
by the Amazons, appears in an Asiatic Amazonian 
costume. The worship of ber image, which was 
widely spread, and in the later imperial period re- 
peated innumerable times in statues and on coins, is 
connected with the Hellenic representations of Ar- 
temis by no visible link.” (Handbuch der Archaeo- 
logie.) The old statue that fell down from Jupiter 


may have been a stone, an aérolite; and the wooden 


statue that Mucianus saw, some very rude piece of 


| work. According to Minucins Felix (c.21), the 


Ephesian Diana was represeuted with many breasts. 
(See the notes on Tacit. Ana. iii. 61, ed, Oberlin.) 

The apostle established a Christian charch at 
Ephesus, and we learn from what he said to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, when they met him 
at Miletus (Acts, xx. 17-31), that he had lived 
there three years. He afterwards addressed a letter 
to the Ephesians, which forms part of the canonical 
New Testament. In the book of Revelations (ii. 1, 
&c.) the church of Ephesus is placed first among the 
seven churches of Asia. The heathen and the Chris- 
tian church of Ephesus subsisted together for some 
time. The great festival called 7d xowdv 'Aolas 
was held in several of the chief towns in turn, of 
which Ephesus was one. In a. p. 341 the third 
general council was held at Ephesus. The Asiarchs 
who are mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 
31), on the occasion of the tumult in Ephesus, are 
probably ,as Schleusner says, the representatives from 
the cities of Asia, who had the charge of the re- 
ligious solemnities ; or they may have been the 
Asiarchs of Ephesus only. Under the Christian 
emperors Ephesus has the title of ) spaétrn xal 
Beyiorn pntpdmodus THs “Aclas. 

The remains of Ephesus are partly buried in 
rubbish, and overgrown with vegetation. They are 
near a place now called Ayasaluk. These remains 
have been visited and described by many travellers, 
but it is difficult withont a plan of the ground to 
understand the descriptions. Spon and Wheler 
visited the place in 1675, and described it after the 
fashion of that day (vol. i. p.244). The ruins have 
also been described by Chishull (7rarels in Turkey, 


' &c. p. 23, &c.), and at some length by Chandler 


(Asia Minor, c. 32, &c.), and by many other 
more recent travellers. The disappearance of such 
a huge mass as the temple of Diana can only 
be explained by the fact of the materials having 
been carried off for modern buildings; and probably 
this and other places near the coast supplied ma- 
terials for Constantinople. The soi] in the valley 
has also been raised by the alluvinm of the river, 
and probably covers many cold substructions. The 
3u 3 
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temple of Ephesus, being the centre of the pagan! not be confounded with those which are in the &- 
worship in Asia, would be one of the first to suffer ' rection of Atasaluck.” Hamilton supposes that ths 
from the iconoclasts in the reign of Theodosius I, Olympicitum may have stood in the space tetwres 
when men in blaek, as Libanius calls them, over- the temple of Artemis and the theatre in the mizs- 
turned the altars, and defaced the teinples. When bourhood of the agora, where he found the rnacs 
the great Diana of the Ephesians was turned out of | of a large Corinthian temple, which is that wir 
lier hore, the building could serve no other purpose | Chandler describes. 

than to be used as a stone quarry. Hamilton describes the Hellenic wail of Lysxa- 

Chandler found the stadium of Ephesus, one side’ chus as extending along the heights of Cores 
of which was on the hill which he identifies with | “for nearly a mile and three quarters, in a SE sad 
Prion, and the opposite side which was next to the | NW, direction, from the heights immediate!y > the 
plain was raised on arches, He found the length | §, of the gymnasium to the tower called the Pree 
to be 687 feet. He also describes the remains of) of St. Paul, but which is in fact one of the toren f 
the theatre, which is mentioned in the tumult which | the ancient wall, closely resembling many etbes 
was caused at Ephesus by St. Paul's preaching. which occur at various intervals. The portion ets: 
Fellows (Asia Minor, p. 274) observes that there connected Mount Prion with Mount Coressns, ari a 
cin be no doubt about the site of the theatre. which was the Magnesian Gate, appears to have bee 
Chandler saw also the remains of an odeun or music jmmediately to the east of the gymrasiam” Te 
hall. There are the remains of a temple of the Co- | wall is well built. Hamilton gives a drawirg da 
rinthian order, which was about 130 feet long, and | perfect gateway in the wall, with a peculiar arc. 
80 wide. The cella was built of massive stones.) He observed also another wall extending fram ws 
The columns were 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and | theatre over the top of Mount Prion, and thence t 
the whole height, including the base and capitals, | the eastern extremity of the stadium. He thas 
above 46 feet. The shafts were fluted, and of a that this may be the oldest wall. Besides this m2 
single piece of stone. The best preserved of these and that supposed to be Lysimachus‘, already é-- 
columns that Chandler saw was broken into two scribed, he found another wall, principally of bexk, 
parts. The frieze contained a portion of bold seulp- , which he supposes to have been built by the Bymc- 
ture, Which represented some foliage and young boys. 
The quarries on Prion or Pion, for the name is! 
written both ways, supplied the marble for the: 
temples of Ephesus. Trion, as Strabo has it, was 
also called Lepre Acte; it was shove the city of 
Strabo's time, and on it, as he says, was part of the 
wall. 

Hamilton (Researches, &e. vol. ii. p. 24), one of | 
the latest travellers who has visited Ephesus, spent 
several days there, He tlunks that the site of the 
great temple is in some “ mussive structures near 
the western extremity of the town, which overlook 
the swamp or marsh where was the ancient har- 
hour.” This is exactly the spot where it ought to 
he according to Strabo's description. The place 
which Hainilton describes is “ immediately in front 
of the port, raised upon a base thirty or forty feet 
high, and approached by a grand flight of steps, 
the ruins of which are still visible in the centre of 
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the pile.” Harnilton observes that “ brick arches ae es 
ani other works have also been raised on various PLAN OF EPHESUS.® 

portions of the walls; but this was probably done by A. Harbour, now filled up. 

the Christians after the destruction of the temple B. Koad to Colophon. 


and the removal of the columns by Constantine,| CC. River Caystrus. 


when a church was erected on its ruins.” The oe ie py abags ’ 
supposition that the basement of the temple has been | FF. Coressus, 
buried by the alluvium of the Cayster is very pro. | GG- Prion. ; 

. - _ Hil. Road to Magnesia. 


perly rejected by Hamilton, who has pointed out the Il. Road to Sardes and Smyrna 
probable site. Pliny describes a spring in the city, eae ee we swamp. 
0 8¢-ftallicia. echin . a hts . CK. River Selinus. 
and names it Callipia, which may be the Alitaea of I. Templeof Artemis of Eebous. 
Pausanias, Hamilton found a beautiful spring to 2. Great building belonging to the harbour, imeat* 
the north of the harbour; the head of the spring ee rectly ei on nee temple of Artem — 
_ ‘ ae : fs . - AoOrA surrounc yp . 
was about 200 yards from the temple. The dis- 4. Corinthian temple. 
tance of the temple, supposed to be near the port, 5. Tombs. 
from the old city on the heights seems to agree . Yea a 
with the story in Herodotus (i. 26). The position 8. aren thaaktd. 
of the tomb of Androclus, as described by Pausanins, 9. Stadium, 
is quite consistent with this supposed site of the 10, Magnesian gates. 


great temple. Hamilton observes that the road > EEeaeen 


which Pausanias deseribes “must have Jed along 
the valley between Prion and Coressus, which ex- * This plan is from 
tends towards Magnesia, and is crossed by the line | the readers of this = 
of walls erected by Lysimachus. The Magnesian suppose that every ° 
Gates would also have stood in this valley, and must | sidered as rightly fi 
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tines when the town had diminished in size: “ con- 
siderable remains of this may still be traced at the 
fet of Mount Coressus, extending from near the 
theatre westward to the port and temple of Diana.” 
There are remains of an aqueduct at Ephesus, Spon 
sod Wheler also describe a series of arches as being 
five or six miles from Ephesus on the road to Scala 
Nova, with an inscription in honour of Diana and 
the emperors Tiberius and Augustus, 

Hamilton a few inscriptions at Ephesus 
(vol. ii. p. 455). Chandler copied others, which were 
pablished in his “ Inscriptiones Antiquae,” &c. In 
the * Antiquities of Ionia,” vol. ii., there are views of 
the remains of Ephesus, and plans. Some of the 
coins of Ephesus of the Roman period have a reclining 
figure that represents the river Cayster, with the 
legend Epeouwy Kavotpos. Arundell ( Discourses 
is Asia Minor, vol. ii.) has collected some particulars 
sbout the Christian history of Ephesus. The reader 
may also consult the “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” 
by Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 66, &c. 

The name of the village of Aiasaluck near Smyrna 
& generally said to be a corruption of “Ay:os Ged- 
Aeyos,a name of St. John, to whom the chief Christian 
tharch of Ephesus was dedicated (Procop. de Aedif. 
1). But, as Arundell observes, this is very absurd: 
and be supposes it to bea Turkish name. Tamerlane 
@ramped here after he had taken Smyrna, The 
mane is written Ayaszlic by Tamerlane’s historian 
Cherefeddin Ali (French Translation, by Petis de la 
retx, vol. iv. p. 58). It has been conjectured that 


Tunerlane destroyed the place, but his historian 
mrs nothing about that. Ephesus had perished be- 
fore the days of Tamerlane. 


(6.1) 





COIN OF EPHESUS. 


EPHRAIM. 1. One of the twelve tribes of Is- 
mel, (PALArstixa.] 

2 (Eppalu), a city named only by St. John 
(xi 54), without any clue to its position, except 
that it was éyyis rips ephuov, probably the wild 
wd rocky wilderness of Judea, north-east of Jeru- 
salem, usually so designated in the New Testament. 
This position would answer well enongh to the 
Situation assigned it by Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. 
Eopdr), who describes it as a large village eight 
miles distant from Jerusalern to the north, where, 
however, St. Jerome reads 20 miles. In confirma- 
tien of this is the mention of the small town of 
Uphraim, im connection with Bethel, by Josephus 
(8. J. iv. 9. 8 9), and the desert is probably the 
‘ame which is called in Joshua (xviii. 12) the 
viklerness of Beth-aven, and Mount Bethel in viii. 
- (comp. xvi. 1.) (Reland, Palaest. pp. 376, 377.) 

Ur. Robinson believes it to be the same as “Ephraim 
with the towns thereof,” which Abijah took from 
Jercboam (cir. B.c. 957), also mentioned in con- 
metion with Bethel (2 Chron. xiii. 19). Assuming 
‘*. Jerome's statement of the distance to be correct, 
te identifies Ephraim with “the lofty site of the 
mxtern £l-Taiyibeh, situated two hours NE. of 
Bethel, and six hours and twenty minutes NNE. 
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of Jerusalem (reckoning three Roman miles to the 
hour), adjacent to and overlooking the broad tract 
of desert country lying between.it and the valley 
of the Jordan.” (Robinson, Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, note on pt. vi. § 93.) He finds it also 
in the Ophrah of Benjamin mentioned in Josh. 
xviii. 23, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. Possibly, also, “ Mount 
Ephron,” mentioned in the northern border of the tribe 
of Judah, may be the mountain district of Benjamin, 
deriving its name from this city. (Josh. xv. 9.) 

3. A woody country on the east of Jordan in 
Gilead, where the decisive battle between David and 
his revolted son was fought, one of whose oaks 
proved fatal to Absalom. (2 Sam. xviii. 6.) [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA (‘Eoipn), the name of several ancient 
cities in Greece. Meineke (ad Steph. B. p. 275) 
connects the word with épopdw, and others suppose 
it to be equivalent to éxupd (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. ii, p. 593); but the meaning of the word can 
only be a matter of consecture. 

E’PHYRA (‘E@vpn). 1. The ancient name of 
Corinth. [Cormtnvs.] 

2. A town of Elis, situated upon the river Selleeis, 
and the ancient capital of Augeias, whom Hercules 
conquered. (Hom. JI. ii. 659, xv. 531: see below, 
No. 4.) Strabo describes Ephyra as distant 120 
stadia from Elis, on the road to Lasion, and says 
that on its site or near it was built the town of 
Oeno# or Boeonoa. (Strab. viii. p. 338, where, for the 
corrupt Kxemévn TH émiBartacclwva, we ought to 
read, with Meineke, xequévy tH en) Aaolwva,) 
Stephanus also speaks of an Ephyra between Pylos 
and Elis, Pylos being the town at the junction of 
the Ladon and the Peneius, (Steph. B. s. v. "Epdpa.) 
From these two accounts there can be little doubt 
that the Ladon, the chief tributary of the Peneius, 
is the Selleeis, which Strabo describes as rising in 
Mount Pholoé. Curtius places Ephyra near the 
modern village of Kiiswra which lies on the Ladon, 
about 120 stadia from Elis, by way of Pylos. Leake 
supposes, with much less probability, that the Sel- 
leeis is the Peneius, and that Ephyra was the more 
ancient name of Elis. (Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. 
i, p. 39, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 6, 7.) 

3. A village of Sicyonia, mentioned by Strabo, 
along with the river Selleeis, as situated near Si- 
cyon. Ross conjectures that some ruins situated 
upon a hill about 20 minutes south-east of Suli re- 
present the Sicyonian Ephyra, (Strab. viii. p. 338; 
Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 56.) 

4. A town of Thesprotia in Epeirus, afterwards 
called Cicuyrvs, according to Strabo. Thucydides 
describes it as situated in the district Elacatia in 
Thesprotia, away from the sea; and it further ap- 
pears from his account, compared with that of 
Strabo, that it stood not far from the discharge of 
the Acheron and the Acherusian Jake into the port 
ealled Glycys Limen. (Thue. i. 46; Strab. vii. p. 
324.) It is placed by Leake and other modern 
travellers at a church, formerly a monastery of St. 
John, distant 3 or 4 miles direct from Porto Fa- 
nari: the church stands on remains of Hellenic walls 
of polygonal masonry. 

The Thesprotian Ephyra appears to be the town 
mentioned in two passages of the Odyssey (i. 259, 
ii. 328). The Ephyri, mentioned in a passace of 
the Iliad (xiii. 301), were supposed by Pausanias to 
be the inhabitants of the Thesprotian town (I’aus, 
ix. 36. § 3); bat Strabo maintained that the poet 
referred to the Thessalian Ephyra (Strab. ix. p. 
442). Some commentators even supposed the 
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Ephyra on the Selleeis (Hom. JL ii. 659, xv. 531) 
to be the Thesprotian town, but Strabo expressly 
maintains that Homer alludes in these passages to 
the Eleian town, [No. 2.]  (Strab, vii. p. 328; 
comp. viii, p. 338.) Pausaniay represents Cichyrus 
as the capital of the ancient kings of Thesprotia, 
where Theseus and Peirithous were thrown inte chains 
by Aidoneus; and its celebrity in the most ancient 
times may also be inferred from a passage of Pindar 
(Paus. i117. § 45 Pind. Nem. vii. 55.) (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 7, vol. iv. pp. 53, 175.) 

5. A town of Thessaly, afterwards called Cranon 
or Crannon. [CRANON. | 

6. A town of the Agraci in Aetolia, of uncertain 
site. (Strab. viii. p. 338.) 

7. An island in the Argolic gulf, supposed by 
Leake to be Spétcia. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 294.) 

EPICNEMI’DIL LOCRI. [Leert.] 

EPICTE’TUS PHRYGIA. | Puryeta.] 

EPIDAMNUS. [Dyenuacnium.] 

EPIDAURUS (‘Emidaupos, Ptol. ii. 16. § 4, Peut. 
Tab.; Epidanram, Plin, iii. 22, Geog. Rav.: Ra- 
gusa-Veechia; Myric, Zaptal), a maritime city of 
Iyricum, of which no notice occurs till the civil 
war between Pompeius and Cacsar, when having de- 
clared in favour of the latter, it was besieged by M. 
Octavius. The opportune arrival of Vatinius re- 
lieved it. (Hirt. B. Aler. 44,45.) Under the Ro- 
mans it became a colony (Vlin. £c.); and, as in the 
cities of the same name in Pelopounesus, Asclepius 
was the principal deity af the Illyrian town. Cone 
stantianus, acting fur Justinian in the Gothic War, 
occupied Epidaurus with bis fleet. (Procop. B. @. 
1.7; Le Beau, Bas Kupire, vol. vill. p. 335.) It 
was afterwards destroved, but there is sume uncer- 
tainty as to the date of that event: it appears that 
the fugitives established themselves at Rausium, 
which in time was altered inte Aagusa, (Const. 
Vorph. de Adm. Imp. 29.) Ragqusa-Vecchia no 
longer contains any remains of Epataurus, and all 
memorials of its site are contined to inscriptions, 
fragments of walls, coins, and other things found by 
excavation. (Wilkinson, Lalmatia and Montenegro, 
vol. i. p. 373; Neigebaur, Die Sudslaren, p. 82; 
Schafarik, Slav. Alt, vol. ii. p. 272; Engel, Gesch. 
von Ragusa, p. 44.) [E. B. J.] 

EVIDAURUS (Enidavpos: Eth. 'Ewdapws), 
a town on the eastern coast of Pelopotinesus, in the 
district called Argolis under the Romans. Through- 
out the flourishing period of Grecian history it was 
an independent state, possessing a small territory 
CEmbdavpia), bounded on the west by the Argeia, 
on the north by the Corinthia, on the south by the 
Troezenia, and on the cast by the Saronic gulf. Epi- 
daurus is situated on a small peninsula, which pro- 
jects from a uarrow plain, surrounded on the land 
side by mountains. In this plain the vine is chietly 
cultivated, as it was in the time of Homer (au- 
meddevt’ "Exidavpoy, Hon. JI. it 561). North of 
the peninsula is a well protected harbour; south of 
it, an open readstead. The original town was con- 
fined to the penitisula, which is 15 stadia in cir- 
cutnference. (Strab, viii. p. 374.) The town also 
extended upon the shore both north and south of the 
peninsula, and embraced the small promontory which 
forms the southern extremity of the northern har- 
bour. Epidaurus is accurately described by Strabo 
(/.¢.) as situated in a recess of the Saronic gulf, 
looking towards the NE., and shut in by high 
mountains, 
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Epidauras possessed only a small territory, bet 
various circumstances contributed to make it a piace 
of importance at an early period. Of thee te pm 
cipal was its temple of Asclepins, situsted at the 
distance of five miles from the city, of which we shall 
speak presently. Epidaurus lay near Aegina and (2 
other islands in the Saronic gulf, aud pearly opp 
the harbours of Athens, from which it Wa distedt 
only a six hours’ sail, It was likewise vearir fue 
east of Argos, from which there was a bictiter w 
Epidaurus, forming the chief lire of communiana 
between Argos and the Saronic gulf. Epelacrs 
was said by Aristotle to have been ongumilts 
Carian settlement. Hence it was cailed Epcara 
Strabo relates that its more ancient name was t2- 
taurus, (Strab. Lh c.; Steph. B. 4. ¢. Exdessr; 
Eustath. ad Hom. Il. ii, 561.) It was aftersara 
colonised by Tonians. According to Aristetie, & at 
colonised by Tonians from the Attic tetradlia 
conjunction with the Heracleidae on their return » 
Peloponnesus (ap, Strad. c.); but it & mr @ 
accordance with the generally received leread 2 


suppose that Epidaurus had been previcasiy ma» 


nised by Jonians, and that these latter were expebet 
by the Dorian invaders, Indeed, this is the sam 
ment of Pausanias, who relates that at the ine d 
the Dorian invasion Epidaurus was govern 
Pityreus, a descendant of Ion, who surreodered the 
country without a contest to Deiphontes ad de 
Argives, and himself retired to Athens with bs o> 
zens. (Pans. ti, 26. § 1, seq.) Deiphontes » rea 
sented as the son-in-law of Temenus, who ans 
Argos as his share of the Dorian congonts, aay 
married Hyrnetho, the daughter of Tewenas The 
misfortunes of Deiphontes afforded materials fa tt 
tragic poets. (Dict. of Biogr. art. Derpiosrs) 
Whatever truth there may be in these leceats. 


fact is certain that the Dorians became mates 
Epidaurus, and continued throaghont the historical . 


period the ruling class im the state. At ss act 
period Epidanrns appears to have been ae @ 
chief commercial cities in the Pelogonseas & 


colonised Aegina, which was for a long ume 928 
toit. [AEGINA, p. 33, a.) It also colmmsed oat 


the coasts of Asia Minor, the islands of Ce. 
lydnus, and Nisyrus. (Herod. vil. 99.) Be # 
Aegina grew in importance, Epidaurus decliet, af 
in the sixth century B.C. almost all the comment 
of the mother-city had passed into the bands J 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaurus was originally governed by kines 
reputed descendants of Deiphontes; but, as 2 ™# 
of the other Grecian states, monarchy was sscoiel 
by an oligarchy, which was in its tum 
for a time by a tyranny. Amongst the (ae d 
Epidaurus was Procles, whose daughter Mess" 
married to Periander, tyrant of Corinth: aod = 
Procles resented the murder of bis dsachte 
Periander, the latter marched against his fb 
law and Jed him away into captivity afer Sot 
Epidaurus. (Herod. iii, 50—52.) After the tee 
tion of the tyranny the government of Epeiaas 
again reverted to the oligarchy. who rtuod pe 
session of it during the whole historical penad. I 
this reason the Epidaurians were always fre sb 
of Sparta, and severed their connection with Oe 
mother-city, Argos, since the latter had adopted & 
democratical constitution, Of the exact form & 
Epidaurian government we have no particulan, We 
only read of magistrates called Artyase, wo? 
presidents of a council of 180 members. (Pint. Ge 
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Grease. 1.) The original inhabitants of the country | to the mountain was the boundary of the territory 


vere called KoviroSes or dusty-feet, and cultivated 
be land for their Dorian masters in the city. 
‘Flut. Lc.; Hesych. #. v. Koviwodes; Miiller, Dor. 


of Asine. (Paus. ii. 28. § 2.) The buildings in 
the sacred grove are described by Pausanias. He 
mentions first the temple of Aselepius, containing a 


vol. ii. pp 57, 151, transl.) In the Peloponnesian | chryselephantine statue of the god, the work of 


War (pc. 419) the Argives made war upon the 


ipidaurians and attempted to take their city, but | temple of Zeus at Olympia. 


Thrasymedes of Paros, and half the size of the 
The god sat upon a 


bey were repulsed and obliged to retreat into their | throne, holding a staff in one hand, and resting the 


nm territories. (Thuc. v. 53—57.) In the time 
¢ the Romans, Epidaurus was little more than the 
arbour of the temple of Asclepius, Pausanias gives 
ely a brief account of its public buildings, He 
sents a temple of Athena Cissaea on the acropolis ; 
enples of Dionysus, Artemis, and Aphrodite, in the 
aty; a sacred enclosure of Asclepius in the suburbs; 
aiatemple of Hera on a promontory at the harbour, 
rhich promontory is doubtless the one forming the 
wethern entrance to the harbour, and now called C, 
\ikolao. (Pans. ii. 29. § 1.) The name of Epidaurus 
» aill preserved in the corrupted form of Pidharro, 
rich is the name of a neighbouring village. The 
wadations of the ancient walls may be traced in 
wany parts along the cliffs of the peninsula. Here 
dabeeil noticed some fragments of columns, and a 
coped statue of a female figure, forming apparently 
de cover of a sarcophagus. The sea has encroached 
ea the shore on either side of the peninsula, and 
one remains of the outer city may still be seen 
wher water. 

The temple of Asclepius was situated at the dis- 
sce of 5 miles west of Epidaurus on the road to 
\rgoe, (Liv. xlv. 28.) It was one of the most 
reormted spots in Greece, and was frequented by 
atents from all parts of the Hellenic world for the 
we of their diseases. The temple itself was only 
| wall part of the sacred spot. Like the Altis 
* Olympia, and the Hierum of Poseidon at the 
vhoas, there was a sacred enclosure, usually 
allied the grove (&Agos) of Asclepius, and con- 
uping several public buildings. It stood in a 
wall plain entirely surrounded by mountains, 
Maus. i. 27. § 1.) The sacred enclosure was “ less 
‘23 4 mile in circumference ; it was confined on 
wo shles by steep hills, and on the other two by 
‘wall, which appears to have formed a right angle 
* tie lowest and most level part of the valicy, 
md is still traceable in several places.” (Leake.) 
ile recollection of the sacred character of this 
uky bas been preserved down to the present 
mame, It is still called Hierin (iepdy), or the 
sictuary ; and it is a curious circumstance that 
ie village, through which the road leads to the 
Lerp, bears the name of Kordni, evidently de- 
‘wed fram Corunis, the mother of Asclepius, and 
rhicb it roust have preserved from ancient times, 
‘thoagh the name is not mentioned by ancient 
raters. Of the mountains surrounding the sanc- 
wy the highest lies to the north: it is now 
wlied Bolonidia, and bore in ancient times the 


ase of Trrrurum (Tir@ior), because the child of | 


savmnis, which was exposed upon this mountain, 
ms bere suckled by a goat. (Paus. ii. 26. § 4, 
“, § 7.) Mount Crnortiuma (Kurdpriov, 
“eat, 27, § 7), on which stood a temple of 
\ullo Maleatas, is probably the hill in the south- 
wt ¢ the valley, above the theatre, on the way 
o Tregen, Pausanias also mentions a hill called 
o@TPHAgUM, on the summit of which was a 
raphe of Artemis Coryphaea. It appears to have 
rem the height in the south-west of the valley, 
‘exe some believed that an olive tree on the ascent 











other upon the head of a serpent ; a dog lay at 
his feet. On one side of the temple there were 
dormitories for those who came to consult the god, 
Near the temple was the Tholus, a circular build- 
ing of white marble, built by Polycleitus of Argos, 
and containing pictures by Pausias. In the sacred 
enclosure there was a theatre, also built by Poly- 
cleitus, which Pansanias considered particularly 
worthy of attention. The other objects within the 
sacred enclosure specified by Pausanias were tem- 
ples of Artemis, Aphrodite, and Themis, a stadium, 
a fountain covered with a roof, and several works 
erected by Antoninus Pius before he became em- 
peror of Rome, of which the most important were 
the bath of Asclepius, a temple of the gods called 
Epidotae, a temple dedicated to Hygieia, Asclepius, 
and Apollo surnamed the Aegyptian, and a build- 
ing beyond the sacred enclosure for the reception 
of the dying and of women in labour, because it 
was unlawful for any one to die or to be born within 
the sanctuary. (Paus. ii. 27.) A festival was 
celebrated in the sacred grove in honour of Ascle- 
pius with musical and gymuastic games ; it took 
place every four years, nine days after the Isthmian 
games. (Schol. ad Pind, Nem. iii. 145 ; Plat. Jon, 
init. ; Dict. of Ant. art. Asclepicia.) The site of 
the sacred enclosure is now covered with ruins, 
which it is difficult for the most part to assign to 
any definite buildings. The position of the Tholus 
is clearly marked by its foundations, from which 
it appears that it was about 20 feet in diameter. 
In its neighbourhood are some foundations of a 
temple, which was probably the great temple of 
Asclepius. The ruins of the theatre are the most 
important. Leake observes that this theatre is in 
better preservation than any other temple in Greece, 
except that which exists near 7rametzus in Epirus, 
not far from /Jodnnina, “ The orchestra was about 
90 feet in length, and the entire theatre about 370 
fect in diameter : 32 rows of seats still appear 
above ground in a lower division, which is separated 
by a diazoma from an upper, consisting of 20 seats, 
Twenty-four scalae, or flights of steps, diverging in 
equidistant radii from the bottom to the top, formed 
the communications with the seats. The theatre, 
when complete, was capable of containing 12,000 
spectators.” Of the stadium there remain the cir- 
cular end and a part of the adjacent sides, with 15 
rows of seats. Near it are the ruins of two cis- 
terns and a bath. 

When L, Aemilius Paulus visited Epidanras in 
hn. Cc. 167 after the conquest of Macedonia, the 
sanctuary was still rich in gifts presented by those 
who had recovered from diseases ; but it had been 
robbed of most of these votive offerings before the 
time of Livy. (Liv. xlv. 28.) It suffered most 
from the depredations of Sulla at the same time 
that he robbed the temples of Olympia and Delphi. 
(Died. Exc, p. 614, ed. Wess.) It is described by 
Strabo as a place renowned for the cure of all dis- 
eases, always full of invalids, and containing votive 
tablets descriptive of the cures, as at Cos and Tricca. 
(Strab, viii. p. 374.) 
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Of the worship of Asclepins by the Epidaurians, 
of his sacred snakes, and of the introduction of his 
worship into Rome and other places, an account is 
given elsewhere. (Dict. of Biogr. art. Aescula- 
pius.) (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. ii. 
p- 255; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 416; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &e. p. 54, seq.; Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
Vol. ii. p. 416, sexy.) 





COIN OF EPIDAURUS. 


EPIDAURUS LIME'RA (‘Enidavpos 7 Auunpd), 
a town on the eastern coast of Laconia, situated at 
the head of a spacious bay, formed by the promon- 
tory Kremidhi, on the north, and the promontory of 
Monemvasia, on the south, It was a colony from 
Epidanrus in Argolis, and is said to have been built 
in consequence of an intimation from Asclepius, 
when an Epidaurian ship teuched here on its way to 
Cos. (Paus. iii, 23. § 6.) [ts foundation probably 
belongs to the. time when the whole of the eastern 
coast of Laconia, as far as the promontory Malea, 
acknowledged the supremacy of Argos, (Herod. i. 
82.) The epithet Limera was considered by the 
best ancient critics to be given to the town on 
aceount of the excellence of its harbours, though 
other explanations were proposed of the word (Aun- 


. as dv Aimernody, Strab. viii. p. 368). | 


Pausanias describes the town as situated on a height 
not far from the sea. He mentions among its public 
buildings temples of Aphrodite and Asclepms, a 
temple of Athena on the acropolis, and a temple of 
Zeus Soter in front of the harbour. (Pans. iii, 23. 
§ 10.) The ruins of Epidaurus are situated at the 
spot now called Old Monemvasia, “ The walls, 
both of the acropolis and town, are traceable all 
round; and in some places, particularly towards the 
sea, they remain to more than balf their original 
height. The town forined a sort of semicircle on 
the southern side of the citadel. The towers are 
some of the smallest I have ever seen in Ifellenic 
fortresses; the faces ten feet, the flauks twelve: the 
whole circumference of the place is less tian three 
quarters of a mile. The town was divided into two 


separate parts by a wall; thus making, with the 


citadel, three interior divisions. On the acropolis 
there is a level space, which is separated from the 
remaining part of it by a little insulated rock, exea- 
vated for the foundations of a wall. I take this 
platform to have been the position of the temple of 
Athena, On the site of the lower town, towards 
the sea front, there are two terrace walls, one of 
which is a perfect speciinen of the second order of 
Hellenic masonry. Upon these terraces may have 


stood the temples of Aphrodite and Asclepius. There | 


are, likewise, some remains of a modern town within 
the ancient inclosure; namely, houses, churches, and 
a tower of the lower ages.” The harbour of Zeus 
Soter has entirely disappeared, but this is not sur- 
prising, as it must have been artificial; but there 
are two harbours, one ut cither extremity of the bay, 
the northern ecailed that of Kremidhi, and the 
southern that of Monemrasia. 

South of Epidanrus Pausanias mentions a pro- 
montory (&xpa) extending into the sea, called Mino, 
(Paus. iii, 23. § 11; Strab. 1 c.) This promontory 


EPIMARANITAE. 


is now an island, connected with the mainland bra 
bridge of 14 small arches; it is not improbable that 
it was originally part of the mainland, and afr. 
wards separated from it by art. 

Epidaurus is rarely mentioned in bistors. Iv te. 
ritory was ravaged by the Athenians in the Pe pa. 
nesian War. (Thue. iv. 56, vi. 105.) In the ume 


| of Strabo there appears to have been a fortes a 


the promontory Minoa, since he calls it 8 Qprrse. 
Pausanias mentions Epidauras Limers as one & us 
Fleuthero-Laconian towns. 
Ptolemy enumerates, as separate places, Miu, tt 
harbour of Zeus Soter, and Epidanrus In & 
middle ages the inhabitants of Epidauras abanéxel 
their ancient town, and built a new one @ Moa 
—which they now, for greater security, prow, 
converted for the first time into an island. Tower 
new town, because it was accessible by only ave ee, 
they gave the name of Monemrasia or Mosembers, 
which was corrupted by the Franks into Melrons 
In the middle ages it was the most important Get 
town in the Morea, and continued purely Gret @ 
its language and customs for many centune. 
Leake remarked, abont a third of a mile st 
ward of the ruins of Epidaurns, near the sea, 4 7 
pool of fresh water, surrounded with reeds He 
100 yards long and 30 broad, which he observe # 
probably the “lake of Ino, small and deep, mt 
tioned by Pausanias (iii. 23. § 8) as 2 staca ins 
the altars of Asclepius, erected to commemcrste 0 


spet where the sacred serpent disappeared 2 
cround, after landing from the Epidaurmo sh © 


its way to Cos. (Leake, Morea, vol. i. pil 


Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. 100; Cartas Pie 
ponnesos, Vol, ii. p. 292, seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM (EmipAwr), called Deuvt 
simply by Strabo, a small place on the casters sat 
of Laconia, situated within the territories of Bow, 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Cape Maka a 
200 from Epidauras Limera, Epidelam, bowre, 
appears to have been little more than a santor! 


‘of Apollo, erected at the time of the Mitinate 


War, when a wooden statue of the god toated te 
spot from Delos, after the devastation of the soe 


by Metrophanes, the general of Mithricates Ea 


lium probably stood on Cape Kamili, whee Oe 


(Paus, iii. 21. §7) 





are a few ancient remains. (Pans iti. 23. §L8¢) 


Strab. viii. p. 368; Leake, Morea, rol. i. p 214 9% 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 298.) 
EPIDII, in Britain, mentioned by Prolemy a3 
people to the east of the Epidian promentocy { Vel 
of Cantyr) = Arayleshire. (RG. L) 
EPIDIUM, in Britain, mentioned by Pott # 
a promontory=-the Mull of Cantyr.  [RGL: 
EPIEICIA (‘Emce:ia), a fortress in Suyos @ 
the river Nemea. (Xen. Hell. iv. 2. § 14.7. 4§ 
13; Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 373, eq.) 
EPIMARANI'TAE, an Arab tribe ood @- 
der this name, only by Pliny, perhaps idental "© 
the Anariti of Ptolemy. (Plin. vi. 28 ; Pol 86 
Forster, Arabia, vol. i. pp. 62, 64, 75) Pas 
places them between the Canis fiumen 
Eblitaei montes ; Ptolemy, Ue 
montes, or the promontory of the Asabi (Cape 4 
sendom), and the river Lar, at the SE quate? 
the peninsula Mr. Forster holds the nai. ® ne 
its aspects, to be an anagramimatic fem of Bs 
manitae, or the sons of Raamab,” deriving ther 
origin and name from ~ Raamah the wa Co 
(Gen. x. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 22) ; and this set 
tion is supported by the fact thst the Srst ps 


between the Meso 


EPIPHANEIA. 


wntioned by Ptolemy in the country of the Nariti, 
» Rhegma ("Peyud), the precise form of Raamah 
othe LXX. He says that the tribe and province 
( Marah, and the town Ramah, are still found in 
bis part of the Arabian peninsula. [G. W.] 
EPIPHANELA (‘Emipdveia: Eth. "Ewipaveds), a 
ity of Syria, placed by Ptolemy in 69° 36’, 30° 26’, 
o the district of Cassiotis, in which also Antioch 
od Larissa were situated. The Itinerary of Anto- 
anus places it 16 miles from Larissa, 32 from 
imesa (Arethusa lying half way between it and the 
wtter), and so 101 from Antioch of Syria. It was 
wtusted on the western bank of the Orontes, lower 
wwn the stream than Emesa (i.e. to the north), 
od is supposed to be identical with the ancient 
lamath (2 Sam, viii. 9; 1 Kings, viii. 65 ; Je. x. 
\), called also“ Hamath the Great” (Amos, vi. 2). 
i Jerome states that both Antioch and Epiphaneia 
were formerly named Hamath, and mentions that the 
mt station on the read to Mesopotamia (qy. from 
intioch) was in his day named Emmas, probably the 
wien Hems=Emesa. Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. 
tad#) does not think it to be Epiphaneia near 
ovna; bat St. Jerome, in the same place, maintains 
wir identity, and says that Epiphaneia was still 
ied Hamath by the native Syrians. (Comp. 
womast. «. wv. Aemath.) Aquila also rendered 
lua, thy "Ewipdveiay tijs Zvpias. (Theodoret. 
heseat, 22 in 2 King.); and Theodoret, in common 
ith St. Jerome, mentions both Epiphaneia and 
mea as Hamath, and says that the former was 
il «© called. (Comment. in Jerem. xlvi. and iv.) 
tan, however ( Palaest. pp. 119,120, 317), doubts 
wt Kentity, and is disposed to place the Hamath of 
cmpture farther south, and nearer to the confines 
‘the land of Israel, as indeed Numb. xiii. 21 and 
her passages above referred to seem to require. 
his, however, would not disprove the assertion that 
phaneia was formerly called Hamath, the proof 
‘which rests on independent ground, and is greatly 
mirmed by the fact of its retaining that name 
meng the natives in St. Jerome's time, as indeed it 
8 to this day being still called Hamah, which is 
mctibed by Irby and Mangles as “ delightfully 
‘sated in a hollow, between and on the sides of two 
ils, near the west bank of the Orontes, but in it- 
‘if presents nothing worthy of notice at this day.” 
Travels, p. 244.) [G. W.]} 





COLS OF EPIPHANEIA LN SYRIA. 


EPIPHANEIA (‘Exipaveia : Eth. 'Exipaveds), 
ety of Cilicia, which, Pliny says (v.27), was origi- 
uly called Oeniandos: he places it in the interior 
Cilicia. Cicero, in his description of his Cilician 
mpugn, says that he encamped at Epiphaneia, 
hich was one day's journey from the Amanus. 
% Pompeins (Appian, Mithrid. c. 96) settled 
me pirates here after he had broken up the rob- 
m, and elso at Adana and Mallus. ‘The Table 


aes Epiphaneia 30 M. P. east of Anazarbus | 


Axazansus], and the same distance from Alex- 


' 
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andria ad Issum. If Ptolemy's figures are right 
(v. 8), we may collect that he supposed Epiphaneia 
to be near the place which he calls the Amanicae 
Pylae. It is mentioned by Ammianus (xxii. 11), 
but he gives no information as to its position. 

2. Stephanus (s. v.) mentions an Epiphaneia in 
Bithynia. {G. L.J 

EPIRUS [Erernvs. | 

EPITA'LIUM (‘Em : Eth, 'Ewrradueés), 
a town of Triphylia in Elis, near the coast and a 
little south of the river Alpheius. It was identified 
with the Homeric Turyon (@pdov) or TumYorssa 
(@pudecoa), a town in the dominions of Nestor, 
which the poet describes as a place upon a lofty hill 
near the ford of the river Alpheius (Hom. /1. ii. 592, 
xi. 710, Hymn. in Apoll. 423; Strab. viii. p. 349.) 
Epitalium was an important military post, because 
it commanded the ford of the Alpheius and the road 
leading along the coast. Like the other dependent 
townships of Triphylia, it revolted from Elis when 
Agis, the Spartan king, invaded the country in B.c. 
401; and when Agis returned home, after ravaging 
Elis, he left a garrison in Epitalium. (Xen. Hedl. 
iii. §§ 25,29.) The town was taken by Philip in 
the Social War, B.c, 218. (Polyb. iv. 80; Steph. 
B. 8. v. 'EwirdAtoyv.) It appears to have occupied 
the height of Agulenitzea. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p- 198, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. 133; 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 88.) 

EPOISSUM, in North Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road from Durocortoram 
(Reims) to Treveri Civitas (Trier). It is 22 Gallic 
leagues from Durocortorum to Vungus Vicus ( Vone), 
and 22 mwre to Epoissum (/ptsch or ZJvois), now 
commonly called Carignan. IJptsch is the German 
name, which comes from Evosium or Ivosium, the 
name used in the middle ages. In the Notitia Imp. 
the place is called Epusum, and was a station for 
troops. [G. L.} 
EPOMEUS MONS. [Aewnarta.] 

E’PORA (Montoro), a city of Hispania Baetica, 
on the Baetis, 28 M. P. east of Corduba, on the road 
to Castulo. (/tin. Ant. p. 403; Caro, Ant. Hisp. iii. 
c. 22; Inser. ap. Grater, p. 105, No. 2; Ukert, vol. 
ii, pt. 1, p. 379.) P.8.] 

EPORE'DIA (Ewopedia: Tvrea), an important 
town of Cisalpine Gaul, situated at the foot of the 
Alps, on the river Duria, just at the entrance of the 
great valley of the Salassi, now called the Val 
d Aosta. It was a Roman colony, founded, as we 
learn from Velleius, as early as B.c. 100 for the 

of keeping the Salassi in check, and pro- 
tecting the plains from their incursions; but it was 
not till that people had been finally subdued under 
Augustus that it was able to rise to prosperity. 
(Vell. Pat. i. 15; Strab. iv. p. 205.) Neither Pliny 
nor Ptolemy gives it the title of a colony, but it cer- 
tainly was a place of wealth and importance, and is 
mentioned by Tacitus among the most considerable 
provincial towns of the region north of the Padus 
(“firmissima Transpadanae regionis municipia,” Tac. 
Hist.i.70). Pliny tells us that it was founded accord- 
ing to the directions of the Sibylline books, and that 
its name was derived from a Gaulish word signifying 
“a tamer of horses.” Velleius is certainly in error in 
placing it among the Vagienni; Ptolemy correctly 
assigns it to the Salassi. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 34.) We learn from the Itineraries that it 
was distant 33 miles from Vercellae. (/tin. Ant. 
pp- 345, 347.) The strength of its position at the 


entrance of the Val d'Aosta, commanding two of 
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the most frequented passes of the Alps, must always 
have given it importance in a military point of view. 
Thus we find that it was for seme time oceupied by 
D. Brutus after the battle of Mutina, B.c. 43. be- 
fore he crossed the Alps with his army. (Cic. ad 
Fam, xi, 20, 23.) It was still a considerable town, 
and occupied as a military station by a body of 
troops, as late as the close of the 4th century. (Not. 
Dign. ii. p. 121.) The modern city of /erea is a 
considerable place, with near 8000 inhabitants; it 
contains a fine Roman sarcophagus, and some other 
ancient remains. ae a be 
EQUA'BONA (Coyna), a town of Lusitania, on 
the left bank of the estuary of the Tagus, 12 M. P. 
from Olisipo (Lisbon), on the road to Emerita, (/ten, 
Ant. p. 416.) P.S.)} 
EQUUS TUTICUS or EQUOTUTICUS (Tov- 
tixov, Ptol. iii, 1. § 67: S. Eleuterio), a town of 
the Samnites in the territory of the Hirpini, situated 
on the Via Appia Trajana, 21 M. P. from Bene- 
yentum, [ts name is not mentioned as an ancient 
Samnite city, and the first notice of it that occurs is 
an incidental one in Cicero (ad Att. viel. § 1), from 
which we may infer that it was on the road to Brun- 
dusium. This is confirmed by the Itineraries, in all 


of which it appears under slight moditications of | 


name (Equus Tuticus, /tin. ant. pp. 103, 112; 
Equus Maguns, /tin. Marit, p. 610; Acquus Tu- 
ticus, Zab. Peut.). Great discrepancy has arisen 
concerning its pesition, partly from a confusien be- 
tween the different branches of the Via Appia, which 
separated at Beneventum [Via Arria], and partly 
from the belief, originating with an old Scholiast on 
the passage, that Equotuticus (as he writes the 
name) was the place described by Horace (Sat. i. 5. 
87) as 
“ Oppidulum quod versu dicere non est.” 


But it is quite clear that the poet followed a dif- 
ferent line of route; and Equus Tuticus is placed by 
the Itineraries on tle road from Beneventuin to 
Aecae (Troj), 21 M. P. from the former city, The 
line of the ancient road may be traced distinctly (by 
the assistanee of bridges, inilestones, &c.), from Bene- 
vento, by Buonalbergo and Casalbore, to a place 
called S. Eleuterio, about 8 miles N. of Ariane, and 
2 from Castel France, where inscriptions and other 
ancient remains have been found; among others, a 
Roman milestone which wants the numerals, but 
the distance agrees exactly with the 21 miles of the 
Itinerary from Beneventum., The interinediate sta- 
tion of Forum Novum (Forno Novo, /tin, Lfier. p. 
610), placed by the Jerusalem Itinerary 10 miles 
from Beneventum, and 11 from Equus Tuticus, must 
have been at Buonalberge. (Mommsen, Topo- 
grafia degli Irpiné, in Bullett, d. Inst, 1847, p. 
170, 1848, pp. 7, 8.) It is probable that Equus 
Tuticns never enjoyed municipal rank: its name is 
not found in Piny among the towns of the Hirpini, 
and at a later period it was certainly annexed to the 
territory of Beneventum, (Mommesen, é. e. p. 170.) 
This explains the expres-ion of the Itinerary that it 
was on the confines of Campania (“ Equotutico, ubi 


| 


ERASINUS. 


ERAE (°Epai), a place on the onst of Iria, 
mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 19), in the nett 
of Lebedus and Teos, It was fortified smog <a 
to keep out the Athenians, who attacked n. (Tom 
viii, 20.) Strabo (p. 644) mentivas En wa 
small town belonging to Teos ; but though ‘be rat 
ing “Epa: has been received inte some texts d Srey. 
some of the MSS. are said to have [ea of 
Casaubon has kept that reading in his text (% 
Groskurd, Transl. Strub. vol. iii. p. 23, note.) Tet 
seems some confusion about the name Gera, let 
raidae (Strabo), and the harbour Greraesucss (Lr. 
Xxxvii. 27), on weich Groskurd’s note mar be 
sulted. Palierius conjectured that the name bar, 
which he takes to be the true name ¢¢ the part. » 
corrupted into Agra in Svylax (p. 37). Cour 
(Asia Minor, c. 26) supposed the modes sp € 
Gerae to be Segigeck (as he writes it). § hous ima 
Sinvrna, There is a view of the place in the ~ hau 
Antiquities.” Chandler descrites some roux d 
antiquity there. Some of the inscriptions feoi & 
this place were published by Clushull and sez 
Chandler, Segigeck is at the head of a fie x. 
There is a good note on Geme in the Frenca ecu 
of Chandler's Travels (vol. i. p. 420). 

Hamilton (Researches, &e. vol. ii pli) & 
scribes Sighajik as a snug harbour, ani be seem 
conclude correctly that it is Livy's Gemeo3 
which Livy describes as the port of Teas “(2 © 
tergo urbis est,” and thus distinguishes it fre: 3 
harbour, “ qui ante urbein est.” (Liv, rusvu 3} 
The consideration of the inscriptions found a + 
ghajtk belongs to the article Tros. If #e xp 
Gerae to be the true reading in Strate, we Saf 
identify Gerae and Geraesticus; but there is ac 
culty about Erae in Thucydides, for his texi dvs 94 
enable us to determine exactly where it is, thers 
seems to have been not far from Teas. Prope 2s 
are not always right in the text of Thucydur, of 
this is probably one example. (u.L] 

ERANA (7) "Epava), a town in Messaa, oe 
tioned by Strabo as lying upon the roa letrrs 
Cypatissia and Pylos. It was, probabir, car & 
promontory Cyparissium. According to Sos 5 
was erroneously identified by some with the Hast 
Arene.  (Strab. viii. pp. 348, 361; Leake, Bors 
vol. i. P- 426, seq.) 

ERANA, a place in Cilicia. Cicero (ad Fan 
sv. 4), after leaving Epiphaneia [Eriraas™} 
ascenied the Aimanus, and he took Eran 4 
not of the character of a village, but of a att ax 
the capital of the nation, He also tock eps us 
Commoris. The sites of these places are LENS 
but they were in eastern Cilicia, on same pot & 
Mount Amanus. (G.L 

ERANNABOAS (Epavro8éas, Arrisa, Js 4: 
Plin. vi. 18, s. 22), a river which flowed int 2 
Ganges at Palimbothra (Patna), There bas bt 
much discussion as to what river is indicated by 
name. It seems, however, most likely that # © ite 
same as the Sonus (Scene), thoogh Arran = 
Pliny both speak of two rivers which ther cal 
spectively Erannoboas and Sonas, The sa * 


Campania Jimitem habet,” Jtin, Ant. p. LIL. Sce | derived from the Sanscrit Hyranyardhas, the 


the art. Campanta, p. 494). If the Tutienm of | title of the Sonus. (See 
Ptolviny be the same with Equus Tuticus, he has 508; Rennell, Mem. in Hindostan, 


altogether misplaced it, Rin B.] 


ERACTUM (Hpaxtoy, Ptol. iii. 5. § 30), a town | istence of this river (xv. p. 


on the frontier of Dacia between the Tyras and the 
mountains of the Bastarnae, the position of which 
cannot be made out. [lk B. J.) 





Ritter, Erdiwase, ¥. ? 
fe da) is 


clear, from the context, that Strabo knew of the 
702), though be 
not mention its name. J 

ERASI/NUS (‘Epagios), 1. A river of the A 
geia. [ArGos, p. 201, a] 


- ERAVISCL 


9. Ariverof Attica. [Artrtica, p. 323, 

3. Another name of the Buraicus in Ac 
[Acuata, p. 13, b.] 

ERAVISCL [ARavtsct. 

ERBESSUS or HERBESSUS (‘Ep@nacds, Pol., 
Steph. B., Ptol.; “Ep@noads, Diod.; Herbessus, Liv., 
Cie., Plin: Eth, "Ep€nooivos, Philist. ap, Steph. B., 
Herbessensis), the name of two cities in Sicily. It 
has been frequently attempted to limit the name of 
Erbessus to the one, and Herbessus to the other; but 
this distinction cannot be maintained, and the aspi- 
rated or unaspirated forms appear to be used indis 
ctiminately. 

1. A town or fortress not far from Agrigentum, 
which was made use of by the Romans during the 
siege of that city, B.c. 262, as a place of deposit for 
ther provisions and military stores. (Pol. i. 18.) 
At a later period of the siege, Hanno the Cartha- 
gunian general made himself master of the place, and 
was thas enabled to reduce the Romans to great 

diffcalties by cutting off their supplies. (Pol. 1. c.) 
Bat after the fall of Agrigentum the Carthaginians 
rere no longer able to maintain possession of Er- 
bewas, which was abandoned by the inhabitants, 
pretably from fear of the Roman vengeance. (Diod. 
xii. 9. 503.) These are the only notices which 
appear to refer to the town in question; it was pro- 
tably a place of inferior importance, and a mere de- 
peodency on Agrigentum. Its exact site cannot be 
letermined; but Fazello is probably right, in regard 
its general position, in placing it near the upper 
warse of the Halycus. 

2 Acity in the E. of Sicily, on the confines of 
be territories of Leontini and Syracuse. 
tently a place of more importance than the preceding 
oe, and may therefore be fairly assumed to be the 
ace meant where no further designation is added. 
tw first mentioned in B. c. 404 as a city of the 
ieali, which had furnished assistance to the Cartha- 
“man army during the siege of Syracuse, and was 
t consequence one of the first places against which 
tenysius turned his arms after the conclusion of 
eoce with (Diod. xiv. 7.) But the 
when defection of his own troops recalled him in haste 
| Syracuse; and some years after we find Erbessus 
ull maintaining its independence, and concluding a 
maty with Dionysius. (Id. ib. 78.) No further 
mace of it is found till the time of Agathocles, when 
was occupied by that tyrant with a garrison, which 
|B. c. 309 was expelled by the citizens with the 
estance of the Agrigentines and their allies under 
ewalicus. (Id. xx. 31.) In the Second Punic War 
rhesus is again mentioned; it was the place to 
ich Hippocrates and Epicydes fled for refuge from 
eotini, and from whence they succeeded in exciting 
e defection first of the Syracusan force sent against 
on, and ultimately of the city itself. (Liv. xxiv. 
|, 31; Pans. vi. 12. § 4.) Erbessus on this oc- 
men espoused the Carthaginian alliance, but was 
m recovered by Marcellus, (Id. 35.) We have 
account of its fortunes under the Roman rule, but 
was probably a mere dependency of Syracuse, as 
| mame is not once mentioned by Cicero. The 
rbessenses, however, reappear in Pliny as an inde- 
went community ; both he and Pwlemy place 
m in the interior of the island, but afford no 
ther clue to the position. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; 
ol iti, 4. § 13; Philist. ap. Steph. B. s. v.) 

From the passages of Diodorus and Livy it is clear 
t Erbessus was situated inland from Syracuse, 
| not very remote from Leontini: hence the site 


b.J 
haia. 
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suggested by Fazello at a place called Pantalica, 
opposite to Sortino, about 16 mile W. of Syracuse, 
is at least a plausible conjecture. The site in 

question is now wholly desolate, and retains no ruins, 
but presents a curious assemblage of subterranean 
dwellings excavated in the cliffs of solid but soft 
calcareous rock, similar to those in the Val d'Ispica 
near Modica. The date of these excavations is very 
uncertain, though they are generally regarded as of 
great antiquity. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic. x. 2. p. 454; 
Amic. Lex. Top. Sic. vol. ii. p. 176.) —_[E. H. B. 

ERCTA or TERCTE (7 Elpxrh, Pol. ; "Epxrh, 
Diod.), a mountain on the N. coast of Sicily, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Panormus, now called 
Monte Pellegrino. It is a remarkable isolated 
mountain mass, rising to the height of 1950 feet 
above the sea, which washes its foot on the E. and 
N., while on the other two sides it rises abruptly 
from the plain near Panormus, a broad strip of which 
separates it entirely from the mountains on the W. 
of that city. It thus constitutes a kind of natural 
fortress, being bounded on three sides by lofty per- 
pendicular cliffs, the only approach being on the S. 
side, facing the town of Palermo, where a steep zig- 
zag road has been constructed in modern times, 
leading up to the convent of Sta. Rosalia, near the 
summit of the mountain, a shrine now visited by 
crowds of pilgrims, whence the name of Monte 
Pellegrino. No mention is found of the locality 
before the time of Pyrrhus, when it was occupied by 
the Carthaginians as a fortress or fortified post, but 
was taken by assault by the Epeirot king. (Diod. 
xxii. 10, Exc. H. p. 498.) Its chief celebrity, how- 


It was evi- | ever, dates from the First Punic War, towards the 
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- Mountain of Ercta, now Monte Pellegrino. 

- Modern city of Palermo, on the site of Panormus. 
. Bay of Mondello 

. Bay of Sta. Maria. 

- Plain, extending from Palermo to Mondello, 
Capo di Gallo. 
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close of which Hamilear Barca, finding himself un- 
able to keep the ficld against the Romans, suddenly 
established himself with his whole army in’ this 
mountain fortress, where he maintained hinself for 
nearly three years, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Romans to dislodge him. A Roman camp was esta- 
blished about 5 studia from Panorinus, for the pur- 
pose of covering that city, which was scarcely more 
than a mile and a half from the foot of the moun- 
tain. Hamilear on his part fortified the only avail- 
able approach, and skirmishes took place almost 
daily between the two armics. Polybius has lett us 
a detailed and accurate accvunt of the peculiar chia- 
racter of the locality; but he overrates its extent 
when he reckons the sumunit of the mountain as not 
Jess than 100 stadia in circuit. The upper part of 
it, he tells us, was capable of cultivation, and pos- 
sessed abundance of fresh water; while it com- 
manded a small but secure port, which enabled 
Hamilcar to carry on his maritime expeditions, with 
which he ravaged the coasts both of Sicily and Italy. 
(Pol. i. 56, 57; Diod. xxiii. 20, kxe. H. p. 506.) 
The determination of this port is the only tepo- 
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graphical difficulty connected with Erete. Amid 
(Uist. of Rome, vol. ii, p. 613) supposes it te awe 
been the sinall bay of Mondello, between M nt 
Pellegrino and Capo di Gallo ; bat this could baruy 
have been effectually conumanded from Ente, a ¢ 
is more probable that the small cove of Sta. Mang 
on the E. side of the mountain, is the oe meat 
Polybius speaks of the mountain being arcesne & 
three points only; but two of these must have ses 
mere paths, very steep and dithcult. Besie uw 
approach trom Palermo, there are in fact ay 1 
breaks in the line of cliffs, one of which iads umes 
down to the cove of Sta. Maria. The acomparag 
plan (copied from Capt, Sunyth’s survey ), anc uae 
view, will give a clear idea of the nature of Ue 
mountain fortress. (Cluver. Sicil. p. 277; Ame. a 
Fazell. vii. 6. p. 318; Swinburne’s Travels, te 4 
p- 209, &e.) 

Mannert has erroneously transferred the s ¢ 
Ercte to the headland now called Capo S | 
nearer to Eryx and Drepana than to Panormas: 
Polybius's testimony to its close imuty & De 
latter town is perfectly distinct. (Eb HS, 
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ERDINI, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as | 


Eresus was the birthplace of Tyrtames, t *8* 


occupants of the western side of Ireland next to the | his master Aristotle gave the name of Theophrarts. 
Venniani (Donegal), and north of the Nagrat | Phanias, another of Aristotle's pupils, was sho § 


(Connaught) = the parts about Loch Prue = Fer- 
managh. (R. G. LJ 


native of Eresus. According to the poet Ar= 
tratus, in his Gastronomia, quoted by Atha 


EREBINTHODES, an island in the Propontis, (iii. p. 111), if ever the gods eat flour, they sent 


which Pliny mentions with Elaea and other unknown 

islets. [EuAana.] (G. L.] 
E’RESUS or ERESSUS (‘Epeaos: Eth. Epécios, 

"Epeoievs), so called from Eresus the son of Macar. 


Hermes to bny it at Eresus. : 
The name of the town on the coins is si! * * 

always EPEZION, with one 2. [a L) 
ERE'TRIA. 1. (Epérpia: Eth. "Epresis, 


(Steph. B. s.r.) Eressus, as it is in the text of | "Eperpis, 'Eperpids: Adj. "Eperpixds, Esernaar\ 
Strabo (p. 618), was a city of Lesbos, situated on a one of the most ancient, and next te Chaless = 
hill, and reaching down to the sea. From Eressus | most powerful city in Euboea, was situate! s® ° 
to Cape Sigrium is 28 stadia, as the MSS, have it, | western coast of the island, a little sooth of Chas. 
which Casaubon (ed. Strab.) has changed to 18. | and at the south-western extremity of the anaes 
It was on the west side of the island, and its ruins | and fertile plain of Lelantum, The Extras = 
are said to be at some little distance trom a place | represented as lonians (Herod. viti. 46), =! "= 





now called Eresso, which is situated on a_ hill. 
Eressus joined Mytilene and other towns in Lesbos 
in the revolt from the Athenians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (8. ¢, 428); but it was compelled to 
surrender to Paches, the Athenian commander, 
shortly after. (Thue. iii, 25, 35.) There was a 
fresh revolt from Athens (#.c. 412), and a fresh 
subjugation. (Thue. viii. 23.) It revolted a third 
time shortly after (Thue. viii, 100), and was be- 
sieged by Thrasybulus with an Athenian foree, but 
he was obliged to give up the siege to follow the 
Peloponnesians to the Hellespont. In ne. 392 
Thrasybulus lost many ships in a storm off Eresus, 
but he recovered the town, with other places in 
Lesbos, for the Athenians. (Diod. xiv. 94.) Eresus 
is mentioned by L’liny (v.31) as one of the existing 
cities of Lesbos, 





supposed to have come from Eretna m At=® 
(Strab, viii. p. 447; respecting the Attic Eos 
see ATHENAK, p. 294.) It seems, however, a 
the population was not purely Ionic, snd, 9 
ingly, some writers related that it had bero 
from the Triphylian Macistus in Elis. (Stab! ¢) 
Strabo relates that it was formerly called Mes 
and Arotria. ad 
At an early period Eretria was one of the « “ 
maritime states in Greece, and attained & ae 
degree of prosperity and power. Apdirs, Teo 
| Coos, as well as other islands, were at ame Gr A 
“ject to Eretria, (Strab. viii. p. 448.) Accs 
some accounts, they took part in the colnssin 
Cromae [Cromag, p. 716], and ther founded 
colonies upon the peninsula of Chaleadice. sg 
is mentioned by Homer. (JI. ii. 537.) TO 
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wy strength of the state was attested by an inscrip- 
mm, preserved in the temple of the Amarynthian 
emis, about a mile from the city, recording that 
| the procession to that temple the Eretrians had 
ea accustomed to march with 3000 hoplites, 600 
ememen, and 60 chariots. (Strab. /. ¢.) 

Ertria and Chalcis were early engaged in war 
ith each other. These wars seem to have been oc- 
wined by disputes respecting the division of the 
lain of Lelantuin, which lay between the two cities. 
Strab, Lc.) In one of these early wars some of the 
vat powerful states of Greece, such as Miletus and 
amos, took part. (Thuc. i. 15; Herod. v. 99; 
jacheim, ad Callim. Del. 289.) In gratitude for 
ve amistance which the Eretrians had received on 
us occasion from Miletus, they sent five ships to 
vw Athenian fleet which sailed to support Miletus 
od the other Ionic cities in their revolt from Persia, 
.c 500. (Herod. 1c.) But this step caused 
ter ruin; for, in B.c. 490, a Persian force, under 
atis and Artaphernes, sent to punish the Athe- 
ians and Eretrians, laid siege to Eretria, which was 
wtrayed to the Persians after they had invested the 
lace for six days. The town was razed to the 
rand, and the inhabitants carried away to Persia; 
wt their lives were spared by Darius, who allowed 
bem to settle in the Cissian territory. (Herod. vi. 
25.) The old town continued in ruins, but a 
ew town was rebuilt a little more to the south, 
uch soon became a place of considerable import- 
we. In Bp. c. 411, the Athenians were defeated by 
we Spartans in a sea-fight off the harbour of Ere- 
ta; and those of the Athenians who took refuge in 
retria, as a city in alliance with them, were put to 
eth by the Eretrians, who therefore joined the 
et of the Euboeans in their revolt from Athens. 
Thue. viii. 95.) 

After the Peloponnesian War we ‘find Eretria in 
we hands of tyrants. One of these, named Themi- 
w®, assisted the exiles of Oropus in recovering pos- 
esion of their native city from the Athenians in 
Lc 366. (Diod. xv. 76; comp. Dem. de Cor. 
256; Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 1.) Themison appears 
» have been succeeded in the tyranny by Plutarchus, 
tho applied to the Athenians in B.c, 354 for aid 
cainst his rival, Callias of Chalcis, who had allied 
wuself with Philip of Macedon. The Athenians 
rot a force to his assistance under the command of 
‘pocion, who defeated Callias at Tamynae; but 
‘wecion, suspecting Plutarchus of treachery, ex- 
elied him from Eretria. [See Dict, of Biogr. vol. 

p- 429.] Popular government was then esta- 
usted; but shortly afterwards Philip sent a force, 
‘buch destroyed Porthmus, the harbour of Eretria, 
tl made Cleitarchus tyrant of the city. Clei- 
wchas governed the city in Philip’s interests till 
» © 341, when Cleitarchas was expelled by Phocion, 
ao had been sent into Euboea on the proposition of 
wenesthenes for the purpose of putting down the 
tscedonian interest in the island. [ Dict. of Biogr. 
oL Lp. 784.) Eretria was subsequently subject to 
lacedonia; bat in the war with Philip V. it was 
sken by the combined fleets of the Romans, At- 
sles, and Rhodians, upon which occasion a great 
amber of paintings, statues, and other works of art 
‘wate the hands of the victors. (Liv. xxxii. 16.) 

the battle of Cynosce Eretria was de- 
free by the Roman senate, (Polyb. xviii. 30.) 

Kretria was the seat of a celebrated school of 
aissophy founded by Menedemus, a native of this 
#y, and a disciple of Plato, [ Dict. of Biogr. vol. 
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ii. p. 1037.] The philosophers of this school were 
called Eretrici ("Eperpixol, Strab. x. p. 448 ; Diog. 
Latrt. i. 17, ii. 126; Athen. ii, p. 55, d.; Cie. 
Acad. ii, 42, de Orat. iii. 17, Tusc. v. 39.) The 
tragic poet Achaeus, a contemporary of Aeschylus, 
was a native of Eretria. It appears from the comic 
poet Sopater that Eretria was celebrated for the 
excellence of its fluar (ap. Athen. iv. p. 160). 

Strabo says that Old Eretria was opposite Oropus, 
and the passage across the strait 60 stadia ; and 
that New Eretria was opposite Delphinium, and the 
passage across 40 stadia (ix. p. 403). Thucydides 
makes the passage from Oropus to New Eretria 60 
stadia (viii. 95). New Eretria stood at Kastri, 
and Old Eretria in the neighbourhood of Vathy. 
There are considerable remains of New Eretria, 
“ The entire circuit of the ruined walls and towers 
of the Acropolis still subsist on a rocky height, 
which is separated from the shore by a marshy 
plain. At the foot of the hill are remains of the 
theatre, and in the plain a Jarge portion of the 
town walls, with many foundations of buildings in 
the inclosed place. The situation was defended to 
the west by a river, and on the opposite side by a 
marsh.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 443, 
445.) 

The territory of Eretria extended from sea to sea, 
Between Old Eretria and New Eretria was Ama- 
RYNTHUS ; south of Old Eretria, Tamynag ; and 
further south, Portuavus. In the interior were 
Dystus and O£CHALIA. 

The annexed coin represents on the obverse the 
head of Artemis, who was worshipped in the neigh- 
bouring town of Amarynthus: the bull on the 
reverse probably has reference to the brazen bull 
which the Eretrians dedicated at Olympia, (Paus, 
v. 27. § 9 ; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 324.) 





COIN OF ERETRIA IN EUBOEA, 
2. A town of Thessaly, in the district Phthiotis, 


near Pharsalus. It was here that Quintius Flami- 
ninus halted at the end of the first day’s march 
from Pherae towards Scotussa, in p.c. 197. Leake 
places it at the village of Tjangli, where he found 
the ruined walls of an ancient city. “A long and 
narrow table-summit formed the citadel, of which 
the lower courses of the walls still exist in their 
whole circuit. The town walls are still better pre- 
served, and are extant in some on the eastern 
side to the height of 18 or 20 feet. Here also are 
two door-ways still perfect.” (Strab. ix. p. 434, 
x. p. 447 ; Polyb. xviii. 3, Liv. xxxiii. 6, xxii. 13; 
Steph. B. s. e. 'Epérpia ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 466.) 

ERE’TUM (‘Hpnrév: Eth. "Hpntives: Grotta 
Marozza), a town of the Sabines, situated on the 
Via Salaria, at its junction with the Via Nomentana, 
a short distance from the Tiber, and about 18 miles 
from Rome, From the mention of its name by 
Virgil among the Sabine cities which joined in the 
war against Aeneas (Aen, vil. 711), we may presume 
that it was considered as an ancient town, and one 
of some importance in early times; bat it never bears 
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any prominent part in history, though from its po- ' are no ruins at Grotta Marozza, but the site x 
sition near the frontiers of the Sabine and Roman | seribed as well-adapted for that of a town of sal 
territories, and on the line by which the former extent. (Clover. /tal p. 667; Chavpy, Maus» 
people must advance upon Rome, it was the scene of | d Horace, vol. iii. pp. 85-92; Nibby, Distors: a 
repeated coutlicts between the two nations. The | Roma, vol. ii, pp. 143—147; Gell, Top. of Home, 
first of these occurred in the reign of Tullus Hos- | p- 202.) At a short distance from this ki) = 
tilius, during the war of that monarch with the | some sulphureous springs now known as the Begs 
Sabines (Dionys. iil, 32); his successor Tarquinias | di Grotta Marozza, which are in all prtatort 
Priseus also defeated the Etruscans, who had taken | those anciently known as the Aqvag Lapayad 
advantage of the friendly disposition of the Sabines » Ae6ava Udara of Strabo, who describes them ss sa 
to advance through their territory, at Eretum (1d. iii. | ated in the neighbourhood of Eretam. (Smit. 
59, iv. 3); and Tarquinins Superbus gained a de- | p, 238.) (Ek HB) 
cisive victory over the Sabines in the same neigh- | ERE’ZII, are placed by Pliny (v. 30) in Mrea, 
bourhood. (Id. iv. 51.) Under the Roman republic | and thus mentioned; “ Apollouiatae a Ebrnuo 
also we find two victories recorded over the Sabines | amne, Erezii, Miletopolitae ;” from which we os- 
at the same place, the one by the consuls Postumius | clude that the place was about Apollonia and Mie> 
and Menenius in B.c. 503, the other hy C. Nautius | polis. It is remarked (Plin. H. N. ed. Hard. Vee. 
in Bc. 458. (Id. v. 46; Liv. iii. 29.) Daring the } &c. ad lib. v. no. Ixxxiv.) that all the MSS. of Fer 
decemvirate also the Sabines established their head- | have Eresii. The correction seems probable enous. 
quarters at Eretum, from whence they ravaged the | for the reasons there given. The Table has a nme 
Roman territory. (Liv. iii. 38; Dionys. xi. 3.) It | Argesis on the road from Pergamum to Civ 
is again mentioned in the Second Panic War as the and 35 from Pergamain, Cramer (daa Mew, 
place from whence Hannibal diverged to attack the | vol. i, p, 58) considers this the same place 2 or 
shrine of Feronia in Etruria, during his advance on | Argiza of Hierocles (Synecd. p. 663), which ems 
Rome (or, according to others, on his retreat) by the | probable. He would also identify it with Ploy 
Salarian Way. (Liv. xxvi. 11.) But though its | Erezii, which may be true, but is not que © 
position thus brings it frequently into notice, it is | certain. {G. Lj 
clear that it was, under the Roman dominion at|  ERGA. [fLercetes.] 

least, a very inconsiderable place. Strabo says it ERGASTE'BLA, a place in Mysia, on the ra 
was little more than a village, and Valerius Maximus | from Pergamum to Cyzicns, and 440 stads tne 
terms it “ vicus Sabinae regionis.” Pliny does not) Pergamum. “ Galen, in proceeding to Erraces 
even mention it among the towns of the Sabines, nor | from Pergamum, remarked a great quantity of a 
is its name found in the Liber Coloniarum: hence it | tallic substance, which he calls molybdaens. Gas, 
is almost certain that it did not enjoy municipal | de Medicam, Simp. ix. 22.” (Leake, Asa Maer. 2 
privileges, and was dependent on one of the neigh- | 271.) {G. by 
bouring towns, probably Notnentum, But its name| ERGAVICA. [Certinerta.] 

is still found in the Itineraries as a station on the ERGE'TIUM (‘Epyériov: Eth. “Egyerwet). 6 
Salarian Way, and it must therefore have continued | city of Sicily, mentioned by Stephanus of Briacts= 
to exist as late as the fourth century. From this 
time all trace of it disappears. (Strab, v. p. 228; 
Val. Max. ii. 4. § 5; Jtin. Ant. p. 306; Tab. Peut.) 
The position of Ereturn bas been a subject of much 
dispute, though the data furnished by ancient autho- 
rities are sufficiently precise. ‘The Itineraries place 
it 18 miles from Rome; and Dionysius in one passage 
(xi. 3) calls it 140 stadia (17 $ miles) from the city, 
though in another place (iii, 32) he gives the same 
distance at only LO7 stadia. Strabo adds that it 
was situated at the point of junction of the Via 
Salaria and Via Nomentana; a circumstance which 
could leave no doubt as to its position, but that there 
is some difficulty in tracing the exact course of the 
Via Salaria, which appears to have undergone re- 
peated changes in ancient times. [WiA Savanna] 
Hence Chaupy was led to fix the site of Eretum at 
a place called Kimane, where there were some Roman 
ruins near a bridge called the Ponte di Casa Cotta, 
but this spot is not less than 21 mies from Rome; | 
on the other hand, Jonte Retondo, the site chosen 
by Cluverius, is little more than 15 miles from 
Rome, and could never by possibility have been on 
the Via Nomnentana. The hill now known as Grotta 
Marozza, on the left hand of the Via Nomentana, 
rather more than 3 miles beyond Nomentum, has 
therefore decidedly the best claim; it is, according 
to Nibby, by actual measurement 174 miles from 
Rome, and it is probable that the ancient Via Sa- 
laria did not follow the same line with the modern 
road of that name, but quitted the valley of the 
Tiber near Monte Rotondo, and joined the Via 
Nomentana near the spot above indicated. There 


rated by Pliny among the inland towns @ Sealy f 
stipendiary condition. (Plin. ni, & 8. 14.) & » 
evidently the same place called by Silias Inics 
(xiv. 250) Ergétum, where the MSS. give the r- 
tions Ergentum and Hergentum, and this rewes & 
probable that the Sergentium (2eryérnor) of Pe 
lemy (iii. 4. § 13) is only another form of the a= 
name, The site assigned by this last autbor sel 
agree fairly well with that ef a place calcd Le 
Cittadella, at the foot of the lofty bul now cores 
by the town of Aidone. According to Fazebo, 
siderable ruins of an ancient city were in bs to 
visible on this spot, which he erroneously kien 
with those of Herbita. (Fazell. x. 2. p. 445; Clave. 
Sicil. p. 338.) fe HB) 
ERGINUS (CEpyivos), a tributary of the oor 
Hebrus in Thrace, the modern Erkene. (Apoo® 
Rhod. i. 217; Pomp. Mel. ii. 2; Plin. iv. 18.) Tat 
seems to be the same river as the one called by some 
authors Regina (‘Pyyiwa; Leo Armen. p. 434; op 
also Strab. vii. p. 331). (L. 8, 
ERGISCE (Epylonn), a town of Thrace, «> 
parently in the neighbourhood of Dunscas. bat 
site is unknown. (Aeschin. in Cites. p 596, @t 
Reiske ; Dem. de Cor. p. 234, dé Halon. p 35-) 
ERIBOEA. [Errpovcm.]} : 
ERIBOLUM or ERIBOLUS (Epiéeer, Dee 
Cass.; "EpiGola, Ptol. v. 1) is placed by the Tabs, 
under the name of Eribulo, south of the ter A> 
tacus, with the numeral XII, and porth ¢ Saat 
It is Hyribolum in the Jerusalem Itin, Laks 4 


(s.v.) on the authority of Philistus. No meron — 
it is found in history, but the Ergetini aw eso | 
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bis map of Asia Minor, places it, under the name of 
Eribalas, at the head of the gulf of Astacus, which 
wrees with Dion Cassius (Epit. Xiph. lxxviii. 39), 
whe speaks of it as a naval station opposite to Nico- 
palia. According to some authorities, the site is 
Keramusal ; others call the site Erekli or Eregli. 
The figure of a house in the Table indicates a town, 
yechaps with warm springs. [G. L.] 

ERICI'NIUM, ao town of Perrhaebia in Thes- 
aly, situated near the frontiers of Histiaeotis. Its 
ite is uncertain, bat Leake conjectures that it stood 
it Lefthero-khori, though there are no ancient 
wmains at this place. (Liv, xxxvi. 13, xxxix. 25 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 315.) 

ERICUSA [Axortax InsuLag. ] 

ERI'DANUS (‘Hpdavés) was the name given by 
be Greeks to the Papus or Po, the great river of 
Northern Italy. The appellation was adopted from 
hem by the Roman poets, and hence is occasionally 
wed even by Latin prose writers, (Virg. Georg. i. 
il; Ovid. Met. ii. 324; Propert. i. 12. 4; Martial, 
i. 67,2; &e.) But there is good reason to believe 
hat the name was not in the first instance applied 
v the Padus, but belonged to quite a different region 
f Earope, and was some time before it acquired the 
ignification in which it was afterwards employed. 
(be name of the Eridanus appears in the earliest 
imek authorities inseparably connected with the 
rell-known fable of the sisters of Phaethon, and the 
res that wept tears of amber. This myth appears 
) have been already known to Hesiod (Hygin. 154; 
leiod, Fr. 184. ed. Markscheffel), who in his extant 
wks notices the Eridanus among the Greek rivers 
f the world (Theog. 338): but we have no idea of 
be geugraphical position which he assigned it. The 
wrent opinion in the days of Herodotus appears to 
ave been that the Eridanus was a river in the more 
msterly regions of Europe, but flowing into the sea 
nthe north of that continent. (Herod. iii. 115.) 
te historian, however, rejects this notion, and treats 
4 the name and existence of the Eridanus as a 
wre fiction of the Greek poets; a view adopted at a 
igeh later period by Strabo (v. p. 215). The 
aguetess of the notions entertained concerning its 
imation is farther proved by the fact that, according 
¢ Pliny, Aeschylus spoke of the Eridanus as a river 
 lkeris, amd identified it with the Rhodanus. (Plin. 
stv. 2.11.) According to Hyginus, Pherecydes 
"ut the first who identified the Eridanus with the 
‘aéua. (Hygin. 154.) Euripides evidently adopts 
le same view, as he connects the former river with 
be shares of the Adriatic (Eur. Hipp. 737); and 
ist opinion seems to have become gradually esta- 
‘bed among the Greeks. Scylax, writing about 
»e middle of the 4th century 8.c., distinctly places 
we mver Eridanus in the land of the Veneti, and 
‘ere is no doubt that the Padus is the river which 
*meant. (Scyl. p. 6. § 19.) The same view was 

adopted by all the geographers except 
traho, who, not choosing to admit the identity of the 
wo tivers, rejects al the Eridanus as a mere 
tao, a8 well as the islands of the Electrides, sup- 
weed to be situated at its mouth (Strab. v. p. 215; 
‘al. tL 16; Seymn. Ch. 391—397 ; Plin. iii, 16. s. 20, 
=v. 2 «11; Dionys. Per. 289—293; Diod. v. 
3: Pans. i 3. § 6, v. 14. § 3.) 

The real fact appears to be, that the name of 
-telanas was originally applied by the Greeks toa 
reat river in the north of Europe, on the shores of 
ftuch amber was produced, and of which some vague 
ryet had reached them through means of the 

vou. 
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traders who brought the amber itself from the shores 
of the Baltic to the head of the Adriatic. It is idle 
to inquire what the river revly meant was; whether 
the Oder or Vistula, at the mouths of which amber 
is now found in the greatest quantity, or some other 
river of the N. of Germany. ‘The name Eridanus 
is evidently closely connected, if not identical, with 
that of Rhodanus, and it is probable enough that 
Rhenus is only another form of the same word. 
(Latham, Germania, p. 13.) Hence, in the vague 
geographical notions of the early Greeks, one great 
river was easily confounded with another. Aeschylus, 
as already mentioned, identified the Eridanus and 
Rhodanus: while Apollonius Rhodius, writing at a 
much later period, but evidently following some 
earlier poet, describes the two rivers as arms of the 
sane great stream, another portion of which flowed 
into the ocean. (Apoll. Rhod. iv, 596, 627, 628.) 
Amber appears to have been brought in very early 
times (as it still was in the days of Pliny) overland 
from the shores of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic; 
here it was purchased by the Phoenicians and early 
Greek traders: whence it came to be regarded, by a 
very natural error, as a production of the country, 
and the name of the Eridanus being inseparably 
connected with the production of amber, the Greeks 
gave the name to the great river that forms so con- 
spicuous a feature of this part of Italy. The gum- 
like nature of the substance itself evidently gave rise 
to the fable of its distilling or exuding from trees, 
which was afterwards applied by the poets and my- 
thographers to the poplars that adorned the banks 
of the Padus, now assumed to be the true Eridanus, 
(Cluver. /tal. pp. 390—393; Wernsdorf, Exc. ii. ad 
Avien, Or. Marit.) 

The origin and history of the connection between 
the Eridanus and Padus have been given at some 
length, on account of its important bearing on the 

of ancient geography: the geographical 
account of the latter river and its tributaries is given 
under the head of Papvs. 

Several ancient writers placed near the mouth of 
the mythical Eridanus certain islands which they 
called the ExLecrripes InsuLan (‘HAewtpides 
vioo), on the shores of which it was said that much 
amber was found, from whence their name was 
derived. But as there are in fact no islands in this 
part of the Adriatic, except those actually fo, med by 
the mouths of the Padus, Strabo and Pliny reject 
altogether the existence of the Electrides as fabulous, 
while other writers seem to have sought them among 
the numerous groups of islands which line the oppo- 
site shore of the Adriatic. (Strab. v. p. 215; Plin. 
xxxvii. 2.8.11.) As much of the amber collected 
in the Bultic is really found in the islands at the 
mouths of the great rivers, it is not impossible that 
some obscure tradition of this fact may have given 
rise to the name of the Electrides, which were sub- 
sequently transferred, together with the Eridanus 
itself from the Baltic to the Adriatic. [E. H. B.] 

ERI'DANUS, a river of Attica, a tributary of the 
Tlissus. [Arrica, p. 323, a. 

ERIGON (‘Epcywr, Strab. vii. pp. 327, 330; 
"Epei-yewr, Ptol. iii, 13. § 8), the great W. branch of 
the river Axins, which, having its source in the 
Paeonian mountains, took a NE. course till its junc- 
tion with the main stream at no great distance from 
Stobi. (Liv. xxxix. 53.) It is now called by the 
Bulgarians Zrna Ryeka, and by the Turks Kutjuk 
Kard-Su. (Comp, Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. pp. 268, 275.) The geography of the basin of 
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this river is so imperfectly known that ifs course 
cannot be traced. [K. B. J] 

ERINELA (CEpive), a town in Megaris, in 
which was a monument of Autonolé, daughter of 
Cahons. As it appears to lave stood inland cn 
the northern part of the isthmus, Leake places it at 
Kiindura, (Pans. 1. 44. 855; Leake, Northern 
Greece, Vol. ih p- 408.) 

ERKUNEUS or ERUNEUM, 1. CEpiveds, ’Ept- 
vedv: Eth, Epwearns, Epweevs), one of the towns 
of the tetrapolis of Doris, deseribed by Strabo as lying 
helow the town of Pindus; it probably stood upon 
the river of the latter name, (Strab. vill. p. 362, 
ix. p. 427; Thuc, i. 107; Seymn, Ch. 591; Ptol. 
iii. 15. § 15; Steph. B. 8. 2.5 Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 
741; Schol. ad Pind, Pyth. i, 121; Mel. ii. 3; 
Plin, iv. 7. s. 13; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. u. 
p. 91, seq.) 

2. (Epwedv), a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
mentioned only by Strabo. Its site is uncertain, 
but Leake conjectures that the remains on the left 
bank of the Enipeus near Kotlobasht may be those 
of Erineum. (Strab. ix. p. 434; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 471). 

3. The sea-port of Rhypes in Achaia, [Riyres. | 

ERUNEUS (Epiweds), a small river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, hetween Syracuse and Helorum. — It 
is mentioned by Thuevdides (vii. 80, 82), fromm whom 
we learn that it was the second river crossed by the 
Athenians in their disastrous retreat from Syracuse, 
aul intermediate between the Cacyparis and Asi- 
narns. Hence it can be no other than the stall 
stream now called the Miranda, which tlows inte the 
sea just to the N. of the modern town of Avola, and 
is hence frequently called Fume di Avola, It is 
distant about 6 miles from the Cacyparis (Cassili/i), 
and the same distance from the Asinarus (/al- 
conara). (Smyth's Sicily. p. 176; Claver. Sicil. p. 
184.) It is evidently the same river which is called 
by Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 8.) Opwos or”Epwos. [E.H.B.] 

ERISANE. [Lonerant.] 

ERUTIUM, a town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, 
appears to have been near Cyretiac, since it was 
taken along with the latter town by M. Baebius in 
nc. 191. (Liv. xxxvi. 13.) - Leake places it at 
Pulcokastro, a village above Sykia, ou the left bank 
of the Vurgaris, a river of Tripolitis. In the 
church of St. George, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Cyretiae, Leake noticed an inscribed stone, 
on which the name of Apollodorus is followed by a 
word beginning EPH, which he conjectures with 
inueh probability may be the place called Eritium 
ly Livy. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 
SLO, 313). 

ERIZA (71a"Epi(a: Eth. EpiCnvds). The Ro- 
man general Cn. Mantlius, after reaching the river 
Chaus [Citaus], came to Eriza, a city which he 
took by assault, Livy (xxxviii. 14) does not say 
what was the time of the march from the Chaus to 
Kriza; but his narrative shows that Eriza was be- 
tween the Claus and the Indus. The Frizeli of 
Itoleiny (¥. 2), it is supposed by some critics, are 
the Erizeni, and that the name should be written so; 
hut Ptolemy's Erizeli are in a different place. Pliny 
(x. 43) speaks of a “regio Erizena” in Asia, by 
which he means the province of Asia. The ethnic 
naine Erizeni appears on a rare medal, which also 
contains the name KAOC—the river Chaus. We 
need not infer from this that Eriza was on the Chans, 
because there are many instances of towns being 


ERYMANTHIS. 
tant from the river. Eriza became a town of me 
copal rank. [G. Lj 


ERIZE'LI. [Eriza.] 

ERNAGINUM (Epraywor), is placed br Peet 
(ii. 10) among the towns of the Salres 0 (ea 
Narbonensis. In the Itins. it is the first statee ine 
Arelate (Arles). Though the distances 9 & 
Itins. do not quite agree, the site of the place ~~ 
to be St. Gabriel. D'Anville states that s mr 
has been found at St. Gabriel with the user, 
Ernaginenses. St. Gabriel is a bamlet oo the sal 
from Arles to Tarascan. iG. L} 

ERNODU'RUM, a town im Gallia, which the A» 
tonine Itin, places on a road from Burdigs’s (de 
deaur) to Augustodunum (A ttun), The raed poser 
through Avarienm (Bourges); and 13 Gaile eee 
fron Bourges, on the Bordeaur side of beep, 
was Ernodurum. The next place to Emasrta 
the Bordeaur side, is Argentomagus. 1b: je 
was called Ernotoram in the middle ages Th * 
mination “ durum ” indicates a river, and th ov ¢ 
Ernodurum is fixed at St, Ambroise, at che jet 
of the river Arnon, a branch of the Cher, [rl 

ERO'CHUS CEpeyos), a Phocian tern, dene" 
by the army of Xerxes. Its position is wrt 
(Herod. viii. 33.) - 

ERPEDITANI, in Ireland, another nvm * 
Erdini, [Erptnt.] [RG.L| 

ERU'BRUS, is a small branch of the Mec 
mentioned by Ausonius ( Afosella, 359):— 


“ Te rapidus Gelbis, te marmore claras Eris” 


The Erubrns is the Aurer, a small sear = 
flows into the Mosel a little below Trier. [GL, 

ERYMANDRUS or ERYMANTHUS (i 
udvdpos, Arrian, Anab. iv. 6; ‘Epupdrtos, P15 
$2; Plin. vi. 23. s. 25; Curt. viii. 9. 92) 
principal river of Drangiana, which rise is the &** 
range of the Paropamisan mountains, and, afer #*- 


ing through Arachosia and Drangraa, oc 


luke Zarah. Its present name is {ised ¢ * 
mend. The name of the river is not gives & > 
lemy. M. Burnouf has suppesed it to te he A> 
chotus; but Professor Wilson believes the Ars" 
to have been one of the tributaries of the Heor= 
and probably the modern Artand-ab. (*=% 
Ariana, pp. 156, 157.) Arrian suppese, 
rectly, that it was lost in the sands; be place =” 
banks a tribe called Energitae, whom Profesor ¥* 
son suspects are really the Agriaspae. The re" 
river is described by Pottinger in his tave © 
Baluchistan. \t appears to be of graf s& ™ 
carries down with it a great body of water. ('* 
tinger, Baluchistan, p. 405.) Tg 

ERYMANTHUS (‘Epumap6ss), a lety Get © 
mountains on the frontiers of Arcadia, Aciaa © 
Elis. It formed the western point d the peccier 
barrier of Arcadia; and Mt. Lampeia, wlach 
southwards, is a portion of the mange Tb 
principal heights are now called (ones ol Ker 
Joni, the former being 7297 feet above the * 
the sea, and the latter 6227 feet. Frm Enes 
thus four rivers rise, —the Eleiaa a 
Arcadian Erymanthus, and the Peirus ase 
of Achaia. The river Erymanthes, isa ® © 
tributary of the Achelons, is spoken of cadet | | 
latter name, [AcHEvovs.] Mount Bye" 


| is celebrated in mythology as the haant fue ~ 
, boar destroyed by Hercules. (Strab. ne. PR 


357; Paus. v. 7. § 1, viii 24. § 4, 5¢; Be 


thus des'gnated, though they were several miles dis- | vi, 104; Apollod. ii. 5; Leake, Marrs, rl +? 
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253, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 203, 204, 224; Boblayo, 
Recherches, &c. pp. 118, 124; Curtius, Pelopon- 
mesos, Vol. i. pp, 17, 384.). 

ERYMNAE (Epvural: Eth. "Epuuvaios), a town 
of Lycia, on the authority of the Lyciaca of Alex- 
ander. (Steph. B. #. v.) [G. L.] 

ERYTHEIA INSULA. [Gapes.] 

ERYTHI'NI (‘Epv@ivo:), a place on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, mentioned in the Homeric poems (J/. 
®. 855). It has been supposed, however, that the 
whole of the passage on the Paphlagonians and their 
ras was an interpolation of later times, and that 
the ob poet was unacquainted with the Euxine and 
its consts, (Schlegel, de Geogr. Hom. p. 135; 
Broska, de Geogr. Myth. p. 58.) Strabo (xi. p. 
+45) fixed the position of the town upon two rocks, 
iallel, from their colour, 'Epu@pivos. (Comp, Anon, 
Peripl. p. 6.) It was situated 90 stadia E. of 
Amastris, and 60 stadia N. of Cromna. [E. B. J.] 

ERYTHRAE (‘Epv@pal: Eth, "Epv@paios), an 
cient town in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, and 
wl to have been the mother-city of Erythrae in 
hoeotia, (Hom. JL ii.499; Strab. ix. p. 404). It 
ay a Little south of the Asopns, at the foot of 
\ivunt Cithaeron. The camp of Mardonius extended 
veng the Asopus from Erythrae and past Hysiae 
o the territory of Plataea, (Herod. ix. 15, 25.) 
irythrae is frequently mentioned by other autho- 
ites in connection with Hysiae. It was in ruins in 
be tin of Pausanias. Leake places it to the 
attward of Xatzula at the foot of the rocks, where 
ve sume foundations of Hellenic walls, together 
nth a chureh containing a Doric column and its 
wpital, (Thue. iii, 24; Eurip. Bacch. 751; Xen. 
Yell. v. 4. § 49, where it is called "Epv@pd; Paus. 
t. 2. § 1; Steph. B. 4. 0.; Leake, Northern Greece, 
a. ii, p. 329.) 

3. A town of the Locri Ozolae, probably the har- 
ver of Eapalinm. (Liv. axviii. 8; Steph. B. «. v.; 
¢ake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 618.) 

ERYTHRAE (‘Epv@pal: Eth. 'Epv@paios), “a 
ity of the Ionians” (Steph. B. s.v.), on the au- 
herity ef the Asia of Hecataeus; to which the 
wmpiler adds,—“and it was called KywrotroAis, 
toch .” Erythrae was one of the Ionian 
tet, (Herod. i 142.) According to the legend 
okt by Pansanias (vii. 3.§ 7), the place was ori- 
tally settled by Erythrus, the son of Rhadaman- 
hus, from Crete; and the city was occupied, together 
ith Cretans, by Lycians, Carians, and Pamphylians. 
Vhileall these people were living together in Erythrae, 
‘ksepas the son of Codrus, having collected from all 
he cities of Ionia such as he could from each, intro- 
‘seed them into the place, to live with the Erythraci. 
trabe (p. 633) has the tradition of Cnopus, an ille- 
itamate son of Codras, founding Erythrae. Accord- 
i to Casaubon, the MSS. of Strabo have the name 
‘Coopms,” which he would alter to “ Cleopus;” but 
erhaps * C "in Pausanias should be corrected. 
‘olyaenms (viii.43) has the story of Cnopus, and how, 
 & stratagem, he got possession of Erythirae, after 
ling the inhabitants; a story which has the ad- 
antage over that of Pausanias in probability, for 
" can conceive a general massacre of the original 
cimbitants of Erythrae and the seizure of their 
wn, better than the story of Cnopus and his men 
ralking in to live together with the original people. 
fypptas of Erythrae, in the second book of bis His- 
anes of bis native place, told a story of the murder 
§ Cuopas and the usurpation of his power by Or- 
)g@, amd of the extravagant tyranny and violent 
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death of Ortyges; which Athenaeus has preserved 
(vi. p. 259). The early history of Erythrae, like 
that of most of the Jonian towns in Asia, was un- 
known, Strabo, in another place (p. 404), calls it a 
settlement from Erythrae in Boeotia. 

Strabo (p. 644) describes Erythrae as being in 
the peninsula which he calls the peninsula of the 
Teians and the Erythraeans. He places the Tei- 
ans on the south of the isthmus, and the Clazo- 
menii on the north side [CLAzoMENAE]; and the 
Erythraei dwell within it. ‘The boundary between 
the Erythraea and Clazomenae was the Hypocrem- 
nus, On the south, Erae or Gerace [Exar] belonged 
to the Teians. The peninsula lying west of a line 
drawn from Gerae to Hypocremnus must be supposed 
to be the Erythraean territory. As we north 
and west from Gerae we come to Corycus [Corycus; 
Casystes]}, then another harbour named Erythras ; 
and, after it, several others. After Corycus was a 
small island, Halonnesns, then Argennum, a pro- 
montory of the Erythraea, and the nearest point to 
Chios. [ArGennum.] On the west side of the 
Erythraean peninsula is a capacious bay, in which 
Erythrae is situated, opposite to the island of Chios; 
and there were in front of Erythrae four small isiands 
called Hippi. The rugged tract which lies north of 
a line drawn from Erythrae to the Hy pocremnus was 
called Mimas, a lofty mountain region, covered with 
forests, and abounding in wild animals. It con- 
tained a village, Cybellia, and the north-western 
point was called Melaena, where there was a quarry 
for millstones. Pliny describes Mimas as running out 
“ocr M. P.,” which is a great blunder or error in his 
text, whatever way we take it: he adds that Mimas 
sinks down inthe plains that join it to the mainland; 
and that this level of 74 Koman miles Alexander 
ordered to be cut through by joining the two bays, 
and so he intended to insulate Erythrae and Mimas. 
Pliny doubtless found the story somewhere; and 
possibly ameng other grand things that the Mace- 
donian king talked of, this may have been one. The 
rugged insulated territory of the Erythraei produced 
good wheat and wine, 

Herodotus (i, 142) makes four varieties or dialects 
of language among the lonians ; and the dialect of 
Chios and Erythrae was the same. The geogra- 
phical position of Erythrae, indeed, places it among 
the insular rather than the continental states of 
Ionia. The neighbourhood of Chios and Erythrae 
and the sameness of language did not make the 
people the best friends always, for there is a story of 
a war between them (Herod. i. 18) at an early pe- 
riod. This may be the war to which Anticleides 
alluded in his Nosti (Athen. ix. p. 384). The Ery- 
thraei furnished eight ships to the confederate Ionian 
fleet which was defeated in the battle before Miletus, 
B. c. 494 (Herod. vi. 8), bat the Chians had 100 
ships. LErythrae afterwards became a dependency 
of Athens, for a revolt of Erythrae is mentioned by 
Thucydides (viii. 23) p.c. 412, in the twentieth 
year of the Peloponnesian War. 

After the close of the war with Antiochus, the 
Romans rewarded the Chians, Smyrnaeans, and Ery- 
thraeans, with some territory in return for their 
services on the Roman side. (Liv. xxxvilil. 39; Po- 
lyb. xxii. 27.) Parium on the Propontis was a 
colony from Erythrae (Paus. ix. 27. § 1); but 
Strabo makes it a joint settlement of the Eryth- 
rneans, Milesians, and the island of Paros (p. 588.) 

Erythrae was famed in ancient times for a wise 
woman, Sibylla, as Strabo calls her ; axd in the 
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time of Alexander there was another who had like 
prophetic gifts, and her name was Athenais. 
(Comp. Paus. x. 12. § 7; Tacit. Ann. vi. 12.) 
Contemporary with Strabo was Heracleides of Ery- 
thrae, a physician of the school of Herophilus. 
Though Erythrae never was a town of great note, 
it existed for a long time, and there are coins of 
Erythrae to a late period of the Roman empire. 
The coins anterior to the Roman period are said to 
be very searce. 

The exact position of Erythrae is well ascer- 
tained. It is now called Aitri, and it stands on 
the south side of a small peninsula, which projects 
into the bay of Erythrae. Pliny (v, 29) mentions 
a stream called Aleos, which he seems to place near 
Erythrae (xxxi. 2), But the name of the river on 
the coins of Erythrae is Axus. Erythrae contained 
a very ancient temple of Hercules, whom the 
Erythraei worshipped under the name of the Her- 
cules of the Idaei Dactyli; and also the Tyrians, as 
Pansanias discovered (vii. 5. § 5; ix. 27. § 8). 
Strabo (p. 613) says, that Hercules Ipectonos “ was 
worshipped by the Erythraeans who dwell about 
Melius, for the ‘ips’ is an insect that damages the 
vines ; and this was the only country that was free 
from this plague.” The name Melius in this pas- 
sage has been, perhaps, correctly altered to Mimas. 
There was also a temple of Athena Polias at 
Erythrae : the goddess was a large wooden figure 
seated. The remains of Erythrae are described by 
Chandler (Asia Minor, cc. 25, 26.); and lately by 
Hamilton ( Researches, &c., vol. ii, p. 6). “ It is situ- 
ated in a small alluvial plain at the mouth of the 
river Aleus, some of the sources of which are in 
the town itself. The city faces the west, and the 
whole extent of the Hellenic walls may be distinctly 
traced, from the commencement near the harbour, 
at the southern extremity of the town, to the 
northern point, where they terminate on a lofty 
rock of trachyte.” (Hamilton.) ‘ The walls are 
well built in the isodoumous style, except a small 
part of that which traverses the plains, and they 
consist either of blue marble or red trachyte.” 
There are remains of several gateways, and outside 
of them also remains of ancient tombs in various 
styles. Near the chief source of the Aleus there 
are “many remains of aqueducts, walls, terraces, and 
foundations of buildings with temples.” (Hamilton.) 
One of these remains is a wall supporting a terrace 
38 feet in length, “the Jower part of which con- 
sisted of a beautiful specimen of ecyclopian archi- 
tecture, the angles of the different blocks being cut 
very sharp, while upon it was reared a super- 
structure in the isodomous style, built with great 
regularity.” (Hamilton.) He conjectures that the 
site may have been that of the temple of Hercules, 
and that three large Ionic capitals of red trachyte, 
which were lying in the water-course, may have 
belonged to it. 

The acropolis of Erythrae is within 200 yards of 
the shore; it is a mass of red trachyte, and stands 
quite detached in the centre of the plain. The 
remains of a large theatre are still visible, on the 
north side of it, excavated in the solid rock. Near 
the mouth of the Aleus there are some remains of 
the port, and traces of an aqueduct. The inscriptions 
copied by Hamilton at Aitré are printed in his Ap- 
pendix, vol. ii, One of the inscriptions that he 
dug out was the architrave of a door, on which 
was a dedication to Minerva or the sibyl Athenais, 
by a person whose name appears to be Artaxerxes.” 
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This is not quite a correct explanation, far the s- 
scription clearly contains a dedication to Atbeuss 
Poliuchus. 

Thucydides (viii. 24) mentions Ptel«a wi S- 
dussa as two forts or walled withun the tem 
tory of Erythrae; and Pliny mentions Ptele, Hes, 
and Dorium as near Erythrae. There was aes 
place called Embatum [Empatoum ] in the Enthsas 
territory. 


Mela (i. 17) names a Corrna in th Er- 


thraean peninsula; but it is doubtful what be ma 
The promontory Mesate of Pansanias (rib i $6) 
appears to be the double point which extend: ha 
the southern part of the Erythraean peninsol: 972- 
ward, separating what we may call iG vi é 
wb] 


Erythrae from the strait of Chios. 
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ERYTHRAEA. [Eryturarc™.] 
ERYTHRAEUM (‘Epv@paioy &xpor, Ptol i 7. 
§ 4), a promontory on the SE. coast of Crete. The 
town of EryTHRAEA, which, from its mecta 1 
Florus (iii. 7) along with Cydonia and Cyessas » 
submitting to Metellus, must have been a pisre ¢ 
importance, probably was situated pear the prast- 
tory of the same name, (Hoeck, Kreta, vol.. fp 
426, 429.) [E BJ) 
ERYTHRAEUM MARE. rem Matz) 
ERY'THRUM (‘Epuépév: El-Natrows, Be). 4 
village (xan, Stadiasm.), or place (réres, Pe. 
on the coast of Cyrenaica, between Darnis and \st- 
stathnaus. (Synes. Ep. 51, 67; Ptol iv. 4 § 5: 
Stadiasm.; Steph. B.) Its ruins are considen’. 
and it occupied a favourable site at the mouth ¢ 
one of the most considerable streams of the dsto*. 
(Beechey, p. 478; Barth, pp. 461, 496.) Pd, 
ERYX (“Epug: Eth, "Epuxivos, Erycinas: + ¢@ 
liano), the name of a city and mountain in the ¥. 
of Sicily, about 6 miles from and two fre 
the sea-coast. The mountain (Moxs Exrx, P= 
iii. 8. 8.14; but Mons Errcvs, Cie. Ferr. a 4; 
Tac. Ann. iv. 43), now called Monte S. Gram, 
is a wholly isolated peak, rising in the muds of 
low undulating tract, which causes its elevalet » 
appear much more considerable than it really & 
that it was regarded in ancient as well a3 Doers 
times us the most lofty summit in the whole sie= 
next to Aetna (Pol. i. 55; Mel ii 7. §17; Soba S 
§ 9), though its real elevation does not exceed 2154 
English feet. (Smyth's Sicily, p 242.) Heare ¥¢ 
find Eryx alluded to by Virgil and other Lan pat 
as a mountain of the first order of magnitude. and 
associated with Athos, Aetna, &c. (Virg. des ¥- 
701; Val. Flace. ii. 523.) On ite amma eve 
a celebrated temple of Venus of Aphmite, foames 


‘according to the current legend, by Aeneas (St. 


xiii. p. 608 ; Virg. Aen. v. 759), frm whence Us 
goddess derived the surname of Verus Erycina. ts 
which she is often mentioned by Latio writers. (He. 
Carm, i. 2.33; Ovid, Heroid. 15.57, &.) Spat 
legend, followed by Diodorns, ascribl the 

dation both of the temple and city t & epaaye=# 
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bero named Eryx, who was said to have received 
Hercules on his visit to this part of Sicily, and con- 
tended with that hero in a wrestling match, but was 
vanquished by him. This Eryx was a son of Aphro- 
dite and Butes, a king of the country, and is hence 
repeatedly alluded to by Virgil as a brother of 
Aeneas, though that poct does not refer to him the 
foundation of the city. (Diod. iv. 23, 83; Virg. 
Aen. v. 24, 412, &c.; Serv. ad loc.) The legends 
which connected it with Aeneas and a Trojan chief 
mumed Elymus evidently pointed to what we learn 
from Thocydides as an historical fact, that Eryx as 
well as Segesta was a city of the Elymi, a Sicilian 
trie, which is represented by almost all ancient 
writers as of Trojan descent. (Thuc. vi. 2; Strab. 
un. p.608.) It does not appear to have ever re- 
ceived a Greek colony, but became gradually Hellen- 
ined, like most other cities of Sicily, toa great extent; 
though Thucydides (J. c.) still speaks of the Elymi, 
including the people of Eryx and Segesta, as bar- 
harians. Nothing is known of its history previous 
to that period, but it seems probable that it followed 
for the moxt part the lead of the more powerful city 
of Segesta, and after the failure of the Athenian 
expedition became a dependent ally of the Cartha- 
fidans. In B.c. 406, a sea-fight took place be- 
tween a Carthaginian and a Syracusan fleet off the 
neighbourhood of Eryx, in which the latter was 
rietorions. (Diod. xiii. 80.) On occasion of the 
great expedition of Dionysius to the W. of Sicily, in 
ac. 397, Eryx was one of the cities which joined 
the Syracusan despot just before the siege of Motya, 
bat it was speedily recovered by Hitilco in the fol- 
lowing year. (Id. xiv. 48, 55) It again fell into 
the hands of Dionysius shortly before his death (Id. 
av. 73), but must have been once more recovered by 
the Carthaginians, and probably continued subject to 
their rule till the expedition of Pyrrhus (. c. 278). 
(m that occasion it was occupied by a strong garrison, 
¥luch, cumbined with its natural strength of position, 
eoabled it to oppose a vi resistance to the king 
of Epeirus. It was, er, taken by assault, 
Pyrrhus himself leading the attack, and taking the 
eyportunity to display his personal prowess as a 
worthy descendant of Heracles. (Diod. xx. 10, Exc. 
ii. p. 498.) In the First Punic War we find Eryx 
again in the hands of the Carthaginians, and in B. c. 
260 their general Hamilear destroyed the city, re- 
meving the inhabitants to the neighbouring promon- 
wry of Drepanum, where he founded the town of 
that name. (Id. xxiii. 9.) The old site, however, 
seems not to have been wholly deserted, for a few 
years later we are told that the Roman consul L. 
Junius made himself master by surprise both of the 
temple and the city. (Id. xxiv. 1; Pol. i 55; 
domur. viii. 15.) The former seems to have been 
well fortified, and, from its position on the summit of 
te mountain, constituted a military post of great 
ttrength. Hence probably it was that Hamilcar 
area, suddenly abandoning the singular position he 
had eo long held on the mountain of Ercte, trans- 
ferred his forces to Eryx, as being a still more im- 
pegnable stronghold. But though he surprised and 
aie himself master of the town of Eryx, which 
was situated about half-way up the mountain, he 
wae unable to reduce the temple and fortress on the 
mmont, the Roman ison of which was able to 
Gefy all his efforts. Meanwhile Hamilcar main- 
tained his position in the city, the remaining inha- 
btants of which he transferred to Drepana; and 
though besieged or blockaded in his turn by a Roman 
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army at the foot of the mountain, he preserved his 
communications with the sea, and was only com- 
pelled to abandon possession of Eryx and Drepana 
when the great naval victory of Lutatius Catulus 
over the Carthaginians forced that people to sue for 
peace, B.c.241, (Pol. i. 58; Diod. xxiv. 8. p. 509; 
Liv. xxi. 10, xxviii. 41.) 

From this time the town of Eryx sinks into insig- 
nificance, and it may even be doubted whether it was 
ever restored. Cicero alludes to the temple, but 
never notices the town; and Strabo speaks of it as in 
his day almost uninhabited. Pliny, indeed, enume- 
rates the Erycini among the municipal communities 
of Sicily ; but the circumstance mentioned by Tacitus, 
that it was the Segestans who applied to Tiberius 
for the restoration of the temple, would seem to in- 
dicate that the sanctuary was at that time dependent, 
in a municipal sense, on Segesta. (Cic. Verr. ii. 8, 
47; Strab. v. p. 272; Plin. iii. 8.8.14; Tac. Ann. 
iv.43.) No trace of the subsequent existence of the 
town of Eryx is found; the remaining inhabitants 
appear to have settled on the summit of the hill, 
where the modern town of S. Giuliano has grown up 
on the site of the temple. No remains of the an- 
cient city are extant; but it appears to have occu- 
pied the site now marked by the convent of Sta. 
Anna, about half-way down the mountain. (Smyth's 
Sicily, p. 243.) 

The temple, as already mentioned, was generally 
connected by popular legend with the Trojan settle- 
ments in this part of Sicily; if any value can be 
attached to these traditions, they would point to its 
being an ancient seat of Pelasgic worship, rather than 
of Phoenician origin, as supposed by many writers. 
Even those authors who represent it as founded 
before the time of Aeneas relate that it was visited 
by that hero, who adorned it with splendid offerings. 
(Diod. iv. 83; Dionys. i. 53.) It is certain that the 
sanctuary had the good fortune to be regarded with 
equal reverence by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans. As early as the time of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily (s.c. 415), we learn 
from Thucydides that it was rich in vessels and other 
offerings of gold and silver, of which the Segestans 
made use to delude the Athenian envoys into a belief 
of their wealth. (Thuc. vi. 46.) The Cartha- 
ginians appear to have identified the Venus Erycina 
with the Phoenician goddess Astarte, and hence 
showed her much reverence; while the Romans paid 
extraordinary honours both to the goddess and her 
temple, on account of their supposed connection with 
Aeneas, They were, indeed, unable to heat theic 
Gaulish mercenaries from plundering temple at 
the time of its capture by Junius (Pol. ii. 7); but 
this appears to have been the only occasion on which 
it suffered, and its losses were quickly repaired, for 
Diodorus speaks of it as in a flourishing and wealthy 
condition. The Roman magistrates appointed to the 
government of Sicily never failed to pay a visit of 
honour to this celebrated sanctuary; a body of troops 
was appointed as a guard of honour to watch over it, 
and seventeen of the principal cities in Sicily were 
commanded to pay a yearly sum of gold for its 
adornment. (Diod. iv. 83; Strab. v. p. 272; Cic. 
Verr. ii. 8.) Notwithstanding this, the decay of the 
city, and declining condition of this part of Sicily 
generally, appears to have caused the temple also to 
be neglected : hence in A.D. 25 the Segestans ap. 
plied to Tiberius for its restoration, which that em. 
peror, according to Tacitus, readily undertook “ yg 
consanguineus,” bat did not carry Bre leaving 
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it to Claudins fo execute at a later period. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 43; Suet. Claud. 25.) This is the latest 
mention of it that occurs in history; and the period 
of its final decay or destruction is unknown, At the 
present day the site is occupied by a castle, con- 
verted into a prison; a smnall portion of the substruc- 
tions, built of very large and massive stones (whence 
they have been erroneously eallel Cyclopian), is all 
that remains of the ancient edifice; but some fine 
granite columns, still existing in other parts of the 
town, have doubtless belonged originally to the 
temple. It has been already mentioned that the 
temple itself was surrounded by fortifications, so as 
to constitute a strong fortress or citadel, quite dis- 
tinct from the city below; a coin struck by C. Con- 
sidius Nonianus* (in the first century u.c.) repre- 
sents the temple itself, with this fortified peribolus, 
enclosing a considerable portion of the mountain on 
which it stands; but little dependence can be placed 
on the accuracy of the delineation, There was also 
a temple at Rome dedicated to Venus Erycina, which 
stood just outside the Colline Gate(Strab, v. p. 272); 
but the representation on the coin just cited is evi- 
dently that of the original Sicilian temple. The 
coins of the city of Eryx have types allusive to the 
worship of Venus, while others present a close 
analogy to those of Agrigentum, indicating a con- 
nection between the two cities, of which we find no 
explanation in history, (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 208; 
Torremuzza, Num. Sic. pl. 30.) LE. H. B.] 





COIN OF ERYX. 


ESDRAE'LA (‘EoSpanAa), the classical form of 
the Hebrew name Jezreret, which Eusebius places 
between Seythopolis aud Legio. (Onomast. s. v.) 
In Judith CEodpiAwy, iii, 11) it is placed near 
Dotaea or Dothaim, and in the Itinerarium Hiero- 
sulymitanum (where it is called Stradela) it is said 
tu be 12 miles from Seythopolis, and 10 from Maxim- 
opolis, or Leziv, Its modern name is Zerin, and it is 
situated on a rocky ridge extending from east to west 
in the great plain of Esdraclun, towards its southern 
extremity, and a little to the north of Mount Gilboa. 
It was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
an] is infamous in the history of Abab and Jezebel. 
(1 Aiags, xxi.) It belonzed to the tribe of Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 18), and was known among the crusaders 
as “ Parvum Gerinum.” It is most celebrated for 
its noble plain, noticed in the next article; its foun- 
tain (1 Sam, xxix. 1) rises in the valley directly 
under the village at the NE, (Rebinsen, Bib. Res, 
vol. iii, pp. 163—167.) fG. W. 

ESDRAELON VALLIS vy. CAMPUS (7d weya 
rediov ‘EcdpnAwu, Juilith, i. 8), the same as the 
valley of Jeznees (Josh. xvii. 16; Judges, vi. 33; 
Hosea, i, 5.) a very extensive and fertile plain, 
shat in between the mountain ranges of Samaria and 
Mount Carmel on the SE. and of Galilee on the N., 





* This coin is figured in the Biographical Dies 
tionary, vol. ii, p. 1207; but, owing to the impertect 
condition of the speciinen figured, dues not exhibit 
the pediment of the teinple, : 
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extending from the Mediterranean sea at the culf ¢ 
Caipha, to the valley of the Jordan, with orared 
interruptions from the smaller ranges @ G. a 
and Little Hermon, and Mount Tabor rising in «4- 
tary grandeur between the latter and the moustams 
of Samaria, This plain is watered, throz) w 
greatest extent, by the river Kishon and its tnoe- 
ries; and is distinguished in its various pars ‘9 
ditferent names, e. g. the valley of Meziddo [Leow 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 22) ; péya redion Aryan, « 
simply méya wédcor, like the valley of the Jou: 
(1 Maccab. xii. 49; Josephus sp. Reland, Priest 
p. 366); or wéya wediov Lauapectidos (1. pS 
It is now known among the natives as “ Mery [a 
‘Amir.” (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 227- 


230.) [G. W.) 
E’SIA.  [Isara.] 
E’SSUI. Caesar, in B.c. 54, distntetal bs 


troops in winter quarters in various places at sm» 
distance from one another. He placed (8.6. 5.34) 
L. Roscius, with one legion, among the Esmi 4 
large force of Galli, from the states called Ane. 
assembled to attack Roscius in his winter cmp 
but were deterred by hearing unfavouraie =m 
of the rising of the Galli in otber parts (r. 5's 
This fact, combined with what is said in the «br 
chapter, shows that the Essui were between ts 
Seine and Loire, and not far from the Ammer 
states. In the passage of Caesar (¥. 24) toet® 
no MSS. variation in the name “ Essuos.” la B+ 
ii. 34, Caesar speaks of the Sesuvii as one ci ae 
Armoric or maritime states ; and thoazh ther <7 
MSS. variations in the formn “ Sesuvii,” all the rst 
ings make the name begin with “Sa” At 
iii. 7, the Sesuvii are again mentioned with @ 
Curiosolites and the Veneti ; but in that pesat 
there is a reading “ Esubios,” and other ranr> 
It seems very likely that the Essui, Seu ot 
Esubii are the same, and that they ccroped OF 
diocese of Seés, which borders on that of Mans we 
Evreuc. 

Walckenaer (Géog., &e. i. 398) places the Eon 
between the Nervii and the Remi, and near a pat 
called Esch on the river Sure. Bat the mmw 
of Caesar (v.53) shows that this cunclaen » 
false. [G.L} 

ESTIO'NES (‘Eoriwves), a Vindelician to, * 
the river Iller, with the capital Campodagam (S™ 
iv. p. 206; comp. Campopenteu.) = [LS 

ESUBIA'NL. [Vesvetant ] 

ESURIS (Ru. near Ayamonte), the last oT" 
the W. on the coast of Hispania Bactica, so @ 
the left (E.) side of the mouth of the Anas. (/a* 
Ant. pp. 425,431; Florez, Esp. S. vol. iv. a, 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 339.) (PS) 

ETAM (“Hrrav), a place in Jodaca mesv= 
by Josephus, 50 stadia from Jerusalem, very peso? 
in its fine gardens, and abounding in neues € 
water, to which the great king Solomon was ae 
tomed to resort. (Ant. viii. 7. § 3.) Ik mast & 
viously be the place celebrated in the book & Ex 
siastes (ii. 5, 6), and in the Cauticks; aa! b* 
Rabbinical notices of the fountain of Bian = 
which waters were conveyed by aquedacts te Jee 
salem, teach us to look for the site between Bat- 
lehem and Hebron. Accordingly we find the == 
perpetuated among the natives to this day, © 
assigned to gardens the largest and most losers 
that are to be met with in the mountain mie 4 
Judaea, The three well-known pools of Sha. @ 
the road to Hebrun, are situated at the head af 9 =) 
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tailed Wady Etén; and the aqueduct which derives 
its eappty of water from these tributary fountuins, 
has its proper commencement below the lowest of the 
pools, fram whence it runs along the western side 
a Wady Etén to Bethichem. In the bed of the 
valley, below the aqueduct, is another copious foun- 
tain, ‘dia Etin, and around this fountain are the 
gardens just mentioned. ( Williams, Holy City, vol. 
i p 500.) The aqueduct by which this water is 
emdacted to Jerusalem was constructed by Pon- 
tos Pilate, the Roman procurator. (Joseph. B. J. 
ii, ®. § 4.) 

The rock Etam (‘Hrdy) in the history of Sam- 
wm, although in the tribe of Judah, was probably in 
m way connected with the foregoiug, and cannot 
nw be identified. (Judges, xv.8,11.) [G. W.] 

ETANNA, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, appears 
in the Table on a road from Augustum throngh 
Condste to Geneva. It lies between Augustam and 
Condate. [Conpate, 8.] Etanna appears to be Yenne 
ot Jeune, [G. L.J 

ETEIA (“Hre), a town of Crete. Pliny (iv. 
29) places a town of this name (some of the MSS. 
and the ald text have Elea or Eleae), between Phala- 
ama and Cisarnus, E. B. J.) 

ETEOCRETES. [Crera, p. 704. 

ETEO'NUS (‘Eréwvos: Eth. 'Erewvios), a town 
ef Bocotia, mentioned by Homer, who gives it the 
epithet of woAdxrnuos, lay to the right of the 
Aspus, Strabo says that it was afterwards called 
Sairphe. It probably lay between Scolus and the 
frmiet of the territory of Tanagra. (Hom. /7. ii. 
(37; Strab. ix. pp. 408, 409; Stat. Theb. vii. 266; 
Meph, B. 8. 0.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
f 332.) 

ETHO’PLA, a town or fortress of Athamania, 
tested on a hill commanding Argithea, the capital 
@ the country, It contained a temple of Jupiter 
Acraeus. (Liv. xxxviii. 2; Leake, Northern Greece, 
rol. iv. p. 525, seq.) 

ETIS ("Hris), a town in the S. of Laconia, the 
nhabitants of which were removed te Boeae. (Paus. 
i. 22.8 11; Steph. B. «. v.) 

ETOCETUM, in Britain, mentioned in the second 

‘oerary as being 12 miles from Pennocruciwn 
Penkridge), on the road from the Vallum to Portus 
iutupts (iehborough), in the direction of London. 
‘ntubly, Wadd in Staffurdshire. [R. G. L.] 

EDOVISSA. [Eperant.] 

ETRU'RIA, one of the principal divisions of Cen- 
tal Italy, bounded on the N. by the Apennines, on 
be E. by the Tiber, and on the W. by the Tyrrhe- 
tals Dea, 


I, Name. 


It is almost universally called Etruria by the 
ain writers of the best times: though the form 
C#t4 is often found in later writers (Lib. Colon, 
\ 211; Ammian. xxvii. 3, &c.): and appears in the 
wer ages of the Roman Empire to have become 
l« official designation of the district in question, 
rence it is of frequent occurrence on inscriptions, 
od is found in the Notitia, and the Itineraries. (Not. 
‘hyn. ii, p. 63; Stim. Ant. p. 289; Tab. Peut.; Orell. 
oer, 1100, 1181, &c.) Hence it passed into ge- 
tal ase in the middle ages, and is still preserved in 
‘e modern appellation of Toscana or Tuscany. On 
‘e other hand, the people were called indifferently 


sirecans, Exrruscs, or Tuscans, Tusct; both of | 


teh forms are used without distinction by Livy, 


‘atrv, aud other writers of the best age: though | 
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Tuscus and Tusci appear to be the most ancient 
forms, and perhaps the only ones in use in the time 
of Cato or Plautus. The Greeks on the contrary 
universally called them TykaHeNIANS or TYRsE- 
NIANS (Tuppyvol, Tuypanvoi ), and thence named their 
land TyrRHEeNta (Tupfpria); a custom which they 
retained even under the Roman Empire: though the 
geographers sometimes render the Latin name by 
*Erpovoxot or Tovoxos (Strab. v. p. 219; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§§ 4, 47): and very late writers, such us Zosimus 
and Procopius, adopt Tovoxia for the name of the 
country (Zosim. v. 41; Procop. B.G.i. 16), The 
forms Hetruria and Hetruscus, as well as Thuscas, 
which are not unfrequently found in the MSS, of 
Latin authors, appear to be certainly incorrect. 
There is little doubt that the two forms of the 
Latin name, Etruscus and Tusens, are merely two 
modifications of the same, and that this was originally 
written Turscus, a form still preserved in the Eu- 
gubine Tables. (Lepsius, /nzer, Umbr. tab, i. b.) It 
is easy to go a step further and identify the Turscus 
or Tursicus of the Romans with the Tupenvés of the 
Greeks, a conclusion which has been generally adopted 
by modern scholars, though denied by some philolo~ 
gers. (Miiller, Ltrusker, vol. i. p. 100; Niebuhr, 
vol. i. not. 219, 244, p. 112; Abeken, Mittel-/talien, 
p- 126.) The inquiry as to the origin and derivation 
of these names must be deferred till we come to 
consider the national affinities of the Etruscans - 
themselves. But one point of the highest importance 
has been preserved to us by Dionysius, namely, that 
the native name of the people was different from all 
these, and that they called themselves Rasena or 
Rasenna (Dionys. i. 30, where the editions have 
"Pagéva, but the best MSS. give the form "Pacévva, 
See Schwegler, Adm. Geach. vol. i. p. 255, note 8). 


If. PuysicaAL Grocraruy. 


The general limits of Etruria have been already in- 
dicated : its more precise boundaries appear tohave been 
generally recognised and clearly defined. On the NW, 
it was bounded by the river Macra (Magra), which 
separated it from Liguria: from the bauks of that 
river to the sources of the Tiber, the main chain of the 
Apennines formed the boundary between Etruria and 
Cisalpine Gaul: while the Tiber from its source (or 
& point very near its source) to its mouth constituted 
the castern limit of Etruria, dividing it first from 
Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and lastly from 
Latium. The length of the sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Macra to that of the Tiber is estimated by 
Pliny at 284 Roman miles, and by Strabo at 2500 
stadia (3124 M. P.), both of which estimates exceed 
the truth: the actual distance is little more than 
200 geographical or 250 Roman miles. The Mari- 
time Itinerary gives 292 M. P., which, after allowing 
for the subdivision into a number of small distances, 
closely agrees with the statement of Pliny. (Plin. iii, 
5. 8.8; Strab. v. p. 222; /tm. Marit. pp. 498—501.) 
The eastern frontier, formed by the course of tha 
Tiber, has a length of about 180 R. miles, without 
taking account of the minor windings of the river; 
the greatest breadth of Etruria is justly estimate: 
by Strabo (Lc.) at something less than half ity 
length 


The region thus limited is extremely varied in its 
character, the tracts in the northern and north-eastern 
districts, immediately on the slope of the hich 
Apennines, being very mountainous ; while the greater 
part of the central region between the Arnus and tha 
Tiber is occupied by masses and groups of epee 
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hills, many of them rugged, and attaining to a con- 
siderable elevation, though hardly any can be said 
to assume the rank of mountains, with the exception 
of the lofty Monte Amiata, which forms the centre 
of a volcanic group, in the very heart of the province, 
and rises to the height of 5794 teet above the level 
of the sea, ‘There ave, however, considerable level 
tracts of rich alluvial soil, the most important of 
which are those on the banks and at the mouth of 
the Arnus; the valley of the Clanis, which connects 
the basin of that river with that of the Tiber; and a 
spacious tract along the coast, between the hills of 
the interior and the sea, now known as the Maremma. 
This last district is of very vacious width and irre- 
gular extent, owing to the manner in which the hills 
exervach upon it and throw out bold arms or detached 
masses quite down to the coast, of which the most 
conspicnous are the promontory of Populonium or 
Piombine, and the Mons Argentarius, With these 
exceptions, the coast is fur the most part low and 
flat, with extensive marshes in some parts, which 
render the whole tract of the J/aremma noted for its 
unhealthiness, a character it secins to have already 
earned as early as the days of the younger Pliny, 
and which was sometimes unjustly extended to the 
whole of Etruria. (Phin. Ep, v. 6. § 2; Sidon. Apoll. 
sp. i. 5.) 

It is very difficult to group the ranges of moun- 
tains or hilis, with which almost the whole of Etru- 
ria is occupied, into any system of geographical ar- 
rangement. ‘The two great valleys of the Arnus and 
the ‘Tiber, the one having a general direction from E. 
to W., the other froin N. to S., may be considered as 
forming the key to the geography of the country. 
Both these important streams rise in the central 
range of the Apennines, at no very great distance 
from one another, and follow for some space a nearly 
parallel direction, until the Arnus makes an abrupt 
turn near Arretium, and flows from thence towards 
the NW. till within a few miles of Florence, when it 
turns again, and pursues a course nearly due W. 
from thence to the sea. From the point where the 
Arnus thus suddenly turns off at Arretium, the re- 
markable trough-like depression or valley of the 
Clanis (the Val di Chiana) extends nearly S. as far 
as Clusium, from whence its waters find their way to 
the Tiber: thus separating the general mass of the 
Krrurian hills from those on the W > bank of the 
Tiber, So level is this singular valley that its 
stagnant waters may be led off at pleasure either 
into the Arnus on the N., or the Tiber on the S. 
[ Cranis. ] 

The portion of Etruria N. of the Arnus is oceu- 
pied principally by the offshoots and ranges of the 
Apennines, the main chain of which forms its north- 
ern boundary, while it sends off towards the S, se- 
veral minor ranges or anns, some of them however of 
elevation Jittle inferior to the central chain. Of 
these the most conspicuous are the lofty and rugged 
group now called the Alpi Apuani, which separates 
the valley of the Macra from that of the Ausar 
(Serchio);a second, of inferior elevation, which sepa- 
rates the basin of Lucca from that of Péstoga, and 
sends out its ramifications to the banks of the Arnus 
between Pisa and Florence; thirdly, the range which 
separates the basin of Pisteja and valley of the 
Ombrone from that of the Sieve ; fourthly, the much 
more lofty range, now called Prato Magno, which 
intervenes between the lower valley of the Arnus and 
its source, and causes the great bend of that river 
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della Catenaja, which separates the upper vilkr 
the Arnus from that of the Tiber. Thu ls mop 
(which rises in its highest point to 4590 fer s 
continued by the great hills that extend at the bart 
of Arretium and Cortona to the banks of the als 
Thrasimene and Perusia, and are thence prooro, 
though on a still diminishing scale, akog th 5. 
bank of the Tiber. Between these succes maga 
and the Arnus, and, in some cases, almost excise 
by the mountains, lie several basins or rain. & 
fording a considerable extent of fertile plain, fr ti» 
most part so perfectly level as to be subject  & 
quent inundations, and (in ancient times especaa.’) 
abounding in marshes and great pools of libs « 
stagnant water. Such are, besides the plain st te 
mouth of the Arnus and Ausar, the basin in ve 
was situated the city of Luca, the nearly aur 
valley of Pistoria, and that in which stands the a 
of Florence, the modern capital of Tuscany. 

S. of the Arnus, almost the whole treadd @ 
Etruria is occupied by a range of hills, o¢, more ct 
rectly speaking, by a broad tract of hilly omat, 
extending from the valley of the Clanis to the m. 
and from the banks of the Arnus to the most « 
the Umbro. The greater part of these hills, mary ¢ 
which rise to a height of not less than 2000 ft, 
and some even considerably exceed 3000, beet 
to the formation termed by geologists the So 
apennine, and present comparatively easy ai" 
ties and gently sloping sides, forming a mare 
contrast to the bold abrupt forms of the cal 
Apennines. At the same time, they may all be o* 
sidered as dependent upon the same system; the? 
much broken and diversified, their ranges pre 
a general parallelism to the direction of tbe cm 
chain of the Apennines from NW. to SE. But se 
40 miles S. of Siena there rises a range of & > 
tally different character, and almost wholly molard 
from the hills to the N. of it, —the rokanxe ("= 
of which Monte Amiata already noticed » & 
centre, and the Monte Labro and Monte di had 
copant form the two extremities ; the genet 
rection of this range is nearly from EwW. 4 
short distance S. of this again (nearly on the pees 
confines of Tuscany and the Papal States) om 
mences the great volcanic tract which «as 
almost the whole of Southern Etruria, ax = & 
rectly connected with that of Latium and the (= 
pagna di Roma. This district includes the oa 
volcanic craters of the Lago di Bolsena (Laem \=- 
siniensis), Lago di Vico (Lacus Ciminus), ami La 
di Bracciano (Lacus Sabatinus), all of thea 
occupied by lakes, as well as the smaller Lap 3 
Martignano (Lacus Alsictinas) and the »* @ 
basin of Baccano. None of these volease fo * 
eruption have been in a state of activity with= b 
torical memory, though of very recest date 3! 
geological sense, Nor do any of the volcom B= 
of Southern Etruria rive to any considerable et 
tion, like the Alban hills of Latium; bat th mz 


‘or tract of which the Mons Ciminus is the Cees, 
forms a kind of hilly barrier extending, fre Le 


W., from the Tiber nearly to the sea-coast, *5« 
bounds the view of the Roman Campagna, sd 
for a long time the limit of the Roman arms [CH 
minus Mons. ] 
The low tract of the Maremma alresiy neice! 
extends between the hills of the interior and the ss! 
it may be considered as commencing a little t 
N. of the mouth of the Caecina, and exteaixt fren 


wlready noticed; and, lastly, the ridge called Alpe ' thence as far as Centumcellae (Ciwa ect 
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mt it is far from presenting an unbroken and uni- 
wm plain, and rather forms a succession of basins 
«tween the uplands and the sea, separated by inter- 
voing ridges of hills, which descend in places quite 
othe sea coast, and constitute the natural limits of 
hese separate districts, now known as the Maremma 
4 Volterra, Maremma di Grosseto, &c. Of these, 
be last-mentioned, which may be called the basin of 
be Ombrone (Umbro), and extends along the coast 
om the promontory of Populonium to the Mons 
ingentarins, is the most extensive. S. of Centum- 
ellae the hills descend quite to the sea-coast, and 
mtinue to skirt it at a very short distance, till 
rithin a few miles of the Tiber. 

The minor rivers of Etruria may be reaslily classed 
vto three groups: 1. those which fall into the 
\raus; 2. those which fall into the Tiber; and 3. 
he which flow direct to the sea. 1. Of the first 
‘roup it is singular that not a single ancient name 
as been preserved to us, except that of the Auser 
+ Serckio, which now no longer joins the Arnus, 
at pursues its own course to the sea, The most 
nportant tributaries of the Arno are the Sieve and 
te Ombrone from the N., and the Elea and Era on 
he S side, 2. Of the affluents of the Tiber, the 
uly considerable one which joins it from the W. or 
truscan bank is the C1.an1s already mentioned, 
ether with its tributary the Pallia or Paglia 
Pallia, Tab. Peut.): several small streams, how- 
rer, bring down to it the waters of the Etruscan 
ils; but the only one of which “the ancient name 
| recorded is the Cremtna, between Rome and 
«a. 3. The rivers which discharge their waters 
wectly inte the sea are more numerous and consi- 
erable. Proceeding S. from the mouth of the 
invas, we find: the Carcixa (Cecina), which wa- 
wed the territory of Volaterrae; the Umsro (Om- 
vone), which flowed beneath the walls of Rasellae, 
af is the most considerable stream between the 
mo and the Tiber; the Albinia (Albegna), be- 
een Portas Telamonis and Cosa; the Armina or 
iimnta (Arnine, Armine, /ttn. Merit. p. 499; Ar- 
wate, Tod. Peut.), now called the Fiora, which 
matitutes the modern boundary between Tuscany 
nd the Roman States; the Marta (Tab. Peut.; /tin. 
(mt. p 291), still called Marta, which carries off 
‘e waters of the lake of Bolsena, and flows beneath 
walls of Tarquinii; and the Musto (Mignone), 
whall stream, but better known than the i 
om the mention of its name in Virgil (Aen. x. 
83). Besides these, the name of the Ossa (Osa), a 
ety small stream between the Albinia and Portus 
ciamenis, is recorded by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 4); and 
ut of the Alma (Alm), also a trifling rivulet, be- 
veen the Urnbro and Popukmium, by the Mantime 
unerary (p. 500). N. of the Arnus, the Aventia and 
‘sktia of the Tabula may probably be identified 
th the river Levenza, which descends from the 
ventains of Carrara; and the Versiglia, which 
vrs frum those of Serrarezza. 

i the lakes of Etruria the most considerable is 
'e Laces Trastmmenva, still called the Lago 
‘tasimens or Lago di Perugia, about 36 miles in 
weumference, and celebrated for the great victory of 
lamnital over the Romans in B.c. 217; next to 
‘is in magnitade is the Lacus VoLSIX1ENsts, or 
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The Lake or Civusium, on the contrary (Lago di 
Chiusi), was a mere stagnant accumulation of water 
connected with the river Clanis: and the Apritis 
Lacus, or Prelius Lacus of Cicero, was a kind of 
lagoon or marshy pool on the sea-coast, not far from 
the mouth of the Umbro, now called the Paduli di 
Castiglione. Several similar lagoons or marshy 
lakes exist at different points along the coast of 
Etruria, of which the ancient names have not been 

; as well as on the N. side of the Arnus, 
where the Paduli di Fucecchio and Lago di Bien- 
tina are evidently only the remains of far more 
extensive waters and marshes, which previously 
occupied this part of Etruria. [Arnus.] The 
Vadimonian Lake (Lacus Vaprmonts), noted as 
the scene of two successive defeats of the Etrus- 
cans by the Romans, is a mere sulphureous pool of 
very small extent, now called the Laghetto or Lago 
di Bassano, a few miles from the town of Orte 
(Horra) and close to the Tiber. 

The most prominent physical features of the 
coast of Etruria are the promontory of PorvuLonium, 
and that of the Mons Arcentartus, which seems 
to have been better known to the Romans by the 
name of Promontorium Cosanum: the latter is a 
remarkable, detached, and almost insulated mountain, 
joined to the mainland only by two narrow strips of 
sand. Several small islands are situated off the 
coast of Etruria, and between that country and 
Corsica. Of these by far the most considerable is 
Iva, called by the Greeks Aethalia, celebrated for 
its iron mines, and separated from the promontory of 
Populonium by a strait only six miles wide. 5. of 
Ilva lay the small low island of PLanasta (Pianosa) 
and the still smaller OGLasa ( Monte Cristo). Off 
the promontory of Cosa were Iginaum (Giglio) and 
DiaxiuM (Giannuti): and N. of Liva, between the 
mouth of the Arnus and Corsica, lay Unco or Gor- 
gon (Gorgona) and Capraria (Capraja). Besiies 
these Pliny mentions several smaller islets, probably 
mere rocks, of which Maenaria may probably be 
identified with Meloria, immediately opposite to the 
port of Livorno; Columbaria may be Palmajola, in 
the straits between Ilva and the mainland; and 

and Venaria may be the small islets off the 
Portus Telamonis now called the Formiche di Gros- 
seto. (Plin. iii. 6.5.12.) But these last identi- 
fications are merely conjectural. 


HL Onicrs axp National AFFINITIES OF THE 
ETRUSCANS. 

There are few problems that have in modern 
times more exercised the ingenuity of scholars and 
philologers than that of the origin of the Etruscan 
nation, and few upon which opinions still remain 
more divided. Without attempting to notice all the 
various hy that have been advanced and 
derivations that have been found for this remarkable 
people, it will be necessary to review the most im- 
portant of them, beginning with the statements found 
ae — ape erases rst 

The opinion generally received in ancient times 
and almost universally adopted by Roman writers, 
ascribed to the Etruscans a Lydian origin. The 
earliest authority for this ststement is that off He. 
rodotus, who relates it acoording to the tradition 


ago di Bolsena, so called from the city of the same | reported to him by the Lydiams. Their account 
atte, @ crater-formed lake, as well as the more | (mixed up with many fabulous and 


wtherly Lacus Sanatixvs (Lago di Bracciano) 
tai the mech smaller Lactuss Cummsvs (Lago di Vico) 
al Lacus Auserosus (Lago di Martignanc). 


; a 
tails) was, in substance, that a certain Atyrs 4 of 
Lydia, had two sons, Lydus and Ty inc 
of whom had remained m Lydia and given ooo. 15 
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the people of that country; the other, having been 
compelled by a great famine to emigrate with one- 
halt of the existing population of Lydia, had ulti- 
mately settled in the land of the Umbrians, and 
given to his people the name of Tyrseni, (Herod. i, 
94.) The internal improbabilities of this narrative 
ure obvious: and the fables with which it is mingled, 
as well as the introduction of the eponymous heroes 
Lydus and Tyrrhenus, impart to it a strongly 
‘inythical character. But the same tradition appears 
to have been related with some little variation by 
several other authors (Dionys. i. 28), among the 
rest by Timaeus (/'r. 19. ed. Didot), and is alluded 
to by Lycophron (Ales, 1351). It was also 
adopted by many Greck writers of later times, and, 
as already mentioned, became almost universally 
received among the Romans. (Sceymn. Ch. 220; 
Strab. vy. p. 219; Plut. Rom, 2; a long list of 
Roman authorities is collected by Dennis, £truria, 
vol, i. p. xxii.) We have, unfortunately, no means 
of knowing whether it existed as a national tradition 
among the Etruscans themselves, or, as appears more 
probable, was merely adopted by them, in the same 


inanner as the legend of Aeneas and the Trojan | 


colony was by the Romans, 
ut this view of the subject seems to have been 
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ported directly from Egypt. (Micali, Antichi Pop 
{taliani, vol. i. ¢. 7. pp. 99, 140, &e.) 

Niebuhr was the first to point out that the re. 
Jation of Etruria was of a mixed character, ant tot 
in all inquiries into its origin we must disenirat 
between two different races, which existed sora. 
neously in the country, during the pereud won 
have any knowledge of its history, (Oi these te 
elements the one he regards as Pelaszic. compose 
the bulk of the population, especially of te me 


| southern parts of Etruria, but existing m s star ¢ 


serfdom or vassalage, baving been cougeemi ss 


‘nation of invaders from the north, descewing & te 


t 





far less generally received at the earliest period of | 


historical research. We learn from Dionysius (i, 28) 
that Xanthus the Lydian historian (an elder con- 
temporary of Herodotus) made no mention of this 
colonisation of Tyrrhenia, though he mentioned other 
Jess important settlements of the Lydians; and that 
he represented the two sons of Atys as being named 


Lydus and Torrhebus, and giving name to the two | 
. ? al fond 


tribes of Lydians and Torrhebians: this latter name 
is kuown to us from other sources as that of an 
Asiatic people bordering upon the Lydians. (Steph, 

iyz. & ©. Topsn6os). Hence it seems very probable 
that the legend related to Herodotus had confounded 
the two nations of Tyrrhenians aud Torrhebians, 
On the other hand, Hellanicus represented the Tyr- 


rheniansot Etruria as /elasgians, whom he described, | 


according to the custom of the logographers, as 
migrating direct from Thessaly to Italy, where 
they first founded the city of Spina near the mouth 
of the Padus, and thence pressed through the interior 
of the peninsula, and established themselves in 
Tyrrhenia. (Hellan, #'r, 1. ed. Didot; Dionys. i. 28.) 
Dionysius himself, the only author of a later period 
who rejects the Lydian tradition, diseards the view 
of Hellanicus also, and says that the Etruseans in 
his day were wholly distinct from every other people 
in their language, as well as manners, customs, and 
religious rites; hence he imelines to consider them as 
au aboriginal or autochthonous people, (/d. i. 30). 

Among modern authors, many have adopted the 
Lydian tradition as an historical fact, and have 
sought to suppert it by peinting out analogies and 
resemblances in the munners, religious rites, and 
architecture of the Etruseans with those of the 
Lvdians and other nations of Asia Minor. (Demnis, 
‘truria, vol. i, p. xxxvii, &e,; Newman, Regul Rome, 
yp. 100.) Others, while they reject this tradition, but 
adinit the strongly oriental character of many of the 
customs and institutions of the Etrusecans, have de- 
rived them froin the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
other oriental nations: while Micali, a modern Tusean 
writer of celebrity, is content to acquiesce in the 
opinion of Dionysins, that the Etruscans were an 
indizenous people of Italy, at the same time that he 


| 








regards uxany of their arts aud institutions as ie | 


last instance from the mountains of Rhsetia hy 
this conquering race whom he considers as ite t= 
Rasena, or Etruscans properly so called, tue 2 
name of Tyrrhenians (applied by the Greeks tte 
whole people) belonged of right only to the Peloos 
or subject population. The Rasena thus forte! s 
dominant aristocracy, which however gradeal:r % 
came mingled into one people with the eahext ne, 
in the same manner as the Normans and Stet 3 
England. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 109—142, Leas 
Rom. Hist. vol. i. pp. 57-—67.) 

The theory of C. UO. Miiller is in fact nthing sas 
than an ingenious modification of the Lrdns me- 
tion of Herodotus, so contrived as to adapt mt 
fact (which he recognises in common ®ith Meir 
and most recent inquirers) of the Peace aga 4 
a large part of the population of Etruria. He om 
siders the Tyrrhenians of Italy to be identwal «rs 
those Tyrrhenian Pelasgiaus (Tupoqve: Tears, 
Soph. Fr. 256), the existence of which as a ses- 47g 
people on the islands and coasts of the Aezaem Ss 
is a fact attested by many ancient author. [/» 
LASGI.] A body of these Pelasgians he sappee ¥ 
have been settled on the coast af Lydia, ¥bere tet 
obtained the name of Tyrrhenians from a aty db 
name of Tyrrha; and that, being compelled at a 221 
period to emigrate from thence, they repaired ¥ bs 
coasts of Etruria, where they founded the ove 
Targuinii and Agylla, and gradually sqaure & 
much influence as to impart tu the wbeir poe 
whom they found there the name of Tyres 
This previously existing population he sappes 
have been the Rasena or Etruscans proper, aa! © 
clines with Niebuhr to derive them from the B= - 
tains of Rhaetia. (Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i furs 
c.2, Hetrurien, in Kl. Schr. vol. i. pp. 136—-i*) 

Of the more recent theories, that of Lepew 
(Turrhenische Pelasger in Etrurien, 8v0. Le. 
1842) deserves especial mention. He discans & > 
gether the hypothesis of a separate natin of Bares 
and considers the Etruscans as resulting e@ * 
mixture of the invading Pelasgians with the Unicus. 
who, according to several authorities, prenowy © 
cupied the country afterwands known as bow 

To the above speculations must be seu & 
results of recent inquiries inte the lazguoy @ ts 
ancient Etruscans. Unfortunately, the meas 
which exist for these are so scanty as sie . 
very inseenre basis for ethnolegical ca-trs* 
The greater part of the inscriptions extant are O=™ 
sepulchral, and contain therefore bat a vey °° 


| words, besides proper names, A single msc7os 


preserved at Perugia extends to 46 lines: Sot 
hitherto defied all attempts at its interpeao 
But the researches of recent philologers, and 6 GoW? 


‘ comparison of this Perugian inscription wi 4 8° 


shorter ones, which have been discorered a tbe aa 
suutherly parts of Etruria, seem te jac) OF 
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wwing conclasions; — 1. The Etruscan or Tuscan 
wpnage is one radically different from the other 
aucuages of Italy by which it was surrounded. 
This is in accordance with the express statement of 
fonysias (i. 30) and with several passages of the 
Lenas writers which re t the Tuscan as a lan- 
roacy wholly unintelligible to the Latins. (Liv. ix. 
6; Gell. xi. 7). 2. A comparison with the Eugubine 
(ables pruves it to be quitedistinct frum the Umbrian, 
» oearest neighboar, though they would seem to 
art had words aad inflections common to the two, a 
ircamstance which would naturally arise from their 
rosimity, and stall more probably from the subjection 
{a part of the Umbrians by the Etruscans. 3. It 
«taint unquestionably a Greek or Pelasgic ele- 
wat; this is found so much more strongly in some 
werjtions, discovered in the southern part of 
Jrana, a3 to raise a suspicion that they are almost 
anly Pelasgic. (Lepsius, Tyrrhen. Pelasger, pp. 
i—4+3; Donaldson, Varronianus, pp. 166—-170.) 
ww, however, does not apply to the Perugian in- 
wiption, or others found in the more central and 
artberu of the country. The existence of 
us Pelasgian or old Greek element explains the 
wtial sucoess of Lanzi in his elaborate attempt to 
crrpret the Etruscan language by means of Greek 
valegies (Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, 3 vols, 8vo. 
wae, 1789), while its total failure as a whole 
mes the main ingredients of the language to be 
vimally different. 4. Besides these two partial 
seeute, one akin to the Umbrian, the other to the 
it Greek, there exists a third, probably the most 
ipetant ef all, wholly distinct from both, and 
isch may be called the Rasenic element, being in 
i probability the language of the Etruscans pro- 
viy so called. Of this we can only assert, in the 
ent state of our knowledge, that although dis- 
oct from the Pelasgic or Greek family of languayes 
ithe one hand, and from that of the Umbrians, 
«ant, and Latins on the other, there are good 
asm for believing it to belong to the same great 
auly.or to the class of languages commonly known 
| the Indo-Teutonic. Some arguments have lately 
es brvught forward to show that its nearest affini- 
= are with the Gothic, or Scandinavian group. 
iwaze, Phailol. Abhandl p. 64, note; Schwegler, 
tm Geseh. vol. 1. pp.172, 268; Donaldson, Varro- 
amar, chap. v.) 

The result of these philological inquiries is in 
~otdance with, and strungly contirms, that of the 
jest historical researches. Both alike point to the 
‘erence that the Etruscans were a mixed people ; 
it the balk of the population, at least of Southern 
‘ruta, was a Pelasgic race, closely akin to the 
~ple who formed the substratum of the population 

Latium, as well as of Southern Italy, but who 
pear to have been the most cultivated and civilised 

the early Italian races, and to have preserved 
et strongly many peculiarities of their original 
uracter and institutions; but that this people 
ol been subdued, befure the period when they ficst 
curt in Reman history, by a more warlike race 

m the north, who established their dominion over 
@ previously existing population, whom they re- 
wed to the condition of serfs (reveorai, Divnys. 
- 4): the comguerors retained their own language, 
rex mot without moditication, as well as their 
eeriotal and aristocratic institutions, while they 
atred toa great extent the arts and civilisation 

tie people whom they conquered. A third 
eaent which must nut be overlyoked in the popa- 
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lation of Etruria, was that of the Umbrians, w 
according to the general tradition of antiquity, ae 
the original inhabitants of this part of Italy. (Phin, 
il. 5. 8. 8, 14.8, 19; Miiller, E¢rusker, vol. i. p- 
102.) They are generally represented as subdued 
or expelled by the Etruscans, but Pliny says that 
they were driven out by the Pelasgians, and these in 
their turn by the Etruscans. In either case it can- 
not be supposed that the whole people would be 
expelled or exterminated, and there is reason to 
believe that the subject Umbrians always continued 
to form a considerable ingredient in the population 
of Northern Etruria, as the Pelasgians did in that 
of the south, (Lepsius, lc. pp. 27—34; Schwegler, 
Lc. p. 270.) 

The period, as well as the circumstances, of these 
successive migrations and conquests are wholly 
unknown to us. Hellanicus (ap. Dionys. i. 28) 
represented the Pelasgians as invading the land 
afterwards called Tyrrhenia from the north, and 
establishing the seat of their power first at Croton 
(Cortona), from whence they gradually spread them- 
selves over the whole country. There can be no 
doubt that the same course was pursued by the 
later invaders, the Rasena: but it is remarkable. on 
the other hand, that there exist numerous traditions 
and mythical legends which point in the oppasite 
direction, and represent the S. of Etruria, especially 
Tarquinii, as the ceutre from whence emanated all 
that was peculiar in the Etruscan rites, customs, 
and institutions. (Miiller, Ltrusker, vol. i. pp. 72, 
73.) The name of Tarquinii itself, and that of its 
eponymous hero Tarchon, who was represented in 
soine accounts as the founder of all the twelve cities 
of Etruria (Strub. v. p. 219), present strong analo- 
gies with those of the ‘T'yrrhenians and Tyrsenus, 
These traditions have been frequently used as argu- 
ments to show that the Pelasgian or Tyrrhenian 
population came by sea and settled first on the coust, 
from whence it extended its influence over the in- 
terior. But we know that the Tyrrhenians were at 
an early period spread over the coasts of Latium 
and Campania as well as those of Etruria: and 
there is nothing improbable in the fact that their 
settlements in a maritime and fertile tract were 
really the first to attain to that degree of culture 
and civilisation which ultimately became common 
to all the Etruscan cities. The difference of these 
two classes of traditions, pointing to two different 
quarters for the birth-place of the Etruscan polity 
and their national institutisns, may perhaps proceed 
from the combination of two nativual elements in 
the peuple who were collectively designated by the 
Romans as Etruscans or Tuscans, and by the Greeks 
as ‘Tyrrhenians. But it is impossible for us tu 
separate, in the historical traditions or leyends that 
have been transmitted to us, the part that refers to 
the Etruscans properly so called, from what belongs 
to the Tyrrheuians or Pelasgic races. The same 
difficulty continually presents itself with regard to 
their sacred rites, political institutions, arts, man- 
ners, and custutns, 

The connection of the Rasena or conquering race 
of Etruscans with the Rhaetians, admitted beth by 
Niebubr and Miiller, rests principally on the autho- 
rity of a passage of Livy, in which he tells us that 
the Alpine nations, particularly the Rhaetians, were un . 
doubtedly of Tuscan origin, bat had Jost their ancient 
civilisation from the natare of the country, retaining 
only the language, and even that much corrupted. 
(lav. v.33.) Tue same thing is tuld us by Pliny and 
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Justin, who add that the Rhaetians were driven into 
the mountains when the plains of Northern Italy were 
invaded by the Gauls. (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24; Justin, xx. 
5.) A modern author has attempted (not altogether 
without success) to prove the saine thing by an ex- 
amination of the local names and appellations still 
existing in the country of the Grisons and the Tyrol 
(Stenb, tiber die Urbewohner Rhatiens, Munich, 
1843), and several philologers consider the names 
Rhaeti and Rasena to be connected with one another. 
Assuming the correctness of Livy's statement, on a 
point with which, as a native of Patavium, he was 
likely to be well acquainted, that the Rhaetians 
really spoke a language closely akin to that of the 
Etruscans, it is certainly most probable that the 
relation between them was the converse of that 
stated by Pliny and Justin, and that it was from 
the Rhaetian Alps that the Rasenic invaders (de- 
scended into the plains of Northern Italy, and from 
thence advanced into Etruria properly so called. 
This hypothesis, however, by no means renders it 
necessary to assume that the Rhaetian Alps were 
their original abode, but merely that it was from 
thence they first invaded Italy. 


lV. History or ETruria. 


1. Early history and greatness of Etruria, — 
Our knowledge of the history of Etruria, during the 
most flourishing period of the nation, is extremely 
vague and imperfect ; and the few facts recorded to 
us, with the exception of the wars of the Etruscans 
with the Romans, are almost wholly devoid of 
chronological data. But the general fact of their 
early power and prosperity, and the extent of their 
einpire, is sufficiently attested. Livy tells us that 
before the period of the Rornan dominion the power 
of the Etruscans was widely extended both by sea 
and land: the amount of their influence both on the 
shores of the Upper and Lower Sea was sufficiently 
proved by the name of Tyrrhenian or Tuscan given 
to the latter, and that of Adriatic to the former, 
from the Tuscan colony of Adria. They are said 
to have formed two principal states or communities, 
the one on the S. side of the Apennines, in the 
country commonly known as Etruria, the other on 
the N. of those mountains, in the great plains of 
the Padus, where we are told that they extended 
their dominion quite to the foot of the Alps, with 
the exception of the territory of the Veneti. (Liv. 
v. 33; Strab. v. p. 219; Schol. Veron. ad Aen. x. 
200.) Each of these states was composed of twelve 
principal cities, of which those on the N. of the 
Apennines were regarded as colonies of those in 
Etruria Proper (Liv. 4 ¢.), though others considered 
them as Pelasgian settlements, emanating from the 
city of Spina near the mouth of the Padus (Diod. 
xiv. 113). 

The existence of this Etruscan state in the 
country N. of the Apennines may be regarded as an 
unquestionable historical tact, though we are wholly 
unable to determine the period of its establishment. 

sut those writers who adopt the hypothesis of the 
Khaectian or northern origin of the Etruscans na- 
turally regard these settlements in the plains of the 
’adus as prior in date, instead of subsequent, to 
their establishment S. of the Apennines, The Etrus- 
cans maintained their ground in this part of Italy 
until they were expelled or subdued by the invading 
Gauls; but though their national existence was at 
this time broken up, it is probable that in many 
other cities of Cisalpine Gaul, as we are told was 
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the case in Mantua (Virg. den. x. 203: Pie 5, 
19. s. 23), they continued to form no incendie 
part of the population. The anly cities, bere, 
in this part of Italy which are expressly cco » 
of Tuscan origin are Felsina, aftersads ar: 
Bononia, Mantua, and Adria, to which mat cos ea 
be added Melpum, a city known to us calr tre 
notice of its destruction. Ravenna also appears las 
been at one period a Tuscan city. (Fora furter 
account of the Etruscan settlements in ths pr ¢ 
Italy and the history of their subjugation, se Gaius 
CIsALPINA). There is reason to believe that cag 
the same period the Etrnscans had extexis wer 
power along the coast of the Adriatic, and oreqjed, 
or at least established colonies in, the coustr she. 
wards known as Picenum. Here the secu Ata 
was in all probability a Toscan foundatia, & wl 
as the city of the same name alrady emer 
[Apria): both the name and origin of Copr ate 
same region, are designated as Etruscan. (Soa + 
p. 241; Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 145) . 
At the same time as the Etruscan power sts 
extended towards the N. so far beyond te m4 
within which it was afterwards confine, t ats 
to have attained a corresponding extension @ Le & 
also. Though our accounts of the Etruscan sti 
ments in this direction are still more tage st 
indefinite than those of their deminicn m the ur, 
there is no doubt of the fact that ther bad < @ 
period established themselves in the posses f 4 
greater part of Campania, where, according te X=, 
they founded twelve cities in imitation of the ou 
deracy of Central Etruria. (Strab. v. p. 242; Pee 
17.) It is impossible to deterinine the tame de! 
these: Capua, called by the Tuscans Valto™-. 
was the chief among them: Nola also is refers 7 
several authorities to a Tuscan origin, and sent 
minor cities in the plain must certainly bate \* 
occupied, if not founded, by the same peopie. Ts 
these may be probably added the maritime wew ¢ 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Surrentum, Marcia. am 
Salernum, all of which are described as st om prem 
or other Tyrrhenian towns, though it is possibe &< 
in some of these cases Tyrrhenian Pelasgiens, x 
than Etruscans, are meant, (Strab. ¥. pp 24¢,2" 
Miiller, £¢r. vol. i. p. 168.) The Etruscans, bee, 
never made themselves masters of the Greek ao“ 
the coast, Cumae, Dicaearchia, and Neapets, S*<! 
they continued to occupy the rest of Campasa & 
they were themselves reduced by the Sars 
([Campanta.] The period of their first ste 
ment in these countries is very uncertain, the a 
assigned by Cato for the foundation or eccujat= 4 
Capua differing by more than three centens = 
that adopted by other authors. (Vell. Pat | -!) 
Miiller follows the view of these last aathong 
refers the first establishment of the Etracus © 
Campania toa period as early as B.c. 800: Mer? 
on the contrary, adopts the statement of Cato « 
considers the Etruscan dominion in Campana © 4 
brief duration and belonging to a comperatre!s 
period. The account preserved by Dinas 
attack on Cumae, about s.c. 525, by 4 gre St” 
barbarians, among whom the Tyrrbensus( bres? 
took the Jead, may in this cuse be meget @ 
marking the first appearance of that peop © =" 
part of Italy. (Dionys. vii. 3; Niebuhr, vel. i 7p > 
76; Maller, Etr. vol. i. pp. 166,172.) _ 
Contemporary with this great extensed d's 
Etruscan power by land was the period ef "¥r 
maritiine and naval supremacy. Nomece “> 
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wnte, of Greek writers especially, attest that the 
‘yrrhenians were a bold and hardy race of navi- 
wars; they are repeatedly mentioned as fitting out 
reat fleets for naval warfare, and exercising an 


r them a disgraceful reputation as pirates and cor- 
urs. It is le that these habits were princi- 
uly Bikes pre southern Etrurians: the circum- 
ance that Populonium was the only maritime city 
uther perth renders it evident that the inhabitants 
' Central and Northern Etruria were not a sea- 
ing people; and there is great reason to suppose 

itime enterprises originated with the 
elasgian population 


a 


the south, and continued to 
exclusively by them, not only 
under the dominion of the Ra- 
ca, but even after their subjection to the power of 
The circumstance that these piratical habits 
ee common to the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians of the 
lands and shores of the Aegaean Sea is an argument 
i faveur of this hypothesis; we find also the in- 
vutants of Antium, who appear to have been of 
rrbenian or Pelasgic origin, and closely connected 
ith the people of Southern Etruria [Antium], 
ilewing the same course, and addicted both to 
wigation and piracy. (Strab. v. p. 232.) 
The few chronological data we possess prove the 
oval power of the Etruscans to have extended over 
peried of considerable duration. The first distinct 
ynteon of it that occurs in history is in B.c. 538, 
s occasion of the Phocacan settlement at Alalia in 
erica, when the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
«nbined their fleets to expel the new colonists, each 
stion farnishing 60 ships of war; and though de- 
uted in the sea-fight that ensued, they attained 
ter ohject of compelling the Phocaeans to quit the 
land. (Herod. i. 166, 167.) Their piratical 
rpeditions must, however, date from a much earlier 
ered. We find them engaged in maritime hostilities 
th the Greek colonists of Lipara soon afier its 
endation (Diod. v. 9; Strab. vi. p. 275; Paus. x. 
i. §3, 16. § 4); and Ephorus even represented the 
ar of the Tyrrhenian pirates as one of the causes 
‘hich Jong prevented the Greeks from establishing 
wonies in Sicily (Ephor. ap. Strab, vi. p. 410). 
ita later period we find Anaxilas, despot of Rhe- 
jem (B. c. 494—476), fortifying the Scyllaean 
wk for the purpose of preventing the Tyrrhenian 
irutes from passing the Straits of Messana, (Strab. 
i. 257.) Shortly after this, the maritime power 
the Etruscans sustained a severe blow by the 
reat defeat of their fleet, combined with that of 
ve Carthaginians, by Hieron of Syracuse, who had 
em called in by the Cumaeans to their assistance, 
-©. 474 (Diod. xi. 51; Pind. Pyth. i. 136— 
46.) The union on this occasion, as well as in 
w expedition against Alalia, of the Etruscan and 
: inian fleets seems to show that these people 
‘ere im general on friendly terms, and we learn 
mm an incidental notice that they had concluded 
mation regulating their respective navigation and 
wamerce in the Mediterranean (Arist. Pol. iii. 5), 
rhe they evidently regarded the Greeks as inter- 
rm and common enemies. But after the great 
atthe ef Camae, we bear no more of any direct 
oterprises on the part of the Etruscans against the 
iteek cities ; the growing power of those of Sicily 
® particular enabled them, on the contrary, to as- 
ome the offensive, and in 8.c. 453 the Syracusan 
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commanders Phayllus and Apelles, sent out to 
punish the Tyrrhenian piracies, ravaged the coasts 
of Etruria, together with those of Corsica and 
Acthalia (Ilva), with a fleet of 60 ships, and even 
made themselves masters of the latter island, from 
which they carried off a great booty. (Diod. xi. 
88.) Hence it was evidently the hostile feeling of 
the Tyrrhenians against Syracuse which led them 
to send an auxiliary force to the support of the 
Athenians in Sicily, B.c.414. (Thue. vi. 89, 105, 
vii. 53.) Thirty years later, p.c. 384, Dionysius 
of Syracuse made an expedition in person to the 
coast of Etruria, where he landed in the territory 
of Caere, and plundered the wealthy temple of 
Pyrgi. (Diod. xv. 14 ; Pseud.-Arist. Oceconom, ii 
21.) By this time it is clear that the great power 
of the Etruscans was much broken ; the Gauls had 
expelled them from the fertile plains on the banks 
of the Padus ; the Samnites had conquered their 
Campanian settlements; and the cities of Central 
Etruria were engaged in an arduous struggle against 
the Gauls in the N., and the Romans in the S. 
The capture of Veii by the latter, which took place 
in the same year with the fall of Melpum, N. of the 
Apennines, B. c. 396, may be regarded as the 
turning-point of Etruscan history. The Tyrrbenians 
are, however, still mentioned by Greek historians 
as sending auxiliaries or mercenaries, sometimes to 
the assistance of the Carthaginians, at others to 
that of Agathocles, as late as B.c. 307. (Diod, 
xix. 106, xx. 61, 64.) 

During the period of the naval greatness of the 
Etruscans, they appear to have founded colonies in 
the island of Corsica, and exercised a kind of s0- 
vereignty over it: this was probably established 
after the expulsion of the Phocaean colonists, and 
we find the island still mentioned near a century 
later, B.C. 453, as in a state of de ce on the 
Etruscans, (Diod, xi. 88.) With the decline of 
their naval power it appears to have passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians. The evidences of their 
having extended similar settlements to Sardinia, are 
far from satisfactory. (Miller, Etrusker, vol. i. 
p. 183.) Strabo, indeed, speaks distinctly of that 
island having been occupied by Tyrrhenians prior 
to the arrival of Iolaus and the sons of Hercules 
(Strab. v. p. 225); but it is very doubtful whether 
any historical value can be attached to a statement 
referring to so mythical a period, and we have no 
account of Etruscan or Tyrrhenian colonies, pro- 
anid so called, in the island. The attempts that 

ve been made to prove the existence of an Etrus- 
can population in Sardinia from the works of art 
discovered there, especially the curious architectural 
monuments called Nuraghe, will be considered else- 
where. [Sarprnza. ] 

2. Wars and relations of Etruria with Rome. 
— The history which has been preserved to us of 
Etruria in its relations to Rome, has much more 
appearance of a chronological avd authentic cha- 
racter than the scattered notices above referred to : 
but, unfortunately, a critical examination proves it 
to be almost equally fragmentary and uncertain, 
for the three first centuries after the foundation of 
the city. The Roman traditions concur in repre- 
senting the Etruscan state (i.e. the twelve cities 
of Etruria Proper) as already constituted and pow- 
erful at the period of the foundation of Rome; nor 
is there any reason to question this fact, though 
there appear good grounds for supposing that it 
did not attain to its greatest power till a later 
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period. The position of Rome itself on the im- 
mediate frontiers of Latium and Etruria, necessarily 
brought it into relations with the Etruscans from the 
very earliest periods of its existence. Accordingly 
we find Romulus himself, as well as Tullus Hos- 
tilius, represented as engaged in wars with the 
Veientines, the Etruscan state whose territory im- 
mediately bordered on that of the rising city. (Liv. 
i. 15, 27, 30.) That a part of the population of 
Rome itself was of Tuscan origin, is attested by 
numerous ancient traditions, though the time and 
circumstances of its settlement are very variously 
reported. In the legendary history of Rome we 
find three principal points of contact with Etruria : 
1. the traditions connected with Caeles Vibenna, an 
Etruscan chieftain, who is represented as a kind of 
Condottiere, or leader of an independent mercenary 
furce, and not the chief magistrate or general of 
any of the Etruscan states. He is said to have 
brought with him a considerable body of Tuscan 
troops, who settled on the Caelian hill (Mons Cae- 
lias), which derived its name from their leader. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 65; Fest. v. Caelins, p. 44, v. 
Tuscus Vicus, p. 355; Varr. L.L. v.8. § 46; Dionys. 
ii. 36.) But the period to which this immigration 
is referred was very uncertain, some assigning it 
to the reign of ‘Tarquinius Priseus, which view ap- 
pears to have been confirmed by the Tuscan annals 
cited by the emperor Claudius (See Orelli, Exe. 
ad Tac, Ann, xi.), others carrying it back to the 
aze of Romulus. ‘Tacitus himself considers the 
settlement of the Tuscans in the quarter which bore 
from them the name of Tuscus Vicus as connected 
with the same event, though Livy and other writers 
referred this to the expedition of Porsena. (Liv. ii. 
14; Fest. p.355.) 2. The traditions which point 
to the establishment of an Etruscan dynasty at 
Rome under the later kings, represented in the 
narrative of the received history by the reigns of 
the two Tarquins. It is remarkable that Dionysius 
represents the elder Tarquin as establishing his 
supremacy over the whole of Etruria, after a war 
of nine years’ duration (iii, 59—62), an event of 
which neither Livy nor Cicero takes the least notice, 
and which cannot be regarded as historically true; 
but it seems probable that the rule of the Tarquins 
in Rome was coincident with the period of the 
greatest power of the Etruscans, and that at this 
time their sway was extended not only over Rome 
itself, but a great part of Latium also. (Niebuhr, 
vol. i. pp. 383—387.) Miller, with much plau- 
sibility, regards the dominion of the Tarquinii at 
Rome as representing a period during which the 
city of Tarquinii had established its power over the 
other cities of Etruria, as well as over Rome itself. 
Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. pp. 1IS—122 ; Biogr. 
ict. art. Tanquintus.) ‘To the period of Etrus- 
can domination at Rome were assigned, by universal 
tradition, the great architectural works of the 
Cloaca Maxima and the Capitol, which strongly 
resembled similar constructions in the cities of 
Etruria itself. 3. A little later than the period of 
the Tarquins occurs a somewhat similar extension 
of the Etruscan power under Porsena, king of Clu- 
There is, perhaps, no part of the Roman 


isa that bears more manifest marks of falsitica- 
than the legends connected with this prince: 


‘tions of a wholly different kind were, however, 
“ved, which leave little doubt that he really 
red Rome (Biogr. Dict. art. PorseNA), and 
ed his dominion over a great part of Latium, 
— 
- 
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until his conquests were checked at Arica, br tls 
assistance of the Greeks of Cuma. This last fet 
which is placed by Dionysius shout 506 nc, ed 
was, in all probability, derived from Camsean cir- 
nicles, may fairly be depended upon as hisemal 
(Dionys. vii. 5.) 

From the brief notices above given (the fale & 
velopment of which in this place is cbvicas't imps. 
sible), it may fairly be inferred that the penal =e 
the Etruscan power was at its height, so Sr w © 
gather from the Roman traditions, was dunn 
second and third centuries of the city, or aboot é0 - 
500 B.c.; a& result which accords with that ~~ 
viously derived from other sources, It is renwishe 
that after the war with Porsena, the Reman ex 
make no mention of hostilities with the Eros» 
for above twenty years; and when ther reeanmer 
(B.c. 483), it is the Veientines alone with wher a 
arms of the republic were engaged. The pettr ms 
between these two neighbouring states were en- 
nued, with occasional interruptions and intema) ¢ 
repose, for a period of nearly ninety years ti) thy 
ended in the capture of Veit by Camillns, nc. % 
Throughout this whole interval we do nt find he 
the other cities of Etruria lent any effrent al v 
the Veientines: even when the progress of the I 
man arms threatened Veii with destroctia, & 
efforts of the Capenates and Faliscans to indor te 
other cities of the league to esponse its cane prom 
unavailing, while they served only to draw dews & 
vengeance of Rome upon themselves, 

The fall of Veii was the first step that mrt 
the decline of the Etruscan power in their cet 
dominions, or Etruria Proper. Previous to that ot 
they had already lost the greater part, if ot "= 
whole, of their possessions N. of the Apenaines: 
fall of Melpum, one of the most considerabie uf Det 
cities N. of the Padus, is said to have been pemey 
contemporary with that of Veii. (Com Nae 
Plin. iii. 17. 8.21.) Before the same peril os 
the Samnites had wrested from them the v® 
plains of Campania, and the central Etruns» = 
stom alone, assailed by the growing power of Bee 
in the S., and exposed to the formidable atuco # 
the Gauls on their northern frontier. It "a 5 
bably the danger that threatened them fre “* 
quarter that prevented their cities from comms 
resist the Roman arms, which in consequent & 
tinued to gain ground in Southern Etrara Co 
appears to have fallen into the power of Rane s' 
after Veii: Falerii, though not conquered, #3 o> 
pelled to sue for peace; and already before the tim! 
invasion, 1. ¢. 390, the Romans had carried 
arms as far as Sutrium, and engaged in boe™> 
with the powerful city of Volsinii. (Diod x. * 
109; Liv. v. 24, 27, 31, 32.) Even thst grat > 
lamity only interrupted their progress far s 2: 
time: we find them, within a few rears aie. ™* 
only carrying on warfare against the Etrace ° 
the neighbourhood of Sutrinm and Nepeta, bat s> 
blishing Roman colonies in both thos torts, t= 
became in consequence an important barnet <=> 
the power of Etruria, In the subsequent "= * 
was sometimes Tarquinii, at others Voisin (« © 
time one of the most powerful cities ¢ Ce™ 
Etruria), that took the lead; bat in ac $5! & 
Tarquinians concluded a trace for forty years "°° 
appears to have been observed on beth skies: B 4 
wus not till 311 that mention again «cet o * 
Etruscan war. The next year (1. ¢. 310) ## 
dered remarkable by the passage of the Co=# 


+ 
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national peculiarities. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of the imperial city doubtless became early Ro-. 
manised, but it was not till towards the close of the 
Republic that the same process was extended to the’ 
more distant portions of the country. The Etrus- 
cans were admitted to the Roman franchise in n. c. 
89: they had taken no part in the general revolt of. 
the Italians in the preceding year, but, after the war 
had continued for above a year, their fidelity began 
to waver, and the Romans hastened to forestal their 
defection by granting them the full rights of citizens, 
(Appian, B.C. i. 49.) In the civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla they were among the first to espouse the 
cause of the former (/. 67), and adhered to it stead- 
fastly, long after the rest of his partisans had been 
subdued; the almost impregnable fortress of Vola- 
terrae having defied the arms of Sulla himself for 
nearly two years (Strab. v. p. 223; Cic. pro 
Rose, 7). Hence, the whole weight of the ven- 
geance of Sulla fell upon Etruria; and the manner in 
which he ravaged the country during the war, fol- 
lowed up by the contiscations of property, and the 
numerous military colonies which he established in 
different parts of the country, gave the death-blow to 
the nationality of Etruria. Other events contributed 
in rapid succession to the same result: the northern 
districts of Etruria became the head-quarters of the 
revolt of Catiline [FaxsuLar], and in consequence 
suffered a second time the ravages of civil war; 
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ieest, a harrier never before crossed by the Roman 
cas. On this cecasion the whole Etruscan confe- 
ieuey appears to have really taken part in the war: 

he Perusians, Cortonans, and Arretians are men- 
weed aa concluding a separate peace, and the com- 
uond forces of the other Pivacans oon dikiaaed by 
j. Fabias Maximus at the Vadimonian lake,— a 
attle which, aceording to Livy (ix. 39), gave the 
imt decisive blow to the ancient power of Etruria. 
(he constant progress of the Roman arms is marked 
neabsequent campaigns by the circumstance that 
her victories were gained near Rusellae and Vola- 
erme (Liv. x. 4, 13),— places far in advance of the 
eeoe of their earlier wars. A brief period now 
mued, during which the Etruscans and Umbrians 
witel with the Samnites, and even with their an- 
wat enemies the Senonian Gauls, against the rising 
wer of Rome; but their efforts were unsuccessful, 
mi two great defeats of the combined forces— the 
i at Sentinum in Umbria, n. c. 295, the other, in 
\. , 283, at the same Vadimonian lake which had 
imady proved disastrous to the Etruscans—appear 
® have finally crushed the power of that people. 
lhey were, however, still in arms two years later, 
rhea the consul Q. Marcius Philippus celebrated a 
smenph for the last time over the Etruscans in ge- 
tal (de Etrusceis, Fast. Triumph.). The following 
mar, BC. 281, the Volsinians and Volcientes alone 
wetracted the now hopeless contest, and were at 































ength reduced to submission. (Fast. Triumph. ¢ c.) 
tot as late as nm. c. 265, the Volsinians were once 
ore in arms; and though this contest appears to 
wave arisen out of civil disturbances in their own 
uty, the statement of Florus (i. 21) is probably 
wrrect, that they were the last of all the Italian 
dates that accepted the supremacy of Rome. This 
‘eat oceurred the very year before the commence- 
uent of the First Punic War, The causes that led 
ie Faliscans, who had so long been friendly to 
ne, to engage in a hopeless contest with that 
umidable yower, after the close of the war with 
varthage, B. c. 241, are wholly unknown to us, 
Liv, Epit. xix.; Eutrop. ii, 28.) 

3. Etruria under the Romans.— We have no de- 
‘ailed secount of the last years of the contest between 
Ltruria and Rome, the leading events of which have 
teen jast recapitulated: and we are almost wholly in 
tae dark as to the terms on which the several cities 
vere received to submission, and the relations which 
it comsequence sutmisted between them and the do- 
iminant republic. That the terms were in general 
‘svourable, and that the Etruscan cities for the most 
jart enjayed a more privileged position than the ge- 
cerality of the Italians, inay be inferred from various 
oreumstances. In the Second Punic War they con- 
usned uniformly faithfal to the Romans, and are 
inmtioned as taking the lead in furnishing volun- 
wry supplies towards fitting out the fleet of Scipio, 
a manner that clearly indicates their semi-inde- 
jeodent position. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) It is probable 
‘hat most of them retained the rank of “allied 

ties " (civitates foederatae). Roman colonies were 
extablished only in the S. of Etruria, with the ex- 
erption of Pisae and Luca( Liv. xl. 43, xli. 13), which 
were ebvicusly founded as a barrier against the 
ligurians, not with a view of controlling the Etrus- 
cam themselves. Hence, it is a complete mistake 
to suppose, as many writers have done, that the Ro- 
man conquest put an end to the national existence 
@ Etruria; its inhabitants retained until a much 
later period their language, arts, religious rites, and 








while Caesar, and the trinmvirs after his death, fol- 


lowed up the policy of Sulla, by establishing mili- 
tary colonies throughout the land, until there came 
to be scarcely a city of Etruria whose territory had 
not been thus assigned to new settlers. (Lib. Colon, 
pp. 211—225; Zumpt, de Coloniis, pp. 251, 253, 
303.) The civil war of Perusia, 8. c. 41, appears 
to have been closely connected with these changes, 
and the capture and destruction of that city crushed 


the last effort of the Etruscans to revive their ex- 
piring nationality. (Propert. ii. 1, 29.) 
But notwithstanding all these calamities there 


appears to have still remained a strong element of 


the native Etruscan race. The language had not 
fallen altogether into disuse, down to a late period 
of the Roman empire: many extant monuments and 
works of art belong to the same epoch; and inscrip- 
tions attest that the Etruscans not only retained a 
municipal organisation, but that the “ Quindecim 
Populi Hetruriae” still formed a kind of league or 
confederacy,— probably, however, only for sacred 
objects. (Orell. /nser. 96, 3149; Miller, Etrusker, 
vol. i. pp. 357, 358.) For administrative purposes 
Etraria constituted the seventh region of Italy, ac- 
cording to the division of Augustus: in the reign of 
Constantine it was united into one province witli 
Umbria, an arrangement which appears to have sub- 
sisted as late as A. p. 400, when we find in the No- 
titia a “ Consularis Tusciae et Umbriae.” (Notit. 
Dign. p. 63; Bucking, ad loc. p, 430; Mommsen, 
Die Lib. Col. p. 207.) A new distinction, however, 
oceurs under the later Roman empire, between 
“Tuscia suburbicaria” and “ Tuscia annonaria” 

(Amm. Mare, xxvii. 3. § 1; Mommsen, Lc.), of 
which the latter appears to have comprised the dis- 
trict N. of the Arnus; hence the expression met with 
in later writers, such as Cassiodorus and Jornandes, 
of “ Tuscia utraque” (Cass. Var. iv. 14; Jorn. de 
Reb. Get. 60; Geogr. Rav. iv. 29). It was not till 
a much later period that the di,tinction was esta- 
blished between 7'uscany, in the modern sense of the 
term, and the provinces adjoining Rome, including 
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Viterbo, Bolsena, and Corneto, which are now sub- 
ject to the Papal dominion. ‘The foundation of this 
division seeins to have been laid during the period of 
the Lombard rule, 


V. Pourricau Constirurtion. 


Imperfect as is our information concerning the 
history of Etruria,— its internal history especially,— 
we cannot wonder that our knowledge of its govern- 
ment and political institutions should be very incom- 
plete. All ancient writers concur in representing 
the Etruseans as not united into one regular state 
under a national government, but forming a con- 
federacy of twelve cities, each of which was a sove- 
reign and independent state, possessing not only the 
right of internal self-government, but that of making 
war or peace on its own account. They were indeed 
in the habit of holding general assemblies of deputies 
from all the cities, analogous to those of the Latins 
at the Lucus Ferentinae, and which took place in 
like manner at a national sanctuary called the Fanum 
Voltumnae, the site of which cannot be determined 
with certainty. These meetings, which were held 
regularly once a year, appear to have been in the 
first instance rather of a religious than a political 
character; and the election of a head priest or pon- 
tiff, to officiate in the name of the twelve cities of 
Etruria (Liv. v. 1), must have had reference to these 
annual solemnities. They became, however, the 
usual occasion for deliberating on all political matters 
affecting the common welfare of the Etruscan nation; 
and besides these regular assemblies, it was not un- 
usual to hold extraordinary ones at the same place, 
if any unusual emergency called for them. (Liv. ii. 
44, iv. 23, 25, 61, v. 1, vi. 2, x. 16; Miiller, Ftrus- 
ker, ii, 1.) It is, however, manifest that the de- 
cisions of this congress were not considered binding 
upon the several states, which we tind in many in- 
stances acting wholly independently; and we have 
no evidence that, even in time of war, there was any 
supreme authority established and recognised 
throughout the confederacy, though there must ne- 
cessarily have been some general appointed to the 
chief command of the combined armies when ac- 
tually in the field. 

The cities which composed the league of Central 
Etruria or Etruria Proper (the only one with which 
we are here concerned) are universally reckoned as 
twelve in number: and Livy expressly tells us that 
the same number of cities was established in the 
territory N. of the Apennines in imitation of this 
parent league. (Liv, iv. 23, v. 33; Dionys, vi. 75; 
Strab, v, p. 219.) But no ancient writer has pre- 
served to us a list of the cities that composed the 
confederacy, and it is impossible to determine with 
certainty which were the sovereign twelve, there 
being considerably more than that number of names 
that would seem to have an equal claim to the dis- 
tinction. Hence the lists proposed by modern writers 
have varied greatly: the cities that appear to have 
the most unquestionable claim to be included are 
Tarquinii, Veii, Volsinii, Clusium, Volaterrae, Vetu- 
Jonia, Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium: to these may 
probably be added Caere and Falerii; but the claims 
of Faesulae, Rusellae, Pisae, and Volci are nearly 
equally strong. Populonium, which appears to have 
been a powerful and flourishing city, is generally 
rejected as having been a colony of Volaterrae, but 
it is certain that it was at one period an independent 
state, and the same may be said of Capena, Luna, 
and several other towns in Etruria. It is probable 
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indeed that, as in the case of the Achsein La-y, 
while the number was always preservel. wie os- 
tuent members varied, from time te time, wis tx 
rise and fall, the growth and decay, of the driex: 
Etruscan cities. (Niebuhr, vol. i pr 1ls—Izi; 
Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. pp. 344—355; lens 
Etruria, vol. i. p. xxviii.) Bat besides thee, »» 
find several other towns in Etruria which spear « 
different occasions as assuming an indepenient pe 
tion and acting like sovereign states: the mic: 
the relations between these and the hesd> d 
League are wholly unknown to us. Bat, ts 
recognised was the existence of the regular ce™>- 
racy, that the “‘ Twelve states of Etruna” (Jox-= 
Etruriae populi) was become a common de-ictasa 
for the whole Etruscan nation, like the “tip.4 
populi Latini” for that of the Latins. 

Of the internal government and constitu & o 
several Etruscan cities we know Jittle mere tus 
that it was essentially aristocratic, and tht ws 
dominant body, like the patricians st Rome rb.‘ 
early days of the city, fortified their politcal pe 
by sacerdotal influence, retaining in their ows bos 
the exclusive possession of all the sacre! ch.» s« 
the discharge of the numerous and compra 
functions and observances of their religivas mmm 
It is apparently this aristocratic body in each ct 
which is commonly designated by Romaa whiter # 
the “ Principes,” and it appears that it was Let 
alone who assisted at the general coancls d@ t 
nation already mentioned, (Liv, ii. 44, vi 2116) 
The exact meaning of the term Lucumo, as Powe 
word which appears to have designated corms 
members of this privileged order, cannot now * & 
termined. It is not unfrequently misuncerstom 
Roman writers as a proper name, while hers oe 4 
as equivalent to nobles in general (Censare 4 
§ 13; Val. Max. de Nom. § 18), and otbers aces 
regard it as corresponding to a chief magistrer # 
even king (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 278). The se =e 
Etruscan form seems to have been Lanchme (N=, 
Etr. vol. i. p. 363), whence Propertius uses the he 
Luemo (v. 1.29). Besides this privileged‘. 
there must have existed, at least in the wr 4 
Etruria, a commonalty or free population sae 
to the plebeians at Rome, but whose political pee 
seems to have been very limited. The mass ¢ 
country population was composed af serfs (rarer) 
in all probability the descendants of the congor 
people, the Umbrians and Pelasgians: these Peo 
were led out to battle, like the Spartan Heiss ¥ 
their respective lords, the nobles of the supenor me 
(Dionys. ix. 5; Niebuhr, vol. L p. 121; Mie 
Etrusker, vol. i. pp. 377, 378.) It is probable 
the account of the civil dissensions at Voisini, ¥t: * 
are said to have thrown the political power md. 
hands of the slares, must refer to a somewbst S527 
class of vassals or dependents (Niebuhr, vol i p 1244 
but the version transmitted to as is too vagar © 
of much value. 

The earliest traditions concerning Etruma, of 
cially those of a mythical character, make frequent 
mention of kings of the several cities, of which Pur 
sena, king of Clusium, is one of the | .test tmstasos 
But in the period of the wars of Etranas with Bese 
the regal dignity had been abolished throughat O* 
Etruscan cities, and an aristocratical gover 
with annual chief magistrates established, probes! 
not much unlike that of Rome in the fin: reas 4 
the republic, So strong, indeed, was at us tor 
their objection to the monarchical form of ger 
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ment that they even refused to assist the Veientines 
against Rome, because they had returned to it, and 
placed themselves again under the rule of a king. 
(Liv. ¥. 1.) Tolumnias, also, is called king of Veii 
shoat 40 years earlier, (Jd. iv. 17.) 


VI. Rewiaiox. 


The Etruscans were celebrated beyond alinost any 
mber people of antiquity for their devotion to their 
national religion, and for the zeal and scrupulous 
care with which they practised the various observ- 
ances of its rites and ceremonies. Livy calls them 
* eens ante omnes alias co magis dedita religionibus, 
goal excelleret arte colendi eas” (v.1). Hence they 
became the instructors of the Romans in many of 
thrir religions rites, and that people adopted from 
them a considerable part of what was in later ages 
received as the established national religion of Rome. 
Hence arises one great difficulty in regard to all 
vequiries into the Etruscan religion, that, as we have 
no sceoant of it in its native purity, it is almost 
bnpassible to say what was truly Tuscan, and to 
separate it from other elements with which it had 
tecoime in later ages intimately blended. Equally 
ciffenlt is it to determine the precise extent and 
inthience of the Greek religion upon that of Etruria. 
Moch of what appears common tothe two was probably 
derived throngh the Pelasgic population of Southern 
Etruria, but the fact appears incontestable that the 
operation of direct Hellenic influences at a much later 
terod may be extensively traced in the Etruscan 
mythology, This is particularly obvious in the works 
of art which have been discovered in Etruria, and 
bere the difficulty is still increased by the great in- 
Scence which Hellenic art undoubtedly exercised 
over that of the Etruscans, irrespective of any direct 
feligios operation. [See below, p. 868.] Hence 
thus class of monuments, which, considering the vast 
cunbers of them that have been preserved, would 
teem likely to throw so much light upon the subject, 
tan only be ernployed with the utmost caution. It 
is umpessible bere to enter into the discussion of this 
shetruse and complicated subject: a few leading 
results only can be briefly stated. 

1. The Etruscan religious system was not one 
wholly foreign to the other nations of Italy: it had 
my points in common with those especially of the 
Shines and Latins; and though in many cases this 
tay arise from the confusion of later writers, and 
tse impossibility of distinguishing, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries of the Roman state, which of its religious 
tastitutions were really derived from Etruria, it seems 
tupemible to doubt that the Etruscan mythology 
waly contained much that was common to the two 
pple just mentioned, and that had been derived by 
sll three from some common source, 

2 Some portions of the Etruscan mythology and 
rhgion unquestionably point to an Eastern origin. 
The mamber and importance of these evidences of 
‘rental influence have been greatly exaggerated by 
‘hese writers who have insisted on the Lydian, or 
ther Oriental, extraction of the Etruscans; but the 
‘zustence of such an element in their religious sys- 
‘sm eannot be denied; though it is a question how 
‘sr ft proved in any particular case direct transmis- 
on from an oriental source. 

3, There are not wanting indications which would 
wermect the religious mythology of Etruria with that 
* the northern nations of Europe. The name of 
Arser, which was the Etruscan appellation for the 
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Asar of the Scandinavians (Miiller, vol. ii. p. 81; 
Donaldson, Varronianus, p.151); and much of the 
gloomy worship of the infernal deities, which forms 
so prominent a part of the Etruscan religion, pre- 
sents a strong similarity with the northern mythology. 
(Gerhard, Die Gotthetten der Etrusker, p. 17.) 

4. But whatever extent may be allowed to these 
last sources of influence, a much greater one was 
exercised by the Pelasgic element of the Etruscan 
people. With every reasonable allowance for the 
operation of later Hellenic ideas, and especially for 
the introduction on works of art of foreign deities, 
and a different cycle of mythology, there remains a 
pervading similarity with the religious system of the 
early Greeks, which can hardly be accounted for 
otherwise than by referring them to a common Pe- 
lasgic origin. From the same source, probably, pro- 
ceeded much of that which we find common to the 
southern Etruscans and to their neighbours in 
Latiam. 

Of the special deities that were worshipped by 
the Tuscans, the most important were Jina or Tinia, 
corresponding to the Latin Jupiter; Cupra, who was 
identified with Juno; and Minerva, whose name was 
the same in the Tuscan language, and appears on 
Etruscan monuments as Menerfa. These three 
deities seem to have been regarded as the chief gods, 
whence we are told that every Etruscan city had 
three temples dedicated to them (as was the case in 
the Capitol at Rome), and three gates which bore 
their names. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 422). Besides 
these, we find particularly mentioned as Etruscan 
deities, and bearing names of clearly Etruscan origin: 
Vertumnus, whose worship seems to have especially 
prevailed at Volsinii, from whence it was transferred 
to Rome; Nortia, the Etruscan goddess of Fortune, 
also worshipped at Volsinii, apparently identical with 
the Fortuna of Antium and Praeneste ; and Vol- 
tumna, whose sanctuary was the meeting-place of 
the whole Etrascan nation. To these must be added, 
partly from notices of ancient writers, partly from 
extant monuments: Vulcan, whose Etruscan name, 
as we Jearn from works of art, was Sethlans, the 
special object of worship at Perusia; Mercury, called 
by the Etruscans Jurms, a name of frequent occur- 
rence on mirrors; Venus, who appears in similar 
works under the name of Turan ; Mantas, probably 
a genuine Etruscan name, and one of the principal 
infernal deities; Vedius or Vejovis, also an infernal 
power; Summanus, the god of nocturnal thunder, 
and one of the rulers of the shades. These two last 
names are Latin, and perhaps the deities themselver 
belong properly to Latium. Ancharia, who was the 
tutelary goddess of Faesulae, aid Horta, who gave 
name to the town of that name near the foot of 
Soracte, are, apparently, mere local divinities, bat of 
native Tuscan origin. Apollo and Hercules, whose 
names are written on Etruscan bronzes Aplu or 
Apulu, and Herecle or Hercle, would seem to be 
foreign divinities that had originally no place in the 
mythological system of Etruria, though their wor- 
ship was at a later period extensively diffused in that 
country; and the same thing was still more clearly 
the case with the Greek Bacchus, though there ex- 
isted an Etrascan divinity named J’huphiuns with 
whom he appears to have been identified or con- 
founded. On the other hand, Usil (Sol), the god of 
the sun, and Losna or Luna, as they bear native 
names, were probably also genuine Etruscan deities. 
The worship of Janus at Falerii, of Silvanus and 
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by the Tuscans Aurinia), is also attested by Roman | Afunthuch, all applied to deities of unknown pore, 
writers, bus the Etruscan names of these deities | but apparently goddesses of fate or destiny. (fa 
are unknown to us, fuller details concerning the religions svstem « the 

Besides these names of individual divinities, a | Etruscans, see Miller, Etrusker, voi. i. book 3, ct. 
few more general notices of the Etruscan mythology | 3, 4; Gerbard, Die Gotth-ten der Etrusier, ber.2, 
have been preserved to us, which bear more distinctly | 1847.) 
thestampof its peculiarnational character. Suchisthe | The Etruscan religion was especiallr chanr- 
statement, that, in addition to the supreime deity,Tinia | terised by the number and minuteness of ts rai 
or Jupiter, there were twelve other divinities, six male | observances, and particularly by thove which ti 
and six female, whose proper names were unknown, but | reference to the different modes of divinaban. Kener 
who were termed collectively the Dii Consentes, and | Etruria is called by Arnobias “ gemtnx & rae 
formed the counsellors of Tinia; they were regarded | superstitionis.” (Arnob. vii. 26.) To imerper: ue 
as presiding over the powers of nature,and not eternal, | divine will, and to avert the divine wrath. wer ur 
but destined to perish at some futare time with the | objects which they proposed to themselves in ths 
natural order of things over which they presided. | various religious ceremonies, and the modes 4 cw; 
Notwithstanding the statement that their real names | this constituted what was termed br the haw 
were unknown, the more powerful of the divinities | the “disciplina Etrusea." This system bet #- 
above enumerated seem to have been generally | cording to the native tradition, been first reveaix' '7 
ranked among the Consentes. (Arnob. adv. Net. iii. | a miraculous youth named Tages, who srw © 
40; Varr. AX. R. i. 1; Miller, £tr. vol. ii, pp. 81— | of the earth in the territory of Tarquin, ant tat 
86; Gerhard, 2c. pp. 22, 23.) But superior to 
these, and to Tinia himself, were certain mysterious 
deities, called the Dii Lnvoluti, apparently somewhat 
analogous to the Fates, who were supposed to exer- 
cise an irresistible controlling power over the gods 
themselves, while their own names and attributes re- 
mained unknown, (Arnob. L ¢.; Seneca, Nat. Qu. 
ii. 41.) Another chiss of divinities which is ex- 
pressly referred to the Etruscan religion are the Dii 
Novensiles, the nine deities towhom alone the power 
of hurling the thunderbolts was conceded; this clas- 
sification appears to have had no reference to that of 
the Consentes, but must have included many of the 
same gods. (Plin. ii, 53; Arnob, iii, 38.) 

Of purely Etruscan origin also was the doctrine of 
the Genii, of sach frequent vecurrence in the Roman 
religion, though the Etruscan word corresponding to 
the Latin Genius is unknown, <As the Genius was 
the tutelary or presiding spirit of every individual 
man, so were the Lares those of the house or family; 
the word Lar is uvquestionably Etruscan, and the 
Lasa or Lara, a kind of fortune or attendant genius 
(often represented on works of art under the form of 
a winged feinale figure), appears to be connected with 
the samme notion, ‘This idea of a class of intermediate 
beings, inferior to the true gods, but the immediate 
agents through which the affairs of mankind were 
controlled Cinipertectly developed in the Greek Dae- 
mones), appears to have pervaded the whole Etruscan 
system of religious faith. It reappears in their con- 
ceptions of the infernal powers, where we find, besides 
the gloomy Mantus (the Pluto of their mythology), 
and the corresponding female deity, Mania, the nu- 
merous Class of the Dit Manes, —“ the good gods” 
as they were called by a natural euphernism,—who 
are aptly compared with the Lares and Genii of the 
upper world. (Serv. ad Aen. iil, 63, vi, 743; Gerhard, 
le. pp. 13—16.) The name of these is probably 
Latin, but the worship of them certainly prevailed 
in Etruria, Etruscan werks of art abound in repre- 
sentations of infernal spirits or furies, sometimes as 
female figures, winged and armed with serpents, at 
others under forms the most hideous and horrible; 
one of these, characterised by his commonly bearing 
a great hammer, and apparently representing the 
messenger of death, bes«rs in several instances the 
Greek naine of Charon (XAPYN), a clear proof how 
much the mythologies of the two nations have be- 
cone intertningled on extant works of art. On the 
other hand, we find on these the genuine Etruscan 
names of Leinth, Mean, Snenath, Nathum, and 







nobles. (Cic. de Die. ii. 23; Censorin. 4. $15: 
Fest. v. Tages; Lucan. i. 636.) Many d tre 
were (in later times at least) committed to ¥m2. 
but much was still preserved by oral tradite; ast 
the exclusive possession of these precepts, Hac 
which no political or public affairs could be ne 
acted, was one of the great engines of power @ 
hands of the sacerdvtal aristocracy of Etrana beot 
the young nobles were trained up by a bar om 
of study to the possession of this berwditacy kes- 
ledge; and even after Etruria had failen we 
pendence upon Rome, it was thought pecssat 9 
provide by special regulations for ils perpeteo2 
(Cic. de Div. i. 41, de Legg. ii. 9, od Fom % $, 
Tac. Ann. xi. 15.) 


1. By augury, or observation of the flicht @ 4 
practice common to all the early nations of lar. & 
well as in a less degree to the most ancient (emit 
2. By inspection of the entrails of victims, a Det 
also familiar to the Greeks, and practised by «ie 
Italian nations, but which appears to have beet > 


of rules by the Etruscans than by any other pope 
On this account we find the Romans throuries' & 
periods of their history consulting the Lme«= 
Haruspices. (Liv. v. 15, xxv. 16, xxvii 37; G 
Cat. iii. 8, de Div. ii, 4; Lucan, i 564) Ba 


certainly connected with this pecaliar baec 4 
divination (Miiller, Er. vol. ii. p. 12). ther &¢ 
confine themselves to it, but undertook te mterprt 
portents and prodigies of all descriptions & [> 
divination from thunder and lightune *# © 
peculiarly Etruscan than either of the two pret’ 
modes. Its principles were emboted 18 ¢°™= 
books called libri fulgurales and tomitreaiet, vo 
appear to have been stil] extant in the time af Go 
(Cic. de Div. i. 33; Lucret. vi. 38); sod = * 
the numerous distinctions which ther eoNee 
between the different kinds of thunderbolts (af *2=4 
there were eleven in all) have been preserved & ® 
(Plin. ii. 52, 53.) But this doctrine, ike ™* 
others of the same kind, appears to bave cmt 
much that was secret and abstruse, and th fe" 


mitted by oral, and often bereditary, trad: b= 
under the Roman empire the art of the Hasye 


The modes of divination were princgalir ivr 


though the name of these functionartes sppea’s 1 we 


from thence been diffused throaghont the twew | 
states of Etruria, where it was preserved aad ina- — 
mitted by the families of the Lucumons « as — 





duced to a more systematic form and recular bey 
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uppears to have remained principally in the hands of 
ne Etruseans; but it had falien to a great degree 
sto disrepute, and, though an attempt was made by 
lie emperor Clandias to restore it (Tac. Ann. xi. 
13), it gradually sunk into contempt, and the 
Tnsean Haruspex was regarded, like the Chaldaean 
wtndoger, as a mere Vulgar impostor, The super- 
titem itself, however, continued down to the latest 
wes of the empire, and is mentioned in a. Dp. 408 
luring the wars of Alaric in Italy. (Zosim. vy. 41.) 


VIL Arts and Sciences. 


It is expecially from the still extant monuments and 
corks of art discovered in Etruria that there has arisen 
 swlern times a high, and in some degree certainly 
taggerated, notion of the civilisation of the ancient 
Ltruscans, But all accounts agree in representing 
bem ae by far the most cultivated and refined people 
{ancient Italy, and especially devoted to the practice 
f arts and handicrafts of various kinds. ( Athen. 
+. p 700, ¢.; Heraclid. 16.) It was from them 
het the Romans confessedly derived many of the 
ru amd inventions that conduced to the comfort of 
aily life, as well as many objects of luxury and 
myguificence. To the latter class belong the orna- 
wetal attire worn in the triumphal processions, — 
iemselves probably an Etruscan custom (Appian, 
wi. 66),—~as well as by the kings and chief magis- 
rites of Rome; the Toga picta, the Praetexta, the 
chien Bulla, the ivory curule chair, &c. (Diod. v. 
0; Flor, i, 5; Macrob. Sat. i. 6; Liv. i 8; Strab. 
. 220.) The numerous objects of an ornamental 
baracter found in the Etruscan tombs fully confirm 
ve testimony of ancient writers to their proficiency 
» thie branch of art, while the paintings on the 
alis of some of their sepulchres afford some insight 
i» their habits of daily life, and lead us to infer 
cst they were really, as represented by the Greeks, 

luxurious and sensual people. The account of 
it abandoned vices and profligacy given by Theo- 
wxpas (ap. Athen. xii. p. 517) is obviously much 
argerated; but Virgil also bears testimony to 
x¢ geoeral belief in their habits of debauchery 
fen. xi. 736; see also Plant. Cistell. ii. 3, 20). 
cxlorua, however, represents these luxurious and 
cuptuous habits as belonging to the degeneracy of 
m Ecrascans, consequent on their long prosperity, 
wi characteristic therefore only of their decline. 
wd. v. 40.) And it must always be borne in 
vad that alinost all the extant works of art belong 
-a lute period of their national existence. They 
ee pecially noted for their devotion to the plea- 
rvs of the table, whence we find the Etruscans 

weied in Roman times for their corpulence, (“Pin- 
os Tyrrhenns,” Virg. G. ii. 193; “Obesus Etruscus,” 
wall. 39. 13.) 

ln the higher departments of art, it is clear that 
¢ Etraseans had made great progress in archi- 
‘tare, sculpture, and painting. 1. Of Etruscan 
~thiteeture our knowledge is really but very 
vated, The so-called Tuscan order of archi- 
ctare, as applied to the construction of temples 
4 similar edifices, is really nothing more than a 
elifeation o. the Doric, which it resembles too 
wely to have had a separate and independent 
“in. The principal difference was in the greater 
sth between the colamns, which admitted only of 
* ase of tiraber instead of stone for the architrave; 
4 is the arrangement of the cella, which occupied 
jy balf the length of the interior area of the 
ssple. The general effect was, according to Vi- 
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truvias, unfavourable; the temples built according 
to the Tuscan order (of which there were several at 
Rome, including that of Jupiter in the Capitol) 
having a low and heavy aspect. This must have 
been aggravated by the custom, characteristic of the 
Tusean architecture, of loading the outside of the 
pediment with statues, (Vitruv. iii, 3. § 5, iv. 7; 
Plin. xxxy. 12. s. 45, 46; Miller, Arch. d. Kunst. 
§ 169.) The external architectural decorations of 
some of the Etruscan sepulchres (especially the 
facades of those hewn in the rock at Castel d Asso, 
Norchia, &c.) present the same close approximation 
to the Hellenic, and particularly the Doric, style. 
The existing monuments of Etruscan architecture 
are confined to works of a more massive and simple 
description, among which the most remarkable are 
the fragments of their city walls, especially those of 
Faesulae, Volaterrac, Cortona, and Rusellae. In 
all these instances the masonry, which is of the most 
massive character, is com of large irregular 
blocks, not united with cement, but rudely squared, 
and laid in horizontal courses. There is, however, 
little doubt that the difference of construction be- 
tween these Etruscan walls and those of Latium and 
the Central Apennines is not a national charac- 
teristic, but results merely from the difference of 
material—the walls of Cosa and Saturnia, which 
are composed of the hard limestone of the Apennines, 
being of the same polygonal construction with those 
of the Latin and Volscian cities. (Specimens of both 
styles of construction are figured by Micali, Popols 
Antichi Italiani, pl. 9—12.) 

Of their edifices fur the exhibition of games, such 
as theatres or amphitheatres, we have no distinct 
knowledge: they could hardly have been without 
something of the kind, as we are told that both the 
theatrical exhibitions of the Romans, and their gla- 
diatorial combats, were derived from the Etruscans, 
who moreover delighted in horse-races and pugilistic 
contests, (Liv. i. 35, vii. 2; Athen. iv. p. 153; Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 4; Tertull. de Spect.5.) But the 
theatre at Faesulae (repeatedly referred to by Nie- 
buhr as a great Etruscan work), and the amphi- 
theatre at Sutriam, to which very exaggerated im- 
portance has been attached by some writers, are in 
all probability Roman works of comparatively late 
date, The Etruscans appear to have paid especial 
attention to the more practically useful objects of 
architecture, such as the laying out of streets and 
sewers. Of their skill in the latter, the Cloaca Max- 
ima at Rome—the construction of which is univer- 
sally attributed to the Etruscan monarchs of the 
city—is a striking example: the same monument 
proves also that they were acquainted at a very early 
period with the true principle of the arch, and pos- 
sessed great skill in its practical application, Closely 
connected with this class of works were those for the 
drainage and outlet of stagnant waters by subter- 
ranean emissaries or tunnels,—an art for which the 
Etruscans appear to have been early celebrated. Of 
their domestic architecture we can judge only from 
some of their sepulchres, which bear unquestionable 
evidence of being intended to imitate, as closely as 
possible, the abodes of the living. (Dennis, Etruria, 
vol. i. p. Ixvi.) But the common tradition of the 
Romans represented the Atrium, the most peculiar 
feature in the construction of a Roman house, as an 
Etruscan invention; and hence the most ancient and 
simple form of it was called Tuscanicum. (Varr. 
L.L. ¥. 33. § 161; Vitrav. vi. 3; Diod. v. 40.) 

The sepalchres of the Etruscans have attracted 
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so much attention as to require a brief notice. They 
present many varieties in their construction and 
decoration, so that none of these styles can be fixed 
upon as peculiarly national or characteristic. They 
are sometimes chambers hewn out in a cliff or wall 
of solid rock, occasionally with architectural decora- 
tions cut in the same (Castel d Asso, Bieda, Nor- 
chiz); more frequently without such ornaments, or 
with a mere door cut in the rock; sometimes sub- 
terranean chambers surmounted by tumuli, either of 
loose earth and stones, or built up with masonry 
into a more regular form (Tarquinii, Volaterrac); 
often mere chambers sunk in the earth without any 
trace of such superstructure; again these chambers 
are sometimes circular, sometimes square; the en- 
trances not unfrequently arched or vaulted, while 
the chamber itself is usually flat-roofed, and often 
has the ceiling adorned with beams and coffers, in 
imitation of the abodes of the living. The internal 
walls of some of the tombs are adurned with paint- 
ings, and this decoration is found both in those 
hewn in the reck, and those sunk beneath the level 
of the soil: it is, however, pecaliar to Southern 
Etruria, and is by no means general even there. 
In one respect the sepulehres of Etruria are distin- 
guished from those of the Romans, that they are 
always subterranean, never mere structures raised 
for the purpose of containing the tomb; there 
are in imany instances, as already mentioned, 
superstructures of an architectural kind, but the 
actual chamber in which the dead bodies are de- 
posited is sunk beneath these, often at a consider- 
able depth below the surface. The account pre- 
served to us by Pliny (xxxvi. 13. s. 19) of the 
tomb of Porsena is certainly exaggerated and fabu- 
Jous in its details and dimensions, but had doubtless 
some foundation in truth; and some analogies to it 
have been remarked in the existing remains of 
severnl Etruscan monuments. (Dennis, vol. ii. p. 
389.) A labyrinth, such as is said to have existed 
at the base of this tomb, has been also discovered in 
the Poggio Gajella, near Chiusi. (Cusivm.] 

2. UF Etruscan Seu/pture, in the stricter sense of 
the term, as contined to works carved out of stone 
or wood, we bear but little from ancient authors; 
and the existing remains, though numerous, are 
mostly of inferior interest, from the late perind to 
which they belong. Of this class are especially the 
nuinerous sarcophagi and urns or chests for ashes 
found at Volterra, Perugia, and Chiusi, the fronts 
of which are adored with reliefs, generally repre- 
senting subjects from the Greek mythology or poe- 
tical histery, while on the lid is a recurnbent figure 
of the deceased personage. These urns are carved 
in a soft sandstone or alabaster, and are for the most 
part of indifferent execution, and certainly belong to 
a declining period of art, though bearing unques- 
tiunable evidence of Greck intluence, both in the 
subjects chosen and in the mode of their treatment. 
There remain, however, a ‘ew statues of figures in 
a sitting position, found only at Ciiusi, which pre- 
sent a much more archaic character; as well as 
certain cippi or stelae with figures in a very low, 
almost flat, relief, and a strong rigidity or severity 
of style resembling the Egyptian, (Dennis, vol. ii. 
pp- 336—338; Micali, Pop. Ant. Ital. pl. 54—58.) 

sut the Etrnscans excelled in many other branches 
of the Justice irts, and especially in all kinds of 
works in bronze. ‘Their skill in this department is 
celebrated by many ancient authors, and is attested 
also by specimens still extant. The “ Tuscanica 
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signa,” which, according to Pliny (mur. 7.5.1°), 
were dispersed not only over all Itcy, ba 
parts of the world also, were principal's f th> + a'~ 
rial: and so nutmerotis were they, that th co é 
Volsinii alone was said to have cuntsinel t+) e+ 
sand bronze statues. (Jbid.)  Thet ¥e* ¢o>- 
terised by a stiff, archaic stvle of ant. msec! "; 
the early Greek or what has been called th Ac 
tan style, but which seems to have ben muc+. 2 
Etruria for a much greater lenzth of tre twa 
Greece, Some of the extant specimens, b 
present more freedom of design and grat bac 4 
execution, The best examples of Etrasare-» 
of art of this character are the ce:mts S~ 
Wolf in the Capitol, the Chitnaera in the av78 
Florence, the * Arringatore ” or Orater in the @ * 
collection, and a statue of a boy in the mavu- 
Leyden, (All these are figured by Mia. os 
Pop. Ital, pl. 42—44.) 

Innumerable smaller figures in bronze bate te 
found in Etruria, and evidently represeat the * Tt 
rhena sigilla” of the Romans (der. Fp. u. 2 ls: 
Tertull. Apol. 25): besides these, they were = 
ticularly celebrated for their bronze aoe 
which were eagerly sought after both by (om 
and Romans (Athen, xv. p. 700), and © "oe 
many beautiful specimens still remain; » © © 
for a variety of other ornamental uter:) © 
same material, (/6. i. p. 28. bj Mie. © & 
32—41.) Another branch of art which ape 
have been peculiarly Etruscan, was that ( Oe 
graved bronze mirrors (erroneuusly terme. [se 
of which some hundreds have been dixoven, @ 
no doubt can exist of their beinz of native Drea 
manufacture, the inscriptions which ecco = Oe 
being uniformly in Etruscan charactes, Oe 
of execution, however, varies greatly, ani © cimd 
a very rude description. (Gerhard, wer & 2 
tallspiegel der Etrusker, Berlin, 1838.) No 
they Jess skilful workmen in other metas; Set & 
bossed cups of gold were celebrated amor 
Greeks, even in their best days, and t» benatr 
their necklaces and other ornamental puso 
work is sufficiently proved by existins jecme™ 

Not less celebrated were the Etrosas e@ © 
earthenware or Terra Cotta, These wore St 
fined to small objects, such as vases or Ga 
utensils, but included whole figures at SO" 
many of them of large size, with which they se 
the exterior, as well as the interior, of (er SP" 
Hence the custom was introduced a! Lome, ©" 
even the temple of Jupiter in the Capae " ® 
early times surmounted by eartheorar come @ 
Tuscan manufacture. (Vitruy. in 335) OS 
Div. i. 10; Plat. Popl. 13; Plin. rus. 12 ® 4i) 
Closely connected with this branch of av = 
Etrusean pottery, in the mannfactare of Fee OFF 
undoubtedly excelled ; but the only oe rprname 
works of this kind that can be egevd © 4 
true native origin are the red war of ATS 
which seems to have been much wed & De® 
times, and the black ware of Clusium, soem" = 
figures in relief, many of then of 4 coe od 
strongly oriental character. [CLosiO™. Te 
painted vases, on the contrary, whet @ = 
found in great numbers at Clasiam, Layee re 
especially of late years at Vulei, thoar® © 
known by the name of Errrscay ree. 
questionable evidence of Greek omm® 7s 
proved by their perfect similarity, and, o ==] == 
even identity, with similar works found 2 CO 
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he south of Italy, and Sicily, as well as in Greece 
twelf; and by the fact that they uniformly represent 
meets taken from the Greek mythology or hervic 
egemls, and bear, inscribed on them, Greek names 
inl words as well as in several instances the names 
{ Greek artists: bat while it is now generally ad- 
nitted that this branch of art was a foreign import- 
shen, it is a still a disputed question whether the 
ras thermelres were of foreign manufacture, or 
vere made in Etraria by Greek artists settled there. 
The latter opinion has been maintained by Millingen 
vid Gerhard; the former by Miiller, Bunsen, Kra- 
wer, aad Thiersch. (Miller, Arch, d. Kunst. § 
177, AL Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 692—708 ; Ger- 
unl, Rapporto sui Vasi Voilcenti, in the Ann. d. 
‘net. Arc&. 1831; Bunsen, in the same Arnali, for 
iM; Millingen, On the late Discoveries in Etru- 
we, im the Trans. of Roy. Soc, of Lit. 1830 
wed 1834; Kramer, dber den Styl u die Herkunft 
ler bemahlten Griechischen Thongefissen, Berlin, 
ISS7; Thierach, ther die Hellenischen bemahlten 
Vora, 1841; Abeken, Afittel-Jtalien, pp. 289— 
WOH.) 

3. Of the skill of the Etruscans in Painting we 
ah jadge only fram the specimens remaining in 
hew sepalchres, the walls of many of which, espe- 
sally at Tarquinii, Caere, and Clusium, are decorated 
rth paintings. These are of very unequal merit: 
«ane of very rode design, and fantastic in their co- 
anng; others showing much more progress in the 
rt, though retaining a stiffness and formality of 
haracter akin to the style of the earliest Greek 
twhs, the influence of which is as unquestionable 
ipen this as upon other branches of Etruscan art. 
Ibe castom of thus adorning the interior of their 
wpalcbres appears, however, to have continued down 
a late period, and some of the painted tombs found 
it Tarquinii belong, without doubt, to the period of 
ie Roman dominion. (Dennis, vol. i. pp. 303— 
6.) 

The character of Etruscan art in general is well 
mmmed up by K.O. Miiller in the remark that it 
vas rather receptive than creative, and that it 
Uwars retained the marks of a plant of exotic growth, 
which, not being indigenous to the soil, began to 
lade and decline as soon as the vivifying rays of 
(ivek influence were withdrawn from it. (Miiller, 
Kl. Sch. vol. i. p. 208; Arch. d. Kunst. § 178.) ° 

Of the proficiency of the Etruscans in the more 
weful arts appertaining to ordinary life, there can be 
ni doabt They were noted for their skill in agri- 
ultare; and not only knew how to turn to the best 
wewant the natural fertility of the soi], but, by great 
vaks of drainage, and regulating the course of 
rivers, to bring under profitable cultivation tracts 
hive these at the mouths of the Padus and the Arnus, 
viurh would otherwise have been marshy and pesti- 
bitwl The Etruscans are also generally regarded 
w the parents, or first inventors, of the peculiar 
teas of limitation and division of land in use 
whens the Romans: an art which was indeed closely 
ctnected with the rules of the “ disciplina Etrusca” 


“pertaining to angury. (Hygin. de Limit. p. 166, | 
The iron mines of | 


Pragm. de Limit. p. 350.) 
lea, aa well as the copper mines of the interior of 
Etraria itself, were worked by them from a very 
tarly period; and their skill in metallurgy was ob- 
vwesly connected with their proficiency in the more 
wmanental arts of working in bronze, gold, &c. 
Arretium, especially, seems to have been the seat of 
veunderable manufacturing industry, and, at the time 
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of the Second Punic War, was capable of furnishing 
a vast quantity of arms and armour to the fleet of 
Scipio, (Liv. xxviii. 45.) The abundance of copper, 
probably, also gave rise to the peculiar system of 
coinage in use among the Etruscans, as well as the 
other nations of Central Italy, and which must cer- 
tainly have been of native origin, being wholly op- 
posed to that in use among the Greeks. The 
Etruscan coinage, like the early Roman, was exclu- 
sively of copper, or rather bronze; and the coins 
themselves, which were of a large size, were cast in 
moulds instead of being struck with a die. (Miiller, 
Etrusker, vol. i. pp. 303—308; Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 
85—89.) This early introduction of coined money, 
as well as the accounts of their naval power, suffi- 
ciently proves that the Etruscans must have carried 
on an extensive commerce, but we have very little 
account of its details. Their luxurious habits of life 
would necessarily conduce to the same result, and we 
learn that they maintained close relations of amity 
with the Sybarites in Southern Italy, as well as with 
the Carthaginians. (Arist. Pol. iii. 5; Athen. xii. 
p. 519, b.) 

The art of writing was represented by the tra- 
ditions of the Etruscans themselves as introduced 
from Greece, and recent researches have led to the 
same result,—that the Etruscan al was re- 
ceived by them directly from the Greeks, and not, 
as has been contended by some modern writers, from 
a common Oriental source. (Miiller, Eér. vol. ii. 

p. 290—309; Mommsen, Unt, Jtal. Dial. pp. 3— 
7,40.) But the Etruscans introduced, in the course 
of time, some changes in the forms and values of the 
letters; while, on the other hand, they retained down 
to the latest period the mode of writing from right 
to left, which had been early abandoned by the 
Greeks. Heuce, even in the days of Cicero, their 
books were, as Lucretius phrases it, read backwards, 
(“ Tyrrhena retro volventem carmina frustra,” Lucr. 
vi. 381.) Of their literature we have no remains, 
and it may well be doubted whether they ever had 
anything worthy of the name. Besides their ritual 
books of various kinds, the “ Libri Fulgurales” (al- 
luded to by Lucretius in the above passage), “ Libri 
Augurales,” &c., the only works of which we find 
any mention are Histories or Annals (cited by Varro 
and by the emperor Claudius), but which appear to 
have been compiled as late as the second century 
B.c.; and Tragedies written by one Volnius, a na- 
tive Etruscan, who seems to have flourished not long 
before the time of Varro, so that his literary attempts 
were evidently not of a truly nationa) character. 
(Varr. LL. v. 55; Id. ap. Censorin. 17. § 6.) 

The scientific attainments of the Etruscans appear 
to have been almost confined to those branches of 
study directly connected with their religious rites 
ard ceremonies, such as the observance of astrono- 
nical and ineteorological phenomena, the calculatior 
of eclipses, the regulation of the calendar, &c. Their 
doctrine of Seecula, or ages of varying length, was 
very peculiar (Censorin. 17. §§ 5,6; Plut. Sudl. 7): 
ten of these ages they regarded as the period allotted 
to the duration of their nation; and they even went 
so far as to assign a limit (like the Scandinavians) 
to the existence of the world, and of the gods them- 
selves. (Varro, ap. Arnob. iii, 40.) It was from 
the Etruscans that the Komans derived their pecu- 
liar mode of dividing the mouths by the Ides, Nones, 
&e. (Macrob. Sat. i. 15; Varr. L. L. vi. 28.) Of 
unquestionable Etruscan origin was also the Roman 
system of numerals, which has been transmitted 
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through the latter people down to our own times. | (iii. 1. § 49), is placed by him within the ame 


In the divisions of their money, weights, and mea- 


sures, as well as in many of their other institutions, | 


we trace a predilection for the duodecimal system, 
which was adopted from them by the Romans. 


limits: and the Verentum or Vesentam of Phot! a 
5. 8.8) may probably be placed near the Lair 67 
Bolsena. Further to the S. were Fenestra, cen, 
Scurnium, Nerete, Forum Cassi, Forex (u- 


(For fuller information concerning the arts and | pm, SaBaTe, and CareNA: and in the valet of de 


sciences of the Etruscans, as well as their institu- 
tions, religious rites, &c., the reader may consult the 
work of C, O. Miiller, Dre Ktrusker, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Breslau, 1828; and an excellent abridgment by the 
same author in the article Aetrurien, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Eneyc'opaedia, 1830, republished in Mil- 
ler’s Kleine Schriften, vol. i, pp. 129—219: also 
Micali, Storia degli Anticht Popoli Italiani, 3 vols. 
Florence, 1832; and Abeken, Mittel-/talien, 8vo. 
Stuttgart, 1843. The extant monuments and re- 
mains are fully described by Dennis, Cities and Ce- 
meteries of Etruria, 2 vols, 8vo. Lond. 1848. Il- 
Justrations of the works of art will be found in the 
plates to Micali’s work above cited, and in his Mo- 
numents Lacditi, 1844. A more numerous suite is 
given in the older work of Dempster, Etruria Kega- 
lis, 3 vols. fol. 1723—1767, and by Inglirami, Mo- 
numenti Etruschi, 7 vols. 4to, 1821—1826; also 
in the Monumentt Inedité published by the Jnstituto 
di Currispondenza Archologica at Rome, a work 
of which the text or Anxalé also contains much va- 
luable information concerning Etruscan antiquities.) 


VILL. ToroGrarny. 
The physical features of Etruria have been already 


described, and it therefore only remains to notice the | 


towns, which may be enumerated according to the 
natural divisions of the country. 1. N. of the Arnus 
were: Luna, Luca, Pisar, Pisrorta, FAarsunag, 
and FLorentia, all considerable towns, which are 
described in separate articles. Besides these, we 
find in Ptoleiny Gil. 1. § 47) the names of Virace- 
Jum, supposed to be Verrucola in the upper valley 
of the Serchio, and Bondelia, which cannot be iden- 
ufied: but he places in this part of Etruria also a 
colony of the name of Lucus Frrontar, which 
cannot therefore be the same place with the one 
mentioned by Pliny and other writers in Southern 
Etruria: bat it is very doubtful whether this is not 


a mere error on the part of Ptolemy. [FEnroNrae) 


Lucvs.] 2. Between the Arnus and the Umbro 
were: SENA, VoLATEKRAE, PoruLonium, and 
ReseEvLAk, together with several smaller places or 
ports on the coast, which must have been dependen- 
cies of the inland cities: viz. Portus Pisanus, Portus 
Hereulis Labronis or Liburni, Vada Volaterrana, 
Portus Faleria, and Portus Trajanus. 3. In the 
villey of the Clanis, or between that river and the 
Tiber, were the tour powerful cities of ARRETIUM, 
Cortoxa, Civusium, and Penusta. 
Umbro and proceeding from that river to the Tiber 
were the important cities of Voustniu, VETULONTA, 
Cosa, Vuret, Tarquini, Carne, Veu, and Fa- 
Leni. But besides these there were in this part 
of Etruria a number of other towns, some of them 
searcely inferior to those just mentioned, others 
known to us from the occurrence of their names in 
the early wars of the Romans with the Etruscans, 
others again whose names are found only in Pliny 
or Ptolemy, but which are proved by existing 
remains to have been places of consideration, and 
ancient Etruscan sites, Of these the following must 
be mentioned, Between the Umbro and the Marta 
were SATURNIA, SUANA, STATONIA, SUDERTUM, 
and Tuscania, Eba, mentioned only by Ptolemy 


4. S. of the | 





Tiber, N. of Falerii, were Frscesxiva. Horta. 
PototarTium, and HeERBANum. Along the max 
(proceeding from the mouth of the Umbro to taat # 
the Tiber) were the Portus Tetamois, Horr 
Hereu is or Cosanus,GRAVISCAE CENTUMCFLLAL 
Castrem Novum, Pyrect, Ausivum, Fesicsar 
and the Porrus AroGestt at the mouth of 
Tiber, This southern portion of Etruna cous: 
also numerous watering-places, which were freqaese. 
in the time of the Roman dominion, and pros: « 
an earlier peried also, on account of ther mies 
waters: among these may be mentioned the Agi 3 
APOLLINARES, AQUAE PAsskrus, and Agcul 
Tauri, at which last a considerable town had com 
up, so that the “ Aquenses Taurini™ are enunes* 
by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 8) among the mancpai orr> 
nities of Etruria. The Aquae Caeratanae os 
given rise to a town, which in Scrabo’s tme ta 
better peopled than the ancient city of Caeze (S73 
Vv. p. 220), of which it nevertheless curim= 4 
dependency, as did the Aquae Popolonise ani Aco 
Volaterranae of the respective cities from tm! 
they derived their name, Martial allodes (= 4: 
to the abundance and fashionable repute & Der 
Etruscan watering-places in his time. Two a 
sites which must be placed also in this pet ‘ 
Etraria were the Fanum Vocrumnag, the m2" 
place of the federal assemblies of the Etrusan 2 
the Lucus FERontag, which seems t bate on 
situated near the foot of Soracte. 

In the above ennmeration of Etruscan tees, ‘> 
mere stations or obscure villazes on the hizd mes 
known only from the Itineraries, have bees ota 
Their names will be found in the arices « > 
Viae on which they were situated. Of thee. tee 
were three great high roads proceeding from boas 
and traversing Etruria alinost in its wile er 


| 1. The Vira Acreiia, which led from Bore © 4 


sium, and from thence followed the line of te = 
coast as closely as possible all the way to Pase © 
from thence to Luna, where it was jouned by tae! 3 
Clodia, 2. The Vra Cassia led from [ome thnats 
the heart of Etruria by Sutrinm, Valsinu, x92 (> 
sium to Arretium, from whence it was cax>¢ 
across the mountains to Bonenia (Cic. /4t um % 
Liv. xxxix. 2), while another branch Jed tea A> 
retium to Florentia, and thence by Pistoris to Les 
This last line is called in the Itinerary of Ant-es® 
the Via Clodia, and that name, thoach net Be 
tioned by Cicero, seems to have in later tos & 
come the prevalent one (Orel. /escr. 3145) 3 
The Via Ciopta, properly +o called, fa aoe 
diate between the other two; and led br Bee 
Tuscania, Saturnia, Ruselise, and Seca. to Foesta 
where it joined the preceding route. There & 5 
ever, some confusion between the two, ©7°4 # 
discussed under the articles Via Cassa sp< ‘4s 
Cropia. Besides these, the first pat of te ba 
Flaminia, from the Mulvian bridge will t recta 
the Tiber near Ocriculum, Jay thresgh Exava. * 
well as the Via Amerina, which brancied of = 
the Cassia at Baceanae, and Jed thrucs Nope = 
Falerii to Ameria. [Auer] (b BB! 
ETYMANDRUS (‘Ersuavdpes), a nver Dee 
giana, usually written Erymandrus. [EsmiasDsts ; 
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EUASPLA (EvdewAa, Arrian, Anab., iv. 24), a 
river in Bactriana, Alexander marched to its banks, 
wal probably crossed it, though this fact is not men- 
tioned, It is most likely the Khonar or Kama river, 
and in size litthe more than a mountain torrent. The 
tivers in this part of the country have been variously 
vlentified by different scholars. Lassen thinks it the 
mame a6 the Choaspes, the name being half Greek, 
half Sanscrit, Euaspes, that is, Su-aspa; Reichard 
takes it to be the Alishona, a tributary of the Adbul 
nver; Ritter (Hrdkunde, vol. iii. p.421) and Thirl- 
wall (Hist of Greece, vol. vii. p. 6) consider it the 
sume as the Coas or Choes. The character of the 
country, and of the tribes with whom Alexander 
cune in cootact in this part of his march, inclines us 
to think the opinion of Wilson (Ariana, p. 188), 
tha: it is represented by the KAonar, is, on the 
whole, the best. (See also Elphinstone, Kabul, p. 
8s; Court. J. As. Soc. Beng., April, 1839.) [V.] 

EUBOEA (E88om; Eth. Ei€oueds, Ei€oeds, fem. 
Rigels : Adj, Eb€oixds, Euboicus, Euboeus: ‘Egripo 
« Negropont), the largest island in the Aegaean 

ees, lying along the coasts of Attiea, Boeotia, Locris, 
ual the southera part of Thessaly, from which coun - 
‘nea it is separated by the Euboean sea, called the 
Eoripes in its marrowest part, It is a long and 
tarrow island. Aceording to Strabo, its length from 
‘. S, from the promontory Cenaenm to the pro- 
neatory Geraestus, is about 1200 stadia, and its 
(eatest breadth 150 stadia. (Strab. x. p. 444.) 

‘suy deseribes it as 150 miles in length, and 365 
ules im Cirewit; as in one place more than 40 miles 
atreadth, and nowhere less than two. (Plin. iv. 
2.21.) Bat these measurements are far from 
cearste, The real length of the island from N. to 
» # about 90 miles; its extreme breadth is 30 miles, 
i in one part it is not more than 4 miles across, 

Throaghout the whole length of Euboea there 
18 a range of mountains, forming as it were the 
atk-bone of the island, which may be regarded as 
emtinuance of the range of Ossa and Pelion, and 
‘ that of Othrys. In several parts of the island 
ese Thountains rise toa great height. Mt. Delphi, 
: the eastern coast, is 7266 feet above the sea. 
bee mountains consist of grey limestone, with a 
ovderable quantity of clay-slate. 

The interior of Euboea has never been tho- 
ughly explored by any medern traveller; and the 
st description of its physical features is given in 
* “Peony Cyclopaedia” by a writer well ac- 
winted with the island, to whose account we are 
aly indebted for the following remarks. The 
cthern end of the island, facing the coast of Thes- 
ly and the Pagassean gulf, is of considerable width. 
» north-western extremity is a small peninsula, 
inating in the promontory CenagumM (K#- 
ow: Lithddha), and containing a mountain called 
thddha, which rises to the height of 2837 feet 
‘ve the sea. Immediately south of the isthmus, 
veh cunnects this peninsula with the mass of the 
tol, is Mount Tecerunius (TeAd@pios, Strab. x. 
445), 3100 feet high, on the west coast opposite 
eis: at the fuot of this mountain upon the coast 
}some warm springs, called Therma, which were 
ebrated im antiquity. [Azpersus.] From Tele- 
‘wa the mountains spread out across the island to 
' eastern coast, and contain several elevations 
we 2000 feet in height. Along the foot of these 
untains, opposite Thessaly, is the fertile plain of 
iaea, Upon this northern coast was the pro- 
tary Artemisium, off which the Greeks gained 
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their celebrated naval] victory over the Persians, n. c. 
480. [Arremisium.] South of Telethrius there 
is high land along the western coast as far as C. 
Politika ; and one of the mountains between these 
limits, called Kandili, is 4200 feet high. South of 
C. Politikd, and extending south of Chalcis, is a 
fertile and extensive plain, bounded on the north and 
north-east by the high mountains which extend to 
the eastern coast; this plain, which is the largest in 
the island, was called LeLaxtum in antiquity, and 
was divided between the rival cities of Chalcis and 
Eretria. The centre of the mountain mass, which 
bounds this plain, is Delphi, already mentioned: it 
was called in ancient times Dinpiys or Dirrur 
(Aippis, Steph. B. 8, 0.; Alpgn, Eurip. Here. Fur. 
185). South of Chaleis there is for some distance 
a track of low land along the western coast, backed 
however by lofty mountains. South of Eretria is 
the plain of Alivéri, after which there appear to be 
no longer plains of any size. The whole of the south- 
ern end of the island is filled by a mass of moun- 
tains, presenting a dangerous coast to mariners: the 
highest elevation of these mountains, called Ocne 
(‘Oxm) in antiquity, now Mt. Elias, is 4748 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the summit of Mt. 
Oche are the ruins of a very ancient temple, of which 
a description and drawings are given by Mr. Hawkins 
in Walpole’s Travels (p. 288, seq.). The south- 
eastern extremity of the island was called Carna- 
REUS or CAPHEREUS (Kag@ipevs), now Kaco Doro 
or Xylofago: the south-western extremity was 
named GERAESTUS (lepaiorés), now Mandili. The 
dangerous part of the coast, called the Coela or 
“ Hollow,” appears to have been a little north of the 
promontory Geraestus. [CokLa.] 

The eastern side of Euboea is much more rocky 
than the western coast. On the eastern side the 
rocks rise almost precipitously from the water, and 
are rarely interrupted by any level spot, except 
towards the northern end. “Fragments of wreck 
are found at the height of 80 feet perpendicular, 
washed up by the heavy sen which a north-east 
wind throws into this bay. These winds, which 
always blow very strong, are called by the Greeks 
‘meltem,’ probably a corruption of ‘mal tiempo.’ 
In addition to this, the Dardanelles current, pre- 
serving the course communicated to it by the di- 
rection of that strait, sets strong to the south-west 
into this bay (between the promontories Caphareus 
and Chersonesus), and renders it a most dangerous 
coast: no vessel once unbayed here can escape de- 
struction. The current being deflected to the south- 
ward, sweeps round C. Doro (Caphareus), frequently 
at the rate of three miles an hour. Port Petries is 
the only refuge which this coast offers, and so little 
has hitherto been known of this shore that even this 
shelter has only recently been discovered, Along 
the whole extent of this coast, which is upwards of 
100 miles, there are only five or six villages near the 
shore.” 

It was believed by the ancient writers that Euboea 
was originally connected with the opposite coast of 
Greece, and was ed from the latter by an 
earthquake. (Plin. iv. 12. 8. 21; comp. Strab. i. p. 
58, x. p. 447.) The channel between the northern 
end of Euboea and the opposite coast of Thessaly, 
now called 7riteri from the Thessalian town of this 
name, is an average width of about 4 miles, though 
in one part it contracts to not quite 14 mile. Upon 
rounding the promontory Cenacum, off which lie the 
small] rocky islands called Lichades, and turning to 
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the southward, is the bay of Télanda, so called | by Dryopes, who are expressly said to han fan's 
from the Boeotian town of this name. ‘A remark- | Styra and Carystus (Hered. viii. 46: Thor. 2"); 
able feature in this part of the channel is the amazing | but in the historical period the Abantes bat ‘x. 
depth of water under Mt. Telethrius, where, for | peared from Euboea. Herodotus relates i» 


about 12 or 15 miles, there is no bottom with 220 | Abantes assisted in colonising the Touk ota ¢ 


fathoms within half a mile of the shore; but from | Asin Minor. (Herod. i. 146.) 

this point the water shoals gradually towards Egripo | In the historical times most of the cos 7 
(Chaleis), ‘Towards the north-west extremity of _Euboea were inhabited by Tonic Greeks; m o 
this shore there is a very safe and excellent harbour, ; Athenians are said to have taken the ax x 


now called Port Ghialtra (formerly Port Kalos).” | in their colonisation, Euboea was divided yo | 


At Chalcis the Euboean sea contracts into a narrow | six or seven independent cities, of which Cus 
channel, called the Euripus, only 40 yards across, | and ERETRIA,on the western ceast in thoy 
An account of this channel, and of the extraordinary | of the island, were the most important b- 
tides which here prevail, is given elsewhere. [CHAL- | northern end of the island were situated Hstun. 
cts.] South of the Euripus are several islands | afterwards called Orens, on the ouast «= 
along the Euboean shore, which afford good anchorage. | Thessaly; Divs, Agpepsts, ATHESAx liu 
Of these the most important are Glauconnesus, Ae- | OkOBLAE, and AXKGAE, on the west coast mou 
filiae, and the islands Petaliae, (Plin. iv, 12. s, 21; | Locris; and Cerintavs, on the east oest. bu 
Strab. x. p. 444.) southern end of the island were Dystus, srr & 
Euboea is deficient in water. There is not a | Carystvs. There were also a few smulier (24 
stream in the whole island into which the smallest | dependent upon these cities, of which a hst so 
boat can enter. Those streams of which the names | under the names of the cities to which trey w=- 
are mentioned, are: — CALLAS (KaAAds, Strab. x. | tively belonged. All the above-mentiod is 
p. 445), on the north coast, flowing into the sea near | eccur in the Iliad, with the exception of Ane 
Oreus; —Crreus (Knpevs) and NeLeus (NyAevs), | Diades, Seylax mentions only four cities —Car< 
of uncertain position, of which it is recorded that the | Eretria, Chalcis, and Hestiaea. 
sheep drinking the water of the Cereus became | As Euboea never formed one political sta: ++ 
white, while these drinking the water of the Neleus | impossible to give a general history af the "+ 
became black (Strab. x. p. 449; Plin. xxxi. 9.5. | island without repeating what is mentioned a 
2; Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. 84);— Levantvus, | each city. It is therefore only necessart to > 
flowing through the plain of this name (Pin. iv. 12. | tion here a few leading facts, referring fir > 
8. 21);— and Brporvs (Bovdwpos, Ptol. iii, 12.8. | details of the history to other articles. Ata‘? 
25), flowing into the sca on the east coast by Ce- | early period Chalcis and Eretria were two ¢ 
rinthus. most important cities in Greece. Ther poor 
In the plains of Euboea a considerable quantity | an extensive commerce, and founded come 3 
of corn was grown in antiquity; and there is excel- | the coasts of Macedonia, Italy, and Sicily. ani =~ 
lent pasture for sheep in the summer, on the slopes | islands of the Aegaean. They contizuel ¢ t 
of the mountains. ‘These mountain-lands appear in | flourishing condition down to the expulsion o & 
ancient times to have belonged to the state, and were | Peisistratidae from Athens, when the Chale 2 
let out for pasture to such proprietors as had the | joined the Boeotians in making war upoa the AC 
means of supporting their flocks during the winter. | nians, But for this they paid dearir: for & 
The mountains are said to contain copper and iron, | Athenians crossed over to Euboea, defeated & 
and the marble quarries of Carystus in the southern | Chalcidians, and divided their lands arcone #«) 


part of the island were among the most celebrated | Athenian colonists, B. c. 506. [Cuavets.] Ex | 


in Greece, At the present day a light red wine is | was destroyed by the Persians in a. c. 490, 2 > 
made from the vines grown in the northern plains of | sequence of the aid which the Eretrians had roo! 
the island; while the plains towards the south are | to the Ionians, in their revolt from Persia two 1 
generally cultivated with corn and olives. 

Euboea, like many of the other Grecian islands, | rebuilt near its former site, it never recovers’ & 
is said to have borne other names in the most ancient | former power. [Eretria.] After the Pes 


times. Thus, it was called Macris, from its great | wars the whole of Euboea became subject ® 2 | 
length in comparison with its breadth. (Strab. x. p. | Athenians, who regarded it as the most rua ¢ 
444.) It was also named Hellopia, properly a dis- | all their foreign possessions, It supphed then 


trict near Histiaea in the northern part of the island, | a considerable quantity of cor, with timbe 2 
from Hellops, the son of Ion;—Oche, from the | fire-wood, and with pasture for their bores © 
mountain of this name in the south of the island; — | flocks. In B.c. 445 the whole island reroltel 72 
and Abantis, from the most ancient inhabitants of | Athens, but it was speedily reconquered by Pence 
the island, (Strab. Qe; Plin. iv, 12. 8.21.) It is | In B.c. 411, shortly after the Athenisn mist 
observed by Strabo that Homer (//, ii. 536) calls | in Sicily, Euboea aguin revolted from Athen, 
the inhabitants of the island Abantes, though he | its cities continued for a time independrat. © 
gives to the island itself the name of Euboea. Hesiod ) when Atbens recovered its maritime supreme” 
related that the name of Abantis was changed into | the influence of the Athenians again became p™ 
Eubvea from the cow Io, who was even said to have | dominant in Euboea, in spite of the Thesan, © 
given birth to Epaphus in the island. (Hes.ap. Steph, | attempted to bring it under their sway. [be 
B. s. v. "A6avtis; Strab lc.) It would be idle to | Athenians however were no Jonzer able to ae 
inquire into the origin of these Abantes. According | the same sovereignty over the Eubvesn ave. © 
to Aristotle, they were Thracians who passed over to | they had done during the flourishing pennd of Ure 
Eubvea from the Thracian town of Abae ; while | empire; and accordingly they did not inteter © 
others, in accordance with the common practice, de- | put down the tyrants who had establisbad t= 
rived their name from an eponymous hero, (Strab. | selves in most of the cities shortly befure the bo 
Ie.) The southern part of the island was inhabited | of Philip of Macedon. This monarch srw 


previously: and although the city was subseqore7 
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of of the overtures of Callias, the tyrant of Chalcis, 
» establish his influence in the island; which vir- 
cally beearne subject to him after the battle of 
‘haeroneia. From this time Euboea formed a part 
( the Macedonian dominions, till the Romans 
mested it from Philip V., and restored to its cities 
ieir independence, w.c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 51.) 
‘be Euboean cities remained faithful to the Roman 
iiance during the war with the Actolians (Liv. 
atv. 37,39), but Chalcis fell into the hands of 
\stiochas when he crossed over into Greece (Liv. 
axv. 50, 51). Under the Romans, Euboea was 
ocloded in the province cf Achaia. 

In the middle ages Euboea was called Egripo, 
corruption of Euripus, the name of the town built 
mn the ruins of Chalcis. The Venetians, who 
vcained possession of the island upon the dismem- 
erment of the Byzantine empire by the Latins, 
aled it Negropont, probably a corruption of 
‘gripo, and ponte, a bridge. The island now forms 
ert of the modern kingdom of Greece. (Comp. 
idler, Reise durch Griechenland, vol. i. p. 420, 
rm: Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii, p. 252, seq.; 
‘togk, Rerum Euboicarum Spec., Gedani, 1829.) 
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EUBURIA'TES. (Liourta.] 

EUCA'RPIA (Evxapria: Eth, Evxapweds, Eu- 
wpesus), a town in Phrygia, not far from the 
verces of the Maeander, on the road from Dory- 
wam to Apameia Cibotus; it was situated in a very 
hile district, to which it is said to have been in- 
cbted for its name. The vine especially grew there 
ery luxuriously. (Steph. B. s.v.; Strab. xii. p. 
76.) Under the Roman dominion Eucarpia be- 
aged to the conventus of Synnada, to the south- 
vst of which city it was situated. (Plin. v. 29; 
mop. Ptol v. 2. § 24; Hierocl. p. 666; Geogr. Rav.) 
wth Arundel] (Discov. in As. Min. i. p. 136) and 
uegert place Eucarpia at no great distance from 
egiclar, but its exact site is unknown. [L.S.] 
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EUCBATIDIA (Ed«paridia, Strab. xi. p. 516; 
‘el vi 11. § 8; Steph. B. a. v.), a town in. Bac- 


‘ana, named after the king Eucratides. It has not 
rea foand possible to identify it with any modern 
de, Vv. 
EUDEIELUS, [Asriepon.] WWJ 
EUDIERU, a castle in Thessaly, on the south- 
ra sule of Mt. Olympus, described by Livy as dis- 
set 15 miles from the Roman camp between Azorus 
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(Liv. xliv. 3; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
351, 417, 418.) 

EUDIPHUS (E6dipos), a town of Cappadocia, in 
what is called the Pontus Polemoniacus (IMévros 
TloAcumviaxds, Ptol. v. 6. § 10; Geogr. Rav., where 
it is called Eudipis.) L. S.] 

EUDO'CIA (EvSoxia), the name of four different 
towns in Asia Minor mentioned in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles; one situated in Phrygia Pacatiana ; 
the second in Pamphylia, in the neighbourhood of 
Termessus ; the third in Lycia; and the fourth in 
Cappadocia. The last had formerly belonged to the 
Anatolian Thema, but was incorporated with Cap- 
padocia by Leo VI. (Constant. Porph. de Admin. 
Imp. 50.) [L. S.] 

EUDOSES, a people of Germany, mentioned only 
by Tacitus (Germ. 40), were one of the tribes of the 
Suevi, and probably dwelt in Mecklenburg. 

EUDOXIOPOLIS [Seryrmprta. 

EUESPE’RIDAE. [Hesreripar]. 

EUGA'NEI, a people of Northern Italy, who play 
but an unimportant part in historical times, but appear 
at an earlier period to have been more powerful and 
widely spread. Livy expressly tells us (i. 1) that 
they occupied the whole tract from the Alps to the 
head of the Adriatic, from which they were expelled 
by the Veneti. And it is quite in accordance with 
this statement that Pliny describes Verona as inha- 
bited partly by Rhaetians, partly by Euganeans, and 
that Cato enumerated 34 towns belonging to them. 
(Plin. iii. 19. 5. 23, 20. s. 24.) They appear to 
have been driven by the Veneti into the valleys of the 
Alps on the Italian side of the chain, where they 
continued to subsist in the time of Pliny as a separate 
people, and had received the Latin franchise. But 
they must also have occupied the detached group of 
voleanic hills between Patavium and Verona, which are 
still known as the Euganean Hills (Colli Euganei), 
a name evidently transmitted by uninterrupted tra- 
dition, though not found in any ancient geographer- 

Lucan indeed of the “Euganeus collis,” 
which he associates with the baths of Aponus, and it 
is probable that the “ Euganei lacus” of Martial 
refer to the same waters. (Lucan, vii. 192; Mar- 
tial, iv. 25. 4.) The latter author in another 
passage gives the name of Euganean to the town of 
Ateste at the foot of the same hills, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris applies the epithet of “ Euganeae chartae” 
to the writings of Livy. (Id. x. 93; Sidon. Apoll. 
Paneg. Anthem. 189.) Hence it is evident that the 
tradition of their having previously occupied these 
regions survived long after their expulsion by the 
Veneti. According to Cato, the mountain tribes of 
the Triumpilini and Camuni, considerably further 
west (in the Val Camonica and Val Trompia) were 
also of Euganean race (ap. Plin. iii. 20. s. 24). 

We have no indication of the national affinities of 
the Euganeans. Ancicnt writers appear to have 
regarded them as a distinct race from the Veneti 
and from the Rhaetians, as well as from the Gauls 
who subsequently invaded this part of Italy, but 
fromm what stock they proceeded we have no account 
at all. The notion of their Greek descent (Plin. |. c.) 
was evidently a mere etymological fancy, based upon 
the supposed derivation of their name from évyevé:s, 
“the well-born.” 

The chief tribe of the Euganei was called, according 
to Pliny, Stoeni or Stoni, a name which is also found 
in Strabo among the minor Alpine tribes (21év01, 


al Doliche, in the direction of Ascuris and Lapa- | Strab. iv. p. 204), but we have no clue to their 


Sue. It is identified by Leake with Konispoli. | position. 


[E. H.B.] 
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EUHY’DRIUM, a town in Thessaly laid waste by 
Philip, is supposed by Leake to have been situated 
upon a conspicuous insulated height on the left bank 
of the Enipeas, on the road from Petrind to Férsala. 
(Liv. xxxti. 13; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
pp- 492, 4933.) 

EUIA (Evia), a town of the Dassaretae (Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 32), the position of which is unknown. 
It was here that the undaunted Eurydice, daughter 
of Ainyutas, and wife of Arrhidaens, was abandoned 
by her troops and fell into the hands of Polysperchon 
and Olympias. (Diod. xviii. 11.) {E. B. J.] 

EULAEUS (6 EéAas, Strub. xv. p. 728; Diod. 
xix. 19; Arian, vii. 7; Plin. vi, 23. s. 26), a river 
of Susiana, which rises in the mountains to the east 
of that province, in the district called Jinarun, and, 
after passing the modern town of Shuster, flows into 
the Tigris by means of an artificial canal called the 
Haffar. Its present name is Karin. There have 
been some difficulties about the identification of the 
ancient Eulacus, caused chiefly by the confusion 
which prevails in many of the ancient geographical 
notices of the rivers of Susiana, and the Choaspes 
and Coprates having been by some confounded with 
it. [Cuoasprs.] Its principal tributary was the 
Coprates, now called the river of Dézful, which falls 
into it a little above the town of Ahwaz, (Selby, 
alecent of Karun, in I, R. Geogr, Soc. vol. xiv. 
pt. ii.) In the lower part of its course it probably 
represents the ancient Pasitigris. (Rawlinson’s Map, 
I. R. Geogr, Soc. vol. ix. pt.i.) Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Polycleitus, makes the Tigris, Choaspes, 
and Eulaeus end their courses in a marsh, and thence 
fluw on to the sea; and remarks on the peculiar 
lightness and purity of its water (xv. pp. 728—735; 
compare remarks on the.saine subject by Lieut. 
Selby, J. 2. Geogr. Soe. xiv. p. 223). Pliny speaks 
of the lakes made by the Eulaeus and Tigris near 
Charax (vi, 23, 26), and adds that the Eulaeus, 
Whose source was in Media, separated Susiana from 
Elymais (vi. 27. 5.31). Where, however, he states 
subsequently in the same chapter that it flowed 
round the citadel of Susa, he is mistaking it for the 
Coprates, or, more strictly, for a small stream now 
called the Shapur river, the ancient name of which, 
however, has not been preserved. In like manner, 
Pliny is probably in error when he makes the Eulaeus 
flow through Messabatene, ‘This district is alinost 
certainly the present Mak-Subaden m_ Laristan, 
which is drained by the Aerkkah (Choaspes), and 
not by the Kulaeus, There can be no doubt that, in 
ancient times, the Eulaeus had a direct channel to 
the sea, which Lieut. Selby (Lc. p, 221) states to 
be at Ahor Bamusher, about three miles to the E, of 
the Shat-al-Arab, or Basrah river. ‘The same may 
be gathered from Arrian's account of the movements 
of Alexander, who states that Alexander the Great, 
having placed the main body of his infantry under 
the cornmand of Hephaestion to be led to the Persian 
gulf, himself descended by the Eulaeus to the sea; 
that, having arrived at its mouth, he thence pro- 
ceeded by the sea to the Tigris, leaving some of his 
ships to follow the canal which joined the Eulaeus 
and Tigris; and that then he ascended the Tigris 
(vii. 7). Ptolemy speaks of the mouths of the Eu- 
lacus, and gives it a double source in Media and 
Susiana (vi, 3. 2). This view may perhaps be 
reconciled, by supposing the Median source to refer 
to the Coprates (Lizful), and the Susianian to the 
proper Eulacus or Aarun, Ptolemy, however, places 
the imvuth of the river much too far to the E., and 
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appears to have confounded it, in this neces, 
with either the Hidypnus (Jerraii) of the Urata 
(Tab). There seems no reason to doubt tat us 
naine itself is a Graecised form of the Chaiare Ui 
(Daniel, viii. 2, 16); thouch, as we bare sm 
above, the Enlaeus could not in strictness be ac » 
be the river of Susa. [vo 
EUMENEIA(Eduévera: Eth. Eouerets: Ire or’ 
a town of Phrygia, situated on the river (hue « 
the road froin Dorylaeurm to Apameia. (Pix © 2y 
Strab. xii. 576; Hiervel. p. 667.) It is sus ‘ as» 
received its name from Attalus I]... «he mun 
town after his brother and predecessor, Exe |. 
(Steph. B. 4.2.) Ruins and curious seulptens < 
niark the place as the site of an ancient town (be 
milton, Kesearches, &c. vol. it, p. 165.) On some cams 


found there we read Eduereow 'Ayaier, whack = 
to allude to the destruction of Corwth, st 4 | 


troops of Attalus were present. The dsinc 12 
town bore the name Fumenctica Rego, mom 
by Pliny (Lc). (Comp. Franz, Fiat Jeonsa 
u. surf Stidte in Kleinasien, p. 10, til) [L>, 
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EUONYMI'TAE (‘Everropiras, Prol. iv.7. (7 


Steph. B. p. 288, 8. 0; Agathemer. Gee. So 
i. 5; Plin. vi 35. § 29). Of these peqe. 
of the district occupied by them, the sot + 
the ancient geographers are confenng. Use 26 
alone concerning them seems ascertained thi ut 
dwelt, as their name imports, on the fet 7 «7! 
bank of the Nile. Stephanus of Braatc #” 
that the Euonymitae were an Egyptian pepe > 
ated on the borders of Aethiwpia; Agaiers4 
places them above the Second Cataract; tit i=" 
on the authority of Nero's surveyors (ex}4344 - 
describes them as living on the northera nese ¢ 


Acthiopia near the island Gagaudes, Hex 


however (ii, 30), says that the Agtemd. « & 
portion of the war-caste of Ecypt which stesod 
its country in the reign of Psanunetichus, rer e< 
Asmach, and that this word siguities in the to 
language those whose station is an the kr: #f 
hand. Diodorus (i. 67), indeed, ascribe Ge 7 
sertion of the warriors to their amzer at hay£: 5% 
transferred by Psammetichus, during a3 reve 4 
Syria, from the right wing of the Ecrpia® 25" 
their hereditary post, to the left, If thee 
mologies can be at all relied upon, it seem ot & 
likely that the Euonymitae were permite 55 2 
king of Aethiopia to settle in a district bra 
both on Egypt and Mere, in which pete 
might be serviceable to their adopted evsntrr 2 
wars with the Pharaohs of Mempaix [W.BE, 
EUPAGIUM (Evreyior), a town in the te 
tainous district of Acroreia in Elis, f caknera = 
(Diod. xiv, 17.) 
EUPA’LIUM (EowdAuor, Strab., Thoe.; & 
edits. of Thuc. written EvtaAuor ; Eayaban. kn. 
EvwaAla, Steph. B. a. ¢.; Eupalia, Piz i. 84 
Eth, Ebwadsevs), one of the cluet towss of Venus 
Locris, situated near the sea, and between Mace 
and Ovantheia. (Strab. ix. p 427, x p 4) 2% 
was the place chosen by Demosthenes ir ie & 
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weit of his plander, in . c. 426; and it was shortly 
wterwards taken by Eurylochus, the Spartan com- 
nuwier, along with Oeneon. (Thue. ii. 96, 102.) 
Atter the time of Alexander the Great, Eupaliam 
wi into the hands of the Aetolians; and Philip, 
rhea he made a descent upon the Aetolian coast in 
\c, 207, landed at Erythrae, which is described by 
ivy as near Eupalinm. (Liv. xxviii. 8.) This 
leythrae was probably the port of Eupalium. Leake 
spywes Eupalium to have stood in the plain of 
'arathid, opposite to the islands T'risénia or Tra- 
inte, where some ruins of an ancient city still exist 
i the eastern side of the plain, at no great distance 
om the sea, (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
m 617, 618.) 

ECPATORIA. [Amrisvs]. 

ECPATORIUM.  [Taunica Crersonesvs. } 
EUPHORBIUM, a town in Phrygia, between Syn- 
wla and Apameia, on the spot of the modern San- 
oli (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 165), formed, together 
ith the towns of Metropolis, Peltae, Acmonia, and 
ime others, the conventus of Apameia. (Plin.v. 29; 
mp. Geogr, Rav.) It seems, like Eucarpia, to 
ste mevived its name from the fertility of its ter- 
ery, (Comp. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
i. i. p. 169.) L. 8.] 
EUPHRANTA or EUPHRANTAS TURRIS 
Lixppdrras wupyos, Strab. xvii. p. 836; Ebgpdrra 
wyor, Ptol. iv. 3. § 14; Edpparrai, Stadiasm. p. 
62: Kasr-Safran, Ru.), a fortress, and apparently 
® a town, near the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 
conling to Strabo, it was the boundary between 
» Carthaginian territory and the dominions of the 
teletnes. Adjacent to it was a good harbour, the 
ty one on this part of the coast, By this and 
‘eT cireamstances noticed by the ancients, it is 
votified with Kaer-Safran, where are still to be 
mn the large ruins of a tower of massive 

vila Cella, p. 50; Barth. pp. 340, 369.) [P. 8. 
ECPHRATENSIS. [Commacene. j 
EUPHRATES (6 Evoparns, Ed@phrns), the 
wer Western Asia, which, with its twin-stream the 
igris, forma the third among the systems of double 
vera, which are so peculiarly characteristic of the 
matic continent, and have had such an important 
‘ieee on its civilisation and political organisation, 
|. The Name.-— The Euphrates, as it was uni- 
nally called by the Greek and Roman writers, ob- 
ated among the Hebrews the name of “ The great 
rr” which was to be the E. boundary of the 
Si granted by Jehovah to the children of Abra- 
wn ( Dewt. i. 7), and did actually become the na- 
ml Immit of the Hebrew monarchy under David. 
he Prophets when they use it to denote figuratively 
* Assyrian power, speak of it emphatically as “the 
we.” (fs. viii. 5; Jer. ii. 18.) The word which 
‘| survives in the modern Frat or Férat, bore the 
rnifieation of “fertility” (Joseph. Antig. i. 1. § 
: comp. Winer, Healwérterbuch, a.v.; Rosen- 
iler, Handbuch, vol. i. pt. i p. 189.) According 
Viny (v. 20) it did not assume the epithet of 
spiurates till it had broken through the defile formed 
the R. extremity of Mons Amanus. In the ear- 
* part of its course, as far as Elegia, it was called 
rtimates, and, afterwards, while working its cir- 
itons course through Taurus, Osrras. Of its 
© gwat sonrces in the mountains of Armenia, the 

« new called Kard-Si, the E. Murdd-chdi, 

rh rises on the S. slope of Ald Tdgh, a moun- 
maboat 9000 feet high, and from its size, ought, 
rhaps, to be considered as the principal stream. 
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The confluence of these two streams, after forming 
with the Tigris one tidal channel, receives the ap- 
pellation of Shatt-el-’ Arab. 

2. Comparative Geography.— In comparing the 
statements of the ancients with modern researches 
and inquiry, it is important to bear in mind that 
none of the maps describing the course of the river, 
previous to the publication of the results obtained 
by Colonel Chesney's expedition, are to be trusted. 
We are indebted to his work (Exped. Euphrat., 
London, 1850) for the first accurate and complete 
survey of the geography of this river-basin. Before 
entering upon the more precise details which have 
been supplied by Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and others, 
it may be serviceable to cast a glance at the history 
of the progress of discovery of the banks of this 
mighty stream, which is connected in the earliest 
and most venerable records with the origin and 
cradle of the human race,— is linked with the most 
important events in the history of mankind, as 
forming the dividing-line for great empires, races, 
and tongues, —and is, probably, destined in after 
ages to become again one among the chief of the 
thoroughfares of the world. 

. According to Herodotus (i. 180) the Euphrates 
flowed from Armenia, being large, deep, and swift, 
discharging itself into the Erythraean sea. The 
river was navigable from Babylon upwards for those 
willow boats (i. 194), the counterparts of which, the 
modern Kifah or basket boats, now float upon the 
Tigris and Lower Euphrates. 

The expedition of the Ten Thousand, which 
brought the Greeks into contact with the Persian 
Empire, considerably enlarged the circle of their 
ideas respecting the Euphrates; and several modern 
travellers have borne testimony, from personal obser- 
vation, to the accuracy of Xenophon’s description, 
even at the present day. The army crossed the 
Euphrates at the ford of Thapsacus, which appears 
to have been the best known and most frequented 
passage down to B.c. 100. The breadth of the 
river here was 4 stadia. (Anab. i. 4.§ 11.) After 
crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded for nine 
days’ march along its left bank till he came to its 
affluent, the river Araxes or Chaboras, which divided 
Syria from Arabia. Still advancing along the banks 
of the river, he entered the Desert where there was 
no cultivation or even any tree, nothing but worm- 
wood and various aromatic shrubs. (Anabd. i. 5. 
§ 1.) The country along the left bank of the river, 
as far as Pylae, being fall of hills and narrow val- 
leys, presented many difficulties to the movements of 
anarmy. Pylae, it would seem, marked the spot 
where the desert country N. of Babylonia, with its 
undulations of land and steep river banks, was ex- 
changed for the fat and fertile alluvial soil of Baby- 
lonia Proper. After Cunaxa, the Greeks quitted the 
Euphrates, nor did they come within sight of it till 
they reached the E. branch (Murdd- Chai), at a point 
where the water was not higher than the navel, and 
as they were told, not far from its sources. (Anab. 
iv. 5. § 2.) Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 
88—93) is at issue with Colonel Chesney and Mr. 
Ainsworth as to the point where a ford could be 
found in mid-winter with snew on the ground. 
Colonel Chesney (vol. ii. p. 229) asserts that no 

could take place till they reached 39° 10’ 
N. lat. Koch, whose opinion is preferred by Mr. 
Grote (Hist. of Greece, vol. ix. p. 159), holds that 
the river would be fordable a little above its conflu- 
ence with the Tscharbahur about lat. 39° 3’. 
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The third period of history which throws light 
upon the Euphrates system is the Macedonian Ex- 
pedition into Asia, n.c. 331. Alexander marched 
through Phoenicia and Syria to the Euphrates, and 
following the footsteps of Cyrus, crossed the river at 
the Zeugina of Thapsacus, which derived its name 
from the brilge originally constructed for the trans - 
port of Alexander's army, (Arrian, Anab. iii, 8; 
Q. Curt. iv. 9; comp. Dion Cass. xi. 17; Kinneir, 
Geog. Mem. p. 316). Loeal tradition has trans- 


mitted the fact of the passage of Jskender Actiir, | 


and there is the additional fact, that, ternpted by the 
advantages of the situation, he ordered the city of 
Nicephorium (Ahakkah) to be built. In pursuance 
of his yreat plan of tusing the West with the East 
by the promotion, through Greek influence, of a 
union between different nations froin the Nile to the 
Euplirates, the Jaxartes, and the Indus, the ancient 
city of Babylon in the East was intended by Alex- 
ander to be one of the metropolitan cities of the 
Macedonian universal empire. To carry out this 
design, as the course of the Lower Euphrates was 
hitherts unknown, Nearchus and other followers of 
Alexander, were despatelied to collect materials: and 
the narrative preserved by Arrian, of the daring 
voyage of Nearchus to the estuary of the Euphrates, 
is the most valuable record of antiquity, by which 
an idea can be formed of the former condition of the 
Delta of that river and of Susiana. The fleet fi- 
Nished its course at Diridotes (Teredon), a port which 
Was not unknown, as it was frequented by the Arabian 
inerchants, Who brought hither their frankincense 
and other spices for sale. Teredon or Diridotes, the 
foundation of which has been assigned to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp, Abyd, ap. Scal, Emend. Temp. p. 
13), was a villag: at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
at a distance, according to the reckoning of the Ma- 
cedonian navigator, of 3300 stadia frum Babylon 
(Arrian, Jad. xit.). The position of this place has 
been fixed at Jebel Sanam, a gigantic mound near 
the Pallacopas branch of the Euphrates, considerably 
to the N.of the embouchure of the present Eu- 
phrates. The feet, in following the windings of the 
channel, might be carried much bevond the Shatt el 
"Arab, which is easily missed, and thus might have 
reached the supposed mouth of the Pallacopas, op- 
proite to the islind of Boobian (comp. Chesney, 
Eerped, Euphrat, vol. ii. p. 355; Ainsworth, pp. 
185—195). 

At the dissolution of the Macedonian empire con- 
siderable inlind intercourse and traffic was enconu- 
raged by the Seleucidae; nor can it be doubted but 
that the murks of population and industry which 
have been found on the banks of the Enphrates 
should be referred to the two centuries of their do- 
Minion, When the conrse of the river would be better 
protected than when it became the boundary-line 
between Rome and the Parthians. The great high- 
way from Asia Minor to the cities of Persia, which 
crossed the Zeugina of the Enphrates, and whieh in 
later times bore the imposing name of the “ read of 
peace" (* Zeugma Latinae Pacis iter,” Stat. Sile. iii, 
2. 137), though improved and strengthened by the 
Romans when their power was established through 
the whole of Mesopotamia, was probably laid down 
on the lines which were in use at the tine of the 
Selencid princes. (Comp. Merivale, Jist. of the 
Romans under the Empire, vol. i. p. 517.) The 

tom soldiers first crossed the Euphrates under Lu- 
cullus, when the passage, in consequence of an acci- 
dental drought, was rendered much easier (Plut. 
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| Tucull, 24); and in the fatal expeditinn f Criss 
‘seven legions and 4000 borse wok te passage 


Thapsacus. (Plat. Crass. 20.) Auzustas tm ct- 
tented to make the Euphrates the E boamuc f 


' the Roman empire; nor was that frontier son, 


except during the short interval of the Exsem ct. 
quests of Trajan. Under Hadrian th hw 
boundaries again receded witlh.n the bujowa 
The campaigns of Trajan, Severus, Juan be 
rius, Chosroes, and Heraciius, Ulustrate ms + 
interesting manner many points in the geqn 
of the banks of this river; but the consdercye ' 
them does not fall within the scope of the pres 
article. It may, however, be observed, that \s- 
leon, when foiled before the walls of “Ati vs 
projected march upon India, had conce:ved toe 3 
of pursuing the steps of Trajan and Jusas 

3. Physical Geography. — Strabo (xi p S27) 
Pliny (v. 20), among the ancients, have cites s > 
neral view of the course of the Euphrates, wis 5 2 
been observed above, the narrative of the rms 7 
Nearchus gives the best account of the thea caz é 
the embouchure of the river. [t must, howere. # 
recollected that considerable changes have. rt ¢ 
the historic period, taken place in the cangins« ¢ 
the soul of the lower districts, in consequeter f 5 
great amount of alluvial matter briacot dee 
the Euphrates to the Delta of the Pervas 03: 
Nor is this the only circumstance whxd make 4 
difficult, in any satisfactory manver, to recoocy 
positions of the ancients with modem invesica: > 
—as changes have also been effected by at. is 
great extent of the plain of Babyiens 3 evern 
altered by artificial works: mounds ne ops > 
otherwise unifortn level; walls, and mod m= )<* 
and dykes, intersect each other; elevate! mace f | 
friable soil and pottery are succeeded by be 56>. 
inundated during the greater part of the rev. &« 
the old beds of canals are to be seen i eT 
rection. Further researches may throw cra. 4 
on the comparative geography of the cuune «> 
Lower Euphrates; till then, ig may be better ® + ¢ 
our judgment in suspense. It is, however. 17. 
both from the statements of the ancrcts ad 
physical indications of the seil, that toe E-< 
waters of the Euphrates and the Tigns 2 & 1% 
remote period emptied themselves into the 732 
several distinct mouths; one of which "a: at To 
don, according to Nearchus,—the muth of te => 
phrates; the other the Pasitigris of Plry, po=-7 
the Shatt-el-'A rab. 

The extent of the basin of the Euphrates *™ 
withstanding the yreat length of the ret (1° 
English miles), has been estimated at not meee 2 
108,000 geographical taties. (Ainsworth. Rrsear® 
p- 109.) The ancients correctly placed Ue <="" 
of this river in Taurus, oo the W. shpe of Ge 
vated platean of /’rdn. At Kebdaa Hoes ™ 
two branches unite, and the Euphrates act © 
imposing character, straggling to make fo > 
original course towards the Meliterimsss " \ 
obstet Taurus in nostra maria venturus, ee 
ili. 5), but still pressing azainst tow ! 
chain s = elbow made by Malutryo4 (i. 
till it finally forces a passage through Tasras i= 
precipitating itself through this gap. the Eu; 
winds through chalk hills of » madersie chee 
while its waters and those of the Tigris ures 
surround Mesopotamia, It was in tus dew ee 
the fords of the river were made, and the p= 
of Sumeisdt, Rim Kala'h, Bir, and Homme 3 
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en identified with the ancient Zeugwas of Samo- 
ws, Commagene, Birtha, and Thapsacus, respec- 
weir. In the line of the river Euphrates the limits 
¢ the upper district terminate to the W. at the 
alls of Meajid Sandabiyah, and to the E. at the 
ully district N. of Felujah, including the Pylae of 
\ensphon. Here the Euphrates (“rapidus En- 
testes,” Stat. Silv. ii. 3. 136) plunges into the low- 
rag level plains of Babylonia, with the force of its 
“arent much diminished; as in the alluvial depres- 
ios it is often not a mile an hour, while in its 
“per course it averages from three to four miles. 
The current of the Tigris, notwithstanding its tradi- 
yeury farne for swiftness, does not average more 
jan a mile and a half an hour. After passing the 
‘sits of Babylon, the river appears to become smaller 
tan in its upper course, and was eventually sup- 
weed to lowe iteelf in the marshes of Lamltum (comp. 
Poirh. ix. 43), but, extricating itself from them, 
nites ite waters with those of the Tigris at Aur- 
nik; and the two streams, forming one channel by 
te name of Shatt-el-'Arab, discharge themselves 
ate the sea by the town of Basrah. Below the 
‘hatt-el-'Arab, Pliny (vi. 29) notices 1. the point 
it which the mouth of the Euphrates had issued 
‘emerly into the gulf, “locus ubi Euphratis ostium 
fit,” D'Anville’s “ancien lit de 'Eupbrate;” 2. 
Fiewms Sauscm, the narrow salt-water channel 
which separates the low-lying island of Boobian off 
ihe month of the old bed of the Euphrates from the 
vainiand; 3. Promontorium CHaLpone, the 
freat beadland at the entrance of the bay of Dooat. 
i-Kucma, from the S. opposite Pheleche island ; 
wal 4, a tract along a sea broken into gulfs, “* vora- 
(int simifins quam mari,” extending for 50 M. P. as 
‘ar as the mver ACHANA (comp. Forster, List. 
(reog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 212). 

The permanent flooding of the Euphrates is caused 
vt the melting of the snow on the mountains along 
the apper part of its course. This takes place 
veut March, and increases til! the end of May, when 
* & usually at its greatest height. (Colonel Ches- 
oer, Exped. Ewphrat.; Ainsworth, Researches ; 
Kotter, Evrdiunde, vols. x. xi.; Layard, Nineveh and 
Bebyton.) (E. B. J.) 

EUPILIS LACUS, a small lake in the N. of 
haly, at the foot of the Alps, S. of the Lacus Larius, 
sv! pearly intermediate between its twoarms. Pliny 
jeaks of it as giving rise to, or rather receiving 
ad transmitting, the river Lambrus, still called the 
Lembro. There are now two small Jakes, called the 
Lago di Pusiano, and Lago d Alserio, which com- 
matucate with the Lambrv, and are separated only 
“7 a kw marshy tract, so that they probably in the 
‘ays of Pliny constituted one larger lake. (Plin. iii. 
19. 23; Clover. /tal. p. 410.) [E. H. B.) 

ECPOLIUM. [Evpativs.] 

EUPORIA (Et’ropia), a city of Macedonia 
‘Mepbh. B.), and a station on the road from Heracleia 
l» Philippi which passed round the S. side of Lake 
Vrecas ar Cercinitis; according to the Tabular 
limerary, 17 M. P. from Heracleia. This distance, 
wtubined with the name, seems to indicate that it 
ond at a ferry across the lake; perhaps at the spot 
where the lake first begins to narrow three or four 
tales to the NW. of Amphipolis; but more probably 
“i the W. side of the lake, because Ptoleimy (iii. 1:5. 
§ 35) reckons it among the cities of Bisaltia. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p.228.) [E. B. J.J 

ECPYRIDAE. [Arrica. p. 326, a] 

EURIPUS. (Cuarcis; Ecsoua.) 


son of Idris, a Carian. 
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EURO'MUS (Ebpepos: Eth. Ebpwueds), a town 
in Caria, at the foot of Mount Grion, which runs 
parallel with Latmus, was built by one Euromns, a 
(Strab. xiii. pp. 636, 658; 
Steph. B. s.v.; Polyb, xvii. 2; Liv. xxxii. 33, xxxiii. 
30, xlv. 25.) Under the Roman dominion Euromus 
belonged to the conventus of Alabanda. (Plin. v. 
28.) Ruins of a temple to the north-west of Ala- 
banda are considered by Leake to belong to Eu- 
romus. (Asia Min. p. 237.) [L.8.] 

EURO'PA (Ebparn, Herod. et alii; Edpaweia, 
Ebpwwia (i), Soph. ap. Steph. B.: Eth. Ebpwraios, 
fem. Edpewis.) Europe is that portion of the 
globe which constitutes the NW. division of the Old 
or Great Continent. Its proper boundaries are, to the 
N. and W., the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans; to the S., 
the Mediterranean sea; while to the E. an imaginary 
line drawn through the Archipelago, the Straits of the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Black sea, 
as far as the western extremity of Mount Caucasus, 
is its conventional limit on the side of Asia. From 
thence the supposed line runs along the Caucasian 
chain, in an ESE. direction, crosses the Caspian sea, 
and follows the course of the river Ural and the 
Uralian Mountains until it terminates at the mouth 
of the river Kara, The most northern point of the 
mainland of Europe is in lat. 71° 6° N., its most 
southern in 36° N.; or, respectively, C. Nord Kyn, 
and the Punta de Tarifain Spain. Its most western 
point is in long. 9° W., and its most eastern in 60° 
20° E.; or, respectively, C. St. Vincent, and a spot 
in the Uralian Mountains W. of Ekatarinberg. The 
surface of Europe is calculated at about 3,900,000 
square miles; and a line drawn from C. St. Vincent 
to the mouth of the river Kara on the Frozen Ocean 
would measure a little above 3000 miles. These 
limits, however, apply to Europe at the present day, 
and include a space far exceeding any dimensions 
ascribed to it even by the best informed of ancient 
writers. In one respect, indeed, as regards this 
portion of the Great Continent, modern science and 
the imperfect knowledge of the early cosmographers 
singularly coincide. Herodotus and his contempo- 
raries considered, and perhaps rightly, the whole of 
the earth then known as one single continent, re- 
presenting Europe, Asia, and Africa as so many 
divisions of it. Science, on the other hand, 
looking to the geological continuity of the globe, 
considers the parts of the old continent as merely 
forming one organic whole, separable indeed for 
political purposes, but really connected with each 
other by common structural and ethnological pro- 

ies. 

The tripartite division of the old continent, with 
which we are so familiar, was, as regarded the 
ancients, an arrangement of comparatively recent 
date. The earliest cosmographers believed that the 
terraqueous globe consisted of two nearly elliptical 
hemispheres, surrounded by the great river Oceanus. 
The Hebrews, even in the Ist century B.c., main- 
tained Palestine to be the centre of the world; and 
the Greeks ascribed a similar position to their oracles 
at Delphi or Dodona. By the former the regions 
west and north of the Great Sea —the Mediterranean 
—were denominated the Land of Javan and the 
Islands: and the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey does 
not include in his catalogue of countries the name 
of either Asia or Europe. (Steph. B. s. v. Asia.) 
Asia, indeed, in Homer, signifies merely an allavial 
district near the Lydian river Caster (/1. ii. 461); 
and Libya is confined to a small portion of the NE. 
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corner of Africa (Od. iv. 351). The geography of 
the ancients, like their physical science, was founded 
less upon cbservation, than upon fanciful cosmo- 
conical correspondences. They imagined that the 
earth was divided into certain similar parts, of 
which those of the northern hemisphere answered 
generally to those of the southern; that, for example, 
as the Nile flowed in a northerly direction, so the 


Ister flowed south; and that the globe was encom- | 


passed by certain zones or belts of which two were 
uninhabitable from cold. and one from heat. Nor 
were these theories the only obstructions to more 
accurate acquaintance with the extent and configu- 
ration of the earth. The most adventurous navi- 
gators, the Phoenicians, both of Tyre and Carthage, 
jealously concealed the course of their voyages as 


commercial sectets: the Greeks who settled on the | 


coasts of the Mediterranean and Black seas rarely 
penetrated fur into the interior: the conquests of 
Alexander, which disclosed so much of Asia, scarcely 
atlected Europe: and the best informed of the 
ancient writers on geography—those of Alexandria 
—had few, if any, means of ascertaining what 
regions extended beyond the Carpathian mountains, 
on the one band, or the Persian gulf, on the other. 
The Romans were properly the first surveyors of 
Enrope: yet their knowledge did not extend beyond 
Jutland, or the western bank of the Vistula. But 
within those limits, public reads issuing from the 
forum traversed every province of the empire; 
colonial towns superseded the rude hamlets of the 
Gauls and Iberians ; and Italian merchants per- 
vaded every district from Teviotdale to the Lily- 
baecan promontory, and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the mouths of the Danube. Yet even the Romans 
were timid navigators: they were content to import 
ainber from the coasts of the Baltic, but never 
explored the gulfs and bays of that sea itself. They 
but imperfectly surveyed the shores of Spain and 
Gaul, preferred long journeys by land to compendious 
sea-vovages, and to the last regarded the western 
ocean with a kind of superstitious awe, (Flor. ii. 
17. § 192.) 

Europe, then, as it was known to the ancients, 
dees not correspond with the modern continent 
either as respects its boundaries, its divisions, its 
physical aspect, or its population. We shall ex- 
amiue these points in succession, but must inquire 
first inte the vrigin of the name itself. 

1. Name.—The earliest: mention of Europe by 
Greek writers, as a division of the globe, occurs in the 
Homerie Hymn to Apollo (vv, 250, 251. and 290, 
291), where it is distinguished from Peloponnesus and 
the Greek islands. Aeschylus( #’ragm. 177) alludes 
toa threefold partition of the earth, and mentions 
the river Phasis, in the revion of Mount Caucasus, 
as the boundary between Asia and Europe, and the 
Coluinns of Hercules, at the opposite extremity of 
the continent, as its boundary on the side of Libya. 
Libya and Europe, indeed, are sometimes represented 
as oue continent.  (Agathein. Geograph. ii. 2; 
Sal. B. Jug. 17; Lucan, ix. 411). Respecting 
the origin of the name Europa various hypotheses 
have been started. (1). The vulgar opinion, 
sanctioned by the mythologers, was, that our con- 
tinent derived its appellation from Europa, “ the 
broad-browed” daughter of the Phoenician king 
Agenor, But such an etymology satisfied neither 
geographers generally, nor Herodotus in particular, 
who indeed wonders (iv, 45) how it shenld have 
come to pass that the three main divisions of the 
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earth took their names from three females tep~- 
tively—Asia, Libya, and Europa The sear on 
of Europe with Phoenicia is cbricas: Trraa ad 
Sidonian mariners were the earliest exphirers & ‘2 
bays and coast of the Mediterranean, and a»r¢ 
the first colonisers of its principal isiands aw c 
western shores. They were the fint alo i 
passed through the Columns of Hercules, sume 
the coasts of Spain and Gaul, and eure: 
German Ocean and perhaps the Baiue a Ax 
the naine Europa bears a close resenpblance to ux 
Setnitic word Oreb — the land of sumet. (Bodst, 
Phaleg, 34.) Such an appellation the Pao. 
of Asia might justly give to the regicts wartas 
of the Aegean, even as the Italian mavicate. = 
the middle ages, looking from tbe oppene purr, 
denominated the eastern extremity of tbe dese- 
ranean the Levant, or the regivo of saume |<} 
Agathemerus (Geograph. i. 1. p. 3) says that Low. 
the SE. wind, is the root of Europa: and Herd + 
mol. Versuch. p. 33) derives the name fom ve, 
and axia, a Scythian word denoting, a: be as 
earth or land generally. Perhaps, bowne & 
most satisfactory explanation of the term is tal « 
Hermann (ad Hom. Hyman. 1. c.); at kast, Bu 
vague than any of the foregoing, The px 2 
speaking of the inhabitants of Peloponnese <! 
the islands, and Europe; of the latter, a» aic< 
apparently from the former twa 
bard was most probably a Greek of Asia Mo 
Now, within a few hours’ sail from the Asutic 2a 
land, and within sight of the islands of Thas» 22 
Samothracia. stretched the long and deeplr mur 


The Huns 


line of the Thracian shore — an extent of an SC 


exceeding that of any of the Greek islands, ¢ em d 
Peloponnesus itself. Europe, then, as Henmat® »¢- 
gests, is the Broad Land (ebpus é}). as astana= 
from the Aegean islands and the peninsvla af fom 
It is remarkable too that, under the Brace 
empire, one among the six dioceses of Thrar 
called Europa, as if a vestige of the onrm @ 


 signation still lingered on the spot. It may her be 


noticed that in mythical genealogy Eurepa > 
wife of Zeus, while Asia is the sister o *> ¢ 
Prometheus: and thus apparently the line ¢ Ue 
and the Olympian divinities is connected mb = 
continent; and the line of Prometheas, Epuctes 
Atlas, &c., or the Titanic powers, with Aus & 
Libya. 

II. Boundaries. —These have varied ooasienb 
at different epochs. We have already sec te 
Europe and Libya were at one time recatual © 
same continent. The gradual discovery sel 
tinction of Europe on charts, and in the koruer ‘ 
the learned or the vulgar, arase from tro ojo 
impulses of mankind— commerce and conqaet & 
the former the Phoenicians took the lai 2 
latter the Greeks; but both of these nathas = 
to the Romans as discoverers of Europe, m= 
as they explored the inland regions, while the Ger= 
and Phoenicians, unless attracted, as in theo 4 
Iberia, by the mineral wealth of the interhe, 
their colonies and emporia on the verge otis ¢ 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. F 

We shall perhaps best understand the prg™ 
discovery by a reference to the accoants d t 
earliest cosmographers, among whom must be & 
cluded Homer. (Strab. Proleg. 1. p. 2-) 

1. About 800 B. c., then, the earth ret, 
been generally regarded as an irregaiar hie © 
which the northern and upper segment asp=* 
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\s islands of the Aecean sea, Peloponnesus, Hellas, 
‘vaca, Thrinacria, or the three-cornered island 
wily, and a small portion of the boot of Italy, south 
fa line drawn between the Sinus Scylaceus and the 
inas Hipponiatis, Near the western verge of the 
cent Sea were the isles of the Sirens and Elysium, 
od far to the NE. the land of Ogygia. The ellipse 
as encompassed by the river Oceanus. This was 
» primitive Europe, as it was known to the con- 
muporaries of Homer. The author of the Homeric 
vems wat indeed acquainted with the countries 
rund the Aegean, and in some degree also with 
ie southern coast of the Euxine. But when, as in 
w Odyawy, he mentions more westerly regions, he 
aus at best im vagne ramours, which, if derived 
wnmgh investigation at all, were probably the 
grads of Phoenician and Etruscan mariners, partly 
miulous themselves, partly desirous to exclude the 
mks from their trade and settlements in the west 
t Sucily. 

2. Three hundred years afterwards the historian 
ataeus described the globe as an irregular circle, 
‘whieh the northern hemisphere contained Europa, 
ith a very uncertain frontier on the side of Asia. 
ine advance, however, in knowledge had been made 
tthe meanwhile. The Iberians, Celts, and Scythians 
copied respectively Spain, Southern Gaul, the dis- 
iets between the sources of the Rhine and the Ister, 
wl the S. Danubian plateau. The northern limit 
‘Thrace was su to be econterminous with an 
wrplord and uninhabitable Arctic region. Italy 
Set as yet known by any single name, but was 
signated, according to its races, as the land of the 
rrrhenians, Ausonians, and Qenotrians. On the 
Ser hand, although the Mediterranean was still 
nemuinated the Great Sea,—by which name is 
opted ignorance of the Atlantic Ocean, — the 
tone, the Ionian, and Adriatic seas had attained 
vit fermanent titles. Northern Greece, Pelopon- 
vas, and the Mediterranean islands were intimately 
wen. The Cyclopes and Laestrygonians had 
washed fram the shores of the latter, and even, in 
° NE., the coasts of the Palus Maeotis were de- 
ied with tolerable accuracy. 

3. Heradotus, who had both travelled extensively 
mori, and possessed the advantage of consulting 
e cecriptions of his predecessors, Hellanicus, Heca- 
res, &e., surpassed them all in his knowledge of 
sceular regions. Yet he was much better ac- 
minted with Western Asia and Aegypt than with 
arepe generally, to which indeed, if he does not 
ofeund it with Asia, he assigns a breadth greatly 
jtuportioned to its true dimensions. He places 
* region of frost far below the Baltic sea, and 
presents the river Oceanus as the general boun- 
ry of the land. He seems also to have given the 
wate 3 southerly inclination, in order that it may 
respond with the northerly course of the Nile. 
it guobe itself he conceived as elliptical rather than 
bercidaL 
4 Even Eratosthenes, who composed his great 
rk about p.c. 200, and Strabo, who probably had 
wre him the recent sarveys of the Roman pro- 
wes, tade by order of Angustus after n.c. 29, 
lertained very imperfect notions of the extent of 
cue to the north, Of Russia and the Baltic 
puns generally they knew nothing. The Roman 
Mtutores, who next to the legions made their way 
w the heart of every conquered land, did not, until 
‘ther generation had passed, venture beyond the 
wor the Weser. The campaigns of Drusus Nero 
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in B.C. 12—9, and of his son Germanicns in 14—16 
A. D., first contributed to a more exact acquaintance 
with central Europe. Pliny the elder was attached 
to one of the legions of Drusus, and both himself 
gives a lively account of the Regio Batavornm, and 
probably imparted to Tacitus many details which 
the historian inserted in his Treatise on the Ger- 
mans. It is worthy of remark that, in the interval 
between the composition of his Germania and the 
Annals, Tacitus extended and improved his know- 
ledge of the localities and manners of the Teutonic 
races. His names of tribes and their weapons are 
amended frequently in the later of these works, 
Ptolemy the geographer, who wrote about A. p. 135 
and in the reign of Hadrian, mentions a considerable 
number of tribes and places N. of the Roman pro- 
vince of Dacia, as far N. apparently as Novogorod, 
which were unknown to former cosmographers. But 
his notices of these regions scarcely extend be- 
yond mere names, which, both as respects their 
orthography and their relative situations, cannot 
possibly be identified with any known districts or 
tribes. The work of Ptolemy itself is indeed both 
fragmentary and corrupt in its text: yet even if we 
possessed the whole of it, and more correct manu- 
scripts, we should probably gain little more accurate 
information. His statements were in the main, as 
regards those obscure tracts, derived from the vague 
and contradictory reports of Roman traders, who 
would natarally magnify the ferocity of the races 
they visited, and the dangers and privations they 
had undergone. During the progress of migration 
southward, as the barriers of the Roman empire 
successively receded, the population of the lands 
north of the Tanais, the Volga, and the Caspian 
sea, both in Europe and Asia, was constantly tiue- 
tuating, and its undulations stretched from China 
to the Atlantic. As race pressed upon race, with 
a general inclination towards the line of the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Balkan, the landmarks of 
geography were effaced, and tribes which Pliny and 
Tacitus had correctly seated between the Elbe and 
the Vistula were pushed onward, if they continued 
to exist independently, into the Alpine regions, or 
as far westward as the Loire and Garonne. The 
barbarians indeed, who seized upon Gan) and Iberia 
after the 4th century a p., brought with them some 
knowledge of the regions which they had quitted. 
But this knowledge was scarcely available for geo- 
graphical purposes, even when it was not altogether 
vague and traditionary. It was needful that the 
great flood of migration should subside in fixed 
localities before certainty could be obtained. After 
the fall of the empire, two very different classes of 
men helped to complete the details of European 
geography: (1) the Scandinavian pirates, whose 
voyages extended from the German Ocean to the 
Black sea; and (2) the missionaries of the Greek 
church, the first real explorers of the tracts vaguely 
designated by the ancients as Scythia and Sarmatia. 
About the 9th century a. p. these pious men had 
penetrated into the interior of Russia, and brought 
the Sarmatian tribes into correspondence with the 
church of Constantinople. Civilisation, and with it 
& more regular survey of these regions, followed in 
their track. The preachers of the gospel were 
stimulated by their zeal to fresh discoveries; and 
their converts were attracted by the luxuries of the 
capital In the same centary Charlemagne ex- 
tended the knowledge of Northern Europe by his 
crusade against the Saxon heathens; Alfred the 
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Great contributed to the saine end by his expedition 
into the Baltic sea, and compiled from the journals 
of Other a succinct account of those countries, as 
well as of the sea-coast of Prussia. In the 13th 
century that region was annexed to Christendom by 
the victories of the knights of St. John. From that 
epoch dates the coniplete discovery of the European 
continent from Lapland to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
To trace the course of geographical knowledge in 
Europe southward of its princija) mountain-chains, 
we must revert to the series of Roman conquests in 
their chronological order, The Romans were, as we 
have remarked already, the first accurate surveyors 
of the continent. In the interval between the first 
and second Punic wars, Hlvricum was hambled (Bc. 
219) and the eastern shore of the Adriatic laid open 
to European intercourse. Their advance north of 
the Rubicon and the Magra was more gradual, yet 
colonies had been established as outposts among the 
Boian and Insubrian Gauls before the commencement 
of the Second Punic War. Epirus and Macedonia 
were reduced to the form of provinces in B. c. 167, 
and Hiyricum finally broken up into three cantons 
in the year following. Even in the most flourishing 
period of the Macedimian empire, Illyricum and 
Epirus had been very imperfectly explored, and were 
regarded by the Greek republics as but one degree re- 
moved from barbarism. Before n. c. 149 the Romans 
had begun to attack the Gauls in the Alps, and 
gralually made themselves masters of the coasts of 
Dalnatia, of Liguria as far as Spain, and the entire 
island of Corsica, The [berian peninsula was first 
completely subjugated by the Cantabrian wars of 
Augustus, B. c. 19, although Baetica and Tarra- 
conensis, with the greater portion of Lusitania, had 
long before received Koman praetors for their go- 
vernors, By far, however, the most important con- 
tributions to geographical knowledge ensued from 
Caesar's campaigns in Gaul, p.c. 58—50. These 
opened Europe from the tnaritime Alps to the At- 
Jantic Ocean, and from the Massilian gulf to the 
Straits of Dover. Thenceforward the Rhine became 
one of the boundaries of the empire, and the German 
races were brought into direct collision with Rome. 
Beyond that river, indeed, the Romans made little or 
no progress, since it was the policy of the emperors, 
bequeathed to them by Augustus, and acted upon 
for nearly a century by the prudence or indolence of 
his successors, not to extend further the limits of their 
dominious. Noricum, Pannonia, Rhactia, and Vin- 
delicia were, however. Jiumnbled or reduced by the 
lieutenants of Augustus, and the arts of Rome were 


carried into the Tyrol, Styria, and the territories of | 


modern Austria. In the reigns of Claudius and 
Vespasian the British islands were annexed to the 
circle of Roman provinces, and for nearly three cen - 
turies recruited its Jegions and paid tribute to its 
exchequer, The last important acquisition on the 
European mainland was Trajan’s conquest of Dacia 
(A. b. 81), by which the frontiers of the empire 
were carried beyond the Danube, and the yoke of 
Italy was so firmly impressed upon the vanquished, 
that to this day the Wallachians entitle themselves 
in their own language the Ronint. From the triths 
of Forth and Clyde, a hne drawn across the modern 
Netheriands to the Crimea will pretty accurately re- 
present the north-eastern verge of the Roman empire 
in Transaipine Europe, Beyond it the conquerors 
possessed little, ifany, knowledge of the various Teu- 
tenie, Celtic, and Selavonian races who then reved 
over the great central plateau between the N. bank 
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of the Seine and the Carpathian bilk:b¢ ets | 
that line their dominion was firmly ecm trie. , 
tified camps, and flourishing coloas, af we | 
all by the roads and bridges which costs 
most distant provinces with Italy ani the anw 
These acquisitions were indeed the fru d sa 
turies of nearly uninterrupted war, so) ok oy 
been made only by a people who preietai rp » | 
commerce, and who, by fresh encroaches pe 
their neighbours, were perpetually inqest: 09 | 
themselves the necessity of securing pet ni" 
frontiers for their dominions. The asyet fiz. 
as known to the Greeks, was widely ident ¢ | 
Gaul and Iberia they knew little more tha tk 72 
contiguous to Massilia and Emporis m ts rt 
and to Gades and Tartessus in the south, ho 
Alpine tribes they were wholly unacquute = 
never more than temporarily subjugate! tx a> 
rians on their own frontiers—the marr 
who from Illyricum to the Eaxine wer cece’ 
at war with the kings of Epirus and Mande 
its utmost extent, therefore, the Europe of 
was bounded by the mountain-chaim ©! “5 
north of Thrace, Italy, and Ibena, and cox 
scarcely a third part of the modern cootint, 

The boundaries of this segment were oc wa 
side long undefined. The Mediterranean x 2 
Atlantic were indeed definite barriers: a: 2" 
gions beyond the great mountain-chain ## 
sumed to be trackless wilds, uninhabitabie ft =¢ 
Even Polybius (iii. 37, xxxiv. 7,8. 2eg.).i0 thir | 
was not more enlightened than Herdar. © 
Strabo and his contemporaries in the Aggrs 
conceived the German Ocean and the sootow: 
of the Baltic to be the proper limits of tbe ox 
In Pliny (iv. 13. 6. 17, 16. 8. 30) and ic fe! 
(ii. 11. § 33, iv. 6. § 4) we meet with te ot 
hints of the Scandinavian regions, which L*® 
those geographers regarded as groays of mi 
rather than continuations of the malian ~4 
boundary between Asia and Europe ~bited © 7 
increase of knowledge, slowly to the west, ¢*" 
contracting the supposed breadth of the be © 
nent. It was originally placed on the mez 


of the Cancasian Phasis or Hypanis. pes: ¢ = 


Cimmerian Bosporus, and finally detemute! “* 
imaginary line drawn along the river Tamu. ® 
across the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the 4c 
sea. The Tanais and Hellespont, sars Duet 
(Perieg. 14, 15), divide Asia from Europe fr 
copius, indeed (B. Goth, v. 6), recurs te be a 
opinion, that the Phasis was the proper es'ct = 
The dimensions of Europe were comequect!). 
mnisunderstood by the ancient geographer. He S 
imagined it to be of greater Jenzth than Aw * 
Libya combined. Even Strabo, with fr =°> 
means of ascertaining the fact at bis dispes. © 
sents Africa as smaller than Earoye, and Am + 
Europe together as of Jess extent theo Asa + 
Agathemerus (Geogr. i.7) was the fist te ssact >" 
correct relative proportions to the subdirses + 
old continent. These erroneous computa > 
arose, in some measure. from the exclude ¢ >" 
the whole of modern Russia and Sasimra 
the calculation, We now know thst Aira >> 
than thrice the size of Europe, and Asa mt = 
four times as large. oe 
Herodotus (iv. 45) complains that no oot B- ~ 
covered whether Europe were an isiatd o 9% = 
much as its northern and easters snes j 
explored. Somme rumours, indeed, of sede - 
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the mainland had in his time reached the civilised 
potions of the world, through the voyages of the 
Carthaginians to the Cassiterides, Cornwall, and the 
Sally islands. But these enterprising navigators, 
who could have given the Greeks so much information 
respecting the western shores of the continent, jea- 
larly guarded the secrets of their voyages, and 
rontribated bat little to the science of geography. 
That Punic manuals of navigation existed is ren- 
tered probable by the facts that the Carthaginians 
persed a literature, and that their treatises on 
agriculture were deemed of sufficient importance by 
the Romans to be translated into the Latin lan- 
gaace; and it is not likely that they should have 
ettrusted their fleets to the mere traditionary and 
muarical skill of successive generations of pilots, 
Bot their knowledge perished with them; and the 
(weeks, excellent as they have been in all ages 
w natigators of the narrow seas, were rarely ex- 
jlorers of the main ocean. For shore-traffic, indeed, 
Karope is the best calculated of continents, since it 
rsents by far the greatest extent of coast-line, and 
venre is described by Strabo (ii. 126) as toAvoxnpo- 
nerdrq, or the most variously figured of the earth's 
beisins. To a Greek, Europe, bounded on the 
wrth by a carve of mountains, and springing forth 
y three main projections into the seas southward of 
 moantain-bases, ted the aspect of three 
“tamidal peninsulas of land, — Iberia, Italia, Hellas 
w which Polybius adds a fourth in Thrace and a 
‘i in the Crimea),—respectively resting upon the 
‘yroes, the Alps, and the Balkan range. This 
epyased configuration was the theme of frequent 
cmment among the ancient cosmographers, and the 
earce of many ingenious theories regarding the 
wencies of fire or water in producing them. But it 
+ intelligible only when we remember the limits in 
rtich Earope, as known to the Greeks, was confined. 
fo an ancient navigator, however, sailing from a port 
s Asia Minor to the Columns of Hercules, this con- 
curation would necessarily be a subject of remark, 
wee he would pass alternate projections of land and 
le deeply embayed guifs of the Aegean, Ionian, and 
‘mean seas, and witness, as it seemed to him, suc- 
revive confirmations of his preconceived notions of 
be form of the continent. In these respects, as well 
2 in the more undulating character of its shore, 
lurope presented a marked contrast to both Asia 
tel Africa. Yet the Greeks, ever on the alert for 
dtaieal analogies, discovered a similar distribution 
{ isnd and water in the Arabian peninsula and the 
eas which bound it, as well as in the long valley of 
be Nie; and they thus arrived at the conclusion, 
‘unly that this phenomenon was repeated in every 
ree, but also that the earth was constructed on a 
rsen of parallelisms, so that the northern and 


axthern hemispheres were nearly counterparts of | 


ach uther, 

UL The Climate and Products of Europe.— 
‘we climate of central Europe affected the progress 
' dusavrery northward. The mean temperature of 
jams, Italy, and Greece was lower than at the pre- 
et day; while Gaul and Germany experienced al- 
wet the rigours of an Arctic winter. In their wars 
rth Rome we find Gaulish clans, accustomed to a 

irr and more bracing atmosphere, exhausted by 
te heat of modern Lombardy, although that region 
snot now sensibly warmer than the south of France. 
bet ceatral Europe was, for many centuries, as re- 
aris its climate, what Canada is at the present 
The vast forests and morasses of Gaul and 
vou. t. 
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Germany were, until nearly the 9th century of our era, 
unfelled and undrained, and aggravated the cold and 
humidity of the northern sides of the Alps and Py- 
renees. Nor was the southern flank of these moun- 
tains unaffected by the same causes, The Romans, 
even in their Italian wars, rarely took the field 
before the month of April, since they dreaded en- 
countering the show-storms of the Apennines, and 
the floods which at the melting of the ice converted 
the feeders of the Tiber into rapid torrents. The 
snow lay then periodically on Mt. Soracte, and the 
Sabellian herdsinen found fresh pastures as late as 
July in the upper valleys of the Abruzzi. Ovid, 
in the epistles which he wrote in exile, describes 
the cold of the Euxine and its adjacent coasts 
as a modern traveller would describe the tem- 
perature of Stockholm and the Baltic, and in 
the latitude of Saxony the legions cf Drusus and 
Germanicas endured many of the hardships of a 
Russian winter, (Tac. Ann. i. 60, ii. 24.) We 
may indeed suspect that the legionaries owed some of 
their ill-success in the German wars less to the 
inclemency of the elements, than to the skill or valour 
with which they were opposed, Yet the horns of the 
moose «leer which are occasionally dug up in the fens 
of Southern Gerinany attest the presence of Arctic 
animals in those regions, and the tribute of furs imn- 
posed by the Romans upon their Khenish provincials 
imply a temperature far below the ordinary climate 
of the same regions at the present time. 

Upon the climate and productions, however, of 
those portions of Europe with which they were 
better acquainted, of Europe south of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, the ancients expatiated with pride and 
admiration. They ascribed to its soil and tempera- 
ture generally, that golden mean which is most con- 
ducive to theincrease, the health, and the physicaland 
moral development of the hurnan species. Europe, 
they alleged, was happily seated between the zones 
of insufferable heat and cold. It was exempt from 
the fiercer animals and the more noxious reptiles of 
the neighbouring continents. Asia and Africa were 
more abundantly endowed with the luxuries with 
which man can dispense~—with gems, silks, aro- 
matics, and ivory; but Europe produced more uni- 
formly than either of them the necessaries which 
are indispensable to his health, strength, and safety 
— corn, wine, and oil, timber and stone, iron and 
copper, and even the more precious metals, gold and 
silver. (Strab. ii. pp. 126, 127.) The Seythians 
and Germans, indeed, were but scantily provided 
with these adjuncts of life and civilisation ; natare 
had reserved her boons for the more refined and in- 
telligent natives of the south. Greece was in these 
respects highly favoured: the horses of Thessaly, 
the corn of Boecotia, the figs and olives of Athens, 
the vineyards of Chios and Samos, were celebrated 
throughout the world. But Italy, in the estimation 
of its children at least, was the garden, as well as 
the mistress, of the world. (Varro, A. #&. i. 2; 
Columell. A. 2 iii. 7; Plin. iii, 1, seq.; Virg. Georg. 
i. 136, seq.) Its several provinces were distin- 
guished each by its peculiar gifts——Cumpania by 
its wines, Tarentum by its fleeces, Etruria by its 
rich pastures, and Cisa)pine Gaul by its cerealia. 
By its central position in the Mediterranean, Italy 
was enabled to impart to less favoured regions its 
own products, and to attract to itself the gifts of 
other lands — the minerals of Tberia, the hides, the 
timber, the herds, and horses of Gaul, the marbles 
and the fruits of Greece, and the beauty and strength 
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of the British Celts, In Europe, also, it was 
easy to acclimatise the fruits and animals of other 
regions, The almend, oleander, the cherry, the 
acacia, and syringa were imported from Asia Minor; 
the vine and apricot, from Armenia; from Persia, 
many species of the numerous genus Pomum,— 
the orange, peach, citron, &c.; while the fig, 
olive, aml date-palm, the damask rose and the 
mulberry, had been transplanted from Libya and 
Syria. The European shores of the Mediterranean 
exhibit also many fainilies of African plants, and the 
flora of Sicily and Baetica combine the productions 
of the temperate and tropical zones, Of these ad- 
ditions tothe focd or luxury of man, not a few were 
imported into Europe by the Greek or Roman con- 
querors of the East. Nor were these accessions con- 
fine! te the districts which at first received them. 
To its Roman masters Gaul and the Rbenish pro- 
vinevs owed the vine, a finer breed of sheep, and 
several kinds of domestic poultry. The olive was 
earried from Greeee to Spain, and the race of 
Gaulish horses improved by intermixtare with 
the swifter and more delicately limbed varieties 
of Numidia and Arabia. Finally, the silkwonn, 
whose productions seandalised the economists and 
philosophers of Rome by draining Italy of its gold 
and by adding new incentives to extravagance, Was 
naturalised in Greece and Italy in the 6th century 
of our era, and by its introduction gave a new im- 
pulse to Earopean manufactures, 

IV. Population of Europe.—The history of the 
peoulation of Europe belongs in part to the description 
of the several portions of it; and, as a whole, is both 
to» speculative and too extensive an inquiry for a 
sketch like the present. Neither are our materials 
for such an investigation either abundant or satis- 
factory, Our only guides on this point, beyond some 
doubttal resemblinees of manners and customs, and 
seine data founded upon the structure of language, 
are Greek and Roman writers, But the prejudice 
which led the Greeks to regard all unhellenic races 
as barbarous was very untavourable to ethnological 
science; aud even when they treat of pre-historic 
races, they throw a mythelovical veil over the records 
of early colonisation. The tmesements of mankind 
from the east were, in their conceptions, either regu- 
lated by a god, like Dionysus. or by the son of a god, 
like Heracles. The Romans, again, were satisfied 
with incorporating races among their provineials, and 
inetirious about their origin or physical churacter- 
istics. The Greeks also, inhabiting the SE. corner 
of Europe, aud watching the movements of their 
own colonies alone, or at most gleaning the re- 
ports of Phoenician and Etrusean mariners, often 
purposely invelved in fuble, always, it is probable, 
exaguerated, imagined that the main stream of 
Kurepean popniation had flowed generally across the 
Aegean sea trom the coasts of Asia Minor, with oe- 
casional interruptions or admixtures from Phoenicia 
and Aegypt. “They were unaware of the faet which 
modern ethnology has brought to light, that the 
course of tinmigration was rather from central Asia to 
central Enrope, by a reute lying north of the Euxine 
sea and intersecting the creat rivers which flow east- 
ward and southward from the Alps and Russia. 


They traced the origin of music and song to Thrace, | 


bot they did net know, or would not adinit, that the 
population of Heilus itself was derived quite as much 
from Thrace as from the Lesser Asia. Three main 
streuns of population intermingling with each other 
in certain localities, yet sutticiently distinct for defi- 
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nition, may be discerned: (1). The Celts mi (>. 
merians, who entered our continent from th srim 
of the Caucasus, and, passing round thr teal « 
Black sea, spread themselves over the sbue of f>- 
rope, and permanently settled in the wet (2) 
The Sclavonians, or, as the ancients dewnim+: 
them, Scythians and Sarmatians, who ottie 
east of Europe, where they are foun! tex: “> 
earliest Celtic colonies. The river (hier, bere. 
seems to have been the western limit of tbe .on- 
nians, Thence, without establishing theme 3 
the Alps, they turned in a southerly directa. a> 
they contributed largely to the popalatia d 
Greece and Italy. (3). The Teutons— be am: 
at different epochs : (1). as Low Germans, frm & 
regions between the Oxus and Jaxartes, at o- 
blished themselves in the NW. of Europ, ey = 
as High Germans, who, displacing the Cat & 
Sclavonians, occupied the middle-hizhlands ¢ \n- 
many, and in the historic period are tax +! 
of the Rhine and north of the Danube. Th 
plateau of central Earope, however, was pene's + 
undergoing a change in its population from th > 
and reflux of these principal elements; sn == 
towards the close of the Ist century B.c. the bc 
legions passed the Rhine and entered the H-a-t< 
forest, they found beth Celts and Hizb ast Le 
Germans arrayed against them from the Hevea 
pagi to the frontiers of Bohemia, The Iberian re 
sula alone may serve for an example of the sdmirx* 
of races in the European continent. Int 7 = 
trace no less than six waves of immigration. (1) 7 
Celtic, pushed to its western barrier by the esrr3- 
ments of the Sclavonians and Temtons: (2) “ 
Iberian, whose language, as it appears in the moors 
Basque dialect, indicates a Celte-Fimnxb o> 
and consequently a derivation of the Thenan pes* 
itself from the remote eastern steppes of Asa: 
Celtiberi, as their name imports, were a bydnd 7? 
formed by the fusion of the two; (3). De Le- 
Phoenicians of the south, who were intreduced 6 
Carthaginians; and (4) an Italian elemem a? 
in by the Romans. A fifth variety was ovac: 7 
the irruption of the northern tribes— Vaniab. V>= 
goths, and Suevi—in the 5th century a.p.. dy "<> 
movement a High and Low German ¢lenett & 
added to the original population, Lastir. = >* 
8th century a.p., with the Arabian conyoest carw © 
infusion of Semitic blood. The Greek eohnie— 
Saguntum and Emporiam,—foanded by Zactr-b-os 
and Massilians respectively, were scarcely se }*t7> 
nent or so important as to affect matemally ide Poe 
lation of Spain. 
V. Languages of Europe. — Of the da-*s 
spoken in ancient Europe we know even les “5% 
of its ethnography. ‘The educated hoes >> 
two languages familiarly, their own and tbe t= 
the Greeks, one only: and both alike, m gor 
contemned all other idioms as unworths the stert« 
of civilised men. Their communication #123 /<™ 
ers was carried on through the medium 4 eye 
ers, and a few instances only are mecutded of a ee 
(Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 10) or a Recan (1 ™ 
Ep. ex Pont. iv., Ep. 13) underguing the woe | 
learning a foreign tongue. On the other be 
dialects of the other races of Europe, deme 29! -*" 
refined nor preserved by a native literstar, o>" 
vanished. The Celtic gave place in the (a+ 
and Spanish provinces of Rome to the cers ©” 
ployment of Latin: and even the (iesmans b=< 
the Rhine acquired the speech of thet B= = 
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(Tac. Aan. i. 58, ii. 10). The confusion, or indeed 
the obliteration, of tongues was further accelerated 
bs the collection within the Roman empire of soldiers 
oc slaves from nearly every region of the world. It 
was easier for these aliens to forego their own ver- 
wacolar dialects and to acquire the common language 
wf their masters, than to communicate with each 
wher in a lingua franca compounded of the most 
opposite Varieties of speech. How easily a common 
language might supersede a native idiom appears 
fron two remarkable cases in ancient history. (1). 
The Jews, after the foundation of Alexandria, 
renerally adopted the Greek tongue in all their 
“cites of dispersion” west of Palestine. Their 
vecred books were translated into Hellenic, and that 
iiem was employed even in the service of their 
yragogues. (2). The Etruscans, for at least six 
wataries after the fonndation of Rome, regulated 
(be more solemn ceremonies and expounded the 
mune startling prodigies of the Roman people. Yet 
ite Romans themselves rarely acquired the language 
#f their sacerdotal instructors, and Latin was the 
eran of communication for all the tribes between 
de Lier and the Magra. This prevailing influence 
¢ two linguages in the more civilised portions of 
imient Europe, combined with the circumstance 
‘ut warly all our knowledge of its various races 
» derived from Roman or Greek writers, who, 
‘len they touched upon philology at all, either 
erverted it or made themselves ridiculous, throws | 
6 almost impenetrable cloud over the subject of 
i original dialects of Earope. A few broad lines 
ai a few probable analogies are all that modern 
neuistic science is able to contribute towards elu- 
iiating a subject which, if clearly understood, 
ruild explain also, in a great degree, the movements, 
‘» interweaving, and the final position of the 
acopean races. The Selavonian race, at one time, 
vterded fromm the Adriatic to the Arctic sea, com- 
‘amg the Sarmatae, Roxolani, from whom the 
‘eins derive their name, the Illyrians, Panno- 
wa,and Veneti, &c. Westward of Modern Saxony 
ar progress was arrested by the Celts; in pre- 
ore times, indeed, the Celts may be described 
‘trrally as the occupiers of the western half of the 
“tment north of the Alps and Pyrenees, and the 
rhvonians of the eastern. Both were respectively 
ther interpenetrated or pushed onward by the 
ned great strearn of immigrants from Asia — the 
estanie family of nations. The Sclavonians indeed | 
vuntuined themselves east of the Vistula, although | 
wen bere they were encroached upon by Low German 
{even Mengol races, which the ancients described 
tder the general appellation of Scythians. TheCeits 
ot more effectually displaced by the Teutons, and 
heteme ages were found in large masses in Gaul 
st the British islands alone. Yet even in these, 
wr oltimate retreats, they yielded to the stronger 
vl better organised races which followed their 
ejs— to the Franks, a High German people, in Gaul; | 
vi to the Saxons, a Low German people, in Britain. | 
bere was indeed a perpetual shifting, interweaving, | 
tvunee, and even, in some cases, retrocession of the | 
utral population of the continent. Among the Ger- | 
ans, aa described by Tacitus, are to be found Celtic | 
hes; in Celtic Britain long strips of territory, as | 
vl im the interior as on the coast, were occupied by | 
retoms: the Sclavonians regained Bohemia from the 
2b Germans; and the Gauls, who in the 4th century 








©. seckedd Rotne and Delphi, in the same generation 
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con, and the Alps, from which region they expelled 
Germans and Sclavonians. The basis of the original 
population of Greece and Italy was Pelasgian; at 
least, Pelasgians were the first national element 
which history acknowledges, or to which concurrent 
traditions point. Se much of the population of 
Hellas as did not enter Europe from the sea-bord 
was derived from Thrace, and Thrace was peopled 
by Sclavonians. The most archaic forms of the 
Hellenic and Latin languages indicate such an ori- 
ginal, and the traditions of the Greeks and the 
Latins equally confirm this supposition ; for the 
former point to the Hype n regions —i.e. to 
the north of the range of Oxsa and Olympus—as the 
cradle of their race (Diod. ii. 47. p. 198, Dindorf.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 225), and the latter derive 
the royal line of Alba and Rome froin Mysia and the 
Troad., Arcadians, too,—i. e. Pelasgians,—were set- 
tled on Mount Palatine before the arrival of colonists 
from Asia: and the subject population of Etruria 
bears numerous traces of a Pelasgian origin. The 
races of Western Asia and Eastern Europe were long 
identical, and we have already seen that no actual 
boundary for many ages was known between these 
divisions of the Great Continent. As the earliest 
stream from central Asia, the Sclavonian, occupied 
both sides of the Aegean sea, and spread over Pon- 
tus and Colchis, and round the head of the Euxine 
as far as Mount Haemus, we are probably justified 
in recognising a Sclavonian population throughout 
the region that intervened between the Taurian 
chain and the western coast of Italy, and in ascrib- 
ing the Pelasgian inhabitants of the Hellenic and 
Ausonian peninsulas to the Sclavenian stem. In 
both instances, indeed, it was early and materially 
affected by Celtic and Teutonic admixtures, Finally, 
the Hel'enes, a High German race, predominated in 
Greece; and Low German tribes, to which the Sabel- 
lian stock belonged, in Italy. The southern coasts 
of the Mediterranean were more nearly affected by 
Semitic immigrations from Phoenicia and Carthage 
than the interior of the continent, but not so much 
as to affect materially the stronger germs of popula- 
tion — whether Sclavonian, Celtic, or Teutonic, 

The principa) mountains and rivers of Europe are 
described under their respective heads, or in the 
general account of the countries to which they belong. 
We must, however, before closing our sketch of the 
NW. division of the Great Continent, briefly advert to 
some features of its geological system. 

VL Geological Features. — Since we are treating 


more especially of Europe as it was known to the 
ancients, it will be expedient to restrict our survey 


of its river and mountain-system to the boundaries 


_ assigned to the continent by geographers unac-~ 


quainted with nearly two-thirds of it,—the whole 
of Scandinavia, and the greater portion of Russia, 
In fact, the Europe of the ancients, if we require 
definite accounts of it, ia nearly conterminous with 
the European provinces of Rome. Nor by such 
exclusion do we omit, as respects Europe gene- 
rally, any material feature or element of its con- 
figuration; for the Scandinavian Alps are separated 
from the body of the European mountains by the 
great NE. plains, and the Grampian Highlands, with 
their English and Welsh branches, are also an insu- 
lated group; whereas all the mountains of central 
and Southern Europe, from Calpe to the Bosporus, 
and from Aetna to the northern flank of the Car- 
pathians, constitute in reality bat one system, which 


tablished themselves between the Magra, the Rubi- ' custom has divided into certain principal masses or 
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families. The great mountain-zone which forms the 
hase of the three or five southern peninsulas of Eu- 
rope, and from which its principal northern rivers 
descend, commences with the promontory of Arta- 
brain (C. Finisterre), and is terminated by the 
Hellespont and Propontis. Of this rocky girdle the 
hizhest points are the ic du Medi in the Pyrenees, 
rising 11,271 feet above the level of the sea; Mont 
Blanc, 16,800 feet; and the sunmits of Mt. Haemus 
or the Great Balkan, All the other groups or 
chains, whether, like the Carpathians, running up 
the centre of the continent, or, like the Apennines 
and the Spanish and Greek mountains, descending 
to its southern extremities, ave to be regarded, 
whatever their relative dimensions may be, as second- 
aries only of the principal zone,—its spurs or but- 
tresses. To the southward these protuberances run 
for the most part in parallel ridges, such as the 
sierras of Spain, and the clliptical hollows of the 
Apennines; or, like Mount Haenus, they are split 
into narrow but profound fissures, into which the 
light of day scarcely penctrates. In Spain and Italy 
the mountains in general decline gradually as they 
appreach the Mediterranean, whereas the Grecian 
ranges project strongly into the sea, and re-appear 
in the numerous rocky islands whieh stud the 
Aegean. The general geological features of this zone 
are, in the Tberian mountains, granite, erystalline 
strata, and primary forsiliterous rocks, Qu each 
side of the central chain of the Alps calcareous rocks 
form two great mountain-zones, and rise occasionally 
to an altitude of ten or twelve thousand feet. Crys- 
talliue sehists of varions kinds generally constitute 
the pinnacles of the Alpine crest and its offsets, The 
Apennines and the Sicilian mountains are mostly 
ealeareots rocks, Secondary limestones oceupy a 
great portion of the hich land of Eastern Europe, 
Begining feo the western extremity of this zone, 
we find that the northern or Gaulish side of the 
Pyrences is the more precipitens and abrupt, and 
its summits so notched and ragged that from the 
plains below they appear ltke the teeth of a saw, 
whence the term Sierra (Mous Serratus) has been 
appropriated to the Therian mountains, where this 
conformation especially prevails, On the Spanish 
side, the Pyrenees descend tewards the Ebro in 
gigantic ftermees separated by deep precipitous 
valleys, ‘The greatest breadth of the Pyrenean 
ranze is about GU tiles, and its length 270. 

On the northern flank, the most conspicuous off- 
sets of the zone are the volcanic mountains of Au- 
vergne and the Cevennes. These, indeed, are the 
link between the more clevated masses of Western 
and Eastern Eurape, The projections of the Ce- 
verines extend to the right bank of the Rhone, and 
the Jura mountains ot the Alpine range. The 
northern provinces of France forme a) portion of that 
fnmense plain, whieh, without taking into account 
straller erinences and undulations, extends from the 
Seine to the shores of the Bultic and the Black seas, 
through Belsiutn, Prossia, Poland, and Russia. 

The European mountain-zone attains a greater 
altitude as it proceeds eastward. About the 52nd 
parallel of north latitude, it begins to ascend by ter- 
races, groups, and concentric or parallel chains, antil 
jt reaches its highest elevation in the range of the 
Alps and the Balkan. The immediate projections 
of the Alps, on the side of Cisalpine Gaul or Lom- 
hardy, are comparatively short, but rapid and abrupt. 
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mountains, are really continuations of the Alpe. om 
as the Grecian mountains through Northern Ik a 
as far as the Laconian highlands are c@tiactien 
of Mount Haemus, The Carnic or more pevperir 
the Julian Alps connect, under the J$th mencax 
the Balkan with the centre of the range of the 
Helvetian and Italian Alps. The river-srsten 
Italy has no features in common with thee d 
Spain, In the Jatter peninsula the valleys ine--! 
by the sierras were, in some remote era, tbe base 
lakes, of which the Spanish rivers are the reve 
aries; whereas the watershed of the Apentm » 
generally brief and rapid; and the Arno, the Iv. 
the Liris, &c. have in all ages been subject w sace 
overtlow of their waters, and to as suiden ss- 
dence. In Cisalpine Gaul, indeed, a network ¢ 
streams, combining into central reservoirs, — tbe [9 
the Athesis, &c.,— furnishes, with lik a fe 
man, a natural irrigation to the nich alluva! plum 
The whole region was probably at one pero sa 
lake, of which the banks were the Alpine prio 2® 
and the windings of the Apennines, and wise > 
dually ruse with the constant deposition of su P= 
those mountains. The rivers S. of the Po x2 
flow into the Adriatic sea are generally incor: 
able in their length or volume of water: bt u-~ 
which discharge theinselves into the Lower Sa 2° 
Mare Etruscum, descend more gradual!y, am s 2 
centre of the peninsula at least more eyuals -t- 
serve the purposes of tillage and mlaud nant 
Calcareous rocks constitute the pnncijal mos ¢ 
the Apennines, and fill the greater part of Ss 
But at least half of that island is covered ¥x) * 
newer Pleiocene strata; while zones of th © 


Pleiocene period, filled with organic remains, ort | 


each flank of the Apennines. 

The principal projections of the zove north of ft 
are the Hyreanian mountains, the Sudete ax 
Carpathian mountains. The former stretch 2 S7 
parallel ridges from the right bank of thr bos. 
about lat. 51° or 52° N., to the centre of Germar: 
Eastward of this group the Sudetes becin, ad '> 
mninate at the plain of the Upper Oder. At 4s 
point they are connected with the Carpathians, *2°% 
however, differ in configuration from the «her br.» 


of the range. For they are not a sinzle chur 


groups, connected by elevated plains. an sas 
at certain points—as at Mount Tatra unl 2+ 
20th meridian —a considerable altitude. The te 
of the Alpine chain is greatest between the [Sth a 
16th meridians, and least at its junctioo wt = 
Lialkan, under the 18th, where it does nt or 
80 iniles, 

The Balkan, in respect of its elevated tae So 
is aconnecting liuk between the montanes 
of Europe and Asia. With the exceptios ¢ “* 
Jura, this tabular form does not occur in tbe o> 
Alps. On the other hand, the great lake ®t 
are so frequently met with in European meue™. 
are rarely found, except in the Altaiaa rans. ® 
those of Asia, Mount Haemus, the thinl 4 & 
inountain-bases of ancient Europe, becias eat 
town of Sophia, whence it runs along aa 7" 
terrace for 600 miles to the Black sa. Le 
tudinal valleys of great fertility separate its B" 
ridges; but its chains are rent and tora @ ™ + 
rections by profound and precipitous chess 
which alone the range is permeable. Grawie f° 
the bases of the mountain-system of Eastern Exxse: 


The spine of the Malian peninsula, however, the | but it rarely pierces the crust of erystaiine 6 
chain of the Apennines, as well as the Sicilian | and secondary limestones. Caleareoas rocks, ies 





| 
| 
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empose principally the highlands of Bosnia, Mace- 
aia, and Albania. Transverse fractures, like those 
f the Balkan, oceur generally in the Greek moun- 
ws. The intervening valleys are mostly caldron- 
hapedt hollows, both in Northern Greece and in Pelo- 
emsas. Voleanic convulsions in some districts, 
nl in Boeotia especially, have broken down the 
wtral harriers of these hollows, and allowed their 
raters to escape: but in the Morea, where there have 
en no such outlets, they percolate through the 
wl The rivers of Southern Greece are, for the 
wast part, fordable in summer and torrents in winter 
td spring. 

A glance at the map of Europe will suffice to 
lwew that, from its general configuration, the NW. 
evisin of the old continent is much more favourable 
»asiform civilisation and the physical well-being 
wi development of its inhabitants, than that of 
ther Africa or Asia. On the one hand, the extent 
| its coast-line, its mumerous promontories and bays, 
tas causes of severance between the members of 
w family, and, by preventing their accumulation in 
ussses like those of the Asiatic empires, preserve 
ml stimalate the separate activity of the whole: 
e the other, the obstacles to national and federal 
iin are not, as in many regions of the African 
utinent, insurmountable, but, on the contrary, the 
vetral position of its sea,— the Mediterranean and 
& branches, —-and the course of its rivers, running 
‘ep into the interior, afford natura] paths of com- 
cumieation for all its races. No barren deserts 
ivide ite cities from one another: its table-lands ure 
»é, as in Asia, lifted into the region of snow, nor its 
sais condemned to sterility by the hot pestilential 
lets, sach as sweep over the great Sahara. Europe, 
oled, is not the cradle of civilisation, — that had 
ctuined at least a high formal maturity on the 
anit of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, 
os before Agamemnon ruled in Mycenae, or Theseus 
ew the demi of Attica within the precincts of a 
ayn wall, Neither to Europe do we owe the 
“tal precepts of religion and ethica, nor the germs 
‘the arts which civilise life. In every one of these 
vents of social progression Asia and Aegypt took 
te lead. But, although neither the original parent 
T the earliest narse of civilization, Europe has been 
© crarly 3000 years that portion of the world which 
os most actively, assiduously, and successfully 
lerehed, advanced, and perfected these rudiments 
f moral, intellectual, and political cultivation. Of 
ol freedem it was the birthplace: neither of the 
ter ceutinents, however mature may have been its 
euliar civilisation, bas ever possessed, without the 
el ef European contact and example, a community 
¢ free men, who distinguished the obedience which 
+ due to law from the subservience which is paid to 
‘aster, And, possessing civil freedom, at least 
‘eng its nebler and its governing races, Europe has 
atid to a higher stage of development every lesson 
id every art which it derived from other regions, 
rd eherated the type and standard of humanity itself. 
\eu and Africa have generically receded from, and, in 
de majority of their races, lost sight of entirely, the 
jaths and the conditions of progressive civilisation. 
lo these regions man is a weed. He is ruled in 

mavees; he thinks in masses. His institutions, his- 
ones, and modes of faith are unchanged through 
ust immemorial tracts of time. The opposite 
spect presented by European civilisation may be 
saribed, in the first place, to the physical advan- 
tages, which we have enumerated, and which render 
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our continent the most uniformly habitable portion 
of the globe; (2) to the fact that our civilisation 
received its original impulse from the SE. corner of 
Europe, where the Hellenic race, in the small com- 
pass of a few degrees of latitude, rehearsed, as it 
were, the forms of government, federalism, and nego- 
tiation, which were destined afterwards to be the 
principles or postulates of European policy; (3) to 
the circumstance that the Roman Empire, by its 
conquests and colonies, stamped a general impress of 
resemblance upon the families of Europe; and (4) 
that, as the ancient civilisation declined, two new 
elements of life were infused into Europe,— a young 
and vigorous population from the North, and a purer 
and more comprehensive religion from the East. By 
the combination of these several elements our conti- 
nent alone has been advancing, while the sister divi- 
sions of the globe have receded; and it is a conse- 
quence of such advance and of such recession, that 
Europe has repaid with large interest its original 
debt of civilisation to both Asia and Africa, and has 
become, in all the arts which elevate or refine our race, 
the instructor in place of the pupil. (See Ritter, 
Die Vorhalle Ewropidischer Volkergeschichten, &c. 
1820; Ukert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer; 
Rennell, Geography of Herodotus, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 
8vo.; Donaldson, New Cratylus, 2nd ed., Varro- 
nianus, 2nd ed,; Mrs. Somerville, Physical Geo- 
graphy, 2 vols. 12ino, 2nd ed.; Ersch and Griiber's 
Encyclopadie, art. Europa.) (W.B.D.} 

EURO’PUS (Ebpwmds, Strab. vii, p. 327), a town 
of Emathia (Ptol. iii. 13. § 39), between Idomene 
and the plains of Cyrrhus and Pella, probably situated 
on the right bank of the Axius below Idomene. Not 
far above the entrance of tle great maritime plain, 
the site of Europus may perhaps hereafter be recog- 
nised by that strength of position which enabled it 
to resist Sitalces and the Thracians. (Thue. ii. 100.) 
We have the concurring testimony of Ptolemy (iii. 
13. § 24) and Pliny (iv. 10) that this town of 
Emathia was different from Europas of Almopia, 
which latter town seems from Hierocles— who names 
Europns as well as Almopia among the towns of the 
Consular Macedonia (a provincial division containing 
both Thessalonica and Pella)— to have been known 
in his time by the name of Almopia only; and hence 
we may infer that it was the chief town of the 
ancient district Almopia. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii, p. 444.) [E. B. J.) 

EURO'PUS (Evpwnds, Ptol. vi. 2, § 17, viii. 
21. § 11.; Strab. xi. p. 524), a town in the north. 
eastern part of ancient Media Atropatene, according 
to Strabo, originally called Rhaga; it was rebuilt 
by Seleucus Nicator, and called by him Europus, 
Strabo considered it to be the same as the town 
called by the Parthians Arsacia. Colonel Rawlinson 
has identified it with the present Verdmin, at no 
great distance from the ancient Rhages (J.B. Geogr. 
Soc. x. p. 119). Isidore of Charax, speaking of 
Dura, a city of Mesopotamia, states that it was 
built by Nicator and the Macedonians, and that it 
was called Euro It is possible that he was con- 
founding it with either the Median or the Syrian 
city of this name. 

EURO'TAS. [Laconta.] 

EURYAMPUS (Edptaywos), a town of Magnesia 
in Thessaly, of uncertain site. (Lycophron, 900 
Steph. B. s. v.) 

EURYMEDON (Evpuyddwr), a river flowing in 
a due southern direction through Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia, in which latter country it was harp but 
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its entrance is now closed by bars. Tt empties itself 
into the Mediterranean, a little below Aspendus. 
(Respecting the fiuneus battle on the river Earyme- 
don, in Bec. 466, see ea i 100; Died. Sic. xt. 
61; eee Xenoph, dled. iv. 8; Dionys. Perieg. 852; 
Strab. xiv. p. 667; Arnan, eas L273 Liv. xxxvii. 
23; Pin, y. 26, and numerous other passages.) Its 
mivlern name is Capri-Su, and near its sources 
Site. Su. [ L. Ss] 

EURYME'NAE (Edpupevat, Apoll. Rhod., Steph. 
I. «. *.; ‘Eouuval, Strab.: Eth. Evpuucvios). 1A 
tuwn of Maynesia in Thessaly, situated upon the 
coust at the fuot ef Mt. Ossa, between Rhizus and 
Myrae. (Sevlax, p. 25; Strab. ix. p. 443; Liv. 
xxix. 25.) VPliny relates that crowns thrown into 
a fuuntainat Euryinenae became stones. (Plin, xxx1. 
2.3. 20.) Leake supposes the site of Eurymenae 
te he represented by some ancient remains between 
Thonata and Karitza, (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol, iv, p. 415.) 

A town of Molossis in Epirus, is placed by 
Leake in the vale of the Upper Acheron, towards 
Latrid, Varuidhes, or Te rvitcund. ( Diod. xix. 83; 
Leake, Northern Greece ’ vol. i. ]’ 253.) 

EURYTA'NES, [Arrouta, p. 64, a] 

EUSE'NE (Evofe7), a town not tar from the 
cost of Pontus, a little to the north-west of Amisus. 
aati Pevipl. P. Bue. ; Vtolov. 4. § 6.) In the 
‘Tab, Peuting. it is calkel FEzvne, andl in the Geovr. 
Raveumas, Aezene and Keene, (Comp. Hamilton, 
Reseurches, Ar, vol. i. }- 293.) {L. S.] 

LUTAEA (Ebraa: £th, Evratets), a town in the 
S. of Arcadia, in the district Maenalia, probably be- 
tween Asea and Pallantium, though not on the road 
between these towns, Leake places it at Barhitza. 
(aus. vili, 27, § 3; Nen, ges vi. 5. § 12; Steph. 
LB. s. a: Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 31.) 

KUTHE’ NAR (EvOnval : Eth. Ed@nrates and 
Evdnveds), a town of Caria, on the Ceramicus Sinus. 
(Wlin. v. 29; Steph. B. s. x.) (L.8.] 

EUTRE’SIA, EUTRE'SIL [Arcapta, p.193, a] 

EUTRE'SIS (Eétpnois: Eth. Evtpyoirys), an 
ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, and 
said to have been the residence of Zethus and 
Aanplian before they ruled over Thebes, (tfom. fil. 
ii. 502; Eustath, ad doe; Steab. ix. pod.) In 
the tine of Strabo it was a village in the territory 
of Thespiae. Stephanus B, (s. 2.) places it on the 
road from Thesjiae to Plataea ; but Leake con- 
jeetures that there is an error in the text, and that 
fur Oeama@v we ought to read OistGawr, since there 








is only one spot in the ten miles between Plataea | 
and Thespiae where any town is likely to have | 


stood, and that was occupied by Leuctra. We learn 
from Stephanus that Eutresis possessed a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, who was hence sur- 
named Eutresites, 

Seylax, in his description of the coast of Boeotia, 
speaks of 6 Auejy Ebtpnros xal recyos Tay Bowtwr, 
and Leake is disposed to identify these places with 
Entresia, which would thus be represented by the 
ruins at Aiki; but we should rather conclude, from 
the words of both Strabo and Stephanus, that Eu- 
tresia was not so far from Thespiae. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. ji. p- 521.) 

EUTRE'TUS. [Evurtrests. ] 

EUXI'NUS PONTUS (Tlovros Evfewos: the 
Black Sea), the sen which washes the shores of 
Asia Minor, Sarmatia, and Colchis, and which was 
considered (as indeed physical and geological views 





t 
: rysthenes, "hese two places, and its 


EUXINUS. 
tozether with the Marorts, part of the cman 
basin of the great “ Interior Sea.” 

l. The Name.— The Euxine bore in cartes oe 
the epithet of Azenus, or “inhostatable” (Men 
“Agevos, Sevmn. 734; Strab. vil. p. 298; 94 
pr eiaptag Rho. ii. 550; Pomp. Mela, 1 19. 96; 
Plin. iv. 12, vi. 1.) 


“ Frizida me cohibent Enxini Jitters Pot, 
Dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fut’ 
(Ovid, Trist. iv. 455) 


It owed this name probably to the wesbe « 
frequentiy described by the ancient writer 
discredit of this sea, as well as the repeted 
nibalism of its nerthern Seythian hone. | 
more friendly title, no doubt, came ito vocat ©4 
its waters were thrown open to Grecisa nats 
and commerce, It is questionable whether its ss 
ence was known to Homer, bat it appean ce 
both names in Pindar (fdrres “Afewas, fk 
362; Ebéfewov MeAayos, Nem. iv. 79.) 

Other appellations are TleA@yos 1é Marae 
(Strab. i, p. A xii. p. 547); Mane Ecxisiy 
(lornp. Mela, i 1. §3; Ovid, Zrist, ws ios 
Mare Sarmaticum (Ovid, ex Pont. mi & 
Val. Flac. vii. 207); Pontes Tauricrs (Are 
Or. Mar. 2). The Black Sea is ¢aliai b @ 
Turks Naredenghez, by the Greeks Maxreihaaen 
aud by the Russians Czarne- More. 

Historical Geography.— The prnc:pal ee 
which brought the shores of the Euxine ints c+ta4 
with other land, unless we accept the aceeua! 4 2 
expedition of Ramses-Sesostms to Celchs an 
banks of the Phasis (Hered. ii, 10S) wa Ss 
national desire to open the inhespitee bane 
which, clothed in mythical garb, is called tae * Le 
pedition of the Argonants to Colehis.” 

“The legend of Promethens and the um 
the chains of the fire-bringing Titan om the (4 
casus by Hercules in journeying eastwani — 
ascent of Io from the valley of the Hybots t 
wards the Cancasus — and the mythos @ Purse 
and Helle—all point to the same path a * 
Phoenician navigators had earlier adveetore 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii, p. 140, tras.) 

In the historic ages the shores of the Propect1, © 
Black Sea, and the Palus Maeotis, were o vered wad 
Grecian settlements, Nearly all these were co" 
of the city of Miletus alone, and were, > 
exception, the marts of a prooperous trade. Aloo 
the dates of each cannot be precisely Bad. Oe 
must have arisen between the eighth abd sixth oo 
turies before our era. 

The colonies in the Black Sea were Hemaci 
on the S. coast of Bithynia, ia the temtory @ 
Mariandyni. In Paphlag nia was SINUPE, #29 
established a species of sovereignty over the «= 
communities. In Pontus was Amyists. the aiitat 
city of Trargzus. On the east coast ste! | 





cities of Puastis, Dioscurtas, and PHAXAGUED 
this last was the principal seat of the sare Se 
and during the Macedonian period, the say ™* 
Indian commodities, imported across the (sae 
the Caspian Sea. Panricaparum, i Ge } 4 
Chersonese, was the capital of the Little ka . 
the Bosporus, so intimately connected mth S32 co 
trade of Greece, especially ‘of Athens, On tbe tia 
coast was the city of Taxats, on the nw ae 
same name; and Ovsta, at the mouth @ toe Ge 
in 7 


require) by the ancients (Strab. ii. p. 126), to form | ticular, were of the highest inpertance for Lb? LGsals 


EUXINUS. 


EUXINUS. 
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trule, which, issuing from thence in a northern and | string. (Hecat. Fr, 163 ; Strab. ii. p. 186; Dionys.. 


easterly direction, was extended to the very centre 
Asia. The settlements on the south-west coast 
appear wever to have atlained any consideration ; 
the principal traffic of Greek ships in that sea tended 
t ture northerly ports, 

Isrzza was near the south embouchure of the 
Danube; ‘Pomt, Cantatis, Opessus and APoL- 
Laxia, more to the south. (Comp. Heeren, Man. of 
Ane. Hist. p. 162, trans ; Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vel tii, p. 316, vol. iv. p, 337.) 

The exchange of commodities led the traders 
beyond the Palus Maeotis, through the steppe, 
wiere the horde of the central Kirghiz now pasture 
ter herds,—-and through a chaip of Scythian- 
feabvtic tribes of the Argippaeans and [ssedones, 
t» the Arimaspae, dwelling on the northern decli- 
rey of the Altai, and possessing much gold. This 
‘met, the locality of which has been placed between 
he 53rd and 55th degrees of latitude, and which 
‘zs azain become famous by the Siberian gold- 
vachings, opened up by means of the Black Sea an 
‘wpertamt source of wealth and luxury to the 
wks. While in another direction the inland 
raffe between the Prussian coasts and the Greek 
vumies, the relations of which are shown, by fine 
ens, struck probably before the eighty-fifth Olym- 
oxi, which have been recently found in the Netz 
strict (Abhandl. der Berl. Akad. 1833, pp. 181 
224), brought the coasts of the Northern Ocean 
vw connection with the Euxine and Adriatic. 
(he arnber, of which this trade consisted, was con- 

ved ta people from people, through Germany, and 
i the Kelts on either declivity of the Alps, to the 
“ving, and through Pannonia to the Borysthenes. 
Humbokit, Cosmas, vol. ii. pp. 129, 141, trans.) 

The Brzantines were masters of the commerce of 
‘ws Eexine, and it was through them that the 
ipply of articles for which it was celebrated, was 
wught inte the markets of the Mediterranean, 
leet are stated by Polybius (iv. 38) to be hides 
«mm assert that Spéuuara, and not 3¢puara, is the 
rue trading), slaves of the best description, honey, 
rat, aud salt-fish. The pickled fish of the Euxine 
rae famous throughont antiquity (Athen. iii. p. 116), 
el the figure of a fish on the coins of the Greck 
ts on this sea, as well as of a fish-hook on those 
( Hvzantium, shows what a value was set upon this 
rate. 

The earrying trade of Central and Northern Asia, 
rhich even as early as the times of the Selencidae 
ad taken the roate of the Black Sea, became for 
v Greeks under the Romans, and during the earlier 
‘rue of the Lower Empire, a most important 
nth of commerce, 

The inroads of the Goths and Huns upon the 
rvinees of the Black Sea diverted in great mea- 
cr the Indian trade into other channels. When 
le route from Europe to India by the Red Sea was 
ut aff in consequence of Aegypt being under the 
evinion of the Arabs, commerce sought and ob- 
aned an outlet in another direction, and Constan- 
teple became the dep6t of Eastern trade. 

In the twelfth century Genoa owed her com- 
vevial prosperity to the overland trade with India, 
‘hich she carried on by means of her mercantile 
stablishments on the Euxine. 

5. Shape and Admeasurements,— The ancients 


expared this sea to a Scythian bow ; of which the | 


orth ¢oast between the Thracian Bosporus and the 
‘hasis constituted the bow, and the south coast the 





146; Plin. iv. 12.) 

In respect of dimensions as far as regards the 
circumference, and some transverse lines across it, 
they seem to have been sufficiently infurmed. But 
though Strabo knew its general dimensions, he has 
totally failed in point of form, for he imagined the 
west side from the Bosporus to the Borysthenes was 
a straight line, while at Dioscurias it formed a narrow 
deep gulf. (i. p. 125.) On the other hand, the 
fortn as given by Ptolemy (iii. 10) is very tolerable. 
He places the Phasis and Gulf of Varna opposite 
to each other, as they nearly are, and the widest 
part between the Bosporus and the Borysthenes. 
He also approaches the truth in the space between 
Carambis and Criumetopon, as well as their relative 
bearings. But his Maeotis is disproportionably 
large. (Rennell, Compar. Geog. vol. ii. p. 276.) 
Strabo (p. 124) places the narrowest distance be- 
tween Carambis and Criumetopon. [Canamnis. } 

The entire circuit of the Euxine, according to 
Rennell (/. ¢.), measured through the different points 
mentioned in the Periplus, and in the line that an 
ancient ship would have sailed to coast it, is 1,914 
geog. miles, and which turned into Roman miles in 
the proportion of 60 to 72 are equal to 2,392 M. P. 
It appears an extraordinary coincidence that 2.360 
M.P. should be the estimate of Agrippa, as reported 
by Pliny (iv. 12) for the circuit of the Euxine. 
Other estimates in Pliny (/.c.) are Varro 2,150; 
Mutianus 2,865; Artemidorns 2,619. Strabo 
(ii. p. 125) makes it out at 25,000 stadia, while 
Polybins (iv. 5) has 22,000 stadia. It is a remark- 
able fact that Polybius, quoted by Pliny (iv. 12) 
states that the distance between the Thracian and 
Cimmerian Bosporus on a straight line was 500 M. P., 
which agrees so well with the actual distance, that 
it proves the exact knowledge of the ancients on 
this point; and that they had a more accurate 
method of determining a ship's way than has been 
believed. The Periplus of Arrian addressed to 
Hadrian contains, according to Gibbon’s epigram- 
matic expression in his 42nd chapter, “whatever the 
governor of Pontus had seen from Trebizond to 
Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard, from Dioscurias 
to the Danube; and whatever he knew, from the 
Danube to Trebizond.” Thus, while Arrian gives much 
information upon the south and east side of the 
Enxine, in going round the north shore his intervals 
become greater, and his measurements Jess attended 
to. Rennell, in the second volume of the work 
already quoted, has identified most of the cities, 

ontories, and embouchures of rivers, that ap- 
pear in the Periplus. 

The area of the Black Sea differs but little from 
that of the Caspian. The Euxine and Maeotis, 
taken together, are about ,, larger than the 
Caspian. 

4. Physical Geography.— Polybius (iv. 39—43) 
has hazarded a prediction that the Euxine was 
doomed to" become, if not absolutely dry land, at any 
rate unfit for navigation. The reasoning by which 
he arrived at this conclusion is curious. Whenever, 
he says, an infinite cause operates upon a finite 
object, however small may be the action of the 
cause, it must at last prevail. Now, the basin of 


| the Enxine is finite, while the time during which 


the rivers flow into it, either directly or through the 

Palus Macotis, bringing with them their alluvial 

deposit, is infinite, and should it, therefore, be only a 

little that they bring, the result sary must 
L 
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ultimately come to pass. But when we consider 
jew creat the aecenuiulation is from the nioumerotnts 


streams tliat enipts themselves jute this basin, —- 
t tat ix, 
the 


sane 


catse—then it is tiamiest that not only 
imdefinite time, but speedily, wnat has been 
said will come to pass. 

He then strenetheas his position thas assumed, by 
stating that, according to all tradition, the Palus 
Mavotis, having been formerly a salt sea conjoined, 
it were, in the same basin (abpSous) with the 
Buxine, had then become a fresh-water lake of no 
greater depth of water than from five to seven 
fathoms, and no longer therefore navigable for larve 
withont the assisuuice of a pilot; and he 


ahs 


ships, 


further instances, as an evidence of the progress of 


his cause, the great bank (tauvia) 1,000 stadia long, 
Which appears in his time to have existed one day's 
sail of the mouths of the Danube, and upon which 
the sailors, while they thought themselves still out 
at sea, very often ran aground by night, and which 
was fumiliarly called by them o770y, or the breast, 
as in Latin the word “dorsum” was applied to the 
saine eer (Comp. Strab. i. p. 503 Aim, 
Mare. xxvi. 8. § 46.) Arrian makes no mention of 
this bank, ner can any traces of it be found now, 
Hither, therefore, the weight of water has been suf- 
ficient, at some time or other, to disperse this accu- 
mulation which it had before assisted to form, or 
the land at the mouth of the river lias so jnercased 
since the time when Polybius and Strabo wrote, 
that what was then a bank at a distance of thirty- 
five or torty mules (a moderate computation for a 
day's sail), has now become an integral part of the 
mainland, 

This opmion ef Polybius was not altogether new, 
Straten of Lampsacus (Strab. i. pp. 49, 50) held 
the saine view; indeed, he said more, According 
to him the Euxine very 
filling up with mud from the deposit of the rivers 
(TAous wAnpotata:), its water Was pertectly fresh, and 
would shortly be choked up; and its west side was 
already nearly in that state. 

However plausible the theery of Poelybius may be, 
there secius no probability of his anticipation being 
The depth of the Kuxine itself, and the 
cmstanut and vigerous rush of water through the 
comparatively straight, narrow, and deep passage of 
Constantinople, will always be sufficient to contain, 
or rather to Carry ot], muy deposit, however large, 
which the Danube, the drainage of so large a portion 
of Europe, or the Phasis, the Halvs and other Asiatic 
streains, or the mighty nvers of the North can bring 
countries through which they flow. 
(Journ. Geog. Suc. . i. pp. LOL—122; Lyell, 
Prine. of Creology, vol. - p. 24.) 

It has been thought that, at an epoch long an- 
terior to the histertcal ages, the Caspian and the 
Kuxine were united (eomp. Humboldt, asie Cen- 
vol. ji, p. 146). The physical traces of this 
easily have given rise te the fancies of the 
ancients connecting the Caspian with the Euxine 
by ineans of the river Vhasis (Ifecat. p. 92, Ed. 
Klansen), or throngh the Palus Maeotis (Strab. xi, 
p. 509), _ well as their traditions about the over- 
the swollen higher seas into those that 


CE. B. J.) 
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realised, 


dawn from the 


trie, 
ay 


puurt bie 4 uf 
were lower, 

EVA. [Cynerta.] 

EVAN. [Messusta, | 

EVAKCHUS (Etapyes), a river in Asia Minor, 
which, aceurding to Steph. LB. (s. cr. Kawmadoxia), 


how powertul and active is the operation of 


EXAMPAEUS 


formed the boundary between Paphiazenis ani (m. 


' Chaleis and Calydun, that 





padocia, (Comp, Plin. vi. 23 Memippaas, p. 174! 
ed. H tfinann.) {L.3] 
EVAS. [Laconta.] 


EVE’NUS (Efavos, less freqnentiv, Exe 
Fidhari or Fidharo), orizinaily called Lrournu 
(Avxopues). an important mver of Aetela, nox 
in the highest summit of Mt. Oetsa in the temo 
of the Bomienses, a subdivision of the AeteLan + 
of the Ophienses. (Strab. p. 451.) Diewrarss 
(61) was mistaken In saving that the Evecu ne 
in Pindus: Ptolemy (ii, 16. § 6) more corre 
places its source in Callidromus, which ts a gat 2 
Veta. Strabo relates that the Eveuus des nut bow 
at first through the territory of Ube Curetes, 
is the same Pleuronia, but more to tis 

it afterwards ture! 
the W. towards the plains in which Old I’k 
situated, and that it finally dows In a som 
rection into the sea, at the distance af 
froin the prumontory of Abtirriium. (strab. ; 
451, 460; comp. Thuc. i 83; Mei a 5, 
lin, iv. 3.) Its real direction however > Ss 
westerly, and afterwards 


re 


HS) 


Lt Se 


i) th 


kt re 


south-west. 


numerous torrents from the mountains throm 
which it flows, and in winter it becomes a ow 
able river, flowing with great rapidity, ana 

to cross On aecount of the creat stones whack © 
carried down by its stream. (** Eveni rapscae code.” 
Ov. Afet. ix. 104; Mloraydy wodAg@ «vucwverts @ 


twep tas bxOas aipouevor, Philo-tr. Jan. J 
16.) The Evenus is celebrated in 
account of the death of the centaur Nessus, wis 
slain by Hercules because he offered vieleace se 4 
naeira, as he carried her across this nver. Sos p 
Trach, 557.) This tale is, perhaps, only a: 


sh hae - . 
ale 2 = 
rh - 


_ of the impetuosity of the river, and @ the 
| to which unwary travellers are exjaned in crommy 


shalluw,—was then 





‘from it supplied the town of 





channel from the rise of the waters when + 

sudden showers. (Mure, Tour ia Greece, Ta + | 
170.) The river is said to have denved > Bo 
from Evenus, the son of Ares, and the & 
Marpessa. When his daughter was cate 
Idas, the son of Aphareus. be pursuni the mre 
but being unable to overtake bim he threw bites 
into the Lycormas, which was heneef 


= 4 


rrant cs 


amet him. (Apoiled. i. 7. § 8; Ow. /es, 519, a 
i, 2.18.) Its modern name of FidAars or Perko 
is derived from ide, the Romaie form vf “Owsr, 2 


is therefore 
‘Oqueis, the 
river rose. 


supposed by Leake to be a vestice 
ancient people whose termine ib 

(Leake, Nertiern f 
625; comp. p. 599.) From Evenus t: formec 
adjective Ereninus. (“ Matres Calrdeticce bse 
ninae,” Ov, Met. viil, 527.) 


(yrrece, Ton oh 


EVE’NUS (Efmvos), a small never of Mewa, 
flawing in a southern direction from Mount T 
inte the Elaeus Sinus, near Pitane. As #,arset 


Adranstuun ©. 2 
water, (Strib. xiii. p. 614; Plin. ¥. 32.) (L 5, 
EVORAS, [Tarcetvs.] 
EX, EXITANI. [Hex]. 
EXAMPAEUS (Efayraios, Herel. iv. 52 
a district of W. Scythia, between the Bory st brow 
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and the Hypanis. Among the Greeks # Was Gare 
the “Sacred Way” (‘Ipal d30i, sme real “Esrss 
‘OSo!). The Greek is probably not a tas ieee 
the Scythian word, which may be omoerted * 
the Indo-European pans peri “water,” (Nee 
farik, Sfoee. Alt, vol. i pp. Rhee 503} PFieew 


( Voyage dans les Steps D’ Astravian & os Cae com, 
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4.1. pp. 158. 186) places this district between | formed two separate municipal bodies, it is not cer- 
se Bog and the Dnieper, and identifies the spring | tain whether they oceupied different sites. It is 


{ utter water, of which Herodotus (iv. 81) speaks 
‘ith the Sinaya-woda, which falls into the Bog, 
« the village of Bogopol. Ritter ( Vorhaile, p.345) 
pects the bowl seen by Herodotus (1. c.) with the 
rarship of Buddha, in accordance with his theory 
é deriving the religion of Scythia from that of 
=i. The name of the king Ariantes he refers to 
iria, the country of the worshippers of Buddba in 
iria-Ractria, amd considers the vessel to have been 
cumg the offerings to that deity. [E. B. J.) 
EXCISUM, a place in Gallia, appears in the An- 
mine Itin, as the next place after Aginnum (4 gen) 
es road from Bordeaux to Argentomagus (Ar- 
weston). The distance is 13 Gallic leagues from 
\cieaum to Excisum. The Table gives the same 
vance. D'Anville (Notice, &c.) says that the site 
f Excisom is Ville Newve, which has succeeded to 
cuther and an older place, the monastery of which 


ras mamed Exsciense in the titles of the abbey of | 


Moussac, (G. L.] 
RZION GEBER (Tecrdw Udep, LXX). [Bu- 
siege; Ancana; Exvatit]} 


F. 


FA'BARIS, a river of the Sabines, mentioned under 
hat name by Virgil (Aen, vii. 715), who is copied 
w Vibius Sequester (p. 10), and Sidonius Apollinaris 
£p.i. 5), bat which, according to Servius, is the 
eve as the Farrarvs of Ovid (Afet. xiv. 330). 
this last is unquestionably the stream now called 
“arfa, which flows into the Tiber, a few miles above 
he Correse, and about 35 miles from Rome. It 
res name to the celebrated Abbey of Farfa, which 
ras founded in A.D. 681, and during the middle 
wee was one of the most famous monasteries in Italy. 
‘wi, Top. of Rome, p. 232.) [E. H. B.} 

FA'BLA, a town of Latium on the Alban Hills, 
cewn to us only from the mention, by Pliny, of the 
* Fabienses in Monte Albano” (iii. 5.8.9) It is at 
rat a plausible conjecture, that they occupied the 
ete of the modern village of Rocca di Papa, high 
p ou the Alban Mount, and on the road which led 
rat the lake to the temple of Jupiter, on the highest 
vammdt. (Gell, Top. of Rome, p.373 ; Nibby, Din- 
weed, vol. iii, p. 20.) LE. H. B.] 

FABRATE’RIA (¢a6parepia, Strab. v. p. 237: 
f4. Fabraternus: S. Giovanni in Carico), a city of 
lation, situated on the Via Latina, between Frusino 
«1 Aguinum, and near the confluence of the Liris with 
i Trerus or Sacco. (Strab. Lc. ; Jtin. Ant. pp. 303, 
B15.) It was originally a Volscian city, bat in B.C. 
$29 ut is mentioned as sending deputies to Rome, to 
sace itself under the protection of the republic 
iraitet the Samnites, who were at that time pressing 
= tm the valley of the Liris. (Liv. viii. 19.) We 
tear go mare of it till s.c. 124, when it was one of 
ie places at which a Roman colony was established 
©, Gracchus. (Vell. Pat. i. 15.) From this cir- 
castance probably arose the distinction, recognised 
40 by Pliny and by inscriptions, between the “ Fa- 
exterui nevi” and “ Fabraterni veteres” (Plin. iii. 5. 
» 9; Orell. Jnser. 101, 102), the latter being the 
nginal inhabitants of the municipium. It ia un- 
certain whether the colony referred to by the Liber 
¢ Coloniis is the same with that of Gracchus, or one 
@ later date, (Lib. Colon. p. 234.) But though 
the colonists and the old inhabitants appear to have 


clear that the Fabrateria of Strabo and the Itine- 
raries, which they place on the Via Latina, could not 
have occupied the site of the modern Falvaterra, a 
village on a hill some distance to the S. of the line of 
that road : and there seems little doubt from the in- 
scriptions found there that the ruins still visible on 
the right bank of the Liris, just below its junction 
with the Jolero or Sacco, are those of Fabrateria 
Nova. These ruins, which have been regarded by 
many writers as those of Fregellae [FreGcK..ar}, 
are situated in the territory of S. Giovanni in Carico, 
about three miles from Faleaterra and four from 
Ceprano;: they indicate a town of considerable im- 
portance, of which portions of the city walls are still 
extant, as well as the remains of a temple, and frag- 
ments of other buildings of reticulated masonry. 
Numerous portions of pavements, mosaics, and other 
ancient retnains have been also found on the spot. 
(Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 880; Chaupy, Maison d Ho- 
race, Vol. iii. p. 476 ; Mommsen, /nser. Regn. Neap. 
p- 234.) The site of Fabrateria Vetus is uncertain: 
it taay have occupied the same position as the modern 
Falvaterra ; but the discovery of inscriptions relat- 
ing to it at Ceccano, more than 12 miles higher up 
the valley of the Tolero, renders it probable that its 
site must be transferred thither. (Mommsen, /. c.) 
Cicero incidentally notices Fabrateria as a town on 
the Via Latina, where Antony and his friends had 
concocted plots against him (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 24): 
and Juvenal mentions it as a quiet and cheap country 
town, like the neighbouring Sora, where a good house 
could be obtained at a moderate price (Juv. iii. 224). 
Both these notices probably relate to the new town of 
the name, [E. H. B.} 
FAESULAE (¢awovAa, Ptol., App.; @aleodAa, 
Pol.; Eth, Fuesulanus: Fiesole), an ancient and im- 
portant city of Etruria, situated on a bill rising above 
the valley of the Arnus, about 3 miles from the modern 
city of Florence. The existing remains sufficiently 
prove that it must have been a place of consideration as 
an Etruscan city, and Silins Italicus alludes to it as 
eminent for skill in divination (viii. 477), a character 
which could never have attached to a place not of 
remote antiquity, but no mention of it is found in 
history previous to the Rornan dominion, nor do we 
know at what time or on what terms it submitted 
to the Roman yoke. The first mention of its name 
occurs in B. Cc. 225, during the great Ganlish War, 
when the invaders were attacked by the Roman 
army on their march from Clusium towards Faesualae. 
(Pol. ii. 25.) It again appears in the Second Punic 
War as the place in the neighbourhood of which 
Hanniba] encamped after he had crossed the Apen- 
nines and forced his way through the marshes in 
the lower valley of the Arnus, and from whence he 
advanced to meet Flaminius (who was then encamped 
at Arretium), before the battle of Trasymene. (Id. 
iti. 80, 82; Liv. xxii. 3.) Faesulae is described as 
at that time immediately adjoining the marshes in 
question, and it is probable that the basin of the 
Arno just below Florence was then still marshy and 
subject to inundations. [Arnus]. According to 
Florns (iii. 18. § U1), Faesulae was taken and 
ravaged with fire and sword during the Social War 
(n.c. 90—89): but it seerms more prohable that 
this did not take place till the great devastation of 
Etruria by Sulla, a few years later. It is certain 
that after that event Faesulae was one of the places 
selected by the dictator for the establishment of a 
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miumerous military colony (Cie. pro Muren. 24, in 
Cat, iii. 6. § 14), and, near 20 yeurs after, we find 
these colonists of Sulla, a factious and discontented 
body of men, giving the chief support to the revolu- 
tionary movements of Catiline, It was on this 
account that that leader made Faesulae the head- 
quarters of his military preparations under Manlius, 
and thither he betock himself when driven from 
Rome by Cicero. (Sall. Cat. 24, 27,30, 32; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 3; Cie. pro Muren. 24, in Cat. it. 6. § 14.) 
Here he organised a force of two legions, and cun- 
tinued to maintain his ground in the mountains near 
Faesulae, till, hemmed in by the armies of Metellus 
and Antonins, he was compelled to give battle to the 
latter near Pistoria. (Soll. Le. 56,57.) The curious 
levends coneerning Catiline, which have passed into 
the early chronicles of Florence, where he figures 
almost as a national hero (Malespini, /stor. Frorent. 
ce. L8—21), prove the deep itapression left: in this 
part of Etroria by the events connected with his 
fall. From this time we hear little more of Paesulae; 
it appears to have sunk into the condition of an 
ordinary municipal town under the Roman empire 
(lin. iii. 5. s. 8, vii. 13. 8. 2b; Ptol. iii, 1. § 47), 
and the growth of the neighbouring Florentia was 
probably unfavourable to its prosperity. But in the 
Gothic wars, after the fall uf the Western Empire, 
Faesulae again appears as a strong fortress, which 
was not reduced by Belisarius until after a long 
siege. (Procop. B. G. ii. 23, 24, 27.) 

In the middle ages Faesulae was reduced to insig- 
nificance by the growing power of the Florentines, 
and gradually fell into deeay. According to the 
ordinary histories of Florence (Machiavelli, Villani, 
&c.), it was taken and destroved by the Florentines 
in aA. p. 1010, but much doubt has been thrown 
on this statement by modern historians. Fiesole 
is now a mere Village, though retaining its episcopal 
rank and ancient cathedral. 

The ruins of Faesulac, especially the remains of 
its ancient walls, confirm the accounts of its having 
been an important Etruscan city. Large portions of 
these walls, constructed in the same style with those 
of Volaterrae and Cortona, though of somewhat less 
Thassive masonry, were preserved till within a few 
Years, and seine parts of them are stall visible, The 
whole circuit however was Jess than two miles in 
extent, forming a somewhat quadrangular enclosure, 
which occupicd the whole summit of the hill, an 
advanced post or battress of the Apennines, rising 
to the height of more than 1000 fvet ubove the valley 
of the Arnus. The highest point, now oceupied by 
the convent of SS. Francesco, formed the Arx of the 
ancient city, and appears to have been fortified by 
successive tiers of walls, in the same style as those 
which encircled the city itself. Within the circuit 
of the walls are the remains of the ancient theatre, 
which have been as yet but imperfectly excavated ; 
but there appears no doubt that they are of Roman 
date and construction, though this theatre is re- 
peatedly referred to by Niebuhr as a monument of 
Etruscan greatness. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 130, 135; 
Micali, Ant. Pop, Ital. vol. i. p. 152; Dennis, 
Etruria, vol. ii. p. 127.) Near it was discovered a 
Curious cistern or reservoir for water, probably of 
Ktrnusean date, roofed in by converging layers of 
stone, so arranged as to form a rude kind of vaulting. 
Of the numerous minor objects of antiquity that 
have been found on the site of Faesulae, the most 
interesting is a bas-relief of a warrior of very ancient 
style, aud one of the most curious specimens of early 
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Etruscan art. It is figured by Micali (pl. i fz. "} 
All the remains of antiquity at Faesiiae ar fu 
described by Dennis (Lc. pp. 119—13u).  [EHL) 
FALACRINUM (Phalacrine, Suet.). a tus 
and station on the Via Salaria, in the Sabine te. 
tory, and in the heart of the Apenuines, 16 MP. 
north of Interocrea, (/tin. Ant. p. 307; Tab. Pre) 
It is noticed as the birthplace of the empens \~ 
asian, but was a mere village (“views moth a st 
Vesp. 2). Its site is fixed by the cistanxe ov 
froin Antrodoca, at a spot just below the mar 
town of Civita Reale, where there exists an ance 
church mentioned in documents of the middie 2 
as S. Silrestro in Falacrino. The name & fox 
erine is still found in the 14th century, as ote 1 
Villages from which the town of Cirita Aral 
peopled, (Holsten. Not. ad Clor. p. 118; DAs, 
Analyse Geogr. de U}talie, p. 167.) (LE. 
FALE'RLA or FALE'RIO (£th. Faleress < 
Falerionensis: Fallerona), a town of Picennt « << 
leit bank of the river Tinna, about 20) mies 72 
the sea. We learn very little about it from ances 
authors, but the Falerienses (written in ont Ms 
Falarienses) are mentioned by Pliny amung the s=- 
nicipal towns of the interior of Picerum: a>! ‘» 
“ Falerionensis acer” is noticed ameng the * atc 
Piceni” in the Liber Colouiarum. (Wlin. &i 15. + {+ 
Lib. Colon, p.256.), But its existence as a or- 
siderable municipal town, with its luca] sate = 
magistrates, is attested by inscriptions of the it s 
Domitian, Hadrian, and the Autonines: as fe. » 
by the ruins still visible on the left bank a > 
Tenna, about a mile below the modem vidas’ « 
Falierona, among which those of a thestre ani a2- 
phitheatre are the most conspicuous, The $z=>" 
has been recently cleared out, and the exestat = 
have brought to light many statues sed «tier 
cient fragments, as well as the architecturs! taz=> 
of the building itself, in good preserrana (‘¥ 
Minicis, in the Ann. dell’ Inst. 1839, 2p 5: 
From one of the inscriptions discovered bere we == 
that the territory of Faleria bordered on tha: ¢ 
Firmum, and that it had received a cohny of vere 
uoder Augustus. (Orvll. Jnser. 3118.) As 
mentions its forum, capitolium, &e. (Ik Me 
le. p.49.) The correet designation of t3¢ 22 
appears to have been * Falerienses ex [rw 
another inscription gives the fon Faerie @ fer 
rione fur the name of the town, which ts prevt >. 4 
the modern Fallerone, [EB » 
FALE’RIA or FALE’SIA, a port on the coax € 
Etruria, nearly opposite to the islind of lim. a= 
little to the eastward of the prunentory of I> 
Jonium. It is mentioned by Ratilins, in bus e7K" 
along this coast (/tin. i. 37 1—3S1)), ander the se 
of Faleria: but in the Maritime Itinerars (p 3!) 
the name is written Falesia, which ayprar 9 =? 
been the prevalent form, as the Portus Fares. © 
Porto Falese, is repeated}y mentioned ip the T= * 
ages until it became so choked with sata a» to ve" 
it useless. (Targioni-Tozzetti, Viagai alia fos 
vol. iv.) It was situated at the entrance 4 9 
extensive lagoon or padule, which, in the te 2 
Rutilius, was converted into a fishjmd [EH S, 
FALERII (arépiot, Strab.; Garepior, Dero 
Steph. B., Ptol.: Eth. @adlonos, Falixas: Ste Now 
di Falleri), an ancient and powerful ats of Les 
situated in the interior of that coantry, a fe" 
W. of the Tiber, and N. of Mount Soracte Fi 4 
pears in historical times, and when it Dnt S'* 
into collision with the Roman power, as 4 [2™Y 
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ftrusean city; and there is even much reason to 
lieve that it was at that time one of the twelve 
ties which cermposed the Etruscan confederation. 
‘Evrae, p. 864.) But there is much difficulty 
rch regard to its origin; many ancient writers con- 
‘Srring in representing the population as one different 
met the rest of the Etruscan nation. A tradition, 
uiopted by Dionysius and Cato, ascribed to them an 
teove or Pelasgic origin; and the former author 
apressly tells us that even in his day they retained 
wwe traces of this descent, and especially that the 
warship of Juno at Falerii was in many points si- 
vular to that of the famous Argive Juno, (Dionys. 
. 21; Cato, ap. Plin. tii, 5 5. 8; Steph. B. s. v. 
raiweos.) The poets and mythographers went a 
‘ey further, and ascribed the direct foundation of 
rari to a certain Halesus or Haliscus, a son of 
Avamemnon, whose name they connected with Fa- 
weus, the ethnic appellation of the inhabitants of 
olert, (Serv, ad Aen. vii. 695; Ovid, Fast, iv. 
3, Amor, ui, 13, 31; Solin. 2.§ 7.) Strabo speaks 
t the Faliscans (whom he represents as inhabiting 
eo towns, Falerium and Faliscum) as, according to 
“see authors, a peculiar people distinct from the 
‘trascans, and with a language of their own (v. p. 
166); but this was certainly not the case in his 
ay, when all this part of Etruria was completely 
swuanised. If any dependence can be placed on 
sew statements they seem to indicate that Falerii, 
ie Carre, was essentially Pelasgic in its origin; and 
si, though it had fallen, in common with the other 
“es of Southern Etruria, into the hands of the 
“mecans properly so called, it still retained in an 
wvusual degree its Pelusgic rites and customs, and 
wa a Pelasgic dialect. But it is strange to find, 
c the other hand, that some points seem to connect 
 Falecans more closely with the neighbouring 
wens: thas, the very same Juno who is identified 
nt the Argive Hera, was worshipped, we are told, 
sweet the na:ne of Jano Curitis or Quiritis, and re- 
revated as armed with a spear. (Tertull. Apol. 24; 
eater, fnacr. p, 308.1.) The four-faced Janus also 
Jauny Quadrifrons ), who was transferred from Fa- 
ou to Rome (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 607.), would seem 
‘pont to a Sabine connection: there is, at least, no 
her evidence of the worsbip of this deity in Etruria 
~tius to the Rornan conquest. 
le this as it may, it is certain that daring the 
‘sorcal period Falerii appears as a purely Etruscan 
‘y. It is first mentioned in Roman history in B. c. 
Ji, when the Falisci and Veientes lent their sup- 
wt to the Fidenates in their revolt against Rome, 
ai their combined forces were defeated by Cornelius 
ous. (Liv. iv. 17, 18.) From this period till 
» fall of Veii we find the Faliscans repeatedly sup- 
wnmg the Veientes against Rome; and when the 
exe of Veii was at length regularly formed, they 
i their utmost to induce tke other cities of Etruria 
‘take a general effort for its relief. Failing in 
«*, a6 well as in their own attempts to raise the 
“=, they found themselves after the capture of 
«1 exposed single-handed to the vengeance of the 
omaua, and their capital was besieged by Camillus. 
© tory of the schoolmaster and the generous con- 
ort of the Roman general is well known: it is pro- 
we that this tale was meant to conceal the fact 
wat Falerii was not in reality taken, but the war 
woutuated by a treaty, which is represented by the 
‘ima historians as a “ deditio” or surrender of 
ver city, (Liv. v. 8, 13,19; Plat. Camill. 9, 10; 
Ascye, Fr. Mai, xiii. 1,2; Diod. xiv. 96; Flor. i. 
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12.) From this time the Faliseans continued on 
friendly terms with Kome till n.c. 356, when thev 
joined their arms to the Tarquinians, but their allied 
forces were defeated by the dictator C. Marcius Ru- 
tilus; and the Faliscans appear to have obtained a 
fresh treaty, and renewed their friendly relations 
with Rome, which continued unbroken for more than 
60 years from this time. But in n.c. 293 we find 
them once more joining in the general war of the 
Etruscans against Rome. They were, however, 
quickly reduced by the consul Carvilius, and though 
they obtained at the time only a truce for a year, 
this appears to have led to a permanent peace. (Liv. 
vii. 16, 17, x. 46, 47; Diod. xvi. 31; Frontin, Strat. 
ii, 4.) We have no account of the terms on which 
this was granted, or of the relation in which they 
stood to Rome, and we are wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand the circumstance, that, after the close of 
the First Punic War, in B.c. 241, long after the 
submission of the rest of Etruria, and when the Ro- 
man power was established without dispute through- 

out the Italian peninsula, the Faliscans ventured 

single-handed to defy the arms of the Republic. 

The contest, as might be expected, was brief; not- 

withstanding the strength of their city, it was taken 

in six days; and, at once to punish them for this 

rebellion, and to render all such attempts hopeless 

for the future, they were compelled to abandon their 
ancient city, which was in a very strong position, 
and establish a new one on a site easy o! access. 
(Liv. Zpit. xiz.; Pol. i. 65; Zonar. viii. 18; Oros, 
iv. 11; Eutrop. ii. 28.) 

This circumstance, which is mentioned only by 
Zonaras, is important as showing that the existing 
ruins at Sta. Maria di Falleri cannot occupy the 
site of the ancient Etruscan city, the position of 
which must be sought elsewhere. The few subse- 
quent notices in history must also refer to this second 
or Roman Falerii; and it was here that a colony was 
established by the triumvirs which assumed the 
title of “ Colonia Janonia Faliscorum,” or “ Colonia 
Falisca.” (Plin. iti. 5.8.8; Lib. Colon. p. 217; 
Grater, Jnser. p. 288.1.) It does not, however, 
appear to have ever risen into a place of importance; 
and, notwithstanding its cognomen of Junonia, it is 
evident that the ancient temple of Juno on the site 
of the abandoned city was that which continued to 
attract the votaries of religion. (Ovid, Amor. iii, 13. 
6.) The period of its complete decay is unknown. 
The Tabula still notices “ Faleros” (by which the 
Roman town is certainly meant) as situated 5 miles 
from Nepe, on the road to Ameria; and it retained 
its episcopal see as late as the Ilth century. But 
in the middle ages the advantages of strength and 
security again attracted the population to the origi- 
nal site; and thus a freah city grew up on the ruins 
of the Etruscan Falerii, which ultimately obtained 
the name of Civita Castellana, (Nibby, Diatorné 
di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 23—26.) The site of the Ro- 
man Falerii (which was about 4 miles distant from 
Civita Castellana, and 5 from Nepé) is now wholly 
deserted, with the exception of a single farm-house, 
and an ancient ruined church, still called Sta. Maria 
di Falleri. But a large portion of the ancient walls, 
with their gates and towers, still remains ; and though 
obviously not of very early date, they have coutri- 
buted to the mistake of several modern writers, who 
have not paid sufficient attention to the distinction 
between the earlier and later Falerii, and have thus 
regarded the existing remains at Falleré as those of 
the celebrated Etruscan city. But all accounts 
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agree in describing the Falerii bestezed by Camillus, 
as well as the city taken by the Romans in B. c. 
241, as a place of great nataral strength, a character 
wholly inapplicable to the site of Falleri, the walls 
of which are on one side easily exposed to attack, 
just as the site of the new city is described by Zo- 
naras (evepodos, Zonar. Lc.), On the other hand, 
this description applies pertectly to Cirtta Castel- 
lana; and there can be little or no doubt that the 
opinion first put furward by Claver, and since adopted 
by many antiquarians, correctly regards that place 
as the representative of the Etruscan or original Fa- 
lerii. No other ancient remains are visible there, 
except a few fragments of the walls; but these are 
of swore ancient style of construction than those of 
Faller, and thus confirm the view that they are 
vestizes of the Etruscan city. (For a full discussion 
of this point, sce Nibby, Dintornd di Roma, vol. ii. 
pp. 15—30: and Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. pp. 114 
—147.) Gell and Miller, the two chief authorities 
who were misled into placing the Etruscan city at 
Falleri, were thus led to regard Civita Castellana 
as the site of Fescennium, a town of far inferior im- 
portance; though the former himself admits that 
that place would correspond better with the descrip- 
tions of Falerii, (Gell, Zop. of Rome, pp. 235— 
240; Miller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 110.) 

The site of Cietta Castellana, indeed, is not only 
one of great strength, from the vast and deep ra- 
vines which surround it on almost all sides, but 
atlurds space fur a city of considerable extent ; and 
the population and power of the ancient Falerii are 
attested by the fact that, in its last hopeless straggle 
against the Roman power, it is said to have lost 
15,000 men in the field. (Oros. iv. 11; Eutrop, ii. 
2s.) The existing walls of Roman Falerii enclose 
ainuch smaller space, being only about 2300 yards 
in cireuit, and could therefore never have belonged 
toa city of the first class. (Gell, p. 241.) They 
are, however, of interest, from their excellent pre- 
servation, and present one of the best specimens ex- 
tant of Roinan fortification: they are flanked at 
short intervals by projecting square towers, which 
are most numerous ou the two sides where they 
stand completely in the plain, and mach fewer on 
the S. side of the city, where the wall borders on a 
siiall ravine, and is protected by the nature of the 
ground, The gateways, of whiel: several remain in 
good preservation, are regularly arched, and the 
masoury of the walls themselves has throughout a 
character of regularity wholly different from any of 
those of ancient Etruscan origin, 

The territory of Fulerii appears to have been in 
ancient tines extensive and fertile. Ovid, whose 
Wite Was a native of the place, speaks of the “ pomi- 
feri Falisci,” and of the rieh pastures in which its 
cattle were fed. (Ovid, Amor. iii. 13.1.) It was 
celebrated also for its sausages, which were known 
as “ventres Falisci,” and were considered to rival 
those of Lucania. (Varr. Z. L. v. 111; Martial, iv. 
46. 8.) 

There is no doubt that Faliseus was only the 
ethnic form derived from Fualerii, and the Falisci 
usually mean the inhabitants of that city. Those 
writers, indeed, who speak of the Falisci as a sepa- 
rate people, ascribe to them the possession of two 
cities, Falerii and Fescennium (Dion. Hal. i. 21); but 
the latter appears te have been a place of inferior ime 
portance, and was probably a mere dependency of 
Falerti in the days of its power. There is, however, 


much duticulty in a passage of Strabo (v. p. 226) in 
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“which he speaks of “ Falerii and Faliseum™ = tes 
separate towns; and both Solinas and Stephacus 4 
| Byzantium seem to acknowledce Lue same aistimcuen 
Little dependence can, indeed, be placed aren tx 
accuracy of these two last authorities; ani the fy 
liscum of Strabo (if it be not merely a missle ir 
Fescennium) may probably be the sume pace wort 
he again alludes to shortly after as * Amon fe 
liscum” (Alxouppadionor), and descritm = = 
tuated on the Flaminian Way between Rome ad 
Ocriculi. No other author mentions a toes cf “ts 
name, but the “ Aequi Falisci” are menticord »a 
by Virgil and Silius Italicus. (Virg. Ace v= #2), 
Sil. Ital. vii. 491.) Ancient commentiton apr 
to have understood the epithet of Aegui as 4 mrs 
one, signifying “ just” (Serv. ad Aen Le.): ens 
Niebuhr supposes it to indicate a national canezt 
with the Aequians (vol. i. p. 72): but there cu » 


perition of the people, and was equivalent nent 5 
“ Faliscans of the Plain.” It seems, bowerer. 2 
possible to understand this, as Muller h» ow 
( Etrusker, vol. i. p. 100), a3 referring tw the ste 4 
the new city of Falerii. {It is far tore protatie za 
the plain on the banks of the Tiber was mea:; a 
this would agree with the statement of Strad), tt 
places his “ Aequam Falixcum”™ on the Fans 


or borgo may have grown up, during the dant: 
ages of Rome, within the Faliscan territors, ot u 


neither of which was situated on the ine ¢ t# 
high road. Unfortunately the passage af Nr» ¥ 


posed are altogether satisfactory. (See Krxx. o 
loc.) 

The coins ascribed by earlier numismatics » Fe 
lerii belong in fact to Elis, the inscription ot eo 
being FAAEIQN, the ancient Dune fm tfc 
digamma prefixed. [Exis.} FEHR 

FALERNUS AGER, a district of ternnrt u Ut 
northern part of Campania, extending from toe Me 
sican hiils to the N. bank of the Vultumus li t# 
celebrated for its fertility, and particulacts fe us 
excellence of its wine, which is extolled by the bea 
writers, especially by Horace, as surpassing al 
then in repute. (Hor. Carm. i. 20. 10, i. 3s. &. 
Virg. G. ii. 94; Sil. Ital. vii. 162—165; Propet 7- 
6. 73; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8; Strab. v. pp. 234. 43: 
Athen. i. pp. 26,27.) It is probable that the Gao 
in question derived its name onginally frm a hs 
of the name of Faleria, but no mention of suck = 
in history: and it was a part of the domain « (<a 
until its conquest by the Romans, who, after the i734 
battle at the foot of Mount Vesuvius in a6 5#. 
annexed the whole district N. of the Valin = 
the Roman domains, and shortly after dew & 
lands thus acquired amang the ians. (Liv. 
11,12.) In pe 295 a coluny was fame ¥ 
Sirmessa, immediately adjoining the Faleman a4 
(Liv. x. 21), but it does not appear that Gr 
was annexed to it: nor do we know to which of Oe 
neighbouring cities this favoured tract behncs 
municipal purposes. In p.c. 217 the whol cxtrt 
was laid waste by the Carthaginian ceralty O 
Maharbal, (Liv. xxii. 13.) 

On this oceasion Livy distinctly tells us tat & 
“ Palernus ager” which was thus ravaged exter" 
as far as the Aquae Sinuessanar, and alae! & ** 
the gates of Sinuessa itself: shortly atterwan’ (/* 
15) he speaks of the Falernus aga @ * 


little doubt that in reality it referred to the ptr! | 


Way, where it is natural enough that a larre coc 


tinct both from the more ancient and later face | 


obviously corrupt, and none of the emendaiae: 3 
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om the “Campanus ager” by the Vulturnus, It | 14. 5.19; Mel. ii, 4. §5: Lib. Colon. p. 256; 
vilear, therefore, that he used the term in the full | Orell. Jnser. 83, 1535, 3143, 3969.) 
itent given to it above. Pliny, on the contrary, It was at the period of the establishment of this 
spears to apply the name in a much more restricted | colony that the city was adorned with a basilica, 
vse: he describes the “ager Falernns” as lying | of which Vitruvius, as we Jearn from himself, was 
a the left hand as one proceeded from the Pons | the architect (Vitruv. v. 1. §6), and to the same 
achgautms to the Colonia Urbana of Sulla” (xiv. 6. | period belongs the triumphal arch of white marble, 
8}; which would exclude all the space between erected in honour of Augustus, which still forms 
«Via Appia and the Vultarnus, The exact limits one of the gates of the city on the Flaminian Way 
the district cannot be fixed with certainty: the | (Eustace, Class. Tour, vol. i. p. 287; Orell. Jnser. 
um was probably used in a narrower or a wider | 602). Claudian, Sidonius, and the Itineraries at- 
“we, sometiines with reference to the especial wine- | test the continued importance of Fanum, as it was 
ming district, sometimes to the whole of the fertile | commonly called, throughout the period, and it is 
ati an the N. of the Vulturnus. probable that, like most of the cities on the Fla- 
Vinny telis us that the Falernian wine was in his | minian and Aemilian Ways, it retained some degree 
iy already declining in quality, from want of care | of prosperity long after the other towns of the pro- 
the caltreation; the choicest kind was that called | vince had fallen into decay. (Claudian, én VJ. 
scstiunum, from a village of that name, probably | Cons. Hon. 500 ; Itin. Ant. pp. 126, 615; Sidon. 
called in honour of Sulla, who had established a | Apoll. Ep. i. 5). But the city suffered severely in 
bay in this district. (Plin. xiv. 6.) Immediately | the Gothic wars, and its walls, which had been 
jeang the Falernus ager was the “ Statanus | erected by Augustus, were destroyed by Vitizes. 
wr” the wine of which is already noticed by Strabo, (Procop. B. G. iii. 11.) The modern city of Fano 
d this had in the time of Pliny attained even to a | contains about 8000 inhabitants; it has no other 
jenonty over the true Falernian. (Plin. é.¢.; | relics of antiquity besides the arch above mentioned, 
mae ¥. pp. 234, 243; Athen. i. p. 26.) The exact | and a few inscriptions. [E. H. B.} 
aatin of this district is unknown: but it appears FANUM FUGITIVI, a station on the Flaminian 
have bordered on the Falernian territory on the | Way, between Interamna (Zerni) and Spoletium 
 sule and that of Cales on the other. (Spoleto). (/tin. Hier. p. 613.) It seems to have 
Pany also mentions (/.¢.) a village called Cediae | coincided with the spot now called la Somma, at 
Cacdiwe in this district, which he places 6 miles | the highest point of the pass between Interamna and 





» Sinuesaa: it is evidently the same place which | Spoletium. [E. H. B.} 
we came to the “ Caeditiae Tabernae” on the Via| FANUM MARTIS, in Gallia Transalpina. 1. 
je, inentioned by Festus (p. 45. ed. Miiller). Mentioned in the Not, Imp., gave the name of Pagus 


As inscription preserved in the neighbouring | Fanomartensis to a great part of the modern Hainau 
en uf Carmela notices the “coloni Caedicianei” | in the kingdom of Belgium. The Fanum Martis 
eether with the Sinuesani. (Mommeen, /. R. N. | was in the territory of the Nervii, and in the division 
31.) [E. H. B.] of Belgica Secunda. Fammars near Valenciennes, 
FALISCL [Facert.] in the French department of Nord, is the site of 
FANUM FORTUNAE (¢avov oprotva:, Ptol.; | Fanam Martis. Fanum was the residence of the 
 lephe rHs Téx Hs, Strab.: Eth. Fanestris: Fano), | praefectus of the Laeti Nervii, as we may conclude 
uty of Umbria, situated on the coast of the | from the Notitia. The remains of a large building 
tsatic on the left bank of the river Metaurus, | of the Roman period have been discovered at 
‘wen Pisaurum (Pesaro) and Sena Gallica | Fammars. 

ungngha). It was here that the Via Flarninia, 2. The Ant. Itin. places a Fanum Martis on the 
~wendhog the valley of the Metaurus from Forum | road from Alauna to Condate Redonum (Rennes), 
‘wprunii, joined the line of road which led along | between Cosedia and Fines. D'Anville conjectures 

* comet from Ancona and Picenum to Ariminum, | that Fanum Martis may be the commanding po- 
tia, Ant. pp. 100, 126.) It is evident that the | sition of Mont-martin, which is on the line of the 
"2 mist originally have derived its name from | Roman road. Walckenaer fixes it at a place called 
}eanent temple of Fortune: but of this we have | Janie ; and Ukert (p. 487), at Le Faouet, The 
jaccoant, nor do we know whether it existed prior | position we may assutne to be unknown, 

tae Reman conquest of this part of Italy. There The Table places Fanum Martis between Reginca 
wt, however, have soon grown up a considerable | and Condate. If the position of Reginea were cer- 
*) Gpen the spot, as soon as the Flaminian Way | tain, perhaps that of Fanum Martis might be found. 

« cotppleted ; and in the Civil War of n.c. 49, | D'Anville supposes this Fanum Martis not to be the 
‘Sat it mentioned by Caesar as a place of im- | same as that mentioned in the Antonine Itin. between 
tance which he hastened to occupy with one | Alauna and Condate, and he fixes it at Dinan ; but 
wet, immediately after his advance to Ariminum. | Walckenaer, who supposes Reginea to be Granville, 
am, B.C. i. 11.) For the same reason, in A.p. | fixes Fanum Martis at Janse, G. L.) 

) the generals of Vespasian made it their head- FANUM MINERVAE, in Gallia, is placed by 
wfters for some time before they ventured to | the Anton. Itin. on the road from Durocortorum 
‘enpt the pawage of the Apennines, and advance | (Hetms) to Divodurum (Metz), and 14 Gallic 
sm Rene, (Tac. Hist. iii. 50.) These are the | leagues from Durocortorum. The same place seems 
‘vy cocasions on which it figures in history; but | to be intended by the corrupt word Tenomia, as 
» barn that it received a colony under Augustus, | D'Anville has it, or Fanomia, as Waickenaer has it, 
t appears to have become from thenceforth one | in the Table, which places it 19 from Keims. We 
the mast flourishing and considerable towns in | may either correct the distance 14 in the Itin., or 
“ pertof Italy. Its colonial rank is attested by | suppose a station to be omitted, for the purpose of 
~ripthama, on which it bears the title of “ Colonia | making the Itin, agree with the Table, wisich seems 

a Fanestris,” or “Colonia Julia Fanum For- | to have the true distance. — 
cw, ae well as by Mela and Plipy. (l'lin. iii. ‘The site of the Fanum is supposed to be Cheppe, 


FANUM VACUNAE. 


and near the camp 


(G. LJ 


So4 


on the line of the Roman road, 
called the camp of Attila, 
FANUM VACUNAE, [Dicext1. ] 
FANUM VENERIS. [Porres Veneris.] 
FANUM VOLTUMNAE, a place in Etruria, at 
which it was the custom of the Etruscans to hold 
the general meetings of the deputies from the dif- 
ferent states of the confederation. (Liv. iv. 23, 61, 
v.17, vi,2.) It is evident, from ite name, that it 
was originally a temple or sanctuary, and it is even 
probable that the meetings jn question had at first a 
purely sacred character, but eradually assumed a 
political signification, There is no reason to suppose 
. there was ever a fvien upon the spot, though there 
appears to have been a kind of fair at these annual 
nieetings, at which traders assembled from the neigh- 
bouring parts of Italy. (Liv. vi. 2.) The situation 
of this national sanctuary is nowhere indicated, nor, 
indeed, does any mention of it occur after the fall of 
Etruscan independence : hence the sites which have 
been assigned to it are wholly conjectural. The opi- 
Hien most commonly received would place it at Ve- 
terbo: others have tixed it at Castel d Asso, in the 
same neighbourhood ; and Deunis places it at Monte 
Fiascone, 9 wiles from Bolsena, on the banks of the 
lake which derives its name froin that city. There 
are certainly circumstances which would appear to 
connect the Fanum Voltumnae with Volsinii, and 
render it probable that it was somewhere in that 
neighbourhood. (Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. pp. 516— 
522.) [E. H. B.] 
FARFARUS. [Fananis. ] 
FAUSTINO'POLIS, a town in the south of Cap- 
peulocia, about 12 miles south of Tyana. It was 
named after the empress Faustina, the wite of M. 
Aurelius, who died there ina village, which her bus- 
band, by establishing a colony in it, raised to the 
rik of a town under the naine of Faustinopolis, 
(Jul. Capitol If. Ant. Philos. 26.)  Hierocles (p. 
700) assigns the place to Cappadocia Secunda, and 
it is mentioned 
Jtineraries. The exact position of the town has not 
yet been ascertained, but it must bave been close to 
the detiles of the Ciliciun gates. i. 8. 
FAVE'NTIA (@a0vevria, Ptol.; baBertia, Steph. 
B.: Ath. Faventinus: Faenza), a city of Gallia 
Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 10 miles 
fron Forum Cornelii (7mels), and the same dis- 
tance from Forum Livii (/ orl). (Blin. iii. 15. 
§& 20; Strabo ve p. 217; Pol. ni, 1. § 46 5 Jtin. 
Ant. pp. 126, 287.) It is noted in history as the 
place where Carbo and Nerbanus were defeated with 
yreat loss by Metellus, the general of Sulla, in B. ec. 
82. (Appian, B.C. 1. 91; Vell. Pat. ii. 28; Liv. 
pit, Ixxxvil.) With this exception, we find little 
notice of it in history; but it appears to have been, 
under the Roman empire, a tanicipal town of some 
cousideratioa, and, in common with many of the 


b $54 i e e é | 
other cities on the Via Aemilia, continued to retain | 


its prosperity down to a late period, 
s. 50; Spartian, Madr. 75 Capit. Ver. by Procop, 
B.G ii, 3; [tin, Hier, p. 616.) Its territory was 
peeulturly favourable to vines, and, 
Varroa, exceedal all 
qrautity of wine produced. 
Colum. ii, 3. § 


(Plin, vii. 49. 


according to 
otber districts in Lualy 4h thie 
(Varr. Jet. 2. i 2 2 $7 or 

$2.)  Silius bialiaa: on the other 
hand, speaks of it as crowned with pines (viii. 
598). In the time of Pliny, Faventia was cele- 
brated for its mauafactures of dinen, which was 
cousilered to surpass all others in whiteness. (Plin. 
xix. 1.8.2.) We learn tom the Itineraries that 


also in the Antonine and Jerusalet | 








| _ e 
Etruria, but we learn from other auth 





FERENTINUM, 


across road led from hence across the Apern 
direct to Florentia in the valley af the Amn » 
distance of 70 miles. (/t#n. dat. p 283.) 
intermediate stations are unknown, bat the ned 
must evidently have ascended the valley 4 the 
Lamone (the Anemo of Pliny), which teres me 
the walls of Fuenzea. bi 

FECYI JUGUM, on the sonth mast of 
near Agatha (Agde), is mentioned by Avieum cc 
Mons Setius [BLascon ]:— 


3 


am | 


i pe 
he * my 


“ Feeri pnenm 
Radice fusa in usque Taurum perunet 


Taurus seems to be the E°tang de Tex, on « 


of which there is a range ot hills calied * be fx 
Feguie.” (Ukert, Gallien, p. 119.) (Gi) 
FELSINA. [Bononta. ] 


het -" 


FELTRIA ( Feltre), a town of Venetia, bata 
contines of Rhaetia, and included within that pros 
according to the later distributien of lair. b 
situated ‘about 3 miles from the river Prare { Pave 
Inscriptions prove it to have been a meuici; 


ipa) tan. 
some importance under the Roman Eniyare. amt © 
can be little doubt that we should read * Peso’ 
for the “ Fertini” who are enumerated 67 
among the “ Rhaetica oppida” wine were compres 
within the tenth region of Italy. (Pin. in 19+: 
Orell. Jnser. 993, 3084; Cassiod.v, 9.) The Is 
raries give a cross road from Opitergiam (t/er 
to Feltria, and thence through the Val Sex: 
Tridentum (Trent). (/tin, Ant. p. 280.) (b 
FENNI, a population of the mth 
eastern parts of Europe, first mentioned bs 
( Germania, 46), as one different from amd cu 
to these of Germania. In Ptolemy, the 
author who gives their name, the form & 
The extent to which the Feuni coincided 
modern Laps of Lapland, rather than with 12 
of Finland (or vice versd), 15 couskerr! 
the articles Sirones, ScyTuta, and SakMaTu. 4& 
present the name alone will be noticed. Lt oe -> 
to the same language with the word dst =/ 
men (q.v.), Viz. the German; and, of tas, & 2 
Scandinavian branch. Fina is not the save 
which either the Finlanders or the Laplaairr + 
themselves, It is the term by which tier are tom 
to the Northmen, This helps to reniy the <a» 
ment that the chief sources of the inieme 
the classical writers concerning the bau 
German. (Kt b 
FERE’NTINUM or FERE'NTIU M (eepertire 
Strab. v. p.226; Seperria, Prol. iii. 1. $50; fers 
a city of Etruria, situated on the N. « 2 ibe Car 
range, about 5 miles distant from the Titer. 
same distance from the modem city af ) #er%. 
is not mentioned in history during the po 
Etruscan independence, and must probaby hate = 
then a mere dependency of Voluniil: Maw spo 
of it as one ot the smaller towns m the wie 4 
ities 


te 


7 480) 


m1 

ao 
‘ 
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ams 


thee 


us from existing remains, that if mtst gare Ge 
his time a flourishing municipal town: ) 1h 
notices the excellent quality of the stone from 
neighbuurhood, and the numerons states 4 © 
monuments hewn out of this matenal wiucs &oo—* 
the town itself (Vitruy. ii. 7. §4. lac 
with most of the cities of Etruria, it had ro*: 
Roman colony before the end of the Rep: 

did not ebtain the title of a cobs: 
both by Vitruvius and Tacitas, a inane} 


Colon. p. 2169 Vitrev. Le: Tac. Hist. L sty 
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as 


brived some di PERENTINUM. FERENTINUM. 895 
f the Emperor Got from being the birth-place | that people against Rome in n. c. 361, but was taken 
ruscan — who was of a noble and | by assault by the Roman consuls. (Liv. vii. 9.) In 
also thar ualy (Suet. Oth. 1; Tac. L ¢.):| the last revolt of the Hernici, on the contrary, Fe- 
aggre temple of ; rentinum was one of the three cities that refused to 
Etruscan godd F ortune, i. e. probably of | join in the defection from Rome, and which were re- 
v. 53). All the. Nursis or Nortia (Tac. Ann, | warded for their fidelity by being allowed to retain 
Mace of considera! _Circumstances point to it as | their own laws, which they preferred to the rights 
nd we flod it termed tion under the Roman Empire, | of Roman citizenship. (Id. ix. 43.) At what pe- 
Mbwima Ferentasnd, iP a2 inscription “civitas splen- | riod they afterwards obtained the civitas is uncertain: 
’ 8PP"ars to have s sium” (Orell. Jnser. 3507): | in B.c. 195 they are mentioned as possessing only 
hd retained its «pa urvived the fall of the Empire, | the Latin franchise (Id. xxxiv. 42); and an inscrip- 
Den it was att mei, nega a see till the 12th century, | tion still preserved, which cannot be earlier than the 
* oeighbouring cit pee second century B.c., records their possession of their 
“cies dis putes wi: re Viterbo, on account of some | own censors, a magistracy which is not found in the 
Abwrti, ae : 2 had arisen between the two | Roman municipia. (Zumpt, Comment. Epigr. p. 
The site is now uni Ttalia, p. 62). 77.) It is therefore probable that they did not ob- 
be name of Paw but is still known by | tain the Roman franchise till after the Social War; 
uy are considerable. a the ruins of the ancient | and the contrary cannot be inferred from the title of 
“ie & theatre, which most important of them | Municipium given to them by Gellius in citing an 
oration of C. Gracchus, in which that orator relates 

an instance of flagrant oppression exercised by a 


7) poesery is, in some respects, one of the 

aly, The = monuments of the kind remaining in 
Roman praetor upon two magistrates of Ferentinum. 
(Gell. x. 3.) At a later period Ferentinum, in 


wmrkable - ; “a, OF stage-front, is particularly re- 
common with most of the neighbouring towns, re- 


¢ 3 

“tau ler “rl cigs feet long, and built of massive 
ceived a colony (Lib. Colon. p. 234); but the new 
settlers seem to have kept themselves distinct from 


st ef volcanic j 

‘7A! Inass > ; masonry, on which 

Mnily of ules ree brickwork with arches, de- 
the former inhabitants, as we find in inscriptions the 
“ Perentinates Novani” (Orell. Jnser, 1011). In 























i I times - i ; 

mt arc? . : while seven gates, with 
“a tees for Pahari open in the Pear itself. 
Ir. Dennis to be ce S construction is supposed by 


*. Canina rege ttainly an Etruscan work; but the 


rds ts cs p. ©. 211 the territory of Ferentinum was traversed 
° Rotman Empire pe whole editice as a work of and ravaged by Hannibal (Liv. xxvi. 9); but with 
‘st. 1837, pp. - (€Canina, in the Annali delf | this exception we hear little of it in history, though 


-204—2'10.) a al Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. 
by walls and — es the theatre, portions of the 

Pam dese’ ee and various ruins of buildings 
Seog > &@re still rernaining on the site of 


Che , - 

Tacitus and See oe, variously written : the MSS. 
mm and Fere suctonins fluctuate between Feren- 
epervin’ on : Ptolemy writes it Ferentia 
Dunicipicis Fes ee ie form used by Vitruvius, 
erittum: on oe cca 18 in favour of the form 
toed (which 2¢ other hand, the inscription above 
t te the hase belongs to the Etruscan and 
nie fits Bact, town) gives the form Ferenti- 
wo bas “ Cobnt ents and the Liber Coluniarum 
ary. vionia Ferentinensis ” for the Etruscan 
FERE , E. H. B.} 
ta, erephes —— (tepdrrivor 3 Eu Ferentinis, 
0: Jul Sainetunes also Ferentinus, Sil. Ital. viii. 
lermicans- bu % 8 ght ferentino), a city of the 
a cae ‘he t included, with the other towns of 
dee an Prtivar sing in the more extended and 
otra, bet @ rag aapheer It was situated on the Via 
“cs deviate Anagvia and Frusino, and was dis- 
- ries naar the former Cor, more strictly speak- 
ey adh Compitam Anagninum), and 7 from 
W 305 . . (Strab. v. p. 237; Itin. Ant. pp. 
am “otis existe to Livy, it would seem to 
wee iad! ser a Volscian city; for he de- 
cs a as taking refuge there when 
ae Parag by the Roman consul L. Furius 
whi: ; but they soon after abandoned the 
any ha the os given over, together with its terri- 
aks ernicans, (Liv. iv. 51.) We subse- 
ar ned the Volscians cormplaining of this as a 
— (Id. 56); but frerm the position of 
diy fee n seers most probable that it was origi- 

7 Hermean city, and had been wrested from 


it appears from extant remains and inscriptions to 
have been a considerable town. Horace, however, 
alludes to it as a quiet and remote country place; a 
character it may well have retained, notwithstanding 
the proximity of the Via Latina, though some com- 
mentators suppose the Ferentinum noticed in the 
in question to be the Tuscan town of the 
name. (Hor. Ep. i. 17. 8; Schol. Cruq. ad loc.) 
It was distant 48 miles from Rome, on a hill rising 
immediately on the left of the Via Latina, which 
passed close to its southern side, but did not enter 
the town. 
The existing remains of antiquity at Ferentino 
are of considerable interest. They comprise larye 
portions of the ancient walls, constructed in the Cy- 
clopean style, of large irregular and polygonal blocks 
of limestone, but less massive aml striking than those 
of Alatri and Segni. They are also in many places 
patched or surmounted with Roman masonry ; and 
one of the gates, looking towards F rosinone, has 
the walls composing its sides of Cyclopean work, 
while the arch above it is evidently Rowan, as well 
as the upper part of the wall. A kind of citadel on 
the highest point of the hill crowned by the modern 
cathedral, is remarkable as being supported on three 
sides by massive walls or substructions which pre- 
sent a marked approach to the polygonal structure, 
but which, as an inscription still remaining on them 
informs us, were built from the ground by two ma- 
gistrates of Ferentinum at a period certainly not 
earlier than B. cc. 150. (Bunsen, in the Ann. d, 
Inst. Arch, vol. vi. p. 144; Bunbary, in Claas. Muy- 
seum, Vol. ii. p. 164.) Numerous other portions of 
Roman buildings are still extant at /erentimo, as well 
as inscriptions, one of which, recording the munifi- 
cence of a certain A. , armreeer’ Priscus to his felluw 
=e : citizens, is cut in the living rock on an archi 
svete iapigre in the first instance. It con- | monument facing the line of the Via Latina piston 
may et this to be one of the cliief cities of the | Frostnone, and forms a picturesque and striking 
“ans, and took a prominemt part in the war of | object. The inscription (which is given by West. 
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pbal) records the names of three farms or fundi in 
the territory of Ferentinuin, two ef which, called 
Rejanum aud Ceponianam, still retain the appella- 
tions of Roana and Cipollara. (Westphal, Ho- 
mische Kampagne, p. 85; Dionigi, Viaggio ad al- 
cune Citta del Lazio, pp.4—18.) — [k. H. B.] 
FERENTI'NAE LUCUS, a sacred grove with a 
fountain and shrine of the deity of the same name, 
celebrated as the place where the cities composing 
the Latin League used to hold their general assem- 
bles, It is mentioned by Livy on occasion of the 
attempt of Turnus Herdonius to overthrow the power 
of Tarquinius Superbus (i. 50, 52), and again on 
several subsequent occasions (ii, 38, vii. 25); and 
we learn from a remarkable passage of Cincius (ap, 
Fest. «. v. Praetor. p. 241) that these assemblies 
continued to be held regularly till p.c. 340. The 
naime is indeed corrupted in the passage in question; 
but there is no doubt that we should read ‘* ad ca- 
put Ferentinae,” which corresponds to the expressions 
cinployed by Livy, “ad caput aquae Ferentinae” 
and * ad caput Ferentinum.” From these modes of 
expression it is evident that there was both a sacred 
grove, and a fountain forming the head or source of 
the stream called Aqua Ferentina. Dionysius, on 
the contrary, calls the place of assembly Ferentinam 
(bepertivoy, iv. 45, v. 50), and appears to have re- 
garded it as a town, though we need not suppose 
that he confounded it with the Hernican city of the 
name, as has been done by some modern writers. 
‘The only clue to its position is the pa-sage above 
cited from Cincius, who places it ‘*sub monte Al- 
bano;” but even without this testimony we could 
hardly hesitate to seek it in the neighbourhood of 
Alba “Longa, and there can be little doubt that its 
site is correctly tixed by Gell and Nibby in the deep 
valley or ravine near Marino, where there is a co- 
pious fountain (supposed by some to be a subterra- 
nean outlet of the Lacus Albanus), which gives rise 
to the small stream now known as the AMarrana del 
Pantano. Vhe valley in which this source is found 
is now called the Perco di Colonna, and is still 
shaded with decp woods, which give it a picturesque 
and solitary aspect. (Gell, Top. ef Rome, pp. 90 
—92; Nibby, Dintornt, vol. ii. p. 319.) TE. H. Be] 
FERENTUM or FORENTUM (epée7n, Diod.: 
Eth. Forentauus), a town of Apulia, about 10 miles 
S. of Venusia. ‘The name is written Ferentuin in 
most editions of Horace, though Orelli bas substi- 
tuted Forentuin, which is the form found in Livy 
and Pliny; but the first form is supported by Dio- 
dorus. It is still called Forenza; but from the 
expressions of Horace ( arvurn pingue humilis Fe- 
renti,” Carm. iii. 4, 16), to whom it was familiar 
from its proxiinity to Venusia, the ancient town ap- 
pears to have been situated in a valley, while the 
modern one stands on the summit of a hill; and 
according to local writers, some remains of the an- 
cient Ferentum may be found in a small plain 
2 miles nearer Venosa, (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 236.) 
Livy terms it a strong town, so that it was one of 
the few places in Apulia which offered any consider- 
able resistance to the Roman anns, and was one of 
the last subdued. (Liv. ix. 16, 20, but in the 
former of these passages it is probable that the trae 
reading is * Frentani,’ not “ Forentant;” Diod. xix. 
65.) The Forentani are mentioned by Pliny Gii. 11. 
s. 16) among the municipal towns of Apulia; but 
We imect with no subsequent mention of it in any 
aneient anther, bE. I. B. | 
FLIESNE, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on 


FERONIA. 


the road from Atuaca (that is, Atustocs. ¢ T». 
gern) to Noviomagus (.Vymegen), and 1h (ue 
sleagues from Zongern. The next place to bem « 
ou the road is Catualiam (Cate aus), ac c+ 
Catnalium comes Biariacum [Beariacem). }~ 
resne may be a corrupted name. The ss c- 
certain, [G.L: 
FERONIA or LUCUS FERODIAE (tears 
Strub. ; Aotxos @npwrias, Ptol.). 1. A wr + 
Southern Etruria, at the fuot of Monnt Seacte a: 
the territory of Capena, with a calebrated yxys 
shrine of the goddess fromm whom it derived as =<. - 
and a sacred grove, attached to it. Nrato, roe. 
the only author who mentions a tina of the ore 
which he calls Feronia (¥. p.226); aber o> 
speaking of “ Lucus Feroniae” and * Feruz > 
num”; but it is natural that in process of tres 
town should have grown up around a site of © re- 
sanctity, and which was annually visited tr 5 ox 
concourse of persons. Feronia appears 
a Sabine goddess (Varr. L. L. v. 74), and bese sz 


to hare be: : 


festivals at her shrine seem to have teen sce — 


especially by the Sabines, though the sanctass ¢-! 
was in the Etruscan territory, and dependet: => 
the neighbouring city of Capena (Liv. L 3, 7- 
4). The first mention of these annual festiva ocr 
as carly as the reign of Tullius Hostilrus, wie * 
find them already frequented by great namie ¢ 
people, not only for religious objects, bot as s is 


of fair for the purposes of trade, a cwthe t 3) 


seems to have prevailed at al) similar m+ 
(Liv. i. 30; Dionys. iii. 32.) Great weal:b ‘x ¢ 
the course of ages, been accumulated at the -2°2 4 
Feronia, and this tempted Hannitul to mae + > 
gression from his march during his retreat &> 


liome, in B.c. 211, for the purpose of Hae , 


the temple. On this occasion he despuied 44» 
its gold and silver, amounting to a larce sem: & 
sides which there was a large quantity of my 7 
uncoined brass, a sufficient proof of the antiqz7 “ 
the sanctuary. (Liv. xxvi. 11; Sil Ital aus *- 
90.) The only other notices of the spet Fact 2— 
in history are some casual mentions of preaom =* 
occurred there (Id. xxvii. 4, xxxiii. 26); but s=* 
tells that it was still much freqnented in Ob» >° 
and that many persons came thither to se Ur = 
racle of the priests and votaries of the coi > 
ing unharmed throuch a fire and over buract > 
ders (Strab. v. p. 226). This snperstitiaa & oo % 
by other writers to the temple of Apolo oo tor => 
mit of Mt. Soracte (Plin. vii. 2; Virg. den mS 
790): it was probably transferred from theme! -* 
more celebrated sanctuary at its fuet. [SokeTE: 
The general position of the Luens Feruume # 
ficiently fixed by the statements that 1: was “=~ 
Capenate,” and at the foot of Mt. Somete. AS 
tain at the foot of the hill of S. Oreste, near th “= 
extremity of the mountain, is still cailal Far 
and as such fountains were general]y coupes *°* 
sacred groves, there is every prubshility that ic3 T= 
the site of the grove and sanctuary of the = 
The village of S. Oreste, which stands op th =- 
above (a shoulder or off- shoot of Soracte), 2d 5 
some traces of having been an ancient ste, t= 
by Nibby and Dennis to occupy the pst" ¢ 
aucient town of Feronia. (Nibby, Jaaters, = 
p. 108; Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. p. 180) 
Pliny mentions a Lucus Feronise amenc '¢ 7 
nies of the interior of Etruria: and from the ove # 
which he describes the towns of that pone. =" 
can be little doubt that be mieans the citar © 
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ality of the name in Southern Etruria. But it is 
ingnlar that Ptolemy, who also notices a Lucus 
Feroniae, to which he gives the title of a colonia; 
jsoes it in the NW. extremity of Etruria, between 
ye Armas and the Macra. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 47; Plin. 
a 5, a8.) No other notice occurs of any such place 
a this part of Etruria; and the Liber Coloniarum, 
hough unnasually copious in its description of the 
orince of Tuscia, mentions no such colony at all. 
\n inseription, on the other hand, in which we find 
» name of “ Colonia Julia Felix Lucoferonensis ” 
Ureil, 4099), refers probably to the Southern Etrus- 
sa town: and on the whole it is more probable that 
he name should have been altogether misplaced by 
“alemy, than that there should have existed a second 
oay of the name, of which we know nothing. 
Lampt, de Colon, p. 347.) 

2. A place near Tarracina, on the border of the 
‘entine Marshes, where there existed also a shrine or 
srtnary of the goddess Feronia, with a fountain and 
wed grove. The latter is alluded to by Virgil 
* Viridi gaudens Feronia luco,” Aen, vii. 800) in 
senection with Circeii and Anxur (Tarracina), and 
le fountain is mentioned by Horace, on his journey 
' Brundusium, as adjoining the place where the 
svellers quitted the canal through the Pontine 
iisrsbea, and from whence they had a long ascent of 
ieee miles to Anxur. (Hor. Sat, i. 5,23.) Diony- 
“sa relates (ii. 49) a legend of the temple having 
een founded by some Lacedaemonian exiles, who 
‘erwards settled among the Sabines; a tale which 
ie probably derived from the fact of Feronia being 
cabine divinity. We learn from Servius that there 
is 4 stone seat in her temple here, on which if any 
loves took their seat they obtained their liberty. 
‘etonia, indeed, appears to have been especially wor- 
“upped by freed men and women, (Serv. ad Aen. 
vc. 564; Liv. xxii. 1.) Vibias Sequester erro- 
euty speaks of a lake of Feronia: whether he 
vat the fountain of that name, or substitated 
Lacns” for “ Lucas,” is uncertain. (Vib, Seq. p. 
3; Oberlin, ad loc.) 

The site of this sanctuary is clearly marked at a 
‘ae now called Torre di Terracina, where there 
» = beantiful and abundant source of limpid waters, 
making out just at the foot of the hills which here 
wand the Pontine Marshes, and some remains of the 
ube are still visible. The spot is just 58 miles 
on Rene, by the line of the Appian Way. (Chaupy, 
‘aiton & Horace, vol. iii. p. 453.) E. i. B.] 

FERRA'RIA PROM. [Dranivm. 

FRERA'TUS M. (Jebel Jurjura), a mountain- 
“un of Mauretania Sitifensis, running SW. from 
‘s seighbourhood of Tubusuptas. (Ammian. Marc. 
uz. 5.) [P.S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM (#acxériov, Dionys.: Eth. Fe- 
estutes), an ancient town of Etruria, situated not 
~y far from Falerii, with which it always appears 
: clue connection. Dionysius, indeed, expressly 
is as that the Falisci had two cities, Falerii and 
*rnniam ; and other authors confirm this by 
» vthing the same Argive or Pelasgic origin to both. 
Thurps. i. 21; Solin. 2. § 7.) It is very probable 
» teat the “ Faliscum” of Strabo, which he speaks 
‘ ae a town distinct from Falerii (v. p. 266), was 

aber than Fescennium. Virgil mentions the 

Fewenninae acies” among the Etruscan forces 
« fillewed Taornus to the war against Aeneas 
lew. vii. 695); but no independent notice of Fescen- 

23 ccears in history, and it appears certain that 

vu merely a dependency of Falerii, and followed 

Vu. f. 
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the fortunes of that city, during the period of its 
greatness and power. Pliny, however, speaks of 
Fescennia (as he writes the name) as in his time an 
independent municipal town (iii. 5. 8. 8), but this is 
the only notice we find of it under the Roman Em- 
pire; and we have no clue to its position beyond that 
of its proximity to Falerii. Hence the determinatior. 
of its site has been involved in the confusion which 
has arisen with regard to that of the more important 
city; and both Gel] and Miiller have placed Fescen- 
nium at Civita Castellana, It may, however, be 
regarded as certain that that city occupies the site 
of the ancient or Etruscan Falerii (Facer); and 
we must therefore seek for Fescennium elsewhere. 
A local antiquarian (Antonio Massa), whose opinion 
has been followed by Cluver and several other writers, 
would place it at Gallese, a village about 9 miles to 
the N. of Civita Castellana, where some Etruscan 
remains have been found. Mr. Dennis has pointed 
out another site, a short distance from Borghetto on 
the Tiber, between that village and Corchiano, where 
there are unquestionable remains of an Etruscan city 
(part of the walls, &c. being still visible), which 
appear to have the best claim to be regarded as those 
of Fescennium. They are distant about 6 miles 
from Civita Castellana, and indicate the site of a 
city of considerable magnitude. The spot is marked 
only by a ruined church, named S. Silrestro. (Den- 
nis, Etruria, vol. i. pp. 152—162; Cluver, /tal. 
p- 551; Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. p. 28.) 

It is singular that a place which seems to have 
been of so little importance as Fescennium, should 
apparently have given name to a particular branch 
of literature, — the “ Fescennini versus,” which ap- 
pear to have been originally a kind of rude dramatic 
entertainment, or rustic dialogue in verse: though, 
when these were superseded by more polished dra- 
matic productions, the name of Fescennini was re- 
tained, principally, if not exclusively, for verses sung 
at nuptial] festivities, when great licentiousnesa of 
language was permitted, as had been the case in the 
older Fescennine dialogues. (Liv. vii. 2; Hor. Ep. 
ii. 1. 145; Catoll. Ixi. 127; Clandian, Fescennina, 
xi.—xiv.; Senec. Med. 113.) Theo only authors 
who expressly derive these dialogues from Fescen- 
niam are Servius (ad Aen. vii. 695) and Festus (r. 
Fescennini, p. 85); and the former, strangely enough, 
calls it a town of Campania, probably by a confusion 
between the Fescennini and Atellanae [ATELLA ]: 
but the name is in itself strong evidence in favour of 
their derivation from thence. And though we are 
unable to account for the application of such a local 
epithet to a class of compositions which must have 
been to a great extent the spontaneous effusions of 
rustic character, the same remark applies in a great 
degree to the “fubulae Atellanae,” which could 
hardly have been confined to the one city of Cam- 
pania to which they owe their name, Hence, it ap- 
pears unreasonable to reject the obvious derivation 
from Fescennium (as Klotz and Bernhardy have 
done), merely because we cannot explain the origin 
of the appellation. (See on this subject Miiller, 
Ftrusker, vol. ii. pp. 284—286; Klotz, Komische 
Literat. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 293; Bernhardy, om, 
Literatur. note 118.) (E. H. B.) 

FIBRE’NUS, a small river of Latium, in the 
country of the Volsci, which falls into the Liris on 
its left bank, about 4 miles below Sora and less 
than 3 from Arpinum. It is still called the Fitreno, 
though more commonly known in the country as 
the Fiume della Posta from the village of La Posta, 
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beneath which it has its sonrce, Its whole course 
hes not execed Jor S iniles in leneth: but, lke 
inauy rivers in a limestone conntry, it rises all at 
once with a considerable volume of water, which 
forms, in the first mastanee, a deep and clear pool, 
or Jittle lake, from whence its waters flow in a 
channel of 10 or 12 yards in breadth, but of great 
depth and remarkable clearness, This insignificant 
but beautiful stream derives a high degree of in- 
terest from the description of it by Cicero, whose 
paternal villa was situated on its immediate banks, 
or even as it would appear on an island snrroanded 
by its waters, Great doubts have, however, been 
raised as ta the exact locality of this villa, The 
opinion commuonly adepted places its site in an island 
fortned by two arms of the Fibrenus, just above its 
confluence with the Livis, where there now stands 
acanvent enlled S, Domenico, and considerable re- 
inains of ancient buiblings are certainly visible. 
Others, however, have transferred it to a smaller 
island, mow called La Carne fla, about a mile higher 
up the strewn, This islet sects to agree perfectly 
with the deseription given at the beginning of the 
secmd book Me Leqrhas of the spot, “insula quae 
est tn Fibrene,” where that dialogue was held ; but 
this is clearly represented as at some distance from 
the villa itself. and approached by following the 
Shady banks of the river. Dheaice it seems probable 
that the ville may have heen at S. Dowenico, while 
the * peiluestra,” or planted grove for exeTeISe, which 
Cheers COL PAP with thie Atnalthea of lis friend 
Attions, was inthe dittl: ishowl of Carnedia. This 
appears te he the samme which he elsewhere (ad Att, 
xii, 12) enlls “insula Arpinas.” The Fibrene is 
stil remarkable for its extreme enhlness, a quality 
commen to many rivers which rise under similar 
cireumstinces. (Cie. de Leg. i. 1, 3, Tuse, v. 26, 
ae? (2. Foti dy ae? Att xii. 1G: Romianelli, vol i. 
pp OHG—STL, Nebel, Aaewrstun to Arpine, pp, 
SU—1LOO; Hoare, Clessicad Tour, vol. ip. 293.) 
The villa of Cicero passed, at a later period, into 
the lands of the poet Silins Italieus, who is the 
euly other anther besides Cicero that mentions the 
yenne of the Fibrous, (Si. Ttal viii. 40L; Martial, 
Mi. 48. 44.) PE. I. BL] 
KICANA, an ancient city of Latium, which fi- 
cures ta Retau distery ouly on the oeeasion of its 
compiiest by Aneus Mareins, who is said te have 
removed the iulobitants to Rome, and destroved 
the cite itself (Liv. 1.33; Dionys. iii. 88, where 
the editious have Fidenae, but there is iitee doubt 
that the evert referred to is the same related by 
Livy.) ft is certain that it was never repaopled 
its tere ds ford in Pitay’s fist of the extinet erties 
tH Latino (iu. 3. 8.9), atul is noticed also by Festus 
(ve Litlia Sera) asa plice no Jonger in existence. | 
The bitter passage, however, silonds us a elne te its 
postion ¢ according te Antistins Labeo there cited, 
it was situated on the Via €istiensts, eleven roiles 
from Rene, sand cpparentiy aminediately adjoining 
thee Titer, on whirl it hala port, ata place called 
hy Fabius Pietor the Puilia Sasa A cocky hill, 
abutiin om the Liber, fo the right of the Via Os- 
tictsis, at the requirel distance from Rome, now 
Marked by a tarin valled Lrageneectio, nay there- 
fore be prestmied te be the site of Fieana, thonih 
runs ranma (Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 245; 
Nibby, fhutornd, Vol, 1s J’ 40) ez iH. b.] 
FICULEA or FICIULNEAN (@urdAveo, Dionys.: 
Fth. Ficuleas-atis, Varr. ; Firulensis, Cie. et Inser.: 
Cesaring), a city of ancient Latiaty, situated on the 
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Via Nomentana, between Rome and Nomata | 
is mentioned repeatedly in the early Koma ucm, 
both by Livy and Dionysins. The stv tk» 
that it was founded by the Aborigines, torrie: rs 
Antemnae and Tellenae (i. 16). [ps name apes 
also among the cities of the Prisei Lata pits! 
by the elder Tarquin (Liv. i. 38)+ and & tb m | 
lonzer found in the list of the thirty Lae c= | 
that composed the League in nc. 493 (hese, 
61), we may probably coneinde that 2 crt! | 
subject to. or at least dependent on, Rome. Mts 
it again figure in any of the ordinary bsie ¢ 
Rome; but Varro bas preserved to us a tale 
(de L. L. vi. 18) which represents the Prone , 
Fidenates, and other neighbouring © popu pa- 
denly taking up arms against Rote, shen or 
the departure of the Gauls, and producing te. 
a panic terror in the city, the memory of maa 
recorded by a festival called the Poplitocia 

No subsequent notice of Fieulea itself gecan?o 
Roman history: and the change of name of irs 
which led thither from Via Ficulensis to Nera 
(Liv. iii. 52) may probably be regarded asic, 
of its declining importance. But the * age f-> 
lensis” is mentioned ty Cicero (ad Amt mr 4.8 
well as in the Liber Coloniaram (p. 256. er 73 
slightly corrupted into Ficiliensis): and Phntstes 
the Ficolenses among the existing teens of Loo 
(ni. 5. 5.9). These indications are ont © 


THunicipal town in the reign of M. Anreias ‘= 
there seem reasons for snprxsing that it fe = 
decay soun after, and all trace of it disappears 37 
midgle ages, (Nibby, Dintorni, vel a pp & 
46.) 

The inseriptions just mentioned, one of whe 
interesting, as recording the institution ty Mir. 
relius of a college or charitable instiatin fe 9 
and girls, wha were called “ Pueri et Poets 4- 
meutarit Fieolensium” (Orel, fnser, S364) 
found in the neighbourhond of a tann-heue a 
Cesarini, on the lett of the Via Nomentana, sh! 
iniles from Rome, They, therefore, leave te do (5% 
the Fienlea of Imperial times, at least, was taste 2 
that neighbourhood, But the epithet of * Freaks © 
tus,” applied by Livy to the ancient Lata ctr. >. 
would seem to indicate that it was distinet fee OF | 
town which bore that name in his day, Mata «* | 
speaks of *Ficelias veteres” (vi. 27), 5 =" | 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of Nes: = 
and it is not improtable that the words 3s 7 | 
Dionysius, —" Fieulnea, which adjoins the Ct 
mountains” (i.16.),—were added for the sem F& 7" 
of distinction, Hence it is probable that the Bees 
Ficulea was situated somewhere within the oT)" 
of the tenimento or domain of Cesrrmn, but Gas 
ancient Latin city ecenpied a site more dstatt ~~ 
Kiome, and nearer to Nomentom, either @ Deo 
called Monte Gentile, or more probably oa ths: 5 * 
marked by a lofty tower called Terre Lasers Tee 
site, which is 11 miles from Rome, and oO } 4 
Nomentana, is described as “ strewed with oo = 
pottery, perhaps one of the surest indicates qu 
ancient city.” (Gell, Top. af Rome, p 340) 

One of the inscriptions above mentioned (U4 Ww 
cives us the names of two Pagi ia the emt 4 
Ficulea, called the Pagus Ulmanns amd Transalscasi 
henee we may presume that the bruk sbet "7" 
flows by Cesarini, and crosses the Via Napreers 
near the Cusale dei Pazzi, bore in anaent hie Se 
rane ef Ulnus, {EH.B, 
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FIDE'NAE (@:3iva:, Strab., Ptol., but &.3%0y | it appears to have held a very independent position, 


in Dionysius, and the singular form Frpena is used 
by Virgil, Aen. vi. 773, and by Tacitus, Ann. iv, 62: 
Eth, Fidends, -Gtis; @:3nvaios, Dionys.: Castel Giu- 
hiieg), an ancient city of Latium, situated on the left 
hank of the Tiber, and on the Via Salaria, five miles 
from Rome, There appears no doubt that it was ori- 
cinally and properly a Latin city. Virgil mentions it 
smong the colonies founded by the kings of Alba; and 
is accordance with the same view, Dionysius relates 
that Fidenae, Crustumerinm, and Nomentum were 
fournted by colemists from Alba led by three brothers, 
the eldest of whom was the founder of Fidenae. 
(Virg. Aem. vi. 773; Dionys. ii. 53; Steph. B. a. v.) 
Stil more decisive is it that its name is found in 
Pliny im the list of the towns that were accustomed 
toshare in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. (Plin. 
ti. 5. 5.9. § 69.) On the other hand, Livy expressly 
tells us it was of Etruscan origin (‘* Nam Fidenates 
qoeque Etrusci fuerunt,” i. 15); and not only gives 
this ag a reason for the close connection between the 
Vewntes and Fidenates, but even notices that the 
people of Fidenae had only learnt the Latin language 
fran their intercourse with the Roman colonists (i. 
27). The last statement is evidently a mere touch 
wided by the historian himself, and only serves to 
pewe his conviction of their Etruscan descent. No 
«her writer alludes to this extension of the Tuscan 
pewer; and though Fidenae frequently appears in 
alliance with Veii (for which their relative position 
will sufficiently account), we find no trace of its 
holding any relations with the other Etruscan cities. 
The close proximity of Fidenae to Rome would 
naturally bring it early into collision with the rising 
ety: and accordingly we find that hardly any other 
city plays so important a part in the earliest history 
wf Rone, All authors agree in representing it as 
engaged in war with Romulus: according to Plutarch 
{ Rom, 17) it took part with Caenina and Antermnae 
in the war which arose out of the rape of the women ; 
but neither Livy nor Dionysius mentions it on that oc- 
ram, and both refer the first hostilities to the period 
wter the death of Tatius. According to their ob- 
viowsly fabulons account the city itself was taken by 
ioronlus, who occupied it with a garrison or colony 
#f 300 men; a namber exaggerated by Plutarch to the 
veurd amount of 2500 colonists, of whom he repre- 
wuts 2000 as shortly after cut off by the Etruscans. 
‘Liv. £ 14,15; Dionys. ii. 53; Plut. Rom. 23, 25.) 
As usually happens in the early history of Rome, all 
vace of this Romulian colony subsequently disappears. 
Fidense is noticed during the reign of Numa as an 
oiegendent city, maintaining friendly relations with 
te peaceful king, while under his successor Tullus 
‘L:stilins it again united with the neighbouring Veii 
wainst the growing power of Rome. (Dionys. ii. 
2, Gi. 6; Liv. i. 27.) Their combined forces were 
irfeated under the walls of Fidenae, and according 
® Dionysius the city itself was soon after besieged 
-y Tullus, and compelled to surrender, Yet after 
Sis we find Fidenae again engaging in successive 
rary with Ancus Marcius and Tarquinius Priscus, 
ed, if we may believe the Roman historians, succes- 
ely captured by both monarchs, the latter of whom 


seven represented as having again established there | 


» Roman colony. (Dionys. iii. 39, 40, 50, 57.) It 
s evident that no reliance can be placed upon these 


acts as historical; but the inference that Fidenae — 
ae really (as described by the Roman historians) a _ 


ave and powerful city, almost on a par with Veii, 
nay fairly be admitted. It is remarkable also that 








and appears sometimes in league with the Latins, at 
others with the Sabines, but most frequently with 
the Veientes. After the expulsion of the Tarquins 
from Rome, Fidenae is represented as taking an 
active part in attempting their restoration, and for 
this purpose entered into a league first with the Sa- 
bines, and afterwards with the Latins; bat both 
attempts proved abortive, and in B. c. 496 the Fide- 
nates, abandoned by their allies, were compelled to 
surrender to the Ronan arms. (Liv. ii. 19; Dionys. 
v.40, 43, 52,60.) Hence the name of Fidenae does 
not appear in the list given by Dionysins immediately 
afterwards of the confederate cities of Latium, and it 
is probable that it did not at this time form part of the 
Latin League. From this time the Fidenates appear 
to have continued tranquil for a considerable period, 
till in m.c. 438 they were again induced to unite 
with their old allies the Veientes, and by the murder 
of the Roman ambassadors produced an irremediable 
breach with the repnblic. Their combined forces 
were, however, again defeated by Cornelius Cossus 
under the very walls of Fidenae (Liv. iv. 17—19), 
and a few years after Fidenae itself was again taken 
(Id. 22). Yet in s, c. 426 we find both the Veientes 
and Fidenates once more in arms, and the latter city 
was once more captured by the dictator Quinctius 
Pennus. (Id. iv. 31—34.) On this occasion we are 
told that it was plundered, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves; and though it does not appear that the city 
itself was destroyed, — the expression of Florus, 
“Cremati.suo igne Fidenates” (i. 12. § 4), being 
evidently a mere rhetorical flourish derived from 
Livy's language,— its humiliation must have been 
complete; for, with the exception of an obscure notice 
in Varro (1..Z. vi. 18) of a sudden outbreak of the 
people of Fidenae, Ficulea, and the neighbouring 
towns just after the capture of Rome by the Gauls, 
we hear no more of Fidenae as an independent city. 
(For the history of these wars, see Niebuhr, vol. ii., 
and Bormann, Alt.-Latinische Chorographie, pp. 241 
—245.) 

Though we have no account of the destraction of 
Fidenae, whieh according to Varro was certainly in 
existence after the Gaulish War, B. c. 389, it seems 
to have rapidly sunk into a state of complete decay, 
and before the close of the republic had dwindled 
into an insignificant village. Cicero speaks of it as 
a very poor and decayed place; and Strabo terms it 
(like Collatia and Antemnae) a mere village, the ex- 
clusive property of one individual. Horace also 
refers to Fidenae and Gabii as almost proverbial 
instances of deserted villages (“Gabiis desertior 


_atque Fidenis vicus,” Hor. Ep.i. 11.7); and Juvenal 
| more than once refers to the same places as poor and 


rustic country towns (Cie. de Leg. Agr. ii. 35; 
Strab. v. p. 230; Juv. vi. 57, x. 100). Yet it is 
evident that Fidenae never lost its municipal rank: 
Cicero, in the passage already cited, mentions it 
among the “ oppida” of the neighbourhood of Rome, 
which he contrasts with the flourishing cities of 
Campania; and Juvenal notices it as retaining its 
local magistrates (“ Fidenarum — potestas,” x. 100), 
which are mentioned also in inscriptions, It is 
therefore a complete error on the part of Pliny to 
reckon Fidenae among the “ popoli” of Latium, which 
had become utterly extinct (iii. 5. s.9); and, by a 
singular inadvertency, he himself afterwards men- 
tions the Fidenates among the Sabines in the fourth 
region of Augustus (ii. 12.58.17). The Anio being 
taken as the limit of that region, Fidenae, as well as 
3m 2 
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Nomentum, came to be considered as belonging to 
the Sabine territory, though originally included in 
Latium. 

In the reign of Tiberias Fidenae was the scene 
of a fearful catastrophe, arising from the fall of a 
temporary wooden amphitheatre during a show of 
gladiators, that had drawn together vast crowds from 
Rome and the neighbouring towns. By this accident 
not Jess than 50,000 persons, according to Tacitus, 
were killed or seriously hurt. (Tac. Arn. iv. 62, 
63; Suet. Tt. 40.) From this time we hear no 
more of Fidenae; but its name is still found in the 
Tabula as the first station on the Salarian Way, 
and its continued existence may be traced by in- 
scriptions and ecclesiastical records down to the se- 
venti, century of the Christian era, when all trace 
of it disappears. (Ptol. iii, 1. § 62; Tab. Peut.; 
Murat. Juser. p. 316, no. 4; Nibby, Déndornt, vol. ii. 
1. 57.) 

Though no ruins exist on the site of Fidenae, its 
position inay be identified with unusual certainty. 
Ancient authors concur in placing it at the distance 
of 5 miles or 40 stadia from Rome, on the Via Sa- 
laria; and we gather from the accounts in Livy and 
Dionysius that it was situated on a hill with steep 
or precipitous banks, and immediately above the 
Tiber. All these conditions are fally answered by 
the site at Castel Giubilea, which is well adapted for 
thatof an ancient city. The hill next the Tiber, on 
which stand the ruins of the castle, was probably 
the ancient arx or citadel; while the more extensive 
plateau on the E, of the Via Salaria was occupied by 
the city itself. The sides of the hill appear to have 
been in many places cut down or scarped artificially, 
and these perpendicular faces contain hollows which 
were probably in their origin sepulchral. Other ex- 
cavations indicate quarries; and we know from Vi- 
truvius that the tufo of Fidenae was one of those 
extensively worked in ancient times. (Vitruv. ji. 7. 
$1). The hill of Castel Giubileo is a conspicuous 
object in the view of the Campagna from the hills 
above Horne; hence we find Martial noticing “ the 
ancient Fidenae,” in describing the same view, (Mart. 
iv. 64.15.) A plan, as well as description of the 
site, is given by Gell (Top. of Rome, pp. 250—253 ; 
Nibbly, Jintorni, vol. ii, pp. 51—61; Dennis, Etru- 
ria, vol. i. pp. 68—72; Bormann, Alt.- Latinische 
Chorographie, p. 239). Pe. Hee. | 

FIDE’NTIA (idertia: Eth, Fidentinus: Borgo 
S, Donning), a town of Gallia Cispadana, situated 
on the Via Aemilia, between Parma and Placentia, 
wid distant 15 miles from the former city, (Plin. iii. 
15. s. 20; Ptol iit, L. § 46; /tin. Ant. p. 288.) Its 
name is only mentioned in history during the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, when M. Lucullus, 
one of the generals of Sulla, was besieged within its 
walls by the lieutenants of Carbo, but by a sudden 
sally defeated them with great loss, (Plat, Sul. 27 ; 
Vell, Pat. i. 28; Liv. Ayit, Ixxxviii.) It seems to 
have been at this time a place of consideration: but 
theugh noticed by Pliny and Ptolemy as a municipal 
town, it appears to have subsequently declined, and 
is called in the Itineraries in more than one passage 
© Pidenttula vieus,” while still Jater the Jerusalem 
[tinerury terms it merely a“ mansio.” (/tin. Ant. 
pp. 0, 127; /tin. Hier. p. 616.) The modern Borgo 
SMonnino derives its name from St. Domninas, who, 
aceording to ecclesiastical traditions, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at a place called Julia, in the territory of 
Varma, Its distance from the latter city proves that 
it occupied the actual site of the ancient Fidentia, 


the second place after Lrmoges. 


FINEs. 


which has sometimes been erroneously tranver/ » 
Fiorenzuola (Florentia). (E. 2B} 

FIGLINAE, in Gallia, only appears in th Jr, 
which places it on a road from Vienna ( View|» 
Valentia (Valence), on the east side of the hvu. 
Figlinae was about half-way between View oi 
Tegna (Tein). The site is unknown, ank: ': « 
Felines, as Walckenaer makes it. [eli 

FILOMUSIACUM, a place in Gallia, nisin 
from the Table, which places it on tbe road late. 
Vesontio (B on) and Abivlica (Anciica /is- 
tarlier). D'Anville (Notice, fc.) bas discus: > 
position of this place, which is uncertain. [01 

FINES, in Gallia. D'Anville observes (‘um 
§c., Art. Fines), that there would be ap ox 
number of places with this name, if, in adds » 
those which appear in the records of the bes 
period, we were to enumerate all the insta: s 
which this name occurs, and which the Rieu + 
cords do not mention. It is on the old roads bere 
the towns that the Itineraries mark the plices a= 
Fines, D'Anville enumerates those that 2 + 
marked, proceeding in his enumeration from s@ 
to north. 

1. Fines is marked by the Antonine [tn 2 
the Table between Cabellio (Cavailion), and ie 
Julia (Apt). Cabellio belonged to the Cavare o 
Apta Julia to the Vulgicntes, and Fines mark-!¥ 
lisnits of the two peoples. In this and in othe > 
Stances, owing to discrepancies in the Itins, a: 
want of any name corresponding to Fines. i » % 
possible to fix positions accurately; and it cul ® 
mere waste of time to give conjectures 

2. The Jerusalem Itin. places Fines bre 
Davianum [Davianum] and Vajineun (o\ 
but it does not appear what territories Ue 
separated, 

3. The Table places Fines on a road between I> 
losa (Toulouse) and Narbo (Nerbonne) ; ane © 
may consider it, perhaps, as indicating the becrcat 
between the dependencies of these two grest a= 
The place cannot be found with certainty ; bat ' 
Table makes it 15 from Toulouse to Badera, a. > 
from Badera to Fines. 

4. The Table places Fines on a road from Toe 
louse to Dibona, that is, Divona (Cahors); = 
Fines is 28 from Toulouse. This place inast a> 


ee 


marked the limit of the territory of Towees = > 


road to Cahors. The next station to Fives asd!" 
M. P. from it is Cosa (Cos). Thus we cet po? 


| near to the site of Fines. Walekenaer fixes i 3 4 


place called Le Fau, that is, the limit. 

5. The Antonine Itin. and the Table place Fins 
on a road from Burdigala (Bordeaur) to Agnes 
(Agen). The determination of the positian = 
very doubtful. We must suppose that Uis pr 
marked the limit of the territory of Acimmm. fo" + 
is the next place to Aginnum. : 

6. The Table places Fines half way betwee ¥* 
sunna (Perigueux) and Augustoritum (Loess 
and we may conclude that it marked the but < 
the territory of these two cities, The place 5 >* 
certain, Walckenaer fixes it at Thiriers. 

7. The Table marks Fines on the ned frm Ar 
gustoritum (Limoges) to Augustanerocaa! (¢¥™ 
mont en Auvergne). From Acitedunum (54 - 
to Fis B® 
Gallic leagues, a distance which, it is poy eewrh 
conducts us to the commencement of the tem: © 
the Arverni, to which Augustanemetum bebace® 

8. The Antonine Itin, and the Table place F== 


FINES. 


tetween Limonnm (Poitiers) and Argentomagnus 
{Argenton en Berri); and half way between the 
‘wotowns. D’Anville supposes that Fines may be 
epeesented by J/eins, which is situated at the 
ouundary of the territory of the Pictones or Pictavi, 
wo which Limonum belonged, and at the commence- 
ment of the territory of the Bituriges. He adds, 
what seema probable, that eins may be a corrupted 
form of Fines. 

9. The Anton. Itin. places Fines between Condate 
Redenum (Rennes) and Alauna [Atauna], and 
28 MP. from Hennes. There can be no doubt that 
Fines marks the limits of the territory of the Re- 
doves on the road to Alauna; and D'Anville sapposes 
that it marks the boundary between the Redones 
umd the Abrincatni. [Anntxcatut.] D'Anville 
finds here also a place called Wines or Huines near 
the sea, which he supposes to represent Fines; but 
be argument is more ingenious than satisfactory. 
Walckenaer fixes Fines at Antrain, which is in or 
very near to a straight line joining Rennes and 
Avranches. 

10. Fines occurs in the Table between Subdin- 
tam (Le Mans), the capital of the Cenomani, and 
Vaearodunuin (Towrs), as Walckenaer has it 
teog. des Gaules, Jc. vol. iii. p. 60). D'Anville 
hwes a different account of the matter, which is too 
teeure to be worth discussing. Walckenaer iden- 
ites Fines with Chiteau du Loir. 

11. The Table marks Fines between Genabum 
(ricans) and Agedincum (Sens). The distance of 
wees from Orléans is 15 M.P. The place seems. 
» be at the boundary between the dioceses of Orléans 
te) Sens, for as a general rule the limits of the old 
rench dioceses indicate the territory of the Gallic 
Gee. Walckenaer places Fines in the Forest of 
ricans, The next place to Fines is Aquae Segeste 
Aquak Secesre }, and the next is Sens, 

12. The Antonine Itin. places Fines between Au- 
ita Suessionum (Soissons) and Durocortorum 
ve¢ms)}, 13 Gallic leagues from Soissons, and 12 
‘an Aewns. The inscription of Jongern places 
tom halfway between the two cities, the interval 
tween which it makes 24 Gallic leagues. There 
& be no doubt that a place named F'ismes repre- 
ute Fines, for the distances agree as well as we can 
prese that they should, when we do not know pre- 
ely the pomts in the two towns from which they 
ww treméured ; and Fismes is on the common boun- 
ry of the dioceses of Soissons and Acims. 
i3. The Antonine Itin. places Fines between Vi- 
‘uous (Verdan) and Ibliodurum. The next 
tem to Iblioduram is Divodurum (Metz), The 
tance from Verdun to Fines is 9 Gallic leagues, 
$ fruen Fines to [bliodurum it is 6. Ibliodurum, 
the mune shows, is on a river; and it is supposed 
ve Homnonville, at the passage of the Jron. The 
olers in the Itin. fix Fines at a place called 
wehertile, between Verdun and the passage of 

from; and the word Marcheville contains the 
rtormme element March or Mark, which means a 
mdary or frontier. It is probable that Fines 
‘hed the limits of the Virodunenses and the Me- 
matrici, whose chief place was Divedurum. 

4. The Table places Ad Fines next to a place 
«i Nasimm (Nour), on the river Ornez, above 
~-te- Luc. Nasium is one of the towns which 
viny assigns to the Leuci, who were south of the 
amatrici, Walckenaer places this Fines, ac- 
‘ityg to his exposition (Géog. vol. iii. p. 87), be- 
ee NNasium and Tullum (Toul), and at a place 
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called Foug. D’Anville finds a place called Feins, 
on the same side of the Ornez; but its distance 
from Naiz does not agree with the 14 Gallic leagues 
of the Table. 

15. Both the Antonine Itin. and the Table place 
Fines between Vemunia (/mmenstadt) and Vindo- 
nissa ( Windisch). The stations are in this order: — 
Vemania, Brigantia (Bregenz), Arbor Felix (Arbon), 
Fines (Pfin), Vitodurum (Winterthur), and Vin- 
donissa. The two Itins. agree pretty nearly in the 
distance from Arbor to Fines. Arbor (Arbon) is on 
the west side of the Lake of Constanz, and P/yn or 
Pfin is on the river Thur, in the Thurgau. D'An- 
ville observes that the position of this place (Fines) 
indicates the boundary which the Romans had fixed 
between Maxima Sequanorum and Khaetia; for it 
appears by the Notitia of the Empire, that a post 
which was established at Arbore (Arbon), between 
Fines and Brigantia, was under the orders of the ge- 
neral who commanded in Rhaetia. [G. L.J 

FINIS BITHYNIAE, a station on the road which 
led from Claudiopolis to Gordium or Juliopolis, in 
Galatia. (Jtin. Hierosol.) In the Peutinger Tuble 
it appears under the forin of Finis Ciliciae, with 
which it must not be confounded. [E. B. J.) 

FIRMUM (@/ppyor: Eth. Firmanus: Fermo), an 
important city of Picenum, situated about 6 miles 
from the Adriatie, and 25 from Asculum. We have 
no account of it previous to the Roman conquest of 
Picenum, but it was doubtless one of the cities of 
that people, and after their subjugation was selected 
by the Romans for the establishment of a colony, 
which was settled there at the beginning of the First 
Punic War. (Vell. Pat. i. 14.) Hence Firmum is 
mentioned by Livy among the thirty Latin colonies 
during the Second Panic War: it was one of the 18 
which continued steadfast to Rome under the most 
trying circumstances. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) During the 
Social War (B.c. 90) it again appears as a strong 
fortress, in which Pompeius took refuge after his 
defeat by the Italian generals Jadacilius and Afra- 
nius, and in which he was able to defy the arms of 
the latter, whom he eventually defeated in a second 
battle under the walls of Firmum. (Appian, 2. C. 
i. 47) It is again mentioned during the Civil War 
of Caesar and Pompey, when it was occupied by the 
former without resistance. (Cic. ad Alt, viii. 12, B.) 
Under Augustus it received a fresh colony, and we 
find it in consequence bearing in inscriptions the 
colonial title, though Pliny does not mention it as 
such, but the name of Firmum appears to be acci- 
dentally omitted from his text. (Plin. ii. 13.8.18, 
Lib. Coton. p. 226; Orell. Jnscr. 2223, 3118, 3406; 
Zampt. de Colon. p. 335.) After the fall of the 
Roman Empire Firmum again appears as a strong 
fortress, which was taken and retaken by Belisarius 
and Totila. (Procop. B. G, ii. 16, 20, iii, 11, 12.) 
It seems to have been then one of the principal towns 
of Picenum, as it continued under the exarchs of 
Ravenna, and has retained the same consideration 
ever since, It is still the see of an archbishop, and 
capital of a province called the Marca di Fermo. 
It is frequently distinguished by the epithet 
Picenum (¢ippor Tuxnrdy, Strab.; Firmum Picenum, 
Val. Max. ix. 15. 1; Orell. /nacr. 3406), as if for 
the purpose of avoiding confusion with some other 
town of the name, but no such is known. 

About 5 miles from Firmum, at the mouth of the 
little river Leta, was the port or emporium of the 
city, called Castellam or Castrum Firmanum, which 
is confounded by Mela with Firmum itself. It is 
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still called Porto di Fermo. (Vin. L.c.; Mel. ii. 4. 
§ 6; Strab. v. p. 241.) This town, which was on the 
line of the coast-road that united the Via Salaria 
with the Flaminia, is placed by the Itineraries 24 
M.P. from the mouth of the Truentus, and 22 from 
Potentia. (/tin. Ant. pp. 101, 313; Tab. Peut.) 
Finnuin itself, being situated in the interior on a lofty 
hill, contd never have been on a great line of high 
road, but the Itineraries give a cross line passing 
from Septempeda (S. Seeerino) through Urbs Salvia, 
Firmum, and Asculum to Castruin Truentinuin, 
(itin, Ant. p. 316.) [Picexum.] [E. H. B.] 
FISCELLUS MONS, a lofty mountain forming 
part of the central and inmost elevated chain of the 
Apennines, Pliny tells us that it contained the 
sources of the river Nar; and this statement would 
lead us to identify it with the group now known as 
the Monti della Sibilla, one of the loftiest and most 
rugged portions of the central Apennines [ArEN- 
NINUS], risiuy on the contines of the Sabines and 
Picenuin,  Silius Ttalicns, on the contrary, appears 
to connect it with the Vestini, which would indicate 
A situation somewhat further south. (Plin, iii, 12. 
8.17; Sil. Ttal. viii. 517.) The statement of Pliny 
woull deserve the tnost credit, but that the passage 
is confused, and in all probability corrupt (see Silliz, 
ad loc.); and it would almost seein as if he con- 
founded the Nar with the Velinus, which in fuet 
rises in the lofty mountain group immediately on the 
confines of the Vestini, (Nan) Varro speaks of 
the Mons Fiscellus and Tetriea (in the same neigh- 


bourhood) as abounding in wild goats; meaning pro- |. 
bably the Ibex or Bouquetin of naturalists, an animal. 


long since extinct in the Apennines. (Varr, A dt. 
ii. 1. $5, 3. § 3.) le. H. B.] 
FINTUINUM, The Table has a road from Age- 
dincum (Seas) to Fixtuinamn, passing through 
Rivbe and Calagzamn (Chailly).  D'Anville supposes 
it to be the Intinam of Prolemy, the chief town of 
the Meldi, [Tatineat.] G.L.] 
FLANATICUS SINUS (Plin. iii. 19), or FLA- 
NONICUS (#Aavavtxds xédros, Steph. Bs. v.), 
the gulf on the N.W. coast of Liburnia, which 
derived its name from a people calle | the FLANATES 
(Pin. iii. 21). There was a town called FLANONA 
(Vin. Le; Ptol. ii, 16, § 2, Franona), between 
Alvona and Tarsatica, Jt is new called Canal del 
(luaraéro, weil Kuown for its dangerous navigation. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. i. p. 48; 
Neiebanr, Die Sid-Slaren, p. 249.) [F. B. J.) 
FLAVIA CAESARIENSIS, mentioned in the 
Notitia as being a division of Britain under the 
superintendence of a prueses ; the notice being as 
folluws :— 
Sub dtspositione viri spectabilis, vicarti: Britan- 
niarum, 
Consulares 
Marimae Caesariensis ; 
Valentine. 
Praesides 
Britanniae Primae ; 
Britanniae Secundiae ; 
Flaviae Cacsaricusis. 
The other notice (for there are only two) is in Rufus 
Festus (Breviarium,¢. 3): “Sunt in Gallia cum 
Aquitania et Britanniis decem et octo  provinciae 
- in Britannia, Maxima Caesariensis, Flavia, 
Britannia Prima, Britannia Seeunda.” 
In the Map of the Monumenta Britannica, the 
province of Flavia Caesariensis is bounded by the 
(7) Thames, (4) Wales, (¢) the Mersey, Don, and 
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Humber, (d) the German Ocean; so thst it em. 
prises the midland and eastern couatie sd 
Lincolnshire. 

The authority for these lines of demaraum » 
unsatisfactory. It is only probable, first, tsa ce 
name was taken from the conquests made ty Fie 
vius Vespasianus; and secondly, that the stra th» 
named Was as aforesaid. (RGL) 

FLAVI'NIUM or FLAVINA, a small tm? 
Etruria, known only from Virgil, who speak: of ‘ue 
“ Flavinia arva,” and Silias Italicus, wi: aik vv 
name of the town Flavina,—thourh Sema «2 
us it was Flaviniam. We may probably me, ime 
the names with which it is associated by Vin. ‘ai 
it was somewhere in the neigubuurhoud of the fr 
liscans and Soracte; and it has been placed. wx 


some plausibility, at Fano, between the fot of 


racte and the Tiber, abont 25 miles from bce 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 696, and Serv. ad le; S| Ta 
viii. 492; Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 244.) [EH 2) 

FLAVIOBRUGA (#Aaoud8peya : prob, Port 
galete), a sea-port town on the N. coast of He pass 
Ttrraconensis, and on the W. side of the etuat¢ 
the Nerva (Nercion). From the notice du 3 
Pliny, we may infer that it received its pame. oc 
its rank as a colony, under Vespasian ot Ire 
having formerly been called Amanum portas (Pc 
iv. 20. s. 34.) Pliny assigns it to the Varduu, =i 
Ptolemy to the Autrigones. (Florez, Eep. 5 17. 
p- 10; Mariana, Hist. (isp, iv. 4.) [Pa 

FLAVIOBRIGANTIUM. [Bricasticx.] 

FLAVIONA'VIA. [Asteres] 

FLAVIO'POLIS (PAra6idroAcs of bAacvierars | 
a town of Cilicia, to the west of Tarsas. From ox 
found at Ushak, it is manifest that this pire «re 
pies the site of the ancient Flaviopolis, Re-pectuc 
its history scarcely anything is knwwn, and it aLé 
be ascertained whether it owed its name & = 
emperor Vespasian, or to some member of tue Scr! 
of Constantine. In later umes it was the #* <4 
Christian bishop. (Ptol. v. 8. § 6; Aranveu. iss 
Minor, vol. i. p. 116.) (Ls) 

FLAVIO'’POLIS. [Crates] 

FLAVIUM SOLVENSE, a town in Neoun 
probably situated in the neighbourbow! of Vrarcs 
(Plin, 4, N. iii. 27.) In inscriptions (Oreiit, & 13" 
foll.) it is called Flavia Solra. Accuniing w <3" 
the modern Solfeld has derived its name fram 
vense; but comp, Linhard, Gesch. con Aras & 
326 (Ls: 


26. ~ 5 

FLENIO, a place which the Table fixes 02 4 mati 
from Noviomagus (Vymegen) to Lugdunum ( Lewd 
The next station to Lugdunum is Forum Heres 
(Voorburg); and the next station to Forws Uo 
driani is Flenio. The distance between Furam Hac 
ani and Fleniois 12 M.P. D'Anville tixes F emace = 
Viaardingen on the Maas. Twis place was prea! 
the chief town on the river in the Renan ume, & © 
was certainly for a long time after, and befure tbe >t 
of Rotterdam, which is not mentuned ante & 
14th century. D'Anville establishes the oct 4 
Flenio being the centre of some read by the > 
of a milestone which was dag up st a ple G~ 
Monster near s'G with the sumter Ot 
upon it, a distance which fits no place exce}* vas 
dirgen. ‘The distances in this part of Gals 2° = 
Roman miles. ae ogee 

FLETIO, is placed in the Tatle on tee = 
along the Rhine from Lugdunum Batsvorum ( Lee = 
to Nuviomagus (Nymegen). The positon of Ase 
nianac (Alphen) between Leiden aud Fieto = 
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stablished; and the distance between Albanianae 
snd Fletio is 19 M.P. Fietio is V leuten, accord- 


1 


zg to D'Anville and others who have followed his | 


pation. {G. L.} 

FLEVO LACUS, and FLEVUM OSTIUM. Dru- 
vas, the son of Livia, and the brother of Tiberius, when 
ve held @ command on the Rhine, employed his men 
1 making a canal to join the Hhine and the Fosel. 
This canal, called the Fossa Drusiana or Fossae 
Drasinae, commences below the separation of the 
Aane and Waal, and joins the Yasel near Doesburg. 
Tac. Amn. ii. 8; Suet. Claud. 1.) Germanicus, 
‘he som of Drusus, passed with his ships from the 
(Aitwe, through this canal, into the Jakes and the 
ean, and as faras the mouth of the Amisia (£'ms). 
The water of the Ahine being thus partly diverted 
ote the Fasel made a new ontlet for that river, 
wtsch outlet Pliny (iv. 15) calls Flevam. He says 
‘that Heliurn and Flevurn are the names of the two 
imuths into which the Rhine is divided, on the 
wrth flowing into lakes, on the west into the river 
Mesa; it preserves by an ontlet intermediate between 
he two a moderate channel for its own name.” The 
Heisum Ostimm is the outlet of the Maas, which 
wer receives the Vahalis (Waal). The ontlet of 
he Flevum Ostium was into a lake, which Mela 
i. 2) thus describes: “ The Rhine not far from the 
a is distributed in various directions, but to the 
eft the Rhenus is a river even then and until it 
ters the sea; on the right it is at first narrow and 
ike unto itself, afterwards the banks recede from 
in¢ another far and wide; and now, no longer a river 
rit a large lake, it is called Flevo where it has 
led the plains; and surrounding an island of the 
ame name it becomes again more contracted, and 
3 out again in the form of a river.” Mela here 
wations only two mouths, but Ptolemy (iv. 9), be- 
re the outlet which he calls the Mosa [Mosa], 
“emerates a western outiet of the Rhine, a middle 
aiet, and an eastern outlet; the last ought to corre- 
jeu to the Flevam. The lake which Mela describes 
wrresponda to the Zuider Zee. Ukert (Gallien, 
» 151) observes that Mela does not say that the 
‘lewum enters the sea; and he translates the last 
rurds,““iteramque fluvius emittitur,” “ and comes 
uariver out of the lake.” He admits, however, 
tat Mela assumed that the Flevum entered the 
ra; and nobady can doubt that, when Mela says it 
3 out again in the form of a river, he means to 
ay that it enters the sea in a form like the other 
tanch, though its course had been made different 
* pewing through a great lake. Geographers have 
ttempted to determine Mela’s island, which is a 
iiss attempt, for the lake has undergone great 
banges since Mela’s time; and, besides that, his 
exnption may not be exact. It is certain that 
iere were large lakes, or a large lake, near the 
utlets of the Rhine; for, besides the passage of 
lastes already mentioned, he says that Germanicus, 
“4 previous occasion (Ann. i. 60), after sending 
writa through the country of the Bructeri to the 
\iecisia, and appointing Pedo, who had the charge 
the Frisian country, to command the cavalry, 
‘oturked four legions and took them through the 
sie, Infantry, cavalry, and fleet all met at the 
inwia, These lakes then were navigable in the 
“man period; and it is an erroneous, though com- 
4 statement, that the Zwider Zee did not exist 
ren, 


The enlargement that the Zuider Zee has received | auc 


| blishment of this is not quite clear. 
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chiefly on the west side, where the coast is flat and 
the water is shallow. Along the east side there is 
deeper water. In 1219 the sea is said to have 


broken in and to have carried away the dikes; and 








another invasion, in 1282, which did great damage, 
is also reconled. It seems probable that the outlet 
of the Zuider Zee is the part that has been chiefly 
enlarged, the part that lies north of the channel 
between Stavoren and Medenblik, for it is said that 
old Stavoren was swallowed up by the sea. 

It is conjectured by Walckenacr that the Nabalia of 
Tacitus (//ist. v. 26) is the Yssel, and that the Fossa 
of Drusus, from Arnheim to the Yesel at Doesburg, 
formed, with the course of the Yesel into the lake 
or lakes, the north-eastern limit of Gaul. He further 
conjectures that the name Flevum was given to the 
stream which flowed out of the lake into the North 
sea. Accordingly, he supposes that the Castellum 
Flevum (Tacit. Ann. iv. 72) may have been at the 
outlet of the Flevum, which channel completed the 
north-eastern limit of Gallia. He further supposes 
that the island of Vlieland, one of the four which 
lie in front of the Zuider Zee, and form a barrier 
against the ocean, may represent the Flevum Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer, Géog. des Gaules, vol. ii. p. 
294.) 

Thus the Vlie-Stroom, between the islands of 
Viieland and Schelling, may represent the old mouth 
of the Flevum, as it subsisted before the great 
flood of the 13th century enlarged the lake Flevo, 
detached the islands of Schelling and Ameland 
from the main, and buried in its waters the nume- 
rous Villages of the district of Stavoren. (Walckenaer, 
vol. ii. p, 201.) [G. L.] 
FLEVUM, a fortress mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. 
iv. 72), of which the probable position is given in 
the preceding article. iL. S.J 
FLEXUM (@Aé£ov), a town of some importance 
in Pannonia, in the south of Carmuntum. <Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3) it was the head-quarters 
of the 14th legion, while the Notitia Imperii de- 
scribes it only as the station of a division of cavalry. 
Comp. /tin, Ant, pp. 247, 267.) [L. S.} 

FLOU'RENTIA. 1. (@Awpertia, Ptol.: £th. Flo- 
rentinus: Florence ; in Italian, Firenze, but in old 
writers Forenza), a city of Etruria, situated on the 
river Arnus, about 3 miles S. of Faesulae. Though 
celebrated in modern times as the capital of Tuscany, 
and in the middle ages as an independent republic, 
it was not a place of much note in antiquity, No 
trace of its existence is found in Etruscan times; and 
it is probable that it derived its first origin as a 
town from the Roman colony. The date of the esta- 
We learn from 
the Liber Coloniaram that a colony was settled 
there by the triumvirs after the death of Caesar 
(lab. Colon. p. 213); but there seems some reason 
to believe that one had previously been established 
there by Sulla. There is indeed no direct authority 
for this fact, any more than for that of the new town 
having been peopled by emigrants who descended 
from the rocky heights of Faesulae to the fertile 
banks of the Arnus; but both circumstances are in 
themselves probable enough, and have a kind of tra- 
ditionary authority which has been generally received 
by the Florentine historians. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p- 
135.) A passage of Florus also (iii. 21, § 27), in 
which he enumerates Florentia (or, as some MSS. 


| give the name, Fluentia) among the tewns sold b 


tion by order of Sulla, is only intelligible on the 


the enercachment of the sea has probably been | supposition that its lands were divided among new 
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colonists. (Zampt, de Colon, p. 253.) But he is 
certainly in error in reckoning Florentia at this time 
among the “municipia Italiac splendidissima:” it 
could net have been a municipal town at all; and 
from the absence of all notice of it during the cam- 
paign of the consul Antonius against Catiline, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Faesulae, it is evi- 
dent that it was not even then a place of any im- 
portance, But from the period of the colony of the 
trinmvirs it seems to have rapidly become a con- 
siderable and flourishing town, though not retaining 
the title of a colony, The Florentini are mentioned 
by ‘Tacitus in the reign of Tiberius among the 
Tunicipia which sent deputies to Rome to remon- 
strate against the project of diverting the course of 
the Clanis from the Tiber into the Arnus; a pro- 
eceding whieh they apprehended, probably not with- 
out reason, would have the effect of flooding their 
town and territory. (Tac. Ann. i. 79.) We subse- 
quently find the Florentini noticed by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of Etruria; and the name of 
Florentia is found in Ptolemy, as well as in the [tine- 
raries. (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 8; Pol. iii, 1. § 485 Jtin. 
Ant. pp. 284. 285; Tab. Peut.) These scanty 
notices are all that we hear of it previous to the 
fall of the Western empire; but its municipal con- 
sideration during this period is further attested by 
inscriptions (Orell. 686, 3711, 3713; Gori, Jaser. 
Etrur, vol. i), as well as by the remains of an am- 
phithcatre still visible near the church of Sta, Croce. 
It is probable that its favourable position in the 
centre of a beautiful and fertile plain on the banks 
of the Arnns, and on the line of the great high road 
through the N. of Tuscany, became the source of 
its prosperity; and it is clear that it rapidly came to 
Surpass its more ancient neighbour of Faesulae. In 
the Gothic Wars Florentia already figures as a strong 
fortress, and one of the most important places in 
Tuscany, (Procop. B. G. iii. 5, 6.) 

The remains of the amphitheatre already noticed, 
Which are in themselves of little importance, are the 
only vestiges of Roman buildings remaining in the 
city of Florence, 

2. A town of Cispadane Gaul, noticed only in the 
Itineraries, which place it on the Via Aemilia be- 
tween Placentia and Parma, at the distance of 15 
niles from the former city, and 10 from Fidentia 
(Borgo S. Donino). Vt still retains its ancient 
appellation, converted into the diminutive form Fio- 
revzuala forthe purpose of distinction from the more 
celebrated city of the name. (/tin, Ant. p. 288; 
Tul. Deut.) (E. HH. B.) 

FLORENTIA'NA (Awpevtiava, Florentia), a 
town in Moosia, of which the site is unknown. (Pro- 
cop. de Aedif. iv. 4. p. 285; Notit. Imp., where it 
is called FYorentia.) [L. 8) 

FLORIA NA, a town of uncertain site, in Lower 
Pannonia, It was connected by a road with Aquin- 
cum, 30 miles to the east of it, and was the resi- 
dence of the practectus classis Istriae, (/ten. Ant, 
p- 265: Notit. Imp.) ({L.S.] 

FLO’RIUS, a small river cf Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, in the territory of the Astures, near the N. 
extremity of the W. coast of Spain: probably the 
Rin de Castro, (Plin, iv. 20. s.34; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p.299.) [re 32] 

FLUMEN BIBALOTUM. Ree, 

FLUMEN OBLIVIO'NIS. [GAtuarcta. 

FLUMEN SALSUM. [Satsuma Firemen.) 

FOENICULA'RIUS CAMPUS (13 Mapatavos 
mediorv), a large plain in the neighbourhood of Tar- 


FORMIAE,. 


raco, in Spain, so called from the quantity of fr! 
(udpabpor, Dor, and Att. uapa@or, Lat. feticcizn*) 
which grew there. The plain was traversed ty < 
great Roman road from the Pyrenecs to Tamx 
(Strab. iii. p. 160; Cic. ad Att. aii. 8.) [P.S) 
FONS TUNGRORUM. Plhny sears (x11: 3) 
that * Tungri, a city of Gallia, bas a famous fxr. 
tain, sparkling with many bubbles: and i ies 
smack of iron, which is not perceived anti) ate ; 
is drunk: it purges the body, drives away tz 
fevers, and disperses caleuli. The same water >. 
comes turbid if fire is applied to It, and finallr orm 
red.” Civitas is the whole territery of the Tor. 
whence the modern town of Tengers, in Bins. 
and it is generaliy supposed that this ~ fansas ra. 
tain” is the springs of Spa, which are svutl-eat 4 
Liege. This would give to the territory of the Jan 
a considerable extension; perhaps, however, not mr 
than it had. No place suits the description uf list 
so well as the waters of S (G.b} 
FONTES AMARI (ai mempal Alara, Sra om 
p. 804; Diod. iii. 39; Plin. vi. 29. § 33), the Fix 
Pools, the modern Scheib, derived their rane inn 
the saline flavour and deposition of their me. 
These were strongly impregnated with sikaiine = 
and with muriate of lime, washed from the rocks #24 
separate the Delta from the Red Sea. As sab @ 
tered largely into the culinary art of the Egrpras 
who preserved in it fish and fowl, as wel] asthe ~ 
of cattle, and as it was required also in their tm 
factures of earthenware and glass, and in the om2~ 
sition of dyes and pigments, these pools, as %e. © 
the Natron Lakes on the western side of tbe \- 
were of great value, and were probably, a thai 6 
count, regarded as the property of the kines Ty 
Bitter Pools began a little tu the S. of Aersizs 3 
lat. 30° 4’ N., and extended nearly as far as Aro 
at the head of the Herodpolite bay,  Threara tc 
passed the great canal which connected the Nie cd 
the Red Sea. The canal had been planned asd * 
gun by Pharach Necho II, a monarch of 3+ 15 
dynasty; was carried by Darius Hystaspis fem I'- 
theum, or Thaim, as far as the Bitter Boris (dere 
ii, 158); and was subsequently continoed by Pier 
maeus Philadelphus to Arsine, = [W. BD) 
FORATH (Plin, vi. 28. s, 32), a small tow 
Southern Babylonia, stated by Pliny to bave hers «2 
the banks of the Pasitigris, and subject the =~ 
of Characene. Sillig, in his new elitwa ¢ f°. 
reads Fora. It is said to have been 12 mus TS 
Charax-Spasinu. Mannert has supposed that & & 
represented by the present Basrad, and that 
naine has been preserved in Ferath Moses, 8 
sometimes applied to that town: bat this ev )<"=T 
seems to be very doubtful. (¥-J 
FORENTUM. [Fereste™.} 
FO'RMIAE (@oppias ; Eth. Formianas: Mes & 
Gaéta), a city of Latium on the emst @ Ge = 
Caittanus, and situated on the Via Ape. = 
Fundi and Minturnae, 13 miles fram tbe former 4° 
9 from the latter city. (/tin. Ant. p 121.) Th ~~ 
included in Latium, in the later and wore °°" 
sense of the term, it certainly was mot wns 4 
Latin city ; but whether this and the pezhes?- 
Fundi were Volscian, or, as is perlsps mare shake: 
Ansonian, cities we have no infurmates : cone 
mention occurs of either in history ast thes =~ 
into municipal relations with Rome, Bor 2 >" 
ui pale aecemriionos hare een 


* There can be little doabt that the mxef 12 
far more celebrated Marathon had the sune = 


FORMIAE 


wlopted by late writers ascribed the foundation of. 
Formiae to a Greek colony, which was derived from 
Laredaemon, and connected with the origin of the 
weighbouring Amyclae. In accordance with this tradi- 
tion,its name was said to have been originally Hormiae. 
and was derived from the excellent anchorage or road- 
stead for shipping (Spuos) which its bay afforded 
(Mrab, v, p. 233; Plin. iii. 5. 8.9; Fest. s.v. Formiae; 
serv, ad Aen. x. 564.) Another legend, still more ge- 
wrally received both by Greek and Roman writers, 
mlectal Formiae as the site of the fable of the Laes- 
trycones in the Odyssey; and the Roman family of 
the Lamiae, in the days of Augustus, even asserted 
tour direct descent from Lamus, the king of the 
Lastrygones, (Cic. ad Alt. ii. 13; Hor. Carm. iii. 
I; Phin. 2 e¢.; Sil. Ital. vii. 410; Solin. 2. § 23.) 
The first historical mention of Formiae occurs 
immediately after the great Latin War, in B.c. 338. 
ht appears that on that occasion the two cities of 
Fundi avd Formiae had taken no part in the war, 
tod had thas kept the passes through their territory 
{of the highest importance in a military point of 
vew) always open to the Roman armies. For this 
mrvice they were rewarded with the gift of the 
ficenan citizenship, bat at first without the right of 
mifrage, which was not granted them till s.c. 190: 
they were then included in the Aemilian tribe. 
(Liv, vii, 14, xxxviii. 36 ; Vell. Pat. i. 14; Cic. ad 
Ati ti. 14.) From henceforth Formiae appears to 
bare been a flourishing Roman municipal town, to 
which its situation on the Appian Way doubtless 
eentribated ; but it was probably still more indebted 
to the extreme beauty of its situation, which ren- 
dered it a favourite place of resort with the wealthy 
Iinenan nobles in the latter days of the Republic, as 
weil as under the Empire. The charm of its beau- 
tial climate and tranquil bay, the 


“ Temperatae dulce Formiae litus,” 


celebrated by Martial in one of his most elegant 
epigrams ; and all modern travellers concur in extol- 
Lug Mola di Gaéta as one of the most lovely spots 
a all Italy. Among the villas with which Formiae 
‘has became adorned, by far the most celebrated is 
that of Cicero, which appears to have become a 
favourite residence of the great orator, from whence 
many of his letters to Atticus are dated, and which 
uivrded him a welcome retirement during the most 
tatarbed periods of the civil wars. It was here 
uso that, on his flight from Rome, he landed for the 
mt time, and spent the night in his Formian villa, 
hum whence he was attempting to escape when he 
vw overtaken by the murderers and put to death, 
ne 43. (Cie. ad Att. ii. 13, 14, iv. 2, vii. 8, &e., 
wl Foam. xvi. 10, 12, &c.; Plut. Cic. 47, 48; 
\ppian, B. C. iv. 19, 20; Val. Max. i. 4. § 5; 
iwt.de Wir, Iidustr. 81.) Several ancient writers, 
wclading Plutarch, represent Caivta as the scene of 
tus catastrophe ; but this evidently arises from a 
were confusion ef the two: Caiéta, indeed, at this 
ime, appears to have been in a municipal sense a 
te dependency of Formiae, of which it served as 
‘e port; and it is certainly not necessary to sup- 
ee, as Middleton has done, that Cicero had a villa 
t Caiéta itself as well as at Formiae. (See this 
vint fully diseussed by Chaupy, Maison d Horace, 
Li. pp. 232—236.) Several other Romans had 
iw at Formiae in the days of the great orator, as 
e'] as in those of Horace; but the wealthy family 
’ Memurra, who was himself a native of Formiae, 


ui at the latter period engrossed so great a part 
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of the locality, that Horace calls it the “city of the 
Mamurrae." (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 37, and Schol. ad 
loc.; Plin. xxxvi. 6. 8. 7.) Martial bears tes- 
timony that, at a later period, the charms of Baiae 
and the other places on the Bay of Naples had not 
caused Formiae to be neglected. (Mart. x. 30.) The 
hills at the back of it, and which bound the Sinus 
Caittanfs, are also celebrated by Horace for the ex- 
cellence of their wine. (Hor. Carm. i. 20. 12, 
iii. 16. 34.) We learn that Formiae received a 
colony under the Second Triumvirate, and it bears 
the title of a colonia in several inscriptions of im- 
perial date. (Lib. Colon. p. 234; Orell. Jnser, 
3782, 3884.) It appears to have continued a tole- 
rably flourishing place till the close of the Roman 
Empire, and retained its episcopal see till the 9th 
century, when it was taken and destroyed by the 
Saracens, in 856. The remaining inhabitants took 
refuge at Gaéta, which succeeded to the episcopal 
dignity ; and the modern town of Mola, which has 
grown up on the ruins of Formiae, is, as its appel- 
lation of Mola di Gaéta implies, a sort of depen- 
dency of the neighbouring city. The remains of an- 
tiquity still visible at Formiae are extensive; they 
appear to have all belonged to different Roman 
villas, of which there remain extensive substructions, 
with the ruins of terraces, vaulted passages, baths, 
grottoes, &c., lining the whole coast from Mola di 
Gaéta to the neighbouring village of Castellone. 
These ruins may be traced to have formed part of 
three ancient villas, of which the one next to Mola 
is commonly known as that of Cicero; but the 
Abbé Chaupy would assign to the great orator the 
more im t remains in the garden of the mo- 
dern Villa Marsana, the furthest of the three from 
Mola. The point is scarcely susceptible of precise 
determination; but a monument on the hill above 
is regarded as that of Cicero, and the discovery 
near it of an inscription bearing the names of some 
freedmen of the Tullian family, certainly affords 
some countenance to the attribution. Several other 
ancient inscriptions have been discovered at Formiae, 
and numerous sepulchres and rains of ancient edi- 
fices are scattered along the coast for some miles 
eastward of Afola along the Appian Way. Among 
these the names of the Torre di Scauri, and a spot 
called Mamurano, evidently indicate the site of 
villas of Aemilius Scaurus, and of the wealthy 
Mamurra. (Chaupy, AMfaison d Horace, vol. i, pp. 181 
—231; Romanelli, vol. iii, pp. 422,423; Hoare, 
Class. Tour, vol. i. pp. 118—129.) [E. H. B.} 

FORMIO (oppiwv, Ptol. iii. 1. § 27), a small 
river, now called the Atisano, falling into the Adriatic 
Sea between Tergeste (7'rieste) and Aegida (Capo 
d Istria), which formed the limit between Venetia 
and Istria, and consequently at one time the eastern 
limit of Italy, until Augustus included Istria also 
under that denomination, in consequence of which the 
Arsia became the boundary of Italy. (Plin. iii, 18. 
s. 22.) Ptolemy, however, reckons both the river 
Formio and the colony of Tergeste as included in 
Istria; but Pliny’s statement is probably correct with 
regard to the limit as fixed in the time of Augustus, 
previous to the annexation of Istria to Italy. [Ita- 
1A.) Pliny places the river Formio 6 miles 8. of 
Trieste, which agrees very well with the Risano; 
and this river has accordingly been identified with 
the Formio both by Cluver and D'Anville. Walcke- 
naer fixes on a smaller stream flowing into the sea 
near Muja Vecchia; bat this seems too near Trieste, 
as well as too inconsiderable a stream. [E.H.B.] 


S06 FOROAUGUSTANA. 
FOROAUGUSTA'NA, 
FORTUNA'TAE INSU'LAE (ai tay Mexdpwy 

vio, the Islands of the Bi ssed), one of those 

geographical names whee origin is lost in mythic 

darkness, but which afterwards caine to have a 

specific application, so closely resembling the old 

mythical netion, as to make it almest impossible to 
doubt that that notion was based, in part at deast, on 
some Vague knowledge of the regions afterwards dis- 
covered. In the present case, the opinion embodied 
in the mame will be more fitly discussed under 

Oceaxes: it is enough to say here that the earlicst 

Greek poetry places the abode of the happy departed 

spirits far beyond the entrance of the Mediterranean, 

at the extrenuty of the earth, and upon the shores 
of the river Oceanus, or in islands in its midst: 
that Horner's poetical descr plion of the place hay 
be appiied almost word for word to those islands in 
the Atlantic, off the W. coast of Atriea, te which 
the naine was given in the Insteriea)l pened (Od. 

iv, 563, foll.): 

cusy ; there is no snew, nor winter, ner much rain, 

but Ocean is ever sending up the shelly breathing 
breezes of Zephyrus, to refresh men.” (Comp, Pind. 

Of . a 


[ Liuisoson a. ] 


ana 


posed jdlentity of situation, marked out the Conary 
seein the Madetra group, and the Aceres, as 
worthy to represent the islands of the Blest. In the 


more specific sense, however, the name was applied 
to the two former groups: while, in its widest ay- 
plication, it may even have included the @. de Verde 
islands ; its exten-ion being, in fact, adapted to that 
of muritime discovery. 

The Romans first became acquainted with these 
islands at the close of the ewil wiers of Marius und 
Salla. Plotarch relates that, ee Sertoriis was at 
or newt Gades (Cadiz), about nec. 


sso called the islands of the Blest; who deseribed 
them as two in ninnber, separated by a very narrow 
strait, and distant from Africa 10,000 stadia (1000 
geocraphical miles, an enormous exaggeraticn, i the 
Cunaries are meant). Watered mialerately by rare 
showers, aud refreshed by gentle and imvist lieezes, 
from the west, they net only rendered an 
abundant return to the cultivator, bat produced 
spentanceusly food enough “for their indelent inha- 
bitants., ‘The cliunate was temperate at all seasons 
af the year: amd, in 
advantages, that even the barbarians ideutitied them 
with thet Elysian Plain and those Abodes of the 
Happy whieh had been sung by Homer, and the 
fare of which liad reached te them, Enchanted by 
these aceeunts, Serterins was seized with the desire 
of fixity bis abode in the ishunds, and diving there in 
peace ; but, as the Cilleian pirates af his fleet pre- 
ferred the plunder of better known countries, he was 
compelled to abanden the desien. (1'hut. Sertor, 8: 
Fier. ii, 22. Ifowever, the discovery inust have 
been speedily followed up, if at least the writer 
Sebosus, whom Pliny quotes in his account of the 
islands (vi. 32. 8, 37), be the same who is men- 
tiened by Cicero (ad Att, i. 14). 
them in a very cursory way: and the later ccographers 
ditfer somewhat as to their number and names, The 
following table exhibits thew statements, as com- 
pared with one another, and with the modern names, 
the order Catter the first) being trem E. to W. 
From this table it will be scen that, besides Auto- 
Jala, which he expressly distinguishes fren the 
Fortunatae, Ptolemy only six islands as 


Wee 


chiefly 


short, such were 


Feu kous 


* ‘Tiere the lite of mortals is must | 


Their delicious climate, and their sup- | 


2, he tound certain | 


sailors lately returned from the Ath aaa islands. whieh } 


their natural | 


Straho speaks of 


* FORUM ALLIENI. 


| belonging to the group, instead of sven, which 3 tbe 
actual number, Pliny also gives the simoe ws ox 


} 
Sunosus! JuBA, 




















Procemagrcs,) Moores 
ap, ap. iad . 
Plin. Le.) Plin. Le. IV.6.$$ 35,34.) Nantes 
Junonia P urpura- “Hpas! "HAuy |, Madcira. ve 
i rime |i Kai Ato: AdAa 
Junonia | “Awpécitos Lancarvte. 
Miner 
Junenia |“Hpas Fuerte 
Planaria | Canaria | Keropia | Gran tame 
Convallis; Nivaria | Tlwrovapie, | Tener, 
% Kevrovpia | 
Capraria | Capraria| Kaowepia Comera. 
Palma. 
Pluvialia Ombrios | TAoviraAa Ferra. 
(iv. 21. 5.36, “ Deorum sex, qnas aligui Fortes 


") Instead of accvunting for the <>- 
as above, by supposing him to hare ats 

Palma, some jrodern writers identify this 
his "Awpdaitos ences, and with the Juncou M. 
Juba; making the AbroAgAa of Prolemy, 
purariae of Juba, Lanzarote, with the st 
of Alegranza and Graciesa, and so exciuding mi - 
Those who desire to pursue the sulyet 107 


should 


appellavere,’ 
ence, 
wlani@ 


erat ths . 
wel Le be 
is 


compare the longitudes amd lattsos 
Ptolemy with the distances preserved by Pus f= 
Juba and Sebosus. Of those, respecting th 





fication of which there is no disp ute, Cansma 
is still so called, is said to “a obtained te Bo 
from the multitude of dogs which ran wild | 
the lofty snow-clad peak of Tenerife shows ala 22 
the origin of the name of Nivaria; whie Ferre 28 
the place of the chief meridian from whied sacs 
were reckoned before the introduction of the rv 
of computing them from national] observalioe 
| eld practice dates from the time of Proleps. t2% 
first meridian, however, is drawn thningh a Si 
share specifying the exact island, (1! 
S$ 11, 12, et alib.} PS 
“F ORULI (Pdpovda), a town of the Sem 
situated, as we learn from Livy (xavi 11). @* 


k » 2 





read from Atmiternum to Interocres. 
tioned by Virgil among the ancient cties ¢ © 


Sabines (Aen. vil. 714), as well as by bs 2 
Siins Italicus (viii, 417); bat in 
appears to have been a mere village or 1 
pendent upon Amiternum. (Liv. hey 
Forulani, Inser. ap, Romanelli, volo. } 
Urell. Inser. 3794.) Strabo deserites 2 (R= 
as built on a rock, in a position better suite > 
a band of outlaws than fur peaceatke inbateach. 
Its site may be fixed with certainty at Ces J 





later tt 


| wasa, about 5 miles from Amiternam, whet? 
| are numerous ancient remains, and the inemmO>< 
above cited were discovered. The distance 7 


| : ntrodeco also agrees with that of 15 M. P. # 
cued by the Tab, Pent. from Interocrea ta te “Er 
slash name is evidently a corruptia @ Fee 
The precise situation of Cirtta Tommasi at 
corresponds with the expressions of Mrs, : 
general wild character of the peighbourbed » 


cient to justify them. (Romaneili, L ¢; Bars 


s 


| Ann, dell’ Inst. vol. vi. p. 109; aan a 
d Horace, vol. iit. Pp. as ci ~ 
FORUM ALLIENI, a city of Gallia Cs 


mentioned only by Tacitus (Hist iz. 6) vane 
civil wars of Vitellins and Vespasias, a. ©. 


FORUM APPII. 


ta manner that affords little clue te its position, 
merpt that it was situated on some river, the pas- 
age of which it was important to defend, Cluver 
tas inclined to place it at Ferrara, on the Po; 
thers have fixed on Legnago, on the Adige, between 
fartea and Padua, which is certainly the more 
tuuble site, and agrees better with the movements 
fthe campaign. (Cluver, /tal. p. 155; Orell. ad 
Var. Le.) [E. H. B.] 

FORUM APPIT (@épov 'Awwiov: Eth. Foroap- 
iensix), a town on the Appian Way, distant 43 miles 
rom Kocne. We learn from Horace that it was the 
mal resting-place for travellers at the end of the 
txt day’s journey from Rome, though he himself 
ad lee companion thought fit to divide the distance. 
Sat. i. 5. 3—6.) It was here, also, that it was cus- 
wnary for travellers on the Appian Way to embark 
n acanmal that extended from thence parallel with 
be line of road to the immediate neighbourhood of 
‘armacina. (Hor. 2 ¢.; Strab. v. p. 233.) Hence 
\ \wrame, as Horace describes it, a town of boatmen 
od innkeepers,— 

* Differtam nautis cauponibus atque malignis,” 


t ig mentioned also by Cicero (ad Att. ii. 10), as 
ell as im the journey of St. Paul to Rome (Act. 
ipuet, xxviii. 15), as one of the usual halting-places 
a the Appian Way: ou both occasions in conjunc- 
ea with Tres Tabernae, which was the next stage 
i geing to Rome, ten miles nearer the city (/tin. 
fmt 9. 107; Jain, Hier. p. 611). Its situation, in 
he midst of the marshes, sufficiently accounts for 
be badness of the water complained of by Horace. 

It is probable from its name that Forum Appii 
ras founded by Appius Claadius Caecus, who first | 
metructed the celebrated road which so long bore | 
us maine; apd the place appears to have always 
tinged under the patronage of hisfamily, (Suet. 
“sb. 2.) It seems to have grown up into a consi- 
erable town, which, under the Roman empire, en- 
wed municipal privileges, and is mentioned by 
‘hay among the municipal towns of Latium. (Plin. 
» 5.8.9.; Orell. Jnser. 780.) There are now no 
habitants on the spot; but the site is clearly 
uurked by considerable ruins on each side of the 
ippian Way, as well as by the 43rd milestone, which 
. still preserved, at a spot distant four miles from 
# place still called Treponti, the ancient Tripon- 
am or Tripuntiam. (Chanupy, Jfaison d'Horace, 
i i pp. 387—452; Pratilli, Via Appia, pp. 
9,100.) [Via Appta.] [E. H. B.} 
FORUM AURELII, a town or village on the 
ast of Etruria, situated on the Via Aurelia, and 
aced by the Itinerary 24 miles from Centumceellae 
vl 25 from Cosa. (Jtin. Ant. p. 291.) The 
rer number is doubtful (those in the Tab. Peut. 
~ altogether confused); but, on the whole, it is 
wbable that Forum Aurelii was placed at or near 
‘oméedto, on the river Fiora, at the place where 
at stream was crossed by the Via Aurelia. There 
a be little doubt from its name that the Forum 
arelii was founded at the sa:ne time with the con- 
ruction of the high road of the same name; but of 
e date of this we have no account. [Via Avc- 
cisa.] We only know that both the road and 
wn existed in the time of Cicero, who mentions the 
vam Aarelium (sic) in connection with the pro- | 
dings of Catiline. (Cic. in Cat. i. 9.) It seems | 
ver to have been a place of any importance, and, 
ter this incidental mention, its name is found only 
the Itineraries. (E, H. B.] 








FORUM CORNELII. 


FORUM BIBALO’RUM. [Gatragcta.] 

FORUM CASSII, a town of Etruria, situated on 
the Via Cassia, with the formation of which, from 
its name, it was certainly connected. It is known 
to us only from the Itineraries, which place it 11 
M.P. beyond Sutrium, between that place and Vol- 
sinii, and 44 miles from Rome, (/tin. Ant. p. 286; 
Tab, Peut.) The distinct traces of the Via Cassia 
enable us to place it with certainty about a mile NE. 
of Vetralla, where an ancient church still retains the 
name of Sta. Maria in Forcassi, and some portions 
of Roman buildings are still extant. The inhabitants 
migrated during the middle ages to the neighbouring 
village of Vetralla, (Dennis, Etrwria, vol. i. p. 
245.) [E. H. B.j 

FORUM CIGURRORUM, EGURRORUM, or 
GIGURRORUM, § [Astures.] 

FORUM CLAUDIL Ptolemy (iii. 1) mentions 
two towns in the country of the Centrones [Crn- 
tTroNnes], Forum Claudii and Axima (Aisme). As 
there is a place called Centron in the valley of 
Aisme, it is probable that Centron marks the site of 
a place called Centrones, for under the Empire it 
was usual in Gallia for the name of a people to be 
substituted for that of their chief place. «If this be 
80, We Inay assume that Cenfron represents Forum 
Claudii. Guichenon (cited by D'Anville) gives two 
inscriptions which, he says, were found at Aisme ; 
and in one of them, which is in honour of Nerva, the 
names Forum Claudii and Centrones occur thus — 
FOROCL. CENTRON. This might be used as an ar- 
gument, that Forum Claudii is another name for 
Axima. {G. L.] 
FORUM CLAUDIT VALLENSIUM OCTODU- 
RENSIUM. [Ocropvrvs. ] 

FORUM CLODIL, a town of Etruria, situated 
(as might be inferred from its name) upon the Via 
Clodia, known to us chiefly from the Itineraries, 
but mentioned also by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 50) 
among the towns of Southern Etruria. The Anto- 
nine Itinerary reckons it 32 M.P. from Rome, and 
the Tab. Peut. places it between Sabate and Blera ; 
but the distances given in the Tabula are confused 
or corrupt. Hence its position has not been clearly 
ascertained ; it is commonly placed at Oriuolo, 
about five miles N. of Bracciano (Sabate); but, 
according to Mr. Dennis,there are no ancient remains 
at that place, and the point is still doubtful. (/tin. 
Ant, p. 286; Tab. Peut.; Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. 
p. 273.) LE. H. B.} 

FORUM CORNELII (@épor KoprjaAsov, Strab, ; 
dpov KopynAiov, Ptol.; KoprnAlou ayopd, Dion 
Cass, : Eth, Forocorneliensis: Jmola), a considerable 
town of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 
and distant 23 miles from Bononia and 10 from Fa- 
ventia. It stood on the W. bank of the river Va- 
trenus, now called the Santerno. (Strab, v. p. 216; 
Plin. iii, 15. 8. 20; Ptol. iii, 1. § 46; Jtin, Ant. 
pp. 100, 127, 287 ; Jtin, Hier. p. 616.) It is said 
to have derived its name from its foundation by the 
dictator Sulla (Prudent, Peristeph. 9, init.), and ap- 
pears to have been already a place of some importance 
at the death of Caesar; as, in the civil war which fol- 
lowed, it was occupied by Octavian, who established 
his winter-quarters there. (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 5; 
Dion Cass. xlvi. 35.) It 5 afterwards noticed by 
Martial, who appears to have composed the third 
book of his epigrams during a residence in this 
town (iii. 1.4), and continued under the Roman 
empire to be a flourishing municipal town. ((iruter, 
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tioned during the Gothic Wars, and as late as the 
seventh century P. Diaconus ranks it among the 
* Jocnpletes urbes” of the province of Aernilia. He 
tells us that it had a citadel (castrum), which was 
called Imolas, from whence the modern town has 
derived the name of /mola, (Procop. B. G, ii. 19; 
I’. Diac. ii. 18.) [E. H. B.] 
FORUM DECIT, a town of the Sabines, men- 
tiened only by Vliny (iii, 12. s. 17), the site of 
which is wholly unknown. It has been identified 
by Clover with the “ Foroecri” of the Tabula; but 
there is no authority for this, and the latter name 
is probably corrupted from Forecrea or Forocria, 
analogous to Interecrea, (Cluver, /tal. p. 690 ; 
Holsten, Not, ad Clur, p. 118.) It is more pro- 
bable that Forum Deecii was situated much further 
S..in the neighbourhood of Forum Novum (Ves- 
coriv). [E. H. B.] 
FORUM DIUGUNTORUM or JUGUNTORUM 
(Pépas Aiovyovyrav F ‘lovyourray, Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 31), a town of Transpadane Gaul, known only 
from Ptolemy, who places it in the territory of the 
Cenomani, SW. of Bergomum; but its site is other- 
wise wholly unknown, [£. H. B.) 
FORUM DOMITIL, is placed by the Itins. on the 
great Roman road froin Nemausns (Nines) to Narbo 
(Narbonne). The distance from Cessero (St. Ti- 
beri) on the Herantt to Forum Domitti is 18 M. P.; 
and the Antonine Itin, makes it 17) M. P. from 
Forum Domitit to Sextantio (Soustantion), which is 
a few miles west of Montpellier. Though Forum 
Doinitii lies between two well-known places, its po- 
sition is not known, We may conclude that it was 
on the Via Dotitia, so called from Cn, Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, who defeated the Allobroges (Liv. E’pit. 
61). This road is mentioned by Cicero (pro Font. 
4) as repaired by the legati of M, Fonteius. [G. L.] 
FORUM FLAMINIL (@6pov @Aautvioy, Strab.; 
Pépos PAawviov, Ptol.: Lth. Forvflaminiensis), a 
town of Umbria, situated on the Flaminian Way, 
where St first entered the Apennines, 3 miles from 
Fulginium. It is evident from the name that it was | 
founded by the censer C. Flaminius, at the time | 
that he constructed the celebrated highway on which 
it was situated, b,c. 220: but its name is not men- 
tioned in history, Strabo speaks of it as deriving 
iis chief importance from the traffic along the road; 
but we learn from Pliny, and from inscriptions, that 
it was a municipal town of some consideration, 
(Strab, v. p. 2273 Plin. iti. 14.8..19; Pol. iii. 1. 
$54; Grater, Jnser. p. 347. 1; Orell, Inser. 98.) 
It was here that the emperors Gallus and Volusia- 
nus were defeated and shin by the pretender Aemi- 
liavus in ALD, 256, (Hieron. Chron. ad ann.; Clover, 
ftal, p. 631.) Forum Flaminii is’ still termed a 
“ civitas ” in the Jerusalem Itinerary, and continued 
the see of a bishop tll the eizhth century, when it 
was destroyed by the Lombards, and the remaining 
inhabitants established themselves at Falginiam, 
The Itineraries place it 3 miles from Falginium, and 
12 from Nuceria; but the ruins which, according to 
Holstenius, still mark its site ata place called S. 
Giovannt pro Fiamma (or in Forifiamma), are 
hardly 2 miles from the former city, (/téin. Ant. p. 
125; Itin. Mier. p. 614; Tab. Peut.; Helsten. Not. 
ad Clav. p. 92.) LE. H. BJ 
FORUM FULVIT (Falenza), a town of the in- 
terior of Liguria, mentioned by Pliny among the 
“nobilia oppida” of that province, between the 
Apennines ant the Padus. He adds the distinctive 
appellation of * Valentina ” (* Forum Fulvii, quod 
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Valentinum ”), though no other place of t+ mre 
is known. It is also mentioned in the Tera. 4 
a manner that would afford but littie clue to zs p- 
sition; but the distance of 22 M.P. tun As 
(corruptly written /fasia) accords with the prow 
of the modern Valenza, a considerable tuwn ie 
right bank of the Po, about 16 miles bekor (ocr, 
the name of which is evidently connected =m 
epithet of Valentinum given to the apcent ay Ls 
the Notitia (where it is called Forum Fulness! © 
find it mentioned as the station of a tedy of sem 
probably to defend the passage of the Pacu x4 
point. (Plin. it. 5. 8. 7; Not. Dign. wi. p. 12h: Te 
f'ent.) {t HB: 
FORUM GALLORUM (‘Ayopa KeArer. 4» 
pian), a village on the Via Aemilia, betseen Mo 
aud Bonoria, It is remarkable only as the se t 
the first battle between M. Antonius and vec 
suls Hirtius and Pansa, who were attenpirx © 
raise the siege of Mutina’ The forces uf Pasa 
which were first engaged with those of Aste. 
were worsted in the encounter. though not dete: 
and the consul himself mortally woonded: bc 
Hirtius, having unexpectedly fallen upon the ma’ 
Antonius, when he was withdrawing to rerar 
Forum Gallorum, completely routed bis fore x 
compelled him to retreat to his camp before Mata 
This battle (which was fought on the 15ch of Ar 
B.C. 43, twelve days before the more decixsty #*2¢ 
of Mutina) is described in detail by Serv. Suieca 
Galba, in a letter to Cicero: from his acna™ 
learn that the place called Forum Gallorum as 
mere village (vicus) and that it was staste: « 
the Aemilian Way, which here, as throuch = 
part of its course, was a raised causeway, mil 
marshy ground on each side. (Cic. ad Fem 1 ® 
Appian, B.C. iii. 66—70; Dion Cass rin. S. 
Frontin. Strat. ii. 5. § 39.) Nor did it ever ne © 
the dignity of a town; and thouch its nam Bae 
found in the Tabula Peutingenana, its anv 
from all the other Itineraries sbows that it wa» s~ 
only a village. The distances there giten (§ m2 
from Mutina and 17 from Boncnia) shew the ¢ 
must have occupied nearly the site of the mew: 
Castel Franco. [E HB; 
FORUM GALLO'RUM. | [Ivercerss ] 
FORUM HADRIANL One of the nas "2 
the Table marks from Lagdunum Batarorum (l= 
den) to Noviomagus (Nymegen), passes toc 
Flenio [FLexto]. Between Lagdanum and Fr> 
is Forum Hadriani, and though the drtance ee 
Lugdunum is not given in the Table. ther 9 & 
doubt that it is represented by a place uatoe! Pe 
bourg. Excavations have been made oo the 5% 
and there were found mosaic pavements, cans s= 
other memorials of the Raman period. (Lats (= 
lien, p. 532.) (6. L) 
FORUM JULII (Frejus), a town of Gala 
bonensis on the coast between Telo Maraas (Je 
lon) and the Varus (Var). Strabo (p IM) @= 
it dpov "lovAsoy, and a naval station of Caesir 42 
gustus, situated between Olbia and Antpols 4 
distant from Massilia about 600 stadia Ba: & 
name Forum Julii existed before the ime of m= 
Augustus, for it is mentioned in s letter ot 07 
to Cicero, B. c. 43 (ad Fam. x. 15): aod be m8 
it 24 M. P. from Forum Voconii to Forum Ju > 
17). We may infer that it took its name t= °- 
Julius Caesar, though there is no ericeo® Be 
what he did to the place, and that August: in" 
it. Pliny (iii. 5) names it * Forum Jabi (ca 
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nm Colonia quae Pacensis appellatar et Classica.” 
The river Argenteus was within its limits. (Ptol. 
. 10.) The name Octavancrum, mentioned also by 
fela (it. 5), is supposed to show that a detachment 
ron the eighth legion was settled here. The name 
“assica is probably derived from the fleet being sta- 
iuwed here by Augustus. The place has the va- 
‘was names of Oppidum Forojuliense (Tacit. Ann. 
r.5); Forum Julium Narbonensis Galliae Colonia 
Asa, i. 63); Colonia Forojuliensis (Tacit. Hist. 
. 14). 

Forum Jalii was a naval station in the time of 
fiterius, and ships of war were kept there, which 
\agustus took at the battle of Actium, and used 
¢ the defence of this part of the Gallic coast (Tacit. 
inn. iv, 63); and it is again mentioned as an im- 
rrtant naval station in the time of Vitellius (Tacit. 
tiet. ti. 43). It was the birthplace of Cn. Agricola, 
be cmqueror of Britain (Tacit. Agric. 4); and an 
“4 and distinguished Colonia, as Tacitus calls it. 
[he suace called “ garum” was made here, (Plin. 
au. 7, 8.) 

The port of Forum Jalii was at the bottom of a 
cull bay, bat the entrance has been filled up by the 
th beeught down by the Argenteus, which river 
leew a little to the west of Forum Julii. The traces of 
le two moles which formed the entrance of the port, 
ll remain; but the entrance is now about 3000 
wt fran the sea. The width of the Roman port is 
stimated at about 1500 feet, and its depth from the 
trance between the moles at 1680 feet. These 
ewnsions show that the port of Forum Jalium 
wy he compared with those made by Trajan at the 
eath of the Tiber and at Centum Cellae, and with 
w portof Antium. There is no water now in the 
ert of Fireyus, except a small lagune, near a quay 
{ Renan construction, which forms an angle with 
w ote on the right to one who enters the port. 
le traces of the walls show that the old town was 
eseh larger than the modern. 

‘There is a triamphal arch, which is supposed to 

ate formed one of the four gates of the town. The 

ut of the amphitheatre is about 650 feet. The 
waa, whieh is buried under rubbish, is probably 
‘tra A road has been formed through the two 
wef entrances right through it, as in the amphi- 
watre at Tréres. Near the amphitheatre is one 
‘the old gates, which is at the bottom of a concave 
nicirele, formed of thick walls and defended by a 
wer at cach extremity. The aqueduct brought 
iu the town the waters of the Siagne from a dis- 
are ef more than 20 miles. The channel for the 
uter in some parts was under ground, in others it 
supported on arches. At the gate of Fréjus it 
vded inte two branches, one of which entered the 
su and the other went to the port. Parts of this 
jwetuct are well preserved, 

The Roman Via Aurelia passed by Forum Jalii; 
! there were roads from Forum Julii to Aquae 
‘ating, Massilia, and Arelate. (D'Anville, Notice, 
© ; Walckenaer, Géog. fe. vol. ii. p. 9; Ukert, 
wien, p. 429; Richard et Hocquet, Guide du 
gageur, p. 797.) [G. L.] 
bORUM JULIE or JULIUM. 1. (@dpos ‘lovAuos, 
tol: Eth. Forojuliensis : Ciridale di Frindi), a 
‘vy of Venetia, situated about 25 miles N. of Aqui- 
ra, and pearly at the foot of the Julian Alps. Pto- 
ty reckons it in the country of the Carni, and there 
little doubt that this is correct, though it is not 
estble to separate the territory of that people from 
«restof Venetia. [Cannt.) Paulus Diaconus 
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ascribes its foundation to Julius Caesar (P. Diac. 
Hist. Lang. ii. 14); and it is probable that this is 
corrrect, though we have no earlier authority for the 
fact, It appears that it was at first merely a sort 
of central place of meeting for the neighbouring 
Carni, and where probably the Roman magistrates 
held intercourse with the mountaineers. In Pliny’s 
time it seems to have been still but an inconsiderable 
place, as he enumerates the “ Forojulienses cogno- 
mine Transpadani” among the unimportant towns 
of Venetia, which were unworthy of fuller notice. 
But Ptolemy calls it a Roman colony, and it appears 
to have risen in importance during the latter ages of 
the Roman empire. It was not, however, till after 
the fall of the neighbouring Aquileia, a. p. 452, that 
it attained the dignity, which it continued to held 
under the Gothic and Lombard rulers of Italy, of 
the capital of Venetia. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. 
iii, 1. 8. 29; Cassiod. Varr. xii. 26; P. Diac. i. 14, 
iv. 28, 38.) 

Forum Julii became under the Lombards the 
seat of a separate duchy, and has imparted to the 
whole province in which it is situated the name, by 
which it is still known, of the Friuli: the modern 
town being called Cividad or Ciridale, obviously a 
corruption of “ Civitas,” 

The period of the destruction of Forum Julii is 
unknown; but recent excavations on the site have 
brought to light numerous remains of antiquity, in- 
cluding the foundations of temples and other public 
buildings, scattered over a considerable extent of 
ground around and in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Cividale. The monuments discovered belong, 
however, for the most part to a very late period, and 
confirm the inference which we should draw from 
the few historical notices we possess, that Forum 
Julii did not rise to any great importance till near 
the close of the Western Empire. * Very exaggerated 
ideas of its greatness, and of the value of the dis- 
coveries made on the spot, were spread abroad by 
the Canonico della Torre, who carried on the exca- 
vations. (Annali dell’ Inst. Arch. 1835, pp. 213— 
220; Bullets, d. Inst. 1834, p. 5, 1835, p. 134.) 

2. We learn from au inscription that the town of 
Iria in Liguria bore also the name of “ Forum Julii 
Iriensium ” (Orell. /nscr. 73), but no other notice of 
it occurs under this name, [Tria.] 

3. Pliny mentions among the municipal towns of 
Umbria, in the sixth region of Italy, the “ Foro- 
julienses cognomine Concubienses;"” but these, as 
well as the ** Forobrentani,” who immediately follow 
them, are wholly unknown. E. H. B.] 

FORUM JULIUM. riceeuanes 

FORUM LEPIDL = [Reoium Leripun.] 

FORUM LICINIL, a town of Transpadane Gaul, 
mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 17. 8. 21), who writes 
the name Licinitorum, and, strangely enough, tells 
us that it was a city of the Orobii, a people men- 
tioned by Cato; though it is evident from its name 
that it was a Roman foundation, or at least settle- 
ment, From the same passage it would appear to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Comum and Ber- 
gomum, and has been fixed, plausibly enough, 
though only conjecturally, at a place called Jncino, 
near the sinall town of Arba, on the road from Como 
to Lecco, and about 7 miles from the former city, 
where some inscriptions and other antiquities have 
been found. (Annoni, Memoria intorno il Piano 
d’ Erba, Como, 1831.) [E. H. B.} 

FORUM LIGNEUM, is placed by the Antonine 
liin. on the road from Caesar Augusta (Saragosa), 
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in Spain, to Beneharmum, in Gallia. [BenEHAR- 
muUM.] ‘The distance from Summus Pyrenaeas to 
Forum Ligneum is marked 5, and from Forum Lig- 
newin to Aspaluca (Pont Lesquit), 7. Walckenaer 
takes these distances to be Gallic leagues, though 
one would suppose that they are Roman miles. How- 
ever, distances measured in a mountain pass are 
very loose; and there is no certainty about the exact 
position of Forum Ligneum. [G. L.] 

FORUM LIMICORUM.  [Lrota.] 

FORUM LIVIL (Forli), a town of Gallia Cis- 
padana, situated on the Via Aemilia, between Fa- 
ventia and Caesena, Its foundation is commonly 
ascribed by local historians to Livius Salinator, but 
there is no authority for this. Its name is not 
foand either in Strabo or Ptolemy, but is mentioned 
by Pliny ameng the municipal towns of the region; 
and by the Itineraries, which place it 13 M. P. from 
Caesena and 10 from Faventia. It therefore occu- 
pied the same site as the modern city of Forlé, on 
the right bank of the Montone, the Vitis of Pliny. 
(Piin. iii. 15. s. 20; Ttin, Ant. p. 287; Itin. Hier. 
p- 616; Tab, Peut.) In a.p. 412 it was the scene 
of the nuptials of Placidia, the sister of Honorius, 
with the Gothic king Athaulfus (Jornand. Get. 31), 
but notwithstanding its selection for this purpose it 
seems to have never been a town of importance in 
ancient times. The modern city of Forlé, on the con- 
trary, isa populous and flourishing place. [E. H. B.] 

FORUM NERONIS.  [Canrenxroracre.] 

FORUM NOVUM. 1. (£th, Foronovanus : 
Veseoviv), & town in the territory of the Sabines, 
mentioned among the municipal towns of that region 
by Pliny, and in the Liber Coloniarum, (Plin. iii. 
12.8. 17; Lib. Colon. p. 255.) From its name we 
may infer that it was of Roman foundation, and not 
au ancient Sabine town. Its position is clearly fixed 
at a place called Vescorio (no longer inhabited, but 
retaining an ancient church), about 3 miles W. of 
Aspra (Casperia) and 12 NW. of Correse (Cures), 
Here there are considerable ruins, which were mis- 
taken by Cluver for those of Cures, but are clearly 
identified as the remains of Forum Novum by in- 
scriptions found among them with the name of the 
Foronovani. From these we learn that it was a 
municipal town in the reign of Gordian ; it subse- 
qnently became the see of a bishop, and, after the 
decay of Cures, appears to have claimed to be the 
metropolitan see of the Sabines, whence it came to 
be commonly known as Id Vescurio di Sabina, ‘The 
ancient church that marks the site still bears the 
title of * Ecclesia Cathedralis Sabinorum.” (Cluver, 
Ttal, p. 675; Holsten. Not. p. 107; Chaupy, Maison 
Horace, vol. iii. p. 127.) 

The name of Forum Novum was probably given to 
it for the purpose of distinguishing it from Foram 
Decii, which is also placed by Pliny in the Sabine 
territory, but is otherwise wholly unknown, and 
there is no clue to its situation. 

2. A town of Gallia Cispadana, known only from an 
inscription in which we find it inentioned as a muni- 
cipal town (“ Manicipiam Foronovanorum,” Gruter, 
Juser. p. 492. 5); but as this inscription was found 
at Parma, there can be no doubt that the Forum 
Novum there meant is the place still called Fornevo, 
in the valley of the Jure, 15 miles SW. of Parina. 
It is evidently the same place called by P. Diaconns 
“ Foronianum,” and mentioned by him among the 
“castra Aemiliac.” (2. Diac. Tist, Lang. vi. 49.) 

3. A town of Samnimna, mentione! only in the 
Itineraries, which place it 10 iiles from Beneventum 
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on the road to Equus Tuticus; this distance fits + 
at Buonalbergo, a spot where numer cass al 
other antiquities have been found. (Jad. fre; 
Itin. Hier. p. 610; Mommsen, wn Badliett. d inn 
1848, p.7.) (E 18.) 
FORUM NARBASORUM. [Gatragcts} 
FORUM POPILIL 1. (Forlimpopoli), a emi 


town on the Via Aemilia about half-way beers — 


Forum Livii and Caesena, noticed by Pliny (a {5 
s. 20) among the municipal towns of Galia Cop- 
dana, as well as in the Tabula and the Jeruc= 
Itinerary, in both of which the name ts ro. 
“ Foro Populi.” The latter calls it a “ crite, 
the total omission of its name in the same rat 2 
given in the Antonine Itinerary proves that r re 
(in ancient as well as modern times) but «oa 
town. (Jtin, Hier. p. 616; Tab. Peut.) 

2. A town of Campania, mentioned by Pits 
situated in the Falernian district (“ Foropepabos 
ex Falerno,” Plin. iii. 5, s. 9): it is also soe 
Ptolemy, who writes the name @épes Morin 
(Ptol. iti. 1. § 68), and incidentally by Berir<o 
(i. 21), who tells us that near it were the rem are f 
a very ancient city, which had been long d= x: 
called Larissa and of Pelasgic origin. The r= = 


which he refers are nnknown, bat it appears ht 6 


expressions that they, as well as Feram Pru 
(ayopa MomAla), must have been situated 2 


hilly district in the N. of Campania: Preemy = 


: 
1 


pears to place the latter town between Capa ci 


‘Teanum, but its exact site has not been dete toe 


We lear from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 233, 42> 


the name is written Forum Populi), that it myo 
a body of colonists under Augustas, to which a 2 
settlement seems to have been added br Ves peue~ 
3. A town of Lucania, menticved wit w Lx 
Tabula, where the name occors in a maaner wos 
would afford scarcely any clue to its pm: De 
neighbouring lines of route being altucether crc- 
fused. But a remarkable inscription fani £ © 
place called Polla in the Valle de [naw ex 
scarcely any doubt that that place is the sue ¢ oF 
Forum Popilii. This inscription records tLe oe 
struction by a Roman magistrate («how tax « 
unfortunately lost) of a high med fron Cz ¥ 
Rhezium, giving the intermediate distancs & > 
principal places: and a comparizon of thee rs 
those given in the Tabula leaves little deals to8 > 
modern village of Pulla is the Forem Popes rs 
that the magistrate’s name which bas dina 74™ 
at the beginning of the inscription, erroneces.) <> 
plied by some writers as that of M. Aquibo s* 
in reality that of P. Popilins Laenas, who as po € 
in B.c. 134. (Mannert, Geog. ron Italia, rai 
146; Momnsen, Jnser, RN. No. 6276; fos>- 
Monum. Epigr. pp. 11,12.) From this docuorst * 
learn that Forum Popilii was distant 5) MP. P= 
Nuceria and 74 from Muranam, —[E. H. B.. 
FORUM SEGUSIANORUM, a town od the S=- 
siani (tol. ii. $), who were on the west bask ot 
Rhone, in the latitude of Lugdunum. The teas Furst 
scems to indicate the chief town of the Secusts. « § 
place where a Conventus was held; am) the pany 
the usual mark ofa capital or chief town in the Taxe 
A place ca'led Feurs, or more propels Fran. ¥S 
of Lyon, represents the Forum Segusians up. At 
inscription was found at Feure, as it sms PS 
effect: — Fabri Tign. qni Foro Seas. cat", 
and La Mure, in his Histoire da Foret G'S 
1671), mentions four milestones foux at f-=4 
with the inscriptions 1, U, IM, Was, each presses od 
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L, which means lena ot Jeacue. 

that a road was measured from this Forum, It is | 
aw: stated that the inscription c. IVL. F. SEG. | 

LINEA. ocenrs on these stones, or on some of them. 
Fren this the place appears to have been made a 
Colonia, with the title of Liberi, which Pliny (iv. 

18) gives to the Segusiani, % The historian of the 
Foret (Forest) mentions a Roman copper weight, on 
whch wet marked in characters of silver DEAR 
*. F., a circumstance which shows that the Forum 
of the Segusiani was deified, and accordingly had an 
bewoar which we know to have been conferred on 
wereral other towns in Gaul.” (D'Anville.) 

The Tabla mentions Forum Segustavarum, on a 
red fren Segodum (Rhodes) to Lugdunum (Lyon), 
vel itis the next place to Lugdunum. Part of the 
mute ts this:—Icidmago (/ssengeaur), Aquis Se- 
gote, Foro Segustavarum, Lugdunum. Another 
reate in the Table, between Augustonemetam (Cler 
met?) and Lugdunum, stands thus in the last part: 
— Kodamna (Rowanne), Mediolanum (AMeyliew), 
For Segustavarum, Lngdanum. D'Anville (Notice, 
t, Medtolanum) supposes that Mediolanum is 
wrizly placed in the Table, and he inserts it between 
Forum Segusianorum and Lugdunum. Walckenaer 
‘tends that the Table and its distances are right, 
‘ut Forum Segustavarum is a different place from 
Ferum Segusianorum, and he places it in the neigh- 
arboad of Farnay. The measures, he says, are 
wry exact, as we may convince ourselves by seeing 
vow he has applied them to our modern maps. But 
ee pive no confidence to these assertions. Segusta- 
‘wun and Segusianorum are evidently the same 
ved, and the difference in a few letters is easily ex- 
‘amed by their close resemblance, and the liability 
fone being put for the other. 

The district of Forez or Foreste is supposed to 
tive its name from Pagus Forensis, the canton 
{the Foram. Parts of the aqueduct which brought 
ester to Forum Secusianorum still remain.- In one 
at the aqueduct is about 10 feet high to the 
pring of the arch, and about 3 feet wide. The 
cier wajl is formed of small red stones, and the 
ut pert of fragments of the same stone embedded 
h cement. A very remarkable mosaic was dis- 

rered at Fewrs a few years ago, under the entrance 
er @fahouse. There are also in the courts of the 
aoe hese some Corinthian columns, which sup- 
‘tt astaircase. The church of Feurs appears to 
ave been bailt with the materials of Roman edifices. 
‘here are also remains of ancient baths near a part 
‘ the town called the Palais. Near this Palais 
ee found, under the ground, the four milestones 
entiomned above. They are now placed ina part of 
a town, according to a recent authority, where they 
taach exposed todamage. (D'Anville, Notice, 
v.; Walekenaser, Géog. de. vol. i. p. 332; Ukert, 
Gen ; Richard et Hocquart, Guide, dc.) [G. L.} | 

FORUM SEMPRONII( dpov Zeumpairiov, Strab.; | 
por Xeurperiov, Ptol.: th, Forosemproniensis ; 
uteombrone), a town of Umbria, situated on the 
‘aininian Way, in the valley of the Metaurus, 16 
ie from Fanem Fortunae (Fano), on the Adriatic. 
“tra, ©. p. 227; Jtim. Ant. p. 125.) We have no 
~xaxnt of its foundation, or the origin of its name: ' 
a8 it was the only town in the valley of the Me-_ 
rus, between its mouth and the central range of | 
¢ Apennines; and from this circumstance, and its | 
sotrwa on so frequented a highroad, it seems to | 
“t= Tien into a place of some importance, and was 
thcrishing municipal town under the Koman em- | 
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Thus, it appears | pire. (Strab. l.c.; Plin. iii. 14.8. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. 


§ 53; Orell. /nser. 3774, 4039, 4063.) The site 
of the ancient city is marked by the vestiges of a 
theatre, and other ruins of Roman date, which are 
visible about 2 miles from the modern city of Fos- 
sombrone: this last retains the ancient episcopal 
see, and its name is evidently a mere corruption of 
Forum Semproni. (Calindri, Statistica del Pontif 
Stato, p. 121.) The latter was 8 miles distant from 
the celebrated pass of Intercisa, or the Furlo. [In- 
TERCISA.] The great battle in whieh Hasdrubal 
was defeated by the Roman consuls Livius and Nera 
in B. c. 207, was probably fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Forum Scirpronii, but the exact site is un- 
certain. [Mrtavcres. ] [E. H. B.] 
FORUM TIBERH, is placed by Ptolemy (ii. 9) 
among the Helvetii. It is unknown where it is. 
D'Anville guesses Kaiserstuhl on the Rhine, chiefly 
because of the meaning of the German name; which 
is very unsatisfactory. Haller guesses Zurzach on 
the Rhine, where there are Roman walls, Another 
guesses Steckborn on the Lake of Constans. (Ukert, 
Gallien.) [G.L.) 
FORUM TRAJANI, a town in the interior of 
Sardinia, known only from the Itineraries, which 
place it on the road from Tibnla, through the inte- 
rior of the island, to Othoca. (/tin. Ant. p. 82.) Its 
site is fixed at a place called Fordongianus, on the 
left bank of the river Tiret (Thyrsus), about 16 
miles from Oristano, where there are considerable 
Roman remains, including those of a bridge, and of 
Thermae on a scale of great magniticence. These 
doubtless owe their origin to the emperor Trajan. 
(Valéry, Voy. en Sardaigne, vol. ii. c. 35). [E.H.B.} 
FORUM TRUENTINORUM or DRUENTI- 
NORUM, a town of Gallia Cispadana, mentioned by 
Pliny among the municipal towns of that region 
(iii. 15. s. 20). His authority is confirmed by 
inscriptions, in which we find “ Municipium Foro- 
druent.,” for Forodruentinorum. As the name js 
not mentioned in the Itineraries it seems clear that 
it was not situated on the Via Aemilia, and it has 
been supposed to occupy the site of Bertinoro, a 
small episcopal town about 3 miles 8S. of Forlim- 
popoli; this however is a mere conjecture. (Gruter, 
inser. pp. 492. 5, 1094. 2; Orell. Inscr. 80; 
Cluver, /tal. p. 295.) [E. H. B.J 
FORUM VIBII (Vibi Forum, Plin. iii. 17. 5. 21: 
Fth. Forovibiensis, Id. 16. 8. 20), a small town of 
Liguria, near the sources of the Padus, and in the 
territory of the Vagienni. [Pliny tells us that the 
Padus had its source in the Mons Vesulus (Monte 
Viso), and, after flowing a short distance, plunged 
under the ground, and again emerged “ in Forovibi- 
ensium agro.” (Plin. iii. 16. 8. 20; Solin. 2,§ 25.) As 
there is no truth in this account of the subterrancous 
course of the Padus, it affords us no assistance in 
determining the real position of Forum Vibii, which 
must have been situated somewhere in the upper 
valley of that river, in the neighbourhood of Saluzso, 
but on the N. bank of the J’o, as Pliny (iii. 17. 8. 
21) reckons it in the Regio Transpadana, [ E.H.B.] 
FORUM VOCONIL, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, 
distant from Forum Julii [Forum Jviai; Arcex- 
revs] 24M. P., as it appears from the letter of 
Plancus to Cicero, The Antonine Itin, also makes 
the distance the same. D'Anville fixes Forum Vo- 
conii at a place called Gonfaron, which he SUL pewes 
to be a corruption of such a word as Vocon-toron, 
which he invents for the occasion. Papon, who is 
followed by Walckenaer, fixes it at Le Canet; and 
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others fix it at Vulanhan, east of Le Canet. Pliny 
(iit. 5) calls Forum Vocomi a Latin town, that is, it 
had the Latinitas, [G. L.] 
FORUM VULCAN [Perrott] 
FOSI, a stnall German tribe, of which nothing is 


known beyond what Tacitus (Germ. 36) relates of | 


them, viz., that they were subject to the Cherusei, 
and becaine involved with thei in their ruin, The 
banks of the stream Ferse, in Brunswick, are gene- 
rally looked upon as the country once inhabited by 
them, and the little town of Fusenbrock may have 
derived its name from them. In the time of Pto- 
Jemy their country was already occupied by the 
Langibardi. [L. S.J 
FOssA CORBULO'NIS. When Corbulo com- 
manded in the parts about the mouths of the Rhine, 
he emploved his men in making a cut, 23 M. P. 
long, between the Mosa and the Rhenus, “ qua in- 
certa Oceani vetarentur.” (Tac. Ann. xi. 20.) Some 
critics have proposed to change ‘ vetarentur” into 
“vitarentur,” but probably the text is right. Dion 
Cassius (Ix. 30), who speaks of this canal, says 
that it was abunt 170 stadia Jong, If we take the 
ustial estimate of the Roman mile, which is 8 stadia, 
the distance of Dion is somewhat too small, if the 
text of Tacitus is right. The reason tor making the 
canal which the Greek historian gives, was, * that 
the rivers might net food the country, by having 
their waters driven back by the hizh tides,” an ex. 
planation which seems to agree with “ vetarentnr” 
in Tacitus, and to be a probable explanation of Cor- 
bule’s desian, There seems little doubt about the 
position of this canal, though there has been great 
difference of opinion. Ft is the channel which runs 
from Leiden, past Delft, to Maasland-sluys near 
Vlaardingen (Flenium). The distance agrees very 
well, and the pesitiun agrees with the purpose for 
which the canal was made. The old Rhine, or the 
Rhine proper, runs paist Leiden, and was a more 
considerable stream in the Roman period than it is 
new, [G. L.] 
FOSSA DRUSTA'NA. [Fievo Lacvs.} 
FOSSA MARIA'NA or FOSSAE MARIA’NAE, 
Plutarch (Warius, ec. 15) gives a sufficiently clear 
account of this canal. When C. Marius, Bp. c. 102, 
crossed the Alps to oppose the Teutones and their 
barbaric allies, he fixed his camp near the Rhone. 
The entrance to the river was choked with mud, 
sand, and clay, and “was thus made difficult and 
laborious, and shallow for the vessels that brought 
supplies. 
brought the soldiers here and cominenced a great 
cnt. into which he diverted a large part of the river; 
and by making the new channel terminate at a con- 
venient: point on the enast, he gave it a deep outlet, 
which had water enonzh for large vessels, and was 
sinooth and safe against wind and wave. This cut 
still bears the name of Marius.” Plutarch supposed 
that the canal was on the east side of the outlets of 
the Rhone. Strabo (p. 183)—after quoting Polybiuas, 
who says that the Rhone had two outlets. and Arte- 
Intderus, who says that it had three—adds : “ but 
Marius, afterwards secing that the channel was be- 
Coming obstricted by the alluvium and difficult of 
necess, cut a new channel, in which having received 
the givater part of the river, he gave it tu the Mas- 
saliofs, as a reward for their services in the war 
azainst the Ambrones and Tovceni; from which 
channel the Massalivts acquired creat wealth, by 
exacting tolls from those who sailed up and down, 
However, the dittculties of the navigation continue, 


As the army had nothing to do, Marius | 
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owing to the violence of the stream and the alinv'en, 
and the lowness of the coast, which cannt be =, 
even when a vessel is near, in feczy weather: wher. 
fore the Massaliots set up towers as beacons, ras “< 
the country their own in every way: ani espe a.7 
_ they built there also a temnple of the Ejphean A:- 
_temis, having taken possession of the part whe s 
made an island by the mouths of the ner, Ars 
' there lies beyond the mouth of the Khodanus a sr 
lake, which they call Stomalimne; some have rei. 
oned it one of the mouths of the Rhbudacos. 24 
especially those who say that the mver lo =< 
mouths (or five, as the text perhaps shad te .— 
being right neither in one thing per the otcer, i¢ 
there is a hill between, which separates tir oo 
from the river.” Here Strabo finisbes bis dec-> 
tion of the coast as far as Massalia, and be tora «~ 
scribes the coast as far as the Var. His desenjurz 
of this coast of Gallia shows that the canal of Movs 
was on the east side of the outlets of the Kher 
Mela's description must be interpreted the sain «.) 
(n.5), 
Rhodanus the Massalictic ; 


Pliny (iii. 4) calls one of the muuths « ur 
and this b te ox 
eastern of the mouths. (Polyb. ii 41.) & 
vond, that is east of, the Massalictie braoch ot 
“the canals from the Rhedanus, the wiek @ U 
Marius, which bears his name; a lake (stacez>) 
Mastramela; a town Maritima, of the Avatny << 
above it the stony plains (eampi lapide:)” The 
stony plains are the Crau, an extensive fat tet 
which is covered with stones, Pliny’s text ou 
* Astromela,” which Harduin has chanced to Metr- 
incla, to make it acree with the name in Mej-axca 
Byzantinus and Avienus; for which Wa &=" 
finds fault with him, witheut reason,—for @ ls raz 
that, as “stagnum” ends with “ m,.” the pext ® rl 
if it began with “m,” might easily hee 2 3 
transcription 
The Itineraries also place the Fossa Merass 3 
the east side of the Rhone. But Ptolemt (cu ¢: i 
in the common tests, has it on the west sice. Po 
ceeling frum west to east he has: Setizs tu: 
Fossae Marianae; the west mouth of the E>ar: 
and the east mouth. He correctly places Maron 
east of the east mouth of the Rhone. It s bar: = 
explain how Ptolemy made a mistake ins tate 
which was known to every beds, Wak irtac 
| (Geog. Fe. iii. p. 133) supposes that we «cs: S 
read Marinae for Marianae (Mapiaral éoc7a), ~ 
| Ptolemy's text ; and he adds, that the edune 4 
1475 has “ Fossae Marinae.” There is ase Ur 
_ reading “ Fossae Marinae,” in the Latin ences 4 
Pirckheimer (1524.) The two words might a * 
be confounded. If we do not accept this ow ect? 
we must either allow that Ptolemy has made a TT 
great mistake, or that the Fossae Mariana bse 
been transposed in his text, withoat transpowr ~* 
| numbers. For it is hardly possible that be soo. 
place in his geography Fossae Mamncae. a tare 
otherwise unknown, and omit the Fossae Meamer. 
the great work that was familiar to aJ] reogrmme>. 
The best and most recent authority for the a> 
tiquities of this part of France (Statistique de at -- 
des Bouches du Rhone) states that tbe cam © 
Marius ran in a straight line from east to eee ™ 
the gulf of Stomalimne, now the B tary de [Estee 
to the Rhone, which it jomed about a mile ance Es 
|! mouth. The length was 16 mikes Thers 27 
| many proofs of the existence of the cam m ‘+ 
i place here assigned to it, The vilhee @f #o>. 
| Which retains the name of this canal, tard: (os 
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fore the place where the canal entered the gulf. 
There is still visible on one of the sides a jong 
ating made in the rock at the base of the hill, 
sal it is probable that the sluice was here. West 
{Yor is a large march, called Le Marais de Foz, 
rich the canal crossed. This marsh ends in an 
tang of the same name, which joins the étang de 
jalgjon, where was the outlet of the Massaliot 
vach of the Rhone in the time of Marius. The 
sarsh of Fox, along the whole line, where the canal 
} supposed to have run, stil] presents a hollow, which 
| filled with water in the rainy season. 

The Maritime Itinerary makes it xvi M. P. 
mn the Fosse (Foz) to “ Ad Graduim Massili- 
serum,” which was on the Khone; and the Itine- 
uv, which gives the land routes, places Fossae 
tween Massilia and Arelate (Aries). The order 
f places is: Massilia, Calcaria [(Carcanta], Fossae 
laciange (Foc), Arelate: the direct distance from 
emae Marianae to Arelate is 13 M.P., which is 
» small. In another place the Itineraries make it 
i, which is too much. However, there is no 
mbt that Fossme is For, or Fos-les-Martiques. 
he direct road from Fossse to Arelate ran through 
i» Cree, the Campi Lapideil. The “ Ad Gradum” 
ems to have been at or near the place where the 
nal of Marius joined the Rhone. The distance 
«1 “Ad Gradum” along the river up to Arelate 
marked 30 M. P. in the Maritime Itinerary. 

The “Statistique, &c.” supposes that the canal of 


atrus was continued due north about twelve miles, | 


ckening fram Ad Gradum to the cfang of the 
esariates, which comprised the marshes of Aries, 
Mont-Majous, and of Baur ; this ¢tang received 
rt, at least, of the water of the Louérion, a canal 
bich rams from the Dwrance (Druentia) near 
rpm. It is further stated that the Loudrion fed 
¢ Fossae Marianae ; and that Marius also made 
ether canal, which has since been replaced by that 
(raponne. Some of these assertions are very 
ultfal; bet the canal to the Rhone from the Stwo- 
limne (¢tang de { Estouma, or Estruma, as it is 
» still written) seerns to be the work of Marins. 
a place called Pont-du-Roi, in front of the bar 
Fes, there are the remains of the foundations of 
wes; and this agrees with the Table, which 
ke the Fossae Marianae, by a semicircular 
‘Ming open to the sea, as a haven and station. 
y bill mentioned by Strabo, as separating the 
malian from the Khone, is supposed to be a hill 
ween For and Jstres. Whether Marius made 
re than one cut, and whether Fossae or Fossa is 
‘true name, we cannot tell. It is likely enough 
¢ there was more than a single cut; or, at least, 
we tmall cuts, besides the large cut. This great 
‘t of the Roman soldier was a monument of his 
at and his nee, as glorious as the 
ties by which he saved Italy from a barbaric 
ae. (D'Anville, Notice ; Mela, ed. J. Voss, who 
1a good note on the Fossae; Ukert, Gallien, 
31, &c., which contains the references to the 
ech authorities.) [G. L.J 

FRANCI, the name of a confederation of Ger- 
» tribes to which belonged the Sizambri (the 
<ipal people), Chamavi, Ampsivani, Bructeri, 
mg Marzi, HE Attuarii, Dulgibini, and 
<2. This confederation, which had stepped into 
plane of that of the Cherusci on the Lower 
oe, is mentioned for the first time by Vopiscus 
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forming the confederation, which, however, is some- 
times designated by the name of the leading people, 
the Sigambri (e. g. Clandian, de / V. Con. Hon. 446). 
These Franci, or Franks, as they are commonly 
called, conquered the northern parts of Gaul; and, 
having amalgamated with the Romanised Celts of 
that country, they adopted the civilisation of the 
conquered people, and soon acquired such power that, 
under their great king Clovis, a. p. 496, they re- 
turned and subdued their own kinsmen in the north 
and south of Germany, and thus established the great 
Frankish empire. But their history belengs to the 
middle ages. [L.S.] 

FRATUERTIUM or FRATUENTUM, a town of 
Calabria, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 11. a. 16), in 
conjunction with Soletum and Lupiae. Its municipal 
existence is confirmed by an inscription on which 
the Fratuentini are associated with the citizens of 
Neritam, a town in the same neighbourhood (Lapui, 
Iter, Venus, p. 108; Orell. Jnscr. 3108); but its site 
is unknown. It seems, however, probable that the 
ruins of an ancient city, described by Galateo (de 
Situ Tapygiae, p. 96) as existing at Muro, may be 
those of Fratuertium.* The name is written in the 
inscription just cited Fratuentum, which is probably 
the correct form. (E. H. B.) 

FRA‘XINUS. [Lvusrraxta.] 

FREGELLAE (@peyéAAas, Strab.; @péyeAda, 
Steph. B.: Eth. @peyeAAards, Fregellanus), a city 
of Latium, in the more extended sense of the term, 
but properly a city of the Volscians, situated on the 
left bank of the Liris, nearly opposite to its con- 
finence with the Trerus, and a short distance on the 
left of the Via Latina. (Strab. v. p. 237.)  Ac- 
cording to Livy it was originally occupied by the 
Sidicini, and afterwards by the Volscians, from 
whom it was again wrested by the Samnites. The 
latter are said to have destroyed the city; but in 
s.c. 328, the Romans, having made themselves 
masters of this part of the valley of the Liris, 
restored Fregellae, and established there a colony 
of Roman citizens, an act which was so strongly 
resented by the Samnites, that it became the imme- 
diate occasion of the outbreak of the Seco. d Samnite 
far. (Liv. viii. 22, 23; Appian, Samm. iv. 1.) 
During the course of that war Fregeliae was more 
than once surprised by the Sammnites, bat on every 
occasion recovered by the Romans. (Liv. ix. 12, 28.) 
During the advance of Pyrrhus upon Rome, in B. c. 
79, he is said to have ravaged Fregellae (“ Frezellas 
pulatus,” Flor. i. 18. § 24); but whether he ac- 
tually took the town, or only laid waste its territory, 
is uncertain. At a Ister period (n.c. 211), we 
know that it was able to defy the arms of Hannibal, 
and its citizens had the courage to break down the 
bridge over the Liris, for the purpose of retardin< 
his march upon Rome, while they sent in all haste 
to the city, to give warming of his approach. (Liv. 
xxvi. 9.) Asa punishment for this offence their ter- 
ritory was ravaged by him with peculiar severity, bat, 
notwithstanding this, the Fregellans were two years 
afterwards (B.c. 209) found among the eighteen 
colonies faithful to Rome (Liv. xxvii. 10), and a 
body of their cavalry is mentioned with peculiar 
distinction in the action in which Marcellus perished 
(Id. xxvii. 26,27; Plut. Marc. 29). It is singular 
that Fregellae, which was st this time distinguished 


* These are assigned by Romanelli to Sarmadium, 
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fur its fidelity to Rome, should have subsequently 
taken the lead in an insurrection against that city, 
when at the heicht of its power, The circumstances 
of this revolt are very inpertectly known to us, but 
it is evident that it was only a symptom of the dis- 
content then beginning to prevail among many of 
the Italian cities. ‘The outbreak was, however, pre- 
nature: breg 
the unesjual contest, and was quickly reduced by 
the practor L. Opinius, n.c. 125. The city was 
utterly destroyed, as a punishment for its rebellion, 
and appears never to have again arisen to 7 rose rity: 

the establishinent of a new “colony at Fabrateria, in 
its immediate neiebhonrheed, in the following vear, 
was evidently designed to prevent Fregellae from 
recovering its former position. (Liv. /ypit. Ix.; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 6; Val. Max. ii. 8. § 4; Jol Obseq. 90; Cic, 
de Fin, v. 22; Aurt. Rhet. ad Herenn, iv. 9, 15.) 
In the tine of Strabo it was a mere village, whic h 
was, however, still resorted to by the peo ple of the 
surrounding towns, for sacrificial and other purposes. 
(Mrab. v. p. 237.) Hence, its name is not found 
in Pliny among the tuwns of Latiam ; the Frezel- 
Janam mentioned in the Htineraries (/tin. Ant. 
pp. 503, 805) apparently a station distinct 
from the town of the name, 

Both Strabo and the rhetorical writer above cited 
affirin that Pregeilac was previous to its destruction 
one of the most flourishing and important cities of 
Jtaly: but its ruin appears to have been complete, 
ant hence considerable difficulty has arisen in deter- 
mining its exact site. Ruins of a city of considerable 
extent having been fuund on the right bank of the 
Liris. just Opposite ft spot ealled Jeol fa, and below 
the village of S. Gtorannt ta Carico, these have been 
regarded by local antijaarians at those of Fregellae, 
but the inscriptions found there, as well as the cha- 
racter of the remains themselves, which are wholly of 
Roman date, and for the most part not earlier than the 
time of the empire, seem to prove these to be the ruins 
of Fabrateria Nova, the Roman colony of that name. 
[Fabratrenia,) The true site of Fregellae ay pears 
to be that indicated by the Abbé Chaupy, on the left 
bank of the Liris, nearly opposite the modern town 
of “4 prane, where there is fA pain of considerable 
extent, filled thronehont with foundations and sub- 

structions of ancient bia! incliding among 
ies the foundations of the city walls, built in a 
very massive sty] No part of these ruins however 
rises above Wl; amd as they have served for ages 
as a quarry for the supply ef building materials te 
Ceprano and the other neighbouring villages, even 
the substractions have much disappeared, The 
quarter still retains the name of Opi or Opio, pro- 
bably a corrnption of * Oppidam,” (Chi Mupy, Maison 
d' Horace, vol. iii. p. 475.) This position of Fregellac 
would account for its impertance in a military point 
of view, as commanding the passage of the Liris. 
The modern town of C eprano, which has grown up 
on the right bank of the river, is supposed by the 
Abbé Chaupy to occupy the site of the Fregellanum 
of the Itineraries; but it is not easy to understand 
how the Via Latina should have procecded so far as 
that point, and then turned south to Fabrateria Nova 
before it crossed the Liris. The reniains of two 
ancient bridges of Roman imperial times at the latter 
place clearly prove that it was there the Via Latina 
of later days crossed the river, though it is evident 
from Livy's narratis i, 9) that in the time of 
Hannibal the bri, tu Fregellac itself. 
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would reward, a more careful inspection of the bes- 
lities, especially of the remains of the ave:rut mex. 
(Chaupy, fc. p. 476; Romaneli, vol. i. pp 377 
rE. E. i. 3 
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FREGE'NAE (#peyhva, Strab.), 5 manicime owt 
of Etruria, situated between Aisum and the mao 
of the Tiber. (Strab. v. p. 226; Plin. 
Ant, p. 300.) It is mentioned by Livy amor te 
“ coloniae maritimae ” (xxxvi. 3); ated there is 
reason to suppese that it was established a 
same time with Alsium, im p.c. 245, and tha 
should read Fregenae for Fregeilue in Veli 
terculus (i. 14), where he speaks of the for. 
of these two colonies, This is confirmed by oe 
Epitume of the 19th book of Livy, where. tocrs 
Alsium is not mentioned, the foundation of | 
is coupled with that of Brundasiam, whud 
refers to the following vear. (Vell. Pat. le 
Fpit. xix., where the reading Fregenas i | 
by the best MSS., though the old aditicas have >. 
gellue.) No subsequent notice of it aevars 2 
tory: its marshy and unhealthy sitaates 
tu by Silius Italicus, viii. 475) pe 
its rising to prosperity; and, after the concrete 
of the Portus Augusti on the right taok ¢ ™ 
Tiber, it seems to have gradually sunk ite & 
nificance. Hence, though its name is fem £ 
Strabo, Pliny, and the Itineraries, it is Ont Bet 
by Rutilius in his description of the coast ef how 
and no ruins now mark the site. But the dur 
given in the Itinerary of 9 M.P. from Alsncr, ue 
the satne from Portus Augusti at the maxth of “ 
Tiber, enable us to fix its position with crm? 
ata spot now called the Torre di Macears™, 3 
midway between Palo and Porta, ami at tbe 5 
of the river Arone. (Cluver, /tud, p. 499; X45. 
Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii. p. 280.) [EHS 

FRENTA‘NI (@pevravoi, Strab., Ptol ; Geperte, 
Pol., Dionys.), a people of Central Italy, «es: 
the tract on the E. coast of the peninsula faz 
Apennines to the Adniatic, and trot the francs © 
Apulia to those of the Marrocini, Tier ™ 
bounded on the W. by the Samunites, web ¥2 
they were closely connected, and from ehar 
were originally descended ; hence, Seylax asim 
whole of this line of coast, from the fre 
Apulia to those of Picenum, to the Sammitea (Y- 
§ 15. p. 5.) Their exact limits are less cies’: 
fined, and there is considerable dis« 
statements of ancient geographers: Lannzs. 7 
its territory (extending from the Tif be che 
Frento), being by some writers termed 4 
Frentaui (Ptol, iti, 1. § 65), while the more pe 
opinion included it in Apulia, and thas m 
river Tifernus (Biferno) the limit of the t 
tries (Plin. in. 12. 5.17; Mel. ii, 4. § 61 
northern boundary of the Frentani is heh u 
certain ; both Strabo (v. p. 242) and Proemy 
§ 19) concur in fixing rt at the river Sacmm © 
Sangro, while Pliny extends their iinits a Gr ® 
the Aternus, and, according to Mels, they pest*s 
the mouths both of that river and the Mate 
The latter statement is certainiy inaccurair; * 
Strabo distinctly tells ns, that the Marror 
the right bank of the Aternus down to its = 
while the Vestini possessed the left bank (. p zl 
hence, the former people must have Intervet 
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tad comsiaerably to the N. of the Sagrns, were ; Cicero, a few years later, as sending some of their 
reatauian cities The latter is indeed assigned by | chief men (* Frestani, homines nobilisami,” pro 
talemny himself to that people (ii. 1. § 65), while | Cément. 69) to support the cause of Cinentius, « 
tao also terms Ortona the port or naval station | native of Larinum. Their territory was traversed 
‘the Frentani (érivesor Operrarwr, v. p 242), but | without resistance by Caesar at the outbreak of the 
oueonsly places it to the S. of the nver Sagrus. | Civil War, p.c. 49 (Caes. B. C. 2 23): and this 
ect, their confines must have approached within | is the last occasion on which their name appears in 
jew miles of the Ateruns, though without actually | history. Their territory was comprised in the fourth 
wtting upon that river. On the W. they were | region of Augustus, together with the Marrucini, 
vbably not separated from the Samnites by any | Peligni, Marsi, &c. (Plin. iii. 12. 8.17); bat at a 
ril-marked natural boundary, but occupied the | later period it appears to have been reunited to 
wer slopes of the Apennines as well as the hilly | Samnium, and was placed under the authority of 
antry extending from thence to the sea, while the | the governor of that province (Mommsen, ad Lid. 
we lofty and central ridges of the mountains were | Col p. 206). It is now included in the kingdom 
deded in Semnium. of Naples, and divided between the provinces of 
The Frentani are expressly termed by Strabo a | Abruzzo Citeriore and Sannio. 

maite people, and he appears to distinguish them The territory of the Frentani is for the most part 
exh from the neighbouring tribes of the Mar- | hilly, but fertile. It is traversed by pumercus rivers 
cnt, Peigni, and Vestini, with whom they had | which have their sources in the more lofty mountains 
ierwiss moch in common. (Strab. v. p. 241). | of Samnium, and flow through the lind of the 
wy, however, appear in history as a separate | Frentani to the Adriatic: the principal of these, 
it, having their own national organisation ; and | besides the Tirzmnvs, which (as slready mentioned) 
egh they may at ome time (as sugrested by | constituted the southern limit of their country, are 
ebabr) have constituted ome of the four na- | the Trowivs or Trigno, which, according te Pliny, 
ti of the Samnite confederacy, this seems to | had a good port st its mouth (“ Flamen Trinjum por- 
re been mo longer the case when that power | tuosum,” Plin. iii. 12. s 17); and the Sacres or 
ne inte collision with Rome. Their conduct | Sengro, a very important stream, which enters the 
ing the long struggle between the Sammites | Adriatic about half way between Histonium and 
| Romans renders this almost certain. In B.c. | Ortena. The Tabula also gives the name of a river 
¥, indeed, when their mame occurs for the first | which it places between Ortona and Auxanum, and 
# in history *, they appear in arms against Rome, | calls “ Clotoris”(?) The name is probably corrupt ; 
were quickly defeated and reduced to submis- | bat the stream meant (if its position can be de- 
\ (Liv. ix. 16); and a few years afterwards | pended upon) can be no other than the Moro, which 
¢. 304), at the close of the Second Samnite War, | falls into the Adriatic a few miles S of Ortona. 
Frentani are mentioned, together with the Marsi, | The coast-line of this part of the Adriatic presents 
recini, and Peligni, as coming forward volun- | few remarkable features, and no good natural bar- 
ly to sue for a treaty of alliance with Rome (Id. | boars. i and 

45), which they seem to have subsequently ad- | jecting points of Termoli (Buca) and the Punta 
<i to with steadfastness. Hence we find more | della Penna, afford the only places of anchorage. 
lonce express mention of the Frentanian auxi- The towns of i 

@s in the war with Pyrrhus; and one of their | wri few 

vts,@f the name of Oblacus, distinguished himself | the district has been thrown into great confusion by 
he battle of Heracleia. (Dionys. Fr. Didot. | the perverted zeal of certain lecal antiquariags, and 
2; Plot. Pyrrh. 16; Flor. i 18. § 7). They | by-the reliance placed on inscriptions published by 
a stil more striking proof of fidelity during | some early writers, which there is great reason to 
Seeoad Punic War, by adhering to the Roman | regard as forgeries. The Antichita Frentane (2 vols. 
e after the batth of Cannae, when so many of | Svo., Naples, 1809) of the Abbate Romanelli, who 
italian allies, including the greater part of the | was a native of this part of Italy, is a very uncritical 
vite, went over to Hannibal. (Liv. xxii. 61 ; | performance; but the author was led astray princi- 
hal. vii. 521, xv. 567). Throughoat this pe- | pally by the inscriptions and other documents put 
(hey appear to have been much more clasely | forth by Polidoro, an Italian antiquary of the last 
ected in their political relations with their neigh- | century, who appears to have had no hesitation in 
» the Marrncini, Peligni, and Vestini, than with | forging, of at least corrupting and altering them in 
‘ kumumen the Sammnites: hence, probably, it is | such a manner as to suit his parpose. (Mommsen, 
Polybius, in enumerating the forces of the Italian | Jnscr. Regn. Neap., Appendix, p. 30.) Romanelli, in 
clases the Frentani with the Marsi, Marrucini, | his later and more extensive work (Antica Topogra- 
Vestini, while he reckons the Samnites sepa- | fia Jstorica del Regno di Napoli, 3 vols. 4to., Naples, 
. (Pol. ii. 24.) Notwithstanding their vaunted |°1818), simply abridged the results of his former book ; 
ty, the Frentani joined in the general outbreak | and Cramer, as usual, blindly follows Romanel:i. 
e Italian allies in the great Social War, p.c. 90 | Along the sea-coast (proceeding from N. to 5.) were 
ax, 3B. C.i 39; Strab. v. p. 241): they do | situated Oxrona, Hisronic™, and Buca. The tm 
however, appear to bave taken any i former may be clearly fixed, Ortona retaining its 
axl we can only imfer that they received the ancient name, and the ruins of Histonium being still 
w franchise at the same time with the neigh- | extant at // Vasto d’Ammone: bat there is comsater. 
ny tribes. Hence we find them mentioned by | able difficulty in determining the site of Buca, which 
| may however be fixed with moch probability a2 Yes. 
The old editions of Livy have “ Ferentani;” | moli [Buca]; the arguments that have led macy 
be conjecture of Sigonius that we should read | writers to place it at Sia. Marva dela Peams Yen- ¢ 
otani,” is supported by some of the best MSS., | based principally upon the spurtas Iacnptnas -aog 
may be regarded as certainly correct. (See | alluded to. The existence cf a tewn calind Loe 


wiski, ad. loc.; Niebubr, vol. ul p 225.) amna, supposed by Komancia and —— kincin 
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occupied the site of Termoli, is derived only from 
the saine apocryphal source ; and, even were the in- 
scription itself authentic, the Interamna there meant 
is probably the well-known town of the Praetutii. 
(Murat. Jnser. p. 1050, no. 7; Mominsen, Lc.) The 
only inland town of importance among the Frentani 
was ANXANUM, now Lanciano; but, besides this, 
Pliny mentions, in the interior of the country, the 
“ Carentini supernates et infernates,” and the “La- 
nuenses ;" both of which peoples are otherwise un- 
known, and the site of their towns cannot be fixed 
with any approach to certainty, On the other hand, 
the Tabula gives the name of a place called PALLa- 
num, of which no other mention occurs; but the site 
of which, according to Romanelli, is marked by exten- 
sive ruins at a place called Monte di Pallano, about 
3 miles S.W. of Atessa, The previous station given 
by the sume authority is called “ Annum ;” a name 
probably corrupt, but the true reading for which 
js unknown, (Jab. Peut.; Geogr. Ray. iv. 31.) 
UscosiuM, a place given in the Itinerary of Antoni- 
nus, which reckons it 15 miles from Histonium, on 
the road into Apulia (/tin. Ant. p. 314), is fixed by 
this distance at a spot near the right bank of the 
little river Sinarca, about 5 miles S.W. of Termoli, 
but in the territory of Gug/iontsi, where considerable 
remains of an ancient town are said to exist, (Io- 
manelli, vol. iii, p. 24.) 

There is considerable obscurity in regard to the 
Roman roads through the territory of the Frentani. 
The name of the “ Via Trajana Frentana” rests only 
on the authority of a dubious inscription; nor is there 
any better evidence forthe fact that the construction 
of the high road threugh this district was really 
owing to that emperor. But it is certain that an 
ancient read traversed the territory of the Frentani, 
in its whole length from Aternuin to Larinum, 
keeping for the most part near the sea-coast, but 
diverging for the purpose of visiting Anxanum. 
The stations along it are thus given in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus :— 


Ostia Aterni. M.P. 
Angelum (Angulus) - x, 
Ortona - - - Xi 
Anxuno - - - xiii. 
Histoniog - - - - XxXV. 
Uscosio se - Ne 
Arenio (Larinum ?) = xiv. 


Of these, Angulus is certainly misplaced, and should 
have been inserted between H[adria and the Aternus. 
The distance from the mouths of the Aternus at 
Pescara to Ortona is considerably understated, and 
that froin Ortona to Anxanuin as much overrated ; 
but sull the line of the road may be tolerably well 
made out, and an ancient Roman bridge, over the 
Sangro between Lanciano and Jl Vasto, supplies 
a fixed point in contirmation. The road given in the 
Tabula, on the contrary, strikes inland, from the 
mouth of the Aternus to Teate, and thence to Ortona, 
and again between Anxanum and LIlistonium makes 
a bend inland by Annumand Pallanum. The distances 
given are very confused, and in many instances pro- 
bably corrupt. ‘They stand thus:— 


Ostia Aterni. M.P. 
Teano Marrucino + XVi, 
Ortena + - - xi. 
Anxana - - - iii. 
Aunum - ° ilii. 
Pallanuin - Xii. 
Istonium e © xxiii. 
Lariuum. 


FRIsiL 


There exist copper coins with the Ocean bor — 
“Frentrei,” which may probably be referrea t. “2 
Frentani rather than to the town of Fevrtiva 
Apulia, to which they have been assigned tw = 
writers, Others are of opinion that they rice: 
existence of a city of the name of Frentrom a ‘v 
capital of the Frentani, which is supposed to be ve 
one referred to by Livy (ix.16) where be sn— 
“Frentanos vicit urbemque tpsam—in ceizcrra 
accepit,”"—without naming the city; but ths ire 
is, to say the least, very dubious, (Foe 
Oskische Munzen, p. 42; Millingen, Nuria: 
de Uitalie, p. 180.) (EHS. 
FRENTO (Fortore), a river of Apala s—: 
rises In the Apennines near Boaselice, aod mea 
course of near 50 miles from thence to the Acro 
In the lower part of its course it firmed the ko- 
dary between the territory of Larinum ard ts f 
Teanum in Apulia, and, consequently, fot oe 
northern limit of Apulia if Larinum was ot > 
cluded in that country. Pliny tells us it bais 
port at its mouth, whence he terms it * fom p- 
tuesum Frento:” some remains of this av si 
visible on its right bank, at a place cajied T= 3 
Fortore. About 10 miles from its mocth i ™ 
crossed by an ancient bridge constracted et ass 
of great magnificence, and still known as toc } s# 
di Civitate, from the ruins of Tearum, row k- 3 
as Civitate, which are situated at a short Cx 
from it. It was traversed by the hizh road ke =: 
from Larinum to Teanum. (Plin. iti 11. 0}. 
Tab. Peut.; Romanelli, vol. iii. pt.) [EB*! 
FRETUM GADITA'NUM, HERCULE.S 
TARTESSIUM, &c. [Gapitascm Freer, 
FRETUM GALLICUM, is a name whch 5 
(c.25, ed. Steph.) gives to the straits wld «is? 
Gallia and Britannia, Tacitus (Agric. ¢ 49) as 
it “Fretum Oceani.” It is the wop9uds Boero=e 
of Strabo (p.128). Thus, in ancient tite, 58 
the countries which it separates cave ths ar* 
sea a namne; and it has no general nave, fet * 
English call it the Straits of Dover, and t+ F=-3 
sometimes Pas de Calais. (aL? 
FRIGIDUS FLUVIUS, a river of Vereta, = o 
country of the Carni, placed by the Iumars = 
the road from Aquileia to Aemona actos be 3 --3 
Alps. (/tin, Ant. p. 128; Tad. Pewt.) Tico ** 
no other than the stream now called the Hi-w ce 
(in Italian, Vipao), which falls into Ge = 
(Sontins), near Gorizia, It was on the teks “ 
this river that the usurper Eagenias was Ou 
and slain by Theodosius, a.p. 394. Closua 2 
alluding to this victory, notices the extreme ions 
of the waters from which the river derived is G* 
(Claudian, de //1, Cons. Honor. 99 ; Zosim 1 8° 
Hist. Miscell. xii. p. 550.) [EH 8). 
FRISIABO'NES, are placed by Pliny (i. 17) me | 
North Gallia, between the Sunici and Betas 
TASII}. We cannot tell exactly where to ix 8 
unless they were near the Betasii; nor s & oat 
that the name is right, for the Frisi beg a 
another place. The “Frisaei” appear a a #4 





scription in Grater, but this is a different a= 
Forbiger, who refers to his authorities, state: i 
Frisiabones is only another way of writing the 2 
Frisaevones (Gruter, p, 522, 7, &c.). (Farber 
Handbuch, §c. vol. iii. p. 254; Ukert, Com, | 
p. 271.) faLia 
FRISII (Frisones, Pa 
Geogr. Ray. iv. 23; an 
ones, in inscriptions: 





FRUDIS. 


bpetorves, Dion Casa. liv, 32; @picgoves, Procop. B.G. 
v.20) one of the great tribes of North-western Ger- 
sany, belonging to the Ingaevones. They inhabited 
be country about Lake Flevo and other lakes, be- 
ween the AAine and Ems, so as to be bounded on 
ie wuth by the Bructeri, and on the east by the 
lawci. Tacitus (Germ, 34) distinguishes between 
"rudd Mayores and Minores, and it is supposed 
hat the latter dwelt on the west of the canal of 
asus in the north of Holland, and the former be- 
ween the rivers Flevus and Amisia, that is, in the 
wuntry still bearing the name of Friesland. Pliny 
ootions a tribe, under the name of Frisiabones, as 
seiling in Northern Gallia between the Sunici and 
btaui. They have been identified by many writers 
eth the lesser Frisii, but without sufficient reason. 

PRLMLABONES. | 

Tue Frisians joined the Romans from the first, 
ni remained faithful to them after the undertak- 
so of Drasus, until, in a. p. 28, irritated by the 
poressiom of the governor Olennius, they rose in 
rus, and expelled or massacred the Romans, (Tac. 
. 24, 5¥. 72, xi. 19; Dion Cass. liv. 32.) Corbulo’s 
itempt to reconquer them in A. D. 47, Was unsuc- 
ewful, as he was recalled. Under Nero, they in- 
eled the Roman dominion on the Rhine, but were 
tiged to retreat. On this occasion, their kings 
‘ermtus and Malorix went to Rome to negotiate, 
el were honoured with the Roman franchise, though 
ivy behaved with noble independence. (Tac. Ann. 
i 54.) During the fourth and fifth centuries, 
we Frisians were allied with the Saxons, with whom 
hey sailed across to Britain, and shared their con- 
wets. (Procop. 2. G. iv. 20.) Their chief occu- 
«ten was agricultare and the breeding of cattle. 
Tar, Ann. iv. 72, xii. 54; comp. Latham on Tac. 
ere, p. 116. ) [L. 5. j 

FEUDIS (PpotBios éx€odal) is placed by Pto- 
muy (i. 9) between the mouth of the Sequana 
Seane) and the Promontory Itium. The reading 
‘potwoy daGoAal in Marcian (p. 50) is conjectured 
y Ukert (Gallien, p. 146) to be an error for 
yooov éxGodal. D'Anville supposes that TOL 8 
radis is the outlet of the Samara (Somme). erie 

FRUSINO (@povcivav or @pobowoy: Eth. Fru- 
ctu, -fitis: Frosinone), a city of Latium, situated 
© the Via Latina, 7 miles from Ferentinum, between 
sat city and Fregellae. (/tin. Ant. pp. 303, 305.) 
i swems to have been originally a Volscian city, 
luagh entertaining close relations with its neigh- 
mare the Hernicans: hence, op the first occasion in 
‘huh its name appears in history, it is mentioned 
* having joined in exciting the Hernicans to revolt 

caust Rome. For this offence the city was punished 
rith the loss of a third part of its territory. (Liv. x. 

; Died. xx. 80.) 

Frasine is next mentioned on the occasion of the 
warch of Hannibal against Rome, B.c. 211 (Liv. 
ati. 9), and incidentally alluded to by Plautus, 
wgether with some other towns in the same neigh- 
warheed (Plautas, Capt. iv. 2.103). Silius Itali- 
“= also notices its rocky situation and the hardy 
harmcter of its inhabitants. (viii, 398, xii. 532). 
“ere appears to have possessed a farm in its ter- 

tery, to which he alludes more than once in his 
etters to Atticus (ad Att. xi. 4,13). We learn 

vats the Liber Coloniarum (p. 233) that it received a 
deoy of veterans; but it remained a place of only 
nunicipal rank, and is mentioned, by Strabo, 
Many, aod Ptolemy, among the towns in this part of 
Latiwe, its position on the Via Latina probably 
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caused it to retain some degree of prosperity, and 
Juvenal notices it as a respectable country town 
where houses were cheap. (Juv. iii, 224; Strab. v. 
p. 237; Plin. iii. 5. 8.9, Ptol. iii. 1. § 63.) Its ex- 
istence at a later period is attested by the Itineraries, 
and it appears to have retained its ancient site 
throughout the middle ages down to the present 
day. It is now an episcopal town with about 7000 
inhabitants, standing on a hill which rises above the 
river Cosa (Kéeas, Strab.) about 5 miles above its 
confluence with the Sacco (Trerus). Some remains 
of an amphitheatre are still visible in the plain be- 
neath, but the town itself contains no relics of 
antiquity. TE. H. B.) 

FU’'CINUS LACUS (% ®ouxlva Aiuen, Strab.: 
Lago Fucino or Lago di Celano), a lake in the 
centre of Italy, in the country of the Marsi, remark- 
able as being the only one of any extent that is found 
in the central Apennines. Strabo calls it * in size 
like a sea” (weAayia 1d péye@os, ¥. p. 240); but 
this expression would convey a very exaggerated no- 
tion of its magnitude: it is, however, the largest 
lake in Central Italy, though but little exceeding 
those of Trusimene and Volsinii. Its circumference 
is variously estimated at 30, 40, or even 50 miles, 
but according to the best maps does not really ex- 
ceed 25 Italian, or about 29 English miles. Its 
forin is nearly oval; and it is situated in a basin, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, without any 
visible natural outlet. In a geographical point of 
view the lake Focinus is of importance as being situ- 
ated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula of 
Italy, being just abont half way between the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea and the Adriatic, and also at the middle 
point of a line drawn from the northern ridge of the 
Apennines to the gulf of Tarentum. It would there- 
fore have justly deserved the name of the “ Umbili- 
cus Italiae.” applied with much less reason to the 
insignificant pool of Cutilia, [Curmiax Lacus.] 
The basin of the lake Fucinus is itself at a consider- 
able elevation, the waters of the lake being not less 
than 2176 feet above the level of the sea; but the 
mountains rise on all sides of it toa much greater 
height, expecially on the N., where the double- 
peaked Monte Velino attains the elevation of 8180 
feet. On the E. and W. the basin of the lake is 
bounded by limestone ridges of much inferior ele- 
vation, bat steep and rocky, which separate it from 
the valleys of the Liris and the Gizio. Towards the 
NW. its shores are gentle and sloping, and separated 
only by a very moderate acclivity from the waters of 
the Jmele or Salto, which flow towards Hieti and the 
valley of the Tiber. 

The lake Fucinus is almost always described as 
situated in the country of the Marsi (Strab. v. p. 240; 
Vib. Seq. pp. 16, 23; Dion Cass. Ix. 11), and that 
people certainly occupied its shores for at least three- 
fourths of their extent; but Alba (surnamed Fu- 
censis from its proximity to the lake) appears to 
have been more properly an Aequian city. [ALBA 
Fucensis.] Alba stood on a bill about 3 miles 
from the NW. extremity of the lake; on its eastern 
shore, close to the water's edge, was situated Mannu- 
BiuM, the capital of the Marsi, of which the ruins 
are still visible at S. Benedetto. CERFENNIA, also a 
Marsic town, occupied the site of Sta, Felicita, about 
2 miles N. of Marrubium, and at the foot of the 
steep mountain pass known as the Mons Imeus or 
Forca Caruso, which afforded the only communi- 
cation from the basin of the Facinus to that of the 
Aternus and the Adriatic. On the W. shore of the 
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lake stood the Lucvs ANGITIAE, a sanctuary and 
sucred grove of the goddess Angitia, who was in all 
probability a native Marsic divinity, whose sup- 
posed connection with Circe and Medea was derived 
from the fact of her presiding over the magic herbs 
and incantations for which the Marsi were always 
famous. [Marst.} At a later period there grew 
up a town npon the spot, which is called in inserip- 
tions ANGiTtA, but must have also been currently 
known as Lucus; for we find the Lucenses men- 
tioned by Pliny among the towns of the Marsi, and 
the name is still retained by the modern village of 
Luco or Lugo, (Lucvs Ancitiar.] The beanti- 
ful lines of Virgil, in which he associates the grove of 
Angitia with the “glassy waters" of the Facinus, are 
well known. (Virg. Aen, vii. 759; Sil. Ital. iv. 344.) 

According to a tradition mentioned by Pliny and 
Solinus there had formerly existed on the shores of 
the Fucinus a town named Archippe, which had been 
swallowed up by the waters of the lake (Plin. iil, 
12. s. 17; Solin. 2. § 6); and Holstenius tells us 
that the neighbouring inhabitants still preserved the 
tradition, and pretended that the remains of the lost 
city were visible, when the waters were low, at a 
spot between 7'rasacco and Ortucchio, near the S. 
shore of the lake. (Holsten, Not, ad Cluv. p. 154.) 
But the whole story has a very fabulous aspect. 
Another marvel related of the lake Fucinus was, 
that it was traversed by a river called the Pitonius, 
without their waters becoming mingled. (Vib. Seq. 
p. 16; Plin. ii, 103, s. 106, xxxi. 3. 8. 24.) The 
story (which is told of many other lakes) is the more 
singular in this case, because the Facinus has no 
visible natural outlet, no stream flowing from it in 
any direction, But there can be no doubt that its 
surplus waters were originally carried off by a sub- 
terranean channel, the opening of which, at a spot 
a little to the N. of Luco, is distinctly visible, and 
is still called La Pedogna, a name evidently retain- 
ing that of the ancient Pitonins. On the other hand, 
the only stream of any magnitude that flows into the 
lake is that now called the Giovenco, which enters 
it close to Marrubium, and is a perennial stream of 
clear water, supposed by some local writers to be de- 
rived froin the neighbouring Lago di Scanno : this, 
therefore, must be the Pitonius of the ancients. 
There can be little doubt that a part of the waters of 
the Fueinus sink into a chasm or natural cavity at 
La Pedogna, from which they emerge (as is often 
the case in limestone countries) at some distant 
point: and this is precisely the statement of Lyco- 
phron, whose expressions are unusually clear upon 
the subject of the Pitonius, though he has dis- 
torted the naine of the Fucinus into that of Al«urn 
bipxn Mapowvis (Aler. 1275). Later writers 
went further, and conceived that they could recog- 
nise the spot where these waters emerged again from 
theie subterranean channel, which they identified 
with the sources of the Aqua Marcia in the valley of 
the Anio, thouch these are more than 20 miles dis- 
tant from the lake Fucinus, and separated froin it 
by the deep valley of the Liris. This belief appears 
to have had no better foundation than the great 
clearness of the water in both cases (which would 
apply equally to many other sourees much nearer to 
the lake), but it was generally adopted in antijuity: 
Strabo states it as a well-known fact; and I’liny, 
combining both marvels in one, relates that the Avua 
Marcia, which was called at its source Pitonia, took 
*ts rise in the mountains of the Peligni, towed 
through the Masi wad the lake Fucinus, then suak 
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into a cavern and ultimately emerged in the ter 
of Tibur, from whence it was carried by an apycot 
to Rome. Statins also speaks of the Aqua Mica 
as derived from the snows of the Maric mente, 
(Strab. v. p. 240; Plin. xxxi. 3, 8. 24; Sue 
Siler. i. 3.) 

The subterranean ontlets of the Focinu we 
however, often insufficient to carry of its sts 
waters; and the lake was in conseqnene stipc © 
sudden rises, when it overflowed the low grams 4 
its banks, and caused much mischief. Simin ws 
us that it sometimes swelled so as to fill uj Us 
whole basin to the foot of the mountains, st the 
would sink and leave dry a conaderabk tu, 
which then became susceptible of cultur. (Sa 
vy. p. 240.) The project of obviating the evib sear 

| from this cause, by the construction of an et fal 
emissary or subterranean canal from the late me 
the valley of the Liris, was among the great o> 
entertained by Caesar, but frustrated by hi crea 
(Suet. Caes. 44.) Its execution was xistme 
repeatedly urged upon Aucustus by the Man. @ 
without effect, and it was reserved for (hsm 
to accomplish this great work. The mein {<> 
consisted in the hardness of the Lmestore st 
through which the gallery had to be cut: Ue #3 
of this is stated by Suetonius at three Roma ms 
(an estimate somewhat below the tmuth*); a = 
tells vs that 30,000 workinen were emph red = 4 
continuously for a period of 1] years. Lhe meee 
of it was celebrated by Claudins with great mance 
cence, and a mock naval combat was exiusin @ 
the lake upon the occasion; but owing to the & © 
fective arrangements, a catastrophe ensued, m thes 
many persons lost their lives, and the emper bo | 
self narrowly escaped. (Suet. Clad. 20, 2), 
Tac. Ann. xii. 56, 57; Dion Cass. Ix 38) T 
emissary, however, appears to have fully ast 
its purpose at the time; but Nero, thnagh bo 
of Claudius, suffered the works to fal] inte dat. | 
and it became necessary for Hadrian te retort Oe 
on which account his biographer cives him the art 

of having constructed them. (Plin.sxxv 13.624) | 
Spartian. Hadr. 22, who says bnefiy, “Foo 
emisit.”) From this period we have no farte =~ 
count of it; but it appears to have fallen ite oor 
in the middle ages, and became obstructed ft > 
falling in of stones and earth from above; api 252 
many attempts have been made from the rea 12+ 
to the present day to clear it out, and reste #3 
serviceable state, they have been hitherts ic 
effect. It is, however, readily accesie # > 
ends, and even in its present state sufficiertiy t= 
the justice of Pliny's admiration, whe dere * 
ranks it among the most memorable preets of Kest 
rreatness. (Plin. Le.) The whole work "a > 
mined in detail and described, in 1825, by # = 
politan engineer named Rivera: the results « ' 
researches are given by Kramer, whee oe’ 
monography of the lake Fucinus (Der Puce 9" 
4to. Berlin, 1839) and the surroonling coos 4 
one of the most valuable contridutims 10 oar be 
ledge of Italian geography. Its authenty be °°? 
generally followed in the present artile. (E & . 
Te ee rig era age ee ee ee oe 


* The actual length, according to the mas 
ments of Rivera, is 21,395 palins, or abet 19.4" 
English feet. (Kramer, Der Fuciser Ser. § 4°! 
The Monte Salviano, through the sik lo * 
rock of which it was pierced, mses ute thic LAV 
tect above the level ot the Lake. 


ee 
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FULGI'NIUM (@ovAxlviov, App.: Eth. Fulginas, 
itis: Foligno), a municipal town of Umbria, situated 
o the Via Flaminia at the western foot of the 
ipermines. It was distant only 8 miles from Me- 
aida, and 3 from Forum Flaminii. It appears to 
ase been a place of no great importance, at least 
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subsequent period ft received a colony of veterans 
under Augustus (Lib. Colon. p. 234), and appears 
to have continued under the Roman empire to be a 
flourishing municipal town (Strab. y. p.234; Mel. 
ii. 4. § 9; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 63; Orel). 
Inacr. 821, 2951), for which it was probably indebted 


il a late period, as its name is wholly omitted by | to its situation on the Appian Way, which is here 


trabo, who esumerates all the other towns on or 
ear the Via Flaminia. But we learn from Cicero 
hat it was a municipal town, though in the subor- 
inate condition of a praefectura. (Municipium 
‘uleinas, Praefectara Fulginas, Cic. Fr. ap. Priscian. 
h 14. -§ 70. The notion that it was a “ foederata 
ivitas” rests upon the false reading of “ Fulgina- 
em” for “ Iguvinatium” in Cic. pro Balb. 20. See 
irelli, ad loc.) It is mentioned also during the 
‘eesian War in b. c. 41, when it was occupied by 
fentidins and Asinins, ‘the generals of Antony. 
Appian, B. C. v. 35.)  Silius Italicus describes it 
« situated in an open plain, without walls (viii. 
M1): the proximity of the more important towns of 
fevania and Hispellum probably kept it from rising 
» comideration, thongh its position at the junction 
é the main line of the Via Flaminia with the same 
ranch which led by Interamna and Spoletinm 
rust have been favourable to its development, 
wd it is mentioned as a “ civitas” in the Jerusa- 
em ftinerary. (/tin. Hier. p. 613.) The modern 
ity ef Foligno has risen to importance after 
he destruction of the neighbouring Forum Flaminii, 
axl is now the most populous and flourishing town 
t this part of Italy. An inscription discovered here 
1 preserved the name of a local nymph or divinity 
west Fulginia (Orell. Jnser. 2409): another 
veords the erection of a statue to a certain C. Betuus 
ish, by 15 towns of Umbria, of which he was the 
vrmen patron, (Orell, Jnser. 98.) This has been 
veardly interpreted as indicating the existence of a 
vague or confederacy of these cities of which Fulgi- 
var was the bead, (Cramer, Anc. Italy, vol. i. p. 
M62), [E. H. B.] 
FUNDI (#0te80: Eth. Gourdards, Fundanus: 
Feewi),a city of Latium, in the more extended sense 
of the term, situated on the Appian Way between 
Tarracina and Formniae, and about 5 miles from the 
tet-const. In the marshy plain between it and the 
wa is aconsiderable lake or pool, known in ancient 
tomes as the Lacus Fuspanvs (Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9), 
tel still called the Lago di Fondi. The city was 
potably at one time in the hands of the Volscians; 
tod ia wc. 340, during the great Latin War, it 
vould appear to have occupied a sort of neutral 
peetiun between the Latins and Campanians, and, as 
vel as its neighbour Fonniae, continued faithful to 
the Romans during that trying period. For this 
ernluct the inhabitants of both cities were rewarded 
wth the Roman “ civitas,” but without the right of 
rafage. (Liv. viii. 14.) Shortly after this, however, 
4 tart of the citizens of Fundi joined in the revolt of 
their neighbours of Privernutn, under the lead of 
Vitrutius Vaccus, who was himself a native of 
Fandi, But the authorities of the city succeeded in 
rirasing themselves to the Roman senate, and escaped 
without punishment. (1b. 19.) They did not how- 
ever obtain the full Roman franchise with the right 
of veting till w. c. 190, when they were for the first 
‘ne enrviled in the Aemilian tribe. (Liv. xxxviii. 
36 Vell. Pat. i. 14.) Hence it is to this interval 
« Punpeius Festus mast refer when he speaks of 
‘otiti as well as Formixe as having been in the 


‘umdition of pracfecturac. (Fest. p. 233.) At a 


| compelled to deviate from the sea-coast, and make 
an angle inland from Tarracina to Fundi, and thence 
again to Formiae, where it rejoins the coast. Aoc- 
cording to the Itineraries, Fundi was distant 13 miles 
from each of the above towns. (Jtin. Ant. pp. 108, 
121: Jtin. Hier. p. 611.) The mention of its name 
by Horace on his journey to Brundusium, and the 
ridicule cast by him on the pompous airs assumed 
by its local magistrate or praetor, Aufidius Luscns, 
are familiar to all readers. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 34.) It 
is incidentally mentioned also by Cicero and Suetonius, 
from whom we learn that the family of Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, came originally from Fundi: some 
writers also represented Tiberius himself as born 
there. (Cic. ad Aft. xiv. 6; Suet. 71%. 5, Cal. 23, 
Galb. 8). Silius Italicus seems to include Fundi as 
well as Caitta in Campania (viii. 524—530), but it 
is certain that they were both comprised within 
Latium, according to the bounds assigned to it under 
the Roman empire, or what was called Latium 
Novum, [Lativat.] 

The modern city of Fondi still retains the ancient 
site, and considerable remains of antiquity, of which 
the most important are an ancient gateway with a 
portion of the walls adjoining it, the lower part of 
which is of polygonal construction, and the upper 
part of later Roman style. An inscription over the 
gate (now called the / ‘ortella) records the construc- 
tion of the walls and gates of the city by the local] 
magistrates or aediles. (Hoare, Class, Tour, vol. i. 
p- 106.) The principal street of the town is still 
formed by the Via Appia, and retains great part of 
the ancient pavement: numerous fragments of ancient 
buildings are also scattered throughout the modern 
town, or have been ernployed in the middle ages in 
the construction of its castle, cathedral, &c. 

Fundi was celebrated among the Romans for the 
excellence of its wines; the famous Caecuban wine 
was in fact produced within its territory [(Carncunus 
Acrr], but besides this the wine of Fundi itself 
(Fundanom vinum) seems to have enjoyed a high 
reputation, though inferior to that of the Caecuban 
and Falernian, ( Martial), xiii. 113; Plin. xiv. 6. s 8.) 
It was probably on this account th: it the “ Fundanus 
ager " was one of those districts which the agrarian 
law of Servilius Rullus sought to apportion among 
the needy citizens of Rome. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 
25.) {E. H. B.J 

FURCAE CAUDI'NAE. [Cavupivum.] 

FURCO'NIUM. [Vesti } 


G. 


GABAE (Td€a:). 1. A strongly fortified post in 
Sogdiana, mentioned in the invasion of that country 
by Alexander's army, (Arrian, iv. 17.) It is not 
possible to identify it with any known place, but it 
has been supposed not improbable that it may be the 
same a8 that mentioned by Arrian under the name 
of Gaza (iv. 2), and by Curtius under that of Gabaza 
(viii. 4. § 1). Lt is clear that the three places were 
occupied by a Scythian race sometimes called gene- 
rically Massaye we, and sometimes by a more loval 
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title, Sogdiani; but the identity of the three places 
is by no ineans certain, 

2. One of the royal palaces of the kings of Persia, 
situated, according to Strabo (xv. p. 728), in the 
upper country of Persis. According to Ptolemy (vi. 
4. $7) it must have been situated at no great dis- 
tance from the Pasargadae. ‘The name is probably 
connected with the district Gabiene, which was in 
Susiina, and may not unlikely have comprehended 
a part of Persis. . 

GABALA (Ta€a, Tafada), a place in Galilee 
fortitied by Herod the Great (Joseph. B. J. xv. 9 
§ 5), supposed to be identical with Gamala, [Ga- 





COLIN OF GAUALA, 


GABALENE, [Genaene.] 

GA'BALI or GABALES (Tagades, Strab. p. 191). 
* The Ruteni and the Gabales,” says Strabo, * border 
on the Narbonitis.” In Caesar's tine the Gabali 
were under the supremacy of the Arverni. (B. G. 
vii. 75.) In another passage, he speaks of the 
“Gabalos proximosque paros Arvernorum” (B. G. 
vii. 64). Their position is in a mountainous country 
between the Arverni and the Helvit. It corresponds 
to the Géeaudan of the ante-revolutionary history 
of France, a name derived from the middle-age term 
Gavaldanum, and pearly to the present department 
of Lozéere, There were silver mines in the country 
of the Ruteni and Gabali (Strabo), The cheese of 
this country was famed at Kome (Plin. xi. 42); 
it came trotn the “ Lesorae Gabalicique pagi.” The 


Lesora is the mountain Lozere, dSidenius Apol- | 


lonaris (Carm, xxiv. 27) says, 
“Tum terram Gabalum satis nivosam.” 

A large part of it is a cold, mountainous country. 
The chict town of the Gabali, according to Ptolemy, 
is Anderitum, [ANpeRitum.] (G. L.} 

GABAZA, a district of Sogdiana apparently from 
the description of Curtius, who states that Alex- 
ander's army suffered much there from the severity 
of the cold in the northern part of that province 
(vii. 4. $1). [Gapak, No. J.) It must have been 
between the 40th and 42nd parallels of N. lat., and 
near the furthest limit northward of Alexander's 
miareh, Pea 

GABIE'NE (Ta€mvh, Strab. xvi. p. 745), one of 
the three eparchies into whieh Elymais was divided 
in ancient times: the other two were Mesubatica and 
Corbiana, It appears from tho notice iu Strabo that 
Gabiene was in the direction of Susa, It is men- 
tioned in the wars of Alexander's successors, Anti- 
yenns having attempted to cut off Eumenes in that 
locality, and Eumenes having succeeded in wintering 
there in spite of the enemy. (Diod, xix. 26, 34; Plut. 
Lumen. 15; Polyaen. Strat. iv. 6. § 13.) vet 

GA'BIL (Pasi: Eth. Taéios, Gabinus: Casti- 
glione), an ancient city of Latium, situated between 
12 and 13 miles from Rome on the road to Prae- 
neste, aud close to a small voleanic lake now called 
the Lago di Castiglione. All accounts represent 
it as a Latin city, and both Virgil and Dionysius 
expressly term it one of the colonies of Alba. (Virg. 
slen. vi. 773; Serv. ad loc.; Dionys, iv. 33.) Solinus 
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alone ascribes to it a still earlier origin. md nam ¢ 
was founded by two Siculian brothers, Galates and 
Bins, from whose combined names that of the crs 
was derived. (Solin. 2. § 10.) In the earir butey 
of Rome it figures as one of the most comeirratse 
of the Latin cities, and Dionysius expreiy teb y 
(/. c.) that it was one of tbe largest and met 
populous of them all. According te a tradiucn pre 
served beth by hin and Platarch, it was at (abs 
that Romulus and Remus received their eloratwee, 
a proof that it was believed to have been a far 
ing city at that early period. (Diunys. i 84; Pie 
dtiom. 6.) Yet no subsequent mention occurs f a 
in history during the regal period of Rome ti oe 
reign of Tarqainius Superbus, At that time uae 
appears as wholly independent of Rome, axc 
curred the hostility of Targuinins by afwscz 
shelter to fugitives and exiles from Rotne an! ctor 
cities of Latium. But it was able sucerstun 
withstand the arms of Tarquin, who only suorsy 
in making himself master of the city by stuues 
and by the treachery of his son Sextus, ¥bo om 
trived to be received at Gabi as a fugurr, ad 
then made use of the influence he obtaines wae 
to betray the city into the hands of hs tbe. 
(Liv. i. 53, 54; Dionys. iv. 53—58; Val Max re 
4. § 2; Ovid, Fast. ii. 690—710.) The tay 
concluded on this occasion between Rome and (a's 
was among the most ancient monuments preenad 
in the former city: it is evidently coe @ tue 
alluded to by Horace as the 
“ foedera recom 
Cum Gabiis aut cum rigidis aequata Sabo” 


and was preserved on a wooden shield in the mse 
of Jupiter Fidius at Rome, (Hor. Ep. i 1 2. 
Dionys. iv. 58.) Its memory is also recorded bra 
remarkable coin of the Antistia Gens, a Scot 
which appears to have derived its origin from Gax. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 137.) Whatever were the > 
tions thus established between the two states, Ur! 
did not long subsist: Sextus Tanquinius toos retur 
at Gabii after his expulsion from Rome, and, thoact 
according to Livy (i. 60) he was soon after mu- 
dered by his enemies there, we find the name ¢ S# 
Gabians among the Latin cities which coubor 
against the Romans before the battle of Beas 
(Dionys. v.61.) We may hence conciude ts 
they at this time really formed part of the Lica 
League, and were doubtless included in the treat? 
concluded by that body with Sp. Casius @ ae 
493. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p, 17.) 

From this time their name is bat rarely eo 
tioned ; and, whenever they appear in histury, 02 
as allies or dependents of Rome. Thas in ac 482 
we are told that their territory was ravaged by te 
Volscians (Liv. iii. 8) in a predatory inurss 
against Rome; and in B. c. 38] thev suffered m os 
manner frown the incursions of their pexbbeen Ye 
Praenestines, who were at that time on hostile tem 
with the Republic (Id. vi. 21). Even io the bs 
great struggle of the Latins for independent, 
mention occurs of Gabii, nor have we aay soot 
of the terms or conditions on which it was > 
to the position in which we subsequently Gnd & #4 
Roman municipium. In gc. 21] it sagas 
tioned on occasion of Hannibal's march against Race 
(Liv. xxvi. 9); and an incidental notice of it = 
in B. Cc. 176 (Id. xli. 16): but, with these es-¥ 400% 
we hear little more of it in history. Io B.¢. 41, 
ever, we find it selected for a conierence bavad 
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ktavian and L. Antonius, probably on account of 
» position midway between Rome and Pracneste, 
Appian, B.C. ¥. 23.) Bat long before this period 
brad ceased to be a place of importance and appears 
shave fallen into complete decay. We learn, in- 
»vl, that the dictator Sulla restored iis walls, and 
waled its territory among lis veterans (Lib. Colon. 
234); but this measure, if it did not accelerate 
s decline, at least did nothing to arrest it: and in 
. ¢ 54 we find Cicero speaking of Gabii among 
te tewns of Latium which were so poor and decayed 
teyt they could hardly take their accustomed part in 
te sacrifices on the Alban Mount. (Cic. pro Plane. 9.) 
honysius alse attests its decayed condition at a some- 
tht later period, and tells us that in his time the 
reater part of the space enclosed within the ancient 
iain was no longer inhabited, though the traffic 
ang the high road (the Via Praenestina) preserved 
bt adjacent parts of the town from depopulation 
w. 53). This distinct statement explains, at the 
sme time that it confirms, the expressions of poets 
{the Angustan age, which would otherwise give an 
saggerated idea of its state of desolation. Thus 
berace calls it a “ deserted village,” and Propertius 
peaks as if it were almost devoid of inhabitants. 
ur. Epi 11.7; Propert. v. 1.34.) The still stronger 
tpressions of Lucan (vii. 392) are scarcely meant 
» te historical. Juvenal also repeatedly alludes to 
{4 a poor country town, retaining much of rustic 
implicity, and in imitation of Horace couples its 
use with that of Fidenae. (Juv. iii. }89, vi. 56, 
- 100.) But we know from other sources, that it 
al been considerably revived at this period ; it is 
* improbable that its cold sulphureons waters, 
thich are already noticed by Horace (Fp. i. 15. 9), 
iat become a source of attraction, but the monu- 
tents and inscriptions which have been recently dis- 
weed on the site, prove that it not only continued 
iat as a municipal town, but recovered to a con- 
errable extent from its previous decay. This re- 
val, which appears to have commenced as early as 
t cegn of ‘Tiberius, was greatly accelerated by 
ivirian, and continned under his immediate suc- 
rears down to the commencement of the third cen- 
ory. From this time all trace of the town disappears; 
wugh it is probable that the bishops of Gabii, men- 
wed it early ecclesiastical documents down to the 
‘th century, belong to this city, rather than to a 
ume Gabii, of which nothing else is known. (Vis- 
mii, Momum, Gabini, pp. 7—14 ; Nibby, Dintorni, 
cL. i. pp. 76—78.) 

The site of Gabii is clearly fixed by the state- 
wats of Dionysins and Strabo, that it was distant 
(}) vtadia from Rome, on the Via Pracnestina, 
tah which the Itineraries, that place it 12 M. P. 
wm the city, closely accord. (Dionys. iv. 53 ; 
‘ra ¥. 238; Stim, Ant. p. 302; Tub. Peut.) 
trae correctly adds that it was just about equi- 
wtant fran Rorne and Praeneste ; and as the ruins 
* a ancient temple have always remained to mark 
“# Spot, it is strange that its site should have been 
‘extaken by the earlier Italian topographers, who 
‘efare Cluverins) transferred it to Gallicano or La 
simaa, The temple just mentioned stands in a 
mmanding position on a gentle eminence, a short 
istance on the left of the ancient road, the line of 
ruck is clearly marked by its still existing pave- 
west: aud the site of the ancient city may be readily 
faut, occupying the whole ridge of hill from thence 

aa enimence on the N. of the lake, which pro- 


“iy formed tse ancient citadel, and is crowned 
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by the ruins of a mediaeval fortress, now known as 
Castiglione, Some remains of the walls may be still 
observed near this castle: their extent, to which 
Dionysius appeals as proof of the former greatness of 
Gabii, is considerable, the circuit being about three 
miles, but the ridge nowhere exceeds half a mile in 
breadth. The only ancient edifice now visible is the 
temple already noticed, which has been supposed, 
with much probability, to be that of Juno, who, as 
we learn from Virgil and his constant imitator Silius 
Italicus, was the tutelary deity of Gubii. (Virg. Aen, 
vil. 682; Sil. Ital. xii. 537.) Livy, however, notices 
also a temple of Apollo in the ancient city (xli. 16), 
and the point is by no means clear. ‘The existing 
edifice is of a simple style of construction, built 
wholly of Gabian stone, and with but little ornament, 
It much resembles thy one still remaining at Aricia; 
and is probubly, like that, a work of Roman times 
[Aricia], though it has been often ascribed te a 
much earlier date. Nothing else now remains above 
ground; but excavations made in the year 1792 
brought to light the seats of a theatre (or rather, 
perhaps, ranges of semicircular seats adapted to 
supply the place of one) just below the temple, 
facing the Via Praenestina,— and a short distance 
from it, immediately adjoining the high road, were 
found the remains of the Forum, the plan of which 
might be distinctly traced ; it was evidently a work 
of Imperial times, surrounded with porticoes on 
three sides, and adorned with statues. The in- 
scriptions discovered in the same excavations were 
of considetable interest, as illustrating the municipal 
condition of Gabii under the Roman Empire; and 
numerous works of art, statues, busts, &c., many of 
them of great merit, proved that Gabii must have 
risen, for a time at least, to a position of considerable 
splendour. Both the inscriptions and sculptures, 
which are now in the Museum of the Louvre, are 
fully described and illustrated by Visconti. (Monu- 
menti Gabini, Roma, 1797, and Milan, 1835.) 

Gabii was noted in ancient times for its stone, 
known as the “ japis Gabinus,” a hard and compact 
variety of the volcanic tufo or mo common 
throughout the Roman Campagna: it closely re- 
sembles the “lapis Albanus,” but is of superior qua- 
lity, and appears to have been extensively employed 
by the Romans as a building-stone from the earliest 
ages down to that of Augustus and Nero. (Strab. v. 
p. 238; Tac. Ann. xv. 43; Nibby, Koma Antica, 
vol. i. p. 240.) It is singular that no allusion is 
found in any ancient writer to the lake of Gabii ; this 
is a circular basin of small extent, which must at one 
time have formed the crater of an extinct volcano ; 
it immediately adjoins the ridge occupied by the an- 
cient city, which in fact forms part of the outer rim 
of the crater. Pliny, however, alludes to the volcanic 
character of the soil of Gabii, which caused it to sound 
hollow as one rode over it. (Plin. ii. 94.) 

A strong confirmation of the ancient importance 
of Gabii is found in the fact that the Romans bor- 
rowed from thence the mode of dress called the 
Cinctus Gabinus, which was usual at sacrifices and 
un certain other solemn occasions. (Virg. Aen. vii 
612; Serv. ad loc.; Liv. y. 46, &c.) Still more 
remarkable is it that, according to the rules of the 
Angurs, the “Ager Gabinus” was set apart as some- 
thing distinct both frum the Ager Komanus and 
Ager Peregrinus. (Varr. L. L. v, 33.) The road 
leading from Rome to Gabii was originally called 
the Via GABLVA, a name which occurs twice in the 


earlier books of Livy (iu. 6, v. 49), but appears to 
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have been subsequently merged in that of the Via 
Pracnestina, of which it formed a part. [E. H. B.] 

GABRANTOVICL Ta€payrovixwy evAluevos 
xéAwos is one of the notices in Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 6) 
cf a locality lying between unum Sinus (Aovvov 
KéAmos) and Ocellum Promuntorium (‘OxéAdAou 
&xpov). Name for name, and place for place, 
Dunum is Dun-s-ley Bay near Whitby in Yorkshire. 
Ocellum is probably Flamborough Head. This 
makes the bay of the Gabrantovici the equivalent to 
the present Filey Bay. Philipps (in his Mountains 
and Rivers of Yorkshire) takes this view; which is, 
probably, the right one. Others, however, and 
ainougst them the editor of the Monwnenta Britan- 
nica, place it at Burlington, or Hornsea—in which 
case the Ocellam Promonterium must be Spurn 
dicad, Vf se, & promontory so important as Flam- 
borough Head has no name in Prolemy. If so, too, 
the entrance to the J/umber is mentioned twice over 
— first, as Spurn Mead (Gabrantevicorum Sinus), 
and next, as the outlets of the river Abus, i.e. the 
headland is mentioned, and so are the waters imme- 
diately in contact with it. This is not the ordinary 
forty of Ptolemy's entries. Hence, the reasoning lies 
in favour of Fdey Jiey, strengthened by the fact of 
the entry in Gus case being a double one in a single 
fortii—Da€pavrovixwy evAimevos KOATOS. 

But the “bay with the good harbour” was one 
thing, the * Gabrantovici” was another; indeed, the 
forin in -viet (rather than -vicue or -viea) is an 
aesuinption, All that we collect from the form of 
the word is, that the object expressed by the crude 
forin Gabrantovici- Was an object of which the name 
had a plural number. It night be the name of 
a population; it might be the name of something 
else. 

Whatever may have been the real case, it is a 
word which in the eves of what may be called 
the minute ethnolozist is one of great interest; since 
it bears upen a question which, every day, acquires 
feosh mayuitude, viz. the extent to which German 
or Scandinavian settlements had been made in Britain 
anterior, not only to the time of Hergist and Horsa, 
but to the time of Roman conquest. Professor 
Philipps, and probably others besides the present 
writer, have believed that-German glosses and Ger- 
juan forms are to be found in the British part of 
Piolemy. 

Now, if we adinit the possibility of Gabrantoric 
being a German word, we have as a probable analysis 
of it the participle gebraente (<burnt) and the 
salistantive wre (rillege, station, bay). What de- 
terinuined the name js uncertain. It might be the 
presence of a beacon, This, however, is not the main 
point; the main point is the extent to which it is an 
ejtivalent to the inodern compound #/am-borough, 
‘This, in the mind of the present writer, is no¢ an 
accident, Further remarks on the question to which 
this notice relates are fuund under the words Pr- 
TUARH and VANDUARU. [R. G. L.) 

GABRETA or GALBRITA SILVA (Tadtépnra, 
Pratpira, or PaSpynta bAn), a rance of mountains in 
Gyrinany, mentioned by Strabo (vii, p. 292) and 
Prolemy Gi. 11. $8 5, 7, 24) in such a manner as 
to lead several of the earlier geographers to identify 
it with the TAuringervald ; but later investizations 
have shown that the Bodmeriwald. in the north of 

savaria, is meant, The name is evidently of Celtic 
erigin: (compare the name Veryobretus in Caes, 
3.4.16), aud probably signifies “a woody moun- 
tun.” [L.s.J 
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GABROMAGTS, a town in the interior of “x. 
cum, on the south of the river Anisua It & > 
titied by some with Lietzen, on the [na ani tram 
with Windish-Garstein, (/tin, Ant. p 276, To), 
Peut.) jL 8} 

GABROSENTUM, in Britain, petatis we 
nominative form of the Gabrosente of the Nica 
and the Gabrocentio of the geographer of Estas 
It was a station along the line of the Vallom | pr 
lineam Valli) and was occupied by the stood «ot 
of the Thracians. The editor of the Mowarns 
Britannica identifies Gabrosentum with Jorwders 
in Cumberland: Mr. Bruce, with bowves, & 
Bowness slight traces of the walls of a ste mr 
with difficulty be detected, * its southern lies ez 
the church being those which are most spares’ 
A small altar, dedicated to Jupiter, by ™ sax 
Secundianus, has been dag up at Bowness, [hus] 

GAD. [Panagstrsa.] 

GADAR (adap, Isid. Stath. Parth p.2), <p 
to have been a small place between Nisa ap! Ax- 
ocheia of Margiana. Rennell (Geogr. of Heovd 4a 
p. 390) has conjectured, from the names of t¥o.c= 
small places mentioned also by Isidorus. that Gaur 
is represented now by Gandar of Carndar, caus 
Abulteda Kendor, and not impritatiy oe ¢ oe 
later seats of the Gandarii or Gaudieras, [¥.) 

GADARA (7a FdSepa: Eth. Pedapes, 
aSapis), a city of Palestine, accounted the ai + 
of Peraea by Joseplius (B. J. iv. 7. § 3), w th 
of the sea of Tiberias, and 60 stadia distant fra ue 
town of Tiberias, on the confines of 1 iderias, amt or 
recion of Scythopolis ( Vita, $$ 65.9). Its pax # 
Pliny (¥. 16) on the river Hierumax, now the Forms: 
and the district which took its name frm it oF 
Padapiivev yh of the Evangelists (S¢ Vert 1: % 
Luke, viii. 26), was the eastern bounday @!a 4 
(B.J.iii.3.§ 1). Polybius, who records its apart 
Antiochns, calls it the strongest city m thee <9 
(v. 71, and ap. Joseph. Ant, xii. 3.33). It as > 
stored by Pompey (Ant. xiv. 4. § 4). boring 
shortly before destroyed, and was the seat of une 45+ 
five Sanhedrims instituted by Gabinius (4st >¢ 4 
§ 4), which is the more remarkabie, as it» reid 
one of the Grecian cities (roAus 'EAgbes. © 
which account it was exempted from the jon<so* 
of Archelaus (Ant, xvii. 13. § 4, B,J. 6 39) 
subjected to the prefecture of Syria, althowt 5 = 
oeen granted as a special grace to Herud the un 
(B. J. i. 20. § 3). It was one of the first cts 
tuken by the Jews on the outbreak of the mens‘ 
18. § 1), which act was soon afterwards revencr: ~ 
its Syrian inhabitants (§ 5); but Vepasas $= 
it in occupation of the Jews, on his first campext & 
Galilee, when he took it, and slsuckiew & > 
adult inhabitants, and burnt not only the ey => 
but all the villages and towns in the paizhtecroad 
(iii. 7. § 1). It seems to have been again oso 
by the Jews, for, on his next campaicn in Gaile 4 
was Voluntarily surrendered to the Punans; § 
sure prompted by a desire of peace, ani br tor * 
their property, for Gadara was inhatstel bs ™=T 
wealthy men (iv. 7. § 3). This et = 
in some measure confirmed by the exsting THA © 
the city, among which are the ruins of staat poe? 
edifices, as well as of important pabbe ba. o> 

Om Keiss, the ancient Gadara is sitaaiec © 
mountains on the east side of the valet the “= 
dan, about 6 miles SE, by E. of the sa cf a 
and to the south of the river Fareed, te ae 
of I'liny. ‘The ruins ane very coassd = 
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valls of the ancient Gadara are still easily discern- 
bie, Besides the foundations of a whole line of 
wuses, and the remains of a row of colamns which 
ined the main street on either side, there are two 
ieatres, on the north and west sides of the town, 
me quite destroyed, but the latter in very tolerable 
svservation, and very handsome; near it the ancient 
avement, with wheel-tracks of carriages, is still 
‘wie, Broken columns and capitals lie in every 
irection, and sarcophagi to the east of the town, 
there us the necropolis, the tombs of which aro by 
at the most interesting antiquities of Om Keiss. 
The sepulchres, which are all under ground, are 
wwu ont of the live rock, and the doors, which are 
ery Massy, are cut out of immense blocks of stone; 
ome of these are now standing, and actually working 
m their hinges.” (Irby and Mangles, p. 297; Lord 
Jndsay, vol. ii. pp. 96, 97; Traill's Josephus, vol. i. 
i 35, vol. iL p. 88, and the Plates there referred to.) 
The hot springs and baths of Gadara were celebrated 
« ancient times, and reckoned second only to those 
f Raine, and with which none other could be com- 
amd, (Eunap. Sardian. ap. Reland, Palaest. p. 
'75.) They are mentioned in the Itinerary of An- 
minus Martyr: “In parte ipsius civitatis, miliario 
ete, sunt aquae calidae quae appellantur thermae 
leliae, ubi leprosi mundantur ;” and again; “ Ibi 
st etiam fluvius calidus qui dicitur Gadarra, et de- 
evndit torrens, et intrat Jordanem, et ex ipso am- 
watur Jordanis et major fit” (ap. Reland, L c.). 
ewebius and St. Jerome are more accurate ; they 
wsvibe the hot springs as bursting forth from the 
‘ts of the mountain on which the city is built, and 
mving baths built over them. (Onomaat. s. vv. 
eda and Tddapa, cited by Reland, p. 302.) They 
were visited by Captains Irby and Mangles. “ They 
ire not so hot as those of Tiberias, One of them is 
swlesed by palm-trees in a very picturesque manner. 
The rains of a Roman bath are at the source; we 
wind several sick persons at these springs, who had 
me to use the waters.” (Travels, p. 298.) [G.W.] 
GADDA (Td38a), a town of the tribe of Judah, 
wotemed only in Joshua (xv. 27). A village of 
tis name is noticed by Eusebias as existing in his 
‘ay, on the site of the ancient town, in the extremity 
{ the country, called Daroma. St. Jerome adds, 
‘contra orientem, immuinens mari mortuo.” (Ono- 
wut @ t.) [G. W.]} 
GADE'NI (Ta8nvof), in Britain, mentioned by 
“bdemy (i. 3. § 10) as lying to the north of the 
‘ena, [Daswu.] Berwickshire, with (perhaps) 
acts of Korburgh and Haddington, k. G. L.) 
GADES (-IUM; also GADIS, and GADDIS), 
‘e Latin form of the name which, in the original 
*horuician, was GADIR (or GADDIR), and in the 
mek GADEIRA (7a I'dddipa; Ion. PiSepa, He- 
i.; and, rarely, # PaSelpa, Eratosth. ap. Steph. 
fi. s.¢.), and which is preserved in the form Cadiz 
* Cadiz, denotes a celebrated city, as well as the 
vamd on which it stood (or rather the islands, and 
exe the plural form), upon the SW. coast of 
tispania Baetica, between the straits and the mouth 
f the Baetis, (£th, Padepeds, fem, Padeipis, 
is, rarely, Padeipirns, Padepaies and Padepards, 
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stated that it was a Phoenician word (Dion. Per. 
456; Avien. Ora Marit, 267—269 : 


“ Gaddir hic est oppidum : 
Nam Panicorum lingua conseptum locum 
Gaddir vocabat.”) 


It was the chief Phoenician colony outside the 
Pillars of Hercules, having been established by them 
long before the beginning of classical history. (Strab. 
iii. pp. 148, 168 ; Diod. Sic. ¥. 20 ; Seymn. Ch. 160; 
Mela, iii. 6. § 1; Plin. v. 19. 8. 17; Vell. Paterc. 
i. 2; Arrian. and Aelian. ap. Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. 454.) To the Greeks and Romans it was 
long the westernmost point of the known world ; 
and the island on which it stood (/sla de Leon) 
was identified with that of Erytheia, where king 
Geryon fed the oxen which were carried off by 
Hercules ; or, according to some, Erytheia was near 
Gadeira. (Hesiod. Theog, 287, et seq., 979, et seq.; 
Herod. iv. 8 ; Strab. iii. pp. 118, 169; Plin. iv. 21. 
s. 36; and many others: for a full discussion of the 
question, see Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 240, 241.) 
The island was also called Aphrodisias, and Coti- 
nussa, and by some both the city and the island 
were identified with the celebrated Tarresscs, 

The early writers give us brief notices of Gades, 
Herodotus (2 ¢.) places Gadeira on the ocean, beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and near it the island of 
Erytheia. Scylax states that, among the Iberi, the 
first people of Europe (on the W.), there are tio 
islands, named Gadeira, of which the one has a city, 
a day's journey from the Pillars of Hercules. (Scylax, 
pp- 5, 120, ed. Gronov., pp. 1, 51, ed. Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes mentioned the city of Gadeira (ap. 
Steph. B. a. ¢.), and the “happy island” of Ery- 
theia, in the land of Turtessis, near Calpe (ap. 
Strab. iii. p. 148, who refers also to the views of 
Artemidorus). In the period of the Carthaginian 
empire, therefore, the situation of the place was 
tolerably well known to the Greeks; but it is not 
till after the Punic Wars had given Spain to the 
Romans, that we find it more particularly described. 
The fullest description is that of Strabo (iii. pp. 140, 
168), who places it at a distance of less than 2000 
stadia from the Sacred Headland (C. S. Vincent), 
and 70 from the mouth of the Baetis ((Guedal- 
quivir) on the one side, and about 750 from Calpe 
(Gibraltar) on the other, or, as some said, SOO, 
Mela (ii. 7) transfers it to the entrance of the Straits, 
which he makes to begin at Junonia Pr. (C. Tra- 
Jfalgar). Pliny, who makes the entrance of the 
Straits at Mellaria, places Gades 45 M. P. outside 
(iv. 22. s. 36, with Ukert’s emendation ; the MSS. 
vary between 25 and 75). The island is described 
as divided from the mainland of Baetica by a narrow 
strait, like a river (Mela, iii. 6), the least breadth of 
which is given by Strabo as only | stadium (606 ft.), 
and as barely 700 ft. by Pliny, who makes the 
greatest breadth 74 M.P. (ii. 108. s. 112): it is 
now called the Kiver of St, Peter, and the bridge 
which spanned it (/tin. Ant. p. 409) is called the 
Puente de Zuazo, from Juan Sanchez de Zuazo, 
who restored it in the 15th century. The length of 
the island was estimated at about 100 stadia (Strab, 


‘teph. B.; Adj. Tadespixds, e.g. with xapa, Plat. 1. ¢.), or 12 M.P. (Polyb. ap. Plin. Li c.: Pliny 


Crit pe li4, b: Lat. Adj. and £th. Gaditanus). 
Tue fanciful etymologies of the name invented by 


himself says 15): its breadth varied from one sta- 
dium to 3 Roman miles (Strab., Plin., d.ce.), The 


ts Greek and Roman writers, are barely worthy of | city stood on the W. side of the island, and was 
i jaing mention, (Plat. Critias, p. 114, Steph. B.| from the first very small in comparison with its 


' f.; 


Etgm. M.; Suid.; Hesych.; Eustath. ad! maritime importance, 


Even after it was enlarged 


Dum. Perteg. 64.) The later geographers rightly ' by the building of the “ New City,” under the 
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Romans, by its wealthy and celebrated citizen, the 
younger Balbus, the “ Double City” (4 Aiden), 
as it was called, was still of very moderate dimen- 
sious, not exceeding 20 stadia in circuit: and even 
this space was not densely peopled, since a large 
part of the citizens were always absent at sea, In 
fact, the city proper seems to have consisted merely 
of the public buildings and the habitations of those 
immediately connected with the business of the port, 
while the upper classes dwelt in villas ontside the 


city, chiefly on the shore of the mainland, and on a_ 


sinaller island opposite to the city, which was a very 
favourite resort (Trecadero or 8S. Sebastian), The 
territory of the city on the mainland was very small; 
its wealth being derived entirely from its commerce, 
as the great western emporium of the known world. 
Of the wealth and consequence of its citizens 
Strabo records it as a striking proof, that in the 
census taken under Augustus, the number of Equites 
was found to be 500, a number greater than in any 
town, even in Italy, except Patavium; while the 
citizens were second in number only to those of 
Rome. Their first alliance with Rome was said to 
have been formed through the centurion L. Marcius, 
in the very crisis of the war in Spain, after the 
deaths of the two Seipios (n.c. 212): another in- 
stance of the disaffection of the old Phoenician cities 
towards Carthage ; a feeling all the stronger in the 
case of Gades, as she had only submitted to Carthage 
during Hamilear’s conquest of Spain after the First 
Punic War. The alliance was confirmed (or, as 
some said, first made) in the consulship of M. Le- 
pidus and Q, Catulus, n.c. 78. (Cie. pro Balbo, 15; 
comp. Liv, xxxii, 2.) C. Julius Caesar, on his visit 
to the city during the Civil War in Spain, B. c. 49, 
conferred the ciritas of Home on all the citizens of 
Gules, (Dion Cass. xli. 24; Columella, viii. 16.) 
Under the empire, as settled by Augusta, Gades was 
a munleipium, with the tithe of Aveusra Unes 
JcuaA Gamrana, and the seat of one of the four 
conrentus juridici of Baetica. (Vin. iii, 1. s. 3, iv, 22. 
8.36; Inser, ap. Gruter, p. 358, no.4; Coins ap. 
Florez, Med, vol. ii. p. 430, vol. ili, p. 68, who con- 
tends that the city was a colony; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p- 12, Suppl. vol. i. p. 25; Sestini, p.49; Eckhel, 
vol. i. pp. 19—22.) There are extant coins of the 
old Phoenician period, as well as of the Roman city; 
the former are, with one exception, of copper, and 
generally bear the head of the Tyrian Hercules 
(Melearth), the tutelary deity of the city, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse one or two fish, with 
a Phoenician epigraph, in two lines, of which the 
upper has not been satisfactorily explained, while 
the lower consists of the four letters which answer 
to the Hebrew characters V3N or WIA, Agadir 
or Hagadir, that is, the genuine Phoenician form of 
the city’s name, with the prosthetic breathing or 
article, the omission of which gives Gavin, the 
fort recognised by the Greek and Roman writers. 
(Eckhel, de. and vol. iii. p.422.) The coins of the 
Roman period are very remarkable for the absence 
of the naine of the city, which occurs only on one of 
them, @ very ancient medal, having an ear of corn, 
with the epigraph MUN (i. e. Municipium) on the 


obverse, and on the reverse GApeEs, with a fish. | 


The remaining medals bear, for the most part, the 
insignia of Hercules, and naval symbols, with the 
names of the surcessive patrons of the city, namely, 
Balbus, Augustus, M. Agrippa, and bis sons Caius 
aml Lucius, and the emperor Tiberius, (Eckhel, 
vol. i. pp. 20—22.) 
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The first of these names refers to tro exit 
citizens of Gades, who are distinguished br the 
names of Major and Minor. L. Cornelias Baas 
Major, who is generally surnamed Gaditanm. . s 
Cicero writes jestingly, Tartesius (ad At ri 5). 
served against Sertorius, first under Y Mees 
and then under Pompey, whom he accompanies » 
Rome, 8, c. 71, and who conferred upon inom te 
Roman citizenship, his right to which was defmod 
by Cicero in an extant oration, With beth he bret 
in terms of intimacy, as well ss with Crassus ul 
Caesar, and afterwards with Octavian. He te 
the first native of any country out of Italy ro 
attained to the consulship. But his reptes. L 
Cornelius Balbus Minor, who, as proconsul of AD 
triumplied over the Garamantes in B.c. 19, ad 
who attained to the dignity of Pontifex (Vell. Pav. 
ii. 51, and coins), is probably the one to wha ss 
coins refer, as he was the builder of the New Ut 
of Gades. He undertook this work when be =u 
quaestor to Asinius Pollio in Further Sam. ec. 


43. (Dion Cass. xlviii. 32.) Balbus also camtrec4 


the harbour of Gades,— Portus Gaditanos—o o 
mainland (Strab., Mela, lL ec.; /tim Ant. p #5; 
Ptol. ii. 4: now Puerto Real), and the tev 
already mentioned, which was so constructed » 
form also an aqueduct. The Antenne koexwt 
places the bridge 12 M.P. from Gaies, st Se 
harbour 14 M. P. further, on the road to Cucem 
Of the other public buildings the most rmnarce 


| were the temples of the deities whom the hows 
identified with Satnrn and Hercules. The fmt 


was in the city itself, opposite to the litte oun 
already mentioned; tbe latter stood some distant > 
of the city, 12 M. P. on the road to Malas, ot 
Itinerary, and still further according to Stra, ¥# 
has a long discussion of a theory by lit us 
temple was identified with the Colamns @ Heras 
(iii. pp. 169, 170, 172,174,175; Phin it 39.5 Be: 





Liv. xxi, 21; Dion Cass. xliii. 40, Ixxvii 20) Te | 


temple had a famous oracle connected with * 94 
was immensely rich, It was also remarkable i 4 
spring, which rose and fell with the tide. Is = 
is supposed to have been on the J. S, Petri «SP 
dro (St. Peter's Isle), a little islet Iving of eS 
point of the main island of Leon. The caty bat 
drawback to its unrivalled advantages asa pet: 
water was very bad. (Strab. iii. p. 173.) Beo# 
the general articles of its commerce, its sult-S) *# 
particularly esteemed. (Athen. vii. p. 315; Pa 
vi. 49; Hesych. 8 v,Pd8epa.) The immense ¥82 
which its inhabitants enjoyed led naturailr te 
ury, and luxury to great immorality. (Jav.2 1©: 
Mart. i. 61, foll., v.78, vi. 71, xiv. 20%) De 
modern city of Cadiz stands just upon the & 4 
Gades, that is, on the NW. point of the sind 4 
Leon, together with the island of Trocadero. (1% 
following are the authorities for the anys * 
Cadiz cited by Ford, Handbook of Spam. #* 
J. B. Suarez de Salazar, Grandezas, fc, 
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1610, 4ta; Geronimo de Ja Concepcion, Emporio 
te el Orbe, Amst. 1690, folio; Ms. de Mondejar, 
Cadiz Phenicia, Madrid, 1805, 3 vols. 4to.; His- 
vria de Cadiz, Orosco, 1845, 4to. [P.S.] 
GADILONI'TIS. [Gazevon,. 

GADITANUM FRETUM (Sératts of Gibraltar), 
he well-known channel connecting the Mediterra- 
wan and Atlantic [ATLaNTicUM Marr], and se- 
arating the continents of Europe and Libya, only 
weds a notice in a work on ancient, as distinguished 
rum general, geography, for the sake of recording 
he many different names by which it was known to 
be Greeks and Romans. These are collected as 
views by Ukert, who gives ample references to an- 
wat authorities: —Fretum and Mop@uds, simply: 
‘gheapaios wopOuds: ‘HpdxAcws rop@uds: NopOuds 
r {lépes ward ras ‘HpaxAclovs oriyjAas: Erdua 
of “HpaxAciovs ortidas: 7d THs SdAarrns Tijs 
Arhavrunys oréua: Fretam Gaditanum: Fretam 
jerculeam: Fretam Tartessium: Fretum Iberum: 
‘etumn Hispanum: Fretum nostri maris et Oceani: 
stiamm Oveani: Maris Ostium: Limen Interni Ma- 
s: Hereulis Via or Herma: and lastly Fretum Sep- 
m, or Septe Gaditanum, or Septe simply, from the 
ills called Septem Fratres on the Libyan shore. 
Ukert, Geogr. d. Griechen u. Romer, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
.248,b.) Its extent is sufficiently marked on the 
. by the hills of Anyta and Catrs, the Pillars of 
iercules, and on the S. side of its W. entrance by 
promontory of Amrecusta; but the NW. point 
us variously placed [Gaves], the r position 
ang the Pr. Junonis (C. Trafalgar). [P.S.] 
GADITA'NUS OCEANUS. = [AtLanricum 
ARE. 

GAESUS, GESSUS (Tafowy), a small river in 
ia, near Mount Mycale and the town of Priene. 
‘tn. v. 31; Mela, i. 17; comp. Herod. ix. 97.) 
thenaeus (vii, p. 311) observes that Gaeson or 
sesonis was, according to some, a lake between 
rene and Miletus, which had a communication 
nh the 3#a, [L. S.J 
GAETARA. [Acpanta.] 

GAETU'LIA (fa:rovAla, sometimes written I'e- 
wala: Eth. ParrovAos, and sometimes ParrovAcos, 
vetflns: Ady. TarrovAsos, Gaetiilus, Gaetulicus), a 
entry in the NW. of Libya, S. of Mauretania and 
wnidia: on the E. divided by hills from the Ga- 
‘manta, who dwelt S. of Africa and Syrtica: 
the W. extending to the Atlantic Ocean; and on 
eS toa margin of the great basin of the river 
Gm, or, according to Pliny, to the river Nigir 
elf, which he considers as the boundary between 
‘nea and Aethiopia, that is, the country of the 
‘grees (v. 4). According to the tradition pre- 
wed by Sallust (Jug. 18, 19), the Gaetulians and 
* Libyans were the two great races which origi- 
lly inhabited Africa; i.e. the NW. portion of the 
itinest, When the N. sea-board came into the 
wession of various tribes from Asia (afterwards 
evn as Numidians and Mauretanians), the Gae- 
ans were forced back into the region to the S. of 
ia; and they led a nomade life in the oases of 
? W. part of the Great Desert belt (Sahara), which 
' between the Atlas and the basin of the Nigir, 
ile the GaraMAntTes inhabited its E. portion. 
bo extends the habitations of the Gaetulians even 
far as the Syrtes (xvii. p.829); and it may well 
telieved that the land on the margin of the Great 
eert, though nominally a part of Numidia, was 
ly a sert of neutral ground, into which the Gae- 
sans may have extended their wanderings. (Comp. 
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Strab. xvii. p. 838.) Strabo uses Gaetulia as a sort 
of general name for Inner Africa, and calls the Gae- 
tulians the greatest of the Libyan peoples. (Comp, 
Mela, i. 4: “ Natio frequens multiplexque Gaetuli.”) 
Up to the time of the war with Jugurtha, they 
were ignorant, says Sallust, of the Roman name; 
but in that war they served as cavalry in the army 
of Jugurtha, besides making predatory attacks on 
the Romans, (Sall. Jug. 80, 88, 97, 99, 103.) 
Sallust expressly states that a part of the Gaetu- 
lians were subject to the kings of Numidia. (Jug. 
19.) It appears that a body of them took service 
under Marius, who assigned them lands; and, being 
placed, at the close of the war, under the authority 
of Hiempsal, they and their successors remained in 
the service of the Numidian kings until the Civil 
War, when we find considerable numbers of them 
deserting from Juba to Caesar, and employed by him 
as emissaries to stir up their tribes to revolt. (Bell. 
Afr. 25, 32, 35, 55, 56, 61,93.) Under Augustus, 
a portion of the people, who were nominally subject 
to Juba, king of Mauretania, became so troublesome, 
that an army was sent against them under the com- 
mand of Cornelius Cossus Lentulus, who obtained a 
triumph and the surname of Gaetulicus, a.v. 6, 
(Dion Cass, lv. 28; Tac. Ann. iv. 42, 46, vi. 30; 
Flor. iv. 12, 40; Juv. viii. 26.) We find some traces 
of the improved knowledge of the Romans respecting 
the country in Pliny (v. 1, 4, 8, vi. 31. s. 36, 
xxi. 13. 8. 45, xxv. 7. 5. 38, xxxv. 6. 5s. 26). He 
includes under the name of Gaetul ans some tribes 
which had also their own specific names, such as 
the Autololes Gaetuli and the Gaetali Darae (v. 1). 
Ptolemy includes Gaetulia under his very extensive 
appellation of Libya Interior, of which it is the 
northern part, immediately S. of the Mauretanias, 
(Ptol. iv. 6. § 15, viii. 13. §§ 1,2.) 

The ancients clearly recognised the distinction 
between the Gaetulians and the Negro peoples who 
dwelt S. of them. The former they justly considered 
as a Libyan people of the same stock as the later 
settlers on the N. coast who displaced them: their 
darker colour and fiercer disposition were ascribed 
to their greater proximity to the torrid zone. (“‘Gae- 
tuli sub sole magis [quam Libyes] haud procul ab 
ardoribus,” Sall, Jug. 18.) They resembled their 
northern neighbours in their nomade mode of life; 
and there was a theory which ascribed the origin of 
the nomade peoples of the Algerian Sahara (for the 
exact meaning of this phrase see AFRica) to an in- 
termixture of the Gaetulians with the later Asiatic 
settlers. On the other hand, the southern Gaetn- 
lians mingled their blood with their Negro neigh. 
bours, the Nigritae, thus giving origin to a people 
called the Melanogaetali, or Black Gaetulians (Me 
AavoryaitovAa, Ptol. iv. 6. § 16; Agathem. ii. 5). 

The Gaetulians are described as men of a warlike 
disposition and savage manners, living on milk and 
flesh, clothed with skins (Varro, #. #. ii, 11. § 11), 
part dwelling in tents and others wandering about 
without settled abodes, and under no settled govern. 
ment (Sall. wug. 18, 19, 80; Plin. x. 75. 8. 94), 
They seem, however, like their eastern neighbours, 
the Garamantes, to have carried on a portion of the 
trade of Inner Africa; and their country furnished 
some highly esteemed productions of nature, espe- 
cially the purple dye, which was obtained from the 
shell-fish of the W. coast, and gigantic asparagus, 
(Ath. ii, p. 62; Enstath. ad Dion Per. 215; Steph. 
B. a.¢.; Mela, iii. 10; Plin. v. 1, vi. 3 . 5. 36, in 
60, xxxv. 6. 8, 26.) 
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The Gactulians appear to be the chief ancient re- 
presentatives of the great aboriginal people of modern 
Africa, who call theinselves Amazygh or Amazergt 
(i. e. free or noble), and to whom belong the Berbers 
of M. Atlas, as well as the Tuaricks, who still 
wander over the oases of the Great Desert, and are 
supposed to be the lineal descendants of the Gaetuli. 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. i. pp. 1034, foll. ; Horne- 
mnaun, Metse, p. 223.) The ancient Gaetulia in- 
chided the S. regions of Jarocco, as well as the W. 
part of the Great Desert. (P.5S.] 

GAGAE (Taya: Eth, Tayeios), a town on the 
south-east coast of Lycia, from which the Gagates 
lapis derived its name. (Vlin. v. 18, xxxvi. 34; 
Steph. Boe r.; Nicand. Ther. 37; Galen, vol. xii. 
p. 203, ed. Kiihn; Mierocl. p. 683, with Wesseling’s 
note.) Ruins at Aladja are regarded by Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 185, full.) as marking the site of 
the ancient Gagaec, while Sir Charles Fellowes iden- 
tifies the place with the modern village of /ascooe, 
where ruins stand upon and between two isolated 
rocks, now literally covered with walls, (Discor, in 
Lycia, p. 210.) [L. S.] 

GAGANA GAGANAE, a station in Dacia, on 
the road from Ursora to the frontier of Molderia, 
which the Peutinger Table places between Ad Pan- 
noniam and Mascliana. The geographer of Ravenna 
calls it Gazana. Its position must be seught along 
the valley of the Temes. (E. B. J.J 

GALACTOVHAGI. [Hurremoner ; Ast.) 

GALACUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 10th 
Itinerary. [Gatava]. [R. G. L.] 

GALADKAE. [Eonrpara.] 

GALAESUS or GALESUS (Padaiaos, Pol.), a 
small river of Calabria, flowing into the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, at the distance of a few miles from that 
city. It was famed in ancient times for the pas- 
tures on its banks, on which were fed the sheep that 
produced the celebrated Tarentine wool: hence its 
praises are sung by several of the Roman poets. 
(Hor. Cari. ii. 6. 10; Virg. Georg. iv, 126; Pro- 
pert. ii, 34.67; Stat. Str. iii. 3; Claudian. Prod. 
et OL Cons. 260; Silon. Apoll. Carm. 24. 59.) 
Polybius tells us it was often called the Eurotas, 
froin the river of that mame in Laconia (Pol, viii. 35); 
but the Galacsus, which was probubly its indigenous 
name, is the only one by which it is mentioned in 
any other author, Both Livy and Polybius notice it 
on the occasion of the siege of Tarentum by Hanni- 
bal (i. c. 212), who encamped on its banks with 
his main army te watch and protect the blockade of 
the citadel. (Pol. Le¢.; Liv. xxv. 1.) Though its 
name was so celebrated, the Galuesus Was a very 
trifling stream, and there is considerable difficulty in 
identitving it, The name is genezally given by local 
antijpuarians, and apparently by a kind of local tra- 
dition, toa stnall stream of impid water which flows 
into the great port of Tarentuin or Mare Piccolo, on 
its N. side, now known as Le Cifrezze; and, accord- 
ing to Zannoni’s map, there still exists in its neigh- 
bourhood a church called Sta, Maria di Galeso. 
Both Pulybius and Livy, however, give the distance 
of the Galaesas from Tarentumn at 5 iniles er 40 
stadia, a statement wholly irreconcilable with the 
popular view ; and the stream in questiou is more- 
over so enmiall that it is impossible for an anny to 
have encamped on its banks, its whole course being 
only a few hundred yards in length. Swinburne’s 
supposition that the Cerrare —a much more consi- 
derable stream, tlowing into the Mare Piccolo at its 
head or E. extremity — is the true Galaesus, would 
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certainly accord better with the statement Per: 
bius and Livy, and at least as well with the poral 
epithets of the stream, on which, lrorerer, too rok 
Stress must not be laid. (Romanelh, voli p ve, 
D'Aquino, Delizie Tarentine, with the noes of Cx- 
ducci, p. 49; Swinburne, Tracels, wol i rp 20", 
232; Craven, Travels, p. 181) [Eh 8.) 

GALA’RIA (Tadapia, Diod., but the olier einen: 
have TaAepia; Tadapiva, Steph. B.: Eth Teen 
vos, Diod.: Gagliano), a city of Swily, wir. «- 
cording to Stephanns, was founded by thes. 
chief Morges or Morzus. (Steph. B. ar.) Thee) 
we may inter from this statement (which is ex-u= 
meant to connect it with the estabjshmc: < vw 
Morgetes in Sicily) that it was a qty of gu = 
quity, we find no mention of it jn histery ta bc 
345, when it was the only city that ventund % =. 
succours to the Entellini when besieged by the a~ 
thaginians under Hanno. Bat their sual) te~. 
amounting to only 1000 men, was imtersped ax 
entirely cut off. (Died. xvi. 67.) Agaun mt» 
311, Galaria was occupied by the Symcuss ca 
under Deinocrates, who were, however, soon afer & 
feated and driven out by the generals of Again. 
(Id. xix. 104.) No subsequent notice ut s {cai 
in histery; and as its name does not occur mt: 
the Sicilian towns enumerated by Cicer, Pies. 
Ptolemy, it would seem to have ceased teeast Det 
the Roman dominion. It would indeed be atsw 
to suspect that the GaLatrst of Play (0. 8s 14. 
whom he enumerates among the “ poyst 
diarii” of the interior of Sicily, were Wesuc. ™ 
the Galarini of Diodorus, but that there seems » ¥ 
some reason to adinit the existence of a separule 52 
of the name of Galata. We find the name d bs 
town apparently still ed in the village ¢ 1» 
lati, E. of Militello, and aboat 10 mils ine te 
N. coast of the island; while that of Galina s => 
posed by Cluverius and Sicilian topegtapbs ” 
retained by Gagliano, on the opposite see © Ot 
Caronia mountains, and about 6 mie 6 & 
ancient Agyrium. (Claver. Sicil. pp. 350, 
Amico, Lex. Topog. Sic. 80. Galaria.) Bz ¢ 
does not appear that ancient remains expt 2 6 
loculity, and the evidence of name aloae be > 
clusive. 

There is nothing in Diedorns to lead a te < 
pose that Galaria was a Greck city, and the cv? 
secs to be implied by Stephanus; but there et 
acoin of very early date, and of pere Grek sT© 
which bears the inscription PAAA. and ca 
tainly be referred to this city. Om the rem = 
has a sitting ficure of Zeus, with the eg‘ bet sOTe 
in ancient characters. (It is figured by T. aces, 
Num, Mus, Brit. pl. 4. fiz. 6.) (EH, 

GALATA. [Gatanrta.] , 

GALA'TIA (Tadarla, Padaturt, Galker=ss) 
The history of the establishment of this o>" ” 
connected with the emigration of Gallic mc 
the East. This emigration is an obscure sni.est 
we may collect encugh from the extant sua 
to establish the main facts. : 

Strabo (p. 187) says that the Tectwsos "> 
occupied part of Gallia adjacent to the Pyro 
extended along a portion of the north side af Or 6° 
vennes, Were once a powerful people, aod Lal 4 =o 
population, Domestic dissension drove so 4 
them from home, who were jeized by oth 7 
various tribes; and these were a patt of Or 
who occupied Phrygia, bordering an Cappee 4 *~ 
the Paphlagonians. As a proof of tis, by 4.4 
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cmed Teetosages. There were two other Gallic 
ces in Galatia, named Trocmi and Tolistobogii; 
ul be infers that they also came from Gallia, be- 
anse they were akin (adu@uAov) to the Tectosages ; 
eit he cannot say what parts the Trocmi and Tolis- 
vtogii came from, for he had not heard of any 
fremmi or Tolistobogii in his time who dwelt either 
orth of the Alps, or in the Alps, or south of the 
ips Justin (xxiv. 4), after mentioning the Gallic 
ryvaders of Italy who took Rome, says that other 
dweaturers passed into [lyricum and settled in 
‘wmenia, They subdaed the Pannonians, and for 
pany years carried on war with the neighbouring 
ations. The Galli, then, according to these autho- 
ites, spread along the cast side of the Adriatic, and 
jing the valley of the Danube. When Alexander 
a. c. 335) made his expedition over the Haemus to 
tw banks of the Danube, he had an interview with 
ame Celtae, who lived about the Adriatic. This is 
n the authority of Ptolemaeus, the son of Lagus. 
Strab, p. 301.) Arrian (Anab. i. 4), who also 
ued the work of Ptolemaeus, speaks of the Celtae 
the lonian gulf sending an embassy to AJexander 
ren be was near the Danube, This appears to be 
be first time that the Hellenic and the Gallic 
atv saw one another beyond the limits of Gallia. 

The Galli seem to have been established in the 
mxhbourhood of Macedonia during the troublesome 
tewe that followed Alexander's death, or probably 
il earlier. At the close of the reign of Ptolemaeus 
0 Macedonia, who is named Ceraunus, a band of 
seili, ander a leader Belgius or Bolgius, invaded 
«kingdam. The king despised the invaders, be- 
west they offered to retire for a sum of money; but 
marmy was totally defeated by them, and he was 
aken prisoner, The barbarians cut off the king's 
weal, anc carried it abont on a spear to terrify their 
temies (nm. C. 280). The Macedonians shut them- 
eves wp in their cities, and made no resistance; 
at when all hope seemed lost, Sosthenes, a Mace- 
vtaan noble, collected a force, and for the time saved 
o country from further ravage. (Justin, xxiv.; 
‘won. 16. § 2, x. 19. § 7.) Bat another Gallic 
bieiain, narned Brennus,— probably a title of rank, 
od nef a name,—entered Macedonia with a large 
me, defeated Sosthenes, and ravaged the country. 
Jwtin, xxiv. 6.) Either in the same campaicn, or 
ehaps in another (B.c 279), Brennus Jed the 
«Ji to pander Delphi, for the fame of this temple's 
tealth excited his cupidity. The Galli were an 
mmense forve, umler several commanders; but they 
»tud tet agree, and a large division under Leonorius 
col Lutarins,—as the Greeks and Romans write 
o tames,— separated from Brennus, and, taking 
or way through Thrace (Liv. xxxviii. 16), reached 
iy2antiom, 

Brennus, with several commanders, one of whom 
'» Greeks named Acichorius, led his savage troops 
trvagh Thessaly to the pass of Thermopylae, where 
ne Greeks under Leonidas had tried to stop the 
ersams abont 200 years before. The Greeks, who 
acd been weakened and disunited since the establish- 
mat of the Macedonian sapremacy, were roused by 
danger that threatened their very existence. A 
ange force from the states north of the Isthmus, and 
“ue troops from Macedonia and Asia, reached Ther- 
tev lue while the Galli were still in Thessaly, and 
| ¢vtachment was sent forward to destroy the 
wkiges over the Sperchius, and to dispute the pas- 
age of the river. The Gaul, whe had the talents of 
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a general, seeing the enemy opposite to him and a 
rapid river between, made no attempt to cross in 
that part, bunt he got over a Jarge body of troops by 
night near the lower part of the river, and prepared 
to force the defile of Thermopylae. He was driven 
back in disorder and with great loss, The Athe- 
niars distinguished themselves most of all the Grecks 
on this day. 

The Gallic chief now sent off a division to ravage 
Aetolia, in order to detach from the confederate army 
of the Greeks the Aetolians, who had left their homes 
in a numerous body, to repel the invaders at Ther- 
mopylae. The barbarians under Combutis and Ores- 
torios (the second seems to be a Greek name) citn- 
mitted dreadful devastation in Aetolia, though they 
were at last compelled to retreat with great loss, 
(Pausan. x. 22.) Less than half of them returned 
to the Gallic camp at Thermopylae. Brennus at 
last made his way to Delphi, with the assistance of 
the Aenianes and Heracleotae, through the country of 
the Aenianes, by the very pass by which Hydarnes 
the Persian Jed his troops in the invasion of Xerxes. 
(Herod. vii. 215; Pausan. x. 22. § 8.) The story 
of the defeat of Brennus at Delphi is told with 
many miraculous circumstances ; but it seems that 
the weather greatly helped the Greeks in defeating 
the barbarians, who made their retreat with diili- 
culty, and amidst dreadful sufferings. Only a few 
out of so many got back to their camp at Heracleia, 
where Brennus put an end to his life. Pavsanias 
says that none of the Galli escaped. Justin con- 
tradicts himself, for he says in one place (xxiv. 8) 
that not one escaped, but in another place (xxxii. 3), 
following, as we may suppose, a different authority, 
he says that some of the Galli made their way into 
Asia, and some into Thrace. He also adds that the 
Tectosages returned to their city Tolosa ( Toulouse), 
carrying with them the gold and silver that they 
had got in their maranding expeditions. Strabo 
{p. 188) mentions the tradition of the Tectosages 
returning with their booty to Tolosa, but he does 
not believe the story. It is possible that some 
of these Galli did effect a retreat; for the Galli 
Scordisci, who were settled at the confluence of the 
Save and the Danube, were said to be a remnant of 
them (Justin, xxxii. 3; Strab. p. 293,313), and 
to be mingled with Thracians and Illyrians. Caesar 
was told that Volcae Tectosages once settled in 
Germany about the Hereynian forest (Bell. Gall. 
vi. 24), and continued to maintain themselves there 
to his time. But instead of concluding that a 
remnant of the Tectosages returned from the expe- 
dition of Brennus, and settled in the basin of the 
Danube, it seems more likely that their settlements 
east of the Rhine were made by emigration from 
Gallia; and it may be that the Tectosages in the 
army of Brennus did not come direct from Gallia, 
but from some of the settlements already wade 
beyond the limits of Gallia. Polybius says that 
some Galli under Comontorius, having escaped the 
danger at Delphi, reached the Hellespont, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. The Byzan- 
tines paid them a heavy tribute, until the Thraciana, 
who had been subdued by the Gallic invaders, by a 

change of good fortune succeeded in destroying 
them. (Polyb. iv. 46.) 

Leonorius and Lutarius escaped the misfortunes 
of Brennus by having taken a different road, as 
already observed, and through a less difficult country. 
Livy (xxxviii. 16) does not mention the arrival of 
Comeontorius at Byzantium. Leonorius and Lutarius 
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levied contributions along the coast of the Propontis, 
and having seized Lysimachia by treachery, they 
got possession of all the ‘Thracian Chersonesus. 
They saw the tempting coast of Asia separated from 
them by a narrow sea, and they applied to Antipater, 
the Macedonian, who had then the command of 
these coasts, to supply them with ships. While 
waiting on the shore of the Hellespont, the chieftains 
quarrelled, and Leonorius with the larger part of 
the Galli returned to Byzantium, Lutarias seized 
two decked vessels and three beats, which Antipater 
had sent to the Hellespont, nominally to negotiate 
with the Gaul, but in fact to watch him. Ina 
few days Lutarins conveved all his men over the 
straits. Shortly after, Nicomedes L, king of Bi- 
thynia, carried Leonorius and his men over the 
Bosporus, to help him in his war against his brother 
Zyboctes. The terms on which the Galli were to 
serve him were fixed before they left Europe. The 
Gallic chief promised every thing; he only wanted 
to get across the strait. (Memnon, ap. Phot, ¢. 20). 
This disgraceful bargain, which brought so much 
misery on Asia, was made b.c. 278, There were 
seventeen chieftuins in the Gallie army, of whom 
Leonorius and Lutarius were the chief (Memnon) ; 
from which we may collect that the two princrpal 
chief:ains were reconciled after they reached Asia, 
which Livy expressly states (xxxviii. 16). Nico- 
medes, with the help of the Galli, had the superiority 
over his brother, and secured the kingdom of Bithy- 
nia. During this war, in which it seems that many 
of the Bithynians perished, the Galli divided among 
themselves the booty, and probably they had the 
women, for it is not said that they brought any with 
them. (Memnon, ap. Phot, c. 20.) Justin states 


(xxv. 2) that Nico:nedes gave the Galli part of his | 


conquests, and that they thus got the country called 
Gallograecia, But they were not permanently settled 
in Galatia so early, if we fullow Livy (xxxvili. 16) 
and other authorities. After seating Nicomedes on 
his throne, they set ont on a marauding expedition, 
20,000 in number, of whom not more than half were 
armed. Afl the authorities azree in making three 
divisions uf these Galli, Tolistobogii or Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi or Trogini, and Tectosages or Tectosagi. 
They struck sneh terror into the people west and 
north of the Taurns, that all submitted to their de- 
mands. They divided the country among them, 
The Trocmi had the shores of the Hellespont on 
which to levy contributions; the Tolistebvii took 
Acolis and Tonia; and the Tectosages, the central 
parts of Asia. Their fixed abode, however, says 
Livy, was about the Halys; but it is hardly consis- 
tent to speak of their haviny yet a settled habitation, 
when they were rambling about Asia, The Tium 
of the historical time was one of the places that the 
Galli occupied in the Troad, but they soon left it, as 
Hevesianax says (quoted hy Strabo, p, 594), because 
it was unwalled. It is quite uncertain to what time 
this event must be referred. No record has been 
left of the miseries inflicted by the barbarians on the 
nnwarlike Greeks of Western Asia, A few lines in 
the Antlologia tell us that Miletus was one of the 
cities Uhat suilered. 

The Gilli at last found an enemy who resisted 
them, Antiochus Seter, king of Syria. | Lucian 
(Zeuris, vol. i. p. 838, ed. Hemst.) tells cireum- 
stantially, whether truly it is hard to say, the story 
of this Antiochus fighting a desperate battle with 
the Galli and defeating them, Indeed, it was owing 
to this victory that Antiochus took or had the title 
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of Soter, or Saviour (Appian, Sgrice. ¢. 65) © se 
pellation which shows that his victory was tha.'4 
no small affair. It is said, however, bv sever: 
thorities, that this Antiochus fell in battle aac 
the Galli, B.c. 261; but this must have been it ce 
battle subsequent to his victory, if it is trae th: 
guined his name of Soter from his sarces an2: 
these barbarians. The kings of the kas o 22> 
wars with one another often employed the Arve 
Galli. (Justin, xxv. 2). The seeund Prox ae, 
king of Egypt, had some of them in hiv pars 
they formed a design to seize on the crauin ax 
were all cut off by a stratagem. In the desrev © 
tween the two Syrian kings, Seleucus Caliines of 
his brother Antiochus Hierax, Antiochas exp. 
Gallic mercenaries, who, after gaining him a nor, 
compelled him to ransom himself, and t icc a 
alliance with them. (Justin, xxvii. 2.) Ape uc 
were Galli in the battle of Raphia between Aco» 
chus Magnus and Ptolemaeus Philopatur, 8.c 30°. 

Attalus, the raler of the petty state of Perracan, 
was the first of the Greek kings who ¢facw.t 
checked the licence of the Galli. He deteateu :xa 
in a great battle, and thereupon assutned te U's 
of king. (Strab. p. 624; Polrb. avin 24: Le. 
xxxiii, 21.) The reign of Attalus was fro be. 
241 ton.c. 197. It was the glory of Ave oe 
he was the first prince to refuse to pay tne © 
the Galli, and that he confined them wituia tle => 
of that part of Asia which is called Galata (iim 
16.41.) 

This invasion of Asia by the Galli, and the rv- 
tory of Attalus over them, were furetold in tee = 
phecies of Phaennis, a full ton befure Le 
events happened. (Paus. x. 15. § 2.) It wax tor 
been a great necessity which compelled Atala. 2 
his war with Achaeus, to invite a bdy of Teteas 


(the text of Polybius, v. 77, has Arce) » 


cross the Hellespont to assist him. The Gaz = 
with women and children. Whether this was ¢‘-~ 
body of emigrants to the East, or a part of Unset # 
had settled in Thrace, as mentioned beter, 5 
stated. Attalus employed these mwreerane a+ 
the cities of Aeolis, which had joined Actaew re 
compulsion, While Attalus was encanta @“™ 
Macistus an eclipse of the moon touk pace *-2 
the Galli took to be an unfavourable sige; al >* 
were also wearied of moving about with tha 
and children, who followed in the carts. Acct -" 
they refused to march on. Attalus, bein ata & 
the treachery of his hirelings, snd, mnbke te 6s 
of Egypt, too scrupulons to destroy the poy FS" 
he bad himself invited into Asia, left them = ™ 
Hellespont, with fair . i The consy>rs* 
was what might have been fureseeu. Th (2 
bevan to plunder the cities along the Helispat 
nothing is said of Attalus cbecking them. T>! 
attacked ium, the siege of which was rae! 
people of Alexandria in Troas, and the tk i 
driven out of the Troas. The harbarisns tet “+ 
Arisba near Abydus, which they made ther = 
quarters, and frum thence annoyed the veizs0°S 
cities, until Prusias L, king of Biahyua, ono 
them in a regular fight, B.c. 216, Neatly 4 > 
children and women were : in ther iat! 
place; and the soldiers of Prusias had the mov" 
for their booty. Thus Prusias, says the boom 
(Polyb. vy. 111), released the Hellespatoe * 
from great alarm and danger; and be if 4>* 
warning to posterity that barbarians shall > 
raslily pass over from Euroye into Asia 
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The three tribes, when permanently settled, occn- 
ei part of the country between the Sangarins and 
le Halys. 
ity of the Troemi was Ancyra; of the Tolistoboii, 
sia ot Taviuam; and of the Tectosages, Pessinus, 
Netmmen, ap. Phot. c. 20.) The complete reduction 
(the Asiatic Galli was reserved for their hereditary 
wmiee the Romans. Though they had now a 
antry of their own, they still plundered their neigh- 
wats, and were a formidable power to the time of 
te wars of Antiochus the Great with the Romans. 
‘bev fought on the side of Antiochus in the great 
stthe at Magnesia ad Sipylam, in which the Syrian 
img waa defeated (p.c. 190); and the consul Cn. 
fauiins, in #. c. 189, made this a pretext for invad- 
¢ their country. But his real grounds were better 
un his pretext, He saw that the Romans could 
t secure their power in Western Asia, if the Galli 
em tet subdued. He led his troops from Ephesus 
+ u circuitons route into Gallograecia, as Livy calls 
{xxtviil. 12). ‘The consul, after entering Phrygia, 
wl by Syonada, Beudos vetus, Anabura, and the 
ares of the Alander to Abbassus, which was on 
be borders of the Tolistoboii, where he halted and 
sweraged his men, He then marched through 
we woedless tract [Axy1os ], crossed the Sangarius, 
ml reached Gordium, He was accompanied in this 
rprdition by Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, king 
[ Pergarmonm, who was now at Rome. 

The Galli had enemies in their own country, the 
sive Phrygians. The priests of the Mater Magna 
en Pessinus met the consul with sacerdotal pomp, 
tol deckared that the goddess had promised the 
nteans vietary. The Galli had moved off with their 
even, children, flocks, and carts to the mountains. 
‘» Totistobali eecnpied a strong place on the range 
'Otympas; the Tectosages chose another moun- 
mes apo named Magaba; and the Trocmi, leaving 
ur wives and children to the care of the Tectosages, 
wel to help the Tolistoboii, against whom the 
seul was marching. Manlius, who was both bold 
“i cautions, looked at the ground well before he 
tarked such desperate fighters. He had a great 
werierity in all munitions of war, and chiefly in 
cht troops, who could annoy the enemy at a dis- 
vee. The entrenchment of the Galli was stormed 
“i the ground was covered with their dead bodies, 
twther 40,000 or a smaller number the authorities 

net agree, and it is not material. An immense 
enter of men, women, and children were made 
noners, (Liv, xxxviii. 18—23; Florus, ii. 11.) 

Tie consul now marched to Ancrra to attack the 
‘tages, who were 10 miles from that town. 
‘bile the Gaili were amusing him with negotiations, 
) event happened, for which there is better evidence 
oh for most romantic stories; and it gives us some 
vcht into the character of these Galli. Chiomara, 
* wife of a Gallic prince, Ortiagon, was among the 
“smers, and she was the captive of a Roman 
terion. The man not being able to corrupt her 
-atity, ased violence. But lust was not his only 
em, He was greedy of money; and he accepted 
+ oer of a large ransom. According to agreement, 
* went alone with the woman to the banks of a 
ver.on the opposite side of which the Gallic friends 
Chiemara were ready with the money. The Galli 
vowed the river, gave the money, and received the 
ener; and while the greedy Roman was counting 
we of them,on a signal given by Chiomara in 
¢ evn Language, cut off the centurion’s head. She 
mugyed ap the bloody bead in her clothes, and on 
vod, 1 
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meeting her husband, threw it down before him. 
She told her story, and her husband exclaimed, 


Memnon incorrectly says that the chief , “My wife, fidelity is a glorious thing.” “ True,” she 


replied, “ but still more glorious that there should 
be only one man Jiving who has known me.” The 
historian Polybius says that he talked with Chio- 
mara at Sardis, and he was amazed at her noble 
spirit and her good sense. We may perhaps infer 
that Chiomara had learned the Greek language in 
Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 24; Plut: Moral. ii. p. 58, 
Wytt.; Valer. Max. vi. 1. § 2.) 

The treachery of the Tectosages, according to the 
Roman historian, stopped the negotiations. They 
only wanted to get time to send their women and 
children, and moveables, beyond the Halys, and they 
made an attempt to seize the Roman consul. Manlius 
carried the strong position of the Tectosages as he 
had done that of the Tolistoboii, and this victory 
ended the campaign. As the cold weather was 
coming on, the consul retired after giving the Galli 
orders to see him at Ephesus. In the winter there 
came to Manlius, who was now proconsul, the year 
of his consulship having expired, embassies from all 
the states west of the Taurus. They brought him 
golden crowns, and their thanks for delivering them 
from the incursions of the Galli. The Gallic envoys 
were told that they must wait the arrival of king 
Eumenes, who was still absent, before their affairs 
could be settled. It was on the banks of the Hel- 
lespont, a country which the Galli well knew, that 
the Roman procousul dictated his terms to the Gallic 
chiefs, who had been summoned there: they were to 
keep the peace with Eumenes, to give up wandering 
about, and to confine themselves within their own 
limits, (Liv. xxxviii. 40.) The humiliation of these 
terrible invaders, who for a century had kept Western 
Asia in alarm, made the Roman name known in the 
Fast, and, even more than their victory over Antiochus 
the Great, contributed to their future dominion in 
Asia. Judas Maccabeus, the heroic leader of the 
Jews, beard of the farne of the Romans: “It was 
told him also of their wars and noble acts which 
they had done among the Galatians, and how they 
had conquered them, and brought them under 
tribute” (Macc. i. 8. v.2). The commentators sup- 
pose that the Galli of Europe are meant here, and 
the context is consistent with this explanation; but 
the Jews could not be ignorant of the defeat of the 
Asiatic Galli, which so soon followed that of Anti- 
ochus, “ the great king of Asia” (Mace. i. 8. v. 6); 
and we must conclude that the Galatians of this 
chapter included the Galatians of Asia, whom the 
Jews had seen or heard of in the armies of the 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, and whose horrible bar- 
barities were known through all the East. Manlius 
did not obtain a triumph at Rome for his great 
victories without opposition from the majority of the 
ten Roman legati who had attended him to assist in 
the settlement of Asia after the defeat of Antiochus. 
They objected that he had no commission from the 
senate or the Roman people to carry on war with the 
Galli, and they meanly attempted to disparage his 
generalship and the enemies whom he had sulxued. 
Manlius defended himself in a vigorons speech, of 
which Livy (xxxviii. 47) has given the substance, 
and he got a triumph. In the procession he dis- 
played gold and silver crowns of great value, and an 
immense amount of coined money, probably the gift 
of the grateful Asiatic cities, for Manlias had main- 
tained strict discipline, and he is net accused’ of 
plundering. Gallic arms and Gallic spoils were carried 

so 
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in chariots, for it was called a Gallic triumph; 
and fifty-two Gallic chieftains walked in front of the 
triumphal car, (Liv, xxxix, 6.) Whether the Galli 
world have ever established a Gallic kingdom in 
Asia, is doubtful, for the nation, though it has carried 
its arms into all parts of the world, has never yet 
been able to subsist as a nation out of the limits of 
Transalpine Gallia. But Manlius did not give these 
Galli an opportunity of trying the experiment; and 
he did a good work in stopping the career of these 
mereiless plunderers. 

Though the Galli no longer ravaged Asia, they 
were still troublesome to Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamum, whose family they had no reason for liking. 
In p.c. 167 Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, was 
sent to Rome to complain of a Gallic rising (tu- 
multus). The Romans sent commissioners into Asia 
to expostulate with the Galli; but P. Licinius, who 
had an interview with a Gallic chieftain, Solovettius 
by name, at Synnada, reported that his remonstrances 
only increased the insolence of the Gaul. (Liv. xlv, 
19. 34; Polyb. xxx. 1.) Livy remarks that it 
seemed strange, when the words of Roman com- 
missioners had so much weight with powerful kings 
like Antiochus and Ptolemaeus, that they had no 
weight with the Galli. The Romans had _ their 
reasons, Which may be easily conjectured, for leaving 
Eumenes to deal with the Galli; and it seems that 
hie was snece-sful. (Diod. Excerpt. xxxi.) The frag- 
ments of Polybius show that the Romans were jealous 
of Eumenes, who had great talents, and they did not 
choose that he should reduce the Galli under his 
dominion, One passage (xxxi. 2) states that certain 
ambassadors of the Galli, who came to Rome, were 
told that they should be independent, if they would 
stay at home, and not move with any force beyond 
their own boundaries, 

In the wars of Mithridates against the Romans, 
the Galli were again in arms, both on the side of the 
king and of the Romans. There were Asiatic Gaili 
in the vrent army which Mithridates sent into 
Greece under the command of Archelaus. This 
army was defeated by L. Sulla at Chaeronvia (B. c. 
86). Mithridates, fearing that he should be de- 
serted by the Galli if Sulla should come into Asia, 
murdered all the Gallie tetrarchs, both those who 
were about him as friends, and those who had not 
jeined hits. He murdered also their women and 
children, Some of the Galli were killed at a feast to 
which the king invited them, and the rest in various 
wavs (Appian, Jithrid. ce. 46); three only of the 
chiefs escaped, Mithridates seized all the property 
of the men whom he had murdered, put garrisons in 
the towns, and set over ther as governor Eumachus, 
probally a Greek. He could not, however keep Ga- 
latia, but le Kept the money that be had got. The 
Galli served Cn, Poimpeius in the subsequent wars 
avaiust Mithridates, and Pompeius rewarded the 
tetrarchs by securing them in their Galatian do- 
ininions. (Appian, Syriac, ¢.50, Methrid. ec. 114.) 
One of them was Dejotarns, who had done good 
service in the war by defeating Eumachus. (Appian, 
Mithrid. ec. 75; Liv. Epit, 94.) Mithridates kept 
sone Galli about him te the last; and, in the hour of 
his extreme need, one of them named Bitoetus, a 
gennine Gallic name, did the king the last: service 
that he could, by killing him at his earnest request, 
n.c.63. (Appian, Mithrid. ec LL; Liv, pit, 102.) 
Pompeins, in settling the affairs of Galatia, extended 
the Galhe liniits, for he cave Mithridatium, a town 
in the former kingdom of Pontus, to a Gallic chief 
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named Bogodiatorus, whose name, with a srl! 
variation, appears on a silver cain, (Nrai pier; 
Pompeins gave to Deiotarus part of Gsdehuts a 
Pontus, an excellent sheep country, and we jos 
abont Pharmacia and the Trajezusa, @ & » 
Colchis and the Less Armenia, of all which coczns 
Pompeius made him king ; and Deiotarus kept a= 


his paternal tetrarchy of the Tolistova (Xo. | 


p- 547.) Galatia and its chieftains were me coer 
Roman protection, and Deiotarus was infolved © 2. 
the troubles that followed the wars of Casy & 
Pompeius. He was with Pompeius at the bette © 
Pharsalia (B. c. 48), and escaped with him Cer. 
in an extant oration, pleaded before Caesar ¢ Be 
the cause of Deictarns, who was chargel "3 
treacherous design against Caesar's life when Cre 
was in Galatia. After all his reverses Doce 
died a king ; and was succeeded by his sca [esture, 
who went to Actiuin on the side of Antosias. 2 2 
had the Gallic prudence to go over to (tara > 
fore the battle, in company with Amrntas (Be Ji: 
Amyntas was one of the tributary Asiatic n>“ 
M. Antonius set up (B.c. 39). He lai Po 
first, and in B.c.36 he received from the =< 
king-maker Galatia, with a part of Lrcaous os 
Pampbylia (Dion Cas. xlix. 32), and be ee of 
firmed in these ions by Avgnstas, Be 
(Dion, li, 2). He died 8. c. 25, having bel. eo 
Galatia, Lycacnia, and Isanria, the sovth-«t 2 
east part of Phrygia, Pisidia, and Cilica T= ™ 
(Strab. pp. 568, 569, 571, 577, 671.) Az 
was one of the great flock-masters of Asa =~ 
He had above 300 flocks on the high, #ar 
table-lands of Lycaonia, Plutarch (dat cc. 6) © 
calls Amyntas king of the Lycaonians and (a°2> 
at the time of the battle of Actium; apd b 4» 
calls Deiotarus a king. This is pet inet 
with other authorities, if we suppose that Des 
had his father’s kingdom that was bercod the == 
of Galatia, and that Amyntas had Gas © * 


great part of it, and the title of king of the Gasio, 


On the death of Amyntas, Angustus nade a he 
province of Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria, bast amc 4 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia. The extent of the peor* 





of Galatia to the south is expressed by Pliny er 
that Galatia reaches both to the Csbalia of [= 


phylia and the Milyes, who are about Buns sm U* 
Cyllanticus and Orcandicus tract of Pid | 0... 
vy. 32). But the Galatia of Ptolemy 5 sub 27 
extensive (v. 3), being bounded om the we «! 
Bithynia and part of Phrygia, om the e=2 7 
Pamphylia, and on the east by a part of Caries 
it thus extended from the Eaxine to the > 


The sea-coast of Ptolemy's Galatia comincce 2" 


Cytorus, which is in Bithynia, and extends » =* 
mouth of the Halys and to Amisus, Siope 5 "= 
these limits. The three Gallic tribes and 2 ‘© 
several cities assumed, under Augustus Oe = 
SeCaorynvoi and SeBaorh: the peop & Pear. 
were named Xe6aornvol ToAccrosarypa: ber § 
Ancyra, Se€aornvol Texrosdyes: and \o* a 
Tavium, SeSaornvoi Tpdxuor. The os feo 
governor of this Galatia was M. Lallins, tbe 2" 
it as the legatus of the emperor, mth ty i 7 
pro-practor. This province of Galina 5 ©°"™ 
to have continued in this form to the uae tt 
stantine. The metropolis of the prot * A 
evra; and Termessus and Sagulasas *et 7 
lowns, ; a 

The Romans established in Galta ee se 
colony of Germe, which is known both fra Po! 
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ari its coins. Ptolemy also has a place a 
Cieudiopolis in the country of the Trocmi. 

The country properly called Galatia lay south of 
the range of Olyrnpus. The limits can only be ap- 
proximated to by the enumeration of the towns. 
The Tolistoboii, the most western tribe, made Pes- 
eioas, near the left bank of the Sangarius, their chief 
town. There were also in their territory, Tricomia, 
the Roman colony Germe, and Vindia; Abrostola, 
Ameriam on the road to Laodicea Catacecaumene ; 
atl a place Tolosechorion, a compound of a Gallic 
aid a Greek word, the first part of which looks like 
the pame Tolosa, The Tolistoboii probably occupied 
tue principal part of the country between the Alan- 
eet, & branch of the Sangarius, and the Sangarius 
li} to its anction with the Alander. They bordered 
wu Hithyoia and Phrygia Epictetus. Pliny (v.32), 
vides the Tolistoboii, mentions the Gallic tribes 
\cturi and Ambitui as settled in this part. They 
were probably the names of tetrarchies. The Tec- 
tages, who were between the Sangarius and Halys, 
had the old town of Ancyra for their chief place. 
|Axcrma.] Pliny mentions the Teutobodiaci as a 
Gallic tribe, occupying this country with the Tec- 
beages. There were few places in the territory of 
the Tectosages, and they are insignificant. There 
were several roads from Ancyra, but the names in 
the Ltineraries are apparently so corrupted, that it is 
ddticult to say if we can discover a Gallic element 
im them. Ptolemy has a list of places among the 
Teetamayres, and among them Corbeus [Corpus]: 
Aspana [Asrona] is mentioned by Amumianus. 
The Trucmi seem to have been partly on the east 
vide of the Halys: they bordered on Pontus and 
Cappalocia ; and Strabo says that their country was 
{he mest fertile part of Galatia. Their chief town was 
Tavita of Tavium. There were also in this ter- 
niery Mithridatiaum, already mentioned, and Danala, 
viere Co. Pompeius and L. Lucullus had an inter- 
tew, before Lucullus gave up the command to 
Yompejus in the Mithridatic War. Ptolemy has a 
lee of unknown Trocmic towns, 

Une undoubted Gallic name appears in the Itine- 
ranes on the road from Ancyra to Tavium, Ec- 
ebraga, a place at the ford or bridge of some river. 

When the Galli settled in the country which was 
tall from them Galatia, or Gallograecia, there 
vere Phrygians in it, Greeks, Paphlagonians, and 
frdably some Cappadocians. The Paphlagonians 
vere on the north of Galatia. The Phrygians 
tere the most numeroas race, and occupied the 
weet and centre of Galatia. The Greeks probably 
were not im any great numbers in Galatia till after 
the tune of Alexander; but they must have been 
ninwrous at the time of the Gallic occupation, for 
Ueir language became the common language of the 
eantry. The three Gallic tribes had each their 
lerritery, as we have seen; and each tribe was 
Civides] into four divisions, which were called te- 
trvehiae, Platarch (de Virt. Mul. vol. ii. Wytt.) 
mentions the Tosiopi as forming a tetrarchy, that is, 
we of the subdivisions of the tribes. Each tetrarchia 
hed its tetrarch, and one judge and one general, 
lth subordinate to the tetrarch; and two lieutenant- 
peterals, The council of the twelve tetrarchs was 
4 twdly of 300 men, who met at Drynaemetum. 
Loop vod ine The council were judges in 
mavs of marder; but the tetrarchs and the judges 
heard all other cases. “ This,” says Strabo (p. 567 ), 
“eas the old constitution; but in my time the power 
hol come mto the hands of three rulers, then two, 
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and finally one, Deiotarus, who was succeeded by 
Amyntas.” He seems to mean the elder Deiotarus, 
and to take no notice of the younger, whose Galatian 
kingship is a doubtful matter. 

The Galli probably at first, after their fashion, 
treated the Phrygian worship with contempt. At 
any rate we have seen that at the time of Manlius’ 
invasion the Phrygian hierarchy turned against the 
Galli. The Romans and the Phrygians were already 
acquainted, for in the Second Punic War the Romans 
sent five commissioners to Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who politely conducted them to Pessinus in Phrygia, 
where they got what they wanted,—a large stone, 
But this stone was the Mother of the Gods, and the 
deliverance of Italy depended on her being brought 
to Rome. (Liv. xxix. 10, &c.) We are not told how 
the Phrygians were persuaded to part with such a 
treasure; but the transaction, which was a friendly 
one, was well adapted to make them favour the 
Romans, especially as the Galli were intruders. 
Caesar says of the European Galli (3. G. vi. 15), 
“Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita reli- 
gionibus”; and the Asiatic Galli got a taste for the 
Phrygian worship, as the temples were rich, and 
priesthood was profitable. Cicero ( pro Sestio, c. 26) 
mentions one Brogitarus, who was the chief priest of 
the Mother of the Gods at Pessinus; and be had a 
good title to the place, for he bought it: also another 
Gaul, Dyteutus, in the time of Augustus obtained 
the valuable place of chief priest at Comana [Co- 
MANA]. We also read of Camma, a priestess of 
Artemis, a deity held in great veneration by the 
(ialli. Camma is one of Plutarch’s noble women 
(de Virt. Mul.) of whom he tells the tragic story 
of her fidelity to her husband, and her vengeance on 
his murderer. The nation had its wonderful women 
in Asia as it has had in Europe. The Galli, the richer 
at least, adopted with Phrygian and Greek super- 
stitions the language of the Greeks, even before the 
time of Augustus. Deiotarus had a Greek wife whose 
name was Stratonice, and the evidence of coins and 
inscriptions fully establishes the fact of the Galli 
being Hellenised; which indeed we might infer from 
their name of Gallograeci, if there were no other 
evidence. Yet we have the testimony of Hieronyinus, 
who visited Galatia in the fourth century of our 
aera, in his preface to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, that the Galli still kept 
their own language, which was almost the same as 
the language of the Treviri or the people of Tréves; 
and Hieronymus, who was a good linguist, and had 
lived at Tréves, was a competent judge of this. 
Thierry (/istotre des Gaulois), who cites this pas- 
sage of Hieronymus, misinterprets it however, when 
he infers from it that the Gallograeci did not use the 
Greek language. He also derives from this passage 
a confirmation of his hypothesis that the Tolistoboii 
and the Volcae Tectosages of Narbonensis were 
Kyiri, and that the Volcae Tectosages were Belgac, 
and came to the south of Gallia from the north. 

The Apostle Paul visited Galatia after it had been 
made a Roman province, and established churches 
there. (Ep. to the Galatians, i. 2.) His first visit 
is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, xvi. 6; 
and his second, in xviii. 23. In his eqistle to the 
Galatians he does not speak of more than one visit, 
from which some commentators derive very unfairly 
the conclusion that he wrote the epistile in the 
short interval between the two visits. This inquiry, 
however, does not belong here, It is generally as- 
sumed that St. Paul in his epistle addresses the 
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Galli or Gallogracci; but there is nothing in the 
epistle from which this can be inferred. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, the term Galatia is indeed used 
in its limited and proper sense, and not in the sense 
of a Roman provincial division; for Lycaonia is also 
mentioned in the Acts, and Pisidia. There is no 
doubt, then, that the Epistle to the Galatians is ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of Galatia Proper; but to 
the Greck inhabitants of Galatia and perhaps the Hel- 
lenised Galli, who were the wealthier and better in- 
structed part of the Galli. For this Gallic consti- 
tution of Galatia was evidently an aristocratic con- 
stitution, like the political systems of Gallia Trans- 
alpina, in which the common sort went for nothing, 
* paene servorum loco habentur” (2. G. vi. 13), 
The bulk of the Galli of Asia, the herdsmen, shep- 
herds, and tillers of the land, probably knew no 
language except Gallic; and it is clear that the 
epistle was not addressed to such people. 

The student may read with profit Ainedée Thierry’s 
Histoire dea Gaulois, if he will always turn to the 
ancient authorities, which will set the author right, 
when he gets wrong. (G. L.]} 





COIN OF GALATIA. 


GALAVA, in Britain, mentioned in the 10th 
Itinerary, which rons — 
Iter a Clanoventa Mediolano M. P. el. (sic). 


Galava - MP, xviii, 
Alone mie Sai? AR 
CGalacum = ag, Ui 
Bremetonaci - =, xxvii. 
Coceio = a i eS 
Mancunio => Ge UREN 
Condate 2 gp RTI 
Mediclano - -..- KV: 


For the elements of uncertainty in this Itinerary see 
CLaNovestem, In the Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tanniea GalacunmsAppliby, Whallop Castle, or 
Kendol, and Galavasscither Old Town or Great 
Keswick. LR. G. 1.) 

GALEPSUS (Tadmds, Herod. vii. 122), a town 
on the N, coast of the peninsula of Sithonia, which 
Colonel Leake (Trav. tn North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 
155) takes to have been the same place afterwards 
called Pirysertia (Plin, iv. 10; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. 
§ 1), adlistinction which was required, as there was 
another Galepsus at no great distance, 

2. A colony of Thasos, on the coast of Thrace, 
whieh was taken by Brasidas after the capture of 
Amphipolis (Thuc, iv. 107), and retaken by Cleon 
in the ensuing year. (Thue. v. 6.) 

Livy (xliv, 45) relates that Perseus, when flying 
from the Romans, after the defeat at Pydna, sailed 
froin the mouth of the Strymon to Galepsus on the 
first day, and on the second to Samothrace, which 
renders it probable that it was one of the most re- 
markable harbours of the intervening coast, which 
data ean only be reconciled at the harbour of Neftér, 
whieh is situated 2 hours to the S. of Prarista, just 
within the Cape forming the W. entrance of the 





GALLAECIA. 
Galf of Kardla, where stil] remain the ruins ds 


Greek city, now known by the names of Pulbope, 


or Nefterdpoli, or Dhefteropoli, (Leake, Tr uw 
North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 178.) {EB J. 

GALIBA (Tdai6a &xpa, Pol. vil. 4. § 3), a pr 
montory on the northern coast of the ancient Tapr- 
bane, or Ceylon, at no great distance, as it wock! 
seem, from Cory Island. The name is also coun tei 
with those of certain mountains in the inmeiuy 
neighbourhood of the promontory, called Tause 94 
(Ptol. vii. 4. § 3), and the inhabitants of which were 
called Galibi (Tdasor, Ptol. vii. 4. § 9). From the 
Galibi Montes, according to Ptolemy (vi. 4. § #1 
flowed down two rivers to the ses, the Phare at 
the Ganges,—a statement which, as regards ue 
latter river, is erroneous. In the plains at the tae 
of these mountains Ptolemy states that there ene 
elephants in his day, as there are now, —[V'| 

GALIBL [Gauima.] 

GALILAEA. [Pacarstixa.] 

GALINDAE (TedivBa:), mentioned br Pret 
(iii. 5. § 21) in connection with the Veneise, sea= 
and Stavani. There can be but litte besitane 2 
identifying the names (as Zeuss has done) wiia st 
of the Galinditae of Dusberg and the Prussian a> 
quarians; whose locality was the tract called (ala, 
Galandia, Galendia, Golentz, &e. in East Prassa 
the Spirding Lakes, and in contact with that of the 
Sudo-witae the equivalents of the Sudini. Galnas 
was one of the eleven divisions of Prossia, that ».# 
Prussia before it became German; its lanzuace hea: 
that of the Old Prussians, a branch of the Lithasee 
The name of the Galindae is said to secur em the oS 
of the emperor Volusianus (a. p. 253) wtuch be 
been the subject of so much controversy, (Vane 

rum. Imp. Rom, vol. ii. p. 317; Eckbel, me ™ 
p. 8369; Mém. de TAcad. des Inser, vol. 0 
p. 606.) 

Jornandes (de Get. 23) enumerates this prt 
under the name of GoLTHEs, among the > 
tribes who were vanquished by Hermansir, kx ¢ 
the Ostrogoths. (RG.L) 

GALLAE'CIA or CALLAECIA (Kavees 
Kadaixia: Eth. KadAaixoi, Callaici, Callerei, (ab 
laeci: Galicia and part of Portugal), a larce dtd 
in the extreme NW. of Hispania Tarracoros 
N. of Lustranta, and W. of the Astcres api V4 
CAxI, its boundaries being on the S the riser De=> 


(Douro), on the NE. the river Navis or Nannie 
_(Navia), and on the E. the mountains of the ASE. 


so that it corresponded almost exactly to the De™ 
Gallicia, with the addition on the §. of the Pure 
gnese provinces of Entre Douro et Minho and Tow # 
Montes, and, on the E., of small portions of Asters 
and Leon, Sometimes a wider extent mas aor 
to the country, so as to include the Asteres ([e 
Cass. xxxvii. 53; Plin. iii. 3. 5.4, xix 1s. 2) = 
even, as nsed by late writers, the whole of Canter 


(Oros. vi. 21; sid. Siv. 15; Zosim. iv. 24) bb O 


earliest times, however, Gallaccia, or at least > 
part, was reckoned a part of Lusitasis. (Nok ™ 
p. 152). The people were divided into tre 7“ 
tribes, the Cavuatcr (or Gancarct) Basco 
(KaaAAainol of Bpaxdpios), and the mage 


GALLARCI) Lucenses (K. of Sovegrer). 


the ArTannt, who, though geographically bbe 
to the country, were regarded as a seperate [7 
The Callatci Bracarii received their name fe °° 
chief city, Bracara AvGrsta, aod inhabited “ 
S. of Gallaecia, from the Darius (es 
Minius (Afinko): and the Callaici Lacme 


ee 7 
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pert, from the Minius to the Navia; these received 
their name from their capital, Lucus Avcustt. 
Jt should be observed, however, that this division 
was not an arbitrary one, as might perhaps be in- 
ferred from the derivation of the names from the two 
foman cities; but the river Minias established 
apatural boundary between the two tribes. Each 
ef the two capital cities was, under the Romans, the 
wat of a conrentus juridicus, that of Lucus including 
16 peoples besides the Celtici (i.e. Artabri) and the 
Lebun, and a free population of about 166,000 ; 
that of Bracara, twenty-four cities, and 175,000 
jerwma, among whom Pliny mentions, besides the 
Uracani themselves, the Bibali, Coclerini, Gallaeci, He- 
quaesi, Limiei, Querquerni (Plin. iii. 3.5.4). Ptolemy 
(i. 6 §§ 24-27) mentions, as minor tribes of the 
Callaiei Lacenses, the Capori (Kawopoi), Cilini, 
({Kiwol), Lemavi (Aeuavol), Baedyes CBaltuer) 
and Searri (Zeouppol, vulgo ZeBovppol); and, (§§ 
40—49), as minor tribes of the Bracarii, the Turodi 
(Tovpodor), Nemetatae (Neuérara:), Coelerini (Kot- 
Mpwol, comp. Plin. iv. 20, 8. 34), Bibali (BiBadroi, 
comp, Plin, iii. 3.8.4), Limici ( Asyuxol,comp. Plin, Lc.) 
wm ithe river Limia, Luanci (Aoverynol), Gruii 
(Toate, the Grovii of Pliny and Mela, and the 
‘iravii of Silius Italicus, i. 235, iii. 366, who assigns 
'0 them the whole country from the Durius to the 
Limia, while Mela gives them even a wider extent, 
‘em the Darius to some distance N. of the Minius ; 
wrhaps originally the Grovii were between the Du- 
‘ate and Limia, and the Bracarii between the Limia 
ws Minias), Quacerni (Kovaxeprol, the Querquerni 
¢ Pliny, Le., and Quarquerni of an inscription ap. 
rater, p, 245, no. 2), Lubaeni (Aov€awei, the Le- 
uni of Pliny, Lc.), and Narbasi (Nap€acol). 
Galleecia is a rugged, mountainons country, 
wreed by the extreme branches of the great moun- 
ut chain which strikes off from the Pyrenees 
estward along the north side of the peninsula. Its 
bief river was the Mixtus (Minho), flowing through 
» plain enclosed between the range just named and 
* SW. branch, the mountains of the Astures, and 
‘Ning into the Atlantic on the W. coast. Between 
*s amd the Durius are three smaller rivers, one of 
wm, at least, possessing considerable interest, but of 
sich the names are somewhat difficult to identify, 
wably on account of the imperfect knowledge 
esesmed by the earlier writers. Ptolemy gives them 
regular order, from S. to N., as follows :—Avus 
fow worayov éx€odal, Ptol. ii. 6.41; Mela, iii. 1: 
« d@ Ace ; the Celadus, which Mela mentions next, 
™ te be the N. tributary of the Are, now called 
(te wr Deste, which flows down from near Braga): 
sis (Nis rorauod éxGoAal, Ptol. L.c.; Mela, 
.: dt. Carado; this would be taken, on the evidence 
tle mane, for the Bains of Strabo (iii, 153), 
re it mot that he expressly identifies the Baenis 
& the Minius, evidently by a confusion of names ; 
this, amd the next to be mentioned, are the only 
‘derable rivers that he knows in these parts): 
erva, or Limtas (Ayslov worauou éxGoAai: Lima), 
‘hess the river which Strabo (i.c.) calls the river 
Lethe, adding that some named it Limaea and 
re Belion (4 rijs Af@ns, iv riuwes Aimalay, of 3¢ 
“eva makover), and that it flowed from the 
teheri and Vaecaci. Mela, who it to 
N. of the Minius, calls it Limia, or the River of 
rvion (“et cui Oblivionis cognomen est Limia ;” 
ce sere scholars find in the word “ Oblivionis” 
wigin of Strabo's BeAlwy; comp. Plin. iv. 21, s. 
“ab Minio cc. M.P. ut auctor est Varro, abest 
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Aeminins, quem alibi quidam intelligunt et Limacam 
vocant, Oblivionis antiquis dictus, multumque fabu- 
losus;” Sil. Ital. i. 235, 236.; comp. xvi. 476,477: 
“ Quique super Gravios lucentes volvit arenas, 
Infernae populis referens oblivia Lethes”): 


it is also mentioned under the name of Lethe by 
Appian (Z/isp. 72) and Plutarch ( Quaest. Rom. 34), 
who relate that the first Roman that crossed it was 
Decimus Brutus, when, after his conquest of Lusi- 
tania, he advanced against the Bracarii, as far as the 
Minius, w.c. 136. From Livy's history of the same 
event, it would seem that the river was an object of 
superstitious terror to the soldiers of Brutus, for they 
were only incited to pass it by the example of their 
general, who snatched a standard from the bearer, 
and led the way in person. (Liv. Epit. lv., where 
the name is “ flumen Oblivionem ;" comp. Flor. ii. 17, 
“ formidatumque militibus flumen Oblivionis.”) But 
whether the name originated in the superstition of 
the soldiers, who had been taught to look for the 
abodes of the dead in that far west to which they 
seemed to be advancing, aided by some resemblance 
in the native name, or from the latter cause only, is 
all uncertain. (Comp. Strab. p. 106.) It deserves 
notiee, however, that a trace of the name Belion, 
given to it by Strabo, appears to be preserved in that 
of the lake Beon, from which the river flows; and 
hence Belion may perhaps have been the true name, 
and Flumen Oblivionis its corruption. The names 
of the rivers in the country of the Callaici Lucenses, 
N. of the Minius, which possess no particular in- 
terest, are obtained from Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
though with some uncertainty, as follows: Lannon 
(Ler), Utia (Mela; Ovfa, Ptol.: Ula), Tamanis 
(Tambre), Sans (Sar), Fionivs (Rio de Castro), 
Nevus (tio de la Puente), Vinus (Allones), Mea- 
nus (Mero), Ivta (prob. the Nd@ws of Ptol.; Juvia); 
the two last falling into the Smus Artabrorum (G. 
of Ferrol) and the Navitusto (Navia). 

The only natural productions for which Gallaecia 
was famed among the ancients were its minerals. 
Besides the golden sands of the Limius referred to in 
the passages quoted above from Silius Italicus, the 
country yielded abundance of tin (Strab. iii. p. 147), 
and a sort of precious stone, called gemma Gallaica, 
(Plin, xxxvii. 10.8. 459.) The people were among 
the least civilised in Spain; the very prototypes of 
the modern Gallegos. Their chief serious employ- 
ment was divination, their superstitious addiction to 
which art alone rescued them from the imputation 
of Atheism. Engrossed by this occnpation, or else 
engaged in sports, or sunk in indolence, except when 
roused by wars, they left all husbandry to the women. 
(Sil. Ital, iii. 344—353: 

“ Fibrarum et pennae divinarumqne sagacem 
Flammarum misit dives Callaecia pubem, 
Barbara nunc patriis ululantem carmina linguis, 
Nunc pedis alterno percussa verbere terra, 

Ad numerum resonas gaudentem plaudere cetras. 

Haec requies ludusque viris, ea sacra voluptas. 

Cetera femineus peragit labor: addere sulco 

Semina, et impresso tellurem vertere aratro, 

Segne viris; quidquid duro sine Marte gerendam, 

Callaici conjux obit irrequieta mariti.”) 

They were a most warlike people, preferring death 

to flight, and even the women went armed to the 

battle-field, and put themselves to death when ther 

were taken captive. (Appian, Hisp. 27.) Their 

conquest by Decimus Brutus has already been re- 

ferred to. But, although he is said, in reneral terms, 
3so3 
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to have subdued all the peoples of Gallaccia (Flor. 
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road already mentioned (No. 4) from Briesn » 


ii. 17), yet, from the few particulars recorded, his | Lucus, and thence to Asturica (/fia. Ant. pm 42, 


conquests appear clearly not to have extended far, if 
at all, N. of the Minius, so that they included only 
the Callaict Bracarii. 


pedition against the Vaceaei (Liv. Epit. lvi.), and as 
the Astures were not subdued till the time of Au- 
eustus, the country of the Callsici Lucenses, being 
only epen to the Romans on the S.. must have been 
very iinipertectly, if at all, subjected, until it yielded 
te Auenstus with the other NW. tribes. 

Besides the two eapitals of Bracarna AUGUSTA 
(Braga) and Lvueus AuGusti (Lugo), the follow- 
ing cities and towns are mentioned :— 

I. Towns of the Callaici Brmearii: 
CaLem (Oporto), at the mouth of the Durins, and 
on the road from QOlisipo to Bracara, 35 M.P. from 
the latter, 2, On the road from Bracara to Astu- 
rica, Which made a great bend soutlowards to, and 
perhaps even bevoud, the Durius (/tin, Ant, pp. 422, 
423): Savacia, 20 M.P (Salamonde ?); Prae- 
stpitnm, 26 MoI" (€astro de Codezose rs CALA- 
pene, 16M. P. €Ciadia ?); Ap Aguas, 18 M.P. 
(Trindad 7); Piseros, 20 M. P. (Pinkel ?); Ro- 


nenereoM, 36 MoD. (Robledo or Braganga ?); Cone | 


rLeeTica, 29 MP. (Compludo); Viextatta, 25 
M. VP. (Venhaes?); the remaining stations belong to 
the Astures. Besides these, Ptolemy mentions Tun- 
TORRIGA (Tourtéospvya) and Arapvcra (‘Apa- 
duuxta), as towns of the Bracarii (ii. 6. § 39). 
3. On another and more direct rowd, leading N. from 
Bracara to the Minius, and thence up the river 
towards Asturica (/tin, Ant. pp. 427, 428): Sana- 
NIANA, 21 M.D. (Santiago de Villela); Aquat 
OniGinis, 18 MP. (Bannos de Bande or Orense); 
AQuar QueERQuENNAE, 14 M.P. ("Tata Kova- 
Kepyvwr, Biol. be. § 47: Rio Caldo); Grenminar, 
16 M.P. (Batius de Molgas or Sandras?); Sa- 
Lientres, 14 M. P. (Caldelas or Orense 7); PRAK- 
siprum, I8 M.P. (Castro de Calde las or Rodicia ?), 
on the border towards the Astures. 4. On the road 
from Bracara to Lucus (/tin, Ant. p. 429): Limta, 
19 M.P., or Forum Limicorum (#onte de Lima), 
probably different from the @dpes Auuxay of Pto- 
leiny (3 44); Tepe, 24 M.P., or Tyde (Plin, iv. 
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e 1 
As, at the very same time, | 


the proconsul M. Aemilius Lepidus failed in an ex- | Sepua trav Karwar, Ptol. ii, 6. § 25; Colaw of 





20.8, 35; Sil. Ital. itt. 367, xvi. 369; Tovda:, vulgo | 


Tovvdar, Ptol. de. § 45: Tuy), a fortress of the 
Gruii or Gravii, said te bave been founded by Div- 
wed and a colony of Aetolians. (Plin., Sil. Ital., 
Ices; Dion, Per. 485; Avien. Deser. Orb. 651: 
other notices of supposed Greck settlements in this 
quarter are found in Strabo, ii. p. 157.) Besides 
these, Ptolemy (1 ¢.) mentions the tellowing: AQuAE 
Laevae (“Tiara Aad, § 40), ainong the Turodi; 
VoLosrica (Ovod0Sprya, § 41), among the Neme- 
taulue; CorLioBRIGA (Koidid6perya, § 42), among 


4 


430): from Tude (ste above), Benetna, 164 
(Lorriie ?); Turogua, 16 MP. (Joma !: 
Aquakg CeLenag or Cetinag, 24 MP. (flies 
Rey); Peta, 12 M.P, which is probadis o are 
for IntA FhLavia, a city of the Capi (I't¢ 

§ 24: Inser. ap. Grater, p. 305, no 8: El Pave 
where the road, which has thus far kept wu 
along the sea-coast, turns NE. up the valley ¢) 
Ulla or the Sar; Assiconta, 23 M. Po (Seater 
Compostela or Assorey?); Brevis, 12 M.P.cie 
or Surres?); Marciarn, 20 M.P., prover 2 
error for Pons NarTiak (Geog. Rav. iv. 45: Sere 
on the river of the same name); Luccs Acne 
13. M.P. (Lugo). 2. On the continuation # 
same road to Asturica; Tra acinum (f oafanes' 
22 M. P., or TALAMINA, a city of the Seem (To 
hivn, Ptol. lc. § 27, who mentions N. of i: atebe 
town of the same people, AQuAR Qrix TINAR” : 
72 Koulvtiwa, Quinta ?); Pons Neviat ot Sava 
i.e, the Bridge of the River Nacia (prob. Nara 
de Suarna), whence the read turns S, to Drtses, 
20 M. P. (Cerredo or Doncoa), 16 M. P. from b- 
gidum in Asturia, [Astures.] 3. Another 
beginning and ending in the same general direc 
but striking further to the NW. through the Art 
BRI, is given in the Itinerary as fellows (pp 42°- 
425). From Bracara by sea to Aquar Celetae. 1% 
stadia; thence again by sea, 195 stadia t \0™ 
SPacoruM (OGoixa } Ofixa, Ptul. Lc. § 25: be 
thence 150 stadia by sea to Ap Duos Poxtts' 
Pontevedra); thence 180 stadia by sea ty (hasnt: 
MIRUM or GLANDIMARIUM (Geog. Rav. if. #5 
PAaviduipor, Ptol. Le.: prob. Muros, at the m= 
of the Noya), whence, avoiding the prameten 4 
Nerium (C. Finisterre), the read procenial 6) a 
NE. to Trigunpum, 22 M. P.( Berreo Ares 
apparently the Tovpscya  Toiyywa of Poet 
l.c.), and thence to Bricantivm, 30 MP. 2 
chief sea-port of the country (see art.); whem © 
struck inland to Lucus Augusti, with the ao 
mediate station of Caranicum, 18 M. P, fram fo 
gantium and 17 from Lucus (prod. the Baper=* 4 
Ptolemy, Lc.: Guitinez 7), Prolemy mete = 
addition to the above places, the followmg : a= 
the Cuallaici Lucenses (§ 23), Beir { Bewy 
Ouna (OdAiva), Lipunca ( AiSov7K2). PuytTu 
(Turia), TuRUPTIANA (Tovpovrtiart). Coe“ * 


Oe 
la 
4¥ 


| (Oxedor); and among the Lemari ($25) Pach 


NIUM (Aaxrévwy); and Pliny (iv. 20.8 4) F 


| tions ABOBRICA, as a not inconsidersi p* 
( Bayona). [Pos 


the Covlerint; FortmM BinaLonum (opes BiBadwr, | 


$ 43: prob. Viana de Balle), the city of the Bi- 
bali: Menva (Megara, § 46), that of the Luanci; 
CampartToM (Kau6aror, § 48), that of the Lu- 
baent; and Forum Nanpasonum (@dpos NapSa- 
cwr, § 49), that of the Narbasi. To these must be 
added the baths of Aquat FLAVIAE, the ruins of 
which sre found E, of Bracara, at Chares on the 
river Tamega, which is still crossed by the ancient 
(Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 
1t2. te. 4, p. 245. no, 2; Florez, sp, S. vol. xv. 
p79; Minane, Jiccton. vol, tii, p. 85; Ukert, vol. 
ii. pt. L. p. $46.) 
MH. Towns of the Callavci Lucenses ; 


Jicman bridge of 18 arches, 


1. On the 


gave to North Italy as late as the tine ¢ 
/tator Caesar and Cicero, and even ton. c 43 


| 
| 


| 


| Cisalpina under the nate IJtalis; bat be 4 


GA'LLIA CISALPI'NA (Cases. B G.%. 1} ace 
called GA‘'LLLA CITE’RIOR (Cases. & 6. 1 
Cic. de Invent. ii, 37), and simply GALLIA {Cm 
ad Fam, xii. 5), is the name which te i aos 


Cae 
fhe ca ior ae ; ‘arinies (acailae 
(B. G. i. 10, 54; ii. 35) sometiines icine 


L 


the tern in a geographical, and not i 4 Pp 
sense. The name Cisalpina denoted tas" 

the Alps, as opposed to Transalpiua Galua, at" 
north of the Alps; and Citerior is the nese Gs 
as opposed to Ulterior (Caes. B. G. i 7,10; BC+ 
33) or the further, which in Caesar meas & **™ 
vincia. Ulterior Gallia was also ued 9" . 
generally, to signify all Gallia porth of th A” 
The name Gallia Togata, applied te Cissipa 


we Pe 


ri ara 
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rhich occurs in the eighth book of the Gallic War 
vai, 24, 52), and in later writers, was given at some 
ime after the country was settled by the Romans, 
oi it indicated the numerical superiority of the 
fogati or Romans over the Gallic population. The 
rhabitants north of the Po were sometimes called 
(rnspadani (Cic, ad Fam, xvi. 12), a term which 
splios Cispadani, or the inhabitants south of the Po; 
wit there does not appear to be any Latin authority 
ar the word Cispadani. 

Ameng the various names by which the Greek 
emmers designate this country, some are simply de- 
enptive of its geographical position, and others 
epresent the Roman names. Plutarch (Caes. c. 20) 
ails it  wepi Mddorw Tadatia; but there is no 
.stin authority forthe name Circumpadana, Walcke- 
wer conjectures that the names Gallia Circum- 
«dara, Transpadana, and Cispadana are older than 
be term Gallia Cisalpina; and if he could prove that 
Ji these terms were used, we might accept his hy- 
cthesis, Livy (xxi. 35) calls the plains about the 
‘9° Cireum campos,” 

Polybins ai this saiily both KeAruch and 
‘sharia (iii. 77, 87); but though he applies the 
atin word Transalpini to the Galli north of the 
\lps, and explains it (iii, 15) as a term in use in 
ie time, he does not use the word Cisalpini, or any 
qeivalent Greek word. He comprehends this Cel- 
ve or Galatia in the geographical term Italia, and 
ewvibes it as a part of the Italian peninsula. We 
sy conclude that the term Gallia Cisalpina was 
“4 usel by the Romans before they were acquainted 
rth Gallia Transalpina; and that the oldest name 
f North Italy among the Romans was simply Gallia. 
‘he fact that the Romans gave the name of Gallia 
v the chief part of the basin of the Po, and the 
wae of Galli to the people, would be some evidence 
f the identity of the Galli north and south of the 
\lns. ~=We have no historical evidence of the emi- 
ration of the Galli into Italy before the time that 
ute mentions; but there was a tradition, partially 
reserved, that this was not the first time that the 
tian appeared south of the Alps. Cornelius Boo- 
but proved that the Umbri were of the stock of the 
rill) Veteres. (Solinus, Polyhist. c.8.) Servius 
ad Virg. Aen. xii. 753), using nearly the same 
weds as Solinus, refers to Marcus Antoninus as 
8 anthority, by which name is meant M. Anto- 
ots Gnipbo, It appears, then, that some of the 
oman men of letters believed that the ancient nation 
‘ the Umbri were Galli Veteres; bat we know 
«hing of the facts which led to this conclusion. 
wt do we know who the Galli Veteres were; but 
‘* Tay suppose that these writers meant a nation 
' Galli who were in Italy before the Galli who 
rumwed the Alps at a later period, There are no 
*ans of approximating to a solution of this ques- 
wn, exoept by a comparison of the old Italian lan- 
wages with the existing Camri (Welsh), or with 
ve Gaelic, and by an examination of the names of 
i mountains, rivers, and other natuyal features of 

we Italian peninsula, which we may assume to be 
we oldest historical records that exist of the inha- 
itants of Italy. There is no ancient language of 
‘aly, exeept the Latin, of which we have any com- 
etent knowlalge; and there is no ancient language 
ww koown, with which we can compare the Latin 
ne the names in the Italian peninsula, except the 
‘asyue, the Camri, and the Gaelic dialects. This 
mparison has been made, to some extent, for the 
“ami, by Archdeacon Williams, who is well ac- 
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quainted with the Welsh language. (On one source 
of the non-Hellenic portion of the Latin language, 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Williams, Transact. of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiii.) In this 
essay the author limits himself, as he states, “to 
the subject of the original population of Central 
Italy,” of which he affirms, “ that it was of the Cum- 
rian or Cimbrian race, cognate with the Cumri of 
our island, and that their language forined some 
portion of the non-Hellenic elements of the Latin 
tongue.” The question is one that requires great 
nicety in dealing with, for resemblances of words are 
very deceptive; but it is a fair conclusion that we 
cannot absolutely reject as a probable hypothesis, 
the existence of a people in the peninsula long before 
all historical periods commence, whose language was 
nearly related to some one or all of the languages 
which come under the general denomination of Cel- 
tic. The great imountain-range which forms the 
back-bone of the peninsula has a pure Celtic name, 
A-penninus; for whether the A is a euphonic prefix, 
or whether we prefer the form Ap-penninus, and 
consider the Ap to be significant, we have in either 
case the root Pen, “a summit,” which appears in 
the Alpes Penninae, and in numerous mountain 
names in Great Britain. The names of rivers in 
the basin of the Po, and as far as the limits of Cen- 
tral Italy at least, the Duria, Stura, Tura, Turia, 
Athesis, Bedesis, Medoacus, Aesis, Tinia, Ausar, and 
many others, are either precisely the same with the 
names of many rivers in France and Great Britain, 
or may be reduced to the same forms by a perfectly 
fair process, (See Mr. Williains's Essay.) 

The Romans, after they had got a footing in 
Transalpine Gallia, often recognised the Acdui, a 
people once the chief of all Gallia, as their “ brethren 
and kinsmen” (Caes. B. G. i. 43); and this has 
been used as evidence that the Romans thonght the 
relationship to be proved, or they would not have 
given such a title to barbarians, and those who were 
their greatest enemies. If the relationship did exist, 
we must of course go a long way back for its origin, 
to the ante-historical times when a Roman nation 
rose out of a mixture of races, one of which was 
Celtic. But this fraternising with the Aedui seems 
as easy to be explained, as the kinship of the 
Romans and the Segestani of Sicily through their 
common ancestor Aeneas, (Cic. Verr. ii. 4. ¢. 33.) 
It may be observed, that if we admit the probability 
of Celtic nations (Galli Veteres) having existed in 
Italy before the great invasion which Livy mentions 
(v. 34), this probability is not diminished by the 
fact of the Galli Veteres not having maintained 
themselves as a nation; unless they be the Umbri, as 
to which we shall never make all the learned agree. 
For the Galli lave not been able to fix themselves per- 
manently anywhere out of their native limits ; and their 
second settlement in Italy, recorded by Polybius and 
Livy (admitting the fact of a prior settlement) was 
ultimately unsuccessful. The proof of some Celtic 
nation having been in the peninsula long before all 
historical times, rests on the incorruptible evidence 
of the geographical names of the peninsula. 

The authorities which Livy followed state that the 
great immigration of the Galli into Italy took place in 
the reign of the Roman king Tarquinius Priscus, at 
which time the Bituriges in the basin of the Loire 
were the dominant people in Transalpine Gallia. The 

| causes of the emigration were exceasive population 

(Liv. v. 34), or, as Trogus, Justin's authority, says, 

civil commotions. The cause is not very material, 
304 
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nor can we with certainty say what it was; bat it 
may have been both these causes, and something 
else. The Galli have always been a military people ; 
wud the desire of active employment, the weariness 
of doing nothing, and the hope of plunder would at 
any tine be sufiicient to put their fighting men in 
Teetion. Two chieftains led the emigrants. Sigovesus 
conlacted his men into Germany, into the great 
Hlereynian forest. Livy does not rnention what tribes 
accompanied hin; nor is it certain whether he is 
following the same authority as Caesar (2. G. vi. 
24), who speaks of the Gallie settlements in the 
Herevnian forest. Bellovesus, the other chief, led to 
the conquest of North Italy, Bituriges, Arverni, 
Senones, Aedui, Ambarri, Carnutes, and Aulerci, all 
Which nations belonged to that division of Gallia 
which Caesar calls the country of the Celtae (i. 1). 
The invaders entered Italy by the Taurinus Saltus, 
or the pass of Mont Genévre, and defeated the 
Tuseans or Etruseans, who then held the plain of 
the Po, not far from the bunks of the Ticinus. 
Finding here a people named Insubres, which was 
also the name of a pagus of the Aedui, they built 
a city and callod it Medivlanum (Mian). The 
Insubres of Gallia Transalpina are only known from 
this passage; but there was a Mediolanum near 
Lugduniuin, and it is suppesed that this place may 
mark the position of the pacus of the Insubres. Of 
the names of all these tribes menti ned by Livy, not 
one appears in the geography of Italy except that of 
the Senones, and the country which the Senones 
occupied was south of the Po. Livy, or the autho- 
rities that he followed, probably attempted to explain 
the origin of the Cisalpine tribe of the Insubres or 
Isombri (leouSpor) as the Greek writers call them, 
by the clumsy expedient of supposing all these in- 
vading tribes to have changed their name for one 
that they found on the spot, which happened to be 
the name of a small Transalpine pagns. But Livy 
has not explained the origin of the Iusubres; and if 
the Insubres were in North Italy befure this invasion, 
and were a Celtic people, they must have come in a 
foriner imnigration; and if Is-umbri is the genuine 
form of the word, we may assume that they were 
Umbri, who had Jong been settled in the basin of 
the Po. Indeed, if we look carefully at Livy’s nar- 
rative, we sliall see that he doves not say that these 
Insubres whotn the invaders found in Italy were 
Galli; nor does he say who they were. He lets all 
the names of the invaders disappear, and that of the 
Insubres remain in their place. Yet the Insubres 
were Galli beyond all doubt. Polybius merely tixes 
the position of the Insubres as one of the Gallic 
nations of Cisalpine Italy. The name appears in his 
text in various forms, Strabo has the Roman form 
Insubri, and in one place Zdu6por (p. 218; and 
Groskurd'’s Note, Transl, Strab. vol. i. p. 373), 

A new band aceording to Livy's authorities soon 
crossed the Alps by the same pass, the Cenomani 
(Liv. v. 35) under Elitovius, and occupied the places 
where in Livy's time Brixia (rescia) and Verona 
were: the Libui were the previous occupiers of these 
parts. Livy may not have perceived that he has 
already mentioned (v. 34) the Aulerci as Gallic in- 
vaders of Italy, and that the Cenomani were a 
division of the Aulerei. [CeNomast.] Cato found 
a tradition somewhere (Plin. iii. 19) that the Ceno- 
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The Cenomani (Livy) were followed by the Shs: 
who settled near “ an ancient people, Laen, Lic” 
as some texts have it, “who dwelt aboat tie t+ 
Ticinus.” But here Livy has not observed, tbeuct 
he knew the fact, that the Salluvii or Salr-s wer 
Ligurians, and dwelt between the Lower Ebro wi 
the Alps. In this passage (¥. 33) perbsys be mar 
mean the Salassi, . 

Another band of invaders, Bai and Line 
crossed the Alps by the Pennine pass (the brev 
Bernard), and tinding all the country occ cp: ¥- 
tween the Alps and the Po, they yassed the overs 
rafts, and drove out of the countrr kh bins: 
and Umbri; but they did not advance berated ur 
Apennines, (Liv. v.35.) The position of the fas 
Lingones of Caesar's time is marked br tle» ¢ 
Langres, in the country at the head of the sve: 
but the original country of the Boii (Bom is ue 
tain. The Senones (Liv, v, 35) were the ax > 
vaders, and they occupied the coast of the Ainas 
froin the river Utis (ontone) to the Aes» (Fr. 
which is a little north of Ancona. Livy has a-~s! 
mentioned Senones among the first invaders. Ix 
Senones and Lingones were also Celtae; aai t= * 
nones were from the basin of the Seme Alo 
tribes which Liry here enumerates appear in Cases 
history of the Gallic War, except tne lasain. 2! 
the Salluvii, who were in Caesar's time wis & 
limits of the Provincia, 

At the time of the Gallic invasion the Tess 
who were the masters of this country, bai = 
many towns, cleared the forests, cut cata, 2 
made embankments; at least, tradition sso 
them the credit of doing this,  Polybius (x 1° 
assigns a very simple canse to the Gulbe wr 
of this fine country. The Galli had often ee: 
the Alps to trade with the inhabitants of the ue 
and they soon found a pretext for seizing ths ss 
of plenty, as they have done since. Mantes. @t 
the old Tuscan towns north of the Po (Pir. ix. 1s 
survived the Gallic invasion, being probably evel 7 
its position amidst marshes; but Meijam (# 4 
stands in Pliny's text, iii. 17), one of the Tor 
Tuscan cities, was destroyed by the Inscbre, bt 
and Senones, on the day on which Carmills ws 
Veii. ‘The description which Polybins gives f U 
habits of these Transalpine nations (ii 17) 5 
what we might expect. They lived in anwalke: ™ 
lages,—in houses of some kind, we wust -apfe% 
or they could not have been villages, —bet te) > 
no household stuff: their bed was straw, Jara ' 
grass, and flesh their food; their only busives #4 
all that they understood was agricaiture apd" 
Their agriculture did not consist in tilliug the ems 
but in feeding sheep and cattle, which, with f= 
formed their wealth, because these were the U2 
that they could most easily carry about with Um 
the chiefs were most concerned to base a lve "3 
of followers, for a man was feared aud teyectd ® 
proportion to the number of folk that be lad sa¢ 
him. Such a people would not found towns 0 b= 
first invasion of Italy: indeed, the fvaname 4 P* 
would have been useless, for they did not live B=. 
and if they had chosen that mode of life they ==" 
have been content with the Toscan cities, Lv’ 
story of the foundation of Mediolanam, Buna 
Verona is a fable; and yet Mecinlanum at bt? 


mani once dwelt near Massilin (Marseille) in the | an undoubted Gallic name, for there ary several <>" 


country of the Volcae, which, if the tradition is true, 
may have been during their migration from their 
original country between the Loire and the Seine. 





in Transalpine Gallia called Medivlanum; sm Broo 
and Verona are probably Gallic too. ; 
These audacious barbarians levied cuntntuies’ © 
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" thelr neighbours. The mast memorable event in 
ww early history of Rome is the capture of the city 


y a band of these Italian Galli, who, after threaten- , territory. 
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11), and, either going or returning, plundered the 
country about Lavieum, Tusculum, and the Alban 
The Roman annalista here repeat the 


e Clasiam (Liv. v. 33), turned their arms against | story of Torquatus under another form. <A Gallic 


he Romans, who had taken this Etruscan city under 
heir protection, The Galli and the Romans first 
ned their strength on the Allia, a small affluent of 
be Tiber. The Romans were defeated, and this 
cas for ever a black day in their calendar (B. c. 
190). The capture of Rome and the siege of the 
‘apital by the Galli were embellished with the fiction 
iat characterises all the early Roman history. To 
le Galli this was no more than one of their ordinary 
careuding expeditions, An invasion of the lands of 
be Galli by their neighbours the Veneti is assigned 
« the immediate cause of their retreat from Rome. 
anestic quarrels kept them at home for some time; 
od they had also enemies around them. The Galli 
i become possessed of the plains only, and the 
soqntaineers of the Alps knew the value of plunder 
é well as the Galli, They were probably kept 
ally employed in taking care of themselves for the 
pace of thirty years that elapsed between the cap- 
ure of Rome and the next expedition to the south. 
vat, from the time of their little city being sacked, 
* Ranans knew that they had an enemy whom 
bey mast destroy, or perish themselves. “ Gallicus 
wit-altua,” or simply “ tamultas,” was the name that 
sey gave to a hostile movement of the Gallic tribes 
{ North Italy. This was the signa] to prepare for 
desperate fight (Liv. viii. 20); for with the Galli, 
ave Sallust, the Romans fought for their existence, 

«for glory (Bell. Jug. c. 114). They set apart 
.meserved treasure in the Capitol for the emergencies 
‘ a Galle war; for the fear of the Galli seems to 
uve twen the origin of the aerarium sanctius, as it 
vas sometimes called. (Appian, B. C. ii. 41; Liv. 
iam. 10.) 

Thirty years after the capture of Rome, as Poly- 
was (ii. 18, 19) fixes the time, the Galli came again 
tb a large foree as far as Alba, and the Romans 
wre afraid to meet them. ‘The historian does not 
wy how long they staid in the neighbourhood of 
low; bot, as be says that they came twelve years 
iferwards with a great force, we may infer that 
iey staid the first time as long as the country could 
umtain them. The second time that they came 
¢ Romans with their allies were ready to meet them ; 
“tke Galli fled as the Romans advanced, and, re- 
tang to their own country, remained quiet for 
een years, Finding that the Romans were in- 
~asing in power, the Galli consented to a treaty of 
vee with them, which they strictly observed for 
ity years. This dry narrative of Polybius is 
erigh to show what a dangerous enemy the Gaul 
ms to the city on the Tiber. We can easily ima- 
ww what Latium suffered from these pitiless barba- 
«. The Rommans had many traditions or fictions 
‘sat these Gallic wars; and a marvellous story of 
lites Manlios fighting a duel with a Gallic giant 
ie banks of the Anio,in presence of both armies, 
eel killing him. (Liv. vii. 10.) Manléus took from 
a teck of his enemy a blood-stained chain (torques), 
“ai pat iten his own neck; and the soldiers gave him 
+ tare Torquatus, which became the distinctive 
ipelation of a noble Roman family. ‘The narrative 
{ Lavy contains two facts worth notice. The Galli 
‘uele Tibur on the Anio their strong post in some 
ne er more of these invasions, and the people of 
libar joined them against the Romans, ‘The Galli 
Me carried their incursions into Campania ( Liv. vii. 


giant challenges the Romans, and is killed in a duel 
by M. Valerius; bat his glory was not equal to that 
of Manlius, for a raven came to his assistance and 
pecked and scratched the face and eyes of the Ganl, 


till, blinded and frightened out of his senses, he was 


pierced by the sword of the Roman, (Liv, vii. 26.) 

About B. c, 299 some fresh bands of Transalpine 
Galli crossed the mountains into the valley of the 
Po, without being invited. Though we do not know 


when the Transalpine people first found their way 


across the Alps, we know that they have at intervals, 
whenever the opportunity has offered, repeated these 
visits up to the present time. To get rid of these 
dangerous kinsmen, the Cisalpine Galli pushed them 
on against the Romans, and joined them in an ex- 
pedition to the south. In their way through Etruria 
their numbers were increased by some Tuscans. 
They got a good booty within the Boman territory, 
and returned; but, as usual with the nation, they had 
a dispute about the division of the spoil, and came 
to blows. They were given to drink and all kinds 
of excess, and fond of quarrels. Four years later 
(n.c. 296) the Galli and the Samnites were leagued 
together. (Polyb. ii. 19.) Livy (x. 21) mentions 
the Umbri and Etrascans also as joining the league 
against the Romans. Polybius states that the Ro- 
mans were defeated with loss in the territory of the 
Camertii, as he calls it. (Comp. Liv.x.26). But 
in another battle, fought a few days after in the 
neighbourhood of Sentinum, on the north sidé of the 
Apeunines, the Romans defeated the Galli and their 
allies. Livy, in his description of this battle (x. 28), 
for the first time mentions the war-chariots of the 
Galli (esseda), Caesar, in his Galhe War, never 
speaks of the Transalpine Galli using war-chariots; 
and when he invaded Britain and found them there, 
the strangeness of the thing led him to describe it 
minutely. These war-chariots of Livy are probably 
a rhetoricalembellishment. The chariots (avrepides) 
which Polybius (ii. 28) speaks of do not seem to 
have been war-chariots. Livy is, however, satisfied 
with fixing the number of the enemy that fell at 
25,000, which later writers raised to 40,000 and 
100,000. It was a victory won after a hard fight, 
and on Gallic ground, It was a sign that Rome was 
growing stronger, and that the latter days of the 
Galli were approaching. 

About ten years later (B.c. 283) the Galli Seno- 
nes, with a large force, besieged Arretium (Arezzo), 
an Etruscan town under the protection of Rome. 
The Romans came to its relief, under L. Caecilius 
Metellus. Roman ambassadors, however, were first 
sent to expostulate with the Senones, and to induce 
them to retire; but they were murdered by the Galli, 
contrary to the law of nations. Polybius tells the 
story of the massacre somewhat differently. Upon 
this the consul P. Cornelius Dolabella entered the 
country of the Senones, burnt all before him, prt the 
men to the sword, and carried off the women and 
children. He treated the Galli as they had treated 
other nations. In the mean time Metellus was de- 
feated by the Senones before Arretium, with great 
loss; but it does not appear that the town was taken 
by the enemy. (Comp. Polyb. ii. 19 with Liv. 
Epit. 12, and Freinsheim's Supplement). The quar- 
rel between the Romans and the Senones was s-on 
decisively settled. The Romans gave them a com- 
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Plete defeat. Most of the Senones fel] in the battle, 
itind the Romans, driving the remainder out of the 
conutry, at last got a firm footing north of the 
Aywnnines, and on the coast of the Adriatic. This 
was the first part of Gallia to which they sent a 
colony. It was named Sena Gallica (Senigaglic), 
to distinguish it from Sena in Etruria. The Apitome 
of Livy (Ap. 11) places the foundation of Sena Gallica 
betore the complete conquest of the Senones, which 





minst be a iistake. This eccupation of the country | 


of the Senones alarmed their neighbours the Boni, 
who, prevailing on the Tuseans to join them, ad- 
vaniord as far as Lake Vadimon in Etruria, apparently 
on theieway to Rome. But they were met at the lake 
by the Remans, who slaughtered the greater part 
bath of the Tuscans and the Boii, The next year 
the Mtrnseans and Boii mustered all the youth that 
eonll bear arms, and again were defeated by the 
Roanans, The Galli and Etruscans were now glad 
tu accept terms of peace.  “ These events,” savs Po- 
Ivitus (ii, 20), took place in the third vear before 
Pyrrlus crossed inte Italy, and in the fitth vear be- 
fore the destruction of the Gallt at Delphi; for at 
these times Fortune put into all the Galli a kind of 
pestilential disp mttion for war.” This statement 
fixes the events at the vear p.c. 282, These wars 


with the Galli were the Roman apprenticeship te | 


danger, for they never met with more desperate 
enemies : aud the interval of forty-five years’ rest 
from all further disturbance from that quarter which 
followed the peace, left the Remans leisure to fight 
with Pvrrhus, who invaded Italy, and to carry on 
their frst war with the Carthavinians, 

‘The Romans had exetted the fears of the Galli by 
founding the Roman colony of Sena; but in 268 ther 
went further north, and founded the Latin colony of 
Ariminntn (Aimint). Polybias (ii. 21), ina few words 
full of meaning, shows how the new war beean: 
“When those of the Galli who had seen the terrible 
things departed from this life by reason of their years, 
and a new race came on, full of passion, without reason, 
aud having no experience of and never having seen all 
kinds of evil and events, they began again to stir the 
stute of atluirs, as is natural, and to be trritated 
agniust the Romans by any thing that occurred.” 
The ehiefs privately sent for a body of Transalpine 
Galli, who marched te Arininum; but there the 
common sort among the Boil, distrusting the new 
comers, a) quarreling with their own leaders, killed 
their echiets Atis atd Galatus, and then came to a 
pitched battle with their Transalpine allies. Five 
years after this (nb. c. 232) the tribune C. Fla- 
mitnias earried a bill for the division of the land in 
Picenum, froin which they had ejected the Senones, 
and the distribution of if sameng Roinan citizens, 
This is the allotment of the “ Gallicus ager "which 
is often mentioned (Cie. de Sen. ce. 4); a measure 
which Polybius considers to have been the beginning 
of a ehange in the Roman state te the worse, but 
Which was certainly the cause of a dangerous war; 
for the Galli now saw that the Rotnans aimed at 
their total destruction. ‘The Boi, whe were nearest 
to the new Reman territory, and the Isombri (in- 
subres), the tnost powerful of the Gallic peoples in 
draly, invited seme Galli from bevend the Alps to 
cone and help them against the Romans. ‘These 
Cialh, whe were from the Alps and the Rhone, were 
ealied Gaesati, or * mercenaries,” for that, says Po- 
lybius, is the proper meaning of the word. But 
theuch the word might have vot that sense in the 
tine of Polybius, it was apparently not the original 
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meaning; for “gaesum”™ is a Gallic nem fr 


javelin. The men from bevond the Al 
the kings Conecolitan and Aneroest; a: 
larger, more famous, or more warlike 
go out of these parts of Gallia. (Peirh 
Itornans made great preparations fur t! 


fs Caine wrk? 


“i Dee C4 a 


buat of tries 


. b. 22.) 


lis War, * 


was to decide whether they or the bald wer | 
the masters of Italy. It was emcht year ane! 


division of the lands of Picenum, and mac 


when the Gaesati came to the Po. Tb 
by the Isombri and Bott ; but the ¢ 


ey tere 


“engi sc 


the Veneti, having been visited by some Raat 
bassadors, forsook the Gallic confaleratinn {9 « 
Roman alliance, and the Galli were oblige vm 
a force behind them to watch these jeope. 
entered Tuscany with 50,000 foot and 2,1") Ince 


and waggons, under the command of Conese 
Aneroest, und Britemar. (Fleras, 2. 3.) 


The alarm of the Italians was sh 
readiness to assist the Romans with 


a0 ind » bowl 
Teh aki J 


kinds of supplies ; for they did not view Ur !a 


simply as the enemies of Rome, but as 


the eos 


of the whole peninsula, from whom they ok eyes 


no mercy. Polybius (it. 24) has gven as 
ration of the force of Italy at this ential time ™ 


the purpise of showing what a bold 
Hannibal's subsequent invasion was. 
nuwnber of men capable of bearing arms 
Socii, was 700,000 foot, and 7OK") 
number that was called vut for the defe 
was above 150,000 foot, and 6000 


uisceriat 


The = 


_ Keene 2 


horse, Tf 
we of & 


berw. 


Gallic army advanced through Etruria as tar es! 


fllit, plundering all before them: but 


Parnes Oo 


there was a Roman army in their rear. they et 


towards Faesulae, followed by the Romans. Ate 
was fought, in which the Romans wee ofa= 


The consul L. Aemilius Papas, who hi 


Ariminum to oppose the enemy's march s Se 


heer gat 


oe 


quarter, hearing of the advance of the Gali 2 
Rome, moved from the upper sea, amd came op © 


the Galli after their victory over the Ki 
Galli, who wished to save their booty, 


ane BG 


Ineo ¢ = 


to the coast, with the consul after them: = 
happened at this time that C. Atilras Recaia. 
other consul, who was returning from Serio 
landed with his troops at Pisae, and was m7 


towards Rome by the opposite nad to th: 


* 
at Bie 


Galli had taken. They were going perth, = 


consul was coming south. Thus they ¥ 
in between two armies; but, hike brave 


ie 


, 


soldiers, finding an enemy before and bebo 2” 


fortned two lines of battle, and presen'e 


to their enemy's two armies, The Gall © 


Telamo, as Polybins says, an the coast 


when their foragers fell in with the adraoes * 


; o —* 
2 te oe) 
“pe wur 
m Las oe 


7 4 


of Atilins; but it is not easy to see why Der 


got so far south, as their object was to 


retires! & 


oh 


quickly as they could. The Galli fought 2h! 


resolute courage, being in no respect 10 


fore eo 


enemy, except in the quality of their wraps *- 
their armour, It is said that 40,000 tat p= 
and 10,000 Were made prisoners. “ [np tos mel 


then, the most formidable of the Celtic intast 


brought to nought, after threatening 


and especially the Romans, with great # 


danger.” (Polybius.) 
In the following year the Baii submt 
B.C. 223 the Romans for the trst Use 


Po with their armies, and invaded the cary © 


Insubres, under the command of the com 
wninius, who defeated the enemy 4 & 


= OU 
3 i. 
the aa 


pera 


tai; gu 
ir 
CTumet. « 


bis 


ani 4 


reat tutus 
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‘alrhins on this occasion states a curious fact about 
te Gallic swords: they were made only for cutting, 
al were so bad that they were bent by the first 
wary blow, and could not be used again till the men 
wd straightened them on the ground by means of 
new feet. The Roman sword was pointed and fitted 
rathrust, In the following year (n. c. 222) the 
wowuls M. Claudius Marcellus and Cn. Cornelius 
vifso continued the war against the Insubres, who 
eat for a fresh body of Gaesati to help them. The 
»eaauns took Acerrae on the Addua, and Mediolanum, 
‘ chief town of the Insubres, by storm. This ended 
se war; and the Insubres submitted without terms, 
darvellus (#.C, 221) had a triunph in whick he 
wtiel the Spolia Opima, having killed with his 
en hand a Gallic prince, Virdomarus. (Plut. 
Marveliae, 8.) In p.c, 218 the Romans planted | as 
wo Latin colonies in their new conquests, each of 
ii) men,— Placentia (Piacenza) on the south side 
¢the Po, and Cremona near the north bank of the 
wer a little lower down, The Italian Galli, though 
vaben, were not disposed to remain quiet, and it was 
8 tie hope of rousing this formidable people against 
 Kemans that Hannibal determined to invade 


tuly through their country (p.c. 218). He hoped | 
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remainder of this side of the triangle belongs to the 
plain country, and extends to the sea and the city 
Sena. The Po, famed by the poets under the name 
of Eridanus, has its sources in the Alps, about the 
apex of the triangle described above, and it descends 
to the plains by a southern course. Having reached 
the plain country, the river turns to the east, and 
flowing through it, enters the Adriatic by two moutha 
The greater part of the plain country, which is di- 
vided into two parts by the Po, lies on the side towards 
the Alps and the northern part of the Adriatic. 

The junction of the Alps and Apennines is an 
arbitrary point. [Arexninus.] There is no branch 
of the Po which answers the description of Polybius, 
except the Duria Major (Dora Baltea); and if he 
means this branch, he makes the Apennines extend 

as far north as the Little St. Bernard. This may 
reern to explain why he gives so large an extent 
(3600 stadia) to the Apennines, from the point of 
junction with the Alps to the latitude of Sena. But 
a place so remote from the Sardinian sea and from 
Massalia does not agree with the rest of his deserip- 
tion, which would apply better to the branch of the 
Po which rises in Mons Vesulus ( Monte Viso). But 
this branch runs north before it turns to the east. 


rth the aid of the Galli to destroy the Roman | His choice of Massalia as a point of reference is nut 


apire. When Polybius began his history of the 
weed Panic War, be wrote as an introduction to it 
is lnstorical sketch of the history of the Cisalpine 
mij down to ». c. 218, which has often been referred 
‘bere, But as he well knew the valae of a geo- 
‘phiea] de-cription of a country which is the scene 
{ lustorical events (iii. 36), he prefixed to his his- 
meal sketch of the Cisalpine Galli an outline of 
» crography of the country which they occupied 
i, 14, &c.). This is the first attempt that we find 
& 4 geographical description that deserves the 
ane. Polybius (ii. 14) compares Italy to a triangle, 
'e apes of which is at the south, in the promontory 
(hick be calls Cocynthus. [Cocinrnus.] The base 
‘this triangle is the hill country along the foot of the 
Ups (Q Taw “AAwewr wapwpeia), which, beginning 
wm Massalia ( Afarseille) and the parts above the 
ariinian sea, extends without interruption to the 
teermost recess of the Adriatic; but it does not quite 
torh the Adriatic, for it stops short, and leaves a 
call smtervening space. At the base of this hill 
umtrr,en the south, lie the most northern plains of 
‘tay, which were the seat of the Gallic peoples. 
tew plains also form a triangular figure, the apex 
(etneh is at the junction of the Alps and Apennines, 
t far fram the Sardinian sea above Massalia. The 
cbern side of this triangle, which is formed by the 
ips, is 2200 stadia long; and the southern, which 
trmed by the Apennines, is 3600 stadia long. 
le ta-const of the Adriatic forms the base of the 
wegle, which from the city Seng to the northern 
ttrernity ef the Adriatic is 2500 stadia long. Conse- 
wotly, the text says, the whole circuit of these plains 
(nut far short of 10,000 stadia. The Ligustini 
Ligares) inhabit the Apennines, from the place 
vere they commence above Massalia and their junc- 
wewith the Alp. They inhabit both the slope 
wards the Tyrrhenian sea and the slope towards 
w fans; along the coast as fur as Pisae, the most 
tern city of the Tyrrbeni, and inland as far as 
vretuum (Areseo), where the Tyrrheni begin. 
wat te therm, the Umbri occupy both slopes of the | 
yennioes. At the place where the Apennines are 
‘aes 500 stadia from the Adriatic, they turn to the | 





exact; but it was the best known place on the coast 
between the Var and the Rhone. ‘The conclusion ix, 
that his knowledge of the western part of the basin 
of the Po was not very exact; but his general de- 
scription of the great plain is correct, and, with such 
means and maps as he had, it is good. [ALres.] 

This basin of the Po consists of a hill country, 
which lies at the base of the highest ranges, and of 
a plain country, a fact which Polybius had observed 
in his travels; for he says, “ On each side of the 
Alps, the side to the Rhodanus, and the side to the 
plains, the hilly and earthy (not rocky) parts, those 
towards the Rhone and the north, are inhabited by 
the Transalpine Galatae, and those towards the 

plains by the Taurisci and Agones, and several other 
Coban peoples.” The northern slope of the Apen- 
nines is formed by lateral branches, which run down 
from the axis of the mountain to the plain. Tho 
direction of these branches is shown by the nume- 
rous river valleys, from the Stura in the west, which 
flows into the Tanarus, which flows into the Po, to 
the streams which enter the sea about Ravenna, 
which town may be considered near the southern 
limit of the basin of the Po. The streains that flow 
from the Apennines south of Ravenna as far as the 
Aesis, which is a little south of Sena, run into the 
Adriatic, and are beyond the basin of the Po. The 
boundary between the plain and the hill country in 
the eastern part of the Po is marked pretty nearly 
by the road from Ariminum through Modena to 
Parma. 

On the north side of the Po, the valleys which lie 
within the hill country (7 wap@peia) along the base 
of the Alps have a general southern direction, as the 
course of the rivers shows by which they are drained, 
In several of these valleys there are deep, longi- 
tudinal depressions, into which the rivers flow at the 
north, and, filling them up, flow out from the south- 
ern extremity through the plain tothe Po. The de- 
pressions filled with water are the lakes of the sub- 
Alpine region, —Verbanus (Lago Maggiore), Larius 
(Lake of Como), Sebinus (Lago diseo), Benacus 
(Lago di Garda), and some smaller Jakes. The 
syuthern end of these lakes marks in a general way 


at and run through the middle of Italy. The | the limit of the hill country, and south of this limit 
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the great plain begins. The most eastern of these | entes are the people of Brizen, higher op ix > 
afHuents of the Vo is the Mincius, which flows | valley of the Adige. The Breani were sill faro+ 
through the great luke Benacus. <A ridge of hills ! north [Breunt] : they are incorrectiy pier! ot 
lies between this lake and the river Athesis (Adige), | some modern writers east of the Lago Mogy-rr. 
which descends from the Rhaetian Alps in a long East of the Athesis in the hill country th » 
valley, Which has a general southern direction. On | sition of the Medoaci was probably in te cyc 
reaching the plain, the Athesis turns SE. and E., | valleys of the two rivers named Medoacns or Meco 
and, running parallel to ene of the branches of the | acus; and in the mountains above the bead ¢ t» 
]’o, enters the Adriatic. The Athesis forms a na- | Adriatic were the Carni, a Celtic people.—ta um 
tural boundary in this great plum, and is the limit | were Celtae in these parts. [Carnt.} Toe care 
of Gallia Cisalpina, considered as the country of the | between the Adige and the Carni was Veta © 
Galli. The territory east of it, Venetia, or the coun- | the country of the Veneti, which is genera!)s ex¢.o91 
try of the Veneti, extended along the Adriatic to the | from the descriptions of Gallia Cisal pina in tie uc 
head of the gulf. [tis drained by numerous streams, | sense; and this is correct enough, for the low 
Whose upper courses are in narrow valleys in the | had no wars with the Veneti, and their wrren > 
wiountain region; and the lower part of their course | not teld us that they were Galli. This nam. iw 1 
is through the flat country which borders the coast | the oldest national names of Italy, has steve © 
of the Adriatic from Kavenna northwards to the bay | the present day. If the Veneti were Celtae o (a- 
of Tergeste (Trieste), The I’o, and the numerous | they belong to some very early micratha, of 
streains that enter the Adriatic through the plains | supposition that they were Celtae, is at bac & 
north of it, are described under their severa] names | probable as any other. The remark of Pim 
[Aruesis, Panus, &e.]. (ii. 17) as to their language, is not decisive <3 
The length of the great plain from Augusta Tauri- | the supposition of their being of Gallic « C-> 
norum (Torino) to the delta of the Po is above 200 | stock, Herodotus (¥. 9) had heard of the Brom 
miles; the breadth varies in different parts. Be- | or Eneti on the Adriatic, and he syeaks of Lex 
tween Bononia (Bologna) and Verona it is near 70} (i. 196) as Ilyrians, from which, even f & & 
miles wide. From the towers of Bologna, a man can | true, we can conclude nothing, except ths v 
see over this wide level as far as the Euganean hills | Eneti, who are probably the Veneti, were « 
at the back of Verona. Adriatic in the fifth century before oar era. 52> 
Gallia Cisalpina, as already observed, has a nar- | (p. 212) gives two traditions about the Veet: or 
row meaning, if we linit the term to the parts which | that they were from the Armoric Veveti 2 (a 
were occupied by the Galli. ‘There is no doubt that | and another that they were from the Paphhe ca? 
the Romans first used it as a general name for North | Heneti, In another place (p. 195) he bas a spor 
Italy, without fixing its meaning exactly, though | remark on this matter: he says, “ I tisink thst 
they meant by it the country of the Cisalpine Galli. | Veneti of Transalpine Gallia were the parvnt sxt 4 
Afterwards they gave the name to all the basin of | the Veneti on the Hadnatic, for nearly all the m¢ 
the Po, and included in it at least so much of the | the Celtae who are in Italy, here migrated ts? 
hill country as they had subdued ; but the people | from the country beyond the Alps, like the Boe w= 
within the Alps (Inalpini) and on the Italian side | the Senones; but on account of the savese+ ¢ 
were not subdued ull the time of Augustus. name (some) say that they are Paphareas 
The following are the chief Alpine tribes of Gallia | However, I do not speak positively, for w = 
Cisalpina, proceeding from west to east. The Le- | matters probability is sufficient.” Ths post 
pontii were both on the north and on the south side | contains a good deal. First. it states that near; & 
of the Alps, in the country that lies between the | the Celtae of Italy came from the country bt 
sources of the Rhodanus, Rhenus, and Ticinas. The | the Alps, which implies that there were sane lea 
Focunates were probally on the west side of the | who did not come froma Transal pine Galhs; sea". 
Lace Maggiore ; the Mesiates, at the north end of | be means to say, that the Veneti are Celtae. f& 
the like, and the Isarei, on the south-east side. | savs, * nearly all the rest of the Celtae,” wurh 
The Genatni are placed by some writers on the north- | plies that the Veneti were Celtae. Beside. ¢ '* 
east side of the Magciore. About the lake Larius, | were not Celtae, but something else, he max >* 
or Como, in the south part, were the Orobii, in whose | have supposed that they were descendacs < 
country Caesar established the Latin colony of No- | Transalpine Veneti, His text clearly mass OM 
vuin Comum. The Culicones [Cuttcongs] were | they were Celtae. His argument for ther T= 
on the NE. side of the Inke of Como; and the } alpine origin is not worth much. We mich! ;s* ® 
Vennones are supposed to be the inhabitants of the | well suppose these Italian Veneti to be the 
Valteline. The Suanctes and Rugusci seem to have , genitors of the Transalpine Veneti ; for, as Beit 
been in the hills north of Bergomum (Bergamo). | says, “in a very long time any thing my [te 
The Camuni [Cament], a tribe akin to the Luganei, | place.” oe 
were in the upper valley of the Ollius (Oglio); and | — Polybius (ii. 17) enumerates the priveij a 
the Euganei, an old Italian people, were situated, | tribes, for he does not protess to mention al], man woot 
in the historical times, about the lake Benacus | to east; and first, those on the north side of the PF be 
(Garda) and about Edram (/dro). The Stoni, | He places the Lai and Lebecii or Laeni and Lea 
inentioned by Pliny, may, perhaps, be somewhere | about the sources of the Po, which is mt '#T 
north of the Benacus. The warlike nation of the | precise. Probably they did not extend farther as 
Rhaeti, who gave name toa part of the High Alps, | than the Ticinus, Polybius only mentions O* » 
were eust of the Lepontii, but only a small part | lassi once (Frag. xxxiv. 10), and he describes m= 
could be within the limits of Italy, The valley of | of the passes over the Alps as Iving thrust = 
the Adize, which forms one of the great roads into | country. They were north of the Laevi ami Jos 
Italy from the basin of the Danube, contained the | in the valley of the Duria Major, the Val ¢-taes 
Tridentini, whose position is determined by that of | in which was the subsequent Keman select 4 
Tridentuin (Zrento) on the Adige; and the Brix- | Augusta Praetoria, and lower down at the cat 
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‘the valley was Eparedia, also a Roman settlement ; 
el, xcording to Pliny (iii. 17), a Gallic name. 
bere is Do evidence that the Salassi were Celtae, 


ough the want of evidence does not prove that | 


ey were pot. They were mountaineers, not inha- 
cents of the plains, They took no part in the 
are of the Cisalpine Galli against Rome; and they 
em not subdued till the time of Augustas, though 
peeedit, at the southern entrance of the great 
ciey, was settled before that time. [Eronepta.] 


«xt to the Laevi and the Libicii were the Isombri, | 


* Insubres, between the hill country and the Po. 
iver eastern limit seems to have been the Addua 
Séda); amd their chief city, Mediclannm, had a 
sli game, but its cricin is unknown. There is a 
was confusion in the MSS. about the nam» of 
w pewple, In the passace already quoted from 
tybins (ii. 16), where he descnbes the Apennines 
mi te the Ligurians as occupied by Umbri, three 
Me. (ed. Bekker) have Isombri instead of Umbri; 
a in ui. 86 one MS, has Isombri. But in both 
iseges the Umbri are meant. Another form of 
* rame, Sambri, has been mentioned, which occurs 
Mrate, Editors generally take great pains to 

rid of all these troublesome varieties, and to 
‘ie them to uniformity. The forms Insobares, 
webri, are stated to be the forms in Polybius by 
planes (¢. ¢.); and the form Insobri cecurs in 
# Fragments of Polvbius, but this does not prove 
atitwas his genuine form. In the Roman form 
subres, the @ does not seem to be a radical part 
the mune, and e@nubr is the real element. There 
te authority for the existence of a tribe in Gallia 
‘led Insubres, except the passhge of Livy already 
tel; and this name ought to be excluded from the 


” of Transalpine Gallia. The Isombri are an 
aaa people, args govt qrigin nothing is known ; 
i ther were Galli. 


The Cenomani or Gonomani, as Polybias writes 
* tome, were due east of the Isombri along the 
* and their eastern limit was probably the Adige; 
we do not know whether they occupied the 
untry between the Lower Adige and the Po. Mantua 
cult lie within their territory, and Cremona, the 
™ Roman setthement north of the Po (s.c. 218), 
* choice of which may have been determined in 
me measure by the friendly relations between the 
mans and the Cenomani at that time. Verona, 
wt of the Adige, is named by Livy as one of the 
ts of the Cenomani, which is certainly not true, 
os the territory of the Cenomani extended some 
vtanee enst of the Adige; for this river is a natural 
"3 political boundary. Brixia was one of the 
wr of the Cenomani, and there may be no reason 
cugbt that Bergomum was one also. The northern 
tt of the Cenornani was the hill country of the 
aan, 

The trikes on the south of the Po were also all 
tie plain. The most western were the Ananes 
‘det. it. 17), whom Polybius, the only author who 
thes them, describes as abont the Apennine, by 


uch be means the base of the hills. They are) 


‘reese anknown. Their neighbours on the east 
we the Baii, Polybius (ii. 32) speaks of Anamares, 


‘» have been identified with the Ananes; but the | 


om is different enough, and Polybins places the 
‘emares in Gallia Transalpina near Massilia. The 


u cecapied the country along the south side of | 


* Po to the foot of the Apennines, and the northern 
wea of these mountains. Their limits can only be 
jcwsimated to by mentioning the towns within 
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| their territory. Bononia, originally called Felsina, 
, when it was an Etruscan city, was one of them, and 
Mutina and Parma were two others. Placentia, near 
the junction of the Trebia and the Po, may have been 
within their limits; if it was not, we must place it 
| in the country of the Ananes. East of the Boti were 
_ the Lingones, “towards the Adriatic” (Polybius). 
This would place them in the low flat land east of 
| Medena and Bologna, in the Ferrarese, a country 
that cannot be inhabited without keeping up the 
canals and embankments any more than many parts 
of the Netherlands. If the Lingones really main- 
tained themselves in this place, they must have been 
an industrious people. We know nothing at all of 
their history in Italy, except what a modern writer 
SAYS, founding his remark on Livy (v. 35), that the 
Lingones came into Italy with the Boii, and probably 
shared all their ondertakings and their fate, since 
there is no other special mention of them. A man 
| who has the gift of reason would come to a different 
conclusion: that the Lingones shared neither the 
undertakings nor the fate of the Boii. They were in 
| their marshes, keeping out the water and looking 
after their hogs and beasts, and the Romans would 
net touch such people till all the rest were subdued. 
The last tribe was the Senones, “ on the sea ” ( Poly- 
bius), The limits of the Senones cannot be exactly 
defined. The river Aesis may have been their 
southern limit, Strabo (p. 217) says that the Acsis 
was originally the boundary of Gallia Cisalpina 
(evrds xedtixt), and afterwards the river Rubico, 
Thus we see that these Gallic nations, with whom 
the Romans had so long a struggle, were all inha- 
| bitants of the plains, and only of those parts of the 
hilly region which are contiguous to the plains; but 
not a hill people, nor mountaineers. Only two na- 
tions make a great figure among them, the Isombri 
and the Boii. There is no evidence that the Isombri 
came from Gallia Transalpina; and very little to con- 
nect the Boii with this Gallia. These facts are worth 
the consideration of a future historian of ancient Italy. 
Niebuhr, who rejects Livy's account of the time of 
these Cisalpine Galli settling in Italy, supposes them 
to have crossed the Alps only some ten or twenty 
years before they took Rome, and he affirms this on 
the authority of Polytbius. Diodorus certainly places 
the passage of these Galli over the Alps (xiv. 113) 
immediately before the capture of Kome; but we 
cannot infer from Polybius at what time he suppesed 
these Cisalpine Galli to have crossed the Alps. He 
says nothing of ten or twenty years, for he knew 
nothing of the time, and like a prudent man he 
leaves the thing as obscure as he found it. ‘The 
true conclusion is, that we know nothing at all of 
the Gallic setthements in North Italy; and yet there 
were Galli there, and the country which they oocu- 
pied was Gallia in Italy, We cannot suppose that 
the Galli exterminated all the people of the plains 
which they got posseasion of. If any were left, they 
would be Umbri; for as to the Tuscans, they, pro- 
bably, during their possession of the Po country, 
lived in strong towns, and made sumebedy else cul- 
tivate the ground for them. There is one remarkable 
| place in the country, Spina, an Hellenic settiement 
| near the sea, and perhaps on the southern branch of 
| the Po, What effect it bad on the civilisation of Cis- 
| 
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alpine Gallia, we do not know; and, indeed, it may 
have been at an early period reduced to insignifi- 
cance. It was fixed in a hke position with respect 
to inland Galli and barbarons trilxs with the Pho 
| cacan town of Massalia, on the south coast of Trans 
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alpine Gallia; but it had a Jess fortunate and less 
Urilliant history, (Strab. v. p. 214.) 

The other tribes in the plain of the Po, which 
have not yet been spoken of, are Ligurians, or else 
tribes of unknown origin. Polybius (ii. 15) has 
already mentioned Taurisci and Agones as inhabiting 
the hill country in the basin of the Po, He does not 
say that they were Galli, but he seems to mean that 
they were. There were Taurisci in the Gallic army 
at the great battle near the Telaino. (Polyb. ii. 28.) 
After mentioning these Taurisei, Polybius adds that 
the Ligustini inhabit both sides of the Apetnines. 
As he places the junction of the Alps and Apen- 
nines considerably north, and describes the position 
of the Taurisci in the terms already stated, he may 
intend te place them a great way to the east, and 
they may be a people belonging to the Taurisci of 
Noricum, If this is true, it shows that the Cisalpine 
Galli in their contests with the Romans got help 


tron other Galli besides those within the limits of | 


Gallia Transalpina as determined by the Romans. 
Jt is at least certain, notwithstanding the sinilarity 
of name, that Polvbius, when he speaks of the Tan- 
risci dees not mean the Taurini, whom he places in 
the west part of the basin of the Po, in the higher 
part of the river (iii. 60). We might infer from Po- 
Ivbius that the Taurini were not Galli; and Strabo (p. 
204) and other authorities distinctly state that they 
were Ligures. Their chief town, afterwards Anu- 
gusta Taurinorum (Torino), determines their position 
in x general way, which is all that is necessary here. 
In that angle of the Po which is drained by the 


Stura and other branches of the Tanarus were the | 


Varenni, whose Jiunts Pliny (ili. 16) extends to 
Mons Vesulus. Their chief town was afterwards 
Augusta Vagiennorun (ene). [Aveusra Vaci- 
EXNonuM.} East of the Vaziennt were the Sta- 
ticlli, one of whose places, Aquae Statiellae, is the 
modern Aegei in the valley of the Bormida, None 
of these Ligurian tribes in the basin of the Po belong 
to Gallia Cisalpina in its limited sense of the coun- 
try of the Galli; but they were included in the poli- 
tier! Gallia Cisalpina of a later period, together with 
Liguria soath of the Apennines. As Ligurians 
however they are properly treated under that naine. 
We cannot fix the limit between the Ligures and 
Ananes onthe south side of the Po. It was probably 
west of the Trebia, and certainly east of the Ta- 
narus. Nor can we fix the limit between the Li- 
cures and Galli on the north side of the Po ; but it 
seems likely that the Duria Major may have been the 
init. 

Hannibal arrived in the north of Italy b.c. 218, 
with his forces diminished and weakened by a long 
march and the passage over the Alps. Before he 
reached Italy the Bott and bisubres took up arms 
and invaded the lands of Placentia and Cremona, 
The Roman triumviri, who had come to mark out 
the allotinents, Hed to Mutina, where they were be- 
sieved by the Galli, (Liv. xi. 25; Polyb. iii, 40.) 
L. Manlius, who was hurrying to Mutina to relieve 
the Komans there, Jost many of his men from the 
attacks of the Galli in his march through the fo- 
rests, but at last he made his way to Tanetum near 
the Po, where some Cenomani from Brixia came to 
hin. Manlius was also jomed at Tanctum by the 
ptaetor C. Atihus, who was sent to his aid. 

Thoush Hannibal bad prepared the Italian Galli 
for lis arrival, and relied on them for the suecess of 
his invasion, be was coldly received at first. The 
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the Roman side; and the Boii atd Insutrs res 
kept in check by the presence of the consu f’, 1r- 
nelius Scipio. The victory of Hannita! at the T- 
cinus, though it was only a fight between ano, 
determined the disposition of bis warenpr ccs. 
and from this time the Galli followed hin tires: 
his Italian campaigns. In the battle on te Ts 
there were still Cenomani on the Roman se (Lo 
xxi. 55), who foucht against the otber Gai > 
were with Hannibal. Tie Carthagiuan +e 
battle of the Trebia, with little les af hs lena 
and Libyan soldiers. His Gallic auxiianes bea 
great nuinber of men. When he ermsed the 4s-- 
nines he had a large body of Gaili with hin, = = 
required all the pradence of this great coumucwe 
keep his turbulent. discontented auxicane 5 cw. 
The Galli, however, served him weli m te == 
battle at the Trasymene Jake (#.c. 217). ami ue 
at Cannae (B. c. 216), where 4000 of tber ke — 
more than two-thirds of the whole loss on tur 
thaginian side. (Polyb. iii, 117.) 

Though the victory of Cannae bracht m: / 
the Southern Italians to the side of Hansa oe 
were not like the desperate fighters who lait #* 
him from the banks of the Po, and of wxom us 
now lost the greater part without be:ng able b -> 
fresh supplies. He never could reovver be oe ~ 
nication with North Italy after he bad ret = 
south, The Romans turned their aru a+ 
Gallia Cisalpina, both to punish the retuitec st 
and to cut Hannibal off from cetting rerus + 
Postamius (B.C. 216), consul desicuatas, "2 
over the Apennines into the country of the bs. = 
he and nearly all his army perished 9 we 7 
forest called Litana, which was soues er @ ~ 
northern slope of the Apennines whoch lok: 6 
basin of the Po. The story is told br Lic. "= 
marvellous circumstances of exacgeTation. fo’ 
founded on some small truth (xxni. 24) Tle 
sul’s head was cut off by the Boit; ani to s— 
being cleaned, was lined with gold, ater 
fashion, and used as a cup in their crest ht. 4 


‘solemn occasions. This barbaric practice « & 


Galli was not so inhuman as Koman supe > “F 
the year before at Rome they had bune «4 
vestal virgin who was accused of uneasttr: 
among the extraordinary religious ceremous [ 
formed after their great defeat at Cannae thet = 
a Gaul male and female, and a Groek max & * 
male, alive, in a stone vault in the v#-a24— 
(Liv. xxii. 57.) oe: 
Hannibal was stil] in South Italy in B.c 205.77 
eleven years after he bad crossed the Alps. E & 
tempted to open his communicatiua mtb \°5 
Italy by his brother Hasdrubal, who marcea °°, 
Spain through Gallia and crossed over the Ate 
the hasin of the Po, by the roate that ke S55 
had taken. Hasdrubal had been jorne! in (aa 7 
the Arverni, —the warlike people uf toe Le 
—and by other Gallic and Alpine totes ( L-2™ 
89); and he got recruits from the Ciaija® 44 
One of the consuls, M. Livins Salivatot. 2) * 
sent to oppose bim, posted himseif pear te >" | 
stream Metaurum, which flows from te ao 
Apennines into the Adriatic betweea Pisacrrt 
Sena, The other consul, C, Clauciss Nem 2? | 
watching Hannibal in the south, intervepted 8° | 
from Hasdrubal to Hannibal. He sa¥ the all 
of letting the two brothers unite ther fierce, & ies 
deteriined to prevent it, He harmed te be 2°? 


Ceaomani, Veneti, and some of the Ligures, were on | with a division of his army, and jained bs 84 = 
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HasirsSe] was campediest Sr foo. ent te Toi: Sie 
jest duspeettian of bes oeegs Sass de sient. Boome 
the might wine of the Sinmece. Wier: Sem om - 
mawied bes packers seen, Eawcmuna wri Se et 
his own ef, —20f ss ers wecume fe Set 
tem, as becacee Re ezoemet Sat Se Zuma waret 
then. (On the banks of ae Memerum se drat 
oe fol saeGSecen fer Tosrmerss et Commu 
Tie corny was siaarttet re spews = at = 
cunpete Vas the trier cust Lomi ecwet seme 
Lezures amd Cisacpeme (Gal. wie cer taut ek see 
ics (oe bette or bet eecaces Seen cae swat ca Re oF 


wdhut being f40wec: * Let sume ceTun” 2 
ool, “ te be the sememgrers uf ite eteur- + ofa 
edd ogmeter” Leimri fo cece 


im the som be ort ns tee ute 
toon he Cartacman micpecs, et Sam 
abul maght hawe me demoe ate oe Iter s ane. 

The Cartharimcees mde aoe ter ame ast efit 
sal the Kumars thownrt Nera cay ih ue eun- 
ber ac DRS, che Goes er oe war 
Mago, the soe af Heres ace mt oe Lat 
vast sod second Gea were tie aul fr get c 
bo Bere alse Macy meeecei teen fee scr 
foun, Carthage, 6f80) cdeere. 810) seremet. ant 
eres ciepéanta, @ lacte sum af money we ure De 
wth, and orders te eve om Gewarcis Eome at ct 
Hsarabal. 
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narrative of the Roman historian admits the obsti- 
nate resistance of the Galli, of whom 14,000 fell, and 
1092 of the fuot were taken prisoners. The mention 
of the exact number of the captives is curious (Liv. 
xxxv. 5), and Livy probably had good authority for 
it. The number of prisoners could be ascertained, 
for they would be sold. The Romans also counted 
their loss in this battle by thousands. 

The complete subjugation of this brave people was 
accomplished by the consul P.Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
(n.c. 191), a cruel man, who slangbtered the Boii 
without merey, and made it one of the grounds for 
claiming a triumph that he had left only children and 
old men alive. (Liv. xxxvi. 40.) In the triumph of 


Scipio a great quantity of the precious metal appeared, | 


Like most uncivilised people, and civilised too, as they 
are called, the Boii were fond of gold ornaments. They 
had also bronze vessels and silver vessels, which 
they made themselves, and not without skill, for the 
nation has always excelled in ingenuity, and shown 
an aptitude for all works of taste. They must have 
become a very different people in their habits from 
the Gallic invaders whom Polybius describes. The 
brutal consul led in his triumph, all tozether, the 
nobles of the Boii and the horses that he had taken 
from them. The nation had surrendered (“* sese de- 
diderunt"), according to Roman phrase ; and about 
halt the land was dyclared the property of the Roman 
people. This was the end of the nationality of the 
Loi in Italy, The survivors are said to have left 
the country. [Bou.} In p.c. 189 the Romans 
made Bononia a Latin colony (Liv. xxxvii. 57), and 
six years later the Roman colonies (Liv. xxxix. 55) 
of Parma and Mutina were settled. Polybius incer- 
rectly speaks of Mutina asacolonyin p.c, 218. The 
name of the Senones had been etfaced Jong ago; the 
Boit now disappeared, and of the Linzones we know 
nothing, nor of the Ananes. The whole of Gallia Cis- 
padana was Roman. In Gallia Transpadana there 
were no enemies except the Insubres, who, next to 
the Boii, had made the most vigorous resistance to 
Rome ; but they had taken no part in the last wars, 
and they were now quict. The perfidious Cenomani 
were long since the slaves of the Romans, and the 
Veneti never cave them any trouble. 

It is generally supposed that Gallia Cisalpina was 
male a province upm the conquest of the Boii, R.c. 
191. But though a great part of the basin of the 
Po was now brought under Roman dominion, and 
colonies were planted, we have no account of a regular 
provincial administration being established, In fact, 
the Kumans dealt with their conquered countries in 
different ways, according to circumstances. Gallia 
Cisalpina was a Roman province, in one sense, long 
before noc. 191, for every practor or consul who was 
commissioned by the senate to carry on war there, 
had it for the tite as his “ provincia,” the field of 
his operations. However, the making of the great 
road, called the Via Flaminia, from Rome to Ariminum, 
and the Via Aemilia from Placentia to Ariminum 
(b,c. 187), proves that the Romans were now 
rettling in the country, and it must have had some 
kind of administration. A road was also made from 
Bononia across the Apennines to Arretium. (Liv. 
xxxix. 1,2: Strab. p.217,) Bat the limits of this 
provincial administration were less than those of the 
Cisalpine Gallia of Caesar's time. The conqnest of 
the Lizurians, both these in the plains of the Po, 
and those in the motintains, was not yet completed ; 
but. these industrious, brave people were incessantly 
attacked by the Romnans. ‘The cunsal, M. Popillius, 
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made war on the Statielli, near Carrstam (ne 17 T4 
and sold the people and their property. rach thew 
had never attacked the Romans. The seni. b= 
ever, made amends for this monstroas iniuter a 
far as they could, by an order for restoring the pe e 
to their hberty, and giving back what cuaid * i <2, 
of their goods; an order which we mar be ovtax 
could onty be imperfectly executed. (Liv. 1a 7.22) 
It was probably froma B.c. 109, whea M. Aetie> 
Scaurus made the read from Pisae, pas Lan, oe 
the Apennines to Dertona, that we mar date tor 
subjugation of the Lirures, The Licunan omsco 
was certainly a separate province, in the Reva: 
military sense, for some time after the fina] dts ¢ 
the Boii, (Liv. xli. 1, 10.) 

In n.c. 186, 12,000 Transalpine Galli cresei 
Alps into Venetia. Probably they came cows 
valley of the Adige. They began to bold a tr 
near the site where Aquileia afterwards swxd.  T» 


| Roman consul Marcellus (8. 0, 183) cave them t+ 


to quit. He took from them the implemerts ‘et 
they had seized in the country, and what thet La 
brought with them. These poor people sent ~are 7 
their namber humbly to state their case to the Rocan 
senate: poverty had compelled them to cts ux 
Alps, and they had chesen an uninbaktet spt 
where they had settled without troutiing apy>«'t 
and they had begun to build a town, whoch was 
proof that they had not come to plotter. To 
were told that they must quit Italy, and ther thon 
would be restored to then, They quietly pact: & 
their moveables and crossed the Alps under the 2- 
spection of three Roman cominissionen, who 9c 
well received by the Trunsalpine Galli, So bamt 
was this warlike nation, that the Transalpire civ 
affected to complain of the great lenity that ‘0 
Romans had shown to a body of men who, wits 
permission of their nation, had dared to intra’ + 
Roman groand, (Liv. xxxix. 54.) The eonsa) Me- 
cellus now asked permission of the senate, whri + 
got, to lead his legions into Istna At the =: 
time the Romans founded the Latin eker + 
Aquileia, in the same year that they sent ndoc 
to Parma and Mutina. Thus they secured ao 
sition at the head of the culf of Venice, what t* 
carefully maintained, to check the inronds ef & 
barians on that side of Italy, and to extend Cr: 
own dominion to the east of the gulf. Inne. | 
3000 Transalpine Galli crossed the Alp 
ably, and begged the consul, Q. Fulvias Fa™ 
and the senate to allow them to settle in las 
subjects of the Roman people ; bat the senate om 
them to quit the country, and the consul reid 
instructions to punish the leaders of the emzno* 
We do not know from what part these men am 
whether from Transal pine Gallia, as limited by o>" 
in his Commentaries, or from the coantry mr! & 
the eastern Alps. But, if we consider the s / 
Gallia as it was in Caesar's time, whea the pt 
were oppressed by the rich, and the enitivater £4 
soil was a serf, we can easily understand whst ov" 
these men to seek for a new home. 

We know very little of the history of Gallia Cos 
pina as a Roman province. Jt was rapist %¢ 
with Romans, and became one of the met 04 
of the Koman possessions. An instance of the 94 
exercise of power by the consni C, Cane * 
recorded when he held the provinee (6 1" 
The ambassadors of a Gallic pmnoe, Cine. ! 
iionntaincer, complained to the senate that (¢* 
had invaded the country of the Aljine peop, " 
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were Soci of the Romans, and carried off many 
thusands into slavery. The consul filled his pockets 
by selling his prisoners. He was no better than a 
turbarous African chief, who catches men, and sells 
them to the white man of Europe or America. 
A like instance of gross injustice occurred at a later 
tune (p.c. 44), when D, Brutus, then governor of 
Cisalpine Gallia, led his men against the people in 
the Alps (inalpini), to please his soldiers, and 
weare their fidelity. (Cic. ad Fam, xi. 4.) The 
wnate declared their willingness to hear the evidence 
arainst Cassius, when he returned from Macedonia, 
ehere he then was. Bat in the mean time they 
got nd of their troublesome complainants by hand- 
“me presents, and allowing them to purchase ten 
berses and take them out of Italy. (Liv. xliii, 7.) 
The peace of Cisalpine Gallia was not disturbed 
ayaa, except in B.©. 10), when the Cimbri came 
mer the Eastern Alps, and crossed the Adige. 
They were defeated by Marius and Catulus in the 
rreat battle near Vercellae. 

(Gallia Cisalpina remained quiet during the Social 
War, and it was probably to reward the people for 
their fidelity that the consul Cn. Pompeius was em- 
jevered, wn, c. 89, by a Lex Pompeia to give the 
political condition called Jus Latii or Latinitas to 
le towns north of the Po. Asconius, who is the 
vitherity for this, does not say that the Latinitas 
fas given to all the towns north of the Po; but it is 
rebable that it was. He remarks that Pormpeius 
“ not establish new colunies, but gave this Jus 
atiite the towns which existed. The Latinitas 
lived the Transpudani in a middle position between 
oman Cives and Peregrini, for those who had filled 
\magistratus in the towns that had the Latinitas 
wguired thereby the Roman civitas. This new 
unttas or Jus Latii is a different thing from the 
enaer condition of the towns of Latium and the 
4tinae coloniae. The Roman colonies (colonise 
um Romanoram) consisted only of Roman citi- 
“ox, and they were Roman communities. Latinae 
soiae might be composed either of Roman citizens 
r of Latini; bat a Roman citizen who joined a 
aina colonia in order to get a house and land, 
et bis eivitas ; and these Latinae coloniae were 
weet as Latin communities. The Lex Julia, 
-©. 90, after the Social War had broken out, gave 
«¢ Konan civitas to all the Nomen Latinum, that 
, tall such towns of Latium as were not already 
mnieipia or coloniae ; and to all the Latin colonies 
ittaly. Thus all the Latinae coloniae became 
Gmepia; and when it is said that the Latinitas or 
« Latii was given by Cn. Pompeius to the Trans- 
wiani, it means to those towns which were not 
atiaae coloniae. The new political condition of 
ow Transpadani was expressed by this term 
itinitas or Jus Latii; and accordingly the word 


vini now received a new signification, designating | 


case of people in a certain legal condition, and 
neg mo reference to a particular country and 
eer he, 

it is not stated by any ancient authority what 
uw done with the inhabitants of Gallia south of the 
, When the Transpadani received the Latinitas ; 


& we cannot refuse to accept Savigny's conjecture, | 


veh he supports by the strongest arguments, that 
ry received the Roman civitas; and it may be, as 
eappeses, by virtue of the same Lex Pompria. 
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! votes; and therefore a large part of Gallia had the 
civitas at this time, and it must have been given 
| either in B. c. 89, or between bn. c. 89 and B. c. 65. 
But there occurred no occasion between these two 
dates for giving new political rights to Cisalpine 
Gallia, so far as we know; and there was a good 
reason for giving them after the close of the Social 
War. The conclusion, then, of Savigny is this; “In 
B.C. 89 the towns of the Cispadan regions became 
Roman municipia, and the Transpadani became 
Latinae coloniae. We must except Placentia, Cre- 
mona, and Bononia, which, being old Latinae coloniae, 
were changed into municipia by the Lex Julia 
(s.c. 90); also Mutina and Parma, which, being 
old Roman coloniae, underwent no change in their 
condition; we must also except Eporedia in Gallia 
Transpadana, which must have belonged to the one 
or the other of these two classes, for we do not 
_ know whether it was a Roman or a Latin colonia.” 
This explains why Mutina is called by Cicero (Phil. 
v.9)a colonia. It was in its origin a colonia, and 
might always be called so; but in Cicero's time it 
was a Roman town, and a municipium in the sense 
of that period. Cicero also calls Placentia a muni- 
cipium, and he calls it so correctly, for such it was 
in his time; but it was originally a Latina colonia, 

There is a passage of Swetonius (Caes. c. 8) in 
| which he says that Caesar, when he was quaestor in 
| Spain (n. c. 66), left it sooner than he ought to have 
| dann, in order to visit the Latinae coloniae, who 
were agitating about the civitas, This is explained 
by Savigny to refer to the Transpadani, In the 
following year (Dion Cass. xxxvii. 9) the censors 
could net agree whether they should admit the 
Transpadani as cives or not ; which is another proof 
that the people south of the Po had the civitas, 
It was again talked of in n.c. 51, as we infer from 
the letters of Cicero (ad Att. v. 2, ad Fam. viii. 
1), when they are rightly explained. Finally, in 
B.C. 49, Caesar, after crossing the Rubicon, gave 
the Transpadani the eivitas. (Dion Cass. xli. 36.) 
Thus the towns of the Transpadani became muni- 
cipia, except Cremona, Aquileia, and Eporedia, 
which were already municipia by virtue of the Lex 
Julia. When it is said that the towns of Gallia 
Cisalpina became municipia, we must understand 
this of course only of the Jarger towns: the smaller 
places were attached to the large towns, and de- 
pended on them. During Caesar's government of 
Gallia Cisalpina he added a body of colonists, some 
of whom were Greeks, to the inhabitants of Comum, 
and put them on the same footing as the former in- 
habitants, (Strab. p. 212.) Appian (B. C. ii. 26), 
states that Caesar established Novum Comum, and 
gave it the Latinitas; and he shows that he under- 
stood what he was speaking about, for he says, 
“ Those who discharged an annual magistracy there 
became Roman citizens, for this is the effect of the 
| Latinitas.” Caesar's encinies at Rome took a mali- 
cious pleasure in treating a magistrate of Comum 
as if he were not a Roman citizen, intending by this 
to insult Caesar, Suetonius (Coes. c. 28) says 
that it was by virtue of a Rogatio Vatinia that 
Caesar gave the civitas to the people of Comum, 
He may be mistaken about the civitas, but Caesar 
no doubt acted under sume lex, 

The limit of Gallia Cisalpina on the south-east, 
during Caesar's proconsulate, was the Rubico ; and 








appears from Cicero (ad Att. i, 1, p.c. 65), | it was this circumstance that made his crossing the 


at Gallia, which means all Cisalpine Gallia, had 


river with his troops into Italy equivalent to treason 


mat influence over the elections at Rome by their | against the state. The boundary on the west side 


vol. L 
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is fixed at the Macra (Magra), which enters the 
seaa little west of Luna. Some (Sizonins, de Ant. 
Jur. Ialiae, i. c. 22) would extend the boundary to 
the Arnus, Polybius certainly (ii, 15) extends the 
Ligurian territery to the neighbourhood of Pisae, 
yet not to the Arno; for Pisae was an Etrusean city. 
But the boundary of Liguria, in the time of Augus- 
tus, was the Macra; and on the Gallic frontier the 
boundary was the Varus (Var): and this may have 
been so when Caesar was procousul of Gallia, In 
the NE. the province extended at least to Aquileia. 
Caesar had Gallia Cisalpina and Ilyricum as lis 
provinces, besides Transalpina Gallia. Liguria was 
certainly within his province. At Aquileia he had 
three legions at the commencement of the Helvetic 
War (8. ¢. 58), which he carried over the Alps with 
him. (B. Gi. 10.) Aquileia was in the country of 
the Carni, but it was at this time within the pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gallia; and this explains Livy 
(xl. 34), when he says that Aquileia was in the 
Ager Gallorum, which he might say in a certain 
sense, Venetia was of course in the province of 
Galha Cisal pina, 


Sigonius makes the Formio (Risone), a little south 
of Tergeste, the boundary of Gallia Cisalpina in 
this part ; bat the boundary probably was not fixed. 
If the province included Istria, into which the pro- 
consuls of Cisalpine Gallia had carried their arms, 
we may perhaps extend the limit here as faras the 
river Arsia (Arse), which was at a later time the 
boundary of Italia. But there is no evidence to 
show how far the civitas was extended when the 
Transpadani became Roman citizens ; it must have 
extended to Aquileia, or further, but we know 
nothing about this. Caesar generally passed the 
winter in North Italy during his Gallic wars, and 
he used to hold the conventus at this season, (B. GC. 
i. 54, vi. 44.) Gallia Cisalpina, therefore, at this 
time had its division into conventus, like Sicily, and 
Hispania and Lusitania at a later time ; but we do 
not know the names of the conventus, nor the divi- 
sions of the country for judicial and administrative 
purposes, The proconsul had the complete civil 
power in his hands. 

Even after B.c. 49, when Gallia Cisalpina had 
the civitas, and co. sisted of Roman communities 
organised after Homan fashion, there was still one 
exception, ‘The towns had no IL. vir juri dicundo, 
or inagistrates for the administration of justice. The 
proconsul had the general administration of justice, 
which he exercised either in his own person, or by 
praefecti, to whom he delegated his authority, “The 
towns were consequently here, on the whole, in a like 
condition with the single praefecturae elsewhere, 
which however were not numerous ; with this ex- 
ception, that they had not, hke the prefecture, sepa- 
rate practects, bat the proconsul was the general 
pracfectus for the whole province. Only one place, 
Mutina, was a real practectura, The praetor did 
not exercise jurisdiction there, but a praefectus juri 
dicundo was sent from Rome.” (Savigny.) 

After the dictator's murder, noc. 44, D. Brutus, 
one of his friends and assassins, held the province of 
Gallia Cisalpina, as governor, by the authority of the 
senate. He was beseiged in Mutina by M. Antonius; 
amd in the spring of noc. 43 the battle took place, 
before Mautina, in which the consuls Hirtins and 
Pansa fell, Cicero, in his Philippics, still speaks 


It seems from a passage in the | 
eighth book of the Gallic War (B. G. viii. 24), that | 
Caesar considered Terzeste (T'rteste) to be in Gallia 
Togata ; or at least the author of this book did. | 
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of the Provincia Gallia to the end of Apri. nc. 43. 
In the autumn of p.c. 43 the last prrenal 
Gallia Cisalpina, D, Bratas, was canzht and pa! 1 
death by order of M. Antonius. No governor of Ce 
alpine Gallia was again appointed. Thon Case 
(xlviii. 12) speaks of Galatia Togata, as be call © 
in the year n.c. 41, as being already inciodd o 
Italia; “so that no one, on the pretext af havinc t# 
government there, could maintain troops om the soctl 
side of the Alps.” This seems to iroply an arrance 
ment made between Octavianns and M. Antocs 
From this time the name Italia, which in the » 
pular language had sometimes been exteoie! & 
Gallia Cisalpina, as already observed, com preienc 
all the country south of the Alpe. 

A lex was enacted for the regulation of the an- 
diction in Gallia Cisalpina, which is termed the Ln 
de Gallia Cisalpina. A considerable part of it © 
found A, p. 1760, in the ruins of Veleia, ant it > 
preserved in the Museum at Parma. The dsr 4 
its enactment was probably soon after Bc. 4. T+ 
name of the lex is now generally admitted to be 0 
Lex Rubria, or Lex Rubria de Gallia Crain 
though some critics do not think that the nam « 
the proposer of the lex is known. In his fimt «or 
on this subject Savigny doubted about the proprrtr 
of calling this lex the Lex Rubria, and he abo «- 
posed the object of the lex to be to give diretow 
to the newly established magistrates in (allia as 
procedure. In the additions to his original exar ¥ 
has expressed himself perfect]y satisfied with Pacts + 
explanation of the purpose of the lex, ami 
derives froin this explanation satisfactory emicer 
that the true name of the lex is Lex Rabra 1 
purpose of the lex is important for the undenta 
ing of the municipal organisation of Italy undet “¥ 
empire. 

In the Digest we find the jorisdiction of the max- 
cipal magistrates limited in two ways: firs. by“ 
amount of the sum of money or matter in cep 
secondly, by the fact that they had the powers #1. 
belonged to the proper jurisdictio only, and net too 
which were comprised in the imperiam. The s@ 
of this double limitation, which appears in the y=~ 
as a general rule for all municipal magistrates. Ot 
be sought for in the Lex Rubria, The second Se — 
tation deprived those magistrates of the poset of 
granting a missio, bonorum possessio, and res:ets 
and of compelling a praeterio stipulation, Ast 2 
amount or value of the matter in dispute, the & 
gistrates of Gallia were not allowed to decir 4 
cases where it was above 15,000 sesteroes. The 
then, had two objects: one was to limit the sme. 
as just stated, and to exclude the magistrates '™ 
the exercise of thase powers which ®ere ecetaiand 
in the imperium; the other was to provide rics 
their direction, which these limitations made 9e-= | 
sary, in order to prevent the administration « 1& 
lice from being impeded, The magistrates Pro 
tioned in the lex are II, vir, IIL vit, preefet™ 
The first is the ordinary name for a munieipa: &= 
gistrate ; but probably IL. viri [. D, (jan drum! 
were in Gallia, as in other places, more camet (3 
IIE. viri 1. D, The third name, prarfectas, @re> 
twice with the designation of Mutinensis. Tbe ® 
colony of Mutina was a ura, and the ands «@r 
in Gallia, Accordingly, all the Gallic towns 4 
for magistrates either JIL. viri 1. D. or III. st LD. 
except Mutina, which had a dD 

The amount of the matter in dispute ® wha 
Gallic magistrate had jurisdiction was as ¥t 55 
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wen, 15,000 sestertii. It remains to be explained 
shat was the process, if the party who was con- 
lewned to pay did not obey the judgment, Puchta, 
tho keeps close to the principle (which is true in 
he main) that execution belongs to the imperium, 
afers that the municipal magistrates had no power 
» order execution, but that the praetor at Rome 
most be applied to. This monstrous unpractical 
onclusion is a simple impossibility. According to 
his, a8 Savigny remarks, if a plaintiff at Padua ob- 
ained jadginent in his favour in the matter of a few 
wnarii, or for a bushel of wheat that he had sold, 
nd the defendant did not pay, the plaintiff must 
uke a journey to Rome to get execution. We must 
otlade that it was one of the objects of the lex, after 
sving limited the jurisdiction of the Gallic magis- 
rites to a fixed sum, to provide the means of en- 
wing their jadgments, though we have no evidence 
f this. But both the general principles of Roman law 
¢ to jurisdictio (Javolenus, L. 2. de Jurisdict. 2.1), 
mi other arguments urged by Savigny, are decisive 
gainst the absurd conclusion of Puchta. 

The names by which these Gallic communities are 
wntioned in the lex are various. In one passage 
manicipiuin ” is used as a generic name, compre- 
eading coloniae and the praefectura ; and this 
roamination could be correctly used, for the whole 
matry contained only Roman communities. In 
ther passage occur “ municipium,” “ colonia,” 
weas ;” where “ locus” means any place which does 
ot belong to the other two classes. Savigny supposes 
i “ coloniae" may mean such places as had not 
mxented to be changed into “ municipia;” but that 
exe could only be a few, for he thinks that the towns 
mth of the Po, when that country obtained the 
vitas, and the Transpadani, when they also, at a later 
ine, obtained the civitas, must first have become 
undas, as the Romans termed it (see Dict, Antiq., 
rt. Fexpes); that is, must have given their con- 
nt to become Roman municipalities. like the Italian 
tes which received the civitas by virtue of the Lex 
a This explanation of the word “ colopiae” in 
w Lex Rubria seems doubtful; and it may be nothing 
ace than a legal superabundance of language. It is 
ue that, if there was not and could not be a colonia 
| Gallia,the name would have no meaning in the lex, 
ul would be not only an idle, but an absurd redun- 
ney; but there had been coloniae, and the lex 
ay mean, whether you call the place munieipium 
‘colonia, or any other name which is applicable to it. 
) another passaye there is a larger enumeration of 
ares, if the abbreviations are rightly explained ;— 
~-pidam, municipium, colonia, praefectura, forum, 
us, castelium.” Here “ oppidum ” is generic, not 
particular class; “ municipium ” comprehends most 

the chief towns; “ colonia,” according to Savigny, 
ly a few towns; and “ praefectura,” only Mautina. 
st other three names denote smaller places, which 
wl a less complete organisation. Places of this 
vel, it is awsurned (and there can be no doubt of it), 
wl not their separate magistrates; a village had not 
‘wen jadge. This appears from the general system 
town organisation in Italy, where each chief place 
id its district or territory, the smaller places or 
Kages in which were attached to the chief place, 
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est,” this does not lead to the conclusion that these 
places had their separate magistrates, for this ex- 
pression may apply just as well to the II. viri of the 
town towhose jurisdiction the “vicus” or the “forum” 
belonged. (Savigny, Vermischte Schriften, vol. iii., 
Tafel von Hernklea ; Puchta, Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schicht. Rechtsw. Lex Rubria, &c. vol. x.) 

The division of Italy into eleven “regiones” by 
Augustus had for its immediate object the taking of 
the census, which was conducted in a new way, and 
was taken in the several districts. The regiones into 
which Gallia was divided were: Regio XL, which 
was Transpadana, or Italia Transpadana ; Regio X.., 
which was Venetia et Histria, sometimes called Ve- 
netia only; Regio I1X., which corresponded to the 
former Liguria; and Regio VILL, which was bounded 
on the north by the Po, on the east by the Hadriatic, 
on the south by the Rubicon, and on the west by the 
Trebia, which separated it from that part of Regio IX. 
which was north of the Apennines. [G. L.] 

GA'LLIA TRANSALPINA, or simply GALLIA 
(m KeArech, Tadarla: Adj, Gallicus, KeAtucds, 
TaAdarixds). Gallia was the name given by the 
Romans to the country between the Pyrenaei Montes 
and the Rhenus. When it became Roman, and was 
divided into several parts, they were called Gal- 
liae. (Plin. iii. 3; Tac. Ann. i. 31.) It is some- 
times called Ulterior Gallia, to distinguish it from 
Citerior Gallia or Gallia in North Italy; though the 
name Ulterior is applied by Caesar in one or two 
passages to the Provincia only. It was also called 
Gallia Comata (Cic. Phil. viii. 9), with the exception 
of the Narbonensis, because the people let their hair 
grow long. The southern part of this country along 
the shore of the Mediterranean, which Caesar calls 
Provincia, was originally called Braccata, because 
the natives wore “ braccae” or breeches; aft: rwards 
it was termed Narbonensis. (Mela, ii. 5; Plin. 
iii. 5.) 

The Greek name Celtice (4 KeArixcd) was earlier 
in use than the Roman name, for the Greeks were 
settled on the south coast of France long before the 
Romans knew anything of the country. But the 
name Celtice was used in a vague sense by the early 
Greek writers. (Cevrice.] The name Galatia 
came into use from the time of the historian Ti- 
maeus; and even the compound KeAtoyaAatia 
(Steph. B. s. 0, AotrySovvor; Ptol. ii. 7) was after- 
wards used. In the Roman period the Greek writers 
sometimes also used the Roman form TadAla. The 
Greek names by which Transalpina Gallia was dis- 
tinguished fron Cisalpina, were merely descriptive 
of its position, as: # bwép Taw “AAweww KeAtint, 
H bwepdadrcios, } tlw, H éxtos. ‘The Romans used 
the name Galli as a general term for all the people 
whom they considered to be of Gallic race. But the 
oldest Greek form of the name was KeArol (Herod, 
ii. 33), and KeAras, and Taddra:. Polybius (ii. 
15) uses the Roman worl TparoaAmwoi, to distin- 
guish the Transalpine from the Italian Galli, which 
word Strabo renders by the Greek dwepdAwesn (p, 
212). 

Vidi geography of Gallia might be a chro- 
nological exposition of all that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans said or supposed about this country; but, as 


4 inchaded in its jurisdiction, A ‘forum,”“ vicus,” | much of this is erroneous, and as their knowledge of 

* castellum,” would be a part of the territory of a | it was gradually extended and corrected, the proper 

eanicipium.” The municipium was the centre of | purpose of such an article as this is te say what can 

ministration, as we see in the fact of the census | be said within reasonable limits, and what is useful 

wag taken there. When the lex, in speaking of | for reading the best Greek and Roman writers. 

ese stnaller places, says, “ qui ibi juri dicundo prae- | When Herodotus (ii. 33) says that the ; Istrus ( Da- 
Pr * 
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nube), which has its source in the country of the 
Celti and at the city Pyrene, ia its course divides 
Europe into two equal parts,” and “ that the Celti are 
out of the Pillars of Hercules, and that they border 
on the Cynesii, who are the remotest inhabitants of 
Europe to the west,” it is clear that he was entirely 
ignorant of the geography of Northern and Western 
Europe. Nor does he mend the matter when he 
says, in another place (iv. 49), that the “ Istrus 
flows through the whole of Europe, rising in the 
country of the Celti, the reiotest people towards the 
setting of the sun, after the Cynetes, that dwell in 
Europe.” It is the universal practice of all who 
write and speak of distant places of which they 
know nothing, to suppose them indefinitely removed 
from the writer or speaker, bat near to one another, 
Ignorance makes all the unknown meet in a point of 
indeterminate position, Even when we come to the 
time when Gallia was pretty well known to the 
Greeks and Romans, there is a great deal that is 
erroneous in their geographical notions which it 
would take many werds to correct. A great part 
of our Jabour in comparative geography consists in 
determining what are the countries, mountains, rivers, 
aud places which they designated by certain names; 
but if we attempt to correct all the erroneous notions 
which they attached to such names, we shall under- 
take a labour of infinite extent; nor shall we be able 
to correct it completely, for geographical knowledge 
always admits of improvement. With their imper- 
fect means and imperfect naps, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were not bad geographers. They were often 
better than many modern historical writers, who 
have much superior means at their command. 

The chief ancient authorities fur Gallia are few. 
They are: Caesar's Gallic War; Strabo (lib. iv.), 
who used Caesar, but got much from Posidonius, 
who had travelled in Gailia; Mela (ii. 7, and iii, 2); 
Pliny (ii. 4, and iv, 17—19), and Ptolemy who 
made a imap of Gallia, not very correct. His parti- 
cular merit, us D’Anville observes, consists in having 
assivned a chief town, and sumetimes twe, to each 
people; for without his assistance we should be less 
accurately acyuainted with the names of the capitals, 
since in the period after Ptolemy the original names 
of the chief cities were replaced by those of the se- 
veral peoples of which they were the capitals. Thus, 
Caesarodunum, the chief town of the Turones, be- 
emne Turones (Tours); Avaricuin, the chief town 
of the Bituriges, became Bituriges (Bourges) ; and 
Andematanun, the chief town of the Lingones, be- 
came Linzoues (Langres). 

Fron the historians we obtain incidental informa- 
tion— from Polybius, Tacitus, Appian, Dion Cassius, 
and some little on the later period from Ammianus 
Marcellinus; something also from Atsonins, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, and the description of the Mediterranean 
coast called that of Festus Avienus. Something is 
got from the Notitia Iinperii for the later period. 
But the most valuable information is obtained from 
the Roman Itineraries. The Itinerary named that 
of Antoninus, and the Table generally named the 
Theodosian, extend to all parts of Gallia. There is 
also a route very particularly described in the Ttine- 
rary from Bardigala (ordeaur) to Jerusalem, which 
ruus through the southern parts of Gallia te the Alps. 
The Rowan remains in Gallia are very numerous, 
particularly in the Provincia or the basin of the 
Lower Rhone, and they often give information which 
we find in no writers, The French have a very 
large number of valuable works on the history and 
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Roman antiquities of their country; and tbey con- 
tinue to add to them. 

The first description of Gallia that we hare, & br 
the man who conquered it, the Reman proccss 
Caesar. His description is brief, after his fasta. 
It is founded chiefly on his own observation; bat for 
the parts of Gallia, Germania, and Britanmua ¢ 
which he knew nothing, we may infer that be 
quired of the “ mercatores” or bold traders «bo car- 
ried their wares among barbarous tnbes, theach bs 
goml sense would make him use their informa'rs 
cautiously, He also used the Greek writers, ani 
particularly the geographer Eratesthenes, as F* s 
from his own words (2. G. vi. 24). An instars 
will show that the knowledge of these peecraptent 
was not very exact. Hipparchns (Strab. pp. 1m 
115), who lived in the second century befwe te 
Christian aera, placed Massilia (Marseille) and Bs- 
zantium in the same yarallel; and he did ths & 
the authority of Pytheas of Massila, who says tos 
the proportion of the gnomon to its shajuw B U+ 
same in both places. We see, from this and ah 
passages, that the Greeks of Massilia were tbe 20- 
thorities for the earlier knowledge of Gallia. Stree 
disputes the accuracy of this statement, and proves 
in his way, that Byzantium is much further per3 
than Massilia. But Strabo also was mistakea, fr 
Byzantium is about 41° N, lat. and Massilia is noth 
of 43°. Hipparchus also supposed Celuce to e- 
tend so far north that the sun never set at the san- 
mer solstice; a great mistake (Strab. p. 75). thst 
is corrected by Strabo, Caesar (B. G. iv, 10) ties 
the northern limit of Gallia at the outlets af uw: 
Rhenus. - 

It is useful to examine the boundary of this et- 
tensive country, as the inquiry will show the astce 
of the mistakes which the ancient geograjder: mac. 
They used to determine their latitudes with te 
rable accuracy by ascertaining the lencth of ue 
longest day at various places, which they mea-ors 
(Strab. p. 133; Ptol.) by the hours of the equzs. 
when the night and day are equal, Their mtire: 
for the longitude were of course very rude, and de> 
they fail, The part of Gallia that ther were 
acquainted with was the coast of the Mediterrascsa 
We do not know the earliest boundary between OF 
SE. part of Gallia and Liguria; nor can we sa} 
that there was one. The boundary in the tre @ 
Augustus between Gallia and Italia was the net 
Varus (Var). The boundary at the eastern ts- 
tremity of the Pyrenees was the Promontorian Py- 
renaeum, or Cap Creuz, which projects inte ur 
sea south of Portus Veneris (Port Verde). Toe 
most southern Gallic town along the eastern ps 
the Pyrenees, in the country of the Sarduoss. *= 
Cervaria. [Cervaria.] From the mouth df t 
Var to the delta of the Rhone the coast of Gulla 
presents an irregular convex outline to the Mediter- 
ranean, The interior is a hilly country, *lech a- 
tends to Massilia. Between Massilia and Nam 
which Strabo (p. 106) knew to be im peary ue 
same latitude, the coast forms a bay called Gals™ 
Sinus or Massalioticus. Strabo considered this bar 
to be divided into two bays by the hill Setion (2 5+ 
cessary correction of the false reading Laer). ¥ ct 
term comprehends also the island Biascun. [Piss 
con.} The coast from the mouth of the Rbear t 
the country at the foot of the Pyrenees is fat [or 
whole length of this coast from the Var te Ce 
Creuz is about 500 English miles; and it «a *t 
known to the ancient geographers. 
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The Pyrene (Tupjvy) or Pyrenaei Montes were 
the boundary between Gallia and Iberia, or Hispania, 
as the Romans called it. Strabo supposed that they 
ran in a direction parallel to the Rhine (p. 128), 
which he makes the eastern boundary of Gallia. He 
mast therefore have supposed that the Pyrenees ran 
fram south to north, instead of nearly from east to 
west; and in another passage he distinctly affirms 
(p. 137) that they do ran north, In a third pas- 
ace (p 199) he supposes that the directions of the 
Kikine and the Pyrenees may deviate from the pa- 
rallel direction as they severally approach the sea, so 
ss to reduce the 5000 stadia——the greatest distance 
that he supposes between the Pyrenees and the 
Khine—to the smaller distance of 4300 or 4400 
stadia between the mouth of the Rhine and the 
serthern extremity of the Pyrenees. Strabo, in 
fort, makes the range of the Pyrences the east side of 
yan (p. 137), and the coast on the Mediterranean 
the south side of Spain. He knew, however, that 
1Se narrowest part of Gallia was between Narbonne 
amd the bav on the Atlantic, which he also calls the 
(rallieus Sinus,—the bay that is formed between 
the coasts of France and Spain at the bottom of the 
luy of Biseay. Posidonius (Strab. p. 188) made 
the length of this isthmus, as he calls it, less than 
3000 stadia. Strabo more correctly says that the 
isthtous is less than 3000, but more than 2000, 
stadia wide. The length of the Pyrenees in a direct 
line from Port Vendre to the mouth of the Bidasoa, 
the lower part of which little river is the boundary 
letween France and Spain, is about 255 miles. The 
limit between Gallia and Hispania on the west coast, 
sxeurding to Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 10) was Ocasso, a 
promontory ef the Pyrenees. We may certainly fix 
it between Lapurdum, in the Tarbelli (supposed to be 
Bayonne), and Ovasso or Olarso (Oyarco, near F'u- 
rate Kabia)in Spain. The Bi /asoa is near to Fuente 
Kaha, The passes through the eastern and western 
Pyrenees were used long before the Romans were in 
Uses coantry. Hannibal crossed from Spain into 
France through the pass at the east end; and Cn. 
ompeius went this way to oppose Sertorius in Spain. 
The Homans afterwards | ad a road between Nar- 
haere and Barcelona in Spain, by the pass where 
the Tropaea Pompeii were erected. On the west 
ede a road ran from Aqnae Tarbellicae (Dar), on 
the Advwr, to Pompelo (Pamplona), in Spain. The 
boandary may have been at the station of Summns 
Prrenaeus, the summit level of the road, between 
Dee and Pamplona. Another read led from Aquae 


Tarbellieae, by Aspaluca [Asra.uca], and over | 


smother Summus Pyrenaens, to Caesaraugusta (Sa- 
ragosa) in Spain. In Caesar's time the passes were 
nee! fer commercial purposes, for he bought horses 
in Spain daring his Gallic War; but they had 
doubtless been used many centuries before. 

The coast of Gallia on the Atlantic runs nearly 
éve north, with a flat sandy shore, to the great 
wetuary of the Garumna (Garonne), which Strabo 
(190) aptly calls a lake-sea (AuwofddAagca). 
run the aestuary of the Garonne the direction of 
the coast turns a little to the west of north as fur as 
tse mouth of the Ligeris (Lorre). From the mouth 
the Loire its general course is about WSW, as 
(ar as Uxantis Insula (Ouessant), which is opposite 
te the western termination of the great peninsula 
tetween the mouth of the Lotre and the bay of Can- 
rail, The distance along the coast from the mouth 
wf! the Bidasoa to the point of the mainland opposite 
to Owessant is abuut 814 English miles, 
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The west coast of this peninsula, the Bretagne of 
ante-revolutionary France, is broken by singular 
headlands and deep bays. In the latitude of Oues- 
sant the French coast runs due east to the bottom of 
the bay of Canealle, where another peninsula (Co- 
tantin) runs nearly due north into the English 
Channel and terminates in Cap de la Hogue. The 
great bay that lies between the Cotantin and Bre- 
tagne contains the islands of Caesarea (Jersey), 
Sarnia (Guernsey), and Riduna (Alderney). From 
Cap de la Hogue the French coast has a general 
east direction to the outlet of the Sequana (Seine); 
and from the outlet of the Seine its general course is 
NE. to the mouth of the Samara (Somme), and then 
nearly due north to Itium Promontorium (Cap 
Gris Nez), the nearest point of the European con. 
tinent to Britannia. ‘The ancient navigators had 
observed that the coast of Britain from the Land's 
End rans eastward nearly parallel to the French 
coast, forming a long channel (La Manche, or the 
Sleeve, as the French aptly call it), wide at the 
western extremity, and narrowing to the eastern, 
where it terminates in the Straits of Dover or Pas de 
Calais, between Dover and Cup Gris Nez. The 
length of this channel measured along the French 
coast is about 660 miles, which is much greater 
than the distance measured along the English coast 
of the channel, for the form of the French coast is 
mach more irregular. The distance along the coast 
from Cap Gris Nez to the mouth of the old Rhine 
near Leiden is about 170 miles. The coast of 
Gallia from the Itium to the mouth of the Rhine is 
flat: it belongs to the great plain of Northern 
Europe. Strabo supposed the mouths of the Rhine 
to be opposite to the North Foreland in Kent ; no 
very great mistake, for the whole tract from the 
mouth of the old Rhine at Leiden to the aestuary of 
the Scaldis (Schelde) might easily be taken as be- 
longing to the Rhine. Caesar was told that the 
Scaldis flowed into the Mosa, which receives the 
Vahalis (Weal) from the Rhine (B. G. vi. 33). 
This general parallelism of the NW. coast of France 
and the south coast of England, led Strabo into a 
strange mistake. He supposes these two coasts to 
be exactly of the same length, 4300 or 4400 stadia, 
He makes the Gallic coast extend from the mouths 
of the Rhine to the northern promontories of the Py- 
renees in Aquitania, and the English coast from 
Cantium (Kent) to the western extremity of Britan- 
nia, which he supposes to be opposite to Aquitania and 
the Pyrenees (p. 199). Consequently he supposed 
that the Setne, Loire, and Garonne flowed into the 
English Channel. He also says that the distance 
from the (mouths of the) rivers of Gallia to Britain 
is 320 stadia; a monstrous mistake, but consistent 
with what he has said. Ptolemy's map of this coast 
of Gallia is much better than Strabo's delineation. 
Mela, who probabiy wrote somewhat later than 
Strabo, and compiled a very scanty geography, had 
however a much more correct notion of the Auntie 
coast of Gallia than Strabo. After describing the 
north coast of Spain up to Oeasso, he says: “ Then 
follows the other (Atlantic) side of Gallia, the coast 
of which at first not projecting at all into the ocean, 
soon advancing almost as far into the sea as Hispania 
had receded from it, becomes opposite to the Canta- 
brian land, and, winding round with a great circuit, 
turns its shore to the west; then turning to the 
north, it again spreads out in a Jong and dirvet line 
to the banks of the Rhine”: which is indeed a very 
fair description. And Mela proves that he under- 
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stood the form of the coast, by saying, “that from | lower part of this valley, between Octodaros od 


the outlet (exitu) of the Garumna commences that | 
side of the land which runs out into the sea, and | 
the coast epposite to the Cantabrian shores.” Pto- 
lemy’s notion of the coast was also mach more 
correct than Strabo's, Agrippa (Plin. iv. 17) as- 
certained by measurement the whole west coast of | 
Gallia to be 1800 M. P.; and the general fori of , 
the const must bave been learned when the ineasure- 
ments were made. We do not know, however, from 
what point on the Spanish border he reckoned, nor | 
to what mouth of the Rhine they were carried ; but 

Gossellin, by assumihg that they commenced at 

Oeasso (Cape Mac hiene 0, as he names it), which he 

takes to be the boundary between Gallia and Hise | 
pania, “to the mouth of the Rhine called the | 
passage of the Mle,” finds that the Roman measures 
agree with the truth. Dut this contains an as- 
sumption more than many people will allow, which 
Walckenaer, who adopts Gossellin’s opinion, ex- 
presses as a fact as follows :—“ The measures show 
that Ptolemy's eastern ontlet of the Rhine is: that 
which is known at present under the name of Fle- | 
Stroom, between the islands of Flielund and of 
Schelling, which represents the old mouth of the 
Flevurn or of the ¥ssel, before the great inundations | 
of the 13th century converted inte a vast Jake the 

ancient fight" (Géoq. Ancienne, jc. des Gaulea, 

fe. Vol. ii. p. 291.) However, the true length of 

the French eee from the Pyrenees to the old Rhine 

shows that the measurement of Agrippa was a 

fact. 

The great mass of the Alps that lies between the 
basin of the /’o and the Rhone forms a natural 
boundary between Italy and France ; bat this moun- 
tain range, which has a general northern course from 
near the borders of the Mediterranean to the pass 
uf the Great St. ernard (Alpis Pennina), covers 
a yreat extent of country froin west to cast, and | 
boundaries can be fixed in sucht a country only at 
the heads of the valleys which penetrate the moun- 
tain mass on each side, The Romans did not tronble 
themselves with these mountain tribes till they had 
subdued the people in the lower country. In B. c. 
58, when Caesar passed from Aquileia over the 
Alps into Ulterior Gallia, he had to tight his way 
He crossed the Alpes Cottine by the pass that leads 
from J'urin ; 
Cisalpine Gallia is Oceluin, Uvean or Ocello, in the 
valley of the Cluso. He was attacked by Centrones, 
Graioceli, and Caturiges, all of them Alpine tribes, 
and it was on the seventh day from Ocelum that he 
reached the Vocontiit in the Ulterior Provincia (8B. 

i. 10). [tis clear that Caesar did not eonsider 
these Alpine tribes as belonging either to the pro- 
vinee of Citerior or Ulterior Gallia. [ALrEes Cort- 
TAF. | 

At Mont Blane, the highest point in the moun- 
tains, the axis of the Alps takes a general cast and 
then a NE. direction towards the snow-covered 
misses in which the Rhone and the Rhine rise. The 
read from esta, in the basin of the /’e, to the ! 
Summus Penuinus (the pass of the Great St. Ber- 
nard), was used at a very early period. It leads 
down to Octodurus (Martigny), where Caesar's | 
troops were attacked in the winter of nm. c. 57, 
Qetwlurus is at the great bend which the Rhone 
Inakes atter descending the longitudinal valley which 
lies between the Pennine Alps and their continua- 
tion on the south side, and the Bernese Alps, one of 
the chief Alpine ranges on the north side. The 











' Nantuates. 


' Ocean. 


; the river. 


| great islands were formed. Asinius Po 
. p. 193), who took a pleasare in Binding faait . 


and he remarks that the last place in | T 


| the head of the Lacus Lemanus (Lake of Gewers), 
into which the Rhone flows, was occupied by the 
Above Octodurus in this hig vale: 
were the Veragri and the Seduni, all Galie tres. 
but neither included in the Provincia by Casu:s 
description nor in the country of the Helveti. le 
fact, this long valley is entirely within the As. 
Caesar has not attempted to fix any beandary b- 


' tween the Citerior and Ulterior Provincis frum i 


sea to the sources of the Rhine. He heard of x 
Alpine people named Lepontii (B. G. iv. 10) i tee 
high valley of the Upper Rhine, and be fecai « 
convenient to define the eastern limit of Heres 
and of Gallia, which was his Provincia, by te 
course of the Rhine from its source to the Germ: 
After the Lepontii he mentions Vatuuta 
or Mantnantes (Nantuates in the commen tests pa 
corruption), the Helvetii, Sequani, Medonatr 
Triboeci, and Treviri, as the nations on the bax 
side past whic h the river flows. Jt would te uw ~ 
to inquire which of the branches of the Riuor ab “ 
Chur Caesar meant; but from Chur to the Lat « 
Constanz he obtained a well-defined boancary . 
The Rhine within the Alpine recy a "a 
certainly not the limit of the Gallic mountains 
who extended along the north face of the Alps a 
the basin of the Danube. The Lake of Constre a: 
the course of the Rhine in a general wester dicect 


| froin the outlet of that lake to Bale, formed a te 


defined boundary of Gallia in this part. Caesars 
scription shows ‘that he excluded frum the coantr: 

the Helvetii all the parts to the south of the Lens 
lake and of the Bernese Alps; and he knew & 
the Rhine where it entered the hill and tke p41 
country was the disputed boundary betwen Ut 
Germanic and the Celtic nations (#. G2 t 
From Bale to the outlets of the Rhine the nrer *» 
the boundary of the two races, theagh thee © 
Galli east of the Rhine in the Herevmian forest, t= 


be fo. 


Lu 
Germans had got to the west side in severa: o> 
lone before Caesar's time. 

The Rhine, as Caesar was told (B. G. iv. lo 
entered the sea by many outlets, bet wees wad 


in (Sora 


Caesar, says that the Rhine had only two mou 
The Bataverum Insula was within the bout 
Caesar's Gallia. In the time of Aucnstt. * 
Drusus made his Fossa [Fossa Drvss. ANA}, wet 
established a navigation between the Kheaw 1 
the Flevo [Fiev 0] and thence to the Nerth Na 
this river line beeame a frontier against the Grermse, 
extending trom Arnheim on the Rhine ai oz 
canal of Drusus to Doeshurg, and thence ac h¢ 
Yssel to the Jakes. This new river frontier “= 
to be Ptolemy's eastern outlet of the Rhine, %* 
middle outlet being that at Leiden, and the ete 
being where the Leck now is. (Ptel. ii. 9) 

This extensive country lies between 42° Sicd 
52° 10° N. lat., if we carry the boundary ne fatter 
than Lugdunam Batavorum (/ridex). Boa 
tween the meridians of 4° 45° W. of Loxton 
9° 40’ I. of Londen. The following mmeasant™ 
will give a better notion of its extent. A rec 
line from the mouth of the Var to the XW. es- 
tremity of Bretagne is about 660 miles bz A 
line drawn from the Spanish frontier oo a ort 
side of the Pyrenees to 48° 50’ N. lat, lw f 
long. on the "Rhine, near Radstadt, is abeat t 


miles long; and a line drawn from this pat a a 
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the Rhine, through Paris, nearly due west to Bec du 
ies in Bretagne, is about 594 miles long. A line 
frorn the eastern extremity of the P’yrences to Paris 
is 445 miles ; and a line from Paris to Arnheim on 
the Rhine is about 270 miles long. It compre- 
hends all France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and a part 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, those parts of 
the German states which lie west of the Rhine, the 
greater part of Switzerland, and the country south 
of the Leman lake which belongs to the kingdom 
of Sardinia, The area of France within its present 
mits is estimated at about 200,000 square tniles, 

Gallia has the best position of any country in 
Europe. It has a large coast on the Mediterranean 
aad a larger on the Atlantic, which give it a com- 
munication with all the workl, These seas are well 
stocked with fish. Except the mountains that form 
ta buundaries, and a lew ranges that cover only a 
canparstively small part of its surface, it is a plain 
country with a very large proportion of fertile soil. 
It produces corn in abundance, wine of the best 
quality, and, in the southern part of the valley of 
the Rhone, the olive. Some parts have good pas- 
tare, and it is well adaptel for the growth of 
tumber. Though the winters are cold in the north, 
te summer is warn, and fruits generally ripen 
sell. It is not so rich in minerals as Britain, but 
it contains coal, and iron in abundance; also lead, 
copper, and a great variety of valuable stone. It is 
neh in mineral springs, and it has brine springs and 
rock salt. This wealth was not neglected even in 
ihe period before the Roman conquest; but under 
Ronan dominion it was still more productive. The 
fialli of Caesar's time were an ingenious people: they 
lad made some progress in the working of metals 
aul other useful arts, and they were apt learners, 
Uf all the nations of Western Europe none has had 
wore influence on civilisation than the Galli, both 
fore and during the Roman dominion, except the 
Kerrang themselves ; and since the establishment of 
the Franks in Gallia, the country between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees, though now containing several 
states and parts of states, has still a unity both 
natural and social which makes it the most im- 
pertant part of the whole world. 

The ancient geographers had a better notion of 
their work than some of the moderns. Strabo says 
(p. 177), in his book on Gallia: “ It is the office of 
the geographer to describe natural divisions, and na- 
tonal, and also all that is worthy of mention; but 
whatever rulers variously dispose in their political 
arrangeinents according to circumstances, it is enough 
fa man mention it in a summary way. As to the 
particulars, he must leave that to others.” The 
Roman geographers (Pliny, Mela), as well as Strabo, 
had a right conception of the great natural divisions 
of Gallia. Pliny and Mela describe Gallia Narbo- 
nosis apart frum the rest of Gallia, and they place 
their description of it between the descriptions of 
Spain and Italy, not only because Narbonensis was 
then completely Rumanised, but for better reasons. 
* Narbonensis,” says Pliny (iii. 4), “is divided 
fron the rest of Gallia on the north side by the 
meuntains Gebenna and Jura, a country in its culti- 
tation, population, and civility of manners, and in 
ite wealth, inferior to no provincia, and in brief Italia 
rather than a provincia.” ‘The range of the Cé- 
renneg, as these geographers rightly saw, separates 
(iailia on the Mediterranean frotn the Gallia that is 
bardered by the ocean. [CeveNNA.] Strabo made 
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as he supposed it to be at right angles to the Pyre- 
nees, he must also have supposed that it ran from 
west to east. The basin of the Rhone below Lyon, 
bounded on the west by the Cevennes, and on the 
east by the Alps, is a country by itself, and in all 
respects more like Italy than the rest of Gallia. 
Pliny may have supposed or he may not have sup- 
posed that the Jura was a continuation of the Ceé- 
vennes, Which it is net; but the Jura also forms a 
natural division between Gallia to the east and the 
west, as Caesar saw. The Jura,as Caesar supposed 
(8. G. i. 2), extends from the north bank of the 
Rhone at Fert ['Ecluse about 20 miles below Geneva 
to the Rhine; for he estimates the width of the coun. 
try of the Helvetii at 180 M. P., and this is about 
the length of the Jura from the Rhone to the june- 
tion of the Rhine and Aar, The Jura is a natural 
boundary between France and Switzerland. Caesar 
makes the length of the country of the Helvetii 
240 M. P., which may be measured from Fort 
UEcluse along the Rhone, the Leman lake, and the 
northern base of the snow-covered Bernese Alps to 
the source of the Reuss, and thence along the Vor. 
derrhein to Chur, the Roman Curia, where the Rhone 
begins to be navigable with rafts. But the longest 
straight that can be drawn in Switzerland eastward 
from Fort {Ecluse is to Bregenz on the Lake of 
Constanz, and this line agrees very well with Cae- 
sar's length. Neither the Valais or Wallis, down 
which the Rhone flows, as already observed, nor any 
part of the highest Alpine country, is included in 
Caesar's Helvetia, though a large part of it is a 
mountainous country. He says, therefore, quite cor- 
rectly, “* Undique loci natura Helvetii continentur,"— 
on the west by the Jura, on the south by the Rhone, 
the Leman lake, and the mountains, on the east and 
the north by the Rhine. The basin of the Upper 
Rhone is a distinct country from the basin of the 
Lower Rhone, and from the rest of Switzerland: it 
is shut in between the Bernese und Pennine Alps as 
far as a point somewhat lower down than the bend 
at Martigny. The valley widens before it reaches 
the Lake of Geneva, which is a deep cavity in the 
valley of the Rhone filled with water. The level of 
this large lake, the lowest part of the valley of the 
Upper Rhone, is more than 1000 feet above the 
Mediterranean. The high lands on the west side of 
the Rhone basin extend northward under various 
modern naines, from the utmost limit that we can 
assign to the Cérennes [Cenenna], but with di- 
minished elevation. They extend to the heights of 
Langres, the country of the Gallic Lingones, and 
form the west limit of the basin of the Arar (Sacne) 
which joins the Rhone at Lyon. The heights of 
Langres run ¢astward, and are connected with the 
Vosegus of Caesar (21. G. iv. 10), the Vosges, This 
Vosegns, which Caesar saw, rans northward from 
the valley of the Alduasdubis (Doubs), a branch of 
the Sadne, and parallel to the Rhine as far as Bin- 
gium (Bingen) on the Rhine. Between the Vosges 
and the Rhine is a long, narrow, and fertile plain, 
one of the finest parts of Gallia, which the Germans 


from the other side of the river looke! on with a 


e mistake about the position of the Cérennes ; for, 


longing eye. The high lands about Langres and 
the neighbouring Vosges contain the sources of the 
Mosel, the Maas, the Seine, and the Sadne ; and 
from this elevated, but not mountainous country, a 
tract of moderate height runs NW., forming the 
northern boundary of the basins of the Seme and the 
Somme, and terminates in the chalk cliffs (Cop Gris 
Nez) which project into the English Channel between 
3r4 
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Calais and Boulogue, All the streams north of 
this watershed, the Schelde, the Maas, and the west- 
ern branches of the Rhine, belong to the great flat 
which extends northward along the coast from Cap 
Gris Nez to the mouths of the Rhine. The streams 
which lie south of this watershed, and between it 
and the l’yrenees, flow into the Haglish Channel and 
the Atlantic.—the Some, the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, and other smaller rivers. Thus four large 
viver-basins west of the Cévennes and the Vosges 
discharge their waters into the Atlantic. ‘The basin 
of the great central stream, the Lotre, drains a surface 
as large as England. One large river-basin, the 
Rhone, discharges its waters into the inland sea. The 
rest of the surface of Gallia is drained into the 
Rhine, and the North Sea. The Mosel and part of 
the course of the Maus lie in a deep bed sometimes 
several hundred feet below the Jevel of the high 
irregular plains through which they flow; and part 
of this country, which extends from the Rhine at 
Coblenz in a western direction through Luxembourg 
and the north of France into Belgiuin, is the Ardu- 
enna Silva of Caesur (Ardennes), to which he gives 
an extent far beyond the truth. [Anpvenna.] 
Nearly the whole of Gallia west of a line drawn from 
Narbonne to Coblenz is a plain country. A man 
may walk from Leiden to the Auvergne for 450 
miles without meeting with a mountain or a really 
hilly country, The peninsula of Bretagne, which 
contained the Armoricae Civitates of Caesar, is 
rongh and hilly, but net mountainous. The centre 
of France is the ouly mountainous country which is 
completely within the modern Jimits, the Aucergne, 
an extensive region of extinet volcanoes, which on 
the east is connected, so far as elevation of surface 
makes the connection, with the rugged Cévennes. 
This country of the Arverni of Caesar contains many 
lofty summits, some of thein 6000 feet high, The 
Aurergne and the highest parts of the Cevennes 
have a short summer, and a long cold winter, during 
which the mountains are covered with snow, which, 
when it melts, swelis the Duranius (Derdogne), 
Oltis (Lot), and Tarnis (Zarn), three of the yreat 
branches of the Garonne ; and the heavy rains in the 
upper valley of the Lorre and its great branch the 
Klaver (Allee) pour down floods into the basin of 
the Lower Loire which till the river (Caes, B. @. vii. 
35), and often do great damage. 

This outline of the geography of Gallia, if it is 
well understood, will enable a student to comprehend 
inany things in the history of the people which are 
otherwise unintelligible. He will see that this ex- 
tensive country has natural limits, two seas, two 
great mountain ranges, and a large river. It is 
subdivided into a western and north-western, and 
into an eastern aml south-eastern, part by natural, 
well-defined boundaries, 

Caesar divides this country into four parts. The 
first is the Provineia, afterwards Narboneusis, which 
lies altogether in the basin of the Rhone, except that 
sinall part of the basin of the Garonne between Tou. 
lowseand Narbonne which tor politiesl reasons was in- 
cludedin the Provincia beture Cacsar's tine. He divides 
the rest of Gallia into three parts, the limits of which 
he auarks ina general way, Between the Pyrenees 
and the Garamna he places the Aquitani, North of 
them he places the people whom the Romans called 
Galli, but who called themselves Celtae or Celts, as 
he says (2. Goi. 1). He makes the Sequana and 
the Matrona (Marae), its chief branch, the northern 
lant of these Celtae; and though he does not ex- 
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press himself with great precision, he means to say 

that they extended from the ocean to the Raum. 

The Helvetii were Celtae, and also their normbern 

neighbours the Sequani, who reached to the Eni; 

and north of them the Lingones. North of the Lm 

gones were the Leuci, in the highest part of the baw 

of the AMfaas and the Mosel ; and north of then ur 

Mediomatrici, on the Mosel, whose position is sbows 
by Divodurum ( Metz): the Leact and Medicmatna 
were Belgae. North of the Seine and the Mare 
were the Belgae. [BeELGar.] We should conctotr 
that there was a great diversity in the langnare ax 
manners of a people spread over such a cowuts) » 
Gallia, if nobody told us so, for the fact is the same 
even now. Dut Caesar, who observed this divert. 
saw also that there was both difference enoagh be 
tween the peoples of the great divisions to show thst 
they were not the smine, and resemblance ep ec: 
among the peoples of the several divisions to show a 
hearer relationship among them. The divoxe d 
the Aquitani seems satisfactorily established. Ther 
were Iberians, probably mixed with Celt. To 
Celtae form a well-determined division, but thet 
were not confined to this country between the Go 
ronne and the Seme: they were the natives of tle 
Provincia, a fact that Caesar of course knew, ad 
that the Ligurians also were there; but in bir cenerai 
description he purposely omits the Provincia |b 
Belgae properly so called may have been a pare tes, 
but the Germans had lung been in this part of Cala, 
and we must suppose an intermixture to lave tac 
place between them and some of the native Beis 
if Belyae was their true name. 

As an hypothesis which rests on probable grounds 
is better than no opinion at all, if the hypahes # 
not accepted as final, and so as to exclude inqwr. 
we may take that of Thierry (//istoire des Uask«) 
Without taking all his reasons and ali his Listers. 
The Gallic race seeins to consist of two great at 
sions, which we may call Galli and Cunin;: aat 
while we admit the relationship of these races te be 
shown by their language, religion, and nsages. 
may also adinit that the differences are sadborctiv 
marked to distinguish them. The modera repree- 
tatives of the Curnri, the Welsh, have presen od Ler 
integrity better than any of the Gallic thoes (f 
the other peoples in the north of Great Bria. sat 
in Ireland, who belong to the Gallic race, the sme 
has no distinct opinion, and is not required te expe 
any here; nor bas he the knowledge tliat wuald c=“ 
him to form an opinion. The Belgae, as Coew 
calls the Galli north of the Setne, thouzh the mame 
properly belonged in bis tine to the inlabitants of 2 
part only of this country, were ditlcrent froce tbe 
Celtae, and they may be the Camm: and tus. pr 
bably, was the race that occupied all the Armourea 
or the sea-coast as far as the Loire, The reper 
tatives of these people are the modern Brewes, « 
fact which cannot be denied, whaterer ope 
there may be about the origin of their pret 
name and that of their country (Bretqe:) © 
about settlers from Britannia having gone ovr thet 
in tie fourth century of our aera, or later. (i the 
two races the Celtae seem to be superar in wrlo- 
gence, and we found this opinion om the character 4 
the French nation at the present day; for it p s- 
mitted by all competent judges, that tsuch the 
Romans formed a dominion in Gaul which baste! = 
veral centuries, though many Germanic matees |ave 
settled in it, and though the Franks foumie! the = 
pire now called the French, the great inas a Ge 
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people south of the Seine are still of Celtic stock. 

The Franks, who were a sinall tribe, probably had 
less effeet on the Celtic population except in the 
orth than the Italians who, during the Roman do- 
minion, settled in all parts of Gallia in a peaceable 
way. Whatever may be the exact truth within the 
innits of these probabilities, the Celtic race, as now 
modified, is superior to the Cumri and to the German 
it some respects; superior certainly in the striking 
talents of distinguished individuals, inferior probably 
i the selid qualities that fit the bulk of a nation for 
daily life, 

The physical type of the Gallic race and its va- 
notts branches, may be better fixed now than by the 
duubtful evidence of the ancient authorities; for the 
mee exists and may be examined, and the ancient 
atthorities are vague. To enter on such an investiga- 
tum without prejudice, a man must get a firm con- 
vieton, whieli may be got, that, though nineteen 
centuries have now passed since Caesar subdued the 
Galli, the population in a large part of the country 
is still essentially what it was then. The Romans 
wal the Greeks describe the Galli as big men, and 
w having a white skin, blue eyes, and light-coloured 
wit, which they even reddened by artificial means. 
(Prod. vy. 28; Plin. H. N. xviii, 12.) Their de- 
jerate courage, warlike character, fickle temper, and 
meat ingenuity are also recorded. If a man will 
vad attentively their history two thousand years 
ze, be will find the good and the bad, the weak and 
he strong, part of the Gallic character very much 
be same that it is now, 

All the ante-historical history of the Gallic race, 
‘ich some writers amuse themselves with pro- 
acing, must be rejected as fiction, Nothing is 
ertaio except that the Gallic race has been widely 
fused over Europe, but on what soil it first dis- 
layed its restless activity and verratile talent we 
» not know. The Galli have been in various parts 

Spain, in Italy, probably, as far at least as the 
otral parts, and east of the Rhine to a limit that 
e canmot fix. Within the historical period they 
ue erussed the disputed boundary of the Khine into 
ermany, and the Germans have crossed into Gallia; 
ol even in our times the French have, by their 
witke talents, reduced Ciermany to a temporary 
jection. But in the long contest the slow and 
avy German has had the advantage over his more 
wly neighbour, and his race occupies extensive 
wta on the west side of the Rhine, and he made 
wi bis footing there in some parts even before 
venar's tite. 

The historical period of Gallia commences with 
> settlement of Massilia or Massalia, as the Greeks 
led it, by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor (about 
c. 600), om the south coast of Gallia east of the 
one, in a country occupied by Ligures. Few set- 
ments om m barbarous coast have had a longer or 
we brilliant history than this ancient city, which 
1 eubsists, though it does not occupy exactly 

some ground. The Greeks brought with them 
cultivation of the vine, though the vine is a na- 
: of Gallus, and they taught the Galli the use of 
ers. The origin of Gallic civilisation is probably 
~ly Greek. The history of this town and its 
Jecnents requires a separate article. [ MASsALta. | 
iu the article Gatatia the history of a Gallic 
wie: of Delphi and of Asia Minor is briefly 
{; ame the fact of the Galli being in the country 
th of the Julian and Carnic Alps, in the basin of 

Danube, has been stated. It seems that this 
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people must have been also on the east side of the 
gulf of Venice, either mingled with Illyrians, 
whoever they may be, or among them as a separate 
race. For Pyrrhus, the adventurous king of Epirus, 
after his unlucky knight-errantry in Italy, took a 
body of Galli into his pay, who probably came from 
the country north of Epirus. Pyrrhus was a cap- 
tain quite to the taste of the Galli. He led them 
into Macedonia against Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
a Gallic army too, Pyrrhus defeated Antigonus, 
whose Galli, as usual, made a desperate resistance, 
Having got possession of Aegae, he left a garrison of 
Galli there, who, as the biographer says, being a 
nation most greedy of money, plundered the royal 
sepulchres of the precious metals that they contained, 
and kicked about the bones of kings. (Paus. i. 11 
—13; Plat. Pyrrhus, c. 26.) His Galli followed 
Pyrrhus into the Peloponnesuos, and were with him 
at Argos, where he was killed (np. 0c. 273). We 
know not if any of them returned. 

The Carthaginians, who had settlements on the 
Spanish coast, and in Sardinia and Sicily, and com- 
posed their armies of mercenaries, found employment 
for sore Galli in the First Punic War. ‘These men 
served them in Sicily; but they were turbulent and 
dangerous auxiliaries. When the Romans were be- 
sieging Eryx, in the west part of Sicily, during this 
war, the Carthaginians had some Galli in garrison 
there, who, after failing in an attempt to betray the 
place and their comrades, went over to the Romans. 
The Romans afterwards entrusted them with the 
place, and they pillaged the temple. When the 
First Punic War was over, the Romans, disgusted 
with these fellows, put them in vessels, after disarm- 
ing them, and got them ont of Italy. The Epirotae 
received therm, and suffered for their folly in trusting 
men who could not be trusted. (Polyb. ii. 7.) After 
tlie close of the First Punic War the Carthaginians 
had a dreadful struggle with their own mercenary 
troops, -— Iberians, Ligurians, Galli, ard a race of 
mongrel Greeks. A Gallic chief, Autaritus, made a 
great figure in this war; for though he had only 
2000 men, the remainder of his troops having gone 
over to the Romans during the siege of Eryx (Polyb. 
i. 77, 80), he had great influence with the rebels 
from being able to speak the Panic language, which 
the long service of these men in the Carthaginian 
armies had made the common language. The mer- 
cenaries were finally destroyed, after a war of three 
years and four months; a war distinguished above 
al] others, says Polybius, for the cruelty with which 
it was conducted, and the disregard of all morality. 

The history of the Galli in Ltalia is placed under 
GALLIA CISALPINA. 

The Romans had carried their arms into Africa, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, before they got a finn 
footing in Transalpine Gallia. In mn. c. 154 the 
Massaliots came to ask their assistance against the 
Ligurian Oxybii and Deceates, who were besieging 
the Greek settlements of Antipolis (Antibes) and 
Nicaea (.Vizza). The senate sent three commission- 
ers, who landed at Aegitna, a town of the Oxybii, 
near Antipolis, The people of Aegitna were not 
willing to receive the Romans; and, a quarrel ensuing, 
two Roman slaves were killed, and Flaminius, one of 
the commissioners, escaped with difficulty. The 
cousul Q, Opimius was sent with a force agamst the 
Ligurians, He marched from Placentia, across the 
Apennines, took Aegitna, made slaves of the people, 
and sent those who were the prime movers in the 
attack on Flaminius in chains to Rome. Opimius, 
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who was a bold and prudent commander, defeated 
the Oxybii and D ceates in two successive battles. 
The Ligurians now subinitted, with the loss of part 
of their land, which the consul gave to the Massaliots. 
(Volyb, xxsii. 7. &e., ed. Bekker.) A second demand 
of aid from the Massaliots, who were pressed by the 
neighbouring Ligurian tribe of the Salves, brought 
the consu! M. Fulvius Flaceus into the country 
(p.c. 125), Flaccus defeated the Salyes, and even 
invaded the country of the Vocontii, who lived north 
of them ; though it does not appear that they had 
given the Romans any provocation. (Liv. Fp. 60.) 
C. Sextius Calvinus, consul pg. c. 124, and afterwards 
proconsul in Gallia, completed the subjugation of the 
Salyes, whom he sold (s.c, 123). The Salyes had 
a king Teutomal, who, with other cliefs, fled for 
refuge arnong the Allubrozes, a people higher up the 
Rhone. Calvinus cleared the way for the passage of 
the Romans from Etruria into Gallia, along the Li- 
gurian coast, by removing all the barbarians to a 
certain distance from the sea-shore. During a winter 
residence north of Marseiile, near some hot springs, 
he found the place so pleasant that he chose it as the 
site of a town; and here the Romans planted the 
Latin colony of Aquae Sextiae (Air), their first 
settlement north of the Alps (p.c. 122). (Liv. 
Ep. 61.) 

At this time, the Aedui, a people between the 
Sadne and the upper course of the Loire, were at war 
with the Allobroges, whose allies were the powerful 
people of the Arverni, who lived in the mountains of 
Auvergne, The Romans chose the party of the 
Aedui, made an alliance with them, and gave the 
barbarians, as they called them, the grand title of 
brothers and kinsmen. (Caes. B. Gi. 45, vi. 12.) 
The consul Cn. Domitius, who now commanded in 
Gallia (8. ce, 122), demanded of the Allobroges the 
refugee chiefs of the Sadyes. Bituit (as Appian calls 
him, perhaps incorrectly), king of the Allobroges, 
sent an ambassador to the consul, to deprecate his 
anger. ‘The ambassador was richly dressed, and bad 
with him a splendid train and a number of fierce dogs, 
He was accompanied by his bard, who sung the glories 
of his king, of his nation, and of the ambassador; 
but the Roman consul was not moved by bis music, 
The Allobroges now crossed the /sere, and found the 
consul at Vindalium, at the junction of the Sulgas 
(Sorgue) and the Rhone, a littl north of Avignon, 
The Allubrozes were entirely defeated (p.c, 121). 
The consal for this vear, Q. Fabius Maximus, came 
with large reinforcements, and Cn. Domitius had a 
command under him. The Roman generals crossed 
the /sere, and entered the territory of the Allobroges. 
The Arverni, with their neighbours the Ruteni, were 
now advancing upon the Romans, who found that 
they had just crossed the Rhone by a bridge of boats, 
near the junction of the Rhone and the Jsere. 
(Strab. po 191.) The king of the Arverni, called 
Bituit by Livy (2p. 61), who was at the head of 
more than 200,000 men, no doubt a greatly exagge- 
rated number, looked with contempt on the Roinan 
legions, whom he considered Lardly enough for a 
dinner for his dors. But he soon discovered what 
an enemy hie had to deal with. His men were fright- 
ened by the elephants in the Roman army (Flor. iii.2); 
and in the roat the Arverni fled across the bridge, 
Which broke under their weight, and men and horses 
were swallowed up inthe mpid current of the Rhone. 
Tt appears that the Allobroges also were in the battle. 
King Bituit wandered about the mountains, till 
Domitius treacherously got him into his hands, and 
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sent him to Rome. The senate put him in pwn 
Alba, on the lake Fucinus; and ther afterwards px 
his son Congentiat into their hands. The Anema, 
though defeated, were not further molested br te 
Romans: in fact, it was not easy to enter ther 
country. But the Allobroges were declared he=a 
subjects; and the Romans constituted the cnt « 
the east side of the Rhone as far north as Getera 
the remotest town of the Allobroges, a Bums pe 
vince, which they designated simply by the ane 
of Provincia, Fabius, who got the name d Ab 
brogicus from his victory, and Domitias, reerdel 
their victory by erecting a trophy of marbie wx 
the battle-field (Strab. p. 185), or cach etd 
one; and Fabius built two temples, Demua 
a worthy ancestor of the emperor Nero, tent act 
the new province riding on an elephant, ith 3 mc 
of soldiers after him. (Sueton, Nero, c.2.) Paz 
and Domitius had a triutnph at Rome for thar ns» 
ries, in which king Bituit appeared in lay raec 
coloured annour and his silver chariot. The I'rermna 
had now always a Roman army in it, ard 1 bet 
ariny was always kept employed. The succes « 
Fabius extended the province, west of the Bee 
along the Cérennes; and the Helvii, Volrae Aree 
mici, and Sardones, at the foot of the Pyros 
were included in it, They also made an aliaet 
with the Voleae Tectosages, whose chief tors t# 
Tolosa (Toulouse); and thus they prepared Ue © 
for getting into the basin of the Garvwm. I+ 
Romans had hitherto no passage into Gaia ars 
that along the sea. It was to sccure sum pet 
over the Alps, as it seems, that the consul ¥ Mav= 
Rex (b,c. 118) attacked the brave tribe of the s6*=. 
an Inalpine Ligurian people, all of whem prreie 
either by the sword of their enemies or hy ther =? 


about this time. The Scordisci, a people see =" 


the Macedonian frontier, and threatened Ita'r. Te 


where he and his army perished. Thee ar 
people, however, still annoyed the Nortbera bres 
whom they horribly maltreated. It is to thes 


to allude when he says (ii. 35): “ The alarm tre 
Galatae, not only of old, but in my time sls ss 
times, has terrified the Hellenes.” We hare 
and in many other places, evidence of Ux ase 
of a great number of Galli in the coantry se ¢ 
Macedonia and Epirus. 

The Roman dominion in the Provinea © * 
cured (1. ¢. 118) by the establishment of Ms 
Marcius (Narbonne), a Colonia Boman, @ '* 
Atax (Aude). The Romans thus cammandei 
road into Spain through the Eastern Pyress 
had an easy access to their new fries th I 
tosages. They spared no pains to secare as 
bellish the important position of Narbe, vit 
became a commercial rival to Massilia. 

An invasion of barbarians from the ext ¢ 
Rhone and north of the Danube pow trestet 
Roman dominion. Livy (Ep. 63) spas ds 
nation called Cimbri who entered the anty 
the mountains north-east of the Adriatir, tec 
which the Romans called Noricum. Ths 
first time that the Romans beard the cameo 
Cimbri. (Tacit. Germ. ¢. 37.) Apya® ae 
Gall, xiii) calls these invaders Teatones 

consul Cn. Papirius Carbo (a. ¢. 113) coe! 





hand. (Oros, v. 14; Liv. Ep.62.) A doef 30% 
is preserved of a memorable defeat of the fuexs 


about the Save, a Gallic race,or a mixed race. a" 


corsul C. Porcius Cato crossed into ther oT. 


the like incursions of the Galli that Polistes 
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(Ips against them, and, after coming to terms with | 
je barbarians, teeacherously attacked them, but he 
‘ot a large part of his army, and narrowly escaped 

wc 113). The Cimbri then, according to Ap- 
sans story, which is worth very little, retreated to 
be country of the Galatae ; but what Galatae ure 
want we do not know. Some few years later Teu- 
oes and Cunbei entered the country of the Belgae. 

Cues, B. G. ii. 4.) This seems to have been a 
veoh set of barbarians: Caesar says that the Belzae 
were the only people of Gallia who prevented the 
‘imbri and Teutenes from invading their territory, 
sich may be true if he means the Belgae properly 
o called [BetGar); but it is not exact, if he has 
ehf the truth in another place (ti. 29), where he 
ays, that the Aduatuci on the Moxa were a part of 
hese barbarians, who were left behind to guard the 
attle and baggage, while the rest moved on to the 
outh. A short notice of the terrible devastations of 
heve barbarians is preserved by Caesar (B. G. vii. 
7.) They ravaged Celtica; and the people, who 
bat themselves up in their towns, were compelled by 
unine to eat one another. Fron Celtica the inva- 
era passed into the Provincia ; and, in B.c. 109, 
Le consul M. Junius Silanus was defeated by them 
liv, Ep. 65). In p.c. 107 L. Cassius Longinus 
ad the province of Transalpine Gallia. The Tigu- 
wi, one of the Helvetian pagi, under the command of 
hvico, Were entering the country of the Allobroges, 
ibo were within the Provincia, and the consul went 
» owet them. The Roman commander fell in the 
attle, and Lis army was ignominiously compelled to 
avs under the yoke. The text of Orusius (v. 15), 
‘uch is undoubtedly corrupt, states that Cassius 
uraed the Tigurini to the ocean, where he was 
efeated; but the Letnan lake was probably the 
lace. (Liv. Ep. 65.) L. Calpurnius Piso, who 
womanded under Cassius, perished in the battle. 
fe was the grandfather of the Piso whose daughter 
‘atvar married (8. G,i.12). M. Aemilius Scauras, 

legatus probably of Caepio, the consul of the fol- | 
ming year, was defeated about this time by the 
‘cubri, and being taken prisoner was killed by a | 
vwre named Boiorix, because he advised the Cimbri 
«4 to invade Italy. (Liv. Ep. 67.) 

Ia nc. 105 the consul, Cn. Manlius Maximus, 
sa in Gallia north of the Alps, with Q. Servilius 
arpio, consul in the preceding year. It was during 
arpie’s consulship, it seems, that be took and 
inudered Tolusa, the capital of the Volcae Tec- 
imbei ravaged the country between the Rhone and | 
we Pyrenees, and entered Spain. But they were | 
oven back by the Celtiberi, and returning into | 
allia joined the Teatones. The brief notices of 
wee Wars generally mention the Cimbri and Teu- 
ees together. We have hardly any evidence 
hether they were two people or one. It is generally 
wumed that the Teutones must be a Teutonic race, 
‘ their name would show; but this is not conclu- 


eages, who had formed an alliance with the 
ve. The Cimbri are also supposed by some writers 








wading barbarians, or showed a disposition to do 
. (Dion, Cass, Frag. 97.) The consul and 
a¢fie were encamped separately near the Rhone, 
eo the barbarians fell upon them, and stormed 
te camp after the other. The incredible number 
[ 80,000 Roman soldiers is said to have perished. 
liv. Ep. 67.) Among the few who escaped was 
+ Sertoriua, who saved himself by swimming over 
» Rhone. After such a victory it is not surpris- 
ig that the invaders advanced further south. The 
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to be a Germanic people, though the reasons for this 
supposition are not sufficient. Plutarch (Marius, 
c. 11) has collected some of the opinions about the 
origin and nationality of these people, and nobody has 
found out anything better yet. It was a whole 
nation in movement, with their waggons, dogs, wives, 
and children, The Komans appointed C. Marinus 
consul for the third time, B. c. 103, to continue the 
war against the barbarians. Soon after his arrival 
in the province he made the cut at the outlet of the 
Rhene the traces of which still remain. [Fossa 
Mantana.] Marius had with him L. Cornelius 
Sulla, as legatus, who defeated the Tectosages, who 
were in arms against the Romans, and took their 
king Copill prisoner. (Plut. Sulla, c. 4.) The bar- 
barians now divided themselves into two parts. 
The Cimbri, with the Helvetic Tigurini, crossed 
Helvetia to make their way into Italy by the Tri- 
dentine Alps. The Teutones, and a people with 
them named Ambrones, moved on towards the 
Ligurian country. (Plut. Mar.c. 15.) The story 
of the movements of the barbarians cannot be ac- 
cepted as true. The fact of a body of barbarians 
advaneing along the Khone towurds Italy, and of 
another body about the same time entering the basin 
of the Po from the north-east, is all that we know. 
C. Marius (s.c. 102.), now consul for the fourth 
time, entrenched himself near the junction of the 
Rhone and the Jsére, while the countless host of 
barbarians past him on their way to the south. 
Marius followed the Teutones, and in a battle near 
Aquae Sextiae destroyed and dispersed them. 
Their king Teutoboechus, a gigantic barbarian, was 
made prisoner, and afterwards walked in Marius’ 
triumph at Rome, (Florus, iii, 3.) In the next 
year, C. Marius, consul for the fifth time, with his 
colleague Lutatius Catulus, defeated the Cimbri in 
the country north of the Po. The destruction of 
these invaders kept Northern Gallia quiet for atime, 


and there was no great movement cf the barbarians 


until B.c. 58, 

In the wars which followed Sulla’s usurpation, 
Q. Sertorius, he who escaped from the rout of 
Caepio’s army on the Rhone, maintained in Spain 
the cause of the Marian faction ; and many of this 
party fled to the Provincia, Some of the Aquitani 
served under Sertorius in Spain, where they learned 
the art of war. (2B. 6. iii. 23.) In we 78 L, 
Manilias, proconsul of Gallia, was obliged to quit 
Aquitania with the loss of his baggage ; and the 
legatus, L. Valerius Praeconinus, was defeated and 
killed. (B. G. iii. 20.) In pic. 76 Cn. Pom- 
peius marched into Spain against Sertorius. He 
made his way into the Provincia, over the Alps, 
by a new route to the Kotnans, and his road te 
Narbonne was marked by blood. The Galli of the 
Provincia were in artns against the Romans. Pom- 
peius gave the lands of the Helvii and Voleae Are- 
comici, who had been the most active in the rising, 
to the Massaliots. (Caes. B.C. i. 35.) Pom- 
peius left M. Fonteias governor of the Provincia. 
During his administration the Provincia was in re- 
bellion, and the Galli attacked both Massilia amd 
Narbo, but Fonteius drove them off. He was three 
years in Gallia, during which time the country was 
drained of its resources to supply the Raman armies 
opposed to Sertorius in Spain. Fonteius was also 
charged with enriching himself by illegal means; 
and when affairs were more settled, n. c. 69, he was 
tried at Rome, on charges made by the Allobroges 
and Volcae, for the offence of Repetundac. He was 
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defended by Cicero; part of whose oration on this 
occasion is extant. 

Another governor of the Provincia, during B. c. 
66, 65, C. Calpurnius Piso (consul n. ec. 67), was 
prosecuted by C, Julius Caesar np. c. 63 on a charge 
of repetundae and other offences. Cicero defended 
him, and he was acquitted. 

In the consulship of Cicero (p.c. 63) Catélina 
and his desperate associates made proposals to the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges who were then at 
Rome. The ambassadors had come to get protec- 
tion from the senate against the greediness of the 
Roman governors. They were overwhelmed with 
debt, both the state and individuals; a common 
complaint of the provincial subjects of Rome, The 
Romans levied heavy contributions on those people 
who bad made most resistance, and both com- 
munities and individuals felt it. Besides this, the 
Gallic cultivator seems to have been always in debt, 
He borrowed money trom the Roman negotiatores at 
a high rate, and his profits would be hardly suffi- 
cient to pay the interest of the money, ‘The pro- 
fitable business of feeding sheep amd catte was in 
the hands of Romans, who probably got the exclusive 
use of much of the pasture land, As the Allobroges 
were a conquered people, we may conjecture that 
their waste lands liad been seized by the Roman 
state, and were covered with the flocks of Romans 
who paid to the Roman treasury a small sum for 
the right of pasture. P. Quinctius, for whem Cicero 
made aspeech which is extant, had a good business in 
Gallia as a tlock master (* Pecuavia res satis ampla,” 
pro PL Qu nctio, e.3) A Roman named Umbrenus, 
who had been a“ negotiator” in Gallia, undertook 
to open the conspiracy of Catiline to the Allobroges, 
and he promised them great things if their nation 
would join in the rising, From fear, however, or 
some other cause, the Allobroges betrayed the conspi- 
rators to the consul Cicero. (Nulast, Cat.40; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 4.) It does not appear that the ambas- 
sadurs got anything for their pains, though they | 
well deserved it. There were signs of insurrection 
in Southern Italy as well as in Gallia Citerior and 
Ulterior, and the revelations of the ambassadors 
saved Rome at least from a civil war. 

The Allobroges at home were not. satished with 
the mission te Rome, for they rose against the 
Romans, and ravaged the country about Narbonne. 
Manlius Lentinus, a legatus of the governor C. 
Pomptinus, narrowly escaped perishing with his 
army near the /sére, having fallen into an ambus- 
eade Jaid by Catuenat, the commander of the Galli. 
By sending fresh forces across the Rhone, Pomptinus | 
defeated the Galli near Solonium (perhaps Sallonaz), 
and ended the war by taking the place. (Dion 
Cass. xxxvii, 47; Liv, Epit, 103.) 

Though the Greek and Roman writers give us no 
satisfactory information about the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, they are quite clear abeut the people whom 
they call Germani, The Germani were on the east 
side of the Rhine, opposite to the Helvetii, with 
whom they were constantly fighting (Caes. B. G. 
i, 1), and to the other Celtic and Belgie peoples 
who livel along the Rhine from the territories of 
the Helvetii northward. The Germani had got a 
footing in the country of the Belgae long before 
Caesar's tine [Betcar): and the Triboeci, also a 
German people, were settled in the plain between 
the Vosges and the Rhine about Strassburg, and 
consequently within the limits of the Celtae. A 
quarrel between the Acdui, who were cast of the 
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Saéne and in the valley of the Doube, bemzht fred 
Germans into Gallia. One matter in dispute we 
the tolls on the navigation of the Arar. (Mri 
p 192.) The Sequani made an alliance with tls 
Arverni to annoy the Aedui on one side. ot! « 
the other they brought over the Rhine Anerisa, 
a chief of the Suevi. The German came mib 2 
hardy men, and soon reduced the Aedu w so 
mission, An Aeduan named Divitiacos. a Dro 
who had the title and rank of Vergobretas. ear! 
into the Provincia, and thence made his war to Ree 
to complain of the tyranny of the German. (Cs 
B. G. i. 30.) Cicero (de Divin. i. 40) enterase 
this learned Celt at Rome, and his brother yore 
was acquainted with him when he was co ¢ 
Caesar's legati in the Gallic War, Anovistax, str 
defeating the Aedui, took possession of one tet 
part of the lands of his friemds the Sequame; m1 
as new comers from the other side of the mer 5 
to be provided with Jands, h> demanded of te sure 
anuther third. (8. Gi. 31.) This was the say « 
affairs in that part of Gallia when (B. c. 60) 3 rm 
reached Rowe that the Helvetii were preyanm bh 
inove from their country. (B. G.i.2.) Thre Bese 
had already suffered from the arms of the Tcom2. 
one of the four Helvetic pazi. This mvent ¢ 
a whole people was an atteinpt to seize the sax 
macy of Gallia, and in the end to eject the Loman 
In s.c. 59 C. Julius Caesar was consul: and ii oe 
pened that during this vear Gallia was quet, oo 
owing to Caesar's own contrivance, perhap tt 
was during his consulship that the savace Get# 
Ariovistus was hononred with the title of * ba 
atque amicus” (8, G. i. 35) by the Roman sa 
Caesar obtained for his * provincia,” after tbe 4 
piration of his consulship, Gallia Cisaipat ms 
Illyricum, with Gallia north of the Alje, fo 
years; and he had a general commissiva fr ov= 
what he liked north of the Alps under the a= 
of protecting the friends and allies of the Row 
people, (8. G. i. 35.) Early in a c. 58 be 2 
that the Helvetii were beginning to move from 
country, and the road they were guing to late ™ 
through the Provincia, Caesar hastily got" 
Rome, crossed the Alps, and in a few days be = 
at Geneva. ; 
The conquest of Gallia by Caesar is vii 
great brevity by himself. His purpese was ¥ & 
scribe his military operations, and be tells 8° 
little more about Gallia than what strictlr behest 
to the matter. In one instance (vi. 1}—20) & 
made a digression to speak of the institulo® = 
manners of the people; but he has civ & © 
scription of the country except his bref istredo 
tion (B. G.i.1). All the rest that we learn bee 
the country and the people is told as ya ¢ 
military operations ; but we may learn from 6 
of the state of Gallia than from the leared hho 
of a modern compiler. His war with the Her 
may be more conveniently spoken of unde 
heading. [Hecveri.) After driving this =" 
back to their homes he went against the bem™=* 
Ariovistus. His course was to Vesontio (Baam: 
the capital of the Sequani, on the Jirsie, the po 
tion of which he has well descnbed. From Besse 
the direction of bis march is not clearly stated: 
he reached a large plain, and defeated Aoos™ 
five miles from the Rhine ; for five mile ® ins 
reading, not fifty. (Caes. B. Gi, 33-54.) The 
was fought in the plain between the Vosges am! O* 
Rhine, somewhere north of Bale, Nothing 20 * 
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jd of Germans in this part of Galles after the 
tthe near the Rhime: the mews of the defeat pre- 
uted others from coming over. Caesar celr came 
te the country of the Sequani to drive out the 
ertmans, bat be left his army there for the winter, 
al ermsed the mountains imto Cwaljane Gala to 
ad his cireuits (“ comvemtas acere,” B. G. i. 54). 
the winter the Beizie nates frmed a ute to 
‘Temi themselves, for ther suspected that Carar 
eld attack them after be bad reduced the scantry 
the Celta, They were urred to arms by sane 
| the Celtae, who did mot Like to see the [ucrsans 
iutering in their country. Carsar, who gives 
owe seasons for the combenation df the Bericae, 
ids amother; that the great men im (railia, and 
wee who had the means of hirinz folhwers, were 
scastomed to usurp reyal perwer wheaever ther had 
chance, and, if the Rocws demnimea were esta- 
dehed, thes knew this wmode of waking whet ther 
adern imitators call a “ cuap d¢iat~ weald mx be 
marble (B.G. ii. 1). Caesar in bis Cocmmentarii 
wntions several imstapoes of this kind @ usurpa- 
on. His second book contains his history of the 
ar with the Belrne (nc. 57). The Remi sud- 
tte] from the first. The sabnixsion of the 
orssiencs, Bellovaci, and Amani fdlowed. He 
efeated the Nervii and their aliies im a great hattle 
i the Sabis (Sembre); and then tesk the strong- 
oki of the Adustaci, who were the descersiants of 
he Cambri and Teuteni. (8. G. i. 29.) The sur- 
iwors of the Adnataci were seid, and the na:nter 
rperted to Caesar was 53,00). They were par- 
hasni by the mercatores who of old folluwed the 
wenan camp (Liv. x. 12) snd feliowed Caesar's 
anp (B.C. vi. 31). We do ot see how the mer- 
atures could make anything of their bargain, uniess 


hey had seme escort to assist in convering the | 


faves to the nearest market, which would be the 
‘Tutinela ; or it may be that the Belrians wouid 
ure Bo objections to buy a few of these imtroders. 
fhe sale of slaves was one way that Caesar bad of 
using money. After the great battie with the 
Nervi, P. Crassus with a singi+ jeri was sent to 
he Veneti, Unelli, Q-iemi, Cariowiitee, Sesurin, 
\ulerci, and Redenes, wham Caesar calls ~ the mar- 
ine states which berder om the Ocean” All these 
evpie submitted to a mere youth at the brad of a 
e* thonsand men. The Transbenane Gerrans alw 
ent to Caesar te proffer heetares and to do as they 
vere bid. The procomsu) was in s berry to viest 
laly and Tilyricum, and be told the Germans fo 
“ne and see bin the nest summer. We have no 
vidence of the Roman anuies having been led rorth 
{ the basin of the Rhume before Cara's Be: rian 
aapeign, The rapidity of bis movements, bis 
teres, and his savace treatment of thoee who re- 
isted, struck termw into the barbarians, He placed 
ie soldiers in winter quarters between the Serme 
tl the Loire, and south of the Loure, ip the territury 
{ the Carnutes, Andes, and Turmes, and imme- 
lately went to Italy. (4. G- ii. 35.) 

Cassar sent a legion and some cavalry under Ser. 
ialla to winter in the country of the Nantuates, 
feragri, and Sedani, whe occupied the country frum 
be murth-eastern boundary of the Allobroces and 
he Leman lake to the highest Alp They were 
0 the preat valley called the Vallais, between the 
lemese and the Pennine Alps. Galba placed part 
{his troops im the country of the Nantuates, who 
fre nearest to the lake, and be fixed himself with 
le remainder at Octodurus (Martigny). Caesar 
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says that the parpre of Galha’s missihm was to 
char the pass over the Alps by aioch the ~ mer- 
cateres " were accustumed te co ai great rek and 
with the payment af beavy tals. These “ mer- 
cateres “ were the enterpening Itelisn traders who 
crseed the pass of the (reat St. Bernard from Ci 
alsine Gallis te carry their wares amunc the Gall. 
Galia was attacked by the people im his quarters 
at Orteadarus, which be ieft after driviee off the 
enemy; ated, retrestinc tbrvach the cvantry of the 
Nantaates into the terrviory of the Albtences, where 
be was within the Provincia, he spent the winter 
there. (B.C. iii. 7.) 

Caesar was recailed from hhaly (nc. 36) by 3 
rising of the maritime states, whese subeniseoon had 
perhaps only been made te cain time: but the un- 
mediate provocation was the decnamd for supgiies 
mace on same af then by P. Crasens, who was win- 
tering sxnewhere abeat Jeeers with a lec. The 
movers af this war were the Veneti, a skilfal mari- 
time people, who had many ships with which ther 
traded to Botain. (8.6. ci. 8) Caesars cam- 
paicn acainst these states, and the sea-fight, are ome 
of the meet difficult parts 4 the Cammentani te es- 
péain. [Vewets.]) He defeated the fret of the 
Veneti; and Q. Titurias entered the country of the 
Unseiii, whe submitted. Before the battle Caesar 
sent P. Crassus into Aquitanis with twelve coborts, 
to prevent the Aquitam frum exning to the aid of 
the Artnorie states. Crass first defeated the So- 
tiates, who lived shont the mudern Soe, between deck 
and Basas. (B.G. wi. 21.) The Vocates and Ta- 
rusates, *ho were next attacked, sent fer aid from 
Spain, which is sone evideore in conirmatxea: of the 
reia:nentup of these Aquitani to same of the Spanmh 
peoples, [Aqgurrant ] The Spenish saxiharies 
whem Carar nares were Cantaboa. ( &. G. ii. 26 ) 


_ After defeating the Aquitani and their Spanish albes 


in the wide plains seath of the Garwnde, Crassas re- 
ceived the sub«nission of the creater part of Aqui- 
tana; the names of the propers are mectied by 
Cacsar. (BG. ii. 27.) Tbe penitoan of several of 
these tribes can be determioed: but the purrtmo of 
ahers is anrertain. 

The sammer was near coded, and Caesar hed put 
down all his enen.ies except the Morini amd Mecayai, 
who were in arma The Merisa lived abeie the 
channel, fran Gesortacum ( Besi«gee) northwards af 
least as far as Casteiium Morin eum (Case?) [Cas- 
Tecicm Montyoucu.] The ememy fied inte the 
furests and marshes, where the Esenans fulkared 
them, nat without kes Caesar becan te cut a road 
threugh the furests, and be iad just reacbed the 
enemy, when the heary rams compelled him te re 
tire (8.G.in 29.) Before taking eave of the 
Morini he wasted their lands, and burnt all the b<isd- 
ings that he couk] reach. He placed his arc-y im 
quarters between the Sesee amd the faww, m the 
country af the Aulerci and Lexevii- 

In the mest year (p.c. 55) the Uscpetes. wham 
Caessr calls Germani (iv. 1), apd the Ter tent, 
crossed the Rhine, and fell mm the Mergen Tine 
invaders were tbemee|+ es driven oc ty meee ya err- 
ful erermes, the Saevi, wisane bat. ts CC mener dencm tes 
(B. G. iv. 1): and be states that the ~ sperceceers * 
used to go inte their cwestry. Here we tae the 
evidence of the Roman prwut=ea! 14 Ute Bert of mer 
catores crowing the Ehcoe roo Gsertmars fede the 
Roman arms had teen cacresc ewer Cie roe ks 
here assumed that thee Iercaieres were 3:5 
Caesar determined to sop thew Geren spreaders, 
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who, after living on the Menapii during the winter, people. Caesar sailed on his second expettcc * 
had moved south into the territories of the Eburones Britain from Portus Itias, and landed on the ame 
and the Condrusi, who were dependents of the Tre- . part of the British coast as in his first expeiten 
viri. The Germans had got as far south as Liege, (B. G.v.8—23.) On his return he found that th 
when Caesar came towards them. Ile tells us his harvest had failed in Gallia, whieh made it peesarr 
own story of the treacherous dealing of the Germani | for him to disperse his troups in winter quarter + 
with him, but he also shows that he was quite a 24). He had various ways of keeping tle (a) 
match for them in cunning. The Germans at last quiet. If he found a man who could be ustai ad 
were fallen upon by the Romans at the confluence of was fit for the place, he would make him a kag» 
the Mosa and Rhenus (“ad confluentem Mosae et | in the case of ‘Tasget, who was a man of high mee 
Rheni,” as it is in Caesar's text, iv. 15), where those | among the Carnutes, for his ancestors had heb! va 
who escaped the Roman sword were drowned in the power, Caesar, finding Taszet usefal, restored be 
river. ‘There is a great difference of opinion about | to his ancestral rank ; but in the thinl vear o 
the explanation of this campaign. But the writer reign he was murdered, and a great number of pe- 
still thinks that this river Mosa is the Mosel, and | sons were implicated in the conspiracy. (B.6.¥. 
that the Germans were beaten and drowned near | 25.) In this winter the Romans had a creat bs 
Coblenz. A little below Codlenz, if this explanation | a division of the army was cut off in the county « 
is accepted, and between Coblenz and Andernach, | the Eburones; and Q. Cicero, the brether @ if 
Caesar built a wooden bridge on which he passed | Cicero, had great difficulty in defending is are 
over the Rhine to the German side (2. G. iv. 17). | against the Nervii till Caesar came to his assstanr 
rather to make a display of Roman power than for | (4. G.v. 38—52.) Caesar spent all this "inter © 
any other purposes. He stayed eighteen days in | Gallia. ‘Things were in too disturbed a state t 
Germany, and returning into Gallia destroyed his | him leave, The Senones had a king, Cayann. "om 
bridge (iv. 19), The rest of the summer was oc- | Caesar had made them a present of. Ther ee 
cupied with Caesar's first expedition to Britain, the | going to put their king to death by a determimays 
immediate motive for which, he says, was the in- | of the whole people, or the senate at least (ps'o 
formation that he had of aid being supplied from | consilio}; but the king, hearing of their dec 
Britain to the Roman enemies in almost all the | escaped to his friend the proconsal. Caesar so 
Gallic wars. (B. G. iv. 20.) The fact may be true | moned the senate of the Senones, and the senate m- 
or not: he dees not say that it was so, He has | fused to come. In this winter the Trevin state 
mentioned one occasion (J. G. iii, 9) when the Ve- | the camp of Labienus, who was on thei tents 
neti sent to Britain for aid; but he does not say that | but Induciomar, the leader of the Trevi, wa b= 
it came. What he says (iv. 20) may be fairly in. | and the assailants were defeated. (B. G.¥. 55) _ 
terpreted to apply to the wars of the Romans with In n.c. 53, Caesar, expecting fresh trabe # 
the Galli before his time, as well as to his own time. | Gallia, increased his forves. (B.G. vi. 1.) A 
Caesar remarks that “few persons” went to Britain | checking a rising of the Nervii, he sammene! 
except “ mercatores,” and they were orly acquainted | states of Gallia to assemble in the spring. a = 
with the coast and the parts which were opposite to | practice had been, and all came except the Cam. 
Gallia. These “ mereatores” may have been Ita- | Senones, and Treviri. He does net mena Oo 
lians from the Provineia, and also Galli, One would | place to which they were summoned; bat be mrt 
suppose that in those days nobody would go to Bri- | the meeting to Lutetia Parisiorum (Paris), 2 
tain except traders, but Caesar's expression of “ few | to be nearer to the Senones, who sooo submitted = 
persons" is explained by other parts of his work. | also the Carnutes. (B.G. vi. 4.) His pooe 
(B. Git. 14.) Political refugees used to run away | business now was with the Treviri and Amtem 
from Gallia to Britain, Caesar sailed from Portus | king of the Eburones, who had cut cf the fea 
Itius (Wissant), and landed about Deal on the Kent | troops in the previous winter. The Messpt °™ 
coast. On his return to the French coast the Mo- | friends to Ambiorix, and they had been cot 4 
rini, whom he had lett on good terms, could not resist | the insolence of never having sent ambasset ® 
the temptation of plundering some 300 Romans, who | Caesar. He entered their country with his fms © 
had landed on a different part of the coast from the | three divisions, burnt as usual all that be case oe 
rest of the troops (iv. 37). But the Morini got | and carried off many head of cattle and many 
nothing by their treachery; and they lost many of | soners. (B. G. vi. 6.) This brought them te t=. 
their men in the pursuit by the Roman cavalry. La- | and the proconsul without delay set of to p=. 
bienus also entered their country, and the Morini | the Treviri, who had got Ambiorix some Ir 
submitted; for this autumn had been a dry season, | among the Germans east of the Rhine. Bast 
and the Romans were not stopped by the waters, | Caesar came Labienus had defeated the Trevin: 2 
The country of the Menapii, who lived on the Lower | on his arrival Caesar built a second weedes bnest 
Rhine and the Lower Mosa, was inercilessly ravaged | over the Rhine, a little above the place uber al 
this.autumn, The people hid themselves in their | built the first, and went a second time iste br 
thickest forests, while the Romans wasted their) mania. (B.G. vi. 9.) This second passaze due 
lands, cut down the corn, and burnt the buildings. | Rhine was not marked by any great event. The 
(8. G. iv. 38.) Caesar placed all bis men in winter | Ubii, a nation on the east bank, who will afters 
quarters within the territory of the Belyae. appear on the Gallic side, humbly submitted: wl 
Caesar prepared for his invasion of Britain in B.c. | Caesar, finding that his real enemies oo the bem 
54 by building a great number of ships in Gallia, | side were the Suevi, made inquiries slest the 
but he had to get from Spain the materials for fitting | They had retired with all their forces a har "7. 
them out, (8.G.¥.1.) In this spring he visited | and planted themselves at the place where a farst 
the country of the Treviri, who were on the Rhine | boundless extent commenced. There ther ©* 
above and below Coblenz, and he settled the disputes | waiting for the Romans, who prudently tam! O=* 
between the two factions. These Gallic states were backs on the Suevi and returned by their boése ("> 
coutinually distracted by quarrels among the chief 10). Being bent on taking Ambioris, ¥b 
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me him so much mischie’, C eatered the ' crowed the Leere. (A. Gri 11.) He wes noe in 

of the Ebarones He left bs bearry ma- the coontrr of the Buarices (Sori) The fmt 
~l with Q. Ci at Adusteca. the winter town that be tek was Nevraxiccaem He th= came 
arters of the troope that had been destroyed on the cagetal Avaricum ({ feerges), which was 


ar terfore, (B.G. vii32.) Adusteca seems to be defemied by a strug wall, made with crest skill 
+ site of Tongers, and, 2s Cacsar savs that RQ was The Gall bad a way of bwbione their town walk, 
mat the middle ef the territory of the Eburomes, it o¥toch Caesar de«rites very teictiy and very weil 
es their positim [Apratrca; EmcecMws!? (4 4.04 23); tot people bad made sume peocress 
ile Caesar was wastinc the lands of this unfor- im the art of defecmime pieces The sere was a 
nate people, some Germans. Sicembci, creme the work of great doSculty, amd the soffermecs of the 
ime, and fel] on the camp of Q Cicero (BG. vi. Roman ediers were extreme; foe if was wirte:, 
-) Caesar returned to the camp. bt the Sepam- » aad thes bad to werk in the maid, th eval and io 
| had time to pet safe off with ther boty. (BG. ompensl min. The Boras commander tells the 
41.) Again he set oat to vex tie Kearomes. 2s ood of the afar m a few weeds (BG. va. 28): 
X presses it; and we have his on word for what “ The sesiecs. whee passes were roased br the 
dad: he burnt every building that be could see, massacre at Genatam and their own suGrrincs, 
wee off the cattle, and the corn that bis men amd spared neither the be?;dess thooorh ace. mor the 
asts did net convume was bed br th raims. He wen, nee the clilirea; ost of the wiese nuzaber, 
% the country with the belsef that. if anv of the 9 wiro were show 40,000, coly SQ, wbo had bored 
rarunes had escaped hum, they woski de a banrer. cot of the piace on bearing tue sh ats of the invading 
#7. wi. 43.) cormny, estajed safe to Veri cmceturia” 
After this merciless devastatien Cacvar sam ceord Cassar fuund steers m Avaricon, and, the wieter 
= states of Galiia to Darometucan (Kacims), beimr over, he was ready fw a regubsr campaicn 
here be made inquiry inte the corsyeracs of the Bat be hal fint to settle a duenestk d-pote ames 
onges and Carnute.. Acco, who bed been the the Anda. (A. vii 32.) Teo men had teen 
ase of the nsing, was flocred to death; and bis elected te the chef macstracr, an apcual cfSre, and 
cmmpitces ran away. (8.6. vi. 44.) Caesar pat the copintatnva alhwed cclv ome. The wiede state 
s troops in quarters amonc the Trevis, the Lin. was im arms, coe party aramst the aber, Corsar 
oe, = people who had alwars been quict. and at sauenpwed the Ania to Decetia (Jitu), an blend 
cendecum (Sense), the chief town of the Seavoes. om the Loere, and settled te dispate ic fatvcr of 
« went into Italy to hobd the oumrectus. eoe of the men. He exhorted the Aciai to rive 
The Galli, hearing of disturbances at Ruene this Lum ther assistance m the war, with fair procuses 
miter, thengbt that Caesar wouki be detaimed m of what be wockd do fe tiem after Gailhs was 
aly (8B. G. vii 1), and this woabi be a poal op oconpeteiy suistoed «= The pestis of the Acedia, 
#tunity for getting rid of the Rormans. The Car- between toe Upper Loore and the Soome, made therar 
ates began, and the Arverni next ree ander a siliamre seet evyewtant for the Kecramse kt eas 
rave and skilfal commander Vercincetoriz, who the ecasest nee of eomumuterat>@ between the sorth 
srred up the Galli north and west of the Arverni pact of the Provincis amd the basis af t+ Seome. Cae- 
s far as the ocean. This brouzht Caesar into the sar was 90.5 afraxd af the Seo ees ated the Parisi, and 
‘Twrincia in the depth of winter. (B.G.i 52.) be wnt Latectus with. four hoes to that country. 
le ent his way through the snvws «co the Céremecs, [Panisat.) He marched socth wrk xx bee 37s, 
& feet deep, and came down on the Arverni, who =ith the intentae of taking tte b.. town af Grer- 
d pet expect him by that way. (8.6. vi. 8.) Bat cov, in the couttry of the Arverzo. m the apger 
aesar was in the neighbourhood od Vervingetwix, part of she bei «f the A wearer. Ths, las most 
tm, at the request of the Arverni, advanced to signal flere in Gala is ed] im anther place. 
wir aid fram the country of the Bitarices, when [Gencevia) After bis defeat before Gergoria 
¢ had brought over to his side. Uneess Caesar Cassar was = porst stracta He need northwards 
val oallect his scattered forces. be crald aot make to b<n Laieetas;: bet be tren berums frends, the 
tai against Vercingetorix. He resdved to de this Andui, sims Now eurem (afterwards Nevirnum, 
imeelf, without the knowledge of bis men, whem Nerers) om the Leare. where Caesar had great stares, 
* left ander the care of Brotus; be went acrass the amid the borty that be bad cot im the Gallic War. 
termaes again in the depth of winter ty Vienna (8. G. vii 55.) His naistary chest also was there. 
Vieume) on the Rhone, where he found «ene newly His enernies Lued the banks of the Lorre wich 
of horse, who had bees edereid to troge, and the river being swollen by the are mc 
semble there. From Vienna he travelied dav and svows was difieu't te pass. He could not think of re 
ght to the country of the Lingones, where be hai treatin. It wouid be a confession that be was ben" en, 
ta legions. Having reached these troops, be sum- | Nat cvald be attempt to cross the Cecemnes © terre 
tied the rest of his forces from the country of the the romds were almost impassable: bessam. + 4shermae 
finnes and the Treviri, and got them all togetivr was om the Seme. and be was afrand 20 be weme: 
fore the Arverni could hear of his sypeoach. He be cut off. Nothing remained bot % crass the rem 
fi two legions and all his heavy material at Sens, | which be acccmnplished. He foam’ rot Bs oa: 
tl set out towards the country of his allies, the om the east side, and was juice f° sateen 
ii, between the Al/ser and the Loire, whom Ver- | was as locky as himself in eae © es oem 


ffetorix was threatening. His march was rapid | dangerous position (8. G. vB 5 — _ om Sets, 
terrible, In two days he took Veilsunaiunum, | safe to Sens. All Centra: end este" ay a was 
tern of the Senomes, and then came right Bpen now in arms. and Veresacets ‘ we ~ aaana 
ftabam (Ori¢ans) on the Loire, where the Car- ! namder-in-chief. The Be x aKuabie ts . - STE’ 
ls, st the beginning of the outbreak, had mur- | to the Roman allianee 2 we he ig “te weve 
Mei the Roman “ negotiatores” who were living kept busy by their teccm=: & Ss = a + 
em. (Gexanum.] He broke into the town, | neither side, Vert moere™ : a 


bh his men sacked ; he left it in flames, and | rouse all the cousc-y Sree TE Were, 
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He pushed on the Gabali, and some of the Arverni ; and perhaps on the Oltis (ot). When Gallis embed 
against the Helvii, who were within the Provincia; | in p.c. 52, Drappes, a Senon, bed got wren 
and the Ruteni and Cadurei were sent to ravage the | what the historian calls (B. G. vit. 30) se crea 
land of the Voleae Arecomici, who were also within | of desperate fortune. He had also induced sists te 
the Provincia. (B. G. vii. 64.) Cacsar, knowing | join him, men banished from the tarvas tewes 
that the enemy was superior in cavalry, and that all) Gallia, and robbers ; with this rabble he hac ven 
the roads into the Provincia and Italy were blocked | Damnacus, a leader of the Andes, who » m 2 
up, got cavalry from over the Rhine, from some of | arms ‘in the country of the Pictones (fatter 
his German friends there, and light troops who C.Caninius and C. Fabius easily defeated the ries 
fought among the cavalry after German fashion. as the Romans would call them, near tie Lat 
The proconsul, however, had an eve to the safety of | Drappes escaped from the dreadful slaazhter web 
the Provincia, and he began to move through the | about two thousand men, and, in compsor ra 
borders of the Lingones into the country of the another adventurer, Lucterias, a Caduran, elon 
Sequani. He was on his road to the Provincia, with | the country of the Cadurei, It is wurtbr ¢ mie 
the intention, no doubt, of returning when he had, that the Carnutes were in the battle on the Law 
got reinforcements. The occasion was tempting to | This obstinate people had not vet come te vom 
the Galli, They attacked hiw on his inareh, and with the Romans. They had been cat to pes 
were defeated, (2. G. vii. 67.) The Germans con- | driven from their homes and dispersed. and xut 
tributed largely to the victory. All the cavalry of | appeared in arins, But it was the last tine. Toe 
Vercingetorix was routed, and he fled to Alesia, a | now submitted to the Roman tyranny, ani al c« 
town of the Mandubii. [Atesta.] The siege of | Armoric states followed their example. (8.6. n 
this place and the capture of Vercingetorix put an 31.) The geographical position of the Canrrn 
end to the campaign, the result of which was more | and their courage, made them the defence ff 21 te 
unfortunate to the Galli than glorious to Caesar, | states to the west between the Seime and the Lore 
But a man of less ability and energy would have Drappes and Lucterius shut themeeives ap @ 
perished, with all his army, Uxellodunum, and Canininus began the sx. 

The eighth book of the Gallic War is not by | Caesar, leaving M. Antonius among the Beker 
Caesar, though it is possible that he left some | came among the Carnutes, against wham be ba « 
memoranda which have been used by the author, | heavy grudge; fur the Carnutes begas the ms 
Gallia (s.c. 51) was still not quiet. The Bituriges | rising in B.c, 52, which had nearly drives bo 
Were again preparing to rise, but they were soon | of Gallia. He caught Gutroat, whom be chiro 
checked. The divisions among these Gallic people | with being the author of all the mischief, and Se>¥ 
were more fatal to them than the Roman army. | him to death. (B. G. viii. 38.) This exampr 6 
The Carnutes were quiet while Caesar was putting | considered sufficient. Nobody else was patties 
down the Bituriges, and they began to attack them | The reports that he had from Caninias alot 
as soon as they had yielded to the Romans, The | resistance of Uxellodunum, irritated Caesar. De 
Bituriges applied to Caesar for protection, It was | despised the rebels, but he thought that be w-t 
a hard winter when the Romans again entered the to make an example of them. The first fve 17 
territory of the Carnutes, Caesar sheltered his | of his government had been extended by anesthe tr 
infantry as well as he could in the ruins of Genabum, | years, which commenced from the becinning @ &¢ 
and sent ont his cavalry to scour the country. The | 53. It was now B.c. 51, and the Galli koew he 
houseless Carnutes had no place of refuge except the | he had not Jong to stay ; it was necessary, thers": 
forests, which could not protect them against the | to show them what they might expect, if ther Fe? 
severity of the season, A large part of them | rebellious. His treatment of the prisoners afte & 
perished, and the rest fled to the neighbouring | capture of Uxellodunum (Uxetuopeses) 5 oF 
states, (B. G. viii, 5.) most disgraceful part of his history. (8.6. 4! 

The last great struggle of the Galli was made He now thought that he had finished bs =. 
north of the Sede by the Bellovaci and their allies, and he had. Gallia remained for centune a boee 
This campaign, which is not very well teld by the | country. Caesar, who had never seen Acut& 
author, contains some difficulties (B.C. vill, 7—22), | paid that country a visit, and found it sabcus™ 
but it is well worth a careful study. These Belgae | After going to Narbo, be spent a few dars in ere 
and their allies showed considerable military skill. | all the conventus of the Provincia, and stibec 
They seen to have learned something from their | affairs. He placed his forces, for the wt. * 
enemy, and the Reman general is said to have | Belgium, and west of the Cerennes; foar kor ® 
acknowledged that their phins were “ very judicious, | Belgium, a sign that he still feared that mrt 
and showed none of the rashness of a barbarous | people. He only placed two legiuns eat ¢ O* 
people.” (B.G. viii. 8.) The deteat of the Bellovaci | Cévennes, and they were in the country of O 
and their allies was considered by Caesar the end of | Aedui, a nation that had still great intlaesce as 
his Gallic wars. (B.G, viii, 24.) ‘The revengeful | the Gallic people. He spent the wioter at *- 
proconsul had not yet caught Ambiorix, nor for- | tocenna (Arras) in the present departiwat o / 
gotten him. He ence more entered his eountry, and | de Ca/ais, not a place which an Italian wuld Om 
did all the mischief that he could, thinking, as the | to winter in. But the anthor (B. G. 02. 49) a- 
historian says (8. G. viii, 24), that if he could not | plains this. He wished to concilite the pee 
cateh Ambiorix, the next best thing for his honour | north of the Seine. He treated the stato vt 
Glignitas) was to treat his country in such a way | respect, made presents to the chief men, impert ” 
that his people, if any were left, might hate him so | new contributions; and he endeavoured te m=" 
much, for the misfortunes that he had brought on | them satisfied by a mild administration, after bes 
them, as never to let him come ameng them again, | exhausted by long and bloody war. After th 

The last town that Caesar had to lesiege was | winter he went into North Italy, a sign Ua! © 
Uxellodunum, the site of which is uncertain, It was | feared no rising in Gallia, He was reese! ©? 
a town of the Cadurci, in the basin of the Garonne, | rejoicings by all the municipia axl com 
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of Gallia Togata. [Gavia Cisatrixa.}] The 
town gates, the roads, and all the places by 
which he passed were decorated with every de- 
niet that could be thought of. The whole popu- 
lation, with their children, came out to meet him. 
The temples and the fora were set out with all the 
jageantry of a Roman religious festival. The 
wealthy showed their magnificence, and the poor 
thee good will, The Italians of Cisalpina Gallia 
sere prou.l of their governor; for he had tamed the 
warlike mations north of the Alps, the men who fur 
centuries had been the terror of Italy, No com- 
maoder ever better deserved such fame as is due to 
multary success. The conquest of Gallia is the 
greatest expluit that a sekdier has ever accom- 
; shed, 

Caesar returned to Nemetocenna; and, for some 
mason which does not appear, called all his troops 
frum their quarters, and led them to the borders of 
the Treviri, There he, the Pontifex Maximus of 
the Romans, the head of the religion of the state, 
performed the solemn ceremony of « lustratie, or 
panfication. Both he and his men had much need 
@ it The war was over, the country was quiet ; 
wal he moved about just enough to keep himself ia 
walth and his troops. (8. G. viii. 52.) It was 
i ¢, 50, the year before he crossed the Rubicou. 
sis hard to understand how so busy a man got 
dewagh an idle summer, The next year he had 
plenty to do in Italy. 

Caesar really makes four divisions of Gallia, 
‘aagh be formally mentions only three, for he ex- 
isles the Provincia; nor does he determine the 
wails of the Provincia, though we can make them 
“i aeeurately enough. Of these four divisions, 
Prwvineia, Aquitania, the country of the Celtae, and 
‘« country of the Belgae, two have been described. 
Aguirasta, Betoar.) The limits of the Pro- 
‘iteia are described in that article. [Provincta.] 
The Alpime tribes do not belong to any of these 
iv pions, 

Caesar's threefold division of Gallia, excluding 
ve Provineia, was not arbitrarily made by himself ; 
‘ w a division founded on the geographical cha- 
mter of the country and the national character of | 
w people. We see from his Commentaries that | 
be Celtae knew their own limits well, both on the | 
tle of the Aquitani and on the side of the Belgae. 

le has traced the northern boundary of the Celtae 

the Seine and its great branch the Marne, but he | 

% not mentioned the boundary from the source of 
Marne to the Rhine. He did not go further 
seth in this part than the country of the Lingones ; 
ai i is not his manner to tell us what he did not 
te, or what did not concem his military opera- | 
vit. However, the boundary of the Celtae, from 
‘e source of the Sfarne to the Rhine, may be 
rtermined well enough for all purposes, [BELGan. 
‘ese natural divisions of Caesar are mentioned by 
Mer writers a8 existing divisions, though the _poli- 

al divisions were changed. Mela (iii. 2) makes 
st Garonme the boundary of Aquitania, though it 
™ Bot so in his time; but if we take his division | 
be a division according to races, which he seems 
/tewn, itistrue. Pliny (//. N. iv. 17) also says 
‘at Gallia Comata, which is all Gallia except | 


| BRANNOVH, 


_Celtica south of the Loire. 
| joined the Helvetii, were settled by Caesar (B. G. i. 
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Celtica considered as the country of the Celtae ; but 
when he adds, “ which Celtica is also called Lug- 
dunensis,” he makes an error, for Lugdunensis did 
not extend to the Garonne, But the error is in the 
form of expression, and it is easy to see how he fell 
into it. 

The following are the nations of Celtica, as Pliny 
calls the country of the Celtae. Caesar does not 
use the term Celtica. The Hetveru were be- 
tween the Jura, the Leman lake, and the Rhine. 
The Sequant were west of the Helvetii, and ex- 
tended to the Sadne; they had the valley of the 
Alduasdubis or Dubis (Doubs). The south part of 
the country between the Sadne and the Rhone, the 
medern department of Ain, was occupied by the 
AMBARRI, The ALLosproGrs, who belonged to 
the Provincia, had some possessions north of the 
Rhone, and they would in this part be the neigh- 
bours of the Ambarri. The Ravunaci, neighbours 
of the Sequani, were along the west bank of the Rhine ; 
they extended from a point on the river above Bale 
to the borders of the Tripocect. 

The Arput were west of the Sequani, and their 
territory extended westward to the Loire. ‘The 
Manpubu on the north were a dependent state of 
the Aedui. The position of the BRANNOVICES, or 
also dependents of the Aedui, is un- 
certain. The SeGustant, or Sebusiani, on the west 
side of the Rhone, were also dependents of the 
Aedui; the colony of Luagpunum (Zyon) was 
planted in their country. 

The ARVERNI were west of the southern part of 
the territory of the Aedui; and they had as de- 
pendent states the Gamaus and Vevvavi, or Vel- 
launi, on the south-east, and the Capurcr on the 
south-west. 

The Rutent, south of the Arverni, were in 
Caesar's time divided into two parts, Ruteni Pro- 
vinciales (B. G. vii. 7), who belonged to the Pro- 
vincia ; and Ruteni, who belonged to the country of 
the Celtae. The Nitropntaes were west of the 
Ruteni, and on the Garonne. The smaller, part of 
their territory seems to have been south of the 
river, and they were considered to belong to the 
Celtae ; but they may have been a mixed people. 
(Caes, BG, vii. 31.) The Brrenices Vivises, 
not mentioned by Caesar, were about Bordeanz, 

The Perrocoru were north of the Nitiobriges, 
partly in the basin of the Duranius (Dordogne); and 
north-west of them were the SANTONES, extending 


along the sea from the aestuary of the Garonne to 


the borders of the Prctrones or Pictavi. The Pic- 


tones occupied the country along the sea northwards 


to the mouth of the Loire, and a considerable dis- 


tance inland. The position of the Lemovicrs east 
of the Santones and Pictones, is indicated by that of 
the town of Limoges, and the extent of their country 


by the old diocese of Limoges. The Bitunicrs 
Crm, north of the Lemovices, occupied the rest of 
The Bot, who had 


28) in the territory of the Aedui. The Ixsunuss, 
who are placed in the maps on the Upper Loire, 
north of the Vellavi, are unknown to Gallic history, 
[GaLuA Cisacrina.] 

The Tcurones had territory both north and south 


wt Provincia, is distributed among three peoples, | of the Loire; and their limits are those of the dio- 


wee boundaries are chiefly marked by rivers: | cese of Toure. 


The ANpes or ANDECAVI were 


‘wm the Scaldis (Schelde) to the Seine is Belgica; | west of the Turones, and on the north side of the 


wn the Seine to the Garonne is Celtica; and thence | 
‘the Pyrenees is Aquitania. This is correct for | 
vuL. L 


Loire. The NAMNETES or NANNETES were west of 
the Andes, on the north side of the Loire. 
3@ 


North 
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of the Namnetes, along the coast, were the Venetr; | the sources of the Seine and Marne, ani on 
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she 
a 


and, farther west, the Ostsuit or Ostsir occupied | high lands which run east to the Vosegus (begs 


the extremity of this peninsula. The Consoptrtr, 


a small people in the territory of the Osisini, are not | 


mentioned by Caesar, 
the Annoric states, are north of the Veneti and east 
of the Osismi. ‘The Reponrs are mentioned by 
Caesar among the Armoric states: if they really ex- 
tended to the sea, they could only have had the 
coast about the bay of St, Michel. 
Rennes shows their position in the interior, As to 
the Biducesii mentioned by Ptolemy, or Viducarsii 
Gi. 8. $5), sce the articles Binucestt aud Vipvu- 
CASSES, 

The position of the AMBILIATES, one of the Ar- 
movie states mentioned by Caesar, is unknown. The 
ABRINCATUT are not mentioned by Caesar. The 
Usenea, an Armoric state (J. G, vii. 75), oeenpied 
the pemnsula of Cotantin, The DiaAnuixtes and 
CENOMANT were east of the Redones, and north of 
the Andes. [Actrrer.] A territory adjoining to 
that of the Cenomani on the west was oceupied by 
the Anvu, a sinall people not mentioned by Caesar, 
The Sesuvit (B. G. ii. 34) were neighbours of the 
Diablintes to the north. Caesar and Ptolemy (ii. 
8. $5) place only the Lexovit on the coast between 
the mouth of the Seine and the Unelli; but two 
sinall peoples, Barocasses and Vipucasses, seem 
to have been comprised within their territory. The 
position of the Enureyices is north of the Ceno- 
inani, and on the south side of the Seme, 

The Carnxutes were on the middle course of the 
Loire; and they also touched a part of the Seine. 
This position made their territory a central point of 
union for the Celtic nations, as we see in the history 
of the Gallic War. The Carnutes began the great 
rebellion in Bp. c. 52, and their submission in B. ¢. 
hl was followed by that of the Armorie states. Their 
country was also the head-quarters of the Celtic 
Druids. (B. G. vi. 13.) 

The position of the AMBiVARETH, who are men- 
tioned by Caesar as dependents of the Aedui, has 
hitherto been undetermined. In a note to Long's 
edition of the Gallic War (vii. 90) reasons are given, 
which the editor thinks satisfactory, for placing them 
on the east side of the Loire, opposite to the Bitu- 
riges Cubi, 

. _ The Parisi had part of their territory north of 

the Seine; but still they were a Celtic people. Their 
chief place was Lutetia (Paris), Their neighbours 
the Meni were on the Marne; and part of their 
territory was north of this river, which Caesar 
makes the boundary between the Celtae and the 
Beluac; which, as well as other like instances, shows 
that when he names the Garenne, the Seine, and 
the Marne, as bouwlaries of the Celtae, he speaks 
in general terms, and dees not affect perfect aceu- 
racy—— which, in fact, was Linpossible. “Pts WAS 
an inpertant position even in Caesar's time,— being 
on an island, La Cité,—and here he held a meeting 
of the states of Gallia. Under the later empire it 
became a chief residence. “The Meldi on the Jfarne 
are not the Meldi whom Cacsar speaks of, 

The Senones ocenpied the basin of the Seine and 
the Youne, above Daris,—a nation that sent a co- 
lony to Italy, and once eaptured Rome. Their ca- 
pital, Sens, retains the name of the people, and fixes 
a central point in their territory. The Tricasses 
were on the main branch of the Seine, above the 
junction of the [cauna (Yonne): their chief town 
Augustobona is Treyes. The LinGones were at 


The Cuntosonirar, one of | 


| 


The town of | 


Caesar does not tell us that they were Celta, bot 
this conclusion may be easily derived from tos rs 
Ptolemy and Pliny assign them to Belgica #25» 
trne as to the political divisions of their time, te: 
the Lingones were a Celtic people, and one @ th» 
that settled in Italy. No Belyic people creed Oe 
Alps or invaded Italy; a fact which, amenz mor 
others, proves that, politically and nationally, there 
was a marked distinction between the Beige wx 
the Celtae, 

There is an ambiguity in Caesar's Commevics 
which is owing to the words Gallia and Gali tarcz 
two meanings. All Gallia (omnis Gallis) cme 
of three parts, one of which the people inate. 
call themselves Celtae, but the Romans card tee 
Galli. (B. G2 i. 1.) When Caesar uses the 
Gallia, he often means all Gallia: and when de t= 
Galli, he sometimes means the Gallic peope pre 
rally. (8. G. iv. 20.) But his desenpico © bs 
habits of the Galli applies mainly, perbags 2 
gether, to Celtica; and in many passages, *3rt 
he uses the word Galli, he means only the => 
bitants of the central part sonth of the Seine. If ut 
person will read attentively the descriptiaa of “* 
Galli (B. G. vi. 13, &c.), he will see that st dees 5% 
apply to the Aquitani, of whom Caesar knew Fe 
little, and had little to do with; and certamt t* 
at all to a very large part of the people whore » 
includes in the general verm Belgae. He cm 
many of these Belgae to be Germans, por +~ 
mixed. Of the Menapii and Nervii he kurt 
The Treviri he considered to be as brutal as >? 
neighbours the Germans. (B. G. viii. 25.) 1% 
Morini have a Celtic name, and were of Galix 4. 
but they were chiefly hog-feeders and cattle-frer 
they had not the civilisation of the caltiats # 
the ground. The Bellovaci and the other pe 
Belgae were a warlike mee, and they bac ts 
which indicates a certain degree of ansare 
They were nearer, both in pesition and charset. * 
the Celtic tribes than any other of the Boe 
except the Remi, It seems probable that Se 4° 
morie peoples, the Veneti and others, bess 3 
time, Were in many respects different from te == 
Celtae. Those Celtae, whose habits Caesar ds 
the most civilised of the natien, were the Hers 
Sequani, Aedui, Arverni, Caruntes, Soo © 
their dependents. The Remi, though inchadet * 
Caesar's general term Belgae, seem to base 
closely connected with their southern nezte= 
and in Cxesar’s time they were the rive’ ¢ ‘ 
Aedui. CB. @. vi. 12.) 

In a vine-growing country, and ope wher © 
vine is indigenous, as it is in Gallia, the ecb= * 
this plant is an indication of greater conbty & “ 
ceneral social improvement. Strabo (p [7S) #*"* 
to suppose that in his time the vine bartly 7 
duced any thing north of the Cécewnes. in 
third century of the Christian aera it = cuit 


~~ 


A 
on the slopes along the waters of the Met we 
Gallia was, in Strabo’s time, and even earle.” 
in cattle and hogs; and it had abundant o™ 


pasture and good horses, as their large aay *™ 
shows. The Galli would give a larce = fr ¢ 
cood horse. (B. G, iv. 2.) The sonthem gud eet 
parts were cleared to a great extent, and com °s 
grown in abundance even north of the Saw. 7 

Provincia was considered by the Romans a FP?" 
Italy in climate and products; sd Sub o* 
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» 178) of Gallia generally, that “no part of it 
enained unproductive, except where there were 
renps or forests, and even these parts were inha- 
ted, yet rather on account of the populoasness 
1an by reason of the industry of the people ; for the 
wien are good breeders and careful mothers, but 
i men are more inclined to war than tilling the 
round: bat now,” he says, “they are compelled to 
ll the ground since they have laid down their 
Ts, 
There is no doubt that Gallia was a populous 
autry in Caesar's time, populous at least after the 
easare of antiquity. There were not so many, nor 
ich large, towns as there are now; and there may 
ae been a larger surface covered with forest. We 
ay suppose, also, that the lands on the rivers and 
the low countries were less completely embanked : 
)there would be more swamp and marsh. But the 
ty lands were cultivated, and well-inhabited. The 
vols are abundant. The news of the insurrection 
Genabum in B.c. 52 was carried into the country 
‘the Arverni, a distance of 160 Koman miles, as 
wear reckons it, between sun-rise and before the 
lof the first watch of the evening on a winter's 
ww. (BG. vii. 3.) This passage, which has some- 
mes been most absardly explained, is a clear proof 
wt the country was populous, The news was 
«sed on from village to village. Men must have 
0 to carry it; these who received the news ran on 
fast as they could to the next village, and so on, 
| bis wars we find that Caesar had few supplies 
m Italy, He could hardly get much, even from 
alpine Gallia, except horses 
e Provincia helped him greatly; but in many parts 
(allis be got all that he wanted from the country, 
~tormn, cattle, hides, and materials for clothing. The 
wf supported him, and even made him rich. The 
mmancations seem to have been pretty good in 
tue parts, There were roads; well-known fords at 
e tivers, which imply roads; and wooden bridges, 
Celtien at least. Caesar even mentions a bridge 
1.4.4. $) ever the Axona (Aisne), in the territory 
the Remi. 
The Galfi were acquainted with the use of the 
‘tals. The Bitariges had skill in mining (B. G. 
. 22), which they found useful when the Romans 
veyed their town Avaricum. They worked iron 
ws extensively. Some of the Celtic nations coined 
‘ey; the Sequani, for instance, They may have 
wned this from the Massaliot Greeks and their 
wtdes, as well as the use of letters; for they used 
» tek alphabet. There appears to be no evi- 
oe that the Galli ever had any other than the 
ek or the Roman alphabet, which are the same. 
Mrabo (p. 389) has some remarks on the great 
tral advantages of Gallia, both for internal and 
=n trade. He says, that it is worth while to 
erve the adaptation of the country to the rivers 
ito the sea, both the ocean and the inland sea ; 
, if any one will attentively examine, he will find 
“S Unis is not arnong the least of the advantages of 
‘ country; “1 mean,” he says, “that the neces- 
‘ws of life are easily interchanged among all, and 
’ advantages are made open to all; so that, even 
euch things as these, one may believe that there 
evulence of the work of Providence, the parts of 
semntry being placed with respect to one another, 
‘mehance might have it, but with wise purpose.” 
* basin of the Atax (Aude), on which Narbonne 
8, is connected with the basin of the Garonne 
«i easy country; and the basins of both rivers 





The resources of | 
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are connected with Spain by the passes at the two 
ends of the Pyrenees, Between the head of the Sadne 
and the waters of the Seine is a portage of small 
extent ; and there was a navigation down the Seine 
to the sea, and thence an easy voyage to Britain. 
As the navigation up the Rhone was difficult, some 
of the goods from the Provincia were taken in carts 
by an easy land road to the country of the Arverni 
and the Upper Loire, and so carried down to the 
ocean. There were four sea-routes from Gallia to 
Britain, —from the country of the Morini, from the 
Seine, from the Loire, and from the Garonne. These 
natural advantages of France were not neglected 
before it became a Roman provincia ; but they were 
used much more afterwards, when the Romans made 
so inany excellent roads in the couutry. It is a 
signal example of bad administration in this fine 
country, that its natural capabilities were neglected 
for so many centuries, and that till comparatively 
recent times so little has been done to facilitate the 
interchange of the necessaries of life, and “make 
these advantages open to all.” The political divisions 
of ancient Gailia would be a reason for the demanding 
of tolls or duties on goods carried from one country 
to another ; a mode of raising money obvious to the 
rudest barbarian, and practised by all nations that 
call themselves civilised. The Galli had river tolls 
before Caesar's time, and this impediment to com- 
merce existed in France till the great Revolution of 
1789, up to which time the map of France and its 
political divisions preserved many of the great fea- 
tures of a map of Gallia that would fit the time of 
Caesar. The division of France into departments is 
one of the great monuments of her revolutionary 
convulsion. But political divisions cannot all at 
once erase national character; and France, only a 
part of Caesar's Gallia, is still a country of many 
tribes. 

The maritime commerce of the south was chiefly 
in the hands of the Massaliot Greeks, until the 
Romans came in for their share by settling Nar- 
bonne, and finally by reducing all the Greek towns 
under their dominion, This Massaliot commerce 
requires a notice by itself. The trade on the Atlantic 
in Caesar's time scetms to have been in the hands of 
the Armoric states. The course of the tin trade 
with Britain is described by Diodorus (v. 22), and 
his description may be true for centuries before his , 
time, The traders sailed to the promontory Bele- 
rion (the Lands End) for the tin which the natives 
of Britain conveyed to an island, Ictis (3fount 
St. Michael). The merchants took it from Ictis to 
the French coast, whence it was conveyed on pack- 
horses to the Rhone, and so down the river, 

The social and yolitical condition cf the Gallic 
nation before the Roman conquest would supply ma- 
terials for a long chapter. Thierry (Histoire des 
Gaulois, Deuriéme Partie, chap. i.) has treated 
this subject at some length, and in an instructive 
manner, though a careful reader will not accept all 
the conclusions that he derives from his authorities. 
The stories that are told of the great ferocity of the 
Gallic nations may ,be true only of some of them, 
and their manners were improving when the Romans 
came among them, Posidonius (Strab, p. 198), 
who travelled in Gallia in the second century before 
our aera, speaks of practices which probably belonged 
to some of the northern peoples only. “ After battle,” 
he says, “they used to fasten the heads of their 
enemies to their horses’ necks, and when they got 
home nailed them to their doors.” He saw this often, 
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and at first he found it strange, but habit made him 
indifferent to it. Posidonus was a Stoic, 

There is hardly a vice of which the Galli are not 
accused by the Greeks and Keinans; drunkenness, 
cruelty, and abominable lust. We may easily guess 
what the Galli would have said of Caesar and his 
men, if they had written the history of the conquest. 
The [talian and Massaliot merchants encouraged the 
Gallic propensity to drink, just as the white trader 
now demoralises the Indians of North America. 
(Diod. v. 26.) The Belgae had less intercourse 
with these greedy adventurers (B, @. i, 1), and they 
were Jess corrupted than the Celtae, The Galli 
inide beer and mead ; but they liked wine better, 
and would drink til they were mad. A Gall would 
give a boy for a good jar of wine. 

The political condition of the Celtae and of all the 
Gallic nations was miserable. The country was 
divided into numerous independent states, the most 
powerful of which were always contending for the 
supremacy. ‘The weaker states served one or the 
other of the more powerful states, and paid them 
tribute. The political systein was a tyranny of the 
rich over the poor; and the religion was a horrible 
superstition, Two classes of men had the power 
and the wealth: the noble, as we may call him, and 
the priest. The poorer sort went for nothing. 
(B. G. vi, 13.) The Celtae had slaves, and many 
of the poor chose the state of servitude to some 
noble, instead of freedoin, when they became over- 
Joaded with debt, or unable to pay their taxes, or 
when they were wronged by some powerful neighbour. 
In servitude the poor Celt would have at least a 
master to feed him and protect him against other 
tyrants. These nobles were “ equites,” — mounted 
ten, —and each maintained as many dependents as 
he could, and horses for them. They were always 
fighting and quarrelling ; almost every year tll 
Caesar's arrival. Caesar does not explain how the 
poorer sort got into debt; nor how the land was 
divided. The rich had doubtless large tracts. There 
is no evidence that the poor had any land in full 
ownership. They were probably in the condition of 
tenants who paid their rent in kind, or partly in 
money and partly in kind; and their debts might 
either arise from arrears of rent. or from borrowing to 
supply their wants, ‘There is no difficulty in seeing 
where they might borrow; the towns would contain 
the traders, and the market would be in the towns. 
Arms, agricultural implements, and e¢lothing must 
be bought with corn, cattle, and hogs, The poor 
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The nobles were imimensely nich, while the mas 
of the people was poor. Of their great wealth thers 
is conclusive evidence, Caesar (8.6.1. 18) infos 
us that Dumnorix, an Aeduan, had made a pox 
fortune by farming the tolls and other taxes, aod 
that he was able to maintain a large body of bore. 
The rich Galli were polygamists, and thet hac use 
power of life and death over wife and cma 
Caesar does not expressly limit this power to tn 
rich; but we may be sure that it was a power th) 
no poor man ever exercised. He mentions a kix ¥ 
marriage settlement among the rich, — for to th3 
only it can apply, — which shows that the curve 
of women of that class was not so had, Ifthe te 
band received a portion with his wife, be slied & 5 
as much from his own fortune. The produce ¢ = 


joint stock was accumulated, and the whole os, 


cultivator, whether a kind of proprietor or a tenant, | 


would soon find himself in bad plight between his 
lord, the shopkeeper, and the “mereator,” who tra- 
velled the country with lis cart loaded with the 
tempting liquor that he could not resist. (Died, v. 
26.) The enormous waste of life in the Gallic 
domestic quarrels, their foreign expeditions, and in 
their wars with the Romans, was easily supplied. 
A poor agricultural nation, with such robust women 
as the Galli had (Died. v, 32), is exactly the people 
to produce soldiers. Ateung such a people more 
male children are born than the land requires ; and 
those who are not wanted for the plough, the spade, or 
to watch the cattle, are only fit to handle the sword, 
A braver set of inen never faced the enemy than the 
Galli with whom Caesar fought. Most of them were 
the children of poverty, brought up to suffer and todie. 
We often read, at earlier periods, of their losing, through 
intemperance, the fruits of a hard-fought battle ; but 
nothing of this kind appears in the Gallic wars. 


with its accumulations, belonged to the sar. 
(B. G. vi. 19.) This is like an English esa * 
entireties. as it is called. It was a good coutrimmr 
for keeping up the wealth of a family and promess 
for the wife, if she survived, Caesar says Dathog 
of the law of succession among the Galli. 

It seems that in Caesar's time things were Cat 
Gallia had gone though many revolutions. Be om 
some instances of the superstition of the Gai. s¢ 
of the barbarous practices of their regu (8 ©. 
vi. 15); and he mentions the Druids and the mts 
as the ruling classes. But we see littl of pot? 
rule; it had evidently declined before the pee 4 


the nobles, and the growth of the numercas toe | 


which Gallia then contained ; and 


probable the a 


fluence of the Greeks was felt over a lance pat ¢ 


the country. Caesar (B.G. vi. 13) was tei ot 


the Druidical system was the growth of Baus «| 


imported into Gallia. He merely tells us ht # 
heard; but he states that in his time the © 
wished to master thoroughly this mysteroa: barnes. 
generally went to school in Britain, I & 23 
more likely that some revolation in Gala © 
Druids into Britain, and we must suppose that 
carried their most Jearned doctors with them [3 | 
Galli were, as the Roman says, “a nathm cree" 
given to superstitions,” a circumstance in whied tr 
conqueror and his officers did not resemble Gen # 
all. The Gallic Druids had a pontiff; and tbe 
died, the next in merit (dignitas) succeeded: te § 
several were equal, a successor was chown br 
votes of the Druids, or, as it sometimes layer 
the title to the office was decided by arm. Met 
young men flocked to the Druids to Jeara shat tt 
had to teach; and the priests. we may supp*. © 
taken from these pupils. It would be ands’! 
ainbition to get into this sacred class; for the Dace 
were highly respected. They were priests, sx 9<° 
in almost all disputes, public and private. Liv * 
old Roman patricians, they had both rine = 
law in their hands, The priest did not fg8t. = 
he paid no taxes. This explains why parcats "°7 
so eager to get their sons into this piled 
(BG. viel4.) It was a provision fee thea 1 
pupils Jearned by heart a vast nomter & te 
though the Druids were well able to write, an) © 
the Greek character for writing their language > 
in yublic and private affairs, Here we ba 
evidence that before the Christian aers the (e~ 
was a written language, a cirenmstance tha! © 
fix it; and the practice of committing @ BT 
this long string of verses would hate the sum == 
Caesar supposes that the verses were pot orS 
to writing, partly to prevent the learning fom !*s 
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divulged,—which implies that other people could 
read besides the Druids,—and partly to exercise 
the memory. They taught the immortality of the 
wal and the transmigration into different bodies, 
They tanght their youths also astronomy, and much 
alwut the nature of things, and the immortal gods. 
In the different states we read of a concilium or 
ewembly, variously constituted. One thing the 
Galli provided against carefully: there was to be no 
talk on political matters except in the concilium. If 
a man heard anything by rumour or report that 
concerned the state, he must open it only to the 
omgistrates, who concealed what they thought fit, 
sod told the people just as much as they thought 
proper, (B.G, vi. 20.) There was no liberty of 
vypech. Caesar speaks of senates among the Gallic 
itbes (BG. ii. 5); that is, a governing body to 
which he gives a name which a Roman would under- 
and. He does not explain the constitution of these 
enates, which might not always be the same. The 
wad of the state seems to have been elective. The 
‘hef magistrate of the Aedui, named Vergobretus 
5. G.i. 16), was elected for a year, and had “ vi- 
s¢ et necis in sucs potestatem ;” which is sometimes 
aisunderstood to mean, that he could do as he liked. 
taisnply means that he was the chief judge. Some- 
hung of a popular assembly, of a democratic element, 
years in some of the states, rgdco splaa were 
vmon things. A man who was rich enough to 
a large body of adherents, would seize on power, 
nl keep it as long as he could, In the early period 
{Gallic history kings appear more frequently than 
1 Caesar's time; and we read of kings whose fathers 
i been kings, —which, however, was rather a 
we occurrence. A long regular dynasty of princes 
as het to the taste of the Galli. Either popular 
rurrection or a successful rival] displaced them. 
hese frequent revolutions filled the country with 
eperate men, who had nothing to lose, and were 
ways ready for adventure. Exiles, fugitives, and 
wo who had saved their lives by running away, 
armed in the country. Those who could not find 
“ety in Gallia found a refuge in Britain. The at- 
wpt of Thierry ( Histoire des Gaulois) to explain 
» early revolutions and constitations of Gallia, is 
genious, but not satisfactory. A careful perusal 
Caesar will give a better notion of the confusion 
wit reigned between the Pyrences and the Rhine, 
hen the Romans came to settle all disputes and 
ach the people how to live. 
Caesar was assassinated in p.c. 44. Little is 
id of what he did with Gallia from the time when 
‘lef it to the time of his death; but we may be 
te that he did not neglect so profitable a conquest. 
wionias says (Caes. 25): “ All Gallia which is 
unded by the Saltus Pyrenaeus, and the Alps, and 
¢ Gebenna, by the rivers Rhine and Rhone, except 
e allied states and those that had done him service, 
reduced to the form of a province, and imposed 
the people an annual payment to the amount of 
unlringenties stipendii nomine.’” It was not 
‘ed “ tributum ” or “ veetigal.”. Ammianus Mar- 
linus (xv. 11), who wrote in the ffurth century 
our aera, has a passage which has caused much 
Seulty. He speaks of four divisions after Caesar's 
quest, made by him as dictator; but he uses 
as that can only be understood by referring to 
» divisions that existed in his time. He says that 
wbonensis contained also Lugdunensis and Vien- 
nai; Aquitania was a second division; the Sn- 
nur and Inferior Germania and the Belgae were 
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| under two jurisdictions at the same time.” (See the 
_ Note of H. Valesius.) Walckenaer attempts to ex- 
plain this passage, and to show that it agrees with 
what Strabo (p. 177) says: but it is not worth the 
labour. Both authors are very obscure here; and 
Amnnianus is too uncritical to be trusted for such a 
matter, even if one were quite sure what he meant. 
The conqueror of the Gauls knew the value of the 
men whom he had conquered. He had formed a 
legion of Transalpine Galli, to which he gave the 
Gallic name Alauda; he fitted them out like Roman 
soldiers, and drilled them after Roman fashion. 
(Sueton. Caes.c.24.) Finally he made them Ro- 
man citizens, which must have taken place after he 
was dictator. In the Civil War he had Galli in bis 
army, — Aquitanians, mountaineers from the border 
of the Provincia, archers from the Ruteni, and Gallic 
cavalry, which he had found useful also in his Gallic 
wars. His last military operation in Gallia was the 
siege of Massilia [Massit4a], B.c. 49. He after- 
wards sent, under Ti. Claudius Nero, a supple- 
mentary colony to Narbo, and a colony to Arelate 
(Arles), both of which are mentioned by Suetonius 
(Ti. Caes. 4), who speaks of other colonies, but he 
does not mention them. Baeterrae (Beziers) may 
have been one, and Forum Julii (Fréjus) another. 








All these were colonies of old soldiers. Caesar had 
Galli with him in his campaigns in Greece and 
Africa; and there were also Galli on the side of the 
Pompeian party. These war-loving men had never 
a better commander, for Cuesar led them to victory 
and paid them well. The civil] wars of Rome threw 
a great number of Gallic adventurers on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Juba, the African, had a 
picked guard of Gallic and Spanish cavalry (B. C. 
ii, 40); and M. Antonius made a present to Cleo- 
patra of some hundreds of these men. Caesar even 
placed some of his Transalpine friends in the Roman 
senate, — some of the semibarbarous Galli, as Sueto- 
nius calls them (Caes, c. 76, 80),—a measure 
which well deserved the ridicule that attended it. 

Dion Cassius (xliii. 51) says that, in the year B. c. 
44, Caesar united the government of the Provincia 
and Hispania Citerior nnder M. Aeunilias Lepidus. 
Hirtius had Belgica, and L. Munatius Plancus had 
Celtica, Inn. c, 43, the year after Caesar's death, 
Lepidus still held his provinces. L. Munatius Plan- 
cus, who was also in Gallia, founded the colony of 
Augusta Rauracorum (Augst), in Switzerland. and 
Lugdunnm (/yon), at the confluence of the Rhone 
and Sadéne, which soon became one of the first cities 
of Transalpine Gallia (Dion Cass. xlvi. 50) ; but 
the colony of Augusta Rauracoraimn perhaps was not 
completely settled till the time of Augustus, as we 
may infer from the name. 

The final settlement of Gallia was the work of 
Octavianus Caesar, afterwards the emperor Augus- 
tus. His success in administering the Roman em- 

| pire is due to his great abilities and to the name 
that he bore. His able assistant was M. Vipsanins 
Agrippa, who led his troops from Aquitania, which 
he found in a state of insurrection (Appian, B. C. 
v. 92), to the banks of tie Lower Rhine, B. c. 37. 
He was the second Roman commander who crossed 
this river intoGermany. The Ubii, a nation already 
wel] known to the Romans, had crossed the Rhine into 
Gallia, and Agrippa permitted them to settle there. 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 27; Strab. p. 194.) The Oppidum 
Ubioram afterwards became the Roman colony Agrip- 
|pinensis, [Cotonia AGriprinensis.} Probably 
_ about this time the Tungri, another Germanic tribe, 
3Q3 
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were allowed to occupy the country from which the 
Eburones had perished. Agrippa seeins to have 
established the policy of planting Gerinan tribes on 
the west bank of the Rhine,—nations that were driven 
by their countrymen from the other side of the river, 
The true German hated and despised the men who 
shut themselves up within walls; and the Gallicised 
German who enjoyed his possessions on the west 
bank of the Rhine, was ready to defend them against 
his less civilised brothers. 

The disputes of Octavianus Caesar with M, Anto- 
nius prevented him from directing all his attention 
to the Galliae. For some years the country was in 
a disturbed state. The Treviri were reduced to 
obedience Ly Nonius Gallus, C, Carinas defeated 
the Morini, and drove back the Suevi, who had 
crossed the Rhine. (Dion Cass, li. 20,21.) The 
Ayuitani, the last people who continued in arms, 
were sulidued by M. Valerius Messalla, n.c. 28. In 
B.C. 27, nearly a quarter of a century after Caesar 
ended his campaigns, and when Octavianus, now 
Augustus, had become master of the Roman world, 
Gallia Comata was definitively organised, Augustus, 
who took into his own hands the administration of 
the most important provinces, of these which required 
the largest military force, went to Narbonne in 
B.c. 27. From this time we may date the regular 
administrative division of Gallia into four parts ; but 
Augustus tnade very little change. The Provincia 
received the name of Narbonensis, from the Roman 
town of Narbo; but its limits were not altered. 
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To the time of Augustus we may certainly ashe 
the Roman naines of many of the Gaile term 
Caesar probably began the work, as we mat curr 
from the name Julia, which appears in several pacs. 
Juliomagus (Anger), for instance, was 3 ste "ut 
Caesar had visited. Gergovia, in the country af tar 
Arverni, where Caesar was defeated, let us mo. 
and the neighbouring city of Augustonemetam tax 
its place. The capital of the Saessiones, None+ 
num, became Augusta Suessionum: and the capi. 
of the barbarous Treviri, whose Galllic name b © 
known, became Augusta Treviroram. Bubracte. 
capital of the Aedui, received the name of Aucui- 
dunum, Some of the old states were put a te 
class of Foederati; others were Liber, as toe So 
siani. (Plin. Hf, N. iv. 18) The Lingones am 2 
Remi, two people that had always been fneniy © 
Caesar in his Gallic wars, are meutivned by Pisr 
(iv. 17) among the Foederati The Ana a 
Aguitania had the Latinitas. [Acscr] Ty le 
man civitas was sometimes conferred eo grea > 
ilies for their ment, that is, their series w ut 
Roinans. 

Augustus made a census of the thre (a> 
(Liv. Fpit. 134; Dion Cuss. iii, 22) at the v= 
when he visited Narbonne. The object of th» ot 
sus was taxation, for which porpose a rectlef ta 
made of the people and of all their properties. 

The Romanising of Gailia under Auguste te 


| Tapid, and the measures adopted for this pore 


Aquitania retained its naine ; but it was extended to | 


the Loire, and consequently comprised a large part 
of Celtica, [Aquiranta.] The rest of Celtica 
received the uname of Lugdunensis, from the new 
settlement of Lugdunuin. ‘The remainder of Gallia 
was Belgica. (Strab, p. 177.) 

The organisation of the provincia of Narbonensis 
was the first labour of Augustus. During the Civil 
Wars it had been hostile tothe party of Caesar; and 
particularly Massilia and its dependencies. [PRo- 
vincta.} The policy of the emperor was to destroy 
the nationality of the Galli, to confound the old di- 
visions, and to stamp a Roman character on the 
country, From Luydunuin, the capital of one of 
the new divisions, Agrippa made four great roads 
(Strab, p. 208): one over the Cevennes to the San- 
tones, at the mouth of the Garonne, and imto Aqui- 
tania; a second to the Rhine; a third to the Ocean, 
in the country of the Bellovaci and the Ambiani, 
the termination of which would be at Bononia ( Bou- 
logne); and a fourth into Narbonensis and the Mas- 
saliot coast. Lugdanum was in fact the centre of 
Gallia, a kind of acropolis; and in the history of 
modern France its position has always been of the 
greatest importance, It was on the high road from 
North Italy into Gallia Transalpina and to the 
Ocean: for a carriage road led from Augusta Prae- 
toria (Aosta), over the Alps, to Lugdunum; and 
another, steep and short, from the same town, over 
the Pennine Alps, into the basin of the Leman lake, 
and thence to Lugdunum, This road over the Pen- 
nine Alps also passed to the Rhone or the Leman 
lake, atter crossing which the traveller proceeded 
into the plain conntry of the Helvetii, whence there 
was a read over the Jura into the country of the 
Sequani and the Lingones. In the country of the 
Lingenes the road divided; one branch led to the 
Ocean, and the other to the Rhone. Agrippa made 


were judicious. Schools were established in the bre 
towns of the Provincia; and Tacitus mentexs 40 
gustodunum, the chief town of the Aaiu. m 
Lugdunensis, as a great school in the tinve of Tet: 
(Anan. iii. 40.) The Latin language twos nat 2 
Gallia, and also Roman law; and both subst » 
the present day. The religion of the Gall = 4 
obstacle to Roman civilisation; but the Bows 
were too prudent to attack the relicion of a m* 
openly. A kind of mixture of Gallic ané bce 
religion grew up in many of the towns, ani teo>< 
to Roman deities were built in all the places 2 
the Romans settled. Some curious proofs remus ‘ 
the blending of the two religions. On the <¢ 
where the venerable cathedral of Notre Tum « 
Puris now stands, on the ancient island og Lara 
once stood a temple whose sculptures iscxste 2 
blending of the Roman and the Gallic sappecoa 
But among the people of the country the ad ™ 
ligion maintained its ground, and it woukl & "9! 
ditticult to say that all traces of it hare rt & 
tirely disappeared. The importance of pacy=: 
and organising the Galliae explains why the po 
emperor did not attack Britain. He was @ =! 
in Gallia, and the invasion of Britain was nat 3 &> 
matter. Augustus had also a decent excus; 
the Britons, it is said, sent him a pacific em'o=* 
He made a second visit to Gallia in Bc. 16 We = 
the disturbance that had risen on acount d Je 
census (Liv, pit. 137) and the tyranor d C 
Licinius his procurator (Diow Cass. liv.21} Drees 
the step-sou of Augustus, completed the cem=: 4 
the Galliaee and he secured the defence « 1 
Rhenish frontier by building numerous forts, bet? 
along the left bank of the river, The Bow 
Itineraries along the west side of the Khor. 5s 
Lugdunum Batavorum southward, show the noo 
rous positions along this rvnte, and Dexa ‘D 
origin of many modern towns. In the tune @ Ir 


a measurement of the whole ocean coast of Gallia, | berius this bank of the river (Tacit. deat >) 


and of the coast of Narbonensis. 


was guarded by eight legions, a fures almust eo 
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mpire. 

Ping (iv. 17) and Ptolemy (ii. 9) include the 
saci, Lingones, Sequani, and Helvetii in Belgica, 
rhich was true for their time; but it is not known 
rhen this change was made. The commander in 
‘elgica and on the Rhenish frontier had not only 
be Belgica of Augustus under him, but the four 
eoples which have just been mentioned. Thus 
‘eltiva was a second time reduced in its extent, the 
mt reduction being that made by Augustus, But 
‘ransalpine Gallia still consisted of four great divi- 
ons,—Narbonensis, Aquitania, Celtica, and Belgica, 
hese are the divisions in the geography of Ptolemy, 
ut he places in Belgica, or, as he calls it, KeAro- 
cAatla BeAyi, two subdivisions, —Germania In- 
tier (9) xdrw), and Germania Superior () Gre), 
ls Germania Inferior extended along the Rhine 
om the sea to the river Ubrinens; but we do not 
ww what river Ptolemy means, The southern 
wit, however, is fixed by the towns that he men- 
0s, Meguntiacum (Mainz) is the furthest town to 
ecouth. From the Obrincus southward be enu- 
erates, in Germania Superior, the Nemetes, Van- 
owes, Tribocei, and Rauraci, The Tribocci were 
the Gallic side in Caesar's time ; the other three 
ies came over afterwards, The most southern | 
*n in Ptolemy's Germania Superior was Augusta 


wracurun (Augst), a little higher up the Rhine | 


a Basilia (idle). The Germaniae, in fact, were | 
opled by transplanted Germanic peoples, who were 
der a military government. This will explain 
wy, when he says that Belgica extended from the 
helde to the Seene: he means that the part be- 
ren the Sche/de and the Rhine was occupied by 
manic peoples, The establishment of the Ger- 
tiae belongs to the time of Augustus. They 
: mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. iii. 41, iv. 73); 
t Dion Cassius (lili. 12, lv. 23) assigns the forma- 
a of the Germaniae to Augustus. We learn 
m Tacitus that Drusus and Germanicus had the 
mand both of Belgica and the Germaniae. At 
ater period (Ann. xiii. 53) he speaks of Aelius 
wilis, as legatus of Belgica, and of L. Vetus, 
commanding in the Germania Superior, Vetus 
b. 59) wished to join the Sadne and the Mosel by 
anal, im order that there might be a water com- 
aication between the Mediterrancan and the 
th Sea, op the Rhone and the Sadne, and down 
Mosel and the Rhine. Gracilis would not let 
us bring his legions into his province of Bel- 
i; and the canal was not made. The Gerinaniae 
n had at this time a distinct administration ; but 
i division existed, as it appears from other passages, 
i im the time of Tiberius. 

(hree Alpine provinces are mentioned. On the 
burity of Dion Cassius (liv. 24), it is said that 
rustas formed the Alpes Maritimae into a 
huce. In a. p. 63 Nero certainly gave them 
Latinitas or Jos Latii (Tacit. Arn. xv. 32) ; 
ia A. D. 69 they formed a province, for they 
© then governed by a procurator (Tacit. Hist. 
2). 

be Alpes Cottiae formed a kingdom under Cot- 
, an Alpine chief, untii the time of Nero, who 
e this country into a province. (Sucton, Nero, 
*.) It comsisted of fourteen communities, and 
pied a tract on both sides of the Alps. The 
f place was Segusio (Susa) on the Italian side. 
be Alpes Penninae are mentioned as a province 
t the later Empire. 
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In the Geography of Ptolemy all these parts of 
the Alps are included in Italy. They were not 
united to Gallia until after the time of Constantine, 
as some modern writers maintain. 

At the very commencement of the administration 
of Tiberius, the suecessor of Augustus, Gallia gave 
a sign of what might be expected from the legions of 
the Rhine, who were then distributed in two camps 
an upper and a lower. Germanicus, the nephew of 
Tiberius, was busied with the census of the Galliae 
when the news arrived of the death of Augustus. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 31.) The soldiers on the Rhine were 
dissatisfied ; they broke out into mutiny, and Ger- 
manicus with great difficulty reduced them to obe- 
dience. Some of them would have had him assume 
the imperial power, the first indication that is men- 
tioned of the legions assuming to name a successof 
to the power of Augustus. In a. p. 2] there was & 
rising in Gallia headed by Julius Florus among the 
Treviri, and Julius Sacrovir among the Aedui, those 
brothers of the Roman people, who were their most 
uncertain friends, (Tac. Ann. iii. 40.) Both these 
men were Galli of noble rank, and Roman citizens, a 
personal distinction that had been conferred on some 
of their ancestors, after Roman fashion, for their ser- 
vices, Which means their fidelity to Roman interests, 
The taxation, the heavy rate of interest with which 
they were loaded, and the tyranny of their governors, 
were the alleged causes of this rebellion of the Galli, 
Both communities and individuals, under Roman 
dominion, were always complaining of debt. We do 
not know what particular contributions oppressed 
the Gallic states; but it seems probable that the 
great works undertaken by the towns, probably by 
the order of the governors, may have been one cause 
of debt. Temples and other public buildings rose 
up all over the country, and must have cost immense 
sums. Works of more direct public utility also, such 
as bridges, roads, and aqueducts, of which there are 
s0 many traces in France, could not have been ac- 
complished without a very large expenditure. The 
Romans embellished and improved the country, but 
the people paid dear for it. Gallia not only bad to 
supply all its own expenditure, but to furnish con- 
tributions to the empire. This rising, which, if the 
beginning had been more successful, might have 
ended in a general rebellion, had no results, The 
Andecavi, and Turonii or Turones, on the Loire, who 
were the first to begin, were soon put down, Florus 
did not succeed in stirring up the Treviri, though 
he made a beginning in true Gallic style by mur- 
dering some Roman “ negotiatores ;" these nen of 
money, who settled themselves in every place where 
gain was to be got. <A body of debtors and clients, 
as they are called,—needy dependents,—fled into the 
Ardennes, a country which in some parts, even at 
the present day, is no bad place of refuge. Another 
Julius, named Judus, alxo a Trevir, and an enemy of 
Florus, helped to put down the rising, which ended 
by Florus killing himself. Among the Aedui the 
matter was more serious. Sacrovir was defeated by 
the Roman commander C. Silius, near Augustedunum, 
in a pitched battle. He retired to his villa with hig 
most fuithful adherents, and there he died by his 
own hands. His men killed one another; and the 
house, which they had set on fire, consumed them 
all. This is a sample of Gallic desperation, which 
is a part of the national character. 

Caius Caesar, named Caligzu'a, the successor of 
Tiberius, went into Gallia, but he did nothing except 
exhibit his madness and brutality at Lugdunum. 

3qQ4 
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ilis uncle Claudins, who suceeeded Caius, was born | the Romans fixed themselves, became, unde ty 


at Lugdanum, on the day in which the altar at Lug- 
dunum was dedicated to Augustus, (Sueton. Claud. 
c.2.) This learned pedant and imperial fool wished 
to extirpate the old Gallic religion, and he commenced 
a furious persecution of the Druids. His biographer 
(Sueton. Claud. c. 25) says that he completely abo- 
lished the religion of the Druids, Augustus had 
gone no further than to forbid Roman citizeus em- 
bracing this superstition, Pliny ascribes the extir- 
pation of Druidisin to Tiberius Caesar; but what- 
ever these emperors may have intended to do, they 
did not succeed. Claudius was the first Roman 
emperor who set foot in Britain, Aulus Plautius, 
his general, was already there, and engaged in active 
warfare, The einperor landed at Massilia, whence 
he went by land to Gesoriacum, afterwards Bononia 
(Boulogne), and from Boulogne he crossed the 
straits. Junlagne became from this tine a Roman 
pert, and the usnal place of embarkation for Britain. 
Claudius crossed the Thames with his armny, and 
took Camalodunum, the town of king Cunobelin, 
He was only sixteen days in Britain, and on his 
return he had a triumpl for the vietories which his 
yeneral had gained. (Dion Cass, Ix. 19 23.) It 
was probably when Claudius was in Gallia that the 
chief persons (primores) of Gallia Comata, “ having,” 
as Tacitus says (Ann. xi, 23) “ long ago had treaties 
with Rome (foedera) and the Roman civitas, claimed 
the privilege of obtaining the honores at Rome.” This 
passage of Tacitus has sometimes been misunder- 
stood. The “civitas” had not been given to any of 
the states of Gallia Comata; but some of the chiefs 
had obtained the Roman civitas, as we have seen in 
the examples of Florus and Saerovir, But it appears 
from this passage, that it was not the complete 
civitas, for they had not access to the high offices at 
Rome and the senate; and yet the Reman “ civitas” 
implies both the suffragium and the honores. The 
“suffragiuin” was indeed nothing now; and the 
* houores " were only a name; but it was something 
for a Gaul to have the tithe of praetor and consul, 
and a seat in the Roman senate. Claudius made a 
speech to the senate, which is a singular mixture of 
pedantry and good sense. He supported the claim 
of the Gallic chiefs by the tniversal practice of 
Rome of admitting foreizners into the senatorial 
body ; and the first instauce that he mentions was 
that of his Sabine ancestor, Clausus, the progenitor 
of the Claudia Gens. He observed that the Galli 
were already mingled with the Romans by sameness 
of Manners, arts, and marriage; and he argued that 
it was better they should bring their gold and 
wealth to Rome than keep it to themselves, The 
wealthy Gallic nobles often visited Rome, and some 
of them resided there, The emperor thought it 
better to attract to Rome the rich men of the pro- 
vinees than to keep them away, A senatus con- 
sultnin followed the speech of the princeps ; and 
“the Aedui were the first who obtained admission to 
the senate in the city” (senaturum in urbe jus). 
* This.” adds Tacitus, “was granted in respect of 
their ancient foedus, and because they were the only 
Gallic people that had the title of fraternity witn 
the Roman people” (a.p. 48). It is not said if other 
Galle peoples, after the Aedui, obtained access to 
ie eile Probably we may conelude that they 
ce suhnissible, But this was purely a personal 

‘Haction, conferred at the pleasure of the emperor 
on such rich Galli as chose to reside in Rome. 

The Provincia, the first part of Gallia in which 


Empire, completely Italian in Langage, i ra- 
ners, and in civility ; and the parts @ Gala (- 
mata nearest to it soon showed the effects of to» 
proximity, The younger Pliny (Fp. ix. 11) sat 
that there were booksellers at Lugdunum in bi tm. 
and he was glad to hear that they sold hb bts 
The language and literature of Rome scen ete: 
beyond the limits of the Narbonensis; for Lata ©» 
the language of administration, and of the namerve 
** negotiatores ” und “ mercatores” who core Ur 
country. It was also the language of met o 
legionary soldiers. The great nobles leaned tp: 
matter of course: for their ambition was to be © 
Rome, and intrigue in public affairs Jolins A>- 
canus, a Santon, was involved in the rain d Sa= 
at Rome (Tac. Ann. vi. 7): aud Valerias Avts, 
twice consul, and a man who claimed the meni » 
having planned the death of Caligula, was ar 
of Vienna (Vienne) on the Rhine; but whether » 
was of pure Roman blood, for Vienna was a seta 
or Gallic, does not appear. (Tac. 4an. u. |.) 

From Gallia came the blow which str oF 
the emperor Nero. C. Julius Vindex, the pees 
of Lugdunensis, an Ayuitanian by descent, 2 
Roman senator through his father, bsiel } 
whose infumous debaucheries he bad been © 
of at Rome. He stirred up the Galli of be > 
vince (A. D. 68) to insurrection, net acans 
Romans, but against a sanguinary tyrant whe & 
despised. The conspirators fixed on Ser. Supc# 
Galba, then governor of Hispania Tarraaert=> © 
the successor of Nero, the first example of s hem 
emperor being named on a foreign soil. (ais be 
tated, and with good cause; for the legiets f (us 
had the power in their hands, and ther te" = 
vided. Lugdanam was the only karge city thet oe 
tinued faithful to Nero (Tac. Hist. i. 51) "ie 
given 4,000,000 sesterces to restore it "be 7 F< 
burnt (Tac. Ann. xvi. 13); bat its rival sod 
beur, Vienna, was on Galba’s side. The ign @ 
the Rhine had not yet declared themselves, & ~ 
states in their neighbourhood waited for the deo>s 
of the troops. Verginius Rufus, who coma 
in the Upper Germania, felt or affected reget“ 
the Roman senate, and would not sapport a0 e#!* 
made by insurgents. He entered the country ¢ 
Sequani, who had declared for Galba, and lal s=* 
to Vesontio (Besancon). Vindex, with the f= 

_ that he had collected, hurried to defend the plat 
though the two generals had an interne®, & © 
supposed to have come to terms, their men # > 
blows, and the army of Vindex was routel. Veo 
ended his life by his own sword. 

Galba bad now declared himself, and sro 
into the Narbonensis; Rufas, in the mean tine, 
his men in suspense. The news of the death of X= 
decided the fortune of Galba. The messences 
the Roman senate met him at Narbonse, aad 
him to hasten to Rome, where he was eazes!? © 
pected. (Plat. Galba, c. 11.) The new er 
belied the hopes that were furmed of bis tracers 
and prudence, He punished the Gallic — 
which had not declared for him; be deprive! ©" “ 
their territory, im on them easter tate. © 
even destroyed their fortifications. (Ts. iw ss 
Sueton. Galba, c. 12.) Platareh (Gade. ¢ 
speaks of the Gallic partisans of Vindes 5% 
the “ civitas,” and Tacitas (Hist. i. §) bs ty mei 
but, whatever the historians mean by the oe. 
was a name and nothing more. Whea Taate** 
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that there was a diminution of taxation, we under- 
stand what he means. The troops on the Rhine 
snot chose a new emperor. Galba had 
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Civilis affected to take up arms against their common 
tyrants, and the Galli were invited to assist in ex. 


the news of the death of Vi- 
tellius reached the Galliae and the Germaniae (Tac, 


Hist, iv. 54), the war against the Romans was car- 


7 new vigour. He did not affect 
art enough to gain the affection of his men, @ side of Vespasian. He was 

he Roman colony of fighting against the power of Rome, The burning 
Azrippina (Cologne) in January, A. p. 69. Thus | of the Roman capitol in the contest between the 
Kome got an emperor from the banks of the Rhine, | partisans of Vitellius and Vespasian, seemed to the 
jtest after receiving one from Spa} Galli an omen of the end of the Roman empire. The 


pan. In fact, it had 
how two at the same time, Druids declared that this conflagration was a sign of 
Roane, before the end of the month in which Vite! lius » and that the dominion of the 
was proclaimed; and another he Transalpine nations, The 


emperor, Otho, had 
Teigned and died before Vitellias crossed the Alps g: they only mistook the time, 
The Roman camp on the Rhine was full of discord, 






















into Ftaly. The eastern part of Gallia suffered ter- 
mhly from the march of Vitellius’ t 


roops towards the | Hordeonius Flaccus, an old and feeble commander, a 
Alps. They went in two divisions under his gene- partisan of Vespasian, was murdered by his own men. 
rais Walens and Caecina; the lazy emperor followed 


(Tac. Hist. iv, 36.) 
slowly after. As he was passing through Gallia, | between Civilis and Classicus, a Trevir, who come 
Maric, a Boian 


» one of the meaner sort (Tacitus is manded a body of cavalry of the Treviri, Classicus 
almost ashamed to mention so low a fellow, H 


ist. ii. | was of royal descent, and he boasted rather of his 
61), assumed the title of “ Vindicator of the Galliae ancestors’ hostility to Rome than of their alliance. 
and God.” He got about eight thousand men toge- | Two other men joined them; Julius Tutor, a 
ther, and was gaining ground in the nearest cantons | Trevir, and Julius Sabinus, a Lingon. Tutor was 
Of the Aedui, when this honoured state and the ele. | set over & part of the banks of the Rhine by Vitellivs, 
gant youths who had been brought np at Augusto- | Sabinus, a vain man, was puffed up by a false con- 
dunum, with the help of a few cohorts from Vitellj i i Roman descent; he gave it out that one 
dispersed the fanatical rout. ale ancestors had an adulterous connection 
Wild beasts, and because he was not torn, the stolid | with Caesar during the Gallic War, These men met 
rabble considered him invulnerable ; but Vitellius, | at Cologne to concert their plans, but in secret; for 
who was present, broke the charm by ordering the | most of the Ubii were still disinclined to revolt, 
tan to be put to death. The story is significant of Indeed, it was only a part of Gallia, the north and 
the popular ignorance; but a parallel may be found | some parts of the east 
even in our own days, rection; and chiefly the Treviri and the Lingones, 
Vitellius had another rival almost before half the | The Sequani refused to join any league against 
year was over. Vexpasian was proclaimed emperor | Rome. ‘The conspirators made an attempt to cor- 
a Alexandria on the first of 


July, a.p. 69; and rupt the legions, which were now under the command 
tet quite twelve months passed from the time when of Vocula, who was murdered by a deserter from the 
\, 


itellius was proclaimed at Cologne to his ignomi- | first legion. (Tac. Hist. iv, 59.) Classicus: entered 
aieas death at Rome. One of the men who mainly | the Roman cainp, having assumed the insignia of the 
helped to place Vespa ian on the imperial throne, | Rotnan empire, as Tacitus expresses it, and the 
*as a native of Tolosa in the Narbonensis, Antonius | Roman soldiers took the tnilitary oath in defence of 
rimus, the empire of the Galliae. Tutor compelled the 
During the contest between the partisans of Vi-| people of Cologne and the soldiers on the Upper 
tellias and Vespasian an insurrection broke out in Rhine to take the same oath. Civilis was still em-~ 
Gallis, the most formidable since the time when ployed on the blockade of the Roman troops at Ve- 
tera. Famine at last compelled the soldiers to yield; 

bat before the surrender was accepted, they were re- 

quired to swear fidelity to the Gallic empire, Civilis 
cut off his long light hair, which he had let grow, 
pursuant to a vow made, after the fashion of his 


country, when he began the war against the Romans. 
“f the Lower Germania. Paulus was put to death | (Tac. Hist. iv. 61.) But he neither took the oath 


by the ander of Capito, and Claudiu. was given up | to the Gallic empire, nor allowed any Batavian: he 
‘9 Nero, who put him in prison. Gualba set him at | trusted to the power of the Germans, and he had 


liberty, and sent him back to the Germaniae. Civilis | ambitious views of dominion. There was among the 
bretended to take the 


side of Vespasian when the | Bructeri at this time a virgin, named Veleda, who 
fe hinsched the Rhine of the east having declared | had great authority, for the Germans thought that 
ker him, but his real object was to establc the in- | most women had the gift of divination; and _, Weleda 
of bis country, and to et power himself. | had proved her claim to this distinction. She had 
dy: short time he drove the Roman troops out of | foretold aa oo the Germans and the destruc- 
‘be Insula Batavorum, and besiezed two legions in | tion of the van legions, . 
Castra Vetera (Castra] near the thine. (Tac. | Civilis and Classicus, elated by their success. de- 
Haat. iv, 22.) The success of Civilis brought him | liberated whether they should give UP Cologne to 
td from the Germaniae and the Galliae ; and deli- | their men to plander, (Tae. Hist. iv. 63.) The 
veranee from Roman oppression was now talked of. | Transrhenane people hated this — —— bend lace, 
The Batayi themselves paid no “ tributum ” or | and a depatation from the Tenct veri Loeb their 
‘ates to the Romans; and an inscription preserves | wishes to ‘the municipal body va Cologne. The 
the reeurd of their being honoured with the title of speech which Tacitus puts inthe mouth o¢ these 
res), as the Aedui of old had been, But | Germans is valuable, because it gives: tasy Sarre jn- 


Upon this messages 


» that was ready for insur- 


0 the swamps of Holland. Claudius Civilis, of a 
Pwerfal Batavian family, had served in the Roman 
arnies from his youth, and had the rank of a Roman 
citizen. Both he and his brother Paulus had fallen 
under the suspicion of Funteius Capito, the governor 


bewthers (frat 


formation of the state of this flonrishing city at that 
time. The original Roman settlers had intermarried 
with the German Ubii, and they had become one 
people. There were duties levied on goods that 
passed through Cologne, and doubtless on goods 
passing up and down the river. The Ubii consented 
to abolish these imposts, and to allow the Germans 
to pass through their town unarmed and in the day- 
time, The Agvippinenses satisfied the Tenctheri by 
their concessions; and it was agreed that Civilis and 
Veleda should be the witnesses to the compact. 
Commissioners from Cologne were sent with presents, 
and the business was amicably settled. But the 
holy woman could not be approached; she staid in a 
lofty tower; and one of her kiusmen brought to her 
the words of the comtiissioners, and carried back her 
answers, as if he were a messenger between a divi- 
nity and men. (Tae. fist. iv. 65.) 

The insurrection of the Batavians liad been pro- 
secuted with vigour and success. In the country of 
the Lingones it was a miserable failure. Julius Sa- 
hinus, proclaiming himself Caesar, led a disoraerly 
rabble inte the territory of the Sequani; and the Se- 
quani, fuithfal to Rome, accepted the challenge, 
‘The Lingones were routed, and Sabinus was one of 
the first to run. His fate does not concern us here, 
and his name might be forgotten but for the con- 
stancy and devotion of his wife Epponina for nine 
years, during which he lurked in bis hiding-places, 
She was one of the illustrious women of Gallia; for 
it is one of the characteristics of the nation to pro- 
duce women above the common stamp, (Plut, Ama- 
torius, vol. iv. ed. Wytt.) 

The defeat of the Lingones and the news of the 
approach of the armies of Italy under Annius Gallus 
and Petilius Cerialis, checked the Gallic insurrection. 
Seven legions were marching upon Gallia; four from 
Italy, two from Spain, and one that was summoned 
from Britain. The Remi, who had reecived Caesar 
in a friendly manner when he first entered the 
country of the Belgae, summoned the Gallic states 
to deliberate on the question of peace or war. It 
seeins probable that their vbject was to secure peace, 
and that they were resolved against war, The de- 
paty of the Treviri, a Ganl with a Roman name, 
‘Tullius Valentinus, was the eager advocate of war; 
but he was more aman for wards than for deeds. 
Julius Auspex, the orator of the Kemi, spoke in 
favour of peace, The states were divided by in- 
terests and jealousies; there was discord among 
thei before they had got the victory, (Tac. //ist, 
iv. 69.) This meeting showed that a Gallic rebel- 
Jion was impossible; for the Galli could not agree as 
to the conduct of the war, nor what they should do 
if the Romans were driven from the country. Nor 
was Kome yet so feeble as to fear the nations of the 
North. She had good soldiers, able generals, 
man of ability as emperor, Civilis was engaged jn 
a quarrel with a countryman, Labeo, who had a fac- 
tion of his own, Neither Classicus nor Tutor made 
any Vigorous preparations to resist the Lomans, 
‘Tutor met one division of the Roman army with 
the forces of the Treviri. Vangiones, Triboecci, and 
Caracates, the last a people who lived about Mainz; 
he had also some of the Roman soldiers who had 
taken the oath of fidelity to the Gallic empire, 
Komans of ‘Tuter deserted to the enemy, and the 
Germans followed their example. ‘Tutor, with his 
‘Treviri, retired to Bingium (Bingen) on the Rhine, 
where he was surprised and routed.  Cerialis had 
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and fortified himself. 








and ay 
| off suddenly. 





| Hist, iv. 79.) 
| this important city was again in the hands of Ls 
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of confidence in himself and contempt for the eter-y. 
He declined the aid which the states of Gala «ry, 
and ordered their troops home: he told the asi 
they might turn to their usual occupations ; be 
could finish the war himself. He passed fro 
Mainz to Rigodulum on the Mosel, where Vers 
nus had p sted himself with a large force af Trev.n, 
Cerialis qnickl¥ Go.weled 
him, and on the next day entered Colonia Tnvr- 
ruin, the ancient city of Trver, on the Mosel s> 


t 


capital of the Treviri, With difficulty be preversed 
his men from destroying a city whieh was the macio* 
place of Classicus and Tator. Cerialis sumnz ord 


the Treviri and Lingenes to Trier, The sos 
which Tacitus (J/tst. iv. 73) bas put in the sc ms 
mouth is a wonderfully brief and masterly owe: 
tion, well suited to make the Galli sati-fied #4 
the Roman dominion, as the only means of avertig 
anarchy, and to detach them from alliance with ue 
Germans, The Trevirni snd Linzones were ®eli 
tisfied to be told that they had better be obeurst 
and enjoy what they had, than run the risk of lsc: 
all by perseveriug in their resistance. This was ie 
end of the Gallic rising, which was mot a tatexa 
movement, bat the rebellion of a few states. The 
real rebellion wax ainong the Batavisms and the (et 
ian settlers in Gallia, though there were still em 
Lingones in the army of Civilis. 

Civilis, with Classicus and Tuter, fell npos te 
cainp of Cerialis near Trier; for Cerialis, thouck a 
able commander, was careless and a man of pleas. 
The eneiny was not repelled without difficulty. (Ts. 
Hist. iv. 77.) This failure of Civilis encuor.e. 


the Agrippinenses to come over to the Roman soe, 


which they had unwillingly deserted for the Gern.c 
and Batavian alliance, They sent to offer to Ue- 
rialis the wife and sister of Civilis and the dancicter 
of Classicus, who were with them, as hastages; = 
they massacred the Germans whe were dispemec & 
the houses of the city. Fearing the vecceance 
Civilis, they sent for help to Cerialis. Civils « ou 
marching upon € ‘ologne, hoping to find at Tolleaca 
(Zulpich), i in the territory of the colony, a cube . 
Chauci and Frisii, on whom he gteatly reliei: | 

on the way he heard the news of all these Gerrae 
being destroved by the treachery of the Agr.pjs- 
nenses, The Chauci and Frisii had been cures 
with fool and wine, and while they were drank act 
asleep the Agrippinenses closed the doors of the 
place, set fire to it, and burnt them all alive. (Tx. 
Civilis hastened to Cologme, moi 





de 


Romans. 

Cervialis carried the war into the Insula Rata™ 
rum. Civilis at Jast came to terms, and outta. 
his pardon. The history of the last part of ths 
campaign is imperfect in Tacitus, whose work brews 
( Hist. ¥. 25.) 

The political divisions of Gallia remained © 


changed till the fourth century of our aera. The 
origin of the new division is unknown, The hiscort 


of the Galliae under Roman dominion belongs to te 
history of the Roman empire, and cannot be sj 
rated from it. The subject is instructive, but i 
longs to a different kind of work, 

This article, thongh long, is not complete, be 


| perhaps complete enough for its purpose, and withez 


such limits as are reasonable, The fullowes ™ 
ferences will be useful. There is a good antkk « 
France in the Penny Cyclopeedia, D'Anvil'c, 


Ve 


now got to Moguntiacum (Wainz),—a general full | tice de la Gaule Ancienne; Thierry, Histoire dea 


GALLICA. 
Geuloiss Walckenser, Géographie Ancienne ITis- 
tovigue et Comparée des Gaules Cisalpine et Trans- 
alpwme; Ukert, Gallien; and Forbiger's Cormpila- 
von, Handbuch der alten Geographie, gc., are ail 
weful. The references in these works will show 
what a large mass of literature has accumulated on 
the geography and history of the Galliae. [G.L.] 
GA'LLICA FLA’VIA. [Icencerss.} 
GA'LLICUM. [ILenceres.] 
GA'LLICUM, in Macedonia. [Ecnporvs.] 
GALLICUM FRETUM. [Faerum Ga.u- 
ccm 
GA'LLICUS SINUS (6 Padarinds xddmwos, Strab. 
p 137: Golfe du Lion) was the Roman name of 
the bay of the Mediterranean, formed by the south 
omst of Gallia Narbonensis. It was also called Mare 
(alicam, (Plin, iii. 5.) The western limit was 
the Pyreneea Promontorium (Liv. xxvi. 19); the 
eastern may be fixed near Massilia, aud the bay 
was sumetimes called Massaliotic. Strabo gives the 
same natne to the opposite bay on the Atlantic, 
which is formed by the north coast of Spain and the 
touth part of the Atlantic coast of Gallia; but no 
ther writer seems to have given the name to the 
Atlantic golf. [Gautsa.] [G. L.] 
air INSULA. [Atnium lyoav- 
¥UM. 
GALLINA‘RIA SILVA (TaAAwapia Am, Strab, 
TL p. 243), a forest on the coast of Campania, occu- 
pring the sandy shore which extends from the mouth 
of the Valturnus towards Cumae, It is mentioned 
by Cicero in one of his letters (ad Fam. ix. 23) as 
lying om the road to the latter place. Shortly after- 
wards it became the headquarters of Sextus Pom- 
perus, where he first organised the predatory bands 
with which he subsequently undertook his piratical 
eapeditions, (Strab. ic.) Even at ordinary times 
it was noted as a favourite resort of banditti, and 
was in consequence often guarded by bands of sol- 
ters. (Juv. iii, 307.) Strabo speaks of it as a 
forest of brushwood (0An Saurwdns); but from Ju- 
renal’s expression of “ Gallinaria pinus” it is evident 
(hat there was also a wood of tall pine-trees, such as 
grow luxuriantly on many of the sandy shores of 
Italy. In the 13th century we find it mentioned 
wuler the name of Pineta di Castel Volturno; by 
which it is still known, though the pines seem to 
save disappeared. The forest extends from the 
neath of the Vulturnus to the Torre di Patria (the 
ite of the ancient Liternum), and some distance be- 
‘omd that towards Cumae. The Via Domitiana, 
emstructed by that emperor as the direct road to 
‘amare, ran through the midst of the forest, and 
many pertions of it are still visible. (Pratilli, Via 
ippia, ii. 7. p. 183.) [k. H. B.] 
GALLITAE, an Alpine people (Plin. iii. 20), 
appeased to have been about the junction of the 
“‘stecom and the Var, because there is a place there 
ane) (rillette. G. L.J 
GALLUS (Tdddos: Lefke), a small river of 
ithynia, having its sources near Modra in the north 
{ Phrygia, and emptying itself into the Sangarius 
litthe more than 300 stadia from Nicomedeia. 
vural. xii. p. 543.) Ammianus Marcelliuus describes 
® cottrse as very winding (xxvi. 8). Martianus 
apella (6.§ 687, ed. Kopp) confounds this river 
ith amether of the same uame in Galatia, which 
ems likewise to have been a tributary of the San- 
wits, and on the banks of which Pessinus is said 
bawe been situated, From the river Gallus in Ga. 
tua the Galli, or priests of Cybele, were said by some 
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te have derived their name, because its water made 
those whe drank of it mad. (Steph. B. s. #.; Plin, 
v. 42, vi. 1, xxxi. 5; Herodian, i. 11; Ov. Fast, 
iv, 364.) [L.S.] 

GAMALA (ra [duada), a town of Palestine, 
frequently mentioned by Josephus, and from which 
the district Gamalitis (B. J. iii, 3. § 5) derived its 
name, This district was apparently identical with 
that otherwise called Lower Gaulanitis by the same 
historian, in which Gamala was situated (ivy, 1. 
§ 1). It is first mentioned as a fortress of great 
strength, in the life of Alexander Jannaeus, who re- 
dneed it (B. J. i. 4.98). It is placed by Josephus 
opposite to Tarichaea, and on the lake. Its site 
and character are minutely described: “ A rugged 
ridge, stretching itself from a high mountain, rises 
in a lump midway, and elongates itself from the rise, 
declining as much before as behind, so as to resemble 
a camel in form, whence it derives its name. Both 
in flank and in front it is cleft into inaccessible ra- 
vines; bat at the back it is somewhat easier of 
ascent, being there joined to the mountains, from 
which, however, the inhabitants severed it by a trench, 
and rendered the approach more difficult. Against 
the precipitous face of the mountain numerous houses 
had been built, clasely crowded one on another; and 
the city, apparently suspended in the air, seemed to 
be falling upon itself, by reason of its perpendicular 
site. It inclines towards the mid-day san; and the 
hill, stretching upward with a southern aspect to a 
prodigious height, served as a citadel to the town; 
while an impregnable cliff above it extended down. 
ward into a ravine of vast depth. Within the ram- 
parts was a fountain, at which the city terminated.” 
(B. J. iv. 1.§ 1). At the first outbreak of the Jewish 
rebellion it was for a time maintained in its fidelity 
to the Romans, through the influence of Philip, the 
lieutenant ( frapyxos) of King Agrippa ( Vita, § 11); 
but subsequently it revolted, and was garrisoned and 
fortified by Josephus (§ 37) with mines and trenches, 
so as to make it the strongest fortress in that part of 
the country (B. J. iv. 1. § 2). Accordingly, when 
its recovery was attempted by the younger Agrippa, 
his troops were occupied for seven months in an in« 
effectual attempt to take it by siege. It was taken, 
however, by Vespasian, after a spirited resistance of 
the garrison, when the loss sustained by the legion- 
aries was revenged by the indiscriminate slaughter 
of the survivors, of whom 4000 perished by the 
sword, and 5000 threw themselves from the walls, 
and were dashed to pieces in the ravines below. 

The site of this strong fortress, though so remark- 
able, and so minutely described by Josephus, had 
been forgotten for nearly eighteen centuries, when 
Lord Lindsay attempted to recover it in a steep in- 
sulated hill to the east of the sea of Tiberias, and 
nearly opposite to that town. It isnowcalled Ei Hossa, 
and lies, according to Burckhardt, between the village 
of Feik and the shore, three quarters of an hour from 
the former; “ having extensive ruins of buildings, 
walls, and columns on its top.” (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p- 278, with a wood-cut of the site.) According ta 
Lord Lindsay, the bill, “ at a distance, so strongly 
resetnbles the hump of a camel, that I think there 
can be little doubt of its being the ancient Gamala. 
It has been a place of tremendous strength, and ne 
slight importance. Valleys, deep and almost perpen- 
dicular, surround it on the north, east, and south, 
On the south side, the rock is scarped angularly for 
defence; on the eastern, it is built up so as to bar 
all approach from below; to the south-east a neck of 
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land, of much lower elevation, and searped on beth 
sides, connects it with the neighbouring mountains, 
and comnutinicates by a steep descent with the suuth- 
ern valley; travellers from the east and west appear 
to have met at this neck of land, and thence ascended 
to the city. If, as L conclude, the houses were built 
on the steep face of the mountain, Josephus might 
well describe them as hanging as if they would tall 
one on the other. All traces of them have been 
swept away, and the mountain js now covered with 
thick grass. The top is sprinkled with trees; we 
found many ruins on it, apparently of the citadel, 
but not very interesting.” (Travels, vol. ii. pp 
92, 93.) (G. W.] 
GAMBRIVIE [Cuamave] 
GAMPHASANTES. [Garamantes. ] 
GANDARAE (TavSdpat, Pol. vii. 1. § 4; Steph. 
B. 3. v.), a widely extended people of Indian or 
Arianian origin, who occupied a district extending 
more or less trom the upper part of the Panjab to 
the neighbourhood of Kandahar, and variously 
called in ancient authors Gandaris (Strab. xv. p. 
699) or Gandaritis (Strab, xv. p. 697). The name 
is of Sanscrit origin, and is found in the Mahdb- 
hdrat under the form Gandhs iras, in Which work 
these people are classed with the Bahlikas and other 
tribes beyond the Indus; the country they inhabited 
being described as difficult of access, and famous 
then, as it still is, for its breed of horses. Owing to 


the distinction which seems to be drawn, in the pas- | 


sages cited above from Strabo, between Gandaris 
and Gandaritis, some authors, as Groskurd and Man- 
nert, have been led to assign different places for these 
districts: determining the latter to be the same as 
Peucelaotis, between Aftok and the Indus. It is 
much more probable that one and the same country 
was intended, the boundaries of which varied accord - 
ing to the reports of the travellers from whom Strabo 
and others compiled their geographical notices of 
these remote regions. From Strabo (f¢.) it may 
be inferred that he considered the country of the Gan- 
darae to be to the W. of the Indus; from Ptolemy, 
that it was somewhat tore to the E., in the direction 
of Caspatyrus (Aashimir ?), The latter view agrees 
with a notice of Heeataeus preserved by Stephanus 
b. (s. v. Caspapyrus), who calls that city moAis 
Pavdannh Exvéey axrH. Herodotus, like Ptolemy, 
calls it Caspatvrus Gil, 102, iv. 44). 
these people are called Gandarii, and are ineluded by 
him in the seventh satrapy of Dareius, along with 
the Aparvtae, Dadiene, and Sattagydae (tii. 91) 
they are also found with the same name in the ar- 
mament of Xerxes, in company with the Dadicae 
under the same commander, and wearing the same 
arms, as the Bactrians, 

Rennell (Geogr. of Herod. vol. i. p. 390) has 
been induced to place them to the W. of Bactriana; 


but inore minute examination leads to the belief that 
in this he is in errer, and that cast and south of 


Bactriana is really the more correct: determination. 
(Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 131; Asiatic Hes, vol. 
xv. p. 103; Lassen, J'entapot. Indica, p. 105; M. 
Troyer, Raja-Taranyini, tom. Th. p. 319.) 


Stephanus speaks of another Indian people whom | 


he calls Gandri, who fought, according to him, 


against Bacchus; adding, however, that Hecataeus | 


ealled then: Gandarae. There can be no doubt that 
the real and the mythical people are meant to be one 
and the same, Professor Wilson draws the general 
conclusion that Heeren and Rennell have both erred in 


placing most of these tribes to the N. of Ahorassan, 


In Herodotus | 
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and that they may be located with more accuract 3 
, the vicinity of the Paropamisan mountains, ber 
the predecessors, if not the ancestors, of the U«-'ra 
Hazdras. [V.} 
GA’NDARIS. [Ganparae.]} 
GANDARI'TIS. [Ganparar.] 
GANGANT, in Ireland, mentioned br Ptulens 
Iving south of the Auteri. [Av TeERL] Prot : 
| Clare. R. G. i 
GANGARI'DAE (Ceryyapidas, Ptol. vii. 1. 5 *1. 
2. §$ 14), a people who lived along the coast « © 
| bay of Bengal, at the mouths of the Ganges. inn 
which they probably derived their name. Aco 
to Ptolemy their capital was named Gance (15 





4 


$81); in another place, however, he omits the 1ac.¢ 
of the chief town, but adds that there are six brr-s. 
whose names he gives, in the country. It ®.as 


appear from Pliny that a portion at least of thee 
people extended considerably to the south, i 
country now occupied by the Circars of the Ce 
mandel coast, —as he speaks of “ gente Gincat- 
idum Calingarum” (vi. 18. 8.22). The Caber> 
were probably near Calinapatnam, between the G+ 
davery and Mahanuddy. Virgil (Georg. ub 27) 
and Valerius Flaceus Cargon, vi. 66) mentee 
name of the Gangaridae, Curtius places tiem t- 
youd the Ganges to the eastward, along with Ue 
Prasii (ix. 7). Their name seems to have lees or - 
times confused with that of the Gandaridse. Tics 
when Dionysius Periegetes writes Gargarcu ('. 
) 1144), he ‘probably means Gandaridae ani mo 2 
some commentators have supposed, this pede. (V-, 
GANGAS, GANGITES (Tayyers, rey: oe 
Appian, B,C. iv. 106), a river of Macedonia, tic 
takes its rise at and flows round Philippi ; after &* 
confluence with the ZyGAcTeEs the united streets 
bere the name of the AnGites (A’nghista), «t-.2 
was so called from the branch at Philippi. (Lease, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 225.) It was ts 
this “river side” (Acts, xvi. 13), the foantains a 
which gave the name to the city, before the time: 
Philip of Macedon—Crenides,— the Place of Fox: 
tains— that the “ Proseucha” was sitnated (0 
consequence of the ablations which were cteme< 
with the worship) in which the Gospel was fn: 
abe withia the limits of Europe. (Cp 
Coneybeare and Howson, Life and Epistics of % 
ul, vol. i. p. 316.) [E. B. ja 
GANGE (Pdyya, Ptol. vii. 1. § 81; Tey 
Peripl. Mar, Erythr. p. 36), according to Pros x, 


the 


ad 


"te 





Pa 


: | the capital town of the Gangaridae, at the moutt @ 


the Ganges. The author of the Periplas of 


, | Erythraean sea speaks of this place as the chief rat 


for the finest cotton stuffs, for frankincense. and Ch- 
nese malabathron. It must have been in the peici- 
bourhood of the moderna Caleutta, though it ext 
position cannot be identified. Strabo speaks of 3 
town which he calls Gange, but places it far 
river, in the vicinity of Palibothra or Pata 
p- 719). (v.} 
GANGES. 1. (6 Péyyns, Strab. xv. pp 686,719 
&e.; Ptol. vii. 1. $29, &c.: in Lat. Ganges, -is: 44. 
Payynrinds, Gangeticus, Gangetis), one of the arre 
rivers of Asia, and the mast important one of Ease” 
| India or Hindostan. It was unknown to Herot<as. 
Ctesias, and the earlier writers of ancient times, a 
| it was not described by ancient autbors tll the Greeks 
‘under Alexander the Great and his successors }*2- 


up Ce 





» 
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trated into Western India, It is, imfeed, ot 
very modern times that the exact poutne © 
sources has been determined ; the earlier of Earvpea 


| 
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geographers having conjectured that, like the Indus, 
it arose on the northern side of the chain of the Himé- 
lsya mountains, in the direction of Thibet. It is now 
ascertained that the true river is made up of three 
separate streams, which bear the respective names of 
the Gahnavi, Bhégirathi, and Alakénanda. The 
second is held to be the most hallowed, and is the 
ene to which the largest concourse of pilgrims re- 
sorts. The spot where it bursts forth from the 
glaciers is called Gungdtri (Gangavdlari), and is 
situated in lat. 30° 59' 30” N., long. 96° 44° W., 
at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Above it is the summit of Pankdparvata, which 
rises to the height of about 21,000 feet. (Schlegel, 
Ind. Bibl. vol. i, p. 387; Ritter, vol. ii, pp. 947— 
952; Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. i p. 49.) From its 
avarces it flows nearly S.till it reaches /dstinapura ; 
thence, with an easterly inclination, as far as Allé- 
habdd, where it receives the Jumna; and thence 
nearly SE. till it reaches the bay of Bengal, into 
whieh it falls, after a course of about 1150 miles, 
by gumerous mouths, On its way it reccives a great 
number of affluents, of which we shall speak here- 
after,—one of which, the Jumna, considerably sur- 
passes itself in length. 

The ancients held different opinions as to the 
suurces of this celebrated river, Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Eratosthenes, made it rise in the Indian 
Cancasus (the Paropamisus, or Hindu-Kush), and, 
after flowing for some distance, take an eastern di- 
rection on reaching the plains, and, after passing 
the great city of Palibothra, enter the Indian 
ocean (or bay of Bengal) by a single mouth (xv. p. 
690). In another place (xv. p. 719) he quotes 
Artemidorus, who stated that the Ganges had its 
source in the Montes Emodi (Imaus or Himalaya 
Ms.), and that it flowed southwards till it reached 
the city Gange, when it turned off to the E. and 
passed Palibothra. The same view is implied in 
Dionysias Periegetes (v. 1146) and in Mela (iii. 7). 
Pliny seems to have been unable to make up his 
nuiod, but states generally that some gave to the 
Ganges an uncertain source, like that of the Nile, 
while others placed it in the Scythian mountains 
(vi. 18. s. 22; see also Solin. c. 52; Mart. c. 6). 
Ormius placed its source in an unknown mountain, 
which he calls Osrobares. There is a more genera) 
eunsent as to its magnitude; most authors agreeing 
that it is a great stream even from its first com- 
mencement. Thus Arrian asserts, on the authority 
of Megasthenes, that where it is smallest it is at 
least 100 stadia broad, that it is far greater than 
the Indus, and that it receives no rivers which are 
net themselves as Jarge and as navigable as the 
Maeander. (/ndic. c. 4.) In another place he states 
that if all the Asiatic rivers which flow into the 
Mediterranean were joined together, they would not 
make one Ganges in body of water; while it is equally 
saperior to the European Ister, and the Egyptian 
Nile. ( Anab. v. 6.) Strabo considered it the greatest 
river im the three continents of which he had any 
knowledge; that the Indus, the Ister, and the Nile, 
ranked next in order after it (xv. p. 702); and that 
ite average breadth, in the opinion of Megasthenes, 
was about 100 stadia, and its depth 20 fathoms. 
The historians of Alexander's invasion agree gene- 
rally im its size, making it 32 stadia broad, by 100 
fathorns deep. (Diod. xvii. 93; Plut. Alex. c. 62.) 
Later writers, like Pliny and Aeclian, give to the 
river a fabulous size; the former asserting that at the 
narrowest place it was 8 miles broad, and nowhere 
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less than twenty paces deep (vi, 18.8. 22); the 
latter, that from its first origin it was 80 stadia 
broad and 20 fathoms deep,—and that, after it had 
received several tributaries, it acquired a breadth of 
400 stadia, and contained many islands as large as 
Lesbos and Corsica, with a depth of 60 fathoms 
(Hist. Anim. xii. 41). Aelian is most likely here 
confounding the natural stream with its breadth 
during great floods. The ancients had similar dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the number of 
mouths by which it entered the ocean. Strabo as- 
serted that it had but one (xv. p. 690), in which 
view Pliny agrees (ii. 108); Ptolemy (vii, 1. § 18) 
and Marcian (ap. Huds, Geogr. Gr. Min.), five; Mela 
(iii. 7), Virgil (Aen, ix. v. 30), Propertius (iii, 22. 
16), and other authors, seven. The fact is, like all 
rivers flowing with a vast body of water through an 
alluvial plain, and bringing down an immense annual 
deposit, its mouths were perpetually changing; and 
old ones were filled up, while new ones were conti- 
nually made, The names of some of the ancient 
mouths have been preserved, and can even now be 
identified. Their names are given by Ptolemy, in 
order from W. to E., and are: (1) Kdu€ougor ordua, 
now the river Hoogly, on which Calcutta stands; 
(2) 7d péya ordus, now the river Roymongul ; 
(3) Kau€rypixoy oréua, now the Marjatta; (4) Td 
Wevddoropov ordua, now the Huringotta ; (5) ‘Av- 
Tod} ordua, the one nearest the Brahmaputra, 
and for which there does not seem to be any well- 
ascertained name. 

The Ganges, on its course to the sea, is fed by 
several large rivers, some of which were known to 
the ancients, and have been satisfactorily identified 
with their original Sanscrit names. The fullest 
account of them is in Arrian (/nd. 4), and from 
him or from the journals which he copied most of 
the other writers who allude to them have probably 
themselves copied. The following are the seventeen 
which this author mentions, to which we have 
added (in parentheses) those Sanscrit names that are 
probably well ascertained: ——the Jobares, no doubt 
the same as the Jomanes (Jamund or Jumna); 
Cainas, Erannoboas (Hiranjavahu), Cossoanus 
(Césavéhd), Sonus (Gond), Sittocatis ((tistd), 
Svolomatis (Sararati), Condochates (Gandaki), Sam- 
bus, Magon, Aguranis, Omalis ( l“imald), Commena- 
ses (Carmanaca), Cacultris, Andomatis ( Andhd- 
mati or Tamasd), Amystis, Oxumagis (/zcumati), 
Erennesis ( Varanast). Pliny speaks of the Jotmanes, 

| Prinas, and Cainas, which he calls tributaries of the 
Ganges (vi 17.821); and adds that there were in all 
| nineteen such affluents, of which he notices (appa- 
| rently for their superiority) the Condochates, Eran- 
' noboas, Cosoagus or Cossoanus, and Sonus (vi. 18. 
s. 22). Curtius speaks of three tributaries of the 
Ganges, the Acesines, Dyardenes, and Erymanthus 
(viii. 9); but he has clearly here made some cun- 
fusion with the accounts of the Indus, or there is a 
defect in our MSS. of his work. The Acesines (now 
Chendb) is one of the principal rivers of the Panjab; 
i the Dyardenes is not improbably the same as the 
Ocedanes (Ol8dems) of Strabo (xv. p. 719), and most 
likely to be identified with the Brahmaputra ; while 
the Erymanthus belongs to neither Indus nor Ganges, 
but may be the same as Etymandrus (now //elmend), 
| the principal river of Arachosia and Drangiana, 
The Ganges was evidently considered by the ancieuts 
| as a very wonderful river. Pliny speaks of snakes 
| thirty feet long which live in its waters (ix. 3. s. 2), 
which, like Pactolus, brought down gold also (xaiii. 
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4. s. 21); and other authors ascribe to some of its 
tributaries crocodiles and dolphins (Oiddens, Strab, 
xv. p. 719; Dyardenes, Curt. viii. 9). The Sanscrit 
name Ganga may be, as Pott has suggested, an in- 
tensitive form from the root ga, to yo. 
gives another and fabulous origin of its name (de 
Flamin. ap. Hudson, Geogr. Gr. Min. ii. p. 8). 
(Kennell, //indostan; Lassen, Ind. Alterth, vol. i. 
p. 130; Kiepert u. Lassen, Karte v. Alt, Indien, 
1853; Pott, Etym. Forsch. p. 86.) 


2. (6 Payyns, Ptol. vii. 4. $6), the most im-_ 


portant river in the ancient islund of Taprobane 


(Ceylon), still known by the name of the Maha-— 


velle-Ganga. It rises inthe mountains to the S. and 
W. of Kandy, and after flowing round the town | 
pursues a NE, course, till it enters the sea by two 
mouths, one near Trincomalee (clase to the ’Okela 
&xpa of Ptolemy), and the other about 25 miles to 
the S. It appears from modern surveys that the 
Trincomalee branch is now nearly dry, except in the - 
rainy season, and that the main body of water passes 
to the sea by the southern branch, which is now 
called Virgel. (Brooke on Mahavelle-Ganga, Journ, | 
dt. Geog. S. vol. iii. p. 223.) Much of the country 
through which this river flows is now uninhabited, 
but there are extensive remains, tanks, and ruins, 
indicating that it was once thickly peopled. Forbiger 
has conjectured with some reason that the Maha- 
velle-Ganga is the same river which Phny calls | 
Palaesimundus (vi. 22. s. 24), and which he says 
tlowed to the N. by a city of the same name, and 
entered the sea by three mouths ; of which the nar- 
rowest was five, and largest fifteen, stadia wide. It 
is curious that the larger stream, which he calls | 
Cydara, is the northern or Trincomalee branch ; 
and from modern researches, it is proved that this 
was originally the principal stream, the water having | 
been diverted inte the Virgel by the priests of a 
temple situated at the point where the two streams 
naturally bifurcate. (Davy, Account of Ceylon, Lond. 
4to, 1821; Ritter, Erdk. vol. vi. 24.) LY; ] 
GANGE’TICUS SINUS (KéAmos Payyntixds, 
Ptol. i. 13. § 4, vii. 1. § 16), the great gulf into 
which the Ganges flowed, now generally called the | 
bay or gulf of Bengal. According to Ptolemy it 
was usual with the tnariners of his day to call it 
13,000 stadia across ; 
the irregularity of the course pursued, Ptolemy 
takes off one-third, and reduces the breadth to 8670 
stadia. This is, however, more than twice the 
breadth of the real bay of Bengal. The fact is, 
Ptolemy, in common with all his predecessors, Hip- 
parchus, Polybins, Marinus of Tyre, greatly extended 
the degrees of longitude of this part of the world ; 
hence his Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, and bay of 
Bengal are all much greater in breadth E. and W. 
than in length N, and 3S., which is Just contrary to 
the fact. ¥, 
GANGRA (Udyypa: Niengarch, Kangreh, or 
Changeri), a town of Paphlagonia, to the south of 
Mount Olgasys, and at a distance of 35 miles from 
Panpeiopolis, appears to have been a princely resi- 
denee, for we know that Morzus or Morzens, and 
afterwards Deiotarns, the last king of Paphlagonia, 
resided there, (Strab, xii, p. 564: comp. Liv. xxxviii. 
26.) Strabo, notwithstanding this, describes it as 
only “a stall town and a garrison.” According to 
Alexander Polvhistor (ap. Steph. B. 8. v. Payypa), 
the town was built by a goatherd who had found 
one of his goats straying there; but this is probably 
a mere philological speculation, gungra signifying 


Plutarch | 


whence, in order to allow for | 
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a goat” in the Paphlagonian lancnaze. In the 
ecclesiastical writers Gangra is ofter mentions’ = 
the metropolitan see of Paphlagonia, (Scerat. i. 3, 
Sozom. iii. 14, and elsewhere.) The orchards of this 
town were celebrated for the excellence of tex 
apples. (Athen. iii. p. 82.) {L. §} 
GANNARIA PR. [Lrnya.] 
GANODU'RUM (Lavd3oupor), one of the two 
Helvetian cities mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 9. « 90) 
The termination dur seems to show that it was @ 
some river, but there is no evidence of any kind. e1- 
cept Ptolemy's figures, to fix its position: and thr 
evidence is worth nothing. Sorne reasons have been 
given for supposing it to be near the entrance of te 
Rhine, on to the lake of Constanz, not far fra 
Stein. (Walckenaer, Geographe des Gawics. vol + 
p. 317.) [G. L.] 
GANUS (Cdvos or Pavos), apparently a mountain 
fortress in Thrace, on the coast of the Propeins 
Seng Anab. vii. 5. § 8: Ha and Set 
; Plin. iv. 18; Scylax, p. 28.) Aeschines (4. 
| Ctesiph. p. 65) speaks of Gauas along with abe 
- places as scarcely known to the Athenians aod 
| mentions Ganis along with Ganus, from which © 
may infer that the former was the name of the ds 
trict in which the latter was situated.  [L. 5. 
GARAMA. [GaRaMANTEs } 
GARAMAEL (Tapapato:, Ptol. i. 12. § 5, i 2 
§ 2). a tribe of ancient Assyria, who lived aber 
the banks of the Lycus (Zab), between Arte 
pachitis and Apolloniatis. [v] 
GARAMANTES (Tapduarres), a great nabe ¢ 
Inner Africa. In the widest sense the name is a> 
plied to all the Libyan tribes inhabiting the cass = 
| the E. part of the “Great Desert, as the Gaeralins 
| inhabited its W. part; the boundary between the 
nations being drawn at the sources of the Basa’= 
and the mountain Usargala. In this wide sense tr 
were considered as extending S. and E. to tbe lake 
Nuba and both banks of the river Gir, as far as te 
mountains called GARAMANTICA PHARANX Qa Ta 
pauartinh bapéyf), which Ptolemy in ar 
long. and 10°N. lat., E. of M. Tata, and N. of M 
ArRanGas. (Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 12, 13, 16.) 
| In the stricter sense, however, the name 
the people of PHazanta (Fezzan), a region bring 8 
of the Great Sy:tis, between 24° and 31° N. it 
and 12° and 18° E. long., and forming by fr tz 
largest oasis in the Great Desert (Sahara), «ord & 
may be considered as dividing into an eastern ami 4 
western part. It is surrounded by hills of sm 
and sand, not exceeding 1200 feet hizh, which pr 
tect it from the sands of the desert: the chief / 
these are the two parallel ranges on the NE. card 
the Black and White Haru (i. e. Mowstr\ 
the former being of basalt, and the Istter of koe 
stone (the former is the Moxs ATER of the = 
cients); and that on the W. called Worerw. perhas 
the ancient UsaRGALA. It is, however. u'r & 
small part, not above one-tenth, of the scarface thal 
is cultivable; the region being intersectai by mir? 
of hills from 300 to 600 feet high: and even m to 
valleys between these ridges the soil is a stratom ¢ 
sand, on chalk or clay, needing cunstant immao* 
to supply which there are no water.courses. a 
very few nataral springs; so that the water bas t» 
obtained from wells, at the depth of about 100 ft 
The soil is impregnated with saline mafter, sTUst 
as a manure for the date-palins, which are the ca 
vegetable products of the country: a little cram 8 
also grown at the present day, 
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The conntry of the Garamantes was known to 
Heredotus, who mentions the people twice: first, as 
dwelling S. of the Nasamones, and E. of the Macae, 
in the “ Country of Wild Beasts,” that is, the second 
of the three belts into which he divides N. Libya 
(iv. 174). In the second passage (iv. 183) he says 
that the Garamantes are a very great nation, inha- 
biting one of those oases formed by salt-hills, which 
he places at intervals of 10 days’ journeys along the 
interior of N. Africa. (Comp. ATARANTKS; AT- 
Lantes; Avaita.) This one lies between Augila 
an! the Atarantes; but here arises a difficulty, inas- 
inuch as the regular allowance for the caravans 
from Atjelah to Zuila on the E. border of Fezzan 
iy 20 days, and it took Hornemann 16 days’ very 
tepid travelling to accomplish the distance. The 
best solution of the difficulty appears to be the sup- 
position that one station has been omitted by Hero- 
detus (or by the copyists), namely, the small oasis 
wt Zala, which is just half-way between Awelak 
and Zuila. Herodotus makes the distance from the 
Lotophagi (i.e. the coast between the Syrtes) 
thirty days, which corresponds exactly to the time 
cecupied by the caravans in the journey from 7'ri- 
peli to Fezzan, which appears to have been the esta- 
btished route in all ages. He describes the country 
as having many fruit-bearing palms, and as being 
eultivated for corn by manuring it with salt, by 
which some suppose him to mean the white clay 
which is still used for manuring the sandy soil. 
His story of the oxen with singularly thick hides, 
and with horns bending so far forward that the 
beasts were obliged to walk backwards as they fed 
(comp. Mela, i. 8; Plin. viii. 45.8. 70), is not so ab- 
vard as it may seem; for, although modern travellers 
have not confirmed this part, as they have the rest, 
ef the old inquirer’s story, we have evidence from 
the Nubian monuments (Gan, pl. xv.) that the an- 
cent neatherds of Africa, like their successors to 
this day, exercised their ingenuity in giving artifi- 
cal forms to the horns of their cattle. (Heeren, 
African Nations, vol. i. p. 222: for other stories 
about cattle walking backwards as they fed, see 
Alesander Myndensis, ap. Ath. v. p. 221, ¢.; Aclian, 
N. A. xvi, 33; Aristot. de Part. Animal. ii. 17.) In 
another, and a very sad part of his account, Herodotus 
is but too well supported by modern testimony. He 


tells us of a degraded negro tribe, who dwelt in | 


caves (rots TpwyAo3éras Aldiowas) ainong or near 
the Garatnantes, who hunted them with chariots, 
for these negroes were the swiftest runners known. 


hunted after for slaves, lived on reptiles, and used a 
tpeech which resembled no other languace, but was 
like the shrieking of bats. (Comp. Mela, i. 8; 
Min. v.5, 8.) The Rock Tibboos, so called from 
their dwelling in caves (Troglodytae), in the Tvdesti 
range of mountains, are still hunted by the chieftains 
ef Feszan; though, by a kind of retribution, these 
Tibboos are the successors of the ancient Libyans, 


the former haunts of their negro game. (Lyon, 
Narrative, Gc. pp. 250, foll.) To complete the re- 


semblance, the people of Arjelah compare the lan- | 


guage of these degraded tribes to the whistling of 
birds. (Hornemann, p. 143.) 

The aceount of Herodotus contains an apparent 
inconsistency ; for the Garamantes are described in 
the former passage (c. 174) in terms which would 
far better apply to these Aethiopian Troglodytes, 
a avuiding men and all society, possessing no wea- 
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pons of war, and unable to defend themselves, This 
description corresponds exactly to what Mela (i. 8) 
and Pliny (v. 8) say of a people whom they call 
Gamphasantes; and hence some critics have proposed 
to alter the reading in Herodotus; but, besides the fact 
that there is not a shadow of variation in the MSS., 
the position assigned by Herodotus to this people is 
precisely that occupied by the Garamantes; and the 
same statements are repeated by later geographers, 
expressly on the authority of Herodotus. (Steph. 
B. s. v.; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 217.) The 
discrepancy is, probably, one of those so often found 
in a writer who picks up news eagerly from all 
quarters ; for it is evident that the one account was 
obtained through the Nasamones and Cyrenaeans, 
and the other through the merchants who traded be- 
tween Fezzan and Egypt; and we may fairly suppose 
that the one class of informants repeated only what 
they had heard of some of the degraded tribes who 
lurked, as has been seen, in corners of the country. 
If any change be necessary, we suspect it to be, of 
the two, rather in the Roman compilers; for their 
story seems copied from Herodo‘ us. 

From the time of Herodotus to that of the Cae- 
sars, we have no further information worth men- 
tion. When the Romans had become the masters of 
N. Africa, they found it necessary to repress the 
barbarian tribes ; and this office was committed, in 
the case of the Garamantes, to Cornelius Balbus 
Gaditanus the younger, who, as proconsnl, defeated 


‘them in a sense sufficient to warrant his investment 


with triumphal insignia, B. c. 19, though, of course, 
conquest was out of the question. (Flor. iv. 12; Tac, 
Ann. iii. 74, iv. 26, Hist. iv. 50.) The results ob- 
tained from this expedition in the form of additional 
knowledge are recorded by Strabo (xvii. pp. 835, 838), 
Mela (i. 4. § 4, 8. § 7), and Pliny (v. 5, 8). Strabo 
places them 15 days’ journey from the oases of Am- 
mon (Siweah), and 10 days’ journey from the Aethio- 
pians on the Ocean ; a striking proof of the scanti- 
ness of his information respecting Inner Libya: he 
describes their position relative to the N. coast with 
tolerable accuracy. Mela copies Herodotus, mixing 
up with his story a statement which Herodotos 
makes concerning the Ausenses, Pliny (v. 5) gives 
a good description of the position of the Garamantes, 
with an account of the expedition of Balbus, and a 
list of the cities whose images and names graced his 


triumph: he also speaks of the difficulty of keeping 
| open the road, because of the predatory bands be- 
| longing to the tribe, who filled up the wells with 
The wretches thus, like their race in all ages, | 
| from the country of the Garamantes. 
(iv. 6. § 30) gives a list of their cities, none of 


sand. He mentions Phazania as if it were distinct 
Ptolemy also 


which need particular mention, except the metropolis 
Garama (Tapdun: Germa, with considerable ruins). 
This city has 134 hours in its longest day, is distant 
14 hour W, of Alexandria, and has the sun vertical 
twice a year, 15° on each side of the summer sol- 


| stice. (Ptol. viii. 16. § 7.) 
*bo have fled from more powerful conquerors into — 


The Garamantes were a Libyan (not Negro) 


_ people, of the old race called Amazergh [Garru- 


LIA}, a name perhaps preserved in that of the mo- 
dern capital Mourzouk. The inland trade between 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, the Tripolis, and Carthage, on 
the one hand, and the interior of Africa on the other, 
was to a great extent carried on by them. (The 
Travels of Hornemann, Captain Lyon, Denham and 
Clapperton, Richardson, Barth, Overweg, &e.; Ren- 


| nell, Geog. of Herod. vol. ii. pp. 273, foll.; Heeren, 
| African Nations, vol. i. pp. 221, foll.) [Petje 
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GA'RAPHI MONTES (1@ Pdpada dpm), a moun- 


tain cham of Mauretania Caesariensis, forming a 
part of the range which separates the valleys of the 
Chinalaph and Savus, (Pol. iv. 2.§ 14.) [P.S.] 

GARBATA MONS (TapSara # 1d Tap6arov 
dpos, Ptol. iv. 7. §§ 26, 31), was the southern 
portion of the ridge of mountains which separated 
Aethiopia from the Red Sea, and of which the most 
southerly and lottiest proiection was Mount Elephas 
(Cape Felis or Dyebel Feel), The entire range 
commenced at the eastern frontier of Egypt and 
Acthiopia, and extended from the 15th to the 11th 
degree of lat. N., running for the most part in a SE, 
direction.  Aethiopia, or the medern Abyssinia, is 
a region of highlands which, as they advance south- 
ward, increase in altitude. Mons Garbata com- 


menced to the S. of Axume, and was the loftiest 


It contained mines of gold 


portion of the range. 
W.B.D } 


and quarries of porphyry, 

GA'REA, GAREA'TES, [Trora. 

GARESCUS (faphaxes al. Papianos, Ptob. iii. 
13. § 25; Geresci, lin. iv. 10), a place in Mace- 
donia, probably somewhere in the head of the valley 
of the river Zygactes — Nerrécapo, [E. B,J.) 

GARGA'NUS (1b Papyavor, Strab.), a mountain 
and promontory on the E. coast of Italy, still called 
Monte Gargano, which constitutes one of the most 
remarkable features in the physical geography of the 
Italian peninsula, being the enly projecting headland 
of any impertance that breaks the monotonous line 
of coast along the Adriatic from Otranto to Ancona, 
It is formed by a compact mass of limestone moun- 
tains, attaining in their highest point an elevation of 
5120 feet above the sea, and extending not less than 
35 miles from W. to E. Though consisting of the 
same limestone with the Apennines, and therefore 
geologically connected with them, this mountain 
group is in fact wholly isolated and detached, being 
separated from the nearest slopes of the Apennines 
by a bread strip of level country, a portion of the 
great plain of Apulia, which extends without inter- 
ruption from the banks of the Aufidus to those of the 
Frento. (Swinburne's Travels, vol. i. pp. 151, 152; 
Zannoni, Carta del Regno di Napoli.) — Its contigu- 
ration is noticed by many ancient writers. Strabo 
speaks of it as a promontory projecting out to sea 
fromm Sipontum towards the E, for the space of 300 
stadia; a distance which is nearly correct, if mea- 
sured along the coast to the extreme point near 
Viesti. (Strab, vi, p 284.) Lucan also well de- 
scribes it as standing forth into the waves of the 
Adriatic, and exposed to the N. wind from Dalmatia, 
and the S. wind from Calabria. (Lucan, v¥. 379.) 
In ancient times it was covered with dense forests of 
oak (* Querceta Gargani,” Hor, Carm, ii, 9, 7; “ Gar- 
ganum nemus,” Id. Fp. ii. 1.202; Sil. Ital. iv. 563), 
which have of Jate years almost entirely disappeared, 
though, according to Swinburne, seme portions of 
them were still visible in his time (7vavels, vol. i. 


p. 155; Giustiniani, Liz. Geogr. del Regno di Na- | 


poli, pti, volo iil, pp, 92—98). Strabo mentions 
in this neighbourhood (bat without directly connect- 
ing it with the Garganus) a Jill called Drium, about 
100 stadia distant from the sea, on which were two 
shrines of herves (ypea), the one of Calchas, with 
an oracle which was cousulted in the same manner 
as that ef Faunus in Latium; the other of Poda- 
leirius, from beneath which flowed a small stream 
gifted with extraordinary healing powers, The same 
circuinstances are alluded to by Lycophron, from 
whom it would appear that the stream was named 
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Althaena, (Strab. vi. p. 284; Lreephr. Alex. 1047 
—1055.) ‘The exact locality has been a sabiect of 
dispute; but as we find a similar mehtion of a stream 
of limpid water which healed all diseases, in tbe le 
gend of the appearance of St. Michael that gave ree 
to the foundation of the modern town of Monte 5. 
Angelo, —on a lofty hill fonming one of the otf-bets 
of the Garganus, about 6 miles from Man fryvdcses, 
— it seems very probable that this was no ot ber thas 
the Drium of Strabo, and that the sanctuary of tbe 
archangel has succeeded, as is so ufien the cas. te 
another object of local worship. The whole rance of 
Mt. Garganus is now frequently called Monte 3. 4e 
gelo, from the celebrity of this spot; and the cane 
of Drium seems to have been sometimes o-ei «os 
the same extension among the Greeks, as thete & 
very little doubt that for "Apioy in Scrlax we sox 
read Apioy, the promontory of which he is there 
speaking being evidently the same as the Garcaccs 
(Seyl. § 14; Gronov. ad loc.) 
On the southern slope of Mt. Garvanus, abest 
4 miles E. of Monte St. Angelo, a stragzling vi22 
still called Mettinata, with a tower and smal! po, 
has preserved the namne of the Matints of Horace, 
which is correctly described by an old curnmeentatr 
us “ mons et promontorium in Apalia.” Tbe mace 
appears to have properly belonged to this scathrz 
offshoot of the Garganus; but in one passace Hora 
would seem to apply the name of “ Matina cars- 
mina” to the loftiest summits of the rance. AJ 
these hills are covered with aromatic herbs, amd pre 
duce excellent honey, whence the well-known aJ!x-=a 
of the same poet to the * apis Matina.” (Hor, Care 
1, 28, 3, iv, 2.27, Epod. 16.28.) Lucan ais» spreis 
of the “ calidi buxeta Matini” as adjoining ard uver- 
looking the plains of Apulia (ix. 182). There i ne 
evidence of the existence of 4 town of this na:ne, 2 
supposed by one of the old scholiasts of Horace: asd 
certainly no authority for the change suggest-d 5¢ 
sone inodern writers, that we should read in Pbsr 
Matinates for “ Merinates ex Gargano.” Holsten:as 
and others have clearly shown that an ancient toet 
culled Meuinum stood near the NE. point of the 
promontory, about 5 miles from the meiern Fea 
It continued to be a bishop's see until late im the 
middie ages, and the site is still marked by an aa- 
cient church called Sta, Maria di Mera. (Hoistra. 
Not. in Clucer, p. 278; Romanelli, vol. ii» 214) 
The flanking ridges which extend down te the sex 
beth sides of the Garganus afford several coves of sxe 
harbours well adapted for sheltering small vesses 
Of these the one now called Porto Grece, abut 
8 miles S. of Viesti, is cenerally supped to be tbe 
Acasvs Portus of Pliny, which he appears to piace 
S. of the promontory. The Portus Gagsag of tb 
sainé author was situated between the m8 
and the Lacus Pantanus (Lago dé Lenaa): & 
cannot be identified with certainty; bat i sow 
probable that it was situated at the entrance of (Le 
lake now called Lago di Varane. fE HS, 
GARGA'PHIA FONS. (Puatara.] 
GATGARA (Tdpyapa or Papyaper), ane of ibe 
heights of Mount Ida in Tras (Hom. 4 vu $4 
xiv. 292), which continued to bear this name evra 
in the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 583; comp. I’m. +. 52; 
Macrob. Sat. v. 20; Steph. Bo ac.) Its aedera 
name is said to be Kazdag. (Walpole'’s Memors 
relating to Turkey, p. 120.) A town of the ame 
name existed from early times upeu that beizh, © 
rather on a branch of it forming @ cape om the pot 
of the bay of Adramyttium, between Antapdras axl 
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Asus. In the earliest times it is said wo have been 
inhabited by Leleges, but afterwards to have received 
Aeolian colonists frum Assus, and others from Miletu- 
polis. (Strab. fc. pp. 606, 610; Mela,i.18; Ptol.v. 2. 
$5.) The name of this town is in some authors 
inisspelt "Idpyayor, as in Ptolemy, and Sdyapa, as in 
Hierocles, The territory round Gargara was cele- 
brated for its fertility. (Virg. Georg. i. 103; Senec. 
/'hoen. iv. 608.) The modern village of /né probably 
ccewpies the site of ancient Gargara. [L. 8.] 

GARGA‘RIUS LOCUS, a place in Gallia Nar- 
tumensis, known only from an inscription of the time 
of Hadrian. D'Anville (Notice, dc.) received an 
exact copy of it from Barthélemy. This inscription 
records the “ Pagani pagi Lucreti qui sunt finibus 
Arelatensium leco Gargario” The place, which is 
still called Garguies, is at the foot of a mountain 
ralled St. Pilon; “ and the plain which extends from 
the foot of this mountain as far as Aubagne, in the 
direction of Marseille, is called Lacrau, and this 
may be the Pagus Lucretus of the inscription” 
(W’Anville). {G. L.J 

GARGETTUS. [Arrica, p. 327.] 

GARL (dp, Isid. Char. ap. Huds, vol. ii. p. 9), 
» staall place in Ariana, most likely represented now 
1y Ghore, to the east of Ferrah, Perhaps it is the 
ame as Ghirane, which lies to the NE. from 
‘errah. Mannert (v. 2. s. 61) has supposed that 
t is the same as Greishk to the NE. of Bost, on the 
Mheend, which, however, is more likely to be the Chat- 
ssache or Chatrische of Ptolemy (vi. 17.8.5). [V.] 

GARINAEI (Tapiwaio: and Papnvaios), mentioned 
¢ Ptolemy (vi. 16.§5) as a population of the 
emutry of the Seres, [Senes.] [R.G. LJ 

GARITES, a people of Aquitania (Caes. B. G. 
i. 27), who submitted to P. Crassus, Bp. c 56. 
hey are mentioned by Caesar between the Elusates 
ad Ansci, and the position of both of these peoples 
: known within certain limits. [Ecvsates, 
.uscr.] Some writers would connect the name 
-arites with the namne Gers, a branch of the Ga- 
wane, Bat the reading Garites is not certain in 
‘aesar’s text. Schneider (od. Caes. Bell. Gall.) has 
sken the reading Gates. (G. L.J 

GA’RIUS (Tdpiws), a place on the coast of 
apblagonia, 80 stadia to the east of Callistratia. 
Marcian Heracl. Peripl. p. 72; Anonym. Peripl. 
‘vomat. Fur.) [L. S.J 

(;ARIZIM. [Gerizim.] 

(4; AROCELTI or GRAIOCELI, an Alpine people, 
is with the Centrones and Caturiges attacked 
oesar (m.c. 58) in his march from Ocelwn, the 
wt western place in Gallia Cisalpina, over the Alps 
ty the country of the Vocontii, (3B. G. i. 10.) 
ine reading Graioceli is said to have the best au- 

city for it. (Schneider, ed. Caes. B. G. i. 10.) 
hen people are mentioned by no other writer; but, 
we know where the Centranes and Caturiges lived, 
+ wmuay supose that the Garoceli were near them. 
‘Anville, as he often does, determines their position 
epdy by the aid of a name. The resemblauce be- 
“orn the names Ocelum and Garoceli, he says, 
wa the place of the Garoceli in the valley of Pra- 
Lae and of Cluson, and consequently in Gallia Cis- 
st Tha. But it is clear that Caesar means that 
~y were an Alpine people, whom he met after 
ving Ovelam. Walckenaer has a conjecture 
vvat them which is ingenious; and it may also be 
se. He says that they occupied the Maurienne 
-} the valley which is contiguous to the Maurt- 
ree, to the east of Mont Cents, the Val di Viu, 
tri I. 
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which contains a place called Usseglio and a canton 
of the same name. And he adds, what is more to 
the purpose, that in an ancient document, St. Jean 
de Maurienne is called Johannes Garocellins, He 
has other arguments also. (Géog., Gc. des Gaules, 
vol.i. p.542.) (G. L.] 

GARRHUENUS, a river in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, =the Yare (or Yar-mouth River) both 
in respect to name and place, (R.G. L.J 

GARRIANNONUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as a station under the Comes Littoris Sax- 
onici for the Equites Stablesiani= Burgh Castle in 
Norfolk, where Roman remains are found. [R.G.L.] 

GARSAURA (Tapodovpa), a small town in Cap- 
padocia from which the praefectura Garseurta or 
Garsauritis derived its name. (Strab. xiv. p. 663; 
comp. xii. 534, and 568, where, perhaps Tapaaotpwr 
is to be read for Kramer's TapoaSdpwr; Plin. vi. 3; 
Ptol. v. 6. § 14.) [L. 8.] 

GARSAURITIS. [Garsaura. 

GARUMNA (6 Tapovvas, Tapuvar: Geronne). 
Tibullus (i. 7,11) calls this river “ Magnus Ga- 
rumna:” but Ausonius (J/osella, v.483) makes the 
name feminine (aequoreae ... Garumnae). The forms 
Garumna, Garonna, and Garunda occur; the last in 
a letter of Symmachus to Ausonius, and it is per- 
haps the origin of the name Gironde, 

The Garonne, the most southern of the three great 
rivers of France which flow into the Atlantic, rises 
in the Pyrenees, witnin the present kingdom of 
Spain. The river has a north and NNE. course 
to Tolosa (Toulouse), from which town it has a 
general NNW. course to Burdigala (Sordeauz). 
Below Bordeaur it forms a large acstuary, which 
Strabo (p. 190) calls a sea-lake (AsuvoddAacca), 
The navigation of the Upper Garonne as far down 
as the junction of the Tarnis (Tarn) below Toulouse 
is much impeded. At Bordeauz it is a fine tide 
river, and the tide ascends 20 miles above Bor- 
deaur. This river has several large branches: on 
the right bank, the Arridge, the Tarn, the Lot 
(Oltis), and the Dordogne (Duranius), which flows 
into the aestuary; ou the left bank, the Gers, the 
Bayse, and some others. The length of the Garonne 
is said to be about 360 miles, and the Dordogne is 
near 300 miles Jong. In fact, the Dordogne and 
Garonne are two distinct rivers which flow into one 
aestuary, now called the Gironde. The basin of 
the Garonne is much less than that of the Loire, 
bat larger than the basin of the Setme. It is a coun- 
try which lies within well-defined limits, the Pyre- 
nees, the Cérennes, the mountains of the Auvergne, 
and the Ocean. Part of the basin of the Garonne 
was the Aquitania of Caesar, who makes the Ga- 
rummna tbe boundary between the Aquitani and the 
Celtae (B. G. i. 1). 

Strabo (p. 190) and Mela (iii. 2) dexerite the 
Garumna as rising in the Pyrenees. Strabo makes 
the Garumna flow parallel to the Pyrences, and the 
navigable part of it he says is 2000 stadia: it is 
inereased by three streams, and then enters the sea 
between the Santones and the Bituriges losei [B1- 
TURIGES], both Celtic nations, He speaks of the 
mouths of the river (ai éx@oAal) as forming the 
sestuary: he probably means the proper Garonne 

‘and the Dordogne. Mela’s description is much 

‘more complete: he describes the upper part of the 

river as shallow for a great distance and scarcely na- 

vigable, except when it is swollen by wintry rains 

or melted snow; as it approaches the ocean tides it 

| is fuer, and becomes wider as it proceeds; at last it 
3k 
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is like a great sea channel, carries large ships, and | 
tosses navigators about in a furious manner, parti- 
cularly when the wind and the stream are not the 
same way. Mela may probably have heard of the 
violence with which the tide enters the Gironde, 
Mela says that there is an island, Antros, in the, 
aestuary of the Garonne; but there is no island now. 
[G. LJ 
GARUMNI, an Aquitanian people mentioned by 
Caesar. [Ganrres.] It inay be inferred from the | 
name that they were on the Garumna. <A. de | 
Valois supposes that they occupied a tract now | 
called #ieveére along the Garonne, to the north of ! 
the Convenae, or of the diocese of St. Bertrand de : 
Comminge, as far as the borders of the diocese of | 
Riewx. This conjecture is accepted by D'Anville | 
and other writers; and it inay be true. But there ; 
is no direct evidence that it is true. [G. L.J 
GASANDES (Pacavéeis), an Arab tribe, men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 44), identical with 
the Cassanitae of Ptolemy, and the Cassandreis of 
Agatharchides. Diodorus places them, with the Ali- 
bael, next to the Debae, on the south, in agreement 
with Ptolemy, who finds them south of the Cinaedo- | 
colpitae,— his naine for the Debae,—and gives 
Badeo as the name of their capital (vi. 7. § 6), 
Diodorus and Agatharchides agree in remarking on 
the difference of the climate of this part of Arabia 
from that of the other parts. “ This country,” says 
Diodorus, “is not scorched as are the neighbouring , 
regions, but is often covered with soft and thick | 
clonds, from which distil snows and refreshing 
showers, which render even the summer temperate, | 
The country produces all kinds of fruits, and is re- 
markably rich, but, owing to the ignorance of the 
inhabitants, itis not properly cultivated; they collect 
gold in large quantities, which they find in the na- 
tural fissures of the earth, not in the form of gold- 
dust, but in nuggets, the smallest of which equal in 
size the olive-stone; the largest are litule inferior to | 
the walnut. The natives wear them round their 
wrists and necks, alternated with transparent pebbles, 
Having an abundance of gold, but a searcity of | 
copper and iron, they are glad to barter the former | 
with the merchants for an equal weight of the latter.” 
An identity both of climate and name enables us to 
fix the Gasandes iinmediately to the south and 
south-east of Mekka, in Afount Gazuan, the country 
of Zohran, of which Burckhardt reports: * Grapes 
abound in the mountains. Most other fruits are cul- 
tivated in these mountains, where water is at all 
times abundant, and the climate temperate. Snow 
has sometimes fallen, and water been frozen, as far as 
Sada.” (Travels in Arabia, vol. ii, p. 377, quoted 
by Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 144.) [G. W.J 
GASO'RUS, GAZO’RUS (LPaowpos, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 31; Tagwpos, Steph. B.), a town of the Edoni 
in Macedonia, and, probably, the same place as the 
GraeRo of the Peutinger Table. Gasorus, there- 
fore, probably stood between Tragilus and Euporia, 
towards the NW. end of Mons Pangaeus. (Leake, 
Trav. in North. Greece, vol. iii, p. 229.) [E. J B.] 
GATH (0, Terra: Eth. TeOaios), one of the 
five principal cities of the Philistines (Josh. xi. 22; 
1 Sam. v. 8, vi 17), the birthplace and home ot 
gtk and his gigantic family. (1 Sam. xvii. 4; 
= Sam. Xxi, 18—22.) It was taken by Uzziah, and 
dismantled, (2 Chron, xxvi. 6.) Josephus reckons it 
to the tribe of Dan (Ant. v. 1. § 22), and says that 
Hezekiah took the cities of the Philistines from Gaza 
to Gath. (4nt. ix. 13, §3.) St. Jerome speaks of 











(of the prophet was shown. 
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it as a city of the Philistines on the confises J 
daca, between Eleut heropolis and Gara, where avert 
extensive Village existed in his day. (fom=esi 
Mich. i.10). There can be little doubt that tts 
same is intended in the Onomasticon (a. +. Te?), 
though it is there erroneously stated to be Sve tie 


| fromm Eleutheropolis, on the road to Diepea = 


Lydda. (Reland, Palaest. s.0.) The inbaluss ¢ 
Beit-Jebrin( Eleutheropolis) speak of a vilace set 
Kuryet-el-Gat, a quarter of an hour distant in= 
Beit-Jebrin, on the road to Askelan. It inst, pe 
haps, be permitted to hazard the conjectare that tot 
present Beit-Jebrin—the classical Betogarts rs 
Eleutheropolis — marks the site of the ancieat (aa 
[ BeETHOGABRLIS. } (a. W, 
GATH HEPHER (e#xopes, Pathe, LAA. 
PebGepa, Euseb. Onom.), a town of Galilee in te 
tribe of Zabulon (Josh. xix. 13), the native fixe a 
the prophet Jonah (2 Kings, xiv. 25). SJere 
places it two miles from Sepphoris, on the ssc w 
Tiberias, a small village in bis day, where the Wes 
(Proem, in Jeter } 
The tomb was shown to Benjamin of Tudela, in & 
mountains near Sepphoris, in the twelfth certs 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 80, ed. Ashar); and in te hous 
of El- Meshhad, situated two miles east of the mos 
of Sepphoris, the Moslems show at this day the tan! 
of the prophet Jonah. (Kobinson, Bi. Kea ve & 
p. 209, note 1.) [G. 
GATH-RIMMON (Te@peuuer), a city do 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 45), assigned to the Levtes 


'(sxi. 24; 1 Chron, vi. 69), is described by bee 
' bius and St. Jerome as situated 12 miles fram Le». 


polis, towards Elentheropolis (@nomast. @. ¢,): 


this can scarcely be, as Dr, Robinson corto 


identical with that which they place 5 mes fe 


| Eleutheropolis, on the way to Diuspolis, as the ce 


tance between the two termini is much more tas 
17 miles. (Robinson, Bib, Res. vol. i. pe 42h 
Neither can it be that large village then nace 
Githha, which the Onomasticon supposes to be th 
Gath to which the ark of the covenant a> cartes 
from Azotus, and which is placed (¢ t. e662} 
tween Antipatris and Jamia. (Keland, fiche 
p. 786.) (Wj 

GA‘'THEAE (Ta@eal: Eth. Tadedrys), a toxn t 
Arcadia in the district Cromitis, situated npor b* 
river Gatheatas (Ta@edras), which rose near 
place, and which, after receiving the Carnion (Ke~ 
viwy), rising in the territory of Aecrs. fowed =™ 
the Alpheius. Gatheae is placed by the best mers 
authorities at Ayrddhes. (Paus. vili. 34. $3 9. ®- 
Steph, B. s.v.; Boblaye, Rechercies, ge p les. 
Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 234; Curtius, J+ poe 
nesos, Vol. i. pp. 291, 336.) 

GATHEATAS. [Gaturag.] 

GAUGAME'LA (74 PavyeurAa, Ptol v1. $5: 
Steph. B. s. v.), a small village of Assyria, sbvei 12 
miles on the other side of the Lycus, at 5 f7s 
distance from the river Bumadus. It was the sctaai 
scene of the last great battle between Darras am 
Alexander the Great, which is sometimes called that 
of Arbela, though this place was at some distance 
from the real battle-field. [Anse Strate 
states that the word Gaugamela meass *Camess 
house,” and that it was so called beans Dram. mt 
gave the place for the support and nourishes “ 
one of his camels which was mach weared «th Ge 


‘ 
tat 


march (xvi. p. 737). Pliny places the wen to oh 
west of the Orontes (vi. 26. 8. 30). Esch of the tre 
admits of e3 peta 


forms Gangamnela and Gaugamela 
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n frou the Persian ; the first might be derived from 
idmeh (the house-home), the second from Gah 
end, Ga), (the plice). Arrian, on the authority 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, has corrected the mis- 
te about the place where the battle was really 
ight, stating that it was at Gaugamela, and not 
Arbela; he adds the conjecture, that Arbela, 
ng a well-known place, while Gaugamela, on the 
ver hand, was one little known, obtained the credit 
having been the exact site of the conflict ; he 
ggests that the two places are as far apart as 
lamis from the Isthmus of Corinth, or Artemisia 
mn Aegina or Sunium (Anab. vi. 12). Plutarch 
rees with Arrian. (Alex. c. 31.) Ammianus 
lows the same opinion (xxiii. 6). Curtius, 
the other hand, calls the field of battle Arbela 
*.¢ 9). Stephanus calls it a place of Persis, pro- 
bly because, in his time, all that part of Meso- 
‘tania was subject to the Persian Empire. It is, 
rhaps, represented by a small place now called 
armelis ; yet it can hardly be the one marked in 
vebuhr's Map (ii. p. 284, tab. 45), as that is too 
mr to Mosul and too far from Arbela ; Niebuhr 
unself is inclined to place the scene of action on 
v¢ banks of the Khauser, which he calls a small 
vbutary of the Greater Zab. [Annesa.] [V.] 

GAULANI'TIS (TavAaviris), the name of a di- 
isioa of Palaestine, the limits of which are not very 
reurately defined by Josephus. He assigns Gala- 
ena and Gaulanitis to the dominion of Og, king of 
lashan (Ant. iv. 5. § 3), and extends these districts 
the former he now calls Galaaditis) to Mount Le- 
wnon (viii. 2. § 3), making them identical with 
rhat is deseribed in Scripture as Ramoth Gilead, the 
ites of Jair, the regions of Argob, which is Bashan, 
isty large cities, &c. (1 Kings, iv. 13.) He makes 
', "ith Hippene and Gadaris, the eastern limit of 
ialilee, and therefore the westernmost of the districts 
rich he assigns as the dominions of king Agrippa, 
‘@.,Gamalitica,Gaulanitis, Batanaea,and Trachonitis. 
&.J.iii. 3. §$ 1,5.) These divisions, however, are not 
uways observed, even by the Jewish historian him- 
et; for Gamala, which in the last-cited passage 
aves its name to a district, is elsewhere reckoned to 
ranlanitis (Ant, xviii. 1. § 1); and Judas, who is 
3 this called a Gaulanite, is usually desig- 
‘ied a Galilaean (Ib, § 6, xx. 5. § 2, B. J. ii. & 
} 1, and 17. $8), as he is also in Acts (v.37) For 
we solution of this difficulty, it is not necessary to 
wort, as Reland and others have done, to the hypo- 
hesis of two Gamalas, but to suppose that Galilee is 
emetimes used in a wider sense, to include the east- 
m™ sede of the sea of Tiberias. From these scattered 
wheres, the district of Gaulanitis Proper may be 
Wely fixed to the eastern side of the river Jordan, 
fam: the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee (for 
Mithsaida Julias was situated in Lower Gaulanitis, 
BJ. ii. 9. § 1) to the sources of the Jordan and the 
"&s of Lebanon and Hermon. Its extent in width 
tis impossible to define with any accuracy, as there 
ho well-defined nataral boundary to the mountain 
"fn and high table-land of the country east of the 
until it sinks into the great plain of the 
Uooran, [Baranaga.] It is supposed to have de- 
its name from the town of Gaulan, the Scrip- 
Gotan. (Reland, Palaest. p. 317.) [G. W.] 
| GAULOPES, an Arab tribe, mentioned only by 
¥ (vi. 28), who places them, with the CHaTEN1, 
the Sinus Capeus, on the west of the Persian 

in the vicinity of the modern Chat or Kati 

» (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p.216.) [G. W. 
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GAULOS (Tavaos: Eth. PavAirns, Gaulitanus: 
Gozo), an island in the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Sicily and the coast of Africa, separated only by a 
narrow strait from the much larger and more im- 
portant island of Melita or Malta. Gaulos is itself, 
however, of considerable extent, being 10 miles in 
length by about 54 in breadth, and the soil is fertile: 
hence the island appears to have been inhabited from 
a very early period; and Scylax, the most ancient 
author by whom it is noticed, already mentions it as 
containing a town of the same name. (Scyl. § 110, 
p. 50; Mela, ii. 7.§ 18; Strab. vi. p. 277; Plin. iii. 
8. s. 14; Diod. v.12; Steph. B. a v.) Gaulos must 
at all times have followed the fortunes of its more 
powerful neighbour Melita; hence it is seldom men- 
tioned separately in history. But we learn that it 
was first visited and colonised by the Phoenicians, 
and subsequently passed into the hands uf the Car- 

inians, in whose power it remained for the most 
part till the conquest of Sicily by the Romans. At 
what period, or how, it fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, we know not; but that it must have done 
so may be inferred from the circumstance that there 
exist coins of the island with the inscription, in 
Greek characters, TATAITQN. Nor have we any 
account of its conquest by the Romans, which doubt- 
less took place at the same tine with that of Melita, 
at the beginning of the Second Punic War. (Liv. 
xxi. 51.) Under the Roman government Gaulos 
appears to have enjoyed separate municipal rights, 
as we learn from an inscription still extant there. 
(Cluver. Sicil. p. 444.) It is mentioned, together 
with Melita, by Procopius (3B. V. i. 14), who tells us 
that the fleet of Belisarius touched there on its way 
to Africa. 

The island of Gozo is at present a dependency of 
that of Malta. It contains about 8000 inhabitants, 
but has no port, being bounded on all sides by steep 
or perpendicular cliffs, though of no great elevation. 
It is strange, therefore, that Diodorus should espe- 
cially mention it as “adorned with advantageous 
ports” (Audow ebxaipois Kexoounutyn, v. 12), the 
want of which convenience so strikingly distinguishes 
it from the neighbouring island of A/alta. Besides 
several inscriptions of Roman date, Gozo contains a 
remarkable monument of antiquity called the Giant's 
Tower (Torre dei Giganti) ; it is of circular form 
and built of massive blocks of stone in an irregular 
manner, resembling the Cyclopian style. Near it 
are the remains of other buildings, constructed in 
the same rude and massive style of architecture, 
which appear to bave formed part of an edifice of 
considerable extent consisting of several chambers. 
These remains, which are wholly distinct in cha- 
racter from anything found in Sicily, are generally 
ascribed to the Phoenicians; but this rests wholly on 
conjecture, Their nearest analogies are found in the 
buildings called Nuraghe, in Sardinia. (Hoare, 
Clasa. Tour, vol. ii. p. 293; Bullett, d. Inst. Arch. 
1833, pp. 86, 87.) 

The view, adopted by some ancient as well as 
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950 GAURA MONS, 


modern authors, which identified Gaulos with the 
Homeric island of Calypso, is discussed under the 
article OGYGLA. [E. HBG 
GAURA MONS. Part of the Jerusalem IJtin. 
contains a route from Civitas Valentia (Valence), 
on the Rhone, to Mansio Vapineum (Gap). After 
leaving Mansio Lucus (Ze), 9 Roman miles bring 


us to Mutatio Vologatis, which is perhaps Vaugelas ; | 


and the Itin. adds, “inde ascenditur Gaura Mons,” 
The next station, 8 Roman iiles from Volozatis, 
is Mutatio Cammbonnm, [Camponen. ] 
found, in a manuscript map of the Lauphine, a bill 
called Col de Cabre, which, as he supposes, pre- 
serves the name Gaura. Walckenaer supposes the 
Giaura to be the chain of mountains which extends 
from Serre, on a branch of the Durance, to Rimusa, 
at the foot of which is the place named Le Ga, 
Probably D’Auville and Walekenaer mean the same 
range of hills. [G. L.] 
GAURE’LEON, 
GAU'RION., 


[Axper s.] 
f ANpnos. | 


D’Anville | 


| (Judyes, xvi. 21). 
by Hezekiah. (Ant. ix. 13. § 3.) 


GAURUS MONS, a mountain of Campania, now | 


called Monte Barbaro, in the immediate neighbour- 


hood of Puteoti, and about 3 miles NE. of Camae. | 


It is in fact the central and most elevated summit of 
a range of voleanic hills which extend from the pro- 
montery of Misennm to Neapelis [CAMPANLA, p. 
491), and is itself unquestionably an extinet vol- 
cao, presenting a distinct and tolerably regular 
crater, (Daubeny on Voleanoes, p. 200.) Its sloping 
siles, Comnposed of voleanic sand and ashes, were very 
favournble to the crowth ef vines: hence the wines 
Which it produced were in ancient times nineng the 
tost eclebrated in Italy, and were considered to vie 
with these of the Falernian and Massican hills. 
(Ulin, iii. 5.5.9, xiv. 6.8.8; Flori. 16. $5: Athen. 
i. p. 26; Stat. Sle. iv. 3. G4; Sil Ital, xii, 160.) 
The position of Mt. Gaurus, towering over the lower 
hills whieh eneireled the Jakes Avernus and Ln- 
erinus, is distinetly pointed out by Lucan (ii, 667) 
and by Sidonins Apollinaris (Carn. v. 845), and is 
implied also by Silius Italicus (Le), who places it 
in the nntmediate neighbourhood of Puteoli. Aurelius 
Synunachis alse, ina poetic deseription of Banli 
(.Aathol. Lat. 268, ed, Meyer), distinctly points to the 
vine-covered flanks of Mt, Ganrus as rising above the 
hot sprints of Puteoli aud the lovely bay of Baiae; 
but there is a confusion in the passage of Pliny where 
he speaks of the wines of Mt. Gaurns and Massicus, 
which has Jed some writers to assume that the two 





! fication (p. 759). 


hills must have been near together, and has thus | 


given rise te mmch confusion. The Mons Ganrus 
was celebrated in Roman history as the scene of a 


great Victory gained by the Remans umler M. Va- | 
(Liv. | 
This was the first in the Jong series | 
| he had left his baggage, while tt opened 


lerius Corvus over the Samnites, pm. c. 340, 
vii. 32, 33.) 
of contlicts between those two nations, and on that 
account (as Niebuhr remarks) “is one of the most 
Inernorable in the history of the world: it decided, 
like the pracrogativa, upon the great contest whieh 


had now bezun between the Sabellians and the Latins | 


for the sovercivuty of the world” (vol. iii, p. 119). 


its capture by Alexander, a crest 


The exact seene of the battle is not indicated; we are | 


only told that it was fonght at the foot of Mt. 
Gaurus. Ata later perial Cicero mentions this hill 
among the fertile districts of Campania which the 
avrarian law of Rullus proposed to sell for the benetit 
of the Roman people (de Leg. Agr. ii. 14). [E. H. B.] 

GAUZACA 
Ptol. vi, 18, $4), a town seated in the district of 
the Paropaumisadae. It is no doubt the same 


or GAZACA (Tatgaxa 4) Tacden, | 


as | 


GAZA. 


Avazaca, one of the three cities of this ine re 
tioned by Ammianus (xxii. 6). Tt ts oer’ 
by Forbiger that it may be the same as tie vo 
(rhazni. The name is probably conmela Fr 
Gaza, a word of Persian origin, siguifving atm 
lhouse, AR 
GAZA (Taga: Eth. Pafaios), a very axes 2 
important city of Palestine Proper, first mene 
in the southern border of the Canaanites (‘4+ 
19), bat originally inhabited by the Av, 
were dispossessed by the Caphtorima, {(/'s: 
23.) It was included in the tribe of Jods (/4 
xv. 47), but remained in possession of the Poe 
(1 Sem. vi. 17), whose capital it apparu'!s s 
Josephus savs that jt ee i 
It is tek es 
in secular, as in sacred history. Arvian, in be 
pedition of Alexander (ii. 27), describes ibas ao 
city, distant 20 stadia from the sea, sitastei «) 
lofty mound, and fortified by a strong wall. i Fe 
well provisioned, and garrisoned by a force @ As 
mercenaries under the command of an eanuch 25> 
Batis (or, according to Josephus, Babemess) © 
its high walls bafiled the engineers of Abivr 
(b. ¢. 332), who declared themselves unatie © 
vent engines powerful enough to batter such tae" 
walls, Mounds were raised on the south sice @ 
town, which was most assailable, and the er 
were erected on this artificial foundation. Ipsve 
fired by the besieged, in a spirited sally, a: 
rout. of the Macedonians was checked by the t= 
in person, who was severely wounded in the sb.” 
during the skirmish. During his slow reomey * 
engines that had been used at Tyre were #tt°* 
and the mound was proceeded with anti it m0 
the height of 250 feet, and the width of a que#” 
amile. The besiegers were thrice repalses tree” 
wall; and when a breach had been effected, i \ 
third assault, and the cii¥ carned br escale ¢, + 
brave garrison still fonght with desperate rea i: 
until they were all killed. The wornen ane Ge” 
were reduced to slavery. The siege bad apyat! 
oceupied three or foar months; and the copie 
introduced a new population into the place in 
neighbouring towns, and used if as & Pees 
(Arrian, it. 27. followed by Bp. Thirlwall, Grrr. 
vol. vi. pp. 354—357.) If this be trae, the =r 
ment of Strabo, that it was destrored by Abas". 
and remained desert, must be taken with some o> 
Indeed, the figure shied it 2 


¢ 


in the intermediate period discredits Me ase" © 
Strabo in its literal sense. Only tweaty year EO" 
teat tte aa tre 
Ptolen¥ am! i . 
feated, with Ue is 
“qraza, For? 
it fa" 
haras of t' 


in its neighbourhoul, between 
trius, wherein the latter was de 
of 5000 slain and 8000 prisoners a 
his cavalry on his retreat, fell inte the 8 7 
pursuing enemy.” (Thirlwall, tol "BP = 
Again, in the wars between Ptolemy bilepate 
Antiochus the Great (B.c. 217), its B® * 
depit of military stores by the Beypts © 
(Polyb, v. 68); and when the tide of frtene ot in 
it retained its fidelity to its od masters. aud was °° 
stroyed by Antiochus (p.c. 198). Aviat ® 
tioned, to the ercdit of its inhabitants bs Pere 
that, although they in no way excelled in agi 

the other inhabitants of Coelassris. st SS ee . 
passed them in liberality and fideb'y 5 

hardihood, which had shown itself io he geben fd 

stances, viz., in first resisting the Presse “™"™ 
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and then in maintaining their allegiance to the Per- early Christian writers, who tell us that the most 
sians against Alexander (xvi. 40). It was evidently | magnificent temple in Gaza (afterwards converted 
a strongeplace in the time of the Asmonean princes, | into a Christian church) was dedicated to Marna, 
fr it stood a siege from Jonathan (1 Maccab. xi. | and thence called Marnion. This Marna, they add, 
61, 62; Joseph. Ang. xiii. 5. § 5); and having been | was identical with the Cretan Jove. (Eckhel, vol. iii. 
taken by Simon, not without resistance, be cast out | pp. 448—454.) Many of the Jewish captives taken 
its idolatrous inhabitants, peopled it with Jews, by Hadrian (a.p. 119) were sold ata fair instituted 
“made it stronger than it was before, and built | at Gaza, which was called, from this fact, the fair of 
therein a dwelling-place for himself” (xiii. 43—48). | Hadrian for many centuries after, (Chron. Paschale 
Only a little later, Alexander Jannaeus besieged it | tmann). ‘The town is frequently noticed in Christian 
in vain for twelve months, when it was betrayed into | and Moslem annals. It early became an episcopal 


his hands. Its importance at this period is attested 
by its senate of 500, whom the conqueror slew, and 
utterly overthrew their city. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. 
§3.) It did not long continue in ruins, for it was 
eoe of the many cities rebuilt by the command of 
Gabinius (xiv. 5. §3). It was given to Herod the 
Great by Augustus (2B. J. i. 20. § 3), but not in- 
cluded in the dominions of his son Archelaus, as 
being a Grecian city (ii. 6. § 3). These notices 
raliciently expose the error of Strabo's statement 
above cited; nor does there seem to be any authority 
fe the theory of the transference of the site, by 
which it has been attempted to recuncile his state- 
ment with these historical notices. It is true that 
Strabo places the city 7 stadia from the harbour 
(p 759); whereas Arrian (i. c.) states it to be 
20 stadia at the most; but this discrepancy con- 
cerning the site of a town of which neither of them 
emit have any very accurate knowledge, cannot 
jwstify the conclusion that the ancient city had been 
seserted, and another city of the same name erected 
m its vicinity. Another and a decisive argument 
against this theory is, that while the modern city 
‘euples an eminence corresponding with that de- 
veribed by Arrian, and is covered with ancient ruins, 
bo vestiges have been discovered in the neighbour- 
bead which could mark the site of an carlier city. 
A succession of coins, struck at Gaza, some few 
prior to the emperors, but many more from Hadrian 
downwards, attest the importance of the city subse- 
quently to the Christian aera, and present some pe- 
cuharities worthy of observation. The cypher, or 
characteristic sign of the city, impressed on almost 
ul the coins, has been variously explained, but by no 
wee satisfactorily : but all that is intelligible clearly 
ittests it to have been a pagan city, in accordance 
with the historical notices above cited The city it- 
velf is represented by a woman's head; and the Greek 
leities, Zeus, Artemis, Apollo, Hercules, which figure 
othe coins, with the absence of the local deity, 
Astarte, by far the most common in the coins of 
ther maritime cities of Syria, prove the city to have 
wen, as Josephus asserts (ZB. J. xvii. 13. § 4), a 
arecian city, probably a colony, which may account 
or its inveterate adhesion to the exploded superstition 
8 the reign of Constantine (Sozoman, H. £. v. 3). 
The legends of the various coins serve no less to 
incidate the history of the city. The earliest (pro- 
ably A. U.c. 693) proves the city to have been 
mionomus; and as history bears witness to its 
enate (Bovay) of 500, so does this coin to its 
‘HMOC. IEP. ACT. further prove it to have en- 
wyed the privileges of a sacred city and an asylum. 
(he name EIQ serves to connect this city with the 
aythie Io; and the name MEINQ, applied to an 
emed warrior with a sceptre in his band, connects it 
bo with the Cretan hero Minos, and suggests the 
Sea that it may have been colonised fron: that island ; 
i this idea is confirmed by another inscription, 
{APNA, the signification of which is furnished by 


see, and the names of its bishops are found in many 
councils, (Le Quien, Oriens Christ., vol. iii. pp. 
603—622). It was a frontier town of great import- 
ance in the middle ages; and the historical notices 
have been collected by Quatremére (Les Suttans 
Mamlouks de Mackrisi, tom. i. liv. 2. pp.228—239). 

The modern town, still called by its ancient name, 
"Atzah, signifying “ the strong,” “ is situated on a low 
round hill of considerable extent, not elevated more 
than 50 or 60 feet above the plain around. This 
hill may be regarded as the nucleus of the city, 
although only the southern half is now covered with 
houses. But the greater part of the modern city has 
sprung up on the plain below; a sort of suburbs 
stretching far out on the eastern and northern sides. 
The ancient city lay obviously chiefly on the hill. 
The present town has no gates; yet the places of 
the former ones remain, and are pointed out around 
the hill.” (Robinson, Bib. Kes. vol. ii. pp. 374, 375.) 
“It contains, with the two villages or suburbs adjoin- 
ing, about 10,000 inhabitants. It is situated a short 
league from the coast, which is here an open beach, 
and the landing difficult, excepting in very calm 
weather. It is surrounded by gardens, which pro- 
duce fruit in abundance.” (Alderson, Notes on Acre, 
p. 7, note 6.) 

The port of Gaza was called “ Majuma Gazae ;” 
the Arabic word “ Majuma,” signifying portus or 
nacale, being applied alike to Ascalon, Jamnia, 
Azotus, and Gaza. (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. vol. 
iii. p. 622.) It was situated, according to Strabo, 
only seven stadia from the city (4.¢.). Arrian, im 
agreement with Sozomen, makes the interval 20 stadia. 
(Sozomen, H/. £. ii. 5, p. 450, ed. Vales.) All that we 
know of it we learn from the last-mentioned historian, 
Having been formerly strongly addicted to pagan 
superstition, it was converted to the faith of Christ 
in the reign of Constantine, who consequently honoured 
it with special privileges, and erected it into an in- 
dependent civitas, and called it Constantia, exempt- 
ing it from its subjection to Gaza, whose inhabitants 
still retained their attachment to the pagan super- 
stition. (Sozomen, dc.) Under the emperor Julian 
the people of Gaza reasserted their supremacy, and 
the emperor decided in favour of their claim. Its 
hew name was withdrawn, and it was comprehended 
again within the name and municipal jurisdiction of 
Gaza, 

The ecclesiastical position of Gaza still continued 
distinct, with a bishop and usages of its own; and 
when an attempt was made by a bishop of Gaza 
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mast. s.v. Snewp), the habitation of Essn x bs 
descendants. (Genes. xxxvi. 8, 31.) Th ux 
describes the mountainous character of the own 
situated around Petra. (Onomeast. 4. 0. Vouss) 
[IpumMaARra.] [e.W) 
GE’BALA, GEBALAECA. [Varpcu] 
GEDERAH, GEDEROTH ({d3npa, Tein: 
Eth. TabapaGim). There can be no doats thi 
same place is intended under these vanus fim 
probably identical also with Gedor, Peep (Jair. 
58, there reckoned to the tribe of Jadah) Uesaa 
reckoned as one of the cities presided ons 
king or sheikh of the Canaanitish tribes (Joi 
13) reduced by Joshua. Gederah or Gedentans 
reckoned to that part of the tribe of Judab swe 
in the valley or plain (xv. 36); in coutmsw 
which notice it is said in 2 Chron. xxvii 18: "iM 
Philistines also had invaded the cities of te i# 
country, and of the south of Judah, and hc tu» 
Beth-shemesh and Ajalon, and Gederoth, ad Se 
with the villages thereof, and Timmnah with the" 
lages thereof,” &e. [6.4] 
GEDOR (Pedaip), one of the towns of Jaut» 
tuated in the hill country. (Josh. xv. 58; | tra 
iv. 39.) Euschius mentions a village named Kew. 
10 miles distant from Diospolis (Lydas), © 
road to Eleatheropolis ( Onomast. a, ¢.), «lich =! 
possibly be identical with * a place with mus © 
the brow of the hich mountain ridge . . clei Jet” 
which is doubtless the same as the Gelw du 
mountains of Judah.” (Biblical ka. m6 
p. 338.) 
GEDRO'SIA (Pedpwoia, Strab. xv. pp 2105 
Pol. vi. 21. § 1, &e.; Kedpwoia, Died. xvi. U5; 


in the fifth century to unite the two churches, the 
provincial synod coutirmed it in its former indepen- 
denceofthatsee. (Sozomen, M. £.v.3,p.597). Several 
of its bishops are mentioned in the ecclesiastical 
annals. (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. Le.) [G.W.J 

GAZA, 1. (Taga, Arrian, Anab. iv. 2), a city or 
stronzly fortified place in Sogdiana, taken by Alex- 
ander the Great in person, on his advance beyond 
the Jaxartes or Sithun. Bishop Thirlwall (Hist. of | 
Greece, vol, vi, p. 286), and others, conjecture that 
this place inay be recognised at Ghaz near Urtappeh, 
in the desert between that place and the river. Ibn 
Haukil (p. 270) describes Ghaz as the summer resi- 
dence of the rulers of this district. It seems, how- 
ever, probable that this and other cities taken at this 
time by Alexander the Great were more to the east- 
ward, in the hilly country. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 165, 
&e.; Mem, of Emp, Baber, Introd. p. xii.) 

2. In Media. [Gazaca.]} cv.) 

GAZACA (Pacana, Strab. xi. p. 523), the Palace 
of the Parthians, si-uated in a plain in Atropatene. 
The name in the earlier editions of Strabo was always 
written Gaza, but Greskurd detected the error in the 
Ms., and proposed the reading Pd¢axa for Paca nal, 
which has been alopted by Kramer, and is doubt. 
less the correct one. ‘The name is connected with 
Gaza, and is, perhaps, a modification of it, It is | 
probably counected with the Persian Ghaz, a place 
of treasure, (For the name, sce Ptol. vi. 18; Am- 
mian. XAG. G, Where it is written Agazaca; Theoph, 
Chronogr, pp. 257, 270; Cedren. p. 412; Niceph 
Patriarch. ep. 12; Hest. Misc. xviii, 16; Theoph. 
Simveatt. Mist, Maur. v. 8,10; and Gauzaca). 
Pliny speaks of a place he calls Gazae, at a distance 
of 450 M.P. from Artaxata; this should probably 
be corrected to Gazaca (vi. 13, 16). 

If Colonel Rawlinson be right, as we think he is, 
in his theory with respect to Ecbatana, this town 
underwent many curious changes of name, according 
to the rulers who successively occupied it. [Ecna- 
TANA, Vea 

GAZELON or GADILON (Tad:Aev), a town in 
the north west of Pontus, in a fertile plain between 
the river Halys and Amisus. (Strab. xai. 547; Plin. 
Win ece 

Froin this tewn the whole district received the 
nune of Gadilonitis, which is probably the right 
forin, Which must, perhaps, be restored in two pas- 
sages of Strabo, in one of which (p.553) the common 
reading is TaAquviris, and in the other (p. 560) 
PaCnvwrds, {L. S.J 

GAZIU'RA (Ta ¢iovpa: Azurnis?), a town in 
Pontus, on the river Iris, near the point where its 
course turns northwards. It was the ancient resi- 
dence of the kings of Pontus, but in Strabo’s time it 
was deserted, (Strab, xii. p. 547.) Dion Cassius 
(xxxv. 12) notices it as a place where Mithridates 
took up his position against the Roman Triarius. 
(Comp. Plin, vi, 2.) {L.8.] 

GAZO'RUM, the same as Zagorum, Zagorus, or 
Zagora (Zaywla, Zdywpor, Zaywpos), a town of 
Paphlagonia, on the Euxine, between Sinope and the 
river Halys. CArrian, Peripl. 2. Zur. po 15; Mar- 
cin Heracl. p. 73; Ptol. v. 4. § 5, where it is 
called Zayerpa.) (L.S.] 

GAZORUS.  [Gasonvs.] 

GEBAL, GEBALE’NE (Pe8adnn}j, TaSadnry), 
a people and district of that part of Arabia Pe- 
traca to which Josephus gives the name of Idu- 
maca, CAntig. i 1.) Eusebius and S$, Jerome pro- 
jerly regard it as identical with Mount Scir (Ono- 





v. 1086 ; Padpdoror, Arrian, vi. 26, 27 ; Pebwes, 
 Arrian, vi. 23 ; Gedrosi, Plin, vi. 20. s. 23 ; tem 
Plin. vi. 23, 24 ; Gedrosii, Curt. ix. 10), az tee" 
district of Asia, which is washed on the S$ > 
Indian Ocean, and bounded on the E. by the las 
which separates it from India, on the \. yo 
Montes Baetii (now Washati Mountaias), Dracus 
and Carmania Deserta, and on the W. br Carman 
It comprehended probably nearly the same 67 
which is now known by the name of Medrua Lie 
was known of this province in ancient time, 2 9 
existence was most likely not heard of tli Alesse" 
return from India, when he and Craterus marie 
across it by two separate routes, while tit ds 
under Nearchus coasted along its shore. Ama 
given some description of it, as it appeared to 
archus ; and there is a later and fuller aout 9 
far as the names of places, in Ptoleiny and Mac. 
from which we may infer that after the fas 
of Alexandria some trade existed between tha 
of Asia and that city. Strabo differs fram Mer: 
by interposing between Gedroia and the sa-or 
some maritime tribes, as the Ambii or Arb be'=* 
the Indus and the Arabis, and the Oreitar, bee 
them and the Persian Gulf, The protabot: ae 
Gedrosia did include the whole district beteret 
sea and the borders of Seistan and the kinzoss 
Kabul. Sir Alexander Bumes, in bis dbp S 
‘the whole country the name of eyes 
| makes Mekrdn its sea-bosrd. The Belochs are 
their language, must be comparatively 
colonists from Persia, ‘ — 
The northern part of Gelrosia was aR 
comprehended the Baetii Montes (no# 6 
Towards the middle ran another cha “om 
with the river Arabis, and called the Artic ; 


Pedpcoo, Strab. xv. pp. 723,724; Pedpoow, lies 


es ce a 


—s. 


GEDROSIA. 


—these are probably the Bala or Brahul Jfoun- 
tains; and to the W. an extensive range, which 
was the boundary of the province in the direc- 
tion of ‘Caramania, the Persici Montes (now Bush- 
terd or Burkind Mountains), There were few 
rivers in Gedrosia, and these chiefly mountain tor- 
teats, or little better, which in the summer were 
almost dry or lost in the sands, The best known 
appears to be the Arabis (now Purali) (Arrian, /nd. 
ec. 22,23) [Aranis], which enters the Indian Ocean 
about 90 miles to the W. of the mouths of the Indus: 
there are two smaller streatns mentioned in ancient 
sathors, one the Nabrus, which Pliny calls a navi- 
gable river (vi. 23, 26), and which may, perhaps, 
be the modern Dustee or Bhugwur (Burnes’ Map), 
wed Tomerus (Arrian, /nd. c. 24), or Tuberum fia- 
men (Plin. vi. 23, 26), probably the modern Bhusul. 
Mwrvian and Ptolemy mention several other rivers ; 
bat these are probably only small streams, and.jo- 
thing is known of them but their names. 
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(p. 24) and Ptolemy (vi. 21.§ 2). Then follow 
the Arabitae, along the banks of the Arabis; and 
Oreitae, Orae, Ori, or Horitae, like the last, a people 
said to be of Indian extraction. (Strab. xv. p. 720; 
Arrian, /nd, 23, Anabd. vi, 22; Curt. ix.10.) The land 
of the last tribe produced corn, wine, rice, and dates. 
Nearchus founded, at the mouth of the Tomerus 
( Bhusul), a town which bore in after-times the name 
of Oraea (‘Npala),—now Urmara (Peripl. M. Er. 
p- 21), to serve as a port of export for the surround- 
ing country. D’Anville has suggested Haur as its 
representative. Vincent rejects the position of Oraia 
as given by the author of the Periplus altogether. 
(Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i, p. 218.) At no great 
distance from, and perbaps within the limits of, the 
same tribe was Rhambacia (‘Pau6axla), which 
Alexander considered so well placed that he ordered 
Hephaestion to establish a colony there. (Arrian, vi. 
21, 22.) Mannert supposes this is now Hair 
(v. 2, § 13); others, that it is represented by Zam- 


The character of Gedrosia seems to have been for ghur. To the W. commenced the territories of 
the most part unfruitful, owing to the heat of the | another tribe, the Ichthyophagi (Arrian, Jnd. c. 26), 


climate and the scarcity of water for irrigation. | 


Aman, however, and Strabo mention that it pro- | board of the land. 


deced many rare plants, such as myrrh, spikenard, | 
and different kinds of palins, 
Arran, vi. c. 22) speaks of the vast quantities of 
the Arabian myrtle (utpSa) which the soldiers of 
Alexander met with, and states that the Phoenician 
serchants came thither to collect the gum of this 
ohrub, which grew there to a great size Besides 
this, were some species of spikenard and laurels, 
frum which the Phoenicians also procured sweet- 
scented gums, and a plant armed with thorns so 
tharp that hares running through them are often 
caaght by them (cactus). The inhabitants of the 
toantry constructed their huts of shells, and covered 
them (for roofs) with the bones of fish (Arrian, vi. 
¢. 23), and probably subsisted, like their neighbours 
the Icthrophagi, chiefly upon fish. There was a 
current story there that Semiramis, on her return 
from India, lost all her army, except twenty, in tra- 
versing Gedrosia, and that Cyrus escaped through 
the same district with seven only. (Arrian, vi. 24.) 
Arrian has described with much minuteness the dif- 
ficulties under which Alexander himself laboured. 
The Gedrosii appear to have been an Arianian 
mee, akin to the Arachosii, Arii, and Drangiani. 
They are first known to us by Alexander's invasion; 
but they do not seem to have been completely sub- 
dued by him: hence it is that very little is known 
of their political state. At the same time, it must 
le burne in mind, that between the time of Alexan- 
der and Ptolemy many changes may have taken 
place in the country, and that a district which 
Alexander and his generals found nearly devoid of 
towns may, in later times, have had all the cities 
which Ptolemy enumerates, but which we are not 
now able to identify, A considerable number of the 
places along the coast have been satisfactorily made 
out by Dr. Vincent ( Voyage of Nearchus), with the 
sid of some modern surveys. At the time of Ne- 
ichas's voyage and Alexander's march, the people 
vere apparently under the government of a number 
if petty chieftains, who ruled the different districts 
which are mentioned in the accounts we have of 
those expeditions. Along the coast we find (to pro- 
teed from E. to W.) the districts named Saranga, 
Sacala, and Morontobaca, between the Indus and the 
Arabis (Arrian, /nd.xxii.), with a harbour in the last 
called Turauav Aiuyjr, mentioned also by Marcian 





_ who lived, as their name indicates, along the sea- 
Their territory was probably 
a long narrow strip of land (Strab. xv. p. 720), and 


Aristobulus (ap. | containing a few places, for the most part only small 


fishing villages (Arrian, nd. 26; Plin. vi. 23. 8.26). 
Still farther to the W. are several towns enumerated 
by Arrian, and indicative of a more fruitful and 
habitable soil; as, Balornum, Dendrobosa, Cyiza, 
Canasis or Canasida, Troesa, and Dagasiris. The 
author of the Periplus (p. 18) adds another town, 
which appears to have had some importance in 
his time as an emporium, Omana (7@ “Opava), men- 
tioned also by Marcian (p. 22), and perhaps the same 
which Ptol my mentions under the name of Com- 
mana (vi.8. § 7). In the interior of Gedrosia 
Alexander met with a large place, which, from the 
description, would seem to have been a sort of 
metropolis, called Pura (Movpa, Arrian, vi. 24). 
Forbiger supposes that this town is represented by 
the modern Bun-pur: Wilson (Ariana, p, 158), 
that it may be Pukra—a place visited by Major 
Pottinger in his journey through this country. 
Major Pottinger's town would, however, seem to be 
too far inland to answer the description in Arrian, 
Pura, as a word of Sanserit origin, signifying ' “town, 
may, after all, have only meant “the city,” ay the 
chiet place of the neighbourhood. 

GEIDUNI or GEIDUMNI, a people mentioned by 
Caesar as dependent on the Belgian nation of the 
Nervii, The reading of the name is not quite cer- 
tain (Caes. J. G, v. 39., ed. Schneid.), and the po- 
sition of the people is unknown. [G. 

GEIR or GIR FL. [Lipya.)} 

GELA (Tera: Eth. TeAgos, Gelensis; Terra- 
nova), one of the most important Greek cities of 
Sicily, situated on the S. coast of the island, between 
Agrigentum and Camarjna, and at the mouth of the 
river of the sarne name. It was founded, as we learn 
from Thucydides, forty-four years after the foundation 
of Syracuse, or B.C. 690, by a joint colony of Cretans 
and Rhodians under the guidance of Antiphemus of 
Rhodes and Entimus of Crete. The Rhodian colo- 
nists caine, for the most part, fromm Lindus; hence 
the spot on which the new city was first built ob- 
tained the name of Lindii, by which it continued to be 
known in the days of Thocydides, though the city itself 
acquired that of Gela, from the river of that name 
on the banks of which it was situated, (Thuc. vi. 4; 
Herod. vii. 153; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. ii. 16; Diod. 
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viii, 25, Exe. Vat. p. 11; Callim. ap. Schol. Pind. 
he.; Virg. Aen. iii, 702; Sil. Ital. xiv. 218.) Like 
tnost of the Greck colonies in Sicily, we have very 
little information as to its history for nearly two cen- 
turies after its fonndation, Sume obscure notices of 
its struggles with the barbarians of the interior 
(Paus. viii. 46. § 2; Schol. Pind. 2 c¢.), and of in- 
ternal dissensions between conilicting factions, in 
one of which Telines, the ancestor of Gelon, bore a 
conspicnous part (Herod. vii, 153), are all that we 
hear of it during this period, But the fact that in 
1.0. 582 the Geloans were able to found the powerful 
colony of Agrigentum, may be taken as a proof 
that they themselves, at that period, were in a flou- 
rishing condition, ‘The new colony, indeed, rapidly 
outstripped its parent city, and rese for a time, under 
Phalaris, to be the most powerful state in’ Sicily 
[AGriGestum): but Gela subsequently obtained 
its turn of prosperity, if not of supremacy, ander the 
rule of Hippocrates. The form of government at 
Giela had at first been oligarchieal, as was the ease 
With most of the Greek cities in Sicily (Arist. Pod. 
v.12); and this constitution continued tll it was 
subverted by Cleander, who raised himself to de- 
spotic power. We have seareely any infurtnation con- 
cerning the cireuinstanees of his reign ; but we know 
that he ruled seven vears (8.¢. 505—498 ), and trans- 
mitted the sovereign power, without opposition, to his 
brether Hippocrates, who, during a reign of about the 
saine duration (1,.c, 498—491), raised Gela toa piteh 
of power and prosperity far surpassing what it had 
previously attained, and even extended his dominion 
over a great part of Sicily, He successively reduced 
Leoutini, Callipolis, aml Naxos under his yoke, took 
the city of Zancle, which he made over to the Samians 
[ Messanaj, and waged saccessfal war against the 
Syracusans themselves, Who weve compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the cession of Camarina, (Herod. vii. 
153,154.) At the death of Hippocrates (a,c. 491) 
Gelon suceceded to the sovercign power, and rapidly 
followed in the same cereer of successful aggrandise- 
ment; Ull, in Bee. 485, he succeeded in making 
himself master of Svracuse itself. [GeLon, Biogr. 
Dict.) But this event, which seemed likely to raise 
Giela to the position of the tirst city in Sicily, beeame, 
on the contrary, the cause of its decline. Gelon 
from this time despised his native city, and directed 
all his efforts to the aggrandisement of his new 
capital, with which object he even compelled half 
of the inhabitants of Gela to migrate to Syracuse. 
(Herod. vii. 156.) His successor Hieron also appears 
to have driven a large number of the citizens of Gela 
into exile: but after the expulsion of ‘Thrasybulus 
(8.6. 466) all these returned to their native city, and 
Giela not only beeame itself repeopled, bat was able 
to settle a fresh colony at Camarina, which had been 
rendered desolate by Gelon. (Diod. xi. 76.) The 
peried which followed, fromm the restoration of its 
liberty to the Carthaginian invasion (B.c. 466—406), 
seems to have been one of great prosperity for Gela, 
as well as for the rest of Sicily, The Geloans appear 
to have alhered uniformly to the same line of policy 
with the other Dorie cities im the island ; and hence 
they were atnong the first to promise their support 
to the Syracusans on the approach of the Athenian 
expedition (ic. 415). homediately after the ar- 
rival of Gylippus, the Geluims sent a small body of 
troops to tis support, and ater the first successes of 
the Syracasan arms, they furnished a more consi- 
derable force of 60D troops, with a squadron of tive 
ships. (Thue. vii. 33,58; Diod. xiii. 4, 32.) 
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A few years later the great Carthacinian intaice 
brought destruction on Gela, as it had prevonssy 
done on Himera, Selinus, and Agrigentam. After toe 
capture of the last city (B.C. 406), the (rekon 
afforded a teinporary refuge to its inhabitants, aad 
treated them with the utmost kindness: at the same 
time they urgently applied to the Svrracusans fur 
assistance; but Dionysius, who was at that time jzet 
rising to power, though he visited Gela, and broorud 
about a democratic revolution in the city, took pm 
further steps for its protection. (Dil wii. 89,94.) 
The next spring (B.c. 405) the Carthagizian ay 
peared before Gela, and laid siege to the city, ¢Lce 
was a place of no natural strength, and not well ter- 
tified; notwithstanding which, the inhalntants nase 
a gaillant resistance, and were able to repe:lse all the 
attacks of the enemy till the arnval of Diavaa = 
the head of a large army to their relief. But thst 
general, having been defeated in his frst attack a 
the Carthaginian camp, renounced all further eDet. 
and compelled the Geloans to follow the exampe of 
the Agrigentines, and abandon their city with ther 
wives and families, The unhappy exiles witbdors 
ty Leontini, while Gela itself was pluidered and sai 
waste by the Carthaginians. (Died. xiii. LUS—111, 
113.) 

By the peace which Dionysius soon sfter coe 
cluded with Himileo, the Geloans were permitted 
return to their own city, on condition of not restoring 
its fortifications, and of paying tribute to Carths-e 
(Diod, xiii. 114), and there is no doabt that they 
availed themselves of these terns; but Gela, theeca 
repeopled, never rose again to its former prospercr. 
In 8. c. 397 the citizens glidly declared themscts 
free from the Carthaginian yoke, and joined Dewy 
in his expedition against the western cities of Soy 
(Id. xiv. 47): and, notwithstanding the varives Nice- 
situdes of fortune that marked the wars betweea tbe 
Syracusan despot and the Carthacinians, they sac- 
ceeded in maintaining their independence uf the Lester 
people, which was secured to them by the trearr of 
b.c. 383 (Id. xv. 17). Of their subsequent fortones 
we hear nothing for some time; but they are men 
tioned as among the first to join the standand ¢ 
Dion, when he landed in Sicily, Boc. 357 (Pia. 
Dion, 26), and, after the victory of Tomera 
(v. c. 338), Gela, which was at that ti:e ms 
very decayed state, was replenished with a fret 
body of colonists, composed in part ef ber old i ko- 
bitants, with the addition of new settlers from Lo: 
island of Ceos. (Plut. Timol. 35.) This cotorr ap 
pears, for a time, to have restored Gela to a tolerate 
degree of prosperity; and it figures in the war. 
Agathocles as an independent city, pessessims o«- 
siderable resources, But a severe blow was acac 
inflicted on it by that tyrant, who, in me. 311, bene 
apprekensive of its detection to the Carthaciuans. 
contrived to introduce a body of troops inte the cary, 
and massacred above 4000 of the principal eitizem 
(Diod, xix. 71,107.) By this means he estabecheu 
his power there for the time, and after hs great 
defeat at Ecnomus he took refuge with the remame: a 
his army at Gela, where he was able to deft tbe arms 
of the Carthaginians. (Id. xix. 110.) Bat a Bc 
309, when the Agrigentines, under Nenaijcas, ra-el 
the standard of independence, and proclained Ue 
frvedom of the separate cities, the Geloaus were te 
first to join them, and took an active part in thew 
enterprise. (Id, xx. 31.) Gela appears to here, at 
this time, recovered a considerable dezree of pevet 
and prosperity, but we hear nothing moeve uf it darag 
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the time of Agathocles, and when its name next 
scum we find it subject to the rule of Phintias, the 
dexpet of Agrigentuin, who, with the view of aug- 
menting the city that he had lately founded near the 
mowth of the Himera and called after his own name 
[Puoxrtas}, not only removed thither the inha- 
bitants of Gela, but demolished the walls and houses 
of the older city. (Diod, xxii. 2. Exc. Hoesch. 
fs 495.) 

It is evident that Gela never recovered from this 
hiow: we find, indeed, incidental mention of its being | 
again devastated soon afier by the Mamertines 
(Died. xxiii. 1. Exe. H. p. 501); bat in the First 
Yunic War no notice occurs of the city, though the 
wrritery is mentioned on one occasion in connection 
with Phintias (Diod. xxiv. 1. Exe. H. p. 508). Under 
the Roman rule, however, the “ Gelenses” certainly 
existed as a separate community (Cie. Verr. iii. 43), 
and the statement of Cicero, that,atter the capture 
of Carthage Scipio restored to them the statues that 
hud been carried off from their city ( Verr. iv, 33), 
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ciently distant from it to adimit of the passage of 
one division of the army between the walls and the 
sea, (Diod. xiii. 109,110.) No importance can be 
attached to the circumstance that Ptolemy reckons 
Gela among the inland towns of Sicily, as he includes 
in the same category Phintias and Camarina, both 
of which were situated almost close to the coast, 
The position of the city of Gela being asvertained, 
that of the river follows it. This can be no other 
than the one now called Fiwme di Terranova, from 
its flowing by the walls of that town, which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Piazza, about 25 miles N. of 
Terranova, It still retains the character of a 
violent and impetuous torrent, alluded to by Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 470); but has littl water in the dry 
season. Ancient grammarians derive the name of 
the river (from which that of the city was taken) 
from a Siculian word, yéAa, signifying cold or frost, 
evidently connected with the Latin gelu. (Steph. 
B. s.v.; Suid. s.v.; Etym, Magn. sv.) An ab- 
surd story is, however, related by the same authori- 


would seem to prove that the latter was then still in! ties, which would derive the name of the city from 
existence. Strabo, indeed, tells us that Gela was in| yeAdw. The river-god Gelas is represented on most 
lus day uninhab.ted (vi. p.272), and associates its of the coins of the city, under the usual form of a 
oaine with those of Callipolis and Naxos, as cities , bull with a human head: on one of them he bears 
that had wholly disappeared ; but his expressions | the title of ZAIINOAL, a strong instance of that 
must not be construed too literally, and the name is | veneration for rivers which appears to have particu- 
still foand beth in Pliny and Ptolemy. (Plin. iii. 8. | larly characterised the Greeks of Sicily. 

s. 14; Ptol. iii, 4. § 15.) But it was probably at| To the west of Gela extended a broad tract of 
this peried a poor and decayed place, and no sub- | plain, between the mountains and the sea, but sepa- 


sequent trace of it is found 

The site of Gela has been the subject of much | 
emtroversy in modern times, many local writers 
eamtending for its position at the modern Alicata, at 
the moath of the river Salso, while Cluverius, who 
has been generally followed by the most recent 
authorities, places it at Terranova, about 18 miles 
further E., and at the mouth of the river now known 
as the Fisme di Terranora. All arguinents derived 
from the statements of ancient writers are in favour 
of the latter view, which may, indeed, be considered 
as clearly established: the only evidence in favour 
«f Alicata is the fact (in general, certainly a strong 
oe) that an honorary inscription with the name of 
the Geloans has been found there. But as the ruins 
still visible near Alicata are in all probability those 
of Phintias, a city which was peopled with the inha. 
bitants of Gela, it is easy to understand how such an 
ineription (which is of small dimensions) may have 
heen transported thither. No doubt exists that 
Terranova occupies an ancient site; we learn from a 
writer of the 13th ceatury, that it was founded by 
the Emperor Frederic IL., “super ruinis deletae 
atqae ebrutae urbis” (Guido Columna, cited by 
Fazello): and the remains of an ancient temple are 
stil visible there, of which the massive basement was 
preserved in the days of Fazello; and one column 
remained standing as late as the visit of D’Orville 
(1727), bat is now fallen and half buried in the 
sand. Numerous coins and painted vases have been 
brought to light by excavations on the site. (Fazell. 
de Reb. Sic. v. 2. p. 232; Cluver. Sicil. pp. 199, 
200; D Orville, Stcula, pp. 111—132; Smyth, 
Seedy, p. 196; Biscari, Viaggio ia Sicilia, p. 111; 
tefert, Akragas u. s. Gebiet., pp. 47, 48.) 

The situation of Terranova, on a slight eminence, 
& little more than a mile from the sea, precisely cor- 
responds with the account given by Diodorus of the 
eperations of Dionysius when he attacked the 
Carthaginian camp, from which it is evident that, 


rated from the last by an intervening range of hilla 
This is the TeAgov weédiov of Diodorus and the 
Campt Gevot of Virgil (Aen. iii. 701). It is still, 
as in ancient times, one of the most fertile corn- 
growing tracts in the whole of Sicily ; whence Gela 
is termed, by the author of an ancient epigram, 
rupépopos, “the wheat-bearing ” (Fpigr. ap. Anon, 
Vit. Aesch.). According toan earlier writer (Amphia, 
ap. Athen, ii, p. 67), it was renowned for the excel- 
lence of its lentils (@ax%). We learn also from Pliny 
(xxxi. 7. s. 39, 41), that its territory produced 
abundance of salt. 

Gela was the birth-place of Apullodorus, a comic 
poet of some note, who is frequently confounded with 
his more celebrated namesake of Carystus. (Suid. 
s.v. ’AwodAdSmpos; Athen. iii. p. 125.) It was also 
the place to which Aeschylus retirea when driven 
from Athens, and where he was soon after killed by 
a singular accident (8. c. 456). The Geloans paid 
great respect to his memory, and his tomb was still 
visible there in after-ages, [Axscuyies, Biogr. 
Dict.| We learn from Pausanias that they had 
a treasury at Olympia, in which they dedicated valu- 
able offerings. (Paus. vi. 19. § 15.) The same 
author alludes to some statues, the reputed work of 
Daedalus, which had formerly existed at Gela, but 
had disappeared in the time of the historian. ([d. 
ix.40.§ 4.) A colossal statue of Apollo, which 
stood outside the town, was carried off by the Car- 
thaginians, in sb. c. 405, and sent to Tyre, where it 
still remained when that city was taken by Alexander 
the Great. (Diod. xiii. 108.) 

It is certain that Gela, in the days of its power 
and prosperity, possessed an extensive territory ; 
though we have no means of fixing its exact limits. 
It was probably separated from that of Agrigentum on 
the W. by the river Himera ; of its extent towards the 
interior we have no account; but the name of a 
station given in the Itineraries as “ Gelasium Phi- 
losophianis,” seems to prove that this point (which 


wthough situated near the sea-coast, it was sufli- | apparently coincided with the modern town of Piazza, 
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about 24 miles from Terranova) must have been | 
comprised in the territory of Gela, [E. H. B.] 





COIN OF GELA. 


GELAE (TfaAat, Strab. xi. pp. 508, 510; Teaat, 
Plut. Pomp. c. 35; TeAo, Ptol.), a warlike tribe 
who lived along the shores of the Caspian sea, in the 
district now called Gilan, which not impossibly de- 
rives its name from them, They were probably 
allied to, and an offshoot of, the still greater tribe of 
Cadusii, who occupied nearly the saine localities. 
[Capusn.] Strabo divides the territory along the 
S. shores of the Caspian between the Gelae, Cadusii, 
Atnardi, Witii, and Anariacae (xi. p. 508). If, as 
is likely, this order from W. to E, is correct, the 
Gelae would be the tribe next to Armenia, and im- 
inediately to the E. of the Araxes or Aur. Their 
land is said to have been poor and unfruitful. Little 
is known of their history as distinet froin that of the 
Cadusii. Pliny considers the Cudusii to be a Greek, 
and Gelae an Oriental name (vi. 16. s. 18), which 
would favour the hypothesis that the modern Gilan 
is connected with the ancient Gelae. five) 

GELBIS, a branch of the Mosel, mentioned by 
Ausonius in his poem (.Wosella, v. 359) :— 

« ‘Te rapidus Gelbis, te marmore clarus Erubrus,— 

Nobilibus Gelbis celebratus piscibus.” 
The Gelb may be the Kill, which joins the Afosel 
on the left bank, below Augusta Trevirorum (Trier, 
Tréres). [G. L.] 

GE'LDUBA, is described by Pliny (xix. 5) as a 
“ castellum Rheno impositum.” It is mentioned by 
Tacitus several times (//ist. iv. 26, 32, 36, &c.), 
from whom we may collect that it was near Nove- 
sium. The Antonine Itin, places it on the left bank 
of the Rhine, on the road from Colugne to Leiden, 
between Novesium (Neuss) and Calo [Cato]. The 
distances and the modern name, Gellep or Gelb, de- 
termine the position of Gelduba. {G. L.J 

GELLA. [Vaccart.] 

GELO'NI (TeAwvot, Herod. iv, 108; Plin. iv. 12; 
Amm. Mare. xxxi. 2. § 14), a people associated with 
the Budini [Buprs1] by Herodotus (¢ ¢.). 

Schafarik (Slav. Alt. vol. i, p. 186) remarks 
that, beyond the mention in Herodotus, nothing is 
known about the Geloni. ‘The later writers appear 
to have misunderstood his statement while repeating 
it. It is possible that the name Geloni might be 
formed out of that of Hellenes among the Slaves 
and Fins. Such MigéAAnves were common enough 
in the towns upon the Euxine. Sehafarik, who be- 
lieves the Budini to belong to the Slavie fiunily, 
asserts that the wooden town GrLonus, described 
as being in the middle of the Budini, is an exact re- 
presentation of the primitive Slavic towns down even 
to the twelfth century, (Comp. Grote, //ist. of 
Greece, vol. iii, p. 327.) [k. B. J.) 

GEMELLA. [Acet, Trect ] 

GEMINAE. [Gaucarcta. ] 

GEMINAK, in Gallia Narbonensis, a station in 
the Table on the road from Lucus (Lue) over the 
Cottian Alps. Itis an uncertain position. (Walckenaer, 
Géog., Fe. vel. iii. p. 45.) [G. L.] 


GENABUM. 
GEMINIACUM, a place in North Galia on + 


route in the Antonine Itin. from Castellum (Cassel) 
to Colonia (Cologne). The Table has a route from 
Teruanna (7'hérouenne) also to Cologne. The two 
roads unite at Nemetacum ( Arras), whence the read 
ran through Camaracum (Cambray) and Baracum 
(Baray) to Vodgoriacum (Vuroborgiacum in the 
Table), and thence to Geminiacum. The dista> es 
in the Itin. and the Table do not agree, thouch ther 
seem to differ Jess than D’Anville makes them duti-t. 
The next station after Geminiacum is Pernicimcum, 
and the next is Aduatuca Tungroram (Tengers). 2 
certain position. The road froin Baray to Tumgers 
is straight. D'Anville identifies the Geminiacum 
with Gemblou, and he adds that in later times te- 
miniacum was written Gemmelacum and Genrbte 
cum. Walckenaer makes the place Viewrtdle. ft 
was probably within the limits of Caesar's Neri. 
A great numberof places in this part of Gala 
have the termination acum. De Valois (quoted tr 
D'Anville) supposes that the Roman troops mes- 
tioned in the Notitia under the name Geindineaserces, 
and placed “ intra Gallias,” derived the name from 
the place. [G. 1.) 

GENABUM (KyvaBov: Orleans), a cite of the 
Cainutes, a Celtic people. Ptolemy (ii. 8 § 13) 
places the Carnutae along the Seine; and be ware 
two cities in their country, Aatricum and Cenabax 
The latitude in which he places Cenaburn is pretty 
near the truth : and he places Autricum ( Chertres) 
correctly, both north and west of Orléans, Strate 
(p. 191) states, that Genabum (Mjrefor) is on the 
Liger (Loire), about half way between the sourre 
and the outlet, or, perhaps, about the middle of the 
navigable part; a description which agrees very we 
with the position of Orléans. He calls it the om- 
porium of the Carnutes. The Roman Itineraries Ex 
the position of Genabum at Orléans. One read rows 
from Nevirnuin (Nevers), on the east side of te 
Loire, to Genabum, and thence direct to Lateca 
The distance from Genabum to Lutetia does mt 
quite agree in the Table and in the Antonine Inc: 
but both are near enongh to show that, if we assame 
Lutetia to be J’aris, Genabum must be Orléans. 

Caesar (B. G. vii. 3) mentions Genaburm as a town 
of the Carnutes, in which the great insurrection be 
gan in B.C. 52. He describes it (B. G. vin. 11) 2s 
situated on the Loire. The true reading im tw 
passage is— ‘oppidum Genabum pons flunics 
Ligeris contingebat.” (not “ continebat.”) The rar 
rative of Caesar shows that the town was em the 
north side of the Loire, as Orleans is: and thecve 
was a bridge from it to the south side. Caesar 
broke into Genabum (B. c. 52) after the inscr- 
rection there, set it on fire, and crossed the Leere 
to besiege Avaricum. [Avaricum.] In his eunter 
campaign against the Carnutes in the next year, be 
quartered his men amidst the ruins of the town aad 
in the huts. 

Under the later empire this town had the name 
Aureliani, of which word the name Oricang & 8 cet 
ruption, The name “ Civitas Aurelianoram ” «<a 
in the Notitia Imp., and Orléans was then the ¢. 
town of a diocese, distinct from that of the Ca- 
nutes. Aimoin, a writer of the sixth centary, 
(quoted by Walckenaer), distinctly states tia 
* Genabus,” as he calls it, is Aureliani. Walckeesrr 
also says that a faubourg of Orleans * has jonz bet 
the name of Génabie.” There are some trace of 
the Roman walls of Orleans, which mar hare bea 
built as late as the time of the emperor Aur, 


GENAUNL 
from whom it is conjectured that the place took its 


pew naine. [G. Lj 

GENAUNI (Hor.; Tevatvo, Strab.) or GE- 
NAUNES (Plin.), a fierce and warlike tribe (im- 
placidum genus) of Rhaetia, subdued by Tiberius 
axl Drusus in the reign of Angastus. They lay 
between the lakes Maggiore and Como in the modern 
Valle di Noa. (Hor. iv. 14. 10; Strab. iv. p. 206; 
Flin, iii, 20, 5.24.) It has been conjectured that, 
instead of BerAaivo: in Ptolemy (ii. 13. § 1), we 
ought to read [evavvo:; and in Florus (iv. 12), in- 
stead of “Breunos, Senones,” we ought to read 
* Breanes, Genaunos.” (Forbiger, Geographie, vol. 
il, f. 444.) 

GENE’SIUM (Tevéorov), a place in the Argeia 
npon the Argolic gulf, S. of Lerna, and N. of the 
nauntain pass, called Anigraea, leading into the 
Thyreatis. (Pans. ii. 38. § 4.) Pausanias, in another 
passage (viii. 7. § 2), calls the place Genethlium 
(fee@cov), and says less correctly that near it was 
the spring of fresh water rising in the sea, called 
Dine; whereas this spring of fresh water is to the 
Sof the Anigraca. [Anrcos, p. 202, b.] Near this 
plice Danaus is said to have landed. [Aroparat. | 
No remains of Genesium have been found, but it 
must have stood near the village of Ayveri. (L eake, 
Morea, vol. ii. pp. 477, 480; Boblaye, Recherches, 
ke. p. 48; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 152; 
Curtius, J’eloponnesoa, vol. ii p.371.) 

GENE’TES (Ceeyrys), the name of a small river 
avd harbour on the coast of Pontus, near Cotyora. 
(Strab. xii. p, 548; Steph. B. s.v.; Scylax, who 
calls it [ewéowris.) Some authors also mention a 
promontory (&xpa Ternraia) in that neighbourhood 
(Meph. B. 1 ¢.; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1009; Val. Flace, 
¥. 148); and Pliny (vi. 4) speaks of a re Ge- 
netae in the same district. 

GENE’THLIUM (Tevé@Acov), 1, A ad 
Troezen, where Theseus is said to have been born. 
(Paus. ii. 32. § 9.) 

2. In the Argeia, also written Genesium. 
SESIUM. 

GENEVA. Caesar (8B. G.i.6) describes Geneva 
as the furthest town of the Allobroges, and nearest 
to the borders of the Helvetii. The Rhodanus was 
the boandary between the Allobroges and the Hel- 
vetu; and a bridge over the Khone at Geneva con- 
uected the two territories. 

Since the time of Aldus the editors have kept the 
reading “Geneva” in Caesar's text; but there is 
bardiy any good MSS. authority for it. The best 
MSS. have “ Genna,.” which reading Schneider has 
in bis edition of the Gallic War. The authority for 
Geneva is an inscription of doubtful age, which has 
GEXEVENS, PROVINCIA: but two other inscriptions 
have GeNAVENStBVS. The Greek version of Caesar 
has Tevoia and [evovta. (Schneid. ed. Caesar.) In 
the Antonine Itin. the form Cenava occurs, and 
Cennava or Gennata in the Table, Neither Strabo 
tor Ptolemy mentions Geneva. The French form of 
the name is Genére, and the German is Genf. After 
Caesar's time we hear no more of Geneva for about 
400 years. There is no authority for naming it 
Colonia Allobrogum. 

The operations of Caesar in the neighbourhood 
o Geneva are described under the article Hus 


[Ge- 


vEru. [G. L.] 
GENNESARET. [Panagstina; Tinenias 
Mare. 


GE'NUA (Térova, Strab., Ptol.: Eth. Genuensis ; 
Gewa), the chief maritime city of Liguria, situated 
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on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, at the bight of 
the extensive bay now known as the Gulf of Genoa, 
but in ancient times called the Sinus Ligusticus, 
It appears to have been from a very early period the 
chief city on the coast of Liguria, and the principal 
| emporium of trade in this part of the Mediterranean ; 


/an advantaze which it naturally owed to the excel- 


| lence of its port, combined with the facility of com- 
munication with the interior by the valley of the 
Porcifera. Its name, indeed, is not mentioned in 
history until the Second Panic War; but it then 
appears at once as a place of considerable importance. 
Hence, when the consul P. Scipio abandoned the in - 
tention of pursuing Hannibal up the valley of the 
Rhone, he at once returned with his fleet to Genua, 
with the view of proceeding from thence to oppose 
the Carthaginian general in the valley of the Padus. 
(Liv. xxi. 32.) And at a later period of the war 
(u.c. 205), when Mago sought to renew the contest 
in Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul, it was at Genua that 
he landed, and made himself master of that city in 
the first instance; though he subsequently transferred 
his head-quarters to Savo, for the purpose of carrying 
on operations aguinst the Ingauni. (Liv. xxviii. 46, 
xxix. 5.) He appears to have destroyed the town 
before he quitted the country; on which account we 
find (in B.c. 203) the Roman praetor Sp. Lucretius 
charged with the duty of rebuilding it. (Id. xxx. 1.) 
From this time Genua is rarely mentioned in history, 
and its name only occurs incidentally during the 
wars of the Romans with the Ligurians and Spaniards. 
(Liv, xxxii. 29; Val. Max.i.6.§7.) It afterwards 
became a Roman municipium, and Strabo speaks of 
it as a flourishing town and the chief emporium of 
the commerce of the Ligurians; but it is evident 
that it never attained in ancient times anything like 
the same importance to which it rose in the middle 
ages, and retains at the present day. (Strab. iv. p. 
202, v. p. 211; Plin. iii. 5.8.7; Ptol. ri, 1. § 3; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) It was from thence, however, that 
a road was carried inland across the Apennines, 
proceeding by Libarna to Dertona; and thus opening 
out a direct communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the plains of the Po (Strab. v. p. 217; 
Jtin. Ant, p. 294; Tab. Peut.), a circumstance that 
must have tended to increase its commercial pro- 
sperity. The period of the construction of this road 
is uncertain. Strabo ascribes it to Aemilius Scaurns; 
but from an inscription we learn that it was called 
the Via Postumia. 

A curious monument, illustrative of the municipal 
relations of Genua under the Roman government, is 
preserved in an inscription on a bronze tablet, dis. 
covered in the year 1506, and still preserved in the 
Palazzo del Comune at Genoa, 1t records that, a 
dispute having arisen between the Genuates and 
a neighbouring people calied the Veitarii, concerning 
the limits of their respective territories, the question 
was referred to the senate of Rome, who appointed 
two brothers of the family of Minucius Kufas to 
decide it; and their award is given in detail in the 
inscription in question, This record, which dates 
from the year of Rome 637 (n.c. 117), is of mnch 
interest as a specimen of early Latin; and would 
also be an important contribution to our topographical 
knowledge. but that the local names of the rivers (or 
rather streamlets) and mountains therein mentioned 
are almost without exception wholly unknewn. Even 
the position of the two tribes. or “ populi,” most fre- 
quently mentioned in it, the Veturii, and Langenses 
or Langates, cannot be determined with any certainty ; 
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hut the name of the latter is thought to be preserved | principal tribes of the Goths. Ther are frit me. 
in that of Langareo, a castle in the valley of the | tiened by Vopiscus (Prob. 18). After their fret m 
Polcevera ; and it is evident that both tribes must | gration, they are said to bave settled in the cous 
have bordered on that valley, the most considerable | between the Oder and the Vistula, from wisch tie 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa, and opening out to | expelled the Burgundiones. In the fifth centarr 
the sea immediately to the W. of that city. The | find them, under their king Ardaric, joining te 
name of this river, which is called Porcifera by | hosts of Attila, with whom they traversed Gaal. 
Pliny (iii. 5.8.7), is variously written Porconena | afterwards settled in Dacia, ou the banks of the ls- 
and Proconena in the inseription, which was itself | nube. Asthey were regarded as dangerous neigh 
found in the valley of the Polcevera, about 10 wiles | to the Eastern Empire, Justinian invoked the ald 
from Genoa. ‘The orthography of that document | the Langobardi against them. The conseqoenr ¢ 
is throughout very irregular ; and the ethnie forms | this was that the Gepidae and their kingdom 
Gennates and Genuenses, as well as Langates and | destroyed. (Paul. Diac, i, 27; Excerpt. ¢ Mowe 
Langenses, are used without any distinction, (The | //isturia, pp. 303, 310, 340, 387, ed. elie a! 
inscription itself is published by Gruter, vol. i, p. 204, | Niebuhr; Procop. B. G. iv. 5: comp. Lathan. fm 
and Orelli, Jnser., 3121; and froin a more accurate | leg to Tac, Germ. p, Ixxxvi.) Ls) 
copy by Rudorff, 4to., Berlin, 1842; and Egger, GERAE. [Erae.] 
GERAEA. [Lusiranta.] 


Relig. Latin’ Sermonis, p. 185.) 

Ou the EF. of Genna thows the river now called the GERAESTICUS, (Erae.] 
Bisagno, which must be the sane with the Fenrror GERAESTUS (Tepacorés : Eth. Tepaiera) 1 
of Pliny (2.c.); it is a less considerable stream than | promontory of Euboea, forming the seuth-«e a 
the Pulcerera, and is always dry in summer. tremity of the island, now called Cape Marca 

No ancient authority affords any countenance to | There was a town on this cape, with a ceietrrd 
the orthography of Janua for Genua, which appears | temple of Poseidon, and at its foot there was as- 
ty have come into fashion in the middle ages, for | frequented port, which seems to have bea oral 
the purpose of supporting the fdbulous tradition that | thongh Livy, as Leake observes, calls it * ps 
ascribed the foundation of the city to Janus. This | Euboeae portus.” (Hom, Od. iii. 177; Herd 
form of the name is first found in Liutprand, a Lom- | 7. ix. 105; Thue. v. 3; Xen. Hell. iit. 4. $4.04 
bard writer of the tenth century, (Cluver. /tal. | § 61; Strab. x. p, 446; Steph. B. #. e.; Liv. ou 
p. 70). [E. HB. 45; Plin. iv. 12. s. 21; Mela, ii 7; Leake, Not 

GENU'NIL (Tevouvia potpa), in Britain, men- | ern Greece, vol. ii. p. 423.) 
tioned only by Pausanias, who states that Antoninus | GERANDRUS (Tepavdpos), a town of Cree 
“ deprived the Brigantes in Britain of a great portion | near Soli, where a pecuhar kind of marble was te. 
of their land, because with arms they had overrun | (Apoll. Dyse. Hist. Mérab. xxxvi.; Engel, Ayers 
the territory of the Genunii, who were tributary to | vol. i. p. 157.) TE BJ] 
the Romans ” (viii, 43. § 4.) (ht. G. 1.) GERANEIA. [Mecaris.] 

GENU’SIUM (4th. Genusinus: Ginesa), a town | GERANTHRAE, [Grrontnrar.) 
of Apulia, not far fron the frontiers of Lucania, It | GERAR (Pépapa), a town and country of 
is mentioned by Pliny (iii.11.5.16) and by the author | Philistines, situated between Cadesh and Shur, ¥b* 
of the Liber de Coloniis (p. 262), of whom the lat- | Abraham and Isaac sejourned for many years, (te 
ter reckons it among the tewns of Calabria; but | xx. 1, &e., sxvi. 1, &c.) According te 8. Jere 
Pliny is correct in assigning it to Apulia, The site | was situated 25 miles south of Eleutheropots (be 
is marked by the modern town of Ginosa, which re- | togabra). (Onomaat. a. r.; Reland, Palaest. p84) 
tains the name. It is about 15 miles from the gulf | Its site was recovered by Mr. Rowlands in 1845.2 
of Tarentuin, and 10 from Matera. [E.H.B.] — | is thus described: * From Gaza oar course *= ' 

GE’NUSUS (Vib. Seq. p. 10; Peut. Tab, : Gu- | Khalasa; on our way we discovered ancient (ert. 
Nesis, Geog, Rav.), a river of Ilyricum, upon | We had heard of it at Gaza under the naine of Joy: 

el-Gerdr (the * Rush’ or * Rapid of Geri’ 


the lines of which Appius Clandins had his eamp 
when he was employee igainst Gentins, at the same | which we found to lie three hoan SSE. of Gas 


time that the consul Acmilius was carrying on the | within Wady-Gaza, a deep and broad charicrl 
war against Perseus in Macedonia, . ¢. 168. (Liv | coming down from the SE., and receiving, a 6 
xliv. 30.) Caesar (2. C. 75, 76; Lucan, v. 462), | higher up than this spot, Wadyes-Sheriad, fre 
while attempting to effect a junction with the divi- | the ENE, Near Joorf-el-Gerdr are traces & & 
sion of Calvinus, on the frontiers of Epirus and | ancient city, called Khirlet-el-Gerir (‘ The rez 4 
Thessaly, crossed this river, Gerar’). Our road beyond to Khalasa lay alec» 
It is the river now ealled Tjerma, or Skumbi. | plain slightly undulated. This plain must be tne 
The latter is obviously a corruption of Scampis, at | land of Gerar.” (Williams, Holy City, vol. & appe> 

or near Elbasan, ‘The braneh of the Genusus, upon | dix, p. 464.) (G.¥.} 
which that town is situated, may have been named | GERASA (Tépaca : Eth, Pepeonrds), 8 0 ¢ 
Scampis as well as the town, and by a common kind | Coelesyria, according to Ptolemy (¥. 15); reckor’ 
of change may have superseded the name of Ge- | to the Decapolis by Pliny, for it is clear that (ere 
nuasus as that of the entire course of the stream below | must be substituted for Gaka, as by Haves 
the junction, (Leake, Trav. in North. Greece, vol. | (Plin. v.18.) It is associated with Philadel; 
iii. p. 280.) E.B. J.) | as the eastern boundary of Peraca, by Jeo 
GEVHY'RA (Pegupa, Pepupeis), a place in Attiva | (B, J. iii, 2), and mentioned in cunyanchee as 
at the bridge over the Cephissus, on the sacred road | Pella and Scythopolis (i. 4, ii 19). Bat, acces 
from Athens to Eleusis, where the initiated assailed | to Ptolemy, it was 35 miles from Pella. hs sve 3 
passengers with vulzar abuse and raillery, hence | marked by the very extensive ruins of Geraxh, svat 
called yepupiouol. (Strab. ix. p. 404; Suid. s, ». | 35 imiles east of the Jordan, st the eastern exe 4 
of the land of Bashan, and en the beeders of 


Pequpi Cer + Ilesych. 8, v. Peupiotai.) 
GEPIDAE, GEPIDI (Tqmaides), one of the | great desert of the Hauvas. It is remarkable, 0 
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sidering the importance of the ruins, that the his- 
torical notices are so scanty; but it appears to have 
attained its celebrity posterior to the classical geo- 
graphers, as all the fragments of the inscriptions to 
be found among the ruins bear the name of the em- 
peror Antoninus, It is m&ch to be regretted that 
the results of the careful survey of this interesting 
city by Captains Irby and Mangles, in company 
with Mr. Bankes, have never yet been given to the 
world. It was first discovered by Seetzen, in 1805 
—1806. and aflerwards described by the enter- 
prising Burckhardt; since which time it has been 
frequently visited and described by European tra- 
vellers. The summary description of those most 
accurate observers Captains Irby and Mangles must 
suffice in this place; but for fuller particulars the 
reader inay consult Burckhardt (Syria, pp. 252— 
264) and Backingham (Travels in Palestine, caps. 
xx. xxi.), the former of whom has furnished a ge- 
weral plan of the city, and the latter a more accurate 
pln, with details of the principal buildings. But 
the best idea of the extent and grandeur of the ruins 
may be obtained from the wonderfully accurate re- 
preloction in three engravings from Daguerrevtype 
drawings by Dr. Keith, published in illustration of 
the 36th edition of his father’s work on “ The Evi- 
dence of Prophecy,” in which the principal streets 
and buildings are clearly to be distinguished. The 
sotnmary description above alluded to is as follows :— 

“It has been a splendid city, built on two sides of 
a valley, with a fine stream running through it ; the 
ritustion is beautiful, The town has been prin- 
tipally composed of two main streets, crossing each 
other in the centre at right angles, like Antinoe. 
The streets have been lined with a double row of 
columns, some of which are Ionic and some Co. 
nnthian; the pavement is exceedingly good, and 
there is an elevated space on each side for foot pas- 
seugers; the marks of the chariot wheels are visible 
in many parts of the streets. Dyerash, supposed to 
be either Pella or Gerasa. but in some respects 
answering to neither, can boast of more public edi- 
fies than any city we have seen, There are two 
theatres, two grand temples, one, as appears by a 
firerk inscription, dedicated to the sun, like that at 
Palmyra, and not unlike that edifice, being con- 
structed in the centre of an immense double peri- 
*tyvle cogrt. The diameter of the columns of the 
temple is five feet, and the height of just propor- 
tinns ; the capitals are Corinthian and well executed. 
Une singulanty in this edifice is a chamber under 
ground, below the principal hall of the temple, with 
atath in the centre. Five or six inferior temples 
are senttered about the town, and a magnificent 
lonic oval space, of 309 feet long, adds greatly to 
the beanty of the ruins. The scene of the larger 
theatre is nearly perfect, presenting a singularity 
very rarely to be met with. There are two grana 
taths, and also two bridges crossing the valley and 
ner, The temples, and both theatres, are built of 
narble, but not of very fine sort. Three hundred 
yards from SW. gate is the Cireus or Stadium, and 
tear it is the triumphal arch. The cemetery sur- 
rounds the city, but the sarcophagi are not very 
highly finished ; upwards of 230 columns are now 
standing in the city. There is to the NE., about 
200° yards distance, a very large reservoir for water, 
aod a picturesque tomb fronted by 4 Corinthian 
columns ; near it also is an aqueduct. These ruins, 
being overgrown with wood, are objects of consider- 
able interest. There are numerous inscriptions in 
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all directions, chiefly of the time of Antoninus Pius ; 
most of them are much mutilated; but the one I 
allude to about the Temple of the Sun, was on the 
propyleum of that edifice, which has been a grand 
piece of architecture. On the whole, we hold 
Djerash to be a much finer mass of ruins than 
Palmyra ; the city has three entrances of richly or- 
namented gateways, and the remains of the wall, 
with its occasional towers, are in wonderful preser 
vation.” [G. W.] 

GERASUS, a river of Dacia (Amm, Mare. xxxi. 
3. § 7), which Jornandes (de Get. 22) calls Grissta, 
and the Geographer of Ravenna Gresta. Schafarik 
(Slar. Alt. vol. i. p. 507), who makes it ont to be 
the same as the Cusus of Tacitus (Arn, ii, 63), 
identifies it with the Adrés, an affluent of the 
Theiss, [E. B. J.) 

GERE'NIA (Tepyvla, Paus., Steph. B. s. 2. ; 
7a Tépyva, Strab.; Pépnvas, Hes, Fragm. 22: Eth. 
Tephvios), a town of Messenia, where Nestor was 
said to have been brought up after the destruction af 
Pylos, and whence he derived the surname Gerenian, 
which occurs so frequently in Homer. There is, 
however, no town of this name in Homer, and many 
of the ancient critics identified the later Gerenia with 
the Homeric Enope. (/1. i. 150; Paus. iii. 26. § 9; 
Strab. viii. p. 360.) Under the Reman empire Ge- 
renia was the most northerly of the Eleuthero-La- 
conian towns, and was situated on the eastern side 
of the Messenian gulf, upon the mountainous pro- 
montory now called Cape Aephali. It possessed a 
celebrated sanctuary of Machaon, which bore the 
name of Rhoden. Pausanias says that in the district 
of Gerenia there was a mountain called Calathium, 
upon which there was a sanctuary of Claea, and close 
to the latter a cavern, of which the entrance was 
narrow, though within there were many things worthy 
to be seen. (Paus. iii, 26. § 11.) This cavern is 
undoubtedly the one noticed by Leake, which is situ- 
ated at the head of a little valley behind the beach 
of Kitriés, and immediately under a rocky gorge in 
the mountains: at present the entrance is not narrow, 
bat it appears to have been widened to make it more 
convenient for a sheep-fold, for which purpose it is 
at present used. Leake observed two or three se- 
pulehral niches in the side of the cliffs about the 
valley. Two very ancient inscriptions discovered at 
Gerenia are published by Bickh. (Corp. Jmser. 
no. 13, 42.) 

Gerenia is placed by the French Commission at 
Zarndta, about three miles from the coust, where a 
castle built by the Franks rests upon very ancient 
foundations. But Leake observes that the words of 
Pausanins (iii, 26. § 11)—Tepnvias 58 ds és pe- 
odyauav &vw tpidxorvta axéyes otodious ‘AAayovia 
— leave little or no doubt that Gerenia was a mari- 
time town, and that it is now represented hy Aitriés 
on the coast. He further supposes that Zarndta is 
the site of Alagonia, But since the most ancient 
towns in Greece were almost universally built at some 
distance from the coast, it is not improbable that the 
acropolis and the original town of Gerenia stood at 
Zarnita, but that the town itself was afterwards 
removed to the coast. (Leake, Morea, vol, i. p. 323, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 180; Boblaye, Recherches, fe. 
p. 93; Curtins, /elopomnesos. vol. ii, p. 286.) 

GERGIS, GERGITHUS, GERGI'THES (Tépys, 
PépyOos, Pépydes: Eth, Cepyiéios), a town in 
Troas, on the north of the river Scamander, was in- 
habited, according to Herodotus (v. 122, vii. 43), 
by descendants of the ancient Teucrians. In the 
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time of Xenophon (/7ell. iii. 1. § 15) Gergis is called 
a strong place; it had an acropolis and strong walls, 
and was one of the chief tewns of the Dardanian 
princess Mania. (Comp. Plut. Phoc. 18; Liv, xxxviil. 
39: Strab. xiii. p. 589; Plin. v. 32; Steph. B.s. v.; 
Athen, vi. p. 256, xii. p. 524.) King Attalus of 
Pergamus transplanted the inhabitants of Gergis to 
a place near the sources of the Caicus, whence we 
afterwards find a place called Gergetha or Ger- 
githion, near Larissa, in the territory of Cyme. 
(Strab, 7. ¢.616.) The old town of Gergis was believed 
by some to have been the birthplace of the Sibyl, 
whence coins found there have the image of the 
prophetess impressed upon them, {L. S.] 

GERGO'VIA, In most texts of Caesar's Gallic 
War (B. G. vii. 9) there is mention made of * Ger- 
govia, a town of the Boii, whom Caesar planted 
there after their defeat in the Helvetic War, and 
made dependent on the Aedui.” But the name of 
the town in this passage of Cacsar is uncertain, 
though it may be something like Gergovia, And if 
Gergovia is the right name, we do net know where 
the place was. 

The Gergovia which Caesar tried to take was a 
city of the Arverni (3. G. vii. 34), the position of 
which may be deterinined with tolerable accuracy 
from Caesar's narrative, After the capture of Ava- 
ricum, Caesar went to Decetia (écise) on the Loire 
to settle the differences of the Aedui, after which, 
taking six legions and some of Ins cavalry, he set out 
for the country of the Arverui, and of course he 
must march southward. His course was along the 
river Elaver (Allier), But before he could reach 
Gergovia he had to cross the Allier. 
therefore, is south of Decetia, and west of the Allier, 
Vercingetorix, who was on the west side of the 
Allier, broke down all the bridges on the river; and, 
while Caesar was marching along the east bank, he 
marched wlong the left, and kept him in sight. 
Caesar could not make a bridge over the river in 
face of his enemy; and the Altier, he observes (3. G. 
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The Gallic troops occupied all the heights whick 

commanded a view into the plain below, and pre- 

sented a terrible appearance. Opposite to the town 

and close to the foot of the mountain was a Lill, 

excellent for defence, and with a face ail 

round. This hill was hekl by the Galli, bat Caner 
saw thut if he could take it. bis men woald be able 
to cut off the enemy from a large part of thear 
water and prevent them from foraging so freei. 
The force that the Galli had on this hill was nx 
very great; and Caesar, attacking it in the dead @ 
the night, before any aid could come from the town, 
got the place and put two legions in it. He als 
cut two ditches, twelve feet wide, fron this lol se 
his principal encampment, which was in the plus. 
The road between the two ditches was the com- 
Inunication between the two camps. The moantaa 
of Gergovia is marked a,a in the view; the inil @ 
front of it, marked 6, 5, is the small hill which Ceesar 
took, now called Puy de Jussat. This view is from 
Scrope’s Central France. 


= 





PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GERGOVIAN BILLA 
From this hill that he had ocevpied, the Pes & 
Jussat, Caesar attempted to surprise Gergovia. He 
moved his men, a few at a time, from the beo> 
camp to the Puy de Jussat, while he diverted tie 
attention of the enemy by a feint of attacking the 
inountain of Gergovia on the north-west side. Wha 
all was ready, he ordered his allies, the Aeini. te ox 





vii, 35), is geneially not fordable before the autumn. | up the mountain of Gergovia on the south-east wk, 
Caesar got out of the difficulty in this way. He | while he with his men climbed up the steep sie 
encrunped ina wooded phtce opposite to one of the | the mountain which is opposite to the Puy de Jess. 
bridges which Vercingetorix had broken down, and | The movement was successful, and he got un tb 
on the folluwing day he remained there with two | plateau of Gergovia and took three of the Guile 


legions. He sent forward the other four legions with 
all his heavy material distributing these troops in such 
a way as to present to Vereingetorix the appearance 
of six complete legions. The four legions had orders 
to make a long march; and when Caesar judged 
from the time of the day that they were at their 
camping ground, he began to repair the broken 
bridge, of which the lower part of the piles remained 
entire. This was soon done; the two legions were 





taken over, and orders sent to the four Jegions to | 


return,  Vereingetorix, discovering what had hap- 


pened, and not choosing to risk fighting a battle 


avainst bis will, marched ahead of Caesar as hard as 
he could, and reached Gergovia (3B. G. vii. 35). 
From the place where he crossed the Adlier Caesar 
reached Gergovia in five days’ march. We neither 
know where he crossed the river, nor the length of 
his marches, nor the precise direction; but it was 
south. 

He describes Gergovia as situated on a very high 
mountain, difficult of access on all sides. (B. G. 
vii. 36.) The camp of Vercingetorix was near the 
town on the mountain, and around Jim were en- 
camped, at moderate distances and separately, the 
forces of the several states under his cowmand, 


camps. But the impetuosity of the Roman selkies 
marred all. 

They pursued the enemy up to the town wal! and 
the gates, in full confidence that they should take 
the place at once, One of the centurions with ts 
help of three of his men cliinbed up the wall, and 
helped then up after him. The noise broucht sp 
the rest of the Galli, who were busy in fortifne: 
that part of the approaches to the city on wick 
they supposed that Caesar Lad a design, and a Sect 
fizht took place under the walls, to the creat disod- 
vantage of the Romans, who were not a match & 
the enemy in numbers, were on unfavourable crown, 
and were also exhausted by running and figatne. 
Caesar sent to T. Sextius, whom be had Jeft on the 
Puy de Jussat, to bring up some cohorts ami plsce 
them at the foot of the hill on the enemy's night, tos 
if the Romans were driven down the mountan, b= 
might check the pursuit. While the fight was cat 
on the Aedui made their appearance, whom Ceow 
had ordered to climb the mountain on the nzht 
that is, on Caesar's right, or the south-east ode 
the mountain, The resemblance of their armour t 
that of the enemy made the Romans take them fr 
the troops of Vercingetorix, though the Acda: gare 
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the usual signal of being friends. The Romans 
being now hard pressed, and, having lost forty-six 
centurions, were driven down the mountain. The 
tenth, Caesar's favourite legion, checked the hot 
parsuit of the enemy, and the cohorts of T. Sextius 
also came to the relief. When the Romans got down 
to the plain they faced about, and stood ready to 
renew the fight; but Vercingetorix led his men back 
to their entrenchments. Caesar lost near 700 men 
in this affair. Shortly after he left the place for the 
country of the Aedui, and again crossed the Allier, 
which confirms the fact, if it needs confirmation, 
that Gergovia was in the hill country on the west 
side of the Allier. (B. G. vii. 53.) 

There is nothing to be got from the other ancient 
writers who mention Gergovia. (Strab. p. 191; 
Dion Cass. xl. 35.) D'Anville (Notice, gc.) gave 
some good reasons for fixing on this part as the site 
of Gergovia. The place still keeps its name Ger- 
goie. It is about 4 miles south of Clermont, in 
the A The summit of the mountain is a 
flat, somewhat more than an English mile in length 
from east to west, and about one-third of a mile in 
width. Excavations have laid open the foundations 

of walls strongly built, wells lined with cement, and 
yavements. Broken utensils, medals, and red pot- 
tery have also been found. Gallic medals, some 
gold and silver, but most of bronze, are picked up 
there, when the earth is stirred for cultivation. 
Undoubtedly there was once a town here, and it was 
probably inhabited after the Roman conquest; though 
Augustonemetum, or Clermont, was the capital of 
the Arverni in the Roman period. [AvuGusTone- 
METUM. } 

The plan of Gergovia is from Caylus (Recueil 
@ Antiquités, tom. v. pl.101). There is also a plan 
of the place in Pasumot (Mémoires Géog. sur 
quelques Antiquités de la Gaule, i. p. 216). Walcke- 
ner (Géog., fc. vol. i. p. 341, note) says that the 
plan of Pasumot is copied from that of Caylus, but 
with the addition of two or three names. He adds 
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PLAN OF THE MOUNTAIN OF GERGOVIA AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 
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that the commentary of Caylus and that of Pasu- 
mot on the plan of Gergovia are both very good; but 
the researches, and probably the opinions contained 
in them, are the property of Masson, prior of St 


André, who read a Mémoire on this subject to the 


literary society of Clermont, The plan shows the 
Puy de Jussat, separated from the hill of Gergovia 
by a depression, The hill to the west of the Puy 
de Jussat is that from which Scrope’s view is 
taken. On the south is a stream which flows into 
the Allier, and Caesar's camp must have been near 
it. Another stream flows on the north side of the 
Puy de Jussat and of the mountain of Gergovia; 
which will explain Caesar's remark about the chance 
of cutting off part of the enemy's water. The plan 
shows a descent frum the mountain of Gergovia on 
the NW., near Romagnat, and another on the SE., 
near Merdogne. The high ground above Romagnut 
seems to be the point of Caesar's feigned attack. 
D'Anville says that the mountain of Gergovia is 
called Podium Mardoniae in a document of the four- 
teenth century, and there is now a place called Mer- 
dogne or Mardogne, at the foot of the mountain of 
Gergovia, between it and La Roche. He takes the 
Puy de Monton, due south of Gergovia, to be the hill 
which Caesar got possession of before he attempted 
to surprise Gergovia, 

Ukert (Gallien, p. 399) concluded that Gergovia 
was SW.of the Allier; but that is all that he has done. 
It would hardly be worth while noticing Reichard's 
absurd attempt to fix the position of Gergovia, if it 
had not been accepted by one editor of Caesar 
(Herzog), who, knowing nothing of geography, has 
added to his edition of Caesar's Gallic War a map 
by Reichard, in which Gergovia is placed on the 
Loire, east of Orléans. G. L.] 

GERIZIM or GARIZIM (Tapi(iv, Papifeiv). The 
general situation and appearance of Mount Gerizim 
are described, and its position identified, in the 
article Esau. Josephus calls it the highest of all 
the mountains of Samaria (Ant. xi. 8. § 2), and uni- 
formly places it in the immediate vicinity of Shechem, 
in agreement with holy Scripture (e. g. Ané. v. 1. 
§ 19, xi. 8. § 6, xiii. 9. § 1), so that the observa- 
tion of St. Jerome, “ Samaritani arbitrantur hos duo 
montes juxta Neapolim esse, sed vehementer errant,” 
—as though only the Samaritans assigned them that 
position, — is inexplicable. That Gerizim was re- 
garded with special veneration by the Samaritans prior 
to the erection of the temple, by which the schism was 

tuated, cannot be doubted. The circumstances 
which led to the erection of the temple are men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. xi. 8. § 2). Manasseh, 
the brother of Jaddua the high priest, having married 
Nicaso, the daughter of Sanballat, was required by 
the Jews either to divorce his wife, or to withdraw 
from the priestly office. His father-in-law persuaded 
him to retain his wife,on the promise that he would 
procure permission to erect on Mount Gerizim a 
temple similar to that at Jerusalem. This per- 
mission he obtained from Alexander the Great, while 
engaged in the siege of Tyre, and its erection could 
scarcely have been completed when Sanballat died 
(§ 4). From this time forward sacrifices were offered 
at this temple to the Most High God, until the Sa- 
maritans, in order to escape a participation in the 
persecutions of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
requested of him that their temple might be dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Hellenius, according to Josephus 
— xii. 5. § 5), but, according to the author of 

the second book of Maccabees (vi. 2), followed by 
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Ensebins (Chron.), to Jupiter Nenius. Shortly 
after, in the debate before Ptolemy Philometor (Ant. 
xiii. 3. § 4), the Samaritan advocates ignore its 
Pagan dedication, and claim Mosaic authority for its 
erection; failing to establish which, they were put 
todeath. The temple of Sanballat was destroyed 
by Hyreanus, the Jewish high priest, after it had 
stool 200 years (Ant. xiii. 9. § 1); and we have 
no notice of its restoration. Indeed, the allusion of 
the Samaritan woman (John, iv. 20) would seem to 


ae 


intimate that “this mountain” was no longer the | 
seat of their worship; but a temple was afterwards | 


erected, probably over the ruins of the former, —- 
whether for the Samaritans or the Pagans is not 
clear, as Aids infiarou ayuratoy lepby, ina heathen 
author, may mean either, (Damase. ap. Phot. Bibl. 
cod, 242. p. 1055.) But there can be no doubt 
that this is the temple represented on the reverse of 


the coins of Flavia Neapolis from the time of Titus | 


to Volusianus. The temple is situated on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, with numerous steps leading to 
it. (Eckhel, vol. iid. pp. 433, 434; Williams, Holy 
City, vol.i. p. 241, 4.) It was in the possession 
of the Samaritans in the fifth century, when, in 
A.D. 474, it was transferred to the Christians by 


'GERMANTA. 
of these two places. The letters on the chre-s oe 
the rizht of the standing figure ought to le MBN 





COIN OF GERMA IN MiSLA. 


The third and most celebrated place of this Late 
was situated in Galatia, on the site of the pecen 
| Verma, between Pessinus and Ancvra. Prolene (+, 
4. N 7) calls it a Roman colony, which title is rete 
firmed by the coins found there, and whieh sors - 
have been conferred upen it by Vespasian or his sex, 
for none of these coins are older than Trerinan 
From ecclesiastical writers we learn that Gera tes 
an episcopal see of Galatia Salutaris, and a Breas 
| tine writer (Theophan. Chron. p. 203) inf rm ts 
‘that at a later period Gerna took the name « 





Myriangeli. (Comp, Hamilton's Researches, i a 
| 442.) [Lj 


the emperor Zeno, in reprisals for the ruin and dese- | 
, land or Teutschland), one of the great divisaas 7 
' continental Europe, acts no very prominent part 2 


cration of five churches, by the Samaritans, in’ the 
city of Neapolis. The church dedicated to the Virgin 
was slightly fortified, and guarded by a small de. 
tachment of the large garrison of the city. In the 
reign of Anastasius it was recovered for a short time 
by the Samaritans, who were finally ejected by the 
emperor Justinian, when the mountain was more 
strongly fortified. (Procop. de Aedif’ v. 7; Robin- 
son, Bih. Res. voi iii, pp. 123—125.) From that 
time te the present the Samaritans have had no edi- 


fice on the site, but for a very long peried have | 


been in the habit of sacrificing on the mountain at 
their three creat festivals; a practice which is econ- 
tinned to the present day. © The spot where they 
sacrifice the passover, seven lambs among them all, 
is pointed ont just below the highest point, and be- 
fore coming tothe last slight acclivitv.  [t is marked 
by two parallel rows of rough stone laid upon the 
ground; and a sinall round pit, roughly stoved up, 
in which the flesh is roasted.” A little bevend this, 
and higher up the mountain, “ are the ruins of an 


immense structure, bearing every appearance of quite warranted in assuming that it oc 


having once been a large and strong fortress.” They 
are called /l-Aalah (the castle) by the Samaritans, 
and are probably the remains of the fortress erected 
by Justinian, (Robinson, Bib, Res, vol. iii, p. 99.) 


Round a large naked rock, a little to the south of | an appellative, and intimates that fresn ths « 
the castle, which is reputed the most sacred plaice of tribe 


all, are traces of walls, which may possibly indicate 
the position of the temple, particularly ss the Sa- 
maritans profess that this is the place where the ark 
formerly rested in the tabernacle. Further south, 
und indeed all around upen this eminence, are ex- 
tensive foundations, apparently of dwellings, as if 
ruins of a former city. There are also many cisterns; 
but all now dry, LG. W.] 
GERMA (Tepun: Eth. Tepunvés), also called 
‘Tepa Téoun, a town of Mysia, situated between 
the rivers Macestus and Rhiyndacus. (Ptol. v. 2. § 
14; Steph. Bos. e.; Mieroel.) 
are still found in the neighbourhood of Germasloo, 
Another town of the name of Geria is mentioned in 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Thyatira, (Zein. 
alnfon.; comp. Arundell, Seren Churches, p- 278.) 
The following coin belongs probably to the former 


Ruins of this town 


GERMA‘NIA (7 Peppavia : Eth. Germatas Fem 
Mavos; Adj. Gerinanicus, Pepuariucds: Gervar; 
French, Allemagne; /tal. Alernagcna: Germ. Drut-c> 


the history of antiquity until the period of the Ee 
man empire; but during the last period «f the Wee- 
ern empire it attracted the attention of the civil. 
countries of Southern Europe. by sending frrth buss 
of barbarians, who, in the end, overthrew the ems.~, 
established new dynasties in the con guernd Oa 
tries, and infused a better blood into the effete 2 

habitants of the south-west of Europe. 

I. Name.— Tacitus (Germ. 2) states: ~ (--- 
maniae Vocabulum recens et nuper additnm, ¢p"z=" 
qui primum Rhenum transgressi Galles ex} re 
etnunc Tungri tune Germani vocati siut. [ta = 
tionis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulation, at cars 
primum a victore ob metam, mox a se ipsis, irre 
| homine Gerinant vocarentur.” According to "> 

passage, the name Germania had been recent: 
to the whole country; the name itself hod lees 

known long before his time (Cie. tw Pis, 33 Ja. 

xi. 6; Veil. Pat. ii. 67), though we are, perhaps: 
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we 


she 
Cayitoline Fasti as early as the year mc. 
(Niebulir, Lect. on Rom, Hist. vol. ii, p. 65, mee 14 
Tacitus further regards Germani as a proper 


| * Py e a Pe 
| of the tribe afterwards called Tuneri. an] ot © 


fem e 


it was afterwards transferred to the «bole ra- 
But others among the ancients (Stra. va. a 
290, iv. p.1¥5; Vell. Pat. he; Eustath. ad fone 
fer, 285) believed that Germani was the 
known Latin appellative which was cisen t ' 
Germans to describe them as “ brothers "ot the G- 
or Celts. This latter view, which has beer ad o> 
| by some eminent Germans of melers times. ee 
| probably the reason which often led the ancee’s 
to confound Germans and Celts, wheoce Virc ] ce. 
| the Arara river of Germany (Eeleg. i. 68); ari the 
Germans on the east of the Rhine are semetiines es. 
Celts. (Dion Cass. li. 12. Ixxi. 3; Died. Sic. ©. 31) 
The French and Italian names (4 Uemaqse ard Ai 
magne) are derived from the Gennan tribes of tp 
Alemanni, Alamani, or Alamannt, who as toecr ee 
indicates (Alle Manner), form da coafederitir of 
several tribes on the upper Kbine amd Danute, ent 
2 


tion, 


| ~ 
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from whom the Gauls transferred the name to the 
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same at all times; for, according to Pliny (iii. 23; 


whole German nation; for these Alemanni made fre- | comp. Plin. Puneg. 14), Germania extended as far 
quent inroads into the Roman dominion in Gaul. | as the foot of the Alps, which separated it from 


They are first mentioned by Dion Cassius (xxvii. 

i4: 'AAawGayvol) on the occasion of a war which 

Caracalla had to carry on against them. Some 
modern inquirers derive the name Germani from the 
Persian, referring to the Persian tribe called Ger- 
mani (Herod. i, 125), and to the Persian Kerman 
(Caramania)}, that is, hospitality; their view is su 
perted by the resemblance existing between the 
manners and customs of the ancient Germans and 
those of the Persians. But if it were true that the Ger- 
mans brought the name with them from Asia, it would 
hare been indigenous among them; but down to the 
jeesent day, neither any German tribe, nor the whole 
nation, ever called itself German, but always Deutsch or 
Teatech (Gothic Thiudiskd, old High German Diutise, 
aud Anglo-Saxon Theodisc). The same remark 
syplies to the derivation of the name from the Ger- 
man Ger, Gwer, Heer, or Wehr, which has been 
proposed by some. Surely the Romans would not 
have called the nation by a name derived from a 
(rerman root that was unknown to them, seeing that 
the Germans themselves did not nse that name. The 
probability is that the name Germani is of Celtic 
ongin,and that it had comeinto general use among the 
Celts in Gaul before the time of Caesar, who there 
heard it applied to the whole nation dwelling on 
the east of the Rhine. In Haupt's Zeitschrift fir 
Leutache Alterthiimer (vol. v. p. 514), H. Leo has 
proposed a very probable etymology from the Celtic, 
laying great stress upon Tacitus’s expression, ob 
~etem. He derives the name from the Gaelic 
pear or gaér (to cry out), and gaire, gairm, gair- 
wean (a cry); 80 Germanus would signify 
wmething like the Homeric Bohy dyads, a fierce, 
errible warrior. Thus much, then, is certain, 
‘hat Germani was the name given to the people by 
heir neighbours, and for a time the Germans them- 
elves may have used it in their intercourse with 
‘eits and Romans; but it never was adopted by the 
sormhans so as to supersede their own name. Tew- 
uses, the name of the German hosts invading the 
wath of Kurope in the time of Marius, contains in- 
eed the same root as Deutsch or Tentsch, but it 
oes not follow that this was originally the common 
ace for the whole German nation; it is, on the con- 
rary, almost certain that, in the earliest times, the 
ermans had no name comprising all their different 
ribes. Our view of the Celtic origin of the name 
iermani is confirmed by the fact that the Belgae 
Celts) applied it even to the inhabitants of Mt. Ar- 
weana, and that the Celtiberians in Spain designated 
ry it the Oretani in Spain (Caes. B. G. ii. 3, 4, 6; 
lim. iii. 4), neither of which belonged to the German 
ock. 

li. Boundaries, Extent, and Divisions. — The 
ents are pretty well agreed in fixing the boun- 
ies of Germany. In the west, it was bounded by 
i¢ Rhine; in the north-east, by the Vistula ( Weich - 
‘) and the Sarmatian mountains, or the Carpa- 
Jans; in the south, by the river Danubius; and in 
e north, by the ocean (Mare Germanicum, Oceanus 
ptentrionalis) and the Baltic (Mare Suevicum). 
ucitus ( Germ. }) and others are of opinion that the 
ateru frontier towards Sarinatia and Dacia cannot 

accurately fixed. In the north, ancient Germany 
tended much farther than at present, as it com- 
ised the countries now called Denmark, Sweden, 
ad Norway. In the south, the frontier was not the 
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Italy; but it is well known that in Caesar's time the 
country from the Alps to the Danube, and even fur- 
ther north, was still inhabited by Celts, who mast 
afterwards have been subdued or expelled by the 
Germans. On the west, the Rhine is distinctly said 
by Caesar to form the boundary between Gaul and 
Germany; but from his own account, it is clear that 
this is only a very loose statement. The Belgae in 
the north of Gaul (Belgium and Holland) were a 
mixed race of Cymri (not Gauls, as Caesar states) 
and Germans; but the frontier between the Belgae 
and Germans is extremely uncertain, and in regard 
to some tribes, such as the Menapii, it is even doubt- 
ful as to whether they were Germans or Cymri. The 
Treviri, moreover, were ambitious to be regarded as 
Germans, and modern Alsatia was occupied by Ger- 
mans. Hence we are probably justified in assuming 
that, about the time of Augustus, the western hank 
of the Rhine was as much occupied by Gerinans as it 
is at present. This view is also confirmed by the 
fact that the Romans applied the name Germania 
to the western banks of the Rhine, calling the south- 
ern part Germania Superior, and the northern Ger- 
mania Inferior. Hence Tacitus divides Gaul into six 
provinces, two of which are formed by the two Ger- 
maniae just mentioned, [Gau.1A, p. 967.] This part 
of Germany, which was conquered by Romans 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, was 
distinguished from Germany on the east of the Rhine, 
which bore the name of Germania Magna (Tepyaria 
H peydaAn, Ptol. ii, 11. § 6), and Germania Trans- 
rhenana, or Barbara (Caes. B. G. iv. 16, v.11; Tac. 
Hist. ii. 76; Capitol. Maximin. 12; Eutrop, vii. 5; 
Vopise. Prob. 13; Am. Mare. xviii. 4). Regarding 
the extent and magnitude of ancient Germany, we 
have the following statements, which, however, greatly 
differ from one another, and cannot be accepted with- 
out caution. According to Strabo (iv. p. 193), the 
breadth of the country along the Rhine amounted to 
3000 stadia; according to Agrippa (ap. Plin. iv. 
25), the distance from the Danube to the coast of 
the ocean was 1200 Roman miles; while, according 
to another statement in Pliny (xxxvii. 11), the dis- 
tance from Carnuntum on the Danube to the sea- 
coast amounted only to 600 Roman miles; and the 
length along the southern frontier (including Rhae- 
tia and Noricum) was computed at 696 miles 
(Plin. iv. 28). Along the northern frontier, the dis- 
tance from Asciburgium to the mouth of the Vistula 
was estimated at 1350 stadia (Marcian. Heracl. p. 
99); while, according to the same authority, the 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the 
Vistula amounted to from 10,000 to 13,000 stadia. 
Ptolemy, the principal authority on the topography 
of Germany, places the country between 28° and 44° 
of longitude, and between 47° and 59° of northern 
latitude, and enumerates within this extent 68 tribes, 
94 towns, 7 chains of mountains, and 14 rivers. 

Ill. Physical Aspect of the Country. — Al- 
though at a very early time Phoenician merchants 
sailed through the German ocean into the Baltic for 
the purpose of obtaining amber, still no information 
about the country was communicated to the inha- 
bitants of Southern Europe, all the useful geo- 
graphical discoveries made by the Phoenicians being 
kept secret, from commercial jealousy. The voyage 
of Pytheas of Marseilles (about B. c. 330), who like- 
wise visited the Baltic, yielded little information 
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about Germany ; and it was not till the time of 
Caesar, when the Romans commenced their military 
Operations against the Germans, that the nature of 
their country became better known. The Romans de- 
scribe Germany as a wild and inhospitable country, 
covered with forests and marshes, and of a melan- 
eholy aspect (Tac. Germ, 2; Mela, iii, 3): cold 
winds are said ta blow constantly, and the barren 
svil to be covered during the greater part of the year 
with snew and ice (Senee. de Prov. 4; Heredian, 
vi. 7). The country was reported to produce little 
corn and Inxuriant grass (I'lin. xvii. 3), but no fruit- 
trees. The immense forests were the abedes of a 
great variety of wild beasts, some of which appear to 
have since become extinct. (Caes. B. G, vi, 25.) 
There can be no doubt that these statements contain 
much that is true; but it seems equally certain that 
they are in many points a littl exaggerated, the 
Reians being anxious to account in sume honour- 
able way for their repeated failures in attempting 
make themselves masters of the country. At present, 
the draining of marshes, the clearing away of ex- 
tensive forests, and the improved cultivation of the 
land, have prodaced ehanges in the climate which 
have led some modern writers unjustly to charge the 
ancients with monstrous exaggeration. The north 
of Germany, as Tacitus correctly remarks, is fat and 
marshy, ant mountains exist enly in’ the soath, 
(Germ. 5, 30.) Almost all the mountains are called 
by the name Sdrae, showing that they must have 
been thickly wooded, The most celebrated of these 
mountains, which are discussed in separate articles, 
are the HieneyNia SILVA, ARNOBA, ALPIL MONTES, 
Bacesis Sinva, Mecinoces Mons, Gapreta 
Siuva, Ascinuncivs Mons, Taunus. Sevo, Lueus 
Bapvienxar, NAWARVALORUM SILVA, SEMNo- 
Nes Sinva, The principal rivers of Germany are 
the Ruexus, Dasuntus (Ister), VistuLa, AMISIA, 
Vistncis, Ausis, Viapts. Among the lakes, the 
most remarkable is the Bricgantines Lacus; be- 
sides which, many lakes are mentioned near the 
mouth of the Rhine, between this river and the 
Ainisia, and several extensive marshes are noticed by 
Poauponins Mela (iii. 3). 

IV. Productions. — Among the wild beasts in- 
habiting the forests, none appeared so formidable to 
the Romans as the alces and urd; but besides them, 
we hear of bears, wolves, lynxes, wild eats, wild boars, 
stags, and deers: the oxen were of smal] size, and 
hart srnall horns, but the cows, especially in the south, 
yielded great quantities of milk, The horses also were 
stnall, and not handsome, but strong, and capable of 
undergoing great hardships. The dogs, especially 
these of the Sigambri, were thought well suited for 
the chase. Pigs were bred in great quantities, and 
hans formed a considerable article of commerce for 
exportation. (Strab, iv. p. 301.) Sheep and goats 
were bred for food and clothing. ‘The most common of 
the feathered tribes were eagles and geese; bees and 
fishes abounded in the forests and rivers, The ex- 
tensive forests furnished plenty of wood, especially 
oak and beach-wood; but notwithstanding this, the ; 
habitants also used peat as fuel. Many of the 
trees were of gigantic size; fruit-trees existed, in- 
deed, but had not vet been improved by cultivation, 
which seems to be the meaning of poma agrestia in 
Tacitus (Germ. 23; comp, with 10). Although the 
comntry is deseribed as, on the whele, not fertile, still 
we ure informed that it produced wheat, barley, oats, 
flax, turnips, large radishes, asparayus, and beans 
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idge, was an article of food very extensitelr 
used; and Tacitus (Germ. 23) infonns a tna 2 
beverage (beer) was prepared from wheat and Sarre. 
Among the metals, we hear of silver, iron. oer, 
and calamine; crystals, onyxes, turqurises, opal aod 
even disinonds, were found in the moantajns of ter- 
many. The north coast was rich in salt, bot om 
of the products of the north was so ceicbrated in &- 
tiquity as the amber (clectrum), and it Was ts 
substance which first drew the astrecten of 1 
Greeks and Romans to the coasts of the Baiuc. Tx 
cultivation of the vine is said to have been int 
duced into Germany by the Franks dunng tbe é2 
century of our era; but on the left bank od ‘> 
Rhine, on the Moselle, and in Rhaetia, the tine sm 
heen cultivated at a much earlier period. (Vij. 
Prob. 18; Aur. Vict. Caes. 37; Suet. Aug. 7 
Strab. iv. p. 206.) 

V. Population and Isha titants.— Althoash Ger- 
many Was covered with extensive marshes ale mers 
still there is good evidence that the courtrt vz 
thickly peopled ; thongh, owing to the con-tan: min 
and migrations, the, population was in many irs 
very fluctuating. The tribe of the Saevi sent ero 
year into the field an army of 100.000 men (Cs. 
B. G. i. 37, iv. 1), and Ariovistus, their king. nse! 
the Khine with an anny of 120,000 men ((2 
B. G. iv. 2). The Usipetes and Tencteri tortie 
amounted to 430,000. (Ib. iv. 15.) Marsbaizes 
kept an army of 74,000 men (Vell. i. 109); wt 
war with the Sigambri, the Romans came € 
40,000 men (Suet, 7%). 9); and in the war ¢ 
Chamavi and Angrivarii against the Bracten, 6." 
men are said to have been slain. (Tac. Germ 74 
But all these facts do not enable us to firm eves & 
approximate idea of the exact population of Gerza7 
in ancient times, It would seem, however, tha: 4 
consequence of the mountains and forests a 
south, the population of that part was less namerm 
than in the north and east, 

The Germans considered themselves as szta+- 
thones, that is, as the offspring of the land thet > 
hahited (Tae. Germ. 2, 4); but there cas be 
doubt that they, like all the nations of Earp. b=! 
immigrated from Asia, though neither bistury ma Ue 
national legends of the Germans contain tbe sb.<= 
allusion to such an immigration. Bat what arie7 
conceals from us is revealed in the languace « i 
people, which bears the strongest orgazuc rewwhsst 
to the languages spoken in India and Pesa J 
German language belongs to what is now cet > 
termed the Indo-European family of bora 
Hence we must infer that at sotne remote alc & 
known period the Germans issued fren accom 
try of Upper Asia, and passed by Mount Cazes 
and through the countries in the north ef the bots 
and the Caspian sea, into Europe. Ther accor.otoy 
belonged to the same great stock of nations ss 
Greeks, Romans, and Celts, to the last of wha Us" 
are said to have borne a very marked reen ? 
stature, character, and manners. (Strab. iv. p 2°: 
The Germans are universally described a try : 
and handsome men, of a white eee we 
eyes, and fair or red hair, which they took crea! of 
of, and the colour of which they rendered «il 27 
bright by a peculiar kind of soap, The md bar 
the Germans formed a considerable article & - 
merce with the Romans during the impral rev" 
for it was a fashion with the Roman Liles = 
pernques or curls of red hair, Men as wel a» 8° 


Uatineal, prepared, as in Scotland, into a sort of | wore long hair; but they shaved their bear's, 55? 
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some let their moustaches grow. The blne eyes pe- | in importance to the axe were the spear ( framec), 
culiar to the Germans, which generally have a soft ex- | club, sword, slings, and bows and arrows, The 
pression, are nevertheless described as full of defiance. | habitations of the Germans were equally simple, 
The wotmen were almost equal to the men, both in forming shapeless masses, probably of clay, covered 
strength and in size; a fact which is confirmed by | with straw or turf; caverns covered with dunghills 
skeletons found in tombs of ancient Germans. As re- | served as store-houses, and also as places of refuge 
gards the classification of the inhabitants of Germany, | in winter. Such houses generally stood isolated in 
even the ancients divided them into several groups. | the fields and forests, near a spring or brook, and 
Tacitus (Germ. 2) mentions three great groups, viz.,| were very rarely united into villages or hamlets. 
the Jngaerones, on the ocean; the Hermiones, in the | Some tribes, which led a half nomadic life, appear to 


interior; and the /staevones,in the east and south of | 
Germany. These three names are said to have been 
derived from the three sons of Mannus, the ancestor 
of all the Germans. Pliny (iv. 28) indeed mentions | 
five groups of German tribes, adding to those just 
rrentioned the Vindils as the fourth, and the f "eucing 
and Bastarnae as the fifth; but this classification | 
seems to have arisen from a mistake: for Zeuss, in, 
his work to be referred to hereafter, has shown that 
the Vindili belonged to the Hermiones, and that 
Peucini and Basternae are only names of individual | 
tribes, and not of groups of tribes. But how the nuine- 
raus tribes of Germany are to be arranged under these | 
three groups is a question which it is impossible ever 
to answer with any degree of certainty: and Tacitus | 
tumself appears to have felt the difficulty; for, in his 
account of the several tribes, he omits to mention to 
which group they belonged. As the Scandinavian 
peninsula is regarded as a part of Germany, its in- 
halvitants, bearing the general name of Hilleciones, 
amd aguin divided into Suiones and Sitones, must be | 
added as a fourth group. 

VL. Mode of Life and Character of the People. 
— The physical constitution of the Germans was, no 
doubt, in a great measure the result of their way of | 
living. Their commerce was inconsiderable, and | 
they depended chiefly on the breeding of cattle, the 
chase, and war, pursuits which created in the people 
an unquenchable love of freedom, and made them 
impatient of foreign sway. Tacitus (Germ. 14) | 
speaks of the faithfulness and trustworthiness of the 
Germans; but other statements lead to a somewhat , 
Opposite opinion, and we are probably not far wrong 
im assuming that the ancient Germans, like all other 
barbarians, had a considerable degree of honesty, 
combined with cunning and falsehood. 

The dress of the Germans, in early times, was ex- 
tremely simple, and almost the same for both sexes; 
children up to the time of maturity are said to have 
worn no dress at all, not even in winter. The chief 
article of dreas of men was a cloak, sometimes made 
ef woollen cloth, and sometimes consisting of the skin 
ef an animal. The women wore close-fitting gar- 
ments of linen, which they spun and wove them- 
seives, and which were sometimes adorned with | 
purpde stripes; the arms and part of the bosom were 
generally uncovered. In later times, men also, espe- 
cially nobles, wore similar close-fitting garments, 
cloaks adorned with gold, shoes, and a kind of coat 
teaching down to the knee. But the German at- 
tached much more importance to his arms, which he | 
even took with him into the grave. The defensive | 
arrawur was at first very simple and defective, for 
few onty had helmets and breast-plates; the place of 
the former was often supplied by the skin of the head 
ef seme animal, on which the horns were left stand- 
ing: most men had no other defensive armour but a 
bmg shield, made of wood or wicker-work, covered 
with leather. The most ancient weapon of attack 
was a kind of hammer or axe made of stone; for 
which, at a later period, brass was substituted. Next 








have had no regular houses at all. 

The principal article of food consisted of flesh 
which was cooked or roasted, but often prepared only 
by being beaten or kneaded, or dried and smoked; 
besides this, the Germans lived on milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, fishes, and especially porridge ‘made of 
oatmeal, and beer, Generally speaking, the Ger- 
mans were moderate in their diet, but they were 
particularly fond of social meals, and no other nation 
ever was more hospitable to strangers; but it is at 
the same time well attested that they were given to 
excessive drinking, and no festival of # public or 
private character passed without great excesses in 
drinking (generally beer, rarely wine), which very 
often led to quarrelling, fighting, and even murder. 
For this reason, the women seem to have withdrawn 
as soon as the drinking commenced. The ancient 
Germans were as fond of singing as their modem 
descendants; for we are told that they sang at wed- 
dings and funerals, as well as on going out to battle, 
They were also much given to gambling, in which they 
would sometimes go so far as to stake their personal 
freedom, when all their property was lost; in such 
a case, the loser became the slave of the winner. 
Marriages were not contracted till a very mature 
age, and reqnired the sanction not only of the pa- 


_ rents, but of all the kinsmen, and, instead of receiv- 


ing a dowry, the bridegroom had to t one to 
his bride. Women were probably nowhere so much 
honoured as among the Germanic nations; and 
it is owing to the influence exercised by the 
Germans upon all the nations of Europe, combined 
with that of Christianity, that women, during the 
middle ages, enjoyed the respect and esteem with 
which they are still regarded by all truly civilised 
nations, The ancient Germans entertained the great- 
est reverence for women, for they believed them to 
possess a certain divine and prophetic power; the 
women not only conducted all the domestic affairs, but 
also accompanied the armies on their military expedi- 
tions, attended to the wounded, cheered on the waver- 
ing to fresh deeds of valour, and sometimes even took 
an active part in the battles. The children grew up 
without much care on the part of their parents, and 
thus became accustomed to endure all kinds of hard- 
ship from their very infancy. Young men at the 
age of 20 received their armour from their father or 
some kinsman in the public assembly, and from that 
moment they enjoyed all the rights of a citizen. 

In times of peace the Germans generally indulged 
in ease and laziness, leaving the care of dotmestic 
concerns and of their fields to the women, old men, 
and slaves. All the cultivated land was regarded as 
public property, and was annually distributed anew 
by the magistrates among the families, or was let 
out to farm. In regard to other cccopations, the 
Germans were distinguished for their potteries, and 
also worked as carpenters, nasons, and amiths, while 
the women were engaged in spinning and weaving. 
In the interior of the country commerce was insig- 
nificant; but on the Rhine and the Danuwhe it was 
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rather active, the more important articles for exporta- 
tion being amber, goose-quills, furs, hides, hams, red 
hair, soap for dyeing the hair, and slaves, In return 
for these they received wine, trinkets, and probably 
also arms. The Germans had no coinage of their 
own; but a vast quantity of Roman silver coins was 
in circulation among them. Navigation was carried 
on by sea as well as on the lakes and rivers, and 
their vessels consisted of simple canoes, or beats 
covered with leather, or regular ships. But of all 
the occupations none was in greater favour with | 
the Germans than war, in which all men capable of | 
bearing urs took part. A regular system of tac- 
tics was unknown; but their battle order was gene- 
rally formed by the men arranging themselves 
according to their tribes, families, or clans. Their 
cavalry was not numerous, The first attack upon j 
an enemy was generally very ferocious; but when a 
war was protracted, the men generally lacked perse- 
verance, and became desponding. The booty made 
in war, and sometimes the prisoners also, were sacri- 
ficed to the gods, No kind of death was considered 
more desirable than that on the field of battle; to 
die on a sick bed was so much dreaded, that, among 
some tribes, sick persons and old men caused them- 
selves to be killed rather than wait for their natural 
dissolution, 

VIL. Religion. — On this subject the Greeks and 
Romans have left us no connected information, and 
what they do state is not always trustworthy: for 
sometimes they only give the name of a German di- 
vinity, and endeavour to identify the same with some 
one of their own gods; or they call the German di- 
Vinities at once by names of their own rods, with- 
out mentioning the names they bore among the 
Germans, The ancients, however, are agreed in 
stating that the Germans worshipped several divini- 
ties, among whom they mention the sun, the moon, 
the stars, Tuisco the ancestor of their whole race, 
and lis son Mannus. Besides these, we hear of 
Mereury (probably Wedan or Odin), who is said to 
have been the most revered among all their divini- 
ties: of Isis (probably Freia, the wife of Wodan); 
Mars (no doubt the German Tyr or Zio); Nerthus, 
the mother of the gods; and the two Alces (com- 
pared with Castor and Pollux), Jupiter (i.e, Thu- 
nar, Thor, the god of thunder) is not mentioned by 
any earlier writer than Gregory of Tours (ii. 29). 
Besides these principal divinities, which, however, do 
not appear to have been equally worshipped among 
all the tribes of Germany, they believed in a va- 
riety of secondary and inferior deities, partly of a 
kind and partly of a malignant nature, and almost 
every tribe had its own peculiar divinities of this 
sort, The form of worship was very simple; and 
both Caesar and Tacitus assert that the Germans 
had neither statues nor temples. But this statement 
is opposed to facts which come out at the conversion 
of the Germans to Christianity, when the destruction 
of pagan idols is frequently spoken of. In regard 
to temples also, the statement must not be taken in 
tuo strict a sense; for Tacitus himself (Ann, i. 51) 
expressly mentions a temple of a goddess Tanfana 
among the Marsians, and the Christian missionaries 
of a later period called upon the Germans to change 
their heathen temples into Christian churches. But 
it is nevertheless true that many of their gods were 
worshipped in the open air, in groves and forests, on 
mountains and rocks, Priests are indeed mentioned 
among the Germans; but a father was always entitled 
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priest. The priests were at the same time the kb) -best 
civil functionaries next to the king: ther werrty 
the pleasure of the deity in all public undertakic - 
and executed the sentence of death upon a!) pens = 
guilty of high treason; they morevver presiie: x 
the popular assemblies, and kept the national <a 4. 
ards. There also existed prophetic priests. 

foretold the future from the intestines of vi-tc- 
from the blood of the slain prisoners of war, from =) 
murmuring of the waves, and the like. The «ar 
fices offered to the gods were often extremely sp ie-u' 
but we likewise hear of human sacrifices. Reper cs 
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| their religious festivals little is known, and the ic « 


that is known belongs to a period beyond the bx 
of this work. 

VIL. Political Institutions. — The varic:s tries 
inhabiting Germany were free and independ+r: 
one another, and the territory inhabited by «2 b w:: 
divided, apparently for military parpeses, into 
tricts or pagi. 


Each separate tnibe was goto. 
by a king, who was elected from among the : 


ee 


in an assembly of all the free people: this kurz. to#- 
ever, was in the earliest period only the hirhest 


magistrate in times of peace; for, in case of wx, 
special commanders were chosen, to whem the =< 
preme civil power was likewise entrusted. Tl» 
kingly power was altogether very much Hmitei & 
the nobles and the popular assembly, the isvr 
having the power even of deposing the king. b»- 
pagus had its own magistrate ( princeps), wh: « 
the same time administered justice, in which be was 
assisted by a college of 100 men. There were ae 
tribes which had no kings or central governmest 
ail, but in which the pagi were governed by te 
incipes alone. 

The whole body of the German nations was ret- 
rally divided into four classes or ranks. 1. The 4s 
(nobiles, proceres, optimates), probably cansst.c. 
of families whose ancestors had particulariy ¢ 


guished themselves by their valour, or bad accuse 
great influence from their possession of exte 
estates. The kings, and probably also the peis-yes 
of the pagi, were chosen from these nobles ez-:- 
sively. Clients of the nobles are alxo mentiere 
2. The freemen (ingenui) formed the real strenz ts 

the nation; freemen and nobles alone bad the rv: 
to possess hereditary landed property, ard te char 
their place of residence according to their ow: p-- 
sure; they were obliged to attend the pepolar a. 
sembly, and serve in the nstional armies. 3. Tie 
Sreedmen (liberti or liberting) formed a box’ 
middle class between the freemen and the «lives: 
they might, however, purchase their frewiom, acc 
were obliged to perform military service, bet we 
not allowed to take part in the popular assem). 

they had no landed property, but tilled the inwis ¢ 
others as farmers. 4. The slarea (serci) bad » 
rights at all, but were mere tools in the band 
their masters, without whase consent they coal! mt 
even marry, and who might even put them te dal 
without fear of punishment. It would appear, bee- 
ever, that the slaves were, on the whole, treated! rev 
mildly, and lived under far more advantareums «r- 
cumstances than the slaves of the Romans. ( 
Germ. 25.) They had their hair cut short, wer 
not allowed to bear arms or to serve in the artic, 
but were employed as domestic servants, fe:d~2- 
bourers, or herdsmen, All slaves were either ter 
in the house uf their master, or were prisooets 
war, or they had been degraded to their pemctue 5 
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in the circle of his family to assume the functions of a "judicial verdict, or, lastly, they had been purchased 
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The popular assembly, consisting of the nobles and 
freemen, deliberated upon all the more important 
national affairs; in it the kings and other magis- 
trates were elected, capital offences were tried, Xe, 
The meetings were either regular and stated, espe- 
cially at the seasons of the new moon and full moon, 
or they were extraordinary meetings convened for 
certain emergencies. A considerable time often 
elapsed before all the men arrived at the place of 
meeting, which was generally near some sacred grove, 
er on a mountain, The men appeared in full armour, 
and @ priest conducted the business; such a meeting 
seldum separated without a symposium, Justice 
also was administered in the open air, both on stated 
and on extraordinary occasions. All trials were carried 
on publicly and ried voce; the judges tried the 
cases; but the verdict was given by juries. In 
doubtful cases a question was sometimes decided by 
lot, or by a judicial single combat. Priests were 
generally present at all the trials, which commonly 
ended with a drinking bout. In the earlier times 
the Germans had no written laws; and it was not 
till after the migration of nations, when all relations 
had become changed, that various codes of laws, such 
as the Salian, Ripuarian, Thuringian, Burgundian, 
atl others, were drawn up. The punishments in- 
flicted were intended as a compensation to the injured 
party, and consisted of money, horses, cattle, and 
other fines, even in case of murder; it was only in 
cases where the condemned was unable to pay or 
make amends that he was put to death. No free- 
mar could be subjected to corporal punishment, ex- 
cept when it was inflicted by a priest in the name of 
ihe deity. Persons guilty of high treason against 
their country, however, cowards, and such as were 
cuilty of unnatural Just, were hanged or drowned in 
aarsbes. Exile and captivity are mentioned only as 
punishments for political offences. The right of a 
‘amily to take bloody vengeance, if one of its mem- 
rs had been murdered, is clear from Tacitus 
Germ. 21). 

IX. Language and Literature.—It has aiready 
wen remarked that the language of the Germans 
longs to the Indo-European family, and accord- 
ngly is a sister of the Greek, Latin, and Celtic. 
ts sound to the ear of the Romans was harsh and 
errible: it was of course little cultivated; and the 
wt of writing can scarcely have been known to the 
sermans at the time of Angustus, except, perhaps, 
mong the tribes occupying the left bank of the Rhine. 
he laws, legends, and history were propagated only as 
raditions from mouth to mouth. National songs in 
aise of Tuisco, Mannus, and of the glorious deeds of 
necient heroes, are expressly mentioned; and the last 
“ere termed barritus or barditus, and were generally 
ung before the commencement of a battle. Writing, as 
ras said before, was little practised by the Germans. 
‘acitas (Germ. 3) indeed speaks of German monu- 
eats with inscriptions in Greek characters on the 
rowtiers of Rhaetia; but as Rhaetia was inhabited 


y Celts, the inscriptions were in all probability’ 


‘eltie. Certain it is that the Germans had no al- 
habet of their own; when they began to write at 
ll, they unquestionably adupted the Celtic charac- 
ots, and especially the secret symbols of the Druids, 
alled runic. At a later period they adopted the 
atin alphabet, ornamented in the Gothic fashion, 
hich may still be seen in the old English black 
ater, wg in the modern German alphabet. [Comp. 
wuTHI. 

X. History. — If we set aside the doubtful read- 
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ing of the Capitoline Fasti for the year n.c. 220, 
the first authentic record of events connected with 
German tribes is met with in the accounts of the 
war against the Cimbri and Teutones or Teutoni, for 
the latter were as decidedly Germans as the Cimbri 
were Celts or Cymri. But we have no connected 
history of the German nations until the time of 
Julius Caesar, from whom we learn that in B. c. 72 
the aid of king Ariovistus was called in by the Ar- 
verni and Sequani against the Aedui in Gaul. On 
that occasion Ariovistus crossed the Rhine with an 
army of 120,000 Germans, and subdued the greater 
part of EasternGaul. But he was defeated by Caesar 
in the country of the Sequani, and driven back 
across the Rhine. Caesar himself crossed the same 
river twice, in n.c. 55 and 54, by means of bridges 
but he was not able to maintain himself in Germany 
In s.c. 37, Agrippa transplanted the Ubii, who 
were hard by the Suevi, to the western 
bank of the Rhine, that they might serve there as 
a bulwark against the attacks of the other Ger- 
mans upon Gaul: this plan, however, was not 
always successful; whence Nero Claudius Drusus, 
the step-son of Augustus, in b,c. 12, com- 
menced his expeditions against the Germans from 
the insula Batavorum. During these undertakings 
Drusus advanced as far as the river Albis (£lbe); 
but he was killed by a fall from his horse in n.c. 9. 
The command of his forces was then undertaken by 
his brother Tiberius (afterwards emperor), wlio, as 
well as Domitius Ahenobarbus, was on the whole 
more successful than Drusus; for he actually corm- 
pelled the part of Germany between the Rhenus and 
the Visurgis for a time to submit to the dominion 
of Rome, until after some years, a. p. 9, Arminius, 
prince of the Cherusci, who had lived at Rome and 
was acquainted with the Roman mode of warfare, de- 
feated the Romans in the Teutoburg forest, and pat 
an end to the Roman dominion in that part of Ger- 
many. About the same time Maroboduus, the Mar- 
conannian, held out manfully against the Romans, 
until disturbances in the south obliged them to 
conclude peace. Germanicus, the sun of Drusus, 
who was then sent out to wipe off the disgrace of 
the Roman arms, succeeded in gaining some advan- 
tages over the barbarians, but he was unable to re- 
gain the ascendancy in Western Germany. Scarcely, 
however, had the wars with the Romans terminated, 
than a violent commotion broke out among the Ger- 
mans themselves, in which they lost their ablest chiefs, 
and which caused several German tribes to be trans- 
planted into the Roman dotninion. The consequence 
of these things was, that the Romans now established 
themselves in the south-western parts of Germany. 
During this period, from a. p. 16 to 68, the Aan 
DeccUMATEs were formed on the east of the Upper 
Rhine, and on the north of the Upper Danube. This 
Roman part of Germany was then separated from 
and protected against the rest of the country in the 
north by a wall and a ditch running from the Rhine 
near Cologne to Mount Taunus and the Odenwald, 
and from Lorch to Ratisbon. The great revolt of 
the Batavi in a. p. 70 and 71,in which the Western 
Germans also took part, was followed by repeated 
wars with several German tribes, until at last, in the 
reign of M. Antoninus the philosopher, the great 
Marcomannian war broke out on the Danube; many 
other German tribes joined the Marcomanni, and the 
enemy even advanced into Italy, where they laid 
siege to Aquileia. M. Antoninus had to carry on 
the war arti the end of bis reign, and his suc- 
3383 
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cessor Commodus, in A. p. 180, purchased a peace | bears the name Khawarezm, and have suppesed that 


of the Germans, and gave up the forts which had 
been built along the Danube. Soon afterwards it 
was found that the Roman dominion on the western 
bank of the Rhine also was not safe; for several 
Gennan tribes, especially the Alemanni and Franks, 
harassed Gaul by frequent invasions, until in the end 
Germany poured forth its hosts across the Rhine, the 
Dannbe, and the Alps, conquering Gaul, Italy, Spain, 
and even crossing over into Africa, and establishing 
a new kingdom on the ruins of ancient Carthage. 
This hajpened towards the end of the 5th century; 
while sotuewhat earlier other tribes, such as the An- 
gli, Saxons, and Frisians, had crossed over into Britain, 
and, partly subduing and partly expelling the Celtic 
population, established in this island a new order of 
things, which lasted for upwards of five centuries, 
Nearly the whole of the west of Europe was thus 
governed by Gernian tribes. 

Our chicf authorities among the ancients concern- 
ing the ethnography and geography of Germany are 
Tacitus, especially in his Germania, and Ptolemy, 
Pliny, too, who himself served in Germany (xvi. 1), 
furnishes much valuable information, although his 
great werk in 20 books on the wars of the Romans 
with the Germans is lost. Besides these, Strabo, 
Pytheas, Mratasthenes, Dion Cassius, Velleins Pater- 
culus, Suetonius, and others must be consulted. The 
works of imaderns, especially Germans, are almost 
countless; but the principal ones are Cluverius, Ger- 
mania Antiqua, Lugd. Bat. 1616, fol.; A.B. Wil- 
hehn, Germanien u, seine Bewohner, &c. Naumburg, 
1823; Vou Wersebe, Uber die Volker u. Volker- 
hiindnisse des alten Deutschlands, Hanover, 1825; 
Zeuss, Die Deutschen u. die Nachbarstimme ; 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie; Latham’s Prole- 
gomena and Epilegomena, in his edition of Tacitus’s 
Germania, An able statement of the results at 
which these and other inquirers have arrived is 
contained in the Srd vol. of Forbiger’s Mandbuch 
der alten Geographie, Leipzig, 1848. [L. S.J 
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GERMA’NIA SUPERIOR, [GALLIA, p. 967. 

GERMANICO'POLIS (Tepuarixdrods), a town 
in Bithynia, not far from DPrusa, was in earlier times 
called Helgas or Booscoete (i.e. Bods xoitn, Plin. 
v.40). A-second town of the sane name (though 
Ptol., v. 4. $5, calls it Pepyavdrodts) is mentioned 
in Paphlagonia, not far from Gangra. (Norell. 29.) 
This town, like the one in Bithynia, appears to have 
been named after Germanicns, but none of the coins 
found on its site are older than the reign of M. Au- 
relius. A third Germanicopolis was a town in Tsau- 


ria. (Hierocl. p. 709: Concil. Chaleed. p. 659 ; 


Const. Porphyr. de Them. i. 13.) [L.S.] 
GERMA'NICUM MARE (Peppariads ‘Qeeavds), 
the Gertuan Ovean, the sea between Great Britain 
in the west, and Belgium, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Sweden in the cast. (Plin.iv. 30 ; Ptol. 
li. 3. § 5, viii. 3. § 2, 6. § 2.) [L. S.J 
GERMA'NIL (Pepudvcot, Herod. i. 125), one of 
the three agricultural tribes of the ancient Persians, 
according to Herodotus, There has been much dis- 
pute among the learned who these people were. 
The probability seems to be, that they were con- 


nected with Carmania, now Airman, Agatharchides, | 


indeed, ealls the Carmania of Diodorus (xviii. 6) 
and Strabo (xiv. 723) by the name of Germania 
(Perip. M. E. p. 27). Others, with less probability, 
have connected the Germanii with a people N. of the 
Osus, which was sometimes called Ennan, and now 


they are the real ancestors of the modern Germazs; 
but this is fanciful. (Hammer, Wee Jairt. i 
p. 319; Krusii Archie. i. 2. p 124; Aces-ne. 
Mith. i. p. 278.) [vi 

GERMIHERA, a place in Dacia which, frm: its 
position in the Peutinger Table, must be scarct ie 
in the valley of the Sfaros, possibly at Soisrana, 
where there are ruins. It is the same as the Uer- 
migera of the Geographer of Ravenna, and ibe Zep 
pitipya of Ptolemy (iii. 8. § 8). {E. B. J. 

GERONTHRAE or GERANTHRAE (Pepertcee 
Paus. iii. 21. § 7, 22. § 6; Pepar@pas, Pans. iu 2 
§ 6; Steph. B. s.¢.; Pepér@par, Hieracl. 342. 14. 
Eth. Tepovpryrns), an ancient town of Lacocza sre- 
ated in a commanding position upon the sogth-re> 
ern face of the mountain above the plain «f th 
Eurotas. It is represented by Gheraki a reed 
town of the middle ages, the name of which i: s 
corruption of Geronthrae, while its distance fr: *% 
site of Acriae upon the coast corresponds to the 12) 
stadia mentioned by Pausanias, We learn from the 
same writer that Geronthrae possessed a temple a 
grove of Ares, to whom a yearly festival was ore 
brated, from which women were excluded. Aroaat 
the agora there were fountains of petable water. 
the acropolis stood a temple of Apolla, (Pag & 
22. S$ 6,7; orarda werpiva dy te lepg re tH 
‘AnéAAwvos, Bickh, Jnser. no. 1334.) Oo ue 
northern side of the summit of the citadel av us 
remains of a very ancient wall: the position uf the 
agora is indicated by the fountains of water bore 
down the hill. 

Geronthrae was one of the ancient Achaean ¢>= 
which resisted for a long time the Derian cao ques 
It was at length taken and columised by the >car- 
tans, along with Amyclae and Pharis. In the tm 
of the Roman empire it belonged to the Eh ute 
Lacones. (Paus. iii. 2. § 6, 21. §7,22.§6) 4& 
the beginning of the fourth century of the Canst= 
era it must have been a market-town of som 
portance, since a Greek translation of the elt € 
Diocletian, “ De Pretiis Rerum Venalitm,” has bs 
discovered at Gherdki. In the middle ages it ¥= 
the seat of a bishopric, and one of the meet i:ajertact 
places in the valley of the Eurotas, (Leake, ~~ 
vol, iii, p. 7, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 149, S62; Ew ©. 
Recherches, §c. p. 95; Curtius, Pelopuane sos, tH = 
p. 302.) 

GERONTIS ARX. [Carrtonts Trrrts ] 

GERRHA, GERRHAEI (Tepa, Pepia: Fa 
epSaios), a town and people of Arabia Felix. ca ue 
Persian gulf (Ptol. vi. 7), between the Actscs @ 
the south, and the Themi on the north. Sins 
description is more full and satisfactory than osca- 
“When you have sailed along the coast of Ambs 
2300 stadia (apparently from the mouth af °° 
Persian gulf, to which he assigns a length of 1x" 
stadia), the city of Gerrha lies in a deep gulf. ¥ here 
Chaldaean exiles from Babylon inhabit a salt ceo 
try, having houses built of salt, the walls of Arc. 
when they are wasted by the beat of the san =t 
repaired by copious applications of sea-water. The 
city is distant 200 stadia from the sea. The leo? 


| carriage of goods, especially of spicery, is condarted 


by the Gerrhaeans; Anstobulns, on the caetra7, 
says that they traffic with Babylon by bancs, sm 
then sail up the Euphrates to Thepsicns. sme 
they commence the land-carrisge in all dimet sa” 
(Strab, xvi. p. 766.) Pliny (vi. 32) desersbes t 
a city of 5 miles in circumference, with 8 &*-> 
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built of square blocks of salt. D’Anville first iden- 
tified it with the modern £/-Katif; Niebuhr finds 
its site in the modern Aoneit of the Arabs, called 
Gran by the Persians (Description de [Arabie, 
p. 295). Lastly, Mr. Forster thinks that he has 
discovered the ruins of this once important city “ in 
the East India Company's Chart, seated where all 
the ancient authorities had placed it, at the end of 
the deep and narrow bay at the mouth of which are 
situated the islands of Bahrein.” (Arabia, vol. ii. 
p. 209.) His proofs of this identification are fully 
given (pp. 216—221), and are interesting and plau- 
sible; but exception may be taken to the following 
assertion: “From Strabo we learn that the city of 
Gerrha lay at the bottom of a deep bay; the depth 
of this bay and its geographical position are defined 
ty Pliny: from the shore or extreme recess of the 
Sinus Gerraicas on which the city stood, the Regio 
Attene (manifestly a peninsular district) projected 
at a distance of 50 Roman miles from the opposite 
shure into the Persian gulf.” Now, as Strabo is the 
enly authority for the site of the city, and his de- 
scription is contained in the words diye dé ris 
Seddtrrns Jiaxoclovs cradious ) wéAds, it must be 
aimitted that “the bottom of a deep bay,” “ or 25 
Kwman miles from the open sea,” is a wide deduction 
frem this statement, and the position of “ the exten- 
sive ruins of an ancient city,” marked in the Com- 
pany’s Chart on the coast, is perhaps the strongest 
argument against their identity with the ancient 
Gerrha, which, however, seems to be sufficiently 
oomfipmed by the other evidence cited by Mr. Forster, 
(See also vol. i, p. 197.) [G, W.] 

GERRHAICUS SINUS, mentioned in connection 
with Gerrha ouly by Pliny (vi.32), between the Sinus 
Capeus on the north and the Regio Attene on the 
wath. fArra Vicus.] Identified by Mr. Forster 
sith the modern Gulf of Bahrein in the passages 
ferred to under the last article. (G. W.] 

GERRHUS (Teégsos, Ptol. iii. 5. § 12; Plin. iv. 
'2; Steph. B, s..), a river of Scythia, and region 
wearing the same name, where the tombs of the 
ceythian kings were. (Herod. iv. 19.) This region 
mast have been at a considerable distance up the 
juryathenes, as we are told that forty days’ naviza- 
iam om that river were required before it was arrived 
t. (Herod. iv. 53.) Potocki (Voyage dans les 
iteps & Astrakhan et du Caucase, Paris, 1829, vol. 
pp. 145, 163, 172, 388) has identified this with 
low district below the cataracts of the Dnieper, where 
lke river becomes navigable, and where there are now 
1 fact a mamber of ancient tombs or “tumuli” in 
he neighbourhood of Takmak. (Comp. Schafarik, 
fae. Ale. vol. i. p. 516.) It is difficult to reconcile 
ve description of the courses and confluence of the 
errhus, Panticapes, and Hippacyris with modern 
ography. 

Beyond the Panticapes (Kotiskawoda) was the 
vantry of the nomad Scythians, It is a steppe des- 
tate of wood, and comprehending a space of 14 
vs" journey, in an eastern direction, as far as 
e river Gerrhus, or the steppe of the Nogai. Be- 
wd the river Gerrhus the ruling horde of the 
-sthians who were named “ royal,” first appear. 
jerud. iv. 19.) The Hypacyris is generally con- 
dered to be the same as the AKalantchak.. Ac- 
wiing to Herodotus, the Gerrhus fell into the 
ypuecyris; by which must be understood, not the 
udentehak, but the Outlouk. The course of this 
ver appears clear enough in Pliny and Ptolemy 
_¢.). Pliny agrees with Herodotus in making it 
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the boundary between the Nomad and Royal Scy- 
thians, and with Ptolemy in conducting it finally 
into the Palus Maeotis; the difference anly is, that 
Pliny leads it into the lake Buces, whi. h communi- 
cates with the gulf Conerus and the Palus Maeotis, 
while Ptolemy discharges it considerably to the E. 
of the lake Buges or Byce (Bixn Aluyn). The 
Gerrhus is probably represented by the Moloschnija- 
woda, which forms still a shallow lake or marsh at 
its embouchure. (Comp. Schafarik, Slav. Ale. vol. 
i, p. 270; Rennell, Geog. of Herod. vol. i. pp. 75, 
88, 93, 94.) E.B. J.J 
GERRHUS, GERRHI [Avpanta. 
GERRU'NIUM, a fortress of Phaebates, a district 
of the Dassaretii on the Illyrian border of Mace- 
donia, which was taken and sacked by L. Apustius, 
a Roman officer, detached by Sulpicius, to ravage 
the territory of Philip, in the breaking out of the 
war against that prince. (Liv. xxxi. 27.)  Gerru- 
nium (Gertunium ?) is the same place as the Gen- 
Tus (Ceprovs), a place on the frontier of Dassaretia, 
which Scerdelaidas had taken from Philip, and 
which the latter retook in the second year of the 
Social War (Polyb. v. 108). Gerus (Tepods), men- 
tioned in the same chapter of Polybius, is a different 
place from Gerrunium, which was, probably, lower 
dewn on the valley of the Uzumé than Antipatria 
( Berat), perhaps near the junction of the Usimi and 
Devol. (Leake, Trav. in North. Greece, vol. iii. 
. 327.) [E. B. J.] 
GERULA’TA or GERULA'TIS, a town in Pan- 
nonia, where a Roman frontier garrison was stationed, 
(/t, Ant. p. 247; Not. Imp.) It is identified with 
the modern Carlburg or Oroszvar, and some believe 
it to be the same as the town Xeprdé6ados, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3). (L. 8.] 
GERUNDA (Tepouvda, Ptol. ii. 6. § 70: £th. 
Gerundenses, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a small inland town 
of the Ausetani, in the NE. corner of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the S. side of the river Alba (Ter), 
and on the high road from Tarraco to Narbo Martius. 
Under the Romans it was a civitas Latinorum, be- 
longing to the conventus of Tarraco, It stood on a 
hill near Gerona. (Plin., Ptol., i ce.; Jtin. Ant. 
p. 390; Tab. Peut.; Geog. Rav. iv. 42; Prudent. 
Peisteph. iv. 29, where it is called parva; Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 426.) [P.8.} 
GERU’NIUM (Tepotvtor), a small town or fortress 
of Apulia, not far from Larinum, in which Hannibal 
established his winter-quarters after the campaign 
against Fabius, n.c. 217. The Roman general en- 
camped at Calela in the territory of Larinum, and 
it was between these two places that the action took 
place in which Minucius was defeated hy the Car- 
thaginian general, and saved only by the timely as- 
sistance of Fabius. (Pol. iii. 100 —102, 105, 107; 
Liv, xxii. 18, 24—28.) No subsequent mention of 
Geronium is found in ancient writers: it is termed 
by Livy a “ castellum inops Apuliae” (xxii. 39), and 
was probably always a sinall place. But its name 
(written Geronum) is found in the Tab, Peut., which 
places it 8 M. P. fron Larinam, on a road leading 
from thence to Bovianum; and this distance accords 
with the statement of Polybius (iii. 100), that it 
was 200 stadia (25 M.P.) from Luceria. Its site 
is fixed by local antiquarians at a place still called 
Gerione or Girone, between Casa Calenda and 
Montorto, where a town or village still existed down 
to a late period, and where some ancient retnains 
have been found. This position would appear to be 
rather too near Larinum (from which it is only 4 
3a 4 
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miles); but the evidence of the name is certainly 
strong in its favour. Cluverius is undoubtedly 
wrong in transferring it to Dragonara on the right 
bank of the Fortore, which is above 16 Roman niles 
from Larinum, and about the same distance from 


Luceria, (Cluver, Ital. p. 1213; Romanelli, vol. iii. 
pp. 12—15; Tria, Mem. di Larino, Up. 18—23; 
Biondo, Ital. Illustr. p- 421.) E. H. B.) 


GESDAO or GESDAONE, as it appears in the 
oblique case in the Itin. Jerusalem ; Gascido in the 
Table, which D'Anville read Gadao. The Jerusalem 
Itin. places it on a road from Brigantio (Briancgon) 
to Susa; and it makes 10 M. P. from Brigantium to 
Gesdao, and 9 from Gesdao to Mutatio ad Marte. 
The Antonine lin. makes 18 M. P. from Brigantio 
to Ad Martis, and omits Gesdao. The Table makes 
6 M.P. from Brigantio to Alpis Cottia (Mont Ge- 
nerre), and then 5 M.P. to Gascido, and 8 from 
All these numbers agree 
pretty well, and by following the road from Briancon 
the position thus determined seems to be Cesano or 


Gascido to Ad Martis. 


Sezano. (G. L.J 
GESHUR. 1. A people of the sonth of Palestine, 


reckoned with the Philistines and Canaanites (Josh. 
xiii. 3), apparently contiguous to the Amalekites, 
against whom David made hostile incursions from 
Zildag in the country of the Philistines. (1 Sam. 


xxvii. 8.) 


2. Another Bedouin tribe, on the east of Jordan, 
in the borders of the country occupied by the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, in the land of Bashan (Deut, iii, 
14; Josh. xii. 5, xiii, 11, 13), in all which passages 
they are joined with the Maachathites. They were 


not dispossessed by the Israelites. 


3. Geshur in Syria was apparently distinct from 
It was governed by a petty king 
of its own, to whose protection Absalom fled after | 
the murder of his brother Amnon (2 Sam, xiii. 37, 
38, xiv. 23), his mother Maacah being daughter to 


the last named. 


Talmai, king of Geshur. [G. W.] 


GESOCRIBATE, a place in Gallia, which appears 
in the Table as the termination of a road from Julio- 
mnagus (Angers) throuzh Nantes, Vannes, Sulim, and 
[ But- 
VATEs.] The first part of this name is the same as 


Vorgium. Walckenaer takes it to be Brest. 


the first part of Gesoriacuin. [G. L.] 


GESONIA. Florus (iv. 12) says that Drusus 
established more than fifty forts along the banks of 
the Rhine; and in the next sentence he says, “‘ Bon- 
nam et Gesoniam cum pontibus junxit, classibusque 
Those who think it worth the trouble to 
see What has been said on this corrupt passage may 
consult Duker’s note. The reading Gesonia is very 
doubtful; and it is equally doubtful what the true 
reading is: probably some name ending in cum, so 
.cum pontibus 
Cluverius put Moguntiacum in place of | 
D'Anville is here misled by 


finnavit.” 


that it would be “ Bonnam et G. 
junsit.” 
“ Gesoniam cum.” 
trusting, after his fashion, to resemblance of names. 


He saw on the map a place called Zons, as he has 
it, below Cologne; and “it seems that the name 


Zons preserves some analogy to that of Gesonia.” 

[Grsorntacem.] (G. L.J 
GESORIACUM or BONO'NIA (Boulogne), a 

place on the NW. coast of Gallia. Mela says (iii. 


2): “From the Osisinii the face of the Gallic shore 
iooks to the north, and reaches to the Morini, the re- 
mnotest of the Gallic nations, and it contains nothing 


that is better known than the port Gesorineum ” 


This was the port from which the emperor Claudius 


GESORIACUM. 


in the Antonine Itin. passes from Bagaecurn ( Betsy), 

through Castellum (Cassel) and Tarveona (Tle 

rouenne), to Gesoriacum. The Table has the sare 

road, with the remark that Gesogiacum (Gera 

cum) was then called Bononia. Ptwletusy (i. 8. § 3) 

has “ Gesoriacum, a naval place of the Morn,” te 

tween Portus Itius and the river Tabodas o Ip 

bullas. But Boulogne is south of the Itias, Pacy 

(iv. 16) makes the shortest passage from Gesotinccs 

to Britain to be 50 M. P.; which is too mort » 
D’Anville remarks, whether we measure to diccer © 
to Hythe, where he erroneously supposed that (sear 
landed. But Pliny's measurement is probedlr tax 
to Rutupiae (Richborough), near Sandewa, tho 
the Romans had a fortified post, and whuch was the 
landing-place from Gallia. This would nuke Pisrs 
distance nearer the truth, thouch still too m2 
Gesoriacum i is also the “ Portus Morinorum Britase- 
cum” of Pliny (iv. 23), as appears from his gtar 
the length of ‘Gallia to the Ocean along a lise fra 
the Alpes “ per Lugdunum ad portam Meron 
Britannicum.” There was a district (pagus) rand 
Gesoriacum, named from the town. 

(Ix. 21) states that the Bo-w 
senate voted that a triamphal arch should be erevis 
in honour of the emperor Claudias on the spet fut 
which he sailed to Britain; and if this is trae. 4 ®» 
erected at B, or that was the place where & 
was intended to be erected. D' Annville foilows ote 
writers in supposing that the Pharos or tower *2= 
Caligula erected on this coast, whence he menar¢ 
an invasion of Britain, was at Boulogne (2 
Calig. c.45.) But there is no proof of this, es-°% 
the fact of there having been an old tower at d- 
logne near the sea up to the end of the seventeen: 
century. Eginhard, the biographer of Charlemac. 
speaks of the emperor repairing this tower, snd 
its being an ancient construction. 

Walckenaer (Géog., fc. vol. i. p. 454) observes se 
there is no historical record of the name Gesera=3 
being changed to Bononia; and he presumes si 
Bononia was the name of another part of the ice 
or of a town built on the other side of the port. T= 
conjecture “ is confirmed by a passage of Floras 
12) which no commentator or editor has unde. 
and which has often been spoiled by corruptions > 
or less improbable.” He reads the passage tho: 
“ Bononiam et Gessoriacum pontibus janxit, cisss- 
busque firmavit.”. But he does not say wha: »- 
thority he has for “ Bononia;” and we have oscv! 
(Grsonia] that the other name is uncertain. Ac 
person may see that Florus in this passage is spes- 
ing of the Rhine, and not of the coast. Besides, the 
notion of enumerating among the creat explacs & 
Drusus the making bridges over the Liane, the sca; 
river of Boulogne, is rather ridiculous, Tris » »* 
the only instance in which this laborions geog7s-0e 
has discovered what never existed. He adds wu! 
in the little place called Portel, at the foot of the 54 
of Boulogne, and half s league from the town. toe? 
were discovered, at the beginning of the 17tb ca 
tury, a large wall exceedingly hard, three pieces f 
marble seven feet long, and a sarcophagus of a 622 
piece, well worked; all which he supposes to cata 
his conjecture. 

Bononia is named Oceanensis on a medal of Co 
stans, to distinguish it from the Bonunia of [rat 
At this time the name Bononia was protubly the ec-r 


‘pame used; and so Ammianus calls it (xx #4 2! 


Zosimus (vi. 2), who, however, speaks of 1 a5 401) 


embarked for Britain, (Saet. Claud.¢.17.) A road | of Lower Germania, though he knew it was @ 
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coast, Constantine passed over from Britain to | which no doubt marks the site of the ancient Geba, 
Bononia, and this was probably the regular landing- | situated as it is on the direct road between Michmash 
place from Britain since the time of Claudius. It | and Jerusalem. (See Jsaiah, x. 28, 29.) Ramah and 
appears, indeed, as the naval station on this coast, | Gibeah of Saul were not in the line of march of the 
for Caransius was set over the fleet at Bononia to | invading army from the north, but from their con- 
protect the Belgic and Armoric shore against the | tiguity to it naturally shared in the panic. Gibeahb 
Franks and Saxons, (Entrop. ix. 21.) then must be songht to the west of the modern 
There are no Roman buildings at Boulogne. The | Jeba', and on the direct Nablouse road; and there is 
tower, already mentioned, is entirely gone. It was | a remarkable conical hill, conspicuous from Jerusalem, 
no doubt a Roman work. Within the present cen- | close to the high road, about the stated distance 
tury Roman medals and tombs have been discovered | from the city, which appears to have been occupied 
st Boulogne, and other remains.. [G. L.] by an ancient city, as its modern name indicates, 
GESSORIENSES, a civitas Latina, in the con- | Accordingly, in consistency with the above notices, 
ventas of Tarraco and the province of Hispania | though inconsistently with himself, Dr. Robinson 
Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. 8. 4.) Ukert conjectures | decides for Twleil-el-Féll (more properly Tell-el- 
that their city stood in the district between the | /il/) as the representative of Gibeah of Saul. ( 7'he- 
Sicoris and Nucaria, where inscriptions and coins ical Review, vol. iii. p. 645.) [G. W.] 
have been found bearing the names Ansonensis| GIBEON (LXX. Ta€ady: Eth. Ta€awveirns), 
and Jeasoxexsis. (Muratori, Nov. Thes. p. 1021, | the metropolis and royal city of the Hivites, strongly 
me. 2,3; Spon. Mise. Erud. Ant. p. 188; Cellar, | fortified; whose inhabitants, having deceived the 
Not. Orb, vol. i. pp. 118, 119; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. | Israelites under Joshua, were allowed to live under 


p 452.) [P.8.] bondage, with their fellow-citizens in Chephirah, 
GETAE. [Dacta.] Beeroth, and Jirjath-jearim : together with which, it 
GETHSE’MANE. [Jervsacem.] was assigned to the tribe of Benjamin. (Josd. ix., x. 


GEVI'NI (Pyovwol), mentioned by Ptolemy as a | 2, xviii. 25.) It was a priestly city (Josh. xxi. 17), 
population of European Sarmatia (iii. 5. § 24) lying | which may account for the tabernacle being placed 
to the north of the Carpiani, and the south of the | there, prior to its removal to the temple prepared 
Bedini (Bede0!). Buchowinia is as likely a place | for it at Jerusalem. (1 Chron, xvi. 1, 37—40, xxi. 
as any for these Gevini. The name of this locality | 29; 2 Chron.i. 2—6; 1 Kings, viii.4,&c.) “ Jo- 
is generally deduced from Buch— Beech-tree, so that | sephus, in one place, gives the distance of Gabaon 
it=nthe land of the beeches. But the word Buch is | from Jerusalem at 50 stadia, and in another at 40 
German; whereas Buchowinia is Slavonic, Now if | stadia. (2B. J. ii. 19. § 1, Ant. vii. 11.§7.) Ense- 
we allow ourselves to suppose the root gevin to be a | bius places Gibeon 4 Roman miles west of Bethel, 
geographical term (i.e. the name of a tract of land), | while the corresponding article of Jerome sets it at 
we have a better derivation. No habit is commoner | the same distance on the east. (Onomast. s. v. Ta- 
with the Slavic populations than to prefix to a | €auv.) The text of Jerome is here probably cor- 
noun denoting a locality the preposition po (bo)== | rupted.” (Robinson, Bib, Res. vol. ii. p. 137, n. 2.) 
on. Hence Po-morania is the country on the sea: | Its site is fixed by Josh, x. 10,11, where the 
a population on the Elbe (in Slavonic, Laba) was | Philistines, on their rout at Gibeon, retreat to the 
ealled the Po-labingi. As examples of this kind | plain by Bethoron. (Comp. Joseph. B.J. ii. 19. § 1.) 
may be multiplied, the hypothesis that the Buchow- | Accordingly, on the camel-road between Jaffa and 
iwia@ is the country of the population on the Gevin | Jerusalem, by way of Lydda and the two Bethorons, 
(po-gevin) becomes allowable. [R. G. L.] we find a modern village named el-Jib, situated on 

GEZER (Ta(ép), mentioned in Josh. xvi. 10 as a | a rocky eminence, and exhibiting traces of an ancient 
city of the Philistines, tributary to the Israelites of | city. It is distant from Jerusalem about 2} hours, 
the tribe of Ephraim. (Comp. Judges, i. 29.) It was | by the nearest route, which would equal 60 stadia. 
taken and burnt by Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and | It has a fine fountain of water, which discharges 
given to his son-in-law Solomon, who rebuilt it. | itself into a cave excavated so as to form a large 
(1 Kings, ix. 15—17.) In the last passage it is | subterranean reservoir, near which are the remains 
joined with Bethoron the nether, with which it also | of another open reservoir, about 120 feet in length 
cecurs in Josh. xvi. 3, where the order shows that | by 100 in breadth, doubtless intended to receive the 
it was situated between Bethoron and the coast. | superfluous waters of the cavern. (Robinson, Bib. 
Consistently with this, Gazer or Gazara is placed by | Hes, vol. ii. pp. 136—138.) This may be the Pool 
Eusebius and St. Jerome 4 miles north of Nicopolis | of Gibeon (2 Sam. ii, 13), called in Jeremiah “ the 
[Esmavus, 2.) (Onomast. s.v.) It is probably iden- | great waters in Gibeon” (xli. 12). [G.W.j 
ueal with the Gadaris of Strabo, in the neighbourhood | GIBLITES. [Brstos.} 
of Jamnia, otherwise called Gadara. (Reland, Palaest, GIFIL (Jornand. de Get. 22; Gilpit, Geog. Rav.), 

p 434. 678—680.) [G. W.] a river of Dacia, which has not at present been iden- 

GIBEAH (LXX. Pa€ad: Eth. Ta8afirys), called — tified. [E. B. J.) 
also Gibeah of Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 2) and Gibeah | GIGLIUS (7d PiyAvey Boos, vulgo Tiyor), a 
of Saul (1 Sam. xi, 4), Ta8abcaotAn by Josephus, | mountain in the interior of Cyrenaica. (Ptol. iv. 3. 
who in one place states its distance 30 stadia from | § 20.) [P.S.] 
Jerusalem (B. J. y. 2. § 1) and in another only 20; GIGO'NIS PROM. (Piyers &xpa, Etym. Mag. 
(Ant. v. 2. § 8). It obtained a bad notoriety in | s. v. Hyorls, Ptol. iii. 13, § 23), a promontory von 
very early times, in the matter recorded in Judges, | the coast of the Crossaea, in Macedonia, with a 
xix. xx., which resulted in its entire destruction. It | town Giconus (Tiyeres, Steph. B.), to which the 
was the native place of Saul. (1 Sam. x. 26, xi. 4.) | Athenian force, which had been employed against 
It was obviously nigh to Ramah (Judges, xix. 13), Perdiceas, marched in three days from Beraea. (Thuc. 
and on the high road to Nablouse between Jerusalem | i. 61.) It appears, from the order of the names in 
and Ramah. (Comp. Joseph. B. J. 4 ¢.) This makes | Herodotus (vii. 123), that it was to the S. of Cape 
aguinst its identity with the modern village of Jeba’, | Aencium, the great Aaraburnu; hence its situation 
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was nearly that of Cape Apanomi. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. iii, p. 452.) LE. B. J.J 

GIGONUS. — [GiGexts Prom.) 

GIGURRE [Asteres.] 

GIHON, [iervsacen.] 

GILBOA MONS (TeA€ove dpos), a low mountain 
district to the south-east of the plain of Esdraclon, 
situated in the tribe of Issachar, infamous for the 
defeat of the Israclites under Saul and Jonathan, by 
the Philistine hosts. (1 Sam. xxviii. 4, xxxi.) From 
this fact thev are called dpy adAoptAwy (alienize- 
narnuin montes) by Eusebius, who places then six 
Indes from Seythopolis, where a large village named 
Gelbus (TedA@ous) existed in his day. ‘This village 
still exists, under the name of Je/ién, and serves to 
identify the mountain tract which it ocenpies as the 
Mount Gilboa of Scripture. The road froin Beisan 
(Seythopulis) to Jenin passes near this village, and 
over the mountains. (Robinson, Bib. Hes. vol. ili. 
pp. 157,170.) The village of J/clhun, however, “ lies 
south of Takooah, on the western dechivity of Mount 
Gilboa, and not on the east side, as it is marked in 
Robinson's map.” (Dr. Schultz, in Willis, ‘oly 
City, vol. i. p. 469.) (u. W.] 

GILEAD, [Patarstina.]} 

GILGAL (Tadyada, LNNX.; PoAyav and Padyde, 
Euvels.), the first station of the Israelites after 
crossing the Jordan, and, therefore, between Jericho 
and that river, “in the east border of Jericho.” 
(Josh. iv. 19.) It was here that the twelve stones 
taken out of the bed of the Jordan were depesited, 
that the first passover was celebrated in the promised 
Jand. and the ordinance of cireaincision renewed, 
froin whieh Iast cireamstance the place derived its 
name,‘ This day have | rolled away the reproach 
of Egypt from eff you ; wherefore, the name of the 
place is called Gilyal (i.e. rod/ing) unto this day.” 
(¥. 9.) It seems to have been the head-quarters of 
Joshua daring the subjugation of the land (ix. 6, 
x. 6. 43), and was probab.y invested with a sacred 
character from that time forward : for there Samuel 
judged, in his annual cirenit (1 Sam. vi. 16); there 
he publicly inaugurated the kingdom (xi. 14, 15); 
and there he commanded Sint to await his arrival, 
When he should come to offer sacrifice (x. 8. xiii. 4, 
&e.). According to Eusebins, it was 2 miles from 
Jericho (Ononutst. 8. t.); but Josephus, with greater 
show of accuracy, places it 10 stadia from Jericho, 
and 50 from the Jordan (Ant. v. 1.84). It was 
a desert place in the thine of Eusebius, but regarded 
with great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
country. No teaces of an ancient city can now be 
discovered between the site of Jericho, which is 
clearly identiticd, and the river. It may be doubted 
Whether the Gilgal mentioned in 2) Kings, ii. 1, 
where there was a schvol of the prophets (iv. 38), is 
Klentical with the one above noticed. Eusebius 
alindes to another in the vicinity of Bethel (+. v.), 
Whose site is still marked by the large modern village 
of Jilgilis, to the left of the Nablis road, about 2 
hours north of Bethel. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vel. iii. 
B1,82.) This is possibly the Gileal mentioned in 
Deut, xi, 29, 80, in the vicinity of Mounts Ebal and 
Geriziin; a notabte difficulty, which Easebius and 
St. Jerome prepose to solve by transterring these 
mountains te the banks of the Jordan. Another 
modern villaze of the satne maine near the coast, a 
little south of Antipatris, seeins to indicate the site 
of a third town of the same name. Dr, Kehinsen 


thinks Chat “the Gilzal of Nedemiah, sii, 29 and | 


of b Mace. ix. 2 ay be referred to the place so 


GLANUM. 
called in the western plain, near Antipatris. (FA 
ies, vol. ii. p. 287. n. 3.) (a. W.5 

GILIGAMMAE (TeAcydupar, Herad. iv. 169; 
MAcyauSai, Steph. B. 8. 2.), a Libyan pe pie, whe 
dwelt originally on the N. coast of Libya, W. of the 
ADYRMACHIDAE, as far as the island of Apbraisas, 
W. of the port of Cyrene; but were afterwards paused 
back by the Greek settlers to tbe inner pac> ¢ 
Marmarica and Cyrenaica. (P.S)} 

GINDANES (Pivdaves or Purdaves), a Livras 
people, who dwelt W. of the Macag, and S of te 
Tripolis in the Regio Svrtica; and of whose castozs 
some curious particulars are given by Hereétus 
(iv. 176; Steph. B. s. ¢.). PER) 

GINDARUS (Tirdapos), a city of the Stman c+ 
trict of Cyreuestica ; an acropolis, and rem d 
rubbers, according to Strabo (p. 751.) Preaz, 
however, places a city of this name in the ¢-t=% 
of Seleucis (v. 15). (07. Wy 

GIR FL.; GIRA METROPOLIS. [Lisra} 

GIRBA. [Mexixx.] 

GIRGASHITES (Tepyecaio:), one of the sera 
idolatrous nations descended from Canaan (Gam 1 
16), and dispossessed by the children ef bre 
(Josh. xxiv. 11). They do not occur in the ists 5 
Exodus, iii. 8,17, or Deuteronomy, xx. 17; pt is 
there any indication of their position in Palsestre 
Dr, Wells suppeses them to hare been a faculs 
the tribe of the Hivites; as in nine ont of ten pos 
where the nations of Canaan are reckoned thet at 
omitted, while in the tenth, where they ar > 
serted, the Hivites are omit:ed. (G. W.; 

GIRGIRI M. (7d Pipyips ff Pipyepis spor). s 
mountain of Libya Interior, above the Recie Soca. 
containing the sources of the river Cixrra (Po. 
iv. 6. §$ 11,17.) tis probably the Muns Grr & 
Pliny (v. 5) and the Grattanum Co.us of Be 
rodotus. tho 

GITANAE, a town of Epirus, described br Lot 
as being near Corevra, and about 10 miles from the 
coast. (Liv. xlii. 38.) It is not mentioned br att 
other ancient writer, and it has therefore teen o@- 
jectured that the word is a corrupt form of Cosa 
which Ephorus spoke of as a place in Epirus o%- 
nised by the Clazomenii, (Steph. B. a. ¢. Xivor: 
Leake, Northern vol. i. p. 76.) 

GITTITES (Pe@aios), the ethnic of Gath. (23m 
vi. 10, 11, xxi. 19.) [Gata. 

GLANDIMA’RIUM, [GatLagcta} 

GLANIS. (Ciants.} 

GLANNIBANTA, in Britain, the form im te 
Notitia of Clanoventum, [Craxoventem. ] (RGL | 

GLANUM (PAovdy: Eth. Glanicus), 3 a o 
the five towns which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 15) mean 
in the country of the Salyes in Gallia Narbereo 
Pliny (iii. 4) enumerates it among the Oppal Le 
tina of Narbonensis, and calls it Glanum Lint. 4 
name due, as it is supposed, to Livius Druses. ¥5 
settled a colony here about Bc. 4. Giana 5 
placed in the Antonine Itin. on a road from Cste 
(Cavaillon) to Arelate (Arles): it is 16 M. P. free 
Cabellio to Glanum, and 12 from Glanum to En 
ginum. [Ernacinum.] The Table has the scr 
route and the same names, —but it makes 12 MP. 
from Cabellio to Glanum, and & from dilanam 
Ernaginum ; and these distances apiear tc 
correct. Glanum is the village of St Arne, v2.3 
is proved by an inscription foumd there with te 
words “ Reipnbticae Glanicorum” on it, Tie eat 
site of Glanum is above a niile sogth of X fers 
near which there are at present, in a goad stat f 


GLAPHYRAE. 


tion, a Roman mausoleum, and also a Roman 
triumphal arch, which are engraved in several works, 
( Mem. de TAcad, tom, vii. p. 263; Millin, Voyage 
dans les Départ. Méridionaur, tom, iii, p. 394. 
pl. 63. fig. 1.) 

The triumphal arch is much damaged. The lower 
part contains eight columns, two on each side of the 
arch, or four on each front; and four bas-reliefs 
without inscriptions; the figures, which are above 
six feet high, represent captives chained, men and 
wonen ; only two heads are entire. A garland of 
leaves and fruits, sculptured with great skill, orna- 
ments the archivolt. In the intercolumniations 
there are the remains of consoles, which, it is sup- 
peed, supported statues. The building, which is 
called a mausoleum, is about 60 feet high, resting on 
a square base formed of large stones, and consisting 
of three stories or stages. The lowest is a qua- 
drangular stylobate, on the upper part of each face 
of which is a bas-relief The next stage, which is 
also square in the plan, has four open faces, and 
fated pillars engaged, with Corinthian capitals. 
The third stage rests on a circular basement, above 
which are ten fluted columns with Corinthian ca- 
pitals, surmounted by an entablature, above which 
iw a kind of dome. This third stage is a kind of < 
little temple, with open spaces between the columns, 
The friezes and the archivolts are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, There were two male figures in this 
little termple clothed with the toga, which used to 
rest against the columns, where they had fallen or 
been thrown down. They have been set again on 
their buse, and the heads have been restored ; but, 
as generally happens, the heads make a miserable 
cotrast with the rest of the figures. It is generally 
supposed that this building is a tomb, though some 
writers deny it, But it has the following inscription, 
as reported in a recent work: SEX. L. M. IVLTEI 
C.F. PARENTIBVS. SVEIS. The three names appear 
to be Sextus, Lucius, and Marcus named Julii; and 
the c. F. signify “curaverunt faciendum.” It is, 
therefore, clearly a monumental building. On Italian 
sepalehral inscriptions “ fecerunt” or “ fecit” is the 
canmon expression; but “faciendum curaverunt” 
also occurs. (Fabretti, Jnscr, Ant., &c., Romae, 1699, 
p. 358, &e.) Perhaps some careless copier of the 
inwription has put the c, before the F. It is a con- 
clasion of some French writers, which must be 
rejected, that the Julii who erected this monument 
were connected by blood or alliance with the Roman 
Julii, Some even conclude that it was erected in 
henour of the dictator Caesar and of Augustus. They 
further conclude, without their premises, that it was 
erected in the first century of the Christian aera, 
ami that the has-reliefs represent the conquests of 
Caesar in Gallia. It was usual for Galli to take 
the names of their Roman patrons; and these Julii 
taay be Galli whose ancestors had received some 
favour from the dictator, and probably the Roman 
citizenship. The style of the edifice certainly shows 
that it does not belong to a late period of the empire; 
and that is all that we can say. 

A silver coin of Glanum is mentioned, with the 
stamp of Massilia and the legend TAavucwy, from 
which we may conclude that this place was at some | 
titne dependent on Massilia. (D'Anville, Notice, &c.; 
Walckenaer, Géog., &e. vol. ii, p. 214; Ukert, Gallien, 
p. 435; Richard et Hocquart, Guide du Voyageur, 
&-.) [G. LJ 

GLA'PHYRAE (TAagupal), a town of Thessaly, | 
mentioned by Homer along with Boebe and Lvlcos | 
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(11. ii. 712; comp. Steph. B. s. 0.), but of which the 
name does not subsequently occur. Leake con- 
jectures that it is represented by the Hellenic ruins 
situated upon one of the hills above the modern vil- 
lage of Kdprena, between Boebe and ITolcos. The 
entire circuit of the citadel on the summit of the hill 
may be traced, and on its lower side part of the wall 
is still standing. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 432.) 

GLAUCANITAE, or GLAUSAE (TAavuxayirat, 
or FAavoai, Arrian, v.20), the name of a people 
conquered by Alexander during his Indian expedi- 
tion. They appear to have lived near the banks of the 
Hydaspes. Alexander gave their country to Porus, 
Arrian says that the name is written Glaucanicae 
by Aristobulus, and Glausae by Ptolemy. =[ V.] 

GLAUCONNE'SUS. [Evsoxa, p. 872, a.] 

GLAUCUS (TAab«eos). There are no less than 
four rivers of this name in Asia Minor: 1. A tribu- 
tary of the Phasis in Colchis, now called Tchorocsou. 
(Strab. xi. p. 498; Plin, vi. 4.) 2. One of the two 
small rivers by the union of which the Apsorrhus or 
Acampzis, in Pontus, is formed. (Ptol. v. 6. § 7.) 
3. A tributary of the Maeander in Phrygia, not far 


from Eumeneia. (Plin.v. 29.) There are coins 


with the name of this river. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p- 157.) 4. A river in Lycia, on the frontier of 
Caria, which empties itself into the bay of Telmissus, 
whence that bay is sometimes called Sinus Glaucus. 
(Plin. vi. 29; Quint. Smyrn, Posthom. iv. 6, foll.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 651.) The modern name of the bay 
is Makri. Steph. B. mentions a dju0s PAatwov, 
which was probably a place on the banks of the 


river. [L. S.J 
GLAUCUS, a river of Achaia. [Acitata, p. 
13, b.] 


GLESSARIA INSULA. [Avsreravia.] 

GLINDITIONES, a people or town of Illyricum 
(Plin. iii. 22), probably represented by Lyubinge in 
the Herzegowina. (E. B. J. 

GLISAS (TAleas or PAleoas; Eth. PAurdyrios), 
an ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer in 
the same Jine with Plataea (/1. ii. 504), and cele- 
brated in mythology as the place where the Epigoni 
fought against the Thebans, and where the Argive 
chiefs were buried who fell in thé battle. (Paus. i. 
44. § 4, ix. 5. § 13, ix. 8. § 6, ix. 9. § 4, ix. 19, 
§ 2.) Pausanias, in his description of the road from 
Thebes to Chalcis, says that Glisas was situated be- 
yond Teumessus, at the distance of seven stadia from 
the latter place; that above Glisas rose Mount Hy- 
patus, from which flowed the torrent Thermodon, 
(Paus. ix. 19. § 2.) Strabo (ix. p. 412) places it 
on Mt. Hypatus, and Herodotus (ix. 43) describes 
the Thermodon as flowing between Glisas and Ta- 
nagra. Leake identifies Glisas with the ruins on the 
bank of the torrent of Platandli, above which rises 
the mountain of Siamatd, the ancient Hypatus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 250.) 

GLOTA. [Ctrora. 

GLYCYS LIMEN. [Acneron, p. 19, a] 

GLY’PPIA or GLY'MPILA (TAuxwia, Paus. iii. 
22. § 8), a village of Laconia, situated near the 
frontiers of Argolis, Glyppia is the name in Pau- 
sanias, who simply describes it as situated in the in- 
terior above Marius. It appears to be the same 
place as the fortress called TAvpsqweis by Polybius, 
wro places it near the borders of the Argeia and 
Laconia, and who relates that the Messenians were 
defeated here in B.c. 218 by the Spartans, when 
they were endeavouring, by a round-about march 
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from Tegea, to penctrate into the southern valley of 


the Enrotas, (Velvb. v. 20.) It is also mentioned 


on another occasion by Polybius (iv. 36). The an- 
cient town is probably represented by the Hellenic 
remains at Lympiade, which is prebably a corruption 
of the ancient name. The district south of Lym- 
ptéda is called O'lympo-khoria, which name would 
seem to indicate that one of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood bore the name of Olympus in ancient 
times. Leake indeed conjectures that PAvuria was 
the ancient local form of ‘OAvuria, and consequently 
that Lympidda and O'lympo-khoria may both origi- 
nate in the same ancient name Olympia having the 
local form of Glympia. (Boblaye, Recherches, ge. 
p. 362; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 362 ; Curtius, 
J'cloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 303.) 

GNOSUS, GNOSSUS. [Cxosvs.] 

GOBAEUM (Té8air &xpor), is placed by Ptolemy 
(ii. 8. § 1) in Gallia Lugdunensis, and it is the 
inost western part of Gallia. D’Anville concludes 
that it is Finistére or Mahé, commonly called 
Pointe St. Mathicu. It is certainly some point 
between the Pointe de Penmarche and the place 
where the French coast turns east. Gossellin and 
others make it the cape on which stands the light 
of Audierne, and which terminates on the east the 
road of Gob-estan. In such a case as this the name 
helps to a probable conclusion, {G. L.] 

GOBANNIO,in Britain, mentioned in the 12th Iti- 
nerary, probably —=Aber-garenny in Wales, [R.G.L.] 
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lying between the pass and Gomphi, and then Gan 
pli itself, B.c. 198. The possession of this place 
was of great importance to Flamininus, since it s- 
cured him a communication with the Armbracaa 
gulf, from which he derived his supplies. The rote 
from Gomphi to Ambracia is described by Livy as 
very short but extremely diffeult. The captar: 
Gomphi was followed by the surrender of the towns 
named Argenta, Pherinum, Thimarum, Lime. 
Stimo, and Lampsus, the position of which is cure 
uncertain. (Liv. xxxii. 14, 15.) When Athanaz 
revolted from Philip in B.c., 189, he marchei ine 
their country by the above-mentioned pass, bot ¥2s 


obliged to retire with heavy loss, (Lav. xxxvin. 2) 
There can be no doubt that it was by the same 
route that the Roman consul Q. Marcias Phiiitpas 


marched from Ambracia into Thessaly in B. c. 159. 
(Liv. xliv. 1.) In the campaign between Caesir 
and Pompey in b. c. 48, the inhabitants of Gorph, 
having heard of Caesar's repulse at Dyrrhachiax, 
shut their gates against him, when be arrived at the 
place from Aeginium ; but he took the place by =- 
sault in a few hours. Caesar, in bis account ¢ 
these events, describes Gomphi as the © first town 
Thessaly to those coming from Epirus.” (Coa 
Pip : iii. 80; Appian, B. C. i. 64; Dion Case. xii 
ol. 

The Greek geographer Meletins placed Gomphi & 
Stagus, but, from an inscription found at Stogus, 2 
is clear that this is the site of Aeginium. [ Att 


GOGANA (fwyava, Arrian, Jnd. c, 38), a small | nium.) Leake, however, has shown that Gerjai 
place on the coast of Persis, to which the fleet of is represented by Episkopt, which is the naxx / 
Nearchus came, at the mouth of a small stream or | an uncultivated height lying along the left bazk of 
torrent called the Areon. It is now called Konkin. | the Bliiri, at a distance of two or three miles fram 


(Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 385.) [V.] 
GOGARE NE (Peryapnr)), a canton of Armenia, 
which Strabo (xi p. 528) places to the N. of the 
Cyrus, It is the satne as the Armenian Aoukar or 
Kowkarkh, and is represented by the modern 
Akhaltskhai, lying between Guria, Jmiretia, Geor- 
gia, aud the river Jordk, St. Martin (Mém. sur 
f Armenie, vol. i, p. 81) corrects the reading 'Q6a- 
pnvol in Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) into Parya- 
pnvol. (E. B. J.) 

GOLGI (PoAyol: Eth. Péayios, Todyia, Tod- 
“ynis, Steph. B.), a town of Cyprus, famous for the 
worship of Aphrodite (Theecr. xv. 100; Lycophr. 
589; Catull. xxxvi. 15, Nupt. Pel. et Thet. 96), 
which, according to legend, had existed here even 
before its introduction at Paphos by Agapenor. 
(lausan vill. 5. § 2.) The town is mentioned by 
Hliny (v. 35); but its position is not known. (En- 
gel. Aupros, vol. i. p. 145, vol. ii. p. 81.) [E.B.J.] 

GOLGOTHA MONS, [Jenvsatem.] 

GOLOE, [Canyie.] 

GOMVHI (Teéupor, Strab. ix. p. 437; Steph. B. 
s.v.: Eth. Pougés, Toupevs, Gomphensis), a town 
of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, situated upon a tributary 
of the Peneius, and near the frontiers of Athamnania 
and Dol»pia, Its position made it a place of histori- 
cal importance, since it guarded two of the chief 
jisses into the Thessalian plains; * that of Musdkt, 


| 





the mountains. On this height there are etiil some 
remains of the ancient town. The modern nave 
owing to the fact of Gomphi having been a babes 
ric in later times. (Hierocl. p. 642.) Leake paces 
Pheca at a small village called Bletzi, maiwar te- 


tween the hill of Episkopt and the pass of Ports 


distant two tiles, which was the exit from Dolopia, | 


and the pass of Portes, at a distance of four iniles, 
which led into Athamania, and through that pro- 
Vinee to Ambracia.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 521.) In the war against Philip, Amynander, 
king of the Athatnanes, in co-operation with the Ro- 
man consul Flamininus, having descended from the 
latter pass (“* Fauces angustae, quae ab Athamania 
Thessiliam dirimunt”), first tuok Pheca, a town 


(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 519. seq.) 
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GO'NGALAE. [Lrsya.] 

GO'NGYLUS. [Sevvasta. 

GONNO-CONDYLON. [Coxprton.] 

GONNUS or GONNI (Péeros, Herod., Sob; 
Tovvo:, Polyb., Steph. B.: Eth. Pévries, al-o Peeret. 
Tovaras, Steph. B. 4. ¢.), an ancient town of te 
Perrhaebi in Thessaly, which derived its name. s- 
cording to the later Greek critics, from Gonpeos, 
mentioned in the Hiad, (/Lii. 748; Stepd. Bee 
Fovvoi.) Its position made it one of the mat m- 
portant places in the north of Thessaly. It sted 
on the northern side of the Peneins, near the entrance 
of the only two passes by which an enemy can pee- 
trate into Thessaly from the north. The ceicbrai=t 
vale of Tempe begins to narrow at Gonni; ami tor 
pass across Mt. Olympus a little to the west of 
Tempe leads into Thessaly at Gonni. It wa: by 
the latter route that the army of Nerxes enter 
Thessaly. (Herod. vii, 128, 173.) The posinar of 
Gonni with respect to Teinpe is clearly abowa by 





GONOESSA. 


the numerous passages in which it is mentioned by 
Livy. After the battle of Cynoscephalae, in B. c. 
197, Philip fled in haste to Tempe, but halted a 
day at Gonni, to receive such of his troops as might 
have survived the battle. (Liv. xxxiii, 10; Polyb. 
xviii. 10.) In the war against Antiochus, in B. c. 
191, when the king, having marched from Deme- 
trias, had advanced as far north as Larissa, a portion 
of the Roman army under the command of App. 
Claudius marched through the pass across Mt. Olym- 
pas, and thus arrived at Gonni, On this occasiun 
Livy says that Gonni was 20 miles from Larissa, 
and describes it as situated “ in ipsis faucibus saltus 
que Tempe appellantur.” (Liv. xxxvi. 10.) In 
n.C. 171 st was strongly fortified by Perseus; and 
when this monarch retired into Macedonia, the Ro- 
man consu) Licinius advanced against the town, but 
found it impregnable. (Liv. xlii. 54, 67.) Gonni 
dces not occur in history after the wars of the Ro- 
mans in Greece, but it is mentioned by Strabo (ix. 
p. 440; Ptol. iii. 13. § 42), 

The site of Gonni is fixed by Leake at a place 
called Lykéstomo, or the “Wolf's Mouth,” in the 
vale of Derelf, at the foot of a point of Mt. Olympus, 
aboat a mile from the Peneius. Here are some re- 
mains of a Hellenic city, mixed with other ruins of 
a later date. It would therefore appear that the 
town of Lycostromium (Avxoorduiov), which occurs 
in Byzantine history as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury (Cantacuz. ii. 28, iv. 19), was built upon the 
ale of Gonni. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 388.) 

GONOESSA, GONUSSA. Vrs cirg 

GOPHNA (Péqva, Joseph. ; Fodpva, Ptol.), a town 
of Palaestine, situated in the country of Benjamin. 
It gave its name to one of the ten toparchies (To- 
mrixh towapxia, Joseph. B. J. iii. 3. § 5; “ to- 
yarchia Gophnitica,” Plin. y. 14). Josephus reckons 
it second in importance to Jerusalem, and usually 
juins it with Arcahatta. It was one of four cities 
taken by Cassius and reduced to slavery (Ant. xiv. 
tl. § 2), but restored to freedom by a decree of 
Marcus Antonius, after the battle of Philippi 
(12. §$ 2,3). It was taken by Vespasian in his 
last campaign in Palaestine (B. J. iv. 9. § 9), and, 
as Titus marched on Jerusalem by way of Caesareia 
and Samaria, he passed through Gophna (v. 2. § 1). 
Eusebins makes it the @dpayé Bérpvos, Vallis Botri, 
or Exhool of Holy Scripture, — its name being iden- 
tical in signification, — (from }D3, @ vine), which 
proves the fertility of the place in his days. He places 
it 15 miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablouse), in near agreement with the Peutinger 
Tables, which state the distance at 16 miles. The 
site is still marked by an inconsiderable Christian 
village, retaining its ancient name unchanged, pro- 
nounced by the natives Jufna. It is situated in a 
eep basin formed by the concurrence of several 
valleys, and surrounded on all sides by hills. Con- 
siderable traces of the Roman road between this town 
aml Jerusalem, are to be seen to the south of the vil- 
lage. The soil around is remarkably fertile, and its 
grapes are celebrated throughout the country. (Ro- 
binson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 77—79.) [G.W.] 

GO'RDIUM (Tépdiov), a town of Bithynia, a little 
to the north of the river Sangarius, was in later times 
called Juliopolis, This city must have been of con- 
siderable antiquity, having been the residence of the 
ancient Phrygian kings; but in the time of Strabo 
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enlarged in the time of Augustus under the name of 
Juliopolis, and thenceforth it continued to flourish for 
several centuries. (Strab. dc. p. 574; Polyb. £xii. 
20; Liv. xxxviii. 18; Plin. v. 42; Ptol. v. 1. § 14.) 
In the time of Justinian it had suffered from the in- 
undations of the river Scopas, and was therefore re- 
paired by that emperor. (Procop, de Aed. v. 4.) 
Gordium is celebrated in history as the scene of 
Alexander's cutting the famous Gordian knot, This 
adventure took place in the acropolis of the town, 
which had been the palace of king Gordius. (Arrian, 
Anab, i. 29, ii. 3; Q. Cart. iii. 1, 12; Justin, xi. 
7.) [L. 8.] 
GORDIUTI’CHOS (Lop8iov reixos), a town in 
Caria, one day’s march from Antioch. (Liv. xxxviii. 
13.) Steph. B. says that it was founded by Gor- 
dius, a son of Midas, whence it must once have be- 
longed to Phrygia. [L. 8. 
GORDYE'NE, GORDYE’NL [Consens] 
GORGON or URGO (Pop ydvy, Ptol. iii. 1. § 
78: Gorgona), a small island in the Tyrrhenian 
sea, between the coast of Etruria and Corsica, and 
distant about 20 miles from the mainland. Its 
name is written Urgo by Pliny and Mela; but 
Rutilius, who describes it in his poetical itinerary, 
calls it Gorgon, and this form is confirmed by the 
authority of Ptolemy (/. c.), as well as by its modern 
name of G (Plin. iii. 6. 8.12; Mel. ii. 7. 
§ 19; Rutil. /éin.i.515.) It is a small island, only 
about 8 miles in circumference, but elevated and 
rocky, rising abruptly out of the sea, which renders 
it a conspicuous object from a distance. Between 


it and the port of Livorno is the islet of Meloria, 
a mere , Which is supposed to be the Maenaria 
of Pliny. LE. H. B.} 


GO'RGYLUS. [Laconta.]} 

GORNEAS, a fortress in the north of Armenia 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 45), which D'Anville identifies with 
Khorien. [E. B. J.] 

GORTYN, GORTYNA (Topriv, Tépruva: Eth. 
Toprévios), a town of Crete which appears in the 
Homeric poems, under the form of Topruy (JL ii. 646, 
Od.iii.294); but afterwanis became usually Pépruva 
(comp. Tzchuck ad Pomp. Melam, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 
811), according to Steph. B. (s. v.) it was originally 
called Larissa (Adpsooa) and Cremnia (Kphwe). 

This important city was next to Cnossus in im- 
portance and splendour; in early times these two 
great towns had entered into a league which enabled 
them to reduce the whole of Crete under their power; 
in after-times when dissensions arose among them 
they were engaged in continual hostilities (Strab. x. 
p. 478). It was originally of very considerable size, 
since Strabo (1. c.) reckons its circuit at 50 stadia; 
but when he wrote it was very much diminished. 
He adds that Ptolemy Philopator had begun to en- 
close it with fresh walls; but the work was not 
carried on for more than 8 stadia. In the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Gortyna seems to have had relations 
with Athens. (Thue. ii. 85). In p. co. 201, Phi- 
lopoemen, who bad been invited over by the inhabit- 
ants, assumed the command of the forces of Gor- 
tyna, (Plut. Philop. 13.) In B, c, 197, five 
hundred of the Gortynians, under their commander, 
Cydas, which seems to have been a common name 
at Gortyna, joined Quinctius Flamininus in Thessaly 


(Liv. xxxiii, 3.) 


Gortyna stood on a plain watered by the river Le- 
thacus, and at a distance of 90 stadia from the Li- 


(xii. p. 568) it had sunk to the condition of a mere | byan Sea, on which were situated its two harbours, 


village it appears, however, that it was rebuilt and 


Lebena and Metallum (Strab. 4 ¢.), and is men. 
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tioned by Pliny (iv. 20), Seylax (p. 19), Ptolemy 
Gi. 17. § 10), and Mierocles, who commenced his 
tour of the island with this place. 

In the neizhbourhood of Gurtyna, the fountain of 
Sauros is said to have been surrounded by poplars 
which bore fruits (Uheoplirast. JA. 2. ili. 5); and on 
the banks of the Lethaeus was anvther famous 
spring, which the naturalists said was shaded by a 
piane-tree, which retained its foliage through the 
winter, and whieh the people believed to have covered 
the marriage-bed of Europa and the metamorphosed 
Zeus, (Theophrast. A. 2,1. 15; Varr, de Ne dtustic. 
oes Pin, xe 1) 

The ruins of Gortyna, as they existed previonsly, 
have been described move or less ditfusely by various 
writers (Belon, Les Observ. des plus Singul. p.8; 
Tournefort, Vogage du Levant, pp. 58—64; Po- 
curke, Trav, vol. ii. pt. i. Tp. 252—255 ; Savary, 
Dettres sur la Greece, xxiii.) wleir statements, 
alone with the fall account of the Venetian MS. of 
the 16th century, will be found in the Museum of 
Classival Antiquities, vol. it. pp. 277 - 286. The 
site of Gortyna cannot, GH the survey of the island 
is cnnpleted, be made out, but Mr. Pashley (7rar. 
vol, i. p. 295) has placed it near the modern Ha- 
ghins Dhéka, where the ten Saints of Gortyna, ac- 
cording to tradition, suffered martyrdom in the reign 
of Decius (comp. Cornelius, Creta Sucra, vol. i. pp. 
156—166). In this neighbourhood is the cavern 
which Mr. Cockerell (Walpole, Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 
402—406) has conjectured to be the fur-famed la- 
byrinth; but as the ancients. with the exception of 
Claudian (Sert. Cons. Hon. 634), who, probably, 
used the name of the town as equivalent to Cretan, 
are Wanimous in fixing the legend of the Minotaur 
at Chossus, the identification must be presumed to 
be parely fanciful. The coins of Gortyna are of very 
ancieut workmanship, Besides the autonomous, there 
are puinerous imperial coins, ranging from Augus- 
tus to Hadrian, (Eckhel, vol. ii, p. 312; Sestini, 
p- 82.) [E. B. J.J 
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GORTY NIA (Popruvia, Pop5ovia: Eth, Popdu- 
marys, Steph. BL; PopSyvia, Popdovma, Ptol. it. 13. 
§ 39),a place in Macedonia which the host of Sitalces 
passed in their march between Idemene and the 
plains of Cyrrhus and Pella (Thue, a. 100). Henee 
Its position must be looked for in the upper valley of 
the river Axius, (Leake, Nurthera Greece, vol. iii. 
p 444.) [E. B. J.J 

GORTY'NIUS. [Gortys.] 

GORTYS, or GORTYNA (Téprus, Pans, viii. 
27.34; Pdpruva, Mans. v. 7. § 1, Pol. iv. 60. § 3, 
Plin. iv. 6.8.10), a town of Arcadia in the district 
Cynuria, situated near the river Gortynins (Top- 
torios), also called Lusins (Aecows) nearer its 
smirces, Which was a tributary of the Alpheius, and 
was recmiarkable for the coldness of its waters, The 
town ds sabl to have been founded by Gortys, a son 


| 
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village in his time, though it had furmeriy been s 
considerable city, Most of its inhabitants were re. 
moved to Megalopolis upon the foundation «f the 
latter city in B. c. 371; but it mast have eotiad 
to be a place of soine importance, since P.4s' ia 
says that it was taken by Luripidas, the geo f 
the Eleians, in the Social War, B.c. 219. At tant 
time it was subject to Thelpusa, It contamuec a 
celebrated temple of Asclepius, built of Peau 
marble, and containing statues of Ascleraus ox 
Hygieia by Scopas, Cicero alludes to thas tea se. 
when he says (de Nat. Deor. iii. 22) that pear to 
river Lusius was the sepulchre of ope of the Aac- 
lapii, of whom he reckoned three. Jks rut xt 
seen upon a height near the village of Atod be». 
There are still remains of its principal gate au: 
its walls, consisting of polygonal masonry. (Ps 
v. 7. $1, viii. 4. § 8, viti, 27. § 4, 23. §$§ 1,2; 
Pol., Plin. lL ce.; Leske, Morea, vol. Lb. pp 34, 
Pelupounesiaca, p. 233; Curtius, Pelopoesescs, 
vol. i. p. 349, seq.) 

GORYA (Tepva, Ptol. vii. 1. § 43), the capa 
of the small district of Goryaea (Pwpvaia, Poa vu. 
1. § 42), in the country at the foot of the H sets 
Kush, to the N. of the Panjab, on the banks of cae 
Suastus, one of the tributanes of the Cujtex. # 
Kiver of Cabul. The Suastus is, doultless, the »- 
vastu, or Suwad (Lassen’s Karte e, Ali-[aaen). 
There is a manifest connection between this pier 
and its territory and the Guraei and Guraeas, ad 
there can be hardly any doubt that they refer ty tbe 
saine people and localities. In Arman (tv. 25% 
Alexander crosses the Guraeus (Toupasos) #270 sare 
difficulty, and passes through the country of to 
Guraei (Tovpaio:), on his way to attack the A>a- 
ceni or Aspasii (Ac¢raka.) Here the Sasstus ou 
Guraens are probably the same, and, as Fortecer 
suggests, only other names for the Chea-pe wt 
Khonar, one of the tribntaries of the Coptes or 
Cabul river from the north. In another piace. Ar- 
rian distinguishes the two rivers; stating that tor 
Cophes flowed into Peucelaotis, carrying with i as 
tributaries, the Malamantus, Soastas, and Garces 
(Tapéia, Arrian, Ind. c. 4). In La-sen’s Map sp 
pears a stream called the Gaurs, to the W af 
the Surastu, which probably represents the pe oe 
of this stream and In the Mahan 
are found Stivasti, Gaun, and Campana — never of 
this part of the country; the second 1s no doube ter 
Greek Guraeus. Pott suggests another denratrs. 
which seems much less probuble (Atja. J oraca 
. xivi.) i 

GORYAEA [Goryra]. 

GORYS (Poepus, Strab. xv. p. 697), a stoall wwe 
of Bactriana, near the junction of the Choaspes am 
Cophes. ‘The passage in Strabo in which tre came 
occurs is very corrupt, and has led to varsus ce- 
ings. The older editions read wapa Depede:s 
moAw, and hence made Gorydale the name of we 
place. The later ones of Coray, Gnekunt, ae 
Kramer have wapa Paipud: BAAnY rods, whab rte 
to be a preferable reading, and gives Gors for toe 
name of the place. The similarity af the sant 
and the neighbourhood of the place, sages: a cat 
nection between it and Gorya, ive) 
GOTHI, GOTONES, GOTHONES, GUTAE 
GUITTONES (Per@01, Pérro, Totrtn, Piseesh 
a tribe of Germans, noticed even by Pytire « 
Marseilles, in his account of the casts uf th 
Baltiv, (Phin. xxxvii. 2.) Acenraing to bin, tbe 


of Styinphalus, aud is described by Pausauias as a dwelt about the Aestuariamn Uceani Menionczo 3 
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(the Frische Haff}. Tacitus (Germ. 43), who 
places them beyond the Lygii, that is, on the 
north-east of them, points to the same district, 
though he does not intimate that they were in- 
habitants of the coast. Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 20) men- 
tiems them under the name of ['v@wves as a Sar- 
matian tribe, and as dwelling on the east of the 
Vistula, and in the south of the Venedae or Wends; 
so that he, too, does not place them on the sea-coast. 
Strabo (vii. p. 290) speaks of the Hutones (Bov- 
Twres) as a tribe subject to king Maroboduns, which 
agrees with the story of young Catualda, the Goth, 
in Tacitus (Ana. ii. 62). The later form of the 
tame of this people, Gothi, does not occur until the 
time of Caracalla (Spartian. Carac. 10, Antonin. 
Get. 6), and approaches the native name of the 
prople, Gutthiuda, which is preserved in the Frag- 
ments of Bishop Ulphilas. 

From the statements above referred to, it is mani- 
fest that in the earliest times the Gothi, or Goths, as 
we shall henceforth call them, inhabited the coast of 
modern Prussia from the Vistula as far as Braunsberg 
or Heiligenbei!, where the country of the Venedae 
commenced, After the time of Tacitus we hear no 
meare of the Goths until the beginning of the third 
century, when, simultaneously with the appearance 
of the Alemanni in the west, the Goths are spoken 
of as a powerful nation on the coasts of the Black 
Sea. The emperor Caracalla, on an expedition 
to the East, is said to have conquered the Goths 
in several engagements (Spartian. Carac. 10) ; 
Alexander Severus soon discovered that they were 
mest dangerons neighbours of the province of Dacia; 
tir those German tribes on the Lower Danube showed 
as determined a hostility against the Romans as 
their brethren on the Rhine. The most formidable 
of these tribes were the Goths, who nuw occupied 
the counfries once inhabited by the Sarmatian Getae 
and Seythians. whence they themselves are some- 
times called Getae or Scythians, as, for example, in 
Procepius, Capitolinas, Trebellius Pollio, and even 
by their own historian Jornandes. In the reign of the 
emperor Philippus (a. p. 244—249) they took pos- 
session of Dacia, and laid siege to Marcianopolis, the 
capital of Moesia Secunda, which purchased peace 
for = large sum of money. (Jornand. de Ked. 
Goth. 16.) Afterwards, however, they again ra- 
vaged Moesia: in a. p. 250 they indeed retreated 
befere the army of Decius in the neighbourhood of | 
Nieopolis, on the Dannbe; but not long afterwards | 
they anzithilated the whole Roman army near Phi- 
lipyxspetis at the foot of Mount Haemus. (Jornand. 
Le. 18; Amm. Mare. xxxi. 5.) The Goths now 
poured down upon Macedonia and Greece, and ad- | 
vaneed as far as Thermopylae; but the pass was 
well guarded, and the invaders were obliged to return | 
seethwami: in Moesia, however, they defeated Decius 
a seoond time, and destroyed his whole army near 
Abrutam or Forum Trebonii. (Zosim. i. 23; Aurel. 
Viet. de Caes. 29, Fpit. 29; Syncell. p. 375; 
Zonar. xii. 20, foll.; 
timee the Goths extended more and more on the | 
cumst of the Euxine; and having become possessed of 
a tleet, they sailed in a. p. 253 with a large number 
of boats against Pityus. Meeting witha powerful | 
resixtance there, they raised the siege; but they after- 
wards retarned and took the town, Trapezus eXxpe- 
rieroe! the same fate; and in its harbour the barba- 
rians captured a large fleet, with which they sailed 
away, in A.D. 258. In the fullowing year they un- 


dertock a fresh expedition against the Thracian 


Amm., Mare. xxxi. 13.) Mean- | 
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Bosporns, in which they conquered Chalcedon, Ni- 
comedeia, Nicaea, Prusa, Apamea, and Cius, A 
third expedition, undertaken with a fleet of 500 
ships, was still more terrible for the Roman empire, 
They landed at Cyzicus, which they destroyed ; then 
sailed down the Aegean, and made a descent upon 
Attica: the whole coast, from the south of Pelo- 
ponnesus as far as Epirus and Thessaly, was ra- 
vaged in a fearful manner, and Ilyricum was lite- 
rally ransacked. At length, apparently tired of their 
roving expeditions, a portion of the Goths returned 
through Moesia and across the Danube into their 
own country, on the north-west of the Euxine : the 
remainder continued their devastations on the coast 
of Asia Minor; but afterwards they also returned 
home. (Zosim. i. 32, foll.; Trebell. Poll. Gallien. 
5, 6, 13; Jornand. 20; Zonar, xii. 26; Oreos, vii. 
22; Syncell. p. 382.) But they did not remain 
quiet for any length of time; for in a. p. 269 they 
undertook another vast maritime expedition, in 
which, notwithstanding many reverses in Thrace 
and on the coast of Asia Minor, they ravaged Crete 
and Cyprus, and laid siege to Cassandreia and 
Thessalonica. At length, however, the emperor 
Claudius, in A.p. 269, gained a brilliant victory 
over the Goths in three great battles, from which he 
derived the surname Gothicus. (Trebell. Poll. 
Claud. 8, foll.; Zosim. i. 43, foll.; Zonar, xii, 29, 
foll.) Although only few returned to their own 
country after these battles, the Gothic tribes still 
continued to harass the frontiers of the Roman em- 
pire under the two successors of Claudius; and Au- 
relian was even obliged, in A. p. 272, to cede to 
them the large province of Dacia. (Zosim. i. 48, 
foll.; Eutrop. ix. 15; 5. Ruf. 9; Amm. Mare. xxxi. 
6.) There now followed a period of about 50 years, 
during which the Goths appear to have remained 
quiet, except that in the reign of Tacitus they made 
an unsuccessful expedition into Colchis and Asia 
Minor. (Zosim. i. 53; Vopise. Tacit. 13.) At 
the time when Constantine had overcome all his 
enemies, the Goths again came forward against 
the Romans, but soon concluded peace, (Zosim. ii. 
21; Jornand. 21.) In A.p. 332 their king Araric 
crossed the Danube: in his first encounter with 
Constantine he was successful; but in a second en- 
gagement he was worsted, and, as his own dominion 
| was invaded by the inhabitants of the Crimea, he 
concluded a peace. The consequence was, that 
henceforth, so long as the family of Constantine o>- 
| cupied the imperial throne, that is, till a.p. 363, 
the Goths never made any attack upon the frontiers 
of the empire. Their great king Hermanric never 
made war against the Romans. In the reign of 
| | Valens the western portion of the Goths carried on 
| @ war against the Romans, which lasted three years 
(from a. p. 367—369), but in which no decisive 
battle was fought, and which was terminated by a 
peace, in which the Goths acted the part of vic- 
tors. (Amin. Marc. xxxvii. 4,5; Themist. Orat. 
x. p. 129, full.) At the time rin the Huns in- 
‘ vaded Europe from the east, the southern portion of 
the branch of the Goths, called Visigoths, took refuge 
i in the country on the right of the Danube, imploring 
the emperor of Constantinople to admit them and 
protect them against the barbarians; in a. p. 375 
they accordingly crossed the Danube under their 
chiefs, Fridigern and Alavivas, amounting to 
200,000. The Ostrogoths, another part of the na- 
tion, being refused admission into the Roman empire, 
took refuge in the mountains with their king Atha- 
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naric. The Visigoths, when settled in Moesia, were 
insolently treated by their protectors, in consequence 


of which they attacked and defeated the Roman | 


general Lupicinus, traversed the neighbouring coun- | 
| dosius, when the Visigoths had become recone! 


tries, and, conjointly with the bands of Goths that 
served in the Roman armies and with others of the 
Ostrogoths, defeated the Roman army near Adria- 
nople, where the emperor Valens himself Jost his 
life, A. p. 378. The Visigoths then appeared before 
Constantinople, but without being able to take it, 
and advanced westward as far as the Julian Alps. 
In the reign of Theodosius they spread devastation 
both in the south and in the north; and their hosts, 
though reduced by many reverses, remained masters 
of Thrace and Dacia (Jornand. 26), for their num- 
bers were constantly increased by fresh reinforee- 
ments from the north, and the court of Constanti- 
nople saw no other way of securing itself against 
their attacks than by forming friendly relations with 
them, and making them an integral part of the em- 
pire. (Oros, vii. 34; Socrat. v. 10; Themist. Orat. 
xvi. p. 252, foll.; Zosim. iv. 56.) Henceforth the 
Goths were regularly engaged in the service of the 
Roman empire; but after the death of Theodosius, 
swarms of Goths, under the command of Alaric, 
quitted Thrace, advanced unmolested through the 
pass of Thermopylae towards Thebes and Athens, 
plundered Argos, Corinth, and Sparta, and then re- 
turned to Epirus, where they remained. (Zosim. v. 
5, foll. 26.) In the meantime Gaina, another chief 
in the east, atternpted to make himself master of 
Constantinople and put himself at the head of the 
empire, but was compelled to withdraw with his 
army across the Danube. (Zosim. v. 13, foll.; So- 
erat. vi. 6.) After this Alaric again appears in the 
service of the empire with the title of Dux /Uyrici, 
whence he made an invasion into Italy, but was 
obliged to withdraw, about a.v. 400. (Claudian, 
de Bell. Get. 535; Jornand, 29 ; Oros. vii. 37.) 
His example, however, was followed by Radagaisus, 
who, in A. p. 405, crossed the Alps with a numerous 


anny of Goths, though apparently without producing | 
| their two chief branches down to their disayyeamscr 


any results. Alaric himself then again poured down 
his hosts upon Italy, and thrice advanced to Rome, 
which had not seen an army of northern barbarians 
within its walls since its capture by the Gauls. From 
Rome Alaric turned to the south of Italy, where death 
cut short his victorious career, In a.p.412 the Goths 
quitted Italy, the south of Gaul being given up to 
them; after having remained there for a short time, 
they crossed the I’yrenees and took ion of a 
large part of Spain, where Athaulf, the successor of 
Alsuric, was assassinated, His successor, Wallia, 
assisted the Romans against the Vandals and Alani 
in Spain, and was rewarded by a portion of Western 
Gaul, from Tolosa to the ocean. The succeeding 
kings of the Goths extended their empire on both 
sides of the Pyrenees, and the kingdom reached its 
highest point of prosperity during the latter half of 
the fifth century under Euric. The empire of the 
Visigoths then embraced the greater part of Spain 
and a large portion of Gaul, and the kings resided 
at Tolosa, Arelate, or Burdigala ; but after Euric’s 
death the Goths in Gaul were compelled to retreat 
before the Franks, while in Spain their empire was 
overthrown about two centuries later by the Sa- 
racens, 

At the time when the Visigoths were received by 
the etnperor Valens within the Roman doininion, the 
application ef the Ostrogoths, as already stated, was 
rejected ; but they took the first opportunity of 
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crossing the Danube notwithstandinz, and ind 
Fridigern, during whose expedition to the sath, ios- 
ever, they marched into Pannonia. (Aum Mew 
xxxi, 5, 12; Jornand. 27.) In the reign of Thee 


with the Romans, there appeared a new best of O- 
trogoths about the mouth of the Danube, bat in «- 
tempting to cross the river they were cxnpecc? 
defeated by the Romans. (Zosim. iv. 35; Cssvca2, 


de IV. Cons. Hon, 623, foll.) During the ase. 


ancy of the Huns, the Ostrogoths did not by tes 


selves commit any act of hostility against to 


Romans, but joined Attila in his expedition x» 
Gaul. (Jornand. 38.) After the overthrow of te 
Huns the Ostrogoths appear again in Pamoa 
which was ceded to them, and the Eastern emit 
was in fact obliged to purchase their peace om 
large sums of money. But after some tme Wes 
Ostrogothic king Widemir led his hosts inte lulr; 
but his son, being prevailed upon by the emiers 
Glycerius by presents, quitted the country to »o 
the Visigoths in the west. In the meantime «th- 
hosts under different Jeaders traversed the Eaves 
empire, and finally received settlements in the coa- 
try between the Lower Danube and Mount Hsemss, 
in the very heart of the empire. The town of ben 
in Moesia is said to have been the residence of ther 
king Theodoric, who, in A. p. 489, on the instira>c 
of the emperor Zeno, entered on his grand exjec- 
tion, the object uf which was the conquest of hut. 
He was successful, and established the kinzden @ 
the Qstrogoths in the heart of Italy, open th 
ruins of the kingdom of Odeacer. The new exo 
was so powerful that during the lifetime of Th 
doric no one ventured to attack it. Bat his dea: 
involved the downfall of his kingdom; for while to 
members of his family were embroiled in domecx 
feuds, the kingdom was attacked by foreign enemtes. 
and, though it was bravely defended, became s mrs 
of the Eastern empire, and the Ostrogoths ceasd 2 
be an independent people. 

Such is a sketch of the history of the Goths a! 


from history. The part which they acted m te 
history of the Roman empire was so important a 
conspicuons, that down to the present day ther 
name is often used as synonymous with (iermins 
although they were only a branch of the creat Ue- 
man nation. Having traced their history, we sa! 
now subjoin a brief account of the various inde & 
which the nation of the Goths consisted, ai ¢ 
their sub-divisions. Pliny (iv. 28) descmies tt¢ 
Goths as belonging to the groups of tribes whica be 
calls Vindili, while some modern critics regard te" 
as a part of the Jstaerones. Thus mach, bower. 
is certain, that ever since the beginning of tbe th! 
century the name Goths embraced the Germs 
tribes occupying the south-eastern part of the o=- 
try. The different branches making up the Gob 
group are the following: — 

1. The Gothi minores, also called Moessg-thi 
were the branch of the Western Goths whe, att 
having received permission to settle in Moeua r= 
mained there in fixed habitations, appiring them- 
selves to the peaceful pursuits of agricultus. 
(Jornand. 51, 52.) 

2. Gothi Tetraritae, belonging to the Faset 
Goths on the Palus Maeotis (Procop. Be/l <4 
iv. 4, 5, 18): they maintained their matioaal peo- 
liarities for a long peri 

3 The Taifalae, on the Danube in Deca, ¥rre 
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a part of the Western Goths. 
13, xxxi. 3; Eutrop. viii, 2.) 
The Gepidae. [Grripar.] 

The Rugii, [Rue] 

The Seiri and Twrcilingi ; see these articles, 
. The Heruli [Hexvwit), and 

. The Jutkungi. (Jutuvcnot.] 

Some writers also include the Alani and Vandali 
among the Goths; but see ALANI and VANDALL. 
The whole nation of the Goths, in the strict sense of 
the name, was divided into two main groups or 
tribes, the Ostrogoths, occupying the sandy steppes 
in the east, and the Visigoths, inhabiting the more 
tertile and woody countries in the west. The former 
vvur under the names of Austrogothi (Pollio, 
(loud. 6) and Ostrogothi (Claudian, in Eutrop. ii. 
155) ‘The earliest traces of the name of the Visi- 
goths (Visigothi), which occurs only in very late 
writers, are found in Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. 
ri. 999, 431, v. 476) in the form Vesus; and in 
Cassiodorus ( Varr. iii. 1,3) we find Vuisigothi and 
mngothae; while Jornandes has Wesegothae and 
Wesigothae, As to the meaning of these names, 
there can be no doubt that they were derived from 
the countries occupied by the two branches of the 
tation, the one signifying the Eastern, and the other 
the Western Goths. Zosimus and Ammianus Mar- 
v tous know neither of these two names, which do 
sot appear to have been used until the time when 
the Goths were in possession of a large extent of 
wantry in the north of the Black Sea. The two 
*riters just named frequently mention the Greutungi 
« Urutengi and the Tervingi or Thervingi, where 
ey are evidently speaking of Goths. In regard to 
ese names, different opinions are entertained by mo- 
ern writers, some believing them to be merely local 
wines, which accordingly disappeared after the mi- 
rration of the Goths from the country north of the 
Eaxine, whence they are not mentioned by Jor- 
wwles; others think that Grutungi is only another 
ame for the whole of the Ostrogoths; but it is most 
buble that the Grutangi were the most illustrious 
vite aznong the Ostrogoths, and that the Tervingi 
<upied the same rank among the Visigoths. 

As the Goths were a thoroughly German race, 
seit religion must, on the whole, have been that 
~enmon to all the Germans; but ever since the time 
i Constantine the Great, Christianity appears to 
ave gradually struck root among the Goths settled 
« Moesia (the Moeso-Goths), whence a Gothic 
shop is mentioned as present at the council of 
‘iesea in A.D. 325. Their form of Christianity 
ras probably Arianism, which was patronised by 
heir protector Valens, and which was certainly the 
im of Christianity adopted by their celebrated 
‘shop Ulphilas, Athanaric, one of their chiefs, 
wwever, made great efforts to destroy Christianity 
sung his people, and punished those who resisted 
is atternpts in a most cruel manner; but he did 
wt succeed. The introduction of Christianity among 
hese Goths, and the circumstance of their dwelling 
cor and even among civilised subjects of the Roman 
mpire, greatly contributed to raising them, in point 
{ civilisation, above the other German tribes. Their 


rim oe 


,on the Strymon, (Thue. ii. 96.) 


shop Uiphilas, in the fourth century, formed a new | 


lnhiabet out of those of the Greeks and Romans, | 
bich in the course of time was adopted by all the 


the Celtic language. 
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(Amm. Mare. xvii. Philostorg. ii. 5.) The same bishop also translated 


the Scriptures into the Gothic language, and this 
translation is the most ancient document of the 
German language now extant. Unfortunately, the 
translation has not come down to us complete; but 
the fragments are still quite sufficient to enable us 
to form an opinion of the language at that time. It 
contains many words which the Goths in their inter- 
course with Greeks and Latins borrowed from them, 
and a few others may have been derived from the 
Sarmatians or Dacians. Besides this translation of 
the Scriptures, we possess a few other monuments of 
the Gothic language, which, however, are of less 
importance, It may be observed here, by the way, 
that of all the Germanic dialects the Swedish is 
least like the Gothic, though there is a tradition ac- 
cording to which Scandinavia (Scandia) was the 
original home of the Goths, (Jornand. 4,5.) The 
fact that Goths once did dwell in Scandinavia is 
indeed attested by a vast amount of evidence, among 
which the names of places are not the least import- 
ant; but the probability is, that the Goths migrated 
to Scandinavia from the conntry east of the Vistula, 
even before they proceeded southward: at least Pto- 
lemy Gi. 11. § 35) mentions Gutae (Tovra:) in 
ia. The Visigoths, lastly, appear to have been 
the first of all the German tribes that had a written 
code of laws, the drawing up of which is ascribed to 
their king Euric in the fifth century. (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt, de Origine Ostrogothorum et Visi- 
gothorum, Jena, 1835; Zahn, Ulfilas’s Gothische 
Bibelibersetzung, gc., Weissenfels, 1805; Aschbach, 
Geschichte der Westgothen; Manso, Gesch, der 
Ostgothen in Italien, 1824, together with the works 
referred to at the end of the article Genmanta, and 
Dr. Latham on Tacit. Germ. p. 162, and Epilegom. 
p. Xxxviii., fol.) [L. 8.] 
GOTHI'NI or GOTI'NI, a tribe on the east of the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, that is, in the extreme 
south-east of ancient Germany, who, according to 
the express testimony of Tacitus (Germ. 43), spoke 
Some believe that the Cotini, 
mentioned by Dion Cassius (Ixxi. 12), and the 
Karyvo: of Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 21), are identical with 
the Gothini. Tacitus’s description of their habi- 
tations, “ Terga Marcomannorum Guadorumgue clau- 
dunt,” is somewhat ambiguous, whence some have 
placed them on the Vistula, in the neighbourhood 
of Cracow, while others understand Tacitus to refer 
to the south-east of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
that is, the country now called Styria. Otbers again 
regard the country about the river March as the 
original seats of the Gothini: and this view derives 
some support from the fact that the names about the 
Lunawald are Celtic, and that the mountain contains 
ancient iron mines; for Tacitus expressly states that 
the Gothini were employed in iren mines. (Comp. 
Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 231, fol. ; Duncker, Orig. 
German, i. p. 55, foll.; Latham, on Tacit. Germ. 
. 156.) [L. 8] 
GOTHONES, [Gorwt.] 
GRAAEI (fpeaio), a Paconian tribe, situated 
E. B. J.) 
GRABAEL, a people and place in miricen (Plin. 
ii, 22. s. 26), pe:haps Grahoro in the S. of the 
Herzegowina. [E. B.J) 
GRACCURRIS (Fth, Graccuritanus : near Co- 


vorman tribes, and is essentially the same as that | rela), a town of the Vascones, in Hispania Tarra- 
ill in general use in Germany, and is known in | eonensis, on the great road from Asturica to Tarraco, 


is country by the name of “ black letter.” 
iat, Eeel. iv. 27; Sozom. vi. 36; Jornand. 51; 
vou L 


(Socrat. | 


64 M. P. west of Caecsaraugusta. Its former name, 


' Hlurcis, was changed in honour of Sempronius Grac- 
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chns, who placed new settlers in it, after his conquest 
of Celtiberia. It belunzed to the conrentus of Cae- 
siraugusta, and was a municipium, with the ciritas 
Romana. (Liv. Fr. xii, Lpit. xii, comp. Freinsh, 
Suppl.. Liv, xii. 4: Festus, ¢. 0.2; Plin. iti. 3. 8. 4; 
fn, Ant. p. 450; Coins ap. Florez, Med. de Esp. 
vol. li, p. 448; Miounet, vol. i. p. 44, Suppl. vol. i, 
p. SS; Sestin, p. 52; Eckhel, vol. i p. 50; Ukert. 
vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 448.) [P.S.] 

GRADUM, AD, or GRADUS, AD, The Mari- 
time Itin. of the sonth coast of Gallia makes it a 
distance of 16 M.P., “a foussis ad gradum Massi- 
Jitancrum fluvius Rhodanus;"” and then 30 M. P. 
“a gradu per flavium Rhodanam Arelatum.” The 
Fo-sae are the Fossae Marianae (F'oz-les--Martiques), 
and “ad gradu” must be one of the old mouths of 
the Rhone, The site of “ad gradum” is supposed 
by some French writers to be Galejon. Ammianus 
Mareellinus (xv. 11) describes the Rhone as entering 
the sea “per patulum sinum quem vocant Ad 
Gradius.” There may have been several Gradus at 
the mouths of the Rhone, for “gradus” is a landing- 
place, or steps for getting in and out of ships 
(Valer. Max, ii. 6); and D’Anville observes that 
the name Gradus is not lim'ted to the mouths of the 
Rhone, but occurs on the coasts of Spain and Italy, 
where it is pronounced Grao and Grado. Ammianus 
places this “sinus” 18 miles from Arles, which is a 
great deal too litde. The word “scala,” a Latin 
word of the same meaning, adopted by the Greeks, 
is also used to signify a landing-place or maritime 
town in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, [G.L.] 

GRAE'CIA, the name given by the Romans to the 
country called Hettas (EAAds: Eth.“EAAny, pl“EA- 
Anves) by the inhabitants themselves, Itis proposed in 
the following article to give a brief outline of the phy- 
sival peculjarities of the country, and to make a few 
ceieral remarks upon the characteristic features of its 
geography, The following sketch must be filled up 
by referring to the natnes of the political divisions of 
Greece, under which the reader will find a detailed 
account of the geography of the country. The ge- 
eral political history of the country, and discussions 
respecting its carly inhabitants, are purposely omitted, 
as these subjeets more properly belong to a history 
of Greece, and could not be treated here at sutticient 
leneth to be of real value to the student. 


I. Name. 


The word //eflas was used originally to signify a 
small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, containing a 
town of the same name, (Hom. J ii. 683; Thue, i. 3; 
Strabo ix. p. 431; Dicaearch. p. 21, ed. Hudson; 
Surph. Bb. se "EAAdS.) From this district the Hel- 
lenes gradually spread over the rest of Greece; but 
even in the time of Homer their name had not be- 
cone common te the whole Greek nation. The poet 
usually calls the Grecks by the names of Danai, 
Acliwei, or Argeii; aud the only passage (/2 ii, 530) 
in whieh the name of Pan-Hellenes occurs was re- 
Jeeted by Aristarchus and other ancient commen- 
(ators, as spurivus, But at the commencement of 
Greciin history we find all the members of the Hel- 
Ienic rave distinenished by this name, and glorving 
in their descent from a common ancestor, Hellen. 
And not only se, but they gave to every district in 
Which they were settled the name of Hellas, which 
Was thus the land of the Hellenes, and did not indi- 
ete any pairticnbir country, bounded by certain geo- 
Craphicat titnits. In this general sense the most 
di-tint Hellenic colonies belunced to Hellas; and 
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accordingly we read that the cities of Crete ib 
Africa, of Svracuse in Sicily, and of Tarotun 2 
Italy, forined as essential parts of Hellas as the cites 
of Athens, Sparta, and Conath. (Comp Haul a 
182, iii. 136, vii. 157; Thoc. i 12.) 

Besides this extensive use of the word, as the land 
of the Hellenes, Hellas was also employed in a mex 
restricted sense to signify all the country south of ue 
Ambracian gulf and the mouth of the river Pevea 
as far as the isthmus of Corinth. In this sicuiS- 
tion it is called by Dicaearchos and Scrlax Cram 
nuous Hellas (j ‘EAAas ourexms). by moor 
writers Hellas Proper. The two former ¥rtes 
stated that Continuous Hellas commenced wis ue 
town and gulf of Ambracia on the Jonian sea amd 
extended as far as Mount Homole and the moat) { 
the Peneius, on the opposite side. Ephbornas. in Lie 
manner, makes Hellas commence at Acarnsou 
(Scylax, p. 12, ed. Hudson; Dicaearch. 31, p 3; 
Ephor. ap. Strab. vii. p. 334.) Accuniiag to tee 
accounts, the northern frontier of Hellas was a ioe 
drawn from the Ambracian gulf upwards almg M: 
Pindus, and then at right angles to the latter, abce 
the Cambunian mountains, to the mouth of the Pe 
neius, Epeirus consequently formed po pan @ 
Hellas; for, though there was a mixture of Heiroe 
blood among the Epeirot tribes, they difered wo 
widely in their habits and genera] character from te 
great body of the Hellenes, to be entitled to a pie 
among the latter. The same remark would a>or, 
with even still greater force, to some of the mou 
taineers of Aetolia, who are described by Thuctdves 
as cating raw meat and speaking a language sia 
was unintelligible. (Thuc. iii, 102.) 

There seems to have been some discrepanes respet- 
ing the exact boundaries of Hellas Proper. Whes tat 
Aetolians called upon the last Philip of Maceox ® 
withdraw fromm Hellas, he retorted by asking the 
where they would fix its boundaries ? and by retus- 
ing them that the greater part of their own te«!y were 
not Hellenes, adding, “ The tribes of the Acasa. 
of the Apodoti, and of the Amphilichi, are pet 
Hellas.” (Polyb. xvii, 5; quoted by Thuriwai, ro 
i. p. 4.) 

‘Hendotus: in opposition to the preceding accrst’y 
appears to have extended the boundaries of Hews 
north of the Ambracian gulf, and to have rerarcet 
the Thesprotians as Hellenes. (Herod. ii. 56.) 
the other hand, some ancient writers would evet 
exclude Thessaly froin Hellas, and woald make 
its northern boundary a line drawn from the i2- 
bracian to the Malic gnif; but Dicaearchas 2% 
argues that the country in which the onzinal H-um 
was situated ought surely to be included under ta 
name (p. 21, seq.). 

Peloponnesus, or the Island of Pelops, formed 
part of Hellas Proper, although it was of coure = 
habited by Hellenes (Dicaearch. p. 20; Plic. iv. + 
s. 5); but sometimes Pelopounesus and the Grek 
islands were included under the general same of 
Hellas, in opposition to the land of tbe barbanass. 
(Dem. Pail. ili, p. 118; Died. xi. 39; comp d= 
vill, p. 334.) At a later period, when the Maceo> 
nian monarchs had become masters of Heilas, 24 
had extended the Hellenic language and avilia:»® 
over a great part of Asia, Macedonia and the swthe? 
part of Illyria were included in Hellas, Thos * 
tind that Strabo (vii. p. 332) calls Macrdonia Ress: 
but he immediately adds, vurl perros ry Gere THF 
Ténwy dxodovOovrres Kal TE oxuars yes ee 
Mev avri axd ths SAAns ‘EXAdSos cafci, ke. 
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The reason why the Romans gave to Hellas the 
mame of (Graecia, and to the Hellenes the name of 
(eraect, cannot be ascertained; but it is a well-known 
fact that a people are frequently called by foreigners 
by a name different from the one in use among them- 
selves. This, the people called Etruscans or Tuscans 
by the Romans, and Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians by 
the Greeks, bore the name of Rasena among them- 
selves; and the different names given to the Ger- 
tars in their own country and among foreigners 
supplies a parallel instance in modern times, The 
word Graeci first occurs in Aristotle, who states 
that the most ancient Hellas lay about Dodona and 
the Achelons, and that this district was inhabited 
by the Selli, and by the people then called Graeci 
but mow Hellenes. (Aristot. Meteor. i. 14.) The 
Selli are mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of 
the Dodonaean Zeus. (Hom. Jl. xvi. 234.) By Pin- 
dar they were called Helli; and Hesiod spoke of the 
ceuntry about Dodona under the name of Hellopia. 
(Strahb. vii. p. 328.) We do not know what au- 
therity Aristotle had for his statement; but it was in 
opposition to the general opinion of the Greeks, who 
sapposed the original abode of the Achaeans to have 
beer: im the Achaean Phthiotis, between Mounts 
nhrys and Orta. According to another authority, 
(iraecus was a son of Thessalus. (Steph. B. ¢.0. 
Ppaccés.) In consequence of the statement of Ari- 
stotle it has been inferred that the name of Graeci 
wus at one period widely spread on the western coast, 
and heneoe became the one by which the inhabitants 
were first known to the Italians on the opposite side 
ef the Tonian sea. (Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 82.) After 
the conquest of Greece by the Romans the country 
was reduced into the form of a province, under the 
narme of Achaia, and did not bear the name of 
Graecia in official language. [Acrata, p. 17.] 


Ii. Srrvation, Bounparirs, anp Size. 


Hellas is the southern portion of the most easterly 
ef the three great peninsulas which extend from the 
seath of Europe into the Mediterranean sea. These 
peninsulas are very different in form. Spain is an 
iprewular quadrang!e, possessing very little of the 
character of a peninsula, except in its northern part, | 
where it is united by an isthmas to the rest of Eu- 
revpe. Italy does not commence with an isthmus, 
teat purejectss from the continent in the shape of a long 
temenue of Land, down which runs from north to south | 
the beack-bone of the Apennines, dividing it into two 
nesurty equal parts. The most easterly of the three | 
peminstlas commences with so large a breadth of 
country that one is hardly disposed to recognise at 
first ite peninsular shape ; but as it proceeds to the 
eemath: it gradually assumes the form of a triangle. 
Tie base extends from the top of the Adriatic to 
the meuths of the Danube; and the two sides of the } 





triametle are broken into a number of bays and gulfs, | 
which form a series of peninsulas, the last and most 
perfect being the peninsula of Peloponnesus. 

‘The great peninsula to which Hellas belongs is 
abut off from the rest of Europe by the lofty range 
of the Batkan Mountains, known in ancient times 
by tine names of Haermus, Scominus, and the Illyrian 
Alps, which extend along tne base of the triangle 
frorm the Euxine to the Adriatic. South of these 
nmurantains dwelt the various Thracian, Macedonian, 
are Uflyrian tribes; but these formed no part of Hellas, 
themgh many modern geographers have designated 
their country by the name of Northern Greece, and 
have given to Hellas Proper the name of Middle or 
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Central Greece. But Hellas Proper begins only at 
the 40th degree of latitude; and, including Epeirus 
under this name for the sake of convenience, is se- 
parated from Macedonia and Illyria by a well-defined 
boundary. At the 40th degree of latitude the pen- 
insula is traversed from east to west by a chain of 
mountains, commencing at the gulf of Therma, in 
the Aegaean sea, and terminating at the Acrocerau- 
nian promontory, on the Adriatic. This chain was 
known in its eastern half by the nanes of Olympus 
and the Cambunian mountains, and in its western 
by that of Mount Lingon. On every other side 
Hellas was washed by the sea. At that period in 
the history of the world when the Mediterranean was 
the great highway of commerce and civilisation, no 
position could be more favourable than that of Hellas. 
It is separated from Asia by a sea, studded with 
islands within sight of one another, which even in 
the infancy of navigation seemed to allure the timid 
mariner from shore to shore, and rendered the inter. 
course easy between Hellas and the East. Towards 
the south it faces one of the most fertile portions of 
Africa; and on the west it is divided from Italy by 
a narrow channel, which in some parts does not ex- 
ceed 40 geographical miles in breadth. An account 
of the seas which wash the Grecian coasts is given 
under their respective names. It is only necessary 
to mention here that the sea on the eastern side bore 
the genera] name of the Aegean, of which the 
southern portion was called the Cretan; that the 
sea at the southern end of the Peloponnesus was 
called the Libyan; and that the sea on the western 
side of Greece usually bore the name of the Ionian, 
of which the northern extremity was called the 
Adriatic gulf, while its southern end opposite Sicily 
was frequently named after that island. | AEGARUM 
Mare; lontum Mare; Apertaticum Mare. ] 
Hellas, which commences at the fortieth degree of 
latitude, does not extend further than the thirty. 
sixth. It is well remarked by Thirlwall, that in one 
respect Greece stands in the same relation to the 
rest of Europe that Europe does to the other conti- 
nents,—— in the great range of its coast compared 


_with the extent of its surface; so that, while its 


surface is considerably less than that of Portagal, its 
coast exceeds that of Spain and Portugal put to- 
gether. Its greatest length, from Mount Olympus to 
Cape Taenarus, is not more than 250 English miles; 
its greatest breadth, from the western coast of Acar- 
nania to Marathon in Attica, is about 180 miles; 
and the distance eastward from Ambracia across the 
Pindus to the mouth of the Peneius is about 120 
miles. (Grote, vol. ii. p. 302.) Its area, as calcu- 
lated by Clinton from Arrowsmith'’s map, exclusive 
of Epeiras, but including Euboea, is only 21,121 
square English miles, of which Thessaly contains 
5674 miles, the central provinces 6288 miles, Enboea 
1410 miles, and Peloponnesus 7779 miles. (Clin- 
ton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 385.) The small extent of the 
surface of Greece will be more fully realised by recol- 
lecting the area of some of the smaller states of 
modern Europe, — Portugal containing 35,268 square 
English miles, the kingdom of Naples 31,350, and 
the kingdom of Sardinia 29,102, When it is further 
recollected that the small area of Hellas was sub- 
divided among a number of independent states, — 
Attica, for example, containing only 720 miles, — 
the contrast is striking between the rrandeur of the 
deeds of the people and the inconsiderable spot of 
earth on which they were performed, (Comp. A. P, 
Stanley, in Classical Museum, vol. i. p- 50.) 
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IIL. ConFIGURATION OF TITE SURFACE. 


The chain of Lingon and the Cambunian moune | 


tains is intersected at right angles, about midway 
between the Jonian and Acgaean seas, by the long 
and lotty range of Pindus, running from north to 
south, the back-bone of Greece, like the Apennines 
of the Italian peninsula, Mount Pindus forms the 
boundary between Thessaly and Epeirus, At the 
thirty-ninth degree of latitude, at a point in the 
rouge of Pindus called Mount Tymphrestus (now 
Veluthi), various branches radiate, as from a centre. 
On the east the two chains of Othrys and Oceta 
branch uff towards the sea, the former running nearly 
due east, and the latter more towards the south-east. 
To the west of Tymphrestus there is no chain of 
mountains extending towards the western sea and 
corresponding to the gigantic twins of Othrys and 
Oeta, but only a continuation of the Epeirot moun- 
tains running from north to south. Southward of 
Tymphrestus the chain of Pindus, which here di- 
Vides into two branches, no longer bears the same 
mune. One strikes south-westward, and passes 
across Actelia, under the names of Corax and Taphi- 
ussus, to the promontory of Antirrhium at the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf, opposite the corre- 
spending promontory of Rhium in Peloponnesus. 
The other diverges to the south-east, passing through 
Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, under the names of 
Partassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, and Hymettus, down 
to Sunium, the southernmost point of Attica; but 
even here it does not end, for the islands of Ceos, 
Cythnos, Seriphos and Siphnos may be regarded as 
a continuance of this chain. 

Such is a brief sketch of the general direction of 
the mountuin-ranges of Northern Greece; but it is 
how hecessary to enter a little more into detail, re- 
ferriig the reader for a fuller account to the names 
of the political divisions of the country. Taking 
Mount Pindus again as our starting-point, we ob- 
serve that from it twe hage arms branch off towards 
the eastern sea, enclosing the plain of Thessaly, the 
richest and largest in all Greece. These two arms, 
whieh run parallel to one another at the distance of 
60 tniles, have been already mentioned under the 
names of the Cariburmian mountains and Mount 
Otheys. The Cumbunian mountains terminate upon 
the coast in the lofty surmrmit of Olympus, whieh is 
the highest mmenntain in all Greece, being 9700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and scarcely ever free 
frem snow, Mount Othrys reaches the sea between 
the Pagasaean and Malian culfs. South of Olym- 
pus a rane of monntains, first called Ossa and after- 
wards Pelion, stretches alung the coast of Thessaly, 
parallel to Mount Pindus; Ossa is a steep conical 
peak, rising high into the clouds, and, like Olympus, 
generally covered with snow, while Pelion exhibits a 
broad and Jess abrupt outline. Thus Thessaly is 
Cnelosed between four natural ramyerts, and is only 
necessible on the north by the celebrated vale. of 
Tempe, between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, through 
Which the Peneius finds its way to the sea. Towards 
the south, however, Thessaly was open to the sea, 
Which here forms the extensive gulf of Pagasae, the 
cradle of Greek navigation, trom whose shores the 
Argo was launched,  Epeirus, the country to 
the west of Pindus, is of an entirely different cha- 
racter trom Thessaly. It contains no plain of any 
extent, but is alinost entirely covered with moun- 
tains, whose general direction, as already observed, 
is from nurth to south, 
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The mountains of the island of Eulwea «bh -4 
lies opposite to the coasts of Borotia and Alcea, 
may be regarded as only a continuation of ibe clas 
of Ossa and Pelion and of that of Othrys. Tes 
mountain-system of Euboea is further proienced oF 
the islands of Andros, Tenos, Mycones, and Nata, 
belonging to the Cyclades. 

At the foot of Mt. Lacmon (new Zeor), the 
point where Mount Pindus bisects the motie: 
barrier of Hellas, four considerable rivers take we 
rise. Of these rivers two, the Aous and the Ha.»- 
mon, do not belong to Hellas; the former trvsz 
through Illyria, and the latter through Marecocs; 
but the other two, the Penzius and the Acbe rcs 
are the most important in Northern Greer. [be 
Peneius flows with a slow and winding cre 
through the plain of Thessaly. and finds its war me 
the sea through the pass of Tempe, as mect> ned 
above ; the Achelous, which is the larger of we 
two, flows towards the south through the rude ac 
mountainous country of Epeirus, then forms the 
boundary between Acarnania and Aetolia. and 25-7 
a course of 130 miles finally falls into tbe Ics: 
sea opposite the entrance of the Corinthian calf. 

A little south of Mt. Tymphrestus, at the tioct- 
ninth degree of latitude, Greece is contracted ixt)s 
kind of isthmus by two opposite gulfs, the At- 
bracian on the west and the Malian on the ext 
This isthmus separates the peninsula of Mince 
Greece from the Thessalian and Epeirot maininc 

The peninsula of Middle Greece may ara & 
divided into two unequal halves. The western bs. 
which bears the names of Aetolia and Acar=ca. 
is of the same character as Epeirus, with which 2 
is connected by the Achelous. The branct ¢ 
Mount Pindus which extends from Mount Tr=- 
phrestus in a south-westerly direction, bere cats 
with the continuation of the Epeirot mountains and 
forms rugged and inaccessible hichlands, stss 
have been at all times the haunt of robber tres. 
There are, however, a few broad and fertile place, 
through which the Achelous flows, 

The eastern half of the peninsula of mi Land 
Greece is traversed by the branch of Mount Pos> 
which extends from Mount Tymphrestas in a =t- 
easterly direction, It is shut in on the nerth br 
the rugged pile of Octa, extending fron Trm- 
phrestus to the sea at Thermopylae, and forme 
the barrier of this portion of the midland penivssie 
The only pass through it is the celebrated car 4 
Thermopylae, between the mountain and a mere. 
upon the coast, which in one part is so mam = 
to leave room for only a single carriage. 

North of Oeta, and between this mountain ai 
the nearly parallel range of Othrys, is a fertile rat 
abont 60 miles in length, stretching eastward © 
the Malic gulf, and drained by the Spercheius. ¥ hx 
rises at the foot of Mount Tymphrestus at the beat 
of the valley and falls into the Malic gulf Ab 
though this valley is usually conddered a pan & 
Thessaly, it is entirely separated from the gra 
Thessalian plain by the range of Othrvs. 

It has been already remarked that the seh 
easterly continuation of Mount Pinius pero 
through Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, mnder Wr 
names of Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaerun, ari Hs- 
mettus, till it reaches the sea at Suniuim. There & 
however, another range, which takes its deratit 
from the easterly extremity of Octa, ap] estrm 
along the coast of the Euboean sea, thne ch ‘be 
Locrian tribes and Boeotia, under Use varrco S28e 
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ef Cnemis, Ptoon, and Teumessus, till it joins 
Parnes, which is a lateral branch of Cithaeron ex- 
tending from west to east. By means of Pentelicus, 
with its celebrated marble quarries to the south of 
Parnes, the range is further connected with the 
chain running from Cithaeron to Sunium, 

Between Parnassus and Oeta is a narrow plain 
called Doris, from which the Dorians are said to 
have descended to the conquest of Peloponnesus. 
Here rises the Cephissus, which flows through the 
plain of Phocis and Bueotia, and falls into the lake 
Copais. Phocis possesses some fertile plains on the 
Cephissus, lying between Parnassus and the Locrian 
mountains. Boeotia is a large hollow basin shut in 
on every side by mountains, and containing a con- 
siderable quantity of very fertile land. Attica is 
another peninsula, resembling in shape the great 
pecunsula to which Greece itself belongs. It is in 
the form of a triangle, having two of its sides washed 
by the sea, and its base united to the land. As the 
Cambunian range forms the outer, and Mount Octa 
the inner barrier of Greece, so the chain of Cithaeron 
and Parnes, extending along the base of Attica, is a 
natural rampart protecting this country. 

It las been already seen that the range of 
Cithaeron is continued towards the east under the 
uatne of Parnes. In like manner it is prolonged 
towards the south-west, skirting the shores of the 
Corinthian gulf and forming the mountainous 
country of Megaris. Here it rises into a new chain, 
tetween four and five thousand feet in height, under 
the name of the Geraneian mountains, which stretch 
across Megaris from west to east parallel to Cithae- 
rma. It is highest on the western side, and fra- 
dusty sinks down towards the Saronic gulf. The 
island of Salamis and its surrounding rocks are only 
a continuation of this chain. Southwards the Ge- 
raneian mountains sink down still more towards the 
isthmus which separates Hellas Proper from Pelo- 
pearnesus. Here the Corinthian gulf on the west 
ami the Saronic gulf on the east penetrate so far 
itlamd as to leave but a narrow neck of land be- 
tween them, only four miles across at its narrowest 
part. The isthmus is comparatively level, being in 
va highest point not more than 246 feet above the 
vel of the sea, but immediately to the south rise 
the lofty range of the Oneian hills, parallel to the Ge- 
raneian, with which they have often been confounded. 
Here stood the city of Corinth, with its impregnable 
fortress the Acrocorinthus, and here the isthmus 
opened out into the Peloponnesus. 

Before proceeding to the description of Pelopon- 
nests, it deserves remark that Strabo divides Greece 
into five peninsulas, The first is the Peloponnesus, 
seperated by an isthmus of 40 stadia. The second 
is the one of which the isthmus extends from the 
Megarian Pagae to Nisaca, the harbour of Megara, 
being 120 stadia from sea to sea, The third is the 
ene of which the isthmus extends from the recess of 
the Crissaran gulf to Thermopylae, an imaginary 
straight line, 508 stadia in length, being drawn, 
which ineludes within it the whole of Boeotia, and 
cuts across Phocis and the Locri Epicnemidii. The 
fourth bas an isthmus of about 800 stadia, extending 
from the Ambracian gulf to the Malian gulf. The 
fifth isthmus is more than 1000 stadia, extending 
from the same Ambracian gulf through Thessaly 
and Macedonim to the Thermaic gulf. (Strab. viii. 
p. 334.) 

The mountain-system of Peloponnesns has no con- 
nection with the rest of Greece. The mountains in 
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Hellas Proper form an uninterrupted series of chains, 
running out from the mountains in the countries to the 
north of Greece. The mountains of Peloponnesus 
on the contrary, have their roots in Arcadia, the 
central district of the country, where they rise to a 
great height. Hence Arcadia has been aptly called 
the Switzerland of Peloponnesus, to which it stands 
in the same relation as Switzerland does to the rest 
of Eurcpe. Upon closer inspection it will be seen 
that this Alpine district is encircled by an irregular 
ring of mountains, forming a kind of natural wall, 
from which lateral branches extend in all directions 
towards the sea. 

The mountains forming the northern boundary of 
Arcadia are the loftiest and most massive. They 
extend from west to east, terminating in the magni- 
ficent height of Mount Cyllene (Zgria), 7788 feet 
above the level of the sea, the first of the Pelopenne- 
sian mountains seen by a person coming over the 
isthmus from Northern Greece. The most westerly 
point of this northern barrieris Erymanthus ( (’lonos), 
7297 feet high ; and between it and Cyllene are the 
Aroanian mountains (Khelmés), 7726 feet in height. 
The eastern boundary is also formed by a continuous 
series of mountains, stretching from Mount Cyllene 
towards the south. Those bearing a special name in 
this range are Artemisium (7wrniki), 5814 feet in 
height; and Parthenium (Réino), 3993 feet in height, 
south of the former, The range terminates in Parnon, 
On the southern frontier of Arcadia there is no clearly 
defined chain of mountains, but only a series of heights 
forming the water-shed between the tributaries of the 
Alpheius and those of the Eurotas. It is not till 
reaching the south-west frontier that the highlands 
again rise into a lofty and continuous chain, under the 
name of Lycaeus ( Dhioforti), 4659 feet high. From 
Lycaens a range of mountains, running south till it 
joius Erymanthus, constitutes the western boundary 
of Arcadia ; but it bears no special name, except in 
its northern half, where it is called Pholoé. The 
northern, eastern, and southern barriers of Arcadia 
are unbroken ; but the western wall is divided by 
the Alpheius, which finds its way through an open- 
ing on this side, and thence descends to the western 
sea. 

The other chief divisions of Peloponnesus are La- 
conia and Messenia, on the south; Argolis, on the 
east; Elis, on the west; and Achaia, on the north, 
From the southern frontier of Arcadia a lofty chain 
of mountains, under the name of Taygetus, runs 
from north to south, forming the boundary between 
Messenia and Laconia, and terminating in the pro- 
montory of Taenarum, the southernmost point of 
Greece and Europe. The chain of Taygetus is the 
longest and highest in all Peloponnesus, being in 
one part 7902 feet above the level of the sea, or more 
than 100 feet above Cyllene. From Mount Parnon, 
at the south-eastern corner of Arcadia, another range 
of mountains extends from north to south along the 
coast, parallel to the range of Taenarns, and termi- 
nating in the promontory of Malea. Between this 
range, which may be called by the general name of 
Parnon, and that of Taygetus, was the valley of the 
Eurotas, in which Sparta lay, and which to the south 
of Sparta opened out into a plain of considerable ex- 
tent. Messenia, in like manner, was drained by the 
Pamisus, whose plain was still more extensive than 
that of the Eurotas; for Messenia contained no cun- 
tinuous chain of mountains to the west of the Pami- 
sus, answering to the range of Parnon in Laconia. 
Both the Pamisus and the Eurotas ftow into gulfs 
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running a considerable distance into the land, and 
separated froin one another by the range of Taygetus. 

The river Neda separated Messenia from Elis. 
This country is covered, to a greater ora less extent, 
with the offshoots of the Arcadian mountains ; but 
contains many plains of considerable size and fer- 
tility. Of these the two most important are the one 
in the centre of the couutry drained by the Alpheius, 
in which Pisa stood, and the one in the north through 
which the Peneius flows. 

Achaia was the name of the narrow slip of country 
hetween the great northern barrier of Arcadia and 
the Corinthian gulf. From the Arcadian mountains 
there project several spurs, either ranning out into 
the sea in the form of bold prowmontories, or separated 
from it by narrow levels. The plains on the coast at 
the foot of these mountains, and the valleys between 
them, are for the most part very fertile. 

Argolis, taking the name in its most extended 
sense, wus used to signify the whole peninsula between 
the Sarenie and Argolic gulfs ; but daring the times 
of Grecian independence it contained several independ- 
entstates. ‘The Aryolic peninsula was united to the 
wainland by abroad base, at one extremity of which 
stood the cities of Corinth and Sicyon, and at the 
other the city of Arges. Corinth and Sicyon pos- 
sessed a level track of country along the coast, and 
Argos Was situated in a plain, 10 or 12 miles in length 
and from 4 to 5 in breadth; but the peninsula itself 
was nearly covered with a lofty range of hills. 

The shape of Peloponnesus was compared by the 
ancients to the leat of the plane tree or the vine. 
(Strab. viii. p. 335; Dionys. Per, 403; Agathem. i. 
p- 15; Pliniv. 4.8.5.) 9 This isthmus is so small in 
comparison with the outspread form of the peninsula, 
that it was regarded by the ancients as an island, 
and was aceordingly called the island of Pelops, from 
the invthical hero of this name. It has all the advan- 
tages of an insular situation without its disadvan- 
tages. It was sufficiently protected by the mountains 
at the foot of the isthmus to secure the inhabitants 
from all attacks from the mainland, and to allow 
them to develop their own character and institutions 
Without any disturbing influences from without. At 
the same time, it Was so closely connected with the 
niainland by the isthmus as to possess at all times 
an uninterrupted communication with the rest of 
Greece. From its position, approachable only by a 
harrow access easily guarded, the Peloponnesus was 
called by the ancients the acropelis of Greece. 
(leustath. ad Deonys, Per. 403.) 


IV. Rivers anp LAKES. 


Most of the Grecian rivers are entirely dependent 
npen the atnesphere for their supply of water. 
During five months of the year, in the autumn and 
winter, rain fally in large quantities, which fills the 
crevices in the dimestone of the lithls, and is carried 
off by torrents. In summer hardly any rain falls ; 
and these torrents, so full of water in the winter, are 
then pertectly dry. Even many of the rivers, which 
are partly supplicd by springs, dwindle in the sum- 
ner into very insignificant streams. Most of the 
Grecian rivers, which give to the country upon the 
map the appearance of a well-watered district, are 
nothing bat winter torrents, to which the Grecks 
gave the expressive name of yemmappovs, 
the rivers of Greece are navigable, 
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parallel to the Achelous ; the Spereheius, wich 
drains the valley between Oeta and Othrys; the C-- 
phisus and Asopus in Bocotia; and the C+piscs 
and Ilissus in Atuca, the last of wiicb is crt 
summer, and only deserves inention on accoant & a» 
poctical celebrity. The chief river of Pelopomu-~s 
is the Alpheius in Arcadia and Elis ; next cure the 
Eurotas in Laconia, the Pamisus in Messenia, me 
the Peneius in Northern Elis. 

Thongh there are few perennial rivers in Gree, 
the nature of the country is favourable to the fra 
tion of marshes and lakes. Many of the placc: set 
valleys are so entirely encircled by mountams tai 
the heavy rains which descend in the autumn of 
winter months find no outlet, and remain as Lis 
in the winter and as marshes in the summer. hb 
Thessaly are the lakes Nessonis and Boete>; 2 
Aetolia, Trichonis ; in Boeotia, Copais ; and in Ar 
cadia, Stymphalis and others. The waters of ame 
of these lakes find their way through nataral a" 
tics in the limestone mountains, called dotencs 
by the modern Greeks, and after thowing amor 
fround rise again after a greater or jess inte. 
‘This is the case with the waters of the Ces 
[Borortta], and of several of the lakes of Aras, 
in which country this phaenomenon iy very D> 
quent [Arcana }. 


V. Gexerat Remarks vron Grectas Tur 
GRAPHY, 


The two most striking features in Grecian tower 
phy are the mountainous character of the coanty a 
the great extent of its sea-coast. Next to S=vor- 
land, Greece is the most mountainous counct f 
Europe; but this general description comver = 
correct idea of its peculiar nature. In the jreor “¢ 
account we have attempted to give a sketch 4 ae 
direction of the mountain-ranges or chains, bet frm 
these project in all directions innumerabie brax2e. 
having very few valleys or plains of any extent. Thee 
plains, whether Jarge or small, are fur the mast pet 
either entirely surrounded by mountains or ores 2 
one side to the sea, At all times mountain be 
proved the greatest barriers to intereoure betv=a 
neighbouring tribes. Each of the Grecian als, 
situated in a plain, and separated from its sec 
bours by Jofty mountains, always ditheult, aod wie 
impossible to surmount, grew up in perfect isoucra 
They had the less temptation to try to sale ‘ie 
lofty barriers which surrounded them, since tbe = 
afforded them an easy communication with the mt 
of the world. Almost all the Grecian states bs 
ready and easy access to the sea; and Arcadia ©2 
the ouly political division which did not press 
some territory on the coast. 

The mountainous nature of the conntry exerass 
an important influence upon the political destioe 
of the people. The chain of Lingon and we Can- 
bunian mountaius defended Hellas fram fier © 
vasion; and the mountains in the coaptry t=! 
rendered it difficult for one section of the me 
attack another, The pass of Thermoprisc, te 
passes over Cithaeron, and thase over the Geran) 
and Oneian mountains at the isthorus, coud o> 5 
be defended by a handful of resolute men ara>- 
vastly superior numbers. The same cases pre 


None of | duced a large number of independent states, poco- 


eally distinct from each other, and alwars d:suncuted 


stierable in Northern Greece are the Peneius and to form any kind of federal nnien even fee the PE- 


the Achelous, already spoken of. ‘To these inay be 
added the Evenus, which flows through Aetolia, 
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pose of resisting foreign invasiun. The pio 
separation led to disputes and bustilities ; ant thst 
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intestine wars eventually proved their rnin by open- 
ing their country to Philip of Macedonia. (Comp. 
Uirote, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 300, seq.) 


VI. Cmier Propvuctions. 


The most fertile districts in Greece, according to 
Thucydides (i. 2), were Thessaly, Boecotia, and a 
creat part of Peloponnesus; the least fertile were 
Arcadia and Attica. Wheat, barley, flax, wine, and 
wil, were the chief productions; bat more careful at- 
tention seems to have been bestowed upon the cul- 
ture of the vine and of the olive than upon the cereal 
crops. Bread seems to have been more generally 
made of barley than of wheat. We are told that by 
ome of Solon's laws barley-cakes were provided on 
enlinary days, and wheaten loaves on festivals, for 
those who dined in the Prytaneium. (Athen. iv. 
137.) The hills afforded excellent pasture for 
cattle, and in antiquity supplied plenty of timber, 
though they are at present nearly destitute of woods. 
The disappearance of these forests has been one of 
the canses of the diminished fertility of Greece as 
compared with ancient times. By losing the shade 
which they afforded, the springs have been burnt up; 
and, in consequence of less moisture, vegetation has 
become poorer, 

Among the domestic animals we find horses, asses, 
mules, oxen, swine, sheep, goats, and dogs, Horses 
were not numerous in Greece, since the country is 
too tnountainous to rear any number. Hence the 
Greek cavalry was always insignificant. Mules were 
extensively used in Peloponnesus, where they were 
found more useful than horses in traversing the 
mountains. Swine were very numerous, and pork 
was a favourite article of food, especially among the 
Arcadiana. The milk of sheep and goats was pre- 
ferred to that of cows. (Aristot. Hist. An. iii. 15. 
§ 5, seq-) aa 

Among the wild animals we find mention of bears, 
wolves, and boars. Bears seem to have been com- 
ton in the forests of the Arcadian mountains, He- 
rofotas relates that lions were found between the 
Nestas in Thrace and the Achelons in Aectolia (He- 
rod. wii. 126); and the existence of lions in Greece, 
at least at an early period, is rendered probable by 
the legend of the Nemean lion. 

The mountains of Greece consist for the most 
part of hard limestone, of which were built those 
massive Cyclopian walls and fortifications the re- 
mains of which still exist upon the summits of the 
hill, In almost every part of Greece there were 
rich and varied veins of marble, affording abundant 
and beautiful materials to the architect and the 
seulptor, The best marble-quarries were at Carystus 
in Eaboea, at Pentelicas and Hymettus in Attica, 
aint in the island of Paros. 

In the precious metals Greece was poor. Gold 
and silver were found in the island of Siphnos ; but 
the most productive silver-mines were at Laurium, 
in the sonth of Attica. Both copper and iron were 
foond near Chalcis in Euboea; and there were also 
iron-mines in the mountains of Taygetus in Laconia. 


VIL Crimare. 


The climate of Greece was probably more healthy 
in ancient than in modern times, The malaria, 
which now poisons the atmosphere during the sum- 
mer months, probably did not exist to the same ex- 
tent when the land was more thickly populated and 
tetter cultivated. Herodotus remarks that of all 
countries in the world Greece possessed the most 
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happily tempered seasons (Herod. iii. 106); and Hip- 
pocrates and Aristotle considered the climate as 
highly favourable to the intellectual energy of the in- 
habitants, since it was equally removed from the 
extremities of heat and cold. (Hippocrat. de Aére, 
12, 13; Aristot. Pol. vii. 6.§1.) But owing to 
the inequalities of its surface, to its lofty mountains 
and depressed valleys, the climate varies greatly in 
different districts. In the highlands in the interior 
the winter is often long and rigorous, the snow lying 
upon the ground till late in the spring; while in 
the lowlands open to the sea there is hardly ever any 
severe weather, and snow is almost entirely unknown. 
Modern travellers who have suffered from excessive 
cold and snow-storms passing through Boeotia in 
the middle of February, have found upon arriving in 
Attica warm and genial weather. In like manner, 
in the month of March, travellers find midwinter on 
the highlands of Mantineia and Tegea in Arcadia, 
spting in Argos and Laconia, and almost the heat 
of summer in the plain of Kalamata, at the head of 
the Messenian gulf. To a native of the northern 
latitudes of Europe one of the most striking phaeno. 
mena of the Grecian climate is the transparent 
purity of the atmosphere and the brilliant colouring 
of the sky: though even in this point there was a 
great difference between the various parts of Greece; 
and the Athenian writers frequently contrast the 
thick and damp air of Boeotia with the light and 
dry atmosphere of Athens. 


VUL Vorcaxic CHances. 


Traces of volcanic agency are visible in many 
parts of Greece, althongh no volcanoes, either in ac- 
tivity or extinct, are found in the country. There were 
hot-springs at Thermopylae, Aedepsus in Euboea, 
and other places; but the peninsula of Methana 
in the Peloponnesus, opposite Aegina, and the island 
of Thera in the Aegaean are the two spots which 
exhibit the clearest traces of volcanic agency. The 
greater part of Methana consists of trachyte ; and 
here in historical times a volcanic eruption took 
place, of which the particulars are recorded both by 
Strabo and Ovid. (Strab, i. p.59; Ov. Met. xv. 
296, seq.) In this peninsula there are still two hot 
sulphureous springs, near one of which exist ves- 
tiges of volcanic eruption. The island of Thera is 
covered with pumice-stone; and it is related by 
Strabo (/. ¢.) that on one occasion flames burst out 
from the sea between Thera and the neighbouring 
island of Therasia, and that an island was thrown 
up four stadia in circumference. In modern times 
there have been eruptions of the same kind at Thera 
and its neighbourhood: of one of the most terrible, 
which occurred in 1650, we possess a circumstantial 
account by an eye-witness, (Hoss, Keisen auf den 
Griech. Inseln, vol. i. p. 194.) 

Earthquakes have in all ages been of frequent oc- 
currence in Greece, expecially in Peloponnesus. La- 
conia was called a land “easily shaken” (edces@ros 7 
Aaxwvuch, Strab. viii. p. 367); and in the terrible 
earthquake which happened in 8. c. 464, not more 
than five houses are said to have been Jeft standing at 
Sparta; more than 20,000 persons were believed to 
have perished, and huge masses of rock were rolled 
down from the highest peaks of Taygetus. (Thuc. 
iii. 89; Diod. xi. 63; Plot. Cim. 16.) On the P’e- 
loponnesian shores of the Corinthian gulf the earth- 
quakes have been still more destructive. In conse- 
quence of the waves having no ontlet into a wide- 
spread and open sea, they have in these convulsions 
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rushed upon the land and swallowed up whole cities. | 1682, a work upon general geography. in whi-k be 


This was the fate of Helice and Bara, which in ore 


day (8. ¢. 373) disappeared from Achaia. [He- 
yack.) Similar disasters have occurred in the same 


neighbourhood in subsequent times, In the reign 
of Tiberias the inhabitants were relieved from tax- 
ation in consequence of their suffering from an 
earthquake (Tac. Ann. iv. 13); and in 1817 the 
town of Vostit2a (the ancient Aegium) narrowly 
escaped the fate of Helice and Bura, since the sea 
rushed inland with great force and inundated all 
the level immediately below the town (Leake, 
Morea, vol. iit. p. 402). 


1X. Moprern Works. 


Greece was, down to the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, alinest an unknown country to the western 
nations of Europe. In 1573, soon after Greek had 
begun to be studied in Germany, Martin Kraus, or 
Cresius, professor at Tiibingen, contrived to open a 
correspondence with some learned Greeks in Con- 
stantinople ; and, in one of his letters addressed to 
‘Theodore Zygomalas, he states that it was the 
general op'nieon in Germany that Athens was totally 
destroved, and wishes to know from his correspondent 
whether this is the truth. Zycomalas answers tliat 
he had frequently visited Athens; but in his attempt 
to deseribe the antiquities of Athens he commits many 
blunders, among other things, calling the Pantheon 
the Parthenon. The information, thus obtained, Cru- 
sius published in his Turco-Graecia, of which the 
first book contained the political history, the second 
the ecclesiastical, and the remaining six his corre- 
spondence with the learned Grecks, Desuayes, 
who was French ambassador to the Porte in 1621, 
visited Athens in 1621, and wrote some Observations, 
which, though of little value, are interesting as the 
first account of any part of Greece trom the personal 
observation of a native of Western Europe. Deshayes 
supposed the Parthenon to be the Church of the 
Vaknown God, Some vears afterwards, PALMERICS 
(Paulhnier de Grentemesnil), a French nobleman of 
Normandy and a seholar, whe died at Caen in 1670, 
undertook a voyage into Greece for the purpase of 
lus rating its ancient geography. His work, en- 
titled Graceiae Descriptio, of which a second edition 
was published in 1678, Lugd. Batay., was the first 
of any value upon Grecian geography, but it gave 
an account of only Ulyrienmn, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Acarnania. In 1674, Nointet, who was sent as 
French ambassador to the Porte, carried with him 
a young artist, named Carrey, who for about five 
weeks was employed in making drawings, which are 
now in the National Library of Paris, and are of 
great interest, as annng thent are the architectural 
decorations of the Parthenon, which was then almost 
entire, 

A new era in the knowledyve of Grecian geography 
commenced with Srosx, 4 French physician at Lyons, 
and Sir Geirge WieLten, an Englishman, who 
travelled together through Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, 
and Loeris, in 1673 and 1676. Spon published 
his account of their travels under the tithe of 
Voyage d Italic, de Delmatie, de Grece, et du Lé- 
rant, fait en 1676 par Jacob Spon, D. M., et 
George Wheler, Gentilhomme Anglois, Lyon, 1678, 
Wheler, who was a more careful observer than 
Spon, gave his aceount of their travels four years 
Inter, under the title of Journey tato Greece in 
company ef Doctor Spon, Landon, 1682. The 
Jearied Greek, MELETIOs, wrote at Naupactus, in 


gives some valuable information up many pose 
in Greece, which he had visited in person anc in 
which he has also preserved many inscripteas tist 
have been subsequently lost. This work was ort 
published at Venice, in 1728, ander the tie of 
Tewypapia wadaid wal véa ovAdAe x Gece dx hace 
pwy Svyypagéwy woraiay Te Kal rewr. onc © 
which a second edition appeared at the samme pac 
in 1807. The next work of importance wa: tr 
the French botanist, TocRNEFUET, who trate: =! 
through the islands of the Levant, ard cor 
countries on the coasts of the Levant, in 17t— 
1703. Thouzh his journey was undertaken chute 
with a scientific object, he gives us an inter 
account of the antiquities of the countries whrkno x 
visited. His work was published after his dea:h « 
1717, 2 vols, 4to., under the title of Refatim dam 
Voyage du Lévant fait par ordre du Ret : it vas 
translated into English, and published in Leo»e. 
1718, 2 vols. 4to. Fourmwont, who traveliu 
Greece in 1729, by order of Louis XV. ers a 
large number of inscriptions, which he depreuied o 
the Roval Library of Paris. He boasted of hacia 
defuced the inseriptions which he copied, and abo ¢ 
having destroved the remains of several trrecas 
cities; but he greatly exaccerated his bartar-o 
proceedings, and his chief viject in mak.ng te 
Loust way that he might paim apon the wor.i s 
number of forged insemptions: fur, though Bea 
Rochette defended the genuineness of these maccis- 
tions (Lettre sur [ Authenticité des Tuscriptioms & 
Fourmont, Paris, 1819), it ts now admitted tus 
many of them are forgeries, 

In 1751 Stuart. an English artist st Rem. &- 
companied by Revert, another artist, trawesini wu 
Greece, and spent the greater part of three yean a 
Athens, The result of their labours was the com 
brated Antiquities of Athens, of which the int ve 
lume appeared in Loudon in 1762. The sevod 
volume was published after Stuart’s death, edi:e. oF 
Newton, in 1790 ; the third, by Revrlee, in 17H ; 
and the fourth, by Woods, in 1816. Rerett had on 
connection with this work after the publication of the 
first volume ; and in the same vear in which 1: ap 
peared the Society of Dilettanti engaged hie, t~ 
gether with Mr. Pars and Dr, Chamiler, to upuertane 
an antiqnarian journey to Greece. CHANDLEX pe-b- 
lished the results of their researches in Greece ad 
Asia Minor, of which the volume relating to Gree 
appeared at Oxford in 1776. Chandler was a mas 
of learning, and did much to illustrate the geycrap.t 
of Greece ; but he bas been justly censured by Lease 
for having omitted to cite the ancient authooues 
when he had recourse to them. in comeguence of 
which it is often dithcult to test the accurat of 
his conclusions, CnoiskuL-GoUFFIER pubis. 
in 1782, his Voyage pittoresque de la Grece, voli. 
fol., which is a hardsome buvk, but of 50 crri al 
value. In 1784 he was sent, as Freoch anibas m7, 
to Constantineple; and in 1809 he publisher ts 
first part of the second volume of bis Pugege putt 
resque, which is much more carefully exe uted 1604 
the first volume. The second part of the sevad 
volume appeared in 1820, after the anther’s ceath 

Sintnore and Hawkins visited Greeve tocripet 
in 1786; and Sibthorp undertook another }-urver te 
the country in 1794, His object was to form a oc 
plete Flora of Greece ; and on his death, in Ue4 1# 
bequeathed, by his will, to the University of Query 
an estate of 2001. a-year for the purjase uf pac.o- 
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ing a Flora Graeca in 10 folio volumes, with 100 | CotoneL Mvne’s valuable, though unpretending, 


plates in each, and a Prodromus of the work, with- 
out plates, These works afterwards appeared ; and 
extracts from the Journal of his Travels were given 
hy Walpole in Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, Lond. 1817, 4to., and in Travels to 
various Countries of the East, Lond. 1820, Ato. 
In both of these works there are also some valuable 
papers by Hawkins. 

(Mf the numerous books of travels in Greece which 
have appeared in the present century, the following 
require mention :— PovavrviLi_e, Voyage en Mo- 
ree @ Constantinople, en Albanie, et dans plusieurs 
autres Parties de [Empire Othoman, pendant les 
années 1798 ef 1801: but this well-known work is 
full of great inaccuracies; and the author, probably, 
did not visit many of the places which he describes, 
In 1805 he was appointed French consul at Janina, 
where he resided several years, and from whence he 
visited the adjoining conntries, Thessaly, Epirus, &c. 
The results of these travels appeared in a pew work 
~— Voyage dans la Gréce, Paris, 1820—1821, 5 vols, 
Seo. This work is of more value than the former 
one, but still must be used with caution. Hopuovse, 
Sotarney through Albania, and other Provinces of 
Turkey tn Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 
during the years 1809 and 1810, London, 1813. 
H. Howrianp, Travels in the Ionian Islands, Alba- 
nia, Thessaly, Macedonia, gc., during the years 
1812 end 1813, London, 1815; and, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 
Sra, 1819. 
phical Tour through Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, f 1806, London, 1819, 2 vols. 4to..— the most 
yalaable work on Grecian geography that had hitherto 
appeared, and one which may still be consulted with 
advantage. Sm W. Gri travelled in Greece at 
the same time as Dodwell, and partly in company 
ith him; and his works are of stil] more value than 
the Travels of the latter. They are:—1. /t- 
nerary of the Morea, Lond. 1817; 2nd ed. 1827: 
2. Jtinerary of Greece, with a Commentary of Pau- 
sunias and Strabo, Lond, 1818 (containing only 
Argolis) : 3. Itinerary of Greece, Lond. 1819; 
4. Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, Lond. 
1823. But it is to Covonen Leake that we are 
indebted for the most valuable information which we 
yet possess respecting many parts of Greece. A first- 
rate observer, a good scholar, and a man of sound 
jadgment and great sagacity, ho combined qualities 
rarely found in the same individual, and may safely 
be pronoanced the first geographer of the age. He 
travelled in Greece for several years at the commence- 
ment of the present century ; but it was long before 
be published detailed accounts of these travels. His 
works are:—The Topography of Athens, with some 
Remarks on tts Antiquities, Lond. 1821, 8vo.; of 
thia work, a second edition appeared in 1841, accom- 
panied by a second volume, on The Demi of Attica, 
which had originally appeared in the Transactions 
ef the Roval Society of Literature: Travels in the 
Marea, with a Map and Pians, Lond. 1830, 3 vols. 
Bre.: Travels ta Northern Greece, Lond. 1835, 
4 vols. Svo.: Peloponnesiaca ; a Supplement to 
Travels m the Morea, Lond. 1846, 8vo. This last 
work was written in consequence of the researches 
ef the French Commission in the Morea, spoken of 
below, and is accompanied by a large map of the 
Peloponnesus, rednced from the French map, on a 
scale of something more than a third, but not with- 
eat sctne Variations. 


DopwetL, A Classical and Topogra- | 


eaten 








We may close onr notice of | Athens, 3 vols. Svo, Oxf, 1828, 


volumes, entitled, Journal of a Tour in Greece 
and the Ionian Islands, Edinburgh, 1842, 2 vols., 
whch we have frequently consulted, in the course of 
this work, with great advantage. 

Of the modern French and German works, we 
must mention first the publications of the Frenen 
Commission of Geography, Natural History, and 
Archaeology, which was sent to the Peloponnesus 
in 1829, and remained there two years. These 
publications are :-—Expédition Scientifique de Morée, 
ordomnée par le Gouvernement Francais, par Abel 
Blouet, Amable Ravoisi¢, Achille Poirot, Félix Trézel, 
et Fréd. de Gournay, Paris, 1831—1838, 3 vols. fo.: 
Travauz de la Section des Sciences Physiques, sous la 
direction de M. Bory de St. Vincent, Paris, 1831, fo.: 
Recherches Géographiques sur lea Ruines de la 
Morée, par M.E. Pouillon Boblaye, Paris, 1836, 4to. ; 
also, Bory de St. Vincent, Relation du Voyage de la 
Commission Scientifique de Morée, Paris et Strassb., 
1837, 2 vols. 8vyo. This Commission also constructed 
a map of the Peloponnesus, on a scale of the 
two hundred-thousandth part of a degree of latitude, 
or twenty-one English inches and three-fifths. 

Ross, who resided several years at Athens, where 
he held the post of professor in the university, and 
who travelled through various parts of Greece, has 
published several valuable works :— Reisen und Rei- 
serouten durch Griechenland, Berlin, 1841; vol. i., 
containing travels in Peloponnesus, is all that has 
appeared of this work: Reisen auf den Griechischen 
Insein des Aegaischen Meeres, Stuttgart & Tiibingen, 
1840, 2 vols. 8vo.; the third volume appeared in 
1845, and the fourth at Halle in 1852: Wander. 
ungen in Griechenland, Halle, 2 vols, 8vo. 1851. 
One of the most important of all the modern German 
works is by Curtius, Peloponnesos, eine historiach- 
geographische Beschreibung der Halbinsel, Goth, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1851—1852. Besides these, the ful- 
lowing works all deserve mention, of which the two 
first are particularly valoable, ForcntamMen, 
Hellenika Griechenland im Newen das Alte, Berlin, 
1837. Utnicus, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland. Erster Theil, Reise tiber Delphi durch 
Phocis und Boeotien bis Theben, Bremen, 1840. 
Bucuon, La Grece continentale et la Morée; Voyage, 
Sejour, et Etudes Historiques en 1840—41, Paris, 
1843. Fiepien, Heise durch alle Theile dea Ko- 
nigreiches Griechenland, Leipzig, 2 vols, 8vo. 1840 
—41.  ALDENHOVEN, IJtinéraire cdescriptif de 
VAttique et du Peloponnese, avec cartes et plana 
topographiques, Athens, 1841, taken almost entirely 
from the publications of the French Commission, 
Branpis, Mittheilungen tiber Griechenland, 3 vols, 
1842. Srernant, Reise durch einige Gegenden des 
nordlichen Griechenlandes, Leipe. 1843. 

The following are the chief systematic works on 
the geography of Greece :-— MANNERT, Geographic, of 
which the volume containing Thessaly and Epirus 
appeared in 1812, and the one containing Northern 
Greece, Peloponnesus, and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago in 1822; but neither is of much value, 
Krvst, Hellas, oder geographisch-antiquarische 
Darste/lung des alten Griechenlandes, Leipz. 3 vols, 
Svo. 1825-1827, which, besides the general intro- 
duction, contains only an account of Attica, Megaria, 
Bovotia, Phocis, Doris, Locris, Aetolia, and Acarnania, 
Cramer, A Geographical and Historical Descrip. 
tion of Ancient Greece, with a Map and a Ilan of 
Hott MANN, Grie- 


the works of English travellers in Greece with | chcnland und die Griechen im Alterthum, Leipug, 
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1841, 2vols, 8vo.; Forsicer, Jandhuch der alten‘ Goth. i. 3, de Aed. iv. 11; HierorL p 657.) The 


(reographie, 3 vols. 8vo. Leip. 1842—48: but the 
jetrt relating to Greece contains little more than 
Inere references to ancient authors and modern works. 
The nutuerons monographs on separate countries 
and islands are given under their respective names, 
A good general account is given by K. O, MULLER, 
in his work on the Dortans ; by Tutruwate and 
Grote, in their Histories of Greece; and by 
Wonpswortit. in lis Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. The best collection of Maps of 
Greece is by Kimpert, Topographisch-Historischer 
Atlas von Hellas und den Lellenischen Colonien in 
24 Blittern, Berlin, 1846. 

GRAECIA MAGNA, [Macna Graecta.] 

GRALOCELL [Ganocett.] 

GRAMATUM, a place in Gallia between Epa- 
manlarum and Larga [EramMaxpurum]; but it 
is not certain that the name ought to appear in the 
Itin. : and if it should, we have no evidence where 
it is; though Ukert says that it is Giromagny. 
IyAnville has his usual kind of guess: he makes it 
Graneillars, [G. L.] 

GRAMMIUM (Tpduuior, Steph. B.), a town of 
Crete. which Coronelli (Hick, Areta, vol. i. p. 434) 
has placed to the SW. of Karo-sidhero, but on 
Pashles’s map it is identified with Eremopoli, on 
the E, const. (E. b. J.J 

GRA'MPIUS MONS, in Britain, the scene of 
Galzacus’s resistance to the Koman arms = the 
Grampian Hills, (Vac. Agric.29.)  [R. G. L.J 

GRANDE, a station which the Jerusalem Ttine- 
rary places on the Egnatian Way, 14 M. P. from 
Ceilue. (Comp. Tafel, de Viae Egnat. Part, Ocetd. 

42.) LE. B. J.) 

GRANDIMIRUM. [Gatrarcta.] 

GRANI'CUS (Tpdewos), a river in Troas which 
hail its source in Mount Cotylus, a branch of Ida, 
and flowing throngh the Adrastian plain emptied 
itself into the Propentis, (Hom. /& xii. 21; Strab, 
xiii. pp. 582, 587, 602; Mela, i. 19; Plin. v. 40; 
Pel vy. 2. § 2.) This little stream is celebrated in 
histery on sceount of the signal victory cuined on its 
banks by Alexander the Great over the Persians in 
nc. 334, and another gained by Lucullus over 
Mithrilates (Arrian, Anabd. i. 13; Diod. Sic. xvii. 19; 
Plat, afer. 24, Lucall, 11; Flor. iii. 5.) Some tra- 
vellers identity the Granicus with the Jinotico 
(Chishull, Trarcls in Turkey, p. 60), and others 
with the Nodshea-su, 

GRANIS (Cpaeis, Arrian, Znd, ¢. 39), a small 
river of Persis, to which the tleet of Nearchns came. 
‘There seems no reason to doubt that it is the same 
streatn as that called by D'Anville and Thevenot 
the Boschavir, It is, in fact, the river of Abushir. 
Niebuhr speaks of a stream which passes Gré@ and 
flaws into the Persian Gulf (7rave/s, vol. ii. p. 91). 
Can Gra be considered as preserving part of the 
ancient name? (Vincent, Foy. of Nearchus, vol. i, 
p. 400.) [V.] 

GRANNONUM, in Gallia, “in Littore Saxonico,” 
according to the Notitia Imp. Sanson supposed it 
tobe Granville, I Anville and others guess other 
names; and D'Anville finds places ooth for Gran- 
nona aml Grannonum. (G. L.] 

GRANUA ([pavota), a river in the extreme 
south-east of Germany, in the country of the Quadi, 
and emptying itself into the Danube. Its modern 
name is Graan, (Anton, Meditat.i, 17.) [LS] 

GRATIA'NA (Tpatiard), a town on the fr. ntier 
of Hlyricum, not far from Moesia. (Procop, Bell. 


* he. 
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modern town of Graccanicza, on the left bank of; 
river Drina, is said to occupy the site of the ac.cut 
Gratiana, LL. sj 

GRATIANOPOLIS. [Cutaro.] 

GRATIA’RUM COLLIS (6 Adoes & Xapitwr - 
M. Ghuriano), a well-wooded ranze of bills. m the 
Regio Syrtica of N. Africa, 200 stadia from the 
sea, containing the sources of the nver Cixtes 
(Herod. iv. 175; Callim. ap. Schol. Pind. Pye 
vy. 32; Della Cella, Viaggio, p. 29.) [FS] 

GRA'VIL [GaLiakcia.] 

GRAVINUM, a station in Gallia, placed in tbe 
Table on a road from Julivbona (Lillebvenr), «ii s 
joins another road, the termination of which is tse. 
niacum (Boulogne). As to this obscure an! o- 
known place, see D’Anville, Notice. &e.: Ubext, 
Gallien, p. 547. Gt) 

GRAVISCAE (Tpaovicna:, Ptol.; Toaousee, 
Strab.), a town on the coast of Etruria, between (iss 
and Castrum Novum. We have no account ¢f is 
existence previous to the establishrnent there of a 
Roman colony in B.c. 181 (Liv. xl. 29: Well. Ps. 
i. 15), and we know that its site bad orci:a's 
formed part of the territory of Targuinii. It Bont 
impossible, indeed, that Graviscae may, during tie 
independence of that city, have served as its jer. 
jast as Pyrgi did to the neighbouring Caere. bat re 
have no authority for the fact. The mention ¢ 
Graviscae, by Virgil (Aen. x. 184), in conjantes 
with Pyrgi, among the places supped to hiv 
taken part in the wars of Aeneas, is the only arrs- 
ment in favour of its remote antiquity; for the sz 
thority of Silius Italicus, who calls it * veteres Grs- 
viscae ” (viii. 475), is on such a point of mo valse 
The colony sent thither was a “ colunia mariusa 
civium,” but seems, like most settlements of a siz2- 
Jar class established on the coast of Etrana. to bste 
enjoyed but little prosperity; which—in the a~ < 
Graviscae at least—may be ascribed to the ex:rece 
unhealthiness of its situation, alluded to tech Fy 
Virgil and Rutilius. (“ Intempestaeque Gras wear,” 
Virg. den. Le; Rotil. Jtin, i. 282.) It is, ma 
ever, noticed as a subsisting town by Strabo, Puss, 
and Ptolemy, as well as in the Itineraries; burt in ths 
time of Rutilius (a.p. 416) it had sank into com 
plete decay, and retained only a few scattered bones, 
(Strab. v. p. 225; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iit Lg 4; 
Rutil. he.; Jtin. Marit. >. 498; Tab. Pt.) 

The exact site of Graviscae has heen a sub ert df 
much discussion, though the data afforded by ancieot 
authorities would appear sutiiciently precise. Sano 
says it was 300 stadia froin Cossa, and rather ime 
than 180 from Pyrgi: but the former distance 
certainly too great, as it would carry us to a pst 
bevond the river Minio; and it is certain, from Ro 
tilius, as well as the Itineraries, that Gravis-cae ay 
to the N. of that river, On the other hand. tie io 
tance from Pyrgi would cvincide with a posizwe at 
or near the mouth of the river Marta, and tier 
seems on the whole to be little doubt toat Graces 
was situated in the neighbourhood of that strc 
Two localities have been pointed out as its exe? 
site, at both of which there are some ancient remac-: 
the one on the right bank of the Marta. akats 
mile from its mouth, which is adopted by Weer al 
and Dennis; the other on the sea-coast, af a spat 
called S. Clementine or Le Soline, aboot a wie S 
from the mouth of the Marta. The latter mst 
according to Dennis's own admission, hare es. 
been a Roman station, and seems tw bave the St 
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claim to represent the Roman colony of Graviscae. 
If there ever existed an Etruscan town of the name, 
it is highly probable that it may have occupied a 
somewhat different site. (Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. 
pp 387—395.) 

The annexed coin, with the Greek legend IPA, is 
commonly assigned to Graviscae; but this attri- 
bation, though admitted by Eckhel (vol. i. p. 92), 
is certainly erroneous. It belongs to some town of 
Apulia or Calabria, but its correct attribution has 
met yet been determined, (Millingen, Numisma- 


tigue de UItalie, pp. 148, 172.) [E. H. B.] 





COIN ASSIGNED TO GRAVISCAE. 


GRINNES, a place in Northern Gallia, mentioned 
by Tacitus (//ist. v, 20) in his history of the insur- 
rection of Civilis. The Table places Grinnes on a 
road between Noviomagus (Nymegen) and Lug- 
danum (Leiden). It is 18 M.P. from Noviomagus to 
Ad Duodecimum [Duoprctuum, Ap], and 9 M. P. 
from Ad Duodecimum to Grinnes. The next station 
after Grinnes is Caspingium, 18 M.P. It seems 
that hardly any two geographers agree about the 
site of Grinnes. Walckenaer has no doubt that it is 

arich and Bochstein, as he writes the names. 
The only thing that is certain is, that we do not 
know where Grinnes is. (G.L.] 

GRION (Tplov), a chain of mountains running 
parallel to Mount Latmos, on the western side of the 
Latmic bay, and extending from the neighbourhood 
of Miletus to Earomus in Caria. (Strab. xiv. p. 635.) 
Some identified this range with that of Puruira. 
(Hom. JL ii. 868, Steph. B. 8.0. ¢@ipa.) [L. S.] 

GRISELUM A cary Griselicus), a place in Gallia 
Narbonensis. Spon published an inscription found 
at the baths of , hear Fiez, in the depart- 
ment of Basses Alpes. ’Greoulz is near the right 
bank of the Verdon, a little above its junction with 
the Durance. The inscription is “ Nymphis xi. 
Griselicis.” Papon made the ridiculous mistake of 
supposing that the numerals marked the number of 
these water nymphs, Walckenaer observes that x1. 
M. P. st aca acaanas. Greoulz and 


Beii ( [G. L.] 
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GRU'DIL, f people of North Gallia enumerated 
by Caesar (B.G. v. 39) as dependent on the Nervii, 
and mentioned nowhere else. D'Anville finds the 
name in Groede or Gronde, the name of a small 
place and canton in Cadsant, in Zeeland. [G. L.] 

GRUIL [Gatrarcta.] 

GRUMENTUM (Ppotuerrov: Eth. Grumentinus: 
Saponara), a city of Lucania, and one of the chief 
towns situated in the interior of that province. From 
its inland position it is evident that it was never a 
Greek settlement, and there is little doubt that it 
was a native Lucanian town; but no mention occurs 
ef it in history previous to the Second Punic War. 
Its name is first found in n. c. 215, when the Car- 
thaginian general Hanno was defeated under its walls 
by Tib. Sempronius Longus (Liv. xxiii. 37): and 
again in B.c. 207, when Hannibal himself, having 
broken up from his winter quarters in Bruttium and 
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marched into Lucania, established his camp at Gru- 
mentum, where he was encountered by the consul 
C. Claudius Nero, and sustained a slight defeat 
(Id. xxvii. 41, 42). Grumentum appears to have 
been at this time one of the Lucanian cities that 
had espoused the inian cause, and was there- 
fore at this time in the possession of Hannibal, but 
must have been lost or abandoned immediately after. 
We hear no more of it till the period of the Social 
War (b. c. 90), when it appears as a strong and 
important town, in which the Roman praetor Lici- 
nius Crassus took refuge when defeated by M. Lam- 
ponius, the Lucanian general. (Appian, B. C. i. 41.) 
But it would seem from an anecdote related by Se- 
neca and Macrobius that it subsequently fell into 
the hands of the allies, and withstood a long siege 
on the part of the Romans. (Senec. de Bene/. iii. 
23; Macrob. i. 11.) 

It now became a Roman municipium, but seems 
to have continued to be one of the few flourishing or 
considerable towns in the interior of Lucania. Strabo, 
indeed, terms it a small place (suxpa Karola, vi. 
p- 254), and the Liber rh seni includes it among 
the towns of Lucania which held the rank of Prae- 
fecturae only. (Lid. Col. p. 209.) But we learn 
from an inscription that it certainly at one time en- 
joyed the rank of a colony; and other inscriptions, in 
which mention is made of its local senate and va- 
rious magistrates, as well as the ruins of buildings 
still remaining, sufficiently prove that it must have 
been a place of consideration under the Roman Em- 
pire. (Mommsen, /nscr. R. N. pp. 19—22; Plin. 
iii, 11.8. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 70.) The Itineraries 
attest its existence down to the fourth century, and 
we learn from ecclesiastical records that it was an 
episcopal see as late as the time of Gregory the 
Great; but the time of its destruction is unknown, 

The site of Gramentum, which was erroneously 
placed by Cluverius at Chiaromonte, on the left 
bank of the Sinno or Siris, was first pointed out by 
Holstenius. Its ruins are still visible on the right 
bank of the river Agri (Aciris), about half a mile 
below the modern town of Saponara: they include 
the remains of an amphitheatre, with many walls 
and portions of buildings of reticulated masonry, and 
the ancient paved street running through the midst 
of them. Numerons inscriptions have also been 
discovered on the site, as well as coins, gems, and 
other minor objects of antiquity. (Cluver. /tal. p. 
1279; Holsten. Not. ad Cluver. p. 288; Romanelli, 
vol. i. pp. 399, 400; Mommsen, I. c. p. 19.) The 
position thus assigned to Grumentum — which is 
clearly identified by early ecclesiastical records — 
agrees well with the distances given in the Itinera- 
ries, especially the Tabula, which reckons 15 M.P. 
from Potentia to Anxia (still called Anzi), and 18 
from thence to Grumentum. (/tin, Ant. p. 104; 
Tab. Peut.) Many of the other distances and 
stations in this part of the country being corrupt or 
uncertain, the point thas gained is of the highest 
importance for the topography of Lucania. [Luca- 
niA.] At the same time its central position, near 
the head of the valley of the Aciris, sufficiently ac- 
counts for its importance in a military point of 
view. E.H.B.} 

GRUMUM (£th. Grambestinus: Grumo), a town 
of Apulia, in the Peucetian territory, the name of 
which is preserved only in that of the modern vil- 
lage of Grumo, about 9 miles S, of Bitonto (Butun- 
tum), and 14 SW. of Bari (Barium), where ancient 
remains have been found. But there is no doubt 
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that the “Grmnbestini” ef Miny (iii. 11. s. 16) 
are no other than the indabitants ef CGrnnum, 
though the ethnie form is singular, Many autiis- 
tatists assign te Gruen the coins with the legend 
PPT, which other authorities refer to Grumentam 
in Lucania. (iomanelli, vel. ii, po 174; Sestini, 
Cliss, Gen. p. 15.) fk. H. Bj 

GRUNAEL (fpvvaio: and Tpwaito), mentioned by 
Pioleiny (si. 13, § 3) as a population of Serthia. 
[sevTura, ] (RG. L.] 

GRY NIUMor GRYNTA (Pptvior, Cprveca: Eth, 
Cpurvets), one of the Acolian cities in Asia Minor, 
40 stadia from Myrina, and 70 froin Elaea., In the 
early tines the town was independent, but afterwards 
becaine subject to Myrina. It contained a sanctuery 
of Apollo with an ancient oracle and a splendid 
temple of white marble, (Herod, i. 149; Strab. xiii. 
p- 622; Virg. Fel. vi. 72, Aca. iv. 345; Plin. v.32, 
xxxil, 21; Steph. Boa. Tprvor; D’aus. i, 22. § 9; 
Sevlax, p. 37.) Nenophon (AMedl. iii. 1. $6) mentions 
Gryvium as belunsing to Gongvlus of Evetria; and 
it is possible that the castram Griuntum in Phrvvia, 
from whieh Alcibiades derived an ineoine of 50 talents 
was the tuwn of Gryniain, (Nep. Added. 9.) Parincnio 
took the town by assault, atl sold its inhabitants as 
slaves, after which the place seems to have decayed. 
(Diei, Me. xen. 7.) EL; s.] 

GUGERNE Tacitus (//ist, iv, 28), in his history 
of the insurrection of Civilis, speaks of the Roman 
commander Voouls eneamping at Gelduba, and thence 
wttuckiun the nearest districts ot the Gugerni, whe 
had joined Civilis. ‘They were Germans who lived 
on the west side of the Rhine, in the Lower Ger- 
Mania, as appears from ‘Tacitus (iv. 28, v. 16). 
They are mentioned by Pliny (iv. 17) in this order: 
“Ubi, Colouia Agnppinensis, Grgerni, Batavi,” 
whieh slews that they were between Coloque and 
ile Dataverum Insta, We may infer from Tacitus 
(Hist, iv. 28) that Gelduba [Gerona] was south 
of the boundary of the Gaigerni, but not far from it. 
There is ne reeord of these Germans passing the 
Vine, and they are net mentioned by Caesar. Sue- 
tonins (August. eo. 21; Teer e. 9) speuks of Ubii 
wel Sieambri subroitting to the Rewans, and being 
transplanted to the west side of the Kline. In the 
first passage of Suetonius some read “ Suevos et 
Sieatnbros,” in place of * Ubies et Sieambros.” It is 
ai eld conjecture that these Guyerni were trans- 
pianted Sietmbri: whiel may be true, or it may not. 
More probably net true; for why shonld they change 
their name, when the Ubii did net ? It the true 
reading in Suetonius is “ Sueves,” the Gagerni may 
be one of the paci of the Snevi, Bat the true 
rending is probably * Ubios.” We TRY Suppose 
then that other tribes may have been transplanted 
bestdes Ubil and Sicambri, fora great many Germans 
were settled on the lets bank ef the Rhine in the 
tine of Augustus, [G. L.) 

GUJUNTA, [Bateanes, p. 374, b.] 

GULUS (PerAou motauov exSodrai, tol, iv. 2. 
$l: Wad Daab or Kananeil), a river of Maure- 
tania Sitifeusis, filling inte the sea between Leilvilis 
and the mouth of the Ampeaca. CPi] 

GUMIPGL (Kavoukss, Pros: Bereshk), a city on 
the esast of Mauretania Caesarivosis, 12 M. P, 
west of Caesarea Jol; made a colony by Augustus, 
(lin. ve 1, /tin, Ant. po 155 Dtol. iv. 2. § 2: Geog. 
Rav: Net, Afr.) [l. $.] 

GUNTIA. 1. A town in Vindelicia.on the read 
leading from Cat podugan te Augusta Vindelieorun, 
(Jia. Ant p. 250; Orelli, daseript. no. 2054.) It 











GYAROS. 
is identified with the modern Ober-Giszherg, pear 


the sourees of the river Giinz, 

2. (Ginz), a river in Vindelicia, and a tribatsry 
of the Danube; near its source the town of Guntis 
was situated, This nver is not expressly mrs- 


| tioned by the ancients: but the town of tue sane 


name, and the expression, “ Danubti transitus (run- 
tiensis” (Eumen, Paneg, Const, 2), show that a 
name was known to them, LL. sj 

GURAEL [Gonya.) 

GURAEUS, [Gonya.] 

GURGURES MONTES, a range of tmvurtaze 
in Central Italy, known oniy frowm a paooace = 
Varro, who tells us that it was the castetn te drve 
the mules which were fed in large herds in tbe 
Korei Campi near Reate, into these kafty mount ame 
(* in Gurgures altos montes,” Varr. A. A. ib. L$ 
16) for their summer pastarage. Tt is) eviess 
that they were a portion of the central snd lighe< 
ranges of the Apennines, but the particular ar us- 
tains meant cannot be identified. [E. H. B.} 

GURU'LIS (Toupovdis), is the name given br 
Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 7) to two cities of Sardinia she’ 
he distinguishes as Gurulis Vetus (Tovpowscs re- 
Ama) and Gurulis Nova (Tovpevdis rea) The 
latter, aceerding to De la Marmora, is represen sd 
by the modern tuwn of Cuglicrt, sbeat 6 miles fren 
the W. coast of the island, and 12 NE. of the am ess 
Cornus: there still exist Reman remains an ts 
spot.  Gurulis Vetus is suppesed by Une sane 
nuthor to have oceupicd the site of Padréa, a viimce 
in the intertor, NE. of Sosa; but this is a mee 
conjecture, (De Ja Marmora, Vey. en Saedonme, 
vol, ii, pp. 366, 403.) 9 Prolemy again meetcems 
Gurulis Nova in the 8th book (viii. 9. § 3} am or 
the places at which he records astrononical ubeerta- 
tious, Whence we are led to infer that it mast Bare 
been a place of some importance, but is nace is =< 
found in the btineraries. TE. H. BY 

GURZUBITAE (Toup(ov§lras, Praeop. de fad 
iii. 7), a fortress erected by Justinian in the Teor 
Chersonese, the ruins of which are still seen at Cxe 
suf, tothe W. of Lambat. (Comnp. Clarke. 7 eor. 
vol, it, p. 258.) [E. B. JJ 

GUTAE. [Gorn] 

GUITALUS, a staull river on the enast of tle 
Baltic, which, aceerding to Solmus (20), existed @ 
the west of the Vistula, and would therfore bel ac 
to Germany; but Pliny (iv. 28) places it un the ax 
of the Vistula, whence it must be regarded as a Ser- 
inatian river, and is perhaps the saie as the modca 
Pregel. {Lh s; 

GY'AROS, or GY'ARA (Poapos, Strat. Sepa 
B.; Gyarus, Tac.; ta Pueapa, Arman, Diss. iv. 4: 
iyara, Juv, Plin.: Eth. Pvapeds), a smal island o 
the Aecaean sea, reckoned one of the Cyclailes, and 
situated SW, of Andros. According to Phos. « 
was 62 (Roman) from Andros and 12 mils in cr- 
cumference. (Plin. iv. 12, 3. 23.) Is was lithe 
better than a barren rock, though inhabited in a 
liquity. It was one of the few spes in Gree 
visited by Strabo, who relates that he lanJed in tur 
island and saw there a little village indsle:ea bf 
fishermen, who deputed one of their namber to ce 
to Augustus, then at Corinth after the bare 
Actium, to beg him to reduce their vesr]y tribate @ 
150 drachmae, since they could scarcely pay ste 
hundred, (Strab. x. p. 485.) So netarknar he 8 
fur its poverty that it was said. in joke, that ‘he 
inice in this island gnawed through iron (Acie. 
Carys. 21; Plin. viii. 43. 5.52; Steph. B « © 
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Tapes). Under the Roman empire it was used as 
a place of banishment, and was one of the most 
dreaded spots employed for that purpose :— 

* Ande aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum.” 
(Juv. i. 73; comp. Tac. Ann. iii, 68, 69, iv. 30; 
Piat, de Exsil. 8.) Among others, the philosopher 
Masonius was banished to Gyaros, in the reign of 
Nero. (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. vii. 16.) In the time 
of the Antonines a le fishery was carried on 
here by divers. (Lucian, Toxar. 18.) The island 
is now uninhabited, except in the summer time by a 
few shepherds who take care of the flocks sent there 
by some of the inhabitants of Syros, to whom the 
island now belongs. It is called 74 Tovpa, pro- 
nounced Jura. (Tournefort, Voyage, dc. vol. i. 
p. 263, Engl. Transl. ; Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. 
/nseln, vol. i. p. 5, vol. ii. p. 170, seq.; Fiedler, Reise 
darch Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 158, seq.) 

GYENUS. ([Cyranrvs. 

GYGAEUS LACUS (fvyala Aluyn: Mermere), 
a lake in Phrygia, on the road from Thyatira to 
Sardes, between the rivers Hermus and Hyllus. 
(Hom, Jl. ii. 864, xx. 391; Herod, i. 93; Strab. xiii. 
p 626; Plin. v. 30.) This lake was afterwards 
called Coloé, and near it was the necropolis of 
Sandes, It was said to have been made by human 
bands, to receive the waters which inundated the 
plain, (Comp. Hamilton's Researches, vol. i. p. 
145.) (L. S.] 

GYMNE'SIAE. [Baveares.] 

GY’MNIAS (Tuusias, Xen. Anab. iv. 7. § 19; 
called Gymnasia by Diod. Sic. xiv. 29), “a great, 
floarishing, and inhabited city,” which the Ten 
Thousand reached, in seven marches, after they had 
made the passage of the Harpasus. (Xen. l. c.) 
Colonel Chesney (FE-xped. Euphrat, vol. ii. p. 232) 
thinks that it may be represented by the small town 
of Gemeri, on the Kara Su, an affluent of the river 
Frat, But Mr. Grote (//ist. of Greece, vol. ix. p. 
161), with reason, thinks it is more probably the 
same as Gimisch-Khdna, on the road from Trebi- 
sond to Erzerum, “ celebrated as the site of the 
mest ancient and considerable silver mines in the 
(ttoman dominions.” ‘(Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. 
i. pp. 168, 234.) The existence of these mines, as 
Mr. Grote observes, furnishes a plausible explanation 
of that which would be otherwise surprising, the 
existence of so important a city in the midst of 
such barbarians as the Chalybes, Scythini, and 
Macrones, [E. B. J.) 

GYNAECO’POLIS (Tuvauwdérodis, Strab. xvii. 
p. 803; Steph. B. a. ¢.; Plin.v. 9. § : 2th. Tuva 
xoroAltys), was, according to the ancient geogra- 
phers, the chief town of the Gynaecopolite nome, and 
coins bearing its impress in the age of Hadrianare still 
extant. Many writers doubt, however, whether there 
was such a nome or such a city. The name seems 
rather allusive to circumstances unknown than to the 
prvper appellation of a place, and Stephanus of By- 
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other name for Anthylla in the Delta. That city, 
as Herodotus (ii. 97, 98) relates, was appointed by 
the Pharaohs to furnish the Egyptian queens with 
sandals or some articles of female attire. The tribute 
of pin-money procured for the place the appellation of 
Gynaecopolis, or “ Woman-ton;” but see ANTHYLLA. 
(W. B. D.} 

GYNDES (TévSns, Herod. i. 189; y. 52), a river 
which has been considered to belong in part to both 
Assyria and Susiana; as the upper course of its 
stream, from the mountains of Matiene, in which it 
takes its rise, through part of the former 
country, while the latter part belongs to Susiana, if 
its identification with the Nerkhah is admissible. 
Herodotus is not clear in his account of the river: 
-n one place (i. 189), where he speaks of Cyrus's 
crossing it, his account would answer best with the 
position of the modern Diala, which enters the Tigris 
near the ancient Ctesiphon: in another place (v. 52), 
he seems to imply a river at no great distance from 
the Choaspes and Susa. Hence the most contra- 
dictory views of geographers. Rennell (Geogr. of 
Herod. vol. i. p. 266) has, in one place, conjectured 
that the Gyndes is the present Jjiala; in another, 
the Mendeli, Larcher has thought that Herodotus 
means only one and the same river, and that the 
Mendeli best represents it. D'Anville appears to 
have thought there were three rivers of the name. 
On the whole, it is probable that the Mendeli was 
the ancient Gyndes; while it can hardly have been the 
Kerkhah, as Forbiger has supposed. It is clear that 
Herodotus had himself a very indistinct notion of it,as 
he makes the Gyndes and Araxes (the Aras) both 
flow from the mountains of Matiene (i. 202). [V.] 

GYRISOENL (Tupiwoivo:), a people of Hispania 
Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Castalo. (Piut. 
Sertor. 3; Ukert, vol. ai. pt. 1. p. 410.) [P.8.] 

GYRTON, or GYRTONA (Luptaéy, Thue., Polyb., 
Strab. ; Puptévn, Hom. ; Eth, Puprévies: Tatari), 
a town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, situated in a 
fertile plain between the rivers Titaresius and Pe- 
neius. Its site is represented by the modern village 
of Tatéri, Strabo, indeed, connects Gyrton with 
the mouth of the Peneius (ix. pp. 439, 441), and 
the Epitomiser of the seventh book (p. 329) places 
it near the foot of Mt. Olympus; but it is evident 
from the description of Livy, whose account has 
been derived from Polybius, that it stood in some 
part of those plains in which Phalanna, Atrax, 
and Larissa were situated. (Liv, xxxvi. 10, xiii. 
54.) It was only one day's march from Phalanna 
to Gyrton (Liv. xlii. 64); and the Scholiast on 
Apollonius (i. 40) says that Gyrton was near Larissa. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 382, vol. iv. 
p. 534.) It was an ancient town, meutioned by 
Homer (/1 ii. 738), and cuntinued to be a place of 
hnportance till later times, when it is called opolent 
by Apollonius Rhodius (i 57). It was said to have 
been the original abode of the Phlegyae, and to 


santium relates no less than three legends by way of | have been founded by Gy rton, the brother of Phiegy as. 


counting for it: —(1) The women maintained 
the town against a hostile inroad, during the absence 
of their husbands and male relatives. (2) A woman 
whose sons had been maltreated by a king, took up 
arms and expelled him. (3) The men of Naucratis 
were afflicted with the plague; and while all other 
of the Aegyptian cities kept them at bay, the Gy- 


naecopolites, through cowardice, admitted them, and | 


were named women for their pains. Each of these 
stories is palpably an attempt to explain the name, 
V'Auville conjectares that Gynaecopolis is but an- 


(Strab. ix. p. 442; Steph. B. a. 0. Pupraw. 
P P ) 
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‘The Gyrtonians are mentioned among the Thes- 
salians who sent aid to the Athenians at the com- 
menecement of the Peloponnesian War. (Thue, ii. 
22.) The name of the city frequently occurs at a 
later period. (Liv. (Lecce. ; Polyb. xviii. 5; Mela, 
ii. 3: Plin. iv. 9. 5. 16; Ptol. iii, 13. § 43.) 

GYTUIUM (Peer, Strab., Polyb., Plat.; Gy- 
thium, Liv.; Puéedor, Steph. B. 8. ¢.; Gytheum, Cic. ; 
Eth. Tvedtys), an ancient Achaean town in La- 
conia, situated near the head of the Laconian gulf, 
south-west of the month of the Eurotas, at the dis- 
tance of 240 stadia from Sparta according to Strabo 
(sili. p. 363), and 80 Roman miles according to 
the Table. This distance ayrees with the 43 kilo- 
mnetres which the French commission found to be 
the distance by the read from the ruins of Gythium 
to the theatre of Sparta. In Polybius Gythium is 
said to be 30 stadia from Sparta; but this number 
is evidently corrupt. and for wept tpidxovra we 
ouzht to read with Miiller wepl tpiaxdédara. (Polyb. 
v. 19.) Gythium stood -wpon the small stream 
Gythius (Mela, 1, 3), ina fertile and well-cultivated 
plain, (Polyb. v. 19.) Its cheeses are celebrated 
in one of Lucian’s dialogues. (dial, Meretr. 14.) 
After the Dorian conquest it became the chief mari- 
time town in Laconia, and was therefore regarded 
as the port of Sparta. It was also the ordinary 
station of their ships of war, Accordingly, when 
war broke out between Athens and Sparta, Gythium 
was one of the first places which the Athenians 
attacked with their superior fleet; and in np. c. 455 
it was burnt by Tolinidas, the Athenian commander, 
(Thue, i. 102; Diod. xi. 84.) On the invasion of 
Laconia by Epaminondas in np. c. 370, after the 
battle of Leuetra, he advanced as far south as 
Gethium, but was unable to take it, though he laid 
siege toit for three days. (Xen. fell. vi. 5. § 32.) 
Even then it must have been well fortified, but its 
fortifications appear to have been still further in- 
creased by the tyrant Nabis ; and when it was taken 
by the Romans in 195 it is deseribed by Livy as 
“valida urhs, et multitudine civiam incolarumque 
et omni bellice apparatu instracta” (xxxiv. 29). 
Augustus made it one of the Eleuthero-Laconian 
towns; and under the Roman empire it again becarne 
a plice of importance, as is shown by its ruins, 
which belong almost exclusively to the Roman 
period. Its port, according to the information re- 
ceived by Strabo, was artificial (xe: 8, &s pac, 
7d varoratuov opuativ, Strub. viii. p. 363). 

Pansanias saw in the market-place of Gythinm 
statues of Apollu and Hercules, who were repnted to 
be the founders of the city; near them a statue of 
Dionysus; and on the other side of the market. place 
a statue of Apollo Carneius, a temple ef Ammon, a 
brazen statne of Asclepins, the temple of which had 
no roof, a fountain sacred to this god, a sanctuary 
of Demeter, and a statue of Poseidon Gaeaochus. 
A fountain still flowing between the shore and the 
Acropolis seems to have been the above-mentioned 
fountain of Aselepius, and thus indicates the site of 
the Agora, On the Acropolis was a temple of 
Athena; and the gates of Castor mentioned by 
Pansanias appear to have led from the lower city to 
the citadel. (Pans, iii, 21. $8 8.9.) Oppesite Gy- 
thitun was the island Crana*, whither Paris was 
said to have carried off Helen from Sparta, [Cira- 
NAR. | 

The coast on the mainland south of Gythinm 
was subl tu hbase derived its natne of Migonium 
(Miyeriov) from the union of Paris and Helen 
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on the opposite island. On this coast was a terale 
of Aphrodite Migonitis, and above it a tmounta.n 
sacred to Dionysus called Larysium (Aacerser\, 
where a festival was celebrated to this gid in the 
beginning of spring. (Paus. iii. 22.§ 1.) Pans 
nias further describes, at the distance of three stad 
from Grthimn, a stone on which Orestes is said to 
have been relieved from his madness, This stcme 
was called Zeus (according to Syiburg, Aevs)} «xxv- 
mwras, i.e. katamadtns, the Reliever. The ters 
Marathonisi, which was built at the beginning of to» 
present century, and is the chief port of the distr-t 
Mani, occupies the site of Migenium; and the Lo) 
above it, called Kumaro, is the ancient Laryaum. 
The remains of Gythium, called Palcdépels. are s- 
tuated a little north of Marathonisi. Trev le 
pon the slope of some small hills, and in the pam 
between them and the sea. ‘These remains, whorh 
are considerable, belong chiefly to the Roman perid, 
as has been already stated. Near the ede cf the 
shore are the remains of two large buildincs, pe- 
bably Roman baths, consisting of several smoal| rows 
and divisions, The foundations of buildings ray 
also be seen under water. Ninety yards inland ra 
the shore, on the slope of the larger hill. are the n- 
mains of the theatre, built of white marble. S30 
of the marble seats still remain mm their places. bet 
most of them have disappeared, as the space 
closed by the theatre has been converted inte a vine- 
yard. Tlie diameter appears to brave been s!> at 
150 feet. From 50 to 100 feet from the theatre. in 
a slight hollow between the hills, are the ruins cts 
Roman building of considerable size. The Acrcte-is 
was on the top of the hill above the theatre. brr of 
its walls there are only a few fragments. All roard 
the town, and especially on the hills, are twenty or 
thirty ruins of stnall buildings of tiles and cortar. 
in the Roman style, containing niches in the wa!s 
These were Roman sepulchres: one of therm was <s- 
cavated by Ross, who found there some sepaicoral 
lamps. 

On the left of the road from Paledpeli to Mo- 
rathonisi is an inscription on the rock, which bas 
not yet been deciphered (Bickh, Jmecr. 1469); 
and close to it, hewn in the rock, is a chair euch 
foot-step, which appears to be the spot where re-ces 
was said to have been relieved from his tomiiwss. 
Most of the inseriptions found at Padeepod: are of 
the Roman period. (Bickh, Jnser, 1825, 1326. 159i, 
1392, 1469.) (Weber, de Gytheo et Larcaaceo- 
niorum Rebus Navalibus, Heidelberg, 1823; Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 244; Boblaye, Recherches, de. p 
86; Ross, Wanrderungen in Gricchenland, va. 
p. 232, seq.; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. i p. 270.) 
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GYTHO'NES (Pi@wves, Ptol. iti. 5. § 20, 9 
Sarmatian people, situated to the W. of the Veort. 
Whose pesition must be sought fer in thr rates 
parts of Prussia, (Comp, Schafarik, Star. Alt 14 
i. pp. 121, 204, 301.) {EB J.i 


HABESSUS. 


H. 


HABESSUS, the ancient name of the town of 
Antiphellus in Lycia. (Plin, v. 28; comp. Antt- 
FHELLCS.) (L. 8.) 

HABITANCUM, in Britain. The following in- 
scription is the authority for the name, which occurs 
in neither the Notitia nor the Itineraries : — 

MOGONT CAD 


ET N. D. N. AVG 

M. G. SECUNDINVS 

BF. COS. HABITA 

NCI PRIMA 8TA 

PRO SE ET 8VIS Pos, 

( Monum. Brit. 130.) 
This was found near Risingham in Durham. 
Another from the same locality (M/onum, Britann, 

102) runs — 

PEO INVICTO 

HERCVLI SACR 

1, AMIL, SALVIANYS 


TRIB COM I VANGI 
7. 4 P M. 

A third (Mon. Brit 102a) is — 
‘'*s - ) oe S SS 
* * 30O MAXI 

COS Ill ET M AVREL ANTONINO PIO 
COB WAV] « «2 ec ts 

PORTAM CVM MVRIS VETVSTATE DI- 
LAPSIS JV88V ALFEN SENKCINIS VO 
COS CVRANTE COL ANITI ADVENTO PRO 
AVG NN.C*L VANGON © PF 8 

CVM AEMI SALVIAN TRIB 

SVO A SOLO RESTI. 

Many important remains have been found here: 
e. g., altars, and traces of the walls of the station ; 
so that the identification of Habitancum with At- 
singham has been generally sanctioned. The in- 
seriptions inform us of important restorations, and 
also of its being the station for a cohort of the Van- 
giemes: “ The rude but celebrated figure of Rob of 
Risingham, sculptured upon the face of the natural 
rock, is to the south of the station. A portion of 
the rock was rent off by gunpowder some years ago, 
carrying the upper part of the figure with it. He 
carries a bow in one hand, and what appears to be a 
hare or rabbit in the other.” (Bruce's Koman Wall, 
p- 308.) 

To the ethnographical philologist the termination 
-mec- is important. Its in such a word as 
Hlabitancum shows it to be British, and, as such, 
Keltic. It is well known, however, that the name 
by which the river Po was known to the Ligurians 
was Bodencus; a gloss which, even in the classical 
umes, was translated fundo carens. Seeing this, 
richard suggested the reading Hoden-los, and from 
t the Germanic character of the Ligurians. His 
ioetrime has been taken up by others. It is clear, 
«rwevwer, that the more we find other forms in -nc-, 
be less the reason for refining on the current form 
“emdencus. The more, too, such forms are Keltic, 
tye less the probability of the inference that the 
_ig<uriana were German, and the greater that of 
beir being Kelts. [k. G. L.] 

HADKANUM. [Apranvum.] 

HADRIA. [Apuia.]} 

HADRIA'NI (‘Adpidvar: Eth. Adpavedts),a town 
nm Bithynia, not far from the western bank of the 
swer Kbyndacus. It was built, as its name indi- 
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cates, by the emperor Hadrian, and for this reason 
did not exist in the time of Ptolemy; it was si- 
tuated on a spur of Mount Olympus, and 160 stadia 
to the south-east of Poemanenus. (Aristid. i. p. 
596.) Hamilton (Researches, i. pp. 90, foll.) thinks 
that he discovered its ruins near the village of Bey- 
jik, on the road from Brusa to Bergamo; but this 
does not quite agree with the above-mentioned dis- 
tance from Poemanenus, according to which it ought 
to be looked for much further westward. Adriani 
was the birthplace of the rhetorician Aelius Aris- 
tides, who was born in a.p. 117. In the ecclesi- 
astical writers the town is known as the see of a 
bishop in the Hellespontine province. (Hiervel. p. 
693; Socrat. Hist, Eccles. vii. 25; Concil. Nicaen. ii. 
pp. 51, 572; Concil. Chalced. p. 176 ; comp. Sestini, 
Geo, Num. p. 35.) L. 8.) 

HADRIANO’POLIS ( “Adpiavovwoais). 1.( Adri- 
anople or Edrene), the most important of the many 
towns founded by the emperor Hadrian, was situated 
in Thrace, at the point where the river Tonzus joins the 
Hebrus, and where the latter river, having been fed in 
its upper course by numerous tributaries, becomes na- 
vigable. From Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 11, xxvii. 
4) it would appear that Hadnanopolis was not an 
entirely new town, but that there had existed befure 
on the same spet a place called Uscudama, which is 
mentioned also by Eutropius (vi. 8). But as Uscu- 
dama is not noticed by earlier writers, some modern 
critics have inferred that Marcellinus was mistaken, 
and that Uscudama was situated in another part of 
the country. Such criticism, however, is quite arbi- 
trary, and ought not to be listened to. At one time 
Hadrianopolis was designated by the name of Orestias 
or Odrysus (Lamprid. J/eliog. 7 ; Nicet. pp. 360, 830; 
Aposp. Geog. ap. Hudson, iv. p. 42); bat this name 
seems afterwards to have been dropped. The country 
around Hadrianople was very fertile, and the site 
altogether very fortunate, in consequence of which its 
inhabitants soon rose to a high degree of prosperity. 
They carried on extensive commerce and were dis- 
tinguished for their manufactures, especially of arms. 
The city was strongly fortified, and had to sustain a 
siege by the Goths in a. p. 378, on which occasion 
the workmen in the manufactories of arms formed a 
distinct corps. Next to Constantinople, Hadrianopolis 
was the first city of the Eastern empire, and this 
rank it maintained throughout the middle ages ; the 
Byzantine emperors, as well as the Turkish sultans, 
often resided at Hadrianopolis. (Spart. J/adr. 20; 
Amm. Mare. xxxi. 6, 12, 15; /t. Ant. 137, 175,322; 
Procop. B. G. iii. 40; Ann, Comn. x. p. 277; Zosim, 
ii. 22; Cedren. ii. pp. 184, 284, 302, 454; Llierocl. 
p. 635; Nicet. p. 830.) 





COIN OF HADRIANOPOLIS IN THRACE. 


2. A town built by Hadrian in the northern part of 
Bithynia, which was little known in consequence of 
its distance from the high roads, for which reason the 
place is not noticed in the Itineraries. (Hiervel. p. 
695; Novell. 29; Council. Nicean. i p. 52.) We pos- 
sess coins of this town from the time of Hadrian to 
the reign of Philip. (Seetini, p. 68.) Leake (Asia 
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Min. p. 309) identifies it with the Turkish town 
Bolt wear the Filbas. 

3. A town built by the emperor Hadrian in Phrygia, 
between Philomelium and Tyriaeum. (Hieroel. 
p. 672; Concil. Chalced. p. 670; Concil. Const. ii, 
p 241.) Kiepert is inclined to identify this town 
with the ruins of Arkutchan, [L. S.} 

HADRIANO'POLIS (‘Adpiavodmodss), a town of 
Illyricum, founded by Hadrian, and situated on the 
road from Apollonia to Nicepolis, about midway be- 
tween those two towns. (/’eut, Tab.) It was re- 
eiired by Justinian, and called Justinoro.is ( Pro- 
cop. de Aed. iv. 1), and became one of the cities of 
the government of old Epeirus and the see of a bishop 
(Hierocles), ‘The small theatre and other vestiges 
in the plain below Libskiovo mark the position of 
this city. Ten or twelve miles lower duwn the river 
are the ruins of a fortress or small town of the By- 
zautine age, called Drynepolt, which name has been 
taken for a corruption of the old city, theugh it 
really is derived from the river on which the place is 
situated, still called Dhryno or Driyno.  Thiese re- 
mains are of a later age than the theatre, which be- 
lungs to Paganism. 

The probability is, that when Hadrianopolis fell in 
ruins Drvnepelis was built on a different site, and 
became the see of the bishop. (Leake, Northern 
Ureece, vol. i. p. 76.) (FE. B. J.) 

HADRIANUTHE’RAE (‘ASpidvou Sapas),a town 
of Mrsia, on the road from Ergasteria-to Miletopolis, 
was built by the emperor Hadrian to commemorate 
a successful hunt which he had had in the neizh- 
bourhood. (Dion Cass, Ixix. LU; Spartian. adr, 
20.) This town, of which we possess coins from the 
reign of Hadrian onwards, is identified by Sestini 
(Viaggi Diversi, p. 135) with the village of 7'ri- 
kala, one hour and a half from Sema, (Comp. G. 
Cedren. i. p. 437, ed. Bonn; Aristid.i. p. 500.) It 
sees to have been a place of some note; for it was 
the see of a bishop, and on its coins a senate is men- 


tioned. (Hiervcl. p. 6.) {L. 8.]} 
HADRIA'TICUM = MARE. (Apriaticem 
Mate. 


ae or ADRUME TUM, and in 
lite writers (Mart. Cap. vi. 216) ADRUME’TUS 
() ‘Abdpvun, 6 "Abpbuns, -nros, Strab. xiii, p. 834, 
Polyb. xv. 5. $3, 15. $3, Steph. B. s.e.; 9 Adpe- 
pntos, Seyl. p.49, Steph. B.; ’Adpunnrés, Appian, 
Pun, 33, 47; “Adpotuntos or 'Abdpovuuttos, Vtol. 
iv. 3. $$ 9,37, vill, 14. $6; "ASpovunror, Stadiasm., 
&e.; “Adpapntos, Procop. B. V. i. 17, ii, 23; see, 
on the vartous formas of the name, Groskurd’s note to 
his translation ef Strabo, vol. ii. p. 435: £th, “Adpy- 
entoos, atl sometimes also ‘Aépuusaios and 'Adpu- 
watios, Steph. B.; Hadrumetinus: Sasa, Ru.), one 
of the chief cities of Africa Propria, and, after the 
division of the province, the capital of Byzacena, 
stoml on the sea-coast, a little within the S, extremity 
of the Sinus Neapolitanus (Gulf of Hammamet). 
It was a Pheenician colony, older than Carthage 
(Nall. Jeg. 19), under the dominion of which city it 
fell to the extent deseribed under CAnTHAGO. Pliny 
mentions it among the oppida Libera of Byzacium 
(v. 4.8.3; comp. Mela, i. 7, § 2). Trajan made it 
a colony, and its full name is found on inseriptions 
as Cot, Conconpira Utrta Tragana Atousta 
Frecireka Haprumerina. and on coins as 
Conenta Coxconpra Jena TApRUMETINA Pra, 
(Grater, p. 362; Rekhel, vel. iv. p. 184.) It 
steed in avery fertile distriet, as one of the above 


Utles denotes, and was one of the chicf sea-ports for | c. 1, with Boecking’s note, 145.) 


HAEMIMONTUS. 


the great corn-producing country of Byzarium. tu 
site forined an amphitheatre overlueking the sea, sd 
surrounded by strong walls, which did net, buers-r, 
enclose its harbour (Cothon), which lay immed:st-'r 
below it. (Bell, Afr. 3,5, 62, 63; Ruins; the stce 
ment of the Periplus, that it was GAueros, does 1 
prove that its harbour was at a distance, but sim. 
that it had been choked up by the sands which a> 
always encroaching on this coast.) It is orten tnes- 
tioned in the Panic and Civil Wars. (Polyb. Arpos. 
il.ce.; Liv, xxx. 29; Nep. Hann. 6; Caes. Bot. i 
28; Bell. Afr. U.ce.) Uaving shared the S:- 
which so many other cities of Africa suffered irs 
the Vandals, it was restored by Justinian, ad care! 
JUSTINIANA or JuSTINIANOPOLIS. (Procep. Lc: 
Forbiger, vol. ii, p. 845, asserts, withont givinz iss 
authority, that it was afterwards named Henactia. 
after the emperur Heraclius, and on this grounc ws 
follows Shaw in placing it at M/erklcA, 10 nis 
higher up along the coast; but the distances in the 
Itinerary, pp. 52, 53, 56, clearly show the jcexit 
of Susa with Hadrumetum, and of fferEla& © th 
Horrea Cortta: the name of the latter rise 
suggests that it was a great depot fur the acncsb 
tural produce which formed the staple ef the om- 
merce of Hadrumetum. The conjecture of Bach 
deserves notice, that the name Susa may be tle 
representative of 3 gé(ovea, as we know to he t+ 
case with Apollonia on the Cyrenaie coast.) This ety 
was the native place of the Caesar Clhalins Alcon 
(Capitolin. Clod. A, 1.) It is one of Prolerss 
points of recorded astronomical observations, bay .cc 
14 hrs. 12 min in its longest day, and being i i= 
35 min, W. of Alexandria (viii. 14. § 6). 
Extensive ruins were still to be seen at Sem in 
the time of the Arabian geographer Abou (ter 
Bekri of Cordova, who describes, among the remaite 
of many other great ancient buildings, two in pa- 
ticular; the one, which he calls Afeia’h, an immt-< 
building of light volcanic stone from Etna, ers 
arched galleries, appears to have been a theatre 
amphitheatre; and the other, which he cails £ 
Aubtas, was a temple on an @nermous basement 
four steps high, of which a quadrangular was a 
masonry still in existenee, and called the Ifsieda 
i.e. fallen, is supposed by Barth to be the retian. 
At the present time, however, the ruins are wf tue 
magnitude; consisting of some remains of a rs 
which formed a part of the ancient barboar, x 
traces of the walls, chiefly on the SW., cicht omx% 
reservoirs lying parallel to one ancther, scatteed 
fragments of pillars, a few inscriptioms, ami, at a 
short distance from the city, a few mosaics ¥5-h 
scem to mark the site of the villas of the wes t:6 
citizens. (Shaw, Travels tn Barbary, de 105. 
2nd ed.; Barth, Wanderungen durch das DPexvt- 
und Kyrendische Kistenland, pp. 152, foll. : it <a 
worth while to correct Dr. Barth's extraondinary emt 
in making the ship of Adramyttium in warh S. 
Paul sailed, Acts, xvii. 2, a ship of Hadrumetom; 
for the position, see the map on p.532.) [P.S} 
HAEBRIDES. [Hrsvpes. } 
HAEMIMONTUS, the name of a province cor- 
prising the country about mount Haen is. from «}*2 
it derived its name. This province, af wintch Acn- 
anopolis and Anchialus were the peincipai teats. 
not mentioned until a late period of the Koco 
empire, when it is described by Ammisnas Mave= 
linus as a distinct: province in the path~as + 
Thrace. (Comp. Hierocl. p. 635; Nott. fesper cr 
(Ls) 


HAEMODAE. 


HAEMODAE. [Henvpes.] 

HAEMUS or AEMUS (64 Alyos, 1d Aluov Spos, 
or Aluos: Balkan), a large range of mountains in the 
perth of Thrace, which in its widest sense is said to 
extend from the Adriatic in the west to the Euxine 
in the east. (Anonym. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 13); 
Amm. Mare, xxi. 10.) Herodotus (iv. 49) does not 
describe the extent of the range, though he applies 
the name to heights west of mount Rhodope, where 
the river Cius, a tributary of the Ister, is represented 
as dividing mount Haemus into two halves. But 
most other writers apply the name Haemus, like the 
modern Balkan, only to the eastern part of this 
range from mount Scomius in the west to the Euxine, 
where it terminated between the towns of Naulochus 
and Mesembria. Its western beginning is about the 
sources of the rivers Isker and Maritza. (Strab. vii. 
pp. 319, 320; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24; Plin. iv. 18.) 
The range of Haemus is in no part particularly high, 
although there was a notion among the ancients, 
that from its highest peak both the Adriatic and 
the Enxine could be seen. (Pomp. Mel. ii. 2.) But 
even Strabo (vii. pp. 313 and 317) has refuted this 
error, which apparently originated with Theopompus 
and Polybius, though the last author admitted that 
& person might ascend the mountain in one day. 
Phny (iv. 18), who estimates its height at 6000 
paces, states that on its summit there existed a 
town called Aristaeam. The highest parts of the 
mountain are described as covered with snow daring 
the greater part of the year. (Hom. /L xiv. 227; 
Theocrit. vii. 76.) Modern travellers estimate the 
height of the great Balkan, between Sofia and Kec- 
zanlik, at 3000 feet, and that of the litte Balkan at 
2000, The northern side of mount Haemus is less 
precipitous than the southern one. (Amm. Marc, xxi. 
10.) The mountain has altogether six pusses by 
which it may be crossed without much difficulty, 
but the principal one, which was best known to the 
ancients, is the westernmost, between Philippopolis 
and Serdica, and is called by Amm. Marcellinus the 
pass of Succi or Succorum anguatiag (xxi. 10, xxii. 2, 
rxvi. 10, xxvii. 4, xxxi. 16); it now bears the 
vane of Saul Derbend, and is sometimes called 
Porta Trajani. 

The people dwelling on and about mount Haemus 
are generally called Thracians, but the following 
tribes are particularly mentioned : the Crobyzi (Herod. 
Le.; Strab. vii. p. 318), the Coralli (Strab. vii. p. 
301), the Besst, und some less known tribes. All of 
them were regarded by the Romans as robbers, and 
the Asti in particular are described as pirates in- 
festing the evasts of the Euxine, until they were 
transplanted by Philip of Macedonia. The name 
Haemus seeins to be connecte! with the Greck 
xeiua, year, and the Sanscrit himan and héman, 
according to which it would signify the cold or 
ttormy mountain; but it is possible also that the 
omne is of Thracian origin. (Comp. Boud in Berg- 
haus, Geogr. Almanach, 1838, pp. 26, foll., and by 
the same author La Turquie d Europe, Paris, 1840, 
in 4 vols, 8vo.) [L. §.] 

HAGNUS. [Artica, p. 327.] 

HALAE (‘AAai), a town sitnated upon the Opun- 

“tian gulf, but belonging to Roectia in the time of 
Strabo and Pausanias. It is described by Pausanias 
as situated to the right of the river Platanius, and 
as the last town of Bocotia. It probably derived its 
name from some salt springs which are still found 
in its neighbourhood. Leake places it on the cape 
which projects to the northward beyond Malesina 

vol L 
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and Proskynd, where some ruins are said to exist at 
a church of St. John Theologus. (Strab. ix. pp. 405, 
4253 Paus. ix. 24. § 5; Steph. B. ¢. v.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii, p. 288.) 
HALAE ARAPHE'NIDES. [ Arrica, p.332,a.] 
HALAE AXO'NIDES. [Arrtica, p. 327, b.] 
HALAESA. [ALAESA, 
HALES or HALE’SUS (“AAngs, gen. “AAevros), 
a small river of Ionia in Asia Minor, descending 
from Mount Cercaphus, and emptying itself, after a 
short course, into the Aegean near Colophon. (Plin. 
vy. 31; Liv. xxxvii. 36.) Its water is said to have 
been colder than that of any river in Asia Minor, 
(Paus, vii. 5. § 5, viii. 28. § 2; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
424.) Some suppose that this river is spoken of 
in a fragment of Mimnermus, quoted by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 634), where, however, the common reading 
is 'Aarhevros (see Cramer's note). Arundell ( Visit 
to the Seven Churches, p. 306) believes this river to 
be the same as the Havagichay, while others iden. 
tify it with the Tertalu. L. S.J 
HALE’SION (‘AAjoioy wedlov) “ the salt-plain,” 
a small district in the south-west of Troas, south of 
the river Satinoeis, (Strab xiii, p. 605.) It de- 
rived its name from the circumstance that, during a 
part of the year, the country was overflown by the 
sea, which, on withdrawing, left behind a sediment 
of salt. Salt-works accordingly existed there at a 
ace called the Tragasuean Salines (1d Tpayacaior 
wiyyiov). There was a story that Lysimachns 
levied a duty on the collectors of the salt, and that 
thereupon the salt disappeared altogether, but re- 
appeared on the withdrawal of the tax. (Athen. iii. 
p. 73; comp. Pollux, vi. 10; Plin. xxxi. 41; Galen, 
de Temp. Med. Simpl. ii. p.151; Hesych «. v, 
Tpayarain ; Steph. B. sce. "AAfoios and Tpdyaca, 
who, however, by mistake transfers the plain to 
Epirus.) According to Leake, the neighbouring hills 
are composed of salt rock; and the salt-works, which 
are still in existence, are called by the Turks Tuzia. 
(Asia Minor, pp. 273, foll.) [L. $.] 
HALEX or ALEX ("AAné or “AAnt: there is 
much discrepancy with regard to the aspirate), a 
small stream in the S. of Brattium between Locri 
and Rhegium, which, according to Strabo (vi. p.260), 
formed the boundary between the territories of the 
two cities, Thucydides tells us that the Locrians 
had a small fort or out-post (eperdAvor) on its 
banks, which was taken by the Athenians under 
Laches (iii, 99). This has been magnified by 
geographers into a town of the name of Peripolium : 
but was evidently nothing more than a fortined post 
to guard the frontier. (See Arnold's note.) Strabo 
relates of the Halex the peculiarity assigned by other 
writers to the Caccinus, another river of Bruttiam, 
that the cicadae on the one side of it were silent, 
and those on the other musical; and he cites from 
Timacus a mythical explanation of the phenomenon. 
(Strab. vi. p. 260; Timaeus, ap. Antig. Caryst. 1; 
Conon. Narrat. 5.) Diodorus gives another version 
of its origin, but describes the silence as extending to 
both confines (iv. 22). The river Halex still retains 
its name with little variation as the A lice : its mouth 
is about $ miles E. of the Capo de/l’ Armi, the 
ancient Leucopetra, and 15 miles W, of Cape Sper- 
tirento. [E. H. B.] 
HALIACMON FL. (‘AArdxyew, Hesiod, TA. 341; 
Herod. vii, 127; Scyl. p. 26; Strab. wil. p. 330; 
Pol. iii, 13. §§ 15, 18; Caesar #. C. iii, 36; Liv. 
xii. 53; Plin. iv. 10; Cland. B. Get. 179: Fis 
tritsa ; Turkish, Inje-Kera), a river of Macedonia, 
su 
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rising in the chain of mountains to which Ptolemy 
(le) vave the name of Canalovii, According to 
Caesar (fe), ib tortued the line of demareation be- 
tern Macedonia and Thessaly. 

In the upper part of its eourse it takes a SE, di- 
rection through Elvnitotis, whieh it watered; and 
then, comtioning te the NE, formed the boundary 
between Pieria, Eorduea, and Emathia, til it dis- 
charged itself into the Thermaie cult. In the time 
of Herototus the Haliscaion was joined by the Lydias, 
or dscharge of the duke of Vella: but a change has 
new tiken place in the course of the latter, whieh 
jeins net the Haliaenion, bat the Axins. The Ha- 
Hiacmon itself appears to have moved its lever course 
te the BE. of late. se that, in tine, perhaps all the 
three rivers nay unite before they join the sea, 

The Vistriter, although betraying a Slavonie mo- 
difesttion in its termination, may posstbhly be a cor- 
ruptiinof Asrrares (Aclian, AA. xv. 1), which 
was perhaps the ordinary appellation of the river 
below the gorces of Deraea, as Haliacmmon was that 
above them; in the same manner as Jnjexara and 
Vistritce are used in the present day. 

It4 banks are new confined by artificial dvkes to 
restrain its destructive inundations, and the river 
itself is noted at Vérria tor guliané of immense size: 
the saine tisk grews to enornieus dimensions in the 
ake at Aesforia [(Ceceriem), which is one of the 
sonrees of the Mesteetza, (Leake, Northern Creece, 
vol i. pp. 303, 316, velo pp.292, 437.) (E.B.J.) 

HALIARTUS CAAlaptos: Eth. ‘AXtaprios), a 
town of Beeotia, and one of the cities of the con- 
federation, was situated on the southern side of the 
lake Copais in a pers between the imoeuntain and 
the Jake. (Strab, ixo pp. 401.) It is mentioned by 
Ibnuer, whe gives it the epithet womers in conse- 
dhetice af its well-watered meadows, (Hom. /d. ii. 
SOY, Hane. in A poll. 245.) In the invasion of 
ticreve by Norxes (1. . 454) it was the only town 
that remiaited trae to the cause of Greece, and was 
in eee quence destroved by the Persians, (Paus. 
ix. 235.) It was, however, soon rebuilt, and in 
the Peloponnesian War appears as one of the ebicf 
cities ot Bowotia, (Thuc. iv, 95.) It is chietly 
methorable in history on account of the battle fought 
under us Walls between Lysander and the Thebans, 
no whieh the former was shun, Be. 395. (Nem 
Mel. ti. 5. SUT, seq; Died xiv, SL; Pint. Lys. 
28,20: Poaus. Hi. 5. $3. ix. 32. $5.) Inp.c. 171 
Hahartus was destroveal a second time. Having 
espoused the canse of Perseus, it was taken by the 
Rainan pructor Lucretins, who seld the inlisbitants 
as slaves, carried off its statues, paintings, and other 
works of art, and razed it to the ground. Its ter- 
ritury way afterwards given to the Athenians, and 
it never recovered its faruer prosperity, CPolyb. 
xxx, 18: Liv sli, 63; Straboix. pe 411. Strabo 
specks of it as ne longer in existence in his tine, 
amd Panscaias, in his account ef the place, men- 
tivts only a herown of Lysander, and seme rained 
teniples which iad Leen burnt by the Persians and 
lined heen ptirposely lett in that state, (Claus. ix. 
35. $$ 1.3.x. 35, $2.) 

The PLatsanria CAAsapria), er territory of 
Halwrtus, was a very fertile plain. watered: by nn. 
theron, Stree, dowing tute the dake Copeais, which 
in this part was henee eatled the Haltartsan marsh, 
Cstrab. ix. pp. $07. 411) These streams, which 
terre the ter ces at Oheaten, Deopidiis. Hloplites, I'er- 
reessus, and @Yowius, dave been spoken at else. 
w lien. [™ ed be 4 IZ, ee | 











HALICARNASSUS, 


extended westward to Mt. Tilphossiam, since Pan- 
sanias says that the Haliartiaus bad a sanctus? 
of the goddesses called Praxidicae situated wear ths 
mountain, (Paus, ix, 33, $3.) The towns Peter, 
Medeon, Ocalea, and Onchestus Were situated m we 
territory of Haltartus. 

The remains of Haliartns are situated apem a bl 
about a mile from the village of Meza om the roed 
from Thebes to Lebadeia, and at the distarer of 
about 15 miles from either place. The toil of 
HIaliartus is not more than 50 feet above the bie. 
Leake says, “that towards the lake the til) of 
Haliartus terminates in rocky cliffs, but om the 
other sides has a gradaal acclivity, Sune retrain 
of the walls of the Acropolis, chiefly of poly consl 
masonry, are found on the summit of the bul; avi 
there are several sepulchral errpts in the clits, 
helow which, to the north, issues a copious senrre 
of water, flowing to the marsh, like all the cog 
streams near the site of Haliartus. Although tbe 


‘walls of the exterior town are scatvely any bere 


traceable, its extent is naturally marked to the ceet 
and west by two small rivers, of which that to the 
west issues from the foot of the bill of Jaci: the 
eastern, called the Kefaleri, has its origin in Mont 
Helicon. Near the Jeft bank of this stream, st s 
distance of 500 yards from the Acropelis, are a 
ruined mosqne and two ruined churches, om the site 
of a village which, though Jong since abamdune<. 
shown by these remains to have been once inha bored 
by both Greeks and Turks. Here are man frac- 
ments of architecture and of imscribed stones, eci- 


‘lected forinerly from the ruios of Haliartus. Frees 


this spot there is a distance of about three-quartes 
of a mile toa tamulus westward of the Actopus, 
where are sever) sarcophaci and ancient founca- 
tions near some sources of waters, tiarking profuaber 
the site of the western entrance of the city.~ 

The stream which flowed on the western side of 
the city is the one called Hoplites by Piotart, 
where Lysander fell, and is apparently the sccne 2 
the Lophis of Pansanias. (Plat. Lys, 29; Pass ox 
33. § 4.) The stream on the eastern sic, cud 
Acfalart, is furmed by the unien of two rivuiecs 
which appear to be the Permessus and Ulmras, 
which are described by Strabo as fhewing fre 
Helicon, and after their unien entering the lote 
Cupais near Haliartus, (Strab. ix. pp. 407. 411: 
ste BoroTiA, p. 413,a.)) The tumulas, of sto 
Leake speaks, perhaps covers those who were killed 
along with Lysander, since it was bear this 9x4 
that the battle was fought. (Leake, Northern Grom, 
vol. ii, p. 206, seq.) 

HALICARNASSUS (‘Aducapreccos : Fth."Au- 
xapvacoets, Halicarnassensis: Bodrum or Bewd- 
ron), a Greek eity on the coast of Asia Minar, « 
the Ceramian calf. It was a colony of Treezene ip 
Aryolis established on the slope of a precipiteas trek, 
aml one of the six towns constituting the Dore 
hexapelis in Asia Minor, the five other towns bemz 
Cnides, Cos, and the three Rhotian towns Lalrors, 
Lindus, and Camirus. (Herod. vil. 99. m 14; 
Strab. xiv. pp. 653, 656; Paus. ii. 30. § 8; Pret «. 
2. $10; Pomp. Mel. i, 16: Plia. v. 29, Step B. 
é.v.) The isthmus on which it was situxied Tas 
ealled Zephyrium, whence the city at frst burr the 
name of Zephyria, Halicamassas was the larcet 
and strongest city in all Cana (Diod. Sic. xv. 45) 
and had two or even three very unpreeraide erces 


the principal one, called Sulmaeis, was situs! on 8 


fie territory of Hidiartas precipitous rock at the northern extremity af the cuy 
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HALICARNASSUS. 
(Arrian, Anabd., i. 23; Vitruv. ii. 8 ; Diod. xvii. 23, 
full.), and received its name from the well Salmacis, 
which gushed forth near a temple of Aphrodite at the 
foot of the rock, and the water of which was believed 
to exercise an enervating influence (Ov. Met. iv. 302). 
Bat Strabo justly controverts this belief, intimating 
that the sensual enjoyments and the delicious cha- 
racter of the climate must rather be considered to 
have produced the effects ascribed to the Salmacis, 
Another arx was formerly believed to have been 
in the island of Arconnesus in front of the great 
harbour, which is now called Orak Ada; but this 
belief was founded upon an incorrect reading in 
Arrian. (Strab. lL. c.; Arrian, Anab. i. 23; Ha- 
milton, Researches, ii. p. 34.) Besides the great 
harbour, the entrance to which was narrowed by piers 
on each side, there was a smaller one to the south- 
east of it. Halicarnassus, as already remarked, ori- 
ginally belonged to the Doric hexapolis; but in con- 
sequence of some dispute which had arisen, it was ex- 
claded from the confederacy. (Herod.i.144.) During 
the Persian conquests it was, like all the other Greek 
towns, compelled to submit to Persia, but does not 
appear to have been less prosperous, or to have lost 
its Greek character. While the city was under the 
dominion of the Persians, Lygdamis set himself up 
as tyrant, and his descendants, as vassals of the 
kings of Persia, gradually acquired the dominion of 
all Caria. Artemisia, the widow of Lygdamis, fought 
at Salamis in the fleet of Xerxes. The most cele- 
brated among their successors are Mausolus and his 
wife and sister Artemisia, who, on the death of Mau- 
selus, erected in his honour a sepulchral monument 
ef such magnificence that it was regarded as one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. ‘This Carian 
dynasty, though subject to l’ersia, had themselves 
adopted Greek manners and the Greek language, and 
had a taste for the arts of Greece. But notwith- 
standing this, Halicarnassus was faithful to Persia, 
and was one of the great strongholds of the Persians 
on that coast, and a chief station of the Persian 
forces. This, and the gallant defence with which 





BOUDROUM, OR HALICARNASSUS, 


Salmacis, the acropolis. 
Tombs in the rock. , 
Theatre. 
ug Salmacis. 
The Mausoleum, 
Gate leading to Mslasa. 
G. Will of the Wandimiils, 
H. Gate leading to Myndus. 
1. Palace of the ancient kings. 
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the Halicarnassians defended themselves against 
Alexander, induced that conqueror, after a protracted 
siege, to destroy the city by fire. He was, however, 
unable to take the is Salmacis, in which the 
inhabitants bad taken refuge. (Strab. and Arrian, 
Le.; Diod. Sic. xvii. 23, foll.; Curtius, ii. 9, foll.) 
From this blow Halicarnassus never recovered, though 
the town was rebuilt. (Cic. ad Quint, Frat. i. 1.) 
In the time of Tiberius it no longer boasted of its 
greatness, but of its safety and freedom from earth- 
quakes, (Tac. Ann. iv. 55.) Afterwards the town 
is scarcely mentioned at all, although the Mausoleum 
continued to enjoy its former renown. (Const. Porph, 
de Them, i. 14; see the descriptions of it in Plin. 
xxxvi. 9, and Vitruv. ii. 8.) The course of the an- 
cient walls can still be distinctly traced, and remains 
of the Mausoleum, situated on the slope of the rock 
east of Salmacis, and of the arx, as well as the spring 
Salmacis, still exist. (Hamilton's Researches, ii. pp. 
34, foll.) Among the numerous temples of Halicar- 
nassus, one of A ite was particularly beautiful. 
(Died.; Vitruv. 4c.) To us the city is especially 
interesting as the birthplace of two historians, Hero- 
dotus and Dionysius. Some interesting sculptures, 
brought from Boudroum, and supposed to have origi- 
nally decorated the Mausoleum, are now in the British 
Museum. (loss, Reisen auf den Griech, Inseln, vol. 
iv. pp. 30, foll., from which the accompanying plan 
is taken.) L. S.J 





COIN OF HALICARNASSUS. 


HA'LICE. [Hatiets.] 

HALICYAE (‘AAuwiar: Eth, “AAucraios, Hali- 
cyensis : Salemi), a city in the west of Sicily, about 
midway between the two seas, and 10 miles S. of 
Segesta, Stephanus of Byzantium correctly describes 
it as situated between Entella and Lilybacum. (Steph. 
B.s.v.) Its name frequently occurs in history, and 
generally in connection with the adjacent cities of 
Entella and Segesta, but we have no account of its 
origin: it was probably a Sicanian town, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of its more powerful neighbours. 
Hence, when it first appears in history® we find it 
subject to, or at least dependent on, Carthage, the 
power of which was at that time predominant in the 
W. of Sicily. Inn. c. 397, when the great expe- 
dition of Dionysius caused the greater of the 
Carthaginian allies and subjects to revolt, Halicyae 
was one of the five cities which remained faithful to 
them, on which account its territory was ravaged by 
Dionysius. (Died. xiv. 48.) But the next year the 
Halicyans were so alarmed at his progress that they 
concluded a treaty of alliance with him, which, bow- 
ever, they soon broke on the appearance of Himilco 
in Sicily at the head of a large army, and rejoined 
the Carthayinian alliance. (Id, xiv. 54,55.) They 
are not again mentioned till Bc. 276, during the 
expedition of Pyrrhus to Sicily, when they followed 
the example of the Selinuntines and Segestans, and 





* The name of the ‘AAsxvaivi is first found in 
Thucydides (vii. 32) at the time of the Athenian 
expedition in Sicily; but is generally considered 
corrupt: it is certainly difficult to conceive that 
Halicyae is realiy the place there meant. 
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declared themselves in favour of that monarch (Td. 
xvii, 10, Exe. H. p. 498.) Again, 
Pune War they were among the first to imitate the 
conduct of the Segetans, and, throwing off the Car- 
timginian voke, declared themselves on the side of 


Home. (Id. xxiti, 5. p. 502.) For this signal service | 


Hadievae was rewarded by the grant of peculiar pri- 
vileves, whieh we tind its eitizeus still enjoving in 
the time of Cicero, who reckons it among the five 
cities of Sicily which were “sine foedere immunes 
(Verr. ii. 7,40.) But even this  pri- 
vileced condition did not preserve them from the 
eXactluns Verres, (Ib, ii, 28, 11.40, v. 7.) 
From this time we hear little of Halicyae, which 
appears to have lost its peculiar privileges, and had 
sunk in the time of Pliny into an ordinary stipen- 
diary town, (Plin. ni. 8, 8.14.) That author is the 
Just who mentions its name, The passage already 
cited from Stephanus is the only direct authority 
for the position of Halicvae, but agrees well with 
what we may gather from Diodorus; and there 
seers no reason to donbt that the site has been cor- 
wetly identified by Fazeilo and Cluverius with that 
of the inedern town of Sefemi, It stands on a hill 


* Jhive “hie, 7 


ut 


in the First | 





HALONNESUS. 


The district is called 9 “AAds by Thurs 
(ii. 56, iv. 45), who also calls the people of urir 
town ‘AAsets ; for, in i. 105, the true reading is és 
"Adias, i.e. “AALéas. (See Meineke, and Neph. B. 
s.v, ‘AAteis.) In an inscription we find dr ‘Adue: 
ow, (Bickh, Jnser. no. 165.) 

Seylax (p. 20) speaks of Hauaa (‘AAla) as a pet 
at the mouth of the Argolie gulf. Callimachus calle 
the town ALycus ("AAuwes, Steph. B. a 9), ants 
Pausanias it is named Harice (‘AAien), om 


‘ 
. 


inhabitants Halici. (Pans, i. 36. § 1.) The toxn 
was no Juonger inhabited in the time of Pacsaus, 
and its pesition is not fixed by that writer. He wy 


says that, seven stadia from Herinione, the road trom 
Halice separated from that to Mases, and that the 


, former led between the monntains Prom and Coe. 


+ ee ‘oe 1 
IM A Commie, postiten, and must have been a} 


yable strength. There are no ancient 
remains: but the modern, as well as the ancient 


place at con suk 


une, appears to have reference to the salt springs | 


ia the netvhbeurhoad. It is distant about 20 miles 
I. from Marsala (the ancient Lilybacum) and 16 
N. from the site of Selinus. 

It is not improbable that we should read ‘AAr- 
Kuaiwy in Diodorus (xxxvi. 3. p. 531), where he 


speaks of a Servile outbreak taking place,— xara | 


Thy AyxuAiey ywpav,—aname otherwise unknown, 
In a previous passage of the same author already 


cygius, of which the ancient name was Theres 
In the peninsula of Kranidhé, the Frenet Comer 
sion observed the remains of two Hellenic sits 





one on the southern shere, about three niles tr 
Hermione and the same distance from ©. 
the other on the south-western side, at the bead of 
a deep bay called Ahedé or Bizatéi : the former tb 
suppose to represent Halice, and the latter Ma-s, 
and, accordingly, these two places are so placed & 
Kiepert's map. But Leake, who is fo! 
Curtius, observes that the ruins which the Frenct 
Commission have named Halice are probably some 
dependency of Hermione of which the naine bast 
been recorded, since the position is too near to Her- 
mione to have been that of Halice, and the hartear 
is too inconvenient fer a people who were of ce- 
siderable maritime importance, It is far more sikcr 
that such a people possessed the port of Chel: 


Max ct, 
eT 
i + < 


es P| 


i 


, situation of wlich at the mouth of the Argelic rut 


cited (xiv. 48) the MSS, have ’Ayxupaiev, but there | 


seems ne doubt that here the true reading, as sug- 
restect ley Wesseling, “AAtKvaiwy. Cluverius, 
however, contends for the correctness of the old 
reviing, and adimits the existence of a city named 
Anevra, which he identities with the “Ayapwa of 
Itulemy (il. 4 15). [E. H. B.1 
HALICYRNA CAAlcvpva: Fth."Aducupraios), a 
villige of Actolia, described by Strabo as situated 30 
stadia below Calvdon towards the sea Pliny places 
it neat Plearon. Leake discuvered some mains, mid- 
between Awrt-aga (the site of Calydon) and 
the eastern termntiation of the lagoon of Vesolongha, 


c 
$ 
: 


wav 


Which he supposes to be the renains of Halicyrua. 
(stvabox. p.4o9, sub fin. where the common text 
bias the fulse rendu Aixvpva: Sevl, }- l4; Piin, 
tv. By Steph. Bosse, where it is erroneusly called 


rn village in Acarnania; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. p- Su 
HALIEIS (AAteis), the name of ; sea-faring 


people on the coast of Hernnoms, who derived their 


ie 


agrees exactly with the description of Stix 
Mases probably stood at the head of the - 
Niladhia. [Mases.] (Leake, Mores, vol. ii. p. 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 286, seq.; Boblare, pad ak bee 
ve. p. 61; Curtins, 2 eluponnesos, vol ii. py 461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS. [Attica, p. 327, h.] 

HALISARNA (‘AAioapra or "AAazdprn}. a torr 
on the south coast of the island of € oy 
Lacetcrium. (Strab. xiv. p. 657; conip. Ross, Xe 
anf den Grieck, Inseln, vol. iii. p 136. amd 
p-. 22.) cL si 

HALIUSSA (‘AAwtooa), one of the thee 2] 
isfands lying off the promontory Buceplala in Tre- 
zenia in Argolis. (Paus. i. 34. § 8 ; Leake, Pet 


cr 


near i sre 
“a 
TY. 


we 


| ponne siaca, p. 283.) 


| Istrus in the south, nearly as far as Aegyssus oo 13 


HALMYRIS (“AAuvors), a salt lake, south of the 
southernmost mouth of the Danube. It was prgert 
apart of the Euxine, with which it command 
by a narrow channel. It extended from the town a 


Danube. On its western coast existed a town of the 
name of Halmyris. (Flin. iv. 24: Procop. de det 
iv. 7; Vhilostorg. x. 10; Niveph. Mist, Fecies 15 


patie from theig fisheries. (Strab. vill. p. 373.) 
They gave their name to a town on the aie: of 
Herinisis, where the Tirynthians and Hermionians 
tock refuse when they were expelled fret their | 
own cities by the: Figle vives. (Ephor. ap. Byz, 8. v. | 
‘Adceis: Strab. vill. p. 3 =.) This town was taken | 
about Ol 80 by canal iW the son of Sperthias, | 


wid made subject to Sparta (ds eiae ‘AAtéas [not | 


The 
than one 
i. 105, i. 56, iv. 


@dieas| rovs ex Tipuvtos, Merod. vil, 137). 
tlistriet was afterwards raved on more 
occasion by the Athenians. (Thue. 
45; Diel xi. 78.) 0 After the Peloponnesian War 
the Ladies are mentioned by Nenophon as an ante- 
hones pewple, (Nen. Mel’ iv. 2.8 6, vi. 2.§ 3.) 


29.) (Ls, 
HALO'NE (‘Adgéen: Aloni), an island in the 
Propentis, south of Proconnesus. It was alo call 
Nenris and Prochone (Steph. B. s.e.; Pisa. ¥. 444 
and is probably the same as the island Elaptionecs 
mentioned by Seylax (p. 35), who notices its a- 
cellent harbour, which still exists. (L. 8] 
HALONNE'SUS (‘AAdrrncor : Eth. Peers 
mos), an island in tne Aegacan sea, lying of tht 
southern extremity of the Magnesian coast in Tre: 
saly. The possession of this isiamd cave a 
dispute between Plilip and the Atheuians 


rie | 


1 BG. t. 44, 


HALUS. 
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and is the subject of an oration which is included | stance that it long formed the eastern boundary of 


among the works of Demusthenes, bat which was 


the Carthaginian dominions in Sicily. This was 


ascribed, even by the ancients, to Hegesippus, who | first established by the treaty concluded, in n.c. 383, 


was the head of the embassy sent by the Athenians | 


to Philip to demand restitution of Halonnesus. [See 

Inet. of Biogr, Vol. 1. p. 989.) Halonnesus lies | 
between Sciathus and Peparethus, and appears to be 
‘the same island as the one called Scorrtus (Zxé- | 
reAot) by Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 47) and Hierocles 
(p. 643, Wessel.), which name the central one of 
these three islands stil] beara. Strabo (ix. p. 436) 
speaks of Sciathns, Halonnesus, and Peparethus 
without mentioning Scopelus; while in the lists of 
Ptolemy and Hierocles the names of Sciathus, Sco- 
pelus, and Peparethus occur without that of Halon- 
nesus, Halonnesns is also mentioned by Pliny 
(iv, 12. 8. 23), Mela (ii. 7), and Stephanus B. 
(#2. ¢.); but they do not speak of Scopelus. The 
modern island of Skopelo is one of the most flourish- 
ing in the Aegacan, in consequence of its wines, | 
which it exports in large quantities. (Leake, North- 

ern Greece, vol. iii, p. 111, seq.; Fiedler, Reise 

durch Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 13, seq.) 

HALUS or ALUS (4 or 9,°AAos, “AAos: Eth. 
“Adeus), a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, mentioned 
by Homer. (/1 ii. 682.) It is described by Strabo 
43 situated near the sea, at the extremity of Mount 
inhrys, above the plain called Crocium, of which 
the part around Hslus was cailed Athamantium, from 
Athamas, the reputed founder of Halus. (Strab. 
ix. pp. 432, 433.) Strabo also says that the river 
Amphrysas, on the banks of which Apollo is said 
to have fed the oxen of Admetus, flowed near the 
walls of Halus. [Ampnunrysvs.] Halos is like- 
wise mentioned by a few other writers. (Herod, vii. 

73; Dem, de Fals. Leg. p. 392; Mela, ii. 3; Plin. 
iv. 7. 8.14.) Leake places Halus at Aefilosi, 
which js situated at a short distance from the sea 
on & projecting extremityof Mt. Othrys above the 
Crocian plain, exactly as Strabo has described. 
“A Hellenic citadel occupied the summit of the 
priecting height; and remains of the walls are seen 
also on the northern slope of the hill, having short 
flanks at intervals, and formed of masonry which, 
although massive, is not so accurately united as 
we generally find it in the southern provinces of 
Greece. The walls may be traced also on the de- 
ascent to the south-east, and seem to have been 
onited at the foot of the hill to a quadrangular 
inclosare situated entirely in the plain, and of which 
the northern side followed the course of the stream, 
and the western the foot of the height. The walls 
of this lower inclosure are nine feet and a half 
thick, are flanked with towers, and their masonry, 
wherever traceable, is of the most accurate and 
regular kind; two or three courses of it still exist 
in some places.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 336.) 

HALUS, a small place in Assyria, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Artemita, mentioned only by 
Tacitns (Ann, vi. 41). [V.] 

HALYCUS (“AAv«eos: Platani), a considerable 
river of Sicily, which rises nearly in the centre of 
the island, and flows towards the SW. till it enters 
the sea close to the site of Heracleia Minoa. Its 
narne was evidently derived from the salt or brackish 





quality of its waters, a circumstance common to | 


theme of the Platani and of the Fitme Salso (the 


ancient Himera), and arising from the salt springs ; 


whicl abound in this part of Sicily. It obtained 
considerable historical importance from the circum- 


between that people and Dionysius of Syracuse 
(Died. xv. 17): and the same limit was again fixed 
by the treaty between them and Timoleon (Id. 
xvi. 82). It would appear, however, that the city 
of Heracleia, situated at its mouth, but on the left 
bank, was in both instances retained by the Cartha- 
ginians. The Halycus is again mentioned by Dio- 
dorus in the First Punic War (n.c. 249), as the 
station to which the Carthaginian fleet under Car- 
thalo retired after its unsuccessful attack on that of 
the Romans near Phintias, and where they awaited 
the approach of a second Roman fleet under the 
consul L. Junius. (Diod. xxiv. 1.; Exe. Hoesch, 
p- 508.) Polybius, who relates the same events, 
does not mention the name of the river (Polyb. i. 53): 
but there is certainly no reason to suppose (as 
Mannert and Forbiger have done) that the river 


| here meant was any other than the well-known 


Halyeus, and that there must therefore have been 
two rivers of the name. Heracleiies Ponticns, wlio 
mentions the landing of Minos in this part of Sicily, 
and his alleged foundation of Minoa, writes the 
name Lycus, which is probably a mere false reading 
for Halycus. (Heracl. Pont. § 29, ed. Schneidewin.) 
Though a stream of ¢ nsiderable magnitude and 
importance, it is singular that its name is not men- 
tioned by any of the geographers. KE. H. B.] 
HALYS (*AAus, sometimes "AAvs: Kisil Jrmak, 
i.e. the “red river”), the principal river of Asia 
Minor, has its sources in the Armenian mountains 
which form the boundary between Pontus and Ar- 
menia Minor, that is, at the point where the heights 
of Scoedises and Antitaurus meet. (Herod. i. 72; 
Strab. xii. p. 546; Dionys. Perieg. 786; Ov. ex 
Pont. iv. 10. 48.) At first its course has a south- 
western direction, traversing Pontus and Cappadocia; 
bat in the latter country it turns to the north, and, 
continuing in a north-eastern direction, discharges 
itself by several mouths into the Euxine, the latter 
part of its course forming the boundary between 
Paphlagonia in the west, and Galatia and Pontus in 
the east. (Strab. xii. p. 544; Ptol. v. 4. §3; Arrian, 
Peripl. 16.) According to Strabo, the river Halys 
received its name from the salt-works in its vicinity 
(pp. 546, 561); but this is probably incorrect, as the 
name is often written, without the aspiration, Alys 
(Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 784). Pliny (vi. 2), 
making this river come down from Mount Taurus 
and flow at once fromm south to north, appears to con- 
found the Halys with one of its tributaries (/echel 
Irmak). According to Xenophon (Anab. v. 6. § 9), 
the breadth of the Halys is at least 2 stadia, At 
the time of the greatness of the Lydian empire the 
Halys formed the boundary between it and Persia, 
and on its banks Cyrus gained the decisive victory 
over Croesus. (Herod, i. $3, 75, 84; Justin, i. 7; 
Cic. de Div. ii. 56; Lucan, iii. 272.) The impor- 
tance of the river is attested by the fact that Asia is 
frequently divided by it into two parts, Asia cis and 
Asia trans Halyn. (Strab, xii. p. 534, xvii. p. 840.) 
Respecting the present condition of the river, see 
Hamilton's Researches, vol. i. pp. 297,324, 411, vol. 
ii. p. 240 [L. 8] 
HAMAE, a place in Campania, between Capua 
and Cumae, where the Capuans were in the habit of 
assembling annually for a solernn religious festival ; 
an occasion of which they endeavoured to make use 
| during the Second Panic War (n,c 215) to reduce 
su 3 
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the Cumacans under their subjection, bat their plans 
were frustrated and they themselves put to the sword 
br the Roman consul Semproniaus Gracehus. (Liv. 
xxiii. 35.) Livy, who is the only author that men- 
tions Hamae, tells us Chat it was 3mmles from Cumae; 
but the exact site cannot be determined, (E. H. B.] 

HAMA’NIA (‘Apagia), a stall town in the west- 
em part of Cilicia Aspera, (Strab. xiv. p. €69.) 
It had a good roadstead for ships, and excellent 
cedars for ship-building. (Lucan, viii, 259.) Ha- 
nmixia is perhaps the same place as Anaxium 
(Stadiasm, Mur, Magni. § 88), which, however, is 
placed west of Coracesiutu, so that it would belong 
to Pampbyla. (Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
197.) [L. sj 

HAMANXITUS CAuaéitds), a town on the south- 
western coast of Troas, 50 stadia south of Laris~, aud 
close to the plain of Halesion. It was probably an 
Aeolian colony, but had ceased to exist as early as 
the tine ef Strabo. (Sev. p. 56; Thuoeyd. viii. LOL; 
Xenoph. Mellen. ii. 1. § 13; Strab. x. p. 473. xin 
pp. G4, G2, G13.) According to Aehan (//ist, 
ale. xt 5), its iuhabitants wors hipq wad mice, and for 
this reas called Apellu, their eluef divinity, Smin- 
theus (froin the Aeolian egivfa, a mouse), Strabo 
relates the occasion ef this as folluws: When the 
Teueriaus tled from Crete, the oracle of Apollo ad- 
vised then to settle ou the spot where their enemies 
issued from the earth. One night a number of 
field-inice destroved all their slieids, and, recog. 
nising in this occurrence the hint of the oracle, they 
established themselves there, and called Apello 
Smiuthens, representing him with a monse at his 
feet. During the Macedonian period, the inhabi- 
tants were compelled by Lysimachus to quit their 
town aml rewove to the neighbourmg Alexandria. 
(Comp, Steph. Bo aoe; Plin v.33.) No ruins of 
this town have yet been discovered (Leake, Asia 
Mines, p. 273): but Prokesch (Dentieurdigh. it. 
yp. 362) states that architectural remains are still 
seen near Cape Baba, which le is inclined to regard 
as belonging to Haruaxitus. 

Auother town of the same name is mentioned by 
This (v.29) as situated iu Caria, on the north 
coast of the Cnidian Chersonestis. [L. 8.] 

HAMANORIL CAuagosior, Ptol. iii, 5. § 19: 
Tanihioh. de Abstin. iit. 15; Pomp. Mel. i. 1. § 2; 
Plin. vi. 125 Steph. Bos. 2. "A6i0:), a pe ple of Sar- 
Mruitin, situated to the E. of the Sevthian Alaunt, 
who wandered with their waggens along the banks 
of the Volga, and belonged to the Sarmatian stock, 
(Schatirik, Slee Al volo i, p. 204.) [EL BLO) 

HAMANOECI (Auafomwor, Eustath, ad Mow. ll 
xii 5; Hesiod. ap, Strab. vii. p. 302; Herod. iv, 
46; Aosch. Prom, 709: Strub. a. P- 87, Vii. p.209, 
xi. p.492). ‘This name was applied by the ancients 
to the Nomadic hordes who round over the N. EL 
of Europe, neither sowing nor planting, but living 


b 











on food derived from animals, especially mares’ milk, | 


amt cheese,—and moved from place to place, car- 
ring ther families in wagzens covered with wicker 
aud Jeather, in the same manner as the Tartars of 


the present day, [E. b. J.) 


_ through Harmozeia into the sea at Hannaza. 


HAMMANIENTES, a Libyan tribe beyond the , 
Maca, who dwelt 12 days’ journey W. of the Greater 


Syrtis in an ais of the sandy desert, and made 
Heir houses partly of stone, and partly of rock- 
salt cut trom the bills by which they were sur- 
rounded. (Plin. v2 5.) Solinus (28) calls them 
AMANTES. — Matinert supipores thein to be the 
ATARANTES of Herodotus. [P. SJ 


HARMOZON PROM. 


HANNIBALIS CASTRA, [Castra Hast 
BALIS. | 

HARENATIO. [Anenacem.] 

HARMA (“Appa: £ th. Apuarevs). 1, An ancient 
town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, which ps sand 
to have been so called, either beeans# the chart of 
Adrastus broke down here, or because the chant 
of Amphiaraus disappeared in the earmh st ths 
place. (Didym, and Eustath. ad 72 Leo; Strab. in 
p. 404; Paus. ix. 19. § 4, comp. iL 34. § 2: Steph. 
B. s.r.) Strabo describes it as a deserted willace im 
the territory of Tanagra near Mycalessus; ari Pas- 
sanias speaks of the ruins of Haina and Mycalez«as 
as situated on the road from Thebes to Chains 
Aelian (VW. HW. iii, 45) speaks of a lake calied 
Harma, which is probably the one new called Merits 
or Paralinad, to the ewt of Helica, [Borer 
p 413,b.] The exact site of Harma is uncertain. 
It is supposed by Leake to have occupied the im- 
portant pass on the road from Thebes to Chale, 
leading inte the maritime plam. (Leake, NeortAera 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 251.) 

2. A fortress in Attica, [Attica, p. 329. b.7 

HARMATE'LIA (7a ‘AppartiArz, Dial see 
102), a place probally in the Panyud, which Ine 
dorus describes as the last of the cities of the Berach- 
manes Which fell into the hands of Alexander toe 
Great. The people were a very warlike race. a= 
inate a gallant stand. They made use of pxasutied 
arrows. See also Strabo (xv. p. 723), who dees pet, 
however, mention this place by naine, thounzh be 
alludes to an incident which, according to Duar, 
happened there. The exact position of this plae 
has not been determined; but it was most likely im tae 
territory of the Mall (now Mualtén), Ce s3 

HARMATO'TROPHI, one of several smal. trives 
who are mentioned by Pliny (vt. 16) a6 living at the 
foot of the Indian Caucasus between the Marci end 
Bactri. + fee 
HARMATHUS (‘Apuadots), 4 town on the sora 
coast of the bay ef Adramyttiam, on the ea-t cf 
Cape Lectum; it is mensiened only by Thacy dies 
(vii. LOL) as opposite tu the town of Methvmne m 
Lesbos. It cannot have bad any connection wick 
Cape Amathus, which was situated mach further 
south (Strab. xiii, p. 622), and is probably the same 
as Cape Canae. [Canar.] [L. S] 

HARMOZEIA (‘Apuégea, Arrian, Jnd. ¢. 33; 
Arnuzia, Phin, vi, 23. 5. 27), the district surround- 
ing Harmuza, the port at which Nearchas’s Seet 
arrived on their return from India, and whieh was 
situated in the SE. corner of Carmania. There can 
be no doubt that the name of the district Harmegeta, 
of the port Harmuza, and of the promontory Har- 
mozen at the entrance of the harbour, are al! derived 
from the name of the Persian good spirit Moreen 
or Auratnazda, which name has been preserted ip 
the present Ormuz, the name of an istand off the ore 
of the former port. The neighbouring land is nar 
called Mogitstin, The Anamis or Andsnis feed 
is 
present naine is Jbrekim Rad. LV.] 

HARMUZICA. [Anacus.} 

HAKMOZON PROM. (“Apuo‘os Expor, Prot ri 
8. § 5: Strab. avi. p. 765), a promontory at the 


_entrance of the Persian gulf, on the N. or Carma. 


nian side of it, just at the part where the seg teteves 
Arabia and Asia is most narrow.  Erntosthesss 
(ap. Strab. Le.) and Ammianns (xxiii, 6) South meet 
that the coast of Arabia can Ge plainiy seen fren 
Uns peiut. ‘The promontory may perbaye be repre 
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HARMUZA. 
senited by the modern C. Bombareck, nearly 7 


to C. Mussendom, 

HARMU'ZA (“Apuoufa wédus, Ptol. vi. 8. rn 
the capital of the district which "Arrian has called 
Ilarmoezeia. There seems to be some doubt whether 
there is any present representative of this place 
along the coast. The only place which now bears 
the name of Ormus is an island off the mouth of the 
Anamis, to which it has been conjectured by D'An- 
ville that the inhabitants of the coast must have fled 
shertly after the time of Timir. The modern his- 
tery of this island is well known, It was taken by 
Albuquerque in 1507, and held with great com- 
mercial prosperity by the Portuguese till Shah Abbds, 
aikked by the English, took it from them in 1622. 
While Ormuz lasted, the Portuguese had an etn- 
perium second to none but Goa. Shah Abbds built 
om the opposite coast Bender-Abbaasi, and tried to 
win for it the commerce which Ormuz had 
In this, however, he signally failed, and both places 
are now utterly ruined and abandoned. (Vincent, 
Vay. of Nearchus, vol. i. pp. 324—334.) [V.] 

HAROSHETH (‘Apice@), mentioned only in 
J weiges (iv. 2,13, 16) as the royal garrison of Jabin 
king of Canaan. In all these passages it is called 
biarosheth of the Gentiles, and was obviously situated 
in the northern part of Palestine, called “ Galilee of 
the mations.” (/s. ix. 1.) It was probably situated 
im the tribe of Naphtali, between Kadesh Naphtali, 
and Hazon, the capital of Jabin [Hazon]. As 
the name signifies wood in the Aramacan, the fortress 
ian supposed by some to have been situated in a woody 
district. The name is regarded as an appellative 
by the Chaldee paraphrast, whose translation for 
“ Harasheth of the Gentiles” is equivalent to “ in 
fiartatudine (in munitione) arcinum gentium.” ( Rosen- 
miiller in Jud, iv. 2.) G. W.] 

HARPAGEIA (14 ‘Apraryeia), a district between 
Priapus and Cyzicus, about the month of the river 
Granicus in Mysia, whence Ganymede is said to have 
been carried off. (Strab, xii. p. 587.) Thucydides 
(viii. 107) also meutions a town Harpagion, which 
is otherwise unknuwn. (Comp. Steph. B. 4. v. “Ap- 
wayia.) [L. S.J 








HA‘RPASA (“Apraca; Eth. "Apracevs), a town | 


in Caria, on the eastern bank of the river Harpasus, 
@ tributary of the Maeander, (Ptol. v. 2, § 19; Steph. 
B. 4. v.; Plin. v. 29; Hierocl. p. 688.) The ruins 
found opposite to Nasli, at a place called Arpas Ka- 
deasi, undoubtedly belong to Harpasa. (Fellowes, 
inscor, in Lye. p. 51; Leake, Asia Minor, p, 249; 
Richter, Wallfuirten, p. 540.) Pliny mentions a 
wonderful rock in its neighbourhouwl, which moved 
ou being pressed with a tinger, but did not yield to 
the pressure of the whole budy. [L. S.] 
HA'RPASUS (CApzacos: Harpa), a river of 
Caria, flowing from south to north, and emptying 
itself into the Maeander. (Plin. v. 29; Steph. B. 
s. v.“Apwaca; Quint. Smyrn. Pusthom. x. 144.) In 
the war against Antiochus the Romans encamped 
om its banks. (Liv. xxxviii. 13.) L. Sj 
HA'RPASUS (“Apzaces; the reading “Aprayos, 
in Diod. Sic. xiv. 29, is faulty), a river which the 
Jen Thousand crossed (400 feet broad) from the 
territory of the Chalybes, who were separated from 
the Scythini by this river, (Xen. Anab. iv. 7. § 
17.) This river, which has been identified by se- 
vera] writers with the Arpa-CAai, a northern affluent 
of the Aruxes, and forming the E. boundary of 
Kars, is more probably represented by the Tchoruk- 
Su (Jordk), as Colonel Chesney (Exped, Kuphrat. 
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= ii. p. 231) and Mr. Grote (Hist. aot vol, 
ix. p. 161) suppose. E. B. J.) 

HARPINA or HARPINNA (“Aprwa,“Aptovea : 
Eth, “Apmvaios), a town of Pisatis (Elis) situated 
on the right bank of the Alpheins, on the road to 
Heraea, at the distance of 20 stadia from the hippo- 
drome of Olympia. (Lucian, de Mort. Peregr. 35.) 
Harpina is said to have been founded by Oenomaans, 
who gave it the name of his mother. The ruins of 
the town were seen by Pausanias. According to 
Strabo, Harpina stood upon the stream Parthenius; 
according to Pausanias, upon one called Harpinates, 
The ruins of the town stand upon a ridge a little 
northward of the village of Afirdda: there are two 
small rivulets on either side of the ridge, of which 
the eastern one appears to be the Parthenius, and 
the western the Harpinates. (Strub. viii. pp. 356, 
357%; Paus. vi. 20. § 8; Steph. B. s. ¢.; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 211, Peloponnusiaca, p. 218.) 

HARPIS FL. (Apmis, Ptol. ni. 10, § Mo). a river 
of Sarmatia Europaea, probably the same as the 
Kugalwk in Besserabia, There was a people 
called the Hampi (“Apmia, Ptol. iii. 10. § 13) in 
the district about this river. [E. B. J.) 

HARPLELA (“Apraea), a place in Laconia upen 
the slopes of Mt. Tayyetus, but at the entrance of the 
plain, Leake places it at the village of Xerohambi. 
(Paus. iii, 20, § 7; Leake, /eloponnesiaca, p. 361.) 

HARUDES, a German tribe in the army of Ano- 
vistus in his war with Caesar, of whom 24,000 had 
crossed over into Gaul and established themselves 
there. (Caes. B. G. i. 31, 37, 51.) Some writers 
suppose that these Harudes are the same as the 
Charudes (Xapovdes) mentioned by Ptolemy (ii, 11. 
§ 12) among the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
Cimbrica. If this be admitted, the army of Ar-o- 
vistus would have consisted of tribes from the tnost 
distant parts of Germany, and its great numbers 
would cease to be matter of surprise. [Suevi.}] The 
Harudes are also mentioned in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, (Comp. Wersebe, Die Volker wu. Vol- 
kerbindniase, yr. 250.) [L. S.] 

HASSL In Pliny (iv. 17) some texts place after 
the Bellovaci, a people of Belgica, another people 
named Hassi, or, as some editiuns have it, Basal. 
Harduin omits the name, and be does not say that 
any MS. has it. D'Anville mentions a forest named 
Haiz, or Hez, in a canton of the diocese of Beawrais, 
or the country of the Bellovaci; and he wonld there- 
fore keep Hassi in Pliny's text. [G. L.J 

HASTA. [Asta.] 

HATERA, a station on the road from Dium to 
Berara, 12 M. P. from the former (/’eut. Tab), and 
identified with Aaferina, to the S. of Pydna. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 424.) [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN, AURANI'TIS (Abpaviris, 'A€pa- 
viris), the name given by Josephus to the country 
called Ituraea by St. Luke (iii. 1), as is evident from 
the fact that, neither in his description of the te- 
trarchy of Philip, nor elsewhere, does Josephus 
make any mention of Ituraen, but substitutes Au- 
ranitis. Thus he states that Angnstus granted 
Auranitis, together with Batanaca and Trachon to 
Herod the Great, on whose death he assigned them 
to Philip. (Ant. xv. po 10. § 1, xvii 1S. § 4; 
B. J. ii. 6. § 3.) Ut describes the great dese st Lact 
south of Damascus, still called the Heawran, and 
comprehended by Ptoletny under the nates of 

* Strabo in this pussage confounds @ypaic wi: h 
Hpaia, 
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Arabia Petraea and Deserta (v.17. § 19), the Pa- 
lestina Tertia of the Ecclesiastical annals (Reland, 
pp. 205. 212). Ptolemy, however, makes Auranitis 
a district of Babylonia, contiguous to the Euphrates. 
(Id. 20.) 

The district is more correctly described by Strabo, 
as lying to the south of the two Trachons (8vo 
Aeyouevos Tpaxywres), consisting of inaccessible 
mountains, inhabited by a mixed people of Ituraeans 
and Arabs, a wild and predatory race ef villains, a 
terror to the agricultural inhabitants of the plains. 


They dwelt in deep caves of such extent, that one) 


could held 4000 nen, in their incursions on the 
Darnascenes, 
caravans of merchants from Arabia Felix. But the 
most formidable band under the noted chief Zeno- 
derus, had been dispersed by the good government 
of the Romans, and by the security afforded by the 
garrisous maintained in Syria, (Strabo, xvi. p. 756.) 
A comparison of this description of Itaraea by the 
Classical geographer, with Josephus’s account of 
Trachonitis and the doings of the robber-chief Ze- 
nalorns and lis Arabs (Ant. xv. 10. $1, 2 


and in their ambuscades against the | 


| 





/ consent of the learned, as the first 


vol. i. pp. 309—311) further identities the teorn 


HAZOR 
(Reland, Palaestina, p. 106.) Forster (Arshis 


name Jedour with the patriarchal Jetur. (6. W, 
HAVILAH (Ei:Adr), the land encompassed ie 
the Pison, the first-named of the four nvers 
Eden, abounding i in gold of a fine quality, in * tale. 
lium and the onyx store.” (Genes. 11.11.12.) hes 
situation is further fixed as the eastern limit of the 
Ishmaelite Bedouins, as Sheer was thar western 
limit. (Gen. xxv. 18.) They seem to have 
subsequently dispossessed by the Amalekites, wns 
have the same limits assigned to them m 1! Sam, 
xv. 7. [AAvenitar.} It doubt 
name from Havilah the son of Cash (Gea x. 7), 
by whose descendants the district was first peopec, 
net from the later Joktanite patriarch of the sim 


7 
wry 


lesa dened vs 


| name (x. 29). 


“The land of Havilah mentioned in Gren:, 
and there described as encompassed, of inched 


has been assicned. by 
and chief s- 


rather, by the river Pison, 


| thement of the son of Cush, and identified wit! 


), exhibits | 


miuiny striking points of resemblance ; and there is | 


an atuiusing account given by William of Tyre of 
these very caves between Adraa and Bozra, into 
Whose narrow tuouths the thirsty travellers would let 
down their water-skins, in the hope of finding a supply 
but drew back the curtailed repe, minus 
thie shins, which had been seized anil appropriated hv 
the robbers concealed in the CAVES, ( Hist. XV. 10.) 
The maranding inhabitants of this wild country at 
the present day keep up the character of their prede- 
cessers ; and their daring attacks upon the caravans 
of pilgrims on the annual Haj, are scareely repressed 
hy a nuterous escort of regular troops. The extent 
ef the modern Hauran is thus desersbed by Burck - 
hardt: “ The Maexran comprises part of Tracho- 
and Tturaen, the whole of Auranitis, and the 
northern districts of Batunwa 2... The fiat 
country, south of Jebel Aessoue, east of Jebel el 
Sheikh, and west of the /iiwd; road, as far as Aasem, 
or Nowa, is called Jjedour, The greater part 
of lturasa appears to be cornprised within the fi- 
mits of Djedour.” (Travels in Syria.) The whole 
distviet abounds in ruins; and the frequent 
Grevk inscriptions, not only at Bozra, its ancient 
capitul, but im unmerous other towns and villages, 
prove it to have been thickly inhabited in former 
times, and well garrisoned by Rornan 
thereby illustrating and confirming the remark of 
Strabo above cifed, concerning the greater security 
ef the country while under imperial rule. Many 
of the inseriptions were copied by Burckhardt. 
(Syrta, pp. 59-118. 215—: The 


of water ; 


Witis 


map fs 
soidiers ; 


234.) 
Hanran (of which Auranitis is only the classical 
forin) is supposed to be derived fromm the town nien- 
tioned by the prophet Ezekiel as in the vicinity of 
Dviascus (xivii, 16. 18), where the LAX. write 
Avoaviti®os, 

The name Itnraea is supposed to be derived 


from the Ishemaehte patriarch Jetur, or Tttur 
(1 Chron. 1. 31): and the Alexandrine version of 
the LNN. reads “Irevpaio, in Ll Chron. v. 19, a 
jeesave which, as Reland remarks, enables us to 


fix the position of Ttarsea to the east of the land 
of Israch; for the Hagarites, to when Setar be- 
Jenvid, were dispossessed by the Renbenites who 
“abvelf in their tents throvehout all the east 
thie Iamd of Gilead * (vy. LOD ante the entering in 
of the wilderness from the river Euphrates” (vy. 9). 


of ( 





Tame | 


‘ 





province, on the Persian Gulf, now denominard 
Hagar or Buhrein; a district ancient)» 


as we gather from the concurrer.t testimoces of 


Ralllen, 








Pliny, and the Portuguese traveller Peneira, br a 
branch of the Euphrates, which, diverging from 
course of its other channels, ran southward 2 
with the gulf, and fell into it meariy oponsite to the 
Bahrein islands. A direct proof, inn ticed be ure 
ceding writers, that this region omee bere the rave 


of Havilah, is furnished by the fact, that the pro 
cipal of the Bahkrem islands retains te this daf te 
original name of that of Acai” (Forster. Geogr. of 
Arabia, vol. i. pp. 40, 41.) Me. Forster ve 
traces this patriarchal name throngh its varec 
modifications (as Dr, Wells had done before, thoes 
not so fully) in the classical ce 

shows clear exampies of it, under its several »b~ 
mittic changes, from the head of the Persian traf 
its mouth, both in Ptolemy and Pliny, and in ‘t 
mnedern geography of the country; and that + 
great tribe or people intended under those demanis- 
tions, formed in the time of those geographer, 0 
continue to compose at the present day, a cluet p© 
of the population of the Havilah Scripta, be 
modern province of Hegar or Bahrein. (1h | 
41—54.) He accounts for the modern name of b# 
district of Havilah, by the fact already mtei. ta 
the Ishrnaelite Arabs had dispossessed the soces 
Cushite race, and imposed on the yee terre 


wrapher, tai 


the name of their mother Hagar, (Vel. . 1%, 
200.) [o W.] 
HAZEZON-TAMAR. [Except] 


HAZOR (‘Ag@p), the royal city of the mest 
powerful Canaanitish nation in the north of Palece 
at the period of the entrance of the Israelites. I: 
the capital of king Jabin, and head of a confalew 
against Joshua; on which account be made a2 ¢t- 


n 
i. 


tay 


unple of it, exterminating its inbabmants. anc J 
stroving it alone with fire. (Josh. xi. 1—14.) it 2 
recovered its independence and ru pare aft ts 
commencement of the period of the Judre, oo 
two centuries and a half later, when we Sod it el 
the royal residence of the Canaanite king, J2, 
—a name signifving wise, which seems to hare be 


the common desiznation of the sbeikhs of Hast 

righteous was of the Jebusite kings, [tk Ges = 
appear that Hazor was again taken on this =e 
after the defeat of Sisera by Deborah ani 5s 
(Juayes, iv. v.) Nor is it al) clear thst the > 


mk 


HEBOSO. 


of that name mentioned in the later books of Holy 
scripture is identical with the Canaanitish capital, 
the site of which was recovered by the writer in 
143, still called by the same name, and situated on 
« hil] above Banias, a little to the east of the ruins 
of the Castle of Banias, commanding the Damascus 
raed. [G. W.J 

HEBOSO, [Hesepes. } 

HEBRAEL, [Pavestina.] 

HEBROMAGUS, a place in Southern Gallia, 
ebieh the Jerusaiein Itinerary places on the road 
‘rot Tolowa (Toulouse) to Carcaso (Carcassonne), 
ind 14 M.P. short of Carcassonne. The Table 
rives the same distance, or some critics read the same 
lustance in the Table by changing xvii, to xiiii. 
2 Anville sapposes Hebromagus to be a place called 
Hiram. Hebromagus is mentioned in the Epistolae 
if Ausonius to Paullinus (xxii. 35; xxiv. 124); and 
f there was only one Hebromagus, it is the place 
mentioned in the Itineraries. [G. L.J 

HEBKON (Xeépav, LXX., Joseph.), a very 
incient city of Palestine, situated in a mountainous 
istrict, 22 Koman miles south of Jerusalem, 
Luseb. se. Ape.) Its original name was Kir- 
ath-Arba, or the city of Arba, so called from Arba, 
i ebief of the Anakim, who dwelt in this neigh- 
varrhood. (Gen, xxiii, 2; Josh, xiv. 15; Judg. i.10 ; | 
Ieseph, Ant. xiv. 15.) It was frequently the resi- | 
ewe of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who were 
usried here in the cave of Macpelah, which Abraham 
urehased of the sons of Heth. (Gen. xxiii. 2, seq.) | 
rom the conquest of Palestine by the Lsraclites, 
i-bron was given by Joshua to Caleb, who expelled | 
we Anak. from the district. (Josh. xiv. LS—15, 
cv. 13, 145 Judg. 1. 20.) It was afterwards ap- 
~rmied che of the cities of refuge. (Josh, xx. 7.) 
lebron was the residence of David, as king of 
leufah, for seven years anda half. (2 Sam. i. 1, 

5.) It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
1m LO); and was occupied by the Jews after their 
etara from captivity (Neem. xi.25). lt after- 
rards fell into the hands of the Idumaeans, from | 
risers it was recovered by Judas Maccabseus. | 
t Mace. v. 65; Joseph. Ant. xii. 8. § 6, B. J. | 
+. 9. § 7.) Lt was taken and barnt by the Romans 

| 





i the great Jewish War. (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9. 
; @.) ‘The modero town is called £i Kéulil, © the 
riend ” of God, the name given by the Moslems to 
Lornham. Here are shown the tombs of the patri- 
uv lis, of which an account is given by moderu tra- 
eliers. Outside the town are two reservoirs for 
un-water, evidently of great antiquity, one of which 
» probably the “ pool in Hebron” mentioned in the 
astory of David. (2 Sam. iv. 12.) 

HEBEUS (“E8pes: Maritza), the principal river 
¢ Thrace, has its sources near the point where 
vvant Seumius joins mount Rhodope, in the north- | 
vestern corner of Thrace. Its course at first has a 
eath eastern direction; but below Adrianopolis it 
skes a south-western turn, and continues to flow | 
1 that direction until it reaches the Aegaean near | 
bettas, (Thoeyd. ii. 96; Plin, iv, 18; Aristot. S/e- | 
evr. # 23.) The tributaries of the Hebrus are 
» numerous and important, that it becomes na- 
igable even at Philippolis, while near its mouth | 

becemes really a large river. (Herod. vii. 59.) | 
fear its mouth it divides itself into two branches, | 
eastern one of which forms Inke Stentoris, (Hero, 
ue. SS; Acropolita, p. 64.) The most important 
seem its tributaries are the Suemus, Arda, Artiscus, 
woot, and Agnanes. About Adrianople the basin 
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of the Hebrus is very extensive; but south of that 
city it becomes narrower, the mountains on both 
sides approaching more closely to the river. During 
the winter the Hebrus is sometimes frozen over. 
(Comp. Herod. iv, 90; Polyb. xxxiv. 13; Eurip. 
Here, Fur, 386 ; Strab. vii. pp. 322, 329, xiii. p. 590; 
Ptol. iii. 11. § 2; Arrian, dnab. i. 11; Mela, ii. 2; 
Virg. Eel. x. 65, Georg. iv. 463, 524; Val. Flac. in 
515, iv. 465, viii, 228.) (L. S.J 
HEBUDES, the //ebrides off Britain, mentioned 
by Pliny, Solinus, and in he Cosmography ascribed 
to Acthicus. The notices are as follows; —“ Sunt 
autem x}. Orcades tudicis inter se discretae spatiis. 
Septem Acmodae et xxx. Hebudes.” (Plin. iv. 30.) 
“A Caledoniae promontorio Thylen petentibus, bidui 
navigatione perfecta, excipiunt Hebrides insulae, 
quingue numerv, quarum incolae nesciunt frages, 
piscibus tantum et lacte vivunt. Secundam a con- 
tinenti stationem Orcades praebent: sed Orcades ab 
Hebudibas porro sunt septem dierum, totidemque 
hoctium cursu, numero tres. Vacant homine: non 
habent silvas: tantum junceis herbis inhorrescunt, 
Ab Orcadibus Thylen usque v. dieruin ¢t pectium 
navigatio est.” (Solin. ¢« 23.) The Cosmography 
merely gives the form Heboso, as applied to an island 


, or archipelago off Britain, The difficulties ratsed by 


the text of Solinus apply to the geography of the 
Orkneys, Shetlands, aud Farce Isies, to some of 
which he has transferred the name Hebrides, [For 
this, see Orcapes.) The difficulties in the text of 
Pliny lie in the difference between the Acmodae and 
the Hebudes., It is only clear that une word means 
the islandy west, the other, the islands east, of the 
Minch. Now either group will give us seven larger 
aud twenty-three smaller islands, neither having so 
many as thirty islands of any considerable magnitude, 
and neither baving so few as seven, if the smaller 
members of the group are included. Without de- 
etding which are the Hebrides, and which the 
Acinodae, we may say that, on one side, we have 
Lewis (with Harris), North Uist, benbecula, South 
Uist, Barra, &c,—on the other, Skye, Kum, Tiree, 
Coll, Mull, Jura, Islay, &c. [Rk. G. L.] 
HECALE, [Artica, p. 330, b.) 
HECATOMPEDUM (‘Exarduwedor, Ptol, iii. 14, 
§ 7), a town in the interior of Chaonia in Epeirus; 
probably sitnated in the vale of the Sukia, above 
Libekhoro, (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 120.) LE. B. J.J 
HECATO'MPYLOS (‘Exaréumvados, Strab. xi. 
p. 514; Prol.i. 12. § 5, villi 21. §16; "Ewardu- 
wurov Baairewr, Pl. vi 5 § 2; Steph B.), a 
town of some importance in Parthia, and one of the 
capitals of the Arsacidan princes. There is, how- 
ever, great doubt where it was situated, the dis- 
tances recorded by ancient writers not corresponding 
accurately with any known ruims. According to 
Strabo (xi. p. 514), it was 1960 stadia (about 224 
miles) from the Pylae Caspise, and, as we may 
infer from the passage, in the direction of India, 
eastward; while Itolemy places it on the same 
parallel of latitude (N, 37°) as Rhodes. Again, 
Pliny makes the same distance to be only 133 Roman 
(or about 122 English) miles. It has been supposed 
that Damgham corresponds best with this place; bat 
Damgham is too near the Pylae Caspiae: on the 
whole, it is probable that any retains of Hecatom- 
prbe ought to be sought in the neighbonrshood of a 
place now called Jad Jirm, (Cf. Burne, Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 129; Frazer, AAorassan, Append. p. 118; 
Wilson, Ariana, p. 171.) The place itself was of 
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ancient date, and is stated to have heen a distin. | 


guisliet city when Alexander inarched through Par. 
thia (Curtins, vi. 23 cf Diu. xvine. 75), though it 
is clear that it wus net, as Curtins states, founded by 
the Greeks.  Polvbius affirias that it derived its 
nanie fron its position in a locality where many 
rewls met (x. 25). Appian asserts that Heeatom- 
pyles, in common with nany other cies in Asia, 
derived its Greek name troun Seleuetis, (Sar. ce. 37.) 
In the ALD, When Isidorus of 
Charax wrote lis Hinerars, Heeatomp¥los lad appa- 
reutly ceased to exist, or perhaps. as Mannert (wv. 2. 
). 76) has conjectured, had piven up its Greek 
tame, Isidore calls Sautue the chief place of Tar- 
thia im his daw; Mannert bas snegested, 
thonueh we think without much reason, that this was 
the native form of the Greek Thee ilornpy los. [V.] 

HECATOMPYLOS APLICAE. [Carsa. | 

LECATONSE SI CExardernros: Musconisi). a 
groupet islatmds in the bay of Adeeomvttiain, between 
Lesbos and the mainkied. Their name, apparenth 
from é€xarov, a laandred. seeins only am a Leh ral 
way ta allude to the wrest plait ot intima, which 
1s “t iteel iy some te have bee twenty, rutnel by others 
forty. (Died. Sie, xu 77; Step. Bo ae.) Ac- 
condi te Strabe (xii, po. OES), however, the name 


he islands of Aprolles,” from 


(L. $.] 


second century 


heme 


e+ 


Howutomment signitied © t 
his surname "Ew«aros, * the tar-darter.” 
HEDUI [Amour] 
HEDYLIUM, [Bororta, p. 412,a.] 
HEDYPHON (H35ug¢er, Strab. avin p. 744), a 


river of Susiana, whieh flowed inte the Ralaeus, on 


which stool a town called Selenceia, It is) pro- 
bably that now ealled the Liye rrahi. Pliny (vi. 27, 


3b) speaks of a river which Jie calls the Ifedy p- 
tus, sed whiels likely the sume as the 
Jledvplim. [¥.J 
HELCE BUS ("EAwn€0s, or “EAwnSos). Prolemy 
Gi.9.$ 18) mentions Elechos as one of the two towns 
of the Triboeci on the Rhine: the other is Brocomagus 
[ Birocesages ], which be places north of hicebus. 
The Antonine Ltinerary has Helvetum, on the read 
from Augusta Kuuracertan (Avgst) to Mogantuicum 
(.Marmz); and it places Heivetam between Angst 
amd Argentoratuin (Streashorg). and 18 MOPS stort 
of Strassburg. The Table joke es Helellam PS MOD. 
from Strassburg, ard Brocenmacus rerth of Arvento- 
ratuin, whieh is consistent with Ptolemy's position 
of Eleebus and Brocomaus : lit Proleny las in- 
correctly placed Argentoratum in the country of the 
Vaneiones instead of the Triberei,  Heleebus, Hel- 
vetunn, Helelinin, seem to he Al, a small place on the 
richt bank of the river /é opposite to Benngeld. It is 
said that Roman renrains have heen found there. [G.L. 


HELELLUM. [ilenenees.] 


Ss 


bale 


is licst 


HELENA (Edcen: Eth. ‘EAevatos, ‘EAevirgs, | 


"EAevews; Meakronisi), a long narrow island, extend- 
inv alone the eastern coast of Attica from Thorteus to 
Sroinm, aud distant trom twe te four miles from the 
shore, Jt was also ewlled Macnis (Maxpis), from 
iis lenuth, (Steph. Dos. "EAer9.) Strabo (ix. 
p. 399) describes it as 60 stadia in leneth: but its 
real leneth is seven geecraplical noles, It was 
uninhabited in antiquity, as it is at the present 


' which was compared to that of a battery af cass 


dav; and it was probably only used then, as it is | 


how, for the posture of cattle. Bath Strabo and 


Pausanias derive its maine fren Llelena, the wite of 


the latter writer supposes that it was so 


Menelans : 


called because Helena handed here atter the capture | 


of Troy; but Steale ddentibes it with the Homeric 
Cranav, to whieh Paris fled with Helena (/L ti. 


1 : 
hot a trae was left of some magarines &: 


HELICE. 


445), and supposes that its narne was hene clanzed 
into Helena. There cannot, however, le any @<t 
that the Homeric Crauaé was «; parile Gsthiun c 
Lacowia, (CRANAK.}  (Strab. ix. Ce. 399, x. pas: 
Paus. 1.35. § 1, vill, M4. § 12; Steph. B. ay Mes, 
7; Vlinw iv, 12, s. 20; Leake, Jtermi of Ate 
p- Oo: Briindsted, Voyage, tol, 1. f- rrr Ek oe iiviay 
anf den Griech, Inseln, voi. ii, p. 8.) 
HELENA. [Itirerents. } 
HELGAS. [Gramanicororts. J 
HELIADAE (‘HAm@dac), a po-ple said to! 


* +r 
ar HT 


of Rhodes, and to lave been prouue ed 
by the aveney of the solar heat, whence th 
from “HAws, (Strab. xiv. p. 634.) They 
ther said tu lave been skilled in al] the : ris, eos 
cially im astronomy, te bave advanced masicat. 
tiud to have divided the year it and ks 
(liad. Sic. v. 57.) hi 
the whole idand of Hhodes was sacred to the 


Bre ina" 


ito dars 


In coitsejurnee of the ee 


Who frveured it so much that net a day Pekan 


the whole course of a vear during which the gic 
Was tot wartied by his mis. (l’lin. ik 62; 
Riiopes. ) Ea 


LHE’LICE CEAing: Fih EAuwdrios, Steph. Boar: 
‘BAucets, Strabsdid. p- 385). a town in Achaia ates 5 


of the 12 Achaean cities, wis situated on the «at 
between the rivers Sclumis and Cervnites. smi <u 
stadia E. of Aegium. Ik seems te bave been te 


Its tz 


Most ancient of all the cities in Achaia, 
dation is aserihed to lon, who is to hav 
it his residence, and to have called it after bix « 
Helice, the da ihiter of Selinus. 


said 


Ir peeowesnanl a 


brated tetuple of Poseidon, whe Was be Ie oh 
Heliconius: and here the Jotrtans WeTe A@ccOslums 
tu hi nl those periodic al hieeliigs Wluieh were can 


tinued in Asia Minor under the name of Pures 


After the conquest of the ceantry by the Av ties 
the latter likewise made Helice the place at Soeet 
of their Leagne, and it continned te be their caces 
ill the destruction of the city by an eartiuaae gs 
B.C. 375, two years before the battle of L-oetra 
This earthquake happened jn the might. Tre crv 


and a space of 12 stadia below it sank gnto tbe eat 
and were covered over by the sea. All ri 
bitants perished, and not a vestize of Heice m= 
Inaited, except afew fragments projecting from | 
Its territory was taken Pupseasied) of by fem 


* ib’. 


my 


SU. 


The neighbouring city of Bara was destroved bs tox 
same earthquake, The catastrophe was att nouted 


to the vengeance of Poseidon, whose wrath war et- 
cited because the inhabitants of Helice bad » 
to give their statue of Poseidon to the lormsan cen 
Lists in Asia, or even to supply them with a mex 
According to some authonties, the inialcnasrs 
Ilelice and Bura had even muriered the 
deputies. (Hom. /i a. 575, vin. 203. xa. ay, 
Herod, i. 145, 148; Paus, vil, 1, § 3, wi. 24. 25 
Strab. vill. pp. 384, seq., 387; Dod. xv. 48; th. 
Met. xv. 293; Dlin, ii. 94, iv. G: Steph. BL se.) 
“On the 23rd of August, ISL, the sacnwe ~fad 
was again the scene of a simular disaster, 7 
earthquake was preceded by a sudden exp.c-2, 


Os 


4 


= 
eae | 


The shock which immediately succeeded was sau ‘4 
have lasted a mionte and a half, during whe hk 
sen rose at the mouth of the “linus, ami extea-s 
so far as to inundate all the level uomenatect bee © 
After iks 


TE fas 
“nh tial 
ea | 


Vostitza (the ancient Aeciusm ). 


stood on the shore, and the sand which | 


xd ayes 


HELICE, 


the beach was all carried away. 
persons lost their lives, and two thirds of the build- 
ines were entirely ruined. Five villages in the plain 
were destroyed.” (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 402.) 
HELICE or ILIGA (‘EAuey), a town in Moesia, 
im the corner formed by mounts Scomius and Haemus, 
im kdemtified with the modern /kdiman or Itchiman, 
(ftim, Ant. 136; Senec. Herc. Cet, 1539; Jtin. Heer. 
567.) [L. S ] 
HE'LICE, an E'tang or sea-lake, mentioned by 
Avienus (Or. Marit. v. 588) at the outlet of the 
Attagus, which is the Atax (Aude), the river of Nar- 
boane. DY Anville assumes the Helice to be the "tang 
de Vendres. ‘The name Helice suggested to Walcke- 
naer that this may show where the Helisvei of 
Heradotus (vii. 165) came from, who are mentioned 
with Ligyes, and Sardonii and Cyrnii, Hecataeus, 
ajvo (Steph. B. 4,0, "EAiovea), mentions the Elisyci 
of Helisyei (for the aspirate may be doubtful) as 
a Ligurian tribe, As there is no place for these 
Helisyci within the limits of Italy, we may with 


some probability fix them on the Gallic shore of the | 


Mediterranean. Niebubr's notion that they were 
Vulsea is very absurd. [G. L..] 

HELICON (‘EAudr), a mountain in Doeotia 
Ising between lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf, 
and which may be regarded as a continuation of the 
runae of Parnassus, 
taunt of the Muses, to whom the epithet of Heli- 
emian is frequently given by beth the Greek and 
Koenan poets (al “EAieawiat wapSevor, Pind. 1.7. 57; 
ai “EAmonddes, Hes. Theog. 1; Soph. Ord. Tyr. 
bMS ; Heliconiades, Lucret. iii. 1050; Heliconides, 
Perms procem, 4). [ts poetical celebrity is owing to 
the faet of its having heen the seat of the earliest 
och) of poetry in Greece Proper: for at its foot 
was situated Ascra, the residence of Llesind, the most 
cninent poet of this school. 

Helicon is a range of monntains with several 
snmmmita, of which the loftiest is a round mountain 
new eslied Paleoruni. Helicon is described by 
Strabo as equal to Parnassus, both in height and 
cineumference (ix. p. 409); but this is a mistake as 
fer as height is concerned, since the loftiest sammit 
wf Hlelicon is barely 5000 feet high, while that of 
Pornassus is upwards of 8000 feet. Pausanias says 
thet of all the mountains in Greece Helicon is the 
racest fertile, and produces the greatest number of 
trees and shrubs, thongh none of a poisonous cha- 
racter, while several of them are useful in counter- 


acting the bites of venomous serpents, (Paus. ix, , 


23.) There is, however, a considerable difference 
tet ween the eastern and western sides of the moun- 
tain; for while the eastern slopes abounded in 
eterings, groves, and fertile valleys, the western side 
«as more rugged and less susceptible of cultivation. 
Ic was the eastern or Boeotian side of Helicon which 
wea especially sacred to the Muses, and contained 
tuany objects connected with their worship, of which 
I*aneanias has left us an account. On Helicon was 
» sacred grove of the Muses, to which Pausanias 
asewrded from Ascra. On the left of the road, before 
reaching the grove of the Mases, was the celebrated 
f ammtain of Aganippe (‘Ayavixwn), which was be- 
[veved toe in«pire those who drank of it, and from 
ew hich the Muses were called Aganippides. (Pans. 
ix. 25. § 5; Catull Ixi. 26; Virg. Fel. x. 12.) 
Ftacing Ascra at Pyrgaki, there is littl doubt 
tinat Avanippe is the fountain which issues from the 
jeft bank of the torrent, flowing midway between 
7 ’*aleo-panaghia and Pyrgaki. Around this foun- 


It is celebrated as the favourite 
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In VPostitza 65 | tain Leake observed numerous squared blocks, and 


in the neighbouring fields stones and remains or 
lubitations. The j« sition of the Grove of the Muses 
is fixed at St. Nicholas by an inscription which 
Leake discovered there relating to the Museia, of 
games of the Muses, which were celebrated there 
under the presidency of the Thesp'ans. (Paus. ix. 
31.§3.) St. Nicholas is a chure! and small con- 
| vent beautifully situated in a thestre-rhaped hollow 
at the foot of Mt, Meranda, which is one ef the 
summits of Helicon. In the time of Pausanias the 
‘grove of the Muses contained a larger number of 
 statnes than any other place in Boeotia; and this 
writer has given an account of many ef them. The 
statues of the Muses were removed by Constantine from 
this place to his new capital, where they were de- 
| stroyed by fire in a.p.404. (Euseb. Vit, Const. iii. 54; 
, Sozam. ii. 4; Zosim. i. 21, v. 24, quoted by Leake.) 
| Twenty stadia above the Grove of the Muses was 
| the fountain Hirrocreng (‘Irrosphyy), which was 
said to have been produced by the home Pegasus 
striking the ground with his feet. (Paus. ix. 31, 
§ 3; Strab. ix. p. 410.) Hippocrene was probably 
at Makariotissa, which is noted for a fine spring of 
water, although, as Leake remarks, the twenty stadia 
of Pansanias uccord better with the direct distance 
than with that by the road. The two fountains of 
Aganippe and Hippocrene supplied the streams called 
Olmeius and Permessus, which, after uniting their 
waters, flowed by Haliartus into the lake Copais. 
| (Hes. Theog. 5, seq.: see Borertta, p. 413, a.) 
Another part of Helicon, also sacred to the Muses, 
bore the name of Mount Lemerunivum (Aci8ntpior). 
It is described by Pausanias (ix. 34. $4) as distant 40 
stadia from Coroneia, and is therefore probably the 
mountain of Zagard, which is completely separated 
from the great heights of Helicon by an elevated 
valley, in which are two villages narned Zagard, and 
abuve them, on the rugged mountain, a monastery. 
| This is Leake's opinion; but Dodwell and Geil iden- 
tify it with Grdnitza, which is, however, more pro- 
bably Laphystium. [Bororta, p. 412, b.] On 
Mount Leibethriam there were statues of the Muses 
and of the Leibethrian nymphs, and two fountains 
called Leibethrias and etra, resembling the breasts 
of a woman, and pouring forth water like milk. 
(Paus. ix. 34. § 4.) There was a grotto of the 
Leibethrian nymphs. (Strab, ix. p. 410, x. p. 471; 
Serv, ad Virg. Kel. vii. 21.) (See Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 141, 205, 489—500, 526.) 
HELICYSL [Heuce.] 
HELIO'POLIS AEGYPTI (HAsotroArs, Steph, 
B. 4. v.; Ptol. iv. 5.§ 54; Herod. ii, 3, 7, 59; Strab, 
xvii. p. 805; Diod. i. 84, v. 57; Arrian, Exp, Alex, 
ji, 1; Aelian, A. A. vi. S58, xii. 7; Plut. Solon, 
(26, Je, et Osir, 33; Diog. Laert. xviii. 8. § 6; 
Joseph, Ant. Jud. xiii. 3, C. Apion. i. 26; Cic. 
Nat. Deor iii. 21; Plin. v. 9. § 11; Tac. Ann. vi. 
28: Mela, iit. 8: Eth. “HAsouwoAl(rns: the Semitie 
names Bern-Scurmescnu and Osx, Gen. xii. 45, 
Ezech, xxx. 17., a6 well as the Arabic Ainshems or 
Fountain of Light, corresponded with the Greck ap- 
| pellation in signifying the City of the Sun). Helio- 
polis was a city of Lower Exypt, 12 miles from the 
Eyvptian Babylon (/t. Anton. p. 169). on the verge 
of the eastern desert, and at the SE. paint of the 
Delta, a litth NE. of ita apex at Cercasorum, but. 
80° N, It ston on the eastern side of the Pebisiac 
arm of the Nile, and near the right bank of the Great 
' Canal, which, passing through the Bitter Lakes, con- 
| nected the river with the Red Sea. In Roman times it 
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belonged to the Regio Augustamnica. Its population | 


probably contained a consideruble A ralian element, 
(Plin. vi. 34.) Heliopolis, however, the On, Rameses, 
or Beth-Sehemesch of the Hebrew Seriptures,—tor it 
has claims to be regarded as any one of the three, — 


was long anterior even to the Pharaonic portion of 


this canal, and was, indeed, one of the most ancient 
of Exyptian cities, Its obelisks were probably seen 
by Abraham when le first migrated from Syria to 
the Delta, 1600 years .C.; amd here the father-in- 
law of Joseph tilled the oftice of high priest. It may 
be recarded as the University ef the hind of Misrain: 
its prie sts, fron the inost remote epax'lis, were the 
great depositaries of Uheelogiea) and historieal learn- 
ing; and jt was of sufficient political importance to 
furnish ten deputies, or one-third of the whole num- 
ber, to the creat council which assisted the Pharaohs 
in the adinipistration of At Helin polis 
Masses probally ach eae the learning of the hey p- 
tins, and the be phet Jeremiah wrete his Laanen- 
tations over the decline of the Hebrew a ad bre 
Ichenaphys, who was lec turing there in ~ SOR, 
and who neanabe red Kudesns among his apis, thie 
Greek rather, ttietan learned the true le neth of the 
year anil month, upon which he formed his ™ 
teri,” ot pe riod of elelit years or ninety-nine moriths, 
Solon. Thales, and Plate, were re puted each to have 
visited its scheols,—the hails, indeed, in which the 
Jutter studied were ported out to Strabo: while in 
the the second Ptolemy, Manethon, the 


justice, 


ochat- 


rein of 


! 
, of Augustus, came also from 


chief priest of Heliopolis, collected from its archives , 


his history of the ancient kings of Exyvpt.  Alex- 
ander the Great, on his march fram Delusiuin to 
Memphis, lalted at this city (Arrian, ii. 1); and, 

according to Maecrobins (Safurn, i, 23), Raalbele 
or the Syrian City of the Sun, was a priest-coluny 
froin its E LY pLirty Warnes ake, 

‘The Heliopwit e nome, af which this citv was the 
capital, contained, after the decline and dispersion of 
the kinedours of Israel and Judah, a Hebrew popu- 
Jation alimost equal in ninbers to that of the native 
Harv pian. 
so early as the invasion of Cambyses, boc. 525, He- 
lispolis had much declimd: and i the er Sura, 
Who visited it doriig the prefecture of Aehus Gallus, 


pc. 24, its ruins lewd neariy Vanished, 


(Joseph. dadig. Jed, xt. 3) Bat, even | 


‘The sun, as the naine of the city proves, was the | 


prine: a vb ect of worship at Helis ipolis : and the 
legends of the Phoenix, the e:ablem of the solar vear, 
coutred around its tempdes. It was alse the seat of 
thie worship of the bull Mnevis, the rival of Apis im 
this region of Ary wypt. fi all respects, indeed, it 
merited the distavetion asenbed to it be Diodorus of 
Sivily, whe ~ Heliopolis modes ra eee 
The Helispolis oecupy «a quadrangular 
area of nearly : iniles in extent, amd were deseribed 
by Abd-Allatif, an Arabian physician, who wrote 
his account of Egypt about the close of the 12th 
century Ab. He speaks uf its surprising colossal 
fictires cut in stone more than 30 enbits high,ef whieh 
sone Were standing on pedestals and others were 
He saw the two faanonus obelisks 


rubitis 


in sit Hg postures, 


called Phargal’s Needles, one standing and the other | 


fallen and broken in two by its own enormous weight, 
‘The name of O-irtesen L, king of Thebes, of the 
sith dynasty, whe was lord ef both the Upper and 
Lawer ee Wires ‘inconiled on them. “The stand- 
he obelisk is still ereet. amd is even new studied as 
the cartiest 
ture. CPiinw xxavi. Oo) Zoe 


mani, 


known specimen of hevptian urchitee- 


i | fe Che dizeis, He 642) 
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Rome and set np in the Campns Martins, by eoier 

Heli 
Ammian, xvii. 4.) The obelisks of Qsirt 
each 60 feet high, and consisted of a quwlrancelsr 


Al] his. (¢ 
Part) Wer 


ee it? teed 


coluinn or cone, rising out ef a square lL: 
high. The pointed top of the column was | 
covered with a copper cap, shaped hke a funnel ant 
Scubits in Jength. These structures formed 
Most conspicuous figures in the centre ef cupversiz 
avenues of smaller obelisks. 

The hamlet of Matarieh, alout 6 miles NE ¢ 
Cairo, covers a portion of the ancient site of Hece 
puis, and is still distinguished by its solitary «ei -t 
of red granite, and contains —po comitieon pon 
in Evy pt—a spring of sweet and tresl ater, 
remains of sphinxes, with fragments of a ube! 
statue, indicate the ancient approaches tothe Tense 
of the Sun, Heliopolis, trotm ifs positran on ihe verre 
of the desert, must have been contizuons to, amd vot 
have overlooked, the pustures of (aoshen, where 12 
Children of Israel were allowed to setthk be 
priest-kings of Memphis; and earlier: still. the 
if net indewd Abaris itself, was probabil mane 
last fortresses held by the 


ie 





Shephe = Kires be 


their final evacuation of Fevpt. iW. BE 
HELIOPOLIS SYRIAE CH Atrodur, Sm 

xvi, p. 753, Ptol v. 15. § 22: Steph. Bo ae 

Malala, Chronie, xi. po V9; Chron, Paschax 


yp. S13; Solis Oy pidun, Phin. ¥. 18). Ube uster 
Bualhec, was a city of Cowle “= rit. siftmated abit 
lat. 34° 1 30" No and Jone. B6° 11° BE Che 
Compar, Geogr. of Western Asta, voll. 
which ja the Syrian lancnace mea ¢ 
of the Sun, was probably the oricinal apre!ia: 
this celebrated place. Its Hellenic ejuivaiert — 
Heliopelis—was imposed be the Seleucid soverert 
of Svria, and continned by the Romans. Atrer we 
conquest uf Syria by the Arable in the seventh oo 


Butallec, 


tury A.D. the city regained its Semitic. or at ast S 
Aramean naine. (See Anumian, Marcell ar ©} 
Helepolis WS sented type) wa ventie elevalion sf i 


NE. extremity of the plain of Hobah or Aenes 
which stretches fron the western shupe af Aor- 
Lihanns nearly to the shores of the Meiiterrace 
Three rivers —the Litané, the BariounlL and tx 
Asé ( Orontes 7) — flow through this plain, wi 
the spring season is also watered by mittrercas f 
fornved by the melting of the of Aniuntat 
Heiiopolis itself is supphed with water from a: 
tain close t: the NE, angle of itx walis— Bast tte 
or the Spring Head. The whole regian of Apt.4 
Was In ancient times one of sincular fertiorr, 
even now, under Mehammedan « pp ‘ERS ]O), BS _ 


SEO eS 


P | ———. 

for the number and beauty of its ercianis 

At what epoch or by whom Heliopolis wos 5 
is unknown, According to Macretuus {Sate 
23), IL Was a priest-coluny from Eerpt. or nm 
from Ass¥ria. ‘The sun, the Osins ofihe bi 
was mn all ages the principal object of works: 
the Greeks, however, indifferently arimie=! 
teniple to Zens and Apolla As @ saceruuta 
Heliopelis tnay have found room for a pluract 
Atergaté or Astarté, the Strisn Apbou. 
had certainly a temple there. 7 

The city, however, was probably indebted for 2 
ereatness to the advantages no ad 
perun of the trade between Tyre, Pacn.et. 
Western India. It was 184 grevraphical 
Paluvra, tern 13 irom Tyre. Sivetts. é i 
was made a Roman colonia bs Julius Caer. ¢ 


able 


deities. 


WoAl x 3 


supposes that the obelisk whie ly was transported to | veterans from the 5th and 8th Lesians were x 
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sbed there by Augustus, on the coins of whose | Antioch alone in the whole kingdom or province of 
in it is entitled “Cot. Junta Avausta Friix | Syria, whether under Greek or Roman sovereigns. 
eviorouis.” In the second century A. D. its oracle The walls of Heliopolis, so far as they have been 
w in such repute that it was consulted by the et traced, occupy a space of somewhat Jess than four 
for Trajan previous to his second campaign with | miles in compass. But this cirenit will bardly afford 
uthia, ‘The emperor at first tested the science of | an accurate measure of the population or greatness 
« oracle by sending a blank sheet of paper inclosed | Heliopois. For it is probable that the greater por- 
a scaled envelope (diploma); and on receiving a | tion of it was occupied by public edifices and gardens 
wilar blank reply, he conceived a high opinion of | alone, and that the private dwellings of the city 
« prescience of the god, and again consulted him in | were either extemporary, or made of very light and 
cuest, The second time the response was symbo- | perishable materials. Such at least was the case 
ally conveyed by the dead twigs of an ancient vine | with many of the great Eastern emporia. At certain 
rapped in a cloth, The interpretation was found | seasons of the year, when the caravans passed through 
the decease of Trajan, and in the transmission of | on their route to the East, or on their return, the 
« bones or remains to Rome in a coffin, From | cities resembled a great fair, and were filled with 
san Malala (Chronicon, 1c.) we learn that Anto- | streets and squares of booths, which were taken 
sus Pius built, or more probably repaired and en- | down as soon as the caravans moved onward. The 
reed, the great temple of Zeus, which became a | religious structures alone were permanent, and 
onder of the world then, and of many generations | around them were grouped the Fora, the Basilicae, 
' travellers afterwards (e.g. Maundrell, Pococke, | and the corridors, in which, under the sultry sun of 
olucy, Duke of Ragusa, &c.). From Septimius | Syria, the business of the fair was carried on. The 
iwerus Heliopolis received the Jus Italicum (Ulpian, , population of Heliopolis, therefore, may have varied 
» Censibus, 9), and its temple appears for the first : much at different seasons of the year. In the autumn 
me upon the reverse of the coins of that reign | it would be filled with merchants making up their 
Akerman, Rom. Coins, vol. i. p. 339). The cargoes for the Eastern markets: in the xpring it 
oneyers of Julia Dorma and Caracalla inscribe the would again overflow with purchasers of Indian 
geud Heliopolis upon their coins, and vows in honour | wares; in the winter and summer seasons this city 
“that emperor and his mother are still partially | was probably little more than a colony of priests with 
rible on the pedestals of the portico of the great | their numerous assistants in the temple-worship. 
mle. Its name occurs also on the money of | — The ruins of Heliopolis favour this supposition. 
hilip the Arabian, and of his wite Otacilia. The | They consist of the great Temple; of a smaller 
wat temple contained, according to Macrobius, 4 | ten ple, or perhaps a Basilica; and of a circular 
iden statue of Apollo or Zeus, represented as a | temple of singular form and style, On the highest 
ardiess youth, in the garb of a charioteer, hold- | elevation within the walls, and in the SW. portion 
¢ in his right hand a scourge, and in his left | of the city, stood a column which may possibly have 
underboelts and ears of corn, On certain annual | served for a clepsydra or water-dial. 
stivals this statue was borne on the shoulders The great Temple consisted, so far as we can 





the principal citizens of Heliopolis, who pre- | ascertain, of the Propylaea or portico; of an Hexa- 
ired themselves for such solemnities by a species of | gonal court or Forum; of an inner quadrangular 
azarene discipline, by shaving the head, and by court; and finally of the Shrine of the Son itself, 
ws of abstinence and chastity. Macrobius com- | The courts were probably theexchange of Heliopolis: 
wres these ceremonies with the rites practised in the | the Propylaca was its custom-house, and so te speak 
orship of Diva Fortuna at Antium. At Heliopolis , its whart, where the caravans received their ladings. 
so were reverenced the Baetylia, or black conical | No ruins of antiqaity have attracted more at- 
ones sacred to the sun, one of which was brought | tention than those of Heliopolis, or been more 
| Rome by the emperor Elagabalus, and placed in | frequently or accurately measured and described, 
ternple erected upon the Palatine Mount. (Comp. , They were visited by Thevet in 1550; by Pococke 
umascius, ap. Phot. Biblioth, p. 342, B., ed. | in 1739-40; by Maundrell in 1745; by Wood and 
ekker: and Gibbon, vol. i. ch. 6.) Dawkins in 1751; by Volney in 1785; and by 
Heliopelis is mentioned by the church historians | many subsequent travellers, including the Duke of 
women (Hist, Kecles. v. 10) and Theodoret (//ist, | Ragusa, in 1834. That more recently they have 
‘ocles. iii. 7, iv. 22), bat little is known of its | attracted Jess notice is owing to the more iinportant 
ctunes under the Byzantine emperors, beyond the | discoveries of much higher antiquity on the banks of 
wnes of some Hehopolitan martyrs and bishops. | the Nile and the Tigris. Heliopolis, indeed, so far as 
bulpharagius indeed (//ist, € ‘umpend, Dynast.’ it has been known to modern travellers, is a Roman 
75) says that Constantine 1. erected a church at | city, of the second century a.p. The Coriothian 
‘eliepolis, and abolished a custem which had ob- | order of architectare —the favourite order with 
tined there of plurality of wives, According to the the Romans — prevails, with few exceptions, in its 
Lronicon Paschale (celxxxix. p. 303, ed. Bonn), | edifices. A Doric column, the supposed clepsydra, 
i emperor Theodosius converted the Temple of the | is, indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins; and the 
an into a Christian church, at the same time that | lonic style is found in the interior of the circular 
e proscribed Paganism, and destroyed the inferior | temple. For the particular descriptions, measure- 
hapels and shrines of the city. Under the Caliphs | ment, and plans of the stractares of Heliopolis, we 
° the Ouuniad House, Baalbec cradually declined, | must refer to the works already cited, as without 
itheagh its natural and commercial advantages | diagrams they would be unintelligible. The walls of 
mg retained their influence. (D'Herbelot, Bib- | Heliopolis, however, require and deserve a short notice, 
othigue Orient. s.v. Baalbec.) Whatever may have As they at present exist they cannot have been 
een its origin, ot the circumstances which tavoured | the original wails of the city ; and would seem to 
growth, there is no doubt that Heliopolis was for | have been constructed in haste ander the pressure 
any centuries the most conspicuous city in the | of some danger, and, like the long-walls between 
egiam of Libanus, and second to Damascus and| Athens and its havens, to have been built of tbe 
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first materials that came to hand. They are from 


ten to twelve feet in height, with large square towers | 


intervals. “The cate on the north side 
beanty or nunificence, or indeed 
The other entrances te the 


at cectan 
alone exhibits ans 
any remote antiquity. 
city are as rude as the 
The latter are, indeed, a rough consevies of sliate- 
less stones, wingled with brokeu columns, enpit als, 
atl One feature in 
Heliopelitan tnaseney iy rere kable — the enurinous 
balk of seme of The stemes employed in the con 
struction of the temples, ‘Twenty of these stones 
have espechilly attracted the wonder of travellers. 
(see Pococke, Wood and Dawkins, &e.) 
train 24 te 37 feet in leer and 9 feet thick, and 
these foo the second laver of the basement of the 
great Temple. At the NW. anele of this building, 
aud about ZO feet froin the ground, there are three 
stones which alone occupy 182 feet 9 inches in length, 
and these are about P2 feet thick : two are 60 feet, 
aml a third G2 teet 9 inches, in length. The Arabs, 
with sume pretext for their behet, point to them as 
the wack of tbe Jin. 

The materials from which the structures of 
Heliopolis were built were obtained! from the hills 
close at hand. They consist principally of white 
granite. The vriamiental pertions of the 
lutldings were a coarse White marble 


reversed Goeeek luseriptions, 


Thre 
carved out of 


obtained fram more distant quarries westward of the | 


The buildings of Hetiopolis have sutfered 
vreatly from vielenee. They have served as a stone- 
quarry to the Purks: sand columns of the 
tenples were ern ped tovether with iron, the Pashas 

Dainascus have overthrown many of these pillars 
uerely for the sake of the metallic axtes contained in 
: The progress of this devastation nabs in some 


cy. 


as the 


thei. 
easure he traced in the accounts of the travellers 
periods have visited Heliopolis, Thus, 
( Cosmagrupiie Cnire rsedle, liv. 
the great Temple. 
Pooarke, Woed. Ae, cionis muues and in bess, 
Volney says that oniv six were staading. The Tarks 
have also contributed tu the work of ruin bv 
vertuig the Lerriples of Heli } dis eto Melsartiisediin 
1745, they had turned the Propylaca 
inte a fortress ealled. aceomlau te Mainadrell, * The 
Castles” and on the read to Decors there Is a 
Mohanamesdan sepndelire ef oetagcial turin, supported 
bv wranite columns, bronht apparently from the 
Pentple, tiie civeulsr temple, mentioned 


a iceck eluureh cathai St Barbe. 


who at ditherent 
1350, Thevet 
6. cho 14) saw 27 columns on 


thpenit) 
cone 


Dithiiees. In 


seus 


reat 


nab Vir, 1s thers 


Volnev (Viuaage en Syere. vol in p. 215) de- 
Serilass tha fit emotes of W alnut trees wihel sereen 
tlie popratctios to Hicliopedis fran the west, But 
iithoued the seak of the ot ‘inoot Bote world ton. 


4 little eotten and 


ehsbiice'e 5 vert! rr by alii tavitiong, 
Mialce, Wath aftew becu ninens plants, are all vs pre 
' viteles ifs Media BEL ashe ws The propa 
fatiote ats ties gapaddy abe iaed wathia a century, 
In AFH) ' vter af inlalatants smouttied to 
riusegt See 1 WSs \ eV estates. them at 
slot Lads guid in E8236 thes ad be Ul farther 
rr An eanth paaie TOO, an ebpressive 
‘ uiaerit, f (iiseti ef all trade amd juatte 
fas eso aid fienent wars between the Turks sand 
Lois OT ET i 8 uss eet tf m moot babanus, have 
ete fh an tf 4 Oe a steel to thie abe uy et the Crs { 
i s a {\. 4 Tetete: 6 bi yh ie ef Faunpte,% ‘th, 
th. pre 2bs—2, Meauue oil, femre septate 
ta Fe eras-rle Py 134. 159: Poco ke. Jleser 





af the Bust, val. tl. ]'} lug—113.) LW. Lb. DJ 


general texture of the walls, | 


| are no 
They are | 





HELLESPONTUS. 


HELISSON (‘EA:eowy, Paus.; "EActeais, Dhol), 
a tewn of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, »iaated 
on Mr. Muenalas near the termtery of Mastaea 
The town was taken by the Laceiarmetnians os one 
of their wars with the Arcagians, B oc. S52, bet 
mest of tts inhabitants bad been previensly remo 
to Megalopelis apen the foundation of the latter oi 
in 371. Near it rese the river Heleson, whi 
flowed through Maenalia into the Aipheins. Loe 
site of Helisson is douittul, Leake places m at te 
Alonistena, from which the rivet takes os 
modern name, and near which it elbies bent as there 
ancient remaius at this viljiag 
tures that its site is represented by she Paleobogra 
near the villave iene, lower dewn 
(aus. vill. 3. § 3, 27. §§ 3.7, 30. $1; Deat sm 
39; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 54; Rens, Kevera om 
Peloponnes, vol. iv p. pee The Elixp! asi) Tet 
Hiened by Polybius (xi. 11. § 6) are conjectered 
some modern writers to be : CUrTu pt furm of Hei 
sontil. For de tails, sor MANTINEIA. 

HELISSON, 1. Ariver in Arcadia, 
tary of the Alpheius., [See above. ] 

2. A river near Sicvon. [Sievox, J 

HELIUM OSTIUM. [Mosa.]} 

HELLAS, HELLENES. [Grarcta.] 

HELLENO'POLIS (EAAnrémodss), & tow? & 
the coast of the Propontis, on the senth sige af te 
Sinns Atacenns, and near the little iver Drraee its 
original name, which it bere until the time of tbe 
emperor Constantine, was Drepanum or Dresare 
(Apénavov, Apetayn ; Steph. Bo se. Soevrars: 
Etvm. M. ¢. & ; Amm. Mare. xxvi. 8), and it 
probably a place of little note; bat, as it was me 
birthplace of Helena, the mother of Constantine. be 
changed its naine into Hellenopelis, and et 


village 
Rows cot .- 


the mous ek 


an? a irs 


tr 


Larces] the 


place by inducing many people of the neightearh-x 


to settle in it. CHiervel, p. 691; Niceph. Cac 
vil. 49; Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 1.4, U8: Phibetoee. 
Thist. Eecles. it. VB) Atte rwards the emperor Ju 
tintan alse did much to increase the prosperity ¢ 
the town (Procop. de Aed. v. 2); bat it 
nevertheless, so reduced that it was enlled im m«k 
ery €Acewou méArs (tilve, Ana. p. In xs 
vicinity there existed mineral spones, 

of which Constantine often nsided there duccoc the 
lutier Vears of his reten. (Socom. Hist, Fees. c 
34; Euseb. Vit. Const. iv. 61.) Phe m sant me 
called Lersel: fares hably UCC pes the sare ot ax 
the ancient Hellen polis, and the sms hoe 
springs seem those of Jadearks rag { Lease 
Miner, pp. o, 


full.) fl. ~~ 
HELLESPUNTUS (6 EAAorerros, 


bean 


18 Moths 


ty he 


As we 


Hoen, #7 


il. S45, (ides, KXIY. 82; é “E AANS Wert oc, 3a: 
-troOues, Aesch. Pers. 722: Helle pesotes. Portus 


Pelarus, Fretom Bellen 
Beth. "EAAnewdrtias, "EXAnocmortias, ELts 
omovris, Steph, Bi: Tie Darduneiive; 4% & 
Celi pyalt; Stamdnd Peng Ais), the strat =2t ; 
vides Europe froin Asia and unites tb 
with the Aevaean sea, 

The Greeks exp lained the ericin of the mare 
the well-known lezend of Phrvxus ard Helle. a 
the later poets (Ovid, Her. xviii. DET. TST; Ps 
i. 20. 19; Lucan, v. 56; Avien. 692) frequen a 
Jusion is roade te this traditiem, 

The @ broad Helles pent * of the Homers terre 
(fi, vii, S6)— for the interpretation a Mr. ¥ 
and Dr. Clarke (Trar. vol. iii p. 91) wa when 


ileiles, 


Tun: 


Helkespontum 


e |} peat D 


"EAAncrovros by “salt Hell espont ” is toe % 
turesque to be adopted — was probably conceit 


HELL. 


a wide river flowing through thickly wooded 
manks into the sea, (Comp. Herod. vii. 35; Wal- 
wile, Turkey and Greece, vol. i. p. 101; Sehilich- 
hearst, Geogr. Homer. p. 127.) 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 591), and 
*liny (iv. 12, vi. 1) give 7 stadia as the breadth of 
he Hellespont in its narrowest part. Tournefort 
vol. ii, Jett. iv.) and Hobhouse (Albania, vol. ii. p. 
05) aliow about a mile, Scme modern French 
vitveasurements give the distance as much greater. 
Tue Due de Raguse (Voyage en Turquie, vol. ii. p. 
(64) nearly coincides with Herodotus. 

The bridge, or rather two separate bridges, which 
Cerxes threw across the Hellespont, stretched from 
he neighbourhood of Abydos, on the Asiatic coast, 
o the coast between Sestas and Madytus, on the 
Suropean side; and consisted of 360 vessels in the | 
wiige higher up the stream, and 314 in the lower 
ae. If the breadth be estimated at a mile or 5280 
ret, 360 vessels, at an average of 14] feet each,+ 
rould exactly fill up the space. (Grote, Hist of 
reece, vol. v. p. 26; comp. Rennell, Geog. of He- 
vul. vol. i. p. 158; Kruse, Uber die Schiffbriicken 
ler Perser, Breslau, 1820; Choisenl-Gouttier, Voy. | 
We Pittorcaque, vol. ii. p. 449; Bihr, ad Herod. 
i. 36.) The length of the strait was estimated by 
ferodotus (iv. 85) at 400 stadia. This admeasure- 
went of course depends upon the point assigned by 
he ancients to the extremity of the Hellespont, a | 
eint which is discussed by Hobhouse (Albania, vol. | 
|. 791). In the later years of the Peloponnesian | 
Var the Hellespont was the scene of the memorable | 
attles of CyNossema and AEGOSPOTAMI, 

In np. c. 334 the Hellespont was crossed by Alex. | 
mder, with an army of aboat 35,000 men, (Arrian, | 
traeab. i. 11; Diod. Sic. xvii. 1.) 

The Hellespont issues from the Propontis near 
faliipolt [(Cactiporss), the road of which is the 
nehorage for the Ottoman fleet. A little lower, on 
lee Asiatic side, is Lampsaki (Lampsacvs], close 
o which the current sweeps as before, nearly SW, 
o the bay of Sestos, a distance of about 20 miles, 
‘ith an ordinary width of from 24 to 3 miles. At 
x= TOS the stream becomes narrower, and takes a 
SE. direction as it pas-es ABYDOS, and proceeds to 
te town of Charndk Kal'eh-Si; from the last point 
: flows SW. for 3 miles to Point Berber, and from 
hence onward in the same direction, but rather in- 
reasing in width, for a distance of 9} miles to the 
Leqnean sea. 

Abenut 1} miles below the W. point of the bay of 
fanmyTvs are the famous castles of the Dardanelles, 
hich give their name to the straits; or the old 
asties of Anatéli and Rim-ili: Tchannak-Ka'leh- 
¥. om the Asiatic side, and Kilidu L Bahr, on the 
‘arepean. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 


14.) CE. B. J.) 
HELLI, HELLO'PIA, [Dovona ; Gracia, 
. olla) 
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COIN OF HELMANTICA. 


| town of the same name. [Hrtorem.] 
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HELO’RUM, HELO’RUS, or ELO'RUS = (EAw- 
pos or “EAwpos, Ptol., Steph. B.; "EAwpor, Scyl.: Eth. 
‘EAwpivos, Helorinus), a city of Sicily, situated near 
the E. coast, about 25 miles S. of Syracuse, and on 
the oanks of the river of the same name. (Steph. 
B. a. 0.; Vib. Seq. p. 11.) We have no account of 
its origin, but it was probubly a colony of Syracuse, 
of which it appears to have continued always a 
dependency. The name is first found in Seylax 
(§ 13. p. 168); for, though Thucydides repeatedly 
mentions “ the road leading to Helorus” from Syra- 
cuse (Thy ‘EAwpivny d5dv, vi. 66, 70, vii. SO), 
which was that followed by the Athenians in their 
disastrous retreat, he never speaks of the town 
itself. It was one of the cities which remained 
under the government of Hieron IL. by the treaty 
concluded with him by the Romans, in B. c. 263. 
(Died. xxiii. Exe. H. p. 50, where the name is 
corruptly written AiAd@pwr): and, having during 
the Second Punie War declared in favour of the 
Carthaginians, was recovered by Marcellus in B. c. 
214 (Liv. xxiv. 35). Under the Romans it ap- 
pears to have been dependent on Syracuse, and had 
perhaps no separate municipal existence, though 
in a passage of Cicero (Verr, iii. 48) it appears 
to be noticed as a “ civitas.” Its name is again 
mentioned by the orator (/b. v. 34) as a maritime 
town where the squadron fitted out by Verres 
was attacked by pirates; but it does not occur in 
Pliny’s list of the towns of Sicily; thongh he else- 
where (xxxii. 2), mentions it as a “ castellum” on 
the river of the same naine: and Ptolemy (iii. 4. 
§ 15) speaks of a city of Helorns. Its ruins were 
still visible in the days of Fazello; a little to the 
N. of the river Helorus, and about a mile from the 
sea-coast. The most conspicuous of them were the 
remains of a theatre, called by the country people 
Colisseo: but great part of the walls and other 
buildings conld be traced. The extent of them 
was, however, inconsiderable. These are now said 
to have disappeared, but there still remains between 
this site and the sea a curious column or monu- 
ment, built of large stones, rising on a square pedes- 
tal. This is commonly regarded as a kind of tro- 
phy, erected by the Syracusans to commemorate 
their victory over the Athenians. But there is no 
foundation for this belief: had it been so designed, 
it would certainly have been erected on the banks 
of the river Asinarus, which the Athenians never 
succeeded in crossing. (Fazell, iv. 2. p. 215; 
Cluver, Sicil, p. 186; Smyth, Sicily, p. 179; 
Hoare, Classical Tour, vol ii. p 136.) [E.HLB } 

HELO'RUS or ELO'RUS CEAq@pos or “EAwyos), 
ariver in the SE. of Sicily, the most considerable 
which occurs between Syracuse and Cape Pachynum. 
It is now called the Abiszo, bat in the upper part of 
its course is known as the 7ellaro or Telloro, evi- 
dently a corruption of Helorus. It rises in the hills 
near J’alazzolo (Acrae), and tlows at first te the S, 
then turns eastward, and enters the sea about 25 
miles S. of Syracuse. Near its mouth stood the 
In the upper 
part of its course it is a mountain stream, flowing 
vver a rugged and rocky bed, whence Silins Italicus 
calls it “ andae clamosus Helorus” (xiv. 269); but 
near its mouth it becomes almost perfectly stagnant, 
and liable to frequent inundations. Hence Virgil 
justly speaks of “ praeyingue solam stagnantis He- 
lori” (Aen. iii. 698). Ovid praises the beauty of 
the valley through which it flows, which he terms 
“ Heloria Tempe” (Fast iv. 476). Several ancient 
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authors mention that the stagnant pools at the mouth 
of the river abounded in fi-h, which were said to be 
so tune that they woulkl eat out of the hand, in the 
Satie tanuer as Was afterwards not uncomtnon in the 
fishipends of the Romans, (Apollodor. ap. Steph. Byz. 
v. “EAwpos ; Athenaeus, vili, p. 3315 Phin, xxxii. 2. 
8.7.) 

It was on the banks of the Helorus, at a spot called 
*Apeas wépos. the precise locality of which cannot be 
determined, that the Syracusans were deteated by 


Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, in a great battle. 
(Herel. vii, 154; Pind. Nem. ix. 95; and Schol. 
ud tue.) [£.H.B.} 


HELOS (14 "EAos), the name of several towns in 
Greece, so ealled trom their vicinity to marshes. 

lL. A town of Laconia, situated east ot the mouth 
of the Eurotas, clove to the sea, in a plain which, 
though marsliy near the coast, is desertbed by Po- 
Iybins as the most fertile part of Laconia. (Pulyb. 
v. 19.) In the earliest times it appears to have been 
the chief town on the coast, as Amyclae was in 
the interior; fur these two places are mentioned to- 
gether by Homer (/é ii. 584, /Zymn. in A poll. 410), 
Heios is said to have been founded by Heleius, the 
youngest son of Perseus. On its conquest by the 
Dortans its inhabitants were reduced to slavery; and, 
according to a commen opinion in antiquity, their 
name became the general designation of the Spartan 
bondsimen, but the name of these slaves (efAwres) 
probably signified captives, and was derived from the 
root of eAew. (Paus. ni. 20. $6: the account dif- 
fers a little in Strab, vin. p. 365, and Athen, vi. p. 
265, ¢.; but on the etwnmology of the werd Helots, 
see Dict of Ant po SOL.) In the time of Strabo 
Helos was only aw villace; and when ib was visited 
by Pansatias, it was in ruins, (Strab. vie. p. 363; 
aus. i. 22. $3; Llelos is also inentioned by Thue. 
iv. 54; New. Medi, vi. 5. § 325 Steph. B. s, c.) 
Leake conjectures that Helos may have stool at 
Priniko, si ce this place is distant from Triaésa, the 
ancient Trinasis, about 80 stelia, which, according 
to Pausatias, was the distance between these twa 
places; but we learn froin the Prench Commission 
that Privche contains only rains of the iniddle aves, 
aud that there are some Hellenic remains a little 
wore to the east near Licent, whieh is therefore pre- 
bably the site of Helos. ‘The name of Helos is still 
“ven tu the plain ot the lower Kuratas, (Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 250; Boblave, Recherches, p. D4; 
Curtius, /eloponnesvs, vol. ii, p. 280.) 

2. A town belemsing to Nester, mentioned by 
ITumer, was placed by seme aneient eriues om the 
Alpbeius, and by others on the Alorian marsh, where 
was a sanctuary dedicated by the Arcadians to Ar- 
temis; but its position is ute uncertun.  (Llom. 
flo. 5945 Straub, vit. p. 300; Pin, iv. 3. 8. 7.) 

3. Near Megalepolis, | MEcGavovonts, | 

HELV ECONAE (AAougiares, Pteal. ii 11. § 17), 
a tribe of the narth of Geri. on the west of the 
Vistula, between the Rogit and Bargundiones. Aec- 
cording to Tacitus (Gera. 43), the Helveconae were 
one ot the bravest tribes of the Lye. LL. Ss ] 

HELVE' TIL CEAovsjtrit, EABAT Tio), a Celiic 
people who in Caesar's tine oeeupied the country 


,and plains, but not mountains or hich om 


- 


between the Jara on the west, the Rhone and Leman | 


lake on the south, and the Rhine on the east and 
north, Caesar (JG. i. 2) cives the dimensions of 
thetr country, as they were reported to him, and 
probably the dimensions are net far wrong tf we take 
the measurements in the right directions. (GALLIA, 
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numbers, which shows a want of judgment. Cyor 
says nothing, for he knew nothing. 4 the se:tes 
limit of the Helvetii east of the Leman lake [yes 
is no evidence in his work that the Helre: 
time cceupied any of the mountainous part of S=-. 
zerland. They seem to have occupied hilly tne 
Valleys. Strabo (p. 292) makes the Ise: 
on a small part of the dake of Constanz, an 
Helvetit and the Vindelici on the lareer pac 
The words are ambiguous, and mnsy sp; i 
the south or Swiss side of the lake. and to tb 
or German side; and so seme peuple interpre 
Strabo observes that the Helvetii and Vince! 
habit mountain plains (épowedia), By wlia 2 
means elevated levels and hiily tracts, he = 
mountains. The part which Strabo (p 208) cls 
the Helvetian plains is the country north of ts 
Leman Jake. The Rhaeti and the Nore, be o> 
dwell right up to the mountain passes, amt «¢ 
thein into Italy. There was a tradition that ts 
Helvetii were once in Germany. Tacitus (rem 
¢. 28) thinks that this is probable ; and he fixe wu 
German residence of the Helvetii between the he 
cynia Silva, the Rhine, and the Moenus (Jers) :2 
supposed the Boii to have occupied the parts bes 
further north and east. But it seems ths uw 
Gerinaus had driven the Helvetii back, for in Cees! 
time the Rhine was the frontier, and the two mika 
Were continually fighting on it. If we assure ‘os 
Cacsar’s Helvetii extended to the sonth side of tx “or 
of Constanz, from the eastern extremity of the Lee 
luke, We may suppose their country net te iss 
comprised any part south of the lakes of Thor 2 
Luzern, This will leave room enough for thee 
The Jura, which Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 5) cailx Janes 
(lovpagcos), aud Strabo names lovpacies ami bee’, 
separated the Helvetii from the Sequani. Thin 
of Caesar extends from the north bauk of the i: 
ina NE. direction, leaving on the east the basis « 
Leman lake and the lakes of Neufchutel ans bear 
That part of the Jura which is bounded op the = 
by the basins of the lakes of Neujfchttel ami b 
lins for its western boundary the valley of tie 4 
(Loubs). From the beivibourhoml & Sth 
(Selewre) a branch of the Jura runs inte u* 
aigl: between the Junction of the Rhine sm v 
dar. The Jura is a mass of limetou, ca t™ 


of parallel ranges, which form fJongitudirai Lo= 


The Dole, north of Geneva, is about S3uu St. © 
the Mecudet, which lies farther south, ts stu! Such. 
Caesar (8. G.1.6) knew of oly 
the country of the Helvetii inte the cautn ¢ M 
Sequaui, Which pass is SW, of Genera, wie 
Jura abuts on the Rhone, leaving only a arcs re 
between the mountains and the rnver, At eo 
there are several passes over the Jura: we @ 
the Mele, leads from Nyon on the lake of (* 
tu Besancon on the Donhs: the Orieicitee 
from Yeerden to Pontarlier in Erapce: ttt fos 
ewled La Chisette : the pass of the Prerre fries: 
and the pass of the /inmenthal. | 5 
tion of the position of the Helrerit is ot 
After fixing the position of the Ligne. b+ of: 
“and atter the mountain which jie ext to 
which is called Jurassus, are the Heiveui abet >* 
river Rhine.” The Lingones bordered ap the | or 
The country of the Helvetii was divide! nt 
districts or Pays (pagi), and they had oreive 6 = 
and 400 villages, (Caes. Bo. i. 12.27.) (2 


ye pe ; = 


*rulemny s dere 


“mm” 


ms = 


P. 991.) Cluverius and others weuld correct these | has mentioned the names of two pagi, th ine 
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und the Verbigenns. The critics are not quite agreed | saw that the wealth got by plunder was greater than 
vhether we should write Urbigenus or Verbigenus | their own, they were induced, and chiefly the Tigu- 
i Cacsar's text; but there is the better MS. autho- | rini and Tougeni, to join the Cimbri; but they were 


‘ity for Verbigenus. (Schneid. ed. Caesar, Bell. Gall.) | 
Those who write Urbigennus have identified “ Urb” 
vith the town of Orbe, on the river Orbe, SW. of 
Véerdan, a place on the site of Urba. [Unna.] 
tut an altar was found at Saloduruin (Solothurn), 
vy Schoepilin, with the inscription GENIO VERDIG.; 
wd this discovery is supposed to determine Solo- 
hern to be in the pagus Verbigenus. The letters 
re on this inscription are said to be joined together; 
mt some authorities still say that the true reading 
*vapic. The inscription, however, belongs to the 
ted century of our aera, and it is no authority for 
he orthography of Cacsar's time. Whether the 
aime is Urbigenus or Verbigenus, we may asavme 
hat the inscription belongs to the place where it 
ras foand, and therefore we may conclude that Sa- 
wdurum was a town of the Verbigenus pagus. We 
nay also suppose that the pagus extended north- 
rand te the Rhine; and as far as Baden on the 
‘immat, «a branch of the Aar, if it be true that 
here is an inscription with the words Aquae Ver- 
igenae ; for these Aquae are probably the same as 
he Aquae Helveticae. which are proved by inscrip- 
ims to be the baths of Baden on the Limmat. 
joe of these Baden inscriptions, iv honour of M. Au- 
elias, contains the words nesr. Aq. Baden is sup- 
raed to be the place which Tacitus (Hist. i. 58) 
iludes to without mentioning the name. 

An inscription has been found near Avenches 
‘Aventicum ], with the words GENIO PAGL. TIGOR. ; 
nd, so far as this evidence goes, we must place the 
(igarini south of the Verbigeni. Their Pays, then, 
tas bounded by the Jura on the west as far south 
s Fort [ Eciuse, and on the south by the Rhone 
nm Fort [Ecluse to the Lake, and then by the 
ake. The northern boundary would be about the 
tke of Morat. We caunot determine the eastern 
oundary of the Tigurini There is no authority 
w connecting the name of Zirich with the Ti- 
‘urinus pagus, for an inscription which has been 
vat there shows that the name was different: the 
imeription is STA, that is Statio, TVRICEN ; and in 
he middle age documents Zirich is named Turicum 
oad Turegum, D’Anville (Notice, &c.) states his 
athority for affirming that an inscription “ Genio 
ogi Tigur,” with some others, was found near Zérich, 
f this were so, it would weaken the testimony of 
he Arcenches inscription, for we cannot suppose 
hat this pagus comprehended both Avenches and 
erick, But Walckenaer solves the difficulty by 
firming that such an inseription has not been found 
war Zérich, The opinion of B. Rhenanus, not 
wite rejected by D'Anvilie, that the name of the | 
ante Q'ri may represent the name Tigurini, necd | 
aly be mentioned to be rejected. 

The names of the two other Helvetian Pagi are 
inknown; but it is a fair conjecture that one of 
lem may have been the pagus of the Tuageni. 
tube (p. 293) mentions the Tageni with the 
imurini, when he is giving Posidonius’ opinion of 
we Citnbri, 
nhabited the Hercynian forest; and that the Cimori, 
the invaded their country, being repelled by the 
sali, came down upon the Danube and the Scor- 
lisei Galatae, and then to the Teuristae and [read 
‘or” ) Taurisci, who were also Galatae: and «after 
hat they came to the Helvetii, who were rich in 


Posidonius says that “ the Boi ace 


ali defeated by the Romans, both the Cimbri and 
those who joined them.” It seems then that there 
was an Helvetian people named Tugeni, and Walcke- 
naer (Geog., &c. voli. p. 311) bas no difficulty in 
finding a place for them. He says: “ The name of 
the modern village of Tugen, at the eastern extre- 
mity of the lake of Ziirich, and that of the valley 
formed by the river Thur, which is Toggenburg or 
Tuggendurg, do not pennit us to doubt that the 
Tugeni inhabited the neighbourhood of these places; 
and in the time of Caesar it is probable that this 
people occupied the country between the lake of 
Constanz, the Limmat, the lake of Wallenstadt, and 
the two parts of the course of the Rhine to the west 
and to the east of the lake.” Within the limits of 
the Tugeni, if this conjecture is true, we find Zérich, 
Vitodurum ( Oberwinterthur near Winterthur), Ar- 
bor Felix (Arbon) on the lake of Constanz, and 
Vindonissa ( Windisch). 

The name of the fourth pagas is unknown ; but 
as there was a people named Ambrones, who were 
with the Teutones when Marius defeated them at 
Aquae Sextiac, Walckenaer supposes that they may 
have formed the fourth canton. Strabo (p. 183); 
in speaking of this campaign of Marius, mentions 
only the Ambrones and Tngeni. Evutropius, who of 
course was copying some authority, says (v. 1) that 
“the Roman consuls Manilivs and Caepio were 
defeated by the Cimbri and Teutones, and Tigurini 
and Ambrones, which were German and Gallic 
nations, near the Rhone.” As the Cimbri and 
Teutones are here surposed to be Gerinans, and as 
the ‘Tigurini were certainly Gaili, it is plain that 
the writer, or the authority which he followed, took 
the Ambrones also to be Galli. The Epitome of 
Livy (Ep. 68) mentions the Teatones and Ambrones 
as the names of the barbariams whom Marins de- 
feated east of the Rhone; and also Plutarch (Afar. 
c. 19), who adds that Ambrones is also a name of 
the Ligures. If the Ambrones were a Gallic people, 
there is no place for them except in Switzerland : 
and if the position of the three other Pagi is rightly 
determined, the Ambrones occupied the part south 
of the Verbigeni and Tugeni ; and they would extend 
froin the eastern extremity of the lake of Genera, 
in the upper valleys of the Aer and the Renss, as 
fur east as the course of the Rhone above the dake 
of Constanz. But all this is only a conjecture, 
founded on no very strong probabilities; and it is 
not likely that the inhabitants of the high valleys 
of Switzerland joined the Helvetic emigration. 

The story of the migration of the four Helvetic 
Pagi is tokl by Caesar (B. G. i. 2). Ongetorix 
(8. c. 61), a rich Heivetian, persuaded the nobles to 
leave their country with all their people and movables; 
for he argued that, as they were the bravest of the 
Galli, it woukl be easy to make themselves imasters 
of alt the country. They did not, however, intend 
to attack either their neighbours the Sequani, or the 
Aedui, or the Allobroges on the sonth side of the 
Rhone; but to make terms with the Allobroges, in 
order to secure a free passage through their country, 
Orgetorix prevailed on the Helvetii to get ready as 
many waggons and beasts of draught as they could, 
and to sow largely, in order to have a stock of pro- 
visions for their journey, ‘Two years were considered 
enough for preparations, and the third wus to be the 


vkl ant a peaceable people ; but when the Helvetii | year of emigration, Orgetorix, in the meantime, 
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visited the Sequani, and persuaded Casticus, whose 
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The Helvetii, says Caesar, could only get ont d 


father Catamantaloedes had held for many years the | their country by two ways; ao expressica thet 


kingly power there, to seize the place which his 
father once had. He also persuaded Damnorix, the 
brother of Divitiacus, to do the same among the 
Avdui, and he gave Dumnorix his daughter to wite. 
He told them that they might easily do what he ad- 
vised, fur he was going to have the supreme power 
among the Helvetii, that the Helvetii were the most 
powerful Gallic peuple, and that he would help to 
accure their royal power with the Helyetian army. 
This was agreed: the three conspirators were to 
make themselves kings, and then they had good 
hopes of mastering all Gallia, This conspiracy being 
kuown to the Helvetii by some informer, Orgetorix 
was suinmoned to trial, The punishment for treason 
among the Helvetii was burning. The man came on 
the day fixed for the trial, but he had a train of 
10,000 slaves and dependents about him, and there 
was no trial. Orgetorix was in open rebellion, and 
while the magistrates were getting together a force 
from the country to maintain the law and put bim 
down, he died, or, as the Helvetii supposed, he put 
an end to himself. Though usurpation was a com- 
mon thing in the Gallic states, the people were never 
long pleased with it, and a usurper had generally a 
short reign. 

The Helvetii still determined to leave their coun- 
try. They burnt their 12 towns, their 400 villages, 
and all the private buildings. They burnt also all the 
corn which they did not want; and they were directed 
by their leaders to take meal and flour enough to last 
three months. ‘They persuaded the Rauraci to join 
them, a tribe who were situated on the Rhine about 
Bile, but probably within the territory of the Sequani; 
and also Tulingi and Latobrigi, who were on the east 
side of the Rhine, and either a German people or a 
remnant of those Helvetii who once occupied the 
country. They also got some Boii to join them, whom 
Caesar describes as Bouii ** who had settled beyond the 
Rhine and had passed into the Noric territory, and 
had attacked Noreia.” ‘This is very obscure. The 
simplest explanation is, that some of the Boii who 
had been long settled in Germany, and who hap- 
pened now to be on the eastern borders of the 
Helvetie country, were persuaded to join them. 


———— 
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MAP SHOWING TILE POSITION OF CAESAR'S MURUS 
ON TITE RHONE. 

, A. Caesar's earthwork or wall. 

. The Khone, 

- L. Leman, 

. The Arve. 

. Geneva, 

- Mt. Jura. 

- Mt. aux Varhes, 

- Fort PEchuse. 
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implies that the direction of their route was detrr- 
mined, for they could certainly have got out br Ue 
north as well as by the south. One of these two wars 
led along the Rhone, on the right bank, to the poet 
where the Jura abuts on the river, leaving onl men 
for a single waggon. This is the place where Fe: 
TEcluge stands. The other road was over the Race 
at Geneva, and through the country of the Alling 
and the Provincia. The route of the Helvetn sa 
therefore to the south-west. At the point wher ue 
Rhone flows ont of the lake of Geneva is an Pas! 
on which steed the town of Geneva, winch bereod 
to the Allobroges. The modern town is on the mam 
and on both sides of the Rhone. There was a breast 
fron Geneva to the territory of the Helveta, anc 
assume that there was another bridve from the ian: 
to the south side. All the Helvetit were te met & 
Geneva on the 28th of March of the unrefernet 
calendar, expecting to prevail on the Allolrvges » 
allow them a passage, and intending to force s ja 
sage if it was not granted. Caesar, who ¥as 20" 
proconsul of Gallia Cisalpina and of the Pronsra 
was at Rome; and, hearing of this preparatet. > 
hurried from the city and arrived at Geneta. I 
does not tell us where he crossed the Alp. & 
mustered as many men as he could in tie Proms 
for he had only one legion with bim, and be ewes 
the bridge at Geneva to be destroyed,—the bros 
which connected the island with the nerth ban 4 
the Rhone, if he only destroyed one bridge, Tx 
Helvetii sent to say that they intended t [s+ 
through the Provincia without doing any har, 2 
herged that he would give them permission. Cass. 
recollecting what had happened to L. Cassies a 
his army, whom the Helvetii bad sent under the +4? 
[GaLLIA, p. 955), resolved not to allow tea ¥ 
pass through the Provincia. He told thes: tht 
would consider about it, and they must cume am 


on the 13th of April. (. c. 58.) 


In the mean time Caesar emploved his lecien: 2d 
the troops that he had raised in the Provisca O+ 
number of which is not mentioned, in boikiing a ™= 
(murus), probably an earthen ramjart, @ (© 
south side of the Rhone, from the place wher © 
flows out of the Leman lake to the Jura. The va 
was 19 Roman miles Jong and 16 feet hich. © 
aditch ; which may mean that it was 16 fee: 02° 
from the bottom of the ditch, The wal] was m= 
and at intervals there were towers (cate*\ 
When the day came for Caesar's answer, te ref! 
toallow the Helvetii to pass through the Province. 
told them, that if they made the attem pt. be sboaid 
ventthem. The Helvetii tried to break throug the ts 
Some crossed the river by bridges of boats and pot 
fastened together, and others forded the hove vber 
it was shallowest ; sometimes they attacked the ™ 


| byday, and sometimes by night ; but the Roca trac 


drove them back, and they failed to break thse? 
tle Roman lines. Some persons who hare exps:™ 
Caesar's operations before Geneva, or ratber ber 
found fault with his story, begin by supyesine 
his wall was made on the north side ot the Kher. 
If men can make such a blunder as this, them * ? 
need to waste any words on them. The ¥al/ b=# 
on the south side of the river, clase to the lake, 9 
was made along the river to the point why (> 
Arve enters the Rhone, just below Geneva; =! 
was continued along the Rhone to the peat #2 

the Rhone passes through the Jura. Cu Ux se" 
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ide of the river, at the base of the mountain named | cannot be proved. Caesar left Labienns to take care 
“rede, is now Fort (Ecluse, or Fort la Cluse, as it | 


s sometimes written. On the south side is the range 
4 high land, which is a continuation of the Jura ; 
ind here the wall ended. As the Rhone cannot be 
wled below this point, and is indeed hardly fordable 
ihove, if Caesar kept the Helvetii from crossing be- 
ween Geneva and Fort [ Eciuse, his enemies must 
ro seme other way. The length of Caesar's wall, 
masared from a point a little above Geneva along 
he Rhone to a point opposite to Fort U'Ecluse, 
irees with Caesar's length; and we may suppose 
hat the text is right as to the numbers, which has 
inly been doubted by those editors who have supposed 
hat his wall was made from the lake on the north 
ide of the Rhone to the Jura, which would be a 
nanifest absurdity, and is contrary to Caesar's nar- 
ative, Appian (Galt Excerpt. xiii.) found the same 
ength of wall, either in Caesar's text or elsewhere ; 
or he makes it 150 stadia, which, at 8 stadia to a 
txnan mile, is 18} M.P. Another objection to 
‘wesar’s narrative is, that the Rhone below the june- 
im of the Arve is not fordable now; it is rapid, and 
auk in a deep bed between rocks, which circum- 
tances would render the passage of the river either 
is bridges of boats, rafts, or wading impossible. 
Sut it has been maintained, even in modern times, 
hat such a passage over the Rhone would not be 
mpmsible, Caesar says that in his time it was done; 
wl it is certain that some change must have taken 
lace in the bed of such a river, through which a 
apid stream has been running for 2000 years, 
There now only remained the other way for the 
lelvetii, which they could not take if the Sequani 
pposed them (B. G. i. 9)—the narrow pass between 
be Jara and the Rhone. Dumnorix managed this 
o the Helvetii, and the two peoples gave hostages 
2 ane another; the Helvetii promising to do no 
nisebief, and the Sequani undertaking not to molest 
hem. Now the objectors say there were many other 
wads that the Helvetii could have taken, and par- 
icularly the road from Orbe in the J’ays de Vaud 
0 Pontarlier on the Doubs : and General Warnery, a 
‘rat authority in this matter, for he places Cacsar’s 
rall on the wrong side of the river, really believes 
her did go this way ; to which the answer is, that 
‘aesar says they dd not. The road to Pontarlier, 
avs Warnery, is the most open, easy, and practi- 
able of all the roads through the Jura. The 
eteral should have proved that it was so in Caesar's 
ime, and the best read for waggons early in spring ; 
at, even if he had done that, he would not have 
efuted the author of the Commentarii. Caesar 
tas told that the Helvetii intended to pass through 
he territory of the Sequani and the Aedui, and that 
heir purpose was to reach the country of the San- 
wnes on the north side of the Lewer Garonne. The 
wate by Pontarlier was quite out of their way. 
"hey wanted to cross the Rhone, and pass through 
hw territory of the Allobroges ; and if they could 
ot do this, their best road, their only road, was 
ast Fort [Ecluse. Besides, if the Sequani were 
iilling to let the Helvetii pass through their country, 
bey would let them pass along the suuthern border 
ather than through the middle of their lands ; 








mel, as the Allobroges had some lands north of the | 


thone below Furt [Eeluse, which lands the Hel- 


etii plundered, there is a very goed reason for the | 


*ynani allowing the Helvetii to take this road, and 
« other, if there was at that time, and at that 


| the country of the Allobroges. 


| and the Rhone. 


pass at Fort [Ecluse. 


of his wall, while he went to North Italy for fresh 
troops. He raised two legions, took three more 
fron their winter quarters about Aquileia, and again 
crossing the Alps came into the territory of the 
Vocontii, and thence crossed the Isara (/sére) into 
From the territory 
of the Allobroges he crossed the Rhone, into the ter- 
ritory of the Segusiani. The Secosiani, whose chief 
place was afterwards Lugdanum (Lyon), had also # 
part of the country in the angle between the Sadne 
Caesar crossed the Rhone above 
the junction of the Rhone and Sadne. 

Labienus had let the Helvetii move through the 
It was enough for him to 
defend his wall. When Caesar was coming ap with 
the Helvetii, some of them were in the country of 
the Aedui, having crossed the Arar (Sadne), They 
got across with boats and rafts, some of which they 
would find on the river, for it was much used at 
that time for navigation; but we may suppose that 
they would also have to make rafts to carry across 
so many people and so much baggage. Caesar waited 
till three parts of the Helvetii bad got over the river, 
when he attacked the remaining fourth part, the 
Tigurini, These were the people who had defeated 
L. Cassius and killed L. Piso, the grandfather of 
Caesar's father-in-law. A great part of the Ti- 
gurini were cut to pieces, and the rest took to flight 
and hid themselves in the woods. Plutarch and 
Appian say that Labienus defeated the Tigurini, 
which may be true. It is net said where the Hel- 
vetii were crossing the Sadne ; and there is no au- 
thority for placing the passage at Micon, as some 
people will place it, though Mdcon cannot be much 
out of the way. The march of the Helvetii from 
Fort (Ecluse to Macon could not be direct ; and 
by the nearest road it would be about 90 or 100 
miles, This was the distance that they had tra- 
velled with their women, children, carts, and bag- 
gage while Cuesar went to Italy, returned, and 
overtook them on the Saéne. The Helvetii, with 
such roads as they had, or no roads at all, and 
the immense number of people and waggons, would 
not travel at that season more than a few miles a 
day. The Helvetii bad also some cavalry. The 
roads, such as they were, would be all nmd, and 
full of ruts, Caesar made a bridge over the Arar, 
and followed those who had crossed the river. He 
got over in one day, and the Helvetii had taken 
twenty days to do it, a length of time not at all 
unreasonable, if we consider that there were about 
300,000 of them and many waggons, If we add 


| these twenty duys to the time of the march from Fort 


UEcluse to the passage of the Sadne, there will be 
plenty of time for Caesar's hasty march into Italy 
and back. Divieo, who had commanded the Tigu: ini 
(n.c. 107) in the war against Cassius, came with 
other Helvetii to Caesar after be had crossed the 
Sadne, to propose terms of peace ; bat he and the 
proconsul could not agree. Though Divico had 
commanded an army in n.c. 107, that would not 
prove that he was too old to be a counsellor fifty 
years after; as some suppose who find fault 
with Caesar's narrative. Caesar followed the Hel- 
vetii for about fifteen days, keeping five or six 
miles in their rear; easy work for his men, for the 
Helvetii could not move quickly, The route was up 
the valley of the Sadne on the west side, but not 
close to the river. (B.G.i.10.) Caesar's supplies 


cason of the year, another waggon-road, which | were brought up the Arar in boats, and it cnysed 
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him inconvenience to be at a distance from them: 
but he wonld not leave the rear of the Helvetii. 


When Caesar was within 18 M. P. of Bibracte | If all the numbers are right in Caesar, we fini sce 
(Autun), he left the rear of the Helvetii, and moved | inconsistency here; for 130,000 escaped into we | 


towards the town to get supplies, for the Aedui had 
not kept their promise to send him corn. The Hel- 
yetii were of cotrse about the same distance from 
the place, and probably nearly due south of Autun ; 
for this position would be on their march towards 
the Loire through Bourbon L'Anci. They were 
thus on the road to the Santones, 

The Helvetii, perceiving Caesar's movement, faced 
about and were upon his rear. This brought on a 
general battle. 


night, at the place where the Helvetii had their 


The Helvetti fought desperately: | whole number returned home, and the nom: « 
though the battle lasted from about mid-day to. women that perished must have been so le> » 
nizht-fall, no one saw an Helvetian turn his back on | to leave very few for the men who survive ie 
the Romans, The fight was continued till late in the | calamity. 


HELVETIL 
whole number. A census was token of al) vhs 
returned, and the number was foand to be } 1.08) 


country of the Lingones, of whom 60QvU0 were ma 
sacred: the remainder would be 124.000, On « 
this number, however, many might die before ur 
reached their home, and some might ran awar. ¥- 
can hardly suppose that all the children snd san 
perished in the camp near Bibracte, theagz «a 
possible they might get hard treatment froz & 
Acdni, whose lands the Helvetii bad pusne 
However, the result was that Jess than a third « = 





Most of the Gallic states sent to camgratiate 


baggaze, for they had put their carts (carri) as a Caesar on his victory, which they affected to os 


fence all round. 
of the bazgage and the camp, 
and we know what took place, though be does not 
tell us. Women and children were massacred without 
mercy. Adanehter and son of Orgetorix were taken 
privoners. About 130,000 men (hominum, a term 
which may include wonen), who survived the battle, 
moved from the field, and without halting in the 
night reached the country of the Lingones. Caesar 
was emploved for three days in burying his dead 
and looking after his wounded men, and could not 
follow immediately, But he sent a threatening 
message to the Lingones, if they should venture to 
assist his enemies; and after the third day he marched 
in pursuit of them, On his road he was met by a 
deputation of the Helvetii, who prayed for mercy. 
The proconsul ordered them to tell their people to 
stay where they were, and wait for him. On his 
arrival he demanded their armns, hostages, and the 
slaves who had run away to join them. During the 
night 6000 men of the Pagus Verbigenus ran away 
towards the Rhine and the borders of the Germans, 


| 


| 


| 


The Romans at last got possession sider as much for their own interest as that of le 
as Caesar calls it; Romans; for the Helvetii, they said, or 0 Csex 


makes them say, though prosperous at Lome, = 
left their country to conquer al] Gallia, to chan 1 
their residence such part as they should like bs 
and to make all the states tributary. Great 
lutions had taken place in Gallia before: bes | 
whole nation, who possessed towns and vile 
quitting their home to look out for a new one. 24 
have been moved by some strong motives Th 
proximity to the Germans, who were treakerr 
neighbours, and the want or the wish for mer 
room, are reasons for the migration which Fe 
deduce from Caesar, The Helvetii were a wc 
people, and their men wanted a wider Held the: + 
country which was shat in by natural boon 
The restlessness of the wealthy Helvetii, and ae- 
gerated notions amnong the people of a better eco 
in the south and west of Gailia, were proteoty ur 
strongest motive for the emigration, A fre ce- 
turies earlier they might have taken the not 
Italy, and have got there: but that country bx b= 


Caesar sent an order to the people through whose closed against adventurers by the Romans; x4 = 
territory they were moving to bring them back; and , the Helvetii did emigrate, there is no coustrs (2! 
they brought them back — 6000 men with arms in) we can name to which they were more bieis te © 


their hands, but dispirited, and probably perishing 
of hunger. Caesar treated these men as enemies: 
they were all massacred. Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 33) 
speaks of the GU00 being destroved, but his narrative 
does not quite agree with Caesar's, The rest of the 
Helvetii were sent home, to the places they came 
from. and told to rebuild their towns and villages, 
They bad lost all their corn, and the Allobroges 
Were required to supply them, Caesar would not 
allow the Helvetic territory to be unoccupied, for fear 
of the Germans from the other side of the Rhine 
ennity over and seizing it, and so becoming neigh- 
bours of the Provincia and the Allobroges, But the 
Gertnans vow occupy the largest part of Switzerland, 
and it is very probable that they did come over and 
occupy many ef the parts which had been depopulated, 
It does not appear that Caesar ever went into the 
country to see what was going on, [Bon.] 

_ Tablets were found in the Helvetic camp, written 
in Greek characters, and were brought to Caesar; in 
which tablets were registered the whole number of 
the Helvetii able to bear arms who had left their 
homes, and there was a separate register of children, 
oli men, and women, The numbers were as follows: 
‘] ulingi, 36,000; Latobrigi, 14,000; Rauraci, 23,000; 
Boii, 32,000; Helvetii, 263,000: in all 368,000, 
The fighters were 92,000, about one fuurth of the 


than that which they set out for. 


| Melvetii. Basilia (Basle) is also a late foands 


Caesar does not mention the name of a *" 
town in the Helvetian coantry. <A few ae # 
towns appear later, and the names seem to be (a: « 
Noeodunum or Colonia Equestris [Covosta by > 
tris}; Saloduram; Ebarodunum; Arenticum: 
Minnodunum, Augusta Raurscorum (As) ** 
founded in the time of Augustus; the name 5 ©" 
Roman, and it is not within the limits f Cas: 


Vitodurum, in the east part of Switzerland, say * 
a Gallic name also; but Switzerlund dees ot ™ 
tain a great many naines of Gallic ornaa 
seems that the boundary between tle coun:ry 4 
Helvetii on the east, and Rhaetia under the ister ¢* 
pire, was not the Rhine above the late of Coss 
but the boundary was west of the lake. [fm 
No. 15.) The name Helvetia beiongs to 4 3" 
period, though Caesar uses the expresso ~ He 
vetia Civitas.” 
The Romans made several reads in the Heinte 
territory. That which was made over the J 
[GALLIA, p. 966] is probably the road fue 
(Orbe) to Ariolica [Anionica ]. There was 3 r=! 
from Orba, through Lacus Lausonius (Leacew' 
and Equestris, to Geneva, There was a roe [= 
Vibiseum ( Veray), through Bromagus (Bsexaet>. 
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and Minnedanum, to Aventicum (A venches); and 
thence through Salodurum to Augusta Rauracorum, 
There was also a road from Augusta Rauracorum 
eastward through Vindonissa (Windisch) to Ad 
Fines (Pfyn), Arbor Felix, and Brigantia ( Bregenz) 
on the lake ef Constanz. 

A work by J. F. Roesch, Commentar. tiber die 
Commentarien, Yc, Halle, 1783, contains some 
good remarks on General Warnery'’s Remarques sur 
César, Roesch was an officer and lecturer on | 
nilitary science, There is a map in his book of the 
wontry between Geneva and Fort [Ecluse. |G. L.} 

HELVETUM. [{Hevcesvs.] 

HE'LVII, a people of the Provincia or Gallia 
Narbonensis, who bordered on the Arverni, but were 
within the limits of the Provincia. The Cevenna 
farmed the boundary between the Helvii and the 
Arverni. (Caes, B. G. vii. 7,8.) The Helvii were 
ust of the Cévennes, and occupied the old French 
livision of the Virarais. When, however, Caesar 
speaks of the Helvii as bordering on the Arverni, he 
neans the Arverni and their dependencies; for the 
jabali, and Vellauni or Vellavi, were between the 
Helvii and the Arverni [GAnatt], and they were 
bependent on the Arverni. (2B. G. vii. 75.) The 
«ame is written "EAovol in the texts of Strabo, who 
nakes their territory commence on the east, at the 
unk of the Rhone, which is no doubtcorrect. He places | 
hen in Aquitania, which is generally supposed to be 
imistake ; bat Augustus, who enlarged the Pro- 
fincia of Aquitania, may have attached the Helvii 
eit, In Pliny (iii, 4) they appear in Narbonensis, 
ind their chief town is Alba. [ALBA HeLvoruM.] | 
t is generally supposed that Ptolemy's Elycoci 
‘EAtxwxor, ii. 10. § 18), whose chief town was ‘Alba 
\ngusta, are the Helvii. Bat Ptolemy's Elycoci 
ire east of the Rhone, and Alba Augusta is a differ- 
nt name from Alba Helvorum. 
hentions a vine that was discovered, seven years | 
fore he was writing, at Alba Helvia in the Narbo- | 
ensis, which vine flowered and lost its flower in a 
ingle day, and for that reason was the safest to 
lant. It was named Narbonica, and when he wrote 
ras planted all over the Provincia. (G. LJ 

HELVILLUM, a town of Umbria, on the Via 
‘laminia, known only from the Itineraries, which 
lave it 27 M. P. from Forum Flaminii, or 15 M. P. 
rom Nuceria. These distances coincide with the 
nsition of Sigillo, a village that still forms one of the 
tages on the modern road which follows the Tine of 
he Flaminian Way. (/tim. Ant. p. 125; Tab. Peut.) 
\t the same time, the name of Sigillo suggests a 
elation with the Suillain of Pliny, who enumerates 
he SuiJlates among the towns of Umbria (iii. 14, 
19); and it is not improbable that the Helvillam | 
{the Itineraries is either identical with the Suillum 
f Pliny, or was situated in its immediate neigh- 





ourhood. E. H. B.] 
HEMEROSCO'’PIUM. [Dranivm. 
HE'NETI. [Venxtt.} 


HENIOCHI (‘Heiexo:, Dionys. 687 ; Arrian, 
‘eripl. p. 11; Anon. Peripl. p. 15), a Colchian 
rite, who appear in geography as early as Hella- 
ieus (p. 91, ed. Sturz). Strabo (xi. p. 496), who 
erives their natne from the legendary charioteers of | 
ve Diescuri, describes them as a sea faring, piratical 
ace, using sinall boats, called xaudpai by the Greeks, 
nd containing from twenty-five to thirty men. 

From the account of the escape of Mithridates 
upator, from Pontus to the Bosporus, they appear 
cupying the country between the W. edge of Cau- 


Pliny (xiv. 3) | 
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easus and the Euxine, with an area of 1000 stadia. 
(Strab. /. ¢.; comp, Plin, vi. 4; Seyl. p. 31: Ptol. vy. 
10.) (E. B. J.] 

HENNA. [Ewwa. 

HEPHAPF'STIA. a, 

HEPHAE’STIA, the ancient name of the small 
island now called Comino, between Malta and Gozo, 
[Meuira ; GauLos.] (See Wesseling, Jtiner. 
p. 518.) The island is about two miles long from 
NE, to SW., with a good channel on each side. It 
has always been, with Gozo, a dependency of Malta. 
To the SW. is a small rocky islet called Cominotto, 
of which the ancient name is unknown. [J.S.H.] 

HEPHAE'STIADAE. [Arrica, p. 326, b.] 

HEPHAE’STIAE INSULAE. [Axo1iar Ix- 
SULAE. 

HEPHAE’STION (‘Hoalorior), a district near 
Phaselis, in the south of Lycia; it derived its name 
from the fact that fire constantly was issuing from 
the loose soil. (Ctesias, ap, Phot. Cod. 73, p. 146; 
Senec. Ep. 79.) According to Pliny (ii. 110) these 
fires appear to have arisen from springs of burning 
naptha, (Comp. Plin. v. 28; Solin. 39.) [L. 8.) 

HEPTACOME’TAE (‘Ewraxouijras), a barba- 
rous tribe of the Mosynoeci on the coast of Pontus, 
inhabiting Mount Scoedises, and living on chesnuts 
and game. From their houses, which are said to 
have resembled towers, they attacked and robbed 


travellers. (Strab. xii. p. 549; Steph. B.; «. o.; 
comp. Mosynorct.) (L. S.J 
HEPTA‘NOMIS ( Ewravouls, Ptol. iv. 5. § 55; 


more properly ‘Exrd Nouol or ‘EwramoAls, “Dewys. 
Perieg. 251; sometimes 9 petafu[-yh]), the modern 
Mesr- Wostani of the Arabian geographers, or Middle 
Egypt, may be described generally as the district 
which separates the Thebaid from the Delta. Inas- 
much, however, as the appellation of the Seven 
Nomes is political rather than territorial, it is not 
easy to define the actual boundaries of this region. 
The northern portion belonged to the kingdum of 
Lower Aegypt, of which it contained the capital, 
Memphis; the southern appertained to the elder king- 
dom of Thebes, so long at least as there continued 
to he two monarchies in the Nile valley. It is not 
possible to determine at what period, if indeed at 
any, the Heptanomis was regarded as an integral 
third of Aegypt. About the number of its nomes 
there can he no question; but which, at any given 
era, were the seven principal nomes, it is less easy 
to decide, They probably varied with the vicissi- 
tudes of local prosperity—war, commerce, or migra- 
tion, from time to time, causing @ superior nome to 
decline, and, on the contrary, raisiog an inferior 
nome to eminence. According to Ptolemy and Aga- 
tharchides (Je Rubr. Mar. ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 
1339. R.), both of whom wrote long after the or- 
ginal divisions had been modified, the Seven Nomes 
were the following : (1.) Memphites. (2.) Hera- 
cleopolites. (3.) Crocodilopolites or Arsinvites. (4.) 
Aphroditopolites. (5.) Oxyrbynchites. (6,) Cy- 
nopolites. (7.) Hermopolites. The Greater and 
Lesser Oases were always reckoned portions of the 
Heptanomis, and bence it must apparently have sent 
nine, and not seven, nomurchs to the general assembly 
inthe Labyrinth. The capitals of the Nomes, whose 
names are sufficiently indicated by the respective ap- 
pellations of the divisions themmselves—e. g. Her- 
mopolis of the Nomos Hermopolites, &¢.— were also 
the chief towns of the Middle Land. This district 
comprised the three greatest works of Egyptian art 
and enterprise, e. g., the Pyramids, the Labyrinth, 
JxX GS 
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and the artificial district formed by the canal Bahr- ) xxviri. 11, 15, xxxiv. 12; Strab. vii. p. 319; Pra 
Jusuf, the Noinos Arsinoites or the Fyvum, These, | iii. 13. § 33; Liv. axvi. 25, xxxi. 39; Sts. Anum: 
as well as the chief cities of the Heptanomis, are de- | Peut. Tab.; “HpaxAea Aaxnov, Hierori : Couc 
scribed under their separate designations. [Arnuro- | Porph. de Them, ii. 2), the chief town of the pn 


piTtoronts, Cynoroits, &e. ]. 


vince of Upper Macedonia, called Lynerstis, xa 


‘The Heptanomis extended trom lat. N. 279 4’ to distance of 46 M. P. from Lychnidas ami 64 MF 


30° N.: its bounlary to S. was the castle of Her- 


from Edessa. According to the propertieral 


inopelis ((EpuowoAitdyn @vdaKkn); to N. the apex of | tances. Heracleia stood not far froin the inodern torn 


the Delta and the town of Cercasoruin; W. the irres 
gular line of the Libyan Desert; and E. the hills 
which confine the Nile, or the sinnous outline, the 
recesses and projections of the Arabian mountains, 
Thais, near Herinepolis at the S. extremity of this 
revion, the eastern hills approach very near the river, 
while those ou the western or left bank recede to a 
considerable distanee froin it, Acain, in lat. 29°, 
the Litwan hills retire trom the vicinity of the Nile, 
bend toward NW, and sharply return to it by a 
curve to E., embracing the provirce of Arsinot (AL 
Fyoun), Between the hills on which the Pyratnids 
stand amd the corresponding elevation of Gebel-el- 
Mokattam on the eastern bank of the river, the Hep- 
fanoinis expands, until near Cercasonum it acquires 
alinost the breadth of the subjacent Delta. 

The Heptanomis is remarkable for its quarries of 
stone sand its reck-grottucs. Besides the Alabastrites, 


' 


| de Viae Egnat. 


| 


of Filurina, at about 10 geog. miles direet te te 
S. of Bitolia, nearly in the centre of the Egnmo 
Way. 

Calvinus narrowly escaped being intercon! 
the Pompeians on his rear, after haviog talh-s bei 
upon Heracleia, which Caesar (B.C. i. 79) nv 
places at the foot of the Candavian mrautax 
thenuch his transcribers have interpolated the je 
sage, and confounded it with the Heracleia Suna / 
Thracian Macedonia. 

The writer of a geographical fragtrent (a7 Bs 
son, Geog. Min. vol. iv. p. 43; coup, Joann. Car 
p- 127, ed. Bonn) has identified this city with f 
lagonia [PELAGONTA), but incarrectis. (Leas. 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 281, BVA, 31S; Tare 
Part. Occid. p. 39.) (EB. J! 

HERACLEIA SUNTICA (HpasAea Sere 
Pol. iii. 13. § 30; Steph. B.; Const. Porph.ce Thea 


already described, we find to N. of Antinué the ii. 2; ‘Hpd«Aeia Erpuydres, Hierocles; Herein a 
grottues of Beniliassan, — the Speos Artemidus of the | Sintiis, Liv. xiii. 51). the principal town of soo. 


Grecks. Nine miles lower down are the grottoes of 
Koun-el-Ahmar, wand in the Arabian desert, on the 
east, quarries of the beautiful veined and white ala- 





a district on the right bank of the Sime a 
Thracian Macedonia. It was distant fron: Pass. 
by the Roman road which passed round the X= 


baster, which the Egyptians employed in their sarco- | of the lake, 55 M. P., and by that which pase? « 
phagi, and in the more delicate portions of their | the S. side. 52 M.P. (Peut. Tad.) 


architecture, From the quarries of Touruh and 


Demetrius, son of Philip V. king of Macesea 


Massarah, in the hills of Gebel-el- Mokattam, east of | was murdered and put to death bere, (Liv. 31 24) 


Memphis, they obtained the limestone used in casing 
the pyramids, The roads from these quarries may 
SUL] be traced across the intervening plain. 

Under the Ptolemies the Heptanoinis was go- 
veried by an émarpatnyes, and by an officer of 
correspouding designation,— precurater,— under the 
Roman Caesars, We find hitn deseribed in inscrip- 
tions (Orelli, Jnser, Lat. on. 516) as “ procurator 
Aucusti epistrategiae Septem Nomorum.” Under 
the later Caesars in the 3rd ceutury A. p. the five 
nerthern Newes, Meniphites, Heracleopolites, Arsi- 
neites, Aphraditepelites, and Oxyrhyneites, together 
with the Neweas Laptopolites, cotistituted the pro- 
Vinee of Arcadia, which subseqnently became a ine- 
tropolitan episcopal see, ‘The nataral productions of 
the Heptanotais resemble those of Upper Egypt 
generally, aad present a more tropical Fauna and 
Flora than those af the Delta. Its population also 
was Jess moditiel by Greek or Nubian adinixtare 
than that of either Lewer or Upper Egypt: although, 
after the 4th century ASb.. the Heptanomis was 
overran by Arabian marauders, who considerably 
affected, the native races, [W. B.D] 

HERACLELA (HpdeAee). 1. In Europe. 

HERACLETLA, a town or fortress of Aduonania 
of uncertain site, (Liv. xxxviii. 2.) 

HERACLETA, wai ancient place of Pisatis in 
Elis, but a villize in the time of Pausanias, was dis- 
fant 40 or 50 stadia fram Olvinpia. It contained 
Mediciual waters issuing from a fountain sacred te 
the Tonie nvmplis, aud flowing into the neighbouring 


| 
| 


It stood on the site of the medern Zerrosien, 3 
small village where the peasants find in pleact=: 
the ground great numbers of ancient ceims (Leas. 
Northern Greece, vol, iii. p. 226.) The ons of 2 
place are very numerous. (Sestini, Moe, Vet » 
37; Eckhel, vol. ii, p. 71.) (EB J. 





COIN OF HERACLELIA IN MACEDONLA 


HERACLEIA TRACHINIA. [Tract:s] 

HERACLEIA (‘HpaxAeia: Eth. ‘Hoecasos 
Heracliensis or Heracleeusis : Policurv), a ot 
Magna Graecia, situated in Lucania on the cui 4 
Tarentum, but a short distance frum the sa a 
between the rivers Aciris and iris, It was ateors 
colony, but founded at a period cunsiesblr a 
than most of the other Greek cities im tas pat ¥ 
Italy. The territory in which it was estahsoe 
had previously belonged to the Ionic cower So 
and after the full of that city (Stris) seems tbe 
become the subject of contention between the Bs 


Mtreain called Cytherus or Cytherius, whieh is the | bouring states. The Athenians, we ki, lee 4 


brook near the modern villase of Bruma,  (Strab, 

Vine pS 3565 Dans. vi 22.8 7; Boblave, Necherches, 

fe. bad 129; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ik y- re.) 
MERACLEIA LYNCESTIS (CHpdxAea, Polyb. 








claim upon the territory of Siris (Herod. tur). 
and it was probably in virtue of thes that thes ce 
nists the Thurians, almost immmeiiately ater Ger 
estublishinent in Italy, advanced similar jerteats 





HERACLEIA. 


These were, however, resisted by the Tarentines, and 
war ensaed between the two states, which was at 
length terminated by an arrangement that they 
should found a new colony in the disputed district, 
which, though in fact a joint settlement, should be 
designated as a colony of Tarentum., The few re- 
maining inhabitants of Siris were added to the new 
colonists, and it would appear that the settlement 
wus first established on the ancient site of Siris itself, 
but was subsequently transferred from thence, and a 
new city founded about 24 stadia from the former, 
and nearer the river Aciris, to which the name of 
Heracleia was given. Siris did not cease to exist, 
bat lapsed into the subordinate condition of the port 
er emporium of Heracleia. (Strab. vi. p. 264.) The 
foundation of the new city is placed by Dioderus in 
mB. c. 432, fourteen years after the settlement of 
Thourii; a statement which appears to agree well 
with the above narrative, cited by Strabo from An- 
tiechus. (Antiochus, ap. Strab. L c.; Diod. xii, 36; 
Liv. viii. 24.) Diodorus, as well as Livy, calls it 
simply a colony of Tareutum; Antiochus is the only 
writer who mentions the share taken by the Thu- 
rians in its original foundation. Pliny erroneously 
regards Heracleia as identical with Siris, to which it 
heal succeeded; and it was perhaps a similar mis- 
conception that led Livy, by a strange anachronism, 
to include Heracleia among the cities of Magna 
(iraecia where Pythagoras established his insti- 
tutions, (Liv.i 18; Plin. iii 11.815.) The new 
colomy appears to have risen rapidly to power and 
prosperity, protected by the fostering care of the 
Tarentines, who were at one time engaged in war 
with the Messapians for its defence. (Strab. vi. p. 
281.) It was probably owing to the predominant | 
influence of 'Tarentum also that Heracleia was selected 
as the place of meeting of the gencral assembly 
( wartryvpis) of the Italict Greeks; a meeting appa- 
rently originally of a religions character, but of 
course easily applicable to political objects, and which 
for that reason Alexander, king of Epirus, sought to 
transfer to the Thurians for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the influence of Tarentam. (Strab. vi. p. 280.) 
But beyond the general fact that it enjoyed great 
wealth and prosperity,— advantages which it doubt- 
less owed to the noted fertility of its territory, — we 
have scarcely any information concerning the history 
of Heracleia until we reach a period when it was al- 
ready beginning to decline. We cannot doubt that 
it took part with the Tarentines in their wars against 
the Mesxsapians and Lucanians, and it appears to 
have fallen gradually into a state of almost depend- 
eee upon that city, though without ever ceasing to 
he, in name at least, an independent state. Hence, 
when Alexander, king of Epirus, who had been in- 
vited to Italy by the Tarentines, subsequently became 
hostile to that people pieuaont he avenged | 
himself by taking Heracleia, and, as already men- | 
tioned, transferred to the Tharians the general | 
assetnblies that had previously been held there. (Liv. | 
viii. 24; Strab. vi. p. 280.) Daring the war of 
Pyrrbus with the Romans, Heracleia was the scene 
of the first conflict between the two powers, the 
consul Laevinus being totally defeated by the Epirot 
king in a battle fought between the city of Heracicia 
and the river Siris, p.c. 280. (Plat. Pyrrd. 16, 
17; Flor. i 18. § 7*; Zonar. viii. 4; Oros, iv. 1.) 
* It is a striking instance of the carelessness of | 
the Roman epitoniisers, and their consequent worth- | 
leasness as geographical authorities, that Florus | 
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Heracleia was certainly at this time in alliance 
with the Tareniines and Lucanians against Rome; 
and it was doubtless with the view of detaching it 
from this alliance that the Romans were induced 
sbortly afterwards (n. c. 278) to grant to the Hera- 
cleians a treaty of alliance on such favourable terms 
that it is called by Cicero “ prope singulare foedus.” 
(Cic. pro Balb. 22, pro Arch. 4.) Heracleia pre- 
served this privileged condition throughout the period 
of the Roman republic; and hence, even when in B. c. 
89 the Lex Plautia Papiria conferred upon its inha- 
bitants, in common with the other cities of Italy, 
the rights of Roman citizens, they hesitated long 
whether they would accept the proffered boon. (Cic. 
pro Balb. 8.) We have no account of the part 
taken by Heracleia in the Social War; but from an 
incidental notice in Cicero, that all the public records 
of the city had been destroyed by fire at that period, 
it would seem to have suffered severely, (Cic. pro 
Arch. 4.) Cicero nevertheless speaks of it, in his 
defence of Archias (who had been adopted as a 
citizen of Heracleia), as still a flourishing and im- 
pertant town, and it appears to have been one of the 
few Greek cities in the 5. of Italy that still pre- 
served their consideration ander the Roman dominion, 
(Strab. vi. p. 264; Cic. Lc. 4, 5; Mel. ii. 4. § 8; 
Plin. iii. 11. 8. 15.) Its name is unaccountably 
omitted by Ptolemy; but its existence at a much 
later period is attested by the Itineraries. (Jtin. 
Ant, p. 133; Tab. Peut.) The time and circum. 
stances of its final extinction are wholly unknown; 
but the site is now desolate, and the whole neigh- 
bouring district, once celebrated as one of the most 
fertile in Italy, is now almost wholly uninhabited. 

The position of the ancient city may nevertheless 
be clearly identified; and though no ruins worthy of 
the name are still extant, large heaps of rubbish 
and foundations of ancient buildings mark the site 
of Heracleia near a farm called J’olicore, about three 
miles from the sea, and a short distance from the 
right bank of the Aciris or Agri Numerous coins, 
bronzes, and other relics of antiquity have been dis- 
covered on the spot; and within a short distance of 
the site were found the bronze tables commonly 
known as the Tabulae Heracleenses, one of the most 
interesting monuments of antiquity still remaining. 
They contain a long Latin inseription relating to the 
municipal regulations of Heracleia, bat which is in 
fact only a copy of a more general law, the Lex Julia 
Maunicipalis, issued in p.c. 45 for the regulation of 
the municipal institutions of the towns throughout 
Italy. This curious and important document, which 
is one of our chief authorities for the municipal law 
of ancient Italy, is engraved on two tables of bronze, 
at the back of which is found a Jong Greek inscrip- 
tion of mnuch earlier date, but of very inferior in- 
terest. The Latin one has been repeated)y published 
(Marat. Jnser, vol. ii. p. 582; Haubold, Mon. Legal. 
pp. 98—133, &c.), and copiously illustrated with 
legal commentaries by Dirksen (Svo. Berlin, 1817 
—1820) and Savigny (in his Vermiscite Schriften, 
vol, iii.) Both inscriptions were published, with 
very elaborate commentaries and disquisitions on all 


places this battle “apud Heracleam et Campaniae 
flumen Lirim,” mistaking the river Siris tur the 
Liris; and the same blander oceurs in Orosius, who 
says, “ apud Heracleam Campaniae urbem, flavium- 
que Lirim”; for which lust the editors substitute 
“ Sirim,” though the mistake is evidently that of the 
author, and not of the copyist. 
3x4 
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points connected with Heracleia, by Mazocchi (2 vols. , plied in his statement at the berinning of if. tht 
fol. Naples, 1754, 1755). Dorieus set out for the purpose of foundinz Hers «a, 
Heraclcia is generally regarded as the native coun- | combined with the fact that Diodorus represects bin 
try of the celebrated painter Zeuxis, though there is ‘as having been its actual founder, (Drak tv. 21) 
muich doubt to which of the numerous cities of the | Hence there seems no reason to suppose (as bas tera 
name that distinguished artist really owed his birth. | suggested) that Heracleta and Mince were onguasr 
[ Biogr, Dict. art. Zevxis.| But the flourishing distinet cities, and that the name of the coe ms 
state of the arts in the Lacanian Heracleia (in subsequently transferred to thesother,  Froa: te 
common with most of the neighbouring cities of , period of this new settlement (B.c. 519) it sees» 
Magna Graccia) is attested by the beauty and va- have commonly borne the name of Heracleia. th 
riety of its coins, some of which may deservedly be | coupled with that of Minca for the sake of d=toc»s 
reckoned among the choicest specimens of Greek , ( HpaxAeiay viv Muway, Pol. i. 25; “ Hem 
art; while their number sufficiently proves the opu- | quam vocant Minoa,” Liv. xxiv. 35.) 
lence and commercial activity of the city to which Diodorus tells us that the newly founded ctr 
they belong, (Eckhel, vel. i, p. 153; Millingen, | Heracleia rose rapidly to prosperity, but was Geineed 
Namismatijue de C Ane. Italie, p. 11.) CE. H. B.] , by the Carthaginians, throngh jealeusy ef its inet 
ing power, (Id. iv.23.) The peril at which ths tek 
place is uncertain. It was probably related by Doc- 
rus in his 10th book, which is now lust: at ieast be 
makes no mention of any such event on oceaxkmn f 
the great expedition of Hamilcar.in B.C. 480, to thi a 
epoch we might otherwise have referred it; #loe, 
from the absence of all notice of Heravieia cancz 
the subsequent century, and the wars of Diz3 <0 
with the Carthaginians, it seems certain that if cd 
hot then exist, or must have been in a ver¥ medacal 
condition, Indeed, the next netice we find of £ 
(under the name of Minoan), in R.c. 357, wheo ha 
HERACLEIA, surnamed MINOA (‘HpdxAea | landed there, represents it as a small town im de 
Mirwa: Eth. ‘Hpaxdewrns, Heractiensis), in Sicily, | Acrigentine terntory, bat at that time subd b 
an ancient Greck city, situated on the south coast of Carthage. (Diod. xvi, 9; Plut. Dion, 25.)  Heeve 
the island, at the mouth of the river Halyeus, between | it is protable that the treaty between Di nue 
Agricentum and Selinus. [ts two names were con- | and the Carthaginians which liad fixed the Hares 
neeted with two separate inythological legends in | as the boundarw of the latter, had Jeft Hera ra, 
revard to its orizin. ‘The first of these related that | though on its left bank, still in their hands: as 
Hercules, having vanquished the local lero Eryx in in accordance with this, we find it stipulated tr 
a wrestling mateh, obtained thereby the right to the | the sitnilar treaty concluded with them by Ags>- 
whole western portion of Sicily, which he expressly cles (B.c. 314), that Heracleta, Selinus, and Hines 
reserved tor his descendants. (Died. iv, 23; Herod, | should continue subject to Carthage. as tig bed 
v.43; Paus. iii, 16. $5.) He did not, however, | been befure. (Died, xix. 71.) From thus tee 
found a town or settlement ; but, somewhat later, | Heracleia reappears in history. and assumes te 
Minos, king of Crete, having come to Sicily in pur- | position of an important city; though we hare 2 
snit of Daedalus, landed at the mout’: of the river | explanation of the circumstances that bad rate % 
Halycus, and tuunded there a city, to which he gave | frum its previous insignificance. Thus we fol % 
the na.ne of Minos: or, according to another version | soon after, joining in the movement origisate te 
of the stery, the city was frst established by his | Xenadicus of Agrigentum, B.¢. 3u7, and oecurze 
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followers, atier the death of Minos himself. Heracli- | itself free both from the Carthaginians and Acck- 
dvs Ponticus adds, that there was previously a native | cles; though it was som recovered by the Lite. « 
city on tie spot, the mane ef which was Macara, his return from Africa. (Id. xx. 56.) At the Do 
(Dial. iv. 79, xvi. 9; Heracl Pont. § 29.) The of the expedition of Pyrrhus it was once mere 2 
two Jegends are so distinct that ne intimation is , hands of the Carthaginians, and was the Sat a? 
given by Diolorus of their relating to the sane spot, | taken from them by that monarch as he scraan 
and we only learn their entnection frem the combi- | westward from Agrigentam. (Died xxii. 10. koe B 
nation In dater tines of the two names, The tiest ‘ p. 497.) In like manner, in the First Punic War 2 
tetive of the city whieh we tind in historical times | was occupied by the Carthaginian general Hor, 
represents it as a small town and a colony of Selinus, | when advancing to the relief of Acrizentum, a1 ‘tl 
bearing the name of Minoa (Herud. v. 46); bat we | time besieged by the Ruinan armies, noc. 204, (12 
Lave w> aceount of its settlement. It was in this  xsiii. 8. p. 502; Poli 1S.) Acain, m 1.24, 
staiv When Dorieus the Spartan (brother of Cleo. | it was at Heracleia that the Carthaginian tet o 
menes 1.) caine to Sicily, with a large body of fellow. 350 ships was posted for the purprse of prevents 
ers, With the express View of reclaiming the territery | the pas-age of the Roman fleet to Africa, ant #7 
Which had belonzed to his ancestor Hercules. But , it sustained a great defeat from the consub Reco 
having engaged in bostil.ties with the Carthaginians and Manlius. (Pol. i 25—28, 30; Zonrar. cu 1) 
aud Necestans, he was defeated asd slain in a! It appears, indeed, at this time to have teen cor f 
butie am which almost all bis leading eon panions ' the principal naval stations of the Carthacmuam is 
alo perished, Eurvleon. the only one of the chiefs Sicile; and hence in Bo, 249 we acaia det ter 

Who escapet made Limself raster of Minea, which | admiral, Carthale, taking his Jest there to wated Sf 

now, i all probability, ebtdned for the tirst tine the Roman fleet which was approicki:g to the red 

the name of Herachias (Herd. v.42—46.) This of Lilylaenm. (1d. 1.53.) At the chee 4 be 8 

iy mot, indeed, expressiy stated hy Herstotas, who  Heracleia, of course, passed, with the rat d = °G 

Rives the preading narrate, but is evidently im- , under the Roman dominim ; but in the Neves bet 
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War it again fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, 
ara was one of the last places that still held out 
against Marcellus, even after the fall of Syracuse. 
(Liv. xxiv. $5, xxv. 27, 40, 41.) 

We hear bat little of it under the Roman dominion ; 
but it appears to have suffered severely in the Servile 
War (s.c. 134—132), and in consequence received 
a bedy of fresh colonists, who were established there 
by the praetor P. Rupilius; and at the same time 
the relations of the old and new citizens were regu- 
lated by a municipal law, which still subsisted in 
the time of Cicero, (Cic. Verr. ii. 50,) In the days 
ef the great orator, Heracleia appears to have been 
still a flourishing place (Ib. v.33); but it must soon 
after have fallen inte decay, in common with most of 
the towns on the southern coast of Sicily. (Strab. vi. 
p. 272.) But though not noticed by Strabo among 
the few places still subsisting on this coast, it is one 
of the tiree mentioned by Mela; and its continued 
existence is attested by Pliny and Ptolemy, The 
latter author is the last who mentions the name of 
Leracleia: it appears to have disappeared before the 
age of the Itineraries, (Mel. ii. 7. § 16; Plin. iii. 
8. 8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 6.) 

The site of Heracleia is now wholly deserted, and 
scarcely any ruins remain to mark the spot; bat the 
position of the ancient city may still be clearly traced. 
It was situated a few hundred yards to the south of 
the river Platani (the ancient Halycus), extending 
nearly from thence to the promontory of Capo 
Bianco. \n Fazello's time the foundations of the 
walls could be distinctly traced, and, though no ruins 
remained standing, the whole site abounded with 
remains of pottery and brickwork, An aqueduct 
was then also still visible between the city and the 
rneuth of the river; but its remains have since 
disappeared. The site does not appear to have been 
examined with care by any modern traveller. (Fazell. 
de Reb. Sic, vi. 2: Smyth's Sicily, p. 216; Biscari, 
Viaggio in Sicilia, p. 188.) 

The Capo Bianco, a conspicuous headland in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Heracleia, is evidently 
the one called by Strabo, in his description of the 
evasta of Sicily, the Heracleian promontory (vi. p. 
266), which he correctly reckons 20 miles distant 
from the port of Agrigentum, (LE. H. B.) 

HERACLEIA PERINTHUS, [Peeiurnvs.] 

HERACLELA, in Gallia Narbonensis. Pliny (iii.5) 
has preserved a tradition of a town named Heraclea, 
at the mouths of the Rhone; but he knew no more 
about it, and we can add nothing to what he knew. 
Ukert (Gallien, p. 418) has a few words on this 


Stephanus (s. ¢. ‘HpdxAeia) in his list of towns 
named Heracleia mentions one in Celtice, ‘The 
Maritime Itin., proceeding west from Forum Juli 
(Frejus), places “ Sambracitanus Plagia” 25 M. P. 
fromm Forum Jalii, and Heraclea Caceabaria 16 M.P. 
from the Sinus Sambracitanus, D'Anville follows 


Honore Bouche in placing Heracleia at S. Tropes; | 
but in order to do this he suppresses the number 25 | 
between Forum Julii and Sinus Sambracitanus, and | 


assumes that 16 is the whole distance between 


Forum Julii and Heracleia, This is a very bad way | 


of proceeding; for, unless he can prove some error in 
the MSS., be ought to assume that the distances 
along the coast are most correctly measured in the 
Itinerary, as they doubtless were. Walckenaer fixes 
Heracleia at the Pointe Cavalaire. 8. Tropez is 
within the Sinus Sambracitanus. A complete map 
of this coast is necessary for the purposes of compa- 
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rative geography. This Heracleia is one of the Greek 
towns on the south coast of France. [G. L.] 

HERACLELA (‘HpdwAein). IL. In Asia. 

HERACLEIA (‘HpdxAeia). 1. A town of Caria 
of uncertain site. (Strab, xiv. p. 658; Steph. B. a. v.) 
Ptolemy (v. 2. § 19) describes it by the addition xpds 
“AAGarg, (Comp. Plin. v.29 ; Suid. and Eudoe, s. v., 
where the town has the surname 'AA€d«n.) This 
town should not be confounded with the following. 

2. A town on the confines between Caria and lonia, 
which is generally described as wpbs Adtug, or # 
vmd Adruy, from its situation at the western foot of 
mount Latmus, on the Sinus Latmicus. It was a 
small place in the south-east of Miletus, and south- 
west of Amazon, and was sometimes designated 
siunpiy by the name Latmus. In its neighbourhood 
a cave was shown with the tomb of Endymion, 
(Seyiax, p. 39; Strab. xiv. p. 635; Prol. v. 2. § 9; 
Plin. v.31; Polyaen, vii, 23; Paus. v. 1. § 4; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod, iv. 57.) Ruins of this town still 
exist at the foot of mount Latmus on the borders of 
lake Bafli, which is probably a portion of the ancient 
Sinus Latmicus, formed by the deposits of the river 
Macander, (Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 239; 
Fellowes, Exc, in As. Min. p, 263, who, confounding 
the lake of Baffi with that of Mynus, considers the 
ruins of Heracleia to be those of Myus.) 

3. A town on the coast of Acolis, opposite to 
Hecatonnesi, This town and the neighbouring Cory- 
phantis are called villages of the Mytilenseans. 
(Strab. xiii, p. 607; Plin. v. $2, who speaks only of 
a Lleracleotes tractus ; Steph. I. a. v.) 

4. Surnamed Pontica, on the coast of Phrygia, 
in the country of the Mariandyni, was a colony of 
the Megarians, in conjunction with Janagracans 
from Boeotia, (Paus. v. 26. § 6; Justin. xvi, 3.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 542) erroneously calls the town a 
colony of Miletus. It was situated a few miles to 
) the north of the river Lycus, and had two ex- 
cellent barbours, the smaller of which was made 
artificially. (Xen. Anabd. vi. 2. § 1; Diod. xiv. 31; 
Arrian, Peripl. p. 15; Memnon, p. 52.) Owing to 
its excellent situation, the town sven rose to a high 
degree of prosperity, and not only reduced the Mari- 
audyni to subjection, but acquired the supremacy of 
several other Greek towns in its neighbourhood; so 
that, at the time of its highest prosperity, it ruled 
over the whole territory extending from the Sangarius 
in the west to the Parthenius in the east. A pro- 
tracted struggle between the aristocracy and the 
demos (Aristot, Polit. v. 5) at last obliged the inha- 
bitants to submit toa tyrannis. In the reign of 
Dionysius, one of these tyrants, who was married to 
a relation of Darius Codomannus, Heracleia reached 
the zenith of its prosperity. But this state of things 
did not last long ; for the rising power of the Bithynian 
princes, who tried to reduce that prosperous maritime 
city, and the arrival of the Galatians in Asia, who 
were instigated by the kings of Bithynia against 
Heracleia, deprived the tuwn gradually of a consider- 
able part of its territory. Still, however, it con- 
tinued to maintain a very prominent place among 
the Greek colonies in those parts, until, in the war of 
the Romans against Mithridates, it received its death 
, blow; for Aurelius Cotta plandered and partly de- 
| stroyed the town (Memnon, c. 54). It was afterwanis 
indeed restored, but remained a town of no im- 
| portance (“ oppidum,” Plin, vi. 1; comp, Strab. xii, 
|p. S43; Seylax, p. 34; Ptol. v. 1. § 7; Marcian, 

pp. 70, 73; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 748, ad 
| Nicund. Alex. 13; Eustath. ad Diongs. Per. 791). 
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Heracleia, which was the birthplace of Heraclides , 


Ponticus and his disciple Dionysius Metathemenns, 
still exists under the name of Herakie or Erekit. 
For the history of this important colony see Justin, 


xvi. 3—5; Volsherw, de Kebus Heraclene, Bran- | 


denburg, 18:33, 8vo. (Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. 
iii. pp. 113, ful.) 





COIN OF HERACLELA IN BITHYNTA, 


5. A town of ancertain site in Lydia, perhaps not 
far from Magnesia at the foot of mount Sipylas. 
From this town the magnet derived its naine of 
Heracteus lapis. (Steph. B. a.e.; Hesych. 8. 03 
Zeno». Prov. ii. 22. p. 90, ed. Leutsch.) (L. 8.] 

HERACLEIA (‘HpdwAea, Strab. xvi. p. 751; 
Plin. v. 20), a stnall town on the coxst of N, Syria 
to the N.of Laudicea-ad-Mare (Ladikiyéh). Pococke 
(Trav. vol. ii, pt. i, p. 194) has identitied it with 
Meinet Borja, the small town and half-ruined port 
from whieh salt and wheat are brought from Cyprus 
(comp. Chesnes, Evped. Euphrat, vol. t p. 453), 
and found, on the stuall flat point that makes out 
jntu the sea, several graves cut Inte the rock, some 
stone coffins, and pieces of marble pillars; to the N. 
he saw sone remains of piers built into the sea. of 
foundations of walls of large hewn stones, and signs 
of a strong building at the end of the pier. (Ritter, 
Erdkande, vol. xv. pt. ip. 99.) [E. B. J.) 

HERACLEIA PARTHTAE (‘HpdxAea, Strab. 
xi. p. 514). Strabo mentions a town of this naine, 
which he places, together with Apatmeia, in the di- 
rection of Rhagae, Nothing certain is known about 
it; but it has been conjectured by Forbizer that it 
is the same as a town of the sane name mentioned 
by Pliny, which was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and subse juent]y, when destroved, was named 
by Antiochus, Achais (vi. 16. s. PS). pyst 

HERACLEIUM (CHpdeAcor), 1. A town on 
the north coast of the Chersone-us Taurica; it was 
situated on the coast of the Palas Maeotis, near 
Parthenium, but its exact site is unknown. (Strab. 
xi. p. 494; Ptol iit. 6. § 4.) 

2. A promontory on the exst coast of the Euxine, 
south of cape Toretice, and 150 stadia north of the 
meuth of the river Achaeus. (Arrian, J’eripl. p, 
79.) 

3. A cape and tewn on the same coast of the 
EFuxine, 150stadia south of the mouth of the Achacus, 
(Arrian, Peripl. p. 78.) Pliny (vi. 5) mentions He 
racleium on this eeast as 70 miles distant from 
Sehustopelis: bat. although we have no means of as- 
certaining Whether this or the other Heracleium be 
Ineant. the distance renders it prebable that Pliny is 
speaking of the Heracleium south of the Achaens. 


HERACLEOPOLIS, 


6. The name of the arx of the town of Cacrm 59 
Caria, which was taken and destroved br Ib <> 
of Egvpt in his expedition aga:nst Asa Moe. 
' (Died. Sic. xx. 27.) 

7. A smal] town in the district Cyrrbestiva. 
tween mount Amanus and the Eaphrates: mar urs 
place the Parthian Pacorns was defeated br 2 


: Roman general Ventidins, (Strab. xvi. p751.) “Ls 
| HERACLEIUM (‘HpdxAeoy, Prol. ii 17. 6 6) 


/a place in Crete, which Strabo (x. pn 476. 444) 
calls the port of Cnossus, was situated, acruriac 
to the anonrmons caast-describer (Stadiase.). ts 
distance of 20 stadia from that city. The rate 

| Heracreta (Hpd«Aea, comp. Plin. iv. 20) ts soca 

, Mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium as the 172 
of the 23 Heracleias he enumerates. Altheogs te 
ecclesiastical notices make no mention of this pare 
as a bishop's see, yet there is found among th «> 
scriptions to the proceedings of the General Sem 
‘ Council held at Nicaea, along with other Cretar te 
lates, Theodoros, bishop of Heracleopolis. (Cie. 
Creta Sacr. vo). i. p. 254.) Mr. Pashler (Tee. 
vol. i, p. 263) has fixed the site at a little mekr 
hill to the W. of Kakvu-éros, There are renat 
of buildings, prohably of no earlier date that t 
| Venetian conquest, but the position agrees with te 
indications of the ancients, (EB. J.} 

HERACLEIUS, river. [Bruzs.] 

| HERACLEOPO'LIS MAGNA (‘HpaxAcous ria 
ueyadn or 7 ew, Prol. iv. 5. § 7: Sterh. Boat: 
Strab. xvii, pp. 789, 809, 812: Hercous Opal. 
Plin. v. 9. § 9, 11: Eth. "HpaxAcowoAires). vs 
‘the capital of the Nomeos Heraciestes in Mexs 
Egypt. It was situated at the entrance of the tart 
of the Froum (Nomos Arsinoites), on an Bani 
formed by the Nile, the Bahr Jusef, and a car. 
| After Memphis and Heliopolis it was protsbir te 
most important city south of the Thetaid, Wht 
in the eighth dynasty of kings Memphis ap perc? 
_ lost its pre-eminence, the Aegyptian monarchs jase! 
over, in the first mstance, to Heraclen tetize & 
was established at Thebes. The Lists of Manethe 
exhibit two dynasties of Heracleopolite kings. te 
ixth and xth, each containing nineteen names. Bat 
we know the appellation of the founder of them aicee, 
Achthees, a ferocions tyrant, who went mad and #3 
_ destroved by a crocodile. Centuries afterward the ct- 
‘neumon was worshipped at Heracleopolis, from ebrt 
‘we may infer that the hostility to the croced:ie mm 
‘handed down, (Agatharch. ap. Photnaa, p. 158. 
| R.; Aelian, Hist. An. x 47.) It is probable tt 
_under these dynasties commenced at least te 
great works which traditien connected with & 
“name of Moeris, and that the canal and temas ¢ 
the Arsinoite nome were their works. The He 
_racleote nome partook, indeed, of the exuberent fe- 
| tility of the Fyoum district, Under the Lower ex:et 
‘it formed part of the Roman prefecture of Ar»'a. 
(Not. Dign, Imp.) Its ruins: are inconsi'ero\; 
.the modern hamlet of Anasich covers a porno uf 
‘them. (Ritter, Erdbunde, vol. i. p. 789.) [W.R i? 

HEKACLEOPO'LIS PARVA (f wave or Ba 
KA¢ous wédus pixpd, Ptol. iv. 5. § 56: Jose:t. Sed 


4. A promontory and river on the same coast of Jud. iv. 11. § 5: Steph. B. a. ¢.; Heraciees Ie 


the Eaxine, between the rivers Phasis in the north 
and the Bathys in the south. (I’lin. vi. 4.) 


Anton. p. 152; Heraclium, Tad. Pest. & me 
tioned only in the later times of Egyptian bee. 


5. A promontory and port-town on the ecast of | It stond near Pelusium, in the Sethnste peor. 2°¢ 


Pontus, between Amisus and Polernonium, (Strab. xii. 
P. 548: Hpaxdecios &xpa; Pol. it. 3. $3: ‘HpaxAeous 
&xpor; Arrian, Peripl. p. 73: Apollon. Rhud. ii. 969). 
The modern name is Thernich. 


bevend the westernmost branch of the eta Heer 
it appears to have been sometimes deme 
Sethrum (Ze@por, Steph. B. a. r.), and regse! 8 
the capital of the nuine. It was alvat 22 ric 


HERACLEUSTIBUS., 


from Tanis. Its ruins are now covered by the lake 
Menzaleh, near whose western border it was pro- 
bably situated, (Champollion, L'Egypte, vol. ii. p. 130; 
D' Anville, Mém, sur [ Egypte, p.96.)  [W. B.D.) 
HERACLEUSTIBUS, the name of a station in 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, 11 M. P. from Apollonia. 
Tafel (de Viae Egnat. Part. Orient. p. 6) has con- 
jectured that it is equivalent to “HpaxAdous ori- 
6os. [E. B. J.J 
HERAEA (‘Hpala: Eth. ‘Hpaseds, ‘Hpaevs, in an 
ancient inseription "Hpfaotes; the territory ‘Hpada- 
tis), the most important Arcadian town on the 
Lower A]pheius, was situated near the frontiers of 
Elis, and on the high road from Arcadia to Olympia. 
It is said to have been founded by Heraceus, a son 
ef Lycaon, and to have been called originally Solo- 
gorgus. (Paus. viii. 26.§ 1; Steph. B. s. e. ‘Hpala.) 
At an early period the Heraeans concluded a treaty 
with the Eleians for mutux) protection and support 
for one hundred years; the original of which treaty, 
engraven on a bronze tablet in the old l’eloponne- 
sian dialect, was brought from Olympia by Gell, 
and is now in the Payne Knight collection in the 
British Maseum, This treaty is placed about the 
SOth Olympiad, or B. c. 580, since it belongs toa 
time when the Eleians exercised an undisputed su- 
premacy over the dependent districts of Pisatis and 
Tripbylia; and the Herseans consequently were 
anxious to avail themselves of their support. (For 
a copy of the inscription see Leake, J’eloponnesiaca, 
p. 1; Béekh, Jnser, no. 11, vol. i. p. 26.) Heraea 
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upon the spot, which Leake says has more flavour 
and bedy than almost any other he met with in the 
Morea. This wine was also celebrated in antiquity, 
and was said to make women fruitful. (Theophr, 
H. Pl. ix. 20; Athen. i. p. 31; Plin. xiv. 18. 5. 22; 
Aelian, V. //. xiii. 6.) 

Heraea wus favourably situated in several respects, 
Its territory was fertile, and it was situated, as we 
have already said, on the high road from Olympia 
into the interior of Arcadia. From the north of 
Arcadia a road led into the valley of the Alpheins, 
near Heraea; and two roads led into the Hereatis, 
one from Megalopolis, and the other from Measene 
and Phigalia, which joined the former close to the 
town. There was a bridge over the Alpheins close 
to Heraea, which Philip restored in B.c. 219. (Po- 
lyb.iv. 77,78.) The Heraeatis was separated from 
Pisatis by the river Erymanthns, and from the ter- 
ritory of Megalopolis by the river Buphagus. (Gell, 
itiner. of the Morea, p. 113; Leake, Morea, vol. 
ii. p. 91; Boblaye, Kecherches, dc. p. 159; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 363, seq.) 








{ COIN OF TERAEA, 


|} HERAEI MONTES (ré ‘Hpaia Spy), a group 


was, at that time, the chief village among eight | or range of mountains in Sicily, mentioned by 
others which lay scattered upon the banks of the | Diodorus (iv, 84), who describes in glowing colours 
Alpheius and its tributaries the Ladon and Ery- | the pleasant shaded valleys in which they abounded, 


manthus; but the inhabitants of these separate vil- 
inges were transferred to Heraea, and a city there 


was founded by the Spartan king Cleombrotus or | 


Cleonymus. (Strab, vill. p. 337.) In consequence 


ef their close connection with Sparta, the Heracans | 


incurred the hostility of the other Arcadians, who 
laid waste their territory in B.c. 370. (Xen. Heil. 
vi. 5.§22.) Ata later tine Heraea was a member 
of the Achaean League; and, as Elis was one of the 
chief places of the Actolian League, it is frequently 
mentioned in the contests between these two powers. 
(Polyb. ii. 54, iv. 77, seq.) It was afterwards in 
the hands of Philip, but it was restored to the 
Achaeans. (Liv, xxviii. 8, xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 34; Po. 


lyb. xviii. 25, 30.) Hersea is mentioned by Strabo | 


(viii. p. 388) as one of the deserted cities of Arca- 
dia; bot when it was visited by Pausanias, it was 


still a place of some importance. The latter writer | 


deseribes its temples, baths, plantations of myrtles 


and other trees along the banks of the Alpheius: | 


among its temples he mentions two sacred to Diony- 
sus, one to Pan, and another to Hera, of the latter of 
which only some ruins were left. (Paus. viii. 26. §§ 
1, 2. 

ed site of Hernea is fixed by its distance from 
the mouth of the Ladon, which, according to l’au- 
sanias, was 15 stadia. The same writer says that 
the greater part of the city lay upon a gently sloping 
hill, and the remainder upon the banks of the 
Alpheius. The remains of Heraea are visible on a 
hill west of the villxge of Aidani (St. John), 
bounded on either side by a ravine, ani sloping 
down towards the river. These ruins extend along 
the summit of the hill and the slope towards the 
river; but they are inconsideruble, and have for the 
incest part been cleared away in consequence of the 
fertity of the land. A sweetish red wine is grown 


, the rich forests with which they were covered, and 
| the abundance of wild fruits they produced. He 
gives no clue to their position, and they are not 
mentioned by any of the geographers in their de- 
scriptions of the island: but Vibius Sequester tells 
us (p. 8) that the river Chrysas had its source in 
the Heraean mountains; and this shows that they 
must have formed part of the range which occupies 
the whole north of Sicily, from the neighbourhood 
of Messana to that of Panormus. The natural 
beauties of this mountain tract accord well with the 
description of Diodorus, whence the name of Cale 
Acte, “the beautiful shore,” was given to the N. 
| coast of Sicily, which extends along the foot of the 
range ; and Fazeilo describes the fertility and plea- 
, santness of their southern slopes in terms which 
fully justify the rhetorical praises of Diodorus 
(Fazell. ix. 4. p. 385). The great contrast pre- 
, sented by the whole of this range of mountains, to 
the dry and bare calcareons hills of the centre and 
south of Sicily, can indeed leave no doubt as to 
their being those intended by that author. It is 
iinpossible, however, to fix the precise limits within 
which the term was applied. The lofty mass of 
the Monte Madiumia, tie Mons Nebrodes of the 
ancients, is in fact only a portion of the same 
chain, while on the E. the continuation of the range, 
| towards Messana and the promontory of Pelorus, 
| appears to have been designated as the Mons Nep- 
tunins, The central portion of the range, between 
Caronia and Traina, is still covered with an im- 
mense forest, now called the Bosco di Caronia: 
the highest summit of this group, Monte Sori, 
attains an elevation of nearly S000 feet above the 

sea. 
It is certainly erroneous to extend the name of 





| the Heraci Montes, as has been done by Cluver and 
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Parthey, not only to the mountains about Enna, : Sicily hoth by Pliny and Ptolemy : but after this a7 
but to the great caleareous hilly which extend from trace of it disappears, and the data for Namz ity jo 
thence to the SE. and fill up the greater part of | sion are sutticently vague. Vtolemy appears w 
the Valdi Noto. The natural characters ot that | place it between Agynum and Lexetini, bat the 
port of Sicily must always have been essentially other towns with which it is associated by Cicer and 
citferent from those of the mountainous region of Diodorus would point to a more northerly pesizia : 
the nerth. [E. H. B.] and Cluverius is probably right in placing it at Ve 
HERAEUM (‘Hpaiov: Kerauli), a town on the costa, a town about 10 miles NW. of So Fiicpe 
Thracian coast of the Propontis, a little to the east, dArgiro (Agyriuin), or rather at a place calhd Spr. 
of Bisanthe. (Herod. iv. 90; Steph. Boar.) In| dinga, about 2 miles W. of it, ina more elevared som 
sume of the Itineraries, the place is called Hiereum tion, and now uninhabited. (Plin. ii. 8. © 14: Pet 
or Hreon. L. S. i tii, 4. § 135 Chiver. Sic. p. 329.) (FH B.: 
HERAECUM. fContntucs, p. 685, » | HERCULA’NEUM (the form Herculanum ap 
HERA‘TEMIS (Hpdreus, Arrian, Jud. c.39), a! pears to be erroneous; in the passage of Cicero (ad 
canal in Persis, mentioned by Arrian as cut froin a | Att. vii, 3. § 1) generally cited in support of 2 
larger river at no great distance, This river was the true reading seems to be * Aecnlanurn:” se 
protably the Padargns mentioned in the same chap. Orell. ad luce. “HpdeAeov, Strab.; “HomovAassos, 
ter by the Greek historian, ‘Tbe canal terminated Dion Cass.; £th, Herculanensis: Erewaso\, a town 
at the sea; but we are not aware that any traces of of Campania, situated on the gulf called the Cre 
it now retain, unless the Ahore-esseré of D’An- « (the Bay of Naples), and at the foot of Mi. Vesuvias. 
ville’'s map represents it, which is posible, [V.] | The circumstances attending its discovery have rev- 
HERBANUM, a town of Etruria, the name of | dered its naine far more celebrated in modern tines 
which is found only in Pliny’s list of the towns in the than it ever was in antiquity, when it certainly never 
interior of that country. (Min. iit. 5. s. 8.) It has been | rose above the condition of a second-class town, It 
cenerally assumed, but entircly without authority, to | was, bowever, a place of great antiquity: its oricia 
be the place called Urbs Vetus by Paulas Diaconus | was ascribed by Greek tradition to Hercules, who was 
(iv. 33). a name which has been probably corrupted | supposed to have founded a small city on the spa, te 
into that of the madern city of Orcieto, The Urbi- | which he cave his own name. (Dionys. i. 44.) Heoee 
ventum of Procopius (Oupé.éevroy, B.G. ii. 20), | itiscalled by Ovid * Herculea urbe” (Met. xv. 711% 
which he describes as a strong fortress, very difficult | Bat this was doubtless a mere inference from the 
of access, is probably the saine place with the Urbs | name itself, and we have no account of any Gre 
Vetus of Paulus. OUreeto certainly occupies the | colony there in historical times, thouch it is pretaze 
site of an ancient Etruscan town, as is proved by that it must have received a considerable mixture af 
tombs and antiquities discovered there, and the name | least of a Greek population, frum the peignbumcing 
of Urbs Vetus could obviously not have been the cities of Neapolis or Cumae: and there is no dcoan 
original one; but the identification of Urbs Vetus of the extent to which Greek intluences bad perianed 
with [erbanum is mere conjecture. (Dennis, Etruria, , the manners and institations of its inbalitarts, 2 
vol. i. p. 526.) (E.H.B.J' | common with those of all this part of Camj;aca 
HERBESSUS. [Ennesses.] Straho’s account of its early history is confused: be 
HE'RBITA ( Ep6ira, Steph. B., Ptol.: Eth. "EpSi- | tells us it was at first occupied (as well as its neicd- 
taios, Herbitensis), a city of the interior of Sicily, | bour Pompeii) by Oscans, atterwards by Tyrrpecacs 
in the northern part of the island, and on the southern © and Pelasgians, and after this by the Samuites (+. 
shape of the Heraean mountains. It was a cityof the p, 247.) It is doubtful whether be here mrans tr 
Siculians, and is first mentioned about 445 Bc.when  Tyrrhenians the Etruscans, or rather uses tbe teu 
it was sublect to the rule of a prince, or despot, names of Tyrrhenians and Pelasci as heart 
naned Archomides, who co-operated with Ducetius, synonymous; but there seems no reason to douts the 
chiet af the Sieulivin foundins his new settlement at. fact that Herculaneum may have been at one uxe a 
Cale Acte. (Died. xi. 8.) (Canactr.) In nic. 403, | Pelasgic settlement, and that its popalation, peeveas 
it was besieged by Dionysius of Syracuse, but with- to its conquest by the Samnites, was partly of Pe. 
out eff-ct ; and several vears after we find it still lisgic and partly of Oscan extraction Its name, 
maintaining its independence against that monarch, | and the legends which connected it with Hercewses, 
Meanwhile Archonides. who was still ruler of the | may in this case have been orizinally Pelascic. acd 
city, proceeded to extend his power by founding the , subsequently adopted by the Greeks. It fell ixte 
cslony of Alaesa, on the north const of the island. | the hands of the Samnites in common with the m< 
(Died. xiv. 15, 16, 78.) 0 Diodorus tells us that the of Cainpania (Strab. f ¢.): and this is all that ve 
citizens of Alavsa, having snlsequently attained to know of its history previous to its passing under the 
great prosperity [Arvrsa], disdained to acknow- | Reman dominion. Nor have we any particular s- 
beige their descent trum so interior a city as Her- | count of the time at which this took place; tur the 
bits; bat the latter seeins to have been by no means | Herculaneum mentioned by Livy (x. 45) as hanrz 
an unimportant place. Its natne dues not again been taken by the consul Carvilins from the Samcce 
eceur in history, but Cicero cally it “honesta et co | in B.C. 293, must certainly be another town of the 
piosa civitas” (Verr. iti, 32); it had @ tertile and name situated in the interior of Samniam, theurh 
extensive territory, which was cultivated with great . we have no further clue to its position, Tbe or 
care, and produced abundance of corn: the inhabi- occasion on which it plays any part in history 3 
tants were diligent and active azriculturists (saimimi during the Social War, when it took Rp arms asain 
aratores), and a quiet, frugal race. They, huwever, the Romans, but was besieged and taken by F. Lies, 
suffered severely froin the exactions of Verres; so supported by a Hirpinian legion under Minaties 
that the number of the cultivators (aratores) was Mavins. (Vell. Pat. ii. 16.) It has been sapp=ed 
aced from 257 to 120, and their territory ren- that a bedy of Rotnan colonists was afterwaris 6! 
almost desolate. (Cie. Verr. iii, 18, 32—34, blished there by Sulla (Zumpt, de Cul. p. 259}, inst 
ta is still mentioned ainong the towus of | there is no proof of this, It seems, buwerer, to Larr 
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been certainly a place of some importance at this | Neapolis and Pompeii, and at the foot of Vesuvius, 
time: it enjoyed the rights of a municipium and ap- | its exact site remained long unknown; it was placed 
pears to have been well fortified, whence Strabo calls | by Cluverius at Torre del Greco, nearly two miles 
it a fortress (ppovploy): he describes it as enjoying too far tothe E. (Cluver, /tal. p. 1154.) But in 
a peculiarly healthy situation, an advantage which | 1738 the remains of the theatre were accidentally 
it owed to its slightly elevated position, on a pro- | discovered in sinking a well, in the village of Nesina; 
jecting headland. (Strab. v. p. 246.) The historian | and excavations, being from this time systematically 
Sivenna also, in a fragment preserved by Nonius | carried on, have brought to light a considerable por- 
(iii. p. 207. #0. Flavius), describes it as situated | tion of the ancient city, including the Furum, with 
on elevated ground between two rivers. Its ports | two adjacent-temples and a Basilica. Unfortu- 
also were atnong the best on this line of coast. | nately, the circumstance that the ground above the 
(Dionys. i. 44.) It is probable that, when the shores | site of the buried city is almost wholly occupied by 
of the beautiful bay of Naples became so much | the large and populous villages of Resina and Portici 
frequented by the Romans, many of them would have | has thrown great difficulties in the way of these ex- 


settled at Herculaneum, or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and its municipal opulence is sufficiently 
proved by the results of recent discoveries; but 
though its name is mentioned by Mela and Florus, 
as well as by Pliny, among the cities of the coast of 
Campania, it is evident that it never rose to a par 
with the more flourishing and splendid cities of that 
wealthy region. (Mela, ii. 4. § 9; Flor. i. 16. § 6; 
Plin. iit. 5.5.9.) It is important to bear this in 
mind in estimating the value of the discoveries which 
have been made upon the site. 

In the reign of Nero (4. p. 63) Herculaneum 
suffered severely from an earthquake, which laid 
great part of the city in ruins, and seriously damaged 
the buildings that remained standing. (Senec. NV. 
Qu, vi. 1.) This was the same earthquake which 
nearly destroyed Pompeii, though it is referred by 
Tacitus to the preceding year. 
Sixteen years later, in the reign of Titus (a. p. 79), 
a still more serious calamity befell both cities at 
once, the metnorable eruption of Vesuvius in that 
year having buried them both under the vast accu- 
mutations of ashes, cinders, and volcanic sand poured 
furth by that mountain. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 24.) 
Herculaneum, from its position at the very foot of 
the mountain, would naturally be the first to suffer; 
and this is evident from the celebrated letter of the 
younger Pliny describing the catastrophe, which does 
not however mention either Herculaneum or Pompeii 
by name. (Plin. Fp. vi. 16,20.) But Retina, where 
the elder Pliny first attempted to land, but was pre- 
vented by the vivlence of the eruption, was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the former city. 
close proximity to Vesuvius was also the cause that 
the bed of ejected materials under which Hereu- 
laneum was buried assumed a more compact and 
solid form than that which covered Pompeii, though 
it is a mistake to suppose, as has been stated by 
many writers, that the former city was overwhelined 
by a stream of lava, The substance with which it 
is covered is only a kind of volcanic tuff, formed of 


accumulated sand and ashes, bat partially conso- | 


lidated by the agency of water, which is often poured 
out in large quantities during volcanic eruptions. 
(Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 222, 2ud edit.) The 


destruction of the unfortunate city was so complete | 


that no attempt could be made to restore or rebuild 
it: but it appears that a small population gradually 
settled once snore upon the site where it was buried, 
and hence we again meet with the name of Hercu- 
Laneum in the Itineraries of the 4th century. (7 ad. 
‘eut.) This later settlement is supposed to have 
been again destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvins in 
A. p. 472; and no trace is subsequently found of the 
name, 
Though the position of Herculaneum was clearly 
fixed by the ancient authorities on the coast between 


(Ann. xv. 22.) / 


Its | 


eavations, which have been carried on wholly by 
subterranean galleries; and even the portions thus 
explored have been for the most part filled up again 
with earth and rubbish, after they had been examined, 
and the portable objects found carried off. The con 

sequence is, that while the works of art discovered 
here far exceed in value and interest those found at 
Pompeii, and the bronze statues especially form 
some of the choicest ornaments of the Museam at 
Naples, the remains of the city itself possess com- 
paratively little interest. The only portion that re- 
mains accessible is the theatre, a noble edifice, built 
of solid stone, in a very maasive style; it has 18 cuned, 
or rows of seats, and is calculated to have been ca- 
pable of containing 8000 persons. Fragments dis- 
covered in it prove that it was adorned with eques- 
trian statues of bronze, as well as with two chariots 
or bigae in gilt bronze; and several statues both in 
| bronze and marble have been extracted from it. For 
this splendid edifice, as we learn from an inscription 
over the entrance, the citizens of Herculaneum were 
indebted to the munificence of a private individual, 
L, Annius Mammianus Rufus: the date of its erection 
is unknown; but it could not have been earlier than 
the period of the Roman empire, and the building had 
consequently existed but a short time previous to its 
destruction. From the theatre a hand-ome street, 
36 feet in breadth, and bordered on both sides by 
| porticoes, led to a large open space or forum, on the 
| N. side of which stood a Basilica of a noble style of 
j architecture, An inscription informs us that this 
| was erected at his own cost by M. Nonius Balbus, 





| praetor and proconsul, who at the same time re- 
built the gates and walls of the city. No part of 
these has as yet been discovered, and the plan and 
extentof the ancieut city therefore remain almost 
unknown. Not far from the Basilica were discovered 
two temples, one of which, as we learn from an in- 
scription, was dedicated to the Mother of the Gods 
(Mater Deum), and had been restored by Vespasian 
after the earthquake of a.p. 63. Another small 
temple, at a short distance from the theatre, appa- 
/ rently dedicated to Hercules, was remarkable for 
the number and beauty of the paintings with which 
the wails were adorned, and which have been from 
thence transported to the Museum at Naples. At 
some distance from these buildings, towards the W., 
and on the opposite side of a stall ravine or water- 
course, was found a villa or private house of a most 
! 
| 


sumptuous description; and it was from bence that 
many of the mest beautiful statues which now adorn 
the Neapolitan Museum were extracted. Still more 
interest was at first excited by the discovery in one 
of the rooms of this villa of a small library or cabi- 
| net of MSS. on rolls of papyrus, which, though 
charred and blackened so as to be converted into a 
| ewbstance reseinbling charcoal, were found to be 
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still legible. 
we should here recover soiwe of the lost literary 
treasures of antiyuity have been signally disap- 


pointed, the works discovered being principally | 


treatises on the Epicurean philosophy of very little 
interest, 


A full account of the early excavations and dis- | 
coveries at Herenlanenin will be found in Venuti | 


(Prime Scocerte di Mreolano, Ato. Roma, 1748), and 


in the more recent work of lorie (Notizie sugli Scart: 
The works of art 
aml other monuments discovered on the site, are | 
fiyured and described in the tagnificent werk of | 


di Ercolano, 8vo, Naples, 1827). 





Le Antichita di Ercolane, in 8 vols. folie, published - 


at Naples, from 1757 to 1792. 
are given by Mommsen (dnaser. Regn, Neap, pp. 122 


—127); and an account of the papyri will be found | 
prefixed to the work entitled Herculanensium Volu- | 
minwn quae supersunt, of which only two volumes | 
A sine | 
mary account of the general results will be found in| 
Komanelli ( Viaggio ad Ercolana, 8vo, Naples, 1811), - 


have been published, in 1793 and 1809. 


and in Murray's Mandhook for Southern Maly. Ut 
ix much to be regretted that the superior facilities 
afforded by Ponpeit have for tnany years cansed 
Hereulanentn to be almost wholly neglected : even 
the excavations previously earrie] on were conducted 
without systern, and no regnilar plans were ever taken 
of the edifices and portions of the city then explored. 

The madern village of Restna, which new covers 
a large part of the ruins of Herculaneum, has 
evidently retained the name of Retina, a place 
mentioned only in the letter of Pliny describing the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in Aop. 79. (Plin, 2p. 
vi. 16.) It appears to have been a naval station, 
where a beady of troops belonging to the fleet at 
Misentin (Chissiarii) were at that tine posted, who 


applied in great terror to Pliny to extricate them | 


from their perilous position. ence, it is clear that 
it rnust have been close te the sea. coast, and probably 
served as the port of Hereulaneum, The exact 


The inseriptions | 
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But the hopes at first entertained that! which guard the entrance of the Mediterrayea 


(Mare Internum, &c.) at the E. extremity of the 
Straits of Gibraltar [Gaprraxtm Frrteom): d 
which the one on the N. or European side was cued 
Caure, that on the S. or African side AByLa Ba 
this simple statement is far from containing 2 sa 
ficient account of the meaning attached to the mre 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

Its origin goes back into the legendary pete, 
and we are here again involved in the oft-necurmac 
diffcuity as to whether the lecend was founded aa 
certain amount of knowledge, or whether, the lecend 
being purely imaginary at first, a positive sence was 
civen to it as geographical discovery advanced. ht 
should be borne in mind that cofanes, as well as 


_altara, were erected to mark the furthest pones 


‘ 





position of this cannot now be treed, for the whole of » 
this tine of coast has undergone een-iderable siterattions 


from voleanie aetion. 
on Which the ancient city Was sitiated ts said to he 


‘The jeetirt of the promontory | 


G5 feet within the present line of ceetst; and the | 
“in epinion as te where the Pillars were to be soncit. 
We learn trom Columella (A. Ax. 135) that Her- | 


dithrence at other poltuts is much more considerable. 


cidanetin possessed salt-works, whieh he catls * Sa- 
linae Hereuleae.” on the coast to the E,, immediately 
adding the territery of Pompei The Tabula 


tuarks a station, which it eal. © Oplontis,” hetween 
Herculaneum and Pormpen. 6 miles from the former 


town: but the name, which ts otherwise unknown, 
is probably corrupt. (BE. 1. B.] 
HERCULEUM FRETUM. (Ganrraxca Fre- 
TUM. 
HE'RCULIS ARENAER (ai tot SHpawdéous 


@ives), a range of sand-hills in the NW, of Cyre- | 
naica, behind Hesperides, containing the seurce of. 


the river Lathon, (ito iv. 4. $88. 10.) Ther 


furtn the N. part of the Jehel Barkwh, its S. part! 


being the Venrt M. of Prolerv, LPS] 


HE RCULIS COLUMNAE (at “HoaxAeous a7. | 
Aai, ai ‘HoaxAeior atida, Strib. &e.: 'HoewAens | 


otd\a’, "Hpaxdeos nioves, Pind: 


Herculeae Co- | 


lunar, Meh, Pin, &e.: Hereulis Speenlae, Flor. | 
iv. 2: also simply SryAaeand Colurmnac: the Mllars | 


of Hercules). is & naine comuouly understead now, 
as it was ceneraliy among the ancients, in one par- 
“lar sense, namely, as denoting the twin rocks 


reached by conquerors and discoverers [ ALEXAS De 
Arat}; and hence, in connection with the mrthical 
expedition of Hercules to the extreme west, sat 
memorials would be soucht. In accordance wrb 
this view, we find Pillars of Hercules mentioned m 
other distant regions ot the earth to which Herciues 
was supposed to have penetrated, namely, im the \. 
of Gerinany, and the W. extremity of Gank (Ta. 
Germ, 3,34; Seymn. Ch, USS: Serv. ad Wirg. An 


| xi, 262, where we have a parallel case in “tthe Pu- 


lars of Proteus” for the borders of Exvpt.)  Ocber 


examples are mentioned in the interesting disnswen 
| en this use of colamns by Strabo (iii, pp. LTO. 271) 


But there was also another reason to look fer celurms 
in those regions; for Aeschylus tells us of the + Pu 


Jar of Heaven and Earth,” that is, the pillar whick, 


resting on earth, supperted the vault of heaven, «xd 
which was upborne by Atlas (Prom. 349, 4281 
That the Piilars of Hercules were identified bv some 
with those of Atlas is proved by the fact that ti 
former are also called the Pillars of Kromog and at 
Briareus, deities, hike Atlas, of the Titan me. 
(Anstot. ap. Aclian, V. 7. v. 3; Hesvch. 2 2. Bes. 
péw oryda; Eustath. ad Dion, Per. 561; Seba 
Apoll, Rhod. i. 165: the Scholiast to Pindar, New 
iit. 37, calls them the Pillars of Aezacon, which is 
another naine of Briareus; and elsewhere Brearros 
himself is called Hercules, Zenob, Pror. Cent. r. 48.) 

But when the ancient writers began to invest-care 
the matter more closely, they were greatly dirced 


tchat they were, and triy they were called by tne 
name of Hercules, 
1. The name is not found in Hemer, althocch the 


(manner in which he speaks of Ulysses’s pasace 


out of the sea into the ocean and back again, sense 
to imply that he had some knowledge of the Strairs, 

The earliest distinct mention of the Pillars & 
Hercules in Greek poetry is by Pindar, wha mer 
than once names them as the peint te wbich the 
fame of his heroes reached, but beyond whrbh m 
inertal coukl advance, whether he were win~e of 
foolish; and in one passage he speaks of Gades ta 
the same terms, thus evidently regarding the tre 
positions as closely connected. (Pind. ef gi, Po. 
Vem. iit. 35, iv. 112, Jethm. iv. 20.) Heroedotes, 
whese knowledge was derived from the records 
Phoenician navization, speaks of the Pillars ecch 
yertect familiarity, as of a well-known pesrtion, asd 
the tenour of his remarks on those rezions lear 
little, if any donbt, that he placed them at the Senuts. 
(Herod. iv, 42, 181, 185.) Sevlax assigres ty them 
the same position, at the mouth of the Mediterranan. 


vand near Gades., He places them at the distance 
a das’s journey from one another, and di-tingsibss 
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between the Columns in Europe and the Columns | 


in Libya, using the plural by a kind of attraction, 
fur, when be describes them more particularly, he 
speaks of each in the singular. (Sevlax, pp. 1, 51, 
ed. Hudson; pp. 1, 120, 126, ed. Gronov,) From 


these testimonies, as well as from the numerous | 


allusions of other writers, it appears that the common 
opinion bad become pretty well established from the 
time of Herodotus, (Comp. Polyb. iii. 35; Diod, Sic, 
iv. 18; Dion. Per. 64, 454, and Eustath. ad loc.; 
Pulaeph. 52; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. v. 1, 5, &c.) 


The same thing is evident from numerous passages | 


ef Strabo, who, in the course of a very interesting 
discussion on the whole subject, accounts for the 
various positions assigned to the Pillars as follows 
(iti. pp. 169—172). An oracle had commanded the 
Tyrians to found a colony at the Pillars of Hercules. 
The settlers sent ont for this purpose, on arriving at 
the Straits, thought they had reached the term both 
ef the inhabited world, and of the expedition of 
Hercules; and, taking the rocks of Calpe and Abyla 
for the Pillars of which they were in search, they 
landed at a spot within the Straits, where stood. in 
Strabo's time, the city of the Exitani [Saxrraxom ]; 
but, finding the sacrifices inauspicious, they returned. 
Another party, sent out some time afterwards, pro- 
ceeded 1500 stadia beyond the Straits, as far as an 
island sacred to Hercules, opposite to the spot on the 
Iberian coast where the city of Oxona afterwards 
stood; but, again finding the sacrifices inauspicious, 
these also retarned home. A third attempt had for 
its result the foundation of Gapes, Hence it came 
te pass that some sought the Pillars in the headlands 
of the Straits, others at Gades, and others at some 
place even beyond Gades in the Ocean. The general 
opinion was in favour of Calpe and Abyla; but some, 
‘among whorm was Artemidorus, took the Pillars to 
be the small islands near each, of which one was 
called the /sland af Hera, by which he seems to 
mean the islands off C. Trafalgar, the ancient Ju- 
nonis Prom., which headland the authors of this 
opinion seem to have confounded with Calpe. (Comp. 
the Note to Groskurd’s translation, 1c.) Some even 
transferred the celebrated rocks called Planetae and 
Symplevades to the Straits, and identified them with 
the Pillars of Hercules. Scymnus Chius, who, like 
Artemidorus, took the Pillars for islands, places them 
far within the Straits, at MAENACA, near the city of 
the Exitani, above mentioned. (Vv. 142—145). 
2. As to what the pillars were believed to be, 
Strabo also gives some interesting information, Some 
teok them for rocky headlands, others for islands; 
the former rising up from the iand, the latter out of 
the sea, like gigantic columns. But others, regard- 
ing the custom previously referred to, or even taking 
the word orjAai literally, looked for cities, or arti- 
ficial mounds, or columns, or statues, erected either 
by Hercules himself, to mark the term of his con- 
quests, or dedicated by Phoenician navigators to this 
their tutelary deity, to record the extent of their 
discoveries, (Comp. Hesych. #0. orfAas Biorduous.) 
This literal interpretation, he tells us, prevailed 
nmong the Iberians and Libyans, who denied that 
there was anything at the Straits resembling columns, 
bat pointed out, as the Pillars of Hercules, the 
bronze columns in the temple of the god at Gades, 
em which the expenses of building the temple were 
inecribed. He adds that this opinion was held by 
Joseidenius, in opposition to the Greeks in general, 
who considered the pillars to mean promontortes. 
Strabo's refutation of this opinion is an interesting 
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effort of ancient criticism. (Comp. Strab. i. pp. 21, 
32, 47, 49, 51, 52, 56, 58, 64, ii. pp. 67, 68, 71, 
78, 79, 84, 86, 89, 90, 93, 101, 105, 108, &e. &e.) 
Not only the nature, but also the number, of the 
Pillars was disputed; the common opinion making 
them two, while others gave the number as one, or 
three, or four. (Hesych. lL. ¢.) 

3. The true reason of the name must be sought 
for in the fact that Melcarth, whom the Greeks 
identified with Heracles, was the tutelary god of the 
Phoenicians, as well as in the Greek legends respect - 
‘ing Hercules; how far those legends originated in 
| the Phoenician worship, this is not the place to in- 
quire. The view generally taken by the Greeks may 
be collected from the passages of Strabo jnst quoted. 
But the later writers sought for an interpretation 
from their physical views of the legends of Hercules. 
One story was that he tore asunder the rocks which 
had before entirely divided the Mediterranean Sea 
from the ocean, (Mela, i. 5. § 3, ii. 6. § 6.) Pliny 
assigns both reasons (iii. prooem. “ Abila Africae, 
Europae Calpe, laborum Herculis meta: quam ob 
causam indigenae columnas ejus Dei vocant, cre- 
duntque perfossas exclusa antea admisisse maria, et 
rerum naturae mutasse faciem.”) The interesting 
speculations of the ancients, respecting the physical 
changes resulting from the supposed disription, es- 
pecially the opinion, discussed by Strabo, that the 
Mediterranean had previously been connected with 
the Red Sea, and that the Jsthmus of Suet was 
formed by the lowering of the Mediterranean through 
its new outlet, belong rather to other places in this 
work [Eryrumarum Mare, Mane Interxum]: 
but it may be worth while to point out here that 
Mela (2 c.) indicates just the opposite opinion, 
namely, that the Mediterranean was elevated by the 
influx of the Atlantic; and the same idea is conveyed 
by Pliny’s phrase of “ admisisse maria.” Another 
legend was that Hercules forced the two rocks into 
temporary union to make a bridge for the safe con- 
verance of the herds of Geryon to Libya (Avien. Ora 
Marit. 326); and another, that he narrowed the 
Strait, so as to shut out the sea-monsters which had 
previously made their way in from the Ocean and 
infested the Mediterranean (Diod. Sic. iv. 18). It 
only remains to notice that one of the principal 
parallels of latitude, by which Eratosthenes and 
other ancient geographers divided the earth into 
«Aluara, was drawn through the Pillurs, passing 
also through the Straits of Messina, Athens, Rhedes, 
and the Taurus, to Thinae. (Strab. ii. pp. 67, 68, 
79, &e. &e.; Schwartz, Diss. de Columnia Her. 
culis, Altorf, 1749, 4to; Gosselin, Rech. eur la Geogr. 
Syst. des Anc. tome iv. pp. 1—10, Paris, 1813; 
Humboldt, Aritische Untersuchungen, vol. i. pp. 451, 
foll.; Ukert, vol. ii, pp. 248, b. foll.) [P. 8.) 

HE'RCULIS INSULA. [Cartrnaco Nova; 
Oxona). 

HE’KRCULISLIBURNI PORTUS [Lrerexr.] 

HE’RCULIS MONOECE PORTUs. [Moxox- 
cus.) 
| HE’RCULIS PORTUS. 1. A small port on 
‘the coast of Etruria, on the &, side of the promon- 
| tory of Monte Argentaro. [ ARGENTAMIUS Mona. } 

2. (6 'HpexdAous Aishy, Strab, vi. p. 256; Portus 
Hereulis, Plin. iii. 5. s. 10), a port on the W. coast 
of Bruttium, placed by Pliny between Hipponium and 

'the mouth of the Metaurus. Strabo tells us that it 
| was between Hipponium and the Portus Herculis that 
| the coast began to curve round towards the Sicilian 
| Strait. Hence, it is probable that the name was 
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given to the port of Tropca, which is close to the 


headland called Capo Vaticano, where the coast. 


actually begins to trend to the S., and mast always 
have been of imiportance as a port. 
naine of Tropéa seems to point to a Roman origin, 
but is-net found in any ancient writer. 

3. CHpaxeous Aqui, Viol. iii, 3. $3), a port on 
the south coast of Sardinia, between Sulei and 
Nora, mentioned only by Prolemy, is, in all proba- 
bility, the ene now known as Porto di Malfatano, 
(De la Mavinora, Voyage eu Sardargne, vol. te pe 
394.) LE. 1. B.J 

HE’RCULIS PROMONTORIUM (10 'Hodkarcsor, 
Strab. vi p. 259), a promontory of Beutiinm, which 
is regarded by Strabo as the extrene 8, point of that 
country, and consequently of all Italy, It is now 
called Cape Sparticeata, and is, in fact, the SE. 
point of the great headland forming the extremity 
of Bruttinm, as Cape Leucopetra (Capo del! Arm) 
is the SW. Hence. Strabo is perfectly correct in 
saving that, immediately atter doubling the Her- 


enlean Promontury, the course of a vovacer would | 


lie to the NEL Ut is, however, in just the same 
latitude as Leucopetra, Which was more commoenty 
regarded by the ancients as the extreme point of the 
Italian peninstla, ite EB.) 
HE RCULIS PROMONTORTUM CHpaxdcous 
Bxpor: C. Mogador), a promotitory on the W. coast 
of Mauretania, half a decree S, of the mouth of the 


river Plath. (Ptol iv. 1. § 4.) [P. 8.J 


HE RCULIS SILVA, a forest of Gerinany, men- | 


tioned only by Tacitus (Ann. ii, 12) as situated on 
the east of the river Visuryis. whence oder writers 
identity it with the Suutedyebirge, on the west of the 
town of Minden, {L. S.] 
HE RCULIS TEMPLUM. [Gapes. ] 
HERCUNIATAE or HERCUNIATES (CEpxov- 
yiarai), atrite in Pannonia, ocenpying the district 
between the Dannhiu~ and lake el-a. (Pin i. 28; 
Ptol ii. 16. $3.) Their name is believed to indicate 
that they were a Celio people. [L. 3.) 
HERCYNA.  [Bororis. p 412, b) 
HERCY NIA SILVA (/bereynius Saftus, Livy. 


The modern | 


HERIUS. 


Germanr, that is, from the sources of the Dumle 
Transyivania, comprising the Schwarrwald. tie- 
wald, Spessart, Ridn, Thinager Wakl the Hes 
mountain (which seems to have retained a trex ¢ 
the ancient name). Rauhe Alp, Steigerwakd. and de 


_Fiehtel-, Erz-, and Riesengebinge. At a later pera 
“when the mountains of Germany had become toe 


known to the Romans, the name Hererma Suc == 
applied to the more limited range of mountam «- 


vtending around Dulermia, and extemling thozn 


Moravia into Hungary. (Tac. Germ. 28, 0; Ta 
iv. 25,28.) Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 7) appiies the ome 
only to the range connecting the Sudetes with tik (s- 
patinan mountains, Caesar (Bot. vi 26. foil) ons 


.& full account of some of the more interesting amemas 


that were found in those extensive forests. Atti 
time when they became better known, the spear 
parts of the inountain cliainu were designate, fy 
separate names, as Abnoba, Rauraci Montes, dim 
Montes, Bucenis Silca, Melibocus, Sadeti Mowe. 
Gabreta Silra, Asciburgius Mona, and Sarecta 
Montes, The name Herevisia, which some rere: 
(as a name of Celtic oncin, is probably cunpeted 
‘with the old German Mart, Mord, and Harz azm- 
| fving a woxdy mountain. fL. 8} 
HERDO'NEA (‘Ep3wvia, Ptol.: Ordena}. aca 
the interior of Apulia, situated on the beancd of a 
Appian Way which led froin Canusium, bt Ey 
Tuticns, to Beneventam. It was distant 26 1. mus 
from Canusium and 19 from Aecae (Troja}. (i. 
Ant. p. 116; Tab. Peut.; Strab, vi. p. 283, wher we 
/name is corruptly written in ail the MSS an « 
editions Kep3avia.) Herdonea is remarkalee a Be 
man history for having witnessed the deteat ¢ tm 
different Roman armies by Hannilal at an intern ¢ 
ouly 2 vears: the one in B.c. 212, under the preie 
Cn. Fulvius Flaccus ; the other in pic. 210, wie 
the proconsul Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, (Lis, 07. 
21, xxvii, L.) After the second of these cetor. 
Hannibal, having no contidence in the fideiy 4 
Herdonea (which was one of the places that ol 
joined the Carthaginians after the batule of Carmae\ 
destroved the city, and transferred all it inbattas 








B4; Mereyninn pose, Vin. iv, 283 “Eoxuvla ban, | to Metapontuin and Thur. It must have bev 6 
‘Eoxtrioy opos, “Epxtvios dpyues, ta ‘Epauma), a | seynently rebuilt, but appears never te bare net 
range of mouutaizs in Germany, the extent and [again into a place of importance, Silius Isr 


situation of which are described very ditferentiy by 
the writers of diferent aves, Some of the earlier 
authors place the Herevnian forest near the Pyrenees 
(Schok. ad dionys, Perig. 286). while others assian 
Tita place near the northern ocean (Diod. v. 21; 
Eustath. ad don, Perieg, 233: Senee. Med, 712) 
or iu the country af the Celts CSchol, ad Apollon. 
Rhod. iw. GAN). The earliest mention of it occurs 
in Aristotle (Meteor. i, 13: “Apxtria don), who 
speaks of it generally as a mince of mountains tn the 
north ef Hurape: beat the fiest anthor that affurds 
any more detailed infurmation is Julius Caesar CB. G, 
vi. 24, 25%. ascording to whem its breadth was nine 
days’ journey aml its length nixty. It commenved 
ou the frontiers of the TD-lvetii, Nemetes, and Rau- 


syeaks of it as an obscure and desertel place (= 
568); and though its existence as onecf the mane 
towns of central Apulia is attested by the re 
graphers and itineraries (Plin. iii, D1. s. 16; Po 
}iii, 1. $72; Stra. 2 c.). its name is never ae 
mentioned in history, It appears however to 2t 
survived till the middle ages, and was Gaullr & 
straved by the Saracens, a 
The ruins of the ancient city, whieh are deen 
as extensive and indicating a place of impertec. 
are sull visible on the sunmut of a slight bila s* 
distance to the seuth of the medern CUrdend, 4 a 
| croup of houses between Boris and Cernig, © 
othe high read from Naples to Otranto.  Lhes = 
deserited by Mela (Peregrinaz. per la Bape 





raci, atl extending in an eastern direction parallel top. 44). and by Romanelli (vol. ii. p. 258). 


the Danube reached the country of the Duct and 


Anartes: it then turned northward, teversing the 
countries of many nations, He theretore makes the 


thouutaius commence on the east bauk of the Rhine, : 


amd leaves its eastern termination uudefined. On 
the whale, Pomponins Mela Gil. 3) and Straba (iv, 
292) scree with this deseripuon, accornting te 


which the Hereynia Silva would be a general name _ 


The naine of Herdonea is various]y corrupted a 
’ Erdenias (/tin Ant. P- 116), Serdonis (/ta. Heer. 
p. 610), Ardona (Lid. Colum, p. 260): sod thers 
little doubt that the AnDoNneAg mention ty Lt 
(xxiv. 20), where Fabius established las 12° 
quarters in Bc. 214, is only a carrupien & 
sain’ vame, [b 8. Bi 
HE'RIUS ("Hpwos). Ptolemy (i. 8. $1) pe 


for almost all the mountains of Southern and Central , Herius om the coast of Gallia Lagéanenss bin? 
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HERMAEUM, 


the Brivates Portus and the Vindana or Vidana 
Portus. Ptolemy's latitude of the mouth of the 
Herius (49}°) makes it nearly as far north as the 
outlet of the Seine. D’Anviile [Dunetix] supposes 
the Herins to be the Vilaine, the first large river 
north of the Loire. He adds (Notice, gc., Herius 
Fluv.) that the passage of the Vilaine between 
Roche- Bernard and the mouth of the river is now 


called Treig-dier, and that we may readily believe | 


Treig-hier to be a corruption of Trajectum Herii. 
This may be so; or Treig-hier may be the old Celtic 
name. Some geographers assume the Herius to be 
the small river Awray north of the Vilaine ; but this 
is only a guess like the other. {G. L.] 
HERMAEUM PROM. (‘Epuala &xpa, Ptol. iii. 
17. § 3), a point on the S. coast of Crete, which has 
been identified with Jonta Trividi. (Hick, Kreta, 
vol. 1. P- 388.) [E. B. J.) 
HERMAEUM PROM. (‘Epyaota Gxpa). 1. A 
headland on the coast of Marmarica, between Phoe- 


meas and Paraetonium, (Ptol. iv. 5. § 7; Stadi- 
arm, p. 437). 2. In Africa Propria. | Mercvnn 
Prom. [P. SJ 


HERMINIUS MONS (17d Spos ‘Epuinor: Sierra 
de ja Katrella), a mountain range of Lusitania, 5. of 
the river Durius ( Douro), a position of some impor- 
tance in Cuesar’s campaign iu Lusitania. (Dion Cass, 
sxavii. 52; Hirt. Bell. Alex. 48; Suet. Caes. 54.) 
In the middle ages it was still called Hermeno and 
Arminna (Resendius, Antig. Lusit. p. 58; Link, 
Reise durch Portugall, vol. ii. p. 142; Flores, 
Esp. S. vol. xiii. p. 166; Ukert, vol. ii, pt. bp. 
277). (P. S.] 
HERMIONE or HERMION (‘Eppuden, Herod., 
Xen., Strab.; "Epysdv, Eorip. dere. Fur. 615; 
Polyb, ii. 52; “Eppiwv, Scylax, p. 20: Eth. "Eppi- 
erevs; fern. “Epyiovls: Adj, “Eppsovixds, Herinio- 
neus, Hermionius, Hermionicus: the territory ‘Epui- 
ovis), a town at the southern extremity of Argolis, 
in the wider use of this term, but an independent 
city during the flourishing period of Grecian history, 
and possessing a territory named Hermionis. The 
wa between the southern coast of Argolis and the 
island of Hydrea was called after it the Hermront- 
cvs Sinus (‘Epusovinds xdawos, Strab. viii, p. 335), 
which was regarded as distinct from the Argolic and 
Saronic gulfs. 

Herntione was founded by the Dryopes, who are 
said to have been driven out of their original abodes 
eo Mount Oeta and its adjacent valleys by Heracles, 
aid to have settled in the Peloponnesus, where their 
three chief towns were Hermione, Asine, and Efon, 
(Herod. viii. 43.47; Diod. iv. 37.) Hermione is 
mentioned by Homer along with its kindred city 


Asine. (Hom. /1 ii, 560.) Asine and Ejon were | 


couquered at an early period by the Dorians, but 
Hermione continued to exist as an independent Dry- 
vpian state long afterwards. Hermione appears to 
have been the most important of the Dryopian towns, 
and to have been in possession at one tine of a larger 
portion of the adjacent coast, as well as of several 
of the neighbouring islands. Strabo, following an- 
cient authorities, places the promontory Scyllseum 
in Hermionis (Strab. vii. p. 373), and the Hermionic 
rulf extended along the coast of Troezen as far as 


this promontory. Hermione is mentioned first among | 


the cities of the Amphictyony, the representatives 

ef which were accustomed to meet in the adjacent 

island of Calaureia (Strub. viii. p. 374), from which 

it has been inferred that Hermione had the pre- 
dency of the confederacy, and that the island be- 
VOL L. 
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longed to this city. It is expressly stated that 
Hydreia belonged to the Hermionians, and that they 
surrendered this island to the Samian pirates, who 
gave it into the charge of the Troezenians. (Herod. 
iii. 59.) The Hermionians are mentioned as Dry - 
opes at the time of the Persian wars: they sent 
three ships to Salamis, and 300 men to Plataea. 
(Herod. viii. 43, ix. 28.) Subsequently the Argives 
took possession of Hermione, and settled there an 
Argive colony. There is no account of its conquest, 
and Pausanias supposes that the Argives obtained 
peaceable possession of the town; but it probably 
came into their power about the same time that they 
subdued Mycenae and Tiryns, p.c. 464. Some of 
the expelled Hermionians took refuge at Halicis, 
where the Tirynthians had also settled; and it was 
perhaps at this time that the lower city was deserted, 
(Pans. ii. 34. § 5; Strab. viii. p. 373; comp. Steph. 
B. s. v. Tipuys; Milller, Dor. vol. i. p. 199, Engl. 
trans.) Hermione now became a Doric city; but 
the inhabitants still retained some of the ancient 
Dryopian customs. Thus it continued to be the 
chief seat of the worship of Demeter Chthonia, who 
appears to have been the principal deity of the Dry- 
opians ; and we learn from a remarkable inscription 
that the Asinaeans, who had settled in Messenia 
after their expulsion from Argolis, continued to send 
offerings to Demeter Chthonia at Hermione. (Bockh, 
Incr, no. 1193.) Although Hermione had fallen 
into the hands of the Argives, it did nit continue 
permanently subject to Argos, and it is mentioned 
subsequently as an independent town and an aily 
of Sparta. (Thue. ii, 56, viii. 3.) After the cap- 
ture of the Acrocorinthus by Aratus, the tyrant 
who governed Hermione voluntarily surrendered his 
power, and the city joined the Acharan league. 
(Polyb. ii. 44.) Hermione continued to exist long 
afterwards, as is proved by its numerous coins and 
inscriptions, . 

Pausaniaa describes Hermione at considerable 
length. The old city, which was no longer inhabited 
in his time, stood upon a promontory seven stadia in 
length, and three in breadth at its widest part; and 
on either side of this promontory there was a con- 
venient harbour, There were still several teniples 
standing on this promontory in the time of Pausanias, 
of which the most retnarkable was one sacred to 
Poseidon, The later town, which Pausanias visited, 
| stood at the distance of four stadia from this temple 
‘upon the slypex of the hill Prom, It was entirely 
| surrounded by walls, and was in earlier times the 

Acropolis of the city. Among its ruins lies the 
| madern village of ANastri. Of the numerous tem- 
| ples mentioned by Pausanias the most important 
was the ancient Dryopian sanctuary of Demeter 
| Chthonia, situated on a height of Mount Pron, said 
| to have bern founded by Chthonia, daughter of Pho- 

renens, and Clymenus her brother. (Eur, //erc, Fur. 

615.) It was an inviclable sanctuary; bot it was 
| plandered by the Cilician pirates. (Phot. Lez. a. 9. 
| “Epuuden: Plat, Pomp. 24.) Opposite this temple 

was one sacied to Clyinenus ; and to the rmght was 
the Stoa of Echo, which repeated the voice three 
times. In the same neighboarheod there were three 
' saered places surrounded with stone fences ; one 
named the sanctuary of Clymenus, the second that 
| of Plate, and the third that ef the Acherusian Jake, 
| In the sanctuary of Clymenus there was an opening 
in the earth which the Hermionians believed to be 
the shortest road to Hades, and consequently they 
put no money in the mouths of their dead to pay 
SY 
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the ferrrman of the lower world. (Paus. ii 35 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 373.) 

From Hermione a peninsula, now called Kranidhi, 
extends towards the south and west It contains | 
two promontories, on each of which there are He!- : 
lenic remains, Pansanias names two ancient places, 
called Hadice and Maves. on the road from Hennione 
to Aine, both of which must have been situated in 
this peninsula, but he gives no further indication of 
their position. It has been conjectured that the 
Helleme remains near C. Meuzaki, on the more 
easterly of the two premontories above mentioned, 
are those of Halice: and that the remains on the more 
westerly promontory at Port Akeli represent Mases- 
but there are goud reasons fir believing that the 
ruins near C. Muciké are those of some town the 
naine of which has not been recorded ; that Halice, 
or, as it is also called, Halieis, stood at Port Kheli:' 
and that Mases was situated more to the north, on 
the western cast, at Port Ailddhia. In the time of 
Pansanias, Mases served as the harbour of Hermione. 
(Haier ; Mases.] Towards the east the frontier 
of the Hermienis and Trezenia was marked by 
a terple of Demeter Thermasia, close to the sea, 
80 stauia westward of Cape Seyllaeum, the name 
of whi h has been preserves] in that of Thérmisi. 
(Pans ii. 34. $6.) Near this temple, on the mad 
fon Trezen to Hermione, was a small place called 
Eine: (E:Aeoi), the name of which has been pre- 
served in the meadern Jiro. Westward the Hermionis | 
see:ns to have extended as far as the territory of 
Asine. On the read from Muses to Asine Pausanias ' 
inentions the promontory StRUTHUS (Erpvdoss); 
at the distance of 250 stadia from which, by a 
mountain path, were Prinawsorim (#Aardpor) 
and Bort (BoAeo.), the latter being the name of 
a heap of stones; 200 stalia beyond Bolei was a! 
place called Indymi [Dreyaij. (Leake, Morea, 
vel, i, p. 457. sen, deloponnesiaca, p. 281, sey. : 
Boblave, Recherches. we. P- 60; Curtins, Pelopon- ' 
nesos vol. it, p. 454, se 1.) 

HERMIONES, one of the three creat divisions 
inte which. aceordius to Tacitus (Germ 2), the Ger- 
man Nation was divided. These divisions were the | 
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where was the tower of Neo (Seah Le: 
comp. Anon. Peripl. p. 10), perhaps a br iimeae. 
In this neighbourhoad, not Jung since, the recaccs 
of an old tower were found. (Koler, Mem. d [Acad 
de St. Petersb. vol. x. p. 580.) rE. B. Jj 
HERMONACUM or HERMOMACUM, aoe of 
the many names of towns ending in ecwm in Nes 
Gallia, is placed by the Table between Camararce 
and Bagacum (Cambray, and Barcy). avd § ina 
Bagacum, which is 8 Gailic leagues. LD Anriue Eads 
place Bermerain, between Cambroy and Barag.* >t 
he supposes to represent Hermonacam. (vu Li) 
HERMONASSA (Epuevaccea, Diemrs 532; 
Scvmn. Fr. 152: Pomp. Mela i 19. § 5; Preit 
9; Steph. B. s.r.), a place Irving between Noa 
and Phanacona, which Renvell (Comper. (-< 


_ Vol. ii, p 331) fixes at the opening of the lake 2ca 


which the Auhen river flows. [Ee aL; 
HERMONTHIS (“Epuwr@is, Steph. B. #2: Soak 
xvii. p. 817; Aristid. Acquptiae, p S68: He- 
munthis, Jt. Anton, p.160; Tlin. . 9. § 11; Marra 
Saturn. i. 21), the modern Frment, was the cto 
town of the Hernnonthite nome in the Theta — 
~ Thebais Superior” of the Ttneranes. It stax 
abont eight miles SW. of Thebes, and 34 NE «€ 
Latopolis, in lat. 25° 10°N. A little above Herm-e- 
this the sandstone recks which had confined the Nur 
hike a wall disappear, and limestone hills succeed 
Jeaving, e>pecially on the western bank of the re. 
wider margins of cultivable land. In a pase ¢ 
this expanding character, and on the left side of she 
Nile, soo! Hermonthis. In the Pharaonz tines 2 
was celebrated for the worship of Isis. Cyirs, od 
their son Horus. Its ruins still attest the marcas 
cence of its buildings; but the Iseion, of whas we 
remains are extant, was built in the reicn of ibe inst 
Cleopatra (8... 51—29), and the sculptures apcear 
to allude to the birth of Caesarion, ber som br J- 
lias Caesar, symbolised as that of the gerd Ha-par. 
the son of Mandoa and Ritho, Its astromecical 


| ceiling is probably genethliacal, referring to ue 


asject of the heavens at the time of Caesanon’s 1- 
tivity. Adjacent to the temple are the wesucs @ 
a tank, which pretably served as a Nilorneter, sce 


Jngerrones, inhalicins the country near the ocean; ; its sides exhibit the grooves usual] in such hecrs 
the Mermimes, wcapying the central parts of Ger- ! Under the later Caesars, Hermonthis was tbe bend 


inanyv; and the rest were called /stacromes. All) quarters of the Lecio Uda Valentiniara. (Chaz- 
three were said to have receiv | their names from peliion, L’Fgypte, vol. i, p. 195.) cw. B L.j 


the three sons of Mannus; and asthe one after whom | HERMO POLIS MAGNA (Eppop wéacs prpeas, 
the Hera.tones were called, bore the name of Hermino, | Steph. B. a r.; Prob iv. 5. § 60; Hermopohs. A> 
Irmino, or Trmin, Grimm (eutsche Mythol. i. p.* mian, ii, 16; Hermupolis, Jt, Antom ph 154. sec: 
320. 2nd ei.) stizgests that their rane should be! Mercurii Oppidam, Plin.v. 9. § 11; Ech. "Eouee 
written Herminones, which isactuaily the reading of fodiens or ‘Epuoroditns), the modern Febmoes, 
one of the MSs. of Tacitus. Pliny (iv. 28), instead was situated on the left bank of the Nile, abeat lat. 
of three, mentions five creat divisions: f the Germans, 27° 4° Nu and was the capital of the Hermocesce 
and makes the Hermiones the fourth, adding that nome in the Heptanomis., It is sometimes, mea. 
they included the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti, and! as by Pliny. reckoned amonz the cities of L rer 
Cherusci. Modern writers have hazarded numerous and not of Middle Ecrpt. Hermopolis stand am tir 
corfectures as to the diterent tnbes contained in , borders of these divisions of Exvpt, and. for marr 
these three or five grouye; but it will ever remain. aces, the Thebaid of upper country extended med 
in peasible to arrive at any satisfacto vy result. (See) further to the N. than in more recent pereis. A> 
als» Meis, iii, 3: Orph. Aram. 1154.) [L. §.) the border town, Hermopolis was a place of grrat 
HERMIONICUs SINUS. [Hermione] resort and opulence, ranking second to Thebes abon 
HERMIONIS. [Hermione] A little to S. of the city was the castle of Heme 
HERMISIUM (Poo p. Meia in 1. $3; Pin. iv.) polis, at which point the river eraft fran the cover 
12), a town on the W. cast of the Taurie Cher- | country paid toll (Epuowedrrdrn @uAamrh, Xre: 
Sonesns, (rE. B. J.J xvii. p 813; Pro. Le.; the Bakr Jares of te 
HERMON. fAstiomaxrs] Arabians). The grottas of Beni-bassan, prar 40> 
HERMONACTIS VICUs ( Eoussaxtos Kaun, | meipolis, upon the opposite bank of the Noe, en 
wie pSuG. Poli. 1 § 14 a glace in| the common cemetery of the Hermegeditans te, 


. ia mar the mouth «f the Tyias, | although the river divided the ety from its act 
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polis, yet, from the wide curve of the western hills 
at this point, it was easier to ferry the dead over 
the water than to transport them by land to the 
hills, The principal deities worshipped at Her- 
mopolia were Typhén and Thoth. The former was 
represented by an hippopotamus, on which sat a 
hawk fighting with a serpent. (Plut. Js. et Osir, 
p 371, D.) Thoth or Tauth, the Greek Herines, 
the inventor of the pen and of letters, the Ibis- 
neaded god, was, with his accompanying emblems, 
the Ebis and the Cynocephalus or ape, the most con- 
spicaous among the sculptures upon the great por- 
ico of the temple of Hermopolis, His designation 
nm inscriptions was “ The Lord of Eshinoon.” This 
sertico was a work of the Pharaonic era; but the 
‘rections of the Ptolemies at Hermopolis were upon 
i seale of great extent and magnificence, and, al- 
hengh raised by Grecian monarchs, are essentially 
Egyptian in their conception and execution. The 
vortico, the only remnant of the temple, consists of 
1 double row of pillars, six in each row, The archi- 
raves are formed of five stones; each passes from 
ae centre of one pillar to that of the next, accord- 
ng to a well-known usage with Aegyptian builders. 
The intercolumnation of the centre pillars is wider 
han that of the others; and the stone over the 
entre is twenty-five feet and six inches long. These 
‘olumns were painted yellow, red, and blue in 
ulternate bands, and the brilliancy of the colours is 
well represented in Minutoi's 14th plate. There is 
ilso a peculiarity in the pillars of the Hermopolitan 
«rtico peculiar to themselves, or, at least, discovered 
miy again in the temple of Guurnou. (Dénon, 
(Egypte, plate 41.) Instead of being formed of 
are masses placed horizontally above each other, 
hey are composed of irregular pieces, so artfully 
wijusted that it is difficult to detect the lines of 
unction, The bases of these columns represent the 
ewer leaves of the lotas; next come a number of 
oncentric rings, like the hoops of a cask; and above 
hese the pillars appear like bunches of reeds held 
ogether by horizontal bonds, Incinding the capital, 
«ach column is about 40 feet in height; the greatest 
ircumference is about 28} feet, about five feet from 
he ground, for they diminish in thickness both 
ewards the base and towards the capital. The 
videst part of the intercolumnation is 17 feet; the 
ther pillars are 13 feet apart. Hermopolis com- 
aratively escaped the frequent wars which, in the 
jectine both of the Pharaonic and Rotnan eras, de- 
‘astated the Heptanomis; bnt, on the other hand, 
ts structures have suffered severely from the igno- 
ance and cupidity of its Mohammedan rulers, who 
usve burned its stones for lime or enrried them 
way for building materials, [W. B. D.J 
HERMO'POLIS PARVA (Eppod wédcs jixpd, 
steph. B. a. ¢.; Strab, xvii. p. 802; Ptol. iv. 5. § 46; 
't, Anton, p. 154), the modern Damanhur, was a 
‘ity of the Egyptian Delta, in the nome of Alex- 
inelria, or, as it was sometimes described, the chief 
own of a Deltaic Hermopolite nome. It stood in 
at. 31° N. on the banks of a canal which connected 
he lake Mareotis with the Canopic or most westerly 
irm of the Nile. It was 44 miles SE. of Alexandria. 
Champollion, L’ Egypte, vol. ii. p. 249.) There were, 
wsides, two other towns of the same name: 1. on an 
«land near the city Butesos (Strab. xvii. p. 802); 
». another a little below Thimuis (Strab. /. ¢.; Steph. 
B. #. ©.) {W. B. Dj 
HERMUNDU'RI (‘Eppour8odpor or ‘Epudvdoper), 
s large and powerful tribe of Germany, ozcupring 
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the extensive country between the mountains in the 
north-west of Bohemia and the Roman wall in the 
south-west, which formed the boundary of the Agri 
Decumates, On the east they bordered on the Na- 
risci, in the north-east on the Cherusci, and in the 
north-west on the Chatti. The accounts of the an- 
cients abont the Hermunduri are very contradictory. 
They belonged no doubt to the Suevi; but respecting 
their earliest place of abode, and the reasons which 
induced them to quit their homes, nothing is known. 
They first appear in history at the time of Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, as a host expelled from their country 
and wandering about, until Ahenobarbus assigned to 
them a part of the territory of the Marcomanni, be- 
tween the Main and the Danube. That district had 
been abandoned by the Marecomanni, and continued 
to be inhabited by the Hermundari at the time of 
Tacitus, who describes them as friends of the Ro- 
mans, (Dion Cass. Fragm. 32, ed. Morell.; Tac. 
Germ. 41.) Their original country was, according 
to some, in the north of Bohemia and the neighbour- 
ing mountains; for Tacitus places the sources of the 
Albis in the country of the Hermunduri, while Strabo 
(vii. p. 290) places them beyond the Albis. At all 
events, however, they were a'ways hostile to the 
Marcomanni, (Tac. Ana, ii. 63, xii. 29, xiii. 57.) 
After the overthrow of Maroboduus and Catualda, 
which they themselves had assisted to effect (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 63), they spread in a north-eastern direction, 
taking possession of the north-western part of Bohe- 
mia and the country about the sources of the Main 
and Saale, that is, the part of Franconia as far as 
Kissingen, and the south-western part of the king. 
dom of Saxony. (Vell. Pat. ii. 106; Tac. Amn. xiii. 
57.) Henceforth they continued to occupy that ex- 
tensive country, and soon after we find them allied 
with their old enemies, the Marcomanni, in their 
war against the Romans, (Jul. Capitol. Af. Anton, 
22; Eutrop. viii. 13.) After this war they are no 
longer mentioned, but seem to be comprised under 
the general name of the Suevi; for Jul. Capitolinus 
expressly mentions the Hermundauri on the same oc- 
casion, where others, such as Eutropius and Orosius 
(vii. 15), speak only of Snevi. Even Ptolemy ap- 
pears not to have known them, for, in ii. 11, § 24, 
he enumerates in their conntry quite different tribes, 
which are otherwise unknown to us. The name 
Hermunduri is believed by some to signify high- 
landers, and to be a compound of Her = Ar, that is 
“high,” and Mund=:Man. (Wilhelm, Germanirn, 
208, fol.) [L. S.J 
HERMUS. [Artica, p. 325, b.] 

HE'RNICI (“Eprimo:, Strab.; “Eproces, Dionys.), 
a people of Central Italy, whose territory was in 
later times included in Latium, bat who appear in 
the carly history of Rome as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation. They inhabited the upper valley 
of the Trerns or Sacco, together with the mountain 
district N.J of that river; and bordered on the 
Acquians towards the N., and on the Volscians to 
the S.and E. We are told that their name was 
derived from an old Sabine or Marsic word “ herna,” 
signifying a rock, an appellation well suited to the 
character ef their country, the * Hernica saxa” of 
Virgil. (Virg. Aen. vii. 684; Serv, ad loc.; Festus, 
v. Hernici.) This derivation would seem to point te 
their being a race akin to the Sabines ; and Servins 
distinctly calls ther a Sabine ewlony (Serv. ad Aen. 
t.c.): nor does there seem to be any reason to reject 
this statement, although the authority of that com- 
mentator is in itself of little weight (Niebuhr, vol. i. 
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p. 102), An older commentator on Virgil assigns 
thein a Marsic origin (Schol. Veron, ad Aen. 1. e.), 
which comes to much the same thing, as the Marsi 
were certainly closely related to the Sabines. 
[Marst.] On the other hand, Julius Hyginus 
(ap. Macrob. v. 18) affirmed that the Hernicans were 
a lelasgic race; and Macrobius regards the deserip- 
tien of their arm and attire given by Virgil as 
pointing to the same conclusion, No value can, 
however, be attached to this inference; and the 
former tradition seems to be the best attested, as 
well as in itself the most probable. The peculiarly 
close relation which we find subsisting between the 
Hernicans and Latins, probably arose from their 
comrnon interest in opposing their formidable neigh- 
hours, the Aeqnians and Volscians, rather than 
from any community of origin. 

The Hernicans first appear in Roman history in 
the reign of Tarqninins Superbus, when, according 
to Dionysius, they concluded a treaty of alliance 
with that monarch, who sought to unite the Herni- 
cans and Latins into one common league with Rome, 
(Dionys. iv. 49.) This fact is net noticed by Livy, 
but is not in itself improbable; and the alliance thus 
concluded may have been only the forerunner of 
that which we know to have existed at a later 
period, An ancient tradition, indeed, not noticed by 
the historians, but preserved to us by Festus (8. v. 
Septimontium), represents the Iernican chief, 
Laevins Cispius of Anagnia, as conducting a body 
of ausiliaries to Rome ata still earlier period. But 
it is probable that this legend, as so often happens 
in the early history of Rome, is chronologically imnis- 
placed. After the expulsion of the Tarquins, the 
Hernicans appear for a short time on terms of hos- 
tility with Rome (Liv. ii, 22, 40; Dionys. vi. 5, 
fi): but this state of things was svon terminated 
by a treaty, which established between the two 
nations those relations ef amicable alliance which 
from this time subsisted for a long period without 
interruption (Liv. ii. 41: Dionys. viii. 69). It is 
true that this treaty, which was concluded by Sp. 
Cassius in B.c. 486, is represented by the Roman 
historians as granted to the Hernicans after they 
had been vanquished in war ;.and Livy even tells 
us that they were deprived by it of two-thirds of 
their territory, but this appears wholly inconsistent 
with the position in which we afterwards find thein: 
aml there is every probability that) Dionysias is 
correct in stating that the treaty with the Hernicans 
Was a counterpart of that concluded seven years 
before, by the same Sp. Cassius, with the Latins. 
(Niebubr, vol. ji, p. 87.) The motive for both 
treaties was indeed obviously the same—the neces- 
sity of combining their forces against the increasing 
power of the Aequians and Volscians. The latter 
people Lad already made themselves masters of the 
Hernican town of Ferentinum, and were threatening 
to drive the Hernicans from the whole valley of the 
Trerus. The statement of Livy already alluded to, 
nay possibly, as suggested by Niebuhr, have arisen 
from a misconception of the fact that a third of all 
conquered Jands, as well as of the booty taken in 
war, Was thenceforth to be assigned to the Herni- 
cans; a condition which is expressly stated by 
Dionysius (viii, 71, 77). and which shows that they 
entered into the league as an equal and independent 
power, From this time forth, during a period of 
mere than a century, they eontinued, in pursnance 
of the terms of their alliance, to take part with the 
Romans and Latins in their Jong and continuous 
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struggle against the Aequians and Volscians, mo 
they were even, from their position, often the Snt 
to bear the brunt of hostilities. (Liv. iii. 6; Discs 
ix. 5, 67, x. 20.) 

But the relations which had so long satmice 
between the Hernicans and Rome, appear to bire 
been broken up by the great Gaulish invasim : a! 
soon after the capture of the city, in #.c. 387, 7 
find the Hernicans as well as the Latins appeanr: 
in arms against the republic, and even lenainc » 
sistance to their old enemies the Volscians. (Lor 
2, 6, 8, 11, 17, &c.) From this time ther ayrer 
to have been sometimes in open hostility; at otic 
a suspension of armns at least must have takes pier. 
but in B.c. 361, after an interval of some ran 
during which a precarious peace seems to bs 
existed, the whole Hernican nation took op sma, 
and engaged with all their ferces in the strosce 
with Rome, (Id. vii. 6—9.) Though at fmt s- 
cessful, they were afterwards twice defeated br te 
Romans, and the strong city of Ferentinum tse: 
but still the war seers to have lingered om, ti.s 
B.c. 358, we are told that the Hernicans se 
defeated and subdued (“ devicti subactique sant”): 
the consul C. Plautius. (Liv, vii. 15; Fast. Capt! 
The exact force of these expressions, and the tes= 
on which they were now reduced to submission, © 
are left to conjecture; but it seems certait the 
they were cither effectually humbled, or again =- 
mitted to such favourable terms as secured th 
to the Roman alliance, for, even on occasion of te 
great outbreak of the Latins in B. c. 340, the He- 
nicans did not follow their example, but were stre!- 
fast tothe Roman canse. At a later peroi ther 
were less faithful: in B.c. 306, it was dscon~ 
that Hernican auxiliaries had fought in the ret 
of the Samnites against Rome ; and an investiat* 
being ordered by the senate, the Hernicans rez 
this interference, and declared war against fore. 
Their counsels were, however, divided; and the= 
Anagnia, their chief city, put itself at the best ¢ 
the warlike party, the three powerfal cites of Aor 
trium, Ferentinnm, and Verulsae refused t» “it 
part in hostilities. The consequence was that Or 
war was carried on with little spirit, and the et! 
Q. Marcius in a single campaign was able to »>* 
the whole people to subjection. (Liv. ix. 42, 
Fast. Capit.) Their reiations to the commen 
were now established on a permanent footing: U8 
three cities that had taken no part in the *ar == 
allowed to retain their own laws and macutr. 
with the privileges of mutual interconre ttt 
Anagnia, and the other towns that bal t* 
arms against Rome, received the nomical bee & 
the Roman civitas, but without the right of setar: 
their magistrates were deprived of ali oul »wx* 
tion, and they were reduced to the subertimte am 
degraded condition of praefevturae. (Lis. ¢ ¢- 
Festus, v. Praefectura.) 

From this time the Hernicans dissprea f= 
history, They must have obtained the full nic 
Reman citizens by the Lex Julia in nc. St 2 
became gradually merged in that criina 2 
common with the Latins and Veboass & 
though their territory was incloded in Larne. 
the sense in which that term wss undemtod © 
days of Augustus, the Hernicans were spl ds" 
guishable as a separate people, and are meso c* 
even at a later time as retaining many che 
istics of their rude and simple forefSthers (St 
Sat. xiv. 180.) The exact lindts of ther 007 
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rannot be fixed with any certainty. and they pro- ; B.J. i. 33. § 9.) This city was so important that 


able varied at different times, as did those of the 
neighbouring Volscians. ‘The only cities which we 
van assign to them with certainty are, ANAGNIA, 
Uw capital or chief city of the league, FereNTINUM, 
AvaTnivm, and VeruLag, to which may be added 
the small town of Caprrutca, and probably also 
Txesta. Frestxo appears to have been a Vol- 
cian rather than a Hernican town, though it may 
nave originally belonged to the latter people. But it 
s evident from a passage of Livy, in which he tells 
as that all the states of the Hernicans (“omnes Her- 
siei nominis populi,” ix. 43), besides the four above 
nentioned, joined in the war against Rome, that 
here must have been several other towns of sufli- 
jent importance to have taken part in the war, and 
nm the assembly which preceded it, as independent 
itates, And it is at least a plausible inference of 
Niebuhr’s, that, of the 47 cities stated by Dionysins 
0 have taken part in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount, 16 must have belonged to the Hernicans. 
[t is however probable that these were for the most 
part merely little mountain towns, of which we are 


anable to point out either the names or localities. | 
Strabo's statement (v. p. 231) that the Hernicans | 
iwelt near to Lanuvium and Alba and Rome itself, | 


utterly unintelligible, and is probably nothing 
nore than a mere mistake, 

The country of the Herntcans is well characterised 
»y Virgil in a single line, where he speaks of the 


*roscida rivis Hernica saxa” (Aen. vii. 684; Sil. | 
Ital, iv. 226, viii. 393). The mountains on the N. | 
of the valley of the Trerus are everywhere watered | 


with beautiful streams, and clothed with magni- 
icent woods of oak and chesnut, which render them 
ine of the most beautiful regions of the Apennines. 
They are separated from the range of the Volscian 
neuntains, the Mcntes Lepini, by the broad and 
wrtile valley of the Sacco, which communicates with 
te plains of Latium by the pass or opening below 
Praeneste. Towards the interior the Hernican 
nountains rise in a lofty group or range which sepa- 


sates the valley of the Sacco and the upper course | 
Besides — 


i the Anio from the waters of the Liris. 
he Trervs or Sacco, the only other stream in the 


and of the Hernici of which the ancient name is | 


weserved to us, is the Cosas (Kéeas, Strab. v. 
» 237), still called the Cosa, which flows beneath 
he walls of Alatri and Frosinone, and joins the 
Sacco about 5 miles below the latter city. [E.H.B.) 

HERODEIUM. (‘Hp@3eor, ‘Hpddiorv, ‘Hpadia, 
suid, ae.) 1. A city and fortress of Palestine, 
rected by Herod the Great, and situated about 
4) stadia from Jerusalem, and not far from Tekoa. 
Jemeph. Antig. xv. 9. § 4, B.J.i. 21. § 10, BS. 
v. 9. § 5.) Here on a hill of ynoderate height having 
he form of a wornan's breast, and which he raised 
till bigher, or at Jeast fashioned by artificial means, 
lerod erected a fortress with rounded towers, having 
n it apartments of great strength and splendour. 
he difficult ascent was overcome by a flight of two 
andred steps of hewn stone. At the foot of the 
yuntain he built other palaces for himself and his 
riends, and caused water to be brought thither from 
distance in lange quantity and at great expense. 
‘be whole plain around was also covered with 
uildings, forming a large city, of which the hill 
nd fortress constituted the acropolis. (Joseph. ¢ ¢.) 
t was to this place apparently, that the body of 
ierod was brought for burial, 200 stadia from 
‘ericho, where he died. (Joseph. Antig. xvii. 8. § 3, 





one of the toparchies afterwards took the same name, 
and Pliny (“ Herodium cum oppido illustri ejusdem 
nominis,” v. 15) mentions it as a town of great note. 
It does not occur either in Ptolemy or Eusebius and 
Jerome, 

The “ Frank Mountain,” with which Herodium 
has been identified, bears in Arabic the name of 
el. Fureidis, a diminutive of the word signifying 
Paradise, The mountain has not been usually as- 
cended by travellers; among those who speak of 
having been upon it are, Vou Troilo, Nau. Le Brun, 
Pococke, Irby and Mangles, and some others, Dr. 
Robinson ( Researches, vol. ii. pp. 169—175), whose 
account has been here followed, describes it as rising 
steep and round, precisely like a volcanic cone, but 
truncated. The height above the base cannot be 
less than from 300 to 400 feet, and the base itself 
has at least an equal elevation above the bottom of 
Wady Urtasin the SW., towards which there is a 
more general descent, There are traces of terraces 
around the foot of the mountain, but not higher up; 
nor is there any road to the top or fosse upon the S., 
as described by Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 42, 
fol.) The top of the mountain, constituting a circle 
of 750 feet in circumference, is inclosed by the 
ruined walls of a circular fortress, built of hewn 
stones of a goed size, with four massive round 
towers standing at each one of the cardinal points. 
Either the ruins have formed a mound round the 
circumference, or the middle part of the inclosure 
was once excavated; it is now considerably deeper 
than the circumference. The tower apon the E. is 
not so thoronghly destroyed as the rest, and in it a 
magazine or cistern may still be seen, The present 
name of the “ Frank Mountain” is known only 
among the Franks, and is founded on a report that 
this post was maintained by the Crusaders for 40 
years after the fall of Jerusalem; but the silence of 
the historians of the Crusades, and the small size of 
the position, lead to the conclusion that this was a 
legend of the fifteenth century, when, in a.p. 1483, 
the story first appears, in Felix Fabri (Hvagatorium : 
de Monte Rama et ejus Oppido fortissima, vol. ii, 
pp. 335—337), and has been repeated under dif- 
ferent forms by subsequent travellers. 

An earlier mention of this mountain than the 
times of Herod, or indeed any mention of it in the 
Scriptures, cannot be assumed with any certainty, 
Pococke has suggested that it may have been the 
Beth-Haecerem of the prophet Jeremiah (vi. 1), 
where the children of Benjamin were “ to set apa 
sign of fire.” while they blew the trumpets in Tekoa, 
Jerome (Comm, in Jer. vi, 1) also says that there 
was a village called Bethacharma, situated on a 
mountain between Tekoa and Jerusalem. If Beru- 
ACCAKEM Was indeed suceveded by the fortress and 
city of Herod, it is difficult to see why Jerome, who 
usually employs the Greek names by preference, 
should here and elsewhere make no allusion to the 
more important Herodiam. (Reland, /’alaestina, 
vol. ii, p. 820; Von Raumer, Paldstina, pp. 220— 
464; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. xv. pt. i. pp. 617— 
624; Hirt. Ueber die Baue Herodea des Gross, 
Abhand der Berl. Akad. 1816-1817, p. 5.) 

2. Another fortress of the same name was built 
by Herod on a mountain towards the Arabian fron- 
tier (r@ pds "ApaSiay Spa: Joeph. B. J. i. 21. 
§ 10), not “ of Arabia,” as Dr Robinsun ( Researches, 
vol. it. p- 173) SAVS, (E. LB. J.J 

HEROO'POLIS (‘Hodwy wédus or Hpw, Strab. 

jy 
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xvi. 759, 768, xvii. 803, 804; Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
iii. 5, vii. 20; Joseph. Ant, Jud. ii. 7, § 5; Blin. 
vy. 9. $11, vi. 32. § 33; Mela, iii. 8; Steph. B. 8. v.; 
Ptol. ii. 1. § 6, iv. 15. § 54), a city east of the 
Delta, situated near the mouth of the Roval Canal 
which connected the Nile with the Red Sea, Al- 
thongh not immediately upon the coast, but nearly 
due N. of the Bitter Lakes, Herodpolis was of suf- 
ficient importance, as a trading station, to confer 
its nue upon the arm of the Red Sea CHpworo- 
Aizns woAmos, Ptol. v.17. § 1) which runs up the 
Egyptian mainland as far as Arsinol (Suez) («dA- 
mos ‘Hpweov). (Theophrast, Mist. Plant. iii, 8.) 
It was the capital of the Nomos Heroépolites or 
Arsinoites. (Orelli, Znser. Lat, no. 516.) The 
ruins of Herodpolis are still visible at Abu- Keyscheid. 
(Champollion, L’ Egypte, vol.ii. p88.) DW. B.D.) 

HEROOVPOLI'TES SINUS. [Henooronts ; 
Ananicus Sinus, p. 183, a.) 

HERPEDITA'NE | [Macretanta], 

HERULI, ERULI, AERULI ("Epovacs, "EpovaAor, 
AfoovAor, also “EAoupat, “EAoupot, and AYAovpor; 
Kivm. Mag. s.r. "EAougos), a German tribe first 
mentioned among the Gothic nations when these latter 
had established themselves on the north coast of the 
Enxine, in the reigns of Gallienus and Claudius. 
CTrebell, Poll. Gallien, 13, Claud, 6, 12.) Zosimus 
(i. 41) calls them Seythians. Until that time the 
Heruli had been independent, and were only alied 
with the Goths; but Hermanric, the king of the 


O.trogoths, after defeating them in a bloody battle, | 


reduced them to the condition of subjects. (Jornand. 
de Reb, Get. 43.) The country on the Euxine was 
not the original seat of the Heruli, any more than 
it was the orizinal country of the Goths; and this 
is manifest from the circumstance that, not long 
afterwards, Heruli tegether with Chaviones invaded 
the western parts of the Roman empire, and appa- 
rently settled in the neighbourhood of the Batavi; 
for, in the reign of Valentinian, they are mentioned 
together with Batavi as eugaged in the service of 
Rome against the Alemanni. (Amm. Mare. xx. 4, 
xxv. 10, xxvii. 1,8.) Afterwards we find them 
even fighting in Britain; and it is possible that the 
700 Elerali whe with their ships ravaged the coasts 
of Galicia and Cantabria, were adventurous descend- 
waits of the Heruli who had crossed over into Bri- 
tain, (Mamert. Paneg. Marin. 6,7; Amm-. Mare. 
xavil. 1,8; Sidon, Apollin. #pist. viii. 9.) At the 
time when the Ens invaded Enrope from the east, 
the Heruli established in the north of the Euxine, in 
conjmnetion with other tribes, as the Turctlingi and 
Reval, joined Attila (Paul. Disc. Mist, Mise. p. 97) 
and followed his army inte Gaul: but subsequently 
the Heruli allied themselves with other German 
tribes, and assisted in breaking the power of the 
Huns; and, in conjunction with the Tureilingi, Sciri, 
and Ragii, and commanded by Odoacer, who is 
stvled king of the Heruli, they overthrew, in A.D. 
476, the Western empire. (Jornand. 46, 50; Dan. 
Dine. Mest, Longob. i, 19.) After the power of the 
Huus was broken, about a.m. 480, a large body of 
Heruli established a considerable empire on the Da- 
vube, or rather about the upper course of the Theiss, 
as the banks of the Danube were in the hands of 
the Rugii, Longebardi, and Gepidae. The second of 
these tribex, however, soon became subject to the 
Heruli. (Vita 8. Sererini, 24: Procop, B. @. ii, 14.) 
The yvreat power of the Hernli in those parts is at- 
tested by the fact that Theodotic, the Ostrogoth, 
solicited their alliance against the Franks, declaring 
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their king his son in arms. (Cassiol. Var. i iit. 
2.) But about a.p. 512 the Longobands, ipa: eat 
to bear the rule of the Heruli any juncer, ma 
arms against them, and almost destroyed them. To 
survivors, after wandering about fur some time, tured 
southward, where some received settlements wihs 
the Roman dominions; while others, dixiainsg. # » 
said, to seek the protection of the Eastern ease. 
inigrated northward, and established themselre s 
Seandinavia. (P. . BG. ii. 14, 15; Jou 
de heb, Get. 12.) Those Heruli who hai » 
ceived settlements in lower Pannonia remaue: s 
dangerous and unruly horde, in consequence of tat 
they were severely chastised by the eniperors Am 
stasius and Justinian, under the latter of wham S* 
adopted the Christian religion. About the sce 
tine they murdered their own king Ochon, and tha 
petitioned Justinian to appoint another king, the 
they addressed a similar request to thetr breturet 9 
Seandinavia, Justinian gave them a king Sastw, 
and soon after Todasius was recommended by Le 
Scandinavian Heruli, After the expulsion of Sasr- 
tua, the greater part of these Pannonian Henu!, i 
on by Todasius, emigrated and joined the Gejce: 
but a minority remained behind ard faithful te tbe 
empire, so that. in the war against the Geysise, lr 
ruli were arrayed against Heruli, Heneetorth thee 
fierce warriors distinguished themselves in the wars 
of the Eastern empire against the Ostrozo:ks 2 
Italy, as well as in the wars which were carn 5 
at that time in Asia and Africa. (Procop. &. 4.8 
Li, 43, 22, hi. 13, iv. 26, 25, 31. B. fon vit 
14, ii. 24, 25, B. Vandal. ii. 4, 17.) Dumng tbr 
wars the Heruli were distingnixhed fur their tes 
ness and bravery; but their habits and eastuns G 
p-ar to have been of a very barbarons character. 1 
they are said to have put to death the aged aol te 
sick, that they might not be a burdet: wpoo ibe 
others, and to have required of every widow to rate 
away with herself on the tomb of her hasband. 

In regard to the country originally inhaNte br 
the Heruli, before they appeared in the nomh af“ 
Black Sea, nothing satisfactory can be said Ja- 
nandes is inclined to believe them to hare come Lie 
the Goths, from Seandinavia; while, accerdirs & 
Manertinns (J’anegyr, Marim. 4) ani Seincas 
Apollinaris (Ep. viii. 9), it would seem that ter 
original abodes, like those of the Goths, were ut Fe 
coast of the Baltic, on the east of the Vistula. Tle 


| appear to have consisted of unsettled bunles, acd & 


have sought warlike occupations wherever they ¥=* 
to be fonnd; hence they appear in the mest dxact 
parts of the Roman empire, from the mocth a we 
Dannbe to that of the Rhine: they protahir det a8 
acquire the character of a compact nation until thet 
settled on the banks of the Danube of the 7408 
(Comp, Latham, Epileg. to Tac. Germ, 2p. 157. 
fol.) [Ls3 
HESBON (‘Eoe€eév, LXX., Hesrch.; 'Esorter, 
Euseb. Onom.: Eth, "Eooe6av, Eo oeSaverss, J aitt, 
v. 15; Xavpev Xacxep; 1 Mace. v. 26, ¥. 
Hesbin, Hiisbén), a town in the territory of !be 
Hebrews, E. of the Jordan, and parallel with Jencts, 
neirly midway betweea the rivers Jablek and Ar 
It originally belonged to the Moabites, bat bad Sa 
wrested from them by their northern nejchhar Of 
Amorites a short tite before the arrival of the l= 
ractites from Acgypt. (. Vumbers, xxi, 23—25; errs 


Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. ii. p 2:2) 


At that time it was the capital of Sihon, the At»- 
ritish chieftain who “reigued in Heshbon.” (4 emers 
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ex. 26; Deut. ii. 9; Josh. iii. 10.) It belonged to 
he tribe of Reuben (Numbers, xxxii. 37; Josh. xiii, 
17); bat, as it was on the confines of Gad, is some- 
ames assigned to the latter tribe (Josh. xxi. 39; 
| Chron. vi. 81), When the ten tribes were carried 
ff, Hesbon fell into the hands of the Moabites, and 
3 mentioned by the prophets in their denunciations 
igainst that people. (/s. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 45.) 
Juder king Alexander Jannaeus it was again reck- 
med as a Jewish city. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15. § 4.) 
*tolemy (v.17) mentions it under the name Esbuta 
“Eo@odra), ani the “ Arabes Esbonitae” of Pliny 
v. 12) must be referred to this place. Eusebius 
wad Jerome (Qnom.) speak of it as a place of some 
onsequence in their day, under the name of Esbus 
‘Eo ots), at a distance of 20 M. P. from the river 
'ordan. There is acoin of the emperor Nero, with 
he epigraph HEEBA, the type a female figure 
vith a crown and palm. (Mionnet, Supplément, vol, 
‘iii. p. 387.) But the best known are the coins of 
‘arucalla, with the type a temple of Astarte, or a 
‘Deus Lunus” with a Phrygian cap, and the epi- 
‘raph ECBOT. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 503; Mionner, 
ol. v. p. 585.) It occurs in the list of the Eparchies 
f Arabia under the name of “Eo@ous. (Reland, Notit. 
Vet. Eecles. p. 218), but is not mentioned by Hie- 
ocles, thongh a wdéAus "EoSotwrwy occurs in the 
Lets of the Council of Chalcedon. Under the name 
t Chosban it became the metropolis of EL Belka. 
Abd-l-fedd, Tad. Syr. p. 11.) 

The region of the Wady Heshin was first visited 
n modern times by Leetzen (Zach's Monatl. Corr. 
will, p. 431), then by Burkhardt (7'rav. p. 365), 
ol afterwards by Irby and Mangles (Trae. p. 471). 
‘bese latter writers speak of the “ruins as uninter- 
sting, and the only pool they saw too insignificant ” 
the “ fish-ponds” fa:nous in Hebrew poetry. 
Cant, vii. 4.) Near the tent village of Hiisban are 
he rains of ancient Hesbon, where there are some 
rells excavated in the rock, a rnined castle, and a 
arge cistern, which only requires to be cleared of 
he rubbish to be still available. (Chesney, Exped. 
Cuphrat. vol. i. p. 516.) 

(Reland, Palestina, vol. ii. p. 720; Rosenmiiller, 
Yandbuch der Bibl. Alt, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 266; Von 
‘aumner, Palestina, p. 253; Winer, Biblisches Real- 
rérterbuch, s. v.; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol, xv. pp. 
14, 143, 574, &e.) [E. B. J.J 

HESPE’RIA. [Iratta.] 

HESPE’RIDES or HE’SPERIS (‘Eowepides, ‘Eo- 
‘epis), afterwards BERENI'CE (Bepevixn: Ben 
Fhast, Ru.), the westernmost city of the Crrenaic 
*entapolis, stood just outside the E. extremity of the 
reat Syrtis, on a promontory called Pseudopenias, 
ped near the river Lathon. It seems to have derived 
¢ name from the faney which found tbe fabled 
rardens of the Hesperides in the fertile terraces of 
‘yrenaica ; and Scylax distinctly mentions the gardens 
mi the lake of the Hesperides in this neighbourhood, 
‘here we also find a people called Hesperidae, or, as 
ferudvtus nates thern, Euesperidae, Its historical 
npertance dates from the reign of the Ptolemies 
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of the barbarians which were so severely felt by all 

the cities of the Pentapolis [Cyrrenatica], it was 

fortified anew by Justinian, who also adorned it with 

baths. (Procop. de Aedif: vi. 12.) Its name is some- 

times as an epithet for Cyrenaica, in the form of 

the adjective Berenicis, (Sil, Ital. iii. 249; Lucan, 

ix. 524; Beechey, Della Cella, Pacho, Barth.) [P.S.] 
HESPE'RIDUM HORTI. [Hesrenipes. 

HESPE’RIDUM LACUS. Taeecaon 

HE’SPERIS. [Hesperipes. 

HESPE’RIUM PROMONTORIUM. § [Lisya.]} 

HESSUS (‘Heods: Eth,”Haows), a town of the 

Locri Ozolae, upon the coast of the Corinthian gulf, 

and on the road to Naupactus, Its exact site is 

uncertain, but it is probably represented by the Hel- 

lenic_ remains at Vithari or Polypértu. (Thre. iii. 

101; Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 

p- 620.) 

HETRICULUM. [Brerriu.] 

HETRU'RIA. [Erevrta.]} 

HEX. [Saxerancm. 

HIBE’RNIA.  [lenne. 

HICE’SIA. [Agortar Lysvtar.] 

HI'ERA (‘lepa), the name of several islands. 

1. One of the Aegater, [ArGatxs, No. 1.] 

2. One of the Acolian or Liparaean islands, 

[Agoutar INsunae. | 

3. An island close to Calanreia, to which it is 

now united, [CaLavreta.] 

4. A small island between Thera and Therasia 
THERA. 

HIERA SYCAMINUS (‘Tepa Zuxduuwos, Ptol, 
iv, 5. § 74; Zueduvos, Philostrat. Vit. Apell. vi, 
2; Plin. vi. 29. 5.32; /t. Anton, p. 162), the south- 
ern frontier town of the Regio Dodecaschoenus, 
[Artwiorta.] The island Tachompso had been 
the original boundary; but the Romans extended it 
southward to Hierasycaminos. Here Apollonius of 
Tyana (Philostrat. 1 c.) found one of those African 
markets in which wares,—gold, linen, ivory, and 
guims,—are exposed for sale, while the buyers and 
sellers kept apart from each other until each party 
had deposited a satisfactory equivalent. Hiera 
Sycaminos is now probably represented by Wady 
Maharrakah, where the ruins of a temple are still 
visible, The distance between Syene, the N, bound- 
ary of this district, and Wady Makarrakah (720 
stades = 12 schoeni = 90 miles), favours this sup- 
position. Lat. 24° N. [W. B. D.J 
HIERA‘CON (/t. Anton. p. 167) or THERA- 
CON (Not. Jmp.), was a castle of Upper Egypt, si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Nile. Here, in Roman 
times, was quartered the cohors prima of the Lusita- 
nian auxiliaries. It stood nearly midway between 
the W. extremity of Mous Alabastrites and the city of 
Lycopolis, lat, 27° 15° N.  Hieracon (‘lepdxaw «oun, 
Prol. vi. 7. § 36) is to be distinguished from Hiera- 
compolis (‘lepdawy wdAis, Strab. xvii. p. 817), which 
was S.of Thebes, lat, 25° 5’ N., nearly oppesite the 
town of Ejleithuia. [W. B.D.) 
HIERA’POLIS (‘lepdrodus; Eth. ‘lepawodirns). 
1. A considerable town in Phrygia, situated upon a 


ud it was then named Berenice after the wife of | height between the rivers Lycus and Maeander, about 


‘wlemy IIL Euergeter. It had a large population 
f Jews, (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Mela, i. 8; Plin. v. 


five miles north of Laodiceia, and on the road from 
Apameia to Sardis. It was probably founded by the 


; Solin, 27, 54; Ammian, Mare, xxii. 16; Steph. B. |) Greeks, though we have no record of the time or 


. ©. 'Eowepis; Hiervcles, p. 733, where the name is 
lepovian; Stadiasm, p. 446, Beprixis; [tin. Ant p. 
7, Beronice; Tab. Peut., Bernicile; Ptol. iv. 4. § 4, 


iii. 15. §3.) Having been greatly reduced by that | sanctity. 


ecline of commercial importance and those ravages 


circumstances of its foundation. It was ceiebrated 

for ita wart springs and its Plotoniam, to which 

two circumstances it appears to have owed its 

The warm springs formed stalactites and 

incrustations. (Strab. xiii, p. 629; Vitruy. viii. 3.) 
3y4 
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The Plutonium was a deep cave with a hollow 
epening, from which a mephitie vapour arose, which 
poisoned any one who inhaied it, with the exception 
of the Galli, who are said to have received no injury 
from it; but it appears te have lost its poisoning in- 
fluence in the time of Ammianus. (Strab. / ¢.; Plin, 
ii, 93. 8.95; Dion Cass, levi. 27; Amm. Mare, xxiii. 
6.) The waters of Hierapolis were much used for 
dyeing. (Strab. xiii. p. 630.) Among the deities wor- 
shipped in Hierapolis the Great Mother of the Gods ts 
especially named. (Pin. ii. 93.s. 95.) There was a 
Christian charch in this town as early as the time 
of St. Pant (Celoas. iv. 13.) At a later tine it 
claimed the title of metropolis of Phrygia. (Hierocles, 
pP- 665, with Wesseling’s notes.) It was the birth: 
place of the philosopher Epictetus, The ruins of 
Hiecrapelis are situated at an uninhabited place 
called Pambuk-kalesst. They are of considerable 
extent, and have been visited and deseriLed by several 
modern travellers,who have also noticed the stalactites 
and inerastations mentioned by Strabe. Chandler 
speaks of a cliff as one entire incrustation, and des 
seribes it as “an immense frozen cascade, the surface 
wavy, as of water at once fixed, or in its headlong 
course stuldenly petrified.” (See the Travels of Po- 
cocke, Chandler, Arundell, Leake, Hamilton, and 
Fellowes.) 





COIN OF HIERAPOLIS IN| PIIRYGIA, 


2 A city of Cilicia, known only from coins, from 
which however we learn that it was situated upon 
the river Pyramus (‘lepowodirav tev xpos te TMv- 
pag: ser below). The natne of this city is always 
written Hieropolis, while that of Phryvia is Hiera- 
pels. From the absence of all mention of this 
Cilictan town by the ancient writers, Eekhel con- 
Jectures that it is a more recent name, and that it is 
Jerhaps the same place as Mezarsus, since we find 
Upon the evins of the latter Meyapta@y tav mpbds 
Te Mupaus. (Kekhel, vol. iii. p. 57.) 


OPTLE WE 





COIN OF HLTERAPOLIS IN) CILICIA. 


HIERAPOLIS (‘Tepe w5Acs), the “ Sacred City” 
of Cyrrhestica in Syria, situated on the high road 
from Antioch to Mesopotamia, 24M. P. to the W. of 
the Eaphrstes and 36 M. 2. to the SW. of Zeugma 
(Peat. Lub.), 24 duys’ journey from Bervea, and 5 
days’ frown Anitior h (Zosin. iii. 12). 

Mterapotis, or Hieropolis as it is called always on 
coms and in Mephanus of Byzantium, obtained its 
Hellenic nani from Seleucnus Nicator (Achian, Hf. A. 
Xi. 2), owing to the circumstance of Bambyce 
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(BauStxn), as it was called by the natives. being the 
chief seat of the worship of the “ Srran podcess” 
Astarte, or personification of the passive powers ff 
Nature. (Lucian, de Dea Syr. c. i.) 

“ Bambycen quae alio nomine Hierapolis rocare:; 
Syris vero Magog. [bi prodiciosa Atargatis, Gress 
autem Deeceto dicta, colitur,” Phin. v2 19. Soe (a8 
loc.) has in his text “ Mabog.” which is the com 
reading, and appears in the Onental fortns - Mar 
bedj” (Jaubert, Géog. d Edrise, vol. ii, pp. 138.1551 
“ Manbesja,” “ Manbesjum” (Schuitens, Vita Saded _ 
“ Menba,” “Manba” (Schaltens, /ndexr Geogr \ 
“ Maubegj” (Abt-l-feda, Tab. Syr. p. 125). anu tne 
modern name Aard Bambuche, or Buguk Mantes. 
Under the Seleucidae, from its central preitien be 
tween Antioch and Seleuceia on the deita of the 
Tigris, it became a great emporiam. Sirate (an 
p. 748) has given an interesting account uf tre pe~ 
sage of the caravans from Syria to Seleucea ad 
Babylon; the confusion of Edessa and Hierawis » 
an error prcbably of the transcriber (comp. Grokurd, 
ad loe.). Crassus plunderel the nich temple of the 
guddess, who presided over the elements of nature 
and the productive seeds of things, and seid upc 
the treasures, which it took several days to wack 
and examine. And it was here that an ill ocet 
befel him. (Plat. Crass. 17.) 

Under Constantine, Hierspolis became the apni 
of the new province Euphratensis. (Malal. Ciros. 1 
p. 317.) Julian, in his Persian campaizn, appanced 
Hierapolis as the rendezvous for the Reanan tress 
tefore their passage of the Euphrates. He has cit 
an account of his march to it, which took op Ste 
days, in a letter to Libanius (Ep. xxvii.) asd r- 
inained there three days, at the huuse of Swat. a 
distinguished pupil of Tamblichus. At Heerap cs 
one of those unlucky signs which Ammianus (11 
2. § 6) has so carefully reconied, tok piace at bss 
entrance into the town. (Comp. Gibbon, e xxic, Le 
Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 58.) 

With the establishinent of Christianity, Hiempolis 
recovered its ancient indigenous Syrian name, et 
lost its splentour and magnificence by the dra 
of the old worship (A.D. 540). Buzes. who ce- 
manded during the absence of Belisarins in the Ess, 
concentrated bis forces at Hierapolis, bat at a'r 
escaped being pillaged by Chosroes by the permect 
of tribute. (Procop. B. P. ii.6; Gibbon, c alii; Le 
Bean, vol. ix. p. 12.) 

A.D. 1068 it was captured by the emperc D> 
manus Diogenes, in his valiant efforts to resist tbe 
progress of the Turks. (Zonar. vol. ii. p 279; Le 
Beau, vol. xiv. p 472.) 

It does not fall within the province of this ac 
to trace the connection between Barebrce = ~ Bune 
bycina urbs,” “ Bombyciis copits gaudens,~ and ue 
introduction of the silk-worm from the East: moh 
curious information on this point will be foums 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. l056—1062) 

The ruins of this city were first discovered and 
described by Maundrell (Journad, p. 204) am! ‘+ 
Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. pt.i. p.166). Bat it was 
not till the period of Colonel Chesney's Expeti on 
that the position was accurately fixed. 

At a distance of 16 miles W. by S of the pacac 
of Kal’-at-en-ejm, at about 600 feet above tie bo 
phrates, the ruins of Hierapolis occupy the centre f 
a rocky plain, where, by its isolated position. tbe ory 
must not only have been deprived of runn:ng sae, 
but likewise of every advantaze which was like! te 
create and preserve a place of importance. 
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Some ruined mosques and square Saracenic towers, 
ith the remains of its surrounding walls and ditches, 
ark the limits of the Muslim city, within which 
‘e four large cisterns, a fine sarcophagus, and, 
nong other ancient remains, the scattered ruins of 
a acropolis and two temples. 

Of the smaller, the inclosure and portions of 
-vea columns remain ; but it seems to possess little 
vterest compared with the larger, which may have 
cen that of the Syrian “ Queen of Heaven.” Among 
ve remains of the latter are some fragments of 
wassive architecture, not unlike the Aegyptian, and 
1 arches form one side of a square paved court, 
ver which are scattered the shafts of columns and 
apitals displaying the lotus. 

A little way to the W. of the walls there is an 
xtensive necropolis, which contains many Turkish, 
‘ith some Pagan, Seljukian, and Syriac tombs ; the 
ust having so:ne almost illegible inscriptions in the 
neient character. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. 
ol. i: p. 516.) Hierapolis was the ecclesiastical 
netropolis of the province Euphratensis. (Neale, 
fist. of East, Church, vol. i. p. 134.) 

Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 261) has noticed the fact, 
hat the coins of Hierapolis copy the type of those 
f Antioch : they are Seleucid, autonomous, and im- 
rial, ranging from Trajan to the elder and younger 
*hilip. [E. B. J.J 
HIERAPYTNA (‘lepdwvrva, Strab. ix. p. 440, 
‘. pp. 472, 475; Plin. iv. 20; ‘lepa Murra, Ptol. 
ii. 17. § 4, where some MSS. have ‘lepa Merpa; 
steph. B.; Inserip. ap. Grater, p. 595; ‘lepdwvdva, 
Yion Cass. xxxvi. 8; Hierocl. ‘lepd Mbdva, Stadiagm. ; 
Hiera, Peut. Tab.), a town of Crete, of which Strabo 
‘Lc.) says that it stood in the narrowest part of the 
sland, opposite Minoa. Hierapytna, according to 
the Coast-describer, was 180 stadia from Biennus, 
which agrees with the distance of 20 M. P. assigned 
to it by the Peutinger Table. It was a town of 
great antiquity, and its foundation was ascribed to 
the Corybantes; it bore the successive names of 
Cyrba, Pytna, Camirus, and Hierapytna. (Strab. p- 
472; Steph. B. 4.0.) From an inseription pre- 
served among the Oxford marbles, it appears that 
the Hierapytnians were at one time allied with the 
neighbouring city of Priansus. ( Bickh, Corp. In- 
scrip. Graec. n. 2556; Hick, Kreta, vol, iii. p. | 
472.) Traces of this city have been found at the 
Kastéle of Hierdpetra. (Pashley, Trav. vol. i. p. 
271.) There are both autonomous and imperial 
coins belonging to Hierapytna; the symbol on the 
former is generally a palm tree. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
313.) [E. B. J.J 
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HIERASUS FL. (‘Iépacas, Ptol. iii, 8. § 4), 
river of Dacia, which has been identified with the 
TLaARantvus (Tiaparyrds, Herod. iv. 48; Schafarik, 
Slave, Alt. vol. i. p.506). Perhaps the river now called 
Seret [F. H. B.) 
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belonging to the province of Persis, on an island 
formed by a channel from a river in the neighbour- 
hood. The whole country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood appears to have been a peninsula, and to 
have borne the name in ancient times of Mesambria. 
It is not easy to fix its exact position; but it could 
not have been far from the modern Abushir. (Vin- 
cent, Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 390.) [V.] 

HIERICUS. [Jenicno.] 

HIEROMIAX. [Jonpanes.] 

HIERON ACRON (‘lepdv &xpor; Sacrum Pro- 
montorium), in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 
2. § 6) as the south-eastern point of the island= 
Carnsore Point. [R. G. L.J 

HIERO'POLIS. [Hrerapouts. } 

HIEROSO'LYMA. [Jenvsacest. ] 

HILLEVIO'NES, according to Pliny (iv. 27) the 
general name for all the inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
The name is not mentioned by Tacitus, who (Germ. 
44, 45) divides all the inhabitants of Scandinavia 
into two groups, called Suiones and Sitones, The 
Hilleviones form one of the great groups into which 
all the German tribes were divided. (Comp, G 
MANIA.) [L. 8.] 

HIMELLA, a river in the country of the Sabines, 
mentioned by Virgil in the same line with Casperia 
and Foruli. (Aen. vii. 714.) According to Vibius 
Sequester (p. 11. Oberlin), it was a river in the 
neighbourhood of Casperia; and if this is not a 
mere hasty inference from the line of Virgil, we 
may probably identify it with a smal] stream called 
Aia or l'Aia, which rises in the mountains to the 
N. of Aspra, and falls into the Tiber about 10 miles 
from that town. According to some authorities, 
this river is still called the Jmedle, but this name 
appears to have been unknown to earlier topogra- 
phers, and is perhaps merely a piece of classical 
learning. (Cluver. /tal. p. 675; Bunsen, in the 
Ann. d. Inst. vol. vi. p. 110.) (LE. H. B,J 

HI'MERA (‘luépa: £th. ‘Iuepaios, Himerensis, 
but the adj. Himeraeus: near Termini), an impor- 
tant Greek city of Sicily, situated on the N. coast of 
the island, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, between Panormus and Cephaloedium. Thu- 
cydides says it was the only Greek city on this coast 
of Sicily (vi. 62, vii. 58), which must however be 
understood with reference only to independent cities ; 
Mylae, which was also on the N, coast, and certainly 
ot Greek origin, being a dependency of Zancle or 
Messana. Al! authorities agree that Himera was a 
colony of Zancle, but Thucydides tells us that, with 
the emigrants from Zancle, who were of Chalcidic 
origin, were mingled a number of Syracusan exiles, the 

uence of which was, that, though the instita- 
tions (vdéuima) of the new city were Chalcidic, its 
dialect had a mixture of Doric. The foundation of 
Himera is placed subsequent to that of Mylae (as, 
from their relative position, might naturally have 
been expected) both by Strabo and Scymnus Chius ; 
its date is not mentioned by Thucydides, but Dio- 
dorus tells us that it had existed 240 years at the 
time of its destruction by the Carthaginians, which 
would fix its first settlement in n.c. 648. (Thue. vi. 
5; Strub. vi. p. 272; Seymn. Ch. 289; Diod. xiii. 
62; Hecat. fr. 49; Scyl. p.4. § 15.) We have very 
little information as to its early history: an ob- 
scure notice in Aristotle ( 2het. ii. 20), from which 
it appears to have at one time fallen under the domi- 
pion of the tyrant Phalaris, being the only mention 
we find of it, antil about B.c. 490, when it afforded a 


HIERA’TIS (‘léparis, Arrian, Ind. ¢. 39), a town | temporary refuge to Scythes, tyrant of Zancle, after 


- 
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his expulsion from the Iatter city (Herod. vi. 24). | 
Not long after this event, Himera fell itself under the | 
yoke of a despot named Terilius, who souzht to for- 
tify his power by contracting a close alliance with 
Anaxilas, at that time ruler both of Rhegium and 
Zancle. But Terillas was unable to resist the power 
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tinned subject to Theron till his death, in 472: be 
Thrasydaeus retained possession af the sovereicery 
for a very short time after the decease of ms tatter, 
and his defeat by Hieron of Syracuse was spent 
followed by his expulsion both from Acricentum ad 
Himera. (Id. xi. 53.) In B.c. 466 we fing the Be 


of Theron, despot of Agrigentum, and, being expelled | meraeans, in their turn, sending a force to asest tx 
by him from Himera, had recourse to the assistance | Svracusans in throwing off the yoke of Thrast an: 
of the Carthaginians, a circumstance which became | and, in the general settlement of afuirs wns t- 
the immediate occasion of the first great expedition | lowed soon after, the emles were allowed to retun » 
of that people to Sicily, B.c. 480. (Id. vii. 165.) | Himera, where they appear to have settled que 
The magnitude of the arinarnent sent under Hamilcar, | together with the new citizens. (Id. 13. 6. 74) 
who is said to have Landed in Sicily with an army of | From this period Diodorus expressly tells os cas 
300,000 men, in itself sufficiently proves that the | Himera was fortunate enough to escape fn oti 
conquest of Himera was rather the pretext, than the | dissensions (xi. 49), and this good government rat 
obvect, of the war: but it is likely that the growing | have secured to it no small share of the peospent 


power of that city, in the immediate neighbourhoed | 
of the Carthaginian settle:nents of Panurmus and | 
Solus, had already given umbraze to the latter people. | 
Hence it was against Himera that the first effurts of , 
Harnilear were directed: but Theron, who had thrown | 
himself into the city with all the forces at his com- 
mand, was able to maintain its defence ull the arnval | 
of Gelon of Svracuse, who, notwithstanding the nu- 
merical inferivrity of his forces, defeated the vast . 
anny of the Carthaginians with such slaughter that | 
the battle of Hunera was regarded by the Greeks of 
Sicily as worthy of comparison with the contemporary ° 
Victory of Salamis. (Herod. vil, 166, 167 ; Diod. xi, 
20—23; Pind. Pyth. i. 152.) The same fee'ing 
probably gave rise to the tradition or belief. that both 
triunphs were achieved on the very same day. (He- 
rod. 1. ¢.) 

This great victory left Theron in the undi-puted | 
Jrssession of the sovereignty of Himera, as well as of 
that of Agrizentum; but he appears to have be- | 
stewed his principal attention upon the latter city, 
and consizned the government of Himera to his son 
Thrasydaeus. But the young man, by his violent 
and oppressive rule, soon alienated the minds of the 
citizens, who in consequence applied for relief to Hi- 
eron of Syracuse, at that time on terms of hostility 
with Theron. Tbe Svracusan despot, however, in- 
stead of lending assistance to the discontented party 
at Himera, betrayed their overtures to Theron, who 
tok sizual vengeance on the ‘unfortunate Hime- : 
racans, putting to death a large number of the disaf- 
fected citizens, and driving ethers into exile. (Diud. 
xi. 48.) Shortly atter, seeing that the city had suf- 
fered creatly trom these severities, and that :ts po- 
puation was much diminished, he souzht to restore 
its prosperity by establishing there a new baiy of 
citizens, Whom he collected from various quarters. 
The yreater part of these new colonists were of Do 
Tian extraction; and thourh the two taalies of citizens 
were blended into one. and continued to live harmo- 
nivusly tecether, we find that from this periedd Hi- 


mera became a Dorie city. and beth adopted the in- | 


stitutions, and followed the pelicy, of the other Doric 
states of Sicily. (Id. xi. 49.) This settlement seems 
to have taken place in B.c. 476%, and Himera con- 








_® There is a confusion about this date; for, though 
Diodorus relates the circumstances in the vear of 
Phaedoo, OL, LXAXVIL 1, which would place it in 
B.C. 476, he adds that the n-w colony subsisted 58 
Years, till its destruction by the Carthazinians, which 
would refer it tothe year 466 B.c. This last date 
“a has been inadvertently adopted by Mr. Ciin- 
opel. i. p. 19S) is clearly incompatible with 
died in Bc. 472. 


which was enjoved by the Sicilian cities m pom 
during the succeeding half-century. 

But though we are told in general ferns thst 
the period which elapsed from this re-settlement 4 
Himera till its destruction by the Cartaacuas 
(B. c. 461—4U8 ), was one of and prayer. 
the only notices we find of the city daring tas > 
terval refer to the part it took at the tume of te 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, B.c. 415. (On tx 
occasion, the Himeraeans were among the firs 9 
promise their support to Syracuse; hence, wes 
Nicias presented himself before their port wis ue 
Athenian fleet, they altogether refused to moe 
him ; and, shortly after, it was at Himera that br- 
lippus landed, and from whence he marched acs 
the island to Svracuse, at the head of a force oo- 
posed in great part of Himeracan citizens, (Tix. 
vi. 62, vii. 1, 58; Diod. xiii. 4,12.) A few reas 


after this the prosperity of the city was bracst¥ 


a sudden and abrupt termination by the great Ca- 
thacinisn expedition to Sicily, Bc. 408. Thora 
the ostensible object of that armament, as it bat 
been of the Athenian, was the support af the xe 
tans azainst their neighbours, the Selinustine. 


‘there can be no doubt that the Carthayimans ina 


the first. entertained more extensive dei: 24 
immediately after the destruction of Seimus, is: 
nihal. who commanded the expeditico, hastesu 8 
turn his arms against Himera. That city ex = 
prepared for defence ; its fortifications were of 0 
strength, bnt the citizens made a desperate me 
tance. and by a vigorous sally in‘lictad severe et 
oa the Carthaginians. They were at Sst sages 
by a force of about 4000 auxilianes from Sra. 
under the command of Diocles; but that cenerai = 
came seized with a panic fear for the ss ¢ 
Syracuse itself, and precipitately abandoned Hoe, 
leaving the unfortunate citizens te contend S=z* 
handed acainst the Carthaginian power, The rest 
could not be doubttul, and the city was sooo ‘aia 


‘by storm: a large part of the citizens were pat @ 


the sword, and not less than 3000 of them, wh» ad 
heen taken prisoners, were put to death in cubi bind 
by Hannibal, as a sacrifice to the memorr of be 
grandfather Hamilcar. (Diad. xiii 59-62: Je 
Heil. i. 1. § 37.) The city itself was utterly & 
stroyed, its buildings razed to the groand. am ert 
the temples themselves were not spaced; the (a> 
thazinian general being evidently desires to ace 
rate all trace of a city whose name Was acca 
with the great defeat of his countryym—a 
Diniorus, who relates the total detract f 
Himera, tells as eXpressiy that it was peter meoee 
and that the site remaived uninkabsted down ts be 


"own tires (33.49). It secine at first mw caer 
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on with this statement, that he elsewhere includes | attacked by Hamilcar, and defeated with heavy loss, 
\e Hismeracans, as well as the Selinuntines and | (Pol. i. 24; Diod. xxiii. 9. Exc. H. p. 503.) Be- 
irigentines, among the exiled citizens that were | fore the close of the war, Therinae itself was besieged 
lowed by the treaty concluded with Carthage, in | and taken by the Romans. (Pol. i. 39 ; Diod. xxiii. 
-¢, 405, to return to their homes, and inhabit their | 20. Exc. H. p. 506.) We have, however, no clue 
wn cities, on condition of paying tribute to Carthage | to the circumstances which led to the peculiar fa- 
nd not restoring their fortifications. (Id. xiii. 114.) | vour which this city seems to have received at the 
ind it seems clear that many of them at least hands of its Roman conquerors. Cicero tells us 
tailed themselves of this permission, as we find the that the Roman government restored to the Ther- 
limeraeans subsequently mentioned among the states ' mitani their city and territory, with the free use of 
hat declared in favour of Dionysius, at the com- , their own laws, as a reward for their steady fidelity 
wncement of his great war with Carthage in B.c. | (“quod semper in amicitia fideque mansissent,” Cic. 
97; though they quickly returned to the Cartha- | Verr. ii. 37). As we see that they were on hostile 
inian alliance in the following year. (Id. xiv.47, terms with Rome during the First Punic War, it 
6.) The explanation of this difficulty is furnished , can only be to the subsequent period that these ex- 
y Cicero, who tells us that, “after the destruction _ pressions apply; but the occasion to which they refer 
f Himera, those citizens who bad survived the ca- | is unknown. In the time of Cicero, Thermae appears 
unity of the war established themselves at Thermae, | to have been a flourishing place, carrying on a con- 
thin the confines of the same territory, and not | siderable amount of trade, though the orator speaks 
uw from their old town.” (Cic. Verr. ii. 35.) of it as “oppidum non maximum.” (Id. ii, 46, 75, 
liodorus indeed gives us a somewhat different ac- iii, 42.) It seems to bave received a colony in the 
eunt of the foundation of Thermae, which he re- | time of Augustus, whence we find mention in in- 
resents as established by the Carthaginians them- | scriptions of the “ Ordo et Populus splendidissimae 
elves before the close of the war, in B.c. 407. | Coloniae Augustae Himeracorum Thermitanurum ” 
Diod. xiii. 79). But it is probable that both state- | (Castell. Jnser. Sicil. p. 47 ; Gruter. Jnacr. p. 433, 
wots are substantially correct, and that the Car- | no. 6.): and there can be very little doubt that the 
haginians founded the new town in the immediate | “ Thermae colonia” of Pliny in reality refers to this 
vighbourhood of Himera, in order to prevent the | town, though he evidently understood it to be Thermae 
id site being again occupied ; while the Himeraean | Selinuntiae, as he places it on the S. coast between 
xiles, when they returned tlither, though they | Agrigentum and Selinus, (Plin. iii. 8.5.14.) We 
ettled in the new town, naturally regarded them- | have little subsequent account of Thermae ; but, as 
elves as still the same people, and would continue | its name is found in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, it 
o bear the name of Himeracans. How completely, | appears to have continued in existence throughout 
ven at a much later period, the one city was re- | the period of the Roman Empire, and probably never 
arded as the representative of the other, appears | ceased to be inhabited, as the modern town of Ter- 
ron the statement of Cicero, that when Scipio Afri. | mine retains the ancient site as well as name. (1tol. 
anus, after the capture of Carthage, restored to | iii. 4. § 4; Jtin. Ant. p. 92; Tub. Peut.) Con- 
be Agrigentines and Gelenses the statues that had | siderable remains of the ancient city are still visible, 
wen carried off from their respective cities, he at the | but all of the Roman period ; among these, the most 
aine time restored to the citizens of Therma | interesting are those of the ancient Thermae, which 
hese that had been taken from Himera, (Cic. | are still applied to their original purpose, and are 
Verr, ii. 35, iv. 33.) Hence we cannot be surprised | now known as the Bagni di S. Calogero: their 
o find that, not only are the Himeracans still spoken | form and construction is peculiar, being probably 
f as an existing people, but even that the name | determined by the circumstances of the locality in 
f Himera itself is sometimes inadvertently used as | which they were built. Besides these, the ruins of 
hat of their city. Thas, in ».c. 314, Diodorus | a theatre were still extant in the days of Fazello, 
ells us that, by the treaty between Agathocles and | but have been since destroyed ; some portions of an 
he Carthaginians, it was stipulated that Heracleia, | aqueduct still remain, and the rnins of a large 
‘lings, and Himera should continue subject to building of Roman date, but of uncertain destination ; 
‘arthage as they had been before. (Diod. xix. 71.) | numerous inscriptions and fragments of ancient 
tismuch more strange that we find the name of | sculpture are also preserved in the modern city, 
jimmera reappear both in Mela and Pliny, though | (Fazell. de Reb. Sic, ix. 1; Biscari, Viaggio in 
ve know frum the distinct staternents of Cicero and | Sictlia, pp, 235—239.) 
Strabo, as well as Diodorus, that it had ceased to No doubt can therefore exist with regard to the 
‘ist centuries before, (Strab. vi. p. 272; Mel. ii 7. | site of Thermae, which would be, indeed, sufficiently 
} 16; Plin. iii. 8. 5. 14.) marked by the hot springs themselves ; but the 
The new town of TueRMaAk or THERA, called | exact position of the more ancient city of Himera is 
or the sake of distinction THerMAE Himenenses | still a subject of controversy. The opinion of Clu- 
@rpual ai ‘luepaia, Pol.; Ocpual “Iuepat, Ptol.;| verius, which has been followed by almost all sub- 
Depp, Oepua ‘Luepaia, Ihod.; Eth. Oeppirgs, Ther- | sequent writers, would place it on the left bank of 
nitanus), which thus took the place of Himera, | the river which flows by Termini on the west, and is 
‘bviously derived its name from the hot springs for | thence commonly known as the Fiwme di Termini, 
vhich it was celebrated, and the first discovery of | though called in the upper part of its course Frame 
vhich was connected by legends with the wander'ngs | S. Lionardo, On this supposition the inhabitants 
€ Hercules. (Diod. iv. 23, v.3; Pind. OL xii. 28.) | merely removed from one bank of the river to the 
t appears to have early become a considerable town, | other; and this would readily explain the passages in 
hough it continued, with few and brief exceptions, | which Himera and Thermae appear to be regarded 
o be subject to the Carthaginian rule. In the | as identical, and where the river Himera (which 
first Punic War its name is repeatedly mentioned. | unquestionably gave name to the older city) is 
Thus, in mn. c. 260, a body of Roman troops were | represented at the same time as flowing by Thermae, 
‘camped in the neighbourhood, when they were | (Sil. Ital. xiv, 232; Plin. iii. 8 8,14; Vib. Sequest, 
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p11.) On the other hand, there is great difficulty 
in supposing that the Fiume S. Lionardo can be the 
river Hinnera (see the followiug article); and all our | 
data with regard to the latter would seem to support 
the view of Fuzello, who identifies it with the Fiume 
Grande, the mouth of which is distant just 8 miles 
from Termini, This distance can hardly be said to | 
be too zreat to be reconciled with Cicero's expression, 
that the new settlement was established “ non longe 
ab oppide antiquo” (Cie. Verr. ii. 35); while the 
addition that it was in the same territory (“in ejas- | 
dein agri tinibus,” Z¢.) would rather seem to imply 
that it was not very near the old site. It may be 
added, that, inthis case, the new site would have had | 
the recommendation in the eves of the Carthaginians | 
of being nearer to their own settlements of Solus and 
Panorinus, and, consequently, more within their com- 
mand. But Fazello’s view derives a strong contir- 
mation from the circumstance, stated by him, that 
the site which he indicates, marked by the Torre di 
Bonfornello on the sea-coast (on the left bank of the 
Fiune Grande, close to its mouth), though presenting 
no ruins, abounded in ancient relics, such as vases, 
bronzes, &e.; and numerons sepulchres had also been 
browsht to light. (Fazell. ix. 2.) On the other hand, 
neither Claverius vor any other writer has noticed the 
existence of any ancient remains on the west bank of 
the Himera; nor does it appear that the site so fixed is 
one adapted for a city of importance. The localities 
do not appear to have been carefully investigated by 
any recent traveller, theugh sach an examination 
would probably set the whole question at rest. In 
the mean time the probubilities seem strongly in 
favour of the views of Fazello. 

Himera was celebrated in antiquity as the birth- 
place of the poet Stesichorus, who appears, froin an 
aneedote preserved by Aristotle, to have taken con- 
siderable part in the political affairs of his native city. 
Hlis statue was still preserved at Thermae in the days 
of Cicero, and regarded with the utmost veneration. 
(Arist. het. ii. 20; Cic. Verr. ii. 35; Sil. Ital. xiv. 
232; Paus. iii. 19. § 13.; Suid. s. ve, Srnolyopos.) 
Ervoteles, whose victory at the Olympic games is 
celebrated by Pindar, was a citizen, but not a native, 
of Himera. (Pind. OL xii; Pans. vi. 4. § 11.) 
On the other hand, Thermae had the honour of 
being the birthplace of the tyrant Azathocles. 
(Diod. xix. 2.) The magnificence of the ancient city, 
and the taste of its citizens for the encouragement 
of art, are attested by Cicera, who calls it “in primis 
Siciliae clarum et ornatuin;” and some evidence of it 
remained, even in the days of that orator, in the 
statues preserved by the Thermitani, to whom they 
had been restored by Scipio, after the conquest of 
Carthage; and which were valuable, not only as 
relics of the past, but from their high merit as works 
of art. (Cie, Verr, ii. 35.) (E. H. B.) 
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HIMERA ClIuepas), the name of two rivers in 


Sicily, the one flowing to the N. into the Tyrrbenina | 


HIMERA., 


Sea, the other to the S. coast of the istar-1. bat 
which, by a strange confusion, were regarcei br 
many aucient writers as one and the sawe mir. 
which is in consequence described as rising in tu 
centre of the island, and flowing in two ditems 
directions, so as completely to divide Sicily into tre 
parts. It is singular that, if we may believe Vim 
Sequester, this absurd notion is as eld as the t== 
of Stesichorus, who was himself a native of Hires 
Mela is, however, the only one of the amirnt ge 
graphers who adopts it. (Mel. ii. 7. § 17; Sia 
§$ 17; Vib. Sequest. p.12; Sil. Stal. xiv. 253; 
Antig. Caryst. 133; Vitruv. viii. 3. § 7.) 

1. The sonthern and most important river cf the 
name, is certainly the one now called the Frame 
Salxo, one of the most considerable streams in Sir, 
which rises in the Monti di Madonia, the Neds 
Mons of the ancients, and flowing neariy dae & 
enters the sea at Alicata (Vhintias), In the urcer 
part of its course it is composed of two bras be, 
running nearly parallel with one another: the xe 
now called the Fiume Grande rising near Gann, 
the other, called the Frume di Petralia, from tue 
town of the same name : it is only after the junctis 
of the two that it obtains the name of Fimme Seis. 
It is impossible to say which of the two brartes 
was regarded by the ancients as the true Ho-net3 | 
but in either case that river has a course of abcre 
50 miles from N. to S., and its sources are m4 
above 15 miles from the N. coast of the mice 
Hence the expression of Polybius and Lirr, te 
the Himera nearly divides the whole of Siccir pte 
two parts, is by no means inaccurate. (Tel. ra. 4: 
Liv. xxiv. 6.) But it is evidently this cireumstac +. 
coupled with the fact that there was another nve 
of the same name flowing into the Tyrrhenian “a 
which gave rise to the fable above noticed. Soma, 
who does not notice the southern Hunera. aps 
(evidently by mistake) very nearly the same fo~ 
as Polybius to the northern river of the orte 
(Strab. vi. p. 266.) Diodorus notices the bracs =) 
quality of the waters of the Himera, which cha 
rise to its modern name of Fiume Sulw: ta> s 
cansed by the junction of a small strearn near (o- 
tanisetta, that flows from the salt mines in tat 
vicinity. (Died. xix. 109 ; Sinyth's Séei/y. po 19%) 
Solinus erroneously ascribes this quality to te 
northern Hitnera (Solin. v. § 17): while Vitruvas 
rightly attributes it to the southern river wy 
(viii. 3. § 7). 

Historically, the southern Himera is remarka-¢ 
for the great battle fought on its banks betewa 
Agathocles and the Carthsginians, in which “> 
latter obtained a complete victory, B.c. 311. (Dad 
xix. 1O7—110.) The scene of this action wm 4 
short distance froin the mouth of the river, the Cer- 
thaginians occupying the hill of Eenenus, wi 
Agathocles was encamped on the left bank. [b«- 
Nomus.] At a much earlier periad, Bc. 445. # 
Witnessed a defeat of the Agrigentines by the S73 
cusans (Died. xii. 8); and, again, in the Soo! 
Punic War, B.c. 212, became the scene of a 
action between Marcellus and the Caribarcsisn 
forces under Hanno and Epicrvdes of Syracae, 5 
which the latter were defeated and driven to take 
shelter within the walls of Agricentum. (Liv mr. 
40, 41.) By the treaty concluded with Cartas 
by Hieronymus of Syracuse, it was acted te ass 
the whole of Sicily between the two powers « ‘zat 
the river Himera should be the boumlary a@ ter 
respective dominions, (Polyb. vii. 4; Liv. xxv. 6) 


HIMERA. 


But this arrangement was never actually carried 
into effect. Ptolemy correctly places the mouth of 
the southern Himera to the FE. of the emporium of 
Agrigentum (Ptol., iii. 4. § 7): he is the only one 
of the geographers who mentions both rivers of the 
name. An inscription recorded by Torremuzza, 
containing a dedication AZKAHTIIO KAI IMEPA 
NOTAMNA, must, from its being found at Caltanisetta, 
refer to the southern Himera. (Castell. /nscr. Sicil. 
p- 4; Boeckh. C, /. no, 5747.) 

2. The northern Himera, a much less considerable 
stream than the preceding, is uniformly described 
as flowing by the city to which it gave its name 
(Flin. iii. 8. s. 14; Steph. B. s. #."Axpdyas; Vib. 
Seqnest. p. 11); and Pindar speaks of the great 
victory of Gelon (which we know to have been 
fought in the immediate vicinity of the city) as 
gained “ upon the banks of the fair waters of the 
Himera” (/'yth.i, 153). Hence its identification is 
necessarily connected with the determination of the 
site of that city, a question still the subject of dispute. 
Ciuverius, and those who have followed him in 
placing Himera itself in the immediate neighbour- 
head of Terminé, and on the left bank of the river 
which flows by that town, have, in consequence, as- 
sumed the stream just mentioned (now called the 
F inme di Termini, or, in the upper part of its course, 
the Fiume S. Lionardo) to be the ancient Himera, 
Faxzelia, on the contrary, identifies the latter with 
the river now called the Fiwme Grande, which rises 
in the Madonia mountains near /’olizzi, and flows 
into the sea about 8 miles E. of Termini. The 
arguments in favour of the latter view are certainly 
very strong. 1. Strabo, in giving the distances 
along the N. coast of Sicily, reckons 18 miles from 
Cephaloediam (Cefalé) to the mouth of the Himera, 
and 35 from thence to Panormus, The first dis- 
tance is overstated, the true distance to the mouth 
ef the F. Grande being only 15 miles; the latter 
just about right if we follow the windings of the 
coast: whereas, if we place the Himera beyond 
Termini, both distances are equally wrong. 2. 
}*tolemy distinctly places the mouth of the river 
Himera between Thermae ( Termini) and Cepha- 
loedium, and, therefore, to the east of the former 
city. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 3.) This is assumed by Clu- 
verins to be a mistake of Ptolemy, and it must be 
adinitted that many such mistakes occur in that 
author's description of Sicily; but still there is no 
eceasion to multiply them wnnecessarily. Lastly, 
if the northern Himera be recognised in the Fiteme 
Crande, — the sources of which near J’olizzi are in 
the very same group of mountains with, and a very 
short distance from, those of the Firme di Petralia, 
one branch of the southern Himera, — the notion of 
these being one and the same river becomes in some 
degree intelligible; while it is difficult to conceive 
hew such a notion should have arisen, if the head 
waters of the two were separated by an interval of 
many tniles, The other arguments commected with 
the site of the city, are considered in that article. 
Theocritus more than once alludes to the river 
Himera as a celebrated Sicilian stream; but in such 
general terms as to affunl no indication which of the 
two rivers he means: the Scholiast. however, under- 
stands him to refer to the northern Himera. (Theocr. 
v. 124, wil, 75; Schol. ad. loc.) LE. H. B.) 

HINNOM. [{Jenusaten. ] 

HUPPANA ("Trwava, Poi.) a town of Sicily, 
mentioned by Dolybius as being taken by assault 
by the Rotnans in the First lunic War, pb. c. 260. 


| 
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(Pol. i. 24.) Diodorus, in relating the events of 
the same campaign, mentions the capture of a town 
called Sittana, fur which we should in all proba- 
bility read Hippana. (Died. xxiii. 9. Exe. Hoesch. 
p. 503 ; Wesseling, ad loc.; Cluver. Sictl. p. 392.) 
The correctness of the name found in Polybius is 
confirmed by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. ¢.), who, 
however, writes it “Iwava, but cites Polybius as his 
authority, No other author mentions the place, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Panormus, but of which nothing further 
is known, According to Sillig's recent edition of 
Pliny, it appears that some of the best MSS. give 
the name of “ Jpanenses” in that author's list of 
Sicilian towns (iii. 8. 8. 14. § 91), where the older 
editions have “Ichanenses.” If this reading he 
adopted, it in all probability refers to the same 
place as the Hippana of Polybius; bot as the read- 
ing Ichanenses is also supported by the authority of 
Stephanus (who notices Ichana as a town of Sicily), 
the point must be considered doubtful. [E. H. B.] 
HI'PPARIS (‘Irrapis), a small river of Sicily, 
flowing by the city of Camarina, whence it is now 
called the Fitume di Camarana. It is mentioned by 
Pindar in connection with that city (Pind. 01 
v. 27), from its proximity to which it derives its 
celebrity. [Camanina.}] Though but a small 
streain, and having a course of only 12 miles, it 
has a copious and perennial supply of clear water, a 
rare circumstance in Sicily: hence the expression 
of Silius Italicus, “ pauperis alvei Hipparis,” is sin- 
gularly inapplicable. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 230; Vib. 
Sequest. p. 12; Schol. ad Pind. L c.; Nonnus. 
Dionys. xiii. 317.) It is evidently the same river 
of which the name is erroneously written in Ptolemy, 
Hipporas. (“Irrwpos, Ptol. iii. 4. § 7.) The tutelary 
divinity of the stream is represented on some of the 
coins of Camarina, accompanied by his name, INITIA- 
PIS. (Eckhel, vol. i. p, 199.) (EH. BJ 
HIPPA’SIL (‘Iewdows, Strab. xv. p. 698), an 
Indian tribe who occupied the district between the 
Cophes and the Indus along the southern spurs of 
the Paropamisus. There seems good reason fur sup- 
posing that they are one and the same tribe as the 
Aspasii or Aspii mentioned by Arrian (Anad, iv, 23 
—25). The name is derived from the Sanscrit 
Aspa or Aswa, “a horse,” and is probably intended 
as a Greek translation of it. Lassen bas conjectured 
that they are the same as the Aswasilas of ancient 
Hindoo geography. The name is variously written 
Pasii and Hypasti. (Wilson, Ariana, p. 187; Gros- 
kurd’s Strabo, vol. iii. p. 119.) [V.] 
HIPPEMOLGI (leeqpodyol), “ mare-milkers,” 
a general name applied by the Greeks to the nomad 
tribes who moved about with their tents and herds 
over the steppes of Northern Enrope and Asia. 
Thus Zens, in the Thad (xiii. 4), when he turns 
away bis eye from Troy towards Thrace, sees, be- 
sides the Thracians and Myvians, other tribes, whose 
names cannot be made out; but are known as milk- 
eaters, and mare-milkers. The same characteristic 
attributes appear in Hesiod (Fr, 63—64, ed. Markt. 
schettel), connected with the Seythians, (Comp. 
Strab, vii. pp. 800—02; Nichahr, Aletne-Schrist, 
vol. i. p. 365; Schafartk, Slee. Alt. vol. i. p. 272.) 
The mares’ milk was made into cheese (Hippocrar, 
vol. i, p. 556, ed. Kiihn), and, as Mr. Grote ( /fist, of 
Greece, vol. ili. p. 323) remarks, probably served 
the same purpose of procuring the intoxiwating 
drink called Avemias, as at present among the Hash- 


kirs and the Kalmucks. (E. B. J.J 
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HIPPT PROM. (Hirre Reais.) | 

HUPPICL MONTES (72 "Iwmna dpn, Ptol. v. 
9), the N. continuation of the Ceraunii M., a chain 
of mountains on the W, bank of the Rha. (E. B. J.) 

HIPPO, in Spain, 1. [Carverant] 2. H. 
Nova, A town belonging te the province of Bactica 
and the conventus ef Corduba, near Cisimbrutn, | 
(Pin. iti, 1. s. 3.) [P.S.] 

HUIPPOCORQONIUM CLrrexopaviov), a city in 
Crete mentioned by Strabo (x. p.472), which Hoek | 
has placed near Hierapytna. Mr. Pashley (Trae. 
vol. i. p. 62) considers that the modern | 


is a corruption of the ancient name,  [E. B.J.j 
HIPPOCRE'NE FONS.  [Hetacos.] | 
HIPPOCU'RA (‘Tréxovpoa, Prol. vii. 1. § 6.) 


vit. 26. $ 15), a town of some importance in India 

intra Ganzem, in the district called Aviaca, It was | 
situated ou or near the Nanaguna, and appears from 
another passaze of Ptolemy to have been the seat of 
the yal we of a king, whom he calls Baleocarus (vii. 
1. $83). It has been conjectured by Forbiger that — 
it is the same as the modern Hylrabad. and, with | 
jess probability by Ritter, that it is represeuted by 
Banyatore (8. p. 487). V.j 


HIPPO DIA RRHY sh Sor ZARITUS (1rwar , 
Aiadsvres, Ptol. iv. 3 > H. Zamtas, /tin, Ant. | 
nai: Fe H. Zarrh ae. a ee Diaritus, Jah, 


Peut.:and simply “Lewou w6Ais, Sev. p. 30: Benizert 

or Bizerta), a Tvrian colony in Zeugitana, close to. 
the extraue N. headland of Africa [CaNDineM 

Pr k.), 36 MOP. W. of Utica, and 126 M.P. E. of ; 
Hippo Regina, It stad on W. side of the entrance , 
ef a jarce lake which communicated with the sea, 
aud which received the waters of another jake: the 
fermee was called Hieroxitts Patus (Derovens 
Aiur), aud the latter Sisana (Zicepa). Its situation 
exposed it te freyent inundatious, whence, as the 
Greeks sald, the epubet &adsuros. But it seems 
were prehalle that this is the remnant of some 
Ploeriian title: the ancient writers were by no 
means acres] on ti ¢ true form of the name, as is 
sevtl atese. and of tis ancertanty we hare a further 
pradin the expevssion of Pliny, whos is apparently 
dum quod Hip; monern 


LW anetvmmoert: * ayy 


mite iis bh) 
deenfsces vxant, Lb urrhaveass 1a Gruecis ilict tum.” 
(Minow. 05.3) Postings aud Appian give the 


fons Demacscar ror (Polyb, i. $2), and "Iswd- 
soeva (At pian. Vit. BT). 


Tae city was fortified snl provided with a new 


harbour by Acatiecles ¢Arigan, 2}: under the 
Reunars if was a fnac te ce. vod: and it seems to 
have Sacle TAlsat to the rt nk vt a olonr, for the 
source Pome ats OAS iseel nial (A pret. 
iN. Ba: carp sina XA '« Ss Mea, i. 2. 3 2: 
Ponds S$: Barth, Woinderungen, gfe. pp JOR, | 
M1.) Mea. | 
HP ‘REGUS Clewir = Lucds: Rue S of. 


BR YW airactiine cue ¢ Nov tia which received 
its siciatre Coen ts te Pl anes! ae >t the Nami- 
cat nirosy, bat is 3} ened fave as the see ag St. 
A vriistine it FAS AL, rh if The. and stasd 
SOM EL NW ot sae cea un tie W) side ofa 
Terwe Cae TW oe cave tts taste va Wienoiicseats 
MING weer ‘No game. as tp the peat 
asset fae nz te We heatar-d oof the bay 


a ibcane Biss “Levey avanss Aas el Fearoay ht 
EV he STU Sper acc i tees the Baes ates, tr 
Wie ot Was aie SY ats st Gtred ta te 

etthe Soet Mearstivs cites wt No Aen 
ir Was deste yng oy the NVavis- stoma. 3c) It 
Was dttips Cog No cies Po ths sce ti ar the stat 
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Augustine died. (Sall. Jug. 19; Hirt. Bell Afr. 96 
Strub, xvii. p. 832; Mela, i.7; Plin. v. 3. 2: Jon 
Ant. p. 20; Tab. Peut.; Diod. xx. 57; Sil Ital. & 
iii. 259; Shaw, Travels in Barhary, p. 44: Bath, 
Wanderungen, ihe. p. 70). fP. si 
HI'PPOLA (‘Irwéda; Eth. “lwodsiras. tem. 
"Iwwodairis), a town of Laconia, a littl momh-ree 


| of the promontory of Taenarum, in rains in the tro 
of Pansanias. It contsined a temple of Ath<s 


Hippolaitis, It stowd either at Arpula, whxa 2 
apparently a corruption of the ancient name. ot x 
the ruins called ad@orpoy tris dpeias on the hiches 
point of the peninsula of Aa@ro Grom, {Lease 
Morea, vol. i, p. 287, Peloponnesinca, p. 175, 
Boblare, Recherches, fe p. 91; Curtius, Pelopes 
nesos, Vol. ti, p. 282.) 

HIPPONENSIS SINUS. [Hrero Reorrs). 

HIPPONIA'TES SINUS (breercargr coaret 
Strab, vi. pp. 255, 261; Ptol. Hi. 1. $9). a cnlf & 
bay on the W. side of the Brnttian penimula = 
called from the city of Hipponium, mear its southern 
extremity. It was however Known also by variogs otver 
names: thus Thucvdides calls it the Terinsean (cf 


| (Tepiwaios xdAwos, Thuc. vi. 104). and Plinr she 


names it the Stncs Terinatus, thouch be res- 
tions al-o, as if it were a different bay (whoh = 


| certainly a mistake), the Sinus Viponexers (PE. 


ni, 5. 8.10). The latter name is usxi abo bt 
Cicero (ad Att. xvi. 6). But besides these, we ind 
that it was called the Sinvs NapPerixes or Nar- 
Tixus by Antiochus of Svracuse (ap. Somb 1. 
p. 255: Dionys. i. 35), and Lametines br Ar- 


| stotle (Pol. vii, 10). The last name was eet 


derived from a tewn named Lametium or Lenetm. 
situated at the month of the river Lametus (Je 
mato), which tlows into the gulf in questien [Ls- 
MeTts]: and the name of Napetinus wookd xe 
to point in like manner to the existence of 2 to*3 
called Nayetium, thongh we have no other anthecr 
for this fact. The gnif itself, which is now known w 
the Golfo di Sta, Fufemia, from a vidlace of tk 
name, deeply indents the coast uf Brartiam om ws 
W.. as the Golfo dé Squillace, or Seviieticus Sma, 
dees on the E.: the neck of land between them = 
composed only of low hills of tertiary strata. prsert- 
ing a striking contrast to the Joftr masses of ite 
Apennines, which rise abruptiv og the No and \ @f 
this isthmus, [Bretro.j] The nerthera tna d 
the Gulf of Sta, Eufemia is formed by the pect 
called Capo Surero, probably the promontory cont 
by Lyeophron Lampetes [Cuamretia}: and a 
sonthem by the bold prejecting headland now cael 
Cape Vaticano; but there is ne anthecdty for ss 
posing this name to be ancient. {FL H. 8) 
HIPPONETIS PALUS. (Hrrro Diannarres’ 
HIPPONIUM (Cleravier: £tA. ‘“lewercers, 
Steph. B.: but on coins, “Inrasvevs, Hippenuste Le 
HIPPO (Mel. Plin.), called bv the Keenans VIO, 


‘or VIBO VALENTIA (Ot6ae Odarerriz, Poi: 


Eth. Vibonensis: Birona), an important Greek cir 
on the west cost of Bruttiam, on the shores of mz 
bay to which it cave the mame of Sinus Hipp mars 
tow the tal ag St. Feremia, It was umies*in:' 
eof Gioek enon, and we are told by Strabo thar o 
was a colony trom the Ttalian Loeri, on tae opp ct 
side of the Bruttian peninsnla, (Mra mp 2. 
yr, Ch. 308; Serk po 4. 3 LR) No merino dia 
is twund in history, theach i veems to have bers a 
onsideratle town, till nic, 389, when @ was icc 
br Doorvstns ef Syracuse, who destromrnd the cc, 
retnved the inbabitacts to Syracuse, ant gam a 
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its territory to the Locriavs. 
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(Diod. xiv. 107’; | certain, from inscriptions, that it continued under the 


Dionys. xix. Fr. p. 2359, Keiske.) But 10 years | Roman empire to be a flourishing municipal town : 


afterwards (B.c. 379) the city was restored by the 
Carthaginians, and the exiled inhabitants re-esta- 
blished there. (Id. xv. 24.) It did not long, how- 
ever, continue to enjoy its independence, having 
fallen into the hands of the Bruttians, apparently 
soon after n. c. 356, the date given for the first rise 
of the Bruttian people. (Diod. xvi. 15; Strab. vi. 
p- 256.) It was wrested from the latter nation for 
a time by Agathocles, in n. c. 294, who appears to 
have regarded the place as a stronghold of impor- 
tance, and constructed a port or naval station (¢#i- 
vewv) there: but after the departure of Agathocles 
himself the garrison he had left at Hipponium was 
put to the sword, and the city recovered by the 
Bruttians. (Diod. xxi. 8. Exe. H. p. 491; Straub. 
Le.) It now continued in their hands until it fell 
with the rest of the Bruttian peninsula under the 
yoke of Rome; but no mention of it is again found, 
except that the “ Vibonensis ager” was in B. c. 218 
ravaged by a Carthaginian fleet (Liv. xxi. 51), until 
after the close of the Second Punic War; and it is 
remarkable that the name is not even once mentioned 
during the long-protracted operations of Hannibal in 
the Bruttian aay, But shortly after the close of 
the war (in B.c. 192) a Roman colony was established 
there, consisting of not Jess than 4000 settlers, in- 
elading 300 knights (Liv. xxxv.40; Vell. Pat.i. 14), 
which was thenceforth known by the name of Vibo 
Valentia. Strabo tells us that the name of Hip- 
ponium was at this time changed into Vibo Valentia, 
or,as he writes it, Vibona Valentia (Ov:6ava OvaAer- 
ria, Strab. vi. p. 256); but this is not quite correct: 
the new colony, as we learn from its coins, having 
assumed the name of Valentia only ; while that of 
Vibo (which is evidently only the Bruttian or Oscan 
form of Hippo, and was very probably the original 
mame of the city before it became a Greek colony at 
all) was retained with it in common usage, or was 
still employed without the addition of Valentia. 
Thus, Cicero twice uses the name of Vibo alone to 
designate the town, but in another passage calls the 
inhabitants “ Valentini.” (Cic. in Verr.ii.40, v.16, 
ad Att. xvi. 6.) 

The Roman colony seems to have rapidly risen 
into importance, and became one of the most con- 
siderable towns in this part of Italy. Its port, con- 
structed by Agathocles, served to export the timber 
from the forests of Sila; and, for the same reason, 
extensive dockyards for ship-building were established 
there. Cicero terms it a nuble and illustrious muni- 
cipal town (in Verr. v. 16), and Appian enumerates 
it among “the most flourishing cities of Italy” of 


its name is mentioned by all the geographers, and is 
still found in the Itineraries of the fourth century. 
(Plin. ni. 5.8.10; Ptol. iti, 1. § 74; Mel. ii. 4; 
Jtin, Ant. p. 111; Tab. Peut.; Orell. Jnser, 3703; 
Mommsen, /nscr. R. N. 16, 26, &c.) It was situ- 
ated on the principal high road, leading down through 
Bruttium to the Sicilian Strait, and is already noticed, 
under the name of Valentia only, in the inscription 
of the Via Popillia : according to that document, it 
was distant 57 M. P. from Consentia, and 51 from 
the column on the Straits. (Mommsen, /. c. 6276.) 
Its position also rendered it a convenient place to 
touch at for persons proceeding by sea to or from 
Sicily : thus, we find Cicero, in B. c. 44, proceeding 
from Velia to Vibo by sea, and thence to Rhegium. 
(Cic. in Verr. ii. 40, ad Alt, xvi. 6.) 

The plains near Vibo were celebrated for the va- 
riety and beauty of the flowers with which they were 
covered: hence the Greek colonists of Hipponium 
maintained it to be the place from whence Proserpine 
was carried off (Strab. vi. p. 256); and it would 
seem that that goddess had a celebrated temple here, 
as well as at the parent city of Locri. e ruins 
of this temple are said to have existed till the 11th 
century, when the columns were carried off by 
Roger, Count of Sicily, to adorn the cathedral of 
Mileto, The historian Duris also mentioned that 
near the city was a grove, watered with fountains, 
and of surpassing beauty, in which was a place 
called “the horn of Amalthea,” which had been 
adorned and arranged by Gelon of Syracuse. (Duris, 
ap. Athen. xii. p. 542.) 

Considerable remains of the ancient port of Hip- 
ponium are visible at a place still called Bivona, 
on the shore about 3 miles from Monte Leone : they 
are of a very massive style of construction, which 
has been erroneously termed Cyclopean, but are 


| probably of Greek rather than Roman date. The 





which the possession was promised by the Triumvirs | 


to their soldiers. (B.C. iv. 3). During the Civil 
Wars, indeed, it plays no inconsiderable part in his- 
tory. In the war between Caesar and Pompey, the 
former made Vibo the station of a part of his fleet, 
which was attacked there by Cassius (Caes. B.C. iii. 
101); and in the war of Octavian against Sextus 
Pompey, it became the head-quarters and chief 
naval station of the Triumvir (Appian, 3. C. v. 91, 
99, 103, &c.). In order to secure its attachment at 
that period, Octavian had been compelled to e .empt 
Vibo from the threatened distribution of its lands 
atmong the soldiery. (Id. B. C. iv. 86.) It is not clear 
whether it subsequently received a colony, for the 
* ager Vivonensis” is mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niarum (p. 209), but in a manner which leaves it 
doubtful whether it was colorised or not. But it is 





city of Hipponium itself, as well as the Roman co- 
lony of Vibo Valentia, probably occupied the same 
site with the modern city of Mfonte Leone, on an 
elevation of moderate height, commanding an ex- 
tensive view over the sea and adjacent plain. No 
ruins, however, remain on this spot, and the modern 
town dates only from the 13th century; but it is 
said that the remains of the ancient walls were for- 
merly visible, and could be traced through an ex- 
tent of several miles, communicating with those*at 
Bivona, (Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 51—56; Barrius, 
de Sit. Calabr. ii. 12; Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. 
vol, vi. pp. 88—90; K. Craven, Travels, p. 
321.) 

The poet Archestratus, cited by Athenaeus (vii. 
p- 302), praises the tunny-fish of Hipponium as 
surpassing all others in excellence; an eulogium 


which they are said by native writers still to merit. 


[E. H. B.] 





COIN OF HIPPONIUM. 


HIPPU'RIS (‘Iwrovpis), a small island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, lying between 


19°2 HIPPUROS, 


Thera and Amorges, (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1711; Mela, ii. 7; Plin, iv, 12,8, 23; Stepn. B. a. ¢. 
"IxroupitKés.) 

HIPPU'ROS (Plin. vi. 22. s. 24), 8 haven in the 
southern part ef India, near or perhaps opposite to 
the island of Ceylon, to which Annius Plocamus, a 
freedman of Claudius, was driven in a gale of wind 
from the coast of Carmania. The present represen- 
tative of it is not known, ke 

HIPPUS (“Iros, Steph. B. Plin. v. 15; Euseb. 

Onom.: Eth. \ernvds), a town of the Decapolis and 
* Palaestina Secunda.” It was situated to the E. of 
the sea of Galilee, 30 stadia from Tiberias (Tuba- 
riya). (Joseph. Vita, § 65.) Ancustus presented 
it to Herod (Joseph, Antig. xv. 7.§3). After his 
death it was annexed to Syria (Antiq. xvii. 2. § 4; 
comp. Marquardt, Handbuch der Rom. Alt, p. 201). 
It was sacked in the Jewish War by the Jews 
(B. J. ii. 18. § 1), bat the people afterwards re- 
volted, and slew many of the Jews (BJ. ii. 18. 
§ 5). 
” ‘The district Inerene (Iewnvt, BJ. iii. 3. $1; 
comp. Vita, $31) lay to the E. of Galilee. There 
were bishops of Hippns at the councils of Seleuceia 
A. p. 359, and of Jerusalem a.p. 536. Burkhardt 
(Trav. p.278) has the merit of having discovered 
the site of the ancient Hippos, which he fixes at 
Khurbet es-Simrah, an hour from Senakh, (Comp, 
Robinson, Researches, vol. iii, p. 264, note.) 

(Reland, /alaestina, vol. ii, p. 821; Von Raumer, 
Palestina, p. 242.) (E. B. J.) 

HIPPUS, a town in Caria, mentioned only by 
Pomponius Mela (i, 17), who pluces it near the 
mouth of the Maeander, whence some have inferred 
that the name is a mere mistake for Myus; it must, 
however, be observed that Pliny (v. 29) speaks of 
a people in Caria called Hippini or Halydenses, 
though he places them in a different part of the 
country. [L. S.] 

HIPPUS (“leaos, Ptol, v. 9; Plin. vi. 4), a river 
of Colchis, the embouchure of which the Periplus of 
Arrian (p. 10) fixes at 150 stadia from that of the 
Tarsuras, Rennell (Compar, Geog, vol. ii. p. 322) 
has identified it with the flor, [E. B.J.} 

HIRPIUNT CIpaiwai, Pol.; ‘Iptivor, Strab. App.), 
a people of Central Italy, of Samnite race, and who 
were offen regarded as constituting only a portion of 
the Samnite people, while at other times they are 
treated as a di-tinet and independent nation. They 
inhabited the southern: pertion of Sunuium, in the 
more extensive sense of that name,—a wild and 
mountainous region bordering on Lucania towards 
the S..on Apulia te the E., and on Campania towards 
the Wo No marked natural boundary separated 
them from any one of these neighbouring nations; 
but they eccupied the lofty masses amd groups of the 
central Apennines, while the plains on each side, and 
the lower ranges that bounded them, belonged to 
their more fortunate neighbours, The mountain 
basin formed by the three tributaries ef the Vul- 
turnus,—the Tamarus (7Tamare), the Calor (Ca- 
lore), and the Sabatus (Sefhate), which unite their 
Waters near Beueventum, with the valleys of these 
rivers themselves, strronnded on all sides by Jofty 
and rugeced ranges of menuntains, — tnav he regarded 
its vonstiutinis the centre and heart of their terri- 
tery; wlile its mere southern pertion comprised the 
typer valley of the Aufidas and the lefty groap of 
neuntains in which that river takes Us rie. Their 
name Was derived, aceording to the statement of an- 


HIRPINI. 


name of a wolf; and, in accordance with this deriva- 
tion, their first ancestors were represented as bert 
guided to their new settlements by a wolf. (smh 
Vv. p. 250; Serv. ad den. 31. 785.) This traltre 
appears to indicate that the Hirpini were recard=! 
as having migrated, like the other Sabeliian reces 
in the 8, of Italy, from more northerly abdes: ra 
we have no indication of the periud. or supcened 
period, of this migration, and, from their pesiz2on @ 
the fastnesses of the central Apennines, it is pe 
bable that they were established from a very earit 
time in the region which we find them occupr.sg 
when they first appear in history. 

The early history of the Hirpini cannot be »- 
arated from that of the Samnites in general. [x- 
deed it is remarkable that their name does m¢ ater 
occur in history during the long protracted <troe 
between the Romans and the Samnite confeders:, 
though their territory was often the thea're of th 
war, and severn] of their cities, especially Maie- 
ventum, are repeatedly mentioned as bearing ap wm- 
portant part in the military operations of te<b 
powers. Hence it is evident that the Hirpeni at ths 
time formed an integral part of the Samnite leare. 
and were included by the Roman annaiists (#bre 
language on such points Livy follows with scri- 
pulous fidelity) under the general name of Seranites, 
without attempting to distinguish between the «- 
veral tribes of that people. For the sare rao 
we are unable to fix the exact period at hick thet 
subjugation was effected; but it is evident thet s 
must have been completed before the vear 268 mC 
when the Roman colony was established at Bene 
ventum (Liv. #pit. xv.; Vell. Pat. i. 14), a peacoe 
that must always have been, in a military point 
view, the key to the possession of their country. 

In the Second Punic War, on the contrart, the 
Hirpini appear as an independent pevple, sccz 
apart froin the rest of the Samnites; Litt ea 
expressly uses the name of Samnium in contrac 
tinetion to the Jand of the Hirpini. (Liv, xxii IX 
xxiii, 43.) The latter people was one of th 
which declared in favour of Hannibal immedisct 
after the battle of Cannae, n.c. 216 (Id. xx: 61, 
xxiii, 1); but the Roman colony of Benerenn2 
never fell into the hands of the Carthaginian reveal, 
and as early as the following year three of th 
smaller tuwns of the Hirpini were recovered br tne 
Roman practor M. Valerius (fd. xxii. 37) la 


Bc. 214 their territory was the scene of the 2 


tions of Hanno against Tiberius Grmechus, and ana 
in B.C, 212 of those of the same Carthaginian ce 
neral with a view to the relief of Capua (id rut. 
14—16, xxv. 13,14.) It was net til Be AS 
when Hannibal bad lest all footing in the cenin « 
Rtaly, that the Hirpini were induced te make ther 
submission te Rome, and purchased favouravie term 
by betraying the Carthagiuan garrisons in wet 
towns, (Id. xxvii. 15.) 

The next occasion on which the Hirpimi ficur is 
history is in the Social War (8. c. 90), when ther 
were amony the first to take up arms agains? Ror 
bat in the campaign of the fullowing tear (B.C =o). 
Sulla having taken by assault Aeculasium, a d 
their strongest cities, the blow struck such tere 
into the rest as Jed them ta make coders of «hme 
sion, and they were admitted to farwaurab’e tena 
(Appinn, B.C. i. 39. 52.) Even befe this thre 
appears to have been a party in the nation tsrcurnir 
tu Rome, as we are told that Minatios Maco (i 


cient writers, frum" hirpus,” the Nebine or Sarmnite | ancestor of the historian Velicius), whe was a 2200 
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ef Aeculanum, was not only himself faithful to the 
Korman cause, but was able to raise an auxiliary 
legion among his countrymen, with which he sup- 
perted the Roman generals in Campania. (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 16.) The Hirpini were undoubtedly ad- 
mitted to the Roman franchise at the close of the 
war. and from this time their national existence was 
atanend. They appear to have suffered less than 


their neighbours the Samnites from the ravages of | 


the war, but considerable portions of their territory 
were confiscated, and it would seem, from a passage 
in Cicero, that a large part of it had passed into 
the hands of wealthy Roman nobles, (Cie. de Leg. 
Agr. iii. 2; Zumpt, de Colon. p. 258.) 

By the division of Italy under Augustus, the Hir- 
pini were separated from the other Samnites, and 
placed in the 2nd Region together with Apulia and 
Calabria, while Sammniuin itself was included in the 
4th Region. (Plin, iii. 11. s. 16, 12.817.) The 
same separation was retained also in the later divi- 
sions of Italy under the Empire, according to which 
Samnium, in the more confined sense of the name, 
furmed a small separate province, while Beneventum 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of the other 
towns of the Hirpini, were included in the province 
ef Campania. The Liber Coloniarum, indeed, in- 
cludes all the towns of Samnium, as well as those 
of the Hirpini, among the “ Civitates Campaniae ;” 
but this is prubably a mistake. (Lid. Col. pp. 229 
—239; Mommsen, ad Lid, Col. pp. 159, 205, 206; 
Marquardt, Handb. d. Rom. Alterthimer. vol. iii 
pp. 62, 63.) 

The national characteristics of the Hirpini cannot 
be separated from those of the other Samnites, which 
are described under the general article of Sam- 
nium. Under the same head is given a more 
particular deacription of the physical geography of | 
their country : the mountain chains and gruups by 
which it is intersected being so closely connectel! 
with those of the more northern districts of Samniam, 
that it is convenient to consider them both together. | 
Nor is it always easy to separate the limits of the 


Hirpini from those of the neighbouring Samnite | 


tribes; more especially as our authorities upon this 
point relate almost exclusively to the Imperial times, 
when the original distinctions of the tribes had been 
im great measure obliterated. The rivers and valleys 
which constitute the main features of the Hirpinian 
territory, have been already briefly noticed. Pliny’s 
list of the towns in the 2nd Region is more than 
usually obscure, and those of the Hirpini and of 


Apulia are mixed up together in a most perplexing | 


manner, The towns which may be assigned with 
certainty to the Hirpini are: Benexventu 


properly been included in the Hirpini, and is ex- 
pressly calied by Pliny the only Koman colony in 
their territory (Plin. ii, 1). 8. 16); AbRCULANUM, 
also a Hlourishing and important tewn, nearly in the 
heart of their territory; AnELLIncM, on the confines 
of Campania, and near the sources of the Sabatus; 
Compsa, near the head waters of the Aufidus and 
berdering on Lucania; Aquitonia and Rome.ya, 
near the frontiers of Apulia, in the SE. portion of 
the Hirpinian territory; Trivicum and Eqces 
Tetices, also adjoining the Apulian frontiers; and, 
N. of the last-mentioned city, MURGANTLA, near the 
sources of the Frente, which seems to have been the 
furthest of the Hirpinian towns towards the NE., if 
at least it be correctly placed at Baselice. 
vou. L 


m, by far | 
the most important city in this part of Italy, and , 
which is often referred to Samniam, but must have | 


In the | 
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valley of the Tamarus, N. of the territory of Bene- 
ventum, were situated the Ligunes BaRniaNt ET 
CoRNELIANI, a colony of Ligurians transplanted to 
the heart of these mountain regions in B.c. 180 
(Liv. xl. 38, 41), and which still continued to 
exist as a separate comunity in the days of Pliny. 
(Plin. iti. 11.8. 16; 2a. Col, p, 235.) Of the minor 
towns of the Hirpini, three are mentioned by Livy 
(xxiii. 37) as retaken by the praetor M. Valerius in 
B.C. 215; but the names given in the MSS. (see 
Alschefski, ad loe.), “* Vescellium, Vercelliam, and 
Sicilinum,” are probably corrupt: they are all other- 
wise unknown, exvept that the “ Vescellani” are also 
found in Pliny’s list of towns. (Plin. le.)  Feren- 
tinum, inentioned also by Livy (x. 17), in connection 
with Romulea, is also wholly unknown, Fratulum 
(@parovodov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 71), of which the name 
is found only in Ptolemy, is equally uncertain. 
TAURASIA, Mentioned as a town only in the cele- 
brated epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, had left its name 
to the Taurasini Campi not far from Beneventum, 
and must therefore have been itself situated in that 
neighbourhood. Aletrium, of which the name is 
found in Pliny (Aletrini, iii, 11.5. 16), has been 
conjectured to be Calitri, a village in the upper 
valley of the Autidus, not far from Consa, Of the 
other obscure names given by the same author, it is 
impossible (as already observed) to determine which 
belong to the Hirpini. 

The most remarkable natural curiosity in the 
land of the Hirpini was the valley and lake, or 
rather pool, of Amsanctvs, celebrated by Virgil in 
a manner that shows its fame to have been widely 
spread through Italy. (Virg. Aen. vii. 563.) It is 
remarkable as the only trace of volcanic action re- 
| maining in the central chain of the Apennines, 

(Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 191.) 

The country of the Hirpini, notwithstanding its 
rugged and mountaisous character, was traversed 
| by several Roman roads, all of which may be re- 
garded as connected with the Via Appia. The 
main line of that celebrated road was carried in the 
first instance direct from Capua to Beneventum: 
here it branched into two, the one leading directly 
by Aeculanum, Romulea, and Aquilonia, to Venusia, 
and thence to Tarentum: this was the proper Via 
Arria; the other known from the time of the 
emperor Trajan (who first rendered it practicable 
throughout for carriages) as the Via TRAJANA, 
which proceeded from Beneventam by Forum Novum 
(Buonalbergo), and Equus Tuticus (8. Eleuterio), 
to Aecae in Apulia, and thence by Herdonea and 
Canusium to Brundusium. The fuller considera- 
tion of these two great lines of highway is reserved 
for the article Via Aprta. Their course through 
the country ef the Hirpini has been traced with 
great care by Mommsen, ( Topografia degls Irpini, 
in the Bullettino del? Inst. Archeol. 1848, pp. 

6—13.) (E. H. B.} 

HIRKI, a people mentioned by Phny (iv. 13) 
along with the Venedae, and who were connected 
with the Herali. They appear to have come from 
Scandinavia, and occupied that jart of the coast of 
Esthonia, which was called in the Middle Ages 
Harria, after them. Thus, it seems that the coasts 
of the Baltic, as far as the mouth of the Oder, were 
exposed to the piratical attacks of the Goths, in 
very early times, as in later ages other European 
shores were devastated by the Normans, (Comp. 








Schufarik, Slav. AdZ. vol. i. p. 116.) [E. B. J.) 
HIRRUS, a river of Asiatic Sarmnatia, with a 
dz 
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town of the same natne, 136 M. P. from Heracleum, 
and 67 M. P. trom Sindica (Plin. wi. 5). It is, 
probably, the same place as the Hirnos Portus of 
the Periplus, which Rennell (Compar. Geog. vol. it. 
p. 325) identifies with the deep inlet or sual) gulf 
of Suajuk-kale in the Russian chart. [E. B. J.) 
HESVALIS (“lowadrs: also Hispan, Mela, ii. 6, 
Sil. Ital. ii. 392: Aue, Mispeliensis, Adj. Hixpalensis : 
Sevilla), one of the chiet cities of Hispania Baetica, 
stood on the left bank of the Buetis (Guadalquirer), 
atout 500 stadia from its mouth, but stili within. 
the tidal part of the river, which was navigable for 


larze vessels up to the city: so that it had, toa great 


extent, the advantages ofa sea-port. It was made 
a colony by Julius Caesar; and although an attempt 
svetis to have been inade to exalt the neighbouring 
colony of Baetis above it, the very site of which is 
now doubtful, it ranked, in Strabo's time, among the 
first cities of Turdetania, next after Corduba and 
Gades; and afterwards even advanced in dignity: so 
that, in the time of Ptolemy, it had the title of an- 
tporides, and under the Vandals and Goths it 
ranked above Corduba, and became the capital of 
Southern Spain, In the Roman empire it was the 
seat of a conventus jaridicus, and bore the titles of 
Jer Romeca and Coronia RomuLensis. (Strub. 
iii, pp. 41, 142; Hirt. Bell. Alex. 51, 56; Dion. 
Cass, xtii, 89; Plin. ii. 3; /tin, Ant. pp. 410, 413, 
416; Gee. Rav, iv. 45; Philostr. Vit Apoll. v. 3, 6; 
Anson. Clar, Urb. 8; Isidor. Etym, xv. 1; Inser. ap. 
Grater, pp. 201, 257, Orelli, vol. ii, p. 396; Florez, 
Esp. S. vol. ix. pp. 89, 90; Coins ap. Florez, Med. 
de Esp, vol. ii, p. 543; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 24, Suppl. 
vol i. p. 42; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 28.) [P. S.J 

HISPA’NIA (‘lowavia, Sravia), and IBE’RIA 
C1énpia), and, with reterence to its division into two 
parts, very frequently HISPANLAE (so also I8npias, 
Steph. B.), the ancient names of the great peninsula 
now divided into the countries of Spain and Portugal. 
In this article, for convenicnee, the whole peninsula 
will be often called situply SPAtN, 


I. Anctent NaAMEs. 


As in the case of other countries, which only 
becanw kiewn to the Greeks ane Romans by por- 
tions, there was at first no general name for the 
Wiole peninsula, 
the jand on the Mediterranean, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, was called Ibnnta (1Sypia), while the 
portion onwards from that point along the ocean had 
ho general name, as it bad not long heen known, and 
was entirely eccnpicd by numerous barbarian peoples. 
(Polsb. iii. 37). 

1. The name in general use among the Grecks, 
during the historical period, was Inmria, which was 
understomwl te be derived from the river Iberus 
(Vila. iii, 3. 5.4; Justin, xliv. b; Steph. B. ¢. o.; 


Avicr. Or, Mar, 248): whence it was applied to the | 


surrounding country, first vaguely, as wall presently 
appear, and afterwards more exactly, as they gra- 
dually beeame aequainted with those physical fea- 
tures which so strikingly define its lanits. (HHecat. 
Fr. LL—13; Herod, i. 163, vit, 165; Seyl. pp. 1, 2; 
Straub. i, p. 166, Eastath. ad Jon, Per, 281; Hor. 
Cari, iv, S28. (comp, below on the boundaries.) 
2. ‘Phe other and still nore famibar name, Hts- 
PANIA (‘Iomaria, Strah, iii, p. 166; Agathem. i. 2), 
ene inte use atter the Romans besan to have a 
direct connection with the country; aid has remained 
the prevailing appellative ever since. There is little 
doubt that the genuine form of the mune is SPas or 


Polvybius states that the part of | 
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Sapan, the vowel sound being prefixed for teaver 
pronunciation, as is commen in southern as well as 
eastern languages when an initial s is filiowes br 
another consonant (of this usage examples mar te 
seen in the Arabic and Turkish names of Greek 
cities); and the name is nsed without the peta 
(Sravia: Artemidor. ap. Steph. B. ae. '1€qpieu; Phan 
de Flum. p. 32, Huds., vol. x. p. 774, Reiske: Tsu 
Epist. ad Rom, xv. 28, &e.) The oncin of tus 
name is not known with any certainty, por whether 
it was used by the inhabitants themselves. Bocbat 
derives it from the Phoenician and Hebrew worl 
TES (tsapan), which means a rabbit ; and argues 
are adduced in favour of this etymolegy frum ce 
numerous testimonies of the ancients to the abundance 
of these animals in the country (Strab. ii. pp 144, 
168: Aelian, N. A. xiii. 15; Varro. R. B. a 32; 
Cutull, xxxv. 18; Plin. viii. 58. s. &3, xi. 37. 5. 76), 
as well as from a medal of Hadrian, on the rete. 
of which is seen a female figure, as the persmite- 
tion of Spain, with a rabbit at her feet. ( Fhret 
Med. de Esp. vol. i. p. 109.) Others explain tbe 
Phoenician word to mean concealed, that is tie 
country little known; but this seems to be a mee 
fancy. (Maltebrun, Precis de la Geogr. wl mm 
p21.) On the other hand, W. von Hamteiit o 
his invaluable essay on the primitive bistcer € 
Spain, maintains that it was a native name, ard the 
its genuine form, vowel prefix and all, & preered 
almost unaltered in the modern native name £spcée, 
which he derives from the Basque Ezparia. a beri, 
margin, or edge, denoting that the penimaia ra 
the margin of Europe towards the ocean. ¢ Humb ox. 
Priifung der Untersuch, ther die Urbexrohner iie- 
paniens, Berlin, 1821; comp. on the etrmchet 
both names, Plut. de Flaum, Ll. c.; Solin. 23; Amzas 
Mare, xxiii, 6; Const. Porph. de Admin. Inip, & 22, 
Enstath. ad Dion. Per. 282: Bochart, Chas. i. 33, 
Phaleg, ii. 7; Oberlin, ad Vib. Seg. p. 397; Grot. ad 
Mart. Cap. p. 201; Wesseling, ed Jta, p 26s; 
Tzschucke, ad Mel. ii. 6.) 

3. Hesperta was an old Greek name. ci-tr 
used by the poets, in connection with the nutes tsi 
the world consisted of four parts, of which Lisi 
was the southern, Asta the eastern, Ermora ve 
northern, and HesPERIA the western: and. acor- 
ing to this idea, Spain was the westernmost! per € 
Hesperia. (Niebuhr, Lectures om Ancient fice 
graphy and Geography, vol. ii, p. 279.) Hence 
| country is sometimes called simply Hesperia ( Mace. 

i. 3; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 530; Esid. Orig. wiv. 44 
and sometimes, in contradistinction to Ital’, H=pena 
Uluma (Horat. Carm. i. 36. 4; comp, Diicierias. 
Celtica iii. 32). 
4. Ceurica (9 KeAruch) was also a cre 
name for the West of Europe, and was osed »2<2 
| eally for the interior of Spain, which was untae! 
| peopled, or believed to have been peopled, be Cets 
(Aristot. de Mundo, vol. i. p. 850, Lo Val; Xr 
| 173.) Ephorus (ap. Strah, iv. p 199: Mare. 06 ». 
p. 142) extended Celtica to Gades, and a1 fie! ‘be 
| name of Iberia only to the W. part of the penmsa 
| So too Eratusthenes (ap. Strab. ii, p. 107) extemrt 
' the Galatae (i.e. Celts) to Gadeira. This mare & 
however, uncutumon, the name being generally 8. 
fined to these parts of the peninsula in whet tmz. 
ments of the old Celtic population beld their zrcat 
(Centar: Cevtica.} 
5. Tanressis was a name applied to the S pe 





| tion of the peninsula, and especially to the pat > 


yend the Straits, in contradictinction te Ue tao 
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[beria, in its narrower sense, that is, the maritime | it is no wonder that we generally find no sure basis of 
listrict from the Straits to the Pyrenees, (Polyb. | information concerning the more distant countries of 
ve. sup. cit); but this is a subject which needs a se- | the world until the arms of Rome had cleared the 
varate discussion under its proper head. [Tartessus.] | way for the inquiries of the learned Greek. 

6. Ethnic and Adjective Forms, — (1.) From But yet the neglect of this period would deprive 
(pena : Eth."1énp, gen."1énpos, pl. oi “l€npes, fem. | the science of ancient geography of a great portion of 
lénpis ; Lat. Iber, Lucan. vi. 255, Hor. Carm. ii. | its interest, and of its use, too, in throwing light on 
2). 20, pl. Iberes, Catull. ix. 6, also Hiber, Hiberes ; | the progress of our race. And in no case is this 
und Lberi or Hiberi, Virg. Georg. iii, 408, fem. ! period more attractive than in that of the remotest 
‘berina, Jue. vi. 53: Adj. l@npixos, whence 7 '169- | country towards the West, one which is invested with 
wich for the country itself; fem. 7 1€npias, -iddes; | the double interest of having been familiar to the 
wat. Ibernus, Ibericus, and rarely Iberiacus (Sil. Ital. | Phoenicians, as a principal scene of their commerce 
iii. SUO).  (2.) Connected with Hisranta: £th. | and colonisation, while the Greeks were still making 
nd Adj. ‘lowavoi, Const. Porph. de Admin, Imp. | it a favourite theatre for the creations of their fancy. 
i. 23; Zonar. iii. p. 406 ; Hispanus, Hispani, Ade. 1. Of the purely Mythical Period hittle is to be 
[ispane ; also Spanus, Schol. /we, xiv. 279; Am- | said, and that little more properly belongs to other 
~lus 6; and Spanicus, Geogr. Rav, iv. sub fin. ; | articles. [Cummean, Ockaxus; Fortunatar Ly- 
taj. Hispaniensis (the distinction between this and | 8ULAE; Hesrenipes, Arava; Henevits Cotem- 
he ethnic being nicely drawn in the following ex- | NAK, &c.; and the articles Genyvon, Hencucrxs, 
wnples; Vell. ii, 51, Balbus Cornelius non Hia- | &c. in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman My- 
nuniensia natus, sed Ilispanus, that is, not merely | thology and Biography. | 
«longing to Spain, like, for example, a Roman born 2. Advancing to the Semi-Mythical Period of 
n Spain, bat @ érwe Spaniard, and Mart. xii. Praef.: | Hesiod and the Lymic Poets, we begin to meet with 


Ve Homam, si ita decreveris, non Hispanicnsem | names which have at least the appearance of a spe- 
vhrunt mittamus, sed Hispanum), and rarely His- , cific geographical significance, though still most un- 
mnicus. (Suet. Aug. 82, Vitruv. vii. 3.) certain as to their position; such as Tarresscs 
. In connection with the legends of the Hyperboreaus, 

IL, Seain AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS. the Rhipaean mountains appear as a great range in- 


The west of Europe was to the early Greeks a | tersecting Europe from W.to E. The Istem and 
and of fancy as well as mystery. Vague reports | Extmancs were known by name to Hesiod (Theog. 
each reached them, probably through the Phoenicians, | 338, 339) as rivers of W. Europe; and his island 
rom which they at first learnt little more than the | Erytheia. the abode of Geryon, is so described as to 
mre existence of lands, so far distant from their | prepare the way for its subsequent identification with 
wn country as to reach the region of the setting | Gapxs, 
un and the banks of the all-encompassing river 3. The transition to the peried of more real, 
kean. According to the very natural tendency {| though still most imperfect knowledge, marked by 
shich led them to place the happiest regions and | the age of the Logographers and Tragic Poets, is 
he choicest productions of the earth at its extreme | extremely gradual, for while the avowed writers of 
varts, confirmed perhaps by exaggerated accounts of | fiction are seen to invest their scenes with only an 
he fertility and beauty which sume of these regions | appearance of fact, the investigators of facts are 
Andalucia, for instance) actually enjoy, they fancied | found recording under that guise the strangest fie- 
hem as happy plains or as enchanted islands, and | tions, But yet there is no doubt that both give us 
wopled them with the divine nymphs, Circe and | what is meant to be objective knowledge; and no 
“alypso, who there detained in sweet bondage the | reader of the Prometheus, for example, can doubt that 
sero whom fate had cast upon their shores, with the | Aeschylus expends all the resources of his geo- 
mppy spirits of departed heroes, with the primitive | graphical knowledge, be they less or more, on his 
ind pastoral Cyclopes, and the wealthy maritime | description of the wanderings of Io, Indeed, with 
*heenicians, or with the exiled dynasty of gods, reference to our present subject, we have now reached 

© Who with Saturn old, a period when the maritime enterprise of the Phoe- 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, Saal er 7) ce Pipher vvemameionp 
’ + ys . . ” wi l@ shores of the VW. the ierrancan { 
Or o'er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles. ey eer pine iar adie piel sei with Tyrebenia, Ibe- 

These poetic fancies were succeeded by historical | ria, and Tartessus. (Lerod. i. 163.) Accordingly we 
nquiries, and then came all the difficulties of recon- | find the logographer Pherecydes and the poet Stesi- 
ing meagre and conflicting testimonies with the , chorus not only acquainted with the name Tar- 
wets and with each other; mistakes arising from | Tessts; but the latter making it a river, in such a 
ret assigning positions vaguely and vuriously, and | manner as to suggest its identification with the 
hen, instead of the discovery of such errors, “i Guadalquirir ([ Batcris}, while the former accurately 
ttempt to reconcile them by supposed migrations and | represents it as a city on the straits whieh divide 
ther arbitrary devices ; so that such names as Be- | Libya from Europe [Tatcrussrs}.  Stesichorus 
imycres, CHALY nes, CIMMERI and Inenes, scarcely mentions also the island of Erytheia, and an island 


re ree 


eetn associated with any exact locality, and are freely | Sarpedonia in the Atlantic. (Strab. iii, p. 148; Scbol. 
ransferred backwards and forwards between the | Apoll. Khod, i. 211.) Pindar seems well acquainted 
hores of the Atlantic and those of the Enxine. To | with the Pillars of Hercules, as the limit of the 
luis was added the polemical spirit, which we find so | known workd (Herecims Concmnar): and Aes- 
ampant among the old geographers (as among the | chylus, besides some other interesting allusions, teo 
kfrican and Arctic critics now), which “ by decision | doubtful, however, to be discussed here, seeks for the 
nere embroiled the fray;” while all the time the | sources of the Isterin the Rhipwean meontains, a fact 
ater poets were adding to the confusion by imitating | of which the pnportance will be more clearly seen when 
he begends of the ancients, and inventing others of | the views of Herodotus have been dircused (Sche!, 
her own. Amidst all these eleqnents of uncertainty, | Apell. Rhad.iv. 28; Ukert, vol.ii, pt. 1. pp. 238—245.) 
s$z2 
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From these fragmentary notices we pass on to the | actly paraliel and equal to each other: the intro 
first writer who gives usa systematic account of any ductionof the name Pyrene is discussed in its pret 
portion of the country,—namely Hecatragcs of | place. [Pyrenavi Montes.) The name of [tena 
Miletus (about n.c. 500); for we have no remains | is mentioned by him twice. The one passaze is Cat 
of the earlier work of Charon of Lampsacus, which | already cited respecting the discorenes of the Fae 
contained a Periplus of the coust outside of the | caeans, where the relation in which it stands to 
Pillars of Hereules. (Eudoe, Violar, p.435.) The | Tyrrhenia suggests that it signifies the peninsula of 


Greeks of this period seem to have beenacquainted with 
the S. coast su far as to know the names of a number 
of places along it, but not so as to form any accurate 
idea of it as a whole. From the few extant frag- 
ments of Hecataeus, and from the passages in which 
Festus Avienus follows his authority, Ukert deduces 
the following results:—West of the Straits, which 
he makes scarcely 7 stadia in width, dwelt the Tar- 
Tessit (Avien, Ur, Mar, 370), among whom was 
the town of Erapyner (Steph. B. sv. "EAGupyn), 


Spain, so far as it was known by mar:time discorey 
(i. 163). In the other passage he mentions Le 
Iberians in the anny of Hamilear in Sicily; and 
connects them with the Ligyes in such a mamner & 
to suggest the inference, that the name was ap: ix 
to the whole Mediterranean coast, from the Mtrac> » 
the Gulf of Lyon (vii. 165). In the furmer of ties 
passaces, again, he mentions TARTESIs mm ci 
connection with Iberia, and describes the Phoca-x» 
as holding most friendly intercourse with Argasthe 


which no other ancient writer names, but which | nius, the king of the Tartesii (i. 163); ant & 
the moderns have songht to identify, on account | speaks elsewhere of the wealth and commercial im 


of the resemblance in the natnes only, with Jnu- 
Beris or Invirencis. East of the Pillars dwelt 
the Mastiant, with the capital, MAsSTIA ; a people 
and city Jong after mentioned also by Polybius 
(iii. 24): they had alo the cities of Syatis 
[Sve], Mainobora [Marsxosa], Sixes [Saxeta- 
num], Molybdana, and Calathe (Steph. B. s. ve.). 
Further to the E. the country began to be called 
Iberia, and was inhabited by numerous peoples ; 
among whom were the Iaraugatae, on a river of 
the same uame (Steph, B. s.v. "IAapavyatai), who 
seem to be the Hlurgetae or ILERGETAR of later 
writers; and the Misgetes (Steph. B. s.r. Mioynres). 
Among the cities of Iberia are mentioned Crabasia 
and Hyops, with a river Lesyros near the latter, 
(Steph. B. s.r. ‘Top.) — Hecataens also mentions the 
town of Sicane (Steph. B. s.r, Sucdv7), a name of 
wuch interest, as slowing the existence of Sicanians 
in Spain, which is also asserted by Thucydides, who 
makes them dwell upon a river Sicanus, next the 
Ligves who expelled them thence to Sicily. (Thue. 
vi. 2; Strab. ni, p. 2703 Sicant.) Two islands, 
Cromyusa and Melussa, are mentioned by Heeataeus 
as belonging to Iberia, (Steph. B. 8. vv.) 

5. Herovores touches on the W. of Europe only 
incidentally, as but very distantly related to bis main 
subject. In one passage, when speaking of the ex- 
treme regions of the earth, he plainly states that he 
has nothing certain to say of the western parts of 
Europe: and he even doubts the existence of the 
river Eridanus and the islands Cassiterides (iii, 115); 
and elsewhere he mentions the belief of the Persians 
that there were no countries of any great importance 
W. of Greece (vii. 8). His views may be summed 
up as follows: —Beyond the Pillars of Hercules lay 
Gadeira, and near it the island of Erytheia (iv. 8). 
Elsewhere he mentions the Cynesi or CYNETES as 
the westernmost people of Europe (ii, 33; iv. 49); 
and next to them the great nation of the Celtae, 
Whose country is remarkable for its precious metals, 
and for the Joug life of the inhabitants (i. 163; iv. 
49,152,192: comp. Strab, iii. pp. 150, 151; Lu- 
cian, Macrob. 10; Phiegon, de Longaev. 4; Cie. de 
Senect. 19; Plin. vii.48; Val. Max.viii. 13), Among 
the Celtae were the sources of the river Ister, in 
the neighbourhvod of a city called Pyrene. (Herod, 
1. 33; iv. 49.) It is important to remember that 
this statement respecting the source of the Ister is 
connected with a theory entertained by Herodotus,— 
that the two great rivers of Libya and Europe, the 


portance of Tartesus [Tartesscs]. These seven! 
views seem to have had little more connection in ie 
mind of the historian than the passages refernn 
them have in his works; but, on cormpance them 
with the actual facts, and having regard tw ts 
probable sources of information, something likea whee 
may be made out. On the S. coast, his kneeielz, 
derived trom Phoenician and Phocaean sources, sos 
to have extended as far as the SW. point of te 
peninsula, the Sacrum ProMonroricm (Cop: & 
Vincent), which long remained the westernmost fmt 
of ancient maritime discovery; if, at least, bis Cbr- 
netes are the Conu of other writers — that » c+ 
inhabitants of the southern projection of Portura, 
called Cunzvus, Justin (xliv. 43) mentions Canes 
in the mountains of the Tartessii ; a confirmaba « 
the hint given under Conn, that the name is set 
ethnic, and that its resemblance to the Reman cru, 
which so well describes the name of the dim. 
is merely an aceidental coincidence. Nest. & 
great colony of GApDES was a subject of wh02 
he would hear much from the Phoenicians; al 
separate accounts respecting Tartessus and tbe sv- 
rounding country would be obtained from the sz 
people, who had long traded to it under the mur 
of Tarshish, and from the Phocaeans, as we bso 
seen. ‘The name Iberia seems to have been detor 
exclusively from the Phocaeans. Lastly, apart inm 
these results of maritime discovery, he had obtared 
from the l’hocaeans and other sources the impor 5 
that the great Celtic race overspresd pretty ¥r!l Je 
whole interior of Western Europe ; a region, huwere’. 
of which he possessed scarcely one detail of avaa® 
knowledge. 

6. The historians, geographers of the centart ater 
Herodotus had obtained a Jarcger amount of m- 
terials, but without a corresponding improtem= 2 
the accuracy of their knowledge. The wice extest € 
the Celtic name. and the confusion between Ceiis and 
Iberians, are found still prevalent: and the eoose 
ot the great rivers of W. Enrope are very inser 
fectly known. Thus, Evpoxes of Cnidos (26s! 
B.C, 380—360), of who-e geographical work An 
totle made great use, mentions the moantain Prowse 
in Celtica, towards the W. extremity of the ee 
noctial line (pos dveuhy ionuepute), as contest 
the sources of the rivers Ister and Tartesos 
which the latter flowed outside of the Pullars, a! 
the former through all Europe. (Aristet. Meter. 
i. 13.) He places Iberia S. ot Celtica, and dexme 


Nile and the Ister, followed courses right through | its shores towards the ocean as high and rocks, #3 
the respective continents, from W, to E., almust ex- promentories running fur out into the sea (4% 
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ii. p. 153.) About the same time, Errorus, who 
levoted the 4th book of his work on geography to 
he W. of Europe, assigns a vast extent of country 
© the Celts, and carries them on the W. as far as 
xades; while he confines the name of Iberia to the 
ezion W. of Gades, and, if we are to believe Jo- 
«phus, even fell into the error of making Iberia a 
sity with a comparatively small territory. He relates 
ome absurd fables about these regions, (Strab. iii. 
». 153, iv. p. 199, vii. p. 302; Joseph. c. Apion. i. 
12; Marx, ad Ephor. Frag. p. 142.) The Periplus 
ff ScYLax, which also belongs to about the same 
riod, is very vague as to the shores of Spain. He 
makes special mention of the commercial settlements 
¢€ the Carthaginians outside the Pillars, and of the 
ides and shoals which characterise that sea: a great 
andbank stretches across from the Sacred Promon- 
ory (C. 8. Vincent) to the promontory of Hermaeum 
mn Lybia. The Iberians are the first people in 
Europe; and there is the river ber, and two islands 
alled Gadeira [Gapes]; and then comes the Greek 
ity Exronium. Probably there is here a gap in 
he text; for he passes over the whole coast from the 
illars to the Pyrenees, the voyage along which, he 
ays, occupies 7 days and nights. (Scylax, pp. 1, 
bt, ed. Hadson, pp. 1—3, 123, ed. Gronov.) Next 
o the Iberians, he places the Ligurians (Afyves) 
und the “mixed Iberians” (“I€npes wryd5es) as fur 
ws the Khone. 

In the Psendo-Aristotelian work de Mirab. 
Auscult, (86), the peoples of Western Europe are 
mentioned in the following order, from W. to E.; 
iberes, Celtoligyes, Celtac, as far as Italy. Hr- 
wopurve tells us that the Iberians, who dwell on 
he shores of the Straits, though belonging to one 
ace, have various names, according to their several 
ribes. (Fr. ap. Const. Porphyr. de Admin. /mp. 
i. 23.) Those most to the W. are called Cyneres 
steph. B, 4. ¢. Kuenriady); N, of them are the 
iLeres (Steph. B. a. 0. PAHres; comp. Strab. iii, 
», 166, who says that the country E. of the Iberus 
was forinerly called after the laLeTea, a great and 
«»werfal nation, who dwelt in it); then the Tar- 
ressit; then the Eveysinu; then the Masrtant 
und the Cacrtant, as far as the Khone. (This 
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Jearned men of Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, ob- 
tained the information which is recorded in the 
works of Exarostnenes, his contemporaries, and 
his followers. It appears that Eratosthenes was in- 
debted for much of his knowledge to Timosthenes, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the au- 
thor of a large geographical work ; but the views of 
both on the W. of Europe in general, and on Iberia 
in particular, are severely criticixed by Strabo and 
Mareian. (Strab, ii. pp. 92—94.) 

Eratosthenes describes 3 peninsulas as ranning ont 
S. from the mainland of Europe ; the one that which 
ends with the Peloponnesus, the second the Italian, and 
the third the Ligurian (Aryveruchy) ; and these con- 
tain between them the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian gulfs. 
(Strab. vii. p. 92.) In another passage, the wes- 
ternmost of these 3 peninsulas is described as that 
which extends to the Pillars, and to which Iberia 
belongs. (Strab. ji p. 108.) Of this peninsula he 
assigns a large part to the Celts (TaAara:), whom 
he makes to reach as far as Gadeira, (Strab. ii. 
pp. 107,108.) He places the Columns of Hercules 
on the Straits [Hercunis Cotumxar], to the W. 
of which he represents the peninsula as running 
out into several large promontories, Of these, the 
first is the Sacred Promontory (C. S. Vincent), 
which he placed at the greatly exaggerated distance 
of 5 days’ vovage from Gades. (Strab. ii. p. 148.) 
The other chief promontory is that of Caumiva, 
about which dwelt the Osttpamyit; and opposite 
to it lay several islands, of which Uxisama, the 
furthest to the W., was distant 3 days’ voyage 
from Calbium: in this part of his description he 
follows Pytheas, (Strab. ip. 64.) The region ad- 
jacent to Calpe he calls Tartessis, and places there 
the “happy island” of Erytheia. Besides Gapns, 
he mentions the town of Tarnaco (Tarragana), 
and adds that it has a good roadstead, a statement 
contradicted by Artemidorus and Strabo. (Strab. iii. 
p. 159.) He makes the Pyrenees the E. boundary. 
[Pynenari.} In general, his knowledge seems 
not to have extended berond the coast. 

8. We are now brought down to the time of the 
First Punic War, and to the eve of the period when 
the imperfect, and often merely speculative, notions 


mumieration, and the order of it, might be made to | of the Greeks respecting Spain were superseded by 


hrow much light on the names and positions of 
he Spanish peoples, if the argument were not some- 
what too speculative for this article). 

We likewise find a vast amount of error and con- 
‘usion among the geographers of this age respecting 
le distances and bearings of the shores of the W. 
Mediterranean. Eudoxus states that a person sailing 


the direct information which the Romans gained by 
their military operations in the coantry. But before 
passing on to the Roman perial, a few words are 
necessary on the extent of lberia, as understood by 
the Greek geographers, ° 
While, as we have already seen, many of the 
gave the greater part of the peninsula to the Celts, 


broagh the Straits into the Inner Sea has imme- | and contined the Iberians either to the part W. of 
liately on his left hand the Sardoan, Galatian | the Straits, or to the Mediterranean sbore ; others 
Gallic), and Adriatic Sea, on the right the bay of | extend the name of Iberia as far E. as the Rhone, 
Le Syrtes (Arist. de Mund. 3); and Dicaearchus es- | and even as far N.E. as the Rhine, and s0 as to in- 
imates the distance from the Sicilian Strait (Straits | elude the peoples on both sides cof the Alps, Thus 
»f Messina) to the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of | Aeschylus, if we are to believe Pliny, took the Eri- 
Utbraltar) at only 7000 stadia. (Strab. ti. p. 105.) | danus to be another name for the Rhodanns, which 

7. Age of Alexander and the Ptolemies.— Tbe | he placed in Iberia, (Plin. xxxvii.2. 8.11.) Non- 
eign of Alexander the Great forms an epoch in the , nus applies the epithet Jberian to the MKhine. 
reography of W. Europe. While his followers were | (Dionys. xxiii. p. 397, xiii. p. 747.) Plutarch 
viding by their own direct observations tothe know- | places Iberian tribes in the Alps. (Marcell. 3.) Ia 
«ive of the extreme East, we are told that from the | fine, Strabo sums up these opinions as follows :— 
ypposite end of the known world his fame attracted |“ The name of Iberia, as used by the earlier writers, 
‘he envoys of numerous nations, and among the rest | includes all the country beyond the Rhone and the 
rom the Celts and the Iberians, whose dress was | Isthmus which is confined between the Gallic Gulfs 
then for the first time seen, and their language first | (i. ¢. the Bay of Biscay, and the Gulf of Lyon): but 
weard, by the Greeks and Macedonians. (Arrian, | thove of the present age assign M. Pyrene as its 
Anab, vii. 15.) From these and other sources, the | boundary, and called it indifferently Iberia and His- 
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pania, [whereas by those of old the name of Iberia] 
was applied only to the part within the Iberus, 
(Strab, iii, p. 166; the words within brackets are 
supplied as the most probable restoration of a gap in 
the text.) 

It must be observed that such state:nents as these 
express something more than a confusion in the 
minds of the Greek writers between the territories 
of the Celts and of the Iberians: they express the 
fact in ethnography, that the Iberian race extended 
beyond the boundaries of Spain as defined by the 
Pyrenees, and that they were to a great extent 
intermixed with the Celts in W. Europe. (See below, 
on the earliest inhabitants of Spain: No. VII.) 


Ill. Spain AS KNOWN TO TILE CARTILAGINIANS 
AND THE RoMANS. 


1. Deen to the End of the First Punie War— 
The internal state of the peninsula, down to the period 
at which we have now arrived, will be spoken of 
below; but, in order to estimate the knowledge of the 
country possessed by the Romans, we must first glance 
at its relations to the other great power of the Medi- 
terranean. From the earliest known period of anti- 
quity the Phoenicians had held commercial intercourse 
with Spain; and there is more than a probability 
that Tyre had established a sort of dominion over 
the part adjacent to the S. coast, the TAansituisit of 
Scripture, and the Tarressis of the Greeks, (/saiah, 
xxiii, 10, where the prophet compares the liberty 
of Tarshish, consequent on the fall of Tyre, to the 
free course of a river, — such, for example, as her 
own Guadalquirir, — when a mighty obstacle js re- 
moved.) ‘The plirase “ ships of ‘Tarshish ” appears 
to have been cs fatiliar in the mereantile marine of 
Tyre as * Indiamen” in our own (2 Chron, ix. 21, 
xx. 36, 37: 2%. xiviti. 7; lx. 9; Acek. xxvii. 
25); and the products of the Spanish mines, “ silver, 
iron, tiny and dead,” are mentioned by Ezekiel as 
among " the multitade of all kind of riches, by reason 
of which Tarshish was her merchant.” (4zek, xxvii. 
12.) Phoenician settlements were numerous on the 
S. coast of the peninsula, within the Straits, and 
bevond then there was the creat commercial colony 
of Gapes, the emportun for the trafic of Tyre with 
the shores of the Atlantic. But this was not all. 
Frown the very physical nature of the country, it was 
searcely possible that the Phoenicians should have 
abstained from extending their power up the navi- 
gable stream of the Barris, of which Gades may be 
revarded as the port, over the fertile plains of Bae- 
tiea (Andaluetr), as tar No as the Sierra Morena, 
which at once contained the mineral wealth in quest 
of which they came, and formed a barrier against 
the natives of the centre. Be this as it may, we 
know for certain that in the narrower tract between 
the sea-shore and the Srerra Nevada [ILieuia) 
the people were a mixed race of Iberian and Phoe- 
nician blood, enlled Migodolvies (Strab. ili, p. 149; 
Basten). The power which the Carthaginians ob- 
tained during this period over the natives cannot be 
positively defined; but they received many of them 
into their artaies by voluntary enlistment, 

2. The Vieeroyalty of the House of Barca — 
Sach were the relations of Spain to Carthage; and 
as to Rome, she had had as vet nothing to do with 
the peninsula, when the First Punic War was 
brought to an end, boc, 241. Carthage seemed to 
have expended all her resources in the vain effort to 
secure Sicily ; and, when the revolt of her African 
mercenaries gave Rome an opportunity of filching 
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away from her her oldest provinces, Sanlima an| 
Corsica (B. Cc. 236), the contest mizht well t& 
thonght to have concluded. “UL believe” sats 
Niebuhr, “that there were fellows at Carrhae. 
such as Hanno, who, partly from envy of Hamm. 
and partly from their own stupidity. wooll pt @ 
could not see that, after the loss of Sicily and Sc- 
dinia, there were yet other quarters from which the 
republic might derive great benefits. When, afer 
the American War, it was thoucht that the icp- 
minious peace of Paris had pat an end to the rrrat- 
ness of England, Pitt undertook with double coun 
the restoration of his country, and dispisred ks 
extraordinary powers, It was in the sane set 
that Hamilear acted: he turned his eves to Smo: 
. «+ he formed the plan of making Npain av 
vince, which should compensate fur the boss of Se-7 
and Sardinia. The latter island was then avd 
still very unhealthy, and its interior was altet 
inaccessible. Sicily had an effeminate and unear- 
like popniation, and, rich as it was, it might ised 
have increased the maritime power of Carthage. bat 
it would not have given her any additional mcr 
strength, The weakness of Carthage cemised 2 
her having no armies; and it was a grind coop 
tion of Hamilear’s to transform Spain irto a Cu 
thaginian country, from which testional armies nasct 
be obtained. His object, therefore, was, on the ae 
hand, to subdue the Spaniards, and on the other 
win their sympathy, and to change them inte 4 
Punic nation under the dominion of Cartuc. 
(Polvb. if, 1; Diod. Fr. Lib. xxv.; Echg. o 8 
510.) The conduct of the Romans towards t+ 
subjects was hauchty, and always made them 
that ther were despised. The highly reGred Gres, 
who were themselves wont to look with context @ 
all foreigners, must have felt that baus htiness tet 
keenly, The Spaniards and Celts were of oa 
less respected. Common soldiers in the Bos 
armies not unfrequently, especially in the time € 
the emperors, married native women of the o<t- 
tries in which they were stationed, Such carmars 
were regarded as concubinage, and from them sant 
a class of men who were very danzeroas w th 
Romans, The Carthaginians acted more t=, 
by making no restrictions in regard to soeh m- 
riages. Hannibal himself marned a Spanish ea 
of Castulo (Liv, xxiv. 41: comp, Died. Fr. Lo 
xxv.; Eclog. ii. p. 510, foll.), and the practice ees 
have been very common among the Carthacesin 
This was an excellent way to gain the good = 4 
the natives. The whole of the southern coax # 
Spain bad resources of no ordinary kind: it fu 
nished all the productions of Sicily and Serer 
and in addition to them it had very mca 2vt 
mines, the working of which has been reom 3 
our own days. Hamilear was the first whe =7™ 
duced there a regular and systematic node f 
mining, and this led him, or his son- in-law, te" 
the town of New Carthace (Carthagena) Wine 
the Carthaginians thus gained the ssmyothy & 
nation, they acquired a popniation of millions F254 
relieved them from the necessity of hinng faces 
mercenaries, as they had been obliged to de a“ 
First Panic War; they were enabled to mise a™.s 
in Spain just as if it had been their own oo-tT- 

The Romans no doubt observed these preeeste=* 

with feelings of jealousy, but could net prot 

them, as long as the Cisalpine Gauls stead om ‘rt 

frontiers, ready to avenge the defeats of the Soe= 

and Boians.” (Niebuhr, Lectures on Komas Hust, 
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vol. ii. p. 69.) It was in the year B. c. 237 that) 
Hamilear commenced this mighty work, not with- , 
out an ultimate design, unless he is grossly mis- 
represented by Polybius and Livy, of founding for 
his house an empire in Spain, in case the Anti-Bar- 
cine faction should prevail at Carthage. [Car- 
TuAGO Nova.) For eight years he carried on) 
his plan with great success, and he appears to have | 
extended the Carthaginian empire as far N. as the | 
Sierra Morena, so that it incladed the whole of | 
Andalucia, and pretty well all Murcia, On his | 
dvath, B. c. 229, be left his power and his schemes 
as an inheritance to Hasdrubal, his son-in-law, who | 
carried on the plan for nearly nine years, till he_ 
was cut off by an assassin, p.c. 221, and left its | 
fulfilment to the mighty genius of Hannibal. Mean- 
while the Homans, occupied with the war in Cisal- | 
pine Gaul, had no power to interfere. Just, how- 
ever, before that war began, they had done the best 
they could by making a separate treaty, not with 
Carthage, but with Hasdrubal himself (as a sort of | 
supplement to the existing treaty with Carthage), | 
by which the river Iberas (bro) was fixed as a_ 
limit beyond which the Carthaginians were not to 
sxtend their conquests (as Polybins states), or (a0- 
ending to Livy) as the boundary between the two 
tates, B.C. 228. (Polyb. iii. 27; Liv, xxi. 2; 
cxxiv. 13). That the latter expression, even ‘if 
wed in the treaty (which seems from Polybius to | 
more than doubtfal) does not imply that the | 
toman arms had actually extended to the Iberus, | 
= shown by Livy himself in the second passage | 
jueted, where he says that Spain was then in the | 
sands of the Carthaginians, held by their generals | 
ind armies, while Rome had not a single general 
wr any soldiers in the country, The previous 
reaty itself, made at the close of the First Punic | 
Nar, had provided that the allies of each state 
hould be safe from molestation by the other; and | 
ww, if we are to believe Livy (Polybius being silent | 
n the point), an express stipulation to the same 
fect was introduced on behalf of Saguntum, a city | 
ying within the portion assigned to the Cartha- | 
‘inians, but in alliance with the Romans, [Saocn- 
‘um. ] The dispute upon this question, and its 
varing upon the rights of the two parties in the | 


wcond Panic War, are of little consequence here, | 
xcept as throwing light on the connection of the | 


tornans with the peninsula, Thos much is certain, 
bat Saguntum was in alliance with Rome when 
fannibal laid siege to it, and it is also probable that 
he Romans had some footing in TARnAco. 

3. The Second Punic War.—When Hannibal, 
rn bis march to Italy, had effected the passage of 
y Rhone, and turned the flank of Scipio, n.c. 218, 





ye bold resolution, by which that general sent the 
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206, which was followed by its erection into a Ro- 
man province. From this time the Romans had to 
deal with the natives, a people always willing to 
make use of foreigners against each other, but never 
ready to yield them obedience. 

4. Conqueat of the country by the Romans, — 
Neither the dominion of Hannibal, nor that acquired 
by the Romans in the Second Punic War, extended 
over so much as one half of the peninsula, The 
part which they had entirely subdued, seems to 
have comprehended Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia. 
and Andalucia, or the country between the sea and 
the great chain which rans parallel to the E. coast, 
and on the S. the country between the Sierra Mo- 
rena and the sea. The province (its division will 
be spoken of presently) was governed by praetors ; 
there being sometimes one, and sometimes two; and 
two legions were kept stationary in Spain. This 


arrangement, besides its effects on the Roman con- 


stitution, with which we are not here concerned, 
had a most important influence on Spain. “ The 
legions remained there for a number of years, mar- 
nied Spanish women, and became estranged from 
Italy. When, therefore, such legions were dis- 


banded, many soldiers would remain in Spain, 


unwilling to return to a country to which they had 
become strangers.” (Niebuhr, Lectures on Roman 
History, vol. ii. p. 208.) 

The central tribes, forming the great Celtiberian 
nation, retained their own government, which seems 
to have been of a republican form, in nominal alli- 
ance with the Romans, to whom the independent 
tribes of the N. and W. were as yet scarcely known 
hy name. (Liv. xxiii, 21, xxix. 3; Flor. ii. 17.) 
The Roman settlements were continually exposed 
to the attacks which the natives, as provocation was 
given or opportunity offered, made upon them from 
their strongholds in the mountains. (Liv. xxviii. 
4.) To atute the evil Cato the Elder, when con- 
sul, undertook an expedition against the Celtibe- 
rians and some sinalier tribes, whom he induced, 
by a stratagem, to demolish the defences of their 
towns, and so to place themselves in his power, 
which, it must be added, he used with such justice 
and moderation as to win their hearts, B. c. 184. 
(Appian, Hisp. 41; Liv. xxxiv.17; Plutarch, Cat, 
10; Flor. ii. 17.) Indeed, as Niebuhr has more 
than once observed in his Lectures, the wars of 
Rome in Spain give constant illustrations of that 
point which (like most others) is still conspicuous 
in the national character, their great susceptibility 
of personal influence, which often proved a correc- 
tive to their bitter jealousy of foreigners. “It is 
indeed surprising” (he says, vol. ii. p. 209) “to see 
bow a Roman general with humane feelings was 
always able to win the affections and confidence of 


ulk of his army into Spain under his brother | those tribes [in central Spain}, and to establish the 
‘neius, to oppose Hasdrubal, while it perhaps deter- | authority of Rome for a time, antil fresh acts of 
1ined, however remotely, the issue of the war, began | injustice provoked their resentment.” Of this we 

struggle, first with the Carthaginians, and then | have another striking example in the success of Tib, 
ith the Spaniards themselves, which lasted almost | Sempronius Giracchus, the father of the celebrated 


(4) years, and only ended with the subjugation of brothers, who concluded a fierce war, in which the 


s@ northern mountaineers, the CANTABRI and As- 
izes, by Augustus, pc. 25. It is needless to 
well on those details, which are familiar to every 
racder as a part of the Second Punic War; the sue- 
-—es of Cn. and I’. Scipio, and their unfortunate 
vd, Bic, 218—212; the almost romantic expe- 
ition of young P. Scipio, 211, his capture of New 








Romans had been for some time engaged with the 
Celtiberians, by an honourable peace, which at once 
secured the Roman supremacy and won the hearts 
of the natives, By this peace the Roman power 
became established in Catalonia, Valencia, Arra- 
gon, and the E. part of Castile, and the tribes who 
were parties to it bound themselves to build no 


arthage, 210 (Carraaco Nova ], aud the final | more towns, B.c. 179. (Polyb. ap Strab, iii. pp. 
cpetilsion of the Carthaginians from Spain, nc.) 1t1, 170; Liv. al. 49, et seq., xl. 3; Appian, 
324 
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Hisp. 43; Flor. Lc. Cevtipent) From this time 
it becomes difficult, from the paucity of materials, 
to give a consecutive account of the progress of the 
Ronan arms: nor would the details be very inter- 
esting, The war see:ns to have been more or less 
constant, in the valleys of the Tagus and the Durius, 
with various tribes, among which the most con- 
spicuons are the Vacca. and the Lusirani; what 
was cained by the skill and wisdom of one general 
heing generally put tu hazard by the cupidity and 
oppressions of another. On the whole it seems 
probable that, before the epoch of the Macedonian 
War (aoc. 171), the domination of Rome had been 
extended over the whole peninsula, except the moun- 
taineus reyions of the north, and the mountain 
faustnesses of the centre. In p. ¢. 153, sume new 
provocation, the exact nature of which is obscure 
[Cevtinenia], drove the Celtiberians into open 
revelt, and the consul Q. Fulvins Netilior made an 
Mnsneeessful campaign against them, (Liv. #pit. 
lib. xlwii; Appian, J/isp. 44—47.) The consul of 
the next year, the celebrated M. Claudius Marcellus, 
conchided an armistice with them on very fair terins, 
and turned his arms against the Lusitanians. But 
his moleration was alike distastetul to the Senate, 
Who demanded an unconditional submission, and to 
his successor in the consul-hip, L, Licinius Lucullus 
(x. c. 151), who renewed the war with much 
cruelty and avarice, but with little success, against 
a part of the Celtiberians; but he gained some 
nivantages against the Vaccaks and CANTABRI, 
and other peoples as yet uuknown to the Romans, 
(VPolyb. xxxv. 3, 4; Liv. Epet. xiviii; Appian, 
Misp, SA—55.)- After the war had Jasted for four 
years, B.C. 153—149 (a period which is therefore 
sometinnes called “the First Celtiberian War,” to 
distinguish it from the war of Nemasntra, which 
Was, in fact, butits continuation), it appears to have 
been suspended, partly because the attention of 
Rome was new oceupicd with the Third Punic 
War (nic. 149), but still move on account of the 
nore serious occupation which the cruelty and 
treachery of Lucuilus and the praetor Galba had 
nade for the two armnies of Spain in the great war 
against the Lusitanians and Viriathus, whic) was 
only finished by the consul D. Junius Brutus, in 
nc. 138, [Lesrrania.] Brutus, remaining in 
his province of Further Spain as proconsul, devoted 


the next year to the completion of the conquest of | 


Lusitania, and then marched across the river Durius 
(Hionre) into the country of the Callaici Bracarii, 
into whieh ne Roman army had ever before pene- 
trated, and advanced as far as the Minius (Minho), 
though his conquests can hardly have been perma- 
nent.  [GALLARCTA, J 

Meanwhile the state of affairs in the other province, 
Hither Spain. had beconw eritical; and the Celti- 
berians, long known as the bravest and mest noble- 
minded of the Spaniards, were engaged in that final 
strarcle which was only quelled hy the skill and the 
stern resolation of the youncer Scipio Africanus, In 
bc. 143 4). Caecilins Metellus Macedonicus had 
entered his province of Hither Spain with the reso- 
Jution ta coutirm, by its final conquest, the fame he 
iad already acquired in Macedonia; and he gained 
great stiecesses avainst the Celtiberians. (Liv, pit, 
Hini.; Val. Max. ix. 3. § 7, vii. 4. § 5, iii, 2. § 21; 
Appian, Misp, 76; Eutrop, iv. 16.) The reverses of 
his sueeessor Q. Pompeius, the varied fortunes of the 
war, and its conclusion by Scipio, belong to the 
history of NuMANTIA, whiose fall and destruction 
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established the Roman dominion in Central Sysin. 
B.C. 133; and left nothing to be done except toe 
subjection of the CantaBki and AsTURES, *h+ 2 
was effected by Augustus in B.C. 24. (See the 
| articles: the Wars of Sertorius and those uf Casar 
belong to the internal history of Rome: and air & 
rerve notice here on acconnt of their effect im sti far- 
ther consolidating the Roman power in the peatnstJs } 
The Romans had thus been long quietly establicdec 

in the south and east; and in the centre the ceustast 
presence of Roman armies, and the settiements & 
Roman veterans, had necessarily exerted a great 
finence on the language and manners of the natires, 
besides infusing into the population no senall shore 
of Roman blood. And, during the whide perial é 
two centuries, no other foreign influence bad i= 
brought to bear upon the people: we bear onir 
one invasion by barharians, that of the Crises 
who, after their great victory over Manns st 
Caepio (B.c. 105), turned off into Spain, whet 
they ravaged in the most fearful manner for te 
| fteater part of two years (B. ¢. 104,103), unt th 
desperate resistance of the Celtiberians induced thea 
te give up the hoye of a permanent conquest, apd te 
retire from the peninsula. (Niebulir, Lect. on Kom 

Hist, vol. ii. p. 330.) 

Under Augustus the Romanising process was 
carried on by the foundation of many and very ex 
' siderable colonies, as, for example, Carsam At cists 
| (Zaragoza), Exiernita AcGusta ( Merida), Fas 
| JULIA (Bega), Pax AvGusta (Badajez), Lecm 
vir. Gemina (Leon), and others. These citys wre 
adorned with some of the finest productions of fea 
architecture, of many of which magnificent nam 
still remain, 

The system cf internal communication also, #b.A 
had been commenced as early as Bo c. 124 (Post 
iii. 39; Freinsheim, Suppl. Lie. xi. 72), and turbe 
developed by Pompey’s military roads over the Pr- 
renees (Sallust, Frag. Hist. in. p. 820, Cor. as 
uade tolerably complete by Augustus, Thus 
peninsula, with all its nataral advantaces, was ad 
open to travellers and settlers, who thocked over ur 
Pyrenees to all quarters of the land; so that, br te 
time of Strubo, the Turdetani in the S. and the 
people about the Baetis in general, had beeo entire 
converted to Roman manners (teAéws eis tor Pe 
Haioy petaSesAnvres Tpdwov), and ther had era 
forgotten their own language. Most of them ba 
obtained the ciritas Latma, and bad received Boras 
settlers; so that little was wanting of their bens a 
Romans, The Iberians who were in this coic@ 
were called Togati; and among these were in !o'< 
even the Celtiberians, who had been regarded a. ve 
wildest (QnpiwSéorarot) of all (Strad. iii p 15)): 
that is, of all the tribes in the S. and centie @ ce 
peninsula, for of them only is Strabo bere sprat-re. 
The tribes of the northern mountains Jomg after ™ 
tained those fierce rngged manners which led Juve! 
to write (Sat.viii, 119) “ Horrida vitanda est Hisjou8" 

Having thus become more thoroughly boca 
than any other province out of Italy, Spain farnsted 
many names distinguished in the historr anc lee 
rature of Rome, such ss the poet Lacan. thr te 
Senecas, Columella, Pomponius Mela, Qu.ouies 
Martial, and many others. 


IV. Pourticat Divisions anp Constitetr 
UNDER THE Romans. 

1. The two provinces of Hither amd Fett 

Spain, —The provincial constitution daiss foe 
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the year after the expulsion of the Carthaginians, 
m. C. 205; «and at the same time the division 
of the peninsula into two parts, which appears 
already to have been used as a geographical | 
distinction, was made a part of the political con- 
*titution ; so that the peninsula formed, from the 
first down to the tine of Augustus, tico* provinces, 
the castern, called Hispania CiTEniorn (4 évrdés 
“lowayvia or '18npia), and the western called H1s- 
wANtA Ucrenion (7 éxrés or Ew 1), the words 
éerés ami éderés having reference to the river 
Isencs (Fbére) which was at first adopted as the 
matural boundary. (Strab. bi. p. 166; Caes. B.C. 
iui. 73; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 12; pro Font. 56.3; 
Liv. xxviii. 18, xxx. 30, xxxii. 27, 28, xlv. 16; 
lin. iii. 1. 8.2; Tac. Ann. iv. 13; Flor. iv. 2.) 
‘The boundary, however, was drawn differently at 
clifferent times; so that we find, in Caesar (B.C. 
i. 38), Hispania Citerior extending as far as the 


Sarrus Castvuvonensis, on the NE. margin of | 


the valley of the Barris ( Guadalquivir); and after- 
wards the boundary was drawn from this range, or 
from the sources of the Baetis te New Carthage, 
and later still to the town of Unci (Almeria), a 
little W. of the SE. point of the peninsula (Cua- 
nipEMI Pr.; C. de Gata), or even to Murais, a 
little further to the W. (Artemid. ap. Steph. B. a. v. 
"16nplas; Strab. 1. c.; Plin. iii, 3. 8.4; Const. 
Porph. de Admin. Jmp. ii, 23.) Peolybius, having 
probably in his mind the old Greek distinction be- 
tween the country of the Celts and that of the | 
Iberians, calls the eastern province Celtiberia and | 
the western Iberia, and makes the boundary near 
Saguntum; but by this he probably refers to the | 
Ebro as the boundary, for he fell into the common 
mistake about the position of Saguntum (Polyb. iii. 
17; comp. Sacuntum ; see also Artemid. ap. Steph. 
B. a. ©. ‘Hmepooxoweiov ; Strab. iii. p. 148; Plat. 
Sertor. 3). Other writers use Celtiberia as a 
synonym for Hither Spain (Plin. iv. 36; Solin. 
23). Lastly, some late writers used the terins 
Great and Little Spain (‘lonavia weydAn and puxpd) 
as equivalent respectively to Hither and Further 
Spain (Charax, ad Const. Porph, de Admin. Imp. 
ii. 23; comp. Steph. B. s. 0, ‘lowavias), Even after 
the division into three provinces, we still find the 
phrases Hispania Citerior and Ulterior, the latter 
including Baetica and Lusitania. 

2. Administration before Augustus. —The two 
provinces were governed, at first, by proconsuls 
elected extra ordinem (Liv. xxviii. 38; xxix. 13, 
xxxi. 20), and afterwards by two practors, who 
were usually invested with the power of proconsuls 
and the insignia of the 12 fasces. (Liv. xxxii. 28, 
xxxiii. 26; Duker. ad Liv. xxxvii. 46, xxxix. 29 ; 
Drakenborch. ad Liv, xl. 39.) At the time of the 
Macedonian war, the provinces were united under 
one governor; but only as a temporary arrangement, 
and the double government was restored in p.c. 167 
(Liv. sliv. 17, xlv. 16). As already observed, there 
were two armies stationary in Spain ; two legions in 
each province (comp. Caes, B.C. i. 38). The seat 
of government for Hither Spain was at first Tanr- 
naco, and afterwards also CanTHaGo Nova; that 
of the Further Province seems generally to have 
been at ConDUBA, and sometimes at GADES. 

3. The Three Provinces of Tarraconensis, Bae- 
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| tica, and Lusitania. — Already in the time of Julius 
| Caesar we find a distinction made between the part 

of Further Spain which lay SE. of the Anas ((Gua- 

diana), and the country of the Lusitani and Vet- 
| tones to the W, and N. of that river. He represents 
| the country as divided between the three legati of 
Pompeius, of whom Afranius held Hispania Citerior, 
with three legions; Petreius, the country from the 
Saltus Castulonensis to the Anas, with two legions; 
and Varro, the territory of the Vettones and Lusi- 
tani, on from the Anas, with two legions. (3. C. i. 
38.) This distinction was adopted in the settlement 
of the provinces by Augustus; Hispania Ulterior 
being divided into the two provinces of Bartica 
and Lusitania, while Hispania Citerior * was called 
by the new name of Hispania TARRACONENSIS, 
after its ohl capital Takaco. (Appian, Htsp. 
3, 102; Strab. iii. p. 166; Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii. 2; 
Dion Cass. liii. 12; Const. Porph. de Admin, Imp. 
ii. 23; the phrase tres Hispaniae is found in an in- 
scription, ap. Marini, ii. p.785: respecting the boun- 
daries of the three provinces, see the several articles.) 

4. Imperial Administration. — Baetica was a 
senatorial province; the other two were provinciae 
Caesaris (Strab. xvii. p. 840; Suet. Aug. 27; Dion 
Cass. lili. 12): all three were governed by praetors, 
of whom the praetor of Tarraconensis had consular 
power; and under him were three legati and three 
legions. His residence was generally at Tarraco, 
but sometimes also at New Carthage: that of the 
| praetor of Baetica at Corduba; that of the pro- 
| praetor of Lusitania usually at Augusta Emerita. 
The finances were adininistered, in Baetica, by a 
| quaestor, in the two other provinces by procuratores 
Caesaris. 

5. Conventus Juridici.—For judicial purposes, 
the whole country was divided into districts, called 
conventus juridici, in each of which the courts were 
| held at a chief city, to which the conventus was con- 

sidered to belong. There were, according to Pliny, 
who makes this division the basis of his description, 
14 conventus in all; of which Tarraconenses had 
7, Baetica 4, and Lusitania 3; as follows (Plin. iii. 3. 
8. 4, iv. 20. 8, 24, 21, s, 35): — 

(1). The 7 conventus of TaARRACONENSIS were 
those of CakTHaGo Nova, Tanraco, CARsAR- 
AuGusTa, CLuniA, Lucus Aucusti, Bracara 
Aveusta, and probably Astuntca Aucista; be- 
sides the Balearic islands. [BaLeanes Lysucar.] 
These 7 conventus contained 472 towns and villages, 
of which 293 were reckoned as belonging to the 
other (contributas aliis) 179, which were made up 
as follows: 12 coloniae, 13 oppida cirium Romano- 
rum (i. ¢. with the full Roman citizenship), 18 La- 
tinorum veterum (i.e. with the jus Latii), 1 foede- 
ratorum (allied, but without the civitas), and 135 
stipendiaria (i.e. tributary, Plin. iij. 3. 6. 4). 

(2). The 4 conveotus of Baxtica had their seats 
at Gaprsa, Conpuna, Astiol, and Hisratas, and 
contained M7 5 towns; namely, 9 coloniae, 8 muni- 

* The name Hy. Citerior still continued to be 
used; and so, though less commonly, was that of //. 
Ulterior, sometimes in its old sense (Plin. iii. 3. 5, 
4), and sometimes for Baetica alone, (Plin. iii. 1. 
8, 2, where both senses occur at once: “ Ulterior ap- 
pellata, eadem Baetica .... Ulterior in duas, per lon- 
gitudinem, provincias dividitur.” Perhaps, however, 














* Hence, as already observed, the names //is- | the first words only mean that the first land of Eu- 


paniae and "ISnpia: ; and also duae Hispaniae, Cic. 
Ui. sup, cit. 


rope beging with H. Ulterior or H. Baetica, without 
positively implying the full equiralence of the names.) 
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cipia, 29 with the Latin franchise (Latio antiqui- 
tus donata), 6 free (dibertate donata), 7 allied ( foe- 
dere donata), 120 stipendiaria, (Plin. iii, 1. s. 3). 

(3). Lusiranta had for the head-quarters of its 
3 conventus, the cities of Emerita AUGUsTA, PAx 
Jucta, and ScaLants; at which justice was ad- 
ministered to the peoples of 46 towns, including 5 
coloniae, 1 municipium cirium Romanorum, 3 with 
the Latin franchise (Latét antiqui), and 36 stipen- 
diaria. (Plin, xxi. s. 35.) 

Further particulars, including the names of the 
chief of the towns here counted up, are given under 
Barrica, Lusrranta, and TAnsacoNnensts, 

6. Changes after Augustus, — Vespasian  re- 
warded the Spaniards for the readiness with which 
they espoused his cause by conferring the Jus Latii 
on all the cities of the peninsula, (Tac. Hist. iii. 53, 
70; Plin, iii, 3.5.4; coins of Vespasian, with the 
epigraph Hisranta, ap. Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 338.) 

Long before the new arrangement of the pro- 
vinces under Constantine, the subdivision of ‘Tarra- 
conensis had begun by the erection of GALLAECIA 
and Asturta into a Provincia Caesaris under the 
Antonines, perhaps even under Hadrian, (Orelli, 
Inscr. No, 77.) Under Constantine, Spain, with its 
islands, and with the part of Africa which included 
the ancient Mauretania, now reckoned to Spain, was 
divided into the 7 provinces of Bartica, Lustranta, 
GALLAECIA, TARRACONENSIS, CARTHAGINIENSIS, 
INsutaAk BaLianes, and Tinarrana, which had 
for their respective capitals, Hiseatis, EMertta, 
Bracana, Caksanacausta, CARTHAGO Nova, 
Pauma, and Trnats. Of these 7 provinces the 
first 3 were governed by Consules, the other 4 by 
Praesides; and all were subject to the Viearms 
Hispaniarum, as the deputy of the Praefeetus Prae- 
turio Galliae. (3. Rufus, Breer. 5; Not. Lig. Occ. 
¢. 20; Biecking, aAnnot. ad N, D. vol, ii, p. 458, 
where much interesting matter is collected; Zesim. 
ii. 32, 33; Cod, Theod. L. v. et Ixi.) Entirely in- 
dependent of the Viearius Hispaniae were 3 iilitary 
governors (comitea, Cod, Theod. L. iv. L, iii. &e.). 

7. To complete this summary of the political geo- 
graphy of Spain, we subjoin a tabular list, from 
Ukert (vol. it. pt. 1. p. 322), of. the Peoples and 
Districts of the Several Provinces, as enumerated 
by the principal ancient authorities: — 

(See next page. ] 


V. Descrirtive GroGraruy FoR THE TIME 
or THE Roman Empire. 

1. Position and general form.—In the period 
which has passed under our review, it has been 
seen that two leading facts respecting Spain had 
been established from the earliest period of his- 
torical research; nainely, that it was the western- 
most country of Europe *,and that it was not (as 
some of the poets seem to have fancied) an island, 
but had its Mediterranean shore continuous with that 
of Ligurta. Of its actaal separation from Libya 
there never was a doubt, even among the poets, 








the known world, according to the views of the 
ancient historians and geographers, from Herodotus 
down to Ptolemy, all of whom believed the W. coast 
of Africa to fall off to the SE. either at once from 
the Straits, or from a point opposite to the Sacred 
Iromontory., (Linva.| Of course, we speak here 
of the mainland, excepting the Forrunatag Lx- 
SULAK and the semi-fabulous ATLANTIS. 
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thongh they look back in imaginstion to a Gre 
when the separation was effected by saperiv.ans 
power, [Hercuiis CoLumNAr.] The ear:y kre 
ledge of the Straits led necessarily to some knew- 
ledge of the ocean which lies beyond them [{Ar- 
LANTICUM Mare]; and we have seen that, st 1 
very early period, the Greeks were acquainted wth 
the Atlantic coast as far as the Sacred Cam 
(€. S. Vincent), The campaigns in Lusitania zave 
them a general idea of the W. const ; and the Ux 
| tabrian War, in which the fleet of Auzustos, fer the 
first time, sailed along the N. coast, unite] its ee 
dence with the knowledge already obtained of the 
S. of Ganl, to complete the true notion of the grasa 
form of the country, as it is well descnted ix 
Arnold :—=* The Spanish peninsula, joined to we 
; main boly of Europe by the isthmus of the Prrenees, 
may be likened to one of the round bastion tovers 
Which stand out from the walls of an obi forsed 
town, lofty at once and massy.7 (Amold, Hrstery of 
Rome, vol. iit. p. 391.) This passage is qaoted ke 
the sake of the striking form in which it puts the 
general idea of the object ; but we may ventare to 
improve the details, by observing. that a mdet 
polygonal bastion might be a better image, ami thet 
the isthmus of the peninsula is more acrcuratels 4 
scribed by an ancient geographer than by the mecen 
historian, as “ the isthmus "— not of the ['yrenees— 
bat, with reference to its narrowest part, “ hemad 
‘in between the two Gallic gulfs” (Strabo, as alrvace 
| quoted *) 5 and it is within this isthirnus that th 
Pyrenees rise, like gigantic lines of furtificathe. 9 
cover the whole peninsula which lies beyond thet 
(Comp. Strab. ii. p. 127; Agathem. ii. p. 36.) 
These general views were held by the cegrisbes 
under the Koman empire, but with some interes 22 
differences as to details. They all describe the couctr7 
as narrowest at the Pyrences, and gradaaliy w.- 
ing out from thence. Mela makes its width at te 
Pyrenees half as inuch as at the W. coast; Strabo @ 
the proportion of 3 to 5. Strabo compares tt te tae 
hide of a beast, having the neck turned towards the 
E., and by it joined on to Gaul (KeAtuch: Sto). a 
p- 127, iii. pp. 137, 138, comp. ii. pp. 119. 120; Isa. 
Per. 287; Eusth. ad Dion. Per. 285 ; Mela, ii. 6.15.1: 
Plin. iii. 3.8.4). It should be borne im mini tat 
Strabo regarded the peninsula as a four-sided fear. 
of which the E. side was formed by the Prrenes. 
which he believed to lie N. and S. parallel to 1 
Rhine; from their extremities the N. const ran o% 
to the Pr. Nertum (C. Finisterre), and the S cast 
* This correction may appear trifling to srr: 
but, apart froin the general requirement of mince 
accuracy in descriptive geography, the point i really 
an important one, The chain of the Pyrenees » 
not, as people often think, perfectly continuoas fua 
sea to sea. Beginninz, on the E., at C. de (rw. 
above the gulf of Rosas, it maintains an ube de 
line, penetrable only by difficult mountain ps 
till it ALMosT touches the bay of Biscay: bet 
instead of actually reaching the ses, the maa 








1 
r 





* This involved its being the W.-most country of | chain continues its westward course, parallel te ibe 


N. coast, only throwing off lateral spurs to the ees 
and thus leaving a pass which has pred m af 
ages the vulnerable point in the line. Indeed. if to" 
actual chain were to be insisted on as the N. bran'- 
ary of Spain, the whole line of crast, inelndiss (/*- 
puzcoa, Biscay, Santander, the Asturias. atc 52% 
of Gallicia, would belong physically w Foo 
[See further, under Prrenact M.]} 
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Po.yniva. | STRABO, | MELA. | PLINIvs. PTOLEMAKUS. 
I. BAETICA. 
Mastiani. Bastuli. i Bastetani, and | Bastetani. Bastetani. 
Bastitani. Turduli, W. of | Turduli Turdetani. 
Iberi Montani. Turdetania, the Pillars. Bacturia, including | Turduli. 
Baeturia, E, Turduli, Celtici. 
W. Celtici. 
Il. LUSITANIA. 
Lusitani. Cuneus. Lusitania, Lusitania, Turdetani. 
Celtici. Turduli. Turduli. Celtici, 
Lusitania. : Lusitaui. 
Ill. TARRACONENSIS.— A. SE. Coast rrom SW. ro NE. 
Oretani. Bastuli. Bastitani. 
Bastetani, Mavitania. 
Aeletani. i Deitania. 
Sidetani. Contestania. Contestani. 
llergetes. Edetania. Edetani. 
Indigetes. llergaones. ljercaones. 
Lacetani. Cossetania. 
Lartoleaetae. lergetes. 
Laletani. Laletani. 
Indigetes. Indigetes. 
B. On tue Borpens or Bartrica anp Lusrranta— SE, To NW. 
Oclades. Bastuli. } Bastitani. 
Mentesani. 
Oretani. Oretani. Oretani. Oretani. 
Carpetani. Carpetani. Carpetani. 
Vettones, Vettones, Vettones. 
Vaccaei Vaccaci. Vaccaei, Vaccaei, 
Callaici. Gallaeci. Callaici. 
Braecarii. 
Grovii, Lucenses. 
Celtici. Celtici. 
Artabri. Artabri. 
C. N. Coast, rrom W, To E. 
Astures. Astures. Astures. Astures. 
Cantabri. Cantabn. Cantabri. 
Autrigones. Autrigones. Antrigones. 
Orgenomesci. Caristi. 
Varduli. Varduli. | Varduli. 
Vascones. Vascones. | Vascones. 
D. Art tre Foor or THe Pyrrexers, rrom NW. to SE. 
Cerretani. Cerretani, Nergetes, 
Jaccetani. Lacetani. Cerretani. 
llergetes. Ausetani. Indigetes. 
FE. Is toe Centre or Srary. 
Verones. In the N, In the N. 
Celtiberi; Turmodigi, Murbogi. 
including Carietes. Pelendones, 
Arevaci, and Vennenses, | Arevacae, 
Lusones. In the S. In the 8. 
Celtiberi. Carpetani. 
Arevaci. Celtiberi. 
Pelendones. Lobetani. 
In the EB. 
Jaccetani. 
Castellani. 


Ausetani. 
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to the Pr. Sacrum”, and the fourth side by the W. 
coast, extending N. and S., between the two head- 
lands named, parallel to the Pyrenees. (Strab. iii. p. 
137; comp. Justin. xliv. 1.) When others call it 
triangular they probably reckon the whole N. side, 
along the Pyrenees and N. coast, as one, which is 
nore accurate, (Oros, i. 2; Aeth, Ister. Cosmog. p. 43, 
ed. Sinler.) Its true form may be regarded, by a 
rouzh process of estiunation, as a trapezium contained 
by lines drawn from the C. Creus to C, Finisterre, 
on the N.; from C. Finisterre to C. S. Vincent, on 
the W.; from C. S. Vincent to C. de Gata, on the S.; 
and from C. de Gata to C. Creus, onthe E.: but, by 
drawing intermediate lines from headland to head- 
land, the number of sides might be considerably 
Varied, 

2. Boundaries. — No country which iz not insular 
has its boundaries so well detined as Spain: namely, 
on the E, and part of the S. side (the S. side of 
Strabo and other ancient writers), the Wediterranean 
(Mane Intrenet]; on the rest of the S., the W., 
and part of the N. sides, the Atlantic [ ATLANTICUM 
Manx}; and on the remainder of the N.side (the E. 
side of Strabo and other ancient writers), the J’yrenecs 
{[Pyrenati M.). Diferent names were applied to 
the seas which washed the coasts (the bays will be 
mentivned presently), as follows: the part of the 
Mediterranean on the S. coast was called BALEARI- 
cum Mane and Ibenicum Mare; the part along 
the S. coast, Inrenntm Mane. specifically; then 
came the Straits of Gades or Hercules [GApITANUM 
Frerem]; the part of the ocean along the S. side 
was called Gaprraxus Oceans, and that along 
the N. coast Canrannicum Mare. 

3. Size-—The Spanish peninsula lies between 36° 
V’ and 43° 45'N. lat., and between long. 3° 20° E, 
and 9° 21° W. Its greatest length from N, to S. is 
about 460 miles, and its greatest breadth from E. to 
W. about 570 miles; its surface, including the 
Balearic isles, about 171,300 square miles. As 
might naturally be expected, the numbers given by 
the ancients vary greatly from these figures and 
from one another.¢ Eratosthenes made the distance 
from the Gades to the Sacred Cape 5 days’ sail 
(Strab. iii. p. 148), and otherwise, from the Sacred 
Cape to the Pillars, 3000, and thence to the Py- 
renees 3000 stadia; and therefore the greatest length 
9000 stadia (Strab. i. p 64, ii, p. 106). Artemi- 
dorus reckoned 1700 stadia from the Sacred Cape to 
the Pillars, (Strab. iii. p.-148.) Polybius gives the 
distance from the Pillars to the Pyrenees as some- 
what less than S000 stadia, as follows: from the 
Pillars to New Carthage, 3000 stadia; thence to the 
Iberus, 2600 stadia; thence to Emporium, 1600 
stadia (Polvb. iti. 89; Strab. ii. p. 106): the re- 
maining distance, to the Pyrenees, he does not specify, 
but it is manifestly so much too great that, for this 
ad other reasons, Ukert proposes to change the last- 
mnenitioned number from 1600 to 2000, or 2200, 
which would make the total from the Pillars to 
Emporium 7800 stadia (Ukert, vol, ii, pt. 1. p. 256 b. 
If this emendation be sound, we may account for the 
error as made by a copyist to agree with the 1600 
stadia given by Strabo from the Ebro to the Py- 
renees). Strabo makes the length from the Pyrenees 
tu the W. coast, in a straight line, 6000 stadia, and 
he also calls this expressly the greatest length: else- 

* Elsewhere, however (ii. p. 128), be makes the 8. 
cotst end at Carer, Gibraltar. 

t N.B. 10 stadia =) geog. mile. 
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where he assigns the same length to that part of the 
S. coast which lay within the Straits as follows: frum 
Calpe to New Carthage, 2200 stadia; thence to tue 
Iberus, about the same; thence to the Pyrenees, 160): 
the greatest breadth, namely, along the W. coast, = 
makes 5000 stadia; the least, namely along the 
Pyrenees, 3000 stadia, (Strab. ii. pp. 106, 127, 128, 
iii. pp. 137, 156.) 

Pliny quotes various statements, according te 
which the length varied from 1200 to 1500 M. P. 
the breadth from 900 to 1100, and the whole <ir- 
cuit of the coast from 2600 to 3000 M. P. (Pia 
ii. 1.8. 2, 3.8.4; iv. 21.8. 35). Ptolemy plan 
Hispania between 3° and 9° long. and 36° ard 46° 
lat. (ii. 4). In all these statemeuts, it is imp ortast 
to observe that the geographers founded their 6- 
mates of the distances almost entirely on the w2- 
erary measurements, 

4. Outline of the Coast, Promontories, and Bogs. 
- A glance at the map of Spain will show at ouce 
tirelre salient points in the outline of the cost 
besides some others of secondary mnportance. Tbe 
first, beginning at the N.end of the E. coat. 
that formed by the E. extremity of the Pyrenees, 
Pyrenes Prom. (7d rhs Tlephrgs &xpor) o 
Venerts Prom. or PYReNAEA VENUS (73 ‘Aoe~ 
Sicvov, iepdby THs Tlupnvalas 'Adpodirys). a moar 
tainous headland, projecting far into the sea, and 
dividing the gulf of Cervaria (Cerrera) of Por- 
TUS VENERIS on the N. from that of Riopa zi 
Emroniar (Bay of Rosas) on the S; its nave 
being obtained from a temple of Venus which sud 
upon it. (Liv. xxvi. 19; Strab. iv. pp. 178, 181; 
Mela, ii. 5. § 8; Plin. iii. 3. 5s. 4.) From thes 
side of the Bay of Roaas the coast preserves a pray 
even direction, about SW. to a little S. of Barectso 
(Barcelona), whence it forms a very large tas, 
which is terminated on the S. by the beailaa ¢ 
Diantum (C. S. Martin), ronning far out to te 
east, In the upper part of this large har are 
Tarraco and the delta of the Inerts ; its lever 
prt, from about 40° N. lat., forms the Scckoxey- 
sis Sinus (G. ef Valencia), facing the east To 
the SSW. of the Dianium Pr. and E. of Cartham 
Nova lies the almost equally conspicuous headiane of 
Saturn Pr. (C. de Palos); and the bay tetees 
them was called Inniciranc's Sinvs (5. er 4& 
cante). Proceeding SW. from the Saturni Pr. ve 
come to the CHARIDEMI Pr. (C. de Gata), rme- 
ning out far to the S. and forming the tamuor 
point from the E. to the S. coast: between tis 
and the former lay the Massiexcs Sincs, het 
has no specific modern name. These are the far 
great headlands and the three large bays of the E 
coast. 

Doubling the Charidemi Pr. and passing bt 
the comparatively small Urctranus Sinus (of 
Almeria), upon which the boundary between Tar 
raconensis and Baetica comes down to the cast, 
the coast pursues almost a straight line te MaLaca 
(Malaga), which forms the E. extremity (as the M 
of the Baetis forms the western) of the base of *te 
great triangular projection of the S. cuast wlich 
runs out to meet a similar projection of the Afman 
coast, leaving between them only the narnew po- 
sage called the GADITANUM or HerccLec™ Fer- 
TUM (Straits of Gibraltar), The E. end of the 
Strait ix guarded by the two rocky headla:mis an 
the Pillars of Hercules [Herevus Corecess’, 


| of which the one on the European side, so «elects ates 


under the names of Caure and Gibraltar, too 
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the termination of the Mediterranean coast of Spain.* | 


‘The W. entrance of the Straits is formed by a head- 
land, named, like most of those which have been 
mentioned, after a temple which stood upon it, 
Junonis Pr., doubtless an object of deep reverence 
from the time of the Phoenicians downwards ; its 
ancient sanctity has been long forgotten, but, even 
im a work like this, a tribute must be paid to the 
glories of Cape Trafalgar. Proceeding, NW. past 
the island and city of Gades, we come to one of the 
minor headlands, that which lies outside of the 
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above the datum line of 43° N. lat. is made at once 
from the Pr. Nerium, whence the coast runs NE. 
up to the Cornu or Tritevcum Pr. (C. Ortegal), 
which forms the extreme N. point of the whole 
peninsula, Hence the N, coast proceeds nearly 
straight to the E., but with a gradual declination to 
the S., having no large bays, and no promontories 
worth naming till we reach that of Oxaso (C. ded 
Higuer), wt its E. extremity, which is formed by a 
spur of the Pyrenees. 

In this outline, the statements of Strabo, Mela, 


mouth of the Barts (Guadalquivir), marked by | Pliny, Ptolemy, and other ancient writers have been 


the Carrionis Turris (Chipiona). Hence the 
coast sweeps round a bay which has no name, NW. 


and W. to the mouth of the Anas (Gwadiana), | 


where the coast of Bartica terminates, and that of 
Lwustrania begins. The first object on the S. coast 
of Lusitania is the pro ection called Cunrus (C. de 
S. Maria); and about 14° W. of this, the 8. side 
of the peninsula terminates at the frequently men- 
tioned Sacrum Pr. (C. S. Vincent), where, as at 
Trafalgar, ancient sanctity is eclipsed by modern 

lory. 
‘ The W. coast of Lusrranta is 50 straight as to 
forin no large bays, and it has only three headlands 
worth mentioning; numely, the long and sharp pro- 
tmontory S. of the estuary of the TaGus, named 
Barnanium Pr.f of Strabo (C. Eepichel); then 
the W. point both of the estuary of the Tagus and 
ef the whole coast, the Macnum Pr.* of Mela and 
Pliny (C. da Roca); and jastly, about 40° N. of 
this, the Lunage or Luxarium Pr. of Ptolemy 
(CC. Carvoeiro: but see note just above). 

At the mouth ot the Duxivus (Douro) the coast 
of Lusitania ends, and that of GALLAgcIA begins. 
It preserves the same character of straightness as 
fur N. as the Minius ( Minho), beyond which it is 
broken into a series of estuaries of river (enumerated 
under GALLArctA), the points of land between 
which require no specific notice, till we come to the 
extreme NW. corner of the peninsula, Here the 
W. coast terminates at the headland called Cevri- 
cum or Nertum (C. de Finisterre), which lies 
almost at the intersection of two lines, each of which 
may be taken as a “ datum line” for the W. and N. 
sides of the peninsula. These lines are the meridian 
of 9° W. long. and the parallel of 43° N. lat. The 
foriner runs through the W. side of the Sacred Cape 
(C. 8. Vincent), just outside of the W. coast, except 
for the portion which projects westward about the 


mouth ot the Tagus; while the latter keeps from | 


about 50 to about 20 miles within (i. e. S. of) the 
N. coast, and coincides very nearly with the chain 
ef mountains which form the W. continuation of 
the Pyrenees.[ The greatest rise of the N. coast 


Straits, deserves notice as the southernmost point 
of the peninsula, though it has no specific name in 
ancient geography. 

¢ Possibly these two names may be meant to 
denete one and the same headland, viz. the C. Fa- 
pichel ; and the next, Pr. Lunas, may be the C. 
da Roca, 

{ For the sake of those who find such modes of 


reference useful, another pair of co-ordinate axes | 


may be given for the peninsula in general. Taking 
To.etom (Toledo), as a centre, it will be found 
that the meridian of 1° W. long. and the parallel of 
40° N. lat. intersect a very little N. of it, dividing 
the peninsula into four quarters, the lengths and 


| 








arranged in their several places, according to the 
true figure of the coast: further details are given 
under the respective articles, One matter which re- 
quires especial notice, namely, Pliny’s great error in 
making the W. coast end, and the N. coast begin, 
immediately above the estuary of the Tagua, is 
more fully referred to under ARTABRI. 

Before proceeding to the interior, it should be men- 
tioned that, besides the lesser islands near the coast, 
the great group now known as the Balearic Islands, 
E. of C. S. Martin (Pr. Dianium), were always con- 
sidered to belong to Hispania. [BaLeares, Piry- 
USAE. } 

5. The Interior, with its Mountains and Rivers. 
— Few maps present to the eye a more striking pic- 
ture than that of Spain ; and yet, clearly as the phy- 
sical features stand forth, an unpractised eye may 
easily misunderstand them. A single glance suffices 
to show that the country is intersected, through the 
greatest portion of its breadth, by five great chains 
of mountains, the two outermost of which fall off at 
once, on the N. and S. respectively, to the bay of 
Biscay and the Mediterranean, while between them 
and the other three there are inclosed four great 
valleys, forming the river-basins of the Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir; and that another chain, 
though less regular, running across, and, to some 
extent uniting, the E. extremities of these five, divides 
the sources of the rivers just named from another 
great river-basin, that of the Ebro; and, lastly, that, 
on the E. side of this basin, a great branch of the 
Pyrenees, running to the S., forms on its E. declivity 
another maritime border along the entire NE. coast 
of the peninsula, All this is very obvious ; buat it is 
quite insufficient for a clear outline of the structure 
of the peninsula. There is another element: one 
not quite so obvious on the map; but one which 
makes Spain so entirely unlike every other country 
of Europe, and which has so materially influenced its 
climate, its population, the foreign settlements in its 
several parts, the commerce of other nations with: it, 
the campaigns carried on within its boundaries by 
contending empires, and its own intestine struggles, 


| both in ancient and in modern times, that a right 
* The Cape of Tarifa, in the middle of the 


knowledge of it is of the first consequence to the 
whole study of the history of the country. This 
peculiar feature of the peninsula is well described by 
Arnold: —“ Spain rises from the Atlantic on one 
side, and the Mediterranean on the other, not into 
one or two thin lines of mountains divided by vast 
tracts of valleys or low plains, but into a huge tower 
of table-land, from which the niountains themselves 
rise again, like the battlements on the summit, The 
plains of Castile sre mountain plains, raised nearly 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, and the eleva- 
tion of the city of Madrid is nearly double that of 


breadths of which along the axes (thongh not their 
arcas) are nearly equal. 
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the top of Arthur's Seat, the hill or mountain which 
overhangs Edinburgh.” (/fistory ef Rome, vol. iii. 
p- 391.) The elevation of this central table-land is, 
in fact, higher than that of any other table-land in 
Kurope, while its extent is so great as to comprehend 
nearly one-half of the area of the peninsula. Its 
limits correspond pretty nearly to that of the qua- 
drangle formed by the parallels of 38° and 43° N. 
lat. and the meridians of 19 and 8° W. long. — Its 
boundaries on the N. and S. are strikingly defined 
by the continuous and lofty chains of mountains 
called respectively the Mountains of Asturias [Vas- 
conum Sacteus, and Vinpius M.] and the Sierra 
Morena, On the E, its separation from the basin of 
the Ebro and the E, maritime district is effected by 
a less perfectly continuous series of high lands and 
mountain ridges, calle| by the ancients IpuUBEDA in 
the N. part, and Orosvepa in the S.; and on the 
W. it subsides to the Atlantic by means of the ex- 
treme portions of the mountains which traverse it 
from E. to W., with a declination more or less to 
the S.*, becoming more decided towards the extre- 
wiities, till at last theie W. slopes fall down to the 
Atlantic, forming the valleys and terraces of Portugal. 
[Comp. Lusrranta.) Of the ranges which thus 
traverse the table-Jand the most important is that 
which runs SW. almost through its centre, and ter- 
minates in C. da Roca (Magnum Pr.), W. of the 
mouth of the Tagus (where it was called HERMI- 
nivs M.: no specific names are given to the other 
portions of the chain), dividing the reyion into two 
nearly equal parts. Of these divisions the northern 
contains the river basin of the Douro [Dunius], and 
is now known as the table-land of Old Castile and 
Zeon; the southern, or table-land of New Castile 
and #stremedura, is much more mountainous, and 
1s subdivided by another range, which has no specitic 
ancient name, into the river-basins of the Tagus 
(Tacus] and the Guadiana [Axas]. 

Of the lower districts by which this table-land is 
inclosed on all sides, like a platform surrounded with 
ascents of various slopes, that on the W. coast is so 
closely connected with the vallevs of the table-land 
itself, that (however distinct frern it in modern geo- 
graphy and history) the former may be considered 
by the student of ancient history as an appendage to 
the latter, The N. maritime district forms the 
narrow strip along the bay ef Biscay, which was 
peopled by tribes as rugged as itself. [Astures, 
CANTAnnl, GALLAECIA.| The districts E. and S. of 
the central table-land are of the utmost importance 
in history. Lying open to the Mediterranean, with a 
vast sea-board, and abounding in valuable produc- 
tions, they early came te be more closely connected 
with the civilised states around the Inner Sea than 
with the wild regions in the interior of the peninsula, 
The E. portion consists properly ef two parts; the river 
basin of the Kbro (Tienes). which hes much lower 
than the central table-land, but still considerably 
higher than the sea: and the E, maritime region, 
extending froin the Pyrenees to New Carthage: but 
the two parts are so clusely connected in ancient 
lustery that they may be recarded as one division, 
Thus viewed, the E. district Is of a triangular form, 
having the Pyrenees for its base, and its vertex at 


* The northermimest range does not come exactly 
unler this description: its course is alinost due W, 
vatil it theows otf a number of branches, by which 
it subsides to the Athutic, furming the mountain 
rezion of Gallieta, 
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New Carthage and the C. de Palos, its EB. side 
formed by the Mediterranean shore, and its W. sir 
by the ranges which divide it from the central tahbe- 
land ; and answering to the provinces of Catakoe, 
Arragon, with the S. part of Nerarre, Valero, 
and parts of New Castile and Murcia, 

The S. district is of still far greater importaprr, 
and may be regarded as forming, toa great decr, 
a country by itself, distinct from all the rest ef tbe 
peninsula; as, indeed, it has been politically and 
historically a separate country during some of the 
most important periods of Spanish history. This 
country—the Tartessts and Bartica of the 
ancients, the Andalucia of modern geography —is 
severed from the rest of Spain by the great chain 
the Sierra Morena [Martians Mows), on the & 
of which lies the valley of the Guadalgutrir | Baz- 
Tis], open entirely to the W. shore, but incised @ 
the 5. by another chain of lofty mountains, named, 
from their snowy summits, the Sierra Nerado [lu- 
PULA], which sink down to the S. coast by the m 
termediate chain of the Alpujarras, and form oo ta 
N. the plain of Granada. Un the E. side, the rasier 
of the Baetis is eutirely shat in by ranzes woxb 
run NE, and SW,, linking the Sierra Nevada xxi 
the Sierra Morena to one another and to the ebain af 
OnosPeva onthe W. border of the eastern district. Uf 
these cross chains, the chief are those called the Cas 
TULONENSIS SALTvs and the ARGENTARICS Nuss 

While thus separated by mountains from the ret 
of Spain, Andalucia lies perfectly open to Africa and 
the Mediterranean,—a fact of the utmost importance 
in relation to its ancient ethnography as well as is 
modern history. No one who rightly appreciates tho 
fact will wonder that it was a Phoenician dependency 
while all the rest of Spain was still bartarisn, mr 
that it was united to J/arocco under the later Roman 
empire, under the Vandals, and under the Arabs, sar 
that the kingdom of Granada should have so kinz »ar- 
vived the expulsion of the Moors from Ube rest of Spain 

To sum up this description. For the purpee @ 
ancient history and geography the peninsula of San 
is divisible into four main parts :—(1.) The central 
tabie land, with the W. coast, containing the nrer 
basins of the Donro, Tagus, and Guadiana [ ANas): 
(2.) The mountainons N. coast, comprising the aa- 
cient GALLAECTA, AsTuRIA, and Cantapku: 
(3.) The valley of the Inerus, and the E. cass: 
(4.) Bartica, or Andalucia, 

The details respecting the mountains and rives 
which have been mentioned, as well as the lite ¢ 
many others, not important enough to be inc}oded 
in this general outline, are given under the sere 
articles bearing their names, and under thee de- 
scribing the three provinces and the smaller districts 
of the peninsula. 


VI. Cumate axp Propretions. 

The diversities in the surface of the peninsula av 
attended with a corresponding variety of climate: 
that Spain, though the southerninest countrr of Ee 
rope, has, in different parts, the climates af pear'r ail 
the rest of the continent. This is well set for) tr 
Niebuhe : —“ Andalucia, the sonthernmest per. 5 
almost identical with ancient Baetica, and, 2s & 
observed even by Strabo, is a country quite diterst 
from the rest of Spain. ... While Valeicis is fst 

and well watered, but wanting in enerry, Andaisca 
and Granada are countries matured by the san 16 
the hizhest degree; they are scarcely Eurryesn tl 
_ abnost Lke tropical countries. ‘The eastery dirivm 
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er the country of the Iberus, if we examine its 


mworthern parts, Aragon and Catalonia, already greatly 
resembles a northern country. Valencia stands in 
the middle between them. The whole country of the 
‘Tagus is throughout a table-land, very high at its 
commencement, piercingly cold and unhealthy as far 
as the frontier of Portugal Between the Sierra 


Morena and the Douro we have the large plain of 


Estremadura, which is fertile but unhealthy, and 
perfectly flat. The plain of Leon is scarcely inha- 
bitable on account of its dronght and barrenness. 
The southern parts of Castile are productive, and 
the continuation of the valley into Portugal changes 
its character so much as to become extremely rich : 
it still contains large plains, but the greater part is 
a beantiful billy country.” (Lectures on Ancient 
Ethnography and Geography, vol. ii. pp. 282, 283.) 
Arnold also has a brief passage on the subject, well 
worth quoting :—-“ The centre of Spain, notwith- 
standing its genial latitude, only partially enjoys the 
temperatare of a southern climate ; while some of 
the valleys of Andalucia, which lie near the sea, 
present the vegetation of the tropics, the palm-tree, 
the banana, and the sugar-cane. Thus, the southern 
coast seemed to invite an early civilisation ; while 
the interior, with its bleak and arid plains, was fitted 
to remain for centuries the stronghold of barbarism.” 
(History of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 391, 392.) 


With these descriptions the statements of the | 
It would be | 
tedious to refer at length to the passages of Poly-: 


ancient writers agree tolerably well. 


bius, Strabo, Pliny, Justin, and other writers, which 
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Cevtipert; but pure Iberian and pure Celtic 
tribes were still to be found in various parts of the 
peninsula. (Herod. ii. 33; Diod. Sic. v. 33, 35; 
Strab. i. p. 33, ili, pp. 148, 151, 153, 157, 158, 
162; Polyb. ii. 31; Appian, Aisp. 2; Plin. iii. 1. 
8.3; Lucan, iv. 9; Sil. iii, 140.) The Celtiberians 
occupied ebiefly the ceutre of the country, as well as 
parts of Lusitania and of the N. coast. [Ceur- 
bent.) The pure Iberians dwelt chiefly in the 
Pyrenees and on all round the coast, and the pure 
Celts on both sides of the river Anas, and in the 
extreme NW. of the peninsula, about the promontory 
Nerium. [Certica.] Lastly, there was a large 
admixture of Phoenicians in Bactica; and on other 
points of the S. and E. coasts colonies were esta- 
blished by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and 
by various Greek states, as the Phocaeans, Rho- 
dians, Zacyuthians, Samians, and Massaliots (Herod. 
i. 163; Strab. iii, pp. 151, 157, 159; Mela, iii. 6; 
Plin. v. 19. 8. 17); besides the great inflax of 
Romans at a later period. 

But, as regards the first inhabitants, a directly 
opposite opinion has been held by not a few eminent 
scholars, and is supported by the high authority of 
Niebuhr, who expounds it as follows :— “ Spain is 
destined by nature almost more than Italy, to form 
one compact state; no one can have a doubt about 
this, when looking at the three seas by which it is 
surrounded, Nevertheless, however, it did not be- 
come united as one whole till a late period, though 
this happened before the time of which we have 
written records; for there can be no doubt that pre- 


are collected by Ukert (vol. i. pt. 1. pp. 323, 324). | 

Its fertility is generally celebrated by the ancients, | 
who mention among its products, corn, wine, oil, | 
fruits, pasturage, metals of all kinds, and precious | 
stones. Baetica was famed for its abundant har- | 


viously it was divided inte two distinct countries. 
On the one side, the Pyrenees formed its natural , 
boundary towards Gaul (in the course of time, how- 
ever, they were crossed, and the Iberians ruled over 
the country from the Garonne to the Rhone); but 


vests; Lusitania, for its numerous flocks; Turde- 
tania, for its timber; the fiekls of Carthago Nova 
and other plains, for the spartwm, from which eord- 
age was made, But the great attraction of the 
peninsula to civilised nations, from the earliest 
times, was found in its mines of the precious metals, 


at an earlier period another natural boundary line 
was formed by the Sierra Morena, an extensive 
range of mountains, which, for a couple of centuries, 
formed the boundary between the Christian and 
Mahommedan parts of Spain. These same moun- 
tains, no doubt, also separated the Iberians from the 


especially the silver mines in the mountains of the | Celts. The heights in the north of Spain, whence 
south. It also yielded gold, iron, quicksilver, cin- | the Tagus, Durius, and Minius flow towards the 
nabar, rock-salt, and other valuable minerals. (See | sea, and whence, on the other side, smaller rivers 
the authorities op. Ukert, L c.: comp. Bartica, | carry their waters towards the Ebro, were inhabited 


Caxruaco, Canrnaco Nova.) 


VIL Porviatiox, 


The ethnography of the Spanish peninsula is a 
very difficult subject, It is certain that, in the his- 
torical period, the chief stock of the population was 
the race called Iberian, with a coneiderable inter- 
mixture of Celts, and, in the S., of Phoenicians also, 
But as to the precise position of the [berians in the 
human family, and as to the questions, whence they 
eame into the peninsula, in what exact relation they 
stood to the Celtic population, and what has become 
ef them in the subseqnent movements of races, which 
have swept like mighty tide-waves backwards and 
forwards over the face of the peuinsula;—these are 
problems of which we cannot yet be said to have ob- 
tained a very satisfactory solution. 

The prevailing opinion among the ancients, and 
the one most in favour with modern scholars, repre- 
sents the Iberians as an aboriginal people, in ad- 
dition to whom the peninsula received an immigra- 
tion of Celts from beyond the Pyrenees, who over- 
powered the Iberians. The two peoples coalesced to 
a great extent, forming the great nation of the 


by Celts, who were also called Celtiberians, Other 
Celts bearing the name Celtici dwelt in Algarbia 
aud the Portuguese £stremadura, and others again 
| inhabited the province Entre Dowro e Minho in the 
north of Portugal, These three Celtic nations were 
quite isolated in Spain, The Celtiberians were not 
pure Celts, but, as even their name indicates, a 
mixture of Celts and Iberians: but the Celts in 
Portugal are expressly stated to have been pure 
| Celts, The latter attracted the attention even of 
| the ancients, especially of the excellent Posidonius, 
| who made so many correct observations, but allowed 
| himself in this instance to be misled. He is of 
opinion that the Celts had immigrated inte Spain, 
| for he reasoned thus: as the Celts could migrate 
| into Italy and across the Danwhe as far as the 
| Dnieper it was far less difficult for them to enter the 
neighbouring country of Spain. But sach isolated 
| parts of a nation cannot have arrived in a country 
by immigration; on the contrary, the Iberians ap- 
pear extending themselves and in possession of 
Aquitania and Languedoc at a very early period; 
how then could the Celts, not being able to maintain 
the Pyrences, have spread over the whole peninsula? 
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It is probable, nay almost evident, that it was the 
Iberians that migrated and extended themselves; 
and this opinion agrees with the most ancient tra- 


ditions of the Celts in Ammiauus Marcellinus, ac- | 


cording to which they were once masters of all the 
west of Europe, but were expelled from many parts. 
If we suppose that the Celts dwelt as far as the 
Sierra Morena, and that the Iberians, perhaps rein- 
forced by their kinsinen froin Africa, pressed them 
forward, this supposition would account for some 
Celtic ruins whieh ave still extant; and the Celts 


may have capitulated in a similar manner to that | 


deseribed in the book of Joshua. As one part of 
England was occupied by Germans so completely as 
to destroy every trace of the ancient inhabitants, 
while elsewhere, as e. g. in Deconshire, the Btitons, 
in large numbers, lived among the Germans and 
became mixed with them, so the Iberians expelled 


the ancient Celtic population, wherever the nature | 


of the country did not protect it; but the Celts 
aintained themselves in the mountains between 
the Tagus and the /berus, and the Iberians only 
subdued them, and then settled among them, In 
course of time the two nations became amalgamated, 
and thus formed the Celtiberians, whese character, 
however, is essentially Iberian.” (Lectures on 
Ancient Ethnography and Geography, vol. ii. 
pp. 280, 281.) 

In further support of these views, we have the 
fact. already mentioned, that Spain lies quite open to 
immigration from the East by way of the Medi- 
terranean and the Straits ; the now established fact 
that N. Africa, with which Spain is thus connected, 
was peopled from the East ; and traditions of settle- 
ments from that side, of no great value certainly by 
themselves, but of some interest as agreeing with the 
results of other investigations. (Sall. Jug. 18; Strab. 
xv. p. 687; Joseph, Ant. x. 11. § 1.) The decision 
of the question, if it is to be decided at all, requires 
a more profound examination than has yet been 
made of the remnants of the old Iberian language 
as preserved in inscriptions, in geozraphical names, 
and in the dialects of the Basques, who are now 
admitted on all hands to be the lineal descendants 
of the old Iberians. The foundations of such an 
investigation have been laid by the late W. von 
Humboldt, in his work already mentioned. (Pré- 
Sung der Untersuchungen iter die Urbewohner 
Hispaniens vermittelst’ der Baskischen Sprache, 
Beriin, 1821: comp, Freret, Afein. de Cl Acad. des 
Juser. vol. xviii. p. 78; Lloffinann, die lberer ina 
Western und Osten, Leipz, 1838.) 

Thus much is certain that, in the whole period 
of ancient history, the great bulk of the population 
was [berian; and, through all subsequent infusions, 
large as they have been, of Roman, Got hie, and Arab 
blood, the ereat mass of the nation still retains the 
leading characteristics which are ascribed to the 
Jiwrians in general and te the Celtiberians in par- 
ticular, by Strabo and other ancient writers, and 
which are summed up by Arneld in the following 
words :—“ The grave dress (Strab. iil, p. 145), the 
temperance and subriety, the unyielding spirit, the 
extreine Indelence, the perseverance in gueriila war- 
fare, aud the remarkable absence of the highest 
military qualities, ascvibed by the Greek and Roman 
writers to the ancient [berians, are all inore or less 
characteristic of the Spaniards of modern tines. The 
courtesy and gallantry of the Spaniard to women 
has also ecotne down to him trom his Iberian an- 
cestors: in the eyes of the Greeks, it was an argau- 
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ment of an imperfect civilisation, that amocz the 
Iberians the bridegroom gave, instead of reeerrinc. a 
dowry; that daughters sometimes inherited, te tbe 
exclusion of sons, and, thus becoming the beads of 
the family, gave portions tu their brothers, tat torr 
might be provided with suitable wives. (Sorah. to. 
p. 165.) In another point, the great a:fereoce 
between the people of the south of Eeropte. amd 
those of the Teutonic stock, was remarkei al~. 
Iberia: the Iberians were ignorant, but not sinjple~ 
hearted ; on the contrary, they were cuurice aad 
mischievous, with babits of robbery alnwst mde 
mitable—fond of brigandage, though incapatl of 
the great combinations of war. (Strab, in. p. 134.) 
These, in some degree, are qualities common to 
almost all barbarians ; but they offer a strong cen- 
trast to the character of the Germans, whese werds 
spoke what was in their hearts, and of whose most 
powerful tribe it is recorded that their ascendancy 
was maintained by no other arms than thee of 
justice.” ( Hist. of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 396. 397.) 

The different tribes, however, were distingubel 
by very different degrees of character. The Can- 
tabrians, and the peoples of the N. coast in genenl 
were the wildest and midest: the Celtiberam. 
though scarcely more civilised, were of a very Bole 
disposition : the Vaccaei were (ander the Romans at 
least) highly civilised, and only inferior to the Tar- 
detani of Baetica, who cultivated science and had a 
literature of their own. [TURDETANLA. ] 

There remain two very striking points in wlsra 
the ancient Iberians and the modern Spanianis bw 
the closest resemblance to each other. The one 2. 
not merely the disanion, but the alienation m2 
exasperation, which the several nations have eve 
displayed towards each other, and which bas mai 
them the almost helpless vietims, or the still m<: 
helpless dependents, of foreign foes or friends, Fora 
they have afterwards requited with interneca 
hatred or bitter ingratitude. The other pxst r- 
ferred to is the obstinate endurance with wiich 
they have fought behind walls, as attested, saxaz 
other instances, by the sieges of SaGuyti™ and 
NUMANTIA, Gerona and Zaragoza ; a gaaitt. w 
both cases, strangely contrasted with thea inabliir 
to stand the shock of armies on the fen of 
battle. “ In Conde’s History of the Arats, a ceseral. 
in his despatch to the Caliph, says of the Spatsari:: 
On horseback they are eagles; in the defence f 
their towns, lions ; but in the field they are women” 
(Niebuhr, Lectures on Anc. Eth., fe. vol. ii. p. 36: 
the whole Lecture, as well as the passage on Spana 
in Arnolki’s History, to both of which such freyuesi 
reference has been made in this article, deserre the 
Most attentive perusal: the half-velume devoted te 
Hispania in Ukert’s Geographie der Griechea end 
Romer is a masterly production, and cortains a 
collection of references to nearly all the materals 
required for the study; but the reader of Lhe 
must be constantly on his guard against fale retrt- 
ences. Forbizer, Handbuch der alten Geograpsi, 
vol. iit. pp. 4—109, follows chee in Uiert’s steps. 
correcting many of his false references, bat int-~ 
ducing others of his own; he adds, however, some 
valuable notices of the modera literature of the sah- 
ject. Among the works of the ancient writes. 
Strubo's third book stands pre-eminent fur its fulsess 
and general accuracy. The conquest of the pensu- 
sula by the barbarians, and the transition to :ts 
medieval history, form too larce a sublect w te 
entered on here: all that is necessary for the par- 
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pose of this work will be found in the articles on 
the Alans, Goths, and Vandals.) 

The annexed coin, with the Roman legend nis- 
ranoruM, is generally considered as belonging to 
the Hispanians in general; but there is much reason 
to believe that it does not really belong to Spain at 
all, but was struck in Sicily by a colony of Spanish 
auxiliaries settled in that country. [P. S.J 
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HISPA’'NUM MARE or HISPA’NUS OCE- 
ANUS, also called Mare Inenicum and BaLea- 
nicum (wévros '16npucds, 7d '1@npixdy weAayos, 7d 
Badsapixdy wéAaryos), the specific name of the W. 
part of the Mare Inrernom (Mediterranean), 
about the Balearic islands, and along the E. coast, 
umd also, according to some of the ancients, the S. 
coast of Hispania. Thus Agathemerus makes it 
-xtend from the Pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees. 
Strab. ii. p. 122; Dion. Per. 69; Agathem. i. 3, 
i. 14; Flor. iii. 6,9 ; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 10; Solin 23; 
*riscian. Perieg. 75 ; Claudian, xxiii. 8.) [P.S.] 

HISPELLUM (ElowéAdoy, Strab.; “lowedAov, 
*tol.: £th, Hispellas,-iitis: Spello), a town of 
Jmbria, at the foot of the Apennines, and on the 
eft of the Flaminian Way, about 4 miles from 
‘ulginiam (Foligno) and 6 from Mevania ( Berag- 
wt). It is noticed by several writers among the 
1ore considerable towns of this part of Umbria, 
Strab. v. p. 227; Ptol. iii. 1, § 54; Sil. Ital. viii. 
58; Orell. Jnacr. 98.) Pliny terms it a colony, 
nd we find it bearing in inscriptions the titles of 
Colonia Julia Hispelli” and “Colonia Urbana 
lavia,” whence it appears that it must have re- 
ived two successive colonies, the one under A 
us, the other under Vespasian. (Plin. iii. 14.4. 19; 
‘rel. Jnser. 2170, 3885 ; Hygin. de Limit. p. 
79.) Augustus, indeed, seems to have shown it 
pecial favour, and bestowed on Hispellum the 
‘ove and temple of Clitumnus, though these were 
ore than 12 miles distant from the town, and 
parated by the intervening territories of Mevania 
id Fulginiam. (Plin. Zp. viii.8.) We learn from 
e Liber Coloniarum that it received a fresh acces- 
m of colonists under Hadrian. (Lib, Colon. p. 
!4; Zampt, de Col. p. 409.) Inscriptions, as 
‘Il as extant remains, testify to its Saris hing 
ndition under the Roman empire; besides con- 
lerable ruins of its amphitheatre in the plain below 
e modern town, there exists one of the Roman 
tes, called Porta Veneris, in good preservation, 
nme remains of a triamphal arch in a street thence 
led the Via dell Arco, and considerable portions of 
» ancient walls. The inhabitants profess to show 
» house and tomb of the poet Propertius, for which 
‘re is certainly no authority: but many critics 
xsider Hispellum as having a better claim than 
rvania to be regarded as his birthplace. Spee 
stA.]  Hispellum wag an episcopal see till she 
th century, when it was taken and destroyed by 
: Lombards, and the see transferred to Foligno; 
| the modern town of Spello is still a consider 
VoL. L. 
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able place. (Rampoldi, Corogr. d'Italia, vol. iv. p. 
1066.) [E. H. B.] 


HISTIAEA (‘Ioriaia), 1. A town in the north 
of Euboea, better known under its later name Oreus. 
(Orevs. ]} 

2. In Attica. [ATHENAE, p. 294. 

HISTIAEO'TIS (lotiumris, also ‘Eoruudris). 
1. A district in the north-west of Thessaly. 
[Tuessaria.] 

2. A district in the north of Euboea, of which the 
chief town was Histiaea, afterwards called Oreus. 
[Oxevs. 

HISTO'NIUM (‘Iordviov: Eth. Histoniensis: 71 
Vasto or Vasto d’Ammone), one of the chief towns 
of the Frentani, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 
about five miles S. of the promontory called Punta 
della Penna. No mention of it is found in history, 
but the name is noticed by all the geographers 
among the towns of the Frentani, and we learn from 
the Liber Coloniarum that it received a colony, 
apparently under Caesar. (Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Plin. iii. 
12. 8.17; Ptol. iii, 1. § 18; Lib. Colon. p. 260; 
Zumpt, de Colon. p. 307.) It did not, however, 
obtain the rank of a colonia, but continued to bear 
the title of a municipium, as we learn from inscrip- 
tions, (Orell. /nser. 2603, 4052; Zumpt, 1. ¢.) 
The same authorities prove that it must have been 
under the Roman empire a flourishing and opulent 
municipal town; and this is further attested by 
existing remains, which include the vestiges of a 
theatre, baths, and other public edifices, besides 
numerous mosaics, statues, and colamns of granite 
or marble. Hence there seems no doubt that it was 
at this period the chief city of the Frentani. (Roma- 
nelli, vol. iii. p. 32.) Among the numerous inscrip- 
tions which have been found there, one of the most 
curious records the fact of a youth named L. Vale~ 
rius Pudens having at thirteen years of age borne 
away the prize of Latin poetry in the contests held 
at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Ro- 
manelli, 2 ¢. p. 34; Orell. Jnser. 2603; Mommsen, 
I. R. N. 5252.) The name of Histonium is still 
found in the Itineraries of the fourth century (/tin. 
Ant. p. 314; Tab. Peut.), and it probably never 
ceased to exist on its present site, though ravaged 
successively by the Goths, the Lombards, and the 
Arabs. Some local writers have referred to Histo- 
nium the strange passage of Strabo (vi. p, 242), in 
whica he speaks of a place called Ortonium (as the 
name stands in the MSS.) as the resort of pirates 
of a very wild and uncivilised character. The pas- 
sage is equally inapplicable to Histonium and to 
Ortona, both of which names naturally suggest 
themselves; and Kramer is disposed to reject it 
altogether as spurious. (Kramer, ad loc.) 

Histonium has no natural port, but a mere road- 
stead; and it is not improbable that in the days of 
its prosperity it had a dependent port at the Punta 
della Penna, where there is good anchorage, and 
where Roman remains have also been found, which 
have been regarded, but probably erroneously, as 
those of Buca. [Buca.] The inscriptions pub- 
lished by a local antiquarian, as found on the same 
spot, are in all probability spurious. (See Mommsen, 
Inscr. Regn. Neap. p. 274, App. p. 30; who bas 
collected and published all the genuine inscriptions 
found at Histonium.) LE. H. B.j 

HISTRIA.  [Isrnta.] 

HITTITES (Xerraio, LXX.), one of the tribes 
of the Canaanites, whom the Israelites found in Pa- 
lestine. (Gen. xv. 20; Exod. iii, 8, xxiii. 23.) They 
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dwelt in the district of Hebron, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Amorites, (Gen. xxiii. 7, seq.; Numb. 
xiii. 29.) Solcmon compelled them to pay tribute 
along with the other Canaanitish tribes (1 Aings, 
ix, 20, seq.); but we find them at a later period (in 
the tine of Joram, king of Israel) governed by kings 
of their own (2 Kings, vii. 6), The Hittites are 
also mentioned after the return of the Jews from 
captivity (Ezra, ix. 1); but after this time their 
name does not occur again. 

HIVITES (Ebator, LXX.), one of the tribes of the 
Canaanites, whom the Israelites found in Palestine. 
(Gen, x. 17; Exod. iii. 8, 17, xxiii. 23° Josh, iii, 
10.) They dwelt in the north of the country, at the 
oot of Mount Hermon (Judy, iii, 3), and appear to 
have been driven by the Israclites to the north-west, 
as we find them mentioned in the time of David 
together with Tyre and Sidon. (2 Sam. xxiv, 7.) 
The remnant of the nation was reduced to subjection 
by Solomon (1 Kings, ix 20), after which they dis. 
appear from history. 

HOLMI (OAuo: Eth. 'OApueds), a town on the 
coast of Cilicia Tracheia, a little to the south-west of 
Seleucia; during the period after Alexander its in- 
habitants were transferred to forin the popalation of 
the neighbouring Seleuceia. (Strab. xiv. p.670; Sey- 
lax, p. 40; Steph. B. s..; Plin. v, 22, who calls the 
place Holmia.) Leake (Asia Minor, p. 205) thinks 
the modern town of Aghaliman ocenpies the site of 
the ancient Holini, which Seylax describes as de- 
serted even in his time. 

Another town of the same name existed in Phry- 
gia, on the road from Apameia to Iconium, at the en- 
trance into a pass of Mount Taurus, (Strab. xiv. 
p. 663.) It is probable that it may have been the 
same place as the fort Myriocephalon, by which the 
emperor Manuel Comnenus passed in a. p. 1172, 
before the battle of Iconium. (Nicet. Chonat. p. 
115.) {L. S.J 

HOLMO'NES. [Oimonus. ] 

HOLOPHYXUS,  [Ovornyxes], 

HOMANA, mentioned by Pliny (v, 23) as a town 
in Pisidia, is no doubt the same as Obuardda in 
Hicrocles (p. 675). It was, probably, situated at 
the southern extremity of lake Caralitis, and was 
the capital of the Homanades on the frontier of 
Isanria, who, besides Homana, are said to have pos- 
sessed 44 forts (comp. Tac, Ann, iii, 48), a state- 
meut oppased to the remarks of Strabo (xii. pp. 569, 
668, 679), according to which the Homanades 
(‘Ouavadeis), the most barbarous of all Pisidian 
tribes, dwelt on the northern slope of the highest 
mountains without any towns or villages, living only 
in caves. In the reign of Augustus, the consul 
Quirinius compelled this little tribe, by famine, to 
surrender, and distributed 4000 of them as colonists 
among the neighbouring towns, {L. S.] 

HOMANADES,  [ Homaxa.] 

HOMERUTAE (‘Ounpitat, Peripl. p. 13; Mar- 
cian, p. 13; Plin. vi. 28; Ptol. vi. 7), a people of 
Arabia Felix who oceupied its S. promontory (Yé- 
men). The Arabs of Femen, who are well known 
in Oriental history under the name of Himyari, 
and ty the Greeks by the name of Homeritae, were 
@ civilised people in very remote ages. They pos.- 
sessed a rich and fertile teritory, very advanta- 


feously sittuted for commerce. The Himyaritic | 


dynasty of the Tobbie (from the Arabic Tabbdiah, 
which bad a general sivnitication like that of Em- 
peror, Kiain, Pharach, Caesar, &e.: I Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientale 8. v. Tobhd) referred to a 
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very early period, and their power appears to hiv 
been very extended, as monumental traces of tle 
Himyari have been found not only in Yemen. bx « 
distant countries both to the E. and W. There iss 
considerable affinity between the Hirmyari chance 
and the well-known and most ancient Derancer 
Sanscrit, The earliest writing was probably u 
Himyaritic, even anterior to the Cunerfurm co 
racters. 

The independence of the Homeritae was first rx 
lated by an Aethopian conqueror, (Procep. £ / 
i. 19, 20.) Those who wish to stody the very & 
secure question of the Jewish and Abyssinian ior- 
doms in Homeritis will find much valuside int. 
ation in Dean Milman’s notes upon the 42nd chaper 
of Gibbon, and the authorities there quoted, es 
cially the very able notes of Saint Martin ofa Le 
Beau (Bas Empire, vol. viii. pp. 46—67, 15— 
158), to which may be added Ritter, Erdbwd, 
vol. xiv. p. 38; Ewald, Geach. des Volker Ieee 
vol. i, p. 383, 2nd edit. 1851 ; Humboldt, Comes 
vol, ii. p. 206, trans. ; and the 2nd volume af Coles! 
Chesney's Expedition to the Euphrates. |t mar 
be sufficient here to quote the words of Gilh:— 

“If a Christian power bad been maintainee 2 
Arabia, Mahomet must have been crashed » & 
Orad, and Abyssinia would have prevented a ret 
lution which has changed the civil and ricye 
state of the world.” (E. B. J) 

HO'MOLE or HOMO'LIUM (Oda, Sed 2 
p. 443; ‘OpddAsov, Strab, Lc, Liv. xiii, 38; Phe 
9. s. 16), a town of Thessaly, situated at the fat ¢ 
Mt. Hornole, and near the ede of the vale of Tee 
Mt. Homole was the part of the chain of (ssa ines 
between Tempe and the modern village of Aance 
Mt. Homole is sometimes used as synonymess ©" 


Ossa, It was celebrated as a favourite baum ¢ 


Pan, and as the abode of the Centaurs x! ‘’ 
Lapithae. Pausanias describes it as the mest fue 
mountain in Thessaly, and well supplied with b> 
tains. (Paus, ix. 8. § 6; Eurip. Here. Fe 371: 
Theoer. Idyll. vii. 104; Virg. Aen. vii. 675; Se 
B. av. ‘Owédn.) The exact site of the tw > 
uncertain. Both Scylax and Strabo seem te jor 
it on the right bank of the Peneius near the «x! ¢ 
the vale of Tempe, and consequent]y at same cian? 
from the sea (Seylax, p. 12; Strab. ix. p. 445): 
in Apollonius Rhodius and in the Orplic pee 
Homole is described as situated near the se-sb>7" 
and in Apollonius even another town, Eartrve. 
is placed between Homole and Tempe. (Apel. bes 


i. 594; Orpheus, Argon. 460.) Eurvinenar. d 


ever, stood upon the coast more to the #0 
(EuryMenar.] Leake conjectures that the o* 
brated convent of St. Demetrius, situated 1p (> 
lower part of Mt. Kissaro, stands on the <t @ 
Homolium, (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. &. p #¢ 
vol. iv. p. 415.) 

HONO'RIAS *(‘Ovespids), the name give 
Theodosius I1., in honour of his uncle Honerm. * 
the town of Clandiopolis in Bithynia, whicb sta»! 
earlier time had been called Heracleia (Mas 
Chron, ii, 14; Hieroel, p. 694.) [Ls] 

HOPLITES. [Boxotia, p. 415, 2.) 

HOR. [Ipumara.] 

HORCA. [Onca. 

HOREB. [Star 

HOKESTI, in North Britain, mentioned by Tac’® 
(Agric. 38). After the battle of the Gan 
Agricola moved into their country =Seriiag. «> 
north part of Lanark, (kL) 


HORITES. 


HIORITES. [Ipcumaga.] 

HORMA. [Atmorta.] 

HORMANUS. [Ooanrrar.] 

HO’RREA, AD, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, 
which signifies a depét for corn and perhaps other 
nerehandise. Such names of places occur occasion- 
ully. Beaufort (Xaramania, p. 27) describes one of 
these Horrea, or Roman ies, near the ruins of 
Myra, which bears a perfect inscription beginning 
m@ornrea tmp., &e, The Antonine Itinerary places 
Ad Horrea on the road from the Var to Forum Jalii 
(#'réjus), and between Antipolis (Antibes) and 
#'rezus. From Antipolis to Ad Horrea is 12 M.P.; 
amd from Ad Horrea to Forum Julii it is 17 M.P. 
The Table gives the same distances. The geogra- 
piers differ wonderfully about the site of Ad Horrea. 
Some place it at Grasse, NW. of Antibes, according 
to which the road must have made a great bend 
between Antipolis and Forum Julii. Others would 
have it to be Napoul, which is much too near F'réejus 
te agree with the distance. D’Anville places it at 
Cannes, in favour of which there are two things :— 
Cannes is on the coast, where grain might be landed, 
for in the days of the Romans the Provincia imported 
corn, as it does now, from Africa ; and it is probably 
on the old road. But itis too near to Antipolis ; which 
difficulty D’Anville removes by a common device of 
his,—he reads vii. for xii. Others fix Ad Horrea at 
a place called Horibed or Auribeau, at the mouth of 
the stream of Viviers. [G. LJ 

HORREA COELIA. (Haprumetem.] 

HO’RREUM, a town of Molossis in Epirus, of 
uncertain site. (Liv. xlv. 26.) 

HORREUM MARGI (Morawa Hissar), a town 
in Moesia, on the river Margus, where, according to 
the Ant. Itinerary (219), the Lecio xiv Gemina, 
and according to the Not. Imperii (30) the Legio 
xi Gemina, was stationed. (Comp. /tin. Ant, 134; 

4jeogr. Rav. iv. 7; /t. Hieros. 565, where the name 
is Oromagus; Hierocl. p. 657, *OpOéuapxes; and 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 5, "Oppéa. L. S.} 

HORTA or HORTANUM (Orte), an ancient 
town of Etruria, situated on the right bank of the 
Tiber, nearly opposite to its conflnence with the 
Nar (Nera). Its name is mentioned only by Pliny, 
who calls it Hortanum (probably an adjective form), 
and by P. Disconus, who writes it Horta, and men- 
tions it with Sutrium, Polimartium, Ameria, and 
other towns on the two sides of the Tiber. (Pin. iii. 
5. s.8; P. Diac.iv. 8.) There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that it is the place still called Orte, where, 
bexides some relics of Roman times, numerous Etrus- 
can sepulchres have been discovered, and objects of 
considerable interest brought to light. (Dennis, Ftrw- 
ria, vol. i. pp. 162—67.) It probably derived its 
mare from the Etrascan goddess Horta, who is men- 
tiened by Plutarch. (Qmaest, Rom. 46; Miiller, 
Etrwaker, vol. ii. p. 62.) The celebrated Lacus Va- 
dimonis, the scene of two of the most decisive defeats 
of the Etruscans by the Romana, was situated about 
4 miles above Horta, close to the banks of the 
Tiber. [Vapamonts Lacus.] The Via Amerina, 
which led from Falerii to Ameria [Amenta], crossed 
the Tiber just below Horta, where the remains of a 
Roman bridge are still visible. (Dennis, L ¢. p. 167.) 

The “ Hortinae classes” mentioned by Virgil 
(Aen. vii. 715) must probably be connected with this 
eity, though he places them on the left bank of the 
Tiber, atnong the Sabines, and the adjective formed 
from Horta would naturally be Hortanus, and not 
Hortinus. [E.H.B.] 


(Tab. Peut.). 
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HORTONA. [Ortona. 
HO’'SSII, O’SSII (“Oooso, Ptol, ti. 5. § 22), a 
people of Sarmatia Europaea, who occupied the EF. 


coasts of the Baltic— Xsthonia and the island of 
Oecsel, and belonged to the Finnish stock. (Sclafarik, 
Slav. Alt. vol. i. pp. 298, 302.) (E. B. J.) 

HOSTILIA, a small town of Cisalpine Gaul, 
situated on the N. bank of the Padus, about 10 
miles below the confluence of the Mincius ; it is still 
called Ostigha. Vliny (xxi. 12. 8. 43) calls it only 
a village (vicus); and we learn from Tacitus that it 
was dependent on Verona (“vicus Veronensium,” J/ist, 
iii. 9). But in the civil war between Vitellius and 
Vespasian it was occupied by Caecina, the lieutenant 
of the former, as a military post of importance, com- 
manding the passage of the Padus, and secured on 
its flank by the extensive marshes of the Tartarus. 
(id. Hist. ii. 100, iii. 9, 14, 21,40.) It is again 
mentioned by Cassicdorus in the 6th century (Var. 
ii. 31), and was probably a considerable place in 
ancient as well as modern times, though it did not 
enjoy municipal privileges. The Itinerary correctly 
places it 30 M. P. from Verona on the road to Bo- 
nonia (/tin, Ant, p.282), while the Table gives 33 
[E. H. B.] 

HOSUERBAS, a Mutatio, or place, im the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary, on the road from Bordeaux to 
Narbonne. It is the next place to Narbonne, and 
15 Roman miles from it. The Table has it Usverna 
or Usuerva, and 16 M.P. from Narbonne. It is 
supposed to be a place at the ford of the torrent 
Jourre or Jourve. [G. L.) 

HUNGUNUERRO, one of the places called Muta- 
tiones in the Jerusalem Itinerary, on the road from 
Bordeauz to Narbonne, From Civitas Auscius 
(Auch) to Mutatio ad Sextam is 6 Gallic leagues ; 
and from Mutatio ad Sextam to Hungunuerro is 
7 Gallic leagues. The road is direct from Auch as 
far as Toudowse; aud if anybody can get a good map 
of that part, he will be able to guess where the place 
is, for it is on the straight road between Auch and 
Toulmece, 1) Anville gueceses Gircearo ; Walckenaer 
guesses “ Hundu de devant et Menjoulet.” [G. L.] 

HUNNI or CHUNI (Odrvoi, Xobvor). Observe 
the atsence of the aspirate in Odbvvor. 

So early a writer as Ptolemy has the following 
passage: —peradd Barreprev xal ‘Pwlararwr 
Xovvos (iii. 5, § 25). The full value of the notice 
will appear in the sequel. 

Avtruortrizs. —The two best authorities are 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Priscus, each contem- 
porary with the actions he describes, but Priscus the 
better of the two. Sidonius Apollunaris notices their 
invasion of Gaul; and that as a contemporary. The 
other authorities are all of later date, t.¢. referable 
to the sixth century or later, ¢.g. Jornandes, Pro- 
copius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours. Cassiodorus, the 
best authority of Jornandes, wrote under the reign 
of Theodorie, 40 years after Attila’s death. The 
whole history of Jornandes is written in a spirit 
eminently hastile to the Huns; the spirit of a Goth 
as opposed to his conqueror, the //un, 

Huss or AmMiancvea.—The earliest of the 
two really trustworthy writers who speak with 
authority concerning the Huns is Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi. 1, et seq.). But his evidence is 
by no means of equal value throughout. He de- 
scribes their appearance, partly after what he may 
have read in older aathors reapecting the Scythians, 
and partly after what he may have learned from 
those who had seen him. At any rate he draws 
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a distinction between them and the closely allied 
Alani. ‘The Alani were tall and good-looking (** pro- 
ceri, puleri”) with yellow hair—* Hunnisque per 
uninia suppres, Vverum vietu mitiores et cultu” 
($21). The Iluns were “ imberbes “—* spadonibus 
sitniles —pandi ut bipedes existimes bestias” (2), 
When Ammianus wrote, the geographical relations 
of the Huns to the populations around them seem to 
have been as follows, ‘The Alans occupied the pre- 
sent gavernment of Caucasus, and the frontier of 
Circassia. 
Iluns thetnselves, concerning whom Ammianus tells 
us that “Smonumentis veterthus leviter nota, ultra 
piludes Maotieas Glacialem Oveanum accolens,omnem 
moolumn feritatis exeedit.” He tells us this; but we 
must remark the Joose character of his geography 
in respect to the Jey Ccean, and also the likelihood 
of his views concerning their original migrations 
being mere inferences froin the phenomena of their 
sndden appearance. ‘The western part of the govern- 


ment of Caucasus, Taurida, and Cherson formed the | 


aves of the Iluns of Ammianus at the time before 
us, Viz, A.D. 375, in the joint reigns of Valens, 
Gratian, and Valentinian I. 

It is just in the midst of these notices that the 
necessity for eriticism upon the text of Ammianns is 
so necessary. Between his notice of the Huns and 
his notice of the Alans, in each of which he speaks 
in his own proper person, as a contemporary Inquirer 
with suflicient ineans of information, he brings in the 
account from [lerodetus of the Neuri, Gelont, Aga- 
thyrsi, Melanchlaeni, Anthropophagi, and Amazones. 
Jhis archaic and setmi-fabulous part must be sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

llowever, next come the Grutungi, conterminous 
with the Alani of the Don. How near the Grutungi 
came to the Tanais is uncertain. They spread, at 
least, to the valley of the Dniester, Here was the 
“vallis Grathungerum.” The Theevings lay between 
the Duiester and the Danube ; and besides the Ther- 
vings, the Thaifake on the R. Gerasus (the Sereth). 
The ethnological conneetion seems to have been 
between the Huns and Alans on the one side, and 
the Thervings and Gruatungs on the other — the 
Thaitalae being uncertain. ‘The political alliances 
generally coincided with the ethnological, 

The Huns drove the Grutungs and Thervings 
(the Goths, as they are inostly called) across the 
Danube—from Dacia into Moesia and Thrace, froin 
the modern Moldavia or Bessaralia into Bulgaria 
and Jamelia, This is the first great event in their 
usual history; for the conquests and migrations 
previous to their appearance on the Dneister are un- 
authenticated. The quarrels between the Goths 
of Moesia and the Romans begin, and the Huns and 
Alans —no longer enemies but allies —side with the 
former. So at least it appears from the loose and 
unsatisfactory notices which apply to the period he- 
tween the history of the Huns of Ammianus and 
that of the 

IHuxs or Priscvs.—A clear light is thrown 
over the reign of Attila, the son of Mundzak. He 
Levan to reign A.p. 433, and, over and above the 
notices of his battles, we find in Priseus references to 
us many as five embassies, viz. in A.D. 433 (just 
after Nuas’ death), 441, 448, 449, 450,—this last 
being abortive and incomplete, In the one A.p, 448 
Priscus took a part. Gibbon has abridged the ac- 
count of it. A.D. 448 was the time, and the royal 
camp or court of Attila, between the Theiss and the 
Danube, the place. In A.b. 453 Attila died. 


Due north and west of the Alans came the | 


| 


HUNNI. 
What were his acts, and what bis peter? Be 
have been much exaggerated, — by Gibbon as s> 
as by any one. He overran Italy, Greece, [>>- 


| the countries on the Lower Danube, and pescm 


' as far into Gaul as Chalons. 





He claimed eum; 
subsidy or a tribute from the Rornans of the basen 
Empire. He seems to have entertained the we 
an incursion into Persia, — at least, the practys 

of making one was one of the topies which Prors 
heard discussed during the embassy. He spreai — 
negotiations as far as Africa; and so got tht t 
operation of Genseric. 

In these we have the measure of bis opera em 
They were undoubtedly great; though net gest 
than those of Alaric, and Genseric, and ether oz 
querors of the time. 

His method was that of a pelitician quite as rt 
as that of a soldier, We Lear of more etutacs 
than campaigns during the reign of Atula. 

The nations that fought under his banner = 
numerous ; but some (if not several) finch: 
allies, not as subjects. These allies and sut-% 
collectively — fall into 2 divisions, 

Ist. The particular population to which fxs » 
given as a generic name, ie. the Huns thers ve 3 
detail. 

2nd. The populations other than Hun, ie. irs, 
Alan, &c. 

The latter will be noticed first; the former v-. 
find a place hereafter. 

Sidonius Apollinaris writes :-— 


Barbaries toties in te transfuderat Aretos 
Gallia, pugnacem Rugum, comitante Gein: 
Gepida trux sequitur, Saevum Burgundie cot: 
Chunus, Bellonutus, Neurus, Basterna, Teri oy 
Bructerus ulvosa vel quem Nicer abluit upc 
Prorumpit Francus.” — vii. 320, 


This applies to the invasion of Gaul. 

From Jornandes we get the additicnal ram © 
Sarmatae, “ Cemandri, Marcomanni, Sveti, Wee . 
Heruli, Turcilingi.” 

These lists give Attila an inordinately 
a moderate-sized kingdom, according to thx 
pretation we give to each name, and accras 
to the character of the dominion over the p+ 
tions which bore them, which we attribute w 
invader of Gaul. He might have rule! tho 
an absolute master; he might have availed bao! 
of their arms as simple confederates: he miscit L™ 
taken up some portion of some of them in jas < 
through their country, 

Another point may be collected in its fal! dea 
from Gibbon,—viz. the relations between the Bere 
general Aétius and Attila, wé@tius was by b's 
Seythian, and it is possible that the language 4 — 
childhood was a dialect of the Hun. Untd th is 
year of his life, he was the friend and guest & 
Hun kings— Rugelus (Ruas), Bieda and Atm& 
In the affair of the usurper John, he intrigued ™'? 
the Huns. He settled a colony of Alans in (s:.: 
and the Alans and Huns only differed in tre 
politics, not in their language and ethnonc 
affinities. The chief mercenaries of Attuns Yet 
Huns. With these he effected some of lus cox 
conquests, and to these be made over several c- 
siderable districts. Hence, when we hear of was 
Hun conquests, we hear of the conquests of A-u> 
as well: and when we read of such or smek am 
heing occupied, and such or such enero tes 
reduced, by Actius and the Huns, we are wo = 
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as to the true sovereignty. Was it Roman, or Hun? 
due to the arms of Attius, or due to the arms of 
Attila? If everything be Hun that was conquered 
by Aétius and his Huns, the empire of Attila 
enlarges; if everything be Roman, it decreases, 

Pannonia was Han— probably in the very widest 
sense that can be given to the term. 

Dacia was Hun; but not altogether. This we 
jearn from Priscus, When he visited the royal village 
of Attila,oneof the Hun magnates, by name Onegesius, 
was absent, and had to be waited for. This was 
because he was settling the affairs of the Acatziri, 
who bad just come under the dominion of Attila, 

Now, if the Acatziri be placed (see below) in the 
rmore mountainous parts of Transylvania, a certain 
portion of that province must be subtracted from 
even the Dacia of Huns. Be it observed, that 
neither of the authors just quoted mentions these 
‘Axdrripai, 

The Neuri.— lf these were Han swhjects, rather 
than confederates, and if, as is probable [Neurt), 
they lay around the marshes at the head-waters of 
the Jmieater, we must make the northern extension 
of the Han area very irregular in outline, since it 
was harrow in the direction of the Acatziri, buat 
broad in that of the Neuri. Perhaps the boundary 
of the Hun territory in the present parts of Southern 
Russia followed the line of the nmvers. If so, it 
comprised Bessarabia, Cherson, Taurida, and some- 
thing more, 

The Alani who fought under their king Sangiban 
at Chiilons were the Alani of the Aétian settlements 
in Gaal, rather than those of the Circassian frontier. 

Turning westwards, and changing the direction, 
we come to some important areas, which must not 
be too lightly and gratuitously given over to the 
Huns; vis. the lands of the Thuringians, Burgun- 
dians, Suevi, Alemanni, with parts of Khaetia and 
Vindelicia. The districts are large, the occupants 
powerful, the reign of Attila short, 

For this period we cannot expect to find absolute 
evidence of the independence of these several countries, 
We find them, however, generally speaking, inde- 
pendent and powerful, both before and afterwards. 
When Attila died his kingdom broke up; and one 
of the measures of the magnitude of Attila’s do- 
minion, is the magnitude of the kingdoms that grew 
out of it. Three of these were more important than 
the rest; a. that of Theodoric the Ostrogoth , 6. that 
of the Gepidac ; c. the Lombards. Suppose these 
to have been carved out of the Han monarchy in all 
their integrity, and we suppose a vast Hun area, But 
this was not the case. Theodoric'’s kingdom was 
large, because Italy was added to it. At Attila’s 
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But whatever may have been the importance of 
these kingdoms, it is a matter of history that the 
area out of which they grew was limited to Pan- 
nonia, Western Dacia, Eastern Rhactia, and Northern 
Moesia. Hence no inordinate magnitude need be given 
to the dominion of Attila in order to account for 
the kingdoms that grew out of its decay. 

On the south of the Danube, a belt of country, 
five days’ journey across, from the Save to Novi in 
Thrace, was ceded by the Romans to the Huns, 

It is submitted that the sovereign sway of Attila 
was bounded by the eastern frontier of Bohemia 
on the west, and by the Macotis (there or there- 
abouts) on the east. There was also the strip of 
land to the south of the Danube, The northern 
boundary was uncertain. It probably reached te 
Minsk in one part, and no further than the northern 
part of Transylvania on the other. This is by no 
means a small area. It is less, however, than the 
one usually suggested by the name of Attila. 

Traprrionary Virw oF Attita’s Power 
anp Cuaracter. — In thus curtailing the historical 
dimensions of Attila, the writer has not forgotten 
his subsequent reputation, and the space he has filled 
in the minds of his after-comers, He has not for- 
gotten the terrible term, Scourge of God. He has 
recognised the place that #tzel takes in the fictions 
of Germany, and Ada in those of Scandinavia — 
sharing the Nibelungen-lied and the Edda with Sig- 
frid and Theodoric ; not less in mythic reputation 
than Arthur or Charlemagne. And not in prose and 
verse only. The tumuli of Northern Germany are 
called the Hiinengriibe (<= Graves of the Huns); and 
the Hundsruck Mountain has, erroneously, been looked 
upon as the Hill of the Huns, More than this — it 
| js admitted that the subsequent repatation is, to 
| some degree, prima fucie evidence of a real historical 
basis. Why should the Attila of men's imagination 
be so much greater than the corresponding Alarics 
| and Genserics, if there was not some difference in 
their original magnitudes? Such a remark is }e- 
gitimate as criticism. Vealeat quantum. There ara 
reasons why Attila and the Huns should become ex- 
aggerated — reasons which influenced our early, rea- 
sons which have influenced our modern, authorities, 

The halo of fiction around Attila is not of Italian 
origin, nor yet of Greek. It is German, and Ger- 
mano-Gallic ; German, essentially and originally. 
It has already been stated, that the chief source is 
Jornandes ; in mnany respects the Geoffroy of Mun- 
mouth to Germany and Scandinavia, 

Tradition (it is believed), tradition and error have 
engendered exaggerated notions of Attila’s power, 
and distorted ideas of his personal character and 








death it was limited to a portion of Pannonia, and 
that a moderate-sized portion, The Italian addition 
was subsequent. The Gepidae are the obscurest of 
all the populations of Daco-Pannonia; the exact 
ethnological relations being unknown, though the 
evidence of Procopius and Jornandes makes them 
Guths. It is more important to remember that 
their empire was by no accounts a large one. In 
the reign of Justinian it was destroyed by the Lom- 
bards. The Lombard power, although generally | 
spoken of as if it grew out of the wreck of Hans, 
really arose out of that of the Gepidac, and was | 
later in date than the immediate dissolation of At- | 
tila's dominion. It only became formidable in the 
reign of Justinian, Odoacer, like Theodoric, was 
remarkable for what he effected against Rome, 
rather than for the magnitude of his kingduin. 





actions, Whence come the overstatements? The size 
of a king's dominions may be magnified without the 
king being made a monster; and, tice vers, a 
hideous picture may be drawn of a king without 
magnifying the size of his dominions, Whence come 
the overstatements ? The historian is a Goth. The 
more nations the Huns conquered, the less the shame 
to the Goths. Here lay a bounty upon exaggeration 
—exaggeration which was easy for two reasons : 
1. The joint conquests of Aétius might be credited to 
the Huns exclusively; 2. Any kingdom of which 
the king was worsted might be dealt with as abso- 
lutely conquered, and reduced in its full integrity 
Let us apply this to one man's dominion only— 
Herwanric's, according to Jornandes. The Huns 
conquer Hermanric. What had Hermanric conquered ? 
First comes a list of names difficult to make out — 
4493 
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“ habebat” (Hermanric) “ siquidem quos domuerat 
Golthes, Etta, Thividos, Inaxungis, Vasinas, Brovo- 
neas, Merens, Mordens, Remniscans, Kogans, Tad- 
gans, Athaul, Navego, Bubegenas, Coldas” (c. 23). 
The little that can be made out of this may be seen 
in Zeuss (v. Ostfinnen). Mordens is the most satis- 
factory identification, and then Jferens =the Mord- 
wa (Mordiuns) of Nestor, and the Mirri of Adam of 
Bremen (Merja of Nestor). The Mordiun country is 
in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov. 

The sequel in Jornandes tells us something more, 
viz. that the Herali, Veneti, Antes, Sclavi, and 
Haesti were reduced ; a list that gives Hermanric 
all the country between the Vistula and the Sea of 
Azov; since the Haesti are the Aestyii of Tacitus, 
or the occupants of amber country, East Prussian, 

Now, allow all this to Hermanric, and then trans- 
fer it to the Huns, and any amount of area will be 
the result. But was it so tran-ferred ? The Huns 
that conquered the Goths of Hermanric are said to 
have moved from the Maeotis tothe Danube as quickly 
as they could, Who believes that they consolidated 
such dependencies as Courland, Livonia, East Prussia, 
Poland, &c. en route? But our reasonable doubts 
go further still. The magnitude of Hermanric’s 
empire is problematical. Ammianus (his contem- 
porary), besides giving an account of his death 
different from that of Jornandes, merely writes that 
when the Alans and Huns had coalesced, “ confi- 
dentius Ermenrici, late patentes et uberes pags 
repentino impetu perruperunt, bellicosissimi regis, 
et per multa variaqne fortiter facta vicimus nationi- 
bus formidati” (xxxi. 3. § 1). It is submitted 
that the words /afe patentes by no means denote 
rast dominions. Take the geography of the coun- 
tries into consideration, and they mean the wide 
epen plains of the Ukmvine. Gibbon clearly saw 
this discrepaney ; but, nevertheless, he preferred 
Jornandes, whose * concise account of the reign and 
compuest of Hermanric seems to be one of the 
Valuable fragments which Jornandes berrowed from 
the Gothic histories of Cassiodorus and Ablavius.” 
(Chap, xxv. 5. note j.) The text of Jornandes 
indicates the contrary of this. Ablavius is quoted 
specially and by name for one particular fact, viz. 
the origin of the Heruli; the inference from which 
is, that the other parts are not from him. We hate 
seen how they differ from Ammianns. 

The indefinitude of the term Scythia gave other | 
exaggeration: and the king of the Huns was often 
called the king of Scythia. So he was—but only 
of European Sevthia. 

For further elements of confusion, see SCYTHIA. 
One, in addition, however, still stands over. When 
the Danes of Denmark took their place in history, 
they had not long been known under that name, 
before they were attributed to Attila; and Scandi- 
navia became a part of Hundom. Why? Be- 
cause the Daci were more or less Hun; and 
because, as early as the time of Proeopius, we 
find them called Dani, the Dani (in after-times) 
being called Duct, The Heruli were undoubtedly 
Hun, in politics if net in blood. Now, both Jor- 
nandes and Proeopius bring the Heruli and Dani 
(ust Daci) in contact. There was a confusion here. 
How it arose is a cumnplex question. Its effect was 
to carry Attila’s power beyond all reasonable limits 
northwards, 

Jornandes and Procopins give us the chief ele- | 
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How they got carried unduly eastwards may be sem 
in Gibbon (chap. 26). Gibbon (chap. 20) bas thes 
been tempted to connect an invasion of France «rb 
movements in the north of China, the battle of ChL- 
Jons with the history of the Sienpi; De Ga.raes 
having suggested and worked out the connectne. 
Thus— 

Many centuries befure our era there were Hors 
on the north-western frontier of China —conqneras. 
About B. c. 100 one of the more warlike Chinee 
emperors subdued them. They fled westwards. A 
tribe of Sibeia or Central Asia, named Sicapi, be 
rassed them. They divided into 3 portions (me 
amalgamated with the Sienpi; one settled mm Cors- 
rismia, and became the White Huns (see below) of 
the Persian frontier; the third, forward » 
the Sienpi, pressed forward the Goths, “Whoot 
Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the Gots, 
a furious tempest was excited amongst the na 
tions of Germany, who yielded to the irtese<tiiee 
impulse that appears to have been gradualiy com - 
municated from the eastern extremity of Asa 
The Chinese annals, as they have been imterpreted 
by the learned indnstry of the present age, may 
be usefully applied to reveal the secret and re- 
mote causes of the fall of the Roman emrere~ 
(chap. 30). The details are, that the Neco 
grew in strength, called themselves Toma (mexsiers 
of the earth), conquered China, and threw off ar ofet 
called Geougen, who were robbers ; and the descemi- 
ants of Moko, a slave of Toulun, one of Moko's de- 
scendants, achieved the independence of these Geseren. 
and effected conquests from the Corea to the Im-a, 
and beyond. To the north of the Caspian be com 
quered the Huns. These, of course, moved westwacis, 
but the Huns, who conquered the Alans, asd te 
Thervings, and who are mentioned by Amrnisres 
had already occupied the parts between the Don and 
Danube, —“ the countries towards the Laxine wee 
already” (A. D. 405 is the date for this micratmn) 
“occupied by these kindred tribes; and their kes? 
flight, which they soon converted into @ boid stta x, 
would more naturally be directed towards the nd 
and level plains through which the Vistula rescir 
flows into the Baltic Sea. The north must «om 
have been alarmed and agitated by the inveom a 
the Huns,—the inhabitants might embrace the ree= 
lution of discharging their superfluous numtes @ 
the provinces of the Roman empire, About 4 rex 
after the victorious Toulen had assumed the uve 
Khan of the Geougen, the haughty Rhodecas. # 
Radagaisus, marched from the northern extrem<? 
of Germany almost to the gates of Rome.” Ac. be 
a note it is remarked that “ Procopins (d- Bri 
Vand. i. 3) has observed an emigration tran the 
Palus Maeotis to the north of Germany, whict d 
ascribes to famine. But his views of ancem heater 
are strangely darkened by ignorance and er." 
The eriticism of this extension of the Huon power 
the direction of China, will be found in the utre ¢ 
the Cidante Huns, towards the end of this artic. 

It is on the authority of Jornandes that the mer- 
der of his brother is attributed to Attila: Glos 
follows it; the Comte de Buat demors tw & 
Probably it mnst stand as we find it, sab‘et o'r 
to being invalidated by the shebtet ara / 
opposing evidence, in case the care and crincan 
future inquirers elicit any. 

As a conqueror, Attila seems to hare heen strest 


ments of these errors in etlinology and geography, | as the head of a confederation than as 3 SON ER 
Which carry the Hun power unduly northwards.’ He acted, too, more as a politican than a wuts. 
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Bloody as is his memory, history gives us but three 


cam paigns,—one in Thrace, Illyricum, and Greece ; 
ene in Gaul; one (during which be died) in Italy. 
With Aétius he intrigued long and steadily ; so he 
iid with Genseric (in Africa); so he did with Theo- 
cloric, king of the Franks. Add to this, the five embas- 
sies from Constantinople,and the one (probably more) 
from Kome, and we know the so-called S af God 
better in the council than in the field. The steady 
ebject of his enmity was the Gothic name. Rome 
was only an ordinary and occasional foe. His alliances 
nd intrigues coincide remarkably with the diffusion 
of the Alani, who, either as allies or mercenaries, had 
penetrated the western parts of Europe before hiin. 
Spain was conquered by Alani (the proposed cor- 
rection, Alemanni, is gratuitous), Suevi, and Vandali; 
and when Genseric led his Vandals into Africa, some 
of the Alani accompanied him, Now Genseric and 
Attila were mutual coadjutors. There were Alani 
im France,and the Frank king intrigued with Attila. 
The Scythian (Alan or Hun) extraction of Aétius 
has been mentioned. 
PoruLATIONS AKIN TO THE HuNs UNDER 
orukre Names.—When Attila died, his kingdom 
broke up; but as we are not so much writing the 
history of a name, but that of @ people, we may ask 
whether the Hun history be not continued under 
ether denominations? The answer is in the affirm- 
ative. The erudition and comprehensiveness of the 
closest investigator of the widest field in all history 
——the unrivalled historian of the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire—makes any exception that may 
be taken to his great work distasteful. Nevertheless, 
at may truly be said that few pages of Gibbon are 
mnore objectionable than those which deal with the 
ethnology of the Bulgarians. (See chap. |v.) After 
retnarking that “Theodoric, the Ostrogeth, had 
trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians ;” that “ after 
this defeat the name was lost during a centary and 
a half,”—he suggests that “the same or a similar 
appellation was revived by strange colonies from the 
Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga.” He further 
adds, that “ the unquestionable evidence of language 
attests the descent of the Bulgarians from the 
eriginal stock of the Slavonian race.” He also 
speaks of “the Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, 
Wallachians, &c.," being “kindred bands.” The 
italics are the present writer's, who remarks that, in 
the case before us the evidence of language, always 
exceptionable (though strong primnd facie) evidence, 
is eminently exceptionable here, and also that it is 
inconsistently applied. The language of the Wal- 
Lachians is not Slavonic, but Rornanyo, i. e, Roman, 
even as French and Spanish are Roman. In respect 
to the Bulgarians, the present language is Slavonic, 
— but Slavonic of a very exceptional character. 
But to retarn to Gibbon. His note states that 
* Chalcondyles, a competent judge, affirms the iden- 
tity of the language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, 
Servians, Bulgarians” (the italics are Gibbon's), 
* Poles, and— Bohemians.” Now, granting Chal- 
condyles to be a competent judge, he is so only for 
his own times, the 13th century. Between, how- 
ever, his time and that of the Buigarian predo- 
minance, the Slavonian king Sviatoslay (A.D. 955 
—973) conquered Bulgaria. ‘This accounts for the 
change of language. It should be added, that neither 
the Tanais nor the Volga, in the 7th century, could 
supply a Slavonic population; and that the evidence 
in favour of the more distant river of the two having 


been the home of the Bulgarians is unexceptionable, 
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—-unexceptionable, and scarcely excepted to by Gib- 
bon himself. “ Theophanes places the old Bulgaria 
on the banks of the Atel, or Volga; but he deprives 
himself of all geographical credit by discharging that 
river into the Euxine” (note). 

On the other hand, one of the most valuable articles 
in Zeuss ( Deutsche und seine Nachbarstamme) is the 
one on Bulgari: wherein he proves, as clearly as 
matters of the kind can be proved, that the Bul- 
garians were Huns under another name (or vice 
versed) ; or, at least, that the Bulgarians were part of 
the Hun confederation. Ennodius is the first author 
who mentions them, and he does so in his Panegyric 
on Theodoric, their conqueror—their conqueror al- 
ready alluded to. Ennodius writes: “Stat ante 
oculos ineos Bulgarum ductor —dextera tua — pro- 
stratus.— Haec est natio cujns ante te fuit omne 
quod voluit.— His ante mundus pervias esse crede- 
batur.” Zeuss rightly remarks that, though this is 
the first mention of the Bulgarians, it is not the first 
mention of a nation very like them, if not the same. 
They eat horse-flesh, like the Huns and other Scy- 
thians, —“ Credunt esse satis ad delicias equini pe- 
coris lac potare. Quis ferat adversarium, qui pernicis 
jumenti beneficio currit et pascitur ?” 

Again — Procopius mentions no Bulgarians ; only 
Huns; but certain deeds that Jornandes and others 
attribute to the former he gives to the latter. 

A third passage, that, admitting some distinction 
to have existed between the Huns and Bulgarians 
suggests the likelihood of its having been but slicht, 
is from Fredegarius (c. 72): “ Eo anno, in Ava- 
rorum, cognomenti Chunorum, regno in Pannonia 
surrexit vehemens intentio, eo quod de regno cer- 
tarent, cui deberetur ad succedendum, unus ex 
Acaris et alias ex Aulgaris.” 

Fourthly. We must remember that both //un and 
Bulgarian are collective names. Having done this, 
we have two divisions. The exact names are dif- 
ficult to ascertain; but names sufficiently like to 
pass for denominations of the same tribe are found 
inone author amongst the Huns, in another amongst 
the Bulygarians—¢v rovry re ypéry Td TaY BovA- 
ydpwr tvos érijAGev 17 Opany’ avaryxaiov Bé eimeiv 
cal wep tis dpyadrytos tay ‘Ovoyourdetpwr 
BovAydpwy xal Kotpdywr. (Theophan. ed. Par. p. 
296.) The place, however, the Huns is more usual; 
and here the names are ‘Oveyoupa: (Hunigari) 
and Kevrryoupa ( Kutsiagiri.) 

Such is the evidence of Zeuss as opposed to that 
of the of Gibbon that preceded it. But 
Gibbon himself, in another part of his great work 
(ch. xlii.), identifies the Bulgarians with the Huns, 
“ [ adopt the appellation of Bulgarians from Enno- 
dius, Jornandes, Theophanes, and the Chronicles of 
Cassiodorus and Marcellinus. The name of Huns is 
too vague: the tribes of the Cutturgurians and Ut- 
turgurians are too minute and harsh.” Again: “ the 
same year...was marked by an invasion of the Huns 
or Bulgarians.” ‘The Cutigurians are the Kurid- 
yovpai, or Cutziagiri, of the last extract. Their 
name will reoccur, 

The next population akin to the Huns (the proofs 
of this will be seen in the sequel and in AvanKs) 
is that of the Avars, The reign of Justinian gives 
the first, that of Charlemagne the last, of this name. 
For further details, see AVAKES. 

The fourth great name is that of the Khazars; 
who are unequivocally mentioned under that desig- 
nation as carly as a. D. 626, though not by a 
contemporary historian. The evidence, however, of 
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their power 1s sufficient. 
of Constantine Copronymus, was the son of the 
Irene, daughter of the Khan of the Khazars. He 
reivned from A.p. 775 to A.p. 780. Their time 
ranges from the seventh century to the tenth; the 
power being at its maximum about A.p. 850, In 
space they spread from the Caspian to the Dnieper: 
from the Caspian, inasmuch as the Arab name of 
that lake was the Sea of the Khazars; to Dnieper, 
becanse they are mentioned under the name Chiealisy 
by the earliest Russian historian—Nestor. 

Much in the same way as the name Hun is suc- 
ceeded by that of Bulgarian, the name Khazar is 
sneceeded by that of Patzinaks, Petshinegues (Pize- 
nace, Pecenatici, Pincenates, Pecinei, Petinet, Postt- 
nag, TlarCwanitar, eczengest (Russian uate), 
Besseni, Bessi (Hungarian names). The Aanghar 
are a section of the Petshineqgues, Time from a. p. 
900 (there or thereabouts) to A. pb. 1050, Place— 
the parts between the Lower Danube and the Lower 
Don == Bessarabia, Cherson, and part of Taurida 
Like the Khazars, they attack Russia; pressing 
northwards and westwards. 

The Uzi (Guss, Arabic name) replace—or ap- 
pear to replwe—-the Petshenegi; time, the J1th 
century, 

Lastly, come the Cumani, scarcely distinguishable 
froin the Uzi, Of all the tribes akin to the Huns, the 
Cumani seem to have pressed furthest westwards, 
Probably, they occupied Volhynia— certainly a part 
of Hungary. The last individual who spoke a lan- 
guave allied to that of the Hans—a language of 
Asiatic origin —the last of the Cumanians — Varro, 
an old man of Karizag —died a.v. 1770. With 
him eleses the histery of the populations allied to 
Ifun, who at one and the same time dwelt uorth of 
the Balkan, and retained their language. The blood 
of the pepulation is still abundant — in some cases 
predominant ; in Balgaria, Hungary, the Danubian 
Principalities, Volhynia, Pedolia, Cherson, Taurida, 
and the Crimea, 

It may be said that the evidence of the Hun suc- 
that the Catena Attiliariorum 

Upon this, the writer remarks 


cession is deficient ; 
(sc to sav) is broken. 


The emperor Leo IY., son ; 
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that the absolute identity of the. preceding popu | 


lations with the Hun is not predicated. They are 
only said to belong to the same family with the 
Huns to Attila, and to illustrate the same general 
historical phenomenon ; viz. the intrusion into 
Kastern Europe of certain frontier popnlations 
from Western Asta, a phenomenon which is seen in 
its trner licht when seen as a whole, than when 
seen in fraginents, 

But what are the proofs that these nations are 
all in reality, though not allin name, Hun ? And 
in what sense are they so ? 
tically at any rate, They are so ethnologically, and 
they are so geographically. They are so geogra- 
phtealln: inasmuch as they can all be deduced from 
sate portion of the area which lay between the most 
western occupancies of the Pannonian Huns, and the 
most northern occupancies of the Avar Hans. 

Tate HUNS ETHNOLOGICALLY MEMBERS OF THE 
Terk raminry.— They are so ethnclogically, as 
can be shown by the following train of reasoning ;— 

That the Cumani and Petshinegi spoke the 
sane language is expressly stated by Auna Comnena, 
a soulemere testimony, 

There is the evidence of the early Arab ceo- 
ee that tle Khazars and Bulrians spoke 
the same lancuaze, 


They are not so poli- | 
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c. There are the reasons already given £ 
necting 
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a. The Bulgarians and Huns ; 
8. The Avars and Huns. 

d, There is a specimen of the Curnarisn, 2° 
there are glosses from the Kbazar, Avar, Bo.ss 
all referable to one and the same language. 

c. That language is the Turk a Indepe 
Tartary. 

It is submitted that this evidence is sufiri; 
sufficient when we consider that no matemisa! Se: 
traverse it, and that the @ priert prebatiitie a 
in its favour, What country so Likely to hate o~ 
charged @ population upon South-eastern Russia, i 
Danubian Principalities, Bulgaria, and Hutzur. 
Independent Tartary and Caucasus (i. e. the oerere- 
ment so called)? At the same time. the fact of te en- 
dence of the Huns of Attila being of a more mio! 
kind than we might @ priori expect, is by no r-2s 
kept back. We only find what they are br what 1. 
Avars were, 

Earty Evrorran Histonr or tre Porr- 
LATIONS AKIN TO THE Huns. — 1, Letants of a 
name. — Hitherto, the history of the pop o.aters 
akin to the Hun bas been the history of etc 
populations connected with the decline of the lac 
empire: indeed, it has been treated as if it teow 
during the reign of Valens, with the attack ap ° 
Goths and the subsequent passage of the Dacue. 
This has been the first fact recognised — tie i 
fact supported by competent testimeny. At to 
same time, a great deal of the Astatec hist 
been objected to; a small part only admitted. 4». 
this leaves the early history of the Hun wars + 
touched. If they did not come from the wal 
China, whence came they? The nate dan is 2 
but we have seen that there is a long ard ‘c'r 
tory of the Hun population ander other nec 
May there not also be a long early one as +. 
May not the line run backwards as well as 5r- 
wards? This question is best treated after a pr- 
liminary notice of what may be called the Gtab f 
the Hun name. If the name Hen (and wera! ? 
names Bulgarian, Khazari) are general ext ~- 
lectire, what are the specific designations? 1. 
such details exist has already been suggested by ‘+ 
remark of Gibbon, that the names Awtigun, A . 
were too specific and limited. We have, ther. \¢ 
following names :— 

1. Amilzuri of Priscus ; Alpileuri of Joman- 
2. /timari, Priseus and Jornandes. 3. Alend2e 
Jornandes, 4. Torosures of Prisens : Twactra 
Jornandes, 5. Boisei, Priseus and Jornania. € 
Sorosgi, Priseus. 7. Auturguri cide yuri i Are 
thias), Procopius. Cutztagiri, Jornam gis 
urguri of Agathias. 9. UVtecwrt of are . 
Ultzinzures of Jornandes. 10. Angisciri Jt 
Bitugures, Jormandes. 12. Seer & 
Jornandes ; probably same as Satagarii. 15. % 
Procopius, 14. Urugi. 15. Onegurt, beionge: |) 
the country called Oneguria, Geocr. Raveca. 1o- 
Zali, Menander. 17. Saragurt. The bot can je - 
bubly be increased. It is considered, however. 7 - 
cient to show that the statement that the term // 
was a generic and collective name, was based tiv° 
sufficient list of species. The evidence as te ‘- 
Hun affinities of the preceding tribes is mut ar. 7 
It is stronger in some cases than in others. Ls ©. 
however, it seems sufficient. For further mnfortatee 
see Zeuss, vr. Hunn, Alani, Bulgart, Anos 

THE ACATZIRIL—One name of greater mop case 
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than the rest has been reserved, Acatziri. What 
Priscus found, on his visit to Attila’s court or camp, 
respecting these Acatziri, has been already noticed. 
We must remember where they lay, viz. in the moun- 
tain districts of the parts about Hungary, (say) in 
Transylvania, Contrast this locality with that of the 
Avars, who, in their original locality, seem to have 
been the most northern of Huns; and who (we must 
remember) are distinctly designated by that name. 
So are the Acatziri, Now, between these limits lay 
the Scythia of Herodotus, That the Scythians of 
Herodotus belonged to the great Turk family is, in 
the present article, a postulate ; but evidence will be 
given of this fact in the articles Soyruar, ScYTHIA. 
And the Huns, with their allied populations, were Turk 
also, Neither, however, were indigenous to Europe; 
but, on the contrary, each intrusive, each originally 
Asiatic ; each, under an @ priori view of their pro- 
bable origin, from the north-western parts of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. Now, whatever may be the actual 
facts of the Hun history, there is no need of any 
migrations later than that of the Scythae (Skoloti) 
to bring them into Europe, and there is no evidence 
of such. And, whatever may have been the actual 
facts in the history of the Scythae, there is no evi- 
dence of their having either been eected from 
their European occupancies, or extinguished as 
populations, The only definite fact is a change of 
the names by which the populations of a certain 
portion of Europe are known. It is snggested, then, 
that the history of the populations akin to the Hun, 
from the 5th century forwards, is, in the main, a 
continuance of the history of the Scythae of the 4th 
century p.c. But is there any evidence of such 
continuity? It is submitted that there is some. 
The Kariapo: of Herodotus are, probably, the Cu- 
tiguri of later writers. The Hans of Attila are not 
only called Scythae, but more specifically Royal 
Scythae. (Priscus, de Legat. 8.1.) Lastly, comes 
the notice of the Xotwo: (vid. sup.) by Ptolem. 

But what if the Acatziri=Agathyrsi? Mr. New- 
man, in a paper on the Scythia of Herodotus, places 
them in Transylvania. So much for the coincidence 
of place and place. What as to name and name? 
There is a certain amount of difference we must 
expect @ priori. The two words have come to us 
through different routes, and at different times. 
Agathyrsi is Greek—early, classical Greek ; as 
(as Greek) Roman also, It was taken by our early 
Greek authorities at second-hand ; perhaps even less 
directly than that. This means, that it was not 
taken from the Agathyrsi themselves, bat that it 
passed through an interinediate language, becoming 
thereby liable to change. 

But the Greeks of the time of Priscus got it either 
first-hand, or through the Goths, and thetr forms are, 
Axdripo: and Axar(ipoi, Acatzirs (in certain MSS., 
Acazziri). It would be strange if the words were 
liker than they are. There has been a difference of 
medium, and a difference of form is the natural result. 
The present writer makes no secret of laying great 
stress on these words, Acafziri and Agathyrsi, even 
at the risk of being accused of indulging in etymo- 
logies. He will, ere long, strengthen it by another ; 
submitting that the two combined are more than 
twice as strong as one standing alone: they confirm 
each other. At present he sums up with the inference, 
that if the Acatziri were Huns, and the Agathyrsi 
Scythae, and each occupied the same locality at times 
80 distant as the ages of Herodotus and Priscus, 
some inember of the Hun name, at least, was tm site 
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in Transylvania six centuries before Attila’s time,— 
some Scythians coincided with some Huns. 

It is now suggested that the history of these 
parts be read backwards. For the parts between the 
Aluta and the Dniester, it was the Romans of ‘Trajan 
who displaced the descendants of the Scythae of 
Herodotus, fragments of whom remained in Tran- 
sylvania as Acatziri in the time of Attila, And why 
not the Huns of Attila be what the Acatziri were ? 
No evidence brings them from any point east of the 
Aluta. All that evidence does is to say that certain 
Huns fought against certain Alans on the Maeoctis; 
that certain Huns ejected certain Thervings from 
Bessarabia ; that certain Huns occupied the country 
between the Aluta and Theiss. All beyond isin ference; 
and the inference of the present writer is, that the Huns 
of Attila were no new comers in Hungary. Where 
was Attila’s court or camp? Not in Roman Dacia, 
nor yet in Roman Pannonia: but just in that part 
between the two that was never Romanised ; a likely 
spot for the remains of such independence as the 
Scythian portion of Dacia might preserve, but not a 
likely spot for a new invader from the Don or Volga. 
Part, then, of Dacia was Sevthian or Turk ? Cer- 
tainly. No man can say how much. And the sub- 
jects of Decebalus may have been Scythian or Turk, 
descendants of the Agathyrsi, ancestors of the Acat- 
ziri, close kinsmen of the Huns of Attila. Such is 
the inference. If soldiers, why not captains ? why 
not Decebalus himself? There are those who may 
think that the notion of Decebalus being a Turk 
supplies a reductio ad absurdum, Yet it is only 
our preconceived notions that are shocked. No facts 
are against it. Why should not the Agathyrai 
of Dacia have supplied a leader as well as any 
other? Decebalus is a word strange to Gothic, 
strange to Slavonic, not strange to Turk history. 
When the proper and specific Turks first appear in 
the field of history, as they do in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the name of the first Turk khan is that of 
the last Dacian king—Disbul,in Gibbon; Ai{a6ovAos, 
in Menander (p. 301). 

The true historical character of Attila will, per- 
haps, never be recognised; but, if we must have 
extremes, the doctrine that he was the reconstractor 
of an impaired nationality, and the analogue of Pela- 
gius in Spain rather than of Tamerlane in Asia, is 
as little removed from the probable truth as the 
notion that he was the Scourge of God and the 
symbol of barbarism. The ejection of the Goths 
seems to have a simple detail in the history of 
Dacia, — possibly the first great event in the recon- 
struction of a Scythic (or Scytho-Sarmatian) king- 
dom as opposed to a Romano-Germanic one. At 
any rate, it is much more certain that the Goths were 
the intruders than it is that the Huns were. 

Wurre Hons (Odvvot Actwoi), Cipanirar, 
NerTuauirag, Erntuaurrar. — Cidriate is the 
name in Priscus; white, the epithet of Proco- 
pius. Their locality was the south-western part 
of Turkestan; their affinities, probably Turk ; the 
present Turcomans being their likeliest descendants. 
They appear in history as being engaged in a war 
against Pirozes, king of Persia, in the sixth cen- 
tury. (Procop. B. P. i. 3.) They are distinctly 
stated by Procopius to have agreed with the Huns 
chiefly in name; to have been designated by the 
epithet white, because their complexion was fair ; 
to have been comparatively civilised, settled, and 
agricultural, 

CuioniTag,— Neumann considered that a popu- 
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lation named by Ammianus Marcellinus Chionitae, 
are Huns—name for name. Their king Grumbates, 
along with the king of the Caucasian Albania, was 
an ally of Sapor in the war against Julian (xviii. 
6. § 22). Populations akin to the Huns in North- 
ern Armenia, or along the Georgian frontier, are 
by no ineans improbable. 

Revations oy ThE Hunnt to THe Hun-Jo 
or CHinrsk History.—The criticism upon the 
connection (real or supposed) of the Huns with a 
population that came in contact with the Chinese, 
has been deferred until the present occasion. It 
comes best after a notice of the White Huns. 
Gibbon's account is that of De Guignes. Neumann 
has adopted, and in some degree sanctioned, the 
views of the French and English histomans, As 
Neumann is well versed in Chinese literature, his 
opinion is important, The criticism of the present 
writer is based upon no pretence of anything of the 
sort. He only takes the evidence as he finds it. 
Let us see what is stated, and thea compare it with 
what is proved. A writer (Sse-ma-tsien) whose 
date is fixed about B.c. 100, but whose writings 
have not come down to us, and who is only known 
from being quoted by Ma-tu-an-lin (a writer of the 
eighth century A. D.), is said to have stated that, 
between B.C. 2357 and Bb. c, 2205, there lived on 
the Upper Hoangho a tribe called by the Chinese 
Shan-jang (armed mountaineers). Between B.C. 
2205 and B.¢. 1766, the name for the population 
of these localities is Hun-jo. That the Shan-jang 
are the Hun-jo under a Chinese, and the Hun-jo 
the Shan-jang under a native name, is stated by 
Neumann; but it is an inference of his own, an- 
supported (so far as his text gues) by anything 
Chinese. Hence, admitting the Hun-jo to be 
Huns, the evidence of their being Shan-jang is in- 
complete, This subtracts something from their 
antiquity, The history proceeds with the statement 
that — about B.c. 300 there was a great Tanjou 
(sovereign) of the Hun jo named Tetiman, and that 
he came 1000 years after an individual named Shun- 
wei; nothing being krown for the interval. This 
subtracts again froin the historical antiquity of the 
Hun-jo. 
part of China, and about a.p. 90 his descendants 
are theinselves conquered and ejected, 
get from the Chinese. 


wards, They are now getting towards a time and 
place where European history takes cognisance of 
them. The Mun-jo are pressed by the Chinese, 
press npon the Alans, and come out as the Huns of 
the time of Valens. 

It may narrow the question if we criticise this 
last fact in the history of the Hun-jo only; leaving 
out the earlier ones, as being but remotely connected 
with that of the Huns. Can the fugitive from China, 
A.D. 90, be connected with the invaders of South 
Russia in the tine of Valens? The best attention 
which the writer of this article has been able to 
give to the madern writers on this subject, has left 
him with the conviction that the connection is one 
of their own making. No western writer carries the 
Hans east of the Volga ; no Chinese one, west of the 
latitude of Lake Baikal. Neumatn’s reterences lead 
us to believe that the Alans are mentioned by the 
Chinese historians, The context shows that they 
are not, The link, then, is hypothetical and unsa- 
tistactors, 

Ik may have struck some that the whole of the 


About Bb. c. 207 Maotun conquers great | 


This we | 
We also cet the statement | 
that these broken and ejected Hun-jo moved west- 





HYAMPOLIS. 
Chinese evidence for these early times is wusas 


-factory,— unsatisfactory even as a general toe®. 


* 


But there are suspicious details as well. Te Gnas, 
the first Tanjon of the Huns, reappears sume oom 
turies Jater as the first Khan of the Turks. ea- 
mann hitnself argues that the word Gan-tsaa (+ 
Antsai) in the Chinese books means Asia, wed i-« 
word; and that it was a name taken fran tue 
western world. If this, why not more ? Why ne 


the name Hun-jo? The facts that are found im we 


writers who have dealt with the Hun-jo history, as 
taken from the Chinese, are suspiciously like the 
facts of the Byzantine historians. The name Jet 
a-pul is given as being a Chinese form for Acate~ 
Aos, a king certainly connected with Byzantine, ot 
so certainly with Chinese, history, It is by no means 
certain that the whole history of the Huon-jo 
older than the influence of those Syrian Christrans 
in China and Mongolia, who gave the Mong tiscs 
their al and with it (perhaps) a suiicest 
inkling of the history of Western Asia to be adapted 
to the antiquities of their own country. 

But, granting this view to be untenable, and that 
the Chinese history is authentic, we must remember 
that the Huns of Attila were one thing, the Wace 
Huns of Turkestan another; and it may be added 
that, if some Huns or other must be brouckt a 
contact with China, the case is the strunger for 
those of Turkestan. At the present moment, tbe 
Turk populations of Yarkend and Khoten tehar w 
what is called Chinese Tartary ; whereas, betee> 
the Northern Turks (Tartary) and China, the vast 
tract of Mongolia intervenes. 

Such is a sketch of the reasons for disconnecting 
the Huns of Attila and the Hun-jo of Chines 
authors. (Gibbon, Decline and Fail, &e.; Creat, 
Decisive Battles of the World( Chalons ); De Gaizte, 
Histoire des Huns; Neumann, Die Valher der Sed 
ichen Russlands.) {RK G.L]} 

HUNNUM, in Britain, the fifth station along ibe 
line of the Vallum, beginning at Seceiuncm 
( Wallsend), where the Notitia places the Ala Son- 
niana—a body of troops probably named afer 
Hadrian’s empress, Sabina. It cuincides with toe 
present locality of Halton, where Roman remaics are 
abundant, and where, in a.p. 1600, Camden fucns a 
monumental slab erected to the memory of a sx« er 
of the Ala Sabiniana, For a notice of the excacatua 
made at Hunnum and its results, as wel) as fur tiat 
of Ruman road, and a bridge made ont an cer 
Roman one, see Bruce's Roman Wall, pp. 126— 


141. {KR G.L) 
HYAEA. ([Hrte, No. 2.] 
HYAMPEIA, [Devrnt, p 764, a.] 


HYA’MPOLIS (‘Tduwodus: Eth. “Tagrodires), 
an ancient town of Phocis, mentioned by Homer (/L 
ii. 521), and said to have been fommied by the 
Hyantes after they had been ggpelled frum Borcs 
by the Cadmeians. (Paus. ¥ 35. § 5: Neosho 
p. 424.) It was situated on the road Jeading tra 
Orchomenns to Opus (Pans. dc.) and. as it sted 
at the entrance of a valley which formed a oo- 
venient passage from Locris into Phocis and Boet-, 
its name frequently occurs in history. It was @ 
the entrance of this pass that the Phocians caine! a 
victory over the Thessalians, (Heral. niu. 2%} 
Hyampolis was afterwards destroyed, along with tae 
other Phocian towns, by the army of Nerses, ( Herd. 
viii. 33.) In B.c. 371 Ja-on, in bis march thresh 
Phos, when he was retaruing frum Boewtis atte 
the battle of Leuctra, is said to have taken “Tauro 
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Array 1d mpoderewy (Xen. Mell. vi. 4. § 27), 
which is supposed by some to be the same as 
Cleonae, a village belonging to Hyampolis. (Plat. 
de Virt. Mul. p. 244; Valcken. ad Herod. viii. 28.) 
In n. c. 347 a battle was fought near Hyampolis 
between the Boeotians and Phocians. (Diod. xvi. 
56.) The city is said to have been destroyed by 
Philip; but, as Pausanias states that the ancient 
agora, senate-house, and theatre were still remain- 
ing in his time, it mast have been chiefly the fortifi- 
cations which were-destroyed by Philip. At all 
events it continued to be an inhabited city, and is 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. (Liv. 
xxxii. 18.) It was embellished by Hadrian with a 
Stoa. Pausanias mentions also a temple of Artemis, 
who was the deity chiefly worshipped in the city. 
(Pans, x. 35. §§ 6,7.) Pliny (iv. 7. 8. 12) and 
Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 20) erroneously describe Hyam- 
polis as a city of Boeotia. 

The ruins of Hyampolis may be seen upon a 
height about five minutes northward of the village 
of Vogdhani, “ The entire circuit of the fortitica- 
tions is traceable, but they are most complete on the 
western side. The masonry is of the third order, 
nearly approaching to the most regular kind. The 
circumference is about three-quarters of a mile. The 
direct distance to this ruin from the summit of Abae 
is not more than a mile and a half in a north-west 
direction. Below Vogdhdni, on the side of a steep 
bank which falls to the valley of Khiubavo, a foun- 
tain issuing from the rock is discharged through 
two spouts into a stone reservoir of ancient construc- 
tion, which stands probably in its original place.” 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 167, seq.) 

Strabo relates (1. c.) that there was another town, 
named Hyampolis, in Phocis, situated on Par- 
nasans, 


HYANTES (°Yarres), are mentioned among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Boeotia, who were driven 
out of this country by the Cadmeians, whereupon 
they founded the town of Hyampolis in Phocis. 
(Paus, ix. 5. § 1, ix. 35. §5; Strab. vii. p. 321, ix. 
pp- 401, 424, x. p. 464.) 


HYBLA (“TBAa: Eth. “TBdaios, Hyblensis, but |. 


the adjective form is Hyblaeus), is the name of no 
less than three cities of Sicily, which are often con- 
founded with each other, and which it is sometimes 
very difficult to distinguish. 

1. The largest and most considerable of the three, 
thence called for distinction’s sake Hybla Major or 
Magna (‘TBAa H elev, Steph. B.; Paus. v. 23 
§ 6: on coins “TBAa MeydAn: Eckhel, vol. i. 
p. 216), was situated on the southern slope of 
Mount Aetna, not far from the river Symaethus. 
Hence it is described by Pausanias (in whose time 
it had ceased to be an independent city) as situated 
in the territory of Catana (¢v tH Karavoig, I. c.). 
In like manner, we find it noticed by Thucydides 
as a place between Catana and Centuripa, so that 
the Athenians, on their retarn from an expedition to 
the latter city, ravaged the corn fields of the Ines- 
saeans and Hyblaeans. (Thuc. vi. 96). It was 
clearly a Siculian city; and hence, at an earlier 
period, it is mentioned the other towns of 
that people in the interior of the island which 
Ducetius sought to unite into a common league, a 
measure to which the Hyblaeans alone refused to 
accede. (Diod. xi. 88). It is quite clear that, in 
all the above passages, the Aetnaean Hybla is the 
one meant: and it seems probable that the city of 
Hybla, which was attacked by the Athenians soon 
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after their landing in Sicily (Thuc. vi. 62), but 
without success, was no other, though Thucydides 
calls it Hybla Geleatis (“TBAa 4 TeAe@ris), an 
epithet which has been generally supposed to belong 
to the second city of the name. (See No, 2.) 

During the Second Punic War, Livy mentions 
Hybla as one of the towns that were induced to 
revolt to the Carthaginians in n. oc. 211, bat were 
quickly recovered by the Roman praetor M. Cor- 
nelius. (Liv, xxvi. 21.) In the time of Cicero the 
Hyblenses (evidently the people of the Aetnaean 
city) appear as a considerable municipal commu- 
nity, with a territory fertile in corm (Cic. Verr. iii. 
43): and Hybla is one of the few places in the 
interior of Sicily which Pomponius Mela thinks 
worthy of mention. Its name is also found both in 
Pliny, who reckons it among the “ populi stipen- 
diarii” of the island, and in Ptolemy. Hence it is 
strange that Pausanias appears to speak of it as 
in his time utterly desolate. The passage, how- 
ever, is altogether so confused that it is very 
difficult to say of which Hybla he is there speaking. 
(Mel. ii. 7. § 16; Plin. iii. 8.8. 14; Ptol. iii, 4. 
§ 14; Pans. v. 23. § 6.) We find no later notice 
of it, though an inscription of Christian times found 
at Catana appears to refer to Hybla as still existing 
under its ancient name, (Castell. Jnser. Sicil. 
p. 253, no, 42.) 

The site cannot be fixed with certainty: bat the 
position suggested by Cluverius, at Paternéd (about 
12 miles from Catania), is probable enough, and 
derives strong confirmation from the discovery in 
that city of an altar dedicated “ Veneri Victrici 
Hyblensi.” (Cluver. Sicil. p. 235; Castell. Neem. 
Vet. Sicil. p. 36.) The difficulty of its determina. 
tion arises from our uncertainty as to the site of the 
neighbouring city of Aetna. [Axtna.] 





C.IN OF ITYBLA MAJOR. 


2. Hybla, called by Stephanus “ the Little” (4 
pixpa), and by Pausanias Hybla Geredtis () Teped- 
vis, Paus. v. 23. § 6), was intimately connected, 
if not identical, with the Greek colony of MrGana, 
which thence derived the name of Mrcara Hy- 
BLAKA. There is considerable discrepancy between 
the different accounts of the foundation of that 
colony [Mrcana ], but all agree that it was founded 
in the territory, if not exactly on the site, of the 
Siculian town of Hybla. (Thuc. vi. 4; Strab. vi. 
p. 267; Scymn. Ch. 277; Serv. ad Virg. Eel. 
i. 55.) Megara was destroyed by Gelon of Syracuse 
after it had subsisted 245 years, and its inhabitants 
expelled or removed elsewhere. (Thuc. 4c.) Its 
territory was naturally incorporated with that of 
Syracuse, and the site of the city itself appears to 
have remained desolate till the Athenian expeditien 
to Sicily, p. c. 415, when we find Lamachus judi- 
ciously proposing to occupy it as the naval station 
of the Athenian fleet. (Thuc. vi. 49.) But this 
advice was overruled, and the next spring the Syra- 
cusans erected a fort for the protection of the site, 
which the Athenians repeatedly attacked, but with- 
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out snecess. (Id. vi. 75, 94.) After this we hear 
nothing more either of Megara or Hybla until the 
Second Panie War, when the former is mentioned 
as a small town which was occupied by the Syra- 
cusans during their hostile operations against Mar- 
cellus, and was in consequence taken by assault, 
plundered, and destroyed by that general, B.c, 214. 
(Liv. xxiv. 30, 35.) A small town seems, however, 
to have again grown up upon the site: Cicero 
notices it under the name of Megaris, but calls it 
only “a place” near Syracuse, without indicating 
that it was a town; but both Mela and Pliny dis- 
tinctly call it such. (Cie. Verr. v. 25; Plin. iti. 
8. s. 14; Mel. ii. 7. § 16.) Strabo, on the other 
hand, says that the city of Megara no longer existed, 
but the name of Hybla stil] remained; and Pausa- 
nias speaks of the latter as a village in the territory 
of Catana, (Strab, vi. p. 267; Paus. v. 23. § 6.) 
The inference which we may probably draw trom 
these contradictory statements is, that there was a 
small place on the spet which was sometimes known 
as Mevara, sometimes as Hybla. The latter name, 
as Strabo tells us, still retained some celebrity from 
the fame of the Hyblaean honey, which was  pro- 
duced on the neighbouring hills, and the praises of 
which are sung by the Latin poets. (Strab. 4 ¢.; 
Virg. Eel. i. 35, vii. 37; Ovid, Trist. v.13, 22, 
Ex. Pont. iv. 15. 10; Sil. Ital. xiv. 199.) 
Pausanias appears to apply to this Hybla the 
epithet of Gereatis (Tepearis), which must  cer- 
tainly be the same word with the PeAearis of Thu- 
cydides (vi. 62), thongh (as already observed) the 
latter author seems to give the name to the Aet- 
naean Hybla; the circumstances of the campaign 
rendering it bighly improbable that the Megaraean 
Hybla can be there meant, even if there was any 
such place then in existence. But Stephanus also 
gives the name of Galeotae to the citizens of Megara 
Hyblaca ('TBAa H pixpa, hs of woAttar "TBAaios 
Tatewrat Meyapeis, Stepli. B. ec. “YBAa): and 
these Galeotae are noticed by Cicero, on the autho- 
rity of Philistus, as celebrated for their skill in the 
interpretation of dreams (Cie. de Divin, i, 20), a 


quality which Pausanias expressly aseribes, on the, 


senne authority, tothe inhabitants of Hybla Gercatis. 
(aus. v. 23. § 6.) We seein, therefore, compelled 
to admit that these Galcotae were the native or 
Siculian inhabitants of the territory in which Megara 
was founded; and it seems at least highly probable 
that there always existed a Siculian town of Hybla, 
distinct from the Greek city of Megara, though of 
course dependent upon the latter in the days of its 
power, But the passage of Pausanias as it stands, 
is so confused (if not corrupt) that it is difficult to 
rely on it: and he himself adimits the confusion that 
frequently existed between the two cities of the 
name, and which prevented him from pronouncing 
positively which of them it was that had dedicated 
offerings at Olympia, (Paus. Lc.) 

The site of the Megaracan Hybla appears to be 
clearly fixed near the mouth of the little river 
Cantare, the ancient Alabnus, a small stream flowing 
into the Sinus Megarensis: a short distance from 
its right bank, Fazello describes the ruins of a con- 
siderable town as visible in his day, but in D'Orville’s 
time there remained enly very slight and uncertain 
vestices, (Fazell. de Reb Sic. iii, 4. p. 159; D'Or. 
Ville, Siewda, p. 172.) Cluverius follows Fazello in 
recarding these as the remains of the Greek colony 
of Mecara, but there seems much reason to suppose 
that that city was situated nearer to the modern 
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Agosta. [Mecara.] The neighbouring villace 
of Melilli is supposed by local writers to have de- 
rived its name from the honey of the Hsbiaean Lila, 
in the midst of which it is situated. 

3. The third city of the name, called by Stepba- 
nus “ the Less” ("YBAa » éAdrrwr), and summa ced 
Hera or Herara (“Hpa, “Hpaia), is moch tie 
least known of the three. No allusion to it is found 
in Pausanias, where he js distinguishing tbe other 
two cities of the natne, nor in any of the cevzm- 
phers: but we find in the Itineraries a town of 
Hybla, placed on the line of road from Syracuse to 
Agrigentum, which is certainly distinct from bb 
the preceding, and can therefore be no other th=n 
the third Hybla of Stephanus. It was sitaaed 
according to the Itineraries, 18 miles from Acree 
(Palazzolo), on the road to Agrigentum, but its 
precise site has not been identified. (/tin. Ant p 89: 
Tab. Peut.), A passage in which Cicero syeaks df 
a town called Hera, in Sicily (ad A tt. ii. 1. § 5). bas 
been thought to refer to this town; but the reaaing 
is very doubtful. : 

The circumstance that there were so many towns 
called Hybla in Sicily probably arose from tbe fact 
mentioned by Pausanias, that there was a bec! 
divinity of the name. (Paus. v. 23. § 6.) [E-H-B.} 

HY'CCARA or HY'CARA (°Texapa, Thoc.: 
“Txapa, Diod., Steph. B.: £th. “Yxdpews, Id.) a 
smnall town on the N. coast of Sicily between Pa- 
normus and the port of Segesta. Thucydies telis 
us it was a Sicanian town; and it appears to hare 
been independent of, and on hostile terms with, tie 
neighbouring city of Secesta. Hence, during the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, B.c. 415, Nicues. as 
he was proceeding with the fleet along the N. cm 
of the island, landed at Hyccara, which he took axl 
plundered, and afterwards made it over to tle 
Segestans. (Thuc. vi. 62; Diod. xiii. 6.) Toe 
Athenians are said to have realised 100) talents by 
the booty thus acquired; among the captives tasrs 
on this occasion was the celebrated courtesan Los 
then a mere child, who was carned to Corinth ant 
there sold as a slave. (Plat. Nic. 15, Aland. 35; 
Athen. xiii, p. 589; Paus. ii, 2. § 5; Steph RK 
s.v. “Txapa; Schol. in Aristoph. Plut, 179.) Ne 
subsequent notice of Hyecara is found in histurr: it 
probably continued to be but a small place, and a 
mere dependency of Segesta or Panormas: bat it 
did not cease to exist, for its name reappears in th« 
Itinerary of Antoninus (pp. 91, 97), which places it 
M. P. from Panormus, proceeding along the cast to 
the westward. This distance cuincides with a place 
called Muro di Carini, where, according to Fazelic, 
the ruins of an ancient town were sti]! visibJe in his 
time. The modern town of Cariné (the naue of 
which is probably derived from that of Hoa) 
has been removed to a distance of three mo 
inland. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic. vii. 6; Claver. Se~/. 
p- 272.) [h. H. B.! 

HYDASPES (‘Tdderns, Strab. xv. p. 686: Pla 
vi. 20. 8. 23; Mela, iti. 7. 6; Curt. iv. 5; Inu. 
Perieg. v. 1139), one of the principal rivers of thai 
part of India called the Panjab. It rises m the 
north-western Himaleh mountains in Aasdauir, and, 
after flowing nearly S., falls into the Acesines or 
Chenib. Its Sanserit name was Vitasta, which is 
probably preserved in that of one of its modern utes, 
of the river of Behut, Its present most usual rane 
is Jelum, It was on the banks of this river that 
Alexander built his fleet of timber which he procand 
from the Moutes Emodi (western J/imadicA) (Sires 
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xv. p.698), and fought the great battle with Porus, 
founding, after its successfu) termination, two cities 
in commemoration of it,— Nicaea (now Behut 7) and 
Bucephala, (Arrian, Anab. ¥. 19.) Arrian re- 
marks that the Hydaspes, on flowing into the Acesines, 
Jost its name; but that the Acesines, after receiving 
the Hydraotes, preserved its title unchanged (vi. 14; 
Curt. ix. 4). The river seems to have been con- 
sidered one of great size by the historians of Alex- 
ander's invasion, as it is stated that Alexander saw 
crocodiles on its banks, (Strab. xv. p. 696.) Many 
wonderful stories seem to have been related about it 
by the poets, whence Horace speaks of “ fabulosus 
Hydaspes” (Carm. i. 22.8). Virgil calls it * Me- 
dus Hydaspes" (Georg. iv. 211), using Medus in 
the general sense of eastern. Ptolemy calls it Bi- 
daspes ( BiSdomns, vii. 1. 26), which is nearer to its 
native name than the more common Greek appel- 
lation. Ly 
HY’DATA (T8ara, Ptol. iii. 8. § 9), a town in 
Dacia, which has been identified with Aurte Ard- 
achisch in Wallachia. (Képpen, Nachr. von einigen 


in Ungarn, Siebenbiirgen, befindlichen Alt., Wien, | 29), belonged to the conventus of Cibyra. 


1823, p. 19.) (E. B. J.] 
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iii. 59; Pans. ii. 34.§ 9.) Hydrea, which is rarely 
mentioned in antiquity, became in modern times the 
head-quarters of Grecian commerce and the cradle 
of modern Grecian freedom, Although Hydra is 
only a few miles in circumference, so rocky as 
scarcely to yield the commen vegetables, and with 
no water except what is collected in cisterns, it 
attained by its commerce an extraordinary degree 
of prosperity. Before the Greek revolution it had 
a wealthy population of more than 25,000 sonls, 
and upwards of 300 trading vessels, But the losses 
which the Hydriotes experienced gave a blow to 
their prosperity from which they have never re- 
covered. (Holland, Trarels, vol. ii. p. 202, 2nd ed.; 
Boblaye, Recherches, fe. p. 63; Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p, 284, seq.; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. 
p- 456.) 

HYDRE’LA ("T3pnAa), a town in Caria, said to 
have been founded by Hydrelus, one of three bro- 
thers who emigrated from Sparta. (Strab. xiv. p. 
650; Steph. B, ¢. e.; Liv. xxxvii. 56.) The HHy- 
drelitae, no doubt the people of Hydrela (Plin. v. 
[L. 8. 
HYDRIACUS (‘Tdpiaxds), a small stream weick 


HYDE, a town of uncertain site, on the frontier | ran into the sea along the coast of Gedrosia, which 


between Cappadocia and Galatia, (Plin, v.25; Hie- 
roc], p. 675: Concil. Chalced. p. 526.) [L. S.] 

HYDISSA (“Té:cea), a small town in Caria, 
respecting the site of which nothing is known, ex- 
cept that it was situated on the east of Mylassa. | 
(Pol. v. 2. § 20; Steph. B. s. . “T8005; Plin. v 
29.). [L. 8.] 

HYDRA (“T8pa), a promontory on the south of 
the guif of Elaea in Aeolis, forming the sonth-wes- 
tern corner of the bay, and now called Cape Fokia. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 622; Ptol.v.2.§6.)  [L.S.] 

HYDRA. [Axrro.sa, p. 64, a.} 

HYDRAMUM ("T8pauor, Stadiagsm.; “Tdpaula, 
Steph. B.: Eth. “S8pauseis), a city of Crete, which 
the Maritime Itinerary places at 100 stadia to the 
FE. of Amphimatrium. There can be no doubt but 
that it is represented by the modern Sfakian village 
of Dhrdmia, situated in the fertile little plain ran- 
ning between the mountains and the shore along the 
tay of Amphimalla. (Pashley, 7rav. vol. i. p. 72; 
Hick, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 395,434.) [E. B. J.J 

HYDRAO'TES (“Tdpasrys, Arrian, Anabd, vi. 8, | 
13, 14, Jnd. ¢. 3), a river of the Panjab, which flows 
nearly SW. from the lower chain of the western 
Himdleh mountains till it joins the Acesines (Che- 
wib). Its Sanscrit name is J’ravati, which has — 
been slightly modified into its present appellation of 
the Kari. According to Arrian, the river joined the 
Acesines in the territory of the Cambistholi, after 
having already received as tributaries the Hy phasis 
(now Vipdaa), the Saranges, and the Neudrus. (/nd. 
c.4.) This is not strictly correct, as the Hyphasis 
falls into the Acesines somewhat below the //y- 
draotes. Strabo calls this river Hyarotis (‘Tap@ris, 
xv. pp. 694—697), which is perhaps the nearest 
to the form of the native name. Curtins, on the | 
other hand, writes Hydraotes (ix. 1. § 13). Ptolemy 
speaks of a river he calls the Adris or Ruadris, 
which is probably the same stream (vii. wi - 
27). Ls 

HYDREA (‘Y8pda: Eth. "TSpedrns: Hydra), a 
amall island off the coast of Hermionis and Troe- 
zenia. It originally belonged to the inhabitants of 
Hermione, who gave the island to the Samian exiles 
instead of money, and the latter pawned it to the 





is mentioned by name by Marcian (p. 22) and 
Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 8). [V.] 
HYDRUNTUM, called in Greek and sometimes 
also in Latin HYDRUS (‘T8pots: Eth. “T8potrri0s ; 
Hydruntinus, but an inscription has Hudrentinus;: 
Otranto), a city of Calabria, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and a port of considerable importance, for 
which it was indebted to the circumstance of its 
being the nearest point of Italy to the coast of Greece, 
the passage being shorter even than that from Brun. 
dusiam. (Cie. ad Att. xv. 21.) We have very little 
information as to its early history; but it seems pro- 
bable that it was a Greek city, or at least had re- 
ceived a Greek colony, though the tradition related 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (¢. ¢. Blevvos), which 
represented it as founded by Cretans, is probably 
connected with the legends which ascribed a Cretan 
origin to the Sallentines and Messapians, rather than 
to any Aistorical Greek colony. But Scylax dis- 
tinctly notices “ the port of Hydrus,” in a passage 
where he is speaking only of Greek towns (Scyl. 
p. 5. § 14); and though he there seems toimply that 
it was not an independent city like Metapontam or 
Tarentam, he elsewhere (p. 11. § 27) calls it wddus 
éy +H lawvyig: hence it seems highly probable that 
it was at that time merely a dependency of Tarentum. 
Nor do we hear anything of Hydruntum for some time 
after it had fallen, with the rest of the Me-sapian pen- 
insula, under the Roman yoke; the establishment of 
the Roman colony at Brundusium and the increasing 
importance of that port having, doubtless, tended to 
throw Hydruntum into the shade. But as early as 
n. c. 19] we find that it was a castomary place of 
landing in Italy, for those who came from Greece 
and crossed over from Corcyra (Liv. xxxvi. 21); and 
this probably continued to be a route much fre- 
quented, while Brandusium was the point of com- 
munication with Apollonia and the coast of Epirus. 
Cicero, however, recognises the fact, that the shortest 
passage from Italy to the opposite coast was from 
Hydruntum, which for that reason he himself seems 
to have preferred to Brundusium; though Pliny tells 
us that the latter route, though longer, was the 


» safer of the two, (Cic. ad Att. xv. 21, xvi. 6, ad 


Fam. xvi. 9; Plin. iii. 11. «. 16.) All the an- 


Troezenians. (Hecat ap, Steph. B. 8. 0.; Uerod. | cient geographers mention Hydrastum as situated 
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the opposite coast near Apollonia at 50 M. P., which 
is just about the truth; and this accords also with 
Strabo's statement, that it was 400 stadia (50 M. P.) 
from Hydruntum to the island of Sason near the 
Acroceraunian Promontory. Pliny adds a strange 
story, that Pyrrhus had at one time formed the 
project of closing up the passage with a bridge of 
boats, and that the same idea had been taken up 
at a later time by M. Varro, in the war against the 
pirates. (Plin. iii, 11. 8. 16; Strab. is 281; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 75 Ptol. iii, 1. § 14.) Strabo speaks 
of Hydrantum as in his time but a small place 
(moAixrn, l.c.); but it seems to have risen into a 
considerable municipal town under the Roman em- 
pire (Orell. Jnser. 2570 ; Lid. Col. p. 262), and 
jnereased gradually in importance as Brundusium 
declined. (Brunvusius.] In the fourth cen- 
tury it appears to have become the usual place 
of passage, not only to Greece, but to Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachium, and thence to Constantinople; so 
that the Itineraries all give the routes of com- 
munication between Italy and the East upon this 
supposition, (/tin, Ant. pp. 115, 323, 329; Jtn. 
Marit. p. 489; /tin. Hier, p. 609.) The same 
state of things continued also after the fall of the 
Western Empire : hence, during the wars of the 
Goths with Belisarius and Narses, Hydruntum as- 
sumes an importance very diflerent from what it 
possessed in Reman times. (Procop. B. V. i. 1, 
B. G. iii. 30, &c., where the name is corruptly 
written Apvovs.) It was one of the last cities in the 
S. of Italy which remained in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, from whom it was not finally 
wrested till the Lith century. The modern town of 
Otranto is a poor decayed place, though still the see 
of a bishop: it was taken and plundered in 1480 
by the Turks; a calamity which it has never re- 
covered. Galateo, a local historian, who saw it pre- 
vious to that event, describes it as then a flourishing 
and populous place, though, lke 7’aranto, occupying 
only the citadel or arx of the ancient city; the 
circait of the ancient walls could be distinctly traced, 
inclosing a space of 11 stadia, and fortified with 
towers; but, he adds, “ all this is now levelled with 
the ground.” Kecent travellers have found no ves- 
tives of antiquity but the pavement of the Via 
Trajana, and some marble columns and mosaic 
pavements in the present cathedral, A ruined 
church of St. Nicholas is supposed to occupy the 
site of an ancient temple. (Galateo, de Situ Ja- 
pygiae, pp. 47—50 ; Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 110, 111; 
Craven, Travels, pp. 142—144.) Though in such 
a decayed condition, Obrantu still gives naine to the 
province, which is known as the Terra di Otranto, 
and includes the whole of the lapygian or Calabrian 
peninsula, 

The little river Jdro, the sluggish waters of 
which enter the harbour of Otranto, is evidently the 
streain called in ancieut times the Hydrus, whose 
name has been preserved to us in a line of Lucan 
ttoo.00, [%. iL B.] 

HYDRUSSA (‘TSpoteca), an island off the western 
coast of Attica, now culled #rasonési. (Strub. ix. 
p. 398: Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 56.) 

HYELE., [Veusa.} 

HYETTUS (Tyrrés: Eth. ‘Thrrios), a village 


of Boeotia, said to have been founded by the Argive | 


Hyettus, contained in the time of Pausanias a temple 


of Asclepius, frequented by the sick for the cure of | 


HYLE. 


at the mouth or entrance of the Adriatic: Pliny ' their diseases, where the deity continned to be wor- 


states the width of the strait which separated it from | shipped in the form of a rude stone. 


Pausahias sav 
that Olmones was situated 12 stadia to the leit of 
Copae, and Hyettus 7 stadia from Olmones.  Forch- 
hammer places Olmones on.the small island of 7 rrio- 
Yani in the lake Copais, and Hyettas at Streciis wo 
the west of this island, where some ancient ruin: sre 
found on a small hill jutting out into the leke. 
(Pans. ix. 24. § 3, ix. 36. § 6; Steph. B.« e; 
Forchhammer, J/ellenika, p. 178.) 

HYGRES (‘Typeis, Ptol. iii, 5. § 13), a plae 
on the N. coast of the Palus Maeotis between tbe 
rivers Lycus and Porites. LE B. J.] 

HYLA, a port at the head of the bay of Schoenas, 
in Caria. (Pomp. Mela, i. 16 ; Plin. v. 29, wieve 
some read d/yda.) {Ls} 

HYLAEA (‘TAaiy, “TAéy, Steph. B.), the pesin- 
sula which lies to the NW. of Taurica, formed by 
the Jower part of the Borysthenes, the Euxine. tl 
culf of Carcinitis, and the nver Hypacyris, which 
flows through it. According to Herodotus (iv. 9, 18, 
54,76), it is a woody region lying to the E. of the 


 Borysthenes (Dnieper), of which Pliny mais 


mention; “ Inde silvestris regio. Hylaeum mare, quo 
alluitur, cognominavit” (iv. 12). It would seem to 
be indicated by Pomponius Mela: “ Hypacaris per 
Nomadas evolvitur, Silvae deinde sunt, quas maxi- 
mas hae terrae ferunt” (ii. 1. § 45: comp. Scrum. 
Fr. 105; Anon. Peripl. p. 3). 

It is uncertain whether there remain any traces 
of this woodland. Some old maps present the nare 
of the Black Forest in the very same place; and this 
may have had a mach wider extent in earlier times. 
From the communications of several travellers, bus- 
ever, it appears that there is no wood now, althonga 
the fact of its having once existed is preserved im 
the popular traditions of the country; nor divs 
the woody country occur till the hanks of the 
river Don are reached. (Heeren, /deen, vol. i. pt. 2 
p- 272; trans, vol. ii. p. 8.) It has been kleotited 
with the great plain of Janboylouk in the steppe af 
the Nogai. (Rennell, Geog. of Herod. vol. i. p. a5: 
Potocki, Voyage dans les Steps d Astrakhan, wi. « 
p- 179; Kiler, Mem. def Acad. de St. Peters. vei. x. 
p- 655; Kohl, Sid Russland, vol.i.p.75.) [F.BJ.} 

HYLAETHUS or HYLAETUS (CTaAai@eos er 
“TAaitos), a river in Locris Ozolis, flowing throosh 
Locris near the eastern frontier of Aetolia into the 
Corinthian gulf. Leake supposes it to be the madem 
Morné, and to have derived its name from Hr. a 
town in Phocis mentioned by Stephanas B. (Dicae- 
arch. 67; Steph. B. a. &. “TAH; Leake, Nortkers 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 619.) [Hyze, No. 2.) 

HYLE (TAq: Eth. “TAgios). 1. An anciest 
town in Boeotia, situated upon the lake Hyiics, 
which derived its name from this place. (Hom. /i 
ii. 500, v. 708, vii. 221; Strab. ix. pp. 407, 408: 
Nonn. Dionys. xiii. 66; Plin. iv, 7. 8.12; Steph. 1 
¢.v.) Moschus, who calls the town Hylae, speaks 
of it as if he seemed to believe that it was the native 
place of Pindar (Mivdapoy ob wo@éort: réver Bomw-~ 
tides *TAai, Mosch. iii. 89); but this is in oppositin 
to all other ancient authorities, The site of Hyle 3s 
uncertain, and is variously placed by modern auth 
rities. Leake supposes it to be br the 
Paleckastro on the height between the northern end 
of the lake and the foot of Mount Paled, Ulrichs 
places it at the southern end of the lake, near the 
meuth of the river Ismenus. (Leake, Northers 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 313; Ulrichs, Reisen in Griccien- 
land, p. 257.) 


HYLE. 


2. A town in Locris Ozolis, mentioned by Stepha- 
nus B.(s. v. “TAn), from which the river Hylaethus 
perhaps derived its name. Thueydides (iii. 101) 
speaks of a Locrian people named Hraet (Taio), 
which name Leake supposes to be a corruption of 
Hy laei; but the objection to this hypothesis is that 
Stephanus, who mentions Hyle as a Locrian town, 
also speaks of Hyaea as a Locrian town, giving 
Hyaeus as their ethnic name, whence we may infer 
that he distinguished between the two towns, (Steph. 
B. 2. v. “Yaia; comp. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 615.) 

HYLE (“TAn), a town of Cypras whence Apollo 
was called Hyletes. (Steph. B. s. v.) 

HYLIAS (‘TAlas), a river on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, mentioned only by Thucydides (vii. 35), 
from whom we learn that it was situated between 
Thurii and Crotona, and apparently formed the 
northern boundary of the territory of the latter city. 
It is supposed by Swinburne to be the Acquanile, 
while Romanelli would identify it with the Calonato, 
little more than a mile further W.: the Fiumenica, 

a more considerable stream, about 10 miles nearer 
Crotona, has perhaps a better claim than either. 
(Swinburne, Trav. vol. i. p. 309; Romanelli, vol. 
i. p. 221.) [E. H. B.] 

HY’LICA LACUS. [Boxrorta, p. 413, b.] 

HY'LICUS. [Trorzen. 

HYLLI, HYLLINI. § (Intyrierm.] 

HYLLUS (“YAdos), a tributary of the river 
Hermus, in Lydia, flowing into it from the north. 
(Hom. //. xx. 392; Herod. i. 80; Plin. v.31.) In 
the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 626) this river was called 
Phrygius. [L. $.] 

HYLO’PHAGI (‘TYAopdyoas, Diod. iii. 24; Arrian, 
Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 2), were one of the numerous 
and obscure tribes of Aethiopians who derived their 
appellations, with the Greeks at least, from their 
modes of living and diet. The Hylophagi, or eaters 
of beech-mast, or perhaps dates and fruit generally, 
dwelt on either bank of the Astaboras or White Nile. 
The Shangallas occupy these districts at the present 
day, and are scarcely less uncivilised. The account 
of the Hylophagi in Diodorus (/. ¢.) is, however, 
hardly credible, and seems to be founded upon 
rumours of the ourang-outan. According to him, 
the Hylophagi fed in the summer upon fruits, in 
winter upon the long rank grasses of the river- 
meadows, sprang from tree to tree like birds or apes, 
went perfectly naked, were armed with clubs, and 
had their females in common. The most curious 
fact in his story is the liability of the Hylophagi to 
cataract (yAavacara) on their eyes, which, by 
preventing them from climbing, caused the majority 
of the race to die of hunger. [W. B. DJ 

HYMETTUS. [Arrica, p. 322, b.] 

HYPACYRIS FL. (Canctya.]} 

HYPAEA, ists 

HYPAEPA (ré"frarra), a small town in Ly- 
dia, on the southern slope of Mount Tmolus, according 
to the Tab. Pent., 42 miles from Ephesus. There, as 
in some other towns of Asia Minor, the Persian wor- 
ship of fire was introduced during the time when the 
country was under Persian supremacy. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 627; Ptol. v. 2. $16; Ov. Met. vi. 13, xi. 150; 
Plin. v. 31; Paus, v. 27.§ 5; Tac. Ann. iv. 55.) 
The town appears to have continued to exist till a 


late period of the empire, as we possess coins of it | 
as late as the time of Gordian. Leake ( Asia Minor, | 
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HY’PANA (“frava: Eth. ‘Travevs), a town in 
the interior of Tripbylia in Elis, which surrendered 
to Philip V. in the Social War. Its inhabitants had 
been transferred to Elis when Strabo wrote. Hy- 
pana is mentioned along with Typaneae, Both these 
towns must have been situated in the mountains of 
Triphylia, but their site is unceitain. Leake places 
Hypana at A’lvena in the heights above the maritime 
plain of Lepreum; but Boblaye more to the north, 
at Mundritza, in the hills above Samicum. (Strab. 
viii. p. 343; Polyb. iv. 77, 79; Steph. B. a. r.; Ptol. 
iii. 16. § 18, who calls it “fwdyew; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p.85; Boblaye, Recherches, ge. p. 133; Cur- 
tius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

HY'PANIS FL. (6 “Yaris, Herod. ii. 102, iv. 17, 
47, 51, 81, 178, v. 89; Strab. ii. p. 107, vii. p. 306, 
xi. p. 494; Ptol. iii. 5. § 6; Dion, Chrys. Or. 
xxxi. p.75; Athen. p. 42 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 1. § 6; 
Plin. iv. 12; Propert. i, 12.4; Ov. ex Pont. iv, 
10, 47; “Twdens, Arist. H, A. v. 19: Bog), a river 
of Sarmatia Europaea, which sprung from a large 
lake (Herod. iv. 42 ; comp. Potocki, Voyage, vol. i. 
p- 158), though according to Ptolemy (1. c.) it took 
its rise in the Amadoci Montes, It flowed parallel 
with the Borysthenes (Strab. pp. 306,494). The 
water in the upper part of the course was sweet, 
but after receiving the bitter waters of Examrarus 
became brackish (Paus. iv. 35. § 6; Ov. Met. xv, 
285; Vitruv, viii. 3. § 11; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Per. 1143), and discharged itself into the Euxine 
at the town of Olbia. It received its nt name 
in the sixth century; in Jornandes (de Get. 5) and 
the Geographer of Ravenna it appears under the form 
Bagossola == Bagos river (Sola, in old German, 
meaning water), Constantine Porphyrogeneta (de 
adm. Imp. 42) called it Boga. 

It is difficult to determine the original meaning 
of the name; but as the Slavonians paid divine 
honours to their rivers, it may be connected with 
the Slavonic word Bog, “ God.” The Greek name 
Hypanis is traceable to the Indo-European pani, 
“water.” (Sehafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 505.) 
(Kohl, Reisen in Siid-Russland, vol. i. p. 34 ; 
Kéler, Mém. de [Acad, de St. Peterad. vol. x. 
p. 126; Eichwald, Geographie d. Kasp. Meer, 
p. 295.) [E. B. J.) 

HYPANIS. [Hypuasta.] 

HY’PATA (4 “Twarn, ra “Trara: Eth, ‘Tra- 
taios, Hypataens, Liv.; also “Twateds, Steph. B. 
s. v.), the chief town of the Aenianes, in the valley 
of the Spercheius, and at the foot of Mt. Geta. In 
the Roman wars in Greece it belonged to the Ae- 
tolian league. (Polyb. xx. 9, 11, xxi. 2, 3; Liv. 
xxxvi. 14, 26.) The women of Hypata, as of many 
other Thessalian towns, were noted for their akill in 
magic; and it was here that Lucius, in the story of 
Lucian, was metamorphosed into an ass. (Lucian, 
Asin. 1, seq.; comp. Apul. Metam. i. p. 104; 
Theophr. 1/. Plant. ix. 2.) The town is mentioned 
by Hierocles in the 6th century. (Hierocl. p. 642, 
ed. Wess.; comp, Ptol. iii, 13. § 45.) It occupied 
the site of the modern Nedpatra, where inscriptions 
have been discovered containing the name of Hypata. 
The town appears to have been called Neae Patrae in 
the middle ages, and is mentioned in the 12th cen- 
tury as a strongly fortified place. (Niceph. Gregor. 
iv. 9. p. 112, ed. Bonn.) There are still consider- 
able remains of the ancient town. Leake observed 
many large quadrangular blocks of stones and foun- 


p- 256) believes that the remains at Beréli belong | dations of ancient walls on the heights of Newpatra, 


to Hypacpa, [h.. 8.) 


as well as in the buildings of the town, 


In the 
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metropolitan charch he noticed a handsome shaft of 
white marole, and on the outside of the wall an in- 
scription in small characters of the best times. He 
also discovered an inseription on a broken block of 
white marble, lving under a plane-tree near a fuun- 
tain in the Jewish burying-ground. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. ii. p. 14, seq.) 

HYPATUS MONS. [Bororta, p. 414, a.; 
Guisas. } 

HYPELAEUS (‘TréAaios), a fountain in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus. (Strab. xiv. pp. 634, 
640; Athen, vill. p. 361.) This spring was still seen 
by Mr. Hiuuilton during his excursion in Asia Minor. 
(Researches, ii. p. 25.) (L. 8.) 

HYPERBORE’L (‘TreoSdpeto:). The legendary 
race of the Hyperboreans, though mentioned neither 
in the Iliad nor Odyssey, are spoken of in the poem 
of the Epigoni and in Hesiod (Herod, iv. 32), and 
oceur in the traditions connected with the temples of 
Tempe, Delphi, and Delos. (Comp, Miiller, Dor. 
vol, i, p. 284, traus.) 

The situation assigned to this sacred nation was, 
as the name indicates, in the remote regions of the 
North. They were said to dwell bevond Boreas 
(Bopeas), the mountain wind, which came from the 
Rhipaean mountains, the name of which was derived 
from hurricanes (Porat), issuing from a cavern, 
which they warded off trom the Hyperboreans, aud 
sent to more southern nations; so that they never 
felt the cold north wind, but bad their lot fixed in 
soine happy climate, where, like an Alpine summit 
rising above the storms, they were surrounded by an 
atmiosphereof calm and undisturbed serenity. “ Here,” 
says Von Humboldt (Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 403), 
“are the first views of a natural science which ex- 
plains the distribution of heat and the difference of | 
climates by local canses,— by the direction of the 

winds,— the proximity of the sun, and the action of 
a moist or saline principle.” And thus the ‘ meteoro- 
Jozical myth,” which placed the Hyperboreans in the 
North at the sources of the Ister, as conceived by 
Pindar (Olymp. ili. 14, viii. 47, Pyth. x. 31, Isthm. 
v. 22). and Aeschylus in the Prometheus Unbound 
(ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 284), was, when the 
Ister was supposed to be a river running throagh all 
Europe from its western extremity, transferred to 
the regions of the West. In consequence of this 
we find, in later writers, a confusion of this happy 
Jand with that of Italy and other western countries, 
as well as of the Rhipaeans with the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. But whatever arbitrary license was assumed 
by the poets and geographers who wished to mould 
these creations of the faney into the form of a real 
people, as to their local habitation, the religious idea 
always remained the same. They were represented 
us a pious nation, abstaining fromm the flesh of ani- 
nals, and living in perpetual serenity in the service 
of their God for a thousand years.  (Heilanic. ap. 
Clem. Aler, Strum, vol. i. p. 305; Simnonides, Pin- 
dar. ap. Strab. xv. p. 711.) * The muse is no 
Stranger to their manners. The dances of girls, and 
the sweet melody of the Ivre and pipe. resound on 
every side, and twining their hair with the glittering 
bay they feast joyously. There is no doom of sick- 
Ress or disease for this sacred race; but they live 
ajart trom toil and battles, undiytarbed by exacting 
Nemesis.” (Pind, Pyth, x. 56.) But at length, 
tired out with this easy life, betwixt the san and 
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ArciPrazl, IssEDONEs, and the “ ancient kincds- 
of the Griffin,” to which Aristeas of Procomessns, a. 
two hundred years after him, Hermlotus, have ge 
such celebrity. 

East of the Kalmuck Argippaei were the Ise 
dones, but to the N. of both, nothing was ki-ara 
(Herod. iv, 25), since high mountains presented a 
impassable barrier. In descending the dian 
Ural to the E., towards the steppes of Oied ani 
Ichim, another lofty ranze of mountains, former; 
the W, extremity of the Altai, does in fact azzesr. 
The commercial route crossed the first chain (J ro/. 
from W. to E., which indicates a © meridian” chaos 
with its main axis running from S.to N In tasi- 
ing off the second chain, Herodotus cleartr ¢..» 
guishes that which is to the E. of the Arcpe 
(the country of the Issedones) froin that whe: = 
beyond the huge mountains towards the N.— #2 
the men sleep half the vear, and the air is fia! ri 
feathers, — where the Arimaspi live who se c« 
gold from the “Gritins.” This distinct #es 
to establish the existence of a chain runny 7 
W. to E. The region of the “ Griffins ~ xi 
Hyperboreans eommences beyond the N. slew 4 Be 
“chain of the Aegipodes "(the 4lzaj). Lie px 
tion of the Issedones to the N. of the Jamcs 
(Araxes) appears justified by the account @ > 
campaign of Cyrus against the Massarete, ro 
occupied the plain to the S. of the [ssed:aes. 

The most precious mineral riches are star <p 
in the extremities of the earth, and it ik m tx X& 
of Europe that the greatest abundance of mec vu 
found. (Herod. iii. 116.) Now tbe N. of Eno 
in the geography of Herodotus, com prehenis ue X 
of Asia, and we are irresistibly retrinied of the 
gold-washings to the S. of the OU rz/, amonc ‘b> 
mountains of Kousnetsk, and the ravines ¢ th 
Lowlands of S. Siberia. The locality of the OW 
trade of NW. Asia may be placed between the dial 
and 55th degrees of latitude, 

An ingenious hypothesis bas been started (| E—n, 
Reise, vol. i. p. 712), which refers te sia of 
the “ Griffins,” guardians of the guid ¢ the An- 
maspi, to the phenomenon of the freqo<t cerurrare 
of the fossil bones of the great pach sé-cance tr 
mals found in the alluvium of N. Sibema-— be: 
which to this day the native tribes of wind botoc 
believe to be the claws, beak, and bead of sax 3- 
gantic bird. Von Humboldt (Asie Cemrrae. oi - 
pp- 3889—411), to whese interesting Examen @ 
this subject reference has been made, fast. emreca 
condemns this confusion between apcvent art Sars 

fable: and shows that the symbolic imare of <ic 
* Griffins,” as a poetic fiction and represectaric is 
the arts, did precede, among the Greeks. the == + 
when relations were formed among the e-atsa a 
Pontus and the Arimaspi, The ©Grta” wa: 
known to the Samians, who figured it upom tae taw 
which commemorated the guod fortune of tbes> =~ 
expedition to Tartessus. (Herod. iv. 132.) Tos 
mysterious symbol of an animal acting as comm 
over gold, seems to have been the crowth of boca 
and of Persia (Aelian, N. A. iv. 26: Ctesax, jad 

§ 12; comp, Bahr, Ercurs. Vied Hered. & 116: 

and the commerce of Miletus contnbated w ssr-ax 
| jt in Greece along with the tapestnes of Bactrim 
The region of auriferous sand, af which the [4-y 
(Dardars, or Derders, mentioned in the Moan 








shade, they leapt, crowned with garlands, from a! rata, and in the fracments of Megasthere.) car: = 
rock into the sea, (lin. iv. 26; Pomp. Mela, iii. 1. ‘ tellizence to travellers, and with which th o— 
$5.) We are conducted almost involuntanly tv the | repeated fable of the ants became connected, ere; 


HYPERBORE! MONTES. 


to the accidental double meaning of a name, belongs | 
to a more S. latitude, 35° or 37°. (Cosmos, vol. ii. 

1 42, trans.) fE.B.4.] 

HYPERBOREI MONTES. [Rurpari Montes. ] 

HYPERBOREUS OCEANUS. [Seprenrnric- 
MALIS OCEANUS. } 

HYPERE'SIA. [Arcetra.] 

HYPERIS (Plin. vi. 23. 5, 26), a small stream 
mentioned only by Pliny, which falls, according to 
him, into the middle of the Persian galf. Forbiger 
has conjectured that it may be the same as that now 
called the Djayrah. P¥s3 

HYPERTELEATUM (‘Trepredéaror), a place | 

in the territory of the Laconian Asopus, at the dis- 
tance of 50 stadia from the latter town, containing | 
a temple of Asclepius, The French Commission dis- 
covered on the coast below the village of Demonia | 
some remains of the inclosure of this temple on a 
rock artificially cut, with many tombs excavated in | 
the rock, and at 500 steps from the temple, nearer 
Demonia, a fine source of water, (Paus. iii. 22. § 10; 
Boblaye, Recherches, ge. p. 98; Leake, Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 168; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. il. p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTEIUOM. [Bororta, p. 412, a.} 

HYPHASIS (“Toaois, Arrian, Anab. vi. 8, Ind. 
c. 2,3, 4), the most eastern and the most important 
of the five rivers which water the Panjad. Rising 

in the western Iimdleh, it flows in two principal 
branches in a course nearly SW. (under the names 
respectively of Vipdsa and Sdtadru), till, at their 
junction, it takes the one name of Sdtadru, which 
it retains till it falls into the Indus at Mittunkote. 
It is best known, however, by its modern name 
of Sutledge, which is perhaps a corruption of 
the Sanscrit Sdtadru. It bore in ancient as in 
modern times various appellations, probably according | 
to the different parts of its course to which the 
writers referred. Thus in Arrian (1. ¢.) and Dio- 
dorus (xvii. 93) it appears under the form of Hy- 
phasis; in Pliny (vii. 17, 21) and Curtins (ix. 1) | 
under that of Hypasis; while Ptolemy calls it Bi- 
basis (A:Gdois, vii. 1. §§$ 26, 27); all these being : 
evidently derived from the native name of the west- | 
ern of its two principal arms, the Vipdsa. On the 
other hand, in Strabo (xv. pp. 686, 691, 701), in 
Diodorus (ii. 37), in Solinus (c. 52), and in Dion. 
Perieg. (v. 1145), it bears the title of Hypanis. 
There can be no doubt that all these writers refer to 
ane and the same river: for Strabo (xv. p. 700) 
and Arrian (Jad. c. 2) both speak of it as the last 
of the rivers, that is, in reference to the advance of 
Alexander the Great into the East; while Pliny di- 
rectly states that the Hypasis was the limit of 
Alexander's march (vi 17. s. 21). The Sanscrit 
mame for the main stream after the junction of the 
two principal feeders, namely, the Sdtadru, seems 
mot to have been wholly unknown to the ancients; 
for Ptolemy makes the Zaradras one of the triba- 
taries of the Hyphasis (/.c.), and Pliny notes a river 
which he calls the Sydrus or Hesidrus, which is 
probably the same (ic.). A little way before the 
Sutledge falls into the Indus it receives the Chendb, 
and with it the waters of all the other rivers of the 
Panjab, [V.] 
HYPIUS (Tris: Aarasu), a river of Bithynia, 
not far westward from the Sangarius. ‘The river 
itself is very small; but at its mouth it is so broad | 
that the greater part of the fleet of Mithridates was | 
enabled to take up its winter quarters in it. (Apol- | 
lon. Rhod. ii, 795; Scylax, p. 34; Marcian. Heracl. | 
VoL. lL. 
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p- 70; Steph. B. s. v.; Arrian, Peripl. p. 13, who 
calls it Hyppins ; Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 44.) 
According to Scylax, this river formed the boundary 
between the territories of the Bithyni and the Mari- 
andyni. [L. &.] 
HY PSALTAE, one of the tribes of Thrace men- 
tioned by Pliny (iv. 18), but apparently the same as 
the “TynAirat spoken of by Steph. B. (4. 0. “Tyn- 
Aus). [L. S.J 
HYPSAS ("TWas), is the name of two rivers in 
Sicily, both in the southern part of the island, 1. 
The larger of the two, which may be called the 
Selinuntine Hyysas, from its flowing through the 
territory of that city, is the river now known as the 
Belici, a large stream which enters the sea about 4 
miles E. of the ruins of Selinus, (Cluver. Sicil, 
p. 230; D Orville, Siewla, p. 78.) It rises near 


| Corleone, and lias a course of above 30 miles from 


thence to the sea. No mention occurs of the Hypsas 
in history, but its name is noticed by Silius Italicus, 
as well as by Ptolemy and Pliny. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 
227; Plin. iii. 8 8. 14; Ptol. iii 4. § 6; Vib. 
Sequest. p. 12.) The importance of this nver to the 
Selinuntines is attested by the coins of Selinus, on 
some of which the river-god Hypeas (HTWAZ in Ar- 
chaic characters) is represented as sacrificing at an 
altar; apparently referring to the river having been 
restrained from inundations which proved injurious 
to the salubrity of the city and its neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel, vol. i. p. 239 ; Mus. Hunt, pl. 48. fig. 25.) 

2. A second river of the same name flowed beneath 
the walls of Agrigentum on their W flank, and 
joined the Acragas just below the city. [AGni- 
GENTUM.] It is now called the Drago, and is a 
smal] stream, though flowing through a deep valley, 
till immediately below the walls of Agrigentum. 
Considerable confusion exists among some modern 
writers with regard to the two rivers of Agrigentum : 
but the point is fully cleared up by Siefert (A hragas 
u. sein Gebiet. pp. 20—22), [AGriceNTUM], 
Polybius (ix. 27) is the only author who mentions 
the Agriventine Hypsas by name, and he states dis- 
tinctly that it was the river flowing at the foot of 
the hill of Agrigentum on the Wand SW. [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE'LA (‘TWidn, Ptol. iv. 5. § 64; “Temaas, 
Steph. B. a. ¢.; “TWyAowoArtwr wddus, Socrat. 1. EB. 
i. 32; Eth. “TumaAlrns), the enpital of the Noman 
Hypselites in Upper Egypt. (Lat. 27°.N.) It stood 
on the western side of the Nile, nearly opposite As- 
tucopolis, [W. B. D.} 

HYPSI (°TWo.), a place in Laconia, contaimng 
temples of Aaclepius and Artemis Daphnaea, situate 
30 stadia from the Carnenum on Mt, Cnacadium. 
Leake places Hypsi at Vath, on the coast, but it 
was probably in the mountains in the interior. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 276; Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, Vol. ii. p. 275.) 

HYPSU’S (Tous, -oberos), a town of Arcadia, 
in the district Cynuria, situated upon a mountain of 
the sume name, said to have been founded by Hyp- 
sus,ason of Lycaon. It is placed by the French 
Commission at Stemnitza. (Paus. viii. 3. § 3, 35. 
§.7; Steph. B.s. v.; Boblaye, Recherches, fc. p. 161; 
Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 240.) 

HYRCA'NLA (4 “Ypxavia: Eth. “Tpxavés, "Tp- 
xdmos, Hyrcanius), a province ot Asia, which was 
bounded on the north by the Caspian, sometimes 
called from it the Hyrcanian sea, on the east by the 
Oxus (the Jihon or Amu-Darja), which separates 
it from Margiana; on the S, by the northern spurs 
of the Montes Sariphi (now Hazari), which separate 

4a 
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it trom Ariana and Parthia; and on the W. by the | trict, whence they are called by Pliny and Tacte 
M. Coronas and the river Charindas, which formed | “ Macedones Hyreani.” (Plin. v. 29. s. 31: Tac. 
its Hinvits in the direction of Media. Its boundaries | Ann. ii. 47.) There were two towns in this pian: 
at diferent periads of history were, however, various; | one called Hyrcania, and the other Mosteni. ( Tac. 
and it is prebahie that in later times it comprehended | /¢.; Ptol. v. 2. § 16.) 

the greater part of the districts now known by the —— 

naines of Wosanderdn, Nhorassén, Dahistin, anil 

Datkistin, More strictly, it would have included 

only Mazanderdn, According toe Arrian, the dis- 

trict was situated on the left of the road which led to 

Kactra, aid was intersected by high and steep moun- 

tuins, but with, however, a champaizn country ex- 

tending alongs the sea (iii. 25). This would corre- 

spond with the present state of Mazanderdn. 

According to Strabo, it extended along the Caspian 

sea, which was very marshy along its shores, and 

was watered by both the Ochus and the Oxus on 

their way into that sea; he states also that it was | 
separated from the desert by the river Sameins (xi. 

pp. 508—511). Professor Wilson has remarked that 

this view would give fur too great an extent to this 

provinee, the name of which is undoubtedly preserved | Hts, Uritanus: Oria), an inland city of Caax=. 
in the modern Gurkan or Jorjan, a town to the E. | situated nearly in the heart of that counsry, @ as 
of Asterabal. (Ariana, p. 142.) The principal Appian Way, about midway between Brusdaam 





COIN OF HYRCANIA IN LYDIA. 


HYRCA‘’NIUM MARE. [Casprom Mare} 

HY’RIA, HY’RIUM, or U’RIA, is the name of 
several ancient towns in Italy, which is very vareusi 
written, and often corrupted, in our extant Mss: 
but all these forms appear to be originalir tte 
same. 

1. (‘Tpin, Herod.; “Ypia, App.; Otpia, Sri: 


rivers of Hyreania were the Sarneius (now the | and Tarentum. (Tab. Peut.) Strabo correct ¢e- 
Afrerk), the Soeanaa, the Syderis, the Maxera, and | scribes it as situated in the midst of the isthrts w 
the Charindas, Its chief city appears to have borne | he terms it, between the two seas, (Strab. vi. p 252) 
at dlifferent times various appellations; but it is most | He tells us that a palace of one of the ancient nance 
probable that the Tare of Strabo (xi, p, 508), the | kings was still shown there: and Herecotus repre. 
Zolracarta of Arrian (iii. 23, 25), and the Carra | sents it as the metropolis of the Messa pans, founced 
of Strabo (1. ¢.) were, us the chief residence of the | by a colony of Cretans on their retarn from Secu. 
raters of the and, one and the same plice. Besides According to this statement, it was the most anmest 
this, was TALABROCA (Strab. Z. ¢.), probably the | of the Messapian cities, from whence al] the ebers 
sume as the Tampax of Polybins (x. 31); Hyr- | were founded. (Herod. vii. 170.) But thouzh # 
CANTA or Hyncaxa; and SAMARIANA. Some part | thus appears to have been in early times 4 place of 
of Hvroania, especially that near the sea, is stated to) importance, we hear very little of it afterwards, 
have been very tertile, especially in wine and fruits | theagh its name again appears in Apyaan durme we 
(rah, xi. p. 508): corn, however, was not sown | civil war between Octavian and Antony, while the 
there (Strah, f¢.), and the mountain land was | latter was besieging Brundusium. (Appia. &. € 
covered with dense woods (Diod. xvik 75), which | v. 58.) The people of Hyria must also he rader- 
were full of will bees (Strab, he), The land also | stood by the “ Urites” of Livy, whom be eoumerates 
contained many wild beasts, as the tiger. (Mela, among the allied cities that furnisbai siups to the 
ii, 5: Amm. Mare, xxiti, 6.) The people of the | praetor C. Lucretius in B.c. 171 (Lit. 1m2 48), 
Jand bore the generic name of Hyrcani; but the | if the reading be correct: but it is ditirnlt te amder- 
country itself was divided into several smaller dis- | stand how an inland town like Hyria could be ae 
tricts, such as Astabene, Siracene, and Arsitis. of those bound to furnish a naval contingent. The 

Of the Hyveani, as distinet from the nations jn |“ Uritanns ager” is mentioned in the Liber Cokez- 
their neighbourhood, the ancient writers sav little; | arum (p. 262) among the “ Civitates Provimaae 
but Nenoplion states that they were subdued by the Calabriae,” and it therefore appears to have heia tae 
Assyrians (Cyrop, 1.5), and Cartius that 6000 of | rank of an ordinary provincial town under the Raraa 
them were in the army of Dareins whon he was pre- | Empire: and there is little doubt that in Phny (i. 
paring te resist tlie invasion of Alexander (iii. 2). | 11. s. 16. § 100) we should read Uria for Vara 
They probably partook of the character of the wild | In Ptolemy also (iii. 1. § 77) we should probehy 
tribes adjoining them; and the statement of Strabo, | substitute Otpow for Odpyroy, as Veretum (Ovege- 
that no corm was sown in Hyreania, would lead to | tov) had been already mentioned just before. 
the interence that the bulk of the popnlation was an It still retains the name of Orta, a considerad® 
unsettled one. On their NE. frontier we know that | town situated on a hill of moderate elevation, b=: 
many Seythian tribes were settled, as the Dave. [V.] | commanding an extensive view over all the comtry 

HYRCA'NIA (‘Ypravia unradwohis, Ptol. vi. 9. | round. There are no ancient remains, but inser 
§ 7, viii. 28. $3; Hyreana, Amm, Mare. xxiii. 6), | tions have been found there in the Messapian dialect, 
a town pliced by Ptolemy to the east ef the river) and numerous coins, bearing the mame of Orra 
Maxera in Hyreania (probably the modern Tedjin), | which, though written in Roman characters, was 
It ix moet likely represented by the modern Gurkan | probably the native name of the city. (Milkeres, 
or Jorjan, a place to the NE, of Asterahad, = | V.] | Numism. de CAnc. Italie, p. 281.) 

HYRON NIA (Tpxaria: th. Tpxavds), the name 2. (Uria, Plin,; Obpeior, Strab.; O8peor, Proll: 
of a town in Lydia, situated in the Hyreanian plain | “Tptov, Dionys. P.: Eth. ‘Tprarivos, Urias or Urianes 
(7d 'Tpxavioy rediov), which is said to have derived | Rodi), a city of Apulia, situated on the coast of 
its name from acolony of Hyrcanians being settled | the Adriatic N. of the promontory of Garganus. [t 
here by the Persians. (Strab, xiii. p. 629; comp. | gave to the extensive bay formed by that 
Steph. Boa. v.) They were afterwards mingled | headland with the coast of Apalia_ om the N_ the 
with same Macedonians, who also settled in this dis- | name of Urtas Sixt. (Mel. ii. 4. $7.) Its mame is 
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mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy among the cities 
ot the Daunian or Northern Apulians: the furmer, in- 
deed, appears to place it 5. of the promontory of Gar- 
gcanus, but this is probably only an apparent inac- 
curacy arising from the order of enumeration. But he 
afterwards notices the Hyrini (by which it is impos- 
sible that he can mean the Hyria in Calabria) in his 
general list of towns in the interior of the Second 
Region. There is no mode of explaining this, except 
by supposing it to be a simple mistake, (Plin. iii. 11. 
s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. §17.) Dionysius Periegetes also 
mentions Hyrium as a maritime city at the entrance 
of the Adriatic Sea (which he probably regarded as 
commencing at the promontory of Garganus), and 
the limit of Iapygia towards the N. (Dionys. Per. 
380): hence, it is clearly of the Apulian city that 
he is speaking. No mention of it is found in history: 
and the best clue to its position is derived from Strabo, 
who tells us it was the first city which occurred on 
the N. side of Mt. Garganus, after doubling the pro- 
montory of that name. Hence, we may place it, 
approximately at least, on the site of Rodi, a small 
town on a projecti int or headland, about 20 
miles W. of Viesti, near the entrance of a salt- 
water lake, or lagoon, called Lago di Varano, a 
name which is very probably only a corruption of 
Lacas Urianvs. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 283.) 

To this city may probably be ascribed the coins 
with the legend TPIATINON, which were assigned 
by Millingen (Num. de (Italie, p. 119) to Veretum 
in Calabria. 


3. (Eth. ‘Tpwaios). The existence of a third 
city of the name in Campania, though resting only 
on numismatic evidence, may be considered as well 
established. The coins in question, which are of 
silver and very numerous, have not only types pecu- 
liar to Campania, but are always found in that 
country, and frequently together with coins of Nola, 
which they so closely resemble that some numis- 
matists are of opinion that Hyrium or Hyrina was 
a native name of that city. It is more probable that 
it was situated in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
perhaps standing in the same relation to it that 
Palaecopolis did to Neapolis: but, in either case, the 
absence of all notice of the name in any ancient 
writer is very remarkable. (Millingen, Num. de 
TAnc. Ital. p. 138; Cavedoni, Num. Ital. Vet. 
p- 31; Friedliinder, Oskische Minzen, pp. 37, 38.) 
The legend TPINA is abbreviated from TPINAIOX 
or TPINAION: others, however, have (though much 
more rarely) TPIANOZ and TPIETHS. [E. H. B.) 





IN CAMPANIA. 


COIN OF HYRIA 


HY’RIA (‘Tpia: Eth. ‘Tpidryns), a Boeotian 
town, mentioned by Homer along with Aulis. (Hom. 
JL ii. 496.) Hence it was placed near Aulis; but 
its position was quite uncertain, and some of the 
ancient critics identified it, though without sufficient 
reason, with Hysiae. Strabo placed it in the terri- 
tory of Tanagra. (Strab. ix. pp. 404, 408; Steph. 
B. a. ¢.; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 

HY’RIE, a lake in Aetolia. [Avro.ta, p. 64, a.) 

HYRMI'NE (‘Tpuirn), a town of Elis, upon the 
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coast, mentioned by Homer as one of the towns of the 
Epeii. It appears to have been regarded as one of the 
most ancient of the Epeian towns, since it is said to 
have been founded by Actor, the son of Hyrmine, who 
was a daughter of Epeius. In the time of Strabo 
the town had disappeared, but its site was marked 
by a rocky promontory near Cyllene, called Hormina 
or Hyrmina. Leake supposes that the town occupied 
the position of Kastro Tornése, on the peninsula of 
Klemiutzi; but both Boblaye and Curtius, with more 
probability, place it farther north, at the modern 
harbour of Kunupéli, where, on a projecting point of 
land, are some ancient ruins. (Hom, Jl. ii. 616; 
Strab. viii. p. 341; Paus. v. 1. §§ 6, 11, Steph. B. 
8. v.; Plin. iv. 5, s. 6; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 176; 
Boblaye, Recherches, fc. p. 120; Curtius, Jelopon- 
nesos, Vol. ii. p. 33.) 

HYRTACINA (‘Tpraxiva: “fpoaxlva, Scyl. p. 
18; "Apraxia, Ptol. iii, 17. § 10: Eth. “Tpraxos, 
“Tpraxivos, Steph. B.), a city of Crete, which, little 
as we learn of its position from Ptolemy and Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium, yet we may safely infer from 
the former's words that it was situated to the SE. of 
Polyrrhenia, and to the W, of Lappa. Scylax(l.¢) 
teaches us more respecting its site; he places it on 
the S. of the island, and to the S. of the Dictyn- 
nean temple of Artemis and the Pergamian district, 
These indications agree well with the situation of the 
ruins discovered by Mr. Pashley (Trae. vol. ii. p. 
111) on a hill near the village of Temenia. 

Numerous vestiges of polygonal masonry on the 
N. and W. sides, and measuring little more than 
half a mile in length, are still existing. On the 
other sides the city was precipitous. It is curious 
to observe the care taken by the inhabitants in de- 
fending the gateways of their city. Not only do 
walls project without the gate, but flanking walls 
are executed within, forming passages through which 
the enemy would have to pass Lefore he could set 
foot within the city. 

The coins of Hyrtacina present types similar to 
those of Elyros, with the retrograde epigraph ATUT 
and TPTAKINIQN. (Rasche, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 600; 
Mionnet, Deser. des Méd. vol. ii. p. 277 ; Mionnet, 
Supplément, vol. iv. p. 324.) [E. B. J.) 
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HY’SIAE (‘Toual, “Toia, Steph.B. se.) 1. (2th. 
"Toveds), a town of Bocotia, in the Parasopia, at the 
northern foot of Mt. Cithaeron, and on the high road 
from Thebes to Athens. It was said to have been a 
colony from Hyria, and to have been founded by 
Nycteus, father of Antiope. (Strab. ix. p. 404.) 
Herodotus says that both Hysiae and Ocno# were 
Attic demi when they were taken by the Loeotians 
‘in B. c. 507. ( terod. v. 74.) It probably, however, 

belonged to Plataea, (Comp. Herod. vi, 108.) Ocno# 
_ was recovered by the Athenians; but, as Mt. Cj- 
| thaeron was the natural boundary between Attica 
| und Boeotia, Hysiae continued to be a Boeotian town. 
| Hysiae is mentioned in the operations which pre eded 
‘the battle of Dlataea. (Herod. ix. 15,25.) [ Iia- 


raAEA.] Hysiwe was in ruins in the time of Pau- 
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sanias, who noticed there an unfinished temple of “a plain”). They consist of the remains «f° - 
Apollo and a sacred well. (Vans. ix. 2. § 1.) Leake | acropolis, which escaped the notice of Leake. (Le 
observed “a littl: beyond the great road at the feot | Morea, vol. ii. p. 334: Bublare, Recherclica, ¢ 
of the mountain, a great quantity of loose stones in” p. 48; Ross, Rewen on Peloponnes, p. 147.) 

the fields, tocether with seme traces of ancient walls, HYSPIRATIS. [CamBata. ] 

and the noeuth of a well or cistern, of Helleni con HYSSUsS (Teoos), a stisil river in the aa ¢ 
struction, pew fllst np. ‘This we may conelnde to Pontus, 180 stadia te the east of “Trapecns. (Acre 
be the site of Hysine, (Leake, Northern Greeee, crip, fo G.) There can be Viti can thats. s 





vol ji, pp. $27.) Hysiae is tuentioned visa in the river is the twodern Sowrneany ter the port oat 
fuilowiner passages: Eurip. Bucck., TOL; Thue. iii, its mouth, which bere the name dyerne or i oa 
24, v. S53. : portas, was atterwards called Zerccaoue “A - 


2. Cth. “Coidras), a town in the Argeia, on the | nym. Peripl. p.13), and, according te Bre iss 
rol from Arcos to Teven, and at the foot of Mt. C2. G. iv. 2), Sovcotpuawa, ‘This pert-torr. is 
Parthesium. (Mans, ii. 24. § 7, viii. 6. $4, 54. § 7; ) tioned by Arrian (/.¢.) and by the An tris is 
Strab. vii. p. 376.) Lt appears to have been de- | 14), is calied in the Tab. Peut. Ff ysreice. as 
stroyed hy the Argives, along with Tirvns, Mycenae, ; seemns to have been a place of some innpectaee: ts 
and the other towns in the Arceia, after the Persian | it was fortified, and had the “ cohors Apu. as oir 
wars (Paus, viii, 27. $1); but it was afterwards re-  Romanorum” for its garrison (Votrt. me. 
stored, ad was ocenpied by the Argives in the Pe, 27). ‘ Lb. 
Juonnesian War as a frontier-fortress, til it was)  JIYSTOE, a town of Crete, which the Soo 
taken and destroved a second time by the Lacedae- , on Aratus (Phaen. vol. ii. p $0, ed. Baki ed ines 
inewans Inc. ALT. CLhuesv. 83; Died su.81.) with the dacan nymph Cynosura, me of tee. 
The detent of the Lacedacanuians by the Arzives, | of Zeus, (ick, Areta, voli. p. 434.) 0h 2 
near Ubysiae. of which Pausanias Gi. 24. § 7) speaks, HIYTANIS or HYCTANIS, a river cf Car: a 


is Placed in ac, 66%, mentioned by Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26) and whic. te. 

The rains of Uysiae stand on an isolated hill! washed down geld. Strabo, on the ass oir: 

above the plainof dehladekampos CAXAGuKauTOS, | Onesicritus. sprks of a similar river, bat i . 7: 
fret axpds,axAds, *awild pear-tree,’ aul Kdwmos, | vive its name (xv. p. 726). : “= 
os 


END OF TITE FIRST VOLUME. 
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